


arms, ammunition, EXPLOSI^SES 

ITWARA BAZAR, NAGPUR CITY 

No. 657 Toloro™.' " HABDWAItS ” 

Dealers in : 

Iron and Hardware, Building Materials, Co^u«. 
Galvanized Iron Sheets, Iron JBars, Angles, Tee^ ^ms, 
Pipes & Sanitory Fittings, Machinery and Lampwares. 

, Agent & Stockists for: 

Burmah-Shell Ol! Storage & Distributing Co* of 
Bombay Metal & /Uloy Manufacturing Co., 


high-grade BRITISH PRODUCTS 


Extensive Range of Modern 
Styles in Imitation Shell, 
Gold-filled Half Curl Sides, 
Nickel Silver, Etc., Etc 

FRA Ml"'' , 'sides 

available in four styles. 

nIckel silver 

COM PON ENTS 




JOINTS, SCREWS, RIVETS, 
TAPER PINS, and WIRES* 
Send for Complete Optical 
CATALOGUE & PRICE USTS 


THE BRITISH mm. 

Manufacturers ^ 

133. TRONGATE, GI^SGOW, C. I, SCOTLAND 



Ox«DB$<?F 

^ Antimony, Arsenic, 
Chroivie, C«;>ealt, ' 

■ 1 ^ Smalt$>CopperJron, 

Nickel, Tin, 
Titanium, 
Uranium, 
Zihc.Etc 


Ground Bone, Felspar, 
Flint, Flourspar, ^ 
..Q^uARTZ, Stone,, 
Whiting* Etc, 


CARS?>NATe 
,& Sulphate^ 
OF Barytes^H 


Ui|iiflpr prepared 

H^r CAST fit 
P^SHEET IRON, 
COPRER.&'JEWeitERY 


COLOURS^ 
.<» f eRs^ 


po'f 

glazed brick^^H 
manufacturers ^ 

'' 'CLASSM AKERS 


CERAMIC COLOURS &CREMICALS 

. ETRURIA, ^ 

1^ STOKE- ON TRENT, 

jSm 


Sctmples & PHce Lists 
Sent ^ 

Demond. 


BNGX'iSH EXPORTERS I twinuvri / . 

9'I.Ot Mi wMe Archt XowrfoP* Ei»glg**^» 

Suppliers and IMstrftoOtors oS s • 

Electrical Goods, Radios, New and ^ 
MacMnery, Hardware, Textiles and Soft 

Goods. 

Matches, Heavy and Fine Chemic^, Dyes, 
R^bM (^Tw and Mannfactnred Goods and 
Rubber Cbemtcals). 

Honsebold Articles <Glass, CnHery Enaai^- 

^are# Aliti»i»iwtif Alarm Clacic* )* 

Shoes, Boots. Food Prodosrts* 

Colonial Produce and Raw Materials from 
British and othen.^«“f««*« 

Bankers t Swiss Bank Cerparaiian, lanSan. 

CoFIcs: ENGLeScPORT, JLONPON, RNGLANO 





PAMOm CHAtS to. IID.. WORtiSTW RWD, STOURPOBT-OM-Sf^tS 


ISiSSSiSSSSiSKIII 






SHRI HAHESH 
UMBRELLA FACTORY 


DIAMONDS 


V. M. RENGASAMI ACHARI 

"^Direct Importer of Diamonds 

anJ [Dealer m 

Emeralds, Biua-Stofie^, Rubies, Precious- 
Stones' & Pearls, etc 

TimmiMBU JUNCTION 
( Soiitii India ) 

Tel. Address: — BRILllf\NT, TJrunelveil 



Oriental 

Metal Pressing 
Wor]&s 


(Better Known as Bresswork House) HHHIHHHHHii 

a D. K. Thakoor, 

Pressings of all kinds and description in 
Brass, Aluminium, Mild Steel, Stainless 

Cast Iron and Brass Casting, Machining, 
Electro-Plating and Tinning, etc. 

Stainless Steel Articles, ‘‘Silover’’ Brand, 
Household Utensils " Eagle ” Brand, 
B. K. Thakoor, Sanitary & Hospital Wares. 

Manager. 

Regular Suppliers for : 

Government (Central and Provincial), Corporations 
and Semi-Government Institutions 


■■Opp. Mahalaxml Rly.a- 
Station, B.B. & C.l. Bly. 
Bombay^ No. 11 

Phone: 46001-2 T«Segnims;*‘'HOU.OW*Rf,’' BOMBAY 
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The RAYALASEEMA 
l-BANK LTD.~i 

I HEAD OFFICE: BELLARY. 


I intended for the intensive economic deveiopment of the districts 
Anantapur, Beilary, Cuddapah, ®ffittoor& Kurno 

THE ONLY LOCAL BANK HAVING THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES IN THESE DISTRICTS. 
LIST OF BRANCHES s 

Madias: 301, Linshi Chctty Street. Bangature ; 'I 

ANANTAPUR DT: CHITTOOR DT ; CUDDAPa: 

Aitaatopur' ' 

DIsarmavaram Chitioor Cuddapah 

Htadepur Madaaapatle Rejampet. 

toldi KURNOOL 0T 

Timmancherla Tirupati ,, , 

'^■-<0«iitakai' )■■■■■ Kurnool „ 

UruvakoBda. Vayalpad. Fattlko«da. 

. H. LINISA EE00Y, B-A-, BX., 

Clialrman, Board of Directors. 


Rukmini Buildings/ Chickpei. 

BELLARY 0T: 

■Ad'Oini' 

'iteilary.;' 

'H0S,p«t, ' 
"Harpaiialialli. 
Kampli 

KottiJifu 

Rayadrof. 

B.y.SESHAOIRI RAO.B.Com., 
Secretary. 


UeAK SUGAB WOBKS lAo 

SANGLL S.MX. 


Registered Office at Sangli (S. M. Rly.) 

Factory & Estate at Ugar-Khurd (M. S. M. Riy.) 

Capital of Rs. 15,00,000 
almost all subscribed & fully paid. 

• 

Managing Agents : 

SHIRGAOK^^It BROTHERS 

13-46 fteamts 0 / in India for ibe Somoa 1946 - 47 . 





VA5ANT VIJAT MIL15 


VASANT VIJAY 

WORil road WORII BOMBAY 18 


4?0“7I 



P. K. PATEL & CO 

INDtA " 


Manufacturers’ Representatives — 

EXPORT & IMPORT HOUSE 


Telegrams : “PIKE” Codes : ABC 5th Edition 

P. O. Box No. 88, BARODA (India) 

Offices: 

ANAND, INDORE, SITAPUR, LAKHIMPUR, KHERt & 
GOLAGOKARANNATH. 


Cdcalta Office ; 2, Church Lane. Phone : Cal. 1399. 

Branch Offices: 

W. BENGAL : BIHAB ; ASSAH s B. PAKISTAN, 
Managing Agenis : 

HEDLAND, BOSE & CO*, {General Merchants) LTol 
(Exporters, Agents & General Merchants) 

Managing Agents : 

KALYAH SREE LIMITED. 

(Lands, Buildings, Fisheries & Allied lines) 

Secretaries ' 

TEA GARDENS LABOUR ASSOCIATION* 

(Labour Forwarding St Recruiting Agents) 

Inventors md Patentees : 

BETEL- NUT CUTTING MACHINE* 

Manufacturers : 

ME0BO EVERLASTING ^STEEL MATS. 

■ MEDLAMD, 4& CO., CTO. m 

( Te* 'Garden* Supply ) 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1888 


n€Lm€ famous ull ike Goitniry for its 
to Of^riculiare att9 Caqiaeerinq 

KIRLOSKAR 

PLOUGHS • PUMPS • SUGARCANE MILLS 

Groundnut decorticators • steel 

FURNITURE • MACHINE TOOLS # OIL 
ENGINES • ELECTRIC MOTORS 


service 


FACTORIES AT: 

KIRLOSKAR BROTHERS, LTD. 
KIRLOSKARVADi (Dist. Satara). 

THE MYSORE KIRLOSKAR, LTD, 
HARIHAR (Mysore State). 

KIRLOSKAR OIL ENGINES, LTD, 
POONA. 

KIRLOSKAR ELECTRIC CO., LTD 
BANO/tLORE. 
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For pushing your 

HARDWARE GOODS, 
PAINTS, 

GLASSES (PLATE & 
LOOKING), 

WINDOW PANES, 
FANCY FITTINGS 

and other allied pro- 
ducts in Western U*P. 

p/ease correspond with : 

BENARSIDAS&CO. 

Hardware St Paint Merchants 
P.O. Box No. f22» Dehra Dun. 
Branch at HUSSOORIE 


Rubi>ef arucfes occupy a dominating 
position In Modern India and “sSp 
tops the rank In Indian Rubber Industry 
of today. ^ 

SWA^T|i»C*S 

ic Attractive balloons in various colours 
sizes md of different prints. * 

^ Feeding bottle Nipples, Zari, Valves and 
Soothers. 

•jlr Hygienic products, Hand gloves. 

•jir Novelty Animal toys, 
nnd I'itj mm 

iic Rubber Balls, Dolls* other machine toys, 
and Hospital Rubber goods etc., etc. 


For piinkulms conwcc 


SWASTIK RUBBER PRODUCTS 
LIMITED, POONA 2. 


Co* used : BENTLEY’S 
Tel. Add.: -<■ BVJLDMATER 


THE MYSORE SILK FILATURES LTD 

T. NARASIPUR. 


Manufacturers of Pure High Grade ** CHAMUND! CHOP 
Mysore Filature Raw Silk in all sizes. 

Unrivalled for Renowned for 

STRENGTH and DURABILITY LUSTRE and BEAUTY 

Awarded Gold Medal at Mysore Dasara Exhibition 1938. 

Both Re-reefed and Non Re-reefed’ quafftles avalfabie. 


For fmthr pmrtkuimi ideme mik to : 

Tti# Afenlasii 

THE HYSORE SILr FILATURES LTD 

.r NA'W^IPUR (Mysore 




H ANUFACTURED 


THE INDIA UNITED MILLS LTD 


AGENTS, 


Indu House, ** Dotigall Road* Ballard Estate*- BOM BAT. 






Sit*'’"!,, 


f ACTO' R i E S MISIGHAL H > It. AVENUE, 8 OM 




“Mukand'* STEEL CASTINGS to suit avr 
required «pB«iHcat!ons» have proved thirf» 
souadnes* and ’axcellence 
through years of experience. 

ANVILS ,H. ^ 


Cable Address: “MOTANCOY.” Karachi & Bombay 


T. Motandas & Co. 

Motan Biilldiitg> Bunder Road» Post Box No. 25 » KARACHI 
BOMBAY OFFICE • - Post Box Ho. 687, BOMBAY 


HAHUFACTUEERS* REPRESENTATIVES, WINE 
AND PROVISION MERCHANTS. 
CLEARING AND FORWARDING AGENTS. 


References : 

H/s. GEIMOIAY BAER, IT0. 
MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, ITDs 
^CRARTERED BANK OF INDIA St 
CHINA. 

NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA* LTD. 


Associated with : 

THE VICTORY REFRESHMENT BOOM. 
INTERNATIONAL CLEARING St 
FORWARDING AGENCY. 

KUMAR WINE STORES. 

MOTAN PROVISION STORES. 
INDO-BRITISH TRADERS. 


Sok Proprietor : _T. MOTANDAS. j.Ps 






ADVERTISEMENT 


THE SWADESHI COTTON 
MILLS CO., LTD. 

KANPUR 


'M^'anufactumrs [of Quality Cloth and YartirDhoties,.^ [SareeSi 

... mShiriings, Drills^ etc. 


Please < refer to Managing Agents : . : : , 

jAiPURIA BROTHERS, LTD 

KANPUR 


SWA0ESHICO*’ KANPUR 


Phon$ : 2m KANPUR 


Grams 


Please refer Your COAL Enquiries 


Jaipuria Brothers, ltd. 

* Managing Agents : 

Samla Collieries, ltd. 

OR TO 

Jaipuria Coal Agents, ltd. 

Managing Agents : 

Jaipuria Kajora Collieries, ltd 

Head Offices : 

IdO, Neta|i Subhas Road, CALCUTTA 

lAIPymAt* CALCUTTA 


Phmm: C«.hmhmf 


Qrmn 
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For oil your queries regarding : 

THE GWALJOR STATE OIL MILLS 

VARIOUS STANDARD AND HIGH QUALITY EDIBLE 
AND VEGETABLE OILS LIKE 

(I) MUSTARD OIL, 

(2) LINSEED OIL. RAW BOILED, 

(3), CASTOR SEED OIL 

Tim services of : 

THE GWALIOR OIL MILLERS ASSOCIATION 

Are always at your disposal 
Please refer your correspondence to : — 

THE GWALIOR OIL MILLERS iSSOCIATIOfi 

KAMIA BUILDtHG, STATION ROAD, 

LASHKAR { GWALIOR), 

Telegrams HILLERS* Gwalior, 

For all your edible oil requiremenis, always remember : 

SHREE KRISHNA BRAND OILS 

Products oj : * 

SHREE KRISHNA OIL HILLS 

MORENA (GWALIOR) 

Manufacturers of ; 

PURE AND UNADULTERATED EDJBLE OILS 

yUSTARD OIL OUR SPECIALITY 
SATISFACTION AWAYS GUARANTEED 


/s, GOPALDAS LAXHi NARAiN 

BANKERS. AND MILLOWNERS, 
MORAfW^GWALIOR). 

KUTEE’ Gwalior. Phone No. W. 


Telegrams 



THE BRITISH & EASTERN 
ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS. GGNSULTANTS, 
SUPPLIERS & ERECTORS OF 
ALL TYPES OF 

DIESEL, ELECTRICAL, 
STe'aM, AGRICULTURAL, 
WORKSHOP & TEXTILE 
MACHINERY AND PLANT 


Grams ; ‘BRtTEAST 


Khaleeli Mansions, Mount JRoad, MADRAS. 
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COOPER 


EMOIMEERIMG 

CmiTED 

• t ■ 


India’s Industrial needs 
have expanded so con- 
siderably with the new 
national set-up, that 
our country’s manu- 
facturer of' machinery 
and industrial equip- 
ment will now receive the greatest fillip. To meet the demands, we 
manufacture the following, to the highest standard of specification. 

D i ESiL OILEN0INES; Being the largest manufacturers of Internal 
Combustion Engines in:, India, we can supply Diesel Engines for 
industrial purposes both single and maid-cylinder types—from 8 
B.H.P. to 256 B.H.P. The engines are all four stroke types. 

Modelled on the latest designs, they are easy to install, economi- 
cal in fuel consumption, simple in design and strongly built— skilled 
attention is unnecessary. » 

MACHINE TOOLS: We also manufacture the following to the 
required specification : Shaping Machines, Capstan Lathes, Sliding, 
Surfacing Sc Screw Cutting Lathes and Drilling Machines opto if'' 
capacity. All Machine Tools can be supplied either for belt drive 
or electric drive. 

TEXTILE HACHINEEY t Cooper Power Looms, Dobbies and Drop 
Boxes are welt known and are working efficiently in many mills. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY s 'We have given careful attention ' 
to the vast agricultural needs and particularly of the special require- 
ments of the Indian farmer. Our agricultural implements and 
machinery have been designed and built to the exacting needs of 
the* farmer. 

CASTINGS i We manufacture all types of castings and we can supply 
your special requirements. 

General Engiiieering Castings, Wear Resisting Castings, Heat 
Resisting Castings, Corrosion Resisting Castings, etc., can all be 
supplied by„us to suit your various requirements. 

MEEHANITE : This High Duty Iron is manufactured In our factory 
and we are the sole licensees for India, Burma & Ceylon for this 
famous brand. Sub-licenses for Meehmiite High Duty iiom, etc.f kSL\t 
been given to the following Firms : 

Messrs. Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd., Wadala, Bombay. 

Messrs. Jessop & Co. Lid., 93, Cliv© Street, Qdcutta. 

Messrs. Jay Engineering Works Ltd. « Calcutta. 

Messrs. Binny Sc Co. (Madras) Ltd.- - - Madras. 

Pimse write or mU on m for deimkd paHimhfs 

COOPER ENOfNEERING LTD, 

SATARA ROAD (W. S. H. RIy.). 
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FOR DURABILITY— 
ECONOMY-SERVICE 

Always insist on Mysore Government products 

mysorite 

MOULDED 

articles 


Plastic crockery, cos- 
metic containers and 
various fancy utility and 
Industrial articles in 
variegated shades. 

To B. S. S. Standard 
Capacities of I, 5, 10, 
25. 50, 75, 100, 200, 300 
& 500 K.VA, 33 K.V. 

Reliable insulatorswjth- 
standing the fiercest 
elements, Plaster of Paris 
Domestic Crockery, etc. 

Shellac and Oil Paints, 
Ease of application and 
good finish. 


MYSORE 

TRANSFORMERS 


MYSORE 

PORCELAIN 

WARE 


MYSORE 

PAINTS 


MYSORE 


MAKES MAN\ 
PRODU^TS- 

BUT ONLY THE BEST OF EACH 



XXIX 




EXPERIENCE COUNTS ! 

■ , ■■ ■ ' : . , :1 

That is\why you can rely on > 

MYSORE 

A perfect toilet soap which 

SANDAL 

cleanses and keeps the skin 

SOAP 

supple and smooth. 

MYSORE 

Fashion's most favoured fabrics 

SILKS 

— 100% pure Silk. 

MYSORE 

World's finest perfumes used 

SANDALWOOD for fine perfumery and 

O 1 L 

cosmetics. Conforms to all 
pharmacopoeias of the world. 

MYSORE 

MAKES MANY^ 

PRODUCTS- J 

BUT ONLY 

Tffg^SfST OF EACH. 
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THE MYSORE IRON AND 
STEEL WORKS 

(Government of Hypcire) 

BHADRAVATI-Mysore State 


Manufacturers of 


CHARCOAL. PIG IRON, STEEL 
STRUCTURES, STEEL CASTINGS 


AXLE BOXES; BUFFER CASINGS; 
BUFFER PLUNGERS; BUFFER COUPLER 
FERRULA; C.S. WHEELS; C.S. 
HORN CHEEKS; C. S. RUBBING 
BLOCKS, ETC. 


ANVILS 


MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS AND 
SIZES, ALLOY STEEL CASTINGS. 


Enquiries Solicited, 





Industrialise India 
Develop Indian Industries 

International Importance 


MYSORE 


The Factory that did not fail you 
during hard days of War can 
never fal you now or at any tune 

MYSORE LAMP WORKS, IiTD 

POST 

BJUJJGiyuOES, 


Telephone No. 
€> ft 9. ft 
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For the health and Southerr 

sanitation of nfiod- Army area* In faci 

ern towns under- the largest Hospital Towr 

ground drainage is f project in the world 

an essential need, f exclusively used its products for 

To meet this, this \ drainage. These products are 

Company was \ now doing silent and quiet ser*- 

started in 1937 In x vice to the health of mankind all 

Bangalore with the encouragement of over South India. 

Ihe Government of Mysore. From ... ... 

then, the Company has progressed in The Factory s output of salt-glated 

rapid and large strides. The concern drainage pipes, fittings, refractories, inl^ 

is now a pioneer and the largest of jars and ink bottles is now free foi 

its kind in South India. During the supply against requirements of Govern- 

last three years, the Company met ment Departments, Municipal Corpora- 

the entire demand from the whole tion and the Public, 

ISSUED BY: 

THE MYSORE STONEWARE PIPES & POHERIES LTD., 

^ 191, VI Cross Road, Gandhinagar, BANGALORE CITY. 

Telegrams: Telephone: 

“Mystonpipa” Head Office: 2340 
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Reading Maketh A Full Man 


Writing An Exact Man." 

* t Francis Bacon 

The promotl<?n of reading and writing on a vastly 
increased scale in order to equip her teeming millions 
for full and enlightened citizenship is one of the first 
responsibilities which Freedom has brought to India. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of printing and 
writing paper will be needed every year for this 
gigantic task of national regeneration. 

The Mysore Paper Mills wilf. continue to assist in 
this great task by holding their production of high 
quality “BISON BRAND” papers — PRINTINGS and 
WRITINGS as well as LEDGERS, MANIFOLDS and 
BONDS — at the disposal of the country in the years 
to come. 


THE HYSORE PAPER MILLS LTD 

BANGALORE ^ BHADRAVATI 





’ * ■ 
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DAVANGERE VANASPATI 

VEGETABLE OIL CO., LTD. 

DAVANGERE 

(Incorporated under the Mysore Companies Ac$^ XVIII of 1938 ) 

Authorised & Issued Capital *•- Rs. 10,00,000 
Paid-up Capital - - * - „ 9,93,715 


Manufadturers of: 

KRISHNA BRAND REFINED OIL & KRISHNA 
VANASPATI 

good and reliable friend of all cooks 
for preparations of every kind. 
By-Products : 

SOAPS, LAUNDRY CHIPS & SOAP STOCK. 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


apply direct to 
the Company, 

Managing Agents : 

DAVANGERE INDUSJ^AL AGENCIES LTD 

C^VANGERE 



CONTENTS 


Physical Hap of India & Pakistan 

Physiography 

Meteorology 

jEJarthquakes 

Population 

Art 


0pp. page 


Arts and Grafts 

Archseoiogy •• • 

Arcliiteeture 

Literature • 

Indian Standard Time 

Weights and Measures 

Education 

A Keview of the Year (Jan. 1947-April 1948) 
Some I7otahle Dates (Jan. 1947-March 1948) 
The Government of India . . 

Political Map of India Sc Pakistan 
The Indian Legislature 

Pakistan 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

The Central Provinces and Berar 

Bast Punjab 

Madras /• •• - 

Korth-West Frontier Province 
Orissa 


0pp. page 


Sind 

The United Provinces 

West Bengal 

West Punjab 

Chief Commissioners* Pro%rincea , . 

Local Self-Government 

Laws and Administration of Justice 
Laws of 1946* 

Laws of 1947 

The Fighting Forces 

The Co-operative Movement 
Labour 

States in India and Pakistan 
Indian Bepresentatives Abroad . . 

Pakistan Bepresentatives Abroad . . 

Foreign and Commonwealth Bepreeentativea 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Scientific Surveys * , 

Forests 


Hydro-Electric Development 

Irrigation 

Agriculture . . 

Food .. 

Fisheries 

Pubhc Health 
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Broadcasting 
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PHONE 


OPERA HOUSE 
S Q M BAY. 


Ad\'ERTISEMENT 
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PROGRESSimt! 


PROGRESSIVE! 


EVERY YEAR A NEW RECORD. 


overRs. r, 00, 00,060 Rs. I,40,00,C( 

,, Rs. 4fi,00,000 Rs. 0S.00,CM 

,, Rs. fi, 40,000 Rs. 7,00,0< 

„ Rs. 5,15,000 Rs. 7,75,01 

y AS ANT 

INSURANCE CO., LTD., 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

QUALITY BUSiNES ^AT LOW COST^ 

^ f Mma0m DiTicmt: ' 


Business In fore© 
New Business 
Premium Income 
Life Insurance Fund 


Cimirmm : 

OewEH ftuliaicltir W. !•* IC»}i# J.E 
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KAISER-I-HIND 

INSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED 

(incorporated in India) 

141, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 

«r 

Authorised Capital - - <Rs. 25,00,000 

issued & Subscribed - - „ f8,89,500 

Paid-Up Capital - . „ 10.00.000 i 


We underwrite: 

■ marine . MOTOR 

ANu ALL other Classes of Miscellaneous Insurances 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

SETH VAMAN SHRIDHAR APTE (Chairman) 

SETH KANTiLAL NAHALCHAND 
SETH TANSUKHRAI M. KARUNDIA 
SETH RADHAKRISHNA S. KHAITAN 
SETH GOVINDDAS MANEKLAL 
SETH JEEVABHAI A. BHAGAT 
SETH ESMAIL A. KARIM PANjU 
SETH B. j. MODI. 

ORGANISATION ALL OVER INDIA. 

Branches : 

CALCUTTA, DELHi, AHMEDABAD, 
MANGALORE, BANGALORE, 
ALLEPPEY, KARACHI, LUCKNOW, SURAT, 
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boohs (tfs to hi tostid^^ othsirs to bi Sivoiloivsdi, ond so^ub fsi^ 
to he chewed and digested ‘ ^ • 

Among the ” is the fine range oj practical^ edmatmai and 
technical hooks published for India by Odha/ns of London. 

The knowledge and inspiration imparted in thousands of colkges^^^ 
liprarieSr, workshops, offices and tomes ndjere Odhams books ari^ 
today being chewed and digested is the proud contribution toi 
Indians progress the j 
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to France, Bfarmiigoa belongs to Portugal, 
while the rci«t are in the Dominion of India. 
(For more details see section on ports.) 


. THE' MOUNTAIN WALL 

The Indian sub-continent can be divided 
into three natural regions as shown in the 
pljysical map — 1. the mountain wall, 2. the 
Plain of Hindustan, and 3. the Indian Plateau. 

Let us take the mountain wall first. From 
the Pamir Knot in the far north two mountain 
ranges radiate one in the south-east and 
easterly direction called the Himalayas, and 
the otiier in a south-western direction reacliing 
almost down to the sea, called the Sulaiman 
Kange in the nortli and the Ivirthar Pange in 
the south. In the cast the mountain wall 
between the Indian sub-continent and Burma 
is called by different iiaine.s in different places. 
In the north, for instance, it is known as the 
Patkoi Hills, further south as the Xaga Hills. 
In A.ssam it is called Jaintia, Khasi and Garo. 
Southward are the Lusiiai Hills, then finally 
there are the Arakan Yoma which repack 
the sea at C^ape Yegrais and continue in the 
Andaman and ISTicobar Islands. 

Of the three ranges which constitute the 
mountain wall the Himalayas are the most 
note-worthy. Extending like a seiniitar for 
a distance of 1,500 raib^s along the northern 
frontiers of the Indian siih-coutineiit they 
form the loftiest mountain range in the whole 
world, and contain many of the highest 
mountain peaks, Mount Everest 20,000 ft., 
Mount God\nn Austen 28,250 ft., and 
Kineliinjiiiga 27,815 ft. 

Passes. — There are no easy ways in and 
out through tiio moimtaiu wall which .shuts 
off the Bub-continent from the rest of Asia, but 
there are a few diihi.Milt passes. From north-we.st 
to south are the Hhyb<*ii-Pass, the Ivurram Pass, 
the Tochi Pass, the Gomnl Pass and the Bolan 
Pass. Of tiieso tim Khyber Pass which leads 
from Peshawar to Kabul and tiie Bolan Pas.s 
whkdi leads from Quetta to ICandahar are the 
rno.st famous, in the very iiortli are the Zojila 
I’ass and tiie Shipki Puss which lead Out of 
Kasimiir mul the Punjab respcidively. Then 
from 8hij>ki rlghr down to Darjeeling there 
is no route aero.'is the mountain wall. Across 
tiie Burma frontier again tiiere are a few routes 
but they are of llttie use for purposes of 

Detailed Survey.—Tlifi following is a more 
dehiiled description of the mountain region. 

In the east on tlio border of Burma and 
eompilsing part of Assam and East Bengal, 
the mountain 'wall is much lower. Here it 
can more accurately bo described a.s a range 
of hills rather than of mountains. This regio^^: 
is w'et, forested and very thinly poijpla^cd. 
Tlio region roimd about Cherrajjunji la Assam 
has the highest rain-fall in therworld. 

Tlicn from Darjeeling to Ifashmir are the 
Himalayas proper, over 2,000 miles in length 
ai;d ISO to 200 miles in breadth. The Himalayas 

' t I J ** ^ f* 


1 arc thus not a uioimtain chain in the fwoper 
I sense of the word. Hiey can be described 
I as a series of parallel but converging ranges inter- 
' sected by valleys and big plateaus. On the 
, whole, the slopes of the mountains facing the 
Indian sub-continent arc very .steep, while 
those hieing north are much more gentle. We 
say, on the whole, because tliougii the Eastern 
Himalayas (in ^Yest Bengal and Biiiar) rise 
abruptly from tiie plains, in the west (.western 
U. P, and East Punjab ) the rise from the 
plains is a little more gradual. Hence the 
Himalaf a^themselves can be further sub-divided 
into three parallel zones, the Great Hiinalaya.« 
with an average elevation of 20,000 ft., always 
covert^d '*^vith “snow ; the Lesser Himalayas^ 
the middle range, witli an a.vera.ge elevation 
of 15,000 feet ; and finally the Outer Himalayas 
lying between the Le.sser Himalaya.^ and the 
plains ^vith an average elevation of about 
3,500 feet. The last are a sort of foot-hills 
to the Great Himalayas, and nsiiully 

described as forming the siih-Himalayan region, 
a region %vhich extends from eastern Biiiar 
to East Punjab all along the Plain of Hindustan. 

In the north and the north-west the altitude 
of the range is much lower ; there are few peaks 
which exceed a height of 20,000 feet. The 
Punjab Himalayas 'are comparatively dry, 

I and the snow-line is much higher than elsewhere. 
The northern slopes arc bare while the southern ; 
slopes are forested. 

Two of the longitudinal valleys wWch separate 
' the mountain raiiges are worth a note. They 
[ are the Vale of Ivashmir and the valley of 
1 Kliatmandu in Ke]uiL They are both fertile 
! extensive and from a tourist's point of view 
a dream of beauty. 

Tims it is clear the w^hole region poasosses 
great variety in climate and a range of vegeta- 
tion stretcMng from the tropifs to the poles. 

Idle north mountain wall has a tremendous 
influence on the physiography of the Indian 
•sub-continent. On the one hand it keeps out 
the bitterly cold winds which blow from 
Central Asia and Tibet during the winter, and 
on the. other it intercepts the moisture hideu 
\viiid.s wiiich blow from the sea in the south 
so that the northern pkiins of the sub-continent 
have rain during the monsoon. Second, the 
melting snow and rain fa.ning on the moinitalns 
go to form the chief source f<»r the water of 
the rivers which flow from the Himalayas. 
Hence the rivers of Hindustan never go com- 
pletely dry in the summer. In short, if Egvjd} 
Is a gift of the Nile, the Plain of Hindustan is 
no less a gift of the Himalayas. 

THE PLAIN OF HINDUSTAN 

Geologically, the Indus-Changa Plain can be 
considered as the fore-deep of the nioautaius 
to the north of it. Tins foro-deep extends 
thousands of feet below’ tlie .sea-levei, tiiough 
'since its formation it luus been filled in by 
deposit. In tiie cast this deposit consists of 
alluvial material from the mountains, in the 
west it consists of material blown by tiie wind. 
All through the dejKisit is fine grained made up 
chiefly of muds and sands. 
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Physiography 


The Hindustan Plain extends from^ the Bay wet and dry cultivation. As we go further east 
of Bengal in the east to the Afghan frontier in we have the lower valley of tiic Oanga, 
the west, that is to say, it is more than 2,000 prising the whole of West Bengal and j>art of 
imles long and from 150 to 200 miles hroad. East, a wet region with considerable rainfall 
Throughout this vast tract of land not a hill growing rice and jute* 
can be seen. The slope from the mountains ^rrr^ vxintA%Tior AvrAvr 

to the sea is so gradual that about 100 miles THE INDIAN FIATEAU 

from tlie mouth of the lliver Ganga the surface The third of the natural regions into which the 


is no more than 500 feet above sea-level. 


siib-contineut is divided is called the indinn 


The I>lain of is probably the most 


important part of the sub-continent. For one 


table-land covering the whole of the sub-eon- 
tinent in the south except for two coastal strips 


fUiT^r it nf tjnil in rnieiir m me souwi except, lor i.wu cousiuu 

a¥piain’ of X 


H&d Stan that drama of race conflict The Indian Plateau is 

which finally siiapod the poUtical and cultural eai to° weS: f 'of bins j 

desUny of the entire sub-continent. Lw bwfdiLiiimiA'^^ by the niuils'of 

Ooing into more detail the Plain of Vindhj'as, Satpiiras and .tjantas rispcotivciy. 
Hindustan is formed bj? the basins of tliree They stand from l,oU0 feet to ovei: •{•,000 ft‘et 
distinct river systems. In tlie far west is the i^^Sh and though pierced by road and raiivvay at 
Indus and its tributaries, the Jheliim, Chonab, present time w’ere not eiisy to cross m the 
.Kavi, Bias and Sutlej, draining into the Arabian formed a barrier of lull and 

Sea. Further east is the Biver Ganga with Jungle between the northern and the southern 
its tributaries the Yamuna, Gogra, llapti and portions of the sub-coiitinont. 

G^andak which flov;s south-eastwanls into The Indian Plateau is higher in the west and 
the Bay of Bengal. The capital of the Indian the south than in the cast and north. Along 
. Bominion, Belhi, stands on the water-shed the western and eastern edge of the plateau run 
between the Indus and the G.anga river basins, the Western and Eastern" Ghats. They start 
The third of the three river ss'stems the southward, from the extremities of the Vindhya 
Brahmaputra rises, hke the Indus, beyond the mountain system .ami run along tiie western and 
Himalayas, tunis east and enters the sub- eastern coasts of India and unite to form a sort of 
^ contimit at its eastern extremity and joins uphoaved angle towards their southern extremi- 
the Ganp before reaching the Bay of Bengal, tv. Tlie Western Ghats run through tlie Ihovince 
The Brahmaputra has no important tributaries, of Bombay and ascend to an average height of 

ubout 2,000 feet while some of the peaks are 
anything between 5,000 feet and 9,000 feet tilgh. 
TliQ Eustem Ghats stretch down tlie Ihovince of 
steep and rocky gorges. But when they reach Tvf«Hras ind have im elev'ifiAn r,f i 5rto 

twrtilfthlv\irtWc“s?a‘ 

hp H-ltprc W^stem and Eastcrn Ghats form far in the south 

SO ndtj t'iitiu tile ri\crs sonit^tiniCiS Ivtivc their xvitli littlo nT 

SnrrniTO hmT^wea* channels flooding the 4^000 feet in iieight tlie best, kmuvn among vliich 

surrounding area. Nilgiris. It is on the Kilgiris tiiat Oofa- 

The rivers of Hindustan are notable for eamiind the ^ famous summer eaptial of tim 
three reasons, 1. They give a con.st.aut supply Irovmce .stands. 

of water, 2. The land through which they flow Drainage Systems.—Tliere are three systems of 
IS broad, fiat and fertile and eminently .suit- drainagein the Indian Plabam-om- towards tlie 
able for irrigation, 2. Beeau.se water hows per- nortli, the second towards the west and tin* third 
enmally they are navigable through tiie greater towards the east. The drainage from fin* nortiimi 
part of the year* or Vindiiya edge of the plateau fails ini 0 the- (,»an- 

A,. «... i. t • ga. Two rivers Narbada and Tapfie.arry the rain- 

oof fall of the southern slo]>efl of tim Vindiiya and 

fali ilia cases and so does the fertility of the Sat-puramouatiunsre.^pectiveiy in airuast parallel 

lines into the Arabian J>ca, Further soul Ii, as we 
The wiioie plain can be sub-divided according much iugher 

to climate into a number of natural regions", Hic west than the east . So i he drainage baa 
There is first the lower Iiuius valley, comprising make its acro.ss t he whole breadth of t fie 
tin, Province of Bind, a dry alluvial plain which P]3'tbau eastwards mdil 'it falls into tac Bay 
depends fOTcuimaikmon the inundation canals Bengal The most iinp^ mv Ue 

of the Indus. I'hcn there are the plains of the ^briianatU, the Gitdavari. ku* lvi,4.ua and the 
north-west, of tlm Upper Indus, comprising tlie 

Proviiices o£ East and West Punjab, another dry Hmdustan in three wa>s ; L Ijmy 

area depending on th..‘ irrigation canals of the the moHHoon nuns ami f sen fore 

five tributaries of the Indus for its water. Third, a constanr supply pi wariT, gb 1 heir 

there is the valley of the Upper Ganga covering .sultablo for imgatmn, 3. A nil 

the major part of the United Provinces, a com- theyjre not navlpphle for ciTtam Seasoia 

Tiararivelv drv nwnn xrhs.m ikv ^ tho year Pfieii parts of the river drv uo. 


There is first the lower Iiuius vaiiey, comprising make its avay acro.ss t he whide breadth of t fie 
tlu, Province of Bind, a dry alluvial plain which eastw ards mdil it falls into tae Bay 

depends forculti%’ationon theinundation canals Bengal The most iinporta arc Ue 

of the Indus. I'hcn there are the plains of the ^briianadi, the ttitdavari. ku* lvi,4.na and the 

north-west, ofthi; Upiior Imlus, comin'ising the 

Proviiices o£ East and West Punjab, another dry ilmdustan in three wa>s ; L Ijmy 

area depending on th..‘ irrigation canals of the the mouHoon nuns ami f sen fore 

five tributaries of the Indus for its water. Third. a constanr supply pi water, gb 1 heir 

there is the vaiiey of the Upper Ganga covering .sultablo for imgatmip 3. Anil 

the major part of the United Provinces, a com- theyjre not navlpphle for ciTtam Seasoia 

paratively dry region wifich depends for its la the year j»heii part.s of the river dry up. 
cultivation on the irrigation cauais of the Ganga From a geological pHiit of view the 'fmlian 
and the lamiina. lourtlij wo have the vaUey Platma consists mainly of very obi crs'stellliSiC 
of the mkldlo^ Ganga mnfiracing the Province ofkodl£S-^-much older than the llirualiivaii fold 
Bihar, which m m lEtermediate zone, with both moimtains, ' Da mtm of the edges of liw plateau 
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in the north-east lor instance, arc areas of sedi- 
jrnenfary rocks from whhfli the snTb-contInent 


valnabicf inincralh occur here and there among 
ohi crystaUiue rocks. Oolcl is obtained in .IColar, 
inanganese hi ‘Mzagapatani, Mysore and tlic 


M\%nrc -nVfl + 1 ,/. foi’csts losc thcir leaves in the dry soason. The 
r iBonsoon forests are very valuable, beeause they 


Oentr'il Pmvinees ('u’mer and iron in lliliar ^^onsoon tore.sfs are vi-ry vaiuamc, because tney 

r-'Tvif- UOu' ludtO ‘i'unnf- dionimidu is; nf ' hC tcalv .llld fhC^a^, i IK tCUk lOUlld tiUCtiJ. 

tLv nn-m in wnid-stoiu-s or 'con- 


ifc’neous "uiMl i^J^^t! 4 n 4 (f iuehel^^^^ 

101 ait luurui. sub-eontinent, we find small 

Nat«ix*al Regions,— Trom tlie point- of view of thorny trees, sometimes so small that they are 
climate and vegc'tatiou the Indian Plateau can more like bushes than like trees. In the. driest, 
be divided into ten natural regions. There parts wiiere the land is desert or semi- 
are fir.st of all the coastal regions round the desert even bushes cannot grow. There we 
plateau. In the north covering part of the find plants with thick fleshy stems and long 
Provlnee of Pornba'y is the Oujerat region, roots. As we go up tlie mountains too the 
moderately dry and hilly in places. Further vegetation changes. In the higlier reaches of the 
south is the west coa.st region covering mountains, above 5,000 feet in the south, 
part of Bombay and part of Jladrns, very narrow and 3,000 feet in the north the forests are similar 
aiul very -wet. in the east is tlie Carnatic or to tlio.se found in temperate lands. Some of the 
Tamil region comprising part of Madras, muder- trees have broad leaves and are like the- oak 
ately wet but wider than in the west. ' In the while others are tali and have needle-shaped 
north b what is called tho I^ort hem Circars region leaves like the ]>me. 

covering part of Madras and part of Orissa, also On tlie highest parts of tlie mountains it is too 
moderately wet. 1 hen there are the dry regituis eold and too dry for trees to grow and so we 
lying tu the north oi tlie ^ynidhya luountams find onlv small buslies and short grass, 
sloping dowmwards to the Plains uf the Uaiiga Along the sea-eoasts and in the great river 
and tiic indns. These are the Thar or Great ti^ltas where the land is fiat aiu? miuh'ly grow.s a 
Indian Desert, tlie Hajpntniia. uplamls dry and kind of tree called mangrove. The.se trees are 
hilly, and the Central Indian Piateau eomprisiug j^-^ost frequent in the d.Itas of the Kiver Ganga 
parfe ol tue Central Provinces. I mally ther e is ^vhere they are -called Siiiidarbans. 

tii.'.siC,vf ily flip <n Hniro contiiif.ut tIiou>;Ii in rlio liill.< in the uunisarai 



S. "tel fh to th- Tmlion snh- 

tii.'.siC,vf !ry flip <n III!™ contiiifut tliounli in rill' liill.< in tin? uunisorai 

™v,Vin«M,n ;4otofMysnr\.,i;,dl.,rrtsor!Marir«s StonorthJfo^wt rfTho ^ 

and Btunhay, <lry somewhat barren and thinly » siib-tontun la 

populated; seiauKl, tlu^ Deccan lavas region iii 

the uorlh-wtst, ('ont.aiiiiiui parts of Bombav, 1 he mam cultivated ])Iant'i include nee, whi-af, 
Dydi'rabud and the Central Provinces, dry buf and grams. Among the important seeds 

with fertile black boil suitable for cotton and 


muderaicly' thicidy j'.npulaicd; and lastly, the chief fruit trees indude mango, <au*onut. arcea- 
North- .Kasterii Plateau cov'ering xiaTts of Bihar, certain citnis fruits. Apples, peaches 


, , , , . , , , , , , . pepper and rubber are extensively grown m tue 

Ceylon is the only important isiand iymg ofi south of the sub-eontinent. In .some of the 
the coast of the sub-eoutinent to which it is damper regions the cincema is siicces.sfully 
Joinai by a line of sand fiats collectively called cultivated." (For more detailed description 
Adam’s Brhlgc. But Ceylon is politically section on agricniture.) 
separate from the iiuhan .sub-continent. Two 

groups uf very small islands in the Bfty w JuNlMALb 

Bengal, the Andamans ami the N%obars, and Just as natural vegetation has di.sappcared 
one group in the Arabian Sea the Laccadives are over the greater part of tlie. land so have a great 
df tho Dominion of India. So is the island many wild animal.'^. The* lion, for instance, -was 
h off the iCaihia war Peninsula in Western not uncommon wiilun lustorical times in the 
But Dutch is a dry, rooky^ treeless tiorth. Today it is confined wholly, to the Gir 

forest in the Btate ofduaagadh in Kathiawar. 


V P" . * ' 


VEGETATION 

The Indian snh-coiitincnt is thickly populated 


obi.iuiis most (»£ ils co.'iL About nine-tenths of greater part of tlie country the 

the ooal resource,': of the siib-yontment he m natural vegetation iias ))Con removed. The sub- 
diiaria in luhar and Jvamgniij in Most Bengal, continent has no distinctive botanical features 
Ihougn e<Kii-beiirmg bod.s are aLso finind m the peculiar to itself. Mhere tlie rainfhll is more 
valley fu tlie tiiodirvari and the northern slopes tpajj yo inches a year tliere are ever green forest 
ol tjie \ nmhyas. I lie iioidh-west of the plateau on the hills. The\vood from these forests is hard 
IS covered by vast .stretc]ie.s of lava called the forests have not yet been commercially 

i.>ecc)ui^lavas. I his xogiou is one of the largest exploited. These ever green forest.s are ehielly 
.areas OI la v.a m tlie wairld. miverin^ found on the slope of the ATesfceni Ghats, the 

.area ol L..>0,000 square imles with a total thick- -^vetter (festern parts of the Himalayas up 
ness or .several t housand feet. In spite of the to a level o^' 5,000 feet, and in Assam. 

S' o?™i!.|mo..f S "rc,.I?ei''tt1nou! 

soon fore.sts, so-called because the tree.s in these 
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Tlie most famous among the wild animals 
survive arc the tiger and the elephant. 
The leopard or ]X'inthnr is more common tliau 
the tiger and e.qually destructive of life and 
])roperty. 'fhi' ciieetah or the hnntiiig leopard 
is found only in tiic T)<'cran and is generally 
trained for hnnfing the niitelope. Other wild 
Itidian animals oftho eat family arc the marbled 
eat and the so-called jungle cat. 

}n the open country-snle wolves are plentiful 
and usually prey on sheep. The Indian fox is 
eoniparatively scarce but the jacl^il is very 
eogunon. The wild dog is found^^in the denser 
jungles and generally liunts in pucks. Among 
otiier dogs are the ])ariah eommoi’un the south, 
and tlie grey hound used for hiintin" 

Tlie hlack bear is common win rcvor . rocky 
hills and forests occur, it lives on ants, honey ; 
a,nd fruit but if agitated it may prove daugorons. 
The llitualayau hear wiiich is found only in the 
north, stay.s’in the mountains during the summer 
but comes hiwer down dui'ing the winter. 

The rhijioeerii found in tlie sub-continent are 
of three (lilicr<'nt types, tw'o liave a single horn 
and one has double. The rhiuocerii are conimone.st 
in the IJralimaputra valley and in flu* Siuular- 
ban. Witli th«' rhinoeeros migih be mentioned 
the crocodile which can be very <langerous spe- 
cially in tlie rivers of the north. I’he wild liog is 
also” well-known in certain ]3arts of the sub- 
continent and is very destructive of crops. 

In the remote p.arts of the deserts of Sind and 
Cuteii is found the wild ass but its contacts with 
man are h'w. l\tany wild varieties of sht'cp and 
goat can be come across in the mountain ranges 
of the north. 

The antelope proper is more widely distributed. 
On the coasts ol‘ Oujerat and Orissa, for imstanee, 
a herd of does aceompauied by a single buck i.s 
a common siglit. Tlie gazelle can also be found 
in the ,sub-eontment. The samliar is confined 
to hill forests, while the spot! ed deer is' consid- 
ered t;o be the most beautiful animal of the Indian 
jungle. 

Tn the Oiiats, and in the hill jungles 

of Assam ami t he Central Froviiu'cs is found the 
bison. It is a lieree animal ami almost as dang- 
erous to liiiiit as tin* tiger. Akin to the bison is 
iiie wild Isuflaio vt'ry ('ommom in Assam. 

The rat and the mou.se are a per]u.*tual nuis- 
ance. The baiuiicoofs some of which can ije as 
long as 2 teet burrow under si ores and godotviis 
and are often deadly to I'dauts and fruit. 

The re])ri!('s al^onnd in garden and jungle and 
even infrude into dwelling i)luces sjjeciully during 
the rains, 'fhoimands of {.'etjfde die every year 
in the cn?intry-side of snake-bite. I’ho' most 
dreadetl of the repfiles is tin* cobra. Thorn i.s 
another variety ealli*d llussid’s vijjer W'hose 'bite 
is equally fatal. <tem*rally sj)i‘akiiig the .salt- 
WTtt(*r snakes are dangerous while flu? fresh- 
water ones are harmh's.s. The lugger varietT 
.scorpion whldt aiamnd.s iji parts of Madras is 
a t(*rror. 

Of all the wild animals hi the .snb-cnnthient 
tlie elephant, is tlu* most, intere-sting a.s well m 
the most useful. It gi‘ik-rally lives in the wlhkw 


parts of the mon.soon forests and being an in- 
telligent animal can be trained to do iu*a'vy work 
such as dragging great log.s of woorl, or arranging 
them in neat piles. 'Tlie elephant is also f'x- 
eellent ns a transport animal as it can pimh its 
way through the tiiicke.st jungle wii<*re roads 
cannot be built. 

Domestic Animals, — Bo much for tlio wild 
animals. Among the domestic anim;ils 1 lie most 
useful are the oxen, it is estimated that there 
are about one bullock or eow’ to every two ]'»eoplo 
in the sub-continent, INlilk i.^i not a .staple art iele 
of food and the oxen are chietiy u.^ed for plough- 
ing or drawing carts. The bulloeks are more 
valuable than tlie cow.s tlurngh in parrs of the 
sub-continent like the ruited ITovinei-s <lniry- 
farming is an imjiortant iiuTustry. One 
handicap is that in most lands of the eountry 
foilder iias to be spedallv grown for fhc raffle. 

There are 40 million buffaloes in the .sub- 
continent. The butfalo is .-itronger than the 
bullock and is chiefly used fm- ]»Inugljiiig. The 
.she-buffalo Is the typieni dairy animal. 

It Is estimated tliat there are aliout 2.1 million 
she(‘p in the tw'o Imminioti'- togtdhtu*. hut they 
are a very ])Oor speeimen and do not ghe good 
wool or 'meat. Slieep are mo>t nuiiierous in 
Madras and live chiefly on vvasK* land whieh is 
not good enough fur cattle, floats an? found 
everyw'here beiaui.se it does take much to keep 
them alive. 'I’hey can feed on the ponrest gras.s 
or .shrub and .so find enough to eat even in the 
driest part.s of tiie snfi-continenf , 

There are about two million liorsc.s and ponies, 
most of wlui;h are used as draught animals. 
Mules, doiikey.s ami caimds are also used for 
purpo.ses of transport : mules and donkeys on the 
hilly parts, and camels in the sandy d»?.sert. 

The birds of the Indian .*:ub-contlnent though 
not as gorgeous a.s tho.«e of some other tropical 
lands de.serve luenfion. 'The pfirrot is easily tip* 
most beautiful of the Indian birds, d’he peiieock 
is another beautiful bird, while the maina like, 
the parrot lives liappily in a cagr and talks well. 
Of the vulture there are four varieties whicli in- 
elu(h‘ the common S(‘avenger. There an* many 
tyfies of eagle too and simie of the falenus can he 
trained for hawking. A bird mueh .'bought after 
for it.s plumage is the Idug-fi'-her and among fhe 
birds w'hieh are hunted for t hVir tle.sh are pige«ms, 
ducks. partfidgCH, ph»ver. quail and .-idj«e. The 
Jangle fowl, Imwever. is md fon.-.idt red good lor 
eating.,'; 

There are many beautiful hutn rhles tn flu* 
Indian sub-eonrine'fti , while an.uug the more use- 
ful insect.s are the bee, the .^ilk-woiun, the runu^ 
lacju that is, the hnwet widrli vlve.^ iae, per- 
tain varieties of indtun moffi and atd are fery 
doHtraetive. Locust inwo-^ion-^ are not froqueiu 
hut when they appi-ar they leave eompU-fo des- 
tructhm belumi tiu'ui, .Mu'-qnitoes abtamd 
everywiiere. 

In the Indian suloconlinenl' fbli Is e?iieri fresh 
as methods of fish prcservalion are either prim- 
not praetlsi-il, .Among the ediiile Imliiin 
fishes are Afie carp family am! tla* I'ai tlshes, 
But tin* delicious Is f!ie hiha wltifdi Is ulw 
a rich AnAil. A fish whir-li is found in all 
streams is tbe mnhseer. It'or a more 
diswssitm gee sectiuii on 
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THE TWO DOMINIONS 


Politically the Indinn snl)-contiiimfc now 
comprises t!io Doniinion of Tiidia, the Bominion 
of Pakistan, Pne States .trovernod hy Indian 
Princ(\s and th(‘ Freiieii and Portuguese possess- 
^ ions already mentioned. 

Tlie Dominioii uf India eomprisosthe Provinces 
of East Piiiijab. the United .Provinces, Bihar, 
West 'iicngal, C>riss.a 5 the Central Provinces, 
Bombay and Madras, and the centrally adniinis- 
tt-red areas of Beliii, Ajmer-Mt'rwar.a, Coorg, 
Pa, nth Piidoda and the Audanian Islands. 

The Doininion of Pakistan coiniirises flic 
Proviiiees of We.'it Punjab, tlic ISjorth West 
Eronf.i(*r, BaiuclHsian. Sind and East Bengal. 

Of the States ruled by Indian Princes, Baha- 
w.aipiir, Ivhairpiir, Kalat, i hitral, Idr and 
Swat iia VC ae(a‘dt‘d to the Boininkm of Pakistan, 
while the n'st of the 500 odd States with 
the exe(*|)ti<m of Hyderabad iiave acceded to 
tlie T)oinimon of India. Some of the smallest 
like those in C'haiisgarli in the Central 
I’rovinccs and on the borders of ()ris.sa have 
been absorbed Into the neare.st Provinces of 
the Indian Bominion while others eontiguously 
situated have coalesced to fonn larger adminis- 
tnui veil nits. Exam pirs are Soiirashtra, Bajas- 
than and ^'lndhya Fnuiesh, 

The partit ion of what was British India took 
place on August 15, BUT. Broadly speaking, ' 
the areas in the nortii-west and the north-east 
inhaiiited ■{xredoniinantly by people belonging to 
the Muslim religion were cut off and formed 
into a seji-arate independent Dominion. Only 
two Provinces were primarily affected by the 
decision to partition the .sub-continent, and a 
third to a smalJer degree. Tim two which were 
primarily aOVcti'd wto-e the Punjab in tiie West 
ftiui Bengal in tlm East. The old Punjab was 
divided into We.st Punjab which is part of 
Pakistan and .East Funjab which is part of India. 
The old Bengal was divided into East Beiuia! 
now part of l^aki.stan and West Bengal now 
part of fudia. 

Tlu? Province of West Punjab include.s the 
whoh' of tlic Multan and the .Hawalpindi Divis- 
ions and the Dtstricts of Dujranwaia, Siieikhu- 
piira and Sialkot of the Lahore Division. The 
Pruviinai ttf East Punjah includes the whole (d 
the dullnmlur and Ambala Divisions and the 
^Vmritsar Di.^riet of the Lahore Division. The 
Eurdaspt X and Lahoie districts of the Lahore 
division arc divided bctwt?lut tiie two new , 
Province.s. 

In the cast the Province of East Bengal 
indudes the wisole fd' the Uhittagong and the Dac- 
ca Tdviskms and the Districts ofEangpur, Bogra, 
Bajrthahi, Palma and Khulna. The Province of 
West Bengal include.^ the wlnde ofthe Burdwan 
Division aiKb the Districts of <'aleutta, the 2-4 
Pargamns, Miirsliidabad and Darjeeling. The 
Distriets of Nadia, Tessore, Dinnjpur, dalpalgiiri 
- and Maida are ’ divided between thC' 

‘ provinces, ^ 

, The Province of Assam too was afffctcd to a 
'“minor degree. Excc‘pt four thanas the whole of 
^ Bylhct was transferred te'Jjhe 

newly created Province of East Bengal. 


( RELATIVE POSITION 

[ All attempt is made below to summarize the 
i }3rescnt position in regard to the population etc. 
' of the two Dominions. But the estimate can 
only bo regarded as very provisional for the 
following n-asons: Fir.st, the latest figures that 
are available are for 1044-45; in some case.s indeed 
one has to go even further back. Second, big 
changes have recently taken place as between 
the two ESbnniuons in men and materia! for 
which no figiirts can so ftir be obt ained . Thirdly, 
the allocation of resources iii the divided Pro- 
vinces of Pui^fAh and Bengal are not yet final. 

The po jmlation of India is roughly 297,542,000 
and that of Pakistan 71,090,000. 

The area of tlie .Indian Dominion is 1. 055,021 
sq. iniie.s and that of the Dominion of Pakistan 
3(>j ,218 sq. miles. Another estimate puts this 
latter figure c.t 293,000. 

The general econoinie position can rough! j' be 
summarized as follows; 

As we have seen, the hulk of the population 
and territory go to India, Most of tlie roads 
and railways also Lill to liidia’.M share as well as 
most of the ports and air-fields. The canai 
system Ls divided while the largest dams remain 
in India. 

As regards food resources India as a whoh? is 
deficient wdiile Western Pakistan Is expei'ted to 
have a surplus of 1 4 million toirs of ivhieli about 
half a million may liave to be sent to Eastern 
Pakistan to meet the latter's iletldenejn Pak- 
istan has a good deal of cotton to .spare and holds 
a virtual world monoply In jute. But Pakistan 
lias to import textile goods in w'hich she is defi- 
cient. Nearly all the jute mills are also in India, 
but unless .India imports a good deal of the jute 
of Pakistan, most of the mills will be idle. The 
major part of the mineral resouree.s of the snb- 
coiitinent with the possible exception of chrom- 
ium remain in India. Ami out» of about 780 
factories covering all the. major industries 
Pakistan’s share will be 0 and India's 771. 

As reg.ards fuel, India keejis most of the coal, 
but this is not %’ery much. Hydro-cledric 
power Is going to he much more imj»ortaat in Die 
future tiuin it Is today. And thougii .hulia pro- 
duee.^ almost ail the ek<-tric power in the sub- 
continent at present, Pakistanis potentialities 
are much bigger. At the present moment, 
howa-ver, Pakistan cannot, do without ituiian 
coal for iier .raiiwa\'s, of which she lias to import 
about 2-| million ton.s a year. 

As ri'gards foreign trmle Xkddstan is expected 
to have' a favourable balance of Ks. 18 crore.s 
ivhile India will have an unfavourable balance of 
Ba. 3 10 crores owing mainly to the need to import 
food, 

Commimicatwns*— That Is a rough over-all 
picture. A more detailed account is given 
dotvn below through a scries of statistical 
tables. It inu.st be emphasized once? again tliat 
only a rough {‘.stimate is all that is po.?..sible. 

^ India has 264,605 miles of road and 25,970 
miles of railway while Pakistan has 49,863 miles 
of road and 14,542 miles of railway. As has 
already been stated in tiie earlier part of this 
section, all the major ports except .Karaeht and 
Chittagong arc in iiidia. Of the 19 of the largest 
air-hehis injthc sub-continent India ha.s' .15 
i!hd Pakistan has 4. There arc 3 large canal 
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systfins, Sukknr, Sarda, and tlie Sutlej valley. 
Of the three tlio first is in Pakistan (Sind), the 
secojul is in India (U.P.), and the third is divided 
Iitdween i.he two. 'j'hc suh-eoutirient is w^ell 
known for its larj^c dams. Of these the largest 
arc in India (Madras, Bondiay). Of the larger 
dams which are mulor construction «at iiresent, 
the Bakra, tlie Daniodar, the Tungabhadra aiidj 
the Thai, the tlrsfc three are in India (East Fiirijah l 


Bihar and Madras, respectively) while the last 
is in Xhikistan (West Punjab), One generaliza- 
tion which may be pcrinitti'd is wldie the 
States which have acceded lo the Indian 
Onion add suhstaiit.ially to its oeononiy those 
which have acceded to Ihikistan (with the ex- 
ception of Khairpiir) do not. 

Agricultural Produce.—Ilere are ike iignres 
for the chief food croiis in tons. 


, Cereal 

Total 

India 

Pakistan 

States 

lUeo 

^ , 26,240,000 

17,154,500 

8,662,500 

432,000 

Wiioat .. 1 

10,458,000 

6,001,000 

3,4.57,000 j 

100,000 

Jowar 

7,446,000 

6,020,000 

1 109,000 1 

i, ■■ . ' j 

X, 227,000 

Bajri . . . . . . . . 

4,249,000 

3,672,000 

411,000 1 

166,000 

Maize 

2,952,000 

2,518,000 

382,000 ! 

i 

52.4 H)0 


The position in regard to cash crops is somevitat as follows ; 


Cash Crop 

Total 

India 

j I'a-kistaii 

j States 

Jute (in hales) 

7,901,100 

1,455,700 

0,585,400 


Cotton (in bales) 

3,138,000 

2,050,000 

1,118,000 

321,000 

Rubber (lbs.) 

35,530,000 

4,695,000 

. . 

30,83.5,000 

Linseed (tons) . . 

432,000 

382,000 

T.UtJU 

43,000 

Sosamum (tons) 

433,000 

426,000 
(States ' 

included) 

7,000 


Castor seed (tons) 

105,000 

Kli 


G round uut (tons) 

3,702,000 

3,702,000 

Sll 


Codec (lbs.) 

34,822,000 

34,822,000 

(im'huic.s 

States) 

m 


Tea (lbs.) 

4,63,881,000 

! 

4,63,881,000 

(includes 

Statc.s) 

Ml 



.So far p*s [(>bae(V)p copra and hemp are concerned the whole of Ihu supidv 
Indiii, wiiile the position in regard to wool is obscure. 

Mineral Resources. — And this is how the mineral rcHOiirecs (in tons) are roi!«li1 


conu'K fmm 


Ore 


Coal 

.Prtrolrum (gaIioiK>) 
Ciironiiuni 

CopJHT . . 

ioni 

Mica (cwts.) 

Bold (ouneos) 

Silver (ouncos) 
Slagnesite 
Saltpetre (ewtsA 
Bauxite . . 
Manganese 





Total 

1 iidia 

P.akhtau 

28.342,900 ' 

28,118,000 

Bn'f. 

.. 87,082,371 ■ 

65,968.951 

214 13, 

1 44,000 

-22,100 } 

2 1 f 


288,100 

2S8,1 Ot) I 

Mi 


2,743.675 

2,743,6 rO j 

Ml 


1,2.3,169 

123,169 1 

Mi 


• 321 J 38 

321,138 ; 

Ml 


^ 2K,300 

22,300 j 

.Ml 


, 25.63 1 « 

25,611 1 

Mil 


148,824; 

3 48,824 i 

Mi 

A « « « 

' 14,768' 

' 14,768 

Mi 


092,795 

,* • ' 

■ , m2M> i 

m 


m 
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Ol htT niinr-ralR of which India has a much bigger 3uppl5^ than Pakistan are ilmcuite, steatite, 
grajdufe, inoiiuzite and some others containing radio-active substances. 

And hei'i' finally are the production figures for the chief iiidustrtai goods : 


Goods 

Iron and Steel 

Textiles 

Chemicals .. 

ITiper 


IS works 

i,0.">0,0{)0 tons ingots 
078,000 tons 
finished 

380 inills 


18 works. 

1.0r>0,000 tons ingots 
97SdJUO t(fns, 
finished 

380 mills C 
5 billion yds. 

11 billioii'lbs. of 3 *arn 

42.000 tons 
of .sulphuric acid 

22.000 tons of 
aniiaunium sulphate 

73,i*>S tons 


mi 

9 mills 

very little 

very little 


Almost all other iududrial plants such as tliuse 
making matches, paints, glue, glass, soap, aluini- 
xilmu, cemeut, etc., are in iridia. The great bulk of 
hyiiro-eleetric jnnver loo a.s w'O have stated Is 
produced in India, In rural ciectriliration, for^ 
liiteiiinoej development i.s most advanced in,| 


Madras, Mysore and the United Provinces, two 
of wiiieh are in India while the third (Mysore) has 
aeeeded to the Indian Ihiion. 'ITie great isydro- 
electrh! project.s now under construction are also 
in India. JJut it is believed that tlie ]totentiali1ies 
of Pakistan in this regard are much higher. 
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^I^TFE ali-iniportant fart in the meteorology of 
X tlie siib-eontinent is the alteniation of the 
seasons known as the snmmer and winter 
monsoons. Buring the winter monsoon tiie 
winds ar(i of continental origin and hence, 
dry, fine weather, (dear skies, low Immidity 
and little air mOTcniciit are the eliaractoristic 
featnr(‘s of this season. The sninnier rains 
eease. in the East and \Ve.st of the North-West 
Frontier Province and Punjab ^boiit the 
middle of Sephmiber after whitdrcool westorlj’' 
and nortluM'ly vinds set in ov<*r that area and 
tht 5 vT.athcr becomes fresh illid pleasant. 
These fine weather conditions extend slowly east- 
ward and sontliward so that by the end of Octo- 
ber, tliey embrace all parts of the country except 
the sttuthern half of the Peninsula, and by the 
(aid of the year have extend<'d to the whole land 
and sea area, tlie rains •withdrawing to the 
Equatorial r>elr,. 'i’hus the charaiderLstics of 
the cold wearlau’ from October to February (wer 
the riub-eontinont are : — Westerly winds of the 
temperate zone over the exti-r^me north, to tlaj 
south of these the nortli-east winds of the winter 
monsoon or ptu'hajts more ju’opeiiy th(’ north-east 
Trades and a gradually extending ari'a of fine 
W( 3 ather which, as the season progresses, finally 
embraces the whole land and sea area. 

Two exceptions to these fine weatlier conditions 
exist during this period, ■?'?>., the Madras coast 
and the north-west. In the funner region 
the north-east winds wJiich .set in over the 
Bay of Bengal in Oidobcr coalesce with the damp 
winds of the rotreuthig sumnnu- monsoon, whudi 
current curve.s round ovi.‘r the Bay of Bengal, 
and blowing directly on to the ^ladras coast 
gives to that region the wettest and most disturb- 
ed weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months Jimc to Septemher, 
i.c., the snmmfr monsoon, at the Madras Obser- 
vatory amoiini.s to 15.40 inclit's tdie total rain- 
fall for the three months OelohiT to Deceinher 
amount to 31.78 inches. Thi' other region in 
which the weather is iinsetticd, during this jieriod 
of geuerallj- s-i'ttied conditions, is the iiortli- 
x^est. This rt\g‘on during da unary, February 
and part of Mareiiis traver.srd }.y a .succession 
of shallow storms from tin* westwaj-d. 

In normal year.s, in the north periods of 
fine weatlHU’ alteruat*' xvith periods of disturbed 
weather (occurring during tiie jia.ssage of tlie.se 
storms'! and light to moderate and even heavy 
rain oceiir.s. 

These two pfuFKls of .suhsidlarv “rains” 
are of the greatest cconomie importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as .siioxvii above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of the north-we.st 
though sp'u'ill in absolute amount, i.s of the greatest 
eonseijuence ns on it, largely dept'iid the grain 
and wdieat ero]i,s of th«5 north, 

THE SOUTH-WEST MOHSOON • 

It is now nec(?ssarv to trace th<' ch:mg(‘f? xvhich 
occur and lead up to tiie ('stabli.shiiient of the 
south-'west rm.msoon pi-ritaL T'he sun at this 
time is progressing slowly northwaol foxvards 
the northern y’copic, 'i‘hc tenijicrature increa.s<i^ 
r&pidiy and barometric pwessurr' diininislses, 


oxving to the air rising and ])eing transferred to 
neighbouring cooler region.^ — more ('hjjcf'ially the 
sea areas, Thu-s wo have tiui soutiuTU 'Trade 
circulation extending northward and tin^ lue.al 
land and .sea circulation extending southward 
until about tlic begiiining of June the light un- 
steady interfering circulation ox'cr the Arabian 
Sea finally break.s up, th(.' immeaLse circuhition 
of the south-east Trades, xvitli its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forxvard. becomes linked on 
to the local (.drcuJatiuii jwoceeding between 
the land area and the adjacent siuts and the sub- 
continent is invaded by oceanic conditions— 
the south- we.st monsoon pnqier. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon It 
dep<?nds the ijro.sperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people, 

When this current isTulIy e.stahlishcd a cim- 
tiniious air mox'cment exttmd.s over the Indian 
Ocean, the seas and th(> land area from .Lat, 
30® 8. to Eat, 30® N- the southern half heifug the 
south-east Trades and the nonliern half the 
south-'west monsoon. The must iin]>oi‘tant 
fact about it is that it is a contiinious horiKonlal 
air movement pa.s.sing t.>vcr an extensive (xa'aiiic 
ai’t'a wiiere steady evaporation is con.sfantly in 
progre.ss .so that wliere tlic current enter.s'’tUe 
seas and flows over tlie land it is Iiigiily ciiargc’d 
with aqueous vaimurs. 

The current ent*w.s the Indian seas quite 
at the commenccTnent of Jm’iC and in the course 
of tin? .suece(jd!ng two weelos s}’.reads over the 
Arabian 8ea and Bay of Bengal up t<( their 
extreme northern limits, it ndvaiices over 
the sub-continent from tlm.se two .seas. The 
Arabian S(j,a current blow.s on to tiie we.st coast 
and sweeping ovit the SYestern Bhuts iwevaiia 
more or ies.s cxc1u»iv<‘]y oxer the Peninsula, 
Central India, Kajputana and north Bombay. 
Tlic Bay of Bengal ciirtvnt hloxws direetly up the 
Bay. t)iie portion is directe(i towards Ka.sfe 
Bengal and As.sani while aiiotlud jiortiun .Mxvt'cpis 
oxaw Bengal (Ea.st and West) and aft(*r meeting 
the Himalayas gets detlectcd and bloxvs as a 
.south-easterly and easte-rly current rigid up tiie 
Ganga plum. 


DISTRIBUTION 

The smith-west monsoon cominues for three 
and a half to four numtli*-, r/c., from tin* b(‘gin- 
n!ng of June to tl^‘ middle or emi of .*^eptfmbtu'. 
Buring its previtlmice iiUfre ttr less gcumid though 
far IToin confinnouH rain prev.-dl.s 'througljout 
the sub-continent, the principal fcariires of 1!w 
rain-fail distribution being as fcJIoxvs. 'The 
greater portion of the Afiridan 8<!a curn nt, flw 
total voiunie of xvhleli.ls probalJy three times 
as great as that of the Bcitgnl cnrrd't. bhnvs 
dircclly on to the W 0 .st coast iliatricts. 
Here it meets an almost ccutrinuoiis hill range, l« 
forccfl into ascent ami ghes heavy rain Alike 
ffeo^-he coast dktrkts and to Ihc'hhly range, 
the totaL averaging about BIO Inches, moat 
of wliicli* fails in four ipoitflis. The current 
after parting with roost of Its iimlsBire 
across the PenioBula giving occaskmil on- 
eejfttain min to the I and p»88t*t out Into l|j« 
Bay wlier« It with the local c»rr«nf. 
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Tise northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Qnjaratj, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent sliowers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very iittie to Western Kajputana, 
awl passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Kajputana 
and the North-West Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay, 

Tiie part of the monsoon current over the 
southern half of the Bay of Bengal which advan- 
ces sullidently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the inliuence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
(‘cssivo rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
niaming portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
Himalayas and gives general rain over the 
Qacga plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikkim to 
Kashmir. 

To tile south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian S(^a current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in East Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Kagpur to Orissa, wiiere one or 
the other current of theV^ionsoon prevails. In 
thi.s area the rainfall is? conditioned by the 
storms from the Bay of Bi ngal which exhibit 
a marked tendency to advance along this track 
and to give it heavy falls of occasional rain. 

Tlie total ra, infull of the. monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the anrount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and cii'it of the Peninsula and is 
<.>nly a inches in South IMadras ; it is over 100 
in the nortii Assam Vailoy and diminishe.s 
Bteadiiy westv\-ard and is only 5 inches in the 
Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
w’hole of India including Burma is : — 


May 

3-1 

inches. 

Juno 

.. 7-9 

n 

July 

.. 11*2 

n 

August . . 

..^10*3 


September 

.. 7-0 

n 

Oei'.obcr . . 

.. 
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Cyclonic storms are an almost invariable 
feature of the monsoon i)eriod. In the Arabian 
Sea they ordinarily form at the commencement 
and end of the season, viz., Il-Iay and November, 
but in the Bay they form a constantly recurring 
feature of the monsoon season. 


METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT , • 

Now there arc two Meteorological Dep.art- 
ments, one for India with headquarters in Delhi 
and the otner^ for Pakistan with bend quarters 
in Karachi. Botli the Departmeuts pcTform 
nuKih the same kind of functions tlie more im- 
portant of vniich are ; 

(a) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms, 

(b) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and tlie collection of 
meteorological data from ships. 

(c) The maintenance of systematic records of 
meteorological data and the publication of clima- 
tological statistics. 

id) The i.ssue to the public ’ of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts. 

(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and winter 
rainfall, 

if) The study of agricultural meteorology, 
i.c', the study of the meteorology of soil, air and 
the air layers near tiic ground with i)arfcicular 
reference to the growth of plants and crop 
production. 

(g) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 

(A) The issue of telegraphic w'arnlngs of 
, heavy rainfall and frost (cold wave) mainly to 
I Government olficials (e.g., Caiiarand Hallway 
I Engineers, CoUeefeors, Directors of Agriculture, 
! etc.) and through the newspapers to the public 
; in general, 

ii) Determination of time and the issue of 
time-signals, also the determination of errors 
of chronometers for the Bayal Indian and 
Pakistan Navies, 

i ij) Maintenance of seismological instruments 
1 at various centres. 

(!') Issue of weather forecasts to Civil 
Aviators. 

(?) The issue of weather bulletins to farmers 
broadcast by the l^rovincial Broadcasting 
stations. 
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1947 Monsoon 


Tha cliU-r fcai.ures of ilie 1047 monsoon are : 
(0 ITiiusual dc'Iay in the setting in of the monsoon 
in tiie interior of tiic country ; (ii) had distribu- 
tion according to time of rainfall in many parts, 
a period of drought during the first six weeks 
folio wed hv a period of excessive rainfall : (Hi) 
excessive rainfail in East Bengal during July and 
Aiigiist and in East Punjab during the last 
wetdc of September, resulting in disa,strous floods 
in those regions. 

Hero is a summary month by month: 

Jime. — The monsoon ap])cared over Malabar 
on 3rd June which is aljoiit the usual date, but 
remained confined with rather feeble activity, 
niainiy to the coastal regions up to the Ivonkan 
during the first three weeks. In association 
with a depression from the north Bay of Bengal, 
it temp(uarily udvaneed into the Deccan the 
central parts of the country and South 
Xiciigal for a short period during the second 
week. There was again an increased activity 
of the monsoon in the country outside the north- 
west and Gujarat during tlie last wTck of June 
in association with a cyclonic storm from the 
north Bay ; but tiie rainfall during tl«e month 
was normal only in the nortli-cast, the south 
Peninsula and ICashniir while it was in large 
defect, in the north-u’est, Gujarat and the west 
United Provinces and in moderate defect over 
most other areas. 

Mv . — There was a distinct improvement in 
the behaviour of the monsoon during July, 
although even through this month the drought 
over tho north-west and Gujarat continued. 
Two depressions moved from the north Bay to 
tlie Central Provinces diuhig tho second and 
third weeks respectively and caused particularly 
heavy rain in south-east Bengal, the central 
parts of the country and the east. United Provin- 
ces. The Arabian Sea branch which had strength- 
ened considerably during the second week, 
became vigorous for a sliort sptdl and extended 
to Gujarat and east. Kajputana in the third week 
when very heavy rain fell in the Konkau, 
Gujarat, east kajputana, the southern divisions 
of the United "i'^rovlnees and in and near Central 
■Jindia. T’ho rainflUI for July was therefore normal 
or in excess over the Perunsula, the Central 
parts of the country, tiie United Protinees and the 
north-east, and in marked defect in Baliiehistau, 
ilic JS'orth-Wesi Frontier Province and west 
Baj]>ut3imi, wl'iile Sind had no rain at all. 
Considering June and July together, the rain- 
fall wa.s in large defect in Gujarat, the Punjab, 
W'e.st lUiijaitaxia, Sind, Baluchistan and the 
]Sorfh-^^”e^fc irontier Piovinef* and in slight to 
luoderate defect in Bast and ’West Bengal, Chota- 
ls’jig}>ur, OrisHsi, ea.-'t Ihijfxniana, west Central 
India, lierar, the Bombay Deccan and north 
ii.vderaba<I. Xllaewhero the rainfall was normal 
or in slight excess, 

AnguHt . — During the first half of August, the 
activity of the monsoon was confined to the 
north-east, the east. United l^rovineos and 
MJibUuir. The Peniusuk, however, had ii& 
liormal share of rsdnfall from fVeepn^t thunder- 
storms. The weather was dry in tk-e nartii- 
west except for a few rhiya of thundershow’ers 

Bprih Baluchistan, East Punjab and norfcl^ of 
> Piinjab, and Kashmir during the 

itta||,wi 0 k. The Arabian Sea branch strength- 
ened on the l&th and.es^tended vigorously Sato 


the Konkiin, Gtijarat, oast Kajputaua and the 
central pjirts of tho sub-continent, between the 
16th and 20th. A depression formed in the 
north Bay on the 19th, travtdled sua'oss the 
central regions and south Ihxjputana into lower 
Sind and intensified into a eycionic storm over 
north Cuteh by the 30th. It served to strengthen 
and maintain the activity of the monsoon over 
the eastern divisions of tho north-east, the central 
parts of the sub-continent 3ind the Ikninsula 
and to ^tend it to “west Kajputana, Sind, 
Bahicliistan f ncl East and W est Punjab. During 
the second half of August, the rainfall was there- 
fore in mediate to large excess over these regions 
and tills ei^ess made up to a large extent the 
deficiencies of tlie previous monsoon months in 
regions like Gujarat, Sind, west Kajputana and 
the south-^vest of West Punjab. 

September . — Under the influence of the Cuteh 
cyclonic storm of the h\st -week of August and 
two Bay de])ressious, the first of which movcil 
up to the east Central Provinces and the other to 
the west United Provinces the monsoon con- 
tinued active too strong over the country outside 
south-east IMadras, the south Deccan and the 
western divkions of the north-west. During 
the second week widespread thundershowers 
occurred in the south Peninsula in association 
with unsettled conditions over the Bay of Bengal. 
During the latter half of September rainfall 
decreased in the northern regions and increased 
in the Peninsula and central regions. A low 
pressure area moved across the Deccan into the 
east Central Arabian Sea by the 2‘ard, intensified 
into a deep depression wliieh moved north-east- 
wards to cross the coast near Surat and Anally 
filled up over East Punjab by the 27th. Under 
its influence widespread and locally heavy rain 
fell in the Peninsula south of Lat. 23°K between 
the 2'ist and 24th and in East Punjab and the 
lulls of the west United Provinces between the 
25th and 27th. The rainfall ini^ East Punjab 
caused serious floods in all the rivers there, 
damaging most of the bridges and bringing all 
transport completely to a standstilL The filling 
up of tliis depression marked the withdrawal of 
the monsoon from the north-w'est and the central 
parts of the sub-continent. In association with 
a deju’ession from the central Bay of Bengal 
which crossed the coast near Yizagax)atam and 
moved up to the north Bombay Deccan, wide- 
spread rain fell along the Cirears coast, in Hyder- 
abad, the east C'chtral Provinces, tho north 
Bombay Deccan, the north Konkan and east 
Gujarat during the last three days of the montii. 
By the end of September the moasoon had more 
or less withdrawn from the entire sub-continent 
excepting the ciiistorn divisions of the north-cast. 

The total rainfall for the mouth was in large 
excess in the tvci^t United Province.s, E.ast Punjab 
and north of est Punjab, i^ind, Kirjputima, Guja- 
rat, W'est Central India, Berar. the Konkan and 
Malabar, and in slight to m.oderate excess in the 
Bay Islands, Assam, Bengal, Chota Kagpiir, 
east Centnil India, the Central Provinces, north 
Hyderabad aiul in the rest of the Madras Presi- 
'‘dency. Elsewhere it %vas normal or In slight 
defect except in Oriss.a wiiere it was in moderate 
defect and in BaiuchistJtn where no rain fell. 
Data for Kashmir and the Korth-West Frontier 
Province are not aviiiiabie. Averaged over the 
phrins of India and Pakistan t-hc monthk rainfall 
was 47 per cent, in cs:eess. <» 
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Season as a whole . — Thoiipnh the monsoon 
arrived at the nsiiai time in .Time, it was very 
fe(d>le durinjr the first three weeks unci did not 
extend into the interior of the country so that 
tli(i rainfall for the montli was in inoderacc to 
large defect excepting in the north-east, Kashmir 
and tile south Peninsula. Increased activity of 
the monsoon and its extension into the central 
parts of the country, the United Provinces and 
the Peninsula during July gave more than normal 
rain over these regions wdiile Gujarat and the 
north-west still continued to be in large defect. 
The monsoon got into its stride by about the 
middle of August and extending mt(9 Gujarat 
and the nortii-west gave very heavy rain over 


most parts of the sub-continent and made up, 
to a large extent, the deficiencies of the. previous 
months. It continued active in the Unite<I 
Provinces, the central ])arts of thr sub-con- 
tinent and in the north-east outside Ori.ssa 
during September, and tiie rainfall for tin; month 
was normal or in exce.ss over tliese areas. It with- 
drew from tine north-west and the centre after 
the 25th of September, amt from the rest of the 
sub-continent excluding Assam and West Bengal 
by the end of the mouth. Averaged over t.lie 
plains of India and Pakistan the rainfall for the 
season as a ivholc was 7 per cent, in exc'css. 

The folloioing table contains informatimi, about 
rainfall during the period J ime to September 1047. 


Period, June to September 1047 


SUB-DIYISIOK. 

Actual 

Kormal 

1 ■ 

2. 

3‘ 1 

1, Bay Islands . , . . 


89*2 

70*8 

2. Assam* . . . . 


66*4 

61*3 

2 (a) Upper Assam .. .. 


62*4 

58 • 2 

2 (/j) bower Assam 


70*0 

69*0 

3. Bengal* (before iwrtition) 


58*9 

57 * 7 

3(a) Do. North 


58*8 

66-0 

3(b)})o. South-East 


77*4 

66*9 

3 (c) Bo. South-’West 


44-S 

44-0 

4. Orksa 


88*1 

43*1 

5. Chota Kagpm* 


36- 6 

42*8 

0. Bihar 


36*2 

41 ■ 4 

7. United Provinces, East 


SS-1 

*57 *5 

8. 1)0. do. West 


. 40*2 

35-1 

9. Punjab (before iiartition). East and .A'orth. . 

19*5 

20*7 

10. Bo. do. S()Uth-\\ est 


5*0 

tbS' 

11. Kashmir . . 


* . 


12. ATorth-West Frontier Province 




13. l.lahichistan 


' . “l*2 

’*2*4 

14, Sind .. 


3*0 

5*1 

15. Bajputana, West 


8-8 

9*0 

It). Bo. Ea.st 


33*7 

24*0 

17. Oujarat 


■ 22*3 

23*7 

18. Central India, West 


44*5 

38*1 

H). 1)0. do. East 


46*2 

; 

20. Berar 


34*4 1 

27*9 i 

21. Central Provinces, We.st 


53*6 I 

43*1 ! 

22. 1)0. do. East 


58*3 i 

47*5 ! 

23. Konkan 


97„*5 1 

88*7 ! 

24. Btnnbay DiU'can 


34*9 f 

34*2 

25. Jirderabad, Km*fh 

j 

30*9 i 

28*1 

SO. .Do. South ♦ . 


2r*sr 

23*6 

27. Mysore 


3M 1 

28*'t}. ■■ 

2S. Malabar 


93*4 1 

76*0 

20. Madras, South-East 


11*9 ! 

21*2 i 

30. Do. Berea n 

i 

23*1 ? 

• 15-6 ! 

31. .Bo, Coast, A’orth 

■ * . 1 

22*3 j 

20*4 1 

Mean of India exchidlng Bav Isinnds. 1 

't 34 5 j’ 

32*3 1 

Kashmir and BnluchBtan. 

1 

1 

. i; 


I .xVu-mai 


4 


} 


IS *4 

5- 1. 
4-2 
7-i) 
1*2 
7*2 

10-5 

0*1 

■5*{} 

6- 2 

0- S 

5*1 

1*2 

1- 8 


2*1 
1*1 
0*1 
1-4 
ff *4 
4 '5 
0*5 
1.0*5 
lii’H 
6*8 
0*7 
2*8 
4-2 
2 * 5: 
17' f 
0 7 
7'.j> 
Ml 


•f 20 
■p 8 
-f. 7 

-f- 11 

~ U 
B 10 
0 

— 14 
12 

-I- 2 

■f L5 
0 

— 20 


— 50 
-- 41 

— 11 
■h 27 

15 

■J" 17 
«f II, 
4- 23 
4" 24 
*'!' 23 

4- W 
-!• 2 
4- W 

,j. pg 

4- 0 

-I <1 
4' 


♦ The Hub'clhlsions t»i‘ A.'.sam and Bengal contprise of the foliowing disf rfets 
r/p/ao* A.v.v/pK.-'-Lakhhnpnr, Slbsagar, .Mowgong, .'Ihtmum, Kanmipaml Goaliar.’i, 

Zomr ..hs‘saw<.‘-'-(htro Jiiils, ivha.si ami Jaintla iiilK tjylhet, Caehur, A'hga ItifB, MaiihiUr ami 
Lushai Hills, 

Ikugat, Bogra, Bfingp#, Gooch Behar, JalpaigurL Ihirleellug. 

Malda and Ilajshahl. m ^ m 

Bemjuh bVed/i-/A/,v^.~.-’B;tkargnnj, Fiirldpiir,Pacca, MynMBsingh.Tipiicrah, A'oukhnli, i "hit fagong. 
Chittagong Hill Tract s and Tripura. ^ 

ihgu/w/.AVnd/i-lf’f.sC— -24*Pargjuuis, Kliulna, Jessore, 'Kaidia^ Murslihtofmd, BlrWiiiiiL BurdwaB, " 
Bankara, Hooghly, Howrah ami Atidtminwe. . iPfc 

f Mean ol Imlln excluding br.*W,F,P* ai». • 
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T IFE Indian coiitiaent, is divided geologically 
and therefore physiographically into three 
dhtinctand well-drliued units. Thenorth- 
erimiost unit conaistliig of sedimentary and 
erystuiiine rocks comprises the great mountain 
ranges of the iiimalayas that were upraised* 
geologically speaking, in comparatively recent 
times, and are beiieved to be still undergoing 
elevation. They constitute the sub-eoutiuent’s 
most unstable region and are therefore the 
sesit of the most vidient earthquakes. The ncrth- 
fouth running mountains of Burma are com- 
ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands being their south- 
ern continuation, and Burma likewise pays the 
suini* penalty for their instability. 

The southward pusii of these mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan f( reland — the region 
<’.f the Indo-Uangctic basin, now filled with 
alluvium. This constitutos the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, it shares, though in a lesser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes, 
ih.t it also makes its own independent contribu- 
tion of such eatas'trophies, tin we know from the 
Bihar earthquake of January 1934. 

The triangular portion of the Peninsula proper 
con.stitut.es a stable landmass — a Horst — as the 
gi'okfgists call it—and is rhe third and most stable 
I'vgioh inihe sub-ctnitijumd', being compaxatively 
frcf; from any severe earthquakes. Only one 
earthquake which did any considerable damage 
has been recorded from this region {April 1B43). 
P’rom the apex of the Peninsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably 
connected with some dislocation in the earth’s 


fore few earthquakes occur there. Although the 
Immediate cause of the shocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
upsets the equilibrium ol the earth (Eangra, 
1905) in the readjustment of which these move- 
ments occur. The same result is achieved by the 
slipping of large alluvial masses in deltaic areas 
or their uplift owing to tectonic forces (Bangoon 
Dec. 1027). The regions where mountain ranges, 
take sharp bends, being highly folded, are 
naturally arfhs of pent-up strains seeking relief 
and are therefore zones of great danger. The 
violent Quelh^a earthquake ox 1935 and the earlier 
ones of Mach and Sharigh (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places lie near sharp bends in the 
Suleiman, Bugti or Khthar ranges. 

Recent Shocks. — Numerous earthquake shocks 
wc-rt; exi»eri(?nced during the year 1946 in various 
parts of the I' aioii of India and in Pakistan, but 
lione of these appear to have caused any serious 
damage or loss of life. In the Union of India 
shocks of varying iiiteiiisity were recorded at 
Dighoi, in Assam (7th March, 1946), at Srinagar 
in Kashmir (25th February, 1046), at Jiibbuipur 
ill C.P. (10th January, 1940), at Debra. Dun in 
the United Provinces (4t.h September, 1946), and 
at Faridpnr (12th September, 1946) where the 
hitherto calm water of the river was agitated 
and ro.se to a height of 2 feet, the phenomenon 
being observable for 15 seconds. 

Tn Pakistan, earthquake shocks were recorded 
from Dresh. where a continuous shock was felt 
for 40 seconds (31st January, 1946) at Nagar 
Parker (8ind) where shocks lasted for 20 seconds 
(14th July, 1946). Shocks were also felt at 


crust, though there is no direct evidence of this. I Pe^jlmvar on the 26th of December, 1940, and 

I lasted from 1 to 3 seconds. 


These three units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity of earthquakes as we travel 
from north to south. They are indicated on the 
accompanying map, which is essentially the same 
as the one prepared by W. D. West of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

CAUSES 

It will be unnecessary to go into the origin 
of the individual caithquakes, but a few 
numirks on the main oxiuse.s of these phenomena 
will 1)0 illuminating. While minor earthquakes 
may bo due to volcanic activitj”, the major ones 
are almost invariably the result of movement 
along dislocations in the .earth’s crust or 
" faults ” as the geologists caU them, and thrust 
phlUCB. 

A niirnbcr of important faults run close to 
the southern edge of the Himalayas and the 
Ilinmlayan foot m therefore a very unstable 
region. A similar fault runs along the foot of 
the Shan ITatcau in Burma while the Kyauk- 
fcyan fault runs north and south in the 
Northern Shan States, and has jirobably given 
rise to earthquakes. n. ^ 

It may, however, be pointed wut that 
H is only Buch ‘faults’ as are still active that 
riw tb earthquakes. Thus the faults in 
area appear to be Inert and there- 


Very little is known of the Indirn earthquakes 
previous to the year 892 A.D. and accounts of the 
earlier of the recorded earthquakes are necessarily 
incomplete. T. Oldham has recorded the differ- 
ent sources of information of the earlier Indian 
eartliquakes in his catalogue. Among the works 
in which records of Indian earthquakes later than 
892 A.D. occur are the Tdrikhtd Ehuiajd (History 
of the Ctdipha), the Amiimii~fi4 Tdrikh by 
fbnulathir — a historical work of the Arabians, 
the Mir-di-ul-AIamt an unpublished work in the 
library of the Iloyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Baddoni (Bibliotheca Indies), Baber’s memoirs, 
Khiifi Khdns MuniakhabuUabdb, etc. 

Much information is al-io gleaned from the 
Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
the Philosophical Transadiom, etc. Accounts 
of the later earthquakes appear in detail in the 
records and memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India, from which much of the information here 
given is drawn. 

^ HISTORICAL REVIEW 

The chronological occurrence of the more 
important earthquakes may now be given. 

The earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the close of the year 
89% A.D. or early in 894 A.D,, when Daibui or 
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Daipul aa important town on tlie coast of theiattacM t& rock^i forty .-S'wc 
Indian Ocean was severols?' shaken and about ; Xear Obitta^vioni^ hU -rimirc lui^ ^ til !;tua 
150,000 persons lost their lives. As noted by | permanently nndur water. 

Oldham a record of this earthquake appears both 
in the Tdnkhul Khulatd (History of the Calipiis) 
and in Alkdmihfi4 TdriMu 
The enrth(|uakt‘ of July 0, io05 aUected 
Afghanistan and the northern inart of the sniv 
continent. It is recordeci thnt great lissners 
appeared in many parts and there w^erc exten 


lev of 
mhk 


Several shocks of vnryltw Inti n4n- r .'csirrc/l in 
dhferent parts o! tin* >iit 
Kashmir, Oiigole ami the yiqn'r c.f fh 

Ganges bet w-'cri ISth duly iTfii; an i May 

1803, but they were not of mneis hn|<c»rfai»'e, 

A violent, carthqtiake took plice on ’At ‘"4* pt 
1803, alTecting Niitinira, rulcytfa, Oiirhw/i} 


give landslips causing much damage and te -^ 4 ^ ih»Tla?ra Op doinCM of 

wfa , ijj. 0 ]Qe' da many as t||iitj?^*three i -i 


of life. 

shocks were felt and continued 
month. 

The Province of Kashmir was slftiken by an 
earthquake in 1552, but no details are available. 


5hnlP * several mo.-^ques erect cJ by <dirul Ul 
Ifor a whole;.^^^ the ground, vt:ral vtlhu:* 
swallowed up in GarhwaL 


hliiitl Jffifik 


This earthqtuike I? nofctf fo, fliC f;nd- that th«* 
upper portion of the f:uiuia« C| dah !♦ !1 «'• 
a result of it, though it Ih that th** Mbmi 

was also struck by Jightihng, 


Several earthquakes of less intensity took place 
between the years 1618 and 1664. On the 26tU 
of May, 1618, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost. 

The accompanjung hurricane resulted in the de- 
struction of several vessels. Lakhngar in Assam 
suffered an earthquake on the 7th February 1663. 

Shocks were felt in certain parts of eastern Bengal ; irroaeirSurara’m aii .uha ted 

for a period of thirty-two days during the year j 

1668. •" I A Town Std»mcruad.-““ln t!tf» rn wf 

The next earthquake of great intensity winch 

fected the sul.-eontiueut’ occurred in 1668, / / ''!/ '’i, ^ 

d.iajpP'n f.hp flot.pa P'nd— ntUi ICfjiv Ttq f tmct i.> .ni!ej4 WSuii Uii,a .41.'* s.- i .mA liU 


The fjirthqualvv ot June it, iA ' w,M I'-w* 
of the worst M|thqnakefi exi-erhiu!) >i In i', "’t * 
(outinent. Its eifect wa# f I h* srveri’*»l in futt-li, 
the chief town of W'hlrii'— chuui If 

ruined and 2,16)0 perwiw pftii-'lff'tL Ahnifdabud. 


affected 

between the dates 2nd — 11th May. Its effect 
was so serious that Samdji or Samdwilni — a 
town of 80,000 inhabitants sank into the ground. 


i'a branch of the Indus and fhu river lt;id Ici ru! 
ja fresh fhannei acro-*‘S ifc. Thn rs u’i' ri iduiwh 
jto the local inhabitants us Al'als f.aij b ur fbaj’il 

Foilowdng this terrible catastrophe there was a Embanksueiiit-, 
period of comparative quiescence of about 50 .. •< ? i 

• year®. Upper India was however shaken by am s'hock foiiOwC'.I by liuu.uf uiv i 

earthquake on the ‘14 Muharam of Aurangzib's f i 
12th year' (aiir-dt-ul-'AIam, an unpublished work ■ several hotixcjj fainng m .ktiarinsiudil un I 
of Bakhtiwar Khan) that is. the 4tli of June 1660, m , 

This earUiquake w.-is acouuipaiiinl by a bic: , ^.-.vn.ru.i ■ u. MVi.„ v 1 -, * A * 

intoflak^ Mtaram luAi' wm lilimM 

into a laivf caused Sts waters to oaciilow. pnmm Inst tlwjrlHfH 

Kashmir and Attock warn affected by shocks ' stated that a hill failing lurii llui rricr 
on 22Hd and 23rd June 1669 regpecfcivdv, ' in exUuHive llaulft, 

but not much damage appears to have tec'n ^ j, 

, ailectiog the Indlufi ' isn 

Delb E{irtbQualte.™-A tovero earthquake shotJk iU--» ami Ihe ve.ir b-d >»f i.(» U iwa 

Delhi oa Friday, the 17ih of aliiiy 1720, afc'are wortli luent,.*?!' ■ , it.Anri:.,. H. r tfwA 
about mid-day and w’as aecompankd by'siit,vs]v the vide of Kn^dnur J a .'m'. 
considerable damage to tim fortress, I’atchpur and the other that nilvrjt d « .d ar i Ife' 1 \m* ?‘n 
Mosque and other property, as wr'!i as loss iff ani iTtffr.a n , 5 .' * \if f 4 f 

life. Itm reported that coinpamively aevm anmetner a tin lAund , ?.?«!-.?(' a sm ‘ 
shocks continued for more than a month, so for at tot tvA* f im. , i**{ 

much so that the population of Dcdlii had to the inimber td was s»i U/U ki lu 

, sleep out of door^ durhtg this period I diur,ari\l per .f,r,y. ^ 

A violent earthquake aceompaiikd In* a hurri- ’fi.i' Asrf^ •, :P. - v 1 *< 1 ’* 

can® of grtatt iiteisifey octmm^ KImrir.aara r.Nfialwmt *\ t I.-, 

the delta of tiH! jf, y Ehatfimndn atone |mu ..m,. I 

reportod that craft plying on iho t lunges the ground ar-d a - » ' tof. „ iu,^f 

were vast away, tiio stoeple of a rh.-irdi -‘jik Ttkev^. There ' .lY ‘»f ;, ' """ " 

completely into the ground, ami IJOiMW pcnid, f'lni 24 lioufi 
lost their lives. It Is furl her reportca! that ^ u » h. , 

bajtim s were blown tw*ol«Agsies lip tlmiawr,' ' to' - . 1 

Bengal, Burma ami the Arakaii coast ‘Jto' ^ ht.-, nr i 

affected on 2nd April n 

reported that thu vitiorgei 
coast from tliC acii Is due " 

but Jhat j» a«„ obvioiw , fiiiggcfation, timiighY-alW'riJjnhd^hi.d.’ ' 


f 


•|< ! 


p Arakan coast were Ifi'^liawar, ti>\ h h srifV 

naa. ?« fuct U l, «nt i ’ , .i 

giUH’e of the Araknu ■ Jafbbib^d 0vi-m «■ 1 IP j t 

to fins fartij*|imk«*. rtoi 1 ih** »aU!j 


partw elovutto of th« c.»»toTVtrirP7S 

occuwffll. , U 1, Btutal Uuil oysters were lo«nl ' itfoffiiWylwr 4ali*}»li«>. ' '" "* * 
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Two earthquakes which affected the Deccan 
In March and April 1843 may he here 
recorded, for the De ccan, being a stable landmass, 
ia rarely affected by earthquakes of any intensity, 
Sbolapur, Maktal, Singriirgarh, Bellary, KuxnooJ, 
Belgaum were ail affected and much damage was 
done. This is the only earthquake known !n the 
Deccan which caused considerable damage. The 
epicentre was near Bellary. 

Upper Sind— Severe shocks, local in their 
effect, occurred in Upper Sind on 24th January 
3 852. Fort Kahaii was completely ruined and 
about 350 persons were killed. 

An earthquake occurnd on January 10, 
iSGD in Assam (C’achar). Tiie total area where 
shocks were felt extended 250,000 square miles. 

A severe earthquake occurred in the Bay of 
Bengal on the morning of 81st December 1881. 
The radius of the area affected was about 800 
miles, and the total area over which the shock 
was felt was in tlie neighbourhood of 2,000,000 
square miles, most of it being sea. It was felt at 
Gaya. Hazaribagh. A^>ra, Ootacamund and 
Calicut in Indi;.}. The northernmost point 
alfected was near Monghyr. 

The earthquake of May 30,' 1885 although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted In heavy 
loss of life and about 3,000 persons perished in 
Kashmir, The epicentre was a few miles west 
of Srinagar. The radius of felt area w'as 
800-450 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles. 

The epicentre of the earthquake of July 14, 
3885 was north-west of Dacca. It was felt 
violently throughout and ^Yest Bengal, 

but extended also into Chota Nagpur, Bihar, 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Assam. The area affected 
was approximately 230,400 square miles. 

Tiicu'e was an earthquake on December 20, 
1892, which was felt over the greater part 
of Baluchistan, and was connected with an 
old fault line that runs along the foot of 
the Kojak range in a N.N.E, direction. The 
foot of the range is nuirked by a depression 
and numerous springs which are indicative of the 
fault. It is interesting to note that as a result 
of this earthquake the area west of the fault 
subsided about one foot and moved southward 
about 2| feet. The earthquake was, however, 
local in its effects. 

The Worst Ever — ^The worst earthquake 
which has affected Assam and probably the 
greatest within historic times occurred on 
J2ti! June 1897. Stone buildings ha Shil- 
long, Goalpara, Gauhati, Nowgong and 
Syiliet were almost entirely destroyed every- 
where and Calcutta was seriously affected. 
Over 1,600 lives were lost and the earth- 
quake was felt In an area of 1,730,000 square 
miles. The earthquake was caused by a ** move- 
ment along s thrust-plane or thrust-planes, and 
along secondary thrust md fault-planes, which 
had a maximum length of about 200 mllea and 
a maximum width of about 60**'Tille8.*^ .-This 
movement was due to the relief differential 
strains set up in the interior of the efilrth. 

. The dlatricfc of Kangra in the Punjab suffered 
heavily on 4th April 1905, more particularly 
heeause the shocks occurred early in the morning 


when people were still asleep. There was heavy 
loss of life — 20,000 persons having perished. 
The area affected was 1,625,000 square miles. 
Kangra and Dharamsala were completely 
destroyed. The main shock was from north to 
south, foilow'ed by an equally severe one from 
south to north. The earthquake is ascribeci to 
movement along one of the reverse faults of the 
Himalayas. 

The earthquake of Oftobi.-r 21, 1909 affected 
only the Kachlii plain, Baluchistan. Considerable 
damage w5s done and over 200 lives were lost. 
The radius of the felt area was about 15--45 
miles. The elongated epicentre was N.W.-3.E, 
in directioi# The earthquake was presumably 
duo to the presence of a fault, though, the area 
beir^ covered with alluvium, this is more or less 
conjectuxal. 

A violent shock was felt on 8th July 1918 
whifh affected Bast Bengal, Assam, Burma, .'ind 
llu^ north-west as far as Lahore. It was most 
strongly felt in Sriraangal (Assam) where many 
tea-estate.s were ruined. The total area over 
which it was felt was 800,000 square miles. This 
earthquake was due to subsidence along a fault. 
It was accompanied by pouring out of sand, mud 
and water from fissures created in the ground. 

The areas around Rawalpindi, Peshawar and 
Attock are regarded as very unstable, as one big 
fault and numerous smaller ones are located in 
this region. The earthquake on 1st February 
1929 in the north-west Himalayas was at 
first thought to be connected with these faults. 
But it has been shown that the focus of this 
earthquake lay at a considerable depth — 160 
kirns. ^\T^ch Is a point of interest, for it shows 
that the shocks were not connected with any 
surface features such as faults. The epicentre 
was situated about 25 miles north-west of 
Abbottabad. Some damage ^as done to 
property and a few lives were lost, 

Assam was shaken by a severe earthquake 
on 3rd July 1930, after about 12 years of com- 
parative quiescence.' The total area affected was 
about 860,000 square miles. The town of 
Dhubri suffered considerable damage, but 
fortunately no loss of life occurred. This Is 
probably due to the fact that many houses 
axe built of flexible superstructure supporting 
light, often galvanised iron roofs* and at tha.t 
time of the year many persons were not sleeping 
inside their house.3. The earthquake was prob- 
ably due to weakness at the foot of the Assam 
range, movement along which zone was assisted 
by the rapid denudation of the mountains, 
which presumably upset the equilibrium. 

The earthquake' oi Aukuist 27, 1931 was one 
of the worst of the Baloehistan earthquakes, 
and about 200 lives were lost. It was preceded 
on the 25th by an earlier earthquake the 
epicentre of which was near Sharigh. The 
March earthquake was felt over an area of 
370,000 square miles. Both these earthquakes 
were coniiecte<i with the ^^.harp bends of the 
Suleiman, Bugti and Kirthar hills for such 
bends are regions of strain where earth 
Ikiovements are likely to occur. 
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The eartliqnake of January 15* 1934, the 
Korth Bihar earthquake, is still fresh in our 
minds. It was one of the most violent earth- 
quakes that have affected the Indian suh- 
contincnt. It is estimated that over 10,000 
lives were lost and several crores worth of pro- 
perty was damaged, Sitamarhi, Madhubani, 
Monghyr, Patna, Jamalpur, Muzaffarpur, 
Darjeeling, etc., and the Kepal valley suffered 
heavily. The epicentre of this earthquake ran 
from near Motihari through Sitamarhi to 
Madhubani. The total area over wliiph it was 
felt was 1,900,000 square miles. ^ Tne earth- 
quake is attributed to faults unaerlying the 
alluvium. It is fortunate that it occurred in 
the afternoon (about 2-15 p.m.), %r had it 
occurred at night it would have been one of the ' 
worst of such disasters ever experienced byi 
maiildnd. ; 

Quetta Earthquake. — ^The Quetta earthquake 
of May 31, 1U35 was one of the latest of the more 
violent catastrophies that have overtaken the 
Indian snb-contitieiit. This can be seen 
from the fact that 25,000 peo]de perished and 
damage to private property, railway lines, etc., 
ran into several crores. The town of Quetta 
was practically destroyed and the area 
affected was about 100,000 square miles. The 
causes leading to these earthquakes are unknown, 
but the focus was probably shallow. The earth- 
quake is probably connected with the sharp bend 
in the hill ranges near Quetta. 

The frequency of aftershocks of the Quetta 
earthquake of May 1935, according to the 
Geological Survey of India, appears to be con- 
siderably diminished, but several sharp shocks 
were felt during the year in the Assam seismic 
area, including those of 16th January at about 
18.46 hours and of 2l8t March at 21,45 hours, 
Indian standard time. 

The last severe earthquake to be experienced 
in the Indian suh-cositiuenfc occurred in the 
Hindu Kush on'^14th Kovember 1937, and was 
felt throughout the Korth-West Frontier 
Province, Kashmir, aa well a« largely over 
Fast and West Punjab, United Provinces, 
northern Sind and Baluchistan. Severt^ 
shocks were felt at Lahore, Kawalpindi, 

, Peshawar, Kangra, Chitral and Drosh, and con- 
siderable damage was done. Ko loss of life was 
'reported. ^ 

Although minor earthquakes have been 
reported from different parts of tk{‘ 
6ui)-eonriiient later than November 1937, 
none of these has caused damage or 
loss of life. Details of some of these are 
-■given below ' 

Uh January 1938. — Two shocks were felt 
at Drosh in the Chitral District, Korth-West 
Frontii-r Province. Another shock of the same 
intensity was felt on the 7th January, hut there 
was no damage or loss of life. 

3rd JUny 1938. — Tw^o shocks %vere felt at , 
intervals of about hvo second# at Shillong inj 
Assam, at .10-21 , p.m. ■. .. . .The, . ahock'S lasted ’ foi^’ 
about 40 seconds. There was very little damage 
to property and no loss of life. 

Wi February 1939. — Two shocks were felt at 
Drosh in Chitral at intervals of two seconds, hut 
there was neither material damage nor loss ou 
life*'' ■ ■ ■ ' " 


i lia 1939 .—- Mention must also be made of the 
earthquake of 2l8t November, 1039, which w'as 
felt at Jammu, Mian wall, Dehra Ismail Khan, 
Peshawar, Kawalpindi, Srinagar, Dalhouase, 
Kabul, Gilgit, Skardu, etc. Its epicentre was in 
the Hindu Kush range being situated at 36® 
N. 75.5® E. Its focal depth was 200 XCM. 

The intensity of this earthquake at Srinagar 
and Gilgit was VII on the Mercali scale. At 
Srinagar three shocks were felt at intervals of 10 
seconds each. Cracks developed In the w'alls of 
the Observatory and other biiildiugs in the city. 
At Gilgit, which suffered three shocks at intervals 
of 2 seconds each, boulders slipped down from 
the surrounding mountains and dust spread all 
over the valley* 

During 1940 earthquake shocks -were felt at 
Guimarg in Kaslimir, at Banner (Bajpiitana) and 
at Bhuj and Kadhanpur in the Western Iiidian 
States, 

At Guimarg two shocks of moderate intensity 
were felt on the 3rd August at 14.45 (I.S.T.) and 
cracked walls of Jbiitdia houses. Shocks of mo- 
derate intensity were also felt on 8th August and 
21st September, 1940, but apart from cracks in 
kutcha houses 110 damage was done. Banner 
and Bhuj experienced a sliglit shock ©n Slsti 
October while Bhuj had another shock on 13th 
November, 1940. 

There was no loss of life or serious damage to 
property during any of these earthquakes, 

la 1941 .— A large number of earthquake 
shocks occurred in the rfub-continent during the 
year 1941. It is uiinecesaary to give details of 
all these but particulars of three or four of the 
more important ones may be given. 

An earthquake of moderate Intensity took 
place on the 2lst of January 1941 at 18-16 
hours (I.S.T.) with its epicentre to the north of 
Assam. The shocks lasted for about one 
minute but no damage was caused. 

Another earthquake occurred on the 26th 
June at 17-27 hours (I.S.T.) This earthquake 
whose 'epicentre lay in the neighbourhood of 
Nicobar Islands, was of very great intensity 
and was felt in Madras, Cliittagoug, Chandwadi, 
Colombo, etc. Extensive damage to buildings 
occairrod in Port Blair where 4 persons were 
killed and 4 seriously injured. The duration 
of the shock was less than half a minute. 

On the 30th of June at 23-58 hours (I.S.T.) a 
shock of mo<!erate Jiitenslty was felt at Port 
Blair. Its epicentre lay in, the BClghlsourhood 
of north Aa<lttm,an, 

Another earthquake occurred on the 29feh 
of September at B-S hours (I.S.T.) at Quetta, 
The shocks lasted for about 35 seconds and 
caused damage to kamha buBdiags and mud 

houses in Quetta. 

Tiiree eartiiquakcs of slight to moderate 
iiitftiisifcy were recorded during the ymr 1942. 

M gj^rthqualft^ of slight intensity with 
epicentre ijf Assam was fdt at 16-17 hours 
.< I.S.T. ) ■ ou 22nd February iu' parte of tilcl 
undivided Bengal and Assam. No loss of life or *“ 
damage .was reported, .,0n„2,2nd. March a .quake ..... 
of imoderate intensity waa" felt at 7-38 hours 1 at 
Lahmre, Kawalpindi and Bimia, The eplccatr# 
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iiiaiii facts c<an be easily stated. The 
J. jyopulatioji of t ho sub-continent is about 389 
millions (38vS,097/jr)5). Out of this roughly 
1530 mins, are in the Doininion of India, SO nilns. 
arc in the Dominion of rakistan, and 80 iiilns. 
in the States nilcfi by Princes. . Out of the 80 
mins, in t)io States again more than 78 mlus. 
live in the Statc.s %shich Iiave acceded to tlie 
'J)oiiHniou of Jndia and about 2 mins, in the 
States winch Jiave acceded to Pakistan. 

Of the total population 201 mins, are males and 
188 mlus. are females. The urban population 
is about r>0 rains, wlille the rural population is 
about 340 inhis. The birth-rate is about 40 
pcT thousand, and the death-rate is about 30 
per thousand. 

Seven physical types can be distinguished 
among the people living in the sub-continent : 
the Turko-lraniati, tlic Indo-Aryan, the Scytlio- 
Dravldian, the Aryo-Dravidian, the Mongolo- 
Dravidian, the pure IVEongolian and the pure 
Dravidiaii. But the types are all so mixed 
together that it is mucli easier to classify the 
people according to tlic language they speak or 
the religion they profess. 

The chief religions of the sub-continent are 
Hinduism, Islam, Buddism, Sikkisin, Jainism. 
Ctiristiaiuty, Zoroastrianism, and Ammlsm. 
The iium ber of Hind us are 240 mins, of Muslims 
about 04* 4 mins, of Buddhists about 13 mins, of 
Sikhs about 5*7 mins, of Gliristians about 6-3 
mins, of Parsis about 110,000 and of Animists 
roughly 8 mins. To represent the figures in the 
form of a ratio, Hindus form about 04 per 
cent, of the total population, Muslims about 
27 percent., Buddliists about 3*5 per cent., 
Sikh.s 1 per cent., Jains 4 per cent., Chris- 
tians 1 per cent., Parsis *03 per cent., and 
Animists 2 • 5 per cent. 

According to a linguistic survey no fewer than 
220 languagi'S are .spoken throughout the sub- 
contiuciit. But they all flxil into four main 
groujjs ; the Muiida languages, the Dravidian 
languages, the Indo-.^ryan languages and the 
Tibeto-Oliinese languages, 
literacy is very low, being about 12 per cent. 

ECONOMIC SET-UP 

A few more figures from tlic economy of the 
sub-continent will complete tiie over-all picture. 
The per capita income is about ils. 65 a year 
which is among the lowest in the world. In 
the 0.S.A. it is Hs. 1,406 and in Japan B.s. 281. 
A -word of caution is, howfver, necessary here. 
HiO figures given above represent income in terms 
of money. And it Is possible that real incomes, 
tiiat Is, ‘the ainoiiiifc of goods which the money 
can buy, do not vary as hmch. 

About 44 per cent, of the population was 
enumiTafcod as workers in Iho census of 1931. 
Out of this about 67 I'ser cent, was cngixged 
in agriculture, 30-3 per cent, in mining and 
industry and the rest, 22*8 per cent, in trade, 
traps iKWt, etc, 0 - * 

In 1931. the average worker agriculture 
earned aJ)out Bs. 86, in industry and mining 
Bs. 192, and In trade and transport Bs. 305 a 
»ar fespeotivoly. 

Orrying the analysis of industry further, tliere 
TO'flWb %pe0 of industry, cottage Industry and 
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large-scale hKhustry, About 00 per cent, of 
the total iiKlustrial population is engaged in 
small scale or cottage infiustry, and' 10 per 
cent, in large-scale industry. The average 
monthly income varies from ITovince t-o 
Province, la Bombay in 1036-37 the average 
income of a worker in cottage industry was 
Its. 15, wliilo tlie average earnings in organised 
indu-stiy was Ks. 27 a month. These 'iigurea 
could hp taken as representative for the sub- 
continent qpe a whole. 

Turning to agriculture, the amount of land 
available fer cultivation is 362 mins. acre.s. The 
number orTvorkers in agriculture which compriseH 
cultivating owners, tenant cultivators, ere., was 
004 mins, according to the census of 1031. Tiius 
the amount of land jicr worker works out at 
54 acres. 70 per cent, of all fiirms arc less 
than 5 acres each, and a good percentage are 
actually less tlian one acre each. 

"Sye shall leave the vital statistics to a later 
section, and deal with the rest of the items one 
by one in greater detail. 

PHYSICAL TYPES 

As xve have already stated the physical type 
found in the sub-continent varies considerably 
from place to place. ISTo one, for instance, %vouId 
confuse the main types, such as Gurldias, 
Pathans, Sikhs, Eajputs, Kagas, Tamils, etc., 
nor does it take long to carry the differentiation 
much farther. The typical inhabitants of the 
sub-continent — the Dravidiaiis — differ altogether 
from those of Northern Asia, and hiore nearly 
resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra and 
jMadagascar. YThatever may be their origin, 
it is certain that they have settled in the sub- 
continent for countless ages and that their 
present physical characteristics have been 
evolved locally. In the nortii-we.st they have 
been displaced by successive lujrdes of invaders, 
including Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and 
Sloghals, and in the nortli-cast by Mongoloid 
tribes allied to those of Burma. Betw^een these 
foreign elements and the pure Dravidians is 
a borderland where the coniiguous races have 
intermingled. 

The people of the sub-continent are generally 
divided into seven main physical types. There 
would be eight if the Andamanese w'ere included, 
but this tiny group of Negritos may be 
disregarded. 

The Twrko-Iraiiiaa type is represented by the 
Baloth, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. It wus form- 
ed by a fusion of Turki and Persian elements, in 
which the former predominate. Typical charac- 
teristics are : stature above mean ; complexion 
fair ; eyes mostly dark but occasionally grey ; 
habr on face plentiful ; head broad, nose mode- 
rately narrow, prominent, and very long. The 
feature that strikes one most pronnuently Is the 
portentous length of the nose, and it is ])i'obabIy 
iids peculiarity that ha.s given rise to the 'tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the iVfglians. 

The fndo-Aryan type Is found in the Punjab, 
Bajputana, and Kasimiir, and has as its charac- 
teristic meiubers the Itajpuis, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, winch is readily distinguishable 
from the Turko-,rranian, approaches most closely 
the traditional Aryan typo which colonised tho 
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sub-coiitiiicnt.. The stature is inostiy tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face 
plentifii!, head long ; nose narrow and prominent 
but not specially long, 

Tlie Scytho-Dravidian type comprises the 
Maratha Brahmans, tiie Kunbis, and the Ooorgs 
of Western It\<lia. It is formed probably by a 
mixture of Scythian and Dravkiian elements. 

, .This typo is clearly distinguished from tlie Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and 
a lowtij' orbito-nasal index. Ali of these cha- 
racters, except perhaps the last, mjj^" be due 
to an intermixture of varying degree with the 
Bravidians. In the higher groups the amount 
of crossing seems to have been sligfit ; in the 
lower Dravidian elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidiark or Hindustani type 
is foimd in the United Provinces, in parts of 
■Rajputana and in .Bihar and is represented in its 
upper strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in 
its lower by the Ciiamar, Tliis type is probably 
the lawsuit of the intermixture, in varying pro})or- 
tions of the Iiulo-Aryau and Dravidian types. The 
hi^ad-forui is long with a tendency to medium ; 
the complexion varies from lightish brown to 
black ; tiie nose ranges from niediiim to broad, 
being always broader than among the Indo- 
Aryans ; the stature is lower than in the latter 
group and usually below the average according 
to the Bcale. The higher representati^Ts of this 
type ajjproach the Indo-viryaus while tiie lower 
members are in many respects not very far 
removed fixun .the Dravidians. The tyjie is es- 
sentially a mixed one, yet ' its characteristics 
are readily definable, and no one would 
take even an upper class Hindustani for a 
pure lado- Aryan or a Chamar for a genuine 
Dravidian. The distinctive feature of the 
type, the character which gives the real clue 
to its origin and stamps the Aryo-Dravidlan as 
racially (liftereat from the Indo-Aryaa is to be 
found in the prc>|>ortion of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type of 
Lower Bengal and Orissa, coinpnsing the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the yfnslims 
of eastern Bengal, and othr^r groujts is ^leculiar 
to this part of the sub-corn inent. This typo 
is a blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid ele- 
ments, with a strain (d liido-Aryan blood in the 
hieher groups. The head is broad ; tiie <‘oinplex- 
io!i is dark ; hair on face usually plentiful ; 
stature medium : nose medium, with a tendency 
to Imaui. This is one of tiie' most di.st-inetive 
type^ in tiie sub-continent and its members ma^ 
be recognised at a gluma*. Within its own 
habitat the type extends to thi^ ilimalavas on 
tile nortli and to Assam on tlie east, and probablv 
includes tin* buik of tiie population of Orissa"; 
the Western limit coinenies api>roxiinately with 
the hilly country of Uhota ^S’agpur and western 
iSeiigal. 


The Mongoloid type of tlie Jlimajayas, 
Nepal; and Assam is represented liy the ivanets 
ofLaluil and Kuhi; the Lepchas of Darjeeling 
and Bikkxm ; the Limbus, Alurmis and oi 
gunings of Nepal ; and tlie .Ikalo of Assam. 
The head is broad ; tiie complexion is ilark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face st'ant y ; 
stature short or below average ; nose fine to 
broad, fiice eharacteristicixlly fiat ; eyelids often 
oblique. 

The Dravidian type extends from Ceylon to 
the valley of the Ganga and pervaiies Madras,^ 
Hyderabad, tiie Central Provinces, most of 
Central India and Chota. Nagfmr. its most 
characteristic representatives are tiie ibiniyans 
of Alalabar and the Bantals of Ciiota Nagpur. 
Probably this was tlie original type of the 
population of the sub-continent, now inodilied 
to a varying extent by the admixture of Aryan, 
Scythian, and Mongoloid elements, in typical 
specimens of this type the stature is short or 
below mean; the comjiiexion very dark, approacii- 
ing black ; hair plentiful, with an occasional 
tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head long ; nose 
very broad, sometimes depressed at the root, but 
not so as to make the face a ppear da t. This race, 
the most primitive of rhe Indian types, oceupdes 
the oldest geological formation in the sub- 
continent, the inediey of forest clatl ranges, 
terraced plateau, and midiiluting jilains which 
stretch roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to 
Cape Comorin. On the east aiui the west of the 
pentii.sulai‘ area the domain of the Dravidian is 
eoutenninoiLs with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the IlajimihsI Iliiis. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryaa or Alongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
The Dravidian is a hard labourer and is found 
wherever there is dt'niarui for liard manual 
labour whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, 
or Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of eastern 
.Bengal or doing .scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Kangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black akin, hia 
squat figure, and the Hijgro-llke proportion of 
his aos©» In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive In varying dogrees, 

REUGION, COMMUNITY 

The main facts have aireiuly been .stated. 
Hindus form about two-thirds of the whole 
population, Afuslims a little less than a* third ; 
while Siklis, Christ A 'iils and Barsis and others 
cover the re.st. In the omiiibuB head *ot!iere‘ go 
foreigners and minor eienients not lallhm within 
the main divisions. Further on a table is given 
which show’s the distribution of pojuUation by 
religion in the provinces of iudja and Pakistan 
and some of the chief ytate.s and States groups. 
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were a .a’reat number of tril.'es \\’ho wort* more or 
less asi^iimilated towards liiiuiiiiHia so timt it was 
always cliliicnlt to draw tbu line of dernareatiori. 

For this rea.son it. was fc-lt tJiat einnn era lion by 
community ratinu- than by reli.u:ion wuuld not 
onli' be siin}>Ier but actually give a. more accurate 
X>ieiure of the whole set-up/ 

Here Is a table which shows the number o! 
people of some of the chief castes among the 
Hindus -in the, suh-coutineut. Certain of the 
castes are grouped together as ‘sciieduled castes* 
or ‘IlarijaiTs’ as Stahatma Chaiidhi calls t.inun. 
The s<-lieduled castes munbt'r hetweem bO to (h) 
mills, and^^re one-fifth of the Jlindus ns a whole, 
or ojie-eightli of the total jjopulatioii of the 
sob-continent. 


ITindiis large.ly jirodominato in the fanitre and 
south of the silli-continciit, and in tlie Madras 
i*ro\'ince tlicy arc liO less than 87 per cent, of 
the po])nia.tion. Jlindus are in the majority in 
Hiliar, Orissa, the bhiited Provinces, the Central 
Indi.a tracts, ilajpiitana and pomhay. Mu.slims 
numopolisc tiie Xorth-West Frontier Province, 

Palncidstan, aiid ICashmlr and are considerably 
in excess in we'^tcru Punjab and eastern Bengal 
and Sind. Thi*y form about per cent." of 
tiie ])oj)ii!utlnn of 15 per cent, in the 

I'nittsi Provinces. 

'^rho Sjidis are lucalised in the Punjab and the 
.Tains in Ilajpiitana, Ajmer-Merwara and the 
neiLi'hbonring states. 

]\h)re tlian ’half of tiie total numljer of Christ-' 
inns reside in souih India inehidiiig the Hyder- 
abad State. The rcmaintler are .seattered over, 
the continent, the laigau' numbers being returned j 
in the Punjab, tiie United Provinco.s, Bengal, I 
Bihar and Bomlin y. I'lie Parsecs and .Tews are I 
eiuelly residents of the Bombay Presidency, I 

The Christian coivununity now niiinlaers Just: 

O.dinillious of persons in the sub- continent or * 

1 . 7 per cent, of the popnlation. Tliis constitutes ‘ 
an increase of <*. per cent., over the last census. 

IS' early (>0 per cent, of Christians are 
returned from Ihe .Madras Province and its. 

States, and the eommuiiity can claim 40! 
persons in every 1,000 of the p^'P^bition <>f| 

^tadras ami as large u proportion as 20; 
per cent, in Cmhiu and 32 per cent, in Trav-i 
aneore. Klsewhcj’e the Christians are scattered’ 
over t lie, larger Provinces and States, the two' 

Punjabs. IBjhar and Orissa, 

Comparing tlic rdd(>r figures wc Ihnl that 
the Muslims liave gradually increased over the 
continent as a- whole, but the increase i;s very 
small. The ratios in East and West P.engal re- 
main about i lie same. In tiie Punjab as a whole 
the ,M.tislim ijojiulation lias increased by to 
3 per cent. Within the Punjab itself, however, thoi 
population has resorted. There are har»lly any | 
nou-3fuslim,s left in West Punjab, or the 
.F,P. and Balnchi'.iiaii for the matter of lluit, and ! 
haniiy nny i\riislims in Ha.st Punjab, 'irhe .niosti 

iifd^imibkvrise is ill the Assaiiiuirea \vhk‘h for the > , , - ,, 

pn'sciit purposi* includes Syliiet. the rise being a j ^H‘re. As wt; have alrtuidy f^Cd'cd tjunv .arc four 
consequence of migration 6om Mymensingli Id. ' langiiagc'", the *\lniida hineu.ages, 

lit noaL in some ni’o\ iiices Hie ratio of i>ra\jdtan languages, lise Indo-Aryan lam 
Mimlims has dropps 

tenxl a <ln»p oi 1 jK-r c*cat. Imt now the balahce; 
may be nn.>rG tiian rt‘stored by tiie recent-' 

■.mii ■ ' ‘ ' ■ ' ' ■' '* 

arc 

: per cent, and Kimlimir If, 

recent eveufs may tia VC helta'd to reinforce the j The principal 3)ravldinii languages, Tamil, 
icmicucy imlh in Ajmer and .famuiu. ! Teliigii, Mukvalam. Ivnnaresc and Tuln hav«* a 

The proportion of Uiudussiuws little change Imxich wider ‘ distrihutiuu. Once tluw w’cre 
over Hie suh-ccfiit incut as a wiiole. There is a Igpoicon over the whole sub-continent . .Nnwthev' 
.small rme iu Helhi. Ajmer, Gwalior and Travail- j are iiinited to peninsular India. Tim hi,st-named 
core, while, Ihcre is a small drop In Madras ; language Tulu is indeed sxji.ken in just mie dis- 
{i‘ ]H‘r <*cnt. dim fu excision of Ganjam auditnet in the wiude sub-cuntineut, cfr. iSouth 


Banlya . . 
Brahmin , . 
Chamar . . 
iJhobi ' . . 

Goiid 

llajjam . . 
Jat 

Kayasth . . 
Koli 

Tviimlinr , , 
Kumbi .. 
Lingayal . . 
:Maliar 
I^hihratha 
Namasudra 
P„ajput- . . 
Teli 


2.. 500.(U)0 

14.250.000 

11.200.000 

2.000. 000 
2.000,000 
2,000,000 

7.400.000 

2.500.000 

2.500.000 

3.350.000 

8.300.000 

2.700.000 
.3,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,200,000 
0,800,000 
4,200,000 


LANGUAGES 


A note on language will net be out of place 


iu En-'t lit ngal. in some jin winces the ratio of ihaiidtan languages.^ lise Indo-Arya 
has dropped. Sind fur instance, regis- 1 and the libcto-tiuniyw languages. 

I Miinda languages are sp«,ihen by the pre- 

i>! inhabitants of the suli-cont incut now 
aigiatjuns la and <uit ul the Pro’s uu'e. ^hhei , tTH. [iin< jnul iinudc'i of tlic 

treas where a drup is registered are, Ajnier : and jum^hs ui the 

1 per cent, and Kahimir 1 f.er cent. Once again , punutu. 


Kdrapet), Bengal Hi per cent). U.P. (i of 
i per caul), and Thliar, C.P., Assam and 
^Mysore. The uveraU jio.sition is substantially 
nucha nged, tlioimh recent deveini^merita have 
teudetl to mule Himlu areas morii'^jdindil and 
Muslim areas more Muslim iu the noFvh-west and 
the. noith-east. 

'.In the c<'ii.sus of ion religion us a census 
criterion wans drop peal in favour of the coiq[CCpt 
pf ©ammunity. Tltc chief reason was that there 


Caiiara in the .Madras .Presidency, 

m The Indo-Aryan languages were luiroduced 
by the invaders winlu^j, froiu flic jiort ii-wcst. 
But the languages havi' now spread ovee lUc 
whole of the north and lan-c penetrated i 
south than the Vitulliyas, In t he fur iiort 
are found Baluchi. Pu-bfi*. ami P.raiiui. 
cast W’O hud Pahari, lahada, Punjabi, 3\a: 
*5'imdh Bihai'i, Onya and Bengali. Going 


Population 


wo find Bajnsthnni, Gujoral.i jukI MaratbL 
AnotlifT liuis^uagn wiiiah is m-uoraily grouped with 
Hindi is iTdii. rrdu was fjoru i)i the bazaars 
(d northern .India when tins .Moghul soldiers 
(•ante into touch with tlie local ])opula,tion. 
Unhi Jtiay he called .PersiauiKed lilndi and is 
widely spoken by the Mnsliins in the north and 
in certain areas hy the ilhidus as \veli. 

. The Tibeto-C'hinese languages are not import- 
ant as they are etudined wholly to Himalayiin 
hill tribes such as Lcpchas. 

The i’ollowing figures are iiiteiided to g^-e some 
idea of the distribution of the vari^is Indian 
.languages mentioned above: — 


Hindi 
Ecnga.ll 
Telngu 
. Marathi 
Tamil 
Punjabi 
Eajasihani 
.Kanarcse 
Orij^a 
Clnjerati 
Malaya 'am 
iSindld 
Assamese 
Kashmiri 
Ba 111 eld 

Muuda languages 


70,oi?0,000 

51,000,000 

20,000,000 

21 , 000,000 

20,000,000 

.10,000,000 

14.000. 000 

12.000. 000 
11,000,000 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 

4.000. 000 

2.000. 000 

J.uUO.OOO 

(.100,000 

4,000,000 


Aligarh, Ludhiana., Shalijlnanpur, Sali.'u’anpur, 
Claya, dhansi, Ehavuagar, 11 ydi'rai;;ni (Slnd). 


City. 


Popu 1 u 1 io n ' 1 Vt p ( d e. Hi ) u 


1041. 


iOUl. 


UKBAN AND RDBAL 


tion of population between uj'ban and rural areas ! Ajmer 
we find, as we have already staled, that the j Multan 
percentage of the urban pojmlaticui to tiio rural) Rawalpindi 
Ls about i;i, wlileli shows an inerea.se of 2 per cent j haroda. , . 
over the last eensrls dm* ]>a rtly to natural increaso .Moriuiabad 
and- partly to migration from rural areas, ITinnevelly wltii' 
The jK'reentage of urbim population ranges! cottaiu . 
from 2.8 in Assam to 20.0 in iJuiubay which isj Mvpsore ... 
tlie most urbanized of tiic ma Jor Jh-ovinees. The | Salem ’ . * 
relative iigures hn* tin' major ITovinces and, bashkar *' 
•States-™ and States groups are given in u table i Surat 
further on. I d'amslanipur 

India and Pakistan ai e so often referred to as a | Sialkot . , 
land r>f villages that <me js ajtsfc to overlook tJiei djilhindcr 
real dimen.siuii.-; of tiie urban po'pnlatioin it is! fColur 
true that oni\ 2 per cent. <d‘ the jntpulatiun ’ Coimbatore 
is urban; but tin n it i.s a 2 p<‘r etuit. "CrivandruiU 
of min'!., wliieh nudes it 50 ruins.,' Likaner 

that is to ^,ay. mins, more timn the : 'Cidhpur 
jiopulatiou of Britain •uhiv'h is always re- 'Calicut 
icrretl to as a hfirhly urbauizeil couiirry. in Bhalpara 
the same vay it B true that tliere are 700.000 ' KoibAUgarh 
village- in Tile .Nub-eonrimuit, But there are ahu ; luidlnann 
nearly o.Oou urban areas that, is, areas with a , ^habjaluutpur 
pupulatiou .if Tijnro tlian 5,ooo. ' 4) f these urlain ’ 'Saharanpur 
areas 5(> are cities, towns with a ]iupubit|on of.C'aj-a ,, 
100,000 ami im-n*. in lo;U there were tmly . . 

cities which im^ans that the number of eit}t>s''hadyC»Soivnagar 
risen by .10 by lot !. Only oiir? plut'e Tiniwvdly- 1 Hydei^iibad 


Calcutta with How'rah. 

, 2,48S,«>8:> 

1,3S8.(U4 

Bombay , . 


. 1,480,8,80 

1,161,383 

Madras . . 


777, 4Si 

647,230 

Hyderabad 


700, 15' 1 

466,894 

Delhi 


521,840 

347,530 

Lahore 


071, ('50 

420,747 

Ahmeciabad 


. 591,207 

. 3L0,UtR> 

Bangalore with Civil ami! 

Military Htution .d 4tal70(> 

! 306,470 

Lucknow. . 


1 2s 7, 177 

■ 274.65U 

Amritsar 


! 301.010 

261,8 to 

Karachi .. 


; 350,402 

’ 217,701 

Poona 


! 258,107 

' lO-SOTS 

Kanjiur 


I 487,.22|. 

! 243,755 

Agra 


i 284.140 

; 220,764 

Naginir 


1 301.057 

i 215,165 

Benares . . 


! 263, i lit i 

! 205,316 

Allahabad 


i 26o,t;3i} 

1 183,014 

Madura .. 


' 230,144 

182,013 

Srinagar . . 


1 207,787 

' 173.573 

Patna 


1 17i5,7(Jl:» 

145,432 

Sholapur 


! 212,020 

; 144,654 

•bupur .. 


1 175,S10 

5 1.0i,579 

Bareilly 


, 102,088 

144,031 

Trielnnopoly 


1 150,500 

1,42,843 

Dacca . . 


1 213,218 

138,513 

Meerut . , 


1 100,200 

136,709 

Indore 


; 2u:h005 

1 47,100 

Juhbulpore 


! 178,330 

t 124,383 

Peshawar 


( 130,067 

1 87,440 


Pa lam-' 


147.25S 
142.7(18 
J 8 1,1 00 

iroiouH 

112,414 


11 %524 
11 9,45? 
2HI,2H4 
112,860 
110,562 


.. 01, 64-1 

I01M>6S 

.. 150,540 

107,142 

*.1 120,702 

102J70 

.. 1S2.4;»2 

.126,040 

..i 171,413 

1 08,036 

..j 148.711 

: 83,738 

.J 138,318 

MH>.‘s73 

... 135.283 

; 8o.03ti 

133.850 

1 85,013 

I3(l34.s 

, 05J08 

128.365 

tio.uin 

^ . 1 27.226 

85.027 

-126.8 12 

04,736 

126.352 

00,273 

,b 117,0 11 

1 8 1.075 

11 2. ill .5 

H3.K78 

IU,630 

' 0.S.5H6 

101.16:! 

1 83,764 

.. f08.2«i3 

1 7H,655 

. 105.223 

: «8,fio5 

103,251 

' 03,il2 

102,851 

75„.504 

....j J27,52i 

06,621 

i 

f the cities at 

1 ^ 

^ A whole 

In. to 16,5 mlm, a rkeof 


I notable contrast with the 

s sab-coiitlueiifc m a wliole. 
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I ^ivS interesting to note liO%v the urban element 
has gradually risen over a number of years from 
iSDl. Here* is a. short table which makes the 
trend guitc clear. 


Year 

Biiral 

Urban. 

, ■ ' 1891 

90.5 

9.5 

1901 

00.1 

9.9 

1911 

90.6 

9.4 

1921 

89. S 

10-2 

■ 1931 

80 

11 

1941 

87 

13 



The United Provinces shows the largest ac- 
cretion in numbers to the city category ndth the 
imnjab (East and West) coming second. Over 
a third of the new names come from these three 
Provinces. The growth of llawalpiudi is con- 
spi(!uous a sa military centre, while industrialism 
is chiefly responsible for the growth of Sialkot in 
West Punjab and Jamsliedxuir in Bihar. 

In a relative sense the United Provinces has 
always had more large towns than any other 
Province. Bengal (East and West) ju'esents a 
very interesting contrast in this respect. It has 
the highest population hut the least number of 
urban centres. It lias only one metroixilis-— Cal- 
cutta, only one city practically suburban to Cal- 
cutta — Howrah, and one new arrival — Bhatpara. 

On any showing both India and Pakistan 
are. in for urlianizatlon on a big scale, which will 
affect more j^ronouncedly really large towuis than 
the smaller ones. Much of this urbanization is 
attended by the usual evils of lack of control, 
squatters’ freedom and general squalor. The 
approach to some of the fast growing towns like 
Deilii or Calcutta are hideously defaced by brick- 
fields, aquatter’s camps and general riff-raff. 
Tiie matter of the spreading town cries aloud for 
a plan. 

I'he rate of growth is much higher in the larger 
units than in the smaller ones. Ileasons : Pir'et, 
iudusi-rialization which has for instance largely 
created Coimbatore as a modern phenomenon. 
The case of Coiuiliatorc is interesting as it is 
the lirst striking instance of a large town based 
on electric and not steam power. 

A contributory cause of the growth of large 
towns is the hu-t that city life has begun to ap- 
I»eal to the middle and lower middle classes in the 
sub-continent. Accommodation w-hich is within 
it s means a nd to its tast(» is now available. There 
arc the huge Idiaiks of ilats with such amenities 
as electric lights and running water which have 
altered the face of <uties like Bombay and Cal- 
eulta. Other cit-y featuirs like trams, buses, 
emcmas also appeal. Jidiication is not only 
better in the t owns it is sometimes not available 
in the rural arms. Thus housing, transport, and 
the sheer (‘onvenienct's of life in the city have led 
to a sieutly stnunn of migration into tJjc larger 
towns of the. sub-conUnent. During the whrr 
owing to the enormous demand for mauual and 
clerica! work, the stream of migratimi became a 
ffood wdiieh overwhelmed cities like Boinba.v, 
Calcutta and Deild. The presoiit population ol^ 
Bombay is estimated at tlireo wKlio 

that of Oalctuta at four miUionsf. vi'ter London, 
3S“ew york and Mo.scow, Calcutta w^as the 
largest Allied capital during the War, 

.LITEEACy ... 

can now wind up the 11 ret half 0 this«f 
With, ft short note on the lltemey position. 




Literacy by %vhieh -was meant, until the 1031 
census, ability to road a letter and wuitc a reply 
was in the llUI census expanded to provide f(»r 
a record of partial literacy, i.e. ability to rea<I 
only. According to the latest census, 120 out of 
every 1,000 of the population are now literate as 
against 95 ten years ago and less than 40 half a 
century ago. The increase in the sub-continent 
as a wdiole amounted to 70 per cent, over 1931 
of which the male increase was 60 and the female 
1.50. The reason for the disparity is that in the 
case of •svomeii the field for improvement w^as 
much \i,igger. 

For therPro Vinces the increase was SO and fur 
the States 70, with the .sex components more or 
less the agme. The most remarkable figures are 
returned by the old undivided Punjab wliich 
professes a 1 40 per cent, increase to a present 
literacy of 13. This figure covers 110 iucroasc 
for males and no less than 390 per cent, for fe- 
males, In the U.P. the literacy figure is below that 
of other areas and all m.njor Provinces and is < 
still only 8 per cent, for the whole population but 
the decade increase- is 80 per cent, all over, 70 for 
men and 170 for women. Even now, how(3ver, 
the percentage of literacy among women is only 2. 

Bombay leads the Provinces, as it did in 1931, 
and shows also an increase of over 100 per cent, jb 
to produce a 30 per cent. literacy for males and ''W 
9 per cent, for females. Old undivided Bengal 
follow.s witli 16 per cent, all over, representing V 

25 for males and 7 for females. Tlic percent- I 

ages arc on the total population. 

These figure.s arc left far behind by Travaiicorc 
and Cochin, which show a literacy figure over 
the whole population of 45 per cent, representing 
56 for men and 34 for women. The latter 
figure i.s four times the highest from any 
Province of India or Paklstrin. 

The primary reason for the growth of literacy 
is the great expansion in education whicli took ’ 
place all over the sub-continent between the 
yeans 1020 and 1930 and spt'cially the general 
strenghtening bf the primary c^lucation side. It ^ ;» 
is the fruit of this exx>ansion which has shown it- 
self so strikingly — in the census of 1041. A 
second cause but a minor one of the rise in 
literacy is the ant! -illiteracy drive among adults 
wdiich was so prominent a feature of the 1930-1 9-10 
decade. Tlie fact must be bluntly stated, liowever, 
that the quality of literacy attained, through 
the aiiult literacy movement is very low. . 

There is no doubt that the diminution in 
illiteracy revealed this time will be continued at w 
future census and at an accelerating rate, A '§ 
democratic system and a mainly illiterate popu- 
lation go ill together and in sonic ways are very 
nearly a contradiction. There is a great stirring 
of coneiousness among the people themselves in 
this regard. More and more people arc feeling 
the need for literacy either for t-hcmselvcs or 
more probably for their children and desiuln obv- 
ious difficulties of the position this w'ant will ; 
Insist on being answered in some form or other, 

VITAL STATISTICS 

The main facts have already liecn stated. 

The total population of the suli-contincnt is 
388,997,955. Out of this 201,025,726 are males 
and 187,072,229 are females. 339,301,902 live 
in rural areas, and 49.69(5,0.53 in urban areas, 

Oat of the 3;i9,3ni,002 who live in rural * 
areas 173,(538,089 are males and 165, (563, 813 1 

are females. And out of tiie 49,606,053 who live in i 

urban areas ,27,387,637 arc mules and 22,308,416 1 

are females. * 
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AGE GROUPING- 

A tliird w&j of grouping the population and 
one which is very important from an economic 
point of view, is by age. The table below shows 
the age distribution of 10,000 males and females 
of the population of the sub-continent by 10- 
yearly age-groups at the 1931 census. 


Age- 

1931 

1921 

groups 

males 

females' 

males 

females 

10-20 . . 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,89(1 

20-30 . . 

1,768 

1,856 

1,640 

1,706 ■ 

30-40' .. 

1,431 

1.351 

1,401 

‘ 1,839 

40-50 .. 

968 

891 

1,0)3 

967 

50-00 . . 

I 501 

o4o 

,019 

606 

60-70 . 

209 

281 

347 

377 

70 and >- 
■■■over' ,■ . 

115 

125 1 

100 

1 ISO 

Mean age 

23.2 

22-8 { 

24.8 

24.7 


If wo were interpreting the same figures as a 
ratio we should set out the position as follows. 


Age-Period 


Male 

j Female 

1 

1-4 


1 14.7 

1 . lu'-D- ■ 

,5-9 


j 13.2 

1 12.8 

10-14 


12.0 

: 11.9 

15-10 


8.9 

0.4 

20-24 


9,1 

0.S 

25-20 


8.6 

8,7 

30-31 


7.(f 

■7.6: ■ 

35-39 


6.4 

5.9 

40-44 


1 

! o.i? 

5.0 

45-49 


I: : 

1 4.2 

3,9 

50-54 


3.3 

3.2 

55-50 


2.3 * 

^ 2^3 f. 



l.S 

■■ ■ ■ ■ 

1.9 



2.1 

• 2.3 • 



' ' 

! 


The table makes it quite clear that the popu- 
lation of the sub-continent is a very young popu- 
lation, As high as 39.0% of males and 40.6% 
of females is in tiie age-group 0-14. For pur- 
poses of comi>arisoii the percentages for England 
and Wales may be given, whicliare 25.2% and 
22.0% respectively. At the other end of the 
scale, we find that only 9- % of lualt's and 9 • 7% 
of females are 50 and above. The corresponding 
figures for England and Wales are 22.8% and 
23.6% respectively. 

Another point wliich must be noted is the %"ery 
low mean aige'-23.2 for males, and 22-8 for 
I females. ■ ■ ' ■ 

I One reas?n for grouping the inhabitants of a 
country by age. is to show the size of its working 
population, that is to say, that pnrt of the poTni- 
iation which is engaged in producing %veaU.h. 
Other things being equal, the larger the size of the 
w’orking population the bigger the national 
dividend. 

' No w’ if we assume the working age of the popn- 
! latioii in the Indian sub-continent is from 15 to 
1 60 about 44% of the aggregate population eoiihi 
be dassed as workers. " ‘Aggregate' because in 
Endia or Pakistan women in the lower classes at 
any rate usually join the men-foik in their work 
and so can be classed as workers. In the 
rural areas this practice is probablj’- universal. 
At the 1931 census, for Instance, it was found 
that for every 1,000 men there were as many as 
465 women workers. Blit the percentage of tiie 
working population high as it is, actually less 
than the piercentage for England and Wales 
which is 47“o. If wo take males only the 
disparity is still higher— 57% as against 63%. 
It becomes higher still, if we extend the working 
age of the English people to 64 — 68 Thus in 
the race for production India and Pakistan are 
handicapped as against a European country 
bcc.ause of the age compoifitioa of their 
population. 

The natioa.'xl dividend is influenced not merely 
by the percentage of the working population but 
by the working period. Consider the fallowing 
facts, for instance: Out of every 1000 males 
i born in the sub-continent 541 survive to enter 
i the working period. Out of these 541 again only 
i 14 survive to reach the age of 60- So out of a 
■ thcoretiiail maximum of 45 years of working life 
a person of 15 in India can expect to get only 30, 
while a European can look i't)rward to 40 years 
of working life. The whole argument, in short, 
leads to two conclusions : One, the Indian sub- 
continent has a smaller proportion of people in 
the working age, and fiir every person reaching 
the working age the- working period which is 
available is also much shorter. 


INCREASE IN POPULATION 
So far we have given w'hat may be called an ins- 
tantaneous picture of the community, Indian as 
well as Pakistaniamthat is to say, a picture which 
affords some knowledge of numbers and condi- 
tions, valid otdy for a particular point. But a 
community is subject to change; there are drifts 
a«wl currents in nationanife and they must be 
clctlned and measured. Thus census have a second 
spspeet. They are not only a source of statical 
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knowlodae but one item in a consccuti-ve series The following Tabje gives the trend of popiila- 
whichaiford the necessary data for forecasting tion since 1881, and the percentage mcreaso : 
future trends and developments. Among the — — j - — 

to tto Year Populatio n | -lucrcaao Perc ontase 

• In 1031, the population of British India (now llrilS' 071 8*3 438 341 13 ‘I 

includes India and Pakistan) was 2;>0.S mins, and ISOl 287,314,0^1 ^ ^ 

tliat of the States was 81 , 8 mins, making a total 1^01 2.)4,30l,0ob J 

' of 388.1 mins. The present figures which have ^’TilnS I'i 

already been given arc roughly 230 for India, 80 1921 318,042,480 3, .80,084 1 . - 

for Pakistan, and SO for the States»making a l^jl too oo7’o.%- r!n 878^01 35 0 

total of 390 min. people in ail. Siat is to say 1911 388,997, 9 ni> 50,8.8,801 lo.O 

during the last 10 years the population of the ;r:T"7~ ~ 
snb-contiuont as a whole has risen by about 50 ^orai 
.. ndns., 30 mins, in India and Pakitan, and 11 18^1 • 149,820,240 

■ mins, in the States. inzi: ! 

Pfoviaces and States—The following Table shows how the population of some of the m.ajor 
Provinces has risen from 1891 to 1941: 


Year Population | 

iSSl 253,896,3^ 

1891 287,314,071 

1001 204,361,050 

1911 315,156,390 

1921 318,042,480 

1931 352.837,778 

1941 388,997,955 


47.733,070 
33;41S,341 
7,046, .385 
20,795,340 
3,786,084 
33,895,298 
50,878,801 


149,820,240 


Madras 

Boinliay 

Bengal E. and W. . 

XT.P. .. . 

Punjab E. and W. . 
Bihar 

C.P, and Bcrar . 
Assam 

K.W.F.P. . . 

Orissa 

Sind .. . 

Baluchistan 
Ajmer-Merwara , 
Andamans and Nieo 
Coorg . . . 

Pefiii 

Panth-Piploda 


33,732,664 
15,98.5,427 
30,097,023 
46,501,064 

18,0.52,614 
28,200,818 
12,046,195 
5,364,240 
1,857,519 
6, 709, 813 
2,875,100 


30,2.58,055 
15,319,405 
42,140,154 
47,312,031 
19 : 942,715 
28,250;853 
11,843,115 
5,726,337 

2, 041, .534 
7,127,077 
3,210,910 
382,106 
426,127 
24,649 
180,007 
405,810 

3, .544 


39,129,111 

16,136,666 

45,491,056 

46,806,203 

19,570,047 

29,347,372 

18,758,093 

6,579,281 

2,196,933 

7,582,362 

8,513,4.35 

414,412 

440,232 

26,4,59 

174;976 

413,851 

4,483 


40,126,512 
16,03 2,342 
46,703,702 
45,374,(558 
20,685,478 
29,023.240 
13,741,052 
7,459,(557 
2,251.340 
7,353,414 
3,279,377 
420,(548 
446.842 
27,0Sr> 
163,838 
488,4.52 
4,400 


44,205,243 

17,992,053 

50,315,548 

48,408,482 

23.580.864 

32.367,909 

15,323,058 

8 , 022:791 

2,425,07(5 

8,025.671 

3,887,070 

4f53.,50.S 

50(5,964 

29,463 

163,327 

636,246 

4,545 


40.341,810 

20,849,840 

60,306„525 

55,020,617 

28,418,819 

3(5,340.151 

1(5,813,584^ 

10,204,733 

3,038,0(57 

8,728,544 

4,535,008 

r,0i:631 

583,693 

33,768 

168,726 

917,039 

5.267 


And here are the, figures which show the population trends in some of the major States and States 
.. -groups 

Statra and States groups I ISOl 1001 1911 I 1921 I 1931 I 194.1 


Hyderabad 

Kashmir 

Mysore 

Tra^'anco^o 
Assam States 
Bengal States 

Central India States 
Deccan States 
Oujerat States 

Madras States 
Punjab States 
Bajputana States , . 

XT.P. States.. 
■Western India States 


2,288,0431 

1,102,428! 


1001 j 

1911 j 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1,058,445 
8 J 2,025 
3,073,651 

2,036,736 
918, HO 
3,235,303 

2,131,755! 

979, OSO! 
3,193,176’ 

2,448,283 

1,20.5,016 

3,523,070 

2,855.010 

1,422,875 

4,00(5,159 

11,141,142 

2,905,57,8 

5,539,399 

13,374,676 
.%!, 58,126 
5,806,193 

'12,471,770 
3,320.5 !8 
5,978,892 

14.436,148 
3,64(1213 
0,5, 17, 302 

10,338,534 

4,021,0.1(1 

7,329,14!) 

2,952,157. 

401,074 

1,350,682 

3,428,975 
' '481,753 

XjUalji 1 83 

4,006,0()2 

,531./]1S 

1,651,240 

5,095,973 

025,606 

1,802,939 

0,070,018 

■725.65,5 

2,141,829 

5,444,480 

2,225,327 

793,246 

6,144,799 

2.212,793 

1,014,261 

0,010.948 
2,1 55,062 
1,069,148 

0.643,701 

2.4.57,9711 

1,205,078 

7„50fl427 

2.785,428 

1,438,702 

42^904 

10,148,006 

464,75(V 

10,S23,9o2i 

475,170 
4,000,630 
10,144,1 !7 

453,495 

4,490,928 

J 1,570,58:9 

498,751 

5,503,554 

13,670,208 

894,569 

3,390,619 

■889,055 

3,680,050 

810.467 

0,723,170 

856,497 

4,220,595 

928,470 

4,904,150 
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Two Swarming Areas -Tiiese tafeles speak for 
th<‘msciv('s hut a few explanatory notes may be 
adilecl. Tlie jioiiulation of the sub-euntinenfc lias 
risen by lA) nilns. in a rlecacle. This is> more than 
the ontiiv pojiulatioii of any European country 
exeopfc Itus^ia or G't'rmauy. And in the fifty 
yours procedLiiU the census of 1041 the ]iopuIation 
of tlic sub-conthicnt increased by 110 mins, or 
lhi%. Wc realise something of the enormity of 
the whole 3 )i'ohicui when we remember that the 
ag 2 :i’(‘,u'at(‘ ]>opaiatioii of France and Germany is 
only sligldly greater tiiau 110 nilus. But large 
as tin'se ligures are it still remains true that the 
pojMiIatioiiof the Indian sub-continent expanded 
less rapidly than that of some other countries. 
Here are two corresponding fimires. The increase 
ftir Europe minus hms-'in was 00®o> ‘^hd for Japan j 
it was as high as lld'’o. j 

A second poiin: which must be noticed is that j 
the iucrea.'jG its the lhhl-lu4I decade is not uni- i 
form iili over the suh-coiitinenfe, though a greater | 
rise than in the lh2i-liuu decade is nniversal. j 
t'ninimi back to the ih4 1 census, we tiini that tlie > 
rate, of increase is greater in the hurtii than in the j 
sonih, and two areas stand out as peaks, as it | 
%Y('re, the we.-t and. tlie north-wcNt, an^l the east, i 
Tn fact, the Punjab and East Bengal form two j 
swarming art'as. This is no matter fur 
surprise. Bor. ^Hiore there is an empty country 
with the means for hlling it the country gets tilled 
up very tiuiekly, \Ve see much the sujue process 
going on in Bikaner and BaUawaipur, .hn every ; 
ease ihe means for tilling the country came fnuu t 
irrigation iuojeets, Tdiis. cif e«>i)rso, rhu-s not ' 
ajtjdy to .East .llongai, but East Bengal too is a 
young country fruih a iiabitation point of view. 

Another reasoji for the ditferrnce bet, ween the 
north and l he sout h Jaay also be noted. The lany- 
cottnftlic libH census was more tdi'etdive in the 
north geiit'raUy thanln t.he sonrii, so the rates ot 
iucreao‘ in the Bdti census are correspond ingiy 
.higher in the north tinui iii t he soutii. The ju'c- 
sent hgurr !or Ainincdabad. lor in-t a nei>. 1 cars lu^ 
relat-jou to the B,!:il ion. yiot only 

were ihv* Ih 11 eeii'-n.s not boyouleU ]»e(jple every- 
where w<‘rc \er> anxioin that, i Ijey .duulhi nut be 
left (Hit ; they were much more ceusus-eouseiuus, 
si> to say, (iian t'ver before, 'J’lie r(?ason for this 
active interc-'i was that ctunmimal ronsiderat-ems 
wer*' becoming important-. In eertnin areas 
twery Jiiiuiu uiul Muslim wv-nt to great trouble 
iostvlimt he was not ieftmit. The eth.^efcof this 
attitude i- oncu again ntm* ntdiceahie. jn Bengal 
and Einar, for ia-lahcCj, than iu Atudras and 
i^lysoi'e. 

BIRTH-HAIE 

The size of ilie populat ion deiiends npoii a 
<‘oni}{-r>'s birth and death-rates, that is liy tim 
nuiuber of births and of ih-atUs pcT thousand of 
its po]ad:d.ion. The following table htiows the 
bjrtli and mortality rates from 1020 to JOIO: 


Tear 

Birth- 

rate 

Beatlv 

rate 

Tufa nt 
Jtiorta- 
lit.V 

W20 . . 

33 

ah. 

*rjs ' 

1021 .. 

32 

31 

IDS 


32 

24 

175 
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Birtib-Hate~-Con/cf. 


Year 

1 

' I 

Birili- 
rat ‘ 

! b'eath- 
1 rat" 

Infant 

mortalit’' 

~ - 



— — 

— 


1923 

i 

• *1 

34 

25 

■■ 176' 

1024 

! 

33 

■ 28.. 

180 

1925 

.-i 

32 

24 

. ,174 . 

1026 

‘#1 

33 

25 

180 

1027 

1 

#‘i 

33 

.. .,'23 

1G7 

1928 


34 

24 

173 

1929 


3:5 

21 

178 

1930 

, J 

33 

25 ' 

180 

1931 

.J 

35 

1 

j 179 

1932 


31 

22 

160 

1933 


36 j 

23 

171 

1934 


34 

25 

187 

1935 


35 

. 24 

164 

1936 

i 

*■ '1 

30 

23 

162 

1937 

i , 

* ’i 

35 

23 ‘ 

162 

1938 

. J’- 

84 

24 

1C7 

1939 

'**1 ■ 

34 

22 

156 

19 iO 

'I 

‘*1 

33 

22 

100 


f : ■■■ . ft 

I,ot US take the qiiesthjn of the birth-rate first, 
jTIn* otlicially recorded birth-rate for 1040 was 33, 
but this is kiKAVii to b(' an underestimate, for 
in a backward couiitry like .India or ihikistaii 
about a third of the biilh" are iiktdy to go 
nnrt'ghtered. so that we would not be far wrong 
'if we as.sunicii that the actual birth-rate B in the 
ineiglihourhoud of 47 or 48 per thousand. 

This is the highest birth-rate in the world and 
only about four points less than the highest pos- 
sible— . 12 . There are a few coimtrh'S iniiuding 
i’alestine wimsc birth-rate is about the same fuifc 
they are all uuimportaid . The birth-rate cd' ihe 
more important I’ountries are far bclotv 4 b and 
I in the mo'^t advanced of thorn the birtii-rate is a» 
jlow' as 20 or even 15 . if we restsitc the same 
;p{»sitIou in abstdute numlters about 1 . 2 -lb.bOO 
'babie? are born every year iu the sub-coutjnent. 

I Only a third of them live to be 30 , while a 
fourth of them die before they are uuc. year old. 

'-'Heptodiictive Capacity- — Bhnv the birth-rate of 
a people depemls among other tilings on tliree 
important facturK ; tiic number ««i' wonum of 
child-bearing agi* in the coimnuuity, the number 
of women of child bearing ago who are married, 
and tire age at wlileh the women gencraiiy marry, 
fX>r fertility rate is iiigiu-r in the hrst half of Um 
(SiUd- bearing "age than in tiie bccoud half. 


Population 


33 


Let 113 SCO tlie position statistically first. 
ThvJ foliowinr? talkie gis^ca the proportion of 
women in each group per 1.0,000 'vvoiueii accord- 
ing to tho iOul rciisns 


Ages 

3031 

per 10,000 

1021 

per 10,000 

5-0 . . 

l,2f^0 

1,494 

10-14 . . 

1,124 

1,081 

la-'IO .. 

93S 

■»ir> 

20-24 . . 

985 

• 881 

25-20 , . 

808 

885 

30-34 . . 

750 

^ 833 

35-30 . . 

505 

• .505 

40-44 , . 

505 

021 

45-40 . . 

389 

340 


3f wtj assume tliat the reproductive period of 
Indiau women ranges from 15 to ^5 we find that 
for every 10,000 women there are about 
women of diild -hearing age, 40.4i7%. To con- 
vert this into ai>Bo1uic mini hers, there w’cre about 
75.4 mins, women in the sub-continent in lOlU 
in the age group 15-45 compared with 70.0 mliw, 
men. Women fell short of men by aliout 4.5 
mins. 

In a number of European eoimtrIc.s, on the 
otlier hand, Ihigland for instance, w'oraen an? 
always in excess of inc-ii. Tho excess of women 
o%"or'men in this particular age-groiip in England 
is about 3 .7 mins. At first sight tiicreforo the 
sex ratio in the siib-coni inent, wonlti appear to be 
nnfavmirablc from tho reprodut;tifm point of 
view. But actiiaiiy the sex ratio has not affected 
reproduidive capacity lieeause tho men in the 
sub-contiuent find their wives from a much wider 
ago-group tluan cJsewiierc and arc not averse to 
marrying nuudi below tiicir age. 

Again wo have assumed the reproductive 
period of Indiaft women to be from 1.5-45. 
Actually, tiiero is si gresifc slcjil of evidence to 
siiow i'hat tiic period stiirf.s at le.ist two years 
carli(‘r sit the age of Bl, i>ut f lien it also ends two 
years belmv 45 and so it is not necessarj'' to 
mahe any adjiLstments a.« the varhitlons at either 
cud earn'd csieli olher. Tu any case, we hsive no 
figsires t‘xeept for tin; five ycsir age period .-3 on 
wiiich lo base any csdculatiom. 

IncMcnce of Mairiage— A second factor which i 
ifsfli 2 .''Q<*cM reproductive csipadty is tin.’ number 
of women of diikl-bcating ago who are married. 

'fi'ere Is si tabh' whlcii gives t!m proportion of 
nuirried wuiaen ju*r tiumsand women at timsame 


In' 1933, that is to say, about 40.3% of ilndian 
women were recorded sis married. The corres- 
ponding figure for England ami Wale,-? wsis 43.3. 
The reason for the dispsirity betwesm the figure's 
for the Indian sub-continent and t}u>se for Ihsg- 
hmd is that there fire more men than women in 
the Indian sub-continent, and msirrlages arc 
ino.stly arranged by parents so tlisit it is rarely 
that a marriageable girl goes uiimarried. Also 
in the Indian .sub-continent people marry very 
young. The toliowing table gives i-he number 
of unmarri(?d women for every 3,1500 women in 
the different age-group.s ; 



1031 

per Uunisund 


1021 

per tfiousami 


35-20 .. 

818 

771 

2Ch‘i5 

880- 

m 

85-30 . . 

809 

Bog 

,ail 35 . . 

Hitt 

797 

tv-40 .J 

; 703 

727 

»*45 .J 

1 027 

f>90 


i 473 1 

m 


Only 1% of the women are unmarried by the 
time they reach fiO which compares favourably 
with 13.0% in Eiiglaiul and Waies, Notice tli'e 
fall from the agc-groiij) 1.5-19 to the age-group 
20-20. By the time they are 29 almost ail 
marriageable girls are married, 

FextUity Fate— There Is yet another point , 
whieli has to be taken iiitoacccMint when calculat- 
ing the reproductive capacity of pe(»ple. in 
the child-bearing period itself the frcrpieney dd 
ehild-bearlng varies from age 1 o age. The earlier 
years, and 15-25 partieiilarly, are markedh moro 
fertiio tiian tho hitcr cmes in tho rei>roductiv<; 
S|iau, so that distribution by ago of reproduct Ivo 
women ,ls as important as the iwopcutinn which 
iho women In tho uggregatH) bear to tlio total 
pojmlation, Wjien we biok up the apprt»priato 
taldc we find tliat fclio first half of the pnahielivo 
peritid contained im many as {U)% of women of 
chihi-bearing age, 9’he eurresnoudiug figure' for 
England is S3.5‘%. 

To sum up, about %Q% of tlie women in th® 
age-group 1.5-45 uro murrieti ami of these i>4 .c 
are in the age-group 15-30 when tho rate of 
fertility js vco-y high. 

That brings ii.'s to ihe last of the elements wldch 
go to make up rcproituctive capnclty-dhe min 
of fertility, Fertility rate is difieretUi’i’rom idrtii- 

S rate, 3lirth-rate Is tim number of cldldreu born 
er thousand of a people. E<TtsHity mU\ is tho 
r<^ueneyc»f IdJiihs among the wunnuK The tel*** 
iility ilte shiPy siiows how prolific tim women 
e*’- 

, . Theonlyclate.wMeh.w# possess for .mIeulAting,. 
fertility. rate fer-tiio„suh*fO,iitinen|; relate, to .the. ... 
CocMa »acl Tmtiwcofe hot then ih«e 
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data can lue taken as representative for the finb- 
continent as a %vholo. The folIoiivin.G: table gives 
fertility rates for married women in Cddiiu 
and also purposes of comparison those for 
married women in Kngliuid and Wales : — 


Age period 


15~X9 . 

20-24: . 

2 f )--20 . 

^5-30 , 

40-44 . 

Total Fertility 


PiMn England and 
u.rinn 


2S4 872 

249 207 

203 187 

240 327 

182 8i 

320 33 

0,370 5,335 


Tims %ve find that wldlc the disparity between 
the hirth-raies in the Indian sub-continent and in 
Knglaiui is very great, the disparity between the 
fertility rates is very narrow. The average 
Indian woman leaves about 0 children, behind her 
while the average Knglisli woman leaves about 5, 
Contrary to genernl impression the Indian woman 
is not very much niore fecund than the English 


woman. And if we consider certain national 
habits like the use of contraceptives, for instance, 
It may turn out that the Indian woman is 
actually less fecund than the English woman. 

A second point which we notice is tlmt the 
fertility rate among English women varies more 
sharply from age-group to age-group than the 
fertility rate among Indian women. The fer- 
tility rate among Englisix women belonging to 
the first age-group, is more than ten times that 
among English women belonging to the last aae- 
group, while the corresponding ratio for Indian 
women is oi^y 2, 

^ DEATH-RATE 

Ho far we have been concerned with the ques- 
tion of Inrth-rate and allied problems. But the 
population of a country depends not only on its 
birth-rate but also on its death-rate. The death- 
rate indeed aifeets the aggregate population in 
a double sense. In the first place, it reduces the 
number of people who are living, and secondly it 
reduces future accretion by killing off potential 
mothers . The effects of mortality must therefore 
be studied In both these aspects. 

The death-rate and, the infant mortality rate 
have already been given in a previous table. For 
purposes of comparison the death-rate for the 
sub-continent may be set out once again along 
with the death-rates for a number of other 
countries : — 



1911-13 

1021-25 

" 

1920-30 

1031-35 

1036 

1937 

1938 

1980 

Indian sub- ■ ■ ' , , 
continent 

29.9 

20,0 

23.5 

24.3 

"'22.6' 

22.4 

24.8 

21.1 

Oennany .. 

14.8 

13.3 

31.2 

11.8 

11.8 

11.7 

11.0 

22.8 

France 

lD-7 

17*2 ; 

15-7 

10.8 

15-3 

15.0 

i 15-4 

15 '3 

IJ.K 1 

14.2 , 

12,4 

12.5 

1 12.3 

!■ ,■12. .3 

12.8 

! 11.8 

12.2 

B.S.A. . . . . ! 

14.1 

11. S: ■ 

10.0 

11.8 

; 11.0 

11.3'.. 

10.6 

10.0 

Australih . . . . 1 

10,9 

.. 0.5 : . 

9.0 

0.3 

9.5 

0.4 

0.6 

9.0 

Japan , . . . | 

20.7 

21.7 

17.8 

19.3 

17.0 

19.1 

17.6 

17.6 


Even as it is the death-rate in the sub-contin- 
ent is high. But tlu\se figures are really not com- 
parable for while vital statistics are very accurate 
in every one of the countries cited above they are 
notoriously (hd'ectivcin the Indian sub-continent. 
It is difileult to say how faulty the figures are but 
according to one estimate an average death- 
rate of 33 would be near enough. Assuming 
that is so we have a death-rate in the sub-con- 
tinent which is nearly double that of Japan, a 
little more than double that of France, and over 
throe times that of Australia, 

If instead of converting the figure Into a ratio 
we simply put down the total number of deaths 
in India and Pakistan, nvo wdll get some idea of 
tho enormous .scale of IntUan morttility. The 
average recorded deaths per year in- the sub- 
continent from 1921 -1938 were 6 , 40 mins. But 
the tfdal actual deatlhs were probably In excess 
of 8 mins. Compare this with tho of mortal- 

ity in Eurs>pe. Tije total number dentils per 
war In Europe minus Russia was 5.28 mips. 
This iwmna that in tho years between 1921 and 
■1938. about.. 54, nilns. more .people died in India. 

Fhklstftii than in Europe m|nw Russia.* Of ? 


to put it differently about tiie same number” of 
people died in the sub-continent between 1921 
and 1938 as the population of Britain and Canada 
taken together. 

Distribution of Deatb-Matoi — Wot onlyisthe 
death-rate in the sub-continent high but the 
distribution of death according to age and sex 
is not very favourable either. Consider the 
figures for deaths per 10,000 of cither sex given 
in the table below : 


Age 

grotip 


0-1 
1-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 ' 

tk-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
All ages 


Male 


1,841 

S7d 

100 

03 

81) 

95 

120 

187 

318 

230 


I Female as 
Female percentage 
! bf male 
‘Oh'S’'* 


i,on 

340 

99 

63 

100 

113 

313 

303 

283 

110 


32.0 

99.0 

300.0 

119.0 

125.3 

105.0 
87.2 

80.0 


' PoputaHoA 




'Ah we liavc already oaid tlie death-rate is high 
all sloHg the scale. It is very high among first 
year infants— about 20% of them die every year, 
^iO% of them in the first %veck after birth. In 
the second age-groiip the death-rate comes down 
but compared witli European standards it is still 
very high. Then from -5 year onw.'irds it con- 
tinues to fail tiil the 10-14. age-group is reached 
when it starts rising again till it reaches the 
climax in the 50-59 and over group. 

Now considering the same figure^ from the 
point of view of sex distribution we find that d\ir- 
ing infancy and childhood the fenilile death-rate 
is liiglicr tlian the male. In the 10-14 age-group 
it is about equal. Then tiie feim^ death-rate 
begins to overtake the male. In the age-group 
15-29 the female death-rate is higher. Then it 
begins to fall below that of the male, and thence- 
forth is always lower than the male. 

Thus wc find that the odds against women arc 
specially high in the reproductive age wdiich 
means that maternal mortality is abnormally 
high in the sub- continent. There are no records 
for maternity mortality for the sub-contiiicnt as 
a, whole. But two enquires, one made in 1033 
and the other in 1930 reveal that the average 
mortality rate might be in the neighbourhood of 
24 per thousand births. That is to say, the ma- 
ternal death-rate in the sub-continent w-as about 
eight times as high as that in 33iigland and Wales. 

Effect on Dividend-— The incidence of mortality 
in the sub-continent specially the distribution 
by ago greatly hampers economic advance- 
ment. The reason for this will be clear if we 
fol low the progress of a group of 1,000 new'ly born 
babies and see what happens as they move from 
infancy to old age through youth and manhood. 
The following table shows how many of a group 
o0,000 babies survive through successive stages 
t#coiitribute to the country's economic wealth. 



Indian sub- 
® continent 

1 England 

Age 

Males 

Females 

i 

Females 

1 

751 

' 7(58 

928 

945 

,5 

002 

028 

901 

920 

10 

565 

593 

890 

91 B 

(5 

541 

508 

883 

904 

20 

512 

628 

872 

894 


478 

479 

858 

881 

80 

439 

427 1 

844 

868 

35 

395 

373” 

829 

853 

40 

346 

318 

809 

■v837- ■ . 

45 

1 294 

‘ 264 

784 

817 

50 

243 

215 

750 

790 

60 

149 

132 

030 

702 

70 

70 

60 

434 

531 


Intcrprotdng the figures wc find that about 250 
people have died before th(‘, first year is reached. 
By, the age of 5 another 150 have dropped out. 
With the age of 20 wiieii a person is mature 
enough to take a hand in tlic economic business 
of the country only about half arc left. And !h 
the ag e-group 25-50 which perio<l represents the 


majorparfcof a man’s working life thtro are on 
an average only about 300 peoi)ie to shoulder 
the whole burden. 

If we now" turn to conditions in England wo 
see how different the picture is. After the 
first five years are over, the loss is insignificant. 
And In the age group which is most cru<dai for 
the present purpose there £irc as many n s 750 men 
out of the original 1,000 to enter into the business 
of production. 

Applying the same analj'sis to the incidence of 
mortality among w’omen about 450 die before 
they enter the reproduction stage, and of those 
who enter the reproduction stage only 340 live 
through the whole of it. Second, the heavy 
mortaiity among women in the <‘hikL-beuritig age 
leads to a certain scarcity of partners foj ma rr ied 
life. One w'ay in which this dilliculty is circum- 
vented is by forming unequal partuerabips, 
unerjualin the sense that the diifere.ace in age 
between a husband and wife is very great. 
Though this situation leaves little scope for 
spinsterhood among womonit produces a great 
number of widows. In 1031 as many as 15.5% 
of all women in the .sub-continent wore recorded 
as widows wliile the corresponding i>erceutage 
in England was only 8.7. The inddeuce 
of widowhood is partieularly high in th& 
reproductive stage — ^Jibuut 14%. Going up the 
scale we find that as the proportion of spinsters 
diminishes the pro|>ortion of widows increa.ses. 

Causes o£ MortaUty—Wo can wind tip this 
section with a. short note on the. diief causes of 
mortality in the Indian sub-continent. 

The overwdielniing majority of deaths are 
caused by sueli tjTicai tropical diseases as Himtll- 
pox, typhoid, dysenteries, cholera and maiarin. 
Out of 6,1(15,234 deaths in 1939 1,411,614 were 
caused by malaria, 260,300 by dlarrlnraa and 
dysenteries, 07,560 by cholera and 48,303 by 
small-pox. Tubercuiosia which is one of the 
biggest killers in the larger cities continues to 
.spread. Malnutrition and nutritional diseases are 
very common. This i.s no surprise considering the 
general poverty of the people. In fact, it would 
be no exaggeration to say that |K>vcrty and the 
consequent lack of vitality and resistfng power 
are the root cause of the overwhelming inn.|oHt.y 
of deaths from diseases in the sub-eontiueriit. 
Iternedios for most of tho diseases mentioned 
above exist but no metlkinc can be of any help 
where a patient haa little or no reserves on which 
he can call in time of danger. This is the. chief 
reason why in a general campaign against dfeea-se 
measures aimed at raising tho average income of 
the citizen will bring in a quicker return than 
an extension of medical facilities. In other 
words, tho most imptirt ainglo disease which has 
to be fought and overcome la the Indian sab* 
continent is poverty. 

The figures for tho larger citicjs like Calcutta, 
.Bombay or Madras arc generally more acenrate 
than figures for the smaller to'wns or rural arcHH. 
Here is a table which shows the speeillc dcatli* 
rates per thoiwaiKi for Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay for piirpoacs of . cumpariiioii ■ 


, 1 Calcutta 

1 Bombay 

Madras 

j ' Londun 

1 New York 

Tuberculosis 

Dysentery and Diarrhcoa . . 
Typhoid .. 1 

Cholera , , . . • ^ . j 

! 270.0 

250.0 

I 00.0 

1 ' 50.0 

[ /170.0-. ■ 

252,0. ■ i 
♦40,0 ■'! 
. o.b ! 

113,0'" ■ 
430.0 
18.0 

0.0 

gddd 

1 • 

r 

II.O 

0.2 

1 0.0 
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Maimers and Customs 

iSf'Xi CO ilio s‘orj)]>l(‘x'io'<s ui Uu' people, v^hicb noi cover hifcs Uib ftitspeuuri ohIv a cuHsukh! 
%aritvi rroin fair !o hliO'k, ilte tourist’s atteii- kwliiel’ from liis waist in iroin.. ‘liic i’atitan 
lion iii in.Ua is drawn by tluir (iress and ])lT“ of tho cold north-west wiars loose ba.^yy I riuiscTS, 
fooiiai decorat ion, in its simplest form the diM'SS a tall hcad-dn-ss betittin.^j his stature auci covers 
of a IHitiiu eousisis of a piece of doth round th(j his ears tvitli its folds as if to keep o«t cold, 
loins. Jhanv an ascetic, who r«', partis dre.sH Tiic jtoorcr people in hkut and West Jhmya! and 
as a luxurv,* wi'ars nothin, more, and ho would Madra.s do cover titeir heads, exeejet whea 
di. pt ii-se With even so much if iho jjolice al- they work in “the snn or must appear respect- 
lowed lilni to. The IMusHin alwayi? covers able. 


lii.s lejis, ffcnerally wifJi t.rouscTs.o sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied roujid tJso waist and 
reaching’ to the ankles. Meii and ^mmen on 


iVI'any well-to-do Indians and rid-astanis wear 
Europeaii dress at t.iio i>rescnt da.\% or a 


the hiiirwho at one time Wore a few Ivavts before compromise betauTU the Indian and I’^iH-opean 
!y«ll«'liiiul and were totally i.iiioci'nt of clothiii;;. costumos nota'ily the Olinstians a id pii» ». 
AA ...o- +n, nc Most Parsis however have retained their own 


do not appiar today wilhin the precincts of 1 arsis iiowever have refaiued tiwu eirtn 

civilisation' and will not meet the toiuist’s head-dress, and many have imt boriontd toe 

eve. Children, either absolutely nude or with iijuropetyi collar and cuds. 1 he inajoino, 1“*- 

a‘ pi<‘co of metal lianaln- fi'om the, waist in ]‘wpio do not use shoes : tnose who can Jiflord 

front, may be seen in liie striads in the most thorn wear sannals, slippers ami shoes, anu a 

advaneeil '<*jlies, and in Iho homes of the ricji. tew cover their feet with slockinus and boots 


The child JCrislnia, with all tlie jew'els on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 


after the European fashion in public. 

On cfTomonial or religious oeca dons indigtmous 


Dress —Tiie next sta.gii in the evolution dix‘ss is alnnwt always preieiTcil arul with tin; 
of the- Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly i’^'oent change in the politica* laudHcapi', it is 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, the po^ssibie that blind mutation will give iilace to 
ends are left loose in front. 3 n the greater part intelligent .seieclion. 

of the sub-continent they are tucked up behind— 5 .. f «t,dencv to cc^onondse 

shoulder, or round both the shoulders like a gpid ^ or ‘ wi/'?na^ trull 

a S,Tor"fiirt'"'^“ l>U«-een a cV« bb a .hiit aiid caVbo ula 1^10 

a coat or a shirt. 


■ a coat or a shirt. 

When an Indian appears in ids full indi.geuoiis 
dross, he wears a long .robe, reaching at least 
down to tile uilves: the sleeves may be wide, 


Women’s CostnmeS”-~Tho usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth liwl 


uowu to uie taives: uie sicevcs may oc wine, ^ - 

or inijg and suuietJfnes iniekureil from the wTist 1 1‘Uhid the waist, folds m front, ami om 


rigid. A shawl is tied round the waist over w*ust many do not, but merely throw a piece pi 
the long coat and serves as a belt, in whieii commuuUles 

one may carry money or a w'capon, if allowed, or ihawer.s, or bniaare Wiirn. .Many 

Muslim ladles w'ear gowns and scarfs over them. 
The gri'iiiest variety is siiown in the head- The vast majority of Muslim women are iwsh>i 
dress. Mm-o than seventy yha-jies of caps, ami their ilress and jiersous ai'o hidden by a 

hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of veii when they appear in public; a few <d' (lie 

Hombay. In East and "West Punjab aud the uonverts fro,m Hinduism have not, Icnvmer, 

I’niied ITusdacesS, in r>eugal,aiKHn Madras other borrowed the custom. .lathe north, Hindu 

varieties ]ire\all. Cones aiul cylinders, domes wunieu have generally a lopted Iho ^Mil-dim 
and truncated jiyraiiiids, high 'and, low, with practice of seciuslonr lii the Heeeun and in 
sides at diiiVnmi angles, folded brim.-, projecting tJoutheni India they have not, 
brims, Ion, g strips of doth wound round the head , . , , 

or the cap In all possible wavs, iiigeuuilv culmi- ^ ^’hle the hair is daily oned. combed, 

natiug p<H:aps in the “ parrotbs beak” of parted in the middle of the le-ad, plaifi*d msd 
the Maratha turban— all tlie,-e fashions have f?hed iiito a chignon, by niusr. vvtuu.m. Ammur 
been evolved by dhhu’ont communities and in caste Hindus, widows sonieinto-s hhavi* 

diherent p.laees, su that a trained eve can tell heads in imitation of certain ase-ucs, or 

from the head-covering whether the wearer hhiuks and nuns. Hindu imut do not. a 
is a Hindu, Muslim or Parsi, and wiiether hci ►^dle,comideteIy. shave their lua ]s..s>,nut* .Muelijns, 
hails from Poona or Hharwar, Ahmcdabad or hHiVe.ver,K'pcciaiiy in .Malabar, do. T'immtUodov 
Bhavnagar. rcniovl? the inr/r from a pan of the, h. ad in fimu, 

overthu temples. and nearthe mckaud crow liiu 
FasMoii Vii^r|atioiiS“*l''ashlons oflen vary the centre, the epaniity gro,wn diTunding tipmi 
with elmmte and oceupatioo. Thu Bombay the fancy of the Individual. .Nowaday?^ many 
fisherman may wear a short cf»at and a cap, have thcH hair eombud In the EuroiHiin faslilon 
and may carry a watch In Ills pocket: yet, as %hieh*is also foHow’ud by i’arHls and tlirlaiians. 
he must work for long hgurs m water, ho docs great many Muslims ^mw beards. Hut 
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Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
of infants in llu* Bub-continent. 

Owing to the ctisfcom of early marriage, co» 
liabifciifcion and child birth commonly take place 
before tlie woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health sad vitality of the mother and through 
her of the clillcL If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child birth, it is exposed to the . 
dangers of death iii the early months of life 
from dianheoa or dysentery. According to the 
Bxecntlvo Health Oihcer of Bombay city, hj 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
dm to iafantii© debility and malformation, 
ineiudliJtg premature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming next, then coiivulBloas, then diarrhoea 
aiid chtcriliH. 

lA'JiV-Part of this section is based on T>. 
Clhoslds "’Bimuro of Bopuiatiou and Beonomic- 
"I'hheiency in India ” which represents some of 
the iateat W’ork done in this field. The 
figures for coinmsinitlcs and languages were? 
taken firom Badley Stam|/s “ aeography.*'] ■ 'I 


There has !iot been any marked reduction in 
tho geneml nite of mortality due to speciiic 
diseases over the last two decades either ; 


1’nriiing to infant mortality figures in the Im-ger town.s wo find that there has been no per- 
cepidbio imstraTeinfui us the following table makes the position quite dear ; 


City 

1 j bd5 

im 

1937 

1038 

1039 

1940 

1941 

Bombay • • ■ • 1 

' £48 1 

250*2 

246*3 

267 '{) 

212*2 

20! *5 

211*4 

Calcutta . . . . i 

1 2fi9 

241*6 

.252*7 

218*6 

205*4 

232*5 


Bladnis . . 

2£7 

218 -a , 

223 *S 

222*1 

241*0 

205*7 

208*9 

LiicKuow.. 

224 

1 224*4 ■. 

. . 223- 5., 

226*fr 

212-2 

214*4 

134*3 

Iifiliore . . 








Nagpur . . 

20 i 

2iV5 

234*0 

£6i#i2 

1 226*2 j 

294*0 

1 2i8*8 

Bcihl 

li'-d 

170*0 

:■ 1S7-4V. 

15G*0 

169 -D 

1 173 -S 

385*9 

Karachi ,, 

.15f 

107 *0 

142*2 

149* i5 

135*7 

' 136*8 

127*8 

Aiimeda.bad 

28U 

303 '4 

280*2 

283*0 

267*4 

> 310*2 

133*2 

ilydrniijad . , 1 

(Sind) 

222 

198-2 

205*1 

192*6 

182*4 

250*1 

220*0 


, Year ■ 

Cholera 

Small-pox 

Hague 

1920 .. 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

1925 

0,5 

0.3 

0.5 

1930 

1.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1931 

0.9 

0.1 

0.2 

193*2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1933 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

1934 . . i 

O.S j 

0.3 

1 o.f 

1035 

1936 . . 1 

1937 

; 0.8 j 

0 • 6 

1 

(1.4 

0.3 

0 ? 

0.2 

O.J 

(tot 

0.1 

1933 

0.0 1 

0.1 

(h06 

1939 . . 

0.4 [ 

0.2 

0.1 

1940 . . 

0.3 j 

0.3 ! 
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Manaefs and Customs 


iKtl COM*? ]n& ic!4s, buV su^iniui.s u!ay a t^slourn! 
kcrcl lief from Iiis in front. 'Uic raiiiau 

of the cult] noiih-wesr Wfars iuo^e i aeyy I run.-tiO 
a tall }iea(i-tlre.ss jM-liiUnii ln>, MahU't' an*I nner.s 
his tars wilh its fuhl.s as if to ko» p oil cuM. 
The poorer people in East ami "Wh’sf. .Henya? an l 
Sl'adras ho nqt cover their In ads, t,*x<;e]:}. wimn 
they work in The suii or must appear resi'iecl- 
able. 

Many well-to-do a-nl l’a;^isfanis wear 

.Eiiropeaii dress at tlic present hay, tn* a 
comproiiiisc between tlie India ii and Jhn’uiten.n 
costumes- ; notably the Cl,irist;lans. Jiiid. 

Most Earsis huwmeer have reraliied ihrir own 
head-dress, and many have mu. hu;•ro^^ed thi'* 
European collar ami <’ULis. d'ue inaji irity cd’ l hr* 
]ieople do nut use slioes : ilur.-e uito can ailprd 
tliem wear sandals, slippers ami .'^liues, and a 
few eo\er tiieir feet with stockiuus ami bouts 
after tIie;Emx>peaii hishioii in imblic. 

Oh ceremonial orrelivdousoet'a-imi'i ijideri'Hou; 

• V,. . ... dre.ss is almost .always prefero’d u'ui with ilm 

of 0\rilim1u diebriaimiru^ reeeid ebanye in ihe'poiiUiiii laMdpaiM- it ii 

down to the feet. On the 3lalabar coast, the | I>o.ssibhj that blpid mnitxivjii will place to 
ends are left Ictose in front. In the creator jiart mtelhgentseiection. 
of ihc sub-coni incut they are tucked up beliind — 
a fashion which is su]jposed to lielifc the warrioiy 
or one end i,s gathered up in folds Ijefore and the 
other tucked up behind. TJie simplest dress 
for the trunk is a scarf throwm o%t;r the left 
shoulder, or round b(»th the siujulders like a 
lionian toga. Ihider this garmwit is often W’oru 
a coat or a shut. 


i<,‘ I'm-' fo-mple-Aii m of the people, which 
uud s fo-ju IVdr to bla'h the Umrist’s atten- 
1i<m in India is diawu by tluir dress ami ircr- 
S(ui;i.i decoi'ation. jn i(s .shaplcst fornii the dress 
of ,i Hindu eousids of a ()icce <jf clutli round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
ns a luxury," wcnivs jioihiiig’more, and ho would 
dhpeuse with even so much if iha jjolice al- 
lowed him to. The Jiluslian ahvay^? covers 
Ids legs, generally with 1roiisers,Osometimc.s 
Vvifli a' -piece of clot h tied round the waist and 
reueiung to the ankles. Men and ;:p'oincti on 
ih(! hills who at one time wore a few jea\'cs before 
and beldml ami were totally Innocent of chd hing, 
do not appear today W'ltliin tin^ precincts of 
civilhation and will not nieet the tmxrisfc’.s 
eye. Children, either alisoluiely nude or with 
a' ]ii(*ce of luelal haiigiug from the -waist in 
front, m.uy be ficen in the streets in the most 
ad\am.‘(*d cities, and iii the homes of the rich. 
Tile chii'.l Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
persuii, is nude in his ]-iictures and images. 

DresS”"-The next stage In tlio evolution 


When an Indian apjtcars in his full iiuligcnous 
dress, he wears a long robe, reaching at least 
down to the <alves; tlie sleeves may be wide, 
or long and sometjini's puelo.u’etl fi\un the wrist 
to tlu! elbow. Bel’ore the Euroiieans introduced 
buttons, a coal, was i’asleinHi by ribbons, and Ihc 
fashion i.s not ob.sok‘l,o. The dUislim prefers to 
button his coat to the Icfr, the Hindu to the 
right. A .shawl is lied round the xvaist over 
tlm iong coat, and st-rves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a WTapon, if allowed. 

I’iie grealest variety k shown in Ihe head- i 
do'ss. Jlure than seventy i:ha|H.'S of caiis, ' 
hats, and turbans, inay be seen in the city of 
Jkmd.ay. In East 'and 'West Punjab aiid*t,he 
(■ iiU !'d lh-o\ inct s, in Bengal and in l\ladras oUicr 
varleti**s p-nwail (..‘ones and evli'iders, domes 
and truneated -fjyramids, lugh 'a:ul low, \vi;h 
sith B at diliVrenf angles, fedded brims, projeeliug 
brims, ioiifgKirips of eloih wound round tin* head 
or (he cap in all possible wavs, iagemii? v cuhui- 
natiug pt'diaps in Uic “ pai-tvi’s beak” of 
the Maratiia InrlJiie—all these fashions have 
been evolved by diiierent cornmuniUes ami in 
dilfercut places, so tliat a -trained eye can tell 
from the head-cuveilng whetlier the wcxu’cr 
is a IJindii, ..Muslim or '.Paisi, and whether lie 
hails from Eoojia or Bharwar, Aiuuetlabad or 
iihavnagar. 


There is also a eertahi temleaey to 
in the use of cloth. At Ihcpivsi, m mone n^jofli 
is scarce, dear and rationed. < >ue. w ay h. wh ieh 
pcopii*! in nrOn'ii anas are tryiu’g Itt mn t 
the siUmtiofi Is to make, -what they ead, biMh 
.shirt ^ or ‘Jmsh coat’ which is really a ero-:j 
between a coat and a shin and cau be im Ic 
do duty for either. 

Women's Costumes— The usual dre.bs of a 
Wioman consists uf a lo-ng piece of eioih tied 
round tho waist, whh f jMs la front, and one 
end l>ruiiiiht over the shemider or Hie leal.. 
The folrl.^ arti .sonieruue,^ djawn in and fu'-k >1 
np behind. In the greater part of the snfoeonn- 
near, wo-men wxar a bodice: on the Mibabar 
coast many tio not, Jnii inereU throw a piec>‘ «4’ 
cloth over the hrea-st. in home comiiUodlhH 
petticoats, or draavr.s, or bo! h ar« wori!, .Many 
Mu.'dhn ladie.s loargtivviis a.n.l scail* i wr Hnon, 
The Miit majority of yttodim w'omeH are iJhJh^ 
and their tUvss and persons ip-e hidd* u !<>' j4 
Veil when they appear in pufdie: a few of Hjc 
convtits from Hinduism have not . h oteiej, 
hoiTowcd the misloju. .In tin* uoah, Hhuin 
women havt? generaUy alopleii the Mudiiu 
practice of seclusion. In the Deeraii aud in 
auuthern imiui they lm\^ Hot, 


Faishten V^rlatioiis— Fashions off mi vary 
with clinmta and oecupationt. d’lio Boiid»ay 
hsDcrinari may wear a sijdjrf and a cap, 
ami may carry a watch in pocket; yet, as 
ho must work for long hyurs in water, ho does 


As n niie the- hair is daily oiled, eoinhcti, 
parknHn the middh* r4' Hu* lira I, pl;db-d niel 
rollrd intii a ehignuii„ by most wouieu. Ameiig 
high efiHtc .Hindus, wlibew^ eomcHuK-T, sluke 
Uieir heada In imtUdhm of Lvu'liiin iohs lies, or 
monks and, mius., ilimltomcM i,i*.vnui,- a.-* a 
j^niioH/omphdely Mmivc, Hair hut luhojtie .MusIIum, 
Iwgvovcr. .Hpeeljuily in ilulahar, do, oji I lod o\ 
remuvethc ln?hdTan-i a pari, of 1 he Imiol hi 
over the teniple?;!, and nrur I he nm.'k and v row d in 
tho'centro, iiie quantity groyvn tlepmulhig upon 
the, .fancy .ipf .iht.*.,htdiv.W,ual .,.M.irtyida>,,H(, mmuy. 
i havo |heir hair ctuiihfd In Hu^ Europuiu Imshioii 
followed, b,y , l,»iiwi«,aiMi,,..Ch,rlMi»h,«,., . 
great mmy hmm. Bat 


■ 
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luo-sfe Hliulud (la liot, exccjifc iu places as iii the 
iioirth wlici'e Muslim inlluence was paramount in 
past-. Parsis and Ciulstlans follow their 
individual lindinaMons. Hindu ascetics, known 
as JSadluis or I>au’a,' 4 is as distinguished from 
Si-nyasis. do not clip their hair, but coil it into 
a crest, in irniiatiou of the. God Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
■women of any other conmumity. Ornaments 
!>e(k‘ek the head, tlie ears, the nose, the nock, 
the arms, wTists, lingers, the waist and the toes, 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later. Children wear anklets. Each 
community aifectH its ornaments, 

though imitation is not unoommou. Serpents 
■vviih several iuads and iloweis, like the lotus, 
the rose and the ehainiiaks, are among the most 
3 'Oi!iiiar object of representation in gold or 
'.silver* 

Caste Marks — Caste marks constitute a 
modeof XKTSonal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
cspedally of the higlit.'r castes. Tiio siiux)lest 
jjiavk is a round BX>i>t on the forehead. It 
yexjresenis prosperit-y or joy, and is omitted in 
liuiurtiing and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as wiien it is ma-dc 3vith ground 
Buniiahvoud x^aste. Tlie worshix>pers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot to represent 
Lakslmii -who is the goddess of prosperity. A 
snore elaljorato mark on the forehead has the 
of a XI ora V, generally with a central line, 
sometimes without it, to represent Vishnu’s 
foot. The wor,shix7]jiers of Shiva adox^t horizontal 
Jincs, made with sandalwood x>a!^te or ashes. 
Sojtte Vaishiiavas stainxi i.heir temples, near the 
torneiB of the eyes, with ligurcs of Vishnu’s 


conch and disc. Other parts of tlm Iwdy are 
also similarly marked. The UMiterM used is a 
kind of yellowish clay. 

To smear tlio arms and the diest with saiulab ' 
wood xjaste is a favourite kind of toiU't, e, specially 
in the hot season. Beads of Tiilsi (jr sacreii 
Basil, and berries of lliidraksha etococarpm ' 
ganitrus, strung together ar(^. worn round their 
necks by Vaishnavas and fcJhaivas respectively., 
The Liugayats, a Bhaiva sect snsfunul from their 
necks a metallic casket containing the Llnga or 
phalius q[ their god. Bairagis, i.e., asccthjs, 
besides wfaring Budraksha rosaries round their 
necks and matted hair, smear their bodies 'Vidtli 
ashes. iJ-eiigious niondicants siisi)ejid from 
their necks ligiires of j he gods in whose name they 
beg. Strings of cowries may also be seen round 
their ii<?cks. MuxSliin dervisiies somethnes carry , 
Xreacock’s featliers. 

Hindu women mark their fcucheads ■with a, 
red spot or horizontal line. High cast«« widows 
arc forbidden to exhibit this sign of liaxtpincss, 
nor may they deck themselves wdth liowers or 
ornaments. Flowers arc worn in the chigmm, 
Hindu women smear their faces arms and feet 
sometimes with a x>ustc of turmeric, so liiat ,, 
they may shine like gold. It is not always i>osBible ' '! 
to say w'hy a particular colour has been selected. , 
The red litxuid with which the evil eye is averted . 
may recall the blood of the animal slaughtered for 
the xnirpose in former times. But many other 
cases this particular colour has no sueii associa- , 
tions. The Muslim dervish affects green, the 
Sikh Akall is fond of blue, the Sanyasi adoiifts ' 
orange for his robe, and no reason can be assigned ■ 
for the choice. 

I 


Festivals and Observances 


Barn Wafat — (T)cath on the 12th) is called 
in Bengal Fatiiia-i-lniwazdaluim (Prayers of the. 
I2t)i). In irnrkey and Egypt tite day is known 
as Mauludu-'ii-Kabi (Birth of the IToxhct), The 
date is 12, Babi I. 

It is a joint celebration of the birth and the 
death of the Muslim Ihophefe. In some xuirts of 
th«' sub-contineat it is celebrated only as the 
biithday of the Prophet. (.lashn-i-Milad-Sharif). 
It is believed that his birth and death took 
place on tlie same day, altiiough there are 
differem-cs of opinion on this. It is a groat day 
of feasting fur Muslims (the Wahhabis, how- 
ever, do xiot observe It; tliey regard it to 
be an imiovation or Bidcrt). On this occasion 
the life story of the Prox>hcfc is recited and its 
poinlH of excelleiicc stressed. Prayers aro 
dh'ertHl for the benefft of his soul* Prayers 
are also read over cooked food which is then 
given to the x^oor. Some observe it on the 
setjond day of tlie month. As the date is 
disputed, the more devout read the prayers on 
all tho days from the 1st to the 12th day of the 
mouth. ■ , 

Basara {I>abhama*»'mh This festival 

Is held on t!i© lOth of Asliwra>Sh«d(iii (Oct.). 
It is called Durgti Pitjit or llurgotsma, and is 
supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox. 
The festival csommemorates the victory of BevS, 
wife of Shiva, over the butfalo-hoadm demon 
Maht^asura. Her image is worshipl^ed fur 
nine days and af fcepvards consigned to the river* 


[This is also the day on which Kama marched 
1 against Kuvana, (he demdn king of Banka 1 
(modern t'eylon). Early in tlie morning Hindus ’’ 
X>erfonu pwja to their household gotis or religious j 
books. Marathaa and Ksliutriyas. or those ^ 
who consider IhcmHelves of the martial race, , r 
worship their ■\,vcapoii3 and ask fuotection for .4 
them tlirougiiout the year in the faith that, to , 
the proxatioiusness of the sword, they owv - 
every prosxierity. In the afternoon they go to 
the temple in procession. ; r 

The day is also considered most nuspieSous by ,• 
the Hindus to begin education of their child reji.' 
The nine iirectHling days of Dasani arc (‘ailed . 
rwranyfra, a comiwuiul word for *nine nights’. 
During this period devotees of Dmgtt (uigagea . 
Brahman to read hymns before, iier image, 
extolling her exxdoits and describing her rewards 
to htu* votaries. On tiie ninth day, at every 
temple of Durga^ the sacred lire iJ5 made and fed ; 
wdth rice ami ghee to tlie chanting of mmitrm. 

It is customary a'mong Bania woinen to keep - 
up a dance called garba during these nine nights. . 

The celebration of Dasarai is also said to owe 
its origin to the Bandavtis{(he live sons of Bandu) ' 
who selected this day as an auspkdmis one for ' J 
making preparations for their war with their' 
pateriuil cousins, (.he Kaiiravas, whidi is narrated 
in detail in the Mahabharaia. 


In modern times Dasara 

great jpomp in Mysort State. 


is observed with 
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0lpa¥all— (Popularly termed 
Dewaii). — Dipa means a lamp and Bipavali 
means a row or colieotion of lamps. It is a 
festival of rejoicing at Lord Krislma’s trnimph 
over Naralcasura, a demon. Eows of lamps at all 
places, sacred and secular, make a most beautiful 
feature on the occasion. Exhibitions of fire- 
works, crackers, etc., add to its festive nature. 

On the 14tli day of the waning moon of Kartika 
(Sept.-Oct.), known as JSTaraka or Bhuta Chatur- 
dashi (Chaturdashi means 14tli luna^ day), 
Krishna destroyed ISfarakasura. demon 

was, however, a great devotee of Krishna 
and had done severe penance to propitiate the 
Lord, but he had abducted 16,000 won^lm for his 
harem and had to be destroyed for his sins. In 
view of his piety, however, the death anniversary 
was enjoined to be observed as a sacred day. 
In the morning a bath is taken and certain rites 
^ with a lamp made of rice-dust, etc., are observed. 
Kew dresses are worn and sweets are served. 

Gahnmbars — These are traditional festivals of | 


the moon laughed. Enraged at the insult, 
Ganpati cursed the moon and all who should 
look at her, but afterwards restricted It to one 
day, viz,, his birthday. Thus, on the day of 
Ganesh Chaturthi, HIikIus a%^oKl the moon 
lest they should incur any calamity during 
the year. If hy any chance they happen to see 
the moon, tliey try to provoke their neigjiboin's 
into reviling them in the belief that its ill- 
effects will stop at such abuse. 

GokaiasIitami“-{AIso known as Janmasti- 
tami and Krishnashtami). The occasion marks 
the celebration of Krishna’s birth on the *th 
day of the dark moon in the month of 
Skravana (July- August) or Bhmlm (Aug.-Sept,). 
In each case (Le., either in S/iraruaff or 
different sects observe ifc on either of the two 
consecutive days of Ashtami. At the temj:>le 
of Puri a Brahmin and a dancing girl play the 
roles of Vasudeva and Dovaki, the parents of 
Krishna, 

To the Vaishnavites, the devotees of Vishnu, 


Iran (Persia) adopted by the Parsis, and mark and therefore also of ICrishna (who was one ot 
the six festivals of the six seasons of the year. I Vishnu's incarnatioiiB), the occasion Is a great 


The first one commences on the 11th day of 
Ardibcneslit (Oct. 15), the second on the 11th 
day of Tir (Dec, 14), the third on the 26th day 
of Shehnever (Feb. 27), the fourth on the 2eth 
of Meher (March 29), the fifth on the 16th day 
of Bai (June 17) and the 6th on the 1st day of 
Gatha at the end of the Farsi year (Aug. 31). 
TJiey were mainly agricultural festivals and 
necessarily formed formal seasonal celebrations. 
The Parsis hold public feasts on the days of the 
Gahambars. 


festival. It is also observed by non-Vaiahna* 
vites, and thus sets an cxam|>ie of tin; spirit of 
toleration. Janmashtami is a day of fasting. A 
large part of the day is apent in wtu’shipplng 
Krishna, Shri (the consort, of Vishnu) and 
Devaki the mother of Krishna, JfCufms or 
religious songs (relating to Krishna) make a 
notable feature. I)ace.a (East Bengal) brinua 
out a great procession on thin occasion. 


Ganesh Chaturthi— On this day was born 
Ganpati, or Ganesh, who is regarded as the god 
of wisdom and one to be propitiated for the 
removal of obstacles. As such he is invoked at 
the commencement of all ceremonies and 
^ undertakings. There are varying versions of 
^ the eireumstancef attending his birth. One 
relates that as the god Kartikaviiya was 
^ created by Shiva without connubial assistance, 
in like manner Ganpati was formed by his 
consort Parvati from the turmeric amj oil 
scraped from her body while bathing. The 
loss' of his human head and the substitution of 
tiiat of a female elephant with one tu.sk are also 
variously explained. By some his head is said 
to have been cut off by Shiva when he en- 
deavoured to prevent the god from entering the 
chamber of Parvati when she was 
her ablutions. According to others, it w'as 
reduced to ashes by a glance from Sliani (Saturn) 
who, with all the gods, went to look at the new- 
born child, and it was replaced by that of the 
animal first found, which happened to be an 
elepliaut. 

Tho fourth of Bhadrapad Shuddh (Aug.) 
is thc! period appointed for the celebration of 
this festival, in honour of Gaupati’s birth. His 
image is Installed in IJindu households and 
offered pnja. Some people keep the Image 
for a day and a half : «ome for five or ten da vs, 
according to the wealth and wish of the hou'se- 
holder. On tho final day, the image is taken 
in procession and tn'ontually eoinndttcd to the 
river, sea or tank. 


Graliaiia^ — Orahana intaM, an ■ edlpsis, ' 

Hindu astrouomers were the first to declare that 
thb earth is round and Hindu asironomy was 
the first to discover the seientific fact.s rtdating 
to eclipses. The poxudar tradition of other 
days, however, stuck in the popular mhuL 
And the sight of an eclipse ccMitinues to. suggest 
to the ignorant person tlmt rahu (Che afieejuiing 
node), the tninklcss deinon, is devouring tho 
sun or the moon as thc case may be. Jtidm 
in the guise of a god had attempie<i to share the 
nectar along with the go<ls. As soon as Ills 
tongue.had timted the necfcaivfa drink having ■ 
the power of making those drinking It Immoriailh 
VMmu. detected the fal8,e god and gt,r«ck off hia, ■ 
head. Trunkless, up to the throat, »« the 
nectar had passed, Hahu heeaim* hiimortinL 
Kecessarliy wlmu ho gulps the divine orbs they 
emerge out down his throat. Acceptaijcw 
of the version therefore makes It an unfioiy 
sight and flm <lelilement of the gmls ('ufaifs a 
defilement of the eafth. Defilement rw|uirc« » 
bath and a -.bath in holy waler Is held to be ■ 
particularly efileaeioKs on this oecaslnn. As a 
matter of fact, two baths are rcfiulred, one at 
the first eontact„,of the. .eclipre, and. unotlier. .. 
when it Utmimm, People floi^k th® 
Gauges and.i>therho|y sites for .bfteiisa.ruri*sorit*i| . , . 
w. The occasion, naturuily, r«*mi»d« iinw of 
death and . oblations are, m,re,red ,io, .ilio . .dead, ... . 

% ensure full merit of the baflj, gifw mii«t im 
«fewd afteir , tim hath. , As . a . matter .. .<if . . r«c|.. ■ -. 
giftfrimyce an condlUori of all llliulii 

fasts a.nti.. festivals, ,,„ft ..would .be,. .«i»nnti|...|a........ 

surmise thal the same were to an extent ordained 
to ensure a spirit ol charily, 


ttere la a legend thnt one day Ganpati while I S pTS^dS^lllS: 

fidlpg h|s igveurite mousp ipd a fall, at wlilch I earlier oapiwt be wed latoi; ' ^ ^ ^ 
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inoniis ‘‘sotiinsf out*" or ‘’'tending Shlalia is the tliirdj but tlio foiirtli wirti tiie 
towards,** a ud is the teriii used for the pilgritnage Sunuis) aiul reeoiiuts tl^e ’s hiuos of the knia% 
to Moee.a, 'riuM>*''ri'orin;iuofi of the 7/uj is to nil and jnuys for him. Then a general prayer is 
good .MiiaUnss a lunsit cdierished ambition. It is olfered, and tim eongregallon rise with a »hout 
one uf l.hc five pillars of the praetices of Islam of Din! — “ .Ifaitii I” and lire of inusket.s. '5’he 
(Arkan), and there are the ‘ liighost Quranic evening is spent in rejoieing and luerriment. ' 
injunetlons for its ohservaiico. Tho rites of the Khordadsal — 'i’he birthday (the, Gth day 

11 (p] iiviy ho dh'ided Into three groups; Farz of the 1st Jkarsi month, .Farvardin, lOf.h Sept.) 
or enmpnisory ; TjhepVr or obligatory (in a lower of Zaratimstra, the Prophet of the Parsis. Jle 
degree than 'f(trz) ; ' and optional. Farz com- is the earliest knowm founder of a groat religion 
pnisions arc I hrec ill number ; wearing of Ihram of faith, courage and hope. The exact dale 
(two seamless garments, one worn rounri the and plan# of his birth have not yet been fully 
W'aist and another thrown loosely over the ascertulned. 4 ^, Probably lie was born in the 
shoulder; standing in. 4 and doing the 7'fura/ province of i\fedia, Iran (Persia) about S,OdO 

/eireiimamhulatiou of tlm Ka’hah). The Wajih years ago. Ills grreat sermons are prcsm’Ved in 
rites are live in mmibor in the ease of those -who the Gai-ii[a“(Parsl ScripUires). He ivas held in 
do not be] ong to Mecca ; to run between Mount great respect by tho court of (Jushtasp. ile 
As-aafa and Mount .Al-Marwah, to remaiu in professed Use doctrine of moradlielsm and held 
Ai-ilfuzdali'iali, to cast stones to the three pillars that Ahura Bfay.da is tho Creator of the. Universe, 
of Mina (Jiamyu’r-rijam), to perform a second He preached the doetrlno of or piety .which 
ianmf and shave the hcaal as tho final ceremony, would infuse in man the spirit i.o fight th(‘ force 
The month of Zul-Jlijjah (the 12th Muslim of evil and attain the beatiiic region of Ahura 
month) i.s the month of the Hal. Mazda, 

Wu’i-Azim (also called Iduz-Znha ), — It Muhtsrram (Ar. Mnharram, ‘most sacred*) — 

Is the Muslim coiiuteri»arfc of the Pas.sovcr. Tho mourning hold aiutually in rcauembrance 
It Is enjoined in the Quran (xxii 3S-S8) and of the first mail.yra of Alusaimans, Hasan atui 
falls on ihe lOlh Zul-lli;}jnh. The words of Husain, from whom the whole race of Bas’ads 
the prophet are: Man cannot (by any act) on are descended. Abu Muhammad a! Hasan 
this day inopltiate Uod better than by and Husain w’cre the tAVo sons of ’Ali bin Abt 
shedding blood. Taleb, the cousin, and Futdmah, llm daughter 

Hlul-AKha means the. (great) sacrificial cere- of aiiihainniad. The Mu, siints arc divided into 
niony or festival The festival eommemoj\atcs tw'o distinct sects, cnliod Hio Shinbts and the 
A braham'H oifC5r to sacrifice the object dearest to Sunnis; the former regard Ali and his dcs- 
hhn, Ids sou Ishmael (not Issac), on jHcmnt cendants. Hasan, liusiiin, Zaiu-nl-Alddin, 
Mina close to Mecca (the Bilde gives the name Mnhjinuninl Bauuar. Jafar Sadik.aiid Ismail bin 
of the laud as Moriah). Its observance i.s one Jafar Sadik, as Hie lawful lead<'rs ndcr Mubain- 
of the nece.ssary acts in the porfonuance of the nunl ; and the latter, tho Calsphas, as Abubakar, 
llaj. All afliiir, Muslims who can atford It are Omar, Oosnuin and ’Adi — hence quarrels, 
rtupiireii to make a sacrifice of an animal. If animosities, and dlsUke.s arc hoarded up to be 
the animal U a big one a camel or a cow), avenged during ^hiiiarram. Taaiyas (a term 
it is allowed to be the joint offering of seven, signifying grief, applied to a representation 
(according to some authorities as many ns of the inausolenm erected over the remains of 
seventy). It i.s mcrilorions to sacrifice one Imam Husain at Karim la) mad jj of ivory, ebony, 
animal tor each member of tlio fanuly, but on sandalwood, cedar, and someiimns wi ought 
ecojiomio grounds the sacrifice of one animal for in silver iSJigrec — arid indeed of rvery variety 
a wlKde family is nUowe.d. A fully grown-up of material, from pure silver to bamboo and 
ami sound oamel, cow, goat or sheep is con.sidcred paper, accord big to the rank and wealth of the 
best. The sacrifice Is ofi'eml with a shorfc prayer party — arc exhibited and conveyed In proccs- 
abaolntely suri’eniioring the soul to Allah and sJon through the streets. 

fudiuowledging His greatness as the actiepted Na\T02 Nauroa: — .Tarnshed of “ the seven- 
creed. Tim meat is <list.ributed equally among ringed cup,’* who fixed tijc .Tarsi calemSar, 
the poor, tho rela lives and friends and membor.s marked the day on whit-h (he Sun enUn-a Aries 
of the household. (20th or 2!st March) to be the Kew Vear’K Hay, 

III India the cow is the usual beast of sacrifice, it is lieid that he chose to make the Btate cui ry 
In otltcr Mnslim coimiries tlie camel takes its on this day to the newly fonnd(?<l capital of 
jdace. Tho cow being held most sacred by Tcrsepolis. ' The festival w'us given the name 
Hindus, tho more popular iMuslim monardis of of Id of Jamshed and it has tiocn ccbl'ralcd 
India (possibly a few of Afglmnistan as wcdl) liad with the greatest eclat in both Tarsi ami Muslim 
sf.o]>ped its slaughter out of consideration for Iran (Persia), Rhuh JaUduddln emmnenced 
Hindu sentiment. his administrative year from Ihh day, Use 

’W-ul-Fitr — ** The festival of brefthlnfj /usf,** t^hiahs celebrate the day as ldd-K.hi!jifat or tho 
called also Ramaza)in:i’*Id, and “tho foast of festival in commemoration of *AJi‘s formal 
alms,” is celebrated on the iHt of Shavvah On succession on this day to the. Hallphate, 
this day Muslims bathe, put on new cdotho.s, Ikiir the Far.sis it is only next ro Tatt-U ms a 
apx'dy antimony to tho eyes, and pcrfunie festival of sociai merriment and they bf'ain H e 
tlunnselvcs; then distribute the fiif m rnttkali,^ Fasll ( agricnltarnl ) year on this day, Ka\u>z 
whi(!h is 21 seers of wheatti, dates, or ^ny la one of the three celebrated .lasbans of 
grain iwed for food, to the poor or ffoifgimis ancient train Modern Iran (ickdu'at.i^s tho 
mendicants. Ail then proceed to the festival as a nrdiomi I event, 

repeating “Hod is great. There is no Hod I*«i||llSfilia-“A. great Svetambara Jain 
but ('.lod.'* fi’ho Mulia ascends the mimbar festival, iuterally ir. means serving with a 
or pulpit, and aflcr a short thanksgiving whole-hearted devotion, Fc.rmerly it was only 
reads the Khvihah or sermon. HS , thd?i observed by the ance-tic order, but now the laity 
dcsceufls to the lowest step (which with the J also do so, Tho featival, as is common 



Population 


, 3 ain Xaylivalij 
aati ]H'ri;un!c. 


is luurked witii rigorous XustiDJ: 


j beating their breasts. The odd ones of the 
hast ten nights are called, J>aihti-ul~Rit>it\ or 


T^^o schools, both oX the Svctaiabara sect, 

<ihscrvo the festhat on slight ly diti'erenfe dates, rv^ ■ n" vio-n^ 

(‘ithcr 5‘rujii t.ho J2th or the Kith day of tiie dark nights. It shouid be obbtned a vigil, 

fuiKiigrit to tiio 0th or the 5th day o£ Uio SMva-Katri— The 3 4th night of the dark 

ionaiuhfc of I>liadra (Aug.-hept.). In either fo^fcQjgiit ja Megha (J'an.-T’cb.) is known as the 
case It hu.t?, ior eight days, a he more devout uigjit spwiaiiy ?onsecnifced to Jihiva. The Kith 
’ the whole 


ol.iservo complete fastiig 


riiiijg moon of cadi inontli is held 


peiiod, wliiic others fast oh the lust day only. ^s^tho night of Shiva (Shiva.-iiatri). 


S^ateti — Tiie Farsi New Year, 


the of Shravaaa (July- August) is 


first day ilorniazd of the lirst month Farvardiii Shiva. Hence, Shivaratri of Hagiia is geniu’aliy 
(Siept. 5}.^ J'drdaiisi_ associates many liistorleal called Mahashivaratri (imilia lucaiiiug great). 
Gvciite of Zoroastnau Inm (Persiaj^ witli ^ j^jalaibhurata, Bhislinia, the groat 

da.y._ is IS the greatest social iesti\ai of the celibate, most schohiriy :uid vaiormis 
I arsis. ^ In the great gatherings in their Tire p^jAcc, relates that K.itig Chilnihlianu of tlm 
, lijmides the cause of purity and chastity is dynasty liopuiarised Ihc festival, 

preacnea. qji -ixiiQu the King was fiisting, a sage 

Eam-Liht— An open-air amateur dramatio sugg'ested to him tluit the' Inimaii soul beiug 
re}>resent.atioii of selected episodes from llama's one with Ood, iuduigeuce iu pleasure to the self 
life. The iierformance coiitmues all through the and not intlictioii of pain to it by fasting would 
Navaratra {the first nine days of the bright phiuse God best. Tire King explained that the 
fortnight of Asviu) (>Sept.-Oct.) and the Vijaya- self of tlcsh and blood M'as not the ival self and 
Dashaxoi (the tcntli lunar day), livery day in narrated the legend of a fast, iu a pre\ ious 
the* afternoon one act is played, the battle iiie, the King was born a hunter. One dark 
between Kama and Havana being the most uigiit he lost' his way iu the forest and took 
popular theme. islielter for the night, on a bih’ti or bei (Indian 

llam-IJla is an important festival observed in wood apple) tree. The huntt^r had no food for 
tiie Hindi-speaking provinces. the whole day and was imuiuating on lunv ids 

Raiit-NavaiBi — It celebrates the birth of uiusfc kcenly^ focl^ tiie double misery 

Kama, one of the incarnations of Vii-thnu of the aturvmg and imssing n.un. lie wept, iditer 
Hindu Trinity, on the 9th Imiar day (navunii) tears, io make iiunsc»i oondortable and ubo 


of Chaitra (March-Apol). Besides Kama, 


to iiavc a better view of the lie of the lai 


consort Sit-a, and brothers Lakshmana, Bharata upproaclung game, lie tore away and threw 
and Bhatrughna arc also n'orshipiicd. Brayers down the boughs aiul leaves obstructing his 
are olTered to them at iutorvais of three hours, vision. It so happenea that that night Bhiva 
Tiie day is one of strict fasting. The night is under that it dm tree, and ilie tears nnd 
spent iu worshipidug. The learned give’ dis- |^cavcs fell on him. Shiva was propitiated by 
course.s upon Kama’s life, stressing its excellent bf the hunter, ajlhough uaknovviiigly 

ponds as examples for mail to follow. A legend done, and declared that if anybody fasted on 
(the vraiu-kiUhti) relating to the origin of this that day and ^ worshipped liirn with oflcTings 
ceremony with i^binters to the merits’ of observ- of water ami b?7m petals he would, ou death, 
iug it is -recited. At Puri (JagaHiuith), an inear- he accepted iu Bhiva’s heaven, 
uaiion of Kama (TUhnu), iu hi.s representative Another account In later Piiranic stories 
^g\iT(^ Madanumohmiii is dressed as Katiia and («..<?,, luirratcs that a hunter 

worshipped with great eclat. On this day spending the day iniju-isoned in a Biiaiva momiK- 
oblationa are offered to the departed ones. ‘ teiy or temple for having failed to pay his debt, 
In some eases, prcxiaratory eeromonkis com- u’as let out on parole, ^ His way home lay 
monce iTom tlie host day of the w’aniiig moon, through a forest and as night grew too dark to 
In the evenings seruions or discourses (kuthns) eontinuc the journey, he look sheher tm a bifva 
are delivered in the tcinple.s of Kama. The tree wdlh his store of water, ilunger, auxiely 
birth is ceiebrated at 12 noon of the nlnih day. nnd expectation of game kept hhn jtymke all 
This day is observed by a great many pcopde as through the night. Througltuut tlic day in 
the Now' Year’s day. the iiiaijastery be had jiotliiag to do bui, liylen 

Eamzau— Tills Muslim fust commenees incessant reeltatlon of Bldva'B name, 

from tlie iiiornlng after the new' moon of Puimzan 1 which had made an dmosfc liuieli de imfuesfikm 
Is first observed, and is kept each day through- wakened brain. Be hh time 

out the month of this name from 4 a.r«., or when 1 the tenn !u uir»eli fuslmm, plucking t!w 

the first strerdi of light l»orders the eastern hori- i ttowiog Uu-m d^pvn. Oftra 

5ion, tiii tiic stfuns are cicavly discerned in the! water pot was knoexed about. <iUn,T by hii 
heavens. Hurjug the wliole period not i movenietiiH or the wind and it' i^outeuts trlekh-d 


slightest jiaiiicie of food, or a single drop of 


Bhiva happened to In. 


Is generally broken by a cooling draught, called tooasier's deatii The Pnrsl Proiihet died » 
On the 21sfe and sand the Shlalis mattyr'a death, at the age of 77, widle at pmyer 
eelcbmto the night of 111, the hephow and hi a flro temple, at the ham! of I’lirbrattir; 
adopted son ol Mutuiimnad, wdib is said lev On this solemn oecaaioa b£ moiimliig, tllseoiijweii 
imvo died on mm of tlioee two nights. They Bn thd life and tcaeiiings of the Prophet loria 
perambulate the streote* .carrying a takta and |h6 most Important foatuxei^ 
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Art 

Sculpture & Painting 


Art (which here 
inciucios the art of Pakistan too) is almost 
completely a rolij^ioiis art. Creation as well 
as contemplation of a work of art -is a devo- 
tional act. From this it follows that Indian art 
is pi’e(3omiuautIy spidtnai and contemplative 
and not concerned with the representation of ap- 
pearances. Form in Indian art achieves 
symbolical meaning. Without the help of 
correct anatomy and perspective, Indian 
artists fill their works with life from within. 
Kaiuralistic to a degree, they give expression to 
the internal forces of nature through its visible 
form. The essential qualities of Indian Art are 
Its inherent rijythm and vitality and its plastic 
power which, in painting and sculpture alike, 
reaches a perfection hardly ever matched in 
world art. 

Indian art, ui> to very recent times, was 
anonymous, i.e., liardly any names of individual 
artists ■were knowm or oomiccted with any 
particular work of art. The arts of ancient 
and medimval India sprung from the co- 
operative effort of craftsmen guilds who worked 
in the employ of rulers or religious institutions. 
In the cour.se of time a collection of scriptures 
came Into being, tiie shilpa shastra, which laid 
down, certain rules to be followed in the creation 
of religious images, buildings, etc. While these 
manuals were originally meant to guide design 
without interference in the creative work of the 
arti.sb, they had, in the long run, a sterilizing 
effect on the artists’ imagination and may have 
contributed to the decline of Indian art. 

History: — Art in India is ahvays Indian 


and palaces in the great epics tluit painting, 
image making and the minor arts existed. The 
intervening time saw the arrival of the Aryans 
in India and the coming into being of the three 
great Indian religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Jainism. The archaic sculptures, made 
under the patronage of the Buddhist Maurya 
rulers, re^in vestiges of earlier and more 
primitive cults In the large " yaksha** stone 
statues of Besnagar and Mathura (Muttra). 
Soberly maturaiistic animal sculpture adorns 
the capitals of Asokan edict pillars, 

Begmiungs of Classic. Art!— After, the,' fall;* 
of the Maurya Empire, the iiimgas ruled in the 
North, the Andhras in the South (2nd — 1st 
century B.O.). The robust sculpture of earlier 
stages is made pliable by a penetrating howlng * 
rhythm. The charactenstio voluptuous forms 
of Indian art, through which pulsates the 
sap of life, make their appearance in ,the 
Yakshi figures of the Bharhut stupa rails. A 
certain angularity and flatness of modelling are 
gradually being overcome. The art of the. ' 
period Is almost exclusively Buddhist. Its 
famous centres are Bharhut, Sanchi, Budh Claya^ ’ 
Mathura and Patallputra (Patna), Bhaja in the 
Western Ghats and Vengi in South India. ' 
Sculpture and relief (and most probably not ^ 
surviving painting) were used to illustrate. : 
religious teaching on the rails, gates and walls of 
stupas (relic mounds which had become the ; 
centres of worslnp) and In the monasteries and i 
chapels attached to them. In the reliefs ; 
depicting Buddha’s life or that of his previous 
Incarnations ijatakas) Buddha is never pre- 
sented in human form, but his presence is 


regardless of the religious or dynastic powers shown by symbols such as the tree of enUghtei^ 
which it happened to serve at different times, meat, his fo ' * *” ' " 


The idiom of e.xprossion was always Indiitii. 
liaeial and piwineial peculiarities can be traced 
in all Indian .styles, but “ what separate.^ the 
provinces of Indian art is subsidiary to what 
they have in common” (B. Krarnrisch). The 
inherent strength of this art enabled it to absorb 
and overcame numerous foreign influences 
(such as Greek, Persian, Scythian, etc.) without 
being altered in its course. 

The chronology of Indian art is a diiHeult 

f roblem. The classification of periods given 
ere tries to do justice to the developniout 
of styles and is based- on a broad dynastic 
framework. ^ 

Early Art.— The excavations of Sir John 
Marshall and others in the Indus valley at. 
Mohenjodaro and in Harrappa in the Punjab 
discovered an ancient civilisation which in about 
SOOO B.iC. had already reached a considerable 
degree of refinement. In many forms and 
symbols Molienjodaro heralds the beginning 
of Indian art with a strong Dravidlan fiavov,r. 
Outstanding are animal eilfcraviags on^.seaia 
and little statuettes in terracotta, 'Hstohe or 
bronze, amongst -which a bronze girl in a dancing 
pose anticipates later qualities of Indian plastic 
art. 

From Mohon|o.laro to about 300 B,0. hardly 
any traces of artistic activities survive. 
Yet we know frCa the description of homes i 


ootprints, the tluone on which he 
sat or the platform on which he used to wa&. 

Kushan and Andhra Art: —The first and 
second centuries A.D saw the power of the, 
■Kuahan Empire establishing itself in the north 
west and north, wiiile the Andluas rul^ 
tile south. The classic progress siiows itself 
in increased plastic penetration of ia.rge-siM 
sculptures and iu greater vitality. The centre 
of artistic creation "is Mathura (Muttra), Bud- 
dhism is Btili the predominant theme. Mathura 
creates the Indian Buddha image in direct 
continuation of the Maurynn tradition of large- 
size stone figures, overcoming bulk and e-rude- 
nesa In spirited modelling. Frankly sensuous, 
but in a different way from the nudes of the 
Greek schools, are the female figures of Mathura 
and other centres. Most x-)robahIy origloatiii^ . 
from, aboriginal symbols of fertllltyi thess#- 
graceful if voluminous nymphs fix, for centurlM 
to come, the round-breasted, narrow-w’aisted, 
fuIl-hlpped ideal of female beauty for the Indian 
artist. In the South, the ai-apa of Amaravatl 
has yielded a wealth of magnificent sculpture. 

Belonging to the fii-st century B.O., the fresco 
paintings in cave 0 and 10 in A|imtft (Ni»in% 
Dominions) arc the earliest well-preserved paint- 
ings, though still earlier w'ork survives in several 
other localities. The high level of oompelcnae'l# 
In Ajaata proves a long* but lost, hlsiory 
fehlsart* . 


i 
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GfA®eo«Wiait Art r—From the first eentBry 
A. D. onwards a peculiar hybrid art develops 
in the north-west, the Grandimra country, 
ihrough direct contact with Graeco-Seythian 
and Parthian neighbours, Hellenistic forms were 
applied to Indian Buddhist themes. The 
Gaiidhara school Is famous for the quantity of 
its output and for fme workmanship. From an 
artistic point it is inferior and derivative. Its 
chief interest is archaeological. 

THE GOTTA AGE • 

In 320 A. B. Chandragupta foimded-yhe Gupta 
dynasty in Patna, which was to he the dominant 
power in India for about 250 years, ^aiiranic 


pent-np energies. The roch-hewn sculptures of 
Elephanta (hear Bombay), Bllora (Becesn) 
and Mahavalipuram {seven pagodas, near 
Madras) are the finest representatives of this 
period. In EUora, the close union between 
sculpture and architecture, so typical for Indian 
art, is carried to an extreme in the Kailasanatha 
temple which, an enormous building, was 
carved out of solid rock as a whole. 

Medieval Art :~“From the 9th and lOtli 
centuries onwards Hindu art conquered every 
corner of the sub-continent. TTith wider 
distribution, local schools and styles developed 
in the course of time, without, however, brrakiTt^ 
its unity. Medieval scuipttire was called upon 


Hinduism came to the forefront during this to decorate vdth stone carvings the innumerah’e 


period and the most powerful Brahmanical 
' art was produced all. over the sub-continent 
especially in Deogarh, Badami and Aihole 
(Beecan), Udaygixi (near Sanchi), Gwalior and 
.many other places. The art of the Gupta 
period can best be characterised by the word 
spiritual. The latent naturalism of earlier 
periods is now overcome or harnessed to the 
spiritual representations of superhuman, elemen- 
tary or cosmical powers. The human figure is 
only the vehicle of transcendental forces. The 
artist masters every mood from the lyrical to 
the terrible. The Buddha images of Mathura 
and Sarnath are in their classic simplification 
and perfection of modelling, in their serene 
spirituality and <5ignity ’ amongst the world’s 
supreme religious Images. The boar incarnation 
of Yislmu in Udaygiri is of impressive power 
which changes primitive terror to a deep ex- 
perience of divine force. The iconography . of 
the Hindu pantheon is developed during 
this age. 

Famting: — Billing the sixth and .seventh 
centuries the Gupta spirit survives in Indian art 
in spite of the decline and overthrow of the 
Gupta empire; therefore, in our classification of 
styles they are itichided in Gupta art. Tire art 
of fresco painting had then readied its zenith, 
Ajanta, Bagh (Buddhist) and Badami (Brah- 
manica!) are the chief centres of this art as it 
survives today, hut the Jain paintings of Sittana- 
vasal (South India), the JJrahmanlcal paintings 
of I'irumalaipuram and the Singhalese rock 
pictures of Sigiriya (Ceylon) testify to its 
distribution over tho whole suh-contment. 


All these paintings are mostly narrative in 
character. The painters depict religious legends 
in easily understandable form, making iim of 
the costume, scenery and nmnners of their own 
time. The colours, made from minerals, are 
bright green, red. brown, j-ellow, black and 
blue (Ajanta). The greatest artistic merit of 
these paintinjis lies in timir rliyl-hmical, flowing 
outline which indicates tho plastic volurno of a 
body, Bight and shade arc unknown, but 
forms are modelled with colour shading, Per- 
spective in the Western sense was not kiiowri but 
compositions achieve a surprising dt'greo of 
depth. 

CEim* ol ladian Art s—Biirlng t'b» goventh 
and eighth conturwH sculpture reaidics its 
high water mark. The surging pmmi of 
Brahmanism fills Indian sculpture with unheard- 
)f virility. Sweeping movcumiit becomes an 
txpregsioE of feme ; the swelling, rounded forms 
>1 human or aulaa! bodies beeoai© signs of 


temples, that, wore being built, and to provid© 
images for worship in temples and private 
chapels in stone, bronze or %voo(L 

While much of tho grandeur of the classical 
ago survives in medieval sculpture its slmplioUy 
and force are gradually lost in an over-elahomtlon 
of decorative by-w’-ork suoli as jewellery and the 
Iconographlcal attributes of deities. The ten- 
dency tow'ards spiritualism is accentuateii 
especially under the Influence of imifric symbol- 
isni. In the end, the demands of icomjam- 
phical correctness, made on the artist by the 
priests, suppressed his own imagination ant! 
sensitivity and produced an enormous volume 
of Indifferent and mediocre work. 

Falnlinsrs : — It was, not so long ago, a widely 
accepted belief that the art of itninfing dirti 
out In the Indian sub-continent afP^r the Tib 
century and was not revived till the ifdh century 
by the miniature pnlntlnirs’^of the .Bogluil 
Court. But there is enmudi evidence now to 
show that mural painting ivns pratlf-^ed rhroiivh-. 
out. the medieval period even if, owing to large- 
scale destruction (especially in the North) and 
to neglect, little of it survives. Medieval 
painting is of varying vigour and excellence and 
tends, like sculpture, towards an over-emphasis 
of decorative detail and to a hardeufng of .. 
accepted forms. In Ellora paintings of l!ie ■ ■ 
8th-10th century are preserved, in Tanjore 
frescoes of the ilth century, in Foloinaruva In . 
Cieylon Buddhist wwk of the 12tb century, ,■ 
Later work of the Vljayanagar period Is known . 
and a large volume of murals survives in Jain 
temple.^ and monasterlea of Gujorat am! in ttse 
palaces of Bajputana, all dating from a mtwk ' 
later time. In Cochin anti Travnneoro «m«y 
examples of elaborate ICemhi paint lug can 
found belonging to the Ifith-aptii ceatury, .. 
Jain paintings in Cosleevaram of the I7tli 
and I8th century llluatrate the close affinity 
between medieval tmmi art am! miniature Mm ■ 
illustmtions. 

The illuminating and lllustnitiiic of religious 
scripfums was a widespread .art In t.l.wj 
wmtinerit oven if htile of If, esenped diMtem-tion 
with the. exception of a large, of Jitlii . 

manuserlpts from Gujmt. Thr nirlh'!-f, 
Panted on palm |wvea,dftte frotu thftl2tbwiJ 
ISth«oc^nrti?«. Ifhey imvc hlgltly conveti# 
tionalixeiflgiirog with sharp imsoi and protrtiitnfi 
eyes. The backgrotmi! Is llrit red* Inter feliw. 

Hulartlwini niid PAmi t-'-Tfic mhlille of 
thfi ilxteenth wnfcury the begtiinlng of ni 
lailiaii Eeh^ ^ mtoMuro plailag l» IftjpiitAiia 
of great vttwWty^ cliarm ni^d aitlitlo attit, 
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Tho early EajasfelmBi paintings are knouna as 
mgmcdaBl pietorlai representations of nmsical 
moods (Ragasl These paintings have an 
intimate, lyrir-al flavonr nnd are fall of the loving 
devotion v'hieh the Vaishnava revival hroiight. 
Yvith its intense cn!t of Krishna. Ilajasthaiii 
IJainiincr, like the p&hari Schools of the North, 
is strictly formalised, hiJiTia,n figures, animals 
and trees arc represented in a simplified, concep- 
tual manner hnt are, nevertheless, very alive and 
expressive. The plastic quality of the great 
ffescoi-3 Is absent, tho line very gentle and 
sonsitivo. Tho colonrs are fiat, yet brilliant and 
colour schemes vary in tho different schools 
(kalams). l^erspectlve is attempted but not 
In the tTesteni, scioiitific manner. The pnhm'i 
(fill]) Seliools Qf the. li'ill States in '‘the North 


Nandalal Bose tvhos'^ imaginative force i? great. 
Jamim Boy, the celebtated artist of Jmiia 
to-day with an iniernatiohal reputation, is also 
a lUaiv/iIist although not belonging to the 
Tagort‘ School of re-orieniatlon: .b-nnhu Rfty, 
first studying the nat.urafistie apjsroach gradiuil- 
ly hecamo iulereKtcd in tin*, indigenous art of 
Bengal from wliieh ho evolved a style and 
technique of his own, unequalled among his 
contemporaries for its escelience of art foi-nis 
and jc'stheiic Import. 

Concut-rently with the Bevivaiist movement, 
there was #* school of painters wlio ludieved in 
the naturalistic approach to art and pt'rsisted 
in its wo||c aliboiigh the intellect uals at- that 
time wore, not in favour of it. On tlie ciwindiing 
of the I'levivalisin, however, this Hehnol rose 

untl 


Moglral : — Borlved from the Timurid School 
of niiniatiire palm! lag in Tt^rsia and beginning 
under strong Bersi;ui infiuenee in tho 'middle 
of tin; PUh century. .Moghnl painting developed 
Into an hullnn art.,' if that term can he aocfqded 
with reservations. Already Akhar cuiployed 
indigenous artists who under tlic guidance'' of 
Bersinn rnnslers wf*m put to the task of 
ffhistrating uunjuseri])ts. irndor dchangir and 
Shajahan yioghul larinling roaclwd its climax. 


Atul Bose and Zainul Abedln. 

There is yet aiiniljer Sehool of Art whicli may 
he termed ^lodemistic, after its marked tend- 
encie-s in that direction gaining a wide fitid of 
ad niirers in roi'ent times, fi’he. ' (wident lea rnings 
of t^agammiiraiintli Tagore and later Bahind- 
raiiaih Tagore in tlu'ir approacli to art, although 
exehisive and intiilviduaiistie, nonethtdess, justify 
their being rt'gardeil as the ]M*eeursuf.s of this 
Behool. 'Well-known among tiiose experiment- 
ing in this line are Bafiiin idaitra, (Jupal tlhose 


MogliUl art is a court art, limited in its scope,, f“S5n’<;nt.s ; 

and overshadowed by the demand for extreme /low of art movements men hened hero 

tnehnienl perfection. It is individualistic wiih actually to Ibmgai alone, l.ut these are 

a clear develeq.ment of piwsomd styles of difibrent ! ni the art worhl of India generally too. 

artist is whieli are lamuu by name (a thing! Institisliosis The Govermnont Behool of 
rarely ht?ard of in pormlar Indian art). It is Art, Calcutta teaches Fine Art, Indian Paint him 
dhistrative. and mainly coneenied with the upnimereial Art, yioddlbng IJt !iogra])hv, Wood- . 
representation of court, seenes, portraits, ' ami Brafrsja.anship and has a 

historneal events, or the skilful rendering of yi^.ariiership Peuarlment for posT-gradimte 
llowers or animals. But Indian painters (fid j studios, 'i'lui pre.-enf. laineipal is Atul Bose, 
not only mtrodnec Hindu tljeinos into 3fnghnl ; 



revival of r»;iinllnu in the sui>cont incut must;]];”-- iVkUt Mr: 

vV^rc! i of ulural painting was added in niiieh Western 
Hajastham aim ialain pamtmg m oPmous. fused wirli Indian deconuivo principles. 


MODERN ART 


principles. 

Tilt' .T, ,T, Behool tenches a variety of cruft.-s and 
Industrial arts, such ^ stone ^ carving, metal 


With the/'Clipsc of medieval powers and Hie ; .^-o^Wj^atlWr nnrk, t'xliie ileg'gn, etc:' it, ims 
arnvui ol Kumpean cm i.^*atmn, the ludigenons nkil art and idiotograptdc 

nr»s evpej’ieuced a ra] nd dedunv Art ’ section. Hmler Hr. lb nvud intere.ding modern 

were luitiated ill the suh-coiitmcnt, ou Bnhdi ; t^.^deucics diweluped in paitiUmt vhieh seem to 
models III he IdthetiituomandattatW a tmion o! contemporary Kump-c- 

ciiucatiima! .«ysteni. 1 n thc.se the .arts ot draw- '■ * - -- ■ 

iiig, taunting and modeliing and certain arts 
and crafts were taught on the lines of Western 
iiead(‘Juio traditkm, ’ 


work witii sound Indian traditions. 


IMany art seh.ools llouri.'^ih in India and Bakistrui 
irt; clitferent cimtres .sucli as J.aliorc, Heilii, ; 
.Luekinnv, Bemu'c.q Shantiniketau, Madras, 

At the beginning of this nctdnry . a, rivival ^ofi Mysore, Travauciirc, Polna, cte., under I he 

onage of provineial goveniuieuls, Btute' 
■rnments or ns private institutions. Indian 
Faldstan nrri.sts of today .strive fur new 


followers. By a reorient At loa en fchn Aine^ of 
A|ft-ntat And unuBcval miniature painting these 
limn begAsn a powerful and snowssfnl art move- 
ment, which, kuoivn ms iiio Bengal Behool, very 
WKwInfiuenccd artists throughout tho gui>eon« 
An ontetandlhg figure of this school fo 

’ ■ r 


forms of expression whieh would he in tuuo with 
present day Hfc 'without breaking with the 
ancient traditions of tfuir emintry. An Im- 
pressive soiiiilou for this problem w’as attempted 
In the moving paintings of Amrlfca Bher Gil who 
died prematiircly in lh41. 


Arts and Crafts 


f T is in the arts and crafts of a people that its 
heritage of artistic feeling, design and reli- 
gious belief remain alive over many hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years. ^The Indian sub- 
continent absorbed throughout its long Iiistory 
innumerable foreign infiiienccs into its arts. 
Beginning with the fusion of Aryan and I)ra vidian 
art during the first mlllenium B.C.,.over the influx 
of Greek, Persian, Hellenistic, central Asiatic or 
Far-Eastern elements in pre-Gupta and Gupta 
times, to the blending of Islamic with Hindu 
forms of design after the Muslim :*5onqucst and 
even to the absorption of European features, 
the arts and crafts of the Indian sub-continent 
have adopted new designs, fused tlfem %ith old 
ones and infused them with the spirit and the 
sensitiveness of this country. Two main ele- 
ments can be discerned; on the one hand, wo have 
the geometrical element of the Horthern nomads 
in wdiich all natural forms are reduced to decora- 
tive patterns. This element came into the 
country in successive w’avo.s with the Aryans, the 
Sc 3 'fhian,s. the Wliitc Huns, tiie ]^Tongolsand file 
Muslin), s. The other element, wiiich might be 
taken as beioirging to the indigenouslndianSoiith, 
is more exuberant and uses natural fonn.s sjieh as 
hiuuan or animal figure, s with greater freedom. 
The desire to decorate even the humblest articles 
of daily use and to Introduec beauty into every 
feature of life has been inherent in tlic Indiali 
sub-continent from time iiumcmorial and }in,s 
even survived, sadly weakentMl. tin; industrinl 
revolution of our age. The gay and ta.steful 
dres,ses of the viliagt- folk of toda.y testify to the 
Indestructiide atistlc sense of thi.s aiieient race_ 
Pottery — In the excavations of Mohenjodaro , 
and otiier Indus valley sites pottery of Hie -1th 
and Srd millenium B.C. has been found, of pleas- 
ing shape and with very decorative paintings in 
black or red in whicii animal forms feature pro- 
minently. Up to the present time, the pot.ter*s 
WiW's have usually I teen of good functional design 
and quite, often tlu‘y Iiave Ixmmi yjainted. Well 
knowui is the ghi5:cd ware from Agra. Tt'rracotfa 
work has foimd manifold ndafdnriofis throughout 
the .ages, a particularly beautiful erne in Uie 
teiT.nedtta reIi<Ts on irfh ('onfury temnU-H in 
Bengal. Glazed liles were u-^eil by the Muslims 
for architeelural decoration, 'rhe Tuany tadotired 
tile iiiusaies of Lahore I’ort arc famous. 

Stone WoA — CarvtHl stone work is the pj inei* 
pal form of decoration on Himlu or Muslim 


Wood Work— Wood carving was, as elsewhere, 
the mother of the art of stone carving. VVIth a 
fine range of precious tifnbers .sultrsble for the 
purpose, 'wood has alwaj's played an important 
part, in building and decoration. I'ypical are 
the carved house front'.s in Ahmodabad and other 
Oujerat cities, in Hasik and in the Pjonjab. 
16th and T7th centur.y Jain temples In Ahineda- 
bad arc carved in wood and painted rlgiit up 
to their domes teeming with muititiKies of 
figiircs. The.v are the prototype of the ston«) 
carved temple ceilings of Itfouut, Aim. lUehiy 
carved furniture is nnult?. today in IvUMlunir 
(walnut) and in Souili In<1ia' (rosewood and 
blackwood). Decorative carving in stindalwood 
for domestic or religious purposes is at home in 
South India. 

Ivory — An inscription in Bancii! (Ist century 
-B.C.) says that pwt of the stone relief work of 
the Southgate was done by the ivory oarvc'rs of 
Be.suagar. I’his alone proves the dose iuf er- 
relaiion of all the arts and crafts in the Indian 
suh-eoiitinent. S1:{1I. a flourishing art in Sr»uth 
India (Mysore, Travaueorc) fU)d in Ihdfii, iv*)ry 
articles fmd a ready marker iribsiid and nuTSi'jis, 
'i’hoiudi of pcrfctd, finish, modern work lacks the 
sen.sifive .sculpturing of earlier work. 

Metal Work — With the cxceplion of weaving 
the luetoi industry employed and slid empinys > 
the greatest number of craitsiaen ami the 
greate.st variety of metho Is and techniipn*?*. 
TJjere is hardly a ]flaee where met.-d ohji'cT.s 
arc not made' in one. for in or othen*. Iron 
and steel, known from early times, were mainly 
ustid in weapons. 'J'he i>e.st- damascciied blades 
, come from South India and Kajputana, Brasia 
am! copper go to make the plain hut hrautiful 
untensils of tloniesfic use (/cfn, kuqija, etc.) ami 
ceremoniai lamps, images, vessels, ete,, for reli- 
gious worship. These nrtieies are en.st, hatnmer- 
cd, cha.sed, inlaid, oncriiKted or otherwise worked* 
Tlie .Soutii Indian image inalvcr’s (•i(hfip>iti\ 
lirtui'/c or lu'u.ss eastings are :i nnirvcK Wed 
kimwn i.s h!ffri wan* (fn>m Ifldar iu Hydembadl 
in which silver is inlaid, in a dark metal rdloy or 
hiftffan ware, Hit? bc-d .speeimmw of which come 
from Jhiradabad and the* Punjal), in wbieh <„jidd 
nml silver nro Inlaid lu steeL Gold and siiur 
in repousHt^ or filigree, are U'orkt‘d Into tlnn 
articles In ivaslimir, Luckuttw and other place-'. 
Ieweil«ry — From linn? imfnemorhd Jcwcliery 


iZ of , Jr. : pre-hldorit? ami i-arly hhtorlv .dr.-t, nas-de 

inedkwal sciilpturcH and pnltdiugs fell p-s 
um rSaimlt about the endh‘ss variety of Jew. Ilcry, fothomlbc 

The stone carvers of Ahmedabad excelled iniJiS the ^ 

and shnpo iVom ilomi proto* 

Fatiiau djnU't.j f>t Jiind %vouu(rfnl fiet.oratHe; tvties 'Per['ei')i»? fbe b-wi'liii'v w.trk is 

iiivk'jr 4 I irustfsHoij n* unld niul ?*ilV4r h 

Pr , I ‘hua in wlilon p3eeh,'»ns bIoucs am | hiu-uin.yvi f.tr « fidier eoloyr r-lfect 

ulaid in iiwrble In mo.st delfentc ami aeiighlfuil .\r ntL^ vliS u r»lil ami 

flower patterns. The HUmc lunHous «r inodern j .^ivtJr 

Jidpur are Mglily skilled in arddiinduna carving { cxs{b*ti«it h|d«nblt.mr cl 
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tlie eountry's Jewllery, tliougli the sMli in stonc- 
cnttlne nnd also in setting has not always reached 
the levol of Western craftsmen, 

ttewf WoA and Papier Mache — Lae being 
att uidigenons xirodnet, laquer work in 
various techniques iias assumed industrial pro- 
portions in parts of the sub-eontinent. Best 
known perhaps are the products of the Kashmiri 
eraflHsnen, esnedally in connection with imx^ier 
i»acsh4 paintinfg. Lac turnery for fiiriiltiire, toys 
and other objects is a widespread art in western' 
India, especially in Kathiawar and Gujerafc. In 
Sawantwadi (Konkan Coast) a small laquer 
industry produces artificial fruit, playing cards, 
toys, etc. 

TeirtiliS'— 'Ko other country, last or- West,' 
has ever exeelJecl the Indian siib-continent in the 
weaving , of cotton and silken fabrics. "Since 
ancient" tiinoH, Indian textiles were in great 
demand in nil world markets. There is hardly 
a technique or art in fabric making that W’as or 
is iu.it kiK.nvii in some part of India or Pakistan. 
A very short enumeration must sufHce Patola 
silks of Giijerat, in which the threads are vari- 
ously dyed before weaving ; iliie silks and 
brocades from Benares, Murshidabad, Hyderabad, 
Ma<lras, Tanjore and other x>laces ; finely woven 
woollen Kasliiiiir shawls ; delicate muslins from 
Dacca ; tie-dyed, fabrics from Bajputana ; various 
forms of dye-painting ou cotton {qahndar, simliar 
to .Tavanese batic) from South India ; printed I 
silks and cottons from all parts north or south I 
with some of the finest cotton jiriuts coiuing » 


from Sauganir near Jaipur. As there Is no 
limit to the styles of embroidery, mention may 
be made only of the pMdkari work of the Punjab, 
the colourful embroideries of Kathiaw^ar and the 
w'orld-famous Kashmir shawls. Carpet making 
is at home in the North. Especially under 
Akbar in the lOtli century, gorgeous rugs and 
carpets were made, extiiiisite hi coloui-and fabric, 
though the finest W'ork from Persia was never 
equalied. 

It has been estimated that tliere are still 2| 
million liandfjooms in India and Pakistan and the 
industry thoiMi depressed by the competition 
of the pow'ci* ldl)m, surnves with part of its old 
artistic sense and skill. 

Rangblis — Worth mentioning are the artistic 
designs made by the women %vith coloured pow- 
ders on the floor or on the doorsteps of their 
houses as festival decoration. Preserving the 
age-old designs of religious symbolism, they are 
known in all parts of India in a great variety 
of patterns {rangoU in Giijerat, alpona in 
W’est Bengal, koUm in South India, etc.). 

There can be no doubt that the skill and artis- 
tic sense of the craftsman is still alive, perhaps 
slumbering. As Mr. Fred H. Andrews said, 
** deterioration is not the fault of the crafts- 
man but of his employer.*’ Well directed oifidal 
and private patronage can do much, to save the 
cultural heritage of the arts and crafts in India 
and Bakisran which may, otherwise, full a victim 
to progressive industrialisation. 


Archaeology 


A L THOUGH the Indian sufo-eonfcment 
Is one of the most ancient lands in 
the %vorhl and the cradle of an ancient 
civilkatkm, it has long remained in the back- 
inround owdiig to the absence of written 
histories going back to the earliest recorded 
period as In the case of other ancient 
lands such as Egypt or Mesopotfwaia. Just 
over a hundred years ago the foundation of 
Indian Arehirology was laid by Frlnsep, who 
first deciphered the anctent Brahmi script and 
thus opened the way to a knowledge of the 
edicts of the Emperor Asoka and other ancient 
domimcnte, which till then were a sealed boc^k 
to the pt'opie of India ami Pakistan. Since 
then » largo number of scholars Indian, 
Pakistani and ISuropean have helped in 
tHiildIng up the cditice of Indian and 
Pftkishiui Archa'ology which though fairly 
comprehensive is still Incomplete ia several 
fespMte. 

BRE-HISTORY 

!Bie itory commences with the begioningsof 
hushan eitstcnce In the vast sub-eonfctoent. The 
wwghly chipped stone implements discovered 
in vartomi parte of the aub-coutlneiife, partic- 
wSarly la tii© dIaWete of the Madras 

Jftrcisldeiwy, and the v&lieyg of the^abarm^i, 
waiaclft and Godavari ahov the first attempts 
de by maa to work his tools with wMch 'to 
ter hli fiwrrottiidiags. Two of these pal»oll" 
imptemoate were found In Msociatloa wtth 
hmm of eillact animals, one at Bhutra in 


Karsingpur district, C.P. on the banka of the 
I Kannada and the other at Mungi on the upper 
; Godavari. The age of the palrccdiths determined 
• mostly by geological considerations may be 
anywhere from 50,000 to 200,00{r years, and 
the great interval of time between the microlithie 
and the paljvoiithic periods is shown by nearly 
a hundred feet of alluvial and wind-blown loam 
deposits in the valley of the Sabarmati river. 

Ston® A^c — The whole field of prehistory is 
receiving increasing attention, which is expect- 
ed ^to systematise our knowledge of the 
earliest inhabitants of the Indian sub-contluent 
and systematic work has been recently attempted 
at several sites in Madras, and MftjmrbhanJ* 
Hajpipla and Baroda State. 

Keolithle man, vrho used a large variety of 
polished stone imiVlements, was more widely 
disteibuted throughout the ronthient, particularly 
hJ the Peninsula and the Viadhyan regions and 
hia skeletal remains have for the first tiraa been 
unearthed In Gujerat, On the other hand the 
megalitliic tombs which occur in a great variety 
of fOTms in the central and southern parts of 
the Foninsiila, beiong to the iron age and some 
even peraiHl; to our own age. Tim knowledge 
of “^metals developed diifcrvntially in the 
Korth and the South, Thus In the Korth the 
copper implements of the Gangetic Valley and 
the-' copper. ■ »nd''T}mn» "aitlf|irftles'''''Of ■■'thO' 
Iiidas ■ cultarn exclude' ' any ' knowledge''^^' " 
Iron. In the South, however, though certain 
ffc«Ql Sadi in Baiolwr m, do oac^ade 
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the laiowledge of copper smelting in the 
Peninsula, the neolithic settlements of the 
Bellary district seem to have been immediately 
followed by the Knowledge of tiie smelting of 
iron, as evidenced by the large scale furnaces 
which stand in the shape of cinder mounds 
jiotabiy at Kudatini. It is clear, how 
ever, that while copper and bronze were 
known in the North in the third millemiiam 
B.G. the South may have been generaiiy content 
with tiie use of stone implements right down 
to the first miilemiiiim B,0. until ^one was sup- 
planted by iron. is remarkable fliiat in some of 
the localities in the ancient Deccan, comprising 
ihe Bombay Karnatic, the CedecPDistrlcts of 
Madras, South Hyderabad and North Mysore, 
stone implements and painted pottery are 
followed by antiquities of the regular historic 
period. This gives the hope that a regular 
Hoquence can be established and links forged be- 
tween the history and the prehistory of the 
Deccan, 

INDUS VALLEY 

The most interesting and significant pliase of 
ihe prehistoric civilization of the sub-continent 
Is, that represented by tlio excavations 
at Harappa in the Punjab and JMohenjo- 
daro in Sind. These have completely revoiu- 
tionlzed ideas on this subject and proved that 
as far back as the 3rd millennium B.G. we were 
in possession of a highly developed civiliza- 
tion with weii-pianned and populous cities, 
%veii buiife houses and public buildings of 
brick, carefully const nicted %vells and a system 
of drains and many other amenities not always 
enjoyed at that period by the peoples of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. Both at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa there are tlie remains of 
some 5 or 6 cities super-imposed one upon the 
ruins of another. 

-.if. . I 

Mohenio^daro— 'The structures that have so 
far been exposed at Mohenjo-daro include a large 
biith, surrounded by fenestrated galleries 
and halls. Another massive and extensive 
building found at Harappa appears to have 
been a public granary, AU were built of 
well burnt brick and most of them w'ere of 
two or more storeys with staircases giving 
access to ihe upper rooms. In and around 
tlio ruins have been found many minor anti- 
quitiee including gold and silver joweilery 
some remarkable statuary in stone and copper, 
engraved seals of stone* ivory and paste, some of 
them GXQm.s!te Bpecimeiis of glyptic art, copper, 
tnipleinenta and vessels, terracotta Bguriues arvd i 
to 3 ^s, shell ornaments, potttuies, both painted 
and pmn, and polished s|-ono weights progres- 
sively ascending in a regular scale—all denoting 
a well-developed artistic sen.so aod business'^ 
like habits. 

These discoveries establish the existence 
in Sind and the Ihinjab during tho Ml 


ndlleimiumBXb . , , 

and the presence, In mfi!ay''0f the houses, <if weils 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
systfiin betoken a social comlltion of the citteas 
at least equal to that lound in Sumer and super- 
ior to that prevailing in contemporary Bahv- 
Ionia and Egypt The Inhabitonte of Mwm 
cities lived largely nojoibl by agrlcultoro apd 


it la a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
resemble the common variety grown in tho 
north-west today. Their food a|>pear8 
to have included bread, ].>eef, mutton, and 
pork, the flesh of tortoises turtles and gharial, 
fresh fish from the Indus and dried fish from 
tho sea coast. Among their domesticated 
animals were the humped bull, the biiiFalo, 
a short horned bull, the sheep, pig, 
dog and elephant. Besides gold and silver 
they used copper, tin, bronze and lead; they 
were familiar with the arts of Bpinnlng, 
weaving and tire cultivation of cotton, aari 
had attained a high degree of prodciency in 
the jeweller’s and potter’s arts. 

That they posses.sed a well-developed system 
of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with %vell-€xet*.uied 
animal devices and pictographic legends in aiy 
unknown script. TIio method of the disposal 
of the dead during the Indus Valley period, as 
revealed by the excavations at Harappa during 
1946, was that of inhuiuatiou. The body 
usually oriented from north to souiih and laid 
supine, w'as buried iu a grave togither witli 
funerary pottery ; sometimes ft few ornaments 
and toilet objects were also jjlaced. A ufiiquc , 
example was that of a “ coihu-burial ** with 
reed-shroud, the only one of its kind so far 
known in the Indus Valley but of a type common 
in contemporary Me.sopotamia. 

Previous excavations revealed pot-burials ” 
which contained a skull and some other 
human bones. These are seemingly post- 
exposure burials, and are later in point of ttina 
than the proper Harappa burials. 

Other Sites— The 1946 excavations also dis-*: 
covered fortiilcations in t-he western part of the 
city of Harappa around an area of 45b yards by 
25U yards. The main wall, built of mud-bricks, 
is 40 feet wide and mnv sUmih to a height of 
over 30 feet. It is l>attercd both internaliy and 
t,'.\ternaUy and has a baked'i>rick facing on the 
outside. The wall is reinforced at intervals on 
the outside by rectangular bastions. The dis- 
covery of defences points to a ** cifcadebnile ** 
under whose shadow was carried on the 
highly centralised life of tiw Indus people. 

The late Sir Aurel Stein’s survey of the whole of 
Baluchlatan and Ids last journey in Bahawalpui 
and Las Bela States have tuldcd to our know- 
ledge a number of ancient sties of the picdilatoric- 
epoch. Among tho 20 or more sites in Slitd, 
diseovemi by f to , elforts of „ flieJate,, 

Mr, Ma|«imbir, at least; tJirce are now recognised 
as represeittlng diRtliicfe plmEcs, some eftrller and 
some later than the main culture of Harappa 
and Mohcn|o-duro. 

■ The Imlua Valley cultttre Ims now been 
traced to the Korlh-eafet m tm m liupat to th® 
Ambala District* rclatirely cI«wo in Hio wator-* 
shed of tlie SirtleJ and duinna and it ia thssw* 


offthigWy tovtdoped city iife ite iliai tld« clvllltatten 

waifeouftned to the Jmlua Valley. There «di 
.hardly- he , any rwaonable dmibl ttot tofcw# 
lesearchw will U&m It or Ite sdecewore into th* 
■valley -.of -The Ha Rgei whvm already paiatod ' 
Mltory.- im. ’■ been tiftti'otl lo the earliest levdi , 
In ■ lije..-^;eoultoeast, tliia pr«*lsl»toi‘lo witwe 
has tmead unto LisgMI Slato to KathtoWM 
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0£ the long period of more than 2,000 years 
that- separates the prodiisfcoric monuments 
referred to above from ,ihe historic period 
little is yet known except some painted 
pottorji- but there is every iiope that this gap in 
oiu’ knowledge may V*g filled in by further finds 
in western U.r, and East and West runjab. 

BUDDHIST MONUi^NTS 

h'roj i \ the ti me of the Mauryas, Ic. , 4th century 
B.C,, tliu iiistory of architecture and -of the 
i'ormat ivo arts is dear aud can be traced witJi 
rdative precision. 

The earliest moiiunieats of the histo- 
ri<‘-al period that have come down to us 
relate to the lifauryan period from wdiicli 
t.smo ornvards the main currents are pretty 
dear. The I'lhiiiryan nioiiurnents include 
eercoiii cavc.s- in tiic Barabar hills near 
Gaya the remains of a f>illared ijall near Patna 
(ancient ibitalivmtra), remains of the wooden 
palisade near ik\trui, a number of stupas at 
different ]daces, built of large sized bricks 
traditionally attributed to Asoka, and a wealth 
of luiiior antiipiities such as sculptures, terra- 
cottas, heads, elc., recewered in the excavations 
at Patna, Taxila (BIr Mauud), Benares and 
Sarnatli and in course of the sewage operations 
at Patna. 


Asoks's e<3icls — The rock and pLUar edicts of 
Aaoka (circ'i 250 B.C.), deserve special mention. 

His major rock edicts ate engraved in seven 
places, ranging from Shahbazgarhi in the Pesha- 
war District to Joimagiri in tlie IvarimlDisfcrict 
in the south. Amongst the thirteen pillars of 
Asoka (S^esidps tlie Elephant capital of a 14th 
at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th at Benares) 
ten bear his in-seriptions. Of these the Lauiiya- 
Kandaugarh column in the Cliamparan District, 

Tfrhut, is practically uninjured. Special mention , 
must be made here of the stupa at Piprahwa j sensuous art. T'rom 
opened hj Peppv !n 1803, wddclt yielded a large. I hmvge aud sonic of 
stone box containing an inscribed steatite or i travelled furtlicr to the east and south and 
soap-stone rclitiuary with a niiinber of relics | even to the distant Buddhist school of the 


was later faced with stone and surrounded by a 
stone railing with four great gateways, one' at 
each cardinal point, sometime about the first 
century B.C. Besides the stupas, a immbor of 
other buildings, temples, apsidal halls and mon- 
asteries of ditlerent periods form a splendid 
galaxy, illustrating the principal phases of the 
religion of the Buddiia, from its early days to its 
decline. 

The extensive remains of the ancient city 
of Taxilfi, near Bawalpindi, are among tlie 
most important in the land, constituting 
three <Iid'ereht cities that iiourishod, in adjacent 
site.s in siticessive epochs and a number nf 
monastic eitabiisUments centered around stu]>as, 
situated in the suburb.s or perched on the lops 
of hillocks in the vicinity, Por over a quarter 
of century, Sir .lohn Marshall’s labours iiere 
have served to clucitlatc the splendid hisrojy 
and! culture of tiii.s centre, the meeting- 
place of the three great civilizations of Greece, 
Persia, and the Indian sub-continent. 

Mathura— The most prosperous of the cities 
was an Indo-Scythian city, now known as 
Sirkap, dating from a century on either side of 
the Cliristian era with regularly planned streets, 
houses and palaces, the, antiquities from wdiich 
Including exquisite Jewellery, beads, coins, ail 
kinds of household objects and pottery, etc., 
form the,bulk of the exhibits oi the fine Museum 
on the spot. 

Mathura, ono of the most linportaiit reli- 
gious and art centres in the north from 
ancient times wus galvanised into activity 
from the second century A.D. onwards. Here 
the abundance of red sandstone in the neigh- 
bourhood wuxs availed of by the followers of all 
the religions and some of the earliest Brahman- 
ical and Jain images were manufactured here 
In a peculiarly attractive and playful though 
Mathur.^ the Buddha 
the ^ ihdicuistic motifs 


and beautiful prt-eious stones now preserved at 
%lm Indian Sluseum, Calcutta. The inscription 
written in characters of the 4th-drd century 
BpmkB of the relics being of the Buddha 
himself and cnahxlaed by hia kinsmen, the Sakyas. 

The Mauryas were followed in the second 
century B.C. by the iSiingas Sn the east, 
while in north-west Grmco-Bacferlan ■■ rulers- 
xvijra gradually extending thftir sxvay. The 
Budclhisfe stupa at Bhurhut (Hagaud State, 
(teutrui India) lathe most typical and remnrkal^r 
monument of this x»eriod illustrating the simple 
but expressive character of the art. Bcauks 
dedicatory iriaerlptions the labels inscribed 
on the Bixhrluxt panels are of unique iraportancr,. 
Antiquities of this iH’rlod particularly terracotta f 
figurines with exquisite ornamentation have ‘ 
been found la the cxcavatimiB of city sites .all 
mm the Hoiih noUbly Ko»m and Bhita sear 
Allaixabad, Ahlehehhafcra near idiareiliy, and 
Benares and Patna. ** 

Taxila— Tlie best preserved la .the series 
of early Buddhist monumente «e the 
mftgalfieeat Buddhist romatas at Sanch! In 
Biiopal State. Here the ■mala sfcxipa of Whicli 
probably belptp to the time ol Asoka, 


lower Krishna valley at Aniravafci, Nagar- 
liiuikouda and other places. By tlie fourth ^ 
century A.I), t-lic Hellenistic clement in native 
art was, however, completely absorbed when 
under the Blimulua ol the Gupta limpire it 
reached its golden age. 

rm GUPTA AGE 

The rise of the tlupta <lynasty early in 
the fourth century was a signal for the togli 
water unuk csf Hindu adiievemcut iu literaiiire, 
art and sculpture. 

The best sculpture of tbia period hm 
been found la Sarnath, Muttra, Beogarh and 
Garhwa la the United Provinces, while examples 
of terracotta and minor arts liave been foimd in : 
all the excavations in the Korfeh. Satnatli, whore 
buddhism first saw the light of day, was the 
most prosperous centre of Buddhism at this time , 
and, slgriificaatly enough, Is the centra of a 
Buddhist revival In India, the Mulagandhakitl 
vihara founded here by the Mahabodhl Society, 
having received from the Government of India 
three BnddhM relics recovered from excavations 
t%t K&garlxintkonda In Madras, llirpnrkhars in 
' Sind sri Taxila in West 
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^YnTiirficiTorMig noteworthy record i» 
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clihaim and other places in brick. A weii known Another inscription w orth itfwhSh 

f± T>oriod is fcho iron nection is that oi C;ave.J^o. 10 a.;>MkJn whiU^ 


moumnont of the Gupta period is the iron nection is that of Cave Ao. 10 a^' iNasiK, in wnice 

i Wk or ^ open court Ushavadata, who calls bimselfa Sjifci or anli 

S the mosSn?a^^ Minar nlar Delhi, Scythian, granted three hundred Ihousaml kuu 

wh fh an \nsS^ King and sixteen villages to gods and lhahnmns and 

Chandra ‘ (identified with Chandragupta II') annually 

cbm A. D. 379-413, It is wonderfiil|j{:-o find that Here is another instunce of a forti^ncr Inuini, 
a bar of wrought iron of such dimension should embraced Hinauisin. 

have been made at this early period an<l still played by Numismatics in re 

more surprising that not a speck of rust appears (joustructing the contiucut’s ancient history 
any whore on it in spite of the weather action oi litentioned. The (urlicst 

15' centuries. Other interesting examjaes oi coins are those of tlie silver puiieh-marked 
wrought iron are the beams from Konarah, ^eri^ig going back at least to the 4tii ciuunry 
l!2ch century, and the iron pillar at Dhar, O.I., ^ found ail over the. iaiid in huge 

dating back to the time of the Paramara Iving jj^oards, which are stiil bc'ing .systcinaiicuHy 
Bhoja early 11th century. studied. Next come tlie cast i;oins msued 

by almost all the tribes and rub.-r.s of tiie Xorth 
INSCRIPTIONS For the Indo-Grcck, Indo-ScytlH.-ua .-uid Indo 

Wa in in^jprfnHnricj nf which Ihrtliiun periods, coins are our alniust e.^fluruy- 


materials, hut principally on stone and copper. I'-uhiawai and Murommim 

The former are mostiy associated w it-li temples 


matkials,hut principally on stone mid copper, i « Y T "ir : irm 

fnrmoj- firA ■niost.iv n.ssocdated witii temnles i a. n..TJa{ 


torSat whUa tho copper pMo re-SnJ; a^ejo" ‘I'O “««««»“» 

fpooW oSSmus.°' l^‘4hrcf.o,1he''™' ttoa | ARCHffiOLOaCAL OEPARTMEST 


’■-of the exploits of the donor and Ids ancestors j The w'ork of the Archmolouicid Ifcpartmeui 
aad the dates (where speciiied) give the student is primarily twofold, conservation, and research 
of history, valuable contemporary materiah and exploration. None but spasnuHlk cihu-ts 

The earliest of these are found irndseci in two • 

distinct kinds of alphabet, known as Brahiui and | diriction.« till w hen thi*y t'istakuu<ilicd 
jOfharoshthi, tne latter being coniiaed to 
north-west. Braiimi was read from ielt to right, J 
and from it have been evolved ail the modern * 

vernacular scripts of India. The liharoshtiii Central of Arcluvoingy, Ihe systematic 
script w’as written from rigiiir to ieft, and olhchri reapuuHibjhty 

was a inodiiied form of the auchnt Aramaic matters w'lw tiikeii by Lord 

iilphabet introduced into the niirth-wt'at during ^ ystabledicd 

the period of the Fersiaa flomintitlon in the SUj Af^meologieai Circleji that wow obfalii, 

century B.C. It was prevalent up to the dtli them on a iwmaiient footing and nulled 

century A.D., and w^as supplunted by the ’/ Idrretor* 

Brahmi i General, provision being also luatfe for giibsldbdng 

’ , , . . Jocai Governments out of Imperial funds, whm 

The earliest datcabk inscriptions are the , necessary. The Ancleiif, Alomnneuts J'resw'VA’ 
.celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a ! tion Act was nassed for f.!ie nmiiMdio!! of bbt/irlfi 


Nigliva In the Nepal T;inii,4rom Ihrlmr In Ka- : ^ ^hder «l Bit Joiiu Mupliall, Kt., 

tldawar to iihauli in Orlswi, from Ivals! iii fhc ' ?? Arrha,'oi*»gy„ j| 

bower Himalayas to Jomiujlri in i)ladras sisow- 1 ^^AJdpulgfi o! 

Ing by the way the %'ast extent of territory held proHeciHed and al 

by him ^ present tfic ikntral tfCHcrumeiifs bear all cxpeii- 

« irilttrc hi cmmoctlou with fbe prescrvaihm awl 

Iho pference In his Hock Kdlcls to tSe mahifmincc of nmruiimntls, »a well «$ with ex«» 
five contemiwary lireck ami Tresearch, Ihuler bilor Dlwctom- 

of Syria, Ptolemy MuteaelplmH, and no forth k Gcherai it waa coHtimicd with tfiual vkoui m4 
exceedingly Interchtiiig, aml tlxea B.a 260 as the the malt of It Is maniksi k ilm pwent ftllar«d 
■date of his coroimtioii. life liummimtei plliar co.uditioMof miiiiyi^ldafKl htork . 

laaeriptioa,' ■ again, dfeco wred " In H epal Taral, la %im rnmtim vatlon of Mrlta ilkw' iucli m ' 
now m%Um beyond »I1 doubt, the* blrtk place #f Tastlia, yatailrmtni, Saiichl la Ihe Bltowl 
Buddha which was long dlspukd. Aaottier garmtit BfM SalaMa to Bihi^J'afcE 
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p-ur in Bengal and .'Nagarj anllionda in Madras, 
«ad'’ la tiie Indus. Talley .al Harappa in- West 
Funjat) and Mohenjo-daro in Sind. The last 
systematic excavations were those at Eamnagar 
(ancient Ahielichhatra) in Bareiily District, U.F., 
where an extensive wailed town inhabited from 
before the fourth century B.C. to the ninth 
century A.D. has been unearthed stratum by 
stratum with far-reaching results for the study 
of archoBoiogy throughout the sub-continent’s 
a«:e-long Jiistory. The present Director-Generah 
Dr. 11, E. Mortimer Wheekr (India) opened an 
excavation training centre at Taxila in 1944, 
wliere a large number of students were trained in 
the latest jnetiiods of archieological excavation. 
He has also carried out excayations at the 
ancient port of Arikamadu near Pondicherry, 
which have yielded vestiges of Homan inter- 
course and have thus helped in the dating 
of a,n associated Indian culture of the 1st and 
2nd centuries A.D, 

Museums “"The Arclueological Survey of 
undivided India has devoted great attention 
to the organization of museums as centres 
of research and education. It maintains the 
archajological section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums at the Forts at 
Delhi and Lahore, and at the Taj, and the Central 
Aslan Antiquities Museum at Kew Delhi. Local 
museums have also been established at the ex* 
cavated sites of Taxila, Sarnath, Ufahmda, Mohen- 
jo-daro and ilarappa with the object of keeping 
the principal movable antiquities recovered 
at these sites in close association with the 
structural remains to which tiiey belong. 

BupHcates of antiquities from Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa have, however, been Nvidely dis- 
tributed among other museums. 

The epigraphica! material dealt with by the 
Archajological Survey has enabled the history 
of the various dynasties of undivided India 
to be established on a firmer basis and in greater 
lietail. The “ Epigraphia Indica ” is now in tho 
acifeli volume, a . .revised • edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published, while 
the companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is under preparation along with two 
others devoted to tho records of the Gupta and 
Kulaciiuii epochs. The volume of work done in 
Soatij India, which is particularly rich in lithio 
records, will fee apparent from the fact that over 
20,CMXI inscriptions have been copied and noticed | 
ins the Annual lleporfes on South Indian epigraphy 1 
and a large number pubiisiied in exiemo* | 


THE STATES 

The example of the Doiuinloa has stimu- 
lated sfvvnd of the progressive States to 
crwits . their, own ArchfBologieal Departments. 
Froinlmmt among the» must he mentioned- 
Hyderabad* Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda and ^laipur, ' 
1» Hyderabad ttw systematic and selentlic 
triatmeab o! the frescoes at^lantA is an 
oittetending achievement of Hie ArefeaoW- 
glcal Department of the St-ite. Besides this, 
ifeteutloa has been devoted to the rock cut 


j temples at Eliora and many other struc- 
tural temples. Among the Islamic monuments 
the great mosque of Gulbarga and the Bahainani 
mosque at Bidar have been fully conserved. 
Of late, systematic excavation of ancient sites 
as at Mask! and Paithan has been a regular 
feature of the Department’s work the latest 
excavations at the Andhra city site of Koiidapur 
and at ICallur in Haichiir being fraught with 
results of immense importance. 

The Mysore Archn&ologicai l')cpartmeiit has 
nearly completed half a century of its exist- 
ence, The first Director, Mr. B. L. Bice, 
published,-., some 10,000 inscriptions in 12 
volumes Bf the Epigraphia Karnatioa. This 
progress has been well maintained, and the 
conservation work has rescued many famous 
temples, such as the Eesava temple at Somanath- 
pur, and the temples at Beiur and Halebid. 
Excavations conducted at Chandiavalli and 
Brahmagirl have been very fruitful. 

In Gwalior the Department established in 
1913 has done excellent work In exploration of 
ancient sites, such as Fawaya, Djjain, Beanagar 
and Mandasor. The conservation of the Bagh 
caves and other ancient monuments and the 
maintenance of a good museum are among the 
other achievements of the Department. 

In Jaipur excavations initiated by the late 
Bai Bahadur Daya Bam Salmi have revealed 
i the exBtence of a unique Buddhist establish- 
ment at Bairat and a city site near the Sam- 
bhar lake. The excavations at Bairh, an 
ancient commercial and. industrial mart, have 
brought to light large hoards of punch-marked 
and other coins of early date, and the work 
now started at the great site ,of Karkotanagar- 
bids fair to assume great importance. 

The recently started Archaeological Depart- 
ment of the Baroda St^to has done 
valuable w’ork in the listing of monuments 
and the exploration of several sites including 
Amreli in Kathiawar and Pattan in Gujarat. 

Indore, Maynrbhanh Travancore. Jodhpur, 
Ifashmir, Pudukkottai, Patna, llew’ah, Cochin 
and Rafpipla are some of the otlier 
States that, maintain Archieologieai Depart- 
ment of their own. 

The recently amended Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act has established a system of 
licenses for scientific excavations to non-ofiicial 
bodies. The first Society to take part in this 
work was the American School of India and 
Iranian Studies which, co-operating with the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, organized an ex- 
pedition for work in Chanhudaro in Sind in 1936. 
Here several phases of the pre-hlstoric culture 
of the Indus Valiev represented by ilarappa 
■were unearthed, trnfortunateiy the work was 
discontinued after the first season. ' The Biiiver-: 
jily of Calcutta have conducted excavations 
Bangarh in Korth Bengal for a number of 
years with success and the FuB|ab Exploratioo 
Fund have don© work at the site of Bhera. in 
the District of Punjab. 
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Architecture 


nPHE trst comprehensive wort, accessible' 

1 to lay readers, to give a history of styles in 
architecture in the Indian sub-continent is 
Mr. Percy Brown’s Indian Afchiieature in two 
volumes which marks a definite advance in the 
treatment of the subject over Fergusson’s Indian 
and Mstprn Architecture which, for many years, 
was considered to be the standard work. 

The chief characteristics of our architec- 
ture, especially in its later stone phai^, are (a) 
its use of heavy masses ; (b) construcwon based 
on vertical not lateral pressure, i.e. without true 
arches or true domes ; (c) its plastic t]*atment 
and close relationship with sculpture, (d) its un- 
developed treatment of space and (e) its spiritual 
significance and symbolism. 

Hmdu Style# — In Harappa and Mohenjo- 
•daro and other sites of the Indus valley 
extensive cities have been discovered under the 
mud and sand of the river. These cities were 
built from c. 8000 — 2000 B.C, by a people whose 
chief occupation was trading. The buildings, 
which are carried out in brick in “ English 
bond are plain, functional and without great 
artistic merit. They are mainly houses, store 
houses, baths and wells and no certain traces of 
temples or palaces have yet been found. The 
city drainage system was perfect. The corbelled 
arch was used, the true arch being unknown. 

With the invasion of the Aryan tribes a new 
architecture came into existence which, origi- 
nating from the village, developed into the city 
and palace architecture of the epic period. 

Wood being the only building material, hardly 
any visible traces of tiiis period exist. The 
main forms were tlie long house with a vaulted 
roof constructed with bamboo or reed and with 
horse-shoe shaped “ sun windows ” on either end ; 
circular village huts (and perhaps shrines) 
and the wooden fe!hce with wooden “ co^vgates”. 

In the South are found “dolmens" ctm;red 
with a single slab of stone, and In Bajgriha, 
the ancient c.'qntal of Magh:i<in, cyclopean 
foi'fifications in stone were carried to a height 
of 12 feet. 

With the establishment of a large political 
power under A.soka the use of a more permanent 
stone architecture was gradually Inlrodtieed, i 

aionuroente of this period include (u) 18 mono- 1 pyramidal rxitTsiijult U uUdv lv be duple' 
iithie edict pillars, pnui with II I ifuliy_^earvecl I the roof or iBUtPo • Im u' u 

Tie* i.'orHe'rn Ifempk*- o 


State), Barhut (C.T,), Budh Gaya, Sarnath and 
Amaravati in Madras Presidency which is the 
latest and most elaborate one. 

To serve priests, monks and lay worshippers, 
temples and monasteries w’crc built, mainly in 
brick and w'ood. Little of these has survived 
but their exact replicas have come to us, carved 
from solid rock in the shape of cave temples and 
monasteries; the largest caves (Karli, 124 ft. 
long 40^ ft. wide and 45 ft, high) reach con- 
siderable proportions. 

Buddhist caves are generally of two types-— 
chaiiyaB or chapels, and t'iharas or monasteries. 
The chaiiyas are long apsidal buildings with a 
vaulted roof and a horse-shoe window over the 
entrance. Tho interior is divided into a nave for 
the priests and aisles for the lay worshippers 
by means of a double row of pillars. At the 
apsidal end is a stupa, Viharas arc rectnngukr 
halls surrounded by cells and having (in a later 
development) a sanctum in the emttv of the 
backwall containing a Buddha Image. The most 
important groups of caves of this period are tiawo 
of Bhaja, Kondane, Pitalkhora. Bedsa, Nasik, 
Ajanta, Ellora, Junnar and Kanhcri, ali in 
Western India. 

During tho Gupta age (c. .850— r..’>0 A.D,) 
a flood of creative energy .swept over Sutiia, 
It is during this period that the later Hindu 
temple begins to take shapt‘. Wt>od arehltectufc 
is gradually replaced by bton(‘ nuu^imry. Buiid- 
ers used tho simple eun.vt ruction of and 
bracket supporting bcaius. A reins, except 
corbelled arches, were not us.hI, Pillars and 
beams are, jireferabiy, jmuuditiuc t.«\, matie 
from single iarg<i sial'is of 
consists of large, very well Wtuked bonded 

without mortar. 

The reawakening of Brahmin cult lire jsomi 
devehjpcd its own fi)nas ibr ijoascs *4' vtor-^hip. 
Typical of the age are ilaf rurdVd f.iophs 
consisting of a square sanefunj vrilli 11 pillared 
porch. 'J'hey are found in I du\).iri fide ip, dl 
Sanclii, Tigiiwa. PhiHaam and Naeioui Kuihur.i. 
(CJ.) and in Aihule (Lad Khan 'IVmidel. ,'^oine 
liave another (tell on the roof whhdi }a«,| peak 
the first beginning- of the shuliun’ti. |u 
the Gauaes lullej original^* a jursn el Lru k 
temple eomdsting of a ^qmfe ‘.fsrlne uirii 


'3ii *fi 

and 

petfe 


animal figures on bell shaped capitals (Ferrian ; Lawn pore p Tie* iiorrie'rn renod**- 
. infiuence) ; ((q .Kuuaiijs of a large, three storied f with bribshapni cuiutaJ- m' wiili " 

#oodt» paiiiee near J’atna snpiHjrtuI on stone | fkn\er " eapilaH, tin* iVeenn bund. ) 
pillaw (c) Ktnernl stupas or Ihiddiiist relie • pilasters with lieavv braekei. 4 . 
mounds built largely in brick ' and (fit a groui; j , -f,. - “ . 

of rock-cut caves In the I'awbar Hill- in Bihar. A -hat h 1 

„ t ^ hiedc-val lejnpb- U *>1 uM? d;. ,! 

Baddlust Styles— Faring almost four in it-s rnmn fornw muJ '.felr-,, Tie- luL d 

centuries, troin 2 Utl B.C. to 2(ld AJL, tinder { eemph? coied-ds of a cril wldeh Irf*- 4 Cf 

two great dyiuistlcH, the Sungas of the LmAu-- womb.liMU-.^ k uH i uLsil 

JCorih Md the Andhnw «t Hi* South, | hall HmmdupL OthHmlh r. -t r.eiie 11 , 

BuddMst ]?eal gave MS suiae of our moitf remark- 4 wo pari.^ wvre bHinf Lv .e* hr. nnMior 

able mommients. In tins period the I'rmLiwb*? L+.ele. ^ n './V/ ■ 0 . 0 . 

gtonefaewL with a shme ea.ke! aiui umbrella ' hall are m ira-riri I ,, T; * 

on top, aiirruimdai by stone railmgs in mtsieh f ’iVe.dJib be a' riariwo . e ^ '. t 

are set four cl.wwuyrt or tumnm AU ? i.yraiuidal roofi wink h e- Ifw leain /h- fiii.noriv.oi 

though carried tmt lii betray their tiombm ; miifk of lempb- - dd,- uhir i.o If 

origin. Seuliitiire and rcllet arc mad profiweiy i hr. nmnl tm » iLrip.rmmid be p q l. 'tl 

to dwato III.' Ki.wrt Tl,.- ma-t : ,!.rr.«.:li wto i, j,, [ '" 'A/ k''' 

famous siMpm are tbiwe of Sam-ld (BhwpMl ' 
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At Bbiivanosbvar In Orlsaa» the nortliern 
style iinfoiils in many beantlful temples (from 
7r>0 A.D.). The roek-mit temples of the ** sevcm 
” at Maliavallpiiram near Madras, 
excavatird by tlie Pallavas of the 7th century, 
show liowtlie earliest southern temples grow out 
ofconiinori forms of preceding times ; the hoiiao, 
the vHlago shrine, tfio .Buddhist ehaUi/a and the 
iaany-storyed 'Buddhist monastery. Tinder the 
Biistrahutsi family wliKdi o-verwhelmed the 
Chaliikyems in "WesLeru India during the 8th 
century, yock-cut caves and temples, Shaiva 
in eliaracter, were excavated in Elephanta and 
Jilllora ('Deeean). The Kaiiasanath temple of 
Ellora is a complete Dravidian structural 
temjdo carved in solid rock. 

The time from the Sth to the i3th century 
Is the grout ago of temple-building in India. 
'Use three main sfyles art^ now clearly differen- 
tiated, tlio northern or Indo-Aryan style 
emphasi>ing the per{Muu'iIru!ar, the sonthern or 
Tffavidtan style; stressing tfie horizontal, while 
the Ohaliikyan or western style combines 
eiemeius of both. Apart from Bhuvaneshvar 
iii the northern style come.s into full 

flower in Ivhajnralio in Bundclkand, in Eaj- 
putana (Mount Abu), Bujnrat (Modhera), Osia 
in JMarwar, in the Xtecean (Ambarnath) and 
iTifmy otiicr places. 

In the soutli, temple architecture develops 
independontly throirgh its successive phases. 
Typical of tlie southern toniple is the addition 
of spreading pillared halls and long covered 
corridors. Tim temple eonijKmnd expands into 
11 whole com [ilex of bnihlings surrounded by 
large wails, '.fhe entrance gates are marlicd by 
im[>r)?.ssi%'e pyramidal tovviu-.s (jjop/fratm) wbich 
grow larger in time and far (;xcoed tin' vimaHfi 
in size. Famous Ih-avidiau teiiifiles, in their 
ortier of origin, are the Kaiiasanath of Foiijci'- 
veram, tine great teniplo of Tunjore, the Vithala 
tempic nf Vijayaiiagar and the Meenakshi 
ttunple of Madura. 

Indo-Saracenlc Architecture— This , begins 


The Hillers of the Bahmaui dynasty of Gul- 
barga and Bidar w^ere great bniiders, and adorned 
their capitals witii important buildings. The 
most .striking of these is the great mosque of 
Oulliarga, wdiich differs from all inoscpies in 
the country in having the wiioie central area 
covered over so that w hat In others w'ould he an 
open court is here roofed by sixty-threc small 
domes. 

** Of the various forms which the Saracenic 
architecture assumed,’^ says Pergusson, ‘‘that 
of Ahm4'dahad may probably he considered to 
be the most elegant.” It Is notable for its 
carved storm work : and the work of the perforat- 
ed stone wtndmvs in Sidi Saj’-x'krs mosque, 
the carve#* niches of the minars of many otimr 
mosques, the sculptured MUirahfi and donsed and 
panelled roofs is so exquisii.e that it will rival 
anything of the sort executed olsewlmrt- at any 
period. No otiior style is so essentially liindu. 

In complete contrast with this was the form of 
architecture employed by the Adil Shahi dynasty 
of Bijapur. There is here relatively little trace 
of Hindu forms or details. The principal build- 
ings now left at Bijapur are the Jaml Masjid, 
(lagan Mahal, Afihtari Mahal, Ibrahim Jlauza 
and Mosque and the Gol Guinhaz, The latter is 
suppose<l to have the largest dome in existence. 

Like their predecessors, the Pathans of Beihi, 
the Moghuls wore a great building race. Their 
style fir.st began to evolve itself during the reign 
of Akbar in a combination of Hindu and Moham- 
medan fc.'itures. Noteworthy among the 
Emperor’s buihiings are the tomb of Humayun, 
and the jtalaces at Fatolipiir Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his tomb at Lahore and the tomb 
of rtimad*ud-daula at Agra are the most typical 
structures. The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah ffahah to a delicate 
elegance and relinemcut of detail and it was 
during his veigu that the luxurious buildings in 
the forts at Helhi and Agra and tfee most splendid 
of tiio Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of Ills wife 'Mumtaz Mahal, were constructed. 


with the Jdth century after the pmrmK^nt I 

oecupafi/>n of the Muslims. Their first mosques | l^laspd m Agm t ort is anoHier surpass- 

were eo^^i meted of the materhils of iihuiu imre ami elegant monurneut ot his time. 

Modem Arcbitectuve-with the arrival of 
pa.ameh .lubf altinitrins, west(-rn styles of arebitceture were 

/.vAmi mosqiit. iHi.t tin (, ub Muuj in J j soon introduced. The Portiegueso built churches 
aiul Hu* M im >qia m palaces in an agretvaldc hnrtHiuc style. 

I The early jffUish ctdimial styic of which niau.v 
lu'vv nydhqds audjuumndt.s ofyym.'.tijktion were I examples survive, csiieciaHy In Jsouth 


jitti'uihicial iroui Peisia ajul otlicr .Islamic coun- 
tries i»f the* We.'^t. ’J'he 


bmu.qu ihe ^vas appt'uling in its simplicity and its 

.Hus!im.s brmmhfc im j ad.aptalbm tfs the local climate. During 


ard* und the lino dome, tin > imtd m >r^ } IPthceutur.v ptihlle buiUling.s were erected in 
{whn-h Hc<'ar-at.‘ hybrid style chik posed of .lassie, ronmnesqne, 


pre-'^ure cxeici.scii hy ardu's) and they introduced 
novel ly{>es of buildings (the inosquo and the 
tondq, " They laid great crVmphasis on the por- 
ft clion and the pruportUuH of interior spaces 
tiiau the temple huilders wIjo did not requiru 
inlty spaced. 

Hi*? early Ihithnn architecture of Bclhl' 
was massive'' .aftd at the s.'tme time ehanicterised 
hy i'ltUit irate richness of ornanicptation. ’riic 
iphh Minar and Urn tombs of 'Iltinuyi aiKj» Ah# 
ud-'diu Khlljl iU’i' lypicui exajupic.s. The tomb 
i»f GhiiiHiKldln Tiigliluk at Tughlakabfui the 
Lodi 'bnubM, and lastly the tosnh of Sher Shah at 
■ ”iar clearly ilhistrate th 
aequeitfe progress of Builuus architecture. 


•tunposetiof (lassiC, ronuiiiesque, 
Gothic ami Indian elemenls cmnpurabli* witii the 
dfu’ivativo styles of the Victorian epoch, in 
Europe. Ja more recent tiiae.s, two .schools 
of thought iiave fought for snpreinncy ; the one 
propagating u revival t>f indigenous art as still 
practised by llinciu and Alusllm ” master 
builders *' suiwhlng in Jiaijiutana and other 
oarts of the country : tin' other proehiming the. 
ncvolopmeut of a modf-rii are}iit'’eiurc mi wc.steru 
lines, d'hc wc.-t*Tn Hchoe)! has found mure 
widespn-ad ucetqttauce. The wauk of building 
the new capital in iH'lhl was cntnisted to ^ Sir 
Uv t'lw tomb of .Shcr SSliah at j Edwin hutyen.s ami 81r I,fefbert Baker. ’This 
SaHurant in Bihar clearly illusirat'c the sub* moat ambitious aelieun;, incorporating the design 


lAud plaaning of a wliolo new city, has ied to i 



Literature 


re, the merit or ’ A fetiiol ofArdihoftnr^ re 
■stion. The con- R.I.B.A,, is part of <he Sir J. i 
icrcto structures, in Bomhay. jr 

infer and faster, since 1»1S were B. AV. (.1 id , 
3 (iun^i.«;atioTi and and (’laiide J.»aiU’y. irn i*i 

H‘. a'he polntion of Arcliitccty is Mr C. 

ound bv a young F.ll.I.B.A., Tbo Indian Institui 
'iiUe fully trained aniliatod to the. Boyal ]ns(i! 
■uotitm, are yet ArehitectB in 
stio heritage of in conducTing the janiu 
in Bombay, 


I NDL\ (nieaniug India and Pakistan) achieved 
her nolii, leal frcctlom on inth AugUKt. 

But she liad attained her intellectual mde- 
peridi'iiee ruaiiv years earlier. I'or on the day 
‘iilu^heaan to react ^-irafirrl}/ to the impact o.t the 
\Vesl, she uotfeily re-elaimi d nnr aneiont euliiirai 
heritage hut ai.'e eoiumeneed enr!eliin,g it 'svith 
further i'resli eenl rihutiens. .hNueghiy .spi'aJdng. 
tliis eaiiie to pa^s te-yards the <Mi<i of theia.^t. 
century. Till then the pi'ineipal Indian LitiTa- 
AHsaineso. Bengali. (;ujarati, Hindi, Kan-j 
nada, Marathi, .ftlalayalam, AMalthiii, Oriya.; 
■punlabi, Tamil, Tiilugn, .Slndlu, Urdu— wlneh , 
are 'some of tlte windows to the indigtmous [ 
"mind, more or less were eitlser in the; 
fit age of iraitat.ion of t he thought of the W 
rnrBiiglisii literature or on the defensive. Then | 
folIoweiLa iierhid of jm.diiiiiat ion and re-creat ifm, i 
which received a mueh-m'eiied iiujutiis during! 
the twenties of the. ]»resent eeiituiy. The j 
Indian iiterntnre.s, therefore, are to-day in sprimr, ! 
though in the wonLs of Br. Urierson it. must he- 
said that “whethor the nation has made thei 
iiterainre, or ^he iiteratiirc the nut.iou, I knowj 
not/':'" ' ■ ' '1 

''I’lie common charaeteristies of present -day* 
literary aspiration anti activity in India in fhe.j 
main arc two; namely, an atiitude of realirm ■ 
ansi an an.glo of woihi-visiou as against iiarrove; 
nntiiutaihm aiai e!oud-ea]sj)ed Ideallsiu of the/ 
iimuediate pa-^t . 'the n -.ult is a hind oi seient itie > ^ 
liumaidsin. Man is the huh of the iin,iver.s«'. / 


Ben??ali litcfatiirc cA'irie Info it^ own 
during the t.-iine of .Til«‘f|a Ih'i’m .Sh'dtan 'Itriiy, 
Tften eame thcTtoet i^liidmel Mioriin.-inia!! Itdia, 

I ho m.o-flBt. Uankimi'imieiiU ajcl lia- monv- 
sided giaiius- Bahindranalh, S.a,t}'e?hlr;Hiiflh 
fmft.a, Miraf ( handra Uiiatteip. th-- piuee 
.among sf my-n'rit er-n — Iv aid N'isi’jaru! Ids'iirt,:'”'-', 
(In' }Kiet of the fieopln.'—tind 'dir .Ma-huroff 
llossain, Jadfur Italmmu ami Bi^gum Uokaya 
.pamoTig young MusUm n'r'iters,,, .JiJiirtaiK/iiiffei 
'* I (.'Imtterji' and ITainatha i'fmmlinh’l, Utda/i .\ag, 

I I'nanemira Mitra, Jihamnnla .lias," Ihnldl'ijnleva 
I Hose, Aehintya Hengiipta. Artiiatla Sankar iiny*- 
j }Jiyhnui>e.i\raiakBantihopmlliayn* Biin!ip!}|il/‘ ' 
1 Bihhutihlmsluni iiandopadliayii, ' ■ 1'Virawt'iikil’e 
B,aiulyopatl!iayn, Snila ja nunda Mnkhopadlu> al 
Sudhindra Datla and rralrwlhkunmf ri.nijar 
aimmg young Hiiuiu writers. 

./....Mahatma Gai»dh.t~>rarrnfuiu?d!aiil«T Is the 
parent of lU'esctiit-duy Ga|sfr»li. Iitettwiw,.: 
Jio wan succeeded by Balpnlram Mulilpnlninh 
■NanduMiauker Banehhodhhui and Man-uhfnain. 
Tlnm appi'ared the BMinhay i'niverdty group 
of sell! ilar.s : thA'aolhanrani, I'danilah Nnr«* 
sinhnrao. {iV'-'liaiilal, hamanl-hah Miu.hhanl » r, 
ivaUvpL" Anandshanker, urn! Iluhviintf.ii, 

Keshnvhl Tdsfuva's^ tramdalions oi Sofokfit 
elus.-U'-.s critical t-lnitte.s. ipananldmi’s /»7ce//on? 
Mudo/ and Karitit «/je ,">?/, f/yo, I'iovurdliSinrrtm’sJ 
iCalapr*. Itilrtniit- 

rat’s ihd/nn’ Chltimiff, Kluihirdard /uibio ntc 

. considered irdlestoms. Tills grouji pmsm! 

of current Indiiiii . to Kavl .Nhnmfal nwl Kanaivaki 

pfwhHd aidbm’.s and when there nps»^ared on tfie .-c^-ne 

d-knrovu wm'ks cant Mulmtma tJandhi whovc osuirdmiloii ju Biijufatl 
that is ntti-mpted . htemture Is at once vohnnlnmn, 'vmieil and vifal, 
‘Jit ion of tht* trend Kuloi KalelKui\ 
tiiau Idemthay, BlUmimrayaij rathak. Uawisluknkar doslil, 

o mil- 1 a dhamh ^uminratm fhnadHtiikiir 

r md Imd^ rhaiidmvmlan Mehta and imiv-MriitN like 

ni Ooswami. This; f^'hiilda, BtlavidI Manshl jind IPmsa 
•h^«'d' litoratUffi unci 

s like Klmmlukant^i ’ThsHImJi of Imlny ffth 1# tr,if«| , 

h*vi; novidisfa iik( tmek, tti .Bhttmtnmlii llarWiehawIra iditi i» 
tiolmht luiimmh, Kagari BmdmrInI B«bl» wlildi clyvciowtd 
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Kmn Mdi literatee in all its variety, nnder the 
giildanee of Pandit Maliahir Prasad BwivedS. 
A band of poets then sprang into being : Aj-odhya- 
singh Upadliyaya Pii^/a Pravas is a classic, 
Malthili Sharan Onpta of IJMmt Bharati ifimo, 
Katlnirfiin Shanker Sharma, Pai Devi Prasad 
Puma and Kampfa Prasad Guru. The coming 
of Munshi Premdiand opened the floodgates 
of fiction-writiiig. His Godun, Kamiahhumi and 
' Semmdim have been the enjoyment and inspira- 
tion of nuiny. He was followed by Jeyanandra 
Hiiinar, Bhag^vati Charan Ven.ua, Brindaban 
Lai, Kaiiiiliik, S, IT. Vatsayaiia and several others. 
A school of critics also' came into existence, j 
led Pandit 7lam Ohaijdra Siiaida, Pandit 
Ifaaari Prasad Dwivedi and Mata Prasad Gupta, 
8hri ,Taya Shanker Prasad, Pandit Sumitra 
T^andan I*ant and Shrimati Maliadevi Verma 
are tlie mj^stical poets wdiose Kamai/miif Palkica 
and Tama are hlghlight.s. The drama had its 
exponents in Madiiava Shukla, Maklianala! 

- flint urvedi, Goviiid Ballabhn Pant, Laxminarain 
Misru and riiendranath “Ashk.” 

The. lesthctie crystallisation of the new 
coiiseioii.siic.ss in Kannada literature’* took 
place, St is said, in Pmnafthwamedha of Mnddana. 
It. was canalixod by Karibasava Shastry, Santa 
Kavi, Panje Mangesharao, B. Venkatachar and 
V, T. Galaganath and others. Devadu Hoyasaia, 
B. S. Blandala, Ivaranth and Bajaratnam have 
appreciatively mntribntcd to children's literature 
B. ]ir. Srikantia, B. V, Gundappa and Masti 
Venkantesa Iyengar are soma of the other, 
pillars of the pantheon. The “ wlaard '* is B, 11. 
Bendrc, followed by Sail Khanolkar, K, V, 
Pnttappfi, V. Sitaraiwiah, Y, K. Gokak, P. 
Sadasiva Eao, li. S, Mugai! and others. Among 
the jiovelists there are A. K. Krishna llao, 
Kerur and N. K. Enlkarni; among the short 
story writers, K, Betigcri and Gopala Krishna 
llao ; among the tiramatists, T. P. Kallasam and 
It. Y, Jagirdar; and among the women writers i 
there are Mrs. Gouraiiima, Kaiyanamma, i 
, .'Shyttiiiala, ■ 

ATurarngPoint — ^lifaliamahopadhyayas Murali- 
dhara dha, Paramcslnvara Jha, Ganganath dha, 
Madhusudaiia ,Thn and liamachandra Mlshra arc 
the inauguratora of the modern Maitldll literature# 
Among the leading writ era arc the poets Bhami- 
hatha “ dha, Bhola Jim, Munshi Eaghunath- 
dauadasa, Acyidfuiandiidatta and Sitarani Jim; 
dramatists Ishanatha Jha and Tantnmath Jim; 
novelists Kashinalh Jim and Gangaimnda fdnhu ; 
and w^uuen-writm Armulhati J>cvi, Ifarilata 
mui Toganaya, 

“ The GitanJuU of Eabimlranath Tagore wa.s 
the f.wrning-iw>infc in the history of contemporary 
MuklayalasB podry/' says nn enduent scholur. . 
Tht‘ death of Kcra'lii Varma Valia ,K<dl Tluuupur- 
ran, the acknowledged kingin the literary domain 
III IIH4 w«R the beginning <»f the present 
retmissrau’e, to the usiiering in td which Vallathol, 
idlttr H. ParamcHhwWi Aiycr, Nalapat Karayana 
Mejwii, K. M. Fanikkar, .Krlshnan Tantpi, 0. V. 
iUman ililai, T. -M. Appu Kishmgadi, Sankara 
lllitth Marl Shariua mid i)r, €. Kui^mii Bmja 
have contributed a good deal, * 

In inoilcTn Marathi . literature after the 
^'C*alwart«; CldpiunkAr, T lak and Agarkar, the 
names of writefii to be conjured with are Hari 
iaray&ii. Apti% Keshavsutaji S. M, itoinjape, 


K. G. Kelkar, Phadke, Sane GuiuJL Khadilkar, 
P, K. Atre, V. M, LosM, Gadkar! and T, 
Patwardhan, 

To Eacllianatli Eal, Fakir Mohan Senapati 
and Madhusadan goes the credit of creating the 
modern Oriya literature. Tiiey have been 
succeeded by a chain of w-riters : Gangadhar 
Melier, Ham Shankar llai, Kandakishore Bal, 

■ Pandit Gopabandhii, Sri Padma Charan, 
KiJakantIm Das, Gopnl Chandra ITaharai, 
Godavarish Mahapatra, Kiintala Kiimari Devi 
and KanliK Charan—- poets, essayists and story- 
writers, ^1 ■ 

The Puolahi literature of to-day is domi- 
nated by t% personality and performance of 
Bhai Vir Singh, who has been ably assisted by 
Mohan Singh Yaidya in the work of ‘Tevival.’* 
Bhani Eani Chatrak, Piiransingh, Charan Slnali, 
1. 0. Kanda, young Mohan Singh, Amrita Pritam, 
Kanak Singh, Joshua f'^azai Bin and Gnrbux 
Singh constitute the present shining ranks of 
I writers. 

In Sindhi literature the school of writers 
preceding the present one was a creation of 
Bayaram Gidumal, Nirmaidiis Fatehchand, 
Kalich Beg Alirza, Allah Bakhsh Abojho, 
Permananda Me%varam and Kouromal 
Chaiidanmal. Among the writers who hold 
public attention these days are Kishinchand 
Bewas, Hyder Bakhsh Jatoti, Akhar AH Ayaz, 
Bherunial Mahirchand, Jethraal Parsmm, 
Lalcliand JagtJani, Ansari. Ham Punjwani, 
Kamin Malkani, Nanki Oidwani and Ouii 
Sadarangani. 

The Future — ^Modern Tainil literature 
has been usually divided into three .sections: 
the era of origin, the era of Bharathi and the era 
of Gandhiji. Arumuga Kavalar of Jaffna was a 
pioneer In simple prose style. Siiliramania 
Bharat i wns a po<‘t and translator. .Kavi 
Bamalingam, Shuddhananda Bharati, T. S, 
Chokkalingam and E. Krislinamurt.^ are among 
the prominent writers of the Gamlhian era, 
while among the wome writers mention must 
be made of 'V. M. Kothanayagi Animal, Swarnam- 
bal Subramaniam and Ambiijammal. P. 
Sambnnda Mndaliar. Eajam Iyer. “S.Y.V.,’* 
*'*Va Ea" arc leading dramatists and btory- 
writera., , ■ ' 

Teereaalingam. Chnakarmarti Lakshmiaara- 
aimluun and Guruzadu Ap]ia are the fathers of 
Telugu literature in the twentieth century. 
They w'ere followed by Gidtigu Eaimnnurti 
[Pimtulu, Venkata Parvarkvara Kuvulti, Telia- 
vajjhula Hivasankara Ba.stry, Vajjliababu, 
Nori, Chinta, E. V. M. O. Eamarau Bhadur, 
Gadiy.aram Venkata 8esha Sastri, author of 
Sim liharatumH and Br. 0 Karaya,na Eao. 

ATodem Urdu Ktersture. before Tqbal was 
dominated by Sir Syed Ahmed, Shibii and Haii. 
They have been succeeded by Abui Kalam Azad, 
Syed Sulaiman Kadvi and .Moitammad All as 
well as by Sh. Ab<lui ipuUr, Qazi Abdul Ghaffar 
and #ajjad Hyder. Ghazni has ht'en d<'velop<‘d 
In^iensively during this period. The otimr 
WTitm who deserve a mention are Bed!, Josh, 
Krishna Chandra Akhtar, Ansari, Slnirar, H'asrat, 
Fani, Asgliar and Jigar. 

The recent political changes in the country have 
for Mie prc*seiBt deprived Urdu of one of ite 
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nmimt Iiomas, as they have Punjabi, Its WMthcr Iiidiaii Witlwin anKWrt' 

emerKwic^^'di “pastures now,” as that of Fmijabi, to tliw tmestion Uiis brjtd sm\ey ntay be mui- 
will bo watched with anxious intercHt, just as eluded. It is _at the t-hroshoid ol bf dl briMter 
tlu 3 future of EngUsii as a mediiiin of literary acluevemeuts inaoiuiR'li as ivvvfUm out 

expression will be, though the writings in this the best in the people ami tfuur aritL^,.s and 
language?, of Sri Aurobindo Ghosh, Rabindranath authors. Add to it 
Tagore, Sarojini Is'aidu, Gandhiji and Radha- ot the Pfovnices on a IrnguistK? basis, 

Miiuin will continue to spur many of the 

educated people to employ this medium at least growth in each oUhe htewtums. 3mfc t he j n, 
for a generation more to come. ulso a danger in this, a note of warmiig 

® which must be sounded — the danger ol deceii" 

A word about Sanslssrit literature. It is tralixa^tion rwulting in a nurrowing down of Iho 
not “dead,” as is wrongly suppled so often, alWndui angde of visual and atj itmie. on tlm one 
^Qi only does it continuo to function as the hand, and of ivorld h^yalty on the/dher. i rud- 
fountain-head of inspiration to almost all the once lies, however, in co-operidjmr yitti na' 
Indian languages, but also in tte critically evolutionary spirit which w steadily nun-mg 
edited editions of classics as well as in several towards one world, one religion, unc pet^jne, 
original works, oac philosophy of life. 


Aspects of Indo-Anglican Literature 

An Indian writing in English starts off with a , w^as trying to express himself h»re!g!i but the 
crushing haufiieap. lie lias to attain a certain clc- K'cry sources from which he drew lii, in-piraf i»n 
gree of ma.stery over the medium before proceed- Uverc also strange and alien. A great many 
ing to use it as a vehicle for self-expression at the 1 iiido- AngUeaus knew litt !e aN'Ut the t raditkui 
level of literature. Kow it Is true that Indians in which they were bora and their anei«>nt. 
have scored eertahi remarkabie triumphs in culture and heritage. Tlie idsinry ■^Uiieh they 
their use of the English language. {Some liavo learnt at school was .Engltdi idstory, Tlie 
used it with great preei.siun txud clarity as, for literature which fed tlndr ifnaglHafion 
mstanee, Mahatma Gandhi. Othens speaking English literature. 3n fact much of liw 
in English have reaciied remarkable heiglits of !of young Iiuliu for education was focussed hi 
eiotiuciiee— Gokhule or Rulabhai JJesiii in the | exuberant enthiisia.sm around Eagli.di language 
latter days of ids career. Yet others have been ; and literature. Young Tamils and Ptinlabls, 
able to ’atxpiire a manner of writing whosts ; Jiombay Par.-is and I'aicuffa baluH drunk in 
rhythms are iiidistinguisiiiDbic from tiiose of an fascination at the fount td Eimtt-h literature, 
Englishman’s Eiiglish-~G. K. Chettur, for They who had never iieard an ihighdi skvhirk 
instam?e, who had a true fueling for the English sing ov(?r an English meadtsw wrtite whole essays 
language, or V. B. Bhrinivasa Bhastri who.se on .Shelley’s OtM to ihe iib/hfrk. In the, hot 
expression was always lucid, idiomatic and aridity of an Indian summor, they puEiled ovit 
absolutely correct according to t he best English ivcaWs exact meaning when iu’ calh*d autumn a 
standards. Finaily, there are tiuwe like Fandit .season of mist« and mellow fruittulmw. 'j'lir 
Jawaiiarial Nehru, who for expre.s.siveness or result wa.s that when later they felt the- need 
animation or range of subject-matter cliaUengo for sdf•'exp^e^^.ioa themselves it was to tim 
comparison with the best wtu’k that is produced blights, the brm-lE ami the MUind> oi the Englidi 
in England or other English-.spealdng countries. ! countryside that they turned hu' ii^piMtion. 

'Blit there is something winch c.scapes enen Ihl \'hu T 

bcst-se!if>oled and the most sensitive 

the writers, something which makes the highcHjjf 'A!"* ^ 

branehe.s of indu-Angiicnn writing hullo\v : J-, J .fl ’ 0 ‘Vi ' 

and unreal. - The truth is that wiiile t’mitrtd ■ I ^ .V' VVr 

over English for purin aes of law or laditicai ami : JVmVVf *^'^Ti** f bV i7u -J in \l'r 

Kocial discus, don may come easily to the furdgner, {^. th/ i A v " VV ; 

cuniroi over English for purpose.s of stlf-c^x- ; imdW V * '! f * f'f' 

presslon at the highest level is a iniieh buulidi 

difficult acldevement. This is Just the ^ hiV}o!L!!ib- f in milo j 

why Indium writing in EnglWi have made a ^ i?i making sobtiH md 

better showing In the. literature of 

legal or gaienil di.sctis.skui than in 

profK'fly fto-calicui Huduw ix«try, drnma^ 

Wv Of criticism i .» i * romiM ut«t skymrks, . . .net. yimr pwirn if*ii y 

thHiy or tiiwtism, aiMunbiim* the gurdwis: ilie twiiA* 

POETRY *... introduce to m flw \ivld iHiitiilatbdtti of 

, , , . . volupfcitoiH mui imlamllfur iwv|«« 

In pietry, for liwtencc, which k t-h« in olJjiir wordi I'w n gcmilm* Imltoa poel tS 

©sswico of literature^ a great deal of enriy tlSfe Ilwcaii. «iil« clever maeldwTiimlt Iwlltter 
ludo-Aiigllciiu effort uppcttrcd quit© glttilu and of 4t>e JSagliih Mm, Naldu 

flat. Indeed hero w«s ctome upm yot ftTOttier hir tun© and lamrt to %uoh teMm 

oliatode wlilchljado^Auglicans Imvu l»d to ^ver- iisdltoa %«.» tli© oorn^iprtodcr, Ihe 
mmQ Is tlwk struggle tor crmtlvo tx|»etttes. tm^m, tto l»sglo-«lter twr ^ 

For isot oiily wm m inadluia to which we |o«i Jtaito'iitodifa-pei « too «»ii fi: tof htoW w 
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c;(,3Mu pliirau, tiio song* of tliu weaver at work at 
the ioom, the voice of the slicphcril gathormg 
iiN hock under the lujiul tree <jr the shout of 
tiio >oung Ihuijira wouirm driving her cattle 
the lields. 'Hero w-as Indo- Anglican 
pueh’.vat its Ix’sr,— sweet, sensuous, sincere and 
unmisiakubly iudiaii. 

Tudeed ^I'rs. Nuidii’s suectss marked a turning 
lioiuc iti the history of 'Indo-Aiiglkan poetry. 
It taught other praeiil loners of the art where to 
look tor ius])ira,tion if tlu^y were to produce any 
wortliwiiile stuff. They saw that all genuine 
poetry was rooted hi the tradition in wdiiehthe 
poet was horn or in modes of tiiought and action 
wludi were common to all huinanity such as 
love, Xaitii, desire, devotion, self-sacril'Ico. 
’jdtus. to Clio a few examples, we have G. K. 
Cdietiur nvitlng abf>ut a toraple-tank or the 
iU’vuujc ^vaHu'fall, Bheshadri about ehumpak 
leavt's, or Josepli .kurtardo about Brahmin 
girls. 'Dost of all there is the examj)ic of Tagore 
Idmseif descrihhi'i a typical rustic scene siidi as a 
farmdaiiourer i)iud{.iiiig along a dusty road to 
the market. In a different category there is 
oip.'e again (i, K, Chettiir cidelirating the triumph 
td‘ lieaveuiy r»Yer earthly love, .^Vriimndo McneiJes 

airing out the thoughts of an exile from his 
native Goa, or S. U. Donkerkery woudering 
'Where tiie secret of music he^*. At a still higher 
we have the |thii<)soiihkul poetry of Atiro- 
bindo Ghosh, Badim Vaswani and J. ivilsima- 
mnrthi describing the adventures of those 
w'ho set out ill ytu'st of Truth, Beauty and 
:".:"'OW'dness.. ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

LANGUAGE FROBmi 

The poets seemed to have solved tlieir liroblein 
in regard to subject-matter. Thenceforward 1 
the subject of Indiaji jiuetry was to be. wludiyj 
lndian--Indiaij people, Indian landscaine, Indhtii | 
mythology aiui JnUiiUi instory, whieh were as! 
rich a source of inspiration as the heritage of j 
any idher country. But the other dillieulty, 
namely, the diiiiculty about language remained j 
as acute UH ever, retanting compicte freeiiom of 1 
e.’ipressifup iiibibiliiig n'lental processes and j 
generally iJitrodueing tui eiement of unreality' 
into the work of the Indo-Anglicans. The ' 
inugmige piohlem \\as not., of course, peculiar ; 
to lite. foet* : it was commeu to nU xwnctitiouers 1 
of tin* art of literature — novelists, drama tist.s. * 
i'.vsu) isls, ssfttwt story writers as well as to poets. | 
.jtud imios the means were fvumd of solving tlic ■ 
haiunage. problem there was no chance of iiido- 1 
.Vsigli-an iitenuure dc-\-tJopsng along healthy and i 
vigoreus liia»s, thie suggest i<jn was that ludkins j 
should <-vtdve an Buuiyi oi their own. There' 
i,wis Amerioan ilneibh, Irish Krigllsh, Welsh 
Ikiuhsh. Why nut-, it was nskctl, Indian 
jliuh-lt? ihit then n further question arose: 
W'liiifc U Indian Kiiglis’h and exactly how does it 
ditb-r from l■:n‘iij^h Bnulhh 7 Neither Baja 
iUo nor Mulk KuJ Anaud the two sui>portcrs 
of this theory iclcurly answered this qucsi-ioii. , 
Jliiilk IbiJ Animd wrote a pamptfet. in whidy 
hehotiy uti.u'ked Ihgdlsli Khgllrtii under the ifaiiie] 
of Iving Jhn peror’s Ihsgl bh. imt the kind of iaug- 
Uttgeln !(v WTuie the whole pumpMet did 
not weeUi very different from the kind of language 
which lie was engaged inatta eking at the moment. 
Imlectl If one wm t.i Judge from the idiom 
Which tiro other exponent «f the theory u$ed 


ill Ills novel Kanlhipuiu it wuuUl seem as though 
the now Hiiglish eonsistod in littio more, than 
literal tnuislati<.)n of ludiau swoar-wm'ds (son 
of a bitch, son of a widov ) or hidian word groups 
(killing iiios to mean whiling away tinu') into 
English. It was quite clear that the sohition, 
of the language problem did not lie along the 
lines suggested by Ihija liao or Alulk IlaJ Aiumd. 
It cannot for the simple reason that the real 
])roblem is of a totally difi'erent nature, d'his 
may be stated in some such way as this. How 
exactly ifrc Indians to acquire witli the greatest 
economy thorough coniinaiid of whatever 
sort of English it is that they wish to I'mpioy ? 
One has n^rely to jnit the question in this way 
to realize tnat it is more cunceriie<l with methods 
of teaching than with the creation of a new ; 
species of language. 

A second way in wliieii the language problem 
has sometimes been met is tiu’ough collabm'a- 
tion betw'een an Indian and an Englishman. 
This has, on the whole, produced happier 
results though for obvious reasons it is not a 
solution which is frequently possible. Two 
examples of coUaborat-iou may be mentioned 
here. One is the autobiography of Mahatma 
Gandiii. The Mahatma liiiiLself has told his 
readers Iiow^ tlie manuscript of his autobiography 
was touched up by his English disciple AJiss 
Margaret Slade better laiown as Alira Ben. 
The Alahatma, of course, wrote in a language 
which -was entirely adequate for his imrposc. 
But surely something of the even how and the 
quiet beauty of the narrative can be partially 
ascribed to Mira Ben’s eo-operation. Thu 
autobiography oi Mahatma Gandhi cannot, 
of course, be ri'garded as a good exampie of 
collaboration since -She. j>arts played by Mahatma 
Gandlii and Alira Ben In the writing of it were 
very unequal. A Ijctter example of edilaboratiou 
i.s altbrdod by Hilda Werner apd HuthiBiiigh. 
in Uieir novel about Indian village life entitled 
Thd Land and the WvlL Hilda AVernor wlm is 
the priiieipai author has lived in sueii a village 
as she clcscrlbcs in the book ; but she wisely 
suugiit the assistance of an Indian collaborator 
to make her ground doubly sure. Tiuj result 
is an authentic, and fascinating reconi of the 
iiopes and fears, joys and tragedies of peuaunt 
life in a north Indian viliagu. 


FICTION 

Turning to Indo-Anglican fiction we find that 
there are .many failures but there is also a large, 
measure of achievement. There are some 
Itniian nm'elists who tend to fall between two 
stools. They aim to attract and plea-se the 
English reader and at the same time to attract 
and please the Imiinri. This leads int-vitah-ly 
to imtuisisleneies. Air. Hilton Bnwvn (t<* w host* 
work a great deal of the following Hkcdch id HfC 
Intliau ii'vvei is indebb^d) gave the Jiclo- 
.ttiglican uovoUsts the same kind of achiccas 
'I'Mmimd Gosse gave tin; BidteAnglican j^ocis. 
Mr, Jiillon Browji told indo-Angii can imvelisis 
that they would never do any good till they 
dropi>ed the iawriblo habit cd it.*reing Indhni 
pietures into European ffames, id distorting a 
Hindu story into the mould of the 
Mufjadm, ** Write well »a. an Indliim,** ho wldok 
Buxopeitiis wMI mui you/* 
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Ono 01 the difneiiltifs of the Indian nov(«H?it 
U that ill Judia .sox-dopR not innko .stories as in 
Europe. And if sonieone liocs try to eoinpose 
’ 'Jove Hiories on "Wesi ern line.s he uill he dtHmitHl to 
failure* for lie is at onee iiitrofioi'lniuc au nnnatiirai 
■and jaiTing ehaneut. If in; is to suecceilat all 
he iwi.sfc contrive as B. K. JS'arayan anil K. 
Kagarafan liave contrived to handle the love 
‘interest in the delicate, cliisivo, nn.snbstantial 
form. And if he cannot so contrive lio must 
leave It out altogether. But then, If sex and 
■ love interest are to be barred what Js left ? 
Once again It. K. Earayan has pointed the way, 
Tiic Iiido-Anglicnn novelist must fjftl back» as 
Karayan has done, on the components which 
make up the social sketch or .skii»-snch as 
family and social Immonrs, life’s daily business 
and inlsehicfs, the dllficulties of political intcr- 
courao. the hopes and renunciations of youth, 
.the clash of modernity on old establislied 
tradif.Ion. lie could write about the arrange- 
niont for a marria.ge, the election to a nmnicip.al 
council or a deal in tamarind or bcfel-mit, a 
transaction in the Mack market-- write in such 
a viiv Ub to {'ifvate the.se commoiiplaees into 
literature. 11. !C. Aarayati’s Btirhclor of Arts, for 
'nedance, conuilnb nu .■-trildn'Z events, lint it 
is a deft, vivifi, trutliful pleee of writing for all 
that. It depends wiiolly nn character and 
atiuo.'-'phcre. Its people arc charrain.g peojjle 
and hs ]udure of an Indian family is actually 
real. It does eonrain love interest but the 
love interest i.s di'cldediy of the Indian brand.' 
The lirst girl cannot even be .spoken to and the - 
finai bri'io only cets the lenytli of casting 
down her eyes. And indeed little more than 
that happens at aii. 

This type of novel is re.ally an estenslom of 
social s'kcteh. But then there is also the novel 
])ro]a‘r wliich dcsrrihc.s the general dolng^i of 
men and women over a period of t line. A fey^dcu! 
ejcmnpio is K. K. Yenkataranmni’s Jfumtjah the 
Tn/o'-a novel vdiieh has tine, desr-riptivo power, 
a few great ideas and is thoroughly Indian. 
Aufdher good exanij.Ie in this .genro la K. 
Nagarajan's Athav'^r House which along with 
Baja duo’s KuiUfuipura and Ahmed All's 
T^riiliiht in. J)(ihi i.s ttu; nean^-t thing to a full- 
drc.sH iiovi'i Jndo-Aiuiiican Jiti-raturn has yefe 
jH'odu «■'(*( i. Aihiirur House with the 

iinaijcial, mat fimonlal and .sociai ups ami downs 
of a Idiramln fumily. Its ch.’iracters are sound 
and r<‘al. Its cpL-ndc.s coliercnt and probable and 
its iv..senee genuine. 

Of late Indian; povelistH Imre inevitably . 
turned to polities for hh>as. The sco}>e is wide.; 
cnoueh. Thi*. e,scap(i of SuMms Yhandra IhiseJ 
tlu IN', A. moveiiiciit, the Jenga! famine, the j 
Vunjab u])ht.jual and, eon-.cfgmnt mas.s migration | 
or the Itiliish witi»drawai from India slioithl ! 
all prove to be a iruhful sowree of mtiterkl for’ 
ilic lictlon- writer. But so far the whole of tlds s 
field nuaaiiis iTiawpIm-d wUh r.nc nataldc ; 
evcejtf ion- Tin* Bcng.d larulne uiu'ih Is timsub- 
,:jefk rd’'adieart-rmifiing novel {Uitltled 
Huihjfrs by lihabitaTd bhnltaclmrya, 

Tagore has, of course, dealt with some of the 
politH*a! inovcmenis of his t inn* in n storv entitled 
i’w? VfMpim, while In tho most fftimUM nl hh 
lofigtT novels Gam he has given the readet 411 
wonderful picture of tho Itome life of BengnI 


and the changes whirl) cauie owr It duriu - tJjc 
ia.st century. To give yet anotlK-r evmufi!)’ 

A. Subramaiiiam has written a uo\i'l oiititi;d 
JnHi'a I>evl in whi)'li he looks forward h» Id.'d 
when Iiidlan.s and European.^ ao* found liusig 
side by side on the mo.-t iotiumfe imn-,, ami 
inter-marry 'quite nafairally, and wliovo i>;urirr:i 
of ail sorts have vanished witli ilie years. 

Blit the tnncal political ntjvel .at the ■moincni^ 
is concerned with prctlctarian qm'.Ntioit.*-?. Alullc 
H.aj Anand, t!ic author of the LAitonelHhie mul 
the Coolie is the be.^t ICTinwn ropre.seid alive. 
The Coolie which is the life-story of a juun*,.';: 
man from the hills who W'ofks sneer a-t 
domestic servaxd-, factory bojy mllWabmuvr 
and rickshaw-pnllor Is in its fa’-hlon 4|Ulfr 
perfect. Mr. Anand WTites of tin; woikiug cia.v, 
not as so many proletarian wrifi-rs do in fi ,• ji|« r- 
ior condescending fashion but. wilh di’iisit) upd 
comradeship. There is mit a sinule bd-c 
in this novel, no touch eltln r )»f c(*rifimcut;dlt>' 
or caricature. But there is ih» hhlhig \ he cam !*«•« 
kon that the social slrucliire of fiMia l-i 
thoroughly decadent, a liarunil {c.-nh o* ilu* 
hearth'ss behaviour of men ‘MC* ntc Tier, Mr, 
Anami pleOils for gi’oator joy In HiV and juuft' 
love in the relation.^ hidwctn ipn o •<) . { . , 5 1 
■society. 

ESSAY 

So much for iletlon, I.et nrxf rnfildly 
under review Jimlo-'Anulfiiiii itcidevniU'iil in 
essay, dramrij critkism nml biography, 

B'ofe many Indo-Anglh-ans Imve le-rd tbee.fjjsay 
form for tho simple rea^fon tliat it ikun inA 
constitute a natural v<*Iiivle for the expo'^slofi 
of Indo-Angliaii ariJsfle goiiiiw, 'I’hc one mil* 
standing snecem fe S.V.V. t»f the iiwflH for whom 
no praise eotUd bo tm high. Some f*f I he 
wiiMi he WTofco waa of the most dcllelouk liliifl* 
light as a feather, mllrh’idiv luiinoroyff, nn>tAt 
Intlinateiy rovenilng of ilhidu life. It, eaiT hufccil 
bear comparison wllh the kind of work wlildi 

B. 'M. BekyiekliBsed to rio for Cumit, No prabo 

could he higher. 'Then there were group <4 
ivrlters who iloiirhhed In ihc lieyMlay of ihe 
* 11 )/ Mfaffmhie and A/c/r); like 'll, 

Bangariiswamiand A. T. Maruuihdiloii I'liumiw. 
.niiey did Bume fine w^rk ajul gave thi'lr render.'^ 
hnmensn xileasure, but It mii-t lu; eoniV^'U’-d I hut 
a great deal of the InnriiPir we >4 csjaivc nml uiMst, 
of the language undkmlM'd, U. K.vhMturuJio 
always wrote with a HciidtlvcncBs ft* the ihstr 
pj'tints of the langtinge wan n. snorfi corcddiTublo 
figure, iris work dims pot bulk hinm but home 
of liw efforts are m the bevt Ihi'illMt tradition, 
But tin; truth must be fared, Tlu* cs^jiy pro* 
perly so-ea11e<l h tlio exprc^sloit ca* an attliude of 
mind wbkh Is rare In this omutry, A.4 hriuu>u 
of Utejrature the essay orlgluatcd with Moiifajgiio 
in France but It Ims had ii.s .-.plilfuid hnum in 
England whenvthm Is a t'criujit dkpodfioii In 
deal With the minor oeeurft-na*5 of IliP In a iiig* . 
ligbMiearttHb UiOck-scriMiw fadiloit. Ilid, iltc 
fenil^ spirit^ flatly opi»«tjscd to this mo*i»^ iif 
expn^sion. It is deadly serious for one ffdnn, 
For another it Is ilk|iiwcd e,> iical ttllli l»ig 
Issues In a big way. It *'}in, fm luht.au«; 
dmeribn wltli great lubiliiy tlm srcwatlofw 
iwndttml hy tlm sight ftf a htar. But In tliu 
■pmmm p|» imi p| brcml it may be diiiiik 
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en -•SKI the soiig ef the weaver at work at 

the tuenij Uio Yuioc ol‘ tJio shepherd gatlicriapi; 
hw ilook uuilor the plpal tree or the shout of 
the young 'Eaajira w<‘tu;ni driving her cattle 
iivwsH the tu'lds. Hero was Indo-Angiiean 
poetry at its hosa — sweet, sensuous, smeer’e aud 
luiuiistiilcably 3 udiau. 

Indeed ^h's. Xaidii’s sueoess marked a turning 
point in tiic history of Ijido-Anglican poetry, 
it taught otlier prartitionors of the art whore to 
look for Itisjuraiioii if they to produce any 
wortiiwhile stulf. They saw that all geiiiiiuc 
poetry was rooted iu the tradition in which the 
poet was iiorn or in iUudes of thought and action 
which wore common to all humanity such as 

It^ve, faith, desire, devotion, eelf-samiice. 'of tclidiinglilair with 1^7 creation^ of 7 'new 
Thus, to ede a few epinplcs, we have CK lv. Upccies of language, 
tdictiur writing about, a temple-tank or thej 
.lun’uiijc w'dteriali, Saeshadri about cliamiiak 
li'uws, or Jfxsepii T’urtardo about Brahmin 


in Ids novel KmiUiajMm it >voiikl seem as though 
the now .English consisted in little mf>rc tiian 
literal translation of Indian swear-words (son 
of a bitch, smiof a widow) ru* Jiidian word groiip.s 
{killing flics to iiicaii wiiiliiig UM’ay time) into 
English. It was quite clear that "the soiution 
of the language problem did not lie along the 
lines suggested by llaja Itao or illulk Iliij Anauil. 
It cannot for the simple reason that the real 
problem is of a totally diiferent nature. This 
may be stated in. some sucli way as this. How 
exactly ifi-c Indians to acquire with the greatest 
ceonoiuy a^thorougli coimnaiid of whatever 
sort of English it is that they wish to employ ? 
One has nuweiy to put the (piostioii in thi.5 way 
to realize tnat it is more eoneorned vatii iiicth\)d.s 


girls. Best of all there is the example of Tagore 
hhincU' dcseriinisg a tyiueal rustic scene such as a 
farm-ia}»nurer piodding along a dusty road to 
the nmrket. Iii a diirereut category there is 
Miiiv again U. K. Cliettur celebrating the triumph 
of heavenly over earthly love, Armando Stenezes 
pouring out the tiioiights of an exile from his 
native tloa, or 8. 31 . Bonkorkery wondering 
where tlie siscrct of music iics. At a still liigher 
level, we ha^'e the philo,so]ihu;al poetry of Auro- 
bindo (ihosh, 8adhu Va-'-nvaid and J. Ivxlshna- 
mnrthi describing the adveatui*e,s of those 
who set out in quest of Truth, Beauty and 
tloudness, 

LAMGUAGE FROBLOI 


A second vray in wdiich the language problem 
has somctirae.s been met is through collaijura- 
tion between an Indian and an Englislmmn. 
This has, on the whole, produced happier 
results though for obvious reasons it is nt>t a 
solution which is frequently possible. Two 
G.xamplCvS of collaboration may be mentioned 
liere. One is the autobiourapiiy of Mahatma 
Oandlii. The Mahatma Wniself has told his 
jreaders how the manuscript of his autohiograidiy 
was touched up by Ms English dlicipie l^liss 
Margaret Slade better known as Mira Bern. 
The Mahatma, of cour.se, wrote in a language 
which w'as entirely adequate for his imrptKse. 
But surely something of the even how and tins 
quiet beauty of the narrative can be x>artially 
ascribed to Mha Ben's co-operation. The 
Mahatma Gandhi (?annot, 


i autobiography of _ _ . 

, ,, , , . ,, loi cour&e, be regarded as a good example of 

^ The piKis seemed to nave .solved their pronlem j collaboration .since the imrts plaved by Muhntuia 
m r<-iap{ Up suhieet-matter. i’iuaweiorward ; (jaudlii and Mira .Ben in tlio writing of it %vcre 
the suigeet oi iudsan pootry was to be. wholly verv unequal. A better example of collaburution 
l!eh;uw--lndian}>eopie,Indianiundseape, indiiuiq,. alforded by Hilda Werner and Huthi Singh 
myilmfeyy ami Indian history, wbirii were a.«; pi their iiovd about Indian vilkige. liie entitkM 
rich a >uuree oi m-piratioii ms the heritage or .37/^. and the Well. Hilda Werner who is 

au.v other eoimtr> . .but the other diihculty, (jie principal author has lived in such a village, 
namely, theiMhculy about language remameu j as .Mic describes in the book; but .she w'lsdy 
a., acute as ever, retarding complete jreedom (1),^ as&btaneo of an fndiau coHaboralor 

expre>;-ioii, inhdutmg mental ]U'oces<es and j to inakc iier grouml iloubly sure. The re.suit 
generally mtrotiuemg an elcnient) ol nureahty li,^ an authentic and fascinating record of fclie 
ndt» the work oi the ludo-Anglicaiis. l,he jj^pes and fears, jows and tragedies of peasant 
anguage pioihmi was not, of ermr.se, peculiar ju a north Indian village.'' 
to the |w>eU ; it was uoiiunon to ail practitioniTs ; 
ol the art' of litem ture—noveiists, dramatist':,^ 

e.-snybis, slwa'i story 's.vriters ns well as to poets, j FICHON 

And unh\-s the mcaas were found ui solving the j 

hueiuaue ftriddem thm-e was no ehance of iiidt#- ' Turning to Inao-Anglhun fudiun we find that 
Ahgli iin lilrndure dmloplng along healthy and | there are .many failui’cs but there is al.w> a large 
vigoiou? lines, Uji«%-«ug*'stion was that Indians ! measure of addeveinuit. There arc smiiti 
jdamki evohe an Jhe.di'-h of tlieir own. There, i radian novc^l.s^^ who tend to fail between two 
was ^Aimnicait KfrilBh, Irlh English, Weidi ; stools. They aim to attract and please the 
Kiigiyi Why liof, it was asked, Inthaii iEnglish reatier and at the name time to aitnni 
Engii'ih *;* But then a further question arose;; and please thn Indian, This leads iiievitahiy 
Wlwl i'« Indian English and exactly i?uw does it ti> incfiuHstcncies. I\Ir, Iliflon Brown Go wim.vs 
dther fioiji ihigli-li EnuU-h'/ .Neither llnja j work a great deal of the foiluwliig sketch of the 
Ihm nor Mulk liaj Atmud the two Kiipportcrs = Indian novel Is imlebted) gave the Indo- 
of till's theory clearly niiswered this qucsliom 'j .tiiglican novelists flic Kiim kind oC advice as 
Midk haj Amuai wrote h piimr»%lct in whicly Edmund Gu.^sc gave tlu*. .ludo-Angilcan poeis. 
he hotly attudicd K«g 1 i 4 i Koglbh under the rtime! Mr. Hilton Brown kdd Iiido-Augli'.ua novelists 
ot King I'luJjHTor’s I'Jiglbh. Hut the kind of Mug- 1 that they would never do any good till they 
uage l» which he wrote Jin- whoh* pampldet did ‘dropped iho honiWe habit of forcing Indian 
jMvt sceiii, very .dillcrcnt from the kiial i»f la«gu.age||a.cturfc». into European . Iniim's, , of ailatorting a 
which he was engagui III utiuckhig at the moineut. j Hindu story into the. mould of Hio Mruini 
Imh'cd if mic mm |udg« from tho idiom Ltfay^-mc. Write well a.s an IniHim/' bu wliU 
Milch the othiT 'es|toaeiit of tliu thvoiy- Europeans Afiil xeiwl yaa,** '' 
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BRAMA 

In the realm of clrarnii the Indo-AngHean 
oiitjnit if4 e'\'('n ijiore seanty. Whatever dramta 
has been ]>rodii<'!e(l, is citlier heavily symbolical 
like, tliat of Tagore, or franldy propagandist like 
tliat of Harinf.lraaatli Chattopadhyaya. Taking 
the latter as a typical example, wo find that 
€hatt(>pa{ihyaya*s ]>lnys arc more in the nature 
of Socialist propaganda than genuine expressions 
of the draniatio spirit. His characters are mere 
puppets and neither speak nor act like human 
beings. Where, however, Mr. Chattopadhyaya 
lays aside his didactic purpose and follows 
ids characters the dialogue acquires considerable 
force and eloquence. His treatment of abnormal 
psychology is wliolly convincing. In a play 
called Jiirmuff Lamp the creeping crawling sea 
of sliadows em’elopes and overpowers the reader 
with an insidious terror such as w'e find in the 
more poiiienl parts of Ibsen. Another play 
(‘iititlcd 2 Vie Parrot reels with a magniflcoiit 
drunkeniiess which imparts to it a structural 
as 'Well as s.ymholic beauty, and in the end an 
almost dramatic power. Mr. Chattopadhyaya 
ia a WTitcr of genhLs and it is hard to believe that 
he can cseai)e his character and destiny very 
long. 

CEmCISM 

Much of Indo-Anglican criticism is dull and 
lifeless. In the first place, there ia hardly any 
scholarly reviewing of boolcs in Indian new’s- 
papi't’s and periodicals ; very few reviewers 
have, in fact, the mental equipment necessary 
for the task to w-hich they address tliemaelves. 
Criticism of poetry like the WTiting of It can be 
specially dilliciilt. In any case critical work by 
Indo-Aiiglicans can bo jiistificd only if the point 
of view from which the criticism is presented 
is thoroughly Indian. As it is, much of what 
passes for criticism Is a mere rehash of the work 
of foreign critics lacking conviction, vigour or 
originality. There is one man, however, to 


character-interpretation of Falstaff, Brutus, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Othello and Cleopatra!^ 
he leads the reader to au exhilarating and 
completeis^ satisfying appreliension of Shakes- 
peare’s plays and a clear comprehension of hia 
multifarious critics. Dr. Menon should now take 
rank along with Raleigh, Bradley and Dover 
Wilson among the few inevitable critics wiiom no 
serious student of Shakespeare can afford to 
ignore, 

# BIOGRAPHY 

In,do-Anglii*ans have made a better showing in 
the art of biography than ia criticism. Wisely 
enough no Attempt was made to imitate the 
manlier of hytton Strachey except in some of the 
smaller sketches. Nor is there anything in the 
i style of Boswell which attempts to recreate a 
i living personality by the sheer accumulation of 
j detail. Most Indo-Anglican iuographers are con- 
tent to record in a straightforward manner the 
main facts in the life and times of their subject. 
Such, for instance, are the series of lectures given 
by V. S, Shrinivasa Shastri on Oopal Ivrishna 
Ookliale, which together go to make up a clear, 
lucid and moving account of the life and times of 
the great Liberal leader. Professor P. A. 
Wadia’s 3IaJiafma Gandhi ^ another outstanding 
work in this class is set out in the form of a 
discussion and Is concerned more with the 
Mahatma's personality than about his life. 
Then there are the biographies publislied by 
G. A. Natesari & Co.— %vorkman-Iike little books 
with no claim to literary merit but entirely 
adequate for their purix)se. 

The greatest Tndo-Anglican work in autobio- 
graphy is, of course, Mahatma Gandhi's Experi- 
ments iiiih Truth. The simplicity and the 
complete candour with which the Mahatma 
wrote make it one of the most moving personal 
documents of all time. Pandit Nehru’s Auta- 
blooraphy is more in the nature of an exposit ion 
of Indian ptditics than an accouFit of personal 


whom the above criticism does not apply, one | development. As polities it is excellent, hut 
who staiuis out of the gimeral run by reason of as autobiography it is much inferior in human 
his schoiursiiip and critical jmigment. That | interest to the autobiography of Mahatma 
is the man wlicfse reviews used to appear in the | Gandhi. Much of its celebrity would today be 
JJlndu under the Initials K.iS.” K.S. ia streets f ascribed to the eminence of the author rather 
above any other Indian reviewer. Ho is witty, | than to any intrinsic autobiographical qualities 
original, fearless and his criTical jiuigments are in the work. 


always backed by a wide reading and real 
a ppreciai ion uf English literid urc. His introdue- 
tkni to an abridged edition of TrevaiyaiPs 
Life 0/ for instance, is a master- 

piece ui’ its kind. So are some of the obituary 
notices of weli-kianvn South Indian literary 
figures which he was In the habit of iiVriting in the 
<‘ulumns of the Uimiu. Xlis criticism of Chatto* 
padtiyaya which reproduced in the course of 
this article Ijs a good example of his work. 

Df bite miu'h critical work has como out of 
lufitan Tiuversities from pafiistakhig cons- 
cientious seholax'.s prej^aring tlu-mselvcs for a 
doctor’s degree. The outstanding name here 
Its that, of Cl N'arayaua Menon whoso Makespeare 
PriikiHM is far and away the aotable4' 

C‘untrii>ut-son unule by any Indian to the Bcholfirly 
«twdy frf English literatiiro. Mr. Henon who has 
knowledge, wistloiii, toleriWieo, has Hjiithesked a 
vast magg of Hhakoapfara criticifim. By ilhimlh- 
ftttiig iwaphrases.of certain wolbkiiown Shakes- 
pfH-refth Ma8f.gtf8 by sbpp uueoveptipiiaii 


A much humbler work winch belongs to the 
same class is the Last Enehantment by (h K. 
Chettur. G. Iv. Chetttir was those remark- 
able men who WTote English like a motive. E(»r 
sheer literary merit the account of his experieucis 
at Oxford Is inferior to none in the wiiole dumnki 
of Indo-Anglican literature. 

THE PRESENT 

So mxich for the perspective. Now for the 
present. We shall sedect four I'jooks for special 
notice as typical of the work -which is being di)ne 
by Iiido-Axigliaiis at the present moment— a 
n^el (So Many Tlmyers), an autobiography 
fGlri' in Bombay)^ a book of travel {IMM- 
Chungking) uikI a historicaf-phllosopiucal-poii- 
tical sketch of India (VVm Dlseoveru nj huiUi). 

Girl ip Bomhay by Ishvajil is iho first yoliime 
of an autobiography of aix Indian girl belonging 
to the upper iiitddlo clasH. Its ImiKutance 
lifs i|4 t|ie fact tfiftt It gives a pep-pletiire 0 j# : 



. Lileraiufe 5 ^) 

snoiety ia tranaifcion— the gradual breaking up luto from Eagiand at the ago u&t™';' 
of the old India and the birth of the new of Nehru was in imml and Imhtt a W rvternor. 
wliu'li the author resj^ards her own luentai dove- Hinduism meant nothin}^ to uini, Iil'^ appro.u li 
lopmont as a kiml of s^lxrf. Tiro Mni^ndty ^ of “ *'11? 


it as a L'reat ])00k. Buo it is written with much masses. Bandit tennis respionse was imnnuian. 
ciiarm and wit and as representative of a certain and vigorous. He inade a seII-<hscoYi>ry winch 
kind of writing it is very effective indeed. changed the current and object ot htc ; 

• one of the results is tins amazing book oi nearly 

Another hook published reipntly which 500 closely printed pages, wlu<*h_ starts with i he 
found its mark is DclhirChungkinf} by K.l^S. caxiy times and, takes the shu'y right dowii tn t he 
MeiiOii the record of the author’s triiyels through ‘ Quit India ' movement of :} he viyai*hy 

Smliiang. Mr. Menon followed the^ild caravan of the writing never slackens iroiu jECgiii mug 
route which the, famous Glimesc traveller Huan to end. Wliether it is about \C(hc civiiwatinm 
Tsang took in the seventeenth century when he the founders of religion, the wicrea Ixjoivs. Hu-*, 
vMted the Indian suh-continent in search of emperors, the waves of conquest, the WTiting is 
Buddhist scriptures, Tlie man who reads for lucid, abundant and animated, 
pleasure will lind in the book many good stories 

and much delightful descriptions of the scenery TAGORE 

through which the author’s route lay. And ..... . 


and much delightful descriptions of the scenery TAGORE 

through which the author’s route lay. And j , ^ 

the mail who reads for profit will find many in-' j Even the briefest sunT.y of Imin-Angif an 
terestiiig side-lights on religion, archteology, literature \vould be iiK'omplete without an ppre- 
and pulitii's and the inf-er-play of Bussian aiidjciatiou of Ivabiiidranath Tngore wlio is om* uf 
Ghiiiesc poiieies in a region where three empires jits chief glories. In a sense, Tagore fielnngs to 
met and manot-uvred for supremacy. What Bengal. His iiocm.s are full of the l^'anly of 
gives the book its value, however, is tlic author’s Bengal scenes. And it is surprisln.g lunv imieh 
zest for life and the quiet humour with which of his work was origiuaiiy p!ibli>h<-d in BrugaJi-- 
ho records his observations. (WnnjaH^ Tht'. Crescent Moon, Vhilm, Th>: iVtkl 

, , , , , , , Offine, The Ganlmer, Fruit (ititynno^ Thr Momt* 

So Many Unngors by Bhabhani Bliattacharya awi the World, all the work.-= in fai-t uhidi made 

has had the unique honour of being selected hy Tagoro famous were ail trmidations frmn 
tiic Left Book Club for distribution among its original Bengnii, 3>ul- In a he belong i 

members. The novel takes its background to the whoie of India as much um anv man whidt 
from one of the greatest tragedies of the the country has produced, the country whose 
War —tiic ihmgai fauniie, Iho story is heritage and culture he enshrined iu such iimkdt- 
concerned with the lives of a village family ieas prose ami imctry. 

W'iiidi is perfectly happy and contented until ^ “ , , , . 

the great famine strikes them. They then fice ^igoro had an ai)hUng sen^e of the beauty 
to Calcutta where they fight with dogs around ?! tho worid. ^’othing on earth was dull (or 
garbage heai>a for scraps of fomi. Mr. Bhat- • the most or<lmary Umm had a ih>w and 
taeharya piles horror on horror until a picture wonderfui meaning. Bain or harvest, a rn,'*’- 
of Bengal in the grip of famine takes shape clump of bum boos- > -such tfung?* 

in all its stark nakedness. A woman is eaten «tiiTed Tagore to noble and unique ntfeiauee, 
alive by jai'kals; a child offem jasmine to the Tagore's work is permeated not mily by a ncuxc 

image of a goddess, praying to be injured ui the beauty of theuiil vccm* but also by a aensp 

by a Japam‘.se bomb so that la might find food abiding mystery. The dark depthi of 

and shelter inside u hospital. Mr, Bhat tacliarya earth, the infinitt;* distanccH of the nky 

is equally pitiies.'i in his castigation of the itovern- with conseioiwms.'^ of tbMi, T<« !om 

meat, and the protiteers of ' Bengal Kieo Umited’ earthly beauty is a ridloetion of H.mtal laauty. 
who infiiet saeii ghastly suifering on feilow men ! Tagore was not only a poet, be was a pr*qdn4 
and women. patrad — tiu* creator cd‘ Vidiwabbiimf i, 

The f.nirin iKiofc .srtoeteJ for special notice W.X (icM-ittecn 

‘in fjv* TC A’«iniviiT» ^ WOrhl. .But it H imjifWHihle Un Sepaniftt 

tloa f>f .short stories. ' Then; is nothing original 
about these, stories; the ceidrai ind(kmts arc ^,1^1 of 

perfe('tly eoniinoiip|nee-~--th<; ruining of ji trusting i 

cnijilover by a, smart employc'c, for example, die thu uiidjiu^, \duxq 
or tin' umviiniigiuis,-! of a ciiiid to go to ftcliool. 

It is the manner of f-lio wTitlng, Mr, Kamyan A SELECTION 

luiB pathos, irony, guile, but never more than hl^ i, .. it ^ 

simple Huiteriui will allow. He has great under- , •» * ii^ sc-kumon Irtmi iiiiiong the worfa nt 


I are the undying voice, 

i A SELECTION 

Here Is n sekurfelon froni iiniong the ivorfa nt 


standing for his eharaefers and wimfc is more ^ ««itle wnth the help of K , IL 

Itnporfant jreat liking fort-hem. The resnif is lyeugiir s /ndo-*tni/h<wi Aifmdgrif / 

that these stories, mford pleasure out of alU • 

proportion eitber to their subject mat-ier of thnf * PBETBT 

skill with wlildi timy me built up. n. 

Ti r t I , IL'ibittdMuath Titgow; rw«?c|alFofff«fWb^ 

TM pmifefti of imim hy Jawabarlal Nehru, f 0 , tmte JDutfc t Anwd mvl BtUM - 

tp M book in our !M, ia aa much the story of aOmDMtaa; A Skfaf tUrntmt in fnMh 
Site's P tli(icoUBt»y SMojinl N»Wu : Sf’Aa Nini «/ Tim; TM 
m widch no Is, m leate. When he iretttr»ed to ; Tim TkmkM, E, 0 Mlt : 


oo 
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fi%.j ,* Thb. Aurobiado 

isiiO'.is: (’-'Hrrft'd J\)aKs uM lirijciidra- 

{Kiih Si'iil : The Q\n>d EknatJ. ilarintli’iiuath 
fiiaUojtrHliiYjiyn : An.dent WimsiB ; Tha Dark 
Wdl; The Feusi uj 1’otif.h; Thr. Matjic Tree; 
The Pcrfuhic of Furth. K. 8. Yeiikatrainaid : 
Onfhe Fa >’■'<. Jjii^nayiin Ivnlfir : Poems . 
tl, Iv. ^ lieitiir : (UnntifarttfiQ ; The hshaiioiv of (>od ; 
The Intiple- Tank ; The Triumph of Fore. 
.ArrnaiKbi Mfueist’n ; Chaos and Dancing Star; 
i'honis and Discords ; The Emigrant ; The Fund ; 
A Mock Epic. Jn.^epli i’urtardo : A Goan 
Fiddier ; Songs in KxUc. T. B. Kdslinaswamy : 
Siradow FiiijMs, A', T, Appuji Kao ; Dami And 
(h'hcr jgmm.i. B. 8t‘slia<lri ; Isdhauu; Vhumpak 
imarco; Soihids ; VaiiisLiug Hours. Miihainiiiad 
K|iial : /limolaipTn, Jlountain. Mi’h. Beuiiiss 
Stoll (Bhnrats Samuhni); The Well, of the Peojde. 

S. 11. i)Giigerks.‘rry ; The Ivorg Tower, 

FKiriON 

Itabiudrattat]! Taf-oro: flora ; Dame and the 
World ; The Wrerk ; Uungrg Stones and Other 
Stories ; Jjftshi A }id Ol/ho' Stories. Jt. (1. iHitt : 
The Lt ike. of Pal me ; The Siarv Girl of Agra. 
i'nvnvUii Sorabji : .lore and Life behind the 
Purdah ; Jieturen The TuAlighls ; Sun-babies. 

T. ilamkrisbiia : l‘admtni ; The Dire for 
Death. K.. S. Vonkatrainuui ; Murugan the 
TiUrr ; Kandnn the Patriot ; Jaiadhunm and 
Olher Stories. K. Akigarajan : Athawar lloitse. 
A. Subruiuaiiiaiii : Imliru Devi, K. llaja Kao ; 
.Kmdhapnru, K. K. Karayiui : Bachelor of Arts ; j 
The Dark Jlkmm ; The English Tvueher : Malgadi | 
Jhigs ;^>Sw((mi and His Friends ; Astrologers* Day. 
JMui,k Hat Anuiid : The Coolie ; The Uutoachubfe ; 1 
The VUlwte; Across the Black Waters; Tivo'-. 
Leaves and a Bud ; The. Tractor and the Corn I 
Goddess. Abiiif^d Ali ; Twilight in. Delhi. fS}iank>.*r ! 
dljini : The Children of Caver i ; The Love of Injsfs. * 

A. S. V. Iyer: Indian, Affer-Dinutv Stories.': 
O, Iv. I'lietlnr ; The Ghost fSly and Cdhcr Sturieii . ' 

B. K. (.'ia‘tt,ur ; Bunmay Murder ; The Cobius of': 
JJharmashevi. K. Altnifd Ablcis ; Biee. liiliia : 
Wenilier and Jlutbi Bhtgli : gdw Land and the\ 
Well, lluitiajuii ICabir ; Men and Livers ;< 
Three Storks, Bbulthuiii BkuUadiarya : So i 


Mnmjirs, BaiAa ami Sit a Devi ' 
Tales of Mengai ; The Gai diii Vreeper. Biia Devi ; 

The Cage of Gold, 

miAiiA 

llahindraiiath Tagore; ('‘hifra. ; Posl-Offoe; 
7'hc King of the Dark Chaudtee, l.‘haU<tp:uih.\aya. ; 
Fire Plays. I’yzee .Rahamiti : Paaghter o f led. 
V, Siiryuvas lyeagar: Dramatic Diverl is:u> 
tuenis, Arniaiuio Ah-iu-zes : Caste, A. Social 
VomedyA Y. K. Jdiusiuui : Ankkt Bdis ; Bar 
iimtjs ; Alor^i Coils ; Sutnyakta. 


m 


C'HITIOiSlM 


C. A^arayana ]irenoii : Shakeyware Cr!ti>‘ism ; 
An Esony in Syiilhe.di:. Aoiiwi CiiaUra^arti : 
The Dynasts and the P^'d-uar Ag^ in /*n 
Aurobhido Klioidi : I'he fidare of Pairj, 
Aiuaruatli .Pita ; Shukeupeisn an Conady and 
Other Studies. K. li. Shriiilvtw Iyengar; 
Lylton Sfravhey : A Cnikai Study. *V.^K'. 
Ayappau Kiilai; Shakespruve i'rif.ivisni. 
liiijeudranatU Seal: F'lm Essays' in Critlemn, 
Himiayim Kabir ; IkvUy, AIvnads and Society. 

MIBCELLAKKOrS 

KaltUidraxudh Tagore: The Pieligiun of Atun ; 
Siidhana, Anroltindo (Kioi^h : Essays on the 
Gitu; The Llfi Dirlne. S. Kadibakri-ihnan : 
The Hindu. View of Life ; An Id»a(iit Tit u'efLifa, 
Al, K. ({andlii : 21})" lupi rim cuts with Truth. 
lawaharlal A'ehn! : Aaloliography ; Glimpses of 
World history ; Letters from a Father to His 
Daughter; The Disangry of India, IT A. 
^V^lclia : Afahutnui Gandhi. K, IP ;M‘air;aiu : 
Dadabhai Saoroii, Y. S. Shriitivasa Bbastri: 
Life of Gokhaie. ft. K. t.'iieU-iir: The Last 
Enehantment. KJia^a Subba Kao: Aim in 
the Lime-light. A. S. P. lyovi An Indian In 
ICrAirn. Europe. Jb P, Karaka: I Go 
Chungking Diary. S. .Xatarajatu: KV-v^ of Sue::. 
IC. ib S. Xieiuoi : Jo Iln-f'y}')>gk(i,>/\ AUwni Kaouii; 
Car luiim. K. S. Y.‘-nkax raawiii : A Day iritk 
Shambhu ; Paper Ibiuls, B. V. V, : Chaff uml 
Grain; Snap Babbles; Atare Fnip Jhibllt::. it, 
ilaagaruswaxiu : Jlkkuaiiej Cures. 


Weights -and Measures 

Indian Standaird Time 

T’OKiMnyyrai'sItidiau timewastoa stota of at «jn iJaees nwut ioiu'u 

r Chaotic confusion. What was calicd Madras mate y as J‘7 

^ ofSwaVtinie was kept on all the railways: miputes, aud h\ ami b. an ;i .d i ht u.h t 

and each great centre of population kept its own 5i s„ :*H 

Jocaltima, which was not based on any^ com- S ’ 2 F Madras 9 F.; 

With a View to remedying this confusion that Karachi i., Quetta 0-2 1. 

the Government of India took^ ■^le matter ou the Ist of January I’.H'Mj alMiic railway and 


:::'WIIWia,ViWW W 4l31.UVV*Jf V. ' r' 

the Government of India took ^le matter ou the 'Jst of Jannarv V.H'Mj all. Hic railway an.d 
up in 1904, and addressed the Provincial Govern- telegraph clocks in India wen- pm at hi imfs 
meats and through them all local Jbodies, a ^standard Time, p.oinhav haul timr i;- Tt'lnuicii 
long letter rvhioh reviewed th.e situi^ion and (,a|v in the clocks wdiich arc ujaimaiiud, i»> Uu* 

made snggesticiis for the future. , , , Mnnicipalitv and in the csl ahlishiiu-ut ol sumc 

The Government pointed out that the Madras ortliudox E Indus. Elscwlicre FUuuinrd 'Umc ib 
local time kept on all raihvay and telegraphic universal. 

Hues is not useful. «(> the timing arrangement ^ 

» %vas com]>le(ely altered for international scientiijc The Bengal Govemmenti decided froni 
purposes in India. This was done in such a ma!»- 1,1941, to move Jorward their docks hy 
ricrastohcara simple and easily rememhered minutes, Bengal time Uu rcfcire became an hour 
relation to Greeiiwich time. ahead of Indian Standard Timm and SO mmutfH 

It was ])roposed, therduiv, by the Govern- ahead of Calcutta local t ime. This was foilowesi 

meiit of India, to put on all the railway fay the Indian Standard 'i'inic also bcjisuaii%;i need 
and iclcgrajh clocks in the suit-cont inent fay one iuiur with oli'ect. from September j , lh4t., 
fay 8m. ,50s. This represtaded a thru! ,5.V laturs rn’akjng it tU- hours aljcad of Grccftvieli .Menu 
faster than that of Grt-enwich, which would Time. 'Wilh the cml t>f t Ise SiLeond M’* -rid M ar 
he known as Indian Standard Time; and tin- the old Indian i-( a iidard time uu'-- o-doiui witJi 
dhlereuce between standard and local time effect from 2 a.m, on Uduber 15, iUl5. 


Weights and Measures 

T ni'j niamid is the dcnomiiintion of weight which w^ould gradually be b eh kwt^ii by tl<e whult 
common all over the sub-continent, but trade througlKUifctlKuunpirc, lad- tin; cxiHTtet ion 
wc may find that in a given city there are has not been milised . 
msarlv as niany imiunds as there arc aii-iclcs Government of Imiia consideml tim 

weigh. It varies even froin did rn-t to dbtri(’t. whole question in cmL'UUution %\lfh the pnt- 
aiuis in the I mted Provinces Use! I the muuml Timdal tlovernmeiitK us ('urly as 
of sugar wcl^ghs _4S1 seers in C'awnj.ure, 40 -npi various special have at didVrent. 

in Muttra, tLh in Gorakhpur, 40 in Agra, tinu's fai-en taken in difrevenf partfi of India 
50 m Monulaliad, 43f in fealmranpur, iJi with a view to uniformity. The Govern- 
ni barcihjy ‘Id in hysmbad. ‘b^;!in Biiah- nieiit of Bombay appointed a comnuf1»^« 
Jehaiipuiy in Guslmugiingc, ^ Thus the , pi ^{Hi to make proposals for ndurm for the 


m.-miui varn>s throughout the •'^ub-coiiGneot presidency. Tiuir hnal report was 

from the bengal^or railway muund of b2-2/ ^ not juilrlishcd, but they prisentcd in '1912 an nd 
ihs.GGIieJoictiuy maimd m 1 lbs. lOox, lldrs,, I report wliieir was is-ue.d pubih; 

the J»o!nliay raauiid ot l 8 which apparently discussion, It poinf.s out the pract ical impov,Hi|,p 

nf proceeding by cunpul^ory meu«ure^ 
tac i'Oel depot, and the Madras mauiid, w’hieli nGccting tho wlude of the Mibaamtinent. Th<^ 
some authorities cbtimulo at lbs. and others Committee .staG*d that over the yrcjiter parf td' 
at ins, theBuinbay Presidency a standard of welghtiS 

Committees ol Inquiary — A-^ there ■ are measures ^nuld be heart ily wehmmed 

varrdions in the. weights and measures frum by the. people, limy opined that, legii-bdion 

one place to aucither ia the sub-coniiucnt, there Is compulsorily applied over large areas aubiect to 
much confusion and sometimes heavv Individual ^«dny diverse wndithms of trndu .'Uhl s.o'iul 
loss. And Munidpid and cinnmcrciaf bodie.s are ufe would not result in bringing abom tlm 

continually retui'iilng to the I'lroblem with a view desired morms so sueec-stfuiiy a-i a “ lead *' 

to devising a praetieal scheme of reform. Tlio s^upplied by local legisiatnoi based tju practiced 
(‘entnd ami I^'rovinchil Guverniueuts Iiave 

made various attempts during the past to solve r Wdight»--*The-' various Eysleins of weights 
tho problem of ccmnmm units of weights and used hKiidia combine unlfurinfly of scales wllb 
measures; eommerelal and trade interests immeftse variations in I he weights of urdift. 
have agitated abotit the »i lies* ion for the past The scales used generidly ihrougliaut MorllM/rM 
century. Tim Indian Baihvays and Government India, less commonly in Madras and stolid- 
departmeats adopted a standard tt>la( 1 80 grains), ardized in Bombay PmsWeuey wwlor the 
per (SO tolas) aadumuiitl (40 seers) and it was '©onifaay Weights ami lloa»iirc» Art, WS, may 
hoped that this would act aa a successful *1ead*' he thus e:spj»sBed m otug jpaimiid»w»40 
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one seer^ssSU tolas. The actual weight of sect 
varies greatly from district to district and even 
from vlllafja to village except in Bombay 
Presidency. In the standard system the tola 
Is of 180 grains, and seer thus weigh.s 2.057 lbs. 
and tlio maiiud S2.2S lbs. This sti&odard is 
also used in odiesai reports. 

Retail -“For calculating retail prices, th^ 
oniveraal custom is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount of money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the flgnre of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that tfie 
price has gone down. If it be desired to con- 
vert quantity prices from Indian iuto 
Rngiish denominations without having re- 
course to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon tlie assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 ib, for 28., 2 seers per 
rupeesKabout) 6 lb, for 2a., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure' 
ment in India generally is the which 

varies greatly In different parts of the country. 
So tiie areas have been expressed here either 
m square miles or in acres. 

Attempts At Reform —A lead is apparent in th® 
East K-hatidealji BUtrict of the Presidency, wber^ 
the then District Officer, Mr, Simcox, during 
the course of three years, gradually induced the 
people to adopt tliroughout the district uni- 
from weights and measures, the unit of weight 
iti this case being a tola of ISO grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the Bame weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whtde Presidency, pre- 
ferring ihet a new system started in any area 
shouid be aa nearly as possible aimilar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

The while problem was again brought under 
review by the Uovtr&rnentof India in October, 
when the following committee was 
appointed to inquire into the entire subject 

anew ;< — 

C. A. Silborrard (Prcffdcnf), 

A. T. O. Campbell. 

Rustomii Fardooflli. 

This Oommitti'c reported, in August, 1915, 
In favour of a uniform systiuu of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola 

ft?. 

8 khasliim 


Govefiuiieiit Acliou — The Govemmeut of <. 
India at tot approved the prioetpies of th©;. 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders In January, 1922, They also announ^ 
their decision not to adopt aii-India standards 
of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided 
favour ^of the standard mentioned under 
the lieading ‘‘Weiglits”, earlier. These were 
recommended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measureif’l;’'oimnittee and received the nnaiiimous 
support of the. Local Governments. At the same 
time ticy provisionally undertv.)ok in assist pro- 
vincial ieuislation on standardisation and stated 
that if subseqinmtly ojnniun devidoped sirongly 
in favour of an Iin])orial standardi.saf.hm of 
weights, the Gfivernment of India wnnhl be 
prepanal tt> uinLertakc siieii legislai-ion but for^ 
tlie time being tlioy considered that any such atoif 
wpuld be premature. 


TO 1 


8 cimwals 
8 rattis 

12 mashas or 4 tanks 
& toias 
18 ohatek# 

40 seers 


: I chaw&l 
: I ratfci 
1 masha 
1 tola 
I cin^k « 
. 1 seer . 

! 1 maimd 


Tl^e tola Is the tola of 181) grains, equal to 
the rupee welgirt.- The vlsg has wsj^atiy bei® 
t| 2* 60 lbs. Of 140 tolas, 


STAHDARDS OF WEIGHTS ACT, 1930 ^ 

By 1939 opinion in favour of legLslaiion by the 
Qovcrnineufe of India for the standardisation of 
weights crystallised to the extent that the 
Indian Legislature passed the Standards of 
Weight Act (Act Ko. IX of 1939) applicable to 
the whole of British India. The Act received 
the assent of the Governor-General of India on 
the 2Sfch M/ircIi, 1039, and was publislied in 
Fart IV of the Gaisette of India of the Ist April, 
1930. The Act laid down the following standard 
weiglits : — 

(a) the standard tola, being a weight of 180 
standard grains; 

(b) the stiuidard seer, being a weight of 80 
standard toius or 14,400'standard grains; 

(c) the st-andurtl mauiid, b'Jiing a weight of 40 
standard seers ; 

(d) the standard pound, being a weight of 
7,000 standard grains ; 

(c) the standard ounce, being one-sixteenth 
part of the weight of a standard pound; 

(/) the standard Inmdre<i-weigbt, being a 
weight of 112 standard pounds ; 

(fj) the standard ton, being a weight of 2,240 
standard pounds. 

Under sub-section (2) of section 4 of the Act, 
the Central Govenunent undrrtook to supply 
to each Provincial Govcrmneiit a complete set , 
of duly anthentieaied standard weights. 
Aceordingi.v In October, 1941, Goverfiment of 
India supplied to the Provincial Government of 
Bihar a comphite set of Reference Standard 
Weight.?, which was placed under the charge of 
the Senior Marketing Officer, Bihar. 

The enforcement of standard weigtda through" 
out the Province of Bihar, was awaiting » 
supplementary provincial iegfeiation wlilch inay 
ho possible under norm'al conditions. Bttt 
the Oovernmtmt of Biliar la their noailoatlon 
Ho. 185 X),IL dated the Tth May, 1942, in exeroli© 
of the power conferred by suh-soefelou (1) of 
iOotloB 92 of the Government of liidift Act, 1985, 
have directed that the Standards of Weight Airt, 
1980 (m of 19301* 8i»i apply w m' mm' 





BOMBAY WEIGHT.S Sub-muitiples |, h I and multiple 

^ ^ , XU. ^ w 2, 4, 5, 8, is; 16, 20, 25, 40, 50, 100 am 

The foUowing are the Standard WeigMa and ^00 of Imperial Gallon. 

: Measures according to the Bombay Weignts and .j^Yie Gill == | pint. 

Measures Act of 1932 : — « Sub-multiples i, ^ and multipIeB 2, 4, & 

' <# of lint and Gill* 

? (0 The Bombay Tola of 180 grains, (Hi) Liquid measures < For B.oad Tank Vehicle 

h The Bombay Seer of 80 tolas. used as Measures) — 

The Bombay Maund of 40 seers. Ail multiples of Imperial Gallon. 

: ^ The sub-muitiples i, i, 1, 1/16 and 1/82 

ip and the multiples 2, 4 and 8 of the tola, seer and (ic) APOTHRCxVEIES — 

^ Fluid oz. = 1/CO Imperial Gaiion, 

? The pound avoirdupois equal to 7,000 grains Fluid drachm ^ Fluid oz. 

i and the sub-multiples J, i, 1, 2, 4 and 8 Minim = 1/60 Kiuid drachm. 

ounces, the multiples 1, 2, 4, 7, 14, 28 lbs. All measures of capacity from 40 fluid oz 

/ " (a quarter), 56 lbs., 112 lbs. (1 cwt.) and 2,240 down to a half-fluid oz. 

lbs. (1 ton). All measures of capacity from 10 lUiii 

i- («■) The Bullion Tola of ISO arains. Ifuitiples drachm down to a Imlf-fluW drachm. 

’ 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100, 200, COO, 500, (v) All the measures of capacity from 6l 

1,000 and 2,000 and sub-multiples minima down to 1 minim. 

?' h i and 1/16 of a Tola. ^ ^ ^ ^ -r 

r The Val. = 1/40 of Tola == 4.5 grains. (n) The liquor dram = 1/48 of Iinperia 

Sub-multiples i and i of Val. . * , , « 

^ /...s mi X. t -nr ix- 1 « n n Sub-miiltjplcs J, i aud multiplcs 2, 4 

? (ill) The Bati = 1/62 of Tola. Multiples 2, 3, 0, 3 drams 

■r 12,24,48 72 120, 2-40 and sub-multiples The Pcg'= 2 fluid oz, or 1/80 Impcrtai 

1, h 1/10, 1/32 and 1/64 of Bati. Gallon. 

f/ (H) The dram is equal to 1/lCth part of an Sub-muitiples | Peg. 

i'r ounce or 1/256 part of a lb. Sub-miiltipies 

k: ■ ii t -h h of dram and multiples 2, 4, 8 drams. Length — 

' 'nr® ?f« *“/?•* ® The Inoh=l/36th yard, and 

T s\'V"lo OQ 1>4 M l!’oot= Jrd yard. 

5 -. :siTofi?7»f • 

g8S^?Seaualto8draehmor ,, Jf trihe"trUfl tig 

;■ ' ApothSes drachm equal to 00 grains. «■' “>« 

, 8ub-multiples 1/16, i, 4 and multiples (U) Bub-multiples 4 of the Yard. 

2, 4, 6, S and 10 apothecaries oz. The Multiples 2, 3, *4 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 25. 

Scruple e<{iml to 1/3 drachm or 20 grains. 33 , 50, 60, 100 of the Foot. 

- Sub-multiples ^ and multiples 2 of Multiples 0,18,30,42,56, 60 and 100 

I . Bcruplc. ^ ail sub-multiples of the Inch. 

' A' ofc.— Apothecaries weights from 10 oz. to 1 oz. . _ 

/ ' should be marked “ Apoth”. Arcaandvolame— 

, ''Bry'measwres--- (*i) Tl'he Square Yard, Square Foot and 

; • .(-i) The Bombay Seer. ^ . 

••, 1 ■ The sub-multipies 1 and 4 seer. The Cubic Yard, Cubic I'oot and Cubic 

! The Bombay Chatak==i/16 seer, ^hch and sub-multiples of a Cubic Inch. 

V The Adpao=| seer. Anna of i of the guntha. 

The AdhoIi«2 seers Guntha of 121 square yards and tbo 

4 ' .; . The Bombay Payali Of 4 seers. ot ^*^40 square i’^ards for laud 

i The Bombay Maund of 16 payaiis. measurement. 

SL! The Bombay Map of 2 maunds. . The -Square of 100 square feet. 

ll|.;''{w) Sub-multiples 1/32 seer. The Brass ^f 100 cubic feet, 

pv ■ Bhb-pulti^ies i, f of Bombay Maund. (iq Swb-multipies | and | of Brass. 





Educaticn 


q Delhi Vnivmiiy.—'&iv Maudce G-vvyer, 
K.C.SJ., D.C.L., IL.D. 

JO. lAtchmv University. —-'Rs.yd Kajeshwar Ba- 
yai Sefcli. 

11 , Madras University. — Biwaa Bahadur Sir 
A. Lakshmanaswami Miidaliar, m.d., lIi.d., 
p.sc., F.ll.O.O,G., F.A.C.S. 

1 2. 2Tysore University. — M. Sultan Mohiyiiddin, 

, ' Eaq.; M.A., LL.B„ B.Ed. 

13. Nagpur University. — Lt.-Col, Pandit K, L. 

Diibey, b.a., ll.b. . • 

14, Osmania University. — Br. Wall ISohammed, 

'' M.A., Pll. 3>. 

15, Patna University. — Sir Chandres^itr Prasad 

^ JJiTarayaa Singii. c.i.E, jla. 

16. Travancore University. — H. C. Papworth, 

^ ISQ., O.B.I!,, M.A. 

^ 17. Vtlcal University. — P. Prija, Esq., O.B.E., 
• M.A. (Cantab.), i.e.S. 

18. Saugar U7iiversity. — Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

19, Uajputafia University. — Dr. G. P, Marajani. 

i. 20. East Punjab U^iiversUy . — (Registrar) Mr. 

f B. N. Blialla, M,A.(Pimjab), B.A.(Cambridge) 

I' THREE STAGES 

■ The whole structure of education in India ‘Is 
4 being remodelled. Old Primary Schools, which 
' in some provinces comprised of four classes, in 
others- of five and six, in .still others of seven or 
;; eight are giving place to Junior and Senior 
i. Basic Schools ; High Schools will be/are being 
f reorganised into Higher Secondary Schools to 
; include the 1st Year of Intermediate Education, 
leading up to three year degree coarse. So far, 
only in Delhi Province has this change been 
introduced. Technical Education is in the 
forefront and definite vocational bias is being 
given to educationin Basic Schools. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education in 
India, has since its revival in 1935 been consider- 
ing the question of educational reconstruction 
in India. At their meeting held in Becemfoer, 
1935, the board passed the "following resolution 
on the .subject. 

(1) The Board is of opinion that a radical 
readJiLstment of the present system of education 
in schools should be made in such a way as not 
only to prepare pupils for professional ami 
university courses, but also to enable them at 
tlie completion of appropriate Stages, to be 
diverted to occupations or to separate vocational 
institutions. 

(2) These stages should be: — 

(a) The primary stage, which should 
aim at providing at least a mini- 
mum of general education and 
training and still ensure perma- 
nent literacy, 

(b) The lower secondary stage, -which 
will provide a salf-contamed, 
course of general education either 
for higher education or for special- 
ised practical courses. 

. In rural areas, the courses at this stage should 
be attuned to rural requirements. 
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Higher . Secondary Stage..— Home ■ form ^ of 
manual training at this stage should bo provhied 
which would aim at the developiueiit of practical 
aptitudes and be made compulsory. 

(c) The higher second.ary stage. _ in 
which would be included iiisritii- 
tions with varying length of 
courses:-— 

(i) preparing .students for ad- 
inis.sion to universities in arts 
and science: 

(ii) for the training of teachers In 
rural areas: 

(ui) ' for agricultural training; 

(fy) for clerical t nuning, and 
(t>) for training: in selectc 
technical subjects wiut'li 
should be chosen in consulta- 
tion with employers. 

■yrhere separate institutions are not possible 
for the diversified courses, some of them might iio 
incorporated in a higlier .ss'coiKiary course of 
enlarged scope which would permit a choice of 
alternative groups of subjects and would emi in 
leaving certificates. 

(3) At "the end of the lower secondary school 
course there should be the first public 
examination. 

(4) Candidates desirous of joining the sub- 
ordinate clerical service of Govr-riiment and of 
local bodies should pa-s.s such qualifying exam- 
inations as might be prescribed b>' proper author- 
ity and should not be more tiian 10 years of age at 
the date of their examinations. 

The certificate granted to pupils completing 
other specialised courses should receive Govern- 
ment recognition. 

<5) Expert advice would be of value in or- 
ganising the scheme of rceoiisiruction oiitlined 
above; and also for suggesting methods t»r 
training masters w'ho wouid assist pupils and 
selection, by the pupils, uf courses of stiuiy nith 
due regard to their aptitudes- 

WOOD^ABBOT REPORT 

A.S the board had recommended that expert 
advice will be necessary for plarming educational 
I reorganisation, Messrs. A, Ai>bot. c.u.e., fornicrly 
Chief Inspector of Technical iSchotds, Board 
Education, England, and Mr. i>. iL Wood, m.c,. 
Director of intelligcuicMg f?oard of Education. 
England, -were invited to India for the pujqjo.'^c. 
Their visit resuhed in the produefiun of 
the famous report on educational re.-onstrusdimt 
commonly known as “Wood-Abfxit 
The most important recomniemlation.s outliucii in 
this report are:— 

Infant ctoes should, so far as pos^iblt*, 
be entrusted to t-raiued women tc-uejuT-; 
and for this and (dher rcasoti-t the dove- 
^ lopment of educational [?rovisbui lur Ufiis 
^ and womc%ls of panimosnit- import-uH'c, 

0) TSe education of children in the Primary 
Schools should he based tnom upi.tj thr 
natural interests and activities of young 
children and less upon book hutndng. 
Concenkatiems on !!tcnu‘y as a narrow 
objective is uMouad. 
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1'l.ic curriculum of the rural 3i‘iddl0 (or 
lower Secondary) Schools should be 
dosclv related to children’s environment; 
and if l-higlish is taught to any children 
of middle “school” age it should not be 
allowed to result in an excessive amount 
id time being devoted to linguistic 
studies. 


(d) 


(r) 


The Tcinnciilar language should, so far as 
possible be the inecUnm of ihstniction 
throughout the Higli (or Higher 
Secondary) Schools, but English should 
be a compulsory language for ail 
pupils in these schools. 

The teaching of English should be made 
more domestic- and less attention should 
be devoted by the average boy to the 
study of English “prose and poetry” — 
airangcnicnts being made to meet the 
needs of those boys specially qualified to 
pursue more, advanced English studies. 


if) 


Sforo systematic attention should be paid 
ti> the teaching of Art; and .step.s should be 
taken to secure for the High (or Higher 
S<ec;oudary) Schools a sui>ply of qualified 
teiicliors of Art, 


iff) 


The pre-employment course of training 
for teachers of Primary and Middle (or 
Lower Secondary) Schools should be 
timee-ycar course following without any 
gap, the completion of Middle (or Low’er 
Secondary) School course. 


OTHER REPORTS 


In conjuui'tion with the TTood- Abbot Report, 
the Board gave their considered thought to the 
scheme of educational reconstniction whose 
real author was Sfahatma Gandhi, which had 
emerged in the shape of Dr. Zakir Hussain 
<'onimittec report. The Board accepted the 
Basic Education Scheme with certain essential 
modiheatiens, and on this subject two very im- 
portant reports known as ICher Committee 
reports were published. 


In the expectation that sooner or later the 
jiroblem of providing India with a system of 
education approximation to those available in 
other countries will have to be tackled, serious 
attention was devoted to the surveying of the 
main holds of educational activity so as to ascer- 
tain the minimum provisions required. Thus 
since the Board’s revival in the year 1935, the 
^'arious committees of tlie Board reported on 
foliowdug subjects, up to the 5 ’car 1945. 


They were satisfied that the Educational Advi. 
ser’s Memoramluiii on Post-war Educatiojiai % 
velopment iu fndia, '^ahject to tlu' mudineatite 
sugge.sted by them, would provide the fuiuidation 
upon which an efileient system of publle instruc- 
tion. suited to t]}e needs and eireumstam'.os oftlie 
counfry eould effect i^-eiy be erected. I'hdr fiuai 
recommendations arc contained in the, piiblislifti 


eoimmience. 


BASIC '(PRIMARY AND MIDDLE) 
^ EDUCATION 


(a) A sy.stem of n in versa!, compulsory and 
free education for all boys and girls betweim % 
ages of six a;ui hmiteeii should ]>e mirodiiced as 
sjteedily a^ pfissiliie though in view of ihe praj. 
tieal dimeulty of reeniiting the requisite suppb 
of trained teaelicrs it may not be possible I 
complete it in h*ss iiicn forty years. 


(fA Tin* character of the instruction to Ij 
provided shouiii follow the general lines laid doi 
in the rt x’torts of r lie Ceni-ral Advisory Board’s W 
Committees un Bade Education. 


(c) The Senior lhasic (Middle) School bek' 
the finibhing school for the great majority < 
future citizens, is of fundamental importaai 
aiul siiould be generously staffed and equipped 

(d) All education depends on the teache 
The preserd status and remuneration of teachei 
and e.spt'cially those in Primary Schools ^ 
deplorable. The standards in regard to i 
training, recruitment and condition of service \ 
teachers ] described in the report of the Commits 
approved by the Central Advisory Board in 1§4 
represent the minimum compatible with succa 
of a national system. 'These should be adop^ 
and enforced everywhere. 

(c) A vast ineroa.se in tlie number of traitie 
women ti-achers will be required. i 


PRE.PRIMARY EDUCATION 


(ff) An adecpiate itrovtsion of pre-priniffi 
instruction in the form oi' Nursery Schools s 
classes is an I'-ssentUti aljumi to* any natio® 
system of sd'iatioi. The provision in tii 
respect at present is licgligiMc. 


(5) In urian area-^, where .sunicient childjfs 
.are available within a n^a.-onatfie radius, separtis 
N'urs«'ry s*.hrois or department may k 


(1) Basic Education: (2 reports); (2) Adult I provided : elsiwhviv JS'ursrry clas.ses should i 
1 Physical Welfare of School- jattaclicd to Junior (Primary) Schools. , 


Education ; (3) The : , 

diiidren ; (4) School Buildings ; ■ (5) Social Ser- , r,,*, xnr<i^v\^ Sebook <in<] da sboidd iovjti 

vice; (6) The Keemitmont. TraininRand Tm ™ 

tiotis of Scrvln- of Teachers In Primary, Middle iV 1 m hk n-. A ^ 

and ITish Schools; (7) The Kecmitmcnt, of ga.i- ™ Uiianoih. 

cation Oificens ; (8) Technical (ladnding Com- j (d) Pi'e-priniary Kdurat Ion should in all c^i-' 
' ‘ - - ....... iVasilile to 


inercial and Art) Education ; (0) Text-Books ; J be free. \v hilt- it may n 
(10) Examinations ; (11) Educational Adn-jw'ms- Attendance eumpuisory, nt> efi’orts HiRraldl; 


trations ; (12) Agricultur.I Educatioji ; (13) J .spared io per.sna'k- parent io .send their ehilfit 
Beiigious Education ; (14) Selection of Btipils ! to school voltmtariiy, particularly in 


. ... , / ih ttreas wlj 

for Higher Education! ' ’ " ihousing eomlitiuns are iins-atLsfactory 

At their meetings held to October. 1943 and j 

January, 1944 the Board reviewed the rceom-! (e) The mahi object of education at ting 
meiidations of their Committees with sj^ecial j is to give young children social experience 
reference to post-war needs and developments. ItMnfonBalinstraction. 
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I HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

^ fa) TJie Ilisli Bchool oonrse Hhould cover six 
yeai’s ainl the normal age of adrnissifu'i should be 
i about, doveu. 

(b) Eiitry to High Schoc»l3 should be of a 
selective I asis ; only those pupils' should he 
ads flitted who show promise of taki ng f uli advant- 
age of the education provided. Additional places 
, • may he provided for those not selected -provided 
^ ^ tnat no cost falls on public funds. ^ 

f ib) • 111 accordance with the general priiiCiplo 
' set’ouf. in (/;) above, places in High SchocAs should 
; he piwided for at least one child in every live of 
the appropriate age-group. • 

(d) In order to secure the right chihlren, the 
** methods of selection to be employed will rerpiire 
ij the most careful consideration. Special arrange- 
A jnents will have to be made for the tiunsfer from 
Senior 'Basic (Middle) Schools to High Schools of 
} Shit able children and particularly of those who 
i show signs of late development. 


{e) High Schools should be of two main types 
0;: {A) Academic (B) Technical. The objective of 
6"' both shouldbe to provide a good all round ediica- 
■" tion combined with some preraration in the later 
J stages for the careers which pupils will enter on 
I leaving school. 

(/} The cui’i’iculum in all cases .should be as 
varied as circumstances permit and should not be 
unduly re.stricted by the requirements of Univer- 
1 ; ' sities or examining bodies. 

gl (g) In order that no poor child of ability may 
|> be excluded, liberal assistance in tlie form of free 
I places, scholarships and stipends should l)e avail- 
I 'able throughout the course. 

f! (Ji) In order to secure teachers of the right 
I typ^j the salaries paid in all recognised schools, 
whether maintained by the State" or by private 
I' bodies, should not be less than those prescribed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

ii UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


(/) The importance of establishing a higli 
standard in post-graduate studios and pari scularly 
in pure and • applied researeii should be 
emphasised. 

(g) Steps, should be taken to improve the 
conditions of service, inclutiing remuneration of 
University and College teachor.s where those 
now in operation are nob attracting men and 
women of the requisite calibre. 

(?i) ,An Indian University Grants Comniiitoc 
should be constituted for the purpose and with 
the terras of reference set out in this cliapter. 

'.TECHNICAL, COMMERCIAL & ART . 
EDUCATION . 

(a) In view of the prospeclive needs of po.st- 
warindustry and commerce for ski bed lec]mi< •iaiis, 
and ill order to cater for the aptitudes of those 
who will derive greater benelit from a. practical 
course, the establisimient of an odlcicnt system 
of Technical Education at all stages on I he lines 
set out in the report of the Technical Education 
Committee, is a matter of great urgency. 

Due regard should be had to the reeoiii- 


(a) Indian Universities, as they exist today, 
despite many admirable features do not fully 
satisfy the requirements of a national sy.stcm of 
education. 

(b) In order to raise standards all round, the 
conditions for admission must be revised with the 
object of ensuring that all students are capable of 
taking full advantage of a University Course. 
The proposed reorganisation of the High School 
system will facilitate this. Adequate Jlnaneial 
assistance must be provided for poor students. 

(c) The present lutcrmidate course should be 
abolished. Ultimately the whole of this course 
should be covered in the High School but as an 
immedi ite step the lirst year of the course siiould 
foe transferred to High Wdiooi and the second to 
Universities. 


(d) The minimum length of a 
degree course should be three 


University 

years. 


• fe) The tutorial system should be widely 
extended and closer personal contacts established 
between teachers and stmients. 


(b) 

mendations of the Abl)ot-Wood Kepori irircspi-ct 
of the sco])e and content of Teidmica I Edacativui. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

(a) Comprehensive arranuements on fhc gen- 
eral lines set out in the Adult EducatidU f‘oin« 
mittee’s report should form an integral part of 
education. These :ire particularly iin]>ortant in 
India today in view- of the very high percentage 
of illiterates. 

(b) Literacy is a means not an end in itself. 
.Uthough the main emphasis in the )‘cginjung 
may be placed on the liipiidation of illiteracy, 
adult education in the full sense must l^e provided 
for those already literate. The amount of t his 
should progressively increase m illiteracy 
disappears. 

(c) It is estimated that even with i nt rod 

of a universal sy.stem of Basic education there ill 
be over 9 crures of illiterates (age giauip lb-R>} to 
be dealt with. Plans should be 'n jade to .wive 
this problem by a campaign spread i.>v<‘r twenty 
years. Before this caiiipalcn oprus. ihe veurs 
shouid be devoted to the necessary preparation, 
including the recrnitmeiit and training unhestair 
of teachers required. 

(d) In this ns in all branchrs of taiuj-at ion 1 
quality of the teachers is of suprcnjc importanctn 
The didiculty of obtaining a snhicient numhor of 
teachers of the right type, pariicniarh' wonum, 
must on no aecomit be imderest imatef \\ 

(c) The respomsibnity for adnlf cducaii.ui 
must rest with the State but evorv cdorr >lu«nSd 
be made to enlist the ahl. of -matahlc 
organisations wherever a vailabki, 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
(S) The proposiHs for the recniihmajt and 
training of teachei" as set out in tiu* lU'porl. 
approved by the t'entrai .\Uvi.sorv Btsurd in 
January, 1943 should be gcmeraliy iuhqd-ed. 

(?d The existing training InstitutiruH are 
barely siiillcieiit to meet w.Hiitage among ... 

tifuirfiers to train those hlt<herio nntraiuwl. 
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ic) Kew Training Scbools and Colleges {d) This main need of a Youth Movement 
(ineiRding ITRlversity Education Department) %vm be for leaders, both men and women, who 
must be provided to supply the additional who will have to bo specially trained. The 
reaehers whom a national system will require, possibility of finding suitable recruits amons 
1'hose vlll riniouiit to over 20,00,000 non- demobilised Officers and IST.C.O/s should be 
graduates for schools of all types and 180,000 explored. 

graduates for High .Schools, provision of social and recreative 

(d) Arr;*rigcnte,iits should be made to pick out facilities for adults should form an important 
snij:cJ)le boys and girls' towards the end of the part of any Social Service Scheme, lloference 
High. School eourac.' This is particularly import- is iiivited^o the report of the Board's Committee 
«int In Girlte' High School in view of the vast on Sodal Service and Public Administration 
increase in tiie number of women teachers (1941). 

rerpured. » i % -n 

(c) Tlio courses provided should be essentially 
practical and should be specially related to the 

thl ?estrSted op\”ta^ 

■ ff)'Aft;.;s!u™iabecl>argodcith<.rtoTraIn- progressive emplo^^nt. ' 

ing Schools or Traijiing Colleges ; liberal assist- iP) Employment Bureaux, if they are to fulfil 
aiice should he available for the maintenance sncessfuiiy the Hmctiqns set out in this chapter, , 
of -poor students. - be staffed by trained experts tvith practical, 

(//) Befreshor courses are of the utmost im- teaching and of industrial 

portance and should be provided for all types of 

teachers but particulatly for those in remote rural (c) 'VSliile contact should be maintained with 
areas. Facilities should be provided for research Unemployment Exchanges, Labour Tribunals, 
and selct'ted teachers should be encouraged to etc. established by other Departments, Employ- 
study educational methods in foreign countries. nient Bureaux which deal with the output 

The Health of the School Chadt-Pro- 

vision for ensuring the pyhsical welfare of all contiol of tJie Ldueation Department. 

pupils and students should be made on the lines Arkn/rrMTc-rfSA'rTrkM 

set out in the report of the Joint Committee, ADMiNISTRAnON . ^ 

wrvv, W Tlic Piovinccs should remaiu the main I 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED units for educationai administration except in 
(«> Provision for the mentally or pyhsically regard to University and Higher Teelinical 
handicapped should form an essential part, of a Education, the activities of which could be co- '■ 
national system of education and should be ad- ordlnated on an All-Indfa basis, 
iiilixistercd by the Education Department. ... ^ t.. csi a a -i • 

-rv-.i.! i. . t the event of the Indian States takine ■ 

JM ^ part in educational dex'elopment on an All-India ■ 

hardly interested tueinstdves all in this branch s* ale it may be necessary in order to form ' 

of ed'ucatnu'i ; what has been done has been due economic educational units to group the smaller 
almost entirely to voluntary effort, qj. attach them to larger States or 

(c) "Wherever possible, handicapped children contiguous Provinces. 

should not be segregated from normal children. i .a i j,- 

Only when the nature and extent of their defect 

make it necessary, should they be sent to special closer co-oi>erat3on tmancial and otherwise 
schools or iustltulions. Partially handicapped bet ween the Central and IrovincialGoverimuTus. 
chihiren should receive special treatment at (d) Provincial Oovomments should be left to 

ordinary schools. make such changes in their administrative ■■ 

(d) The blind and, deafiieed special education- arrangements as the carryiTig out of ediicatdon '~ 

al arrangements, including spedally trained devekqmieuts on the scale contemplated may,, 
teft<‘hcrs. ‘ It may be desirable to establish require. Experience, however, suggests that .■ 
centrai institutions for training the teachers they would Ije well-advised to xesiime all ednea* j 
required. tional powers from local loonies, except -whersi i 

(e) Particular care should be taken to train ^bese are functioning cftcctively. f 

the hn-ndicapped, wherever possible for xemuner- (f.) Xn order to enlist local Interest in cduca. I 
,ntivft employment for them. After care -work is tion, Bchooi Managing Bodies, Bchooi Board? [■ 


RECREATIVE & SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


and District Education Committees may he coju 
stituted, if and when sufiicient people of the rkht , 


OA mi r available to serve, on them. An Eduoa I 

tional Advi.sory Board for the whole Provinc^'l' 


.activities on an adequate scale is an essential 7,^ /U.air'ihTn 
fcaiurt^ of any modern educational system. acsiraoie. 


(b) Apart from the needs of boys and girls in v) ■f strong Bducavmr:^ lJii;‘pattnxent wnil M3^ 
Rchooh and colleges special attention should ^e refiwu'C'd at the Centre and m this cmmect on tU 
lRddtothose4nthcbb20agcigroup'whoa^eno fifopc and Dmctmns of the Central Advisory;! i 
longer attending school. To serve tnei^e a Youth 31oatd should be enlarged. 'I'' ( 

Movement un an AIMndia basis should be set up. (g) steps .should be taken in accordance I 

(e) A Youth lifoveniicmt should aim at co- the rccommemlat ions of the Board's Oommitte pi;® 
ordlnating and supplementing rather than on thellecmitment of Education Officers (t943)feSd^ 
supcr.'scding the work of organisations already check the present deterioration in the .status 
dciiHng with a.sx>eets of tlds problem, calibre of the educational administrative 8er\d<^ 
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ami to cnaljle if. to seeure tlie services of tlie 
lyi/fi rd' fifUcrrv'lio will be capable of carrying a 
scf!!‘i 5 ir oi' the kind conteiupiated into successful 
operation, 

f/i) Arratigernents should be made for the 
ex'-a,-nigf* of oriicers between the Centre and the 
Pr<ci'i(ices and between one Province and another. 
Tlic desirability of establishing a senior educa- 
tional administrative service on an All- India 
. basis should receive consideration, 

(i) The Director of Public Instruction sjliould 
be di redly responsible for the general adminis- 
tration of education, other than TJnivdt^sity and 
Higher Technical Education, throughout the 
Prov'ince. He should also be Secretary for 
Education, should it be thought necessary to 
kc('[i in existence a separate post of this kind. 

SOME OBJECTIONS 

(l) Forty years is too long a period, in which 
Ahe vhoic scheme is to be brought into effect. 
Sucli a scheme is in grave danger of being put on 
one side and neglected. During this period, so 
maiij^ changes may take place which may bring 
tlic whed back to the starting point. 

(ii) Any educational po.st-war reconstruction 
scheme, should give, subject to a minimum iltimss 
an equal opportunity for all rich and poor, those 


to the recommendations contained in Hie Eeport 
have been approved by the Goveriiraent of India 
for immediate execution. The outstanding 
feature of the Provincial Development schemes 
is that the scales of pay of teachers will be appre- 
ciably raised, so as to secure for them a living 
wage'. For example, the teaeliers who get in 
certain pro%dnces a salary from Es. 8 to 15 will 
henceforth get at least Rs, 20 if not Rs. 2.5, and 
matriculate trained teachers will ius^arialily bii 
placed in the scale of pay recommemled by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, 

Rs. 30-1-35-3 (biennlally)-50 p.m. pliis,hoiise rent 
and other allowances recommended. 'Even these 
salaries are not adequate, but they certainly 
effect some improveraeiit on the existing lament- 
able plight of the teachers. Free ami compul 
sory basic education for boys and girls of the age- 
group G-11 will be introduced forthwith, and it 
will be extended to the 11-11 group. On the 
University education side, there will be general 
improvement in the scales of pay of teachers, 
increased facilities for scientillc education ami 
for research work. Technical and Adult Edu- 
cation will also receive their due share. 

The 1947-48 Educational Development Rri>- 
gramme of the Provincial Governments which 
is also based on the the Ocntml Advisory Board 
of Education Report has also been approved by 


. . . , . - - , - apx>roY,-- 

from the rural areas as well as those from the the Central Government in almost all eases, ami 

urlma areas, and from backward communities as is being implemented, 

well as from the more advanced communities. • 1 * • t 

- - - - ' Financial Assistance :• — The Government of 


Selection for higher education on merits will he 
an injustice to students of baclrward communities 
and groups which for whatever reason take 
. ’ longer to develop mentally. 

^ (iii) Compulsion has existed for many years 
in some areas in India, but on the wdiolc it has 
. been a failure, because it was never properly en- 
forced. A plan for universal compulsory educa- 
tion in India must at the very outset indicate a 
strong enough possibly governmental machinery, 
for* seeing that compulsion is actually effective. 

(iv) The idea that where compulsory' educa- 
tion can only be inrroduced by stages, the pro- 
gress should be from area to area and not from 1 
age-gnmp to age-group, may create serious 
<‘(>tulu‘ts, since the pc<q->le iji certain areas may 
have to wait a lony time for educational advant- 
ages which those in otluT areas may already be 
enjoying. 


GOVERNMENT APPROVAL 

As a result of the general agreement W’hich 
Provincial Governments ex]>ressc‘d with the 
policy outlined in the .Board’s report the Govern- 
ment of fndia generally accepted, subject to the 
limitation of fmanee, the principles and objects 
of the Board’s scheme. 

In 1044, the Government of India asked the 
■provincial Govermuemts to prepare their Five- 
Year Post-'Y'ar EdiicatTonal Development Plans 
on the general lines laid down in the report of the 
(lentml Advisory Lftard of Education. 'Early 
in 1940, the Provincial Governiucnts were asked 
to select a few Important schemes like Training 
if Teachers, and Gompulsory Primary Education 
rom their plans, and start implementing them 
dter their appiwal by the Government ofdndia. 
Ui the scii ernes submitted bv the Provincial 
iovernments to the Government of India have 
»een examined, and such of them as conformed 


India undertook that, the entire expenditure 
Incurred by the Provincial Governments on their 
educational develoxuncnt plaits, a[>proved by the 
Centre, during 1946-17 will be borne by the 
Central Government. They have furtiier under- 
taken to give over forty erores of ruxiccs to Pro- 
vincial Govermnents for their entire Post-War 
Development Programme (iuring 1047-48. What- 
ever portion of the total <leveiopniont Imdget is 
allocated by a Province to educational din'chip- 
ment the same portion of the total Central grants 
is assumed to be the contribution of the Ciuitre 
towards education (in that Province) o.g.. if a 
Province is .spending 10 p(T cent, of its develop- 
ment budget on education, tlmn 10 per of 
the Central grant is deemed to be tlic Centre's 
contribution for education 

^ Financial Aspect . of Central ■ Scbetises.'—Tlm ^ 
Government of India in the .MiuDtrv i»f IMu- 
cation have also drawn up their Five- Year Plan 
ivhich is complementary t.o llm D«w'eiopmciit 
Plans of the Provinces ant I is expected to cost 
over Rs 23.71 erores. A start ha‘= alrcadv been 
made with a number of Central Sckcim-s, e.^. 
Training of Teachers for Bti^ic 8cbooii, rechub.i! 
Education, Devdopineni: oi'Cvmral Ciuvcrdf ifs. 
and so on. 

PROVINCIAL SCHEBdES 
brief account of the T-'K'e-li’ear 
Pians; .(104,7-52), : .PrfA imv by 


Here is r 
Educational 
Province. 


♦ ' ^SAM 

Basic E&icatiou : — ^iVssara propoi^ei lo adupfc 
the ‘basic’ system of ediicatkm. tiunigli Ciimpni- 
Sion is not, contemplated. , Imiior .Ba^iivpiimarv 
education is already, free in this province. 
During the ftrst (|uinqueui.iiu,m |imlur basic 
(1,000 two-teachers and 250 ohe-teacticr) and 
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R;‘-riior 1 iftriic seliools ’will be opened. At present, 
ap])ro?:lit atcly 0 laklis rhildren of ago-group 6-11 
and G*5 lakhs of the ages of 11-14 are not at 
sehoo!. At the rate proposed, and provided 
compulsion is applied to the whole of the age- 
gronp 6-14, a ininimtim period of 35 years will 
DO j'li'Ciuired to cover the whole province. 

Tlie expeiuUtiiTe proposed on basic education 
In tlio first period, indudiug indirect expenditure 
on ten 1 hers’ tiahung and inspection approxi- 
mates to its. 57 lakhs (Ks. 24 lakhs capitaLand 
Its. 33 lakhs recairring). This is 52 per ceniJ. of 
the total expenditure proposed on all education 
schemes. This does not take into account the 
Es. 400 lakhs additional expenditure proposed 
education. 

Pre-Fi'imayy Education : — It is proposed to 
open six ITe-Priinary schools and classes in suit- 
able areas every year for a period of five years. 

The expenditure proposed on Pre-Primary 
education in the first live-year period is Es. 1.90 
lakhs (Its. 1.5 lakhs N.E. and Es. 49 lakhs E.) 

High School Education : — It is proposed to 
open 3 high schools and 25 middle schools during 
the quiiiqueimium. 

It is also proposed to introduce vocational 
subjects in selected High Schools and to improve 
the condition of buildings and equipment of the 
non-GLovernment High Schools. 

Sopaiate figures of expenditure are not 
available. 

Teciwiical, Com»»erciaI & Art Education : — 
(a) There are at present S Technical Schools in 
the province and it is proposed in the Five-Year 
Plan to start 2 new Junior Technical Schools, 
and to open Technical and Commercial Classes in 
4 High Schools. Also it is intended to give 
increased giants to Commercial schools. 

The total expenditure on this expansion will 
amount to Es. 9 lakhs (Es. 3.3 lakhs H.E. and 
Es. 5 . 7 lakhs E.) during the quinquennium. 

(b) There is at present only one scholarship for 
training In Music and 4 scholarships for Domes- 
tic Science. It is intended to create at least 5 
more scholarships for training of both boys and 
gilds in these and other special subjects, facilities 
for which do not exist in Assam, so that in due 
these subjects may be introduced in the 
edueationai institutions. 

The total expenditure proposed during the 
quinquennium is Es. 00,000. 

Adult Education : — ^At present there are 400 
centres with one part-time teacher in each on a 
montldy allowance of Bs.6 but it is intended to 
open 400 centres (at 100 per year from the 2nd 
ye»r) on a monthly allowance of Es. 12 wdth a 
view to liquidate illiteracy and promote adult 
education. The total number of . illiterates of 
age-group 10-40 in the province approximates to 
40 lakhs. At the rate proposed it will take three 
to four clp(‘ade.s to render literate the entire 
population. 

The expenditure proposedtfor the purpose 
during the quinquennium is Es. 3,39. 

Training of Teachers : — There are at present’ 
only Government ; raining schools for men teach- 
ers and two aided Training Schools for women 
teachers. TIie>se institutions cannot cope with 
the existing and potential demand, and hence if is 


Intended to open at- least one Training School; 
for men and another for wornen teachers in each 
vallcj'' writh a view* to providing facilities for the 
training of untrained teachers as also for the; 
expansion of Basic Education. 

The total expenditure involved on this account 
comes to Es. 10.7 lakhs (Its. 4.7 M.E. and 
Es. 0.0 E.) 

The Health' of the School Child .^As ' there^ 
are no arrangements for proper medical service' 
for school children, it is pnoposed to strengthen; 
the sta’n of Inspectors and Inspectresses of 
Physical Tji^ining and establish a School Medical 
Service. 

The t#.al expenditure proposed is Es. 3.4 
lakhs (Es. 1.3 lakhs M.E. and Es. 2.1 lakhs 11.) 

The Education of the Handicapped : —There; 
being no Government institution for the etliic;’.- 
tion of tlie handicapped in the province, it. is 
proposed to open one Government School for the 
Blind, and one Goveriiemt School for tlic Deaf 
and Dumb. 

The total expenditure proposed for the five- 
year plan period is Es. 1.7 lakhs (Es. .8 lakhs 
N.E. and Es, .9 lakhs E.) 

Administration (Inspectorate) s — To strengthen 
the inspecting staff with a view to ensure 
efficient inspection and supervision of the basic 
schools as also the mass literacy centres, 2 hosts 
of Deputy Inspectors, 2 of Sub-Inspectors, an<l 
24 of Assistant Sub-Inspectors will be created 

Figures of expenditure are not separately 
available. 

Miscellaneous : — There are also schemes for 
giving increased grants-in-aid to the existing 
aided European Schools (Es 2 lakhs for five-year 
period), and for the imj>rovemeat and expansion 
of cul tural education . 

WEST BENGAL ' 

On account of the partition of the old province 
of Bengal, the Five-Year Educational Plan 
prepared for the province of Bengal i.s no longer, 
operative in West Bengal, for wduch a revised 
plan is being prepared. For the immediate, 
requirements of the province a few educational 
schemes selected out of the old Plan but moditlfi<i 
to fit in the new order are being ]'>ut into 
execution. 

BIHAR 

Basic Education (ff) XJniversal and com- 
pulsory basic education for ail children, Ix^ys and 
gii’ls of the age-group 6-14 in one-fourth of the 
province will be introduced according to tlm 
basic scheme in a period of 35 years. At this 
rate not loss than 60 years may be required to 
complete the introduction of compulsor}' 
education throughout the i)roYince. 

(b) The expenditure proposed on lasic 
education in the first five-year period including 
indirect expenditure on trachers, tjaining is 
Es. 641 lakhs (Es. 374 lakhs capilai and Es. 267 
lakhs E.) which is 71 per ctsit. of the tola! 
expenditure proposed on ail education schemcjs. 

(c) The trained trachers posses.sing matri- 
culation or equivalent qualification will be placed ' 
in the scale (Es. 30-50) recommended by the 
Board but for the middle trained and 'lesser 
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qualiikK! teachers 
iis. 15^1/3-26. 


the scale . projjosed ' is 


'■ 

f 


4 % 


'■ ..Middle ^ ■ S'hoof' ' Education • It 

pro]!oscd to give additional grauts-in-aid (Bs. 19 
lakhs) to existing non- Government middle 
selmois ill order to enable them to improve the 
pay and qualilications of the teachers and their 
buiidings, 

^ (b) For the encouragement of girls’ education 
it is proposed to open 40 Governmeiic managed 
Sliddle English Schools for girls with 8 •classes. 

The total expenditure involved in'fhe scheme 
is h s 24 . 0 laldis (Ks. 19 . 8 laldis N.B. and Bs. 4.8 
lakhs li.). % 

((■) It is also proposed to convert S2 upper 
primary schools into middle schools each year. 
Tiiis will cost Bs. 5.8 lakh.s recurring in the five- 
year period. 

High School Education :--(«) It is proposed 
to open 15 Government High Schools for girls, 
and to iinpj’ovc an existing Ghls’ High School, 

The total expenditure on this s(3heme will 
aiuouut to Bs. 35.3 lalvhs. (Bs. 20,4 lakhs N.B. 
and B.s. 8.9 lakhs B.) 

(0) It is also proposed to give additional 
grants-in-aid to High Schools for improvement 
ill the pay of teachers and their buildings and to 
open Science Classes. The total expenditure 
will amount to Bs. 24 lakhs (Bs. 5.3 lakhs N B. 
and Bs. 18.7 lakhs 11.). 

University Education It is proposed 

to open a college for women to teach Arts subjects 
including Psydioiogy up to the b.a. lions, and 
Science up to the intermediate stage, and to 
attach to it post-graduate training classes. 

The total. expenditure win amount to Bs. 24,5 
lakhs (Bs. IS lakhs H.B. and Bs. 0.5 lakhs B.). 

(b) It is further proposed to expand the 
Government managed and aided Arts and Science 
Colleges for providing increa.sed facilities for the 
teaching of Arts and Science subjects. In the 
five-year period Bs. 42 . 5 lakhs K.E. and Bs. 10 . 6 
B. will be spent. 

, Technical, ConimerciaJ and Art Education 

(a) There are at present 35 Technical 
Schools and 2 Technical Colleges or Institutions 
for ah-auced studios in the province. It is pro- 
posed iu the Five-Year Plan to start a new college 
of T(‘(‘hmdogy and 2 new junior Technical In- 
stitutions aiid 15 part-time vocational institu- 
tions. It is also proposed to expand one Senior 
Tcelmical Institution and 3 Junior Technical 
Institutions and to provide for a Technical 
Edacallon J.oan Fund and a Technical Education 
Scholarships Fund. 

(b) There is also a proposal for opening a 
Commercial .Institute by Government for teach- 
ing shorthand, type-wintiag, book-keeping, etc. 

Adu.!£ Education A net-work of voluntary- 
run adult education centres will be opened all 
over the province iu 25 yeans. It is expected 
that, l iiese centres will be the custodian of the 
oultui'o of the country-side. The province has 
about 174 lakhs adults of the age-group 10-40 
who are illiterate; 


A sum of Bs. 15 lakhs has been proposed for 
the first five years period. 

Training: of Teachers : — The following 

provision has been made in the .Eh'e-Y\\ar Plan. 

(a) Expansion of existing 55 elementary 
training schools for men teachers and 
opening of 15 new elementary training 
schools for them. 

(b) Opening "of 4 new elementary training 
schools for female teachers and iinprove- 
mont of the 2 existing women training 
classes and a training college. 

(c) Opening of a large secondary training 
school for men and women, and improve- 
ment of the C.T. classes attached to a 
Training College. 

(d) Opening of two training colleges. 

Health of the School Child : — (i) It is 
proposed to aj-ipoint a Superintencleiit; of Physical 
Training to supervise the wYjrk done by the Tro- 
fessors and Instructors of Pliysii-al Culture in 
training schools and colleges and to apixiiut one 
Physical Instructor in the Patna Training College 
where there is none. 

The total expenditure proposed for the scheme 
is Bs. 17 lakhs noii-rccuiTing and Bs. 51 lakhs 
recurring. 

(ii) For the medical iiispection of school 
children, and improvement of school hygiene 
it is proposed to give grants-in-aid to all high 
schools to enable them to appoint a qualified 
Medical Officer. For this purpose.- a sum of 
Bs. 1 lakh is proposed as expenditure. 

(iii) Government proposes to subsidise the 
mid-day lunch scheme by giving a small grant of = 
annas 4 per head per month for feeding the really 
poor children. The estimated five-year cost on 
this account comes to Bs 30 lakhs. 

Education of the Handicapped : — ^At present 
there are two schools for the blind in the province 
but this provision hai been found to b* iua ls 
quate. It is therefore proposed to open another 
school for the blind, deaf and dumb. 

The estimated expenditure for five-year comes 
to Bs. 1.55 lakhs (Bs. .83 H.B.). 

BOMBAY 

Basic Education : — The Provincial Govern- 
ment have proposed the infcrod action of free and 
elementary education for children of 0 to 11 years 
of age throughout the province within a pindod 
of 10 to 12 years. The .school course has been 
reduced from 5 to 4 years. The total number of 
children attending primary sehool.s in tiie -jiro- 
vince at present is about 10 lakhs, a 'id the pro- 
posal is to provide for the education of lo lakiis 
additional children during a*]>eriod of 10 to 12 
years. Compulsion will be iutrodui'ed through the 
local bodies concerned, but the Government will 
bear the whole expeiuliture over and o^bove w-hat 
could be met by ii^juva-iing the cess eontriimtions 
to 19 pies in the ca'?e of District Local Boards 
and half of the alUii.ianal cost on compulsion In 
the case of Local Authority Municipalities, 

The total estimated cost for the five-year jieriod 
is; Bs. 417 lakhs. The primary scli >01 tenche/s 
win be placed in the scale of Bs, 30-1-50-5/2-75. 
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(l>) T}ie Provincial C!overiiment’'B policy is to 
provide a school for each school-less village 
(populaf ion 400 to 3.000) through private bodies 
who will be given grawts-in-aid for the purpose ; 
14:00 schooi-iess villages with a population of 
400 to 700 will bo provided with schools by 
private bodies, and in villages wdth a population 
of 700 to I.O00, District Local Boards will he 
encoiiurged 1o open 300 schools on payment ofi 
graiits-in-aid equal to the actual expenditure on 
tho schools. 


The total cost on this scheme for the five-year 
period has been estimated at Bs. 28.3 laldis. 


(c) Par the construction of some 6,000 new 
buildings required for providing additional 
accommodation in tho existing schools or for new 
sciiools to 1)0 opened under the compulsory 
elomeiitary odiicatioii scheme, the total expend- 
■iture is cslin ated for the five-year period at 
Bs.2.13 lakhs and 11s. 5.5 laldis 11. 


(d) The Provincial Government have’ finally 
decided to introduce basic ediu-ation by stages 
in all primary schools. As a first step it is jjro- 
posed to introdU(‘.e the teaching of a suitable 
craft in every primary school as soon as it is 
possible to secure a teacher to teach tho craft 
concerned. 'For giving effect to this proposal 
a sum of Bs. 138 lakhs B.K. and B-s. 00,8 B-, lakhs 
has been estimated as the probable cost for 
the five-year period. 

The Government proposes to ask local Author' 
ities to convert 100 full giade primary schools 
into Agricultiual Bias schools during 1947-52 at 
the rate of 20 per year. Also 20 hostels will be 
attached to centrally situated Agricultural Bias 
schools in places wliere there is need for such 
hostels. 


schools and 6 Technical Colleges or Instltui.ioijji 
for advanced studies in the province. It is pre. 
po.sed to undertake expaiisiou of 2 Bcuior Tcs.'h-. 
nical Iijstitiitioua and tin; rcorganisat ion of om 
Industrial School and the expansion of 
Apprenticeship scheme, it is also proposed to* 
start 4 new industrial schools. 


Adult Education At i^resont adult edu- 
cation classes are maintained by private bod^fes 
or indivfSuals and given grant-in-aid by Goverm 
ment#: Since 1945, a small area of suitable size 
in some 5 districts has been selected for concon- 
trated effbrt and adult education cias.ses organ- 
ised. It is proposed to extend the sclnunc to 21 
other cCinpact areas during the year 1940-47, and' 
to all the 190 Talukas in the whole province 
within 5 years from 1947-48. Tho annual cost 
of each area is Es. 9,400 and it is intemied to 
make about 1,000 adults literate during a year 
in each area. 


The total cost of the scheme during the five-year - 
period has been estimated at Es, 58.6 lakhs. 

In addition it is proposed to spend a sum of 
Es. 2.4 lakhs on imparting literacy at Labour 
Welfare Centres. 


The estimated total cost for the five-year period 
is Es, 25.9 lakhs of which Bs. 8.7 lakiis 
will be .N. E. 


Secondary Education i — [a) In order to im- 
prove the standard of the secondary schools, many 
of which depend for tbeir finances on the fees col- 
lected and Governmnet grants, it is proposed to 
give increas<*d grants. Thereby tho schools will 
improve the pay scales and conditions Of service 
of teachers. A sum of Es. 70 lakiis is the 
estimated cost for the five-year period, 

{b) At present. Provincial Government main- 
tains 4 Agricultural High Schools in the Province, 
It is proposed to raise the number to 8, and for 
this purpose an expenditure of Es. 9.7 lakhs N.E. 
and Es. 4.1 lakhs E, has been estimated for the 
five-year period. 

<c) Also there is a proposal to increase the 
number of existing Technical High Sciiools from 
2 to 12. An expenditure of Es. 56.6 lakhs H.E, 
and Es. 8.2 lakhs E. has been estimated for the 
quinqueimium period. 

Uriuersity Education : — The Government 
iias accepted the principle of the establishment 
of Eegioiial Universities in the Province «G)r 
Maharaslfira in 1948-40, fof Gujarat and Kar- 
nat4ak in 1940-50 and 1950-51"re3pectively. On 
this proposal, the estimated expenditure for the 
five-year i)eriod is Bs, 24 lakhs IST.B. and 
Es. 49.9 kkiis E. 


Technical, Commercial an<i Art 
cation j“*~There are at present 39 Technical 


Trailing of Teachers : — id) In order te*, 
increase the output of trained teachers it is prO'fX 
posed to expand the existing training institutions 
and to open 13 new training colleges 7 for m^ 
and 6 for wome’n in addition to the 3 training 
colleges for men already opened in 1945*40. 


The estimated expenditure on tho scheme for 
the five-year period is Es. 52.6 lakhs H.E. and 
Es. 51 lakhs E. « 


{h) It is proposed to open 36 Lokshalas during ' 
the five-year period 1947-48 to 1051-52, in 
additon to the four opened in 1046-47, which . 
wdll be attached to Government Secondary 
Schools or full-grade Trirnary Schools or Training,, 
Colleges. Tho total expcmliture on this scheme, 
in the five-yoar period has been estimated at 
Bs. 24.8 lakhs. 


Hsalth of, the School Cbiltl s — («) It „ iR,:.’ 
proposed to create a School Health Service to 
provide for {i) the medical examination of all ^ 
children in Primary and Secondary Schools once ' 
on entry into a primary school and again at 
the ages of 11, 14 and 17 {ii) the re-examinatioii 
every year of those who are not found fit and ■ 
{Hi) their treatment locally or at some central '■ 
place. It has also been proposed to appoint , 
a Chief Medical Officer to make a general si'p'\oy 
in the whole province and to submit detailed 
proposals for the organisation of the scheme from 
1948-40. On this scheme, the estimated expend- 
iture for the five-year period is Es. 58.0 lakhs.' 

(b) It is proposed to provide a light mitl-day 
meal to primary school children in 10 soh-i-.lcd 
backward districts of the province a.s an exj'ori- 
mental measure. The total cost for the :;rd, 
4th and 5th year period has been estimated at 
Es 34.4 lakhs. 


(c) It is proposed to hdld short-term courses 
for the training of primary and sccomlaiy 
teachers in physical education, to create 32 pasts 
of Assistant Deputy Education Inspectors, and a 
post of Chief Inspector of Physical Education for 
the province. The total estimated expenditure 
for the fi-ve-year period is Es. 26.8 lakhs. 
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Aaminislratioits r— It is proposed to strength- 
en the existing Inspecting by the creation 
of 2t:u additional r)Osts Oi Assistant Deputy 
Kdiicatiintai Inspectors (180 for men and 40 for 
w<tm(‘n) duidng the five-year period. The ex- 
pend it ure })roposed for the purpose is Es. 14 
lakhs. 

In addition there are certain other miscellan- 
coi'S schemes for educational de%"eiopmei^. 

MADRAS ^ 

Basic Edneation. — At present there &.iJe about 
3 million ciuldreii at school and 4 million remain 
to be broui^it under instruction. Th^o Pro- 
vincial Oovenimcnt have proposed to brings 
about 1.33 millions of children under instruction | 
In thti course of the first five years, compulsion 
being applied upto the V standard, though the 
A ultimate objective is to make education free and 
compulsory for both boys and girls throughout 
trie province uj)to tiie senior basic stage (6-14 age- 
group) in a period of 20 years. 

The total expenditure proposed on this scheme 
for the five-year period is Es. 700 lakhs. 

Technical Commercial and Art Edu- 
cation :--"There are at present 84 Technical 
tSchools and 6 Technical Colleges or institutions 

■ for adva need studies. It is proposed in the Five- 
Year Plan to start 6 new Polytechnics, 2 new 
Engineering Colleges, 1 Research Institution and 
1 5 new Junior Technical Schools - 

Training of Teachers : — («) As additional 
trained teachers will be required for the introduc- 
' ^ Jioii of compulsory elementary education in the 
\ province, it is proposed to provide additional 
A sections in the existing training institutions, and 
to a limited extent to open additional training 
schools, where necessary. For this purpose a 
sum of Es. 60 lakhs has been proposed for the 
five-year period. 

(b) It is proposed to train 1,250 instructors 
and instructresses in Physical Education in 
order to attach them to boys’ and girls’ Secondary 
Seliools at the rate of one instructor or instruct- 
ress for every 250 pupils. The total expenditure 
»proposL\ion this scheme is Rs. 5.65 lakhs, 

■ The Health of the School Child t-(a) It 
is ])ro posed to provide for mid-day meals for 
'children attending elementary schools. In the 
t.iio first year provision is required to be made or 

’ about 0 lakhs of children. - 

, At the rate of one anna for a meal and for 220 
\ days in a year an expenditure of Es. 12.70 lakhs 

■ ^ is provided under this scheme. 

‘ ’ (&) It is proposed to make suitable arrange- 

■' ments for tine 51edh‘.a] Inspection of school 
: pupils through the agency of registered medical 

■ ^ practitioners. So far as colieges are concerned, 

; the medical inspectors’ remuneration will be 

' ; covered by fees recovered from students and in 

■ ! secondary schools only a portion will be met from 
S fees receipts. The total expenditure proposed 

■■ under this scheme is Es. 60 lakhs, 

^ Scale® of Pay of Teachers jt— It is proposed 
ip to introduce the minimum scales of pay suggested 
4 im the report of the Central Advisory Board of 
;■ Education while the additional cost of applying 
the scales will fail wholly on Government in 
;v respect of institutions directly controlled by them 


the additional cost in respect of institutions 
maintained by local bodies and private manage- 
ments will be borne by Government to the extent 
to which the managing agencies cannot be made 
to share it. The five-year estimated expenditure 
on the scheme is Rs. 804 lakhs. 

ORISSA 

Primary Edacatioii :—(«) The aim of the 
Provincial Government is to introduce compulsory 
free education all over tlie ])rovince upto the 
Junior basic stage, 6-11 age-group, in a period of 
40 years. In the first five-year period compul- 
sory free education will be introduced in ail 
municipalities and in selected rural areas in each 
thana, 24,000 children will be brought to school 
every year from the 3rd year. 

Necessary improvements and enlargement of 
the scope of existing primary schools is contem- 
plated, since it is felt that all the schools are in 
need of improvement in the matter of building, 
playgroimd, equipment and furniture. 

The total expenditure proiuxsod on the.se 
schemes in the five-year period is Es. 101.4 lakhs 
(Es. 67.7 lakhs N.R.) 

In addition to the schools required under 
compulsory education system, 500 junior basic 
(Primary) schools will be opened in partially 
excluded areas where it may not be po.ssible to 
introduce ‘ compulsion ’ at the start, 

(&) In Orissa, the ininimum pay of a teacher in 
a primary school is Es. 10, in the ease of an 
untrained and Bs- 13, in tlic case of a trained 
teacher inclusive of the dearnes.s allowance of 
Rs. 3. It is proposed to give a minimum pay of 
Rs. 20-1/ 2-25 a month to trained teachers ami of > 
Rs. 15-1/2-20 to untrained teachers, Women 
teachers will be given a special pay of Es. 5 a 
month each besides rent free quarters, and a 
special p# of Rs. 2 a month for teachers serving : 
in urban areas, 

’ The total expenditure proposed on this scheme 
is Rs. 33.78 lakhs B. 

Senior Basic (Middle School) Education : — 

It is proposed to open mo.stly in partially 
excluded a&’eas 25 middle English Schools for boys 
with a vocational class attaciied to each school 
such as carpentry, weaving*! agriculture ot<*.; to 
^provide each Middle Eudish School with an 
additional teacher and a Phy.sical Instructor, to 
introduce vocational classes in k <>f the existing 
schools and to make non-rcum'rnng grants for 
buildings, hostels, furniture and c«]uipment. It 
is further intended to open 20 Middle Etiglish 
Schools for girls in populous villages, and to 
effect necessary improvements In the existing 
aided Middle English Schools for girls. 

The total estimated e.xpenditurt- on tlu'sc 
schemes is Rs.51.8 lakhs (Rs. 26.2iakh.s incJiidcd). 

High School Education : — (a) It is proposed t'.o 
establish 30 high schools for boys through a<l- 
equaJipgrants-in-akl, to oj'ien 10 Government High 
Schools .for girls, to irii prove the existing higli 
schools ror boys by providing for the twicliing 
of Science, Manual Training, Physical Ed neat ion 
and Playgrounds, to improve the existing high 
schools for girls by providing them with hostels, 
nlaygrounds, teachers’ quarters and extensions to 
nildingfi. In addition, an allow’-a.nce of Es, 26 
p.m. is proposed for graduate te|ehe.rs in each 
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srhool to act as Career Adviser, assisted by ai 

(‘.o-ordltiathi" officer attadied to the office of the 

■ ' 

Tlie total expenditure proposed on these! 
schenifis for the fivoyear period is lls. 06.5 lakhs 
(Its. 50.n la.ldiKzNT.it.) . ■ 

(//} It is further proposed to convert the 
existing Govcmnient Zila Schools in North 
Orissa into Technical • High Schools, and to 
establish two Technical High Schools. 

Expenditure proposed is B.s. 7.8 lahks (B-s. 41 
lakhs N.R.) 

(e) It is proposed to spend a sum of Rs. 12.5 
lakhs (K.R.) during the iive-year period on the 
coiistruetioii of quarters for teachers of existing 
Govermucut High Schools for hoys. 

University Education i — ^It is proposed to 
give grants to private aided colleges for buildings 
anil equipment, to start teaching of certain 
ad(iitioiial useful subjects in other colleges, to 
open a college for women and to construct 
buildings fur Utkai University. 

Tile expenditure propo.sed is Rs. 123 lakhsj 
(iuuliiding Rs. 104 lakhs N. R.) 

Technical Commsveial and Art Education : — 
It is proposed to establish a College of Commerce, 
to construct buildings for a law college, and to 
open a ‘Sava Sadau’ (Occupational Institution 
for women) and a School of Arts and Crafts. It 
is also proposed to give grants to a School of 
..Music. ... 

The total five-year expenditure proposed is! 
Rs. 10.1 lakhs (Rs. 9.1 lakhs N. R.) 

Adult Educatian ; —It is proposed to make 
|>rovision for the education of adults in areas in 
which Vilbige NYelfare Centre.s are started. In 
the first instance, illiteracy among adults will be 
removed . a 

A sum of Rs. 3,7 lakhs — recurring — is proposedl 
for the purpose. 

Traiaiiig of Teachers (ft) At present 
there are 13 Ehmientary Training Schools in which 
140 pupil-teacliers are admitted annually and 
220 bi-annually. Now it is proposed to open 
6 Elementary Training Schools to increase the 
output of teachers, and 2 for women teachers. 

(h) It is proposed to expaffid the two existing 
Secondary 'J’ra.iniug Schools to increase the 
annual admi.ssion by 150. Provision has been 
made for a stipend of Rs. 15 a month for each 
candidate. It is also proxxxsed to expand the 
training college at Cuttack, so as to increase the 
output of graduate teachers for high schools, and 
Sub-Inspcctor.s of Schools. 

(c) It is also intended to open a Secondary 
Training School for women teachers, required 
for the opening of a large number of girls" Middle 
English and High Schools. 

(d) Ifc is proposed to i)rovide a suitable school 
bniidiiig with modern equipment and hostelfor 
the pu|)il-teachei\s and quaijkjrs for mistresses for 
the Hindu Women's Training InstitCte at 
Cuttack, 

' (e) It is proposed to train every year ten 
suitable candidates as Physical Instructors for 
High School wlio will be granted stipends of Rs.50 
p .m. In: addition a College of Physical EducStion 
will be started^ ' • " ■ ' ■ ■ 


(/) The total expenditure ])ro]iOsed on ail these 
schemes is its. 33.3 lakhs Rs. 20.0 lakhs ISMt, 

Health of the School Child s-(a) It Is 
proposed to provide for the pliysical welfai-e (d'all 
pujuls and students by appointing 1 Chief 
Inspector of Physical Education, G inspectors 
and 1 Chief Inspectress of Physical Education. 

(b) It is proposed to give a siibsidy to provif?| 
poor piipj^s in schools with mid-day rcfre.«lirneiit. 
This wfll include free distribution of powdered 
milk, multi-vitamin tablets to deserving puifils. 

The total expenditure on the two sclienies is 
Rs. 7,4 ]|jlvhs (Es. .9 lakhs N.li.) 

Education of the . . Handicapped - I.t is ;. pro-;."' 
posed to open a school for the ('duenrion of blind 
children, to construct c. bu llding for tl u* i iin t i t u t inn, 
and to provide stipends for pour stiideiil.s. The 
existing Beaf and Bumb School will be provided 
with new buildings and arrangements for stiimiuls.. 
to poor students will be made. 

A sum of Rs. 1.2 lakhs (ils. .8 lakhs N.R.) is 
proposed. 

Administration s-~It is proposed to increase 
staff attached to the Birectorate of Public 
Instruction, and to appoint 1 Inspectress, I 
Bistrict Inspectress and 2 Beputy Inspect- 
resses, 6 Bistrict Educational OJricer3.jiiid 78 
Inspecting Officers in .subordinate Educational 
Services. 

The total expenditure is ils. 20.5. lakhs (Es. 13 
lakhs N.R.) 

Miscellaneous s— Provision i.s made for send- 
ing anually 8 graduates for hlgiier study abroad, 
and 3 school teachers and insi»ectiiig officers for 
study in educational methods, for more scholar- 
ships, books, etc., to the students of scheduled 
castes, backward classes and iiill tribes; awarding 
of 5 research scholarships and 5 post-graduate 
scholarsiiips out.side the iirovince for the encour- 
agement of higher education, and for training 
research workers ; stipends to women students for : 
study ill certain subjects outside the province. 
Also it is proposed to extend female education by 
increasing the number of peripatetic teachers 
encourage Oriya literature and to give imTeased 
grants-in-aid to Tole and Madrassahs, etc. 

The total expenditure projiosed on tlie Mis- 
cellaneous schemes is Rs. 19.6 laklis (Rs. 3.6 lakhs 
N.R.) 

UNITED PROVINCES , 

Basic Education — In the first five-year yicr- 
iod it is proxiosed to introduce compulsory free 
education up to the Junior basic .stage in 12 
districts' for bo^s and girls of the age-group 6-li. 
Baring this period, about 10 lakhs boys and girls 
will be brought under instruction. Provision for 
the extension of the scheme. to other areas and to 
the higher age-group (11-14) is to be made in the 
2nd five-year period. 

Apart from Schools to be opened under the 
compulsory scheme 200 junior basic schools 
will be opened in villages not having a school 
which supplied recruits during the war. 

It is proposed to give a scale of Rs. 30-50 to • 
7,774 basic school trained teachers. 

It is proposed to convert 7,270 Local Bodies- 
schools for boys and 1,319 for girls into basic 
schools. Government will bear aO the expenses 
involved. 
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Th(5 tof-Jii cxfjfnclitiirc ou all these schemes is 
Kh. 4G7 Inldis ( Lis. 130 lakhs N-B,. mcludecl). 

^ ''Miildle School , Educaliora : — (i) It is pro- 
Dosed to establish an Aniflo-Yernaciilar Middle 
Sehoulibr boys (Classes III to VIII) and 2 such 
selioois for giris. 

(ii) With a view to providing better facilities 
/ Tor education for the children of the soldiers. 
Introduction of manual training iiiP7 selected 
voi'itaciUar middle schools is coht«^plaied. 

The total jiropos'cd expenditure is 4.2 lakhs. 
High School Education : — (a) It is proposed 
lo open 70 new liigh schools for giiijs in the 
int!nici}){i!ities where no such schools already 
exist. 

{h) III order to help the aided institution to 
come into line with the scheme of reorganisation 
of secondary education in the province and to 
* rise their standards, it is proposed to give addi-j 
tioual recurring grants to ail the Intermediate 
(Jolloges and High Schools run by private bodies, 
as \vcll as for their building programme. 

({?) It is proposed to introduce the study of 
vocation:!! subject.s, e.g., like commerce, and 
and manual training in certain high schools. 

The total expenditure proposed on these 
scJiemes is Es. 1,116 lakhs (Ils. 103 lakhs JST.R.). 

{d). In addition there ' are schemes relating to 
the construction of building for new girls' 
high scliool and for Intermediate classes to be 
attached to a high school. >: 

An expenditure of Bs. IS.l lakhs .N. is proposed. 
{€)■ It is proposed to establish 5 Technical 
High Schools ou the lines recommended by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education. 

An expenditure of Bs. 80 lakhs (Es. 50 lakhs 
N.E.) is proposed. 

Uaiveraity Education ; — To enable the degree 
colleges to improve the staff, buildings, and 
to undertake research work, it is proposed to give 
additional recurring and non-recurring grants. It 
is also proposed to give similar war grants to the 
O' niversities of Lucknow and Allahabad . 

The total expenditure proposed is B,s. 145 
lakhs (Us. 80 lakhs K'.B.). 

Adult Education .—It is proposed to intror' 
duce adult education in 7 out of the 12 districts 
sclcc.ted. for the application of the compulsory 
primary education. The total number of'-adults 
who willl come under this scheme is about 55: 
lakhs. 'This scheme provides for post-literacy work 
as well af. 10 ])er cent, of the expenditure on adult 
literacy. 

The total expenditure propo.sed Is 
il.s. 1,40,81,210 EVE. ■ ■ 

Trainiog of Teachers; — (a) It is proposed 
to open 30 Is’ormal Schools for the training of 
tcacjicrs for conifiulsory ])rimary education in 
specially selected ar(?a,s, and to construct buildings 
for the schools. 

(b) It is proposed to convert Primary Teach- 
ers' Certificate Course into Vernacular Teachers' 
Cortilicate Course for men teachers by advancing 
the iJGi'iod of training to 2 years with a view to 
improving the quality of teachers. Similarly^ 
the seiiio'r Basic Education. Eefresher Course 
Centres will be converted into Normal Schools. 


(c) To serve as a Practising Scliool for 
teachers, a Middle School for girls is prox'osedto 
be attached to the Training College for women at 
Allahabad. 

(d) Construction of buildings proposed for 
the existing Teachers’ Training College for 
women at Allahabad, the Training Coiiegc for 
Undergraduate liVninen Teachers at .Lucknow anti 
for five existing Normal Schools for girls. 

The total expenditure x’^^^-^posed on these 
.schemes is Bs. 51. S lakhs (Iks. 30.5 lakhs N.JI.). 

Administration To help the D.'F.I. in cniTyiiig 
out the work of ediicahional reconstruction, it is 
proposed to appoint an Additional Bopiity D.P.I, 
and another Officer in Class IJ service. 

The total expenditure proposed is B,s. 1 ,05,728. 

Health of the School Child: — Physical 
Education is compulsory bo tls for ATn’iiacnlnr and 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools, and consequently 
there is a need for tmined teachers in the .subject) 
for whom no facilities exist at prc.sent. It is 
therefore proposed to estnbhsli a College for 
Phy.sical Education at Allahabad where both men 
and women teachers will be trained for two years. 

The total expenditure proposed is IXs. 2.3 lakhs 
(Rs. ,S lakhs N.B.) 

Miscellaneous There is a pro\'ision for six 
foreign scholarships for the teaehers of the 
soldiers’ sons and daughters, and for the im- 
provement of education of scheduled caste 
[children. 

On all these scheme.^, the total expenditure 
proposed is Bs. 11. C lakhs (Ils. 0.9 lakhs N.B.). 

AJMER-MERWARA 

It is proposed to introduce compulsory primary 
education up to junior basic stage in .sdectetl 
areas, to provide technical sections in a Govern- 
ment High School, to gi%’e .stipends for jtoor 
students in e.xisting schools, and to strengthen 
the inspecting and administrative .staff ' The 
teachers in training schools will get maintenance 
allowance, and prospective teachers schoiarsiiips. 
The activities of existing educational iastituiionB 
will also be expanded. 

The total development programme pro\ides 
for an expenditure of Rs. 43 laklis, 

COORG 

The po.st-war educational dcvdopumiit lu’o- 
graimne of Coorg includes provision for sfipi'mls 
and training of 3 graduate f.eadiers, for buildings 
for three high schools, for compulsory ju-hnary 
education in one «area, for a first urade coibg*", 
and for remodelling and expansion of EleiuentiU'y 
School buildings. The total expendituro ]!ru- 
posed for the five-year period is Bs. 12 laklLs. 

DELHI 

Tlie development, programme includes pro- 
vision for compulsory and fret; priiuary cducaf ion 
throughout the ^fovinee, for new High Schools, 
[and two Training Schools, for atluE cdtu'ar.ion, 
improvement of scales of jxay of teachers, educa- 
tion of handicapped, and strengthoning of 
administrative staff . It is also pro])used (;o pro- 
vincialize all the local bodies' schools. 

The total expenditure propo.scd on tlieso 
schemes is Es, 1,81 lakhf. 
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Tiia CVntro-l Plan provides for facilities not 
aimed at in Provincial PJans, and to supplement 
key services sucli as the training of tea.chers. 

^ ^ Hlglser Tecliia-’cal Institutions: — (i) Iti 
is ]}ropo«cd to establish two high grAde technical 
lust. itiit ions, one in the Eastern And the other in , 
the Western Zone, to provide for the traitiiiig of 
higli grade engineers, technologists (designers, 
■planners, rescai'ch workers and production 
experts, et c.), to take up positions of trust Aud re- 
spon,si]->ilii.y in industry; Each of them will have 
aii annual output of about 1,000 technologists. 

(ii) A High Voltage Engineering Laboratory 
and a IkmxT Engineering (.’ollege will be 
r-stabiislied at the Indian institute of Science, 
Baiigaiore. 

(Hi) The Delhi Polytechnic will be developed 
into a college of Tedinology and will even- 
tually constitute the Technological Wing of the 
Delhi TJuiversity. 

(iv) The Overseas Scholarship Scheme to 
depute a].)Out 500 scholars each year to receive 
training in Technology and applied Science 
subjects. 

Isntitute of Edtication : — A Central In- 
stitute of Education has been established at 
Delhi. There are proposals for an institute for 
.Physical Education, for increased provision for 
Home Science and Economics,. Arts and Crafts, 
and Music, The Harris College of Hindustani 
Music (Saiigit VIdyapith), Lucknow, and Kala 
Kashetra, Ad j ar, , are being given grants by the 
Central Coveunment for expansion of their ac- 
tivities in certain fields. There is also a proposal 
for the esiablishineiit of a Central College of 
Karnataka Music in Madras. 

University Grants Committee : — There are 
proposals for the development of Scientific Ee- 
search (fundamental) in Universities and All- 
India Ileseareh Xustitutions. The scope and 
functions of Delhi University are being expanded. 
The University Grants Committee, which was 
get up as an advisory body to deal with the Cen- 
tral Universities, i.e., Aligarh, Benares and Delhi 
only, has been expanded and given wider 
functions. 

There is a consensus of opinion in the country 
among top-rank educationists that the improve- 
ment of existing facilities for advanced training 
in India in all subjects is a matter of Immediate 
urgency, since this alone ■will prevent the drainage 
of money from this country to other countries 
for sending abroad a large number of trainees. 

The Central Government have also proposed 
to set up a National Museum and a Central 
Eefcrence Library, for developing the Archaeo- 
logical and Anthropological Surveys, and for 
creating a National Cultural Trust. 

INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION ^ 

In regard to the progress made in the execution 
of the Central Schemes, it may be pointed out 
that the Central Institute of Education came 
into being in a unclear form during the third week 
of December, 1947 . The Institute will not only 
train post-graduate teachers, but will also provide 
facilities for higli^lass research in education. 


The Stock of the Central Library of Education- 
al and Cultural Eilrns Is being iuci'oa c.l by a 
further addition of hlms. A projector has also 
been purchased. 

A Uniform Braille , Code eovering all the majm 
Indian Mnguages iiioiuding tlin l^?rso-Aral.»rc 
group, devised try a Committee of experts was 
I linall/lapproved by the Expert jirailJc Cemmittoe 
of the Central Advisory Board of Eduf-ation at 
its meeting held in Simla on June 17, 1947. This 
code know'll as the Uniform Indian Braille has 
been fmlf!liy accepted by the Govcniiueiit of India, 

The accepted Code will replace eight Braille 
Codes in enrrent use and two to be introdiK’cd 
and this will facilitate the pubiisbing of embossed 
literature for the Blind on a large scale- The 
Central Bureau of Education have brought out" 
a new handbook (Phainplet No. 16, Afnended 
Eeprint, 1947) containing ink-jirint codes, wdth 
a short liistory, and instructions fosr their u.se. 

The setting up of a Central Braille Tress and 
Central Library is also receiving active considera- 
tion of the Ministry of Education. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION COUNCIL . , 

The progress made in the field of Technical . 
Education may be summed up under two main 
headings : — 

(1) All-India Council for Technical Education. 

(2) Central Technical Institutions — Develop- 
ment Schemes. 

On the recommendation of the Co-ordinating 
Committee of the All-India Council for Technical 
Education which met in Februray, 1947, five 
Visiting Committees were apijoiutod to inspect 
some of the high grade technical institutions 
in the country and to make recommendations 
in regard to their improvement. The Eeporta 
of these committees were coiisifiered by the 
Council in May, 1947. As the recomraeiidatious 
did not appear to liave been based on uniform 
principles, a small committee was appointed by 
the Council to scrutiuisf* the reports. The 
Council also appointed three more Visiting 
Committees to inspect some other important 
technical institutions. 

The reports of the visiting committees on 
several technological institutions were considered 
by the Co-ordinating Committee of the All-India 
Council for Tecimical Education in November, 
1947 together with the recommendations of the 
ScrutiniBing Committee referred to above. The 
Co-ordinating Committee have recommended 
that grants from the Central Eevenues to the 
extent of Its. 1*5 crorcs on special expenditure 
and Its. 20 hukhs on recurring expenditure be 
made to some important high grade technical 
institution in the country for improvement 
and expansion. The committee liave further 
recommended that these grants should be spread 
over a period varying from three to five years 
beginning with the financial year 1947-48. These 
recommendations are now under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. 
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Regional Committees s — Til© qiiestioa of ^ 

setUna up tlie Regional Committees of the All- 
India 'Couucil for "technical Education had. to 
be Iceot in abeyance owing to the necessity for 
redeniarcation of the regions in the light of the 
new political set up and changed geographic d 
.. and economical situation. Tins is being taken 
in hand now. The functions for the Regional 
'Committees will in no w’ay overlap those of the 
Provincial Governments. « 

At Its second meeting held in May, 4947 the 
Council decided that : — - ^ 

{i) The All-India Diploma Courses should be 
equivalent in standard to the Degree 
Courses in Universities, but greater em- 
phasis should be laid on the practical side. 

{ii) The All-India Certificate Courses should 
be equivalent in standard to the Fore- 
manship courses and should be so designed 
that these can be taken mainly on a part- 
time basis. 

{Hi) Admission qualifications should be so 
prescribed and rules and regulations so 
framed that persons engaged in full or 
part time occupation in appropriate 
branches of technology may acquire 
these "All-India” qualifications by tak- 
ing the courses on part-time basis. 

A comprehensive memorandum on the above 
decisions was considered by the All-India Boards 
of Technical Studies at their meetings held during 
Julv- August, 1947. The Boards are now en- 
gaged in %vorking out details of the schemes in 
the light of the above decisions of the Council. 

Co-'ordinatioa with University To en- 
sure co-ordinated development in the field of ^ 
teclmical education the Council decided that the 
Inter-University Board should be asked to con- 
sider the advisability of appointing a committee 
with which a small committee of the All-India 
Council for Technical Education may co-operate 
in drawing up the general principles to be 
observed in regard to technical education i n Uni- 
versity and non-University Institutions of 
technology. 

The Council passed a resolution expressing 
the opinion that higlier technical education 
should be under the directive of the Council and 
that fur the promotion of higher technical 
education the Central Government should pro- 
vide funds for the next five years at least. ’ 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 

The development scheme in regard to technical 
institutions centres round the expansion of the 
Deilii Polytechnic and of the Indian Institute 
of Science at Bangalore. The exjjansion of the 
Dellii Polytechnic includes the opening of a train- 
ing college of teachers in technology while the ex- 
pansion of the Indian Institute of Science 
includes the establishment of a high-voltage 
engineering laboratory and of a power engineer- 
ing department besides a four-year develop* 
ment plan of the Institute itself, ; 

. Delhi Polytechnic : — With a view to making^ 

■ the Delhi Polytechnic a really first class techno- 
logical institution, a four-year development 
scheme of Delhi Polytechnic, costing about 
Rs. 80 kkhs was accepted in principle by the 
Government of India in 1045. This scheme’ 


included provision for fully equipped workshop 
and laboratories and new'' buildings. The scheme 
could not be implemented fully on account of 
war-time limitations but a fair amount of prog- 
ress has been made in achieving the object with 
which the institution was started. The Poly- 
technic comprises a Technical High School and 
six Senior Departments namely, Engineering, 
Architecture, Commerce, Chemical Englnemng 
and Technology, Art and Chemical Technology. 
It also pro\ides facilities for All-India J>iploma 
Courses in some subjects besides the Polytodmic 
Courses. 

The proposal to introduce degree courses in 
certain departments, and to shift Senior Dejtart" 
ments to a new site near Delhi University, have 
necessitated a revision of the original plan. The 
revised plan is estimated to cost Rs. 91*2 lakhs 
non-recurring and an ultimate recurring ex- 
penditure of Rs. 9’ 6 lakhs in 1949-50. It en- 
visages expansion of the existing facilities, intro- 
duction of new courses and affiliation of certain 
Departments to the Delhi University. 

The Scheme for the starting of a training 
college for teachers in technology could not be 
taken up on account of lack of acconiniodatioii 
at the Polytechnic, This scheme has now been 
merged in the revised development plan of the 
DelJii Polytechnic. 

Ladiati Iistituto of Science s — An all-round 
development of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, is being carried out with financial 
assistance from the Govermnent of luilia. The 
important development schemes in hand are 
briefly described below : — 

(i) Establishment of High Voltage Engineer- 
ing Laboratory : — 

Capital cost Rs. 23,13,000 

Ultimate annual recurring cost 

Rs. 45,000 

The scheme has been taken in hand and a 
special Officer from England has been appofnioii 
by the Council of the institute for setting up tiie 
Laboratory, 

(ii) Four-year development plan : — 

Capital coat Rs. 40,00, 00(J 

Ultimate rociu’ring cost Rs. 3,59,000 

The Plan is in the second year of its ex<*eutimi 
and steps taken so far are: — 

1st year programme 1940-17, — Opening of a 
division of General Chemistry in tlio Department 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry. 

2nd year programme 1047-18. — Expansion 
of the activities of the Departments of Mi'taihirgy 
and Internal Combustion Engincc'riag, 

Enlarging the scope of the Depart nn -ids id 
Pure and Applied Cliemistry, BioCiicmihtrv, 
Electrical Tcdmology and Mct.allurgy ; 

Efficient maintenance of the wati-r, gas and 
sanitary systems, roads and buildings. 

<wi) ^s^^hshment of a power Engineering 

. . Department : — 

^ Capital cost Bs, 40,00,000 

Ultimate aanual recurring cost 

lis. 3,90,000 
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..'Oveirseas SAolarslaips s — ■ Scholarsliips j 
were av/jirded in t lio year 1947-48 by the Central 
Co vvrruviciit iji vaiious subjects. Of the selected 
scholars, :3J. o]>tcd for Pakistan, and the scholar - 1 
ships of 14 others ^vere cancelled for various 
reasons, leaA'ijig a balance of 91 on the list. 42 
of the feciuhurs have already gone abroad. The 
ciucstiun of coniiiiiiiiig the scheme next year is 
stiii under consideration. 

, ScMisleil Castes Scholar ships s---In. '.order ■ 
to make adequate financial provision to meet 
the educational needs of the Scheduled Castes, 
the Government of India have sanctioned ah 
tmnual grant of rupees three lakhs for a period 
of five years from the year 1944-45. During the 
years 1944-47, S8S scholarsMps were awarded 
for Post-Matriculate studies in India. 

- . CENTRAL BOARD OF EDUCATION - 

' The thirteenth meeting of the Central Ad- 
visory Board of Education in India was held at 
Bombay in January, 1947. At this meeting 
many questions of educational importance were 
discussed. A short account of these is given 
, below — 

Basic English r—The Board considered the 
report of the Committee on Basic English in rela- 
tion to the Indian Education system and 
endorsed the views expressed therein that Basic 
English cannot be considered as a really 
satisfactory method of teaching the English 
language to beginners in India nor is it an 
adequate medium for scientific communications 
and publications. The main conclusions of the 
Committee are ; 

(i) That for a period of G years in the first 
instance Basic English should be taught in some 
Senior Basic and Standard English in others as 
far as practicable under identical conditions and 
by equally competent and trained teachers. 

(ii) At the end of 6 years, the position should 
be reviewed with the object of determining 
whether Basic English is quicker and easier to 
acquire and if so, whether it gives to the pupils, 
the requisite ability to use English for purposes of 
everyday life. 

(m) Simultaneously, an endeavour should be 
made to examine and work out various plans and 
schemes for improving and simplifying the 
teacliing of English at this stage; 

{io) It would be necessary to ensure that the 
price of books in Basic English approximates to 
that of other books of the same standard. 

( 0 ) It would be necessary to ensure that 
Basic Text Books used in India will suit Indian 
conditions, 

<ri) In the Secondary Schools only Standard 
English should be taught. 

{vii) The quogti on of transition from Basic to 


In the 3rd or final year of^bhe Senior' ©asic 
(Middle) Schools and in the 4th or 6th High 
Schools, the English course should be' approxi- 
mated so as to ease the transition from Basic to 
normal English for those who are to be transferred 
to High Schools from Senior Basie (Middle) 
schools. 


{viii) Basic Eiiglisli cannot prove useful os a 
method for the teaching of standard English to 
beginnens. 

{ix) Provision should be made for the teaching 
of both staiulard and Basic English for such 
adults as de.sire to have a knowledge of English, 
Standard for those who desire it for culturai 
purposes and Basic for those who have a liriiit^l 
time at 141011' dis]>f>sal and who wish to acquire a 
knowdedjfo of English for strictly utilitarian 
purx)0*js. 

{■x) Baric English is not suitable for use at 
Internati onal gatherings. 

Secondary Schools Examination Council,,:—:,:' :^ 
The Board ex})rosspd their general agreement 
with the recoriunendutions of the Coinniittee 
appointed to exanihu' the formation of a Second- 
ary Schools Examination Coiindi for India and 
hoped that it would he possible to set up the* 
proposed Council at an early date as an advisory 
and co-ordinating agency with a view to ensuring 
a proper standard In School Leaving Examina- 
tion throughout the country. The main standard 
conclusiou.s and recommendations of the Commit- 
tee are : 

(i) It should be in the public interest to have 
one examination at the end of the school course 
and every effort should be made to meet the 
requirements of the Universities in that , 
Examination. 

{ii) It is desirable to amend the syllabus' 
framed by the Joint Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education and Inter-Univer- 
sity Board on Matriculation Examination. 

{iii) The cxainination to be held at the end of 
the High School course .should serve both the 
purposes, viz. (a) for entry into the University and 
{b) employment on leaving school, and as far as 
possible, papers should be restricted to a maxi- 
mum duration of 2,i hours. 

(iy) The Secondary Schools Examination 
Council for India should not be an examining 
body and should, for the present at any rate, be 
endo'wed •witii advisory functions only. It 
should be concerned with examinations at the end 
of High School stage for entry to the Interme- 
diate courses of Universities which have four-year 
Degree courses and examinations for entry to the 
three-year Degree course of Universities wMch 
have adopted such a course. 

(t?) The proposed AH-India Council should 
consist of representatives of Universities, Boards 
of Secondary Education and Provincial Educa- 
tion Departments and distinguished teachers. 

National Cultural Trust s— The Board were 
of the opinion that the formation of a National 
Culturai Trust for India would go a long vray 
tow'ards stimulating and co-ordinating cultural 
activities in this country. The main conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the Committee 
appointed to examine the proposal for the forma- 
tion of such a Trust are : 

(i) It is desirable to establish an autonomous 
body called the “Indian Cultural Trust'* to 
stimulate and promote the cultural life of the 
country. 


t 
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m The Trust should be constituted by a 
Chaiter or asi Act of the Led slut arc ond sliould 
ue Iiandsoinely endowed by CktYerniueiit, 

(lii) The functions of tlie Trust sliould be: — 

(a) To encourage cultural education 
and research with particular 
reference to the preservation and 
develoTunent of traditional Indian 
Culture in relation to such 
subjects as literature, %rcliitect- 
lire, sculpture, painting, i^music, 
dramatic art and dancing. 

(h) To acquire for the STatc siteS; 
monuments, manuscript pict- 
ures or other subjects o' 5 impor- 
tance from the iioint of view of 
Indian culture. 

(c) To advise, the Government of 
India and the provincial Govern- 
ments with regard to cultural 

* matters. 

(d) Toco-operate with Indian Univer- 
sities in tiie development ofi 
activities in the purely cultural 
fields. . 

(a) To co-operate with the learned 
societies of India in order to 
encourage and expand the cul- 
tural side of the work now per- 
formed by them. 

(/) To publish suitable popular 
literature on cultural matter, 

(g) To maintain close touch with all 
parts of Indi«a (including the 
States) by holding periodical 
conferences. 

(70 To organise Arclijeologica.! and 
other cultural missions to foreign 
countries and generally to develop 
and extend existing cultural 
contacts between India and other 
countries. 

(iv) The main activities of the T ru st should be 
carried on through xicademies of whiidi the 
following three should be constituted in the first 
instance: — 

(a) The Acaden>y of Letters which 
will deal with Indian Languages 
and Literature, Philosophy and 
History, 

(5) The Academy of Arts (including 
the Graphic, Plastic and Applied 
Arts) and Architecture. 

(c) The Academy of AEusic, Urama 
and Dancing. 


(v) Each Academ 5 " should be an autonomous 
body with a separate endownumt whieli may be 
supplemented by grants-in-aid from the Trust 
and donations from other sources. 

(■vi) The Trust will exercise a general control 
over the Acadenues in regard to financhd matters 
by means, of regulations. In other matters, the 
Academies will be independent of the Trust* 

(pii) The object of these Academic.s will be to 
foster and develop the subjects with which they 
deal and to promote the study of those subjects 
with a view maintaining the highest possible 
standards of achievement, 


(?;w) The initial endowment of the Trust 
should be not less than Bs. I crores to enable the 
Trustee to function, properly. If the Central 
Government contributed hfilf of this sum,_ a 
quarter could be raised from the Provim.'iai 
Governments and the balance from the States. 

University Commissiori! — The Board considered 
it desirable that the work of the Indian 
Universities should be reviewed that for this 
purpose the Government of India in consultation 
with other Governments concerned should appoint 
a Commission on the. lines of the Sadler Commis- 
sion to report on Indian University Education 
and to suggest improvcmuuits and extensions that 
may he desirable to suit- the present and future 
requirements of the country. They also suggest- 
ed that the Commission so apxioinred should 
mainly be composed of eminent educationi.st.s 
with University experience including some 
eminent educationists from foreign countries. 

Other important questions considered l>y the 
Board included (i) the use of Boman Script for 
learning Hindustani as a Lingua Franca, (ii) 
Provision for suitable broadcasts for school 
children, (in) teacliing of Physiology in Primary 
and Secondarj^ Schools and in Colleges and 
Universities, and (iv) production of suitable 
magazines for children by the Government of 
India. Among the Committees appointed by the 
Board was one to examine the que.stion of the 
formation of a national Education Commission 
for India and another to draw up curricula for 
Junior and Senior Basic Schools. 


JAHUARY MEETING 

A meeting of the Central Advis<rry Board of 
Education was held at New Delhi on tlie 13th, 
14th, and 15th January, 104S. The Board's 
agenda consisted of 23 items. A brief account 
of the important ones is given below. 

Basic Edacatioii r— In 1946*47 in Assam, ten 
more teachers and five -women teachers were 
sent for training in the basic method of 
education. 

In Cochin State a Compulsory Education Bill 
was passed by the Legislative Coumul, and its 
introduction was under consideration, 'J’here were 
507 primary schools, of which 370 were under 
private management. The total number of 
children attending primary classes was 1,85,(556. 

In Mysore, the princi}des of Inislc education 
have been accepted and accordingly a training 
centre for teacher.s has been sterted. 

In Travaneore, compulsory primary education 
was introduced In 1946-47 in 7 out of tin* 30 
talukas of the State. It is reported that due 
to the introduction of compulsory training 
education, the enrolment in primary ’cljishcs has 
risen by 50 per cent. 

^ .pevelopnaent ,■ . ■ lu'.,":",:; : "Adnlt: ■ ■■ 
lissam, the schcmie of nrsass literacy movement 
wa^taken up by mo successive (hwefnmeats from 
the .year 1940. .During the period ,1940 to 1040 ,., 
about 200,000 persons were made literate. It is 
reported that women literacy organisations have 
established practically in all the districts, , ■ 
hut the progress of work is handicapped for want 
i of funds. ^ 
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In Bihar, literacy work was continued on an in- 
tensive scjiie ill selected areas during the year 
3o4(>-47. In this connection, the active eo- 
O])oratiori and Bupport of public associations like 
AlMndia Spinners’ Association, All-India Village 
iudustrios Association, Harijan Sewak Sangh, 
etc., n'a» invited. The total number of voluntary 
worlicrs in the literacy centres was 7,081 of whom 
v"ere teachers and 6,558 non-teachers, 
1,04.187) persons passed the literacy and post- 
literacy tests. 

In Coorg. there are no regular schools for 
adults, except a night school with an enrolment 
of 25 .students. Them is a keen desire among the 
■women folk to learn Hindi. 

it is reported from Cochin that a few adult 
education centres vdiich were in existence 
during the previous year were closed down in 
1046-47 on account of poor strength. A new 
scheme is however under conrideration. 

The Mysore Adult Literacy Council runs two 
months course for literacy and three months for 
Xiost-literacy work. The teaching is done by 
primary school teachers who have undergone 
training in the teaching of adults. A Vidyapith 
has also been started for the furtherance of adult 
education. The course . xtemls over five months 
and training is given in Agricultural, Wea-ving and 
Home Crafts, besides general education. During 
the year 1946-47, 4,547 literacy classes were 
conducted and 78,010 persons were made literate. 
It is reported thaf from the year 1941-42 when 
the Council started its activities, 2,35,910 persons 
have been rendered literate. 

Tn Travanebre, adult education work is carried 
on through departmental rural li braries situated 
XU villages. During 1946-47, there were 124 
such librarie,s. Besides there %vere 72 aided 
Libraries. 

Overseas Scholarship Scheme : — It is Intended 
to produce a sufficient number of higlily trained 
persons, likely to be required for various 
development j-ilans of the Central and Provincial 
Governments. In t.lie selection of candidates 
greater importance isattachedtotheirintellectual 
attaiinneiits and potential ability than to actual 
practical experience, though practical and 
research experience also receive considerable 
weight. This is essentially a short-term measure 
and Is intended to last only so' long as adequate 
fadhtics for advance training arc not available in 
India. The Central Government pays the 
entire cost of training in respect of scholars 
selected for the centre, and meets half the total 
cost in respect of scholars selected on behalf of 
ProvinciJll Government. 

Overseas Information Bureau s — With a view 
to providing information and advice for students 
proceeding oversoa.s the Government of India 
has set up an Overseas Information Bureau, 
The main function of thi.<5 Bureau is to provide 
an up-to-date information service regarding 
various aspects of advanced studies abroad. It 
maintains a good reference library giving in- 
formation about the universities and educational 
institutions in the 'U.K., the U.s.A, and oth^ . 
countrie.s. It is available for consultetion and 


The Government of India have urged the 
Provincial Governments, University authorities 
and States to take steps for revitalising existing 
Advisory Bureaux and setting up new ones 
w'herever they do not exist. Ho-one exeexitthe 
United Provinces have adequate organisations 
of this type at the present moment. 

Adult Education : — Percentage of literacy in^ 
the country!; should be raised to at least 50 during 
the next^ three years, and in this connexion, 
the resources and personnel of the country should 
be fully ifobilized. The army of teachers 
required, whole-time and part-time workers and 
volunteersware to be recruited from among the 
intelligentsia in Government employment and 
from private bodies. The use of the radio, films, 
etc., will also be made. It •was recommended that 
funds should be provided by the Central and 
Provincial Governments at the minimum rate of 
one anna per person to be educated. 

Secondary Education It was recommended 
that a Commission be appointed to investigate 
the state of secondary education in India and to 
report on its aim and scope in the light of present 
conditions and future requirements. 

Medium of Instniction r— In regard to the 
medium of instruction and examination in Indian 
Universities, suggestions were made that the 
present position may continue for a period of ; 
five years. 

Basic Educatioa It is accepted on all hands 
that without su eh education a modern democratic 
state, cannot flourish or perform those functions 
which are expected of it. The scheme of Post- 
War Education Development prepared by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education has not 
only been accepted by the Central and provin- 
cial Governments but stexis ^ire already under way 
for the implementation of the first five-year 
programme. But the whole programme has to 
be hastened. As the Minister for Education, 
Government of India, put it, “Ho one will for a 
moment tolerate today that 40 years must elapse 
before the full .scheme of basic education for all 
the inhabitants of this land can be implemented. 
In fact even half that period will seem to many 
to savour of delay and procrastination. We 
must, therefore, devise measures by which the 
educa,tional progress of this country can be so 
accelerated that we reach our objective within 
much shorter time’*. 

Keligtous Instruction ji — About Beligious Educa- 
tion the Minister made the following Points . — 

“ In' connection with the scheme of the Basic 
Education the question of religious instruction 
had cropped up at the time. Two Committees 
of the Board pondered over it but they could 
come to no agreed decision. I should like that 
this question may be reconsidered in the light 
of the changed circumstances. For our country 
■fhis question has a special importance. Our 
present difficulties, unlike those of Europe, are 
not a creation of materialistic zealots but of religi- 
ous fanatics. If we want to overcome them, the 


reference. The Bureau publishes a Monthly solution lies not in rejecting religious instruction 
.Bulletin providing latest information regarding in elementary stages but in imparting sound and 
educational fiiciiities available abroad, as well as healt ly religious education under our direct 
all matters which would help .Indian students In «supervision so that misguided creduMsm may not 
feheij studies abroad. . • -affect the children in their plastic stage. 
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“ But, if rpiigious instruction is to be a part of 
Basic Education, what will be the proportion? 
How is it to be managed? These are questions 
which are to be thoroughly considered. Indeed 
tiicre will be difficulties in the way. If the main 
Issue is scttied, details can be tackled later on. 
In any case 1 request you to appoint a committee 
to go into the question ab movo. It may be 
, authorised to send its recommendations directly 
to the Government.*’ ^ 

Medium of Instruction ; — In regarA to this 
question the Minister said, “ In future English 
cannot remain the medium of iiistrrfttion. ‘What- 
ever the cliange may be in this direction, it should 
not be sudden but gradual. In mj’^Dpinion so 
far as Higher Education is concerned, we should 
come to the-decision that the statiis quo may be 
preserved for five years. But along with It 
provision may be made by the Universities for 
the coming change. 

But in this connection a fundamental ques- 
tion arises with regard to Indian languages. How 
is the change to be. brought about?" Is Univer- 
sity education to be imparted through a common 
Indian language or Pro\inces may be given 
an opportunity to have their own regional 
‘ languages for University teaching? English 
was a foreign language. '\Ve were handicap])ed 
by having it as our medium of instruction. But 
we were also benefited in one w'ay that all the 
educated people in the country thought and 
expressed themselves in the same language. It 
cemented the national unity. It was such a great 
boon to us that I should have advocated its 
retention as the medium of instruction, had it 
not been fundamentally wrong to impart educa- 
tion through a foreign language. But obviously 
I should desist frorh offering this advice! I put 
it to you if only till recently a Madrasi 
or ‘Punjabi or a Bengali felt no difficulty in 
receiving education through a foreign language, 
why should he be handicapped if ire were to be 
educated through one of the Indian languages? 
Instead of English "sve adopt an Indian language, 
we shall certainly be able to retain the' same 
intellectual unity which was created for us by the 
English language. 

“ The alternative course before us is to have 
regional languages for university teaching and 
one common compulsory language for Central 
Oovornment and for Intcr-Proviueial conimimi- 
oation”. 


IHTER.UMVEBSITY BOARD 

The activities of this body should be mention- 
ed in a survey of recent educational progress. 
A meeting of the Inter- University Board of India 
was held at Jaipur on the Jlrd and 4th December, 
1''946, under the OhairnianshiT> of Dr. Amarnath 
Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, in 
the absence of the Chairman Dr. J. C. Chatterjee, 
■Vice-Chancellor of the University of Agra, As 
usual questions of great importance relating to 
University Education were discussed. 

I^ddian National War Academy s — The Board- 
welcomed the establishment of the Academy 
and noted that the syllabus for the Diploma to be 
instituted by the Academy compared favourably 
with that for the Degree Examination of an 
Indian University. The Board resolved to re- 
quest the Universities to examine the syllabus ' 


t in detail and to extend to the students of the 
Academy such benefits of continued study in the 
I University as may be agreed upon based on, 
. equivalence of study and examination. 

The Board decided that holders of special 
war certificates can be admitted to a Uni'vXjrsity 
only after they jiass the ^Matriculation or equi- 
valent examination, but that conditions relating 
to attendance and residence may be waived for 
them. 

Practical Bias : — In view?- of the need for 
specialised training for candidates who will be 
recruited for foreign services, the Board leeoza- 
mended that suitable courses of studies for their 
training should be instituted in Indian Thiiver- 
sities for preparing persons for Political, Trade 
and Diplomatic services in foreign countries. 
For this purpose, the Government of India, 
1-h ovincial Goveriirncnts and States were asked 
to allot funds to Universities. 

Admimsiratlon : — In regard to the recom- 
mendation made by the Central Universities 
Grants Committee about the desirability of 
having a full-time Yiee-Chancellor and an 
approved Finance Committeo with the treasurer 
as chairman in each University for ensuring 
efficient admini.stration the- Board decided that 

(i) AU Universities should have full-time; 
Vice-Chancellors, 

(H) In each University a Finance Committee 
should be constituted. 

{in) The question of appointment of a Trea- 
surer ]je referred to the difierent uni- 
versities for opinion. 

The Government is requested to enlarge 
the sco])e of the Universities Grants 
Committee, and to place at its disposal 
more funds to enable it to make special 
grants to all Indian Universities for 
specified purposes. The grants so made 
should not disturb the autonomy of the 
Universities and the Coiurnittoe should 
generally follow^ the procedure adopted 
by the Universities Grants C^oramittee in 
England and Wales, for satisfying itself 
that the funds iihu^ed at tlic disposal of 
the University are properly s];ent. I'he 
Board further recommended that the 
Grants Committee sliould lie remodei- 
led on the lines of the Universities Grants 
Committee in Bnglaml and In 

the opinion of the Board, the functions 
of the Grants Committee should be 

(a) to assess and distribute grants from 
public funds to the Universities. 

(b) To examine and advise upon all schemes 
for major developments. 

(c) To visit the Universities once in five 

- years amiimake recommendations. 

Text-Books i — The Board recommended that 
I books meant for educational institutions should 
: as. far as possible present an objective historical 
view and should not contain statements which 
have not passed the test of facts and critical 
judgment* 
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A Commksica t — The Board resolved that it 
was desirable that the v’ork of ludian Univer- 
sities be reviewed and that, for this purpose the 
OuTernrnent of India, should constitute a Com- 
liURtiion to report on the lines of the Sadler 
iJonunlKSion to report on the work of Indian 
LUiiversities and to sugj^est any changes that 
may be, deemed desirable in the light of raodcrn 
conditions and changes in educational policies 


adopted in other countries and to suit modern 
requirements in India. This Commission should 
be mainly composed of eminent educationists 
vdth- university experience including some 
eminent educationists from foreign, countries. 

The appointment of the Commission is under 
the consideration of the Goyprnment of 
India, 


Scales of pay recommendedi for ieaclies's ia Schools, fey Tfee Central Advisory^ Board 
of Education in India (All Pre-War Standards)* 


■■ MNIMUM NATIONAL' SCALES 

(a) ' PrimaiT Schools (I'acludingf . Infants 
and Nursery Schools) : — Its. 30-1-3.5-3 (bientual- 
3y)-50 p.m. (for men and women teachers). 
Teachers of Village Schools should have free 
houses : wliere this is not pos.sible, 10 per cent. 
Hhouid be added to their salaries. This Is the 
scale for normal rural areas, and may be 
increased upto 50 per cent, to meet the needs 
of areas where the cost of living or other factors 
necessitate a more generous scale, e.< 7 .. in Delhi 
or one of the provincial Capitals the initial 
salary for primary teachers may be raised to 
45 and the maximum to 75. 

(b) Senior Basic (Middle) Schools : — 
Bs. 40-2-80 p.m, with the same provision as in 
the case of primary teachers for increasing it to 
the needs of more expensive areas. Men and 
women will get the same scales of pay, 

(c) High Schools ! 

NON-GRADUATE TRAINED TEACHERS 
Bs. 40-2-80 p.m. -b G} p.c. . Contributory 
Provident Fund. 10 per cent, house allowance 


•in normal rural areas; possible increase up to 
50 per cent, to meet lilgher cost of living or other 
special circumstances. 

GRADUATE TRAINED TEACHERS IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

Bs, 70-5-150 p.m. -f 6i per cent. Contributory 
Provident Fund. 10 per cent, house allowance 
in normal rural areas ; possible increase up to 
50 per cent, to meet higher cost of living or other 
special circumstances, 

IN,B. Special posts of responsibility to be 
created among the senior teachers in High Schools 
which would carry Its. 20 p.m, in addition to 
ordinary salary. Such teachers would be in 
.charge of main groups of studies, e.g.. Languages, 
Science, etc., or of libraries, games, hostels 
and important features of school life. ] 

SCALES FOR HEAD TEACHERS IN^ ALL ; 

GRADES or SCHOOLS 

[ A' As in the case of Assistant Teachers 
scales may be increased up to 50 per cent in areas 
Avhere cost of living by pre-war standards is more 
e.xpensive : 


Grade 

Size of School 

Salary scale 
p.m. 

Bemarks 

1. 

Primary Seliools i 



■ A. 

1 or 2 class sections 

*Bs, 10 above scale for 

1 assistants. 

Same scale for men and 
■women. Where no house 

B. i 

3, 4 or 5 class sections 

Bs. 50-4-70 i 

is provided 10 per cent. 

0. 

5 or 0, 8 or 10 class sections . , 

Bs. 60-4-80 

should he added to 

D. 

Above 8 or 10 class sections . . 

1 Bs. 80-4-100 

salary. 

2. 

Middle SchooU (Vernaculaf and Anglo- 
Yemcmilar) 

. 

. 

■ 


A. 

3 or 4 class sections ..... 

; Bs. 80 4-100 

Same scale for men and 

B. 

4 or 5 to C or 8 class sections . . 

Bs. 90-4-110 

women. Where no house 

C. 

Over 6 or S class sections ... 

Bs. 110-4-130 

• 

is provided 10 per cent, 
should be added to 
salary. 

3. 

Tligli Schools • 

• 

A. 

XJpto 250 pupils ou roll 

Bs. 175-10-255 

Same scale for men and 
women. 

B. 

251-500 pupils on roll . . .... 

Bs. 250-10-350 


0. 

Over 600 pupils on roll . . . . . . 

B^. 350-15-500 




(a) UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 


Professors 


Zeetimrs 


Readers 


Junior Lecturers 


Rs. 300-20-500 


{&) AFFILIATED AND CONSTITUENT COLLEGES, 


Priticipal 


Readers 


Leeturers 


Junior Ledurm 


(in Techiiii';al ujiji<l 
ftering nad ' ia 

subjects wbieb rtniuirc a 
certain amount of pro- 
fessional experience) aad 
for others Ks. 15U-i5»300. 


Where a college teacher is given or allowed to i by coasultaticm between the UniTmltv and 


retain the title of Professor, this should not antOf 
matically entitle him for the salary prescribed in 


College authorities. 

No distinction is to he drawm between teachers 


the case of a Umversity Professor* 
cases, the rate of remuneration should be settled ' above being applied to Ijoth men and Women. 


POST OF RESPONSIBILITY IN ALL TYPES 
OF SCHOOLS EXCEPT THE SMALLER ONES 

Such posts to relieve head teacher s of a certain 
amount of routine administrative responsibility 
and so to free tliem for attention to their more 
important duties and to act as a further incentive 
to the more ambitious type of teacher. 

Primary Schools. ’ * 

Grades A &B . . 

Grade 0 
Grade D 


None 31S. 5 p.m. in 

1 addittion to 

2 * the ordinary 

scale. 

- ■ m . 

None .Es 10 p.m, in 

1 addition to the 

2 ordinary scale. 

2 Es. 20 p.m, ill 

4 addition to the 

4 ordinary scale. 


Bliddle Schools 
Grade A 
Grade B 
Grade G 
High Schools 
Grade A 
Grade B 
Grade G 

Appointments to posts of special responsibil- 
ity to be made for three years, the teachers in 
question being eligible for re-appointment 
subject to satisfactory service. 

REMUNERATION OF SPECIALIST 
TEACHERS 

It wdll be divided into tw’O grades. 

(a) Teachers of special subjects in Veimacular 
Middle (Senior Basic Schools), in Anglo-A^er- 


nacular Schools and in ail middle classes of high 
schools; 

(&) Graduates. 

No. (a) above to be granted one year’s seniority 
in the appropiate scale together witli Es, 2 j>.ni. 
as a ijersoual alio’wance ; A'O. (&) to receive no 
additional remimcratioii. 

PENSION OR PROVIDENT FUND 

It has been recommeiwh.'d that all recognised 
teacMng service should ulthnalely become ]Rm- 
sioaable and that wiicre no pension funds exist 
or can be expected to exist in the m'ur fuiare, 
contributory provident funds should be^ esfab« 
h shed on tlie basis of 50 per cent, of contribution 
from the teacher and 50 per cent, from the 
employer. 

^ ■ . TRANSFER OF TEACHERS 

Where teachers are transferred from one 
school to another, eitlier in the same area <jr in 
different areas, the periods which they have 
spent in recognised service should be taken into 
account in determiniug their salaries in the new 
school or area. 

SCALES FOR UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 

The following rainlinuin scales have been 
recommended by the Central Ailvisory Board 
of Education for different grades of teachers : 


Education 
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• Scales of Pay f«r Teachei's i» 0elis,i aud 
Alsiser*- Merwara ' accepted fey .the- 
" ■ GoFeriaiBeat of ladia, 

Name of Post. Prescribed Scale, 


lloadnmsteis and Head- (i) 
inistresses of V<t- 
Baciilat* a.nd .A3i.giu- 
Veriia cuiar Sciiools. 

(M) 


Its. 100-8-140-10 
200 

(upto six classes). 

140-10-200- E.B. 
10-300 * 

(for more than six 
classes), 

200-10-300 

300-20-400 

400-20-500 


Headniasters and Head- (i) 
mistvcssvs, High (it) 

Scdioois (iu) 

Principals of Higher lis. 350-25-500-30-590. 
Secondary Schools. 

Teachers in Primary lis. 35-1-40-2-60, 
Schools (if untrained). 


Trained Teachers in (i) 
Primary Schools, 
Yernacular or Senior (ii) 
Basic Schools, Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools, 
and teachers in the 
middle classes of High 
Schools. 


its. 50-2-60-3-00 
(non-matriculate ). 
Its. 68-4-120 
5-170 

(matriculates). 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Graduate teachers 
High Schools. 


in Es, 80-5-120-8-200 
10 / 2-220 
Selection Grade 
lis. 150-15-300. 


Graduate teachers in Es. 260-15-400-20-500. 
High Schools with 
qualifications similar 
to those# of College - 
Lecturers who are 
expected to teach in 
higher ela*es. 


Headmastirs and Head- (i) 
mistresses in Primary 
Schools. 

(ii) 


(in) 


Grade imy -j- S-P. 
Es. 10 for Schools 
•with one or two 
class sections. 

Grade pay -r S.P. 
Es. 20 tor Schools 
with three, four, 
or five class sec- 
tions. 

Es. 100-5-125 6- 
155~E.E. 6-1S5, 
for Schools with 
more than five 
class sections. 


Having surveyed the present position Ave can 
next pass on to a brief sketcli of the history of 
Indian education with special emphasis on recent 
developments. 

Indian education is in fact imintelligiblc e.x- 
CBpt through its history. The stn.n*tiire is top 
heavy. The lower classes are largely illiterate 
wMle the middle classes wiio constitute the bulk 
of tb.e inielligentMa are in point of number at 
least educated to a pitch equal to that of 
countries Avhose economic conditions are more 
highly developed. As might be expected from 
this abnormal distribution of education, the 
form which it has eventually assumed contains 
corresponding defects. In recent years, hoAV- 
ever, strenuous efforts have been made, to re- 
medy these defects. Primary Education Acts 
have been pa.ssed in several provinces in 
favour of the expansion of primary education 
among the masses. On the other hand, the 
numbers of students in colleges and universities 
have grown apace. The volume of educated 
unemployment had at one time reached alarm- 
ing proportions, but in recent years, OAVing to 
the conditions of war and its aftermath 
many educated young men have been absorbed 
in the services ; still the problem of finding 
suitable emp3oy,mejit for all educated men in 
peace time has yet to be tacided success- 
fully. 

INTEODUOTON OF WESTERN LEAHNING^I 

In the early days of its dominlba 
in India, the East India Company had little 
inclination for the doubtful experiment of intro- 
ducing western learning into India. Warren 
Hastings, the dominating figure of the time, Avas a 
genuine admirer of the laAvs and literature of the^' 
East. His policy v^as to enable the . ancient 


learning to revive and fionrish under the protec- 
tion of a stable government, and to interfere as 
little as possible Avdth the habits and customs of 
the people; and mass education Avas not touched. 

It Avas from sources ocner than Government 
that the desire for Avestern knowledge Arose ; 
in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Englidx 
watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
tiie great Indian reformer, Eaja Earn Mohan 
Eoy, to institute the Hindu College for the 
promotion of western secular learning. Fifteen 
years later, the Committee of Public 
Instruction in Bengal reported that- a taste for 
English had been widely disseminated and that 
independent schools, conducted by young men 
reared in the Hindu Goilege, were springing up 
in every direction, A still more remarkable 
innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical / 
College, <vhose object was to teach the 
principles and practice of medical science 
in strict accordance with the mode 
adopted in Europe.” Many pronounced the 
failure of the undertaking to be inevitable ; 
for, under the Hindu custom the higher castes 
were forbidden to touch the dead. This' 
obstacle was surmounted by Madhusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of the human body. 

The Missionaries.— Another impetus to the 
introduction of western learning aah s the de Amotion 
of Christian missionaries. Carey, Marshman 
and Ward opened the first mi.ssionary College 
at Serampore in 1818 ; and tAA’^elve years 
later, Alexander Duff reversed the aaIioIg 
trend of missionary policy in India by his 
insistence on teaching rather on preaching 
and by -founding his school and College in 
Calcutta. 


Education 


Lord 'Wiiliiuii Uentinck’s minute of 1835 
(ba.sed upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
a some what tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined 
while obaervinfj: neutrality in religious matters- 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of Western 
learning, to be taught through the medium of 
Bagiish. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be nsjfelected ; still 
less that the development of the vernacular 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success m the new sys- • 
teni. The freedom of the Press w'as established 
In 1335; English was substituted ffr Persian as 
the language of the Courts in 1837; and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
IB Government appointments should be given 
to tiiose who had received western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India; and, though the Muslims 


still held aloofj the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them, Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need for improving the instracfeion- 
al level of their co-relJgionists ; and In many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the 
Muslim community is now noticeable. The 
Muslim University at Aligarh, more recently 
the Osmania University of Hyderabad, Deccan, 
are direct outcomes of the urge for higher 
education felt by the leaders of the Muslim 
community. 

To Missionary Societies is due the initiative 
in the modern education of women, strongly 
supported by Hare and Ham Mohan Hoy. The 
establishment of a Girls’ school in Calcutta in 
1849, by Drinkwater Bethune is a landmark 
in the history of female education in India. 


WOOD DESPATCH 


All epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Woo.d's despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primarS^ education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy . was boldly 

to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction were created on lines 
•which do not dilfer very materially from the 
Departments of the present day The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835, whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
j)oiicy of graiita-in-aid to private, institutions. 
It emphasised the importance of encouraging 
the study of the vernaculars as the only possible 
media for mass education. 

Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a miiversity system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, and of 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
amiiatJag type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
umdoubtedPv. been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of its colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
■conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education; and it cost little at a time wiien 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities wmre not corporations of schol- 
ara, but corporations of administrators; tb«y , 
did not deai directly with the training of men,J 
but with the examination of candidates ; they ‘ 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
go far as learning can be tested by examination, 
The colieges were fettered by examination re- 
qmrements and by uniform courses ; their 
teachers were denied that freedom whiPh 
teachers should enjojj and their students were 


encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
quallfioations. 

In certain important respects the recom- 
mendation in the despatch w'cre nob followed. 
Directors did not intend that university tests, as 
such should become the sole tests qualifying for 
public posts ; they also recommended the 
institution of civil service examinations. They 
did not desire the universities to be dejuived of 
ail teaching functions ; they recommended the 
establishment of university chairs for advanced 
study. They were aware of the dangers of & 
literary course of instruction ; they hoped that 
the system of education would rouse the people of 
India to develop the vast resources of their 
country. 

The encouragement of the grant s-in-aid system 
was advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In Its fatal desire to save 
money, Goveraraent deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indhn 
parent could be expected to pay. 4iud, in 
the coarse of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to east a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions^ 

. THE HHIVEHSITIES COBIMBSIOH 

In 1902, the Universities Oommisstoo was 
wpoiated by Lord Ourzon’s Government, and 
its Investigation was followed by the Uni- ' 
versities Act of 1904* .*The main object of the 
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Act was t-o tisiiteii up control, on the part of Go- 
^'e^jLinlcnt over the universities, and on the part 
of the universities over the schools and colleges. 
The Government retained the power of cancelling 
any appointoient and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the atSliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to foe subject to Government 
sanction,, Tiie universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and O.C inspecting''all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects, but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were dellned, so that 
universities were precluded from any connec- 
tion witli institutions lying outside those 
boundaries. 

Neither the Commission nor the Government 
discussed the fimduineiitnl problems of univer- 
sity organisation,, but dealt only >Yith the immedi- 
ate difficulties of the Indian system, 

1913 Resolution — ^The Indian Universities Act 
of 1004 w'as followed by two important 
resolutions of the Government of India on 
Indian educational jioiicy— one in 1904 and 
the other in 1913. The resolution of 1904 
■was comprehensive in character and reviewed 
the state of educarioii in all its departments. 
The following passage from it summarises the 
intentions of Government : — " The progressive 
devolution of primary, secondary and collegiate 
education upon private enterprise and the contin- 
uous withdraw’alof Government from competi- 
tion therewith was recommended by the Educa- 
tion Commission in iSS3 and the advice has gen- 
erally been acted upon . But ^vhilc accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise -the extreme importance of the prin- 
ciple that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a hi.gh 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it. is further essential 
that Government should rtitain a geneial 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions.'* The 
coffiprehensiVe instructions contained In this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
largo imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education. 

The rc.solution of 1 913 advocated, iwfer alia, 
the establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type ; it reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an merease in th* 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grnnts-in-aid ; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual in.structloa and 
instruction in hygiene f the necessity for medical 


inspection ; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls* 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facliitios for the trainin,g of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in the provinecs, but the educational 
developments for<.‘shaduwcd were in many cases 
delayed owing to the effects of the Jrirst World , 
War. ■■ 

' m 

The ifeforms Act —The Reforms Act of ' 
1319 alteredjithe conditions of cdueatloual ad- 
ministration in India. Education became a 
provincial 'transferred* subject in the Gover- 
nors’ provifices under the charge o,f a Minister* 
but the education of Europeans was nuido a 
provincial ‘ reser'ced ’ subject, i.e., it was not 
within the charge of the Slmist.er of Education. 
Tlie introduction of provincial autouorn.y 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, 
brought education in these provinces under 
the full control of their Ministers of 
Education. 

Broadly speaking, an educational policy for 
India as a whole no longer existed, but in order 
that Provinces may co-ordiiiato educational 
activities and follow a uniform policy of develop- 
ment, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
urns reconstituted w 1935. This Board in which 
all the provincial governments are represented 
meets annually to discuss ail matters of educa- 
tion, and devise an all-Indhi cducationai policy. 
Its function is, however, purely advisory. 

At the time of handing over the admini.stra- 
tioii of education to tiie provinces, the Govern- 
mentr of India retained under their immediate 
control all education in the Centrally Adminis- 
tered Areas. They still deal with matters 
relatmg to Universities like Aligarh, Benare^s 
and Delhi. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The Director of Public Instmctiou is the per- 
manent head of the Dejiartmrut of Ediu-atioa 
and acts as export adviser to the Education 
or Adviser in charge of Education. Ko 
controls the inspectia.g staff ami the teadiiug 
staff of Government institutlon.s and is generally 
responsible to the provinria! goveruiimiit for 
the administration of eduttaiion." Tiie auUi03‘il-.y 
of GJovernment. in controlling tlie systcmi of 
public instruction, is in part shared with and 
in part delegated to Ujuversith^a as regards 
higher educatiou and to local bodies as rt-iards 
elementary education and education through tiio 
mother- tongue. 

The Central Provinces have a Hiuli School 
Board and Madra.s has an S.S.L.O, Board 
for control over secondary ediica tioa, while old 
undivided Bengal (for Dacca area only) and the 
United Provinecs (for the whole province except 
the areas under the juri.sdici ion of Benares Hindu 
and Aligarh Slnslim Univtu'sitJe.s) had and 
still have Intermediate and Secondary Education 
Boards which eonti'ol high school and inter- 
j«mcdiate education in the areas under their 
control. Delhi has a Board of Higher Secondary 
^Iducation. The Rajpotaiui {including Ajmer- 
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MoTWurn.), Ci^ntrnl rauUi and Gwalior Hijjhj Iiistiitutions under private managomrait 
School and lnt(M mediate Hoard lias jurisdid ion are controlled by Governmeui; and bv local 
over i^f'iiuols and intonnediate ColleiJtcs in Ajmer- bodies by “recognition” and by Hie pavinenl 
i¥erwara and reidral fmlia beshies such imti- of gi'ants-in*-aid, witli the ass.istan'-e of the 
tut-istis,' lu IJajpiiiaua and certain other mspc?pting atati's employed by (hjvernmeiit 
states. 1 and by local bodies. 

, PRESENT POLICY 


The publication of the report of the ; 
Central Advi.sory Board of Ed ueatioip Post-War i 
Ediieational Development in India, and accept- ' 
ance ycneraily of the xmnciplos alfid objects of 
tliat re])ort bV the ('(overnment of India, which 
is .subject to 'the liniitattuii of fina%;e, make a 
laud mark on the liistory of education in India. 
Until the recommendations contained in the 
report for all round educational development 
and reornsniisation art* fully implemented, this 
report uill rranain a ‘watchword ' in the held 
of education for many j'ears to conic. 

Some of the prineiples iiiulerlyina the new 
policy liave already been set out in the earlier 
part of this section. Other reconnneiKbitions are 
summarized lielow alornr with the action so tar 
taken by Oove-rmuent to give effect to these 
rocomineud{ttion.s. 

(i) Ediicalion Department. — The Board had 
recommeiuied that a strong Kdneatiun Depart- 
ment would be required at the Centre and in this 
connection the SfO])e and functions of the Centnd 
Advisory Board of ikluetition should be enlarged. 

The Government of India constituted a 
separate Iiepartment of Education with eflect 
from the 1st September, 1045. consisting of 
several teehnical oir}fer.s, b(‘'.sidea Secretariit 
Oflker-s. Besides, there are at tweseut two 
Education Liaison Officers for India in U.S.A. 
and two Assistant Ediicntional Advisers attached 
to the Office of the High Conunissioner for 
India, London, in connection with tlie welfare 
of Indian students abroad. 

The Deparlment deals with education in the 
Centrally Administered Areas, Central Ciiivor- 
sities, Uuiver, 'titles Grants Committee, (lentrai 
Advisdi-y Board of Education, Bureau of 
Education, Teehnical bkhication, Government 
l<cholarshii)S for technical training abroad, 
W(Um of students ovt^rseas, Scieiititic Liaison 
Otiieers, Cultural Oo-operafcion, and further 
education td dt'inobilised jtcrsoimeL 

('<C Diiiversitses Grants Commdttee. — The 
Centr.ai Advisory Board of Education h;-d^ 
recommended rluit an Indian Cuiver.sities Grants' 
(lomiiiittfc.s htmld bo constituted for the 
purpose and with ti)n terms of reference set out 
in tle.'ir report. 

In accordance, with this recommendation, 
the Government of India constituted such a , 
Ooinmittec consisting of four members, with Sir 
Mirza Ismail as Cludrman of the Committee, ! 
The present (.’hairm;ui is Dr. M. il, Jayakar.' 

, This Committee uas to act in the first instanceln 
a consultative and a,dviHoi.*y capacity only with« 
regard to the three Central Universities. It ; 
may also consider application from otliers if and ■ 
when received. 

*'■ At their first Session held in January, 1940, 
'the Grants Committee considered schemes m 1 
development from the Aligarh Muslim tJniver- j 


'sity, the Benares Hindu University, and the 
Delhi Univejrsity. They also con.sidcred some 
research seJieme.s of all-India importance from 
a few provincial imiversitic.s.. As we have al- 
readystatcd recoimncndafions hai'e been made 
for enlarging the scope of the Committee. 

{iii) Council , of Technical 'Edlpcafion,-— The 
Central Advisory Bijard of Education had re- 
commended that all technical education bevoiid 
school stage other than that given in the tech- 
nological departments of universities should bo 
placed imdcr a Central controlling Bodv (to be 
called All-India Council for I’ochnical Education) 
having repre.sontativcs of all Iho interests 
concerned. 

In pursuance of this recommendation, the 
Government of India set up an All-India Council 
for Technical Education with Mr. H. li, Barkar 
as its Chairman. 

- The Couneil's immediate task is {a) to survey 
the entire field of teclmieal education, (ft) to 
consider immediate projects already under the 
consideration of the various Departments of the 
Government of India, and (c) to conduct preli- 
minary investigation with a view to securing 
co-operation in an all-India scheme for Teehnical 
Education. 

An ad Im Committee, called ’ the Higher 
Tecimological Education Committee has also 
been set lip under the Chairmanship of Mr, H. R. 

. ?>arkar to advise on the provision of facilities 
for teehnical education in liulia on the lines of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


PRESENT SITUATION 

The future plans have already l>een described 
earlier. The rest of the section will be devoted 
to a brief description of the prcsiuit situation 
from the pre-primary to the university stage. 

Pre«Primary Educatson.—Afc present the 
facilities availabdo for this kind of education 
are negligible ; there are a few schools scattered 
I here and tliere in the Bengal area. In some pro- 
' Vinces, pre-primary classes for children of the 
Age-group 4-5 are attached to i>riinary schools. 

Middle School , Education.' — At j^resent 
there are two types of niiildle schools ; (0 Middle 
Englisli Schools, with i to S classes generally; 
English is taught as a comimlsory subji'ct in the 
^middle sfcagt*; and thti.se sc,boo{rf%irc feeders for 
‘high school education, (ii) Middle 'Vtirnacijiar 
Schools or Indian Middle Schools, w’here the 
teaching is in the mother tongue, English is not 
taught as a compidsory subject, and education 
in these schools has a rural bias, and is of a 
practical nature. Tho teachers for primary 
sofiools are generally i^dected from the output 
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of these Bchoois, who- receive a 2-year conrae 
of training in a normal, or an elementary 
training school. 

. H«li- SAcnoI E^iscatlon,— -The , existing . high^ 
school education system flows into three streams. 
In certain provinces high schools have primary, 
middle and high classes ; in some middle and. high 
• classes, while in certain cases, notably the 
Horth-West Frontier Province, the Punjab area 
and the United Provinces, high classes are also 
attached to the Intermediate classes constituting 
‘ Intermediate Colleges *. 

Again in some provinces a high school 
stage consists of two classes IX — X (Punjab, 
X.-W.F.P. and United Provinces); in some 
three, IX, X & XI, (O.P., Madras and Orissa) 
while in some four classes. Against this 
imhomogeneous and non-uniform system, the' 
Central Advisory Board of Education has 
recommended that high schools should be 
treated as distinct units differing in outlook and 
objective from the ordinary Senior Basic (Middle) 
schools, and that in future the High School 
Course should cover six years from about the 
age of eleven. Primary Departments, even if 
housed in the same premises as high schools 
should be regarded as entirely distinct imits 
and organised separately. 

In the re-organised system of education, hi^ 
schools will be of two main types — (i) the 
Academic High Schools, and (ii) the Technical 
High Schools. The former are required to 
impart instruction in arts and pure Sciences, 
while the latter to provide training in the applied 
sciences, and in industrial and commercial 
subjects. In both types of schools, the course 
. in the junior department, middle stage, will 
be very much the same, with a common core 
of the ‘humanities’ throughout. There will 
be no differentiation between boys and girls 
high schools except that in the latter class 
of schools, Domestic Science will be added to 
the courses of study. 

Umversity Edncation. — Though the Central 
Advisory Board of Education has recommended 
as an essential and urgent reform the introduc- 
tion of a three-year degree course in place of the 
existing two-years’ one with the consequence 
that the one year of the intermediate stage will 
be added to the University course, and the 
other 4o the high school course, this change lias 
not so far been effected in any province except 
Delhi, It appears that other Universities will 
fall in step with Delhi only if this experiment 
proves successful. 

The Board had estimated that under the 
national system of education now proposed, 
roughly 11 lakhs out of an estimated total of 
over 33 lakhs of pupils in the Senior department . 
of high schools, will be leaving school every 
year. They believed that at least one in fifteen 
of those leaving the high school would be able to 
reach the level of attainments required for and 
to be prepared to embark on a university course, 

III the year 1944-45, 52,938 boys and o,324 girls 
were in the 1st year of the collegiate stage, 
showing that there is yet great room for 
"the expansion of university education, the 
need for w^hich will be accentuated when the 
high school education system has sufficiently 
developed, as recommended by the Board. 


FINDING TEACHERS 

The Central Advisory Board of Education 
were of the opinion that the fundamental 
requirement of any comprehensive development 
in the educational system is the provision of 
an adequate establishment of teachers and of the 
necessary institutions for training them. They 
therefore recommended that as the existing 
institutions were barely sufficient to meet 
wastage am^^ existing teachers, new training 
schools ana colleges'* (including University 
Education Dei^s.) must be provided, Tiie 
I minimum qualincation of a teadior for a junior 
Basic School which lias been prescribed by the 
Board is the possession of a Matriculation exam- 
ination certificate or its equivalent followed by a 
two or three years course- of professional training, 
and for a high school teacher, the possessioh 
of a degree followed by one year’s training. The 
minimum scale recommended for a matricnlate 
trained teacher is Bs, 30-1-35-3 (biennially)-50, 
in a senior basic (middle) school Ils, 40-2-80, 
and for a graduate trained teacher Hs. 70-5-150 
p.m.,' 


It has been recommended that the teachers 
of village schools should have free houses ; 
where this is not possible, 10 per cent, should be 
added to their salaries. Further the scale of 
matriculate trained teacher, may be increased 
to 60 per cent, to meet tlie needs of areas where 
the cost of living or other factors necessitate a 
more generous scale. In the ease of non-gradu- 
ate and graduate trained teachers, 10 per cent, 
house allowance in normal rural areas, possible 
increase upto 50 per cent, to meet higher cost of 
living or other special circumstances, plus 61; 
per cent. contrUnitoTy provukni fund. 

The present output of matriculates is too 
small to meet the needs of basic schools. 
Eight years continuous education in a basic 
school imparted in an Indian language, is 
sufficient to make a scholar reach the present 
matriculation standard except English- Two to 
three years further education in a training in- 
' stitution gi'v'en to these students u'ill equip them 
! to become suitable teachers for junior basic 
classes. In order to accelerate the rate of pro- 
gress pf education, and to enahlfi to open a school 
in all villages having sufficient children of school- 
going age for <a school within the shortest possible 
time, it is necessary that the best productsfrom 
senior basic schools are encourageil to become 
temchors, alongside of willing luatriculatcs. 


ADVISORY BOARD MEETING 

A report of the meeting of the C'ential 
Advisory Board -of Education held at 
'Mysore in January 1946 may also be 
; given. 

' (1^ Religiovs Educations : — The members of 

tjl*3 Board were not unanimous in their views on 
the issue involved, MTu’le some membi^rs felt- 
that the teaching of religion should be re.stricterl 
exclusively to broad moral and <‘tijica3 principles 
others held that the denominational teaching 
constituted the essence of religious instructioh 
and must be provided for in schools. 
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Accord iuyiy th(3 lioard rcBolved that" while 
furidaijiciifcri’iinpo^’tanco of spiritual and moral 
instruction in the building of character is duly 
rrcoguis^'d, the provision for such teacliiug, except 
wiicfi.* it can be f)rovided in the normal course 
of secular instruction, should be the responsi- 
bility of tiie Home ainl tiie Community to which 
the "pupil belongs. 

(2) ConditioBS of Employment : — The report, 
of the Oorurnittee on conditions* of service of 
jeaciitii-s vras adoi>ted by tlie Board** with minor 
amendineuts and it was decided to forward it to 
the Provincial and State Govcrnilents for neces- 
sary action. 

Among the main recommendations made by 
tliC Connuittee are : 

(0 S(..‘le(!tion ComTiiittces should be esta- 
blished for the apj)ointnic.nt of teachers in all 
tyrtes of scliools on tiic lines recommended. 
Tcat.'hcrs of all grades when confirmed in their 
appointments should be placed on a Provincial 
'. cadre. . . 

(ii) Tctichers should be ax>pointed on a 
written contract basis. 

(iu) Teachers should become entitled to 
15 days’ sick leave on full pay for every 6 
mouths’ service and should be allowed to 
accumulate it up to a maximum of 12 months. 

'Women teachers may avail tiiemselves of 
three mouths’ leave in the way of maternity 
bencilt upto a maximum of one year in 
addition to the usual sick leave. 

(i/)) The size of a class should not exceed 
40 students, 

(v) Schools should be open for not less 
than 200 days or 400 sessions a year, each 
session consisting of hours approximately. 

A working day will consist of only two sessions. 

(ci) Teachers should be given study leave 
on fall pay, 

{mi) The normal age of retirement should 
be fixed at 55, to be extended upto 60 when 
desirable. 

(3) Selection of Students — The report of this 
Committee was also adopted by the Board 
with certain amendments, and it was decided , 
to forward it to Provincial Governments 
for m*co.ssary action. 

Among the main recommendations made by 
this Committee are the following : — 

(t) The first selection of pupils for ad- 
mission into the diirerent- types of high schools 
should be made at the end of the Junior 
Basic (Primary) stage, i.e., at about the age 
of 11 plus. 

(ii) A farther S(;Icction stage at the age 
of 14 -plus with a view to transferring to 
suitalde high sehoois those pupils who have 
developed at a comparatively late stage ajid 
those who for some reason or other were 
missed at 11 plus. 

(Hi) Tin; .school record should give relevant 
and defmito mformation, capable 'of being' 
recorded in a convenient manner. But 
the form should include the followisig 
, essential items of information : 


(i) Attainment of subjects, which will 
furnish evidence of further educational 
promise. 

(ii) Intelligence Quotient. 

(in) Personal qualities as a guide to the 
type of higher education best suited to 
the pupil. 

^ (iv) It is important to have an assessment 
of the personal qualities of each selected 
candidate from the Head Teacher. 

(v) The educational authorities .should 
investigate the possibilities of applying modern 
technique of selection for admission into 
institutions. 

(vi) The Committee consider that the 
Employment Selection Bureau established 
under the Home Department provides the 
suitable foundation on which an adequate 
organisation can be built for conducting 
research in selective methods and stand- 
ardising tests of various types. 

(vii) Until equal educational opportunities 
are made available to ail in the selective 
i'uocess, sx)ecial provision will have to be made 
to ensure the admission of a reasonable 
number of children from educationally back- 
ward communities and the selection should 
be confined, in filling such special places only 
to backward minority communities. 

(4) Teaching of Modern langoages,— The 
question of the introduction of liussian, Chinese 
and other modern languages at the high school 
stage w’as another subject of importance discussed 
by the Board. It was agreed that the teaching 
of these languages at the high school stage 'was 
impracticable, but they should be taught in 
imiveraities. 

(5) U* N. O.—TTie Government of India had 
appointed a delegation consistmg of Sir John 
Sargent, Eajkumari Amrit Kaur, Dr. Zakir 
j Husain, Dr. Amarnatha Jha, Mr. K. G. Saiyidain 
I and Dr. T. Qiiayle to attend the United Nations 

I Conference held in London in November, 1945 
for the purpose of considering the establishment 
of a permanent Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation. 

The delegation from India was unanimous 
that it is well worthwhile for the Govern- 
ment of India to ratify the conclusions 
reached at the conference and to give their 
full sui>port to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, since India 
stands to gain very much from association with 
progressive educational countries and may 
derive great practical assistance from the • 
machinery of co-operation which it will be one 
of the objects of the permanent organisation to 
establish. 

($) Secondary Sdiools Exanmimtlon C^ncil*'^ 
The Board considered the desirability of a 
Secondary Schools Examination Council with 
a view to bringing examinations upto a 
common standard, and decided to appoint 
a Committed to examine the ways and means 
of establishing such a body and its constitutions . 
and to report. 

(7) Physical Edacatioi* — The Board sympa- ' 
thised with the objective that the schools should 
take all possible care for the promotion of the 
physical welfare of children in their care, but . 
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they were nnable to go so far as to say that 
‘ Physical fitness ' should he included as an 
examination subject, as it was felt that the 
obje.ct of physical education would be defeated 
if the suggestion wjis accepted. 

■With regard to the question of Indian 
iaiigiiagfis as the medium of instruction in 
f!ollcgiate stage, the Boa,rd recommended that 
{i) it was for the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments and States to subsidise the production of 
books of university standard in the different 
Indian languages, {it) for the universities to 
select certain areas and institutions where the 
medium of instruction should be an Indian 
language and where special grants should be 
made for the employment of qualified teachers 
and the upkeep of such colleges, (ni) in the case 
of such languages as are common to more than 
one university there should be Inter-University 
and Inter- Governmental co-operation iji the 
production of suitable text-books. 

Tile Board further expressed the opinion 
that in order to encourage such universities that 
employ the Indian languages as media of instruc- 
tion, it would be desirable that, other things 
being equal, the alumni of these institutions 
should receive special preference in the matter 
of employment, particularly in the Education 
Department and such other Departments wdiero 
proficiency in the Indian languajges is likely to 
prove an added qualification. 

THE NATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The report of the Sub-Committee of the 
National Planning Committee, outlining a na- 
tional system of Technical Kdiicatioii and Scien- 
tific Besearch in Indian states that the system 
ill the Wardha scheme of a child learning a craft 
by the end of the school career to start a voca- 
tional life, is spiritually harmful to the child, 
as the vocation becomes tlie principal object of 
education. This gives a narrow and shallow 
knowledge of the subjects taught. 

While accepting the syllabus for the primary 
schools under the Wardha scheme as satia- 
fiictory, the committee suggests that algebra 
should be taught aide by side with arithmetic, 
and British units of length, area, volume, weight 
and currency may be avoided and Indian units 
substituted. 

The report is not, in favour of what is known 
as the exchange motion under the W’'ardha 
scheme, according to which current expenditure 
of the school is expected to be met by the sale 
of the goods produced in the technical section 
by the students. The report emphasDes that 
these schools should be a direct burden on the 
State. 

Primary education covering a period of seven 
years, according to the report, should bo free 
and compulsory for all children and may be 
co-educational, the medium of instruction 
beiog the mother tongue. 

After the primary course of seven years, 
secondary schools of general arfir and seienc^jgi , 
of three or four years’ course should be establi- , 
shed, and these three or four years should prepare i 
students for admission to the university or higher ' 
technical or professional courses. Secondary 


schools, admission to which is not to be com- Iproviiied forintensiveinstructiouiu the principles 
PUlsory, shouid provide the study of W'^estern fitizensbi-n and rural iuui urban develornnont. 


languages, preierablj' Ihigiish, the medium 
of ihstruotion reimiining the mother luueue. 

A regular sifting of students is to bo made 
after completion of tiie primary school course. 
Only those intellectually fitted will enter tlie 
secondary schools and the rest will enter what 
are called “ continuation scliools ” for training 
in arts and crafts and industries such as drawing, 
artistic designs, general economics, civits, * 
accounts an^j[| pliy,sical cultitre and gymnastics. 

EX)Uc5aTION in the INDIAN ARMY 

Before thenar the Indian Army had a, syslom 
of education whereby all soldiers received instruc- 
tion as an ihtegral part of their training. Their 
school knowledge, If any, was revised and 
extended. Illiterate recruits woirt tauglit to read 
and WTile in Boman Urdu and further graded 
instruction ’was given upto roughly the Matri- 
culation standard. 

The outbreak of ivar and tlie consequent 
expansion of the army brought in large numbers 
of recruits, many of them illiterate, of different 
races, and speaking difiereiit languages. These 
had to be educated in a short time up to the 
standards required for the ranks tiiey might 
hold and the parts they would iiave to play in a 
complicated mechanised army. And they had 
to be considered not merely as units of a machine 
but as individuals and prospective civilians of a 
develoijing State. 

To deal witii the. problem tha,t arose, the 
Army Educational Corps on whom tlie responsi- 
bility for their oducatioual training devolved 
was expanded — largely by th ‘ intake of Indian 
Officers. And the educational training of the 
men va-i divided into two parts — normal and 
wartime. 

Normal education is a development of the 
pre-war system, simplified and intensified. 
Wartime education, in spite of its title, dealt 
with war and peace. The technique adopted 
was that of the discussion group, within the 
unit, led by the platoon Oomdr., under super- 
vision of an officer of the unit. 

The unit discussions and associated activities 
arc based on handbooks and iioriodical pamplih'ts 
issued by the Directorate of Army Education 
at General Headquarters (India). 

On cessation of IiosiHlties, an elaborate 
educational plan was put into operation by the 
Armv— TBE BEL EASE PEB JOD EDUCA- 
TION vSCHEMB (INDIAN 'J’BOOrS)— The 
object of the schtune was to use the tina* between 
the cessation of hostilities and the date fixed 
for the soldier’s release from service it} ]mq)ai'e 
him for return to civil life as a better, more 
useful citizen educationally, more capable of 
obtaining a better position in civil life. liu; 
scheme hot only (tonsiituted a ]>ow<‘rrn] drive 
against illiteracy, but also included gradiul 
instruction from the literaey stage in a man’s 
wn vernacular to the M;u:ri(;uIatJon stage 
in English. The l.A. srEcTAJj certifi- 
cate of Education, tlie highest. I’ertificiate 
obtainable in the LA. is now reeognlsetl by most 
universities in India as eq.iialeni; to tnelr, 
Mabri eolation >tan(iaiti. Toe sciieme also 


w citizenship and rural and urban development. 
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THE BOON SCHOOL. 

'i'lil-;! v-iiich if! establssiiod in tlie Cliand 

!^kiuRtr\s M-taf-Ori at Detini Dun owed 
its origin to the initiative and eutluisiasm of 
S. Ti. I'a-i. Thf‘ aim of the scliool is to develop 
in an atmosnliert of Indian culture and social 
ciivironnamt Uie best features of English Public 
Heboois, The seiiool prepares the boys for the 
'•Senior Cambridge Examination (Cambridge 
School CerthTeat('s) and for the Intermediate of! 
the .Board of High School and Intermediate 
Examinations of the United Provinces. ‘.Some 
hoys take the Cambridge Bif|hcr School 
Certiticate. The school is ’ open, to all boys 
witiioiit distinction of caste, creed^ or social 
position and aims at providing a tiiorongh 
generai education from Il-IB to 18 years. 
Particular emphasis is hud on games, extra 
curricular activities and the mn'nagumcnt of 
sciiooi aiTairs as far as [)ossibIe by the boys 
theui-selves. The annual inclusive fee is 
Iis.i,S00. 

THE INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CONFERENCE. 

Tiie conference was founded in 1030. It is 
courpo.sed of the lieads of certain iustitntious 


which set out to give an all-rouiid, ti-aininu; of the 
character, emotions and body as well as of the 
mind, under conditions somewhat similar to 
those of the best Pu blic *Schoois in England. Ail 
of the present mcniber-schools are imunly 
boarding schools, though .several of them admit 
day-boys also : but there is notlring in tine rules 
of the Conference to exclude a Day School, 
Many of the schools started life as Chiefs’ 
Colleges, but they have now bOTind theinseives 
to abolish social exclusiveness as a quaiiilcation 
for entrance and all social luivilcges and 
distinctions witlsin their walls. 

lilemhers of the Conference meet yearly in 
rotation normally at one another’s schools and 
discuss matters of common interest. 

The general views of the Conforenco on 
education can be found In their Pamphlet 
“The Indian Public School” (O.tJ.P.). 
Membership is at present confined to the 
following schools : — 

The Boon School, Dehra Dun ; The Daly 
College, Indore : ’!i’he Seindia School, ( hvalior ; 
Tlie llnjkumar College, Raipur : The Rujkumar 
College, liajkot: The Sluvaji Military School, 
Poona : St. Xavier’s School, Patna : The Sadui 
School, Bikaner. 


educahonal statistics 


The. progress made in education measured 
in terms of statistics is given in the succeeding 
tables. The latest figures available are for the 
year 31)44-45. Certain coustdidated provisional 
statistics in respect o.t' institutions and scholars 


in 1945-40 in old British India, inchidiiig Ajmor- 
Aferwara, Britisli Baluchistan, tlie Civil and 
Military Station of Bangalore, and the adminis- 
tered areas in Indian States, is however shown 
below : 


Type of .limtHiition. 

1 No. of Institutions, 

1 Scholars. 

I’ ' Male.s. 

For Females. 

Mah3s 

Females*. 

CBN.ET5AL EDFOATIOX ; 

Universities 

Arts and Scitmee Ctdlogcs 

High Schools 

Mihihi Schools , . 

Primary Scliools 

16 
390 
4,264 
10, .571 
147,014 

64 

. 685 

1,549 
20,827 

157,060 

1,723,011 

1,328,004 

8,834,742 

18,408 

256,507 

297,936 

.3,268,4-15 

Sp.F,crAL EDUoATrox : 
P.i:ofes.sionnl and Technical 

Colleges 

Trainiiig (.'V)liegcs 

Training Schools 

Other Sprcml Schools .. 
Uiuvi'Oiinlsi'd J mutations 

82 

' 395 

9,315 
10,318 

3 

IG 

122 

665 

3,240 

‘ 34,703 1 

1,674 
21,460 
357,725 
3.33,287 

1,513 
879 
5,305 
45,1(67 
;l 33,906 

Total , . • . . 

182,371 

' 27,177 

12,701,825 . 

4,028,126 

Brand Total 

200,548 , 

10,8.19,951 


.Expenditure 


Bs. 40,00,37,101. 


* Six Bon i-ds of Sccmnlary or Iiitormediatc Edifeatioii in tho Dominions are not Included In this 
table, 

Tbese include male scholars reading in institutions for males as also those in Institutions for 

leraakw. • 

Tiicre were iu 1945-40, in British .India, 196,000 'recognised’ institutions with 16,352,698 
scholars-': and 13,564 ‘ unreeoguised ’ institution? with 467,268 scholars. 
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The corresponding figiires for 1944-45 are as follows 


Assam 

Bihar 

Bomhay 

C.'F. 

Madras 

Orissa 

U.B. 


Total 

Bengal (E. 

& W.) 
Pinojah (E. 
W.) 

Total 


CKOTRALLY 

Adhinis- 
OTBSdAems: 
A j m e r-Mer- 
wara 

Bangalore 
Coorg 
Delhi 
Other Ad- 
ministra- 
tions 


Total 

GiUEl> 


Totai. 


3,78,851 

10,15,219 

13,40,656 

4,17,775 

22,38,536 

2,25,339 

15,19,772 

l,05,58i 

1,52,228 

5,26,639 

1,09,711 

12,11,676 

61,896 

2,78,902 

: 26,197 

! 31,140 

17,254 
18,182 
8,378 
13,982 
61,221 

8,424 
1 8,541 

8,320 
6,505 
1,233 
3,502 
7,408 

4,05.04S 
10,46;859 
13.36,113 
4,35,957 
22,46. 914 
2,39.321 
5,70;993 

1 1,14,006 

> 1,55,769 

5,30,628 
1,15,306 
32,12,900 
65,893 
2,86,310 

71,35,148 

24,40,734 

1,60,354 

37,933 

73,02,502 

24,84,057 

30,15,231 

7,45,344 

57,170 

12,137 

37,60,575 

7,57,481 

11,41,112, 

■ 2,63,528 

79,668 

01,210 

12,20,780 

3,14,738 

41,66,343 

L' 9,98,872 

1,36,836 

73,347 

49,81,355^ 

10,72,219 

24,664 

12,969 

0,942 

47,142 

7,077 

8,805 

5,450 

18,390 

4,005 

240 

140 

2,72S 

416 
. 234 
92 
411 

28,660 

13,109 

10,082 

49,868 

7,493 

9.039 

5;548 

13,801 

8,4S3 

3,191 

707 

• 

182 

9,100 

3,373 

1,03,200 

42,919 

7,818 

1,336 

_ • 1,10,918 

44,254 

1,13,94,6911 

34,88,535 

il2,OOoi 

, ..l,12,ei6|l,23,54,775| 

86,01,13oj 




'i 

Number of Students 
1943-44. 




No. of students 

No. of students | 

Total No, of 

Bercentago 
of total 
students to : 

, .Population. 

Province. 

in Becognised 
! Institutions. 

in Unrecognised i 
Institutions. 1 

students in all | 
Institutions. | 


Assam 

3,49,896 

9,61,722 

98,584 

21,926 

7,270 

3,71,822 

1,05,854 

6' 9 

2-1 

•Bihar 

1,50,123 

35,490 

4,183 

10,37,218 

1,54,206 

5-5 

0*9 

Bombay 

13,20,461 

4,02,372 

5.03,5^ 

15,652 

16,548 

7,042 

13,36.113 

5,10,628 

12-2 

5-0 

C.P. &■ Berar. 

1,03,879 

5,969 

4,18,920 

1,09,848 4-97 

1-31 

Madras 

21,82,075 

11,85,065 

6,497 

484 

21,88,572 

11, 85, 541 

S-0 

4'8 

Orissa 

2,30,203 

06,317 

12,087 

2; 529 

2,48,290 

08,S8( 

5-89 

1'53 

U. P. 

14,61,441 

2,04,042 

4,549 

7,340 

15,08,990 

2,71,382 

5-2 

i'O 

Total 

69,14,170 

18,71,636 

^ 1,12,755 

34,817 

71,09,925 

24,06,353 



Bengal (E. 









& W.) . . 

Punjab (E. 

28,17,784 

6,92,263 

50,088 

7,719 

28,67,822 

6,99,982 

9-0 

2*5 

& W.) . . 

10,85,835 

2,45,329 

83,086 

64,763 

11,68,921 

3,10,092 

7-0 

2.37 

Total . . 

38,03,619 

9,37,592 

1,33,124 

72,482 

40,36,743 

30,10,074 



Centeiely 









Adminis- 









teredAeeas: 
A j m e r-Mer- 









wana 

23,001 

6,795 

■ ,3,972 

422 

: 27,033 

: 7,217 

S-8 

2-6 

Bangalore . . 

12,278 

8,322 

1 331 

116 

12,609 

8,438 

> .16 -2 

11*2 

Coorg 

9,272 

5,284 

' 109 

92 

9,381 

5,376 

16,059 

■ 10-2 

8-9 

Delhi 

Other Ad- 

41,724 

2,845 

2,845 

147 

44,569 

8-2 

4-4 

ministra- 

tions 

8,418 

3,310 

839 

235 

0,257 

3,545 

3-93 

8-02 

Total 

Geanp 

04,753 

26,556 

8,096 

1,012 

1,02,849 

41,535 











TOTAI*. . 

1,07,92,542 

38,35,784 

2,53,975 

1,15,311 

1,12,49,617' 

34,57,962 
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Expeitditiiire out Education by Soinrces 


Local 

Bodies 

Bunds. 


Governmenfc 

IGinds, 


Pees. Endowmenl 


Total. 


(E xpenditure in Thousands of Rupees). 

7 , 9,63 13jlfe0 ■ 6,47 

) 25,65 59,80 32,08 

) 94,30 33 67,61 

I. .35,82 28,11 12,29 

5 96,65 1,82,14 1,01,92 

i 3,16 9,28 5,30 

1 56,07 1,18,72 70,57 


Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

V:i\ & Berar 

itladras 

Orissa 

XJ.P. 


Total 


Bengal (E. A W.) 

Punjab (E. & W.) 

Total 

CENTRALLY ADMINIS- 
TERED AREAS : 


Afmer-Merwara . , 
Bangalore . . 

CooTg 

Delhi 

Other Administrations 


Gkand Total 


The corresponding figures for 1944-45 are as follows 


Assam 

‘Bihar 

-Bombay 

C.P. & Berar 

Madras 

Orissa 

U.P. 


Total 


CENTRALLY ADMINIS- 
TERED AREAS : 


Ajmer-MerAV'ara 
Bangalore . , 

Coorg 

Delhi. 

Other Administrations 


Total 


Ckant) Total 
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Ntimber of Pyimasry Schools and the Pupils, l.944*'45. 


Province. 

No. of Primary Schools 

Eiirolmeut in Primary Stage 

for Boys 

for Girls 

Boys 

Girls 


.Assam ■ . . . 

• 7,003 

1,228 

3,00,506 

95,508 

Bihar 

* 19,112 

2,101 

5,51,772 

84,513 

Bombay 

• 10,758 

1,768 

9,07,748 

4,20,159 

,C.Pr&Berar 

^ 4,505 

503 

2,4S,3SG 

95,071 

Madras 

31,849 

4,180 

18,51,202 

11,15,497 

Orissa 

6,3GS 

225 

1,29,200 

32,945 

.,ILP. ■■ ■■ 

17,710 

1,405 

7,53,800 

1,31,398 

Total .. 

1,03,905 

11,500 

48,02,602 

19,81,751 

Bengal (E. <fe ’VV.) 

33,572 

5,990 

23,79,188 

6,78,580 

Punjab (E. & W.) 

6,230 

2,270 

7,95,760 

1,91,555 

Total 

39,802 

8,260 

31,74,954 

8,70,135 ■ 

CENTRALLY ADMINIS- 
TERED AREAS : 





Ajmer-Merwara 

233 

72 

17,549 

6,047 

Bangalore 

41 

23 

8,945 

6,929 

Coorg 

117 

2 

7,001 

4,630 

Delhi 

115 

07 

31,059 

14,433 

Other Administrations . . 

24 

13 

5,239 

2,597 

Total . 

530 

177 

70,303 

34,626 

Gjund Total . . 

1,44,237 

19,943 

80,48,039 

28,86,612 


Compulsory Primary Education, 1946-47, 


Province. 

Age-group 

under 

Area with boys 
only under coinpalsion. 

Areas with both boys and 
girls under compulsion. 

- 

compulsion. 

No. of towns 
and cities. 

No. of 
! villages. 

No. -of 'towns 

1 and cities. 

No, of 
viJlage.s. 

Bengal (E. A' W.) 

6-10 

1 

■ 

1 


Bihar 

6-10 

17 

1 



Bombay 

0-11 

U 

208 

0 

211 

C. P, A; Berar * 

6-11, 7-12 

84 . 

1,031 

. . 


Madi'as 

0-14, 0^-12 

19 

100 

7 

1,082 

Orissa 

6-12, 6-10 

' • I 

24 



Punjab (E. & W.) 

5-11 

,6% . 

11,007 

. » 

. . 

B.P 

6-11 

36 

1,371 

3 

3 

Delhi .. .. 

.. 

•, '1 ■ 

15 
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Middle Schools. 


Province. 

Middle English 
Schools. 

Bliddle Fernacnlar 
Schools. 

No. of pupil? 
in middle 
stage. 

Ho, 

Enrolment. 

No. 

r 

Enrolment. 

Assam . , 

.. M. 

J 

392 

48 

25,123 

4,438 

280 

45 

30,498 

3,463 

41,589 

6,079 

Bengal (E, * W.) . 

. M 
F 

2,243 

2.57 

230,241 

30,261 

11 

2 

990 

274 

233,828 

15,524 

Bihar .. 

. . M 

y 

1,263 

81 

350,281 

11,857 

60 

i) 

8,321 

914 

113.0:)2 

5;706 

Bombay 

M 

F 

■ 472 

.■-■■64 

33,651 

5,082 



231,208 

63,235 

Central ProvincfS and sr 
Berar. .U* 

■ 245 
54 

47,207 

5,933 

378 

37 

72,633 

5,739 

38,235 

7,997 

Madras . 

. M 
F 

177 

62 

38,549 

9,071 



239,540 

70,963 

BorthAVest Frontier M 
Province. E 

30 

to 

8,433 

2,403 

104 

23 

24,066 

5,025 

13,208 

1 2,106 

Oris.'sa 

. M 

F 

167 

13 

15,426 

1,610 

60 

3 

6,599 

241 

1 14,0.54 

1,203 

Poujab (E. & W.) . . 

ar 

185 

1 49,471 ; 

2,780 

387,242 

181,072 



. 23-. 

7,583 

234 

53,336 

23,041 

Sind 

. M 
F 

133 

Q 

7,438 



19,988 



y 


• • ■4''; 


5,394 

lloited Provinces 

U 

122' ■ 

21,813 

1,017 

118,366 

141,748 



82 

15,556 

388 

02,749 

13,884 

Ajmer-Merwara 

M 

9 

1,365 

IS 

1,073 

4,869 



1 

209 

10 

244 

783 

Baiucbistaa 

IM 

F 

7 

1' 

1,361 

135 



1,101 

299 

Bangalore 

M 

4 

952 

3 

1,328 

2,380 


J' 

4 

423 

8 

925 

1,3X8 

Coorg 

F 





1,880 





. . 

645 

Bellu 

M 

18 

7,328 

23 

■ 3,670 

9,090 


F 

6 

1,337 

8 

2,444 

2,566 

Minor Administered 
Areas. 

M 

F. 

3 

2 

866 

291 



l/)76 

460 ■ 

Total . . 

M 

F 



5,471 

717 . 

639,495 

90,279 



4,846 

702 

854,786 

135,959 

1,400,163 

237,938 


N.B , — The figures reLite to the year 1944-45. 
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HIGH SCHOOLa. 


ProTinco. 

isro. of 
high schools. 

Fjnrolment. 

IsTo. of pupils : 
high school sta; 

Assam 

,.#M 

170 

44,133 

19,063 


Ei 

1 27 

6,093 

2,154 

Bengal (E. W.) . . 

.Pm 

1,492 

■ 444,456 

94,422 

F 

120 

35,684 

4,239 

Bihar 

.. m: 

..'v7 ■'^41 

103,611 

44,444 


F 

20 

5,703 

1,327 

Bombay 

: .m:' 

309 

164,547 

82,359 


F 

101 

29,000 

20,075 

Central Provinces & Berar . . 

.. M 

126 

16,783 

17,3.56 


F 

26 

1,537 

2,562 

Madras 

.. M‘ 

444 

271,121 

95,426 


F 

. 117 

40,351 

13,922 

ITorth-West Frontier Province 

.. M 

47 

24,316 

3,776 


F 

6 

1,930-;,::;': 

259 

Orissa 

.. M 

68 

15,918 

6,220 


F 

5 

1,152 

400 

. Punjab (E. & W.) .. 


445 

267, .501 

51,083 



70 

25,202 


7": 

.. M 

63 

-■■'■22;752 

7,038 


F 

21 

6,'sb 

1,955 

United Provinces 

.. M 

251 

137,549 

36,442 


F 

61 

20,754 

2,614 

Ajmer-Merwara 

.. M 

16 

5,656 

1,324 


F 

6 

790 

140 

Baluchistan 

.. m: 

9 

3,914 

510 


F 

4 

1,152 

77 

Bangalore 

.. M 

7 

4,603 

1,082 


F 

8 

3,64.^ 

456 

Coorg. 

.. M 

5 

1,860 

476 


'F;: 

1 

555 

.182 

Delhi 

M 

28 

14,130 

3,183 


F 

13 

4,504 

5G3 

Minor Admiiiiatered Areas . . 

.. M. 

6 

2,813 

1,139 


F 

2 

518 

113 

Total for the Dominions 

.. M 

3,893 

1,54.5,663 

553,909 


F 

613 

385,457 

59,830 
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COttEGES (M4445) 




Inter* 

Degree 



No. of 

No. of 



MEUT.VrE 

COIliEGES 

. No. of 

No. of 

passes in 

passes in 



COLLEaES 


students 

students 

Matricu- 

B.A. .fe 

Province. 



No. of 

in inter. 

in degree 

lation & 

(PjTss 



Ko. of 

Inst. 

stagey 

& higher 

Eqni- 

<t lions.) 



Inst. 


• 

classes. 

vaTcnt Exa 

Exami- 





i 


minations 

nations, 

Assam 


4 

9 

2,1#4 

008 

1,427 

183 


¥ 


■■ ■ 4 

840 

108 

209 

20 

Bengal (E & W) 

, Id 
:i’’ 

2S 

4 ■ 

41 

10 

28.378 

2,350 

9,010 

3,542 

17,740 

1,937 

2,307 

3{,)3 

Bihar 

. M 

S 

10 

0,185 

2,205 

8,059 

045 


¥ 

1 

1 

217 

94 

1S4 

21 

Bombay 

. Id' 


^ 21' 

40,708 

5,404 

7,670 

1,018 


¥ 


1 

2,587 

1,388 

1,795 

477 

O.P. & Berar 



11 

2,118 

8,351 

1,190 

3,050 

377 


¥ 


1 

223 

685 

94 

Madras 

. M 

n 

49 

15,050 

7,317 

27,408 

2,044 


¥ 

1 

7 

1,804 

844 

8,015 

390 

K.-W.P.P. . . 



5 

801 

200 

1,403 

80 


¥ 


1 

59 

1 

178 

3 

Orissa 


5 

5 ' 

1,080 

424 

1,500 

170 


¥ 

1 


118 

IS 

74 

! 8 

Punjab (E. & \Y.) 

. I\T 

0 

35 

14,485 

0,390 

10,875 

2,332 


¥ 


.■■ ■■■ 8 

1,481 

798 

3,102 

-455' . 

Bind 

, M 


■ . ■ 4 ■ 

1,800 

748 

700 

213 


■ Ji^ 



427 

107 

371 

50 

XI.P. 

M 

B2 

10 

18,148 

9,. 508 

34,108 

2,883 


¥ 

15 

O'-' 

1 ,255 

723 

1,0450 

337 

Ajraer-Merwara 

M. 

''2' 

1 

377 

140 

437 

44 


¥ 

2 


Cl 

5 

04 

3 

Balucbistan , . 

U 





149 



¥ 





33 


Bangalore . . 

M 


1 

870 

135 

301 

32 


¥ 



-fc 

29 

loo 

9 

Coorg. 

M 


* * 



30 



¥ 





19 


Bcih! 

M 


5 

787 

1,399 1 

51 0 

- 392 


¥ 


1 

238 

219 

SO 

84 

Administered Areas. 

M 

¥ 


1 

8 


128 


Total for the Do- 

U 

* 144 

2(M 

98,000 

45,519 

104,507 

14,226 

minions 

¥ 

24 

^ 36 

11,334 

0,090 

13,373 

2,260 



• . Education 


line pimitiioii hi tills respect is -in otiiers for all types of Mglwr Tecimical 

?iiC‘a;4fo : ia ctTtaia provinces proper ikcilities Education. The position is summed up in the 
do not exist for medica! education, in some for statistical statement beio%v : — 

Engiut-'criiig, or for ilgricuitural education 


Agri- 

cultural 

Colleges. 


Com- Engi- 

nieaiial iieering 

College^. Colleges. 


Medical Colleges. 


Law 

Colleges. 


Number- 


Enrolment. 


Enrol- 

ment-. 


Enrol- For For 
ment. Men. Women, 


Enrol- 

iJfcnt. 


.Enrol- 

ment- 


Wam- 


Assam 

B(*iiga,} (E- & 

Bihar 

Boin])ay 

C-F. & Berar 

Sladras 

N.-W.F-P. 


Orissa 

Punjab (E. & 

Sind 

U.P. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara 

Baluchistan 


Bangalore 

Coorg 

Administered 

Areas 


Engi- 
neering, 
Technical 
& Indus- 
trial 
Schools. 

jr Enroi- 
ment, 


Medical Schools. 


Com- 

mercial 

Schoois- 


Aris 

Schools. 


Province. 


Number 


Enrolment. 


Enrol- 

ment, 


Enrol- For 
ment. Men. 


For 

Women. 


Assam 

Bengal (E. & \Y.) 
Xiihar 
Bombay 
C-F. & Berar 
Madras . . . 


N.-W.F.P. - . 

Orissa 

Punjab {E, A. W.) . 

Sind 

TIP. 

AJmer-Merwara 

Baluchistan 
Bangalore . . 

Coorg 

Bellu 

Administered Areas 
Total 


1 







1 

r,- 

W.) . 



9 

3,443 

. 1 

394 

3 

1,550 






1 

108 

1 

402 


1 

■ 307 

4 

2,860 

1 

339 

5 

1,19-1 


1 

105 

1 

397 



2 

478 


1 

182 



1 

400 

1 

500 


1 

*320 

”l 

■i87 

’ 'l 

*379 

. . . • 

1 

'394 

1 

34 



1 

202 

1 

193 


a 

1,072 


3,207 

1 

: 881 


1,835 


1 

”36 








0 

2,125 

15 

10,004 

7 

2,7C9 

_.p! 
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Tlie expaajsida of tcclimcal aad pr<3fe5SSioaal 
side of eclticatioii has engaged the attentioB of] 
•provincial ClovernmeiitR, The indications are 
that vrill give tins side a prosier place in 
their educatioiuil devedopmeiifc progriimmo. 


Twining of Tdackers.—* The avallaWfe 
facilities in respect are meagre in some pro- 
vinces while hi 'others they are quite ahundant. 
The tables below tell their own tales : 



Training Colleges. 


Training Schools. 






" Ho. of Insjpjitutions. 


Province. 






Ko. of 
Insti- 
tiitions. 

Ho. of Men 
under 
training. 

Ho. of 
Women 
under 
training. 

For Men 
Teachers. 

• 

g For 
•Women 
Teachers, 

• Bl’en 
Teachers. 

Womeir 

Teachers. 

Jlssam 




4 

2 

182 : 

51 

Bengal 

6 

193 

51 

134 

10 

3,714 

216 

Bihar 

1 

S3 

■ 8 

64 

10 

1,357 

276 

Bombay 

■ 

142 

85 

31 

31 

3,15S 

1,772 

O.P. & Berar. 

1 

' 82 . 

20 

' , „ ' '8 

7 

787 

201 

Sfadras . . * 

0 

233 

139 

. 72 , 

72 

7,722 

4,456 

H.-W.F.P. .. 1 




1, 

1 

103 

61 

Orissa' , 

r :l 

10 

1 

14 

3 

474 

53 

Punjab 
(E. &W.).. 

10 

193 

372 

9 

16 

801 

594 

Sind 




1 

0 

209 

167 

U.P, 

7 

‘025 

‘156 

85 

29 

1,254 

757 

Ajmcr- 
Merwara. . . 

1 

57 

9 

2 

2 

36 , 

32 

Baluchistan. 




1 


25 


Bangalore . , 





“ 1 

" ■ ■ 

. 27' 

Coorg 







. . 

Della 




“ 1 

“ 1 

'*44 I 

29 

Administered 

Areas 




1 

2 

84 1 

75 

Total . . 

*‘S6 

T024 

‘kl 

378 

103 

18 020 j 

8,857 


Output of Trained Graduates, 1944-43. 


Province. 

Men. 

Momcn, 

Bengal (E. A, W.) 

110 

87 

Bifiar 

5 (M. Ed.) 

79 (Diploma)* 

1 (M. Ed.) 

4 (Diploma)* 

Bombay 

5 (M. Ed.) 

81 (B.T.) 

2 (M. Bd.) 

108 (B.T.) 

C.P. & Berar 

42 (Diploma)* 

11 (Diploma)* 

Madras .. i 

7 (M. Ed.) 

228 (B.T.) 

3 (M. Ed.) 

138 (B.T.) 

Orissa ... 

17 (Diploma)* 

1 (Diploma)* 

Pimiab(E. & W.) - 

156 (B.T.) 

12 (Diploma)* , 

r 9 (M. Ed.) 

172 (B.T.) 

136 (Dipionia) 

1 (M.Ed.) 

D.P, 

-( 250 (B.T. <fc L.T.) 
b 80 (Diploma)* 

71 (B.T. & T..T.) 

73 (Diploma)* 

Ajmer-Merwara 

65 (B.T.) 


Total . . 

Cs 

1,152 

808 


JSf.B . — The flgij::;es include undergraduates ais well. 
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Ty7ITH the, establishment of the two Bomi- 

W nioiis of India and Pakistan on August 15, 
* the year 3017 witnessed the partial 

dissolution of the British Empire. In one sense 
itulecd power had been transferred it. the Indian 
sub-continent not on August 15, lOlT^but very 
much earlier, on September 2, 1946 when Lord 
Wavell set up an Interim Gov^nment with 
I’andit Xphni at its head. 

Before September 2, 194 the i«ombers of 
the Governor-Gonerars E '^utivo Council, 
however eminent as individuals, served at the 
pleasure of the Viceroy. Ho appointed them 
at his discretion, he could dismiss them at any 
moment be liked without producing unpleasant 
reactions in the country. There was no doubt j 
at any time who was the master, and who the 
servant. But the men who constituted the 
Interim Government fell into a different cate- 
gory. They happened to be in the Cabinet in 
their own right, so to say ; they were the leaders 
of two well organized, very -po^verful political 
parties, w'hich together represented the whole 
country. These men were not of the Viceroy’s 
choosing ; they chose themselves and could not i 
be dismissed even on a major issue without' 
provoking a political convulsion of the first 
magnitude in the country. Thus effective self- 
governmont in India should be dated not from 
August 15, 1947 when the formal change-over 
took place, but from September 2, 1946, when 
the Interim Government assumed office. 

GLOOMY OUTLOOK 

The year itself did not open cheerfully. In 
fact, the outlook was decidedly gloomy, and the 
atmosphere heavy with fear, distrust and un- 
certainty. There was no relaxation of communal 
tension which incidentally resulted in long con- 
tinuing business dislocation. Sporadic out- 
bursts were occurring in the major cities. The 
inhabitants, particularly in the north, were re- 
sorting themselves : Hindus were leaving Slualim 
localities and Muslims were leaving Hindu 
lucaiities. It seemed as if the country was 
living on the top of a volcano wdiich might erupt 
at any moment with disastrous results, A 
League protest demonstration in Calcutta ended 
in slaughter on a colo,ssal scale. Beverberations 
wore ibit in Hoakhali, Bihar and distant 
(^,u<!tta, whore the minorities were massacred 
vith revolting brutality. 

As for the 'Government, there was a general 
deterioration in administration everywhere 
which further eiiwunagod forces making for 
disorder and disruption. There was a certain 
fooling tliat the old order was passing with no 
alternative authority capable of preserving law 
and order, ready to take its place. The British 
members of the services felt they had no stake 
in the future ; most of them were only waiting to 
get away as soon as possible. The Indian 
members were in no mood to take any major 
decision such as might imperil their own career, 
and were thus losing aU sense of initiative. 
General morale was also at a low ebb, with the 
unparalleled temptations provided by war 
csonditions. The profiteer and the black 
marketeer were pursuing their giddy career, 
unhampersd by business jor patriotic scruples. 


ATMOSPHERE CLEARS ' 

A series of events, occurred beginning with the 
last week of February which helped partially 
to clear the political atmosphere. The state- 
ment of February 20 made the country realise 
for the first time that Britain was really serious 
in her intention of granting India immediate 
independence. At the same time political 
thought and feeling in the Congress began to 
crystallize. The leaders came to regard partition 
as inevitable, the discussion now centring round 
the boundaries of Pakistan rather than on the 
principle of Pakistan itself. A second event 
which influenced the course of political develop* 
ment was the recall of Lord Wavell and his sub* 
stitutioR by Lord Louis Mountbatten. From 
then on events moved rapidly to their inevitable 
conclusion. The British Prime Minister 
announced on June 3, 1947 that Britain was 
prepared to transfer power immediately on the 
Dominion Status bavsis to one or more successor 
powers in India. The procedure for arriving 
at a decision on the partition issue was also 
decided on as quickly .and was immediately set 
in motion. The result wus a vote in favour of 
partition both in the Punjab and Bengal 
Legislatures, Once the decision w'as taken ho 
time was lost in making arrangements to divide 
the assets of the undivided Indian Government. 
Simultaneously the British Prime Minister in- 
troduced the Indian Independence Bill which 
provided for the establishment of two Dominions 
on August 15 and for a Boundary Commlssioii 
consisting of tiiree members to demarcate the 
boundary between the two Dominions. 

Meanwhile, imnienso preparatory work had 
been put through by Lord Mountbatten w’itli 
the help of the Indian leaders. On August 15 
the two Dommioiis were formally maiigiirated. 
Lord Mountbatten became the first constitu- 
tional Governor-General of India at the invita- 
tion of the Indian Dominion and M. A. 

' Jinnah of the Dominion of Pakistan. On the 
same day British troops started evacuating tlie 
territories of the Indian Dominion and of 
Pakistan, an evacuation wiiicU was completed 
on I’ebruary 28, 1948, when the last Begimenis 
sailed from Bombay and Karachi. 

CHANGE-OVER CEREMONY 
The change-over ceremony took place in the 
Constituent Assembly which met for the purpose 
at 11 p.m. on August 14, 1947. 

At the hour of midnight v^hen the clock str\ick 
twelve the 250 members of India’s Constituent 
Assembly stood up in their seats to take a solciua 
pledge to dedicate themselves to the service of 
India. 

PUNJAB UPHEAVAL 
(Meanwhile oifiinotisly little news wm coming 
through from the Punjab wimro a storm was 
brevdng.. A certain amount of trouble was 
anticipated by the formation of a Boumhiry 
Force. But no one prepared against a calamity 
such gigantic ijroportions and the de^ruction 
of life and property on such a colossal scale. 
J?andit Nehru gave the «>ffioi^a figures 5,000 
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wuiit'.tMl as dnmL Many tbuik fikafe those «ti- 
foiu'ited are at ioast two to three times as mauy» 
Some even think that they may as many as 
ten times the offidal iiguros, 

Pa.nfUt''Nehm and air,Liaqiiat All Khan made a 
tour of the Punjab in the early days of the up- 
heaval. In the oourse of the tour they addressed 
conferences, issued appeals, set up peace com- 
mittees— in the belief that the trouble was 
entirely of a local nature and would soon cease 
The reality was enormously more terrifying. 
The trouble w^as neither local nor did it show 
any signs of abating. On the contrary it spread 
like a forest fire throughout the length and 
breadth of the whole Province. Entire villages 
wore attacked and destroyed accompanied by 
acts of the uttnost brutality. No quarter 
was asked or given ; none was spared : neither 
the old nor the young, neither women nor 
children. Murder, arsoii, loot, rape and every 
species of torture which the wit of man could 
tUwise held free and undisputed sway. 

Before ten days had passed it was clear that 
what was involved was not mere local rioting but 
mass uprisings and also mass migration of whole 
peoples from one part of the Punjab to the other. 
The migration started as a trickle and soon 
assumed' the proportions of an unoontrollable 
flood. The moment the nature of what was 
occurring became clear all that the authorities 
could do w^as to regulate the mass movement 
and give it a proper direction, that is to say, to 
protect the routes, establish collecting and 
stopping points, look to the supply of food and 
clothing and combat disease. Plood and cold 
later added to the trouble. The sufferings of 
the minorities and of the refugees on the march 
wore severe in the extreme. Many were attacked 
and killed on the way, others fell by the wayside 
to die of hunger and exhaustion. In less than 
two months about four millions had left their 
ancestral homes. By the end of the year 
antjthor four millions had migrated. A great 
many are still waiting in refugee camps to be 
transjmrted to places where they have promise 
of a new life. 

What had happened ? The trntb may never 
be known for the whole question is wrapped up 
in partisan propaganda and deep-seated natural 
sympathy with one or the other side. To call 
it a Sikh uprising as some did is obviously an 
over-simplification. It would probably be 
truer to regard it as only a link in a chain of 
nation-wide retaliations. 

Not only the facts themselves but even the 
sequence of events appear to be in doubt. But 
there are certain facts which do stand out. 
Even as early as the beginning of August 
authority was breaking down over wide areas 
in the Punjab specially in the middle Punjab 
where the three communities were living 
inextricably mixed together. There was no 
ministry either in Bast or West Punjab and 


MSFEECySSIONS. 

The roittgoes, spslkd over tim neighljouring 
areas carrying a spirit of hatred and revenge — 
the Muslim refugees^ into N.W.F.P., the Bind 
and the States of Khairpur and Baharvalpur, 
and the Hindu refugees into West XbP. 
Bajputana and the States of Patiala, Farid kot 
and JCapurthala. The main impact was fc.It* 
in Delhi, the capital of the Indian Dominion 
where nurses of refugees converged in the hope 
of finding food, shelter and employment 
under the iiy, mediate auspices of the cVuitrai 
Government. 

Towardsi^hc end of August (.‘ommunal tension 
in the capital redeveloped and oontuiued to 
mount. On the evening of Boptoinfau- 4 the 
storm burst in the city when Aluslim street 
vendors were attacked at Connaught Place in 
the very heart of Xew Delhi, What fello\vc<l is 
described not as riot but as massacre. Looting 
and killing lasted for some, days; and notlnng 
but the courage and firmness of the Government 
led by Pandit Nehru prevented a general collapse 
of ail ordered Government. When control was 
re-established most of the Muslims in Delhi were 
in refugee camps and the whoie complexion of 
the city had changed beyond rocogintlon. A 
particularly vicious feature of the outbreak 
were the organised attacks on railway stations 
and airport concentrations. The oliiciai figures 
given of killed and wounded were 1,000. 

Later still minor outbreaks in Quetta, Ajraor, 
Karachi and in Baharanpur, Mussoorie and Dehra 
Dun coupled with attacks on refugee camps ami 
refugee trains at Pa.rachlnar in N.W.F.P. ami 
Gujrat in Wovst Punjab started a second, wave of 
migration from one Dominion to unotiier. Trou- 
ble also simmered in Calcutta ; and nothing but 
Mahatma Gandhi’s fast prevented that great 
city and all Bengal from following tho Punjab 
down the slope to massacre and civil war. 

The two young Dominions, in short, passed 
through a baptism of fire. A legacy of the 
trouble was the enormous problem of relief and 
rehabilitation of the refugees, a problem which 
both the Dominions set out to tackle with, skill 
and vigour. 

THE STATES 

While the forces let loose in the Punjab were 
working largely for the disintegration of Indian 
and Pakistan economy, on another front a 
different sot of forces were working towards the 
assimilation of hitherto outside elements into 
the body politic of India and Pakistan. This 
is the front of what used to be called the Indian 
Native States. The assimilation of the States 
took four different forms : 1. accession to India 
or Pakistan depending largely on the geograplii- 
cal factors, 2. an ontrigiit merger with the 
neighbouring Indian province, e.g., Ghhatisgarh 
States with the O.P. or Orissa, or tiie Deccan 


•security services in Bast Punjab .nothing 
remained, but a nuclear organization quite 
unable to C5ope with a problem of this dimension. 
The so-called Boundary Force established on 
August 4 and disbanded on August 29 proved 
ptterly inade<iuate as it was meant to preserve 
law and order in the border area and not to quell j 
a mass uprising of Pfovince-wide dimensions. 


after the purge of Muslim xiersonneL from thefStates with Bombay, 3, a coalition of .smaller 


States to form a .sizable union, c.ry., the Baurashtra 
Dnion of the Kathiawar States, the Matsya 
Union of the States of Bharatpur, Alwar, Dholpur 
and Karauli, 4. the introduction of a greater or 
smaller measure of responsible government on 
the Indian model. The general procedure was 
the same in every State affected by the , new 
forces : the formal announcement of reforms the 



eatablisliiiaent of an interim- Government, and 
the election of a Constituent Assembly based on 
adult franciiiso to frame a constitution in 
accordance witli the terms announced. 

It must be noted in passing that only one 
State stood outside tlie main stream of current 
history. That State was Hyderabad, situated 
• In the geograplucal heart of South India. In 
the main tliis State remained nnt<ji.iche<l by any 
of the four drifts towards assimilation which we 
dcHCfibed above. Hyderabad had a temporary 
Stand-Still Agreement with the iovernment of 
India but so many questions arose to cause 
friction between Hyderabad and tithe Indian 
Duininion (border raids, Bazaakar activities, 
movement of military stores, loan to Pakistan, 
responsible government) that the relations 
between the two were in an extremely unstable 
condition. 

The process of consolidation, however, wont 
on apace after the transfer of ijow-er. Out of the 
(iOO odd States wdiich existed at the time of 
British withdrawal less than 30 retained any 
separate political identity by the end of April 
1948. All the accessions were effected without 
a hitch except two — Junagadh and Kashmir. 
Kalat acceded to Pakistan after some 
deliberation. 

ASSASSINATION 

On the evening of January 30, 1048, an incident 
occurred which sent a thrill of Iiorror throughout 
the civilized world. This was the assassination 
of Mahatma GajKDii, who was sliot while he waa 
on his way to his prayer meeting. 

The news of the Mahatma’s assassination, 
burst on an incredulous wwld when programmes 
of AlMndia Badio went off the air at five minutes 
to six and the announcer said : You will now 
hear a very important announcement. And in 
s<Dlemn words went on to announce the news of 
the death of Mahatma Gandhi. 

State mourning was observed for 13 days 
from January 80. 

On 12th February the ashes of Mahatma 
Gandhi were immersed wdth reverent ceremonies 
at various ‘ Kshetras ' (holy places) throughout 
India (wliere they had been carried l>y the 
Ih'ime Ministers and Governors) from the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas in the north to Kanya 
Kumari at the southernmost tip of India in the 
H^jth, at several places associated with Mahatma 
Tnindhi’s life w’ork, in all the holy rivers of India, 
and in priueipal cities and towms. 

Ti)e whole country observed as complete a 
Iiartal during the day as Wiis ever experienced in 
its history, with a total stoppage of activity except 
that of paying the la.st tribute to the Fatlier of 
the Kation. Ail newspapers in India — as well 
as ill Pakistan-^rema in ed closed during the day^ 

Vast crowds joined the immersion processions 
at all places, all communities being represented 
in them. The proceedings everywhere were 
marked by solemnity and discipline. 

The main ceremony took place at the Sangam 
in Allahabad, where the a.shcs were carried in a 
specil^i train from Delhi* 


FOiUICAL TRENDS 

^Meanwhile hard blow's were struck at all 
radical communal organizations, private 
volunteer armies and leaders of extremist 
thought. The B.S.S. and the Muslim National 
Guards were the two most outstanding organiza- 
tions which were immediately placed uiider a 
ban. Baids were carried out and a number of 
persons believed to have conspired in the assassi- 
nation of Maliatma Gandhi and a plot to kill 
members of the Central Government for their 
so-called * anti-Hindu ’ policy were rounded up. 
There were also outbreaks of rioting in which 
violence was directed chiefly against the persons 
and property of the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
B..S.S, The riots in the Bombay Presidency, 
particularly in the Deccan States, were prolonged 
and severe. 

Ever since the transfer of power and the 
division of the sub-continent two trends became 
apparent in the political life of the country. 
First, there w^as a marked tendency towards 
secularization in politics, that is to say, the 
formation of parties based on economic principles 
rather than religious belief. This tendency 
received a powerful impetus with the assassina- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi by a Hindu communa- 
list. The Hindu Mahasabha at once resolved 
to modify its political outlook at a conference in 
Calcutta and all Muslim league Legislature 
partie.s except Madras were voluntarily 
liquidated. 

The second trend in the political life of the 
country was a certain shift in opinion towards the 
Left. The Communists, for instance, who ‘had 
supported the National Government ever since 
its formation in September 1947 withdre-iv their 
support on the ground, as they exiflalned at the 
party coiiferenco in Calcutta, that the Neliru 
Government was little more than a capitalist 
Government at heart, lliey then went on to 
build up what they called a united front of all 
Left Wing parties, which, they hoped, would 
include the Socialists too to fight ‘ capitalist ' 
and ‘foreign' elements. A second ilhistration 
of the trend towurds the Left was the break 
between the Congro-ss and the Socialists who had 
till March 1948 formed a Left Wing group in 
the Cougre.ss. The Socialists organised a 
separate party of their own and instructod all 
members to resign from the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, the Provincial Legislatures and all irmni- 
cip.al and district local Ixiurds if they w’ere elected 
to these bodies on a Congress ‘ ticket. The 
Socialists were encouraged to take this step by 
the results of the elections to the Bouibay 
Corporation which w'ere, for the flnst time iu 
India or Pakistan, based on adult suffrage. 

Third, official Congress policy itself moved 
.still further to the Left. The C^ongress Cijustitii- 
tion was revised to include the entire body of 
Indian citizens who if pledged to the party now 
form the Congress electorate entitled to vote 
h^the election of Congress panchayats. What 
is more significant the economic infficy of the 
Congress as formulated by its Programme 
Committee showed a pronounced Left Wing 
slant. In the event IVmgress itiJicy became the 
object, of heated criticism from varioirs employers’ 
groups like Ciiambers of Comiuerco apd Fedora- 
tiops pf Industry # 
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There were signs of a parallel development in 
the Muslim I^eague Party in Pakistan. Though 
the Party refused to change its communal basis 
Left Wing points of %1ew had begun to appear 
in its : councils. 

DECONTROL 

The struggle for food, clothing and shelter 
continued as before. Export and import control 
was in full force as foreign cuiTeney had to be 
conserved for purposes of buying priority goods 
such as food and capital equipment. In- 
ternally the .Government of India followed what 
was called a policy of progressive decontrol in 
regard to food, sugar, gur and cloth. Cloth, 
sugar and gur were decontrolled everyu'here 
while food remained under control only in certain 
urban areas. The decontrol policy was based 
chiefly on two grounds. First, the belief that 
if control on price was removed hoarded goods 
would begin to flow into the open market once 
again ; and second, that controls were bad for 
public morale, an argument which received 
powerful support from Mahatma Gandhi. In 
the ultimate analysis, aU arguments in favour of 
decontrol wore based on the presumption that 
there was no scarcity except what was created 
by the system of control itself. 

The immediate results of decontrol could be 
quickly summarised . The price of popular cereals 
like wheat and rice went up by about 50 to 300 
per cent, of the old controlled price. High prices 
prevailed particularly in the deficit areas, both 
urban and rural, of the Ibrovinces of Madras, 
Bombay and West Bengal. The Madras Govern- 
ment, for instance, was forced to set up fair 
price or relief shops in a number of places so 
great was the outcry. In regard to sugar 
and g^ir, the position was a little more 
satisfactory. 

I "AUSTRIA! TRUCE 

Troduction had to be increased if the average 
citizen was to enjoy a decent standard of living. 
The attitude of Labour was crucial in this regard 
as strikes had broken out all over the sub- 
continent and the numbers of working days lost 
was mounting. The solution appeared to be 
some sort of truce between capital and labour 
whereby labour agrees to pull its weight in return 
for economic concessions. To achieve this end, 
a tripartite conference of representatives of 
Labour, Capital and Government met in New 
Dellii and after deliberation came to certain 
broad conclusions about future programme of 
action in Industry. First, there was to be a fair 
return both to cajatai and labour; second, Labour 
was to have a general say in the management of 
Industry *, and third, if there were differences 
between an employer and his workers the latter 
were to make full use of 1)116 machinery of arbi- 
tration and conciliation before launching out on 
a strike. The Government backed up the 
* industrial truce * idea with an ambitious 
programme of labour w^elfare legislation whieh 
meluded a factory act; a minimsiitn wage ai^-, 
sickness insurance and provision for building 
houses for workers. A declaration of policy in 
regard to nationalization followed. This became 
necessary as employers were betraying signs of 
nervousness about the future. According to.thi^ 
policy there were to be three tjTpea of industry, 
first, both owned an^ controlled by Government^ 


second, partly ovnaecl and controlled by Govern- 
ment and third, privately owned and ‘privately 
controlled. Government also gave an assurance 
that they would not take over any new industrial 
undertaking for ten years. Meanwhile certain 
tax concessions were also made to industrialists 
in the 1948-49 budget. 

Pakistan’s industrial policy %ms outlined by 
its Commerce Minister. Industries w'hiclr were 
to be ownficl oy the State would include railways 
and road transport, arms and munitions of war, 
generation ofrhydro-electric poiver, manufacture 
of railw^ay, telegraph, telephone and wireless 
equipment. In 13 industries including coal, 
cement, textile mills, heavy chemicals, minerals, 
and shipbuilding, Pakistan nationals were to be 
given the option to subscribe at least 51 per cent, 
of all classes of share capital and debentures. 
With regard to other industries 30 per cent, u'ere 
to be reserved for the nationals of Pakistan but 
if, incligeneous capitalists were not forthcoming 
the balance might be made up by foreign 
investors. 

In general because of the predominantly rural 
economy of Pakistan the initial emphasis in 
industrialisation must, perforce, be on agricul- 
ture and industries based on agricultural produce 
like jute, cotton and sugar. 

Having given a brief account of the internal 
situation of India and Pakistan we will now 
turn to a review of the relations between the two 
Dominions. 

INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 

Ever since partition was finally decided on, 
the whole process of economic and administrative ; 
separation of India and Pakistan went forward 
without engendering undue heat or passion. 
Fii'st came the division of the armed forces which 
was carried through under the auspices of the 
Joint Defence Council a body set up for the 
purpose. When the work of division was com- 
plete the Joint Defence Council was W'ound up 
though a committee at secretariat level -was 
established to put the finishing touches. Next 
came the most important question of the division 
of assets and liabilities. It W’as a highly complex 
issue : but it was also settled out of court in a 
friendly and cordial atmosphere. The fact that 
the intervention of the Arbitral Tribunal did not 
become necessary w’as hailed as a signal triumph 
for Indian and Pakistani statesmanship and the 
hope was expressed that this would mark a turn- 
ing point in the history of the relations between 
the two Dominions. It may be noted )^y the wa^te 
that the disputes between the newly creat^' 
Provinces (East Bengal vs. West Bengal, and 
East Punjab vs. West Punjab) could not ])e 
settled except by reference to the Arbitral 
Tribunal. 

In other directions too the process of political 
and economic separation was in full swing. 
Pakistan set up its own postal system and its 
^Dwti currency. A tariff barrier also sprang up 
between the two Dominions and goods passing 
from one Dominion to another l,)ecame liable to 
customs duties. The Pakistan Government, for 
instance, levied a duty on jute exported to India, 
while the Government of India for their part 
taxed the jute products which were being 
exported to Pakistan. On July 1, 1948 a State 
Bank was established for Pafelstam 
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In tiic field of party politics and party organi- Pakistan. The accession was strictly in order 
saiion too all extra-territorial links were severed, as the Na%vab was a free agent but India content- 
The Congress organisation in Pakistan was ed that there was an unwritten understanding 
coxupletoly separated from the Congress organisa- that in the matter of accession due regard was to 
tion in India. So w^as the Muslim League be paid to such points as contiguity and the 
organisation in India completely separated from general wishes of the inhabitants of the State, 
the Muslim League organisation in Pakistan. The ease of Alirajpur, Babariawad, and Mongrol 
The Socialists and Communists quickly followed were all more or less in the same class as 
• suit so that today no major political party in Juriagadh» 

“““ es%a-temtorial accession, however, created on outcry in 

aiunaiioub. Kathiawar and some of the 3?rinces sent a protest 

When partition was put tlirough there was a to the Government of India that the JNaw'ab’s 
hope that during the transition trie status qiw action had endangered the security of the wdiole 
with regard to control, customs and tariffs would Peninsula. Meanwhile demonstrations wore 
be fully maintained. In order to eiHure this a organised to move on the State itself, and the 
Stand-Still Agreement was signed under which JCsTawab eventually left for ICarachi, carrying 
there was to be complete freedom of movement away part of his movable property. The 
of goods across the frontiers and no import or administration in the State appeared to ba 
export duties were to be imposed ou such goods, breaking dowm when a British Officer approached 
It was also agreed that each Dominion was to re- the Central Government on behalf of the Dewan 
tain tiie taxes •which it levied. This arrangement and asked them to take over the administration, 
was to cover the period August 15, 1947 to Indian troops moved in and the Government of 
March 31, 1948, which w’as regarded as being India assumed charge of the State through an 
transitioiial. Unhappily the Agreement did not administrator. A plebiscite ■^vas subsequently 
work out in the W'ay it w'as intended to w^ork. held in Junagadh, Mongrol and Babariawad, 
There were accusation of breach of faith which resulted in an ovcrwdielming majority 
followed inevitably after a time by counter* voting in favour of accession to India, 
accusations of a similar natiure, 

KASHMIR 

CALCUTTA CONFERENCE ^ more serious issue was that of Kashmir. 

Wiien trade conditions threatened to become After the establishment of Dominion Status this 
chaotic an attempt w'as made to arrive at a fresh State announced its intention of negotiating a 
agreement so that trade could fiow as freely as Stand-Still Agreement with the two Dominions, 
before to the benefit of both the peoples. In Soon the Kashmir Government began to com- 
Aprii an inter-Domiuion conference met in plain that Pakistan authorities w’ore cutting 
Calcutta and arrived at a number of agreements off supplies of food, petrol and other essentiai 
of a general nature, commodities and wore hindering the free transit 

o travellers betw^cen Kaslmiir and Pakistan. 

Agreements of a specif nature were Alongside of this economic pressure, the Kashmir 

Govormaent further complained, border raids 
commodities between the two Dornmions. in support of a rebellious movement were also 

occuT. A compUcatiiig factor 
^PP<^^red to bo that the southern districts of the 
r fn becoiue a sort of channel tlirough whidi 

Indian jugar to lakistan. Othei qiitstions on M uallm and non-Muslim rofugoos were moving, 
which agreement 'was arrived at w'ero the division t Tip hua frnm f a WAaf puns'll^ 

of toe sterling balanc^, too Using of postnJ and ’KghtSrwS 

frni^tlie Sntw neil*wnrW*^hei^wn^ F’l “ported between the State forces and the raiders 

\\v5 in the Rawalkot and Alirpur areas in the begin- 

wav^tf uing Of October. On the 15th of October tho 

-if trOOpS WCTO forCCd tO OVaCUatC Port OWCU. 

iclfS so Kolii-Poonch Boad was breached 

1947 ^ ^Silting took place. Action was also 

194/ were beino continually made. reported in Bhimbliar, Oheckium Mangla and 

CAUSES OF FRICTION areas. An undeclared war was already 

Causes of friction were, of course, inherent in f 


the . very nature of the situation'. Partition j 
iSfinbns^'%Uet«^ 

ness such as border raids, search of refugees, the 

withholding of military stores and Pakistanis ^ l<*'y opoa-to the imadert>, 

share of the assets of the lleserve Bank by the • On the 24th of October, the Maharaja 
Government of India, the tariS war over jute appiioached the Government of India for help, 
and finally the issue over the accession of the Two days later the State formally acceded to 
States of Junagadh and Kashmir which brought India. And on October 27 the first contingent 
the whole question of the future relations of Indian airborne troops landed in Srinagar, 
be^eea toe two Dominions to ahead, Vtoen Indian troops opened a connter-offemlye 

The facts about lunagadh may be summed up tlfe invaders had advanced as far as Pattah 
as follows? The Euler of Junagadh acceded to only 17 mfies from Srinagar. Baramuia was 





quickly recaptured. Indian troops then took it could be avoided and if taken it would not 
Uri and finaily removed any serious threat to amount to war against l^aldstaii. A spokesman 
bnnagar and to the surrounding valley. for Pakistan who answered Pandit Kchru’s 

Kext the Indian troops turned their attention however, made it dear that any 

to the Jammu Province wliere largo areas like ludhin troops across the border we\dd bo 
JS'owshera and Koli were relieved. regarded as an act ot war and suggested that ail 

, . . disputed matters between the two Uoniinioiis 

Smiultaneously the happenings in Kashmir and not only ICusIuiiir should bo brought before 
became a matter dispute between India and the United Nations for settlement. 

Pakistan. On October 30 the Government ^ 

of Pakistan announced that it could not The sojlutlon which the United J^ations 
recognise Kasiimir's accession to India as it Security Council ovontually proposed was that 
was based on “fraud and violence*. Pandit ^ commissioii^t consisting of five members was 
Kehru answering the charge on behalf of India to be established to arbitrate in the dispute, 
maintained that the accession was legally made • j. j -r- t * 4. 

by the Maharaja and the State had taklui into . comfnission was to go to Kashmir to 
consultation Sheikh Abdullah, the leader of the iiwostigate the tacts, exercise mediatorpi^ 

All' Jammu and Kashmir Kationai Conference aubmit to tiio Secuiity Council its con- 
( who had mcainvhile been sworn in as head of ^^'^=>10118 and proposals troiii time to time, 
the administration). Kevertholcss, in accepting x.i. x ^ n 

accession, Pandit Kehru went on to declare, lakistan agreed to the 

the Ooverameat of India were resfardiug the estuhteiiment of tlio eomnussion but dKii-rced 
agreement as purely provisional until such ?“ term, of reference, lakistan w.inted 
time as the will of the State people could be *»« commission to have the widest possible 
ascertained. powers which wmnld include power to order 



Some Notable Dates (Jan. 1947-Mar. 1948) 

JANUARY 1947 j Mur, 11 : Anti-Falcistan day demons' 


Mur, 11 : Anti-Faldstan day demonstrations 

ilA“.\“2?"Blia™agar, Gwalior. Jaipur and 

of Bengal mmmifii-PA re^f^nm Jodl'ipuj decide to join Constituent Assembly. 

mcnjs^ a^ltonce S D?c ^S'Be®nga““'‘“ 

Jan', 6 : A.I.G.C. adopts official resolution by 
99 votes to 52. • APRIL 1947 

Jan. 10; The Maharaja of Coclnri* welcomes . . „ 

Oonstittiont Assemblv resolution on people’s Apr. 2 : Asian Conference concludes, 
sovereignty—firsl. Indian Xh-inc^lo do so, Apr. Q : Fundamental Rights Committee 
Jan. 15:' Comiminist offices raided all over presents draft report to Constituent A ssembiy. 

country. • Ajir. 11 : League starts civil disobedience in 

Jan. 16 : K. P. S. Menon appointed Am- Assam. 

bassador to China. A;pr. 16 ; Mahatma Gandhi and Quaia-e-A 2 am 

Jan. 20 : Constituent Assembly reopens in Jiimah make joint appeal for cessation of civil 
Delhi. strife. 

Jan. 22 : Assembly adopts Objectives Resolu- Apr, 17 : Lord Pethwick Lawence resigns and 
tion. Lord Listowel takes his place. 

Jan. 23 : Madras Public Safety Ordinance Apr. 22 : Madras legislative Assembly decides 
promulgated : Communists rounded up. in favour of linguistic provinces. 

Jan. 24 : League leaders arrested in the Punjab. Apr. 28 ; Third session of Constituent Assembly 

Jan. 25 : Sir Akbar Hydari appointed Governor opens ; representatives of eight States parti- 

of Assam. cipate. 


■■■■■■■.: tion. . 

Jan. 23 : Madras Public Safety Ordinance 
promulgated : Communists rounded up. 

Jan. 24 : League leaders arrested in the Punjab. 
Jan. 25 : Sir Akbar Hydari appointed Governor 
of Assam. 


Jan. 26 : Arrested League leaders in the Punjab Apr, 29 : Mysore Dewan concedes re^resenta- 


released. 

Jan. ; Punjab League leaders rounded up at 
midnight. 

Jun. 29 : Princes’ terms for participation in 


tive Government to State. 




, Constitumt Assembly plan. May ^ 8 : I.ofd Mountbatten leaves f» London 

ct?D»TT*i»v icArr ■ consultation; Sir John Colville assumes 

i‘£,i5KUAKx 194/ office as acting Viceroy, and Sir B. Y. Rama- 

Feb. 8 : Baroda carries on independent negotia- murthy as Governor of Bombay, 
tions with the Constituent Assembly. 3ia^ 19 : Lord Moimtbatten meets Mr. Attlee 

Feb. 13 ; The Dewan of Baroda explains the and the Cabinet. 

step taken by State. 3tap 21 ; Qiiaid-e-AJiam Jinnah asks for 

Feb. 15 ; JVlinisterxal crisis in Madras. corridor to connect West and Hast Pakistan . 

Railway Budget presented in the May 23 : The Maharaja of Udaipur appeals to 


Legislative Assemldy 


Princes to join Constituent Assembly. 


Feb. 20 : Statement that Britain would quit by 24 ; Bengal Anglo-Indians declare against 
Jime 1948 made in British Parliament by the P.fjUtimi. 


Prime Minister. Map 25 ; Pudukotah decides to join Consti- 

Bengal Scheduled Caste Conference 

Fk 25 ; Lords debate India. 

o A- A* Map 30 : I-ord Mouniibatten arrives ui India. 

J’ci. 2 fl: Conservative motion Withdrawn; iifai, 31: Elotlng breaks out In Gurgaon 

compromise readied between the Unionist villages ^ ® 

Ministry and the League in the Punjab. ^ 

Feb. 28 : Salt tax abolisliod by Central Govern- JUNE 1947. 

ment; Madras Congress Legislators elect new 

Piader. June 1 : viceroy visits Gurgaon, 

MARCH 1947 June 2: Leaders Conference convened by 

Mar, 1 : Negotiations Committee of the Consti- -n -f i i i tr* 

tueut Assembly discusses question of seats with British plan ; \ iceroy 

Princes Ciiamber. leaders broadcast. 

Mar, 2 : Unionist Ministry resigns in the 4 : Lord Moimtbatten holds press coa- 

Punjab, ference. 

Mar. 4 : Hindn-Sikh demonstrations in Lahore 6 : Cabinet sub-committee appointed to 

against proposed League Ministry. • put through plans for partition. 

Afar, 5: Governor takes over administration in 7: ‘Stay Still* order gi^'en to Central 
the Punjab ^ Mahatma Gandhi arrives in Government Departments In New Delhi. 
Patna from Noakhali. June 8 ; Jaijjur and Bikaner Dew'ans appeal to 

3far. 6 : Government motion on India passed Princes to join Constituent Assembly. 

by House of Commons. June 9 ; League Council accepts British plan. 

Mar. 9: Congress Invites League to discuss JuneU: Bengal Governor appoint Group 
issue of transfer of pojver, iWesideats, ♦ ^ 
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JuM IS : Sikli eoiiferenc© accepts plan on’ 
condition that partition does not split the 
commynity ; Kizam declares independence 
and xion-partieipation in either Constituent 
Assenihlj^. 

June 14 : Congress Working Committee 
approves of Britisii plan. 

June 15 : A.I.C.C. votes in favour of acceptance 
of British plan. 

June 17 \ Mysore Maharaja declares Mysore i 
would join Constituent Assembly. 

June 18 : Sir Olaf Caroe, Governor of JST.W.F.P. 
goes on leave j Sir Bob Lockart takes his 
place, 

June 20 ; Western section in Bengal votes in 
favour of partition. 

Juns 22 : Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier of K.W.F.P. 
demands establishment of independent Patban 

" State. 

June 23 : Punjab votes in favour of division. 

June 24 : N.W.F.P. Congress decides to boycott 
referendum. 

June 20 ; Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
come.s into existence. 

June 28 : Baluchistan decides to join Pakistan. 

June 30 : Boundary Commissions appointed. 


JULY 1947 

July 1 : Dual Government established 
in Bengal, 

July 3 : New Bengal Cabinet sworn in. 

July 4: Indian Independence Bill introduced 
in Parliament. 

July 7 : Interim Cabinet resigns. 

July S: Talks on sterling assets open in 
London. 

July 10 : Lord Mountbatten and Quaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah to be Governors-General of India and 
Pakistan respectively. 

JuXy 18 : Syliiet incorporated into Pakistan. 

July 14 : Indian Constituent Assembly meets. 

July 15 : Third reading of Indian Independence 
Bill passed in Commons. 

July 10 : Indian Independence. Bill passed by 
House of Lords, 

July 18 : Indian Independence Bill receives 
assent of King; Sir Shaafat Ahmed Khan 
dead. 

July 20 : N.W.F.P, decides to join Pakistan. 

Jtdi/ 22 : National Flag adopted by Indian 
Constituent Assembly. 

July 28 : Minorities Committee of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly decides in hivour of joint 
electorates. 

July 25 : Attempt made on the life of Sir C. P. 
liamaswamy Iyer. 

July 27 : Akalis meet in Amritsar in defiance of 
ban. 

Jidy 29 : Afghan claims on N.W.F.P. rejected. 

July 31 : Travancore accedes to Indian Union. 


AUGUST 1947 

Aug. 3 : Appointment of new Governo]?l 
announced. ^ 

Aug. S: Quaid-e- Azam Jinnah bids farewell to. 
Indian Union. 

Aug. 10 : Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
meets ; Mysore accedes to Indian Union. , . 
Aug. 11 : Quaid-e-Azam in speech to Pakistan 
Assembly reassures minorities. 


Aug* 14 : Change-over ceremony at mld-n!gh% 
at New Delhi ; Lord Mountbatten and 
Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah assume charge as 
Governors-General of India and Pakistan 
respectively. 

Aug. 15 : Independence day celebrated 
throughout India and Pakistan. 

Aug. 16 I Khan of Kuiat declares independence. 

Aug. 18 : Premiers of India and Pakistan Issuer 
joint appeal for peace. 

Aug. 19: Gir C. P. Bamaswamy Iyer resigns 
Dewanship of Travancore. 

Aug. 22 : Congress Ministry in N.W.F.P. 
dismissed. 

Aug. 23 : New Frontier Cabinet sworn in. 

Aug. 24 B,eports of worsening situation in 
Punjab ; riots break out in Quetta. 

Aug. 28 : Indian Constituent Assembly decides 
to abolish separate electorates. 

Attg. 30 : Sardar Baldev Singh and Sardar 
Abdur llab Nishtar visit Punjab. 

Aug. 31 : Pandit Nehru, Liaquat Ali Khan and 
Sardar Patel visit Punjab. 


SEPTEMBER 1947 

Sept. 1 : Mahatma Gandhi goes on fast at 
Calcutta ; Batyagraha campaign opens in 
Mysore. 

Sept. 2 : Joint Committee constituted for ex- 
change and safe conduct of refugees ; reports 
of mass evacuation in Punjab. 

Sept. S : Indian memorandum on South African 
issue submitted to U.N.O. 

Sept. 4 : Mahatma Gandhi breaks fast ; Tra- 
vancore Huler issues proclamation granting 
self-government to his subjects. 

Sept. 6 : Mr. K. C. Neogy appointed Minister 
for Refugees and Rehabilitation. 

Sept. 8: Delhi declared disturbed area. 

Sept. 9 ; Mahatma Gandhi arrives in Delhi. 

Sept. 20 ; Delhi Muslims surrender arms to 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Sept. 24 : Mysore scheme for self-government 
published. 

Sept. 25 : Kathi.awar States protest against 
accession of Junagadh to Paldstan, 

Sept. 30 : Pakistan admitted to membership of 
U.N.O. 

OCTOBER 1947 

Oct. 5: Indian Government refuses to recognize 
Junagadh’s accession to Pakistan. 

Oct, 1.5 : Border clashes reported in Kashmir. 

Oct. 10: Indian victory over South African 
issue at U.N.O. 

Oct, 19 : Kashmir Government protests to 
Pakistan. 

Oct. 25 ; Attack in the direction of vSrinagar 
gatiiers momentum. 

Oct. 26 : Kashmir Premier appeals for Indian 
help. 

Oct. 27 : Kashmir accedes to Indian Union ; 
Asian Labour Conference meets in New Delhi. 

Oct. 31 : Situation in Kashmir eases. 


NOVEMBER 1947 

Nov. It Indian troops enter Moagrol and 
Babariawad. 

Nov. 8; Indian troops enter Junagadh; ad- 
mlniatration passes to Government of India* 
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Nqd. 10 : €. Bajagopalaelmri assimics charge as 
acting dovemor-Genera! of India. 

Noi\ lf> ; Adiarya Kripalani submits resigna- 
tion of Presidentship of Congress. 

Uor, 17 : Dr. Bajendra Prasad ■ elected 
President of Congress ; G. V, Mavlanfear 
elected Chairman of Union Assembly. 

Nov, 25 : Stand-Still agreement between India 
• and Hyderabad arrived at. 

Nov, 20 : Budget introduced into Union 
Assembly.^^ , 

Nov, 28*. Klzam signs Stand-Still pact with 
India. * 

Nov. 30 : General Auehinleck resigns post of 
Supreme Commander. ^ 

DECEMBER 1847 

Dec, 4 : Attempt made on Mzam’s life. i 
Dec. 8 : Sugar de-controlled by Government of 1 
India. 

Dee. i) : Complete agreement with Pakistan 
on partition issues ahnonneed hy Sardar Patel. 
Dec. 12 : Terms of Agreement publisijcd. 

Dec. 10 : Interim Govermiieiit formed in 
Hyderabad. 

Dee. 18 : Delhi industrial conference meets ; 

Pandit Hehm appeals for industrial truce. 

Dee. 27 : Union Muslims’ conference sponsored 
by Moulana Azad meets in Lucknow. 

Dee. 31 : Indian Government decides to refer 
Kashmir dispute to U.JST.O, 

JANUARY 1948 I 

Jfw. 1 : C. P. and Orissa take over outlying 
States. 

Jan. 2 : Ka.shmir dispute placed before U.K.O. 
Jtm. 0; Attack on Sikh refugees in Karachi; 

Gurudwara burned dowi. 

Jan. 7: Indian Princes meet iii Delhi. 

Jan. 0 : Proclamation announces reforms in 
Baroda. 

Jan. 13: Mahatma Gandlii goes on indefinite 
fast. 

Jan. 14 : Personnel of new Congre.ss Working 
Committee announced ; P. C. Gho^h, Ih’emier 
of West Bengal, resigns. 

Jan, 15: B. C, Boy to be Prime Minister of 
West Bengal. 

Jtm. 17 : Mahatma Gandlii laj’-s down condi- 
tions on which he is prepared to break fast. 

Jan. 18 : Mahatma Gandhi breaks fast after 
receiving pledge, 

Jan. 20: Country-made bomb explodes at 
Mahatma Gandhi’s prayer meeting ; U.N.O. 
commission appointed to mediate on Kashmir 
dispute. 

Jati. 22: Indo-Paldstan dispute agenda 
ividened at Pakistan's request. 

Jmi. 30 : Mahatma Gandhi assassinated. 


FEBRUARY 1848 

Feb. 1 : Government of India issues statement 
to the effect that it will stick to Mahatma 
Gandhi's programme. ; 

Feb. 2 : Indian Parliament pays homage to the 
Mahatma. . 

Feb. 4 : Bastriya Sevajc Sangh declared uB(» 
lawful body. 


Feb. 5; Country- wide arrests of Maha* 

sabha and B. S. S, Members ; Y. D. Savarkar 
detained. 

Feb. 6 : Mahasabha leaders discuss need for 
reorientation of Mahasabha policy. 

Feb. 7 : The Maharaja of Alwar and the Prime 
' Minister Dr. B. N. Khare externed from State. 
Feb, 8 : Muslim National Guards and the 
Khaksars declared un]aw*fiil organisations. 
Feb. 11 ; Bharatpur State tenipbrarily taken 
over. 

Feb. 12 : Beferendum on the issue of accession 
opens in Junagadh : the ashes of Maliutina 
Gandhi immersed in sacred waters, 

Feb. 13 : Kashmir debate in U.H.O. adjourned. 
Feb. 14: U.P. League Pariiamentaiy l^arty 
decides to liquida te itself. 

Feb. 15 : United States of Kathiawar 
(Saiirashtra) inaugurated at Jamnagar l>y 
Sardar Patel ; Mahasabha decides to withdi-aw 
from political activity, 

Feb. 17 : Pandit Nehru explains policy in 
regard to nationalization of industry in Parlia-- 
■■ ment, . ■ 

Feb. 19 : Deccan Bulers sign agreement for 
merger with Bombay Presidency. 

Feb. 20: Banganapalle State taken over by 
Madras Government. 

Feb. 21 : A.I.C.C. approves new Congress 
constitution. 

Feb, 22 : Pinancial agreement between Britain 
and India reached . 

Feb. 23 : Indian Military Mission arrives in 
London. 

Feb. 24 : Junagadh votes for acemion to 
India j Parliament passes Bailway budget. 
Feb. 25 : Draft constitution for India 
published. 

Feb. 26 ; Government of India declares 
Pakistan foreign territory for customs pur- 
poses, 

Feb. 29 : General budget introduced into 
Parliament; The Maharaja of Nawanagar 
la 5 ’'s foundation-stoiio of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statue in Bombay, 


MARCH 1948 

3!ar. 3 : Piidukotah merges Into India. 

iijTar. 5: "Wlnte paiior on Kashmir dispute 
presented to Dominion I’arlianient. 

Mar. 8 : . Pandit Nehru expounds India’s 
foreign policy in Dominion Parliament. 

Mar. 9 : Kashmir issue before U.N.O. 

Mar. 10: Indian Council of Muslim League 
meets in Madras and decides ' to continue 
present organization, 

3Iar. 14 : Sarvodaya Sama] set up ; Pandit 
Neliru launches first Indian made ship at 
Vizagapatam. 

Mar. 17 : Matsya Union inaugurated. ■ 

itiar. 23 : Besponsibie Government introduced 
in Tfavaneore. 

ilJTar, 24: Bajasthan Union inaugmated. 

Mar. 25 : Communist Party declared unlawful 

. In West Bengal. 

Mar. 28' : , Kalat accede® to Pakistan. 
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ritfs Act of 1784, which estabUshed the 
tlic ISasti and wera granted a charter oi incorpo* jRoard of C!>OTitrol in l^nf'I'ind thA 

T?nff?S\d wat Tovlrnor^with^aTipn” administration of each Of the thro© i'reskicni- 

Ssf ^ 4^)vernor and three coniicillors, Includ- 

fSi romntander-ki-ChieX of the Pre-.i- 

tors. Ihe factoiies and affairs of the Company ,jency Array, The control of the GoTernor- 
on the cast and west coasts of the Kxib-contniciit, Qeneral-in-Conncil was somewhat extended 
and in the Bengal area, were administered at each aaain bir the Charter Act of 170^ 
of the principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. :?! r 7 ? * > - 

George), liombay and Calcutta (Fort William), hnder the Charter Act of 183d the Company 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- coinpened to close its commercial basinoss 
Bisting of the senior servants of the Company. admtoistratlve 

The three *' Presidencies ’* were independent territories In trust for the 

of each other and subordinate only to the direction 

T 5 lrf‘ctftTa In F,'iffland entire civil and military administration 

Directors in JiUgland. legislation in the Governor- 

Qeneral-in-Council, and defined more cloaiiy 

*. ■ ' “■■■■''“ - ' the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 

: ' , tended over the subordinate governments. 

8 After the outbreak of 1857, there was jmssed, 

in 1858, an Act transferring the Government 
of India from the Company to the Crowm. 
This Act made no important change in the 
• t administration in the sub-continent, font the 
Governor-General, as ropresenting the Crown, 
became known as the Viceroy. The Governor- 
, ' . ■ General was the sole representai ive of the Crown ; 

I'j ' : he was assisted by a Council, composed' of high 

I officials, each of whom was responsible f(5r a 

iV special department of the administration. 

FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 

The functions of the Government in India or 
, , Pakistan are perhaps the most extensive of any 

~ ' great administration in the world. It claims a 

share In the produce of the land and in some 
provinceff it has restricted the alienation of 
land from agriculturists to non-agriculturists. 
It undertakes the managomont of landed estates 
, i where the proprietor ia disqualified. In times 
of famine it midertakca relief work and other 
. • remedial measures on a great scale. It manages 

. ; a vast forest property and is the principal 

F-r-^ n-, -ri -T-ii manufactuter of salt and opium. 

_ „ _ _ , . ■« 1 railways of the coun- 

ll.E« CnaKravartby Rajagopalacnari try, and direc tly manages a considerable portion 

„ of them ; it has constructed and it maintains 
Territorial fiesponsibility. — The collapse most of the important irrigation works j it 
of government in the sub-continent consequent owns and manages the post and telegraph 
on the decay of Moghul power and the systems; it bad' until 1st April 1926 the 

Intrigues of the French on the east coast forced monopoly of the note issue, and it alone 

the officers of the Company to assume terri- can set the mints in motion. It lends money 
torlal responsibility in spite of their own de- to municipalities, rural boards, and agri- 
sirea and the insistent orders of the Directors, cnlturists and occasionally to owners of 
Step by step the Company became first the -historic estates. It controls the siile of 
dominant, then the paramount power. r liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
Sn these changed circumstances the system of responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
government by mutually independent and un- medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
wlddy feuncils of the merchants at the Presi- public works of the most intimate character, 
denoy towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- The Government has also close relations with 
llament intervened, and under the Begulatings the States and Unions formed by some of them 
Aafc of nts, a Governor-Geneml and four Joining together. 
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III 


The distribution of these great fimotions 
between the Central Government and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated. It 
was doiSiiJtely regulated by the ileform Act of 


1910,. and the democratic principle then widely 
implanted is greatly developed in the constitu- 
tions for the Provinces and the Centre enacted 
by the, British Parliament in 1985. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it — almost as^ important 
in their provisions as the Act itseli— came 
into general operation In Jaijytjary 1921, 
having received the Boyal Assent on 23rd 
December 1919. (For detailed partJnuiars see 
The Indian Year Boohf 1936-37 antTpreceding 
years). 


Still vaster changes In the direction 
of Indian aeif-government and of Dominion 
Status were brought about by the Government 
oi India Act, 1935, which received the Iloyal 
Assent on 2nd August 1935. The new Act 
embodied two main principles — (1) Provincial 
Autonomy, with a Government responsible to 
an elected Legiglatiire in every Province, and (2) 
at the centre a dyarcliic form of Government, 
based on a federation of British Indian 
l^rovinces and Indian States. Detailed provi- 
sions for the whole scheme were made in the Act 
of 1935, which includes 321 sections and 10 


THE EEFdHMS OF 1919 AND 19S5 

schedules and was the largest and most com- 
plex legislatlve^nactment of the kind ever 
negotiated on tdlt statute book. 

StUI more morae,utous changes were later 
made by the Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
which transferred full power to the two 
Dominions of India and Pakistan. 

The constitutional provisions of the 1935 
Act relating to the Provincial Governments ware 
brought into force on 1st April 1987. Under 
the provisions of the Act it was contemplated 
that the States should enter into Federation with 
British India by executing Instruments of 
Accession. The federal programme was 
suspended on the outbreak of the War, biife 
has been revived in a new form With 
tlie establishment of the Doinmion of India on 
the 15th August 1947. Pending the inauguration ; 
of the permanent constitution to be framed by 
the Constituent Assembly the 1985 Act remains 
in force with adaptations made by Governor- 
General’s orders under section s of the Indian 
Independence Act. 


THE PROVINCES 


The following are under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors' Provinces of British India (there 
being besides these Provinces certain Chief 
Commissioners' Provinces) : — Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, 
the Korth-West Frontier Province, Orissa, 
Bind. The Act recognises Borar as being under 
the, sovereignty of H, E. H. the Nizam of 
jBCyderabad whose Heir Presumptive is else- 
where created Prince of Berar and the Act 
specially provides for its administration along 
with the Central Provinces as one Governor’s 
Province. These arrangements are continued 
by the xVet as adopted. 

The Act creates Orissa and Sind as separate 
Governors’ Provinces and provides for the 
separation of Burma from India and for Its 
constitution as a separate country under 
the Grown. Tiie Act also gives powers for 
the creation of other Governors’ Provinces. 

The following are by the Act constituted as 
Chief Commissioners' Provinces.— Delld, 
Ajraer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Panth Plx)IocIa and British 
Baluchistan. Provision is made for the possible 
creation of others. A Chief Commissioner’s 
Province Is to be administered by the Governor- 
Generai acting, to such extent as he thinks fit, 
through a Chief Gommissioiier to bo appointed . 
by him. .n! 

The Constitution provides for tlie exorcise ^ 
of the executive authority of a Province (which 
extends to matters included in the Provincial and 
Concurrent Legislative Lists) on behalf of His 
Majesty by the Governor. It also provides 
for a “ Council of Ministers to aid and advise ■ 
the Governor in the exercise of his functions/' 


who 


The Governor chooses his Ministers, 
hold office during his pleasure. 

The Legislature, — The Act provides that 
there shall for every Province be a 
Provincial Legislature consisting of Hia 
Majesty represented by the Governor aand 
(a) in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces and Bihar two Chambers 
and (5) in the other Provinces one Chamber, 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the legislative 
Assembly, 

Every Legislative Council Is to be a 
permanent body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may be one-third of its members 
are to retire every third year. Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continue for five years. 

Bepresontation in the Legislative Assembly 
is by separate electorates for each community 
based on the provisions of the Communal Award 
as modified by the Poona Pact of September 25, 
1932, under which a number of seats out of the 
seats classified as general seats are reserved to 
the Depressed Classes. The life of the Provincial 
Assembly is 6 years, wdnle the Lenisiativo 
Council is a permanent body periodically 
renewed. 

While there arc no nominated m 0 mber» 
a?iid no officials in the Assembly-— all members 
of the Lower House are elected— the Governor 
has the right to fill some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exists. (See 
tables, at the end of this Ciiapter for the 
composition of the Provincial Councils and 
ProYiheM' Assemblies,) 
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The Acts of 1915 and 1919 provided for an 
electorate of approximately 3 per cent, of 
the total popiilation, the franchise based 
mainly on a property qualification. .Under 
the reformed constitution about 10 per cent of 
tiie total population were enfranchitjed. Women 
have a xnueh wider franchise ; there are over 
6j000,000 women voters as compared with 
315,000 provided by the Acts c|..1916 and 1919. 
The Act of 1935 secures representation for 
women, for the Depressed Classes, for industrial 
labour and for special interests and for the bulh 
of the small landholders, small cultivators, 
urban ratepayers as well as a substantial section 
of the poorer dasses. 

Under the old constitution the Provinces had 
no original or independent powers. The local 
Ooveriiments were under the superintendence 
direction and control of the Governor-Generai- 
in*Council and the Secretary of State for India. 

The first step which the new constitution took 
was to create autonomous provinces and to 
assign to them a certain exclusive share of the 
activities of Government, All subjects have 
been transferred to the control of the legisla- 
ture. Subjects which are classified as provincial 


are as indicated below, exclusively dealt with by 
the Provincial Government which have power 
to make laws for peace and good government. 
There are no more reserved " subjects. Ail 
subjects are " transferred.” The subjects 
include public order, courts, police, prisons, 
education, health and sanitation, public works, 
agriculture, forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, ^ 
unemployment and certain classes of taxation. 

Both tbe^ Upper and Lower Houses have 
power to initiate legislation except that Money 
Bills can be initiated in the Lower House only. 
Should there be a difference of opinion between 
the two H(^e8 with regard to a Bill the Governor 
has power^to convene a joint session of the 
two Houses. Any Bill affirmed by the 
majority in the joint session shall be taken 
to have been duly passed. 

Special provisions are made for cases In which 
the Governor finds himself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature. 

The Governor of a Province is given power 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his Legislature 
is not in session, he is satisfied that circumstances 
necessitate immediate action. 


DIVISION OF POWERS 


The Act provides for the institution of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of 
India and such other judges as His Majesty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Delhi arid its original jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Dominion, any of the 
Provinces or any of the acceding States, its 
appellate jurisdiction to include certain olassea 
of ax^peals from the High Courts and appeals 
laying from it to His Majesty in Council, The 
Federal Court held its first sitting oa 6th 
December 1937, 

Provisions are made in the Act In relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Public Services 
and for the appointment of a Public Service 
Oommtssion for the Domiuion of Indiaand of one 
for each Province. The duties and powers of 
those Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, which also provides 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Commission between them. 

The Act abolished the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and made him a Minister of' 
the Crown individually responsible for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in 
relation to the affairs of India, 


2. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list; procedure in Bent 
and Eevenue Courts. ’* 


3. Police, including 
police. 


railway and village 


Provincial Legislation.— The Act provides 
for a Ki&w division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came Into operation on 1st April 1937 as 
amended and adapted. 

1. Fahlic order (but not including the use of 
His Maiesty's naval, n^Iifcary or air forces in aid"] 
of the civil power) ; the administration of 
Ittstica ; constitution and organisation of ail 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein ; preventive detention for reasons con- 
neoted with the Kiaiatenanoe of public order; 
persons subjected to such detention. 


Prisonsjreformatories, Borstal institutions 
and other institutions of a like nature, and 
persons detained therein; arrangements with 
other units for the use of prisons and other 
institutions. 

6. Public debt of the Province. 

6. Provincial Public aoivlces and Provincial 
Public Service Commission, 

7. Pfovlucia! pensions, that is to say, 
pensions payable by the Province or out of 
Provincial revenues. 

8. Works, lands and buildings vested in 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes of the Province, 

9. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries, museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Province. 

11. Elections to the Provincial Leglslaturo 
subject to the provisions of this Act. 

12. The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and, if fchereis a Legislative 
CfeuaciJ, of the President and Deputy President 
thereof, the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincial Legislature; 
and, to such extent as is expressly authorised 
by Fart III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 

jd«no«m 0 nts before Oommittees of the Provlacial 
t Legislature. 
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13. local government, that is to say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora- 
tions, improvement tru'its, district boards, 
mining settioment authorities and other local 
aiifchorities for the purjpose of locai self-govern- 
rneiit or village administration, 

14 Public health and sanitation ; hospitals 
,anci dispensaries ; registration of births and 
deaths. 

15. Pilgrimages, other than plljrimages to 
places beyond India. 

10. Burials and burial grounds. ^ 

17. Education, including Univermties other 
than those specified in paragraph 13 of List I. 

18. Communications, that is to say, roads, , 
bridges, ferries, and other means of coiamunica- ' 
tions not specified In List I ; minor railways 
subject to the provisions of list I with respect 
to such railways; municipal tramways ; rope- 
ways; inland waterways and traffic thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterways; ports, subject to the 

. provisions in List I with regard to major ports ; 
vehicles other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles. 

19. Water, that is to say, water- 
supplies, iirigatioa and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power. 

20. Agriculture, including agricultural educa- 
tion and research, protection against pests and 
prevention of plant diseases; improvement 
of stock and prevention of animal diseases ; 
veterinary training and practice, pounds and 

, the prevention of cattle trespass. 

21. Laudjthatis to say, rights in or overland, 

laud tenures, including the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and the collection of rents ; transfer, , 
alienation and dtevolution of agricultural land ; ; 
laud improvement and agricultural loans ; ' 
coloiiimtioa ; Courts of Wards ; encumbered ■ 
and attached estates ; treasiurc trove. , ; 

22. Porests. 

23. Begiilation of mines and oilfields and 
mineral development subject to the provisions 
of List 1 with respect to regulation and deve- 
Ioj7ment under Dominion conkol. 

24. fisheries, 

25. Protection of wild birds and wild animals , 
2G. Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
vince ; markets and fairs ; money-lending and 
money-ienders, 

28. Inns and innkeepers. 

29. Production, supply and distribution of 
goods ; development of industries, subject to 
the provisions in List 1 with respect to the 
development of certain industries under Domi- 
nion control. 

30. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other 
goods ; weights and measures, 

31. Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs j 
that is to say, the production, manufacture, 
pojsession, transport, purchase and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, opium and other narcotic 1 


drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the 
provisions of List 1 and as respects poisons and 
dangerous drugs, to the provisions of List III. 

32. Helief of the poor ; unemployment. 

33. The incorporation, regulation and 
winding-up of corporations not being corpora- 
tions specified in List I or Universities; un- 
incorporated trading, literary, scientific, religious 
and other societies and associations ; co-operative 
societies. 

84. Charities and charitable institutions, 
charitable and religious endowments. 

35, Theatres, dramatic performances arid 
cinemas, but not including the sanotSon of 
cinematogiaph films for exhibition. 

86. Betting and gambling. 

87. Ofifences against laws with respect of 
any of the matters in this list. 

38. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this list. 

39. Land revenue. Including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records, survey for revenue piirjKJses and 
records of rights, and alienation of revenue. 

40. Duties of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or produced in the Province and 
countervailing duties at the same or lower rates 
on similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere in India : — 

(«) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 
ih) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic 
drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotSo 
drugs; 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations con- 
taining alcohol or any substance 
included, in sub-paragraph {b) of this 
entry. 

41. Taxes on agricultural income. 

42. Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 
and windows, 

43. Duties in respect of succession to agri« 
cultural land. 

43A. Estate duty in respect of agricultural 
land, 

44. Taxes on mineral rights, subject to any 
limitations imposed by any Act of the Eederai 
Legislature relating to mineral development, 

45. Capitation taxes, 

46. Taxes on professions, trades, callings 
and employments, subject, how’ever, to the 
provisions of section i42A of the Act. 

47. Taxes on animals and baits. 

48. Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements. 

48A. Taxes on vcliicles suitable for iise on 
rofHls, whether mechanically propelled or not, 
including fcramcars. 

'48B, Taxes on the consumption or rule of 
electricity,, subject, however, to the provisions 
[ol 'fioctiOE 1S4A of the Aot#. 

49. Cesses on the entry of goods into a local 
area for consumption, use oi, sale therein, 
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50. Taxes on liixiuies, including taxes on 
eiitertaiiimeuts, amusements, betting and 
gambling. 

51. The rates of staiui> duty in respect 
of doctuncnfcs other than those specified in the 
provisions of List I with regard to rates of stamp 
duty. 

52. Dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland -^vatorways. 

53. Tolls. 

5-i. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this list, but not including fees taken in any 
Court, 

Concurrent List,— There is also prescribed a 
concurrent Legislative List containing subjects 
in regard to which both the Central Glovenmienb 
and the Provincial Govarnaients enjoy legisla' 
bive powers. 

PAE® I 

1. Criminal law, including all matters included 
in the Indian Penai Code at the date of the 
passing of this Act, but excluding offences 
against laws with respect to any of the matters 
specified in List I or list II and excluding the 
use of His Majesty's naval, military and air 
forces in aid of the civil power. 

2. Orimiaal Procedure, including all matters 
included in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
at the date of the passing of this Act. 

3. Bemoval of prisoners and accused persons 
from one unit to another unit. 

4. Civil Procedure, including the law of 
Limitation and all matters inoiuded in the Code 
of Civil procedure at the date of the passing 
this Act j the recovery in a Governor’s Proviiice 
or a Chief Commissioner's Province of claims 
in respect of taxes and other public demands 
iududiug arrears of land revenue nnd sums 
recoverable as such, arising outside that 
Province. 

6. Evidence and oaths ; recognition of 
laws, public acts and records and judicial 
proceedings. 

6. Marrii^ge and divorce ; infants and minors 
adoption. 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as 
■ regards agricultural laud. 

8. Transfer of property other than agricul- 
tural land ; registration of deeds and documents . 

0. Trusts and Trustees. 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carriage, and other special forms 
of contract, but not including contracts relating 
to agricultural land, 

11. Arbitration. 

12. Bankrujjtcy and insolvency ; administra- 
torS'general and official trustees. 

13. Stamp duties other tlian duties or fee 
collected by means of judicial stamps, but not 
including rates of stamp duty. 

14. Actionable wrongs, save in so far as 
included in laws with respect to any of then 
matters specified in LJ,st I or List II, 


15, Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with rcsitect to any 
of the matters in this list. 

10. Legal, medical and other profess ioiis, 

17. Newspapers, books and printing presses. 

18. Lunacy and mental deUeioncy, including 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic 
and mental deficients. 

19. Poijj^oifi and dangerous drugs. 

20. Mechanically propelled veMclos. 

21. Boilersf 

22. Prevjtnlion of cruelty to animals. 

23. European vagrancy ; eriiuiuai bribes. 

24. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this i^urt of this List. 

25. Fees in respect of any of the matters in 
this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 

PAET IX 

26. Factories, 

27. Welfare of labour ; conditions of labour; 
provident funds ; employers' llabUityand work- 
men’s compensation ; health insurance, including 
invalidity pensions ; old a ge pensions , 

28, Unemployment ins ua*ance. 

29, Trade unions; industrial and labour 
disputes. 

80. The prevention of the extension from 
one unit to another of infectious or contagious 
diseases or pests affecting men, animals or 
plants. 

31. Electricity. 

32. Shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways as regards mechanically propelled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of passengers and goods on inland 
waterways. 

33.. The sanctioning of cinema togratffi films 
for exhibition. 

34. Persons subjected to preventive detea- 
tion under Dominions authority. 

35. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the nmtters in this Part of this List. 

36. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken In aiiy Court, 

By an amendment passed in 1939, it wus 
provided infer alia that In the event of a war 
emergency being proclaimed by the Governor- 
General the Central Govoroment may assume 
executive in addition to legislative autiiority 
over any field and can also with the specific 
sanction of the Governor-General empower 
Federal ofifieers to perform functions ordinarily 
pthe concern of provincial administrations. 

Another amending Act was passed in 1040 
[introduced in Parliament in 1939j to make cer- 
tain readjustments found necessary in the opera- 
tion of the 1935 Act. To safeguard, provincial 
exchequers taxes on mechanical or other road 
vehicles or on the sale or consumption of electri- 
city were added to the L’xovlaoiai liat^ 
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1919 in the system "of government outside The normaUifetime oieach uoimcii of hrate was 
the ' Governors' provinces *’ were of com- five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
narativeiy minor scope, thoxigh considerable three years; but either Cimrober, or both 
modifications were made in the relation- simultaneously, could be dissolved at any time 
shin Idtherto su!)sisting between the Pro- by the Governor- General who had also tlie 
*vincial Governments on the one hand and power to extend the lifetime of either Chamber 
the Government of India and tli$ Secretary in special cixcumstances. 
of State in Council on the other. ■* following table shows the original ailot- 

The Act of 1085 provided or further ment of the elective seats plus one added later 
extensive changes at the Centre, but these were for the North-West frontier Province in the 
onlv to come into force when the Sta%‘S acceded 1010 Act 
to Federation and meanwhile, at me Centre, 
the constitution established by the Act of 1919 
provailrd, subject to certain modifications 
required to bring it into harmony with the new Madras 
conditions in the Provinces. One of these Bombay 

changes was the vesting of certain powers in the Bengal 
Governor- General “in his discretion” which United Provinces 
meant that they were ^*ested in the Governor- Punjab 
General personally as distinct from that of Bihar and Orissa 

the Governor-General in Council. Central I*rovinces 

The Act of 198o also ioolc the relations North-West Frontier 
between the Crown and the States outside VtovZcl 
the purview of the Governor* General in Council Burraa 
and entrusted them to a new authority ** 


Legislative Council 
Assembly, State, 


and Crown Representative were held by the The Government of India Act, 1985, by 
same person. separating Burma from India eliminated the 

The only concrete changes made in the members, 

constitution of the Central Government by TUI 1937 Berar was represented by nomination, 
the 1919 Constitution xvere the removal of After the t^oniniencemont of the Government 
thestaiutory bar to the appointment of more of India Act. 1935, the number of elected seats 
than six members of the Governor- General’s both in the Assembly and the Council of State 
Executive Council (which, however, had the were increased by one and assigned to 
far-reaching consequence that a majority of tlie Berar. 
members of the Cfmmcil were Indians) and t atc-w 

the reconstitution in a much more enlarged i-AifcK 

represenfaitive and independent form of the In order to v’alidate a scheme of 

Central Legislature. This became, like the attaching the smaller States to bigger States, 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province, to ensure better administrative' facilities, 
a legdslatiire with all the plenary powers gen- I*arllamenfc in the spring of 1944 enacie<l a 
erally given to such a body save such as are measure w’hich marks a departure from some 
specifically withheld by the terms of the Act. of the provision of the Government of India 
It consisted of two Chambers, The “ CouncU measure was called t)m India 

of State ” was a body of 58 members, including f Attachment oi States) Act of 1944, Here is 
82 elected and 26 nominated, of whom not more * — 

than 20 might be oificials. The Indian l. At the instance, or with the consent 
Legislative Assembly ” consisted of 141 members, of His Slajesty’s Ttoprc.sentative for the exercise 
of whom 102 wore elected. Of the 89 nominated of functions of the Grown in its relations with 
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(b) Tlie relmquisliaaient, as a consequence 
of afctacliraeiit, of any such po'wers or Jurisdiction 
of the Crown as aforesaid; and 

(c) The transfer of cases pending at the date 
of attachment hefore courts or officers of the 
Crown, and tins sub-section simll have effect 
notwithstanding anything in the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act of 1890, the Government of 
India Act of 1935, any other Act for the time 
being in force, or any Letters Patent, Orders in 
Councii, or other instruments, 

2, This section shall be deemed always to 
have had effect. Provided that His Majesty’s 
liepresontative for the exercise of the functions 
of the Grown In its relations 'with Indian States 
may give such directions, if any, as he thinks 
proper for rendering valid or lawful anything 
done or omitted before the passing of this Act 
which w'ouid be invalid or unlawful by virtue 
of the provisions of this sub-section. 

S. The Act may be cited as the India (Attach- 
ment oC States) Act, 1944. 

Other Changes.— ‘In March 1945 ParHament 
the amended Constitution Act to enable the 
Ijpgislatures in India to authorise the imposition 
of estate duty and provided for the manner in 
which the proceeds wx*re to be distributed. 

Ill October of the same year Parliament passed 
an Act to remedy tiie anomalous situation in 
wbiclJKpt'.rsons T,vho had been on w'ar service lost 
their voting rights in some cases by falling to 
retain tiieir “ residential qualification." 


Formally Inaugurated in April 1987, the 
provincial part of tiie new constitution functioned 
for about two and a half years with a fair 
amount of smoothness, but at the end of that 
period it broke down in seven out of the eleven 
provinces because of the resignation of their; 
office by the Congress Ministries on the warj 
issue. Thereupon the Governors of those pro- 
vinces assumed sole charge of the Administration 
aided by Advisers responsible to them. The 
constitution remained virtually suspended in 
iliose provinces. 

At the end of the war Congress Ministrie.s 
were re-established in eight provincas and in 
another (the Punjab) the Congress participated 
in a coalition. 

The federal part of the constitution could 
not be inaugurated according to plan owing to 
diverse factors— -the difficulties experienced by 
the Princes in acceding to Fedeiwtion except 
oaths fulfilment of certain conditions, the 
internal, political and communal differences In 
British India and, above all, by the declaration 
of war which militated against any major 
changes in the governmental machinery at 
the Centre. 

The Viceroy openly announced that steps 
for the enforcement of the federal part of; 
the constitution would remain suspended, 
although he also expressed the hope that 
conditions, internal as well as external, would so 
settle down as to permit of a reconsideration oT 
the position at an early date. Apart .Irom 
the -war situation, which precluded any major 
undertaking relating to the Indian constitution, 
the steadily deteriorating internal political 
situation pushed into the background 
snoasares for the revival of the Federaticwi 
envisaged by the Government of India Act. 


In February 1946 an amending Act authorised 
the Central Legislature, when a Proclamation of 
emergency under seetion. 102 of the Cojistitution 
Act is ill force, to make laws upon matters wlilch 
are not included in any of the Legislative Lists. 

In March of the same year an Act was passed 
by which ^ the provision that there should be 
three Service Members in 'the Viceroy’s Executi've 
Council, and one Member with stated legal 
qualifioatirons, was removed. This was to enable 
a " political '* Govenimeiit to be formed at the 
Centre ma^.e up entirely of non-offieials. 

By th^ time the w'ar w'as over and it -w'as pro- 
posed to revoke the Proclamation of emergency 
under section 102. But the Centre would then 
have lost their war-time powers in matter.^ which 
normally fall wdthin the Provincial sphere. As 
the economic dislocation created by the war still 
persisted, it was desired that, in the intcrc.sts of 
a smooth transition from the conditions of war 
to those of peace, the emergency powers of the 
Centre in regard to certain matters should con- 
tinue for some time more. The Parliamentary 
Act referred to above accordingly continued 
temporarily for a maximum period of 5 yeai’S 
certain powers in respect of foodstuffs and some 
substances essential for the civil population 
such as paper, textiles, iron and steel*,, etc.; 
unemployment among war-workers ; and the 
requisitioning of land and biiiklirigs. 


, Provincial Governmenfs. — The Provincial 
I Constitution w’^as suspended in seven out of 
I eleven provinces as the indirect result of the 
war— the popular Ministries in those provinces 
having resigned on the war issue and rendered 
the formation of other Ministries in tlieir 
places impossible owing to the numerical disposi- 
tion of the party strength. 

The constitution was restored in one of 
the provinces, namely, Orissa, in the autumn 
of 1941, thanks to the successful efforts of the 
Oppo,sition to wean away certain members from 
the ■majority party. This Ministry fell in 1944 
and the Governor was once again forced to take 
over the administration. 

Assam faded out of the picture during Christ- 
mas week in 1941. Following the resignation of 
one of his principal supporters in the Cabinet, the 
Premier of Assam resigned and the Governor, 
finding it impossible to form a stable Ministry, 
took over the reins of administration by invoking 
section 93 of the Government of India Act. 
Eight months later the same Premier succeeded 
in forming a Coalition Ministry and obtaining 
adequate support for It, 

Similarly in 1943 a Ministry was formed in 
the North-Western Frontier Province, where, 
too, the operation of section 93 of the Act was 
abrogated. Old undivided Bengal, which had had 
a fairly good nm of provincial autonomy, came 
under a cloud in 1944 when consequent on the 
failure of the Ministry to command the con- 
fidence of the legislature, the Governor applied 
section 93 to the province. Subsequent to the 
general elections held in the cold weather of 
1945-46, ministerial Government was restored in 
all the Provinces. 


ACT IN OPERATION 
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INDEFEMDIHCE ACT 


Soon after t!ie Xabotir OoTernraent 
took office it initiated measures to end 
ilie political dead-lock in the snb-conti- 
neiit. 1’hey first sent out a Parliamentary 
Delegation consisting of eight members to ascer- 
tain the views of Indian leaders and convey to 
them the broad general attitude of the political 
•parties in Britain, After some time the British 
Government sent out a Cabinet Mssion con- 
sisting of Lord Pethwlck-Lawxence,^i« Stafford 
Cripps and A. V. Alexander who were authorised 
by the Cabinet to negotiate and <#ettle vithin 
the broad framework of the British Govern- 
ment’s policy the constitutional aM political 
problems of India in association witifthe Vice- 
roy. The Mission arrived in India on March 
23, 3946 and remained in the country for 
about three months. (It left on June SO). 

After prolonged consultations which showed 
that there was no agreement among the two 
major political parties on such fundamental 
issues as one state or two, the Cabinet Mission 
formulated its own proposals for the setting up of 
a machinery to draw a constitution for the sub- 
continent. These proposals were published on 
May 16. 

MISSION PROPOSALS 

At the outset the mission flatly declared that 
they were against the division of the sub-con- 
tinent into tvm independent States but at the 
same time recognized the need for meeting the 
point of view of the Muslim League. 

Inevitably the proposals took the form of a 
comjiroinise both as regards the nature of the 
Ihial constitution as ‘well as of the machinery 
for drafting it. Broadly speak'ing, the Mission 
suggested what has been called a three-tier j 


constitution consisting of a Union centre, the 
Provinces, and an intermediate authority formed 
by grouping contiguous Provinces according to a 
certain pattern. 

The procedure for drafting such a constitution 
wss also in the nature of a compromise, l^lrst 
there was to be a Constituent Assembly fornied. by 
representatives drawn from the Provincial 
Assemblies, the number of representatives to 
be proportional to the numerical strength of the 
community in the respective Provinces. Only 
three elements w^ere to be recognized for purposes 
of representation, the Muslims, the Sikhs, and 
the rest grouped together and called general. 
After a preliminary meeting to decide general 
business, etc. the Provincial representatives in 
the Constituent Assembly W'erc to divide up into 
three sections, one formed, broadly speaking, 
by those coming from the north-west, a second by 
those coming from the east, and a tliird by those 
coming from the rest of the country. These 
sections w^ere then to settle Provincial constitu- 
tions for the Provinces included in each section 
and also to decide whether any group constitu- 
tion was to be set up and if so with what Provin- 
cial subjects the group authority was to deal. 
In other words, the Constituent Assembly was a 
sovereign law’-making body within certain limits 
and could frame whatever constitutitm it liked, 
India could remain within the Oommonw'ealth, 
or if she so desired slie could leave it. 

At this point it wmuld be interesting to set 
out the composition of the Constituent Assembly 
as proposed by the Mission, for it is this very 
same Assembly shorn of its r<'prcsentativea 
from Pakistan that is functioning today both as 
a Constituent Assembly as well as a parliament 
for the Dominion of India. 


Province-- 


SECTIOi^ A 


Geiieral Total 


Madras 




45 

4 

49 

Bombay 




19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 




47 

8 

55 

Bihar 




31 

6 

36 

Central Provinces 

■' . 



16 

1 

17 

Orissa 




9 

0 

9 



Total.. 

.. 

167 

20 

187 


Section B 






Province — 



General 

JGifdim 

SU'lts 

ToM 

Punjab 


. '■ ' ■■ . 

8 

in 

4 

28 

Kovth-West Frontier Province . . 

■ » . " ' ■■ 


0 

3 

0 

3 

bind 

.. 


1 

3 

0 

4 



Total.. 

9 

*~i2 

4 



Section C 






Province — 




Ckyieml Muslim Total 

Bengal 

■ ■ 

• • • . 


27 

33 

GO 

Assam , . 

.. 

.. , .. 


7 

3 

10 



Total, . 

. . 

34 

s 

70 

Total for British India . . 




202 



Maximum for Indian States 



.'I 

93 





Total,. 

. . 

385 




Note. — ^I n order to represent the CMef 
Commissioners’ Provinces there was added to 
Section A the member representing Delhi in the | 
Central Legislative Assembly, the member repre^' 


seating Ajiner-Merwara in the Central Legislative 
Assembly and a representative elected by the 
Coorg Legislative Council. To Section B was 
added fopresentative of British Baluchistan. 
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India also needed a new Government liaving 
popular support to carry through some of the 
lieavy tasks with which the Administration was 
faced. So the Cabinet JMis&ion also proposed 
that while the Constitution-making proceeded, 
an interim Govorninent consisting of leaders 
drawn fron the major political parties was to 
foe immediately formed. 

Such, in outline were the main recommenda- 
tion of the Cabinet Mission to help solve the 
political lirofolcm. . Neither the Congress nor 
the League gave those recommendations whole- 
hearted acceptance. Both sides expressed 
doubts and fears so that on a number of occasions 
the Mission had to come out with statements 
intended to clarify some point or other. Another 
factor which served to complicate the situation 
was that neither the Congress nor the League 
believed in the good faith of the other : each 
claimed that it had accepted the proposals 
while the other had rejected them. The problem 
of forming an Interim Government also presented 
enormous difliculty. After prolonged negotia- 
tions conducted by the Viceroy, however, the 
Congress agreed to accept office and an Interim 
Oovknmoiit was at last formed on Sept. 2. 
But the I^eague continued to stand out and 
violent demohstratious occurred all over the 
country. The Viceroy followed up with further 
negotiations and, at last the League too agreed 
to join tlie Go’/ornment (October 15), but 
refused to co-operate with the work of the 
Constituent Assembly on the ground that the 
Congress had not really accepted the Mission 
proposals in regard to certain points in the 
procedure. 

Hreanwhile temper both inside the Government 
and out in the country continued to rise, making 
any compromise between the two points of 
view imiwRsible. The Congress argued that 
if the League did not co-operate in the work of 
the Constituent Assembly it could not stay in 
the Interim Government as tiie Constituent 
Assembly and the Interim Government were 
integral parts of a single formula. The League 
retorted that as the Congress had accepted 
neither the letter nor the spirit of the Mission 
proposals the League had as good a right to stay 
in the Cabinet as the Congress. A conference 
in London (December 5), availed little, except to 
make confusion worse confounded. The w’hole 
situation was fast getting out of liand and when 
at last the Congress bluntly demanded that the 
League must leave the Government and the 
League equally bluntly asked for the dissolution 
of the Constituent Assembly it was quite clear 
that a decision could no longer be postponed. 

WITHDRAWAL PLAN 

One way of trying to make the two sides agree 
was for Britain to declare that she would leave 
India by a certain fixed time regardless of 
whetiier the two sides had come to an agreement^, 
or not by then. This Britoin at last did through 
an announcement made by the Prime Ministef in 
Parliament. The date fixed by the British 
Goverpment for withdrawal was dune, 1948. 
It is worthwhile reproducing the relevant parts 
of the declaration made by Mr. Attlee on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1947 as it constitutes a landmark i* 
the progress of India towards indepeadenee ; 

* • ■ ♦ 


"'‘It has long been the policy of successive British 
Governments to work towards the realisation of 
self-government in India. In pursuance of 
this policy, an increasing measure of responsibi- 
lity has been devolved on Indians, and today 
the civil administration and the Indian armed 
forces rely to a very large extent on Indian 
civilians and officers. In the constitutional 
field, the Acts of 1919 and 1935 passed by the 
British Parliament each represented a substantial 
transfe* of i>olitical power. In 1940, the Coali- 
tion Government recognised the principle that 
Indians sh#uld themselves frame a new consti- 
tution for a fully autonomous India, and in the 
offer of they invited them to set up a Con- 
stituent Assembly for this purpose as soon as the 
war was over. ... . 


jrUNE IMS 

The declaration of the Prime Minister of 
March 15 last, which met with general approval 
in Parliament and the country, made it 
clear that it was for the Indian people themselves 
to choose their future status and constitution 
and that, In the opinion of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the time had come for responsibility for 
the Government of India to pass into Indian 
hands. 

** The present state of uncertainty is fraught 
with danger and cannot be indefinitely prolonged. 
His IMajesty’s Government wish to make it 
clear that it is their definite intention to take 
necessary steps to effect the transference of power 
to responsible Indian hands by a date not later 
than June, 1948.. .. . 

‘ ‘HisMajesty’s Government are anxious to hand 
over their responsibilities to a Government which, 
resting on the sure foundation of the support 
of the people, is capable of maintaining peace 
and administering India with justice and effici- 
ency. It is therefore essential that all parties 
should sink their differences in order that they 
may be ready to shoulder the great responsi- 
bilities w'liich will come upon them next year. 

“After months of hard work by the Cabinet 
Mission a great measure of agreement w^as 
obtained as to the method by which a constitu- 
tion should be worked out. This 'was embodied 
in their statements of May last. His Majesty's 
Government there agreed to recommend to 
Parliament a constitution worked out in accor- 
dance with the proposals made therein by a 
fully representative Constituent Assembly. 

“ But if itshould appear that such a constitution 
will not have been worked out by a fully repre- 
sentative Assembly before the time mentioned, 
His Majesty’s Government will have to consider 
to wdiom the pow’ers of the Central Government 
in British India should be handed over, on the 
due date, whether as a whole to some form of 
Central Government for British India, or in 
some areas to the existing Provincial Govern- 
ments, or in such other ways as may seem moat 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian 
people.” 

PROCEDURE 

This declaration did not by any means put 
an end to conflict. For though the British 
offered to withdraw they did not say to whom 
power , was to be transferred in any particular 
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arpa in casse no agreement had ineamviiiio 
been reaciied among the major parties 
in the country. Worse still, there were 
one or two passages in the statement 
which led one to infer that power would he 
transferred to those who happened to be in actual 
possession of it at the time of the withdrawal. 
This led to a mad struggle for power through 
jiiass movement in snoli of those Provinces as 
Jiad a Muslim majority but a iion»Muslim 
iueague brovernment. A mass ^n<i»vement 
in Assam too a}>pearecl to be imminent. 
Matters had undoubtedly come a head 
and if an explosion was to be avoided yet 
another attempt had to be made to Mng the 
two parties i.ogether and agree on a'^common 
solution. The ' instrument tlirough which a 
coiunion solution was at last reached was the 
person of Lord Mountbatteu who had mean- 
while taken the place of Lord Wa%'ell as Viceroy 
an<l Go vernor- General (March 24, 1047). As soon 
as he assumed oflice Lord Moiintbatten opened 
fresh negotiations with t.hc Congress and the 
League and after prolonged talks with both sides 
succeeded in bringing about an agreement based 
on the division of India, the partition of the 
Punjab, Bengal and Assam, and the early trans- 
fer of GOinpie'te power on the basis of Dominion 
Status. The procedure to be followed for 
dividing the country w'as simultaneoiisly an- 
nounced in London and in India on June 3. 

The Provincial Legislative Assemblies of 
Bengal and the Punjab (excluding the Pluropean 
members) w'ere each to be asked to meet in two 
parts, one representing the Muslim majority 
districts and the other the rest of the Province. 
Por the purpose of determining the population 
of districts, the 1941 census ligui’es were to be 
taken as authoritative. 

The members of the two parts of each Legisla- 
tive Assembly sitting separately would be em- 
powered to vote whether or not the Province 
should be partitioned. If a simple majority of 
either part decided in favour of partition, division 
would be made accordingly. 

Before the question as to the partition is 
decided, it is desirable that the representatives of 
each part should know in. advance winch Con- 
stituent Assembly the Province as a •whole 
would join in.tiie event of the tw’o parts sub- 
sequently decWiug to remain united- Tiierefore 
if any member of either Legislative Assembly so 
demands, there should be held a meeting of all 
members of the Legislative Assembly (other than 
Europeans) at %vhich a decision w’oiild foe taken on 
the issue as to which Constituent Assembly the 
Province as a whole would join if it were decided 
by the two parts to remain united. 

In the event of partition being decided upon, 
each part of the Legislative Assembly would, on 
behalf of the areas they represent, decide which 
of the alternatives mentioned above to adopt. 

Two Parts. — For the immediate purpose of. 
deciding on the issue of partition, the member&i 
of the Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the 
Punjab would sit in two parts according to 
Muslim majority districts and non-Muslim 
majority districts. 

This was only a prelinunary step of a purely 


vinoes a detailed iiive.stigatton (>r b(.'iindary ques- 
tions 'WOLil.l be needed; and as soon as a decision 
involving partition had been taken for either .Pro^ 
Vince a boundary commission would be set up by 
the Governor- General, the memherslni) and 
terms of reference of which would be settled in 
consultation with those concerned. It -wonkl be 
instructed to demarcate the boundaric'S of the 
t'wo parts of the Punjab on the basis of ascer- 
taining the contiguous majority areas of Muslims 
and non-Muslims. 

Tt would also be instructed to take into account 
other factors. Similar instructions would bo given 
to the Bcii.gal Boundary Commission. Until 
the report of .a boundary cominissioii had been 
put into effect, the provisional bouiularies 
indicated in the Appendix w’ould be used. 

Sind. — The Legislative Assembly of Sind 
(excluding the European members) would at a 
special meeting also take its own dc!.‘ision on the 
alternatives mentioned above. 

N.W.F.P.-Thc position of tlie ISLW.F.P. 
was excei')tional. Two of the three representatives 
of thh province were already parti'.'lpa1.ui.g in 
the existing Constituent Assembly'. But it was 
dear, in view of it-s geograj^hical sitiiation, and 
other consideration.s, that if the whole or any 
part of the Punjab decided not to join the existing 
Constituent Assembly, it would be iiecebsary to 
give the MAV.F.P, an opportunity to reconsider 
its position. 

Accordingly, in such an event, a referendum 
would be made to the electors of the present Legis- 
lative Assembly in the M.W.F.P. to choose which 
of the alternatives meritioned above they \visiie<i 
to adopt. The referendum would be held under 
the aegis of the Governor-General and in con- 
sultation with the Provincial Government. 

British Baluchistan. — British ILiIuchlstan 
had elected a member but he had not taken his 
seat in the existing ConaUtuonfc Assembly, in 
view of its geographical situation, tl)is Province 
would also be given au opportunity to reconsider 
its position and to choose which of the alternatives 
iuctttioned above to adopt. H.K. the Governor- 
General was examining how this could most 
appropriately be done. 

Assam. — Though Assam w'aa predominantly a 
non-Muslim Province, the district of Sylhet which 
was contiguous to Bengal was predorninanMy 
Muslim. There had been a demand that, in 
the event of the i-)artition of Bengal, Sylhet 
should be amalgamated with the Muslim part 
of Bengal. Accordingly, if it was decided that 
Bengal should be partitioned, a referendum 
would bo held in Sylhet district under the aegis of 
the' Governor- General and in consultation with 
the Assam Provincial Government to decide 
whether the di.strict of Sylliot siiould continue 
to form part of the Assam Provinct' or sJiould 
be amalgamated with the new Province of 
Eastern Bengal, if that Province agreed, 

"Sf the referendum resulted in favour of amalga- 
mation with Eastern Bengal, a Boundary Com- 
mission with terms of reference similar to tliose 
for the Punjab and Bengal would be set up to 
demarcate the Muslim majority areas of Sylhet 


temporary nature aa it was evident that for |»^strict and contiguous Muslim majority areas of 
the purpose of a iSnal partition of these Pro- 1 adjoining districts, which, would tiien be 
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traiisieiTc-d to Eastern Bengal. Tlio rest of the' 
As^aiii Province ^vouId in any case continue to 
participate in the proceedings of the existing 
Constituent Assembly. 

If it was decided that Bengal and the Punjab 
siioiild be partitioned, it would bo necessary to 
hold fresh elections to choose their representatives 
on the seaio of one for every million of population 
according to the principle contained in the 
< 'abinct Mission’s Plan of May 16, 1946. Similar , 
elections would also have to be held for Syihet: 
ill the e\'oiit of its being decided that this district 
filiould form part of East Bengal. The number, 
of representatives to wliich each area would be 
entitled was as foBow'S : — 


Province 

S>']het District 
\Vcst Bengal 
l^ast Bengal . , 
West Punjab . 
East Punjab , , 


General Muslims Sildis 

1 2 

15 4 

12 29 

6 12 

6 4 


Kil 

mi 

mi 

2 

2 


Total 

3 

19 

41 

17 

12 


In accordance with the mandates given to 
them, the reiu’csentatives of the various areas 
would either join the existing Constituent] 
Assembly or form a new Constituent Assembly. 

INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT 

Such were the terms of the procedme agreed 
upon for effecting the constitutional changes. 
The terms relating to independence announced 
by Lord Mountbatten were embodied in an Act| 
called the Indian Independence Act wMch was 
introduced into Parliament on July 5, passed 
on July 15 and became laiv at 10.45 A.M, on! 
July 18. The more important clauses of the 
Act are reproduced below : 

Clause 1, Section 1 : As from August 15, 
1947, two independent Dominions shall be set 
up in India, to be known respectively as India 
and Pakistan. 

*Section 2 : The said Dominions arc hereafter; 
in this Act referred to as ‘the new Dominions’ 
and the said 15th day of August is hereafter In 
this Act referred to as ‘the appointed day \ 

Clause 2, Section 1 : Subject to the pro- 
visions of sub-sections {3} and (4) of this section 
the territories of India shall be the territories 
under the sovereignty of His Majesty which, 
immediately before the appointed day, were 
included in British India except the territories: 
which, under sub-section (2) of tins section are tp] 
be the territories of Pakistan. | 


of representatives of that Pro\1ncc taking part in 
the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, the 
territories whicli, at the date of the passing of 
tins Act, are included in that Province, .... 

Section 5 : For each of the new Dominions, 
there shall be a Governor-General, who shaii 
be appointed by His Majesty and shall represent 
Hig Majesty for the purpose of the Government; 
of the Dominion. 

Provide# that, unless and until provision to' 
the contrary is made by a law of the legislature 
of either oflhe new Dominions, the same person 
may be Governor- General of both the new 
Dominions, 

Legislature.—Section 6, Sub-section 1 : Thd 
legislature of each of the new Dominions shall 
have full power to make laws for that I>omimoJi, 
including laws having extra-territorial operation. 

Sub-section 2 : No law and no provision 
of any law made by the legislature of cither of ‘ 
the new Dominions shall be void or inoperative 
on the ground that it is repugnant to the law 
of England, or to the provisions of this or any 
existing or future Act of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, or to any Order, Pule or 
Eegulatiott made under any such Act ; and the 
powers of the legislatures of each Dominion 
include the power to repeal or amend any such 
Act, Order, Pule or Pegulation in so far as it is 
part of the law of the Dominion. 

Sub-section 3 : The Governor-General of 
each of the new Dominions shall have full power , 
to assent in His Majesty’s name to any law of 
the legislature of that Dominion and so much 
of any Act as relates to the disallowance of laws 
by His Majesty, or the reservation of laws for 
the signification of His Majesty’s ificasuxe thereon 
or the suspension of the operation of laws until 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasui’e thereon 
shall not apply to laws of the legislature of either 
of the new Dominions. 

States.*— Section 7, Sub-section 1 As from 
the appointed day : 

(a) His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have no responsibility as 
respects the Government of any of the territories 
which, immediately before that day, were in- 
cluded in British India. 


- ' FaMstan ■ Temtoiies. — “Section 2J ■ Sub- 
ject to the i)rovMon of sub-section 3* and 
of this section, the territories of I’aldistan shall be : 
the territories which, on the appointed day, are! 
included in the Pro'sdnees of East Bengal and the 
West Punjab, as constituted under the two 
following sections; the territories wliich, at; 
the date of the passing of this Act, are included 
in the P’rovince of Sind and the Chief Commissi- 
oner’s Province of British BalucMstan ; and if, 
whether before or after the passing of this A#tj 
but before the appointed day, the Governor- 
General declares that the majority of the valid 
votes cast in the referendum which at the date of, 
the passing of this Act is being or has recently; 
been held in that behalf under his authority in 
the North-West Frontier Province are in favoux, 


(b) The suzerainty of His Slalesty over 
the Indian States lapses, and with it, all treaties 
and agreements in force at the date of the passing 
of this Act between His Majesty and the Pulers 
of Indian States, all functions exercisable by 
His Majesty at that date with respect to Indian' 
States, all obligations of His Majesty existing 
at that date towards Indian States or the Pulers 
thereof, and all powers, rights, authority or 
juiisdiction exercisable by His Majesty at that 
date in or in relation to Indian States by treaty, 
grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise 

Constitaeiit Assemblies. — Section 8, Sub- 
jection 1 : In the case of each of the new 
Dominions, the powers of the legislature of the 
Dominion shall, for the purpose of making pro- 
vision as to the constitution of the Dominion, foe . 
exercisable in the first instance by the Constituent 
Assembly of that Dominion, and references 
in this Act to the legislature of the Dominion 
shall be construed accordingly. 
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•, Sub-section 2 1 Except insofar as* other 
provision is made by, or in accordance with a 
law made by the Constituent Assembly of the 
new Dominion under sub-section 1 of this section, 
each of the new Dominions and ail Provinces 
‘ and other parts thereof shall be governed as 
nearly as may be in accordance with the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 ; and the provisions 
oT’tiiat Act, or the Orders-in-Council, Pules 
mid otiier instruments made thereunder, shall, 
so far as tliey are applicable, and subi|c^ to any 
express provisions of this Act, and with such 
orfpssions, additions, adaptations ani modifica- 
tionsi as may be specified in orders of the 
Governor-General under the next si^ceeding 
section, have effect accordingly. 

Provided that — 

(a) The said provision shall apply in relation 

to each of the new Dominions and nothing in 
tins sub-section shall be construed as continuing 
on or after the appointed day any Central 
Government or legislature common to both the 
new Dominions. . 

(b) E'othing in this sub-section shall be 
construed as continuing in force on or after the 
appointed day any form of control ])y His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
over the affairs of the new Dominions, or of any 
l^rovinco or other parts thereof. 

(c) So much of the said provisions as requires 
the Governor-General or any Governor to act 
in his discretion or exercise his individual 
judgment as respects any matter shall cease to 
have effect as from the appointed day. 

(d) As from the appointed day, no provincial 
Bill shall be reserved under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure, and no provincial AcT shall 
be disallowed by Bis Majesty thereunder.” 

Legislature’s Power.— (e) The powers ofj 
the Federal legislature or Indian legislature under 
that Act, as in force in relation to each Dominion, 
Bhail in the first instance bo exercisable by the ' 


Constituent Assembly of the Dominion, in 
addition to the powers exercisable by that 
Assembly under sub-section 1 of this section. 

Sub-section 3 : Any provision of tlte 
Government of India Act, 1935, which as applied 
to either of the new Dominions by sub-section 
2 of this section and the order therein rnterred to, 
operates to limit the x^ow'er of tiie legislature of 
that Dominion shall, unless and lintil other 
provision is made by, or in accordance with a 
law made by the Constituent Assembly of the 
Dominion In accordance with the provisions of 
sub-section 1 of this section, have the like efiect 
as a law of the legislature of the Dominion 
limiting for the future the x)owers of that 
legislature 

Instruments of Instructions. — Section 10, 
Sub-section 4 : It is hereby declared that the 
Instruments of Tnstructions issued before 
the passing of this Act by His Majesty to 
the Governor-General and the Governors of 
Provinces lapse as from the appointed day, and 
nothing in this Act shall be construed as continu- 
ing in force any provision of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, relating to such Instruments 
of Instructions. 

Suh-section 5 : As from the appointed day so 
much of any enactment as requires the apxwoval 
of His Majesty-in-Councii to any rules of court 
shall not apply to any court in either of the new 
Dominions. 

TWO DOMINIONS 

The Act, in short, established t^vo independent 
Dominions, called India and Pakistan as from 
August 15, 1047 and transferred all power and 
authority in the respective areas to the Cons- 
tituent Assembly of India which was already 
in . existence, and the Constituent Assembly 
of Pahlstan which was yet to be formed. 

Pending the drafting and promulgation of the 
new constitution, the form of administration 
continued as under the 1935 Act as adapted by 
or^lers made by the Governor-General. 


DRAFT CONSTITUTION 


The Indian Constituent Assembly, set up on 
the recommendation of the Cabinet Mission, ap- 
pointed a Committee (Aug. 29, 1947) consisting of' 
Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Mr. N. Gopalaswamy 
lyyangar, Mr. K, M, Munshi, Saiyid Mohamed 
Saadulah, Mr. N. Maclhava llao and the late 
D. P. Khaitan with Dr. B. B. Ambedkar as 
chairman to draft a constitution for India, This 
committee submitted its report to the President 
of the Constituent Assembly on Feb. 21, 1948. 
Though there may he difference in detail the main 
features of the new Constitution will probably 
be the same as those proposed by the Draft 
Committee. Here is a summary of the draft 
constitution : 

■ Preamble. — The preamble which closely 
follows the Objectives Besolution of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly declares that the aim of the new. 
Constitution is to constitute India into a Sov- 
ereign Democratic Bepublic ; to secure to all its 
citizens justice, social, economic and iioliticat ; 
liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and 
W’orship I ecftiftilty of st^^tus #nd of opportunity ; 


and to promote among all Fraternity assuring 
the dignity of the individual and the unity of the 
Nation. In a foot-note to the Draft, the Com- 
mittee explains tl tat tiie question of the relation- 
ship bctw'cen this Democrat ic Bepiibiie and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations remains to 
be decided subsequently. The reference to 
” Fraternity *’ in the preamble is of especial 
significance at the present moment as the need 
for fraternal concord and good-will in India in 
never greater tlmn now. 

Part I deals with the Union and its territory 
and jurisdiction. 

India is described as a Union of Slates and for 
the sake of uniformity the Units of the Union 
Bave been described as * States ’ whether they 
are«known at present as Governors’ Provinces 
or -Chief Commissioners’ Provinces or Indian 
States. The States have been divided into 
three classes : — 

(a) ' States enumerated in Part I of the First 
*' . - Schedule which correspond to tho existing 
Govemoys’ Provinces ^ 
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(&) States enumerated in Part II of tlie 
First Schedule whicli correspond to tlie 
existing Chief Commissioners’ Provinces 
and 

{(•) States enumerated iu Part HI of the 
First. Schedule which correspond to the 
Indian States winch have acceded to 
the Dominion. 

h\ addition, the territory of India includes the 
Andaman and Nicolar Islands enumerated in 
Part IV of the .First Schedule and any other 
territory wdiich may be acquired by the ITnioii, 

Provision 3ms been made for the admission. 
e.stablishmeiit and formation of iierv States. 

CITIZENSHIP 

Part IT deals with citizenship. 

Article 5 of the Draft lays down who shall be a 
citizen of India at the date of the commence- 
ment of the new Constitution. Every person 
who or either of whose parents or any of whose 
grand-parents w’aa born in the territory of India 
a.s defined in tiie Constitution and who has not 
made liis permanent abode in any foreign State 
after the first day of April, 1047 ; and every 
person who or either of whose parents or any of 
whose grand-parents was born in Indians defined 
in the Government of India Act, 19J^5 (as 
origiually enacted), or in Burma, Ceylon or 
Malaya, and who ha.s his domicile in the territory 
of India as defined in the Constitution, shall be 
a citizen of India, provided that he has not 
acquired the citizenship of any foreign State 
beft>rc the date of commencement of the Consti- 
tution, The main principle embodied in this 
Article is that in order to be a citizen of the Union 
at its inception a person must have some kind 
of territorial connection with the Union, whether 
by birth or <.le.scent or domicile. The Article also 
keeps in view the requirements of the large 
number of displaced persons who have had to 
migrate to India within recent months and pro- 
vi(lps for them a .specially easy mode of acquiring 
doniicile and, thereby, citizenshq) ; for, under the 
3<jXplanation to the Article, a person shall be 
deemed to have liis domicile in the territory 
of India if he would have had his domicile in 
such territory under Part II of the Indian 
8n<»cession Act, 1925, had the provisions of that 
Part been appU<‘abIe to him, or if he has, before 
the date of conm\encement of the Constitution, 
deprtsited in the office of the District Magistiate 
a declaration in writing that he desire.s to acquire 
sueli domicile and has resided in the territory 
of India for at least one month before the date 
of the declaration. 

The acquisition of citizen.ship after the date of 
commoneement of the Gonsititution has been 
left to be regulated by law by the Paiiiaracnt 
of the Unions 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

Part III drals with Fundamental Rights. ^ 

The Fundamental Bights are based oiXu^he 
decisions of the Constituent Assembly. 

The.se rights 3)ave been gronped as follow-s : 
rights of equality, right.s relating to religion, 
cultural and eduratioiial rights, right to property 
and right to eon.stitiitional remedies. There is 
an expres.s prohibition of discrimination on 


grounds of religion, race, caste or .sex. Ail 
citizens arc assured of equal opportunity in 
matters of public employment. ‘tJiitoucliabiiity * 
is abolished and its practice in any form is 
forbidden. The State is prohibited from confer- 
ring any title and no citizen is to accept any 
title from any foreign State. Certain rights 
regarding freedom of speech, freedom to assem- 
ble peaceably and without arms, to form assoefa- 
tions or union, s, to move freely tiiroughout tiie 
territoi'y^or to reside or nettle in the territory 
of India or to acquire, hold aiid dispo.se of pro- 
perty or t^ikpractise any profe,s,sion. or to carry on 
any occupation, trade or busine.sa are jU'otected. 
It is dedp.red that all persons are equally entitled 
to freetrom of conscience and the right to profes.s, 
practise and propagate religion. Ti-affic in 
human beings and begar and other similar forms 
of forced labour are pirohibited. The cultural 
and educational interests of minorities are also 
protected. The right to move the fiupweiue. 
Court for the enforcement of the Fundamental 
nights is guaranteed. 

STATE POLICY 

Part IV deals with the Directive Principles 
of State Policy and contains provisions wiiich 
though not enforceable by any Court are never- 
theless fundamental in the governance of the 
country and it is specifically provided that it 
shall be the duty of the State to f4)liow 
these principles in making laws. The new State 
is to promote the welfare of the people by estabii- ' 
shing and maintaining a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall 
inform all the institutions of national life. 
This Part also contains various injunctions 
regarding the right to education, to just and 
humane conditions of work, to a living wage .for 
workers, and so forth, 

THE UNION 

Part V deals with the Union. 

The Union Executive.*— The head of the 
State is to be the President of India. Alt 
executive power of the Union is ve.stcd in the 
President, to be exercised by him on the advice 
of responsible Ministers. lie is to bo elected 
by the members of an electoral college consisting 
of the members of both Houses of Pariiaraent, 
and the elected members of the Legislature.^ of 
the States. He i.s to hold ofiice for a term of five 
years and is eligible for re-election once, but 
only once. The President must be a citizen not 
less than thirty-five year.s of age and qualified for 
election as a member of the Lower House of 
Parliamtmt. The President may be impeached 
for violation of the Constitution. The Duift 
makes provision for a Vice-Pre.suhmt also. 
He is to be the ex-officio Chairman of the Council 
of States and is to be elected by the members of 
both H'ouse.s of Parliament assembled at a joint 
sitting in accordatice with the system of propor- 
tional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote. He is to hold ofiice for a 
term of five years. Whenever the office of 
Pre8i<ient become.s vacant, -the Vice-President 
discharges it.s duties until another Pre.sident is 
elected. All doubts and disputes arising out of 
or in connection with the election of a President 
n>re to be Inquired into and decided b^' tb® 
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wIk'-k*? tlecLsIoii k tot lijcj final. 
Tile l>{.affc provides, fur a Council of Muiistors 
with the. Prime, Minister afe tiie bead, to aid and 
advise the. Fresitieiit- in the e:Jiereisc of his funcr 
tions. The Coiincilis to be coHectively responsi- 
ble to the House of the People. Ail executive 
action of the Government of India is to he ex- 
pressed to be taken in t,he name of the President. 
j*t is the duty of the Prime Minister to furnish 
information to tlie President rel^jjang to the 
hi I ministration of the affairs of the%i»on and 
proposals for legislation whenever th# President 
may! caU for the same. Provisio§ has been 
made also for the appointment of an Attorney- 
(icncral corresponding to the Advocate- General 
for India under the existing Constitute. 

The Umon Parliament. — The Union Parlia- 
ment is to consist of a President and two Houses 
Id be known respectively as the Council of States 
and tlic House of the People. The Council of 
States is to consist of 250 members of whom 
15 members are to be nominated by the President 
to represent literature, art, science, etc., and the 
remainder are to be the representatives of the 
States. Tixe House of the People is to consist 
of not more than 500 representatives of the 
territories of the States elected on the basis of 
adult suffrage, and there is to be not less than one 
representative for every 750,000 of the jiopula- 
. tion and not more than one representative for 
every 500,000 of the population. 


The Council of States wiU not be subject to 
dissolution, but as nearly as possible one-third 
of the members will rethe on the expiration of 
every second year. 

The House of the People is to continue for a 
period of five, years and the expiration of that 
period operates as its dissolution, but provision 
has been made for extension of the duration of 
tlie House of the People for a period not exceeding 
one year during any emergency. j 

The usual provisions for the summoning, i 
prorogation and dissolution of the Houses of the 
Union Parliament, the conduct of business 
therein, the disqualilications of members thereof 
and the Legislative lu'ocedure of the two Houses, 
ineiuding procedure in financial matters have 
been included generally on the lines of similar 
provisions contained in the Government of India 
Act, 1935. It has however been provided, 
following the practice prevalent In the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom that at the commence- 
ment of every session tiie President shall address 
both Houses of Parliament assembled together 
and inform Parliament of the cause of its 
summons. 

A special procedure has been prescribed with 
regard to Money Bills on the lines of the 
practice in the I'ariiainent of the United 
Kingdom. 

It has been also provided that in the Union 
Parliament business shall be transacted in Hindi 
or English but tijat the Presiding Officer of the 
House may permit any member, who cannot 
adequately express himself in either of these 
languages, to address the House in his mother 
tongue. 

legislative Powers of the PresSleat.— • 
Power has been given to the President to pro- 
mulgate Ordinances at any time except when 
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both the Houses of Parl} 0 .meni aro in sissbm. 
The l^re.sidcnt will promulgate such i>rdina,necs 
on the advice of his Minisiicrs, and suc.U 
Ordinances wiii cease to operate at the expiral ion 
of six weeks from the re-assembly of the Union 
Parliament. 

Federal Judicatore. — There will be a 
Suxireme Court of Iiulia consisting of a Chief 
Justice of India and not less than seven Judges. 
Provision has been made for the ap]ioinfcineut 
by the Chief Justice of India of Judges of High 
Courts as ad hoe Judges at the sittings of the 
Supreme Court for specified periods following tiie 
practice prevalent in the Supremo Court of 
Canada. Provision has also bc<'.n made for the 
attendance of retired Judges at sittings of the 
Supreme Court as in the United Kingdom arid 
in the United Slates of America. Any person 
who has held office as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court (or of a High Court) is prohibited from 
practising in any court in India. 

The Supreme Court is to have original, 
appellate and advisory juri.sdiction. Its original 
Jurisdiction extends to disputes betw’'cen tlie 
Union and a State or between two States, if 
and in so far as the dispute involves any question 
whether of law or fact on which the existoiicc tir 
extent of a legal right depends. Hisputes arising 
out of certain agreements have, however, been 
left out of tlie purview of the Supreme Court. 
The appellate jurisdiction of the. Court extends 
to cases involving the inteiqiretation of the Con- 
stitution and to all other cases fr<3m wdiich an 
appeal now lies to the Federal Court or to His ■ 
MaJesty-in-Council. The minimum pt^cuniary 
limit of the subject matter of the dispute in the 
case of civil appeals has been fixed at Its. 20,000. 
The Supreme Court has advisory jurisdiction in 
respect of questions wdiich may be referred to that 
Court by the President for opinion. 

Provision has been also made for special leave 
to appeal to the Supreme Court from any jmlg- 
inent, decree or final order in any Cause or matter 
passed or made by any coiu’fc or tribunal in tiie 
territory of India, 

In a, foot-note the tJommittec has observed 
that in the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America all the J udges of the Court are entitled 
to participate in the hearing of every matter, 
that the Court never sits in divisions and that 
the Judges of that Court attach the grea.trst 
imiiortance to this practice. The Coinniittee 
has expressed the opinion that this practice 
should be followed in India at least in two 
classes of cases, namely, those which involve 
questions of interpretation of the Constitutiem 
and those which are referred to the Hupreme 
Court for opinion by the President, and that 
whetlier the same practice should not be extended 
to other classes of cases may be left to be regula- 
ted by Parliament by law, 

^ AtuKtor^Gexieral of India.— Provisions similar 
to those existing in the Government of India 
Acfti 1935, have been made for an Auditor- 
General of India. 

STATES 

Part VI deals with States which correspond 
to Governors* Ihovinces. ^ 
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Hie ExecTutSve m sacfe Slates."— -IJacIi Steto 

will ha^?o a Uwemor and tiie ^sTOtly-Oi poww 
Qi tliG State Is vested ia Iilai. 

As to the mode or selection of the Govenior, 
the Draft contains altcrnath^’e provisions. One 
altei'native, following the decision of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, provides that the Governor 
shall be elected by direct vote of all persons who 
have the right to vote at a general election for 
the Legislative Assembly of the State. The 
other alternative, favoured by soihe of the mem- 
bers of the Committee Tvho feel strongly that the 
co-existence of a Governor elected by the peoi)le 
and a Chief Minister responsible to the Legis- 
lature might lead to friction and- consequent 
weakness in administration, provides that the 
Governor shall bo appointed by the President 
from a panel of four persons (who need not be 
residents of the State concerned) elected by the 
Legislature of the State, 

The term of office of the Governors is to be 
five years. Provision has been made for im- 
peachment of a Governor for violation of the 
Constitution. 

The Committee has not thought it necessary 
to make any provision for Deputy Governors, 
because a Deputy Governor will have no function 
to perform so long as the Giiovemor is there. 
At the Centre, the jmsition is different, because 
the Yice-President is also the ex-officio Chairman 
of the Council of States ; but in most of the 
States there will be no Dpper House and it will 
not be possible to give the Deputy Governor 
functions similar to those of the Vice-President. 
There is a provision in the Draft enabling the 
Legislature of the State (or the President) to 
make necessary arrangements for the discharge 
of the functions of the Governor in any unfore- 
seen contingency. 

Provision has heeii made for a Council of 
Ministers with the Chief Minister at the head to 
aid and advise the Governor in the exercise of 
his functions. The Governor is to act on the 
advice of his Ministers, except in respect of 
certain matters, such as, the summoning and 
dissolving of the Legislature, the appointment 
of the Chairman and members of the State 
Public Service Commission and the Audltor-in- 
Chiof of the state and the issue of a proclamation 
suspending the constitution in case , of grave 
euiergeucy threatening the peace and tranquillity 
of the state. This last-mentioned pow'er can 
be exercised only for a period not exceeding two 
weeks and the Governor is required to report 
the matter to the President. All executive 
action of the Government of the State is to be 
taken in the name of the Governor. It is the 
duty of the Chief Minister to furnish information 
to the Governor relating to the adnxhiiatration 
of the affairs of the State and proposals for 
legislation whenever the Governor may call for 
the same. 

. * 

Advocate-Genera! for the State. — ^Thero. is 
to be an Advocate- General for every State 
whoso, functions are similar to those of ' the 
Advocate-General of the corresponding Province 
under the Government of India Act 1935. The 
Advocate- General is to retire from office upon 
the resiguation of the Oiiiof Minister of. th% 
State, ^ 


tTHE STATE lEGBLATUKE 

The State Legislature is to consist of the 
Governor and two Houses (Legislative Assembly 
and Legislative Council) in a few States and one 
House (Legislative Assembly) in all other states. 
The names of the States which will have two 
Houses have been left blank for the present. 

The Legislative Assembly is to consist o! 
members being in any case more than 300. 
or less tlTiiii 00) who are to be chosen by direct 
election the basis of adult suffrage in terri- 
torial consiituencics. There is to be not more 
than one member for every lakh of the population 
except the case of certain areas known as 
the ‘“Auronomous districts” of Assam. 

The total number of members of the Legis- 
lative Council of a State having such a Council 
is not to exceed 25 per cent of the total number 
of members in the Legislative Assembly of the 
State. One-half of the members of the Council 
are to be chos'^ti from panels on functional basis 
and one-third of the members to be elected by 
the membei-s of the Legislative Assembly in 
accordance with the system of proportional 
representation by means of the single transfer- 
able vote and the remainder are to be nominated 
by the Governor. 

The Legislative Assembly is to continue for 
five years and the expiration of that period 
operates as -its dissolution. The Legislative 
Council will not be subject to dissolution but 
as nearly as may be one-third of the members 
will retire on the exxuratiou of every third year. 

The usual provisions for summoning, 
proroguing and dissolving the House or Houses 
of the Legislature of the State, the conduct of 
business therein, the disqualifications of members 
thereof and the legislative procedure, including 
procedure in financial matters, have bccii 
included. 

It has been provided that in the Legislature 
of a State business shall be transacted in the 
language or languages generally used in that 
state or in Hindi or JSnglisii but that the Presiding 
Officer of the Legislature may permit any meui]>er 
who cannot adequately express himself in any of 
these languages, to address the Legislature in 
his mother tongue. 

Legislative Powers of the Governor.—* 

Power has been iwovided for the promulgation 
of Ordinances by the Governor of a State at 
any time except when the Legislature of the 
State is in session. The Governor will promul- 
gate such Ordinances on the advice of his 
Ministers and they cease to operate at the expira- 
tion of six weeks from the rc-assembiy of the 
LegMaturo of the State. 

Provision in cases of grave emergencies.—* : 
ProvisSion has been made empowering the 
Governor in cases of grave emergency threatening 
the peace and transquillity of tlie State to issue a 

:ocIaination suspending certain provisions of tlio 

mstitiition for a period of two weeks only, 
and the Goverinir is required to report the matter 
to the President. XTpon receipt of the report 
the President may either revoke the ijroclanm- 
tion Of?* issue a fresh proclamation of his own, 
the effect of which will foe to put the Gentral 
Executive in place of the State Executive and 
the Central Legislature in place of the State 
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Lej;*M;itiiirc, or, in other %\'ord.Sv tlie Statfe uiaut'Carn'error or t-hroagk tiae Oovcrnor or the 
cerneAi will he.a>mo a e.cutraliy adnuniatcred lEuleroS a iieighlKRiiing fit-afee, acoordliig kd tii© 
area for the duration of tiio prodamatioid This • ■ ^ . 

repiaces the “section 93 regime ” under fflie Act 
of 1935. j 

Scheduled and tribal areas, — Special pro- 
vision has been made in tlie Fifth and Sixth 
'• SdicdiUes to the Draft Constitution lor the 
administration, respectively, of tliflh^Saieduled 
areas in the States other than AsS!m^nd of 
the tribal areas in Assam, which inos^ corres- 
pond to the excluded and partially excluded 
areas under the Government of India Act, 1935. 

The High Courts in States.—Tho pjjpvisions 
with regard to High Coui’ts in States corres- 
ponding to the Governors’ Provinces and the 
Chief Commissioners’ ITovinces are mostly the 
sarue as in the Government of India x\ct, 1935. 

Jt has however been ju-ovided that a Judge of a 
High Court may hold office until ho attains the 
age of CO years or such higliet age not exceeding 
05 years as may be fixed iii this behalf by the 
Legislature of the State. It has also been 
provided tiiat a person who has held office as a 
Judge of a High Court shall bo prohibited from 
practising in any court or before any authority 
witliin the territory of India, 

Provision has also been made for the employ- 
ment of retired Judges at sittings of the High 
Court following the practice in the United' 

Kmgdoin and in the United States of America. 

It has- also been provided that the Union 
Parljament may by law extend the jurisdiction 
of a High Court to or exclude the juidsdiction 
of a High Court from any State other than the 
State in which the Coint has its principal seat. 

Au<Kto3rs^m-Cbie£.— The poT’son perfonning 
the functions of an Audit nr- (General in a State is 
to be designated as Aiiditor-in-Cluef to distin- 
guish him from the Auditor-Gcjierai of India and 
provisions similar to those cr)ntainc(i in the 
Government of India Act, 1935, in respect of 
Auditors-Genmil for the Provinces have been 
made with respect to Auditors-in-CliieC for the 
States. 

CHIEF COMMISSIONERS’ PROVINCES 

Part VII deals with States which correspond 
to the Chief (hmmiHsiouers’ Provinces of Delhi, 

Ajmer-Meiwara, Coorg and Panth Pipioda wliicii 
are at juesont adininistere<l by the Ceiitr-o. 

Provision has been made for the administration 
of these States (dther through a Chief Commis- 
sioner or a Lieutenant-Governor, or tlnoiigh the 
Ck>venior or the ituicr of a neighbouring State. 

Wliat is to be done in the e-aso of a particular 
area is left to the President to proscribe by order. 

He will, of course, in this, as in other matters, 
act on the advice of the resiwiisible Ministers. 

The President has also been empowered to set 
up local legislatures and councils of advisers 
for these areas and to prescribe their Constitution 
and powers. 

It has also been provided that Indian States 
(such as those of the Orissa group) which have, 
ceded full authority, jurisdiction and }x>wer to 
' the Central Government maj'' be adininistored 
as if they were centrally administered areas, 
i. 0 ., tlrrou^ a Chief Commissioner or a Lieute- 


requirements bf each case. 

Part VIII deals with the administration of 
the ten-itories which arc comprised within the 
territory of India but are not States, r.<7., the 
Andaman and Mcobar Islands. Those torrit orics 
will be administered by the President through 
a Chief Commissioner or any other authority 
appointed by the President. The President 
will have power to maliC regulations for the 
peace and good government of these territories. 

UNION-STATES RELATIONS 

Part IX deals with the legislative and arlnuiu- 
strative relations between the Union and the 
States. For the most part the Draftijig Commit- 
tee has made no change- in the Legislative 
Lists as recommended by the Union Powers 
Committee and adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The Committee has, however, provided that 
when a subject •which is normally in the State 
List assumes national importance, then the 
Union Parliament may legislate u-pon iti To 
prevent any unwarranted encroachment upon 
State powers it has been provided that this can 
be done only if the Council of States, which may 
be said to represent the States as Units, passes 
a resolution to that effect by a two-tliirds 
majority. 

The Committee has also considered it desirable 
to put into the Concurrent List the -whole subject 
of “succession” iiustead of only “succession to 
property other than agricultural land.” 

■The Committee has also included in the Con- 
current List all matters in respect of which 
parties are now governed by their personal law, 
so that the enactment of a uniform’ law in India 
in these matters may be facilitated. 'Whilo 
putting land acquisiidon for the inirix'jses of tlio 
Union into the Uiiioii List and land acciuisition 
for the purpose of a State in tiie State last-, 
the Committee has provided that the principles 
on which compensation for acquisition has to 
be determined shall in all cases be in the Con- 
current List in order that there may be some 
uniformity in this matter. 

In addition, in view of the present abnormal 
circumstances which require central control 
over esseiitial supplies, it has been provided, 
on the linos of the India (Central Government 
and LegLsiatux’e) Act, 194<>, that, for a term of 
five years from the commencement of tJie Con- 
stitution, trade and commerce in, and the pro- 
duction, supply and distribution of, certain 
essential commodities, such as, cotton textiles, 
food-stuffs, and petroleum, as also the relief 
and reliabjlitation of displaced persons, shall 
be on the same footing as Concurrent List 
subjects. 

' As regards the administrative relations 
between, the Union and the States provision has 
been made for enabling a State which corresponds 
to an Indian State to enter into agreement with ' 
the Union or witii any State which corresponds 
to a Governor’s Province for the undertaking 
of executive, iogislativo and judicial powers In 
tSie former State by the Union or the latter- 
State, Provision for settlement of the disputes 
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<3l lb<i <'vl-,tinyr jt si-^ ai.si'oi^ hi ihe t>>vefim«ettfe o£ 
hksha Ai;l» l‘j;,5r)j has fUsa becii hK^itdeti. 

As K'spcctB hiU'ir-htjito tn^de mid (Timmerec, 
all preftTi'iici s or discriiiiiiiation to one St-uto over 
Jiiiothcr liave been prohibited. Provision has. 
however, ]>i‘,en made to enable any State to 
5inpo.so reasonable restrictions in the pnbUc 
interest. 

Provision lias also been made tor the appoint- 
inent by tlin President of an Inter-State rouneil 
for the settlement of disputes between the 
States and for the better co-ordination of policy 

FINANCE, PROPERTY 

Port X deals with I’inance, Property, Contracts 
and Suits. 

Provisions rdatinif to the distribution of reve- 
nues between tiie Ceiit!*c and the States and the 
grant of financial aid to the States Iiavc been 
retained for the present as in the (hn'crninent 
of India Act, 1935. A ])rovisiou ha.s been 
included for the appointment of a Finance 
Commission at the end of five years from the 
tomuieiiccment of the new Cimstitution to mate 
recommend ation.s as to the di.stributioii of such 
revenues and other matters between the Union 
and the States 

'riie other rrovisions in this Part arc mostly 
the same as in the Government of India Act, 1935 . 

EMERGENCY POWERS 

P.o’t XI deals with Emergency Powers. The 
President has been given power to issue a Pro 
eUu nation of Emergency when a grave emergency 
exists whereby the security of India is threatened 
whether by war or domestic violence. The 
provi,sion.s relating to the Proclamation of 
ihnergeney arc mofiellod on the existing provi- 
sions in the Government of India Act, 1035, 

SERVICES 

Part XII deals- with services. Detailed 
provisions us to the services have been loft to 
lie. regulated by Act of the appropriate Legis- 
lature. 

Provisions for tlie Union and the State Public 
Service Uouuaissiou have been included on the 
line.s of the existing xiro visions in the Government 
of India Act, 1935. 

ELECTIONS 

Pai't XIII deals with Elections. Provision 
ha.s been made for the superiuteiidcucc, direction 
and control of all elections to Parliament by an 
Eloctiun ('ominis.siuii to be Jippointed hy the 
President and of all elections to the Legislatures 
of istates by an Election Comnnssioh to be 
appoi.ded by the Govenior of the , »State. 
The Coniiuittee has not thought it necessary to 
incorporate in tiie Goustitution electoral details 
including delimitation of eonstituencias, and 
these have been left to be provided by auxiliary 
legislation, 

MINORITSES ' 

Fart XIV deals with the safeguards for mfno- 
rities. Provision has been made for the reserva- 
tion of seats for the Muslim commanity, the 
Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled Tribes and the | 
Indian Christians (ia Madi'as and Bombay only) 


rights in re.-ipeut ai scrvicc=^ and laiimatinua! 
gmnts for the Anglo-Indian «n>mmunily have 
been provided for a pcritKl of ten years. 

Provwioii has also been inc! uded for the ap]»mt- 
ment a .special olliecr for minorities both for 
the Union and fertile States and for the appoint- 
ment ot|i periodic. Commis,4ioii to inveafcigato tbe 
conditif|is of the backward cla.s.ses. Provision 
has als®<,)JWiJ'been made for the apjioint- 
ment ftfljra Commission to report on the 
admiulsti^.tioii of scheduled areas {which rnostiy 
coiTcspoiuitta the excluded and partially exclud- 
ed areas in the present Constitution) and the 
welfare^' scheduled tribes. 

Part XV contains miscellaneous provisions. 

Protection of the President and. Governors.— 
Provision has been imdudt-d isi this ra,rt for 
the proi-eetioii of the President and the Governors 
from civil and criminal process during 
the term of their oflice, 

AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 

Part XVI eontiiins provisions for the amendment 
of the Constitution. Ordinarily such ameiulmenb 
will require a two-thirds majority of the members 
of each House, of the Union Parliament present, 
and voting as ■well as an absolute majority of the 
total membership of each House. In the cast? of 
an umendinent to make any change in the 
Legislative Lists or tlie reju'esentation of States 
in Parliament or the powers of the Supreme 
Court, the amendment will also require ratifica-: 
tioii by the Legislatures of not less than one-half 
of the States wdiieh corre,’q)on(l to the Governors’ 
Provinee.s and not less than ono-tiiird of the 
States w'liich correspond to the Indian Stages. 

ITovi.sion giving limited constituent powders 
to the State legislatures in respect of certain 
definite matters has also been included. 

TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 

Part XVII deals with temporary and transi- 
tional provi.slons. It has Ixjexi provided that 
all existing law's shall eontinuo in operation 
subject to .such adaptations made, by the Presi- 
dent by order as may he ii<H;essary to bring 
them into conhu’Uiity with the ])rovisionB of 
the new CoiistUut ion. It has also lieen jiroa idgcl 
that, until the IloiiUis of Parliament have been 
duly constituted and smnmoncd to meet for 
the first HcsMoii, the Constit-uent Assembly itself 
will cxeriise the pinvers of the Union Parliament. 
Such person as the Constituent Assembly ot 
the Domijiion of India shall have elected in 
this behalf will be the provisional President 
of India until a livsidont has been duly elected 
in accordance with the provisions of the new 
Constitution. 

M.niistors for the Dominion himiediatoly 
before the commeneenient of the new Con.-ditiition 
will become liUnisters of the pro\isionai Prcaiiient 
under the new Constitulion, 

Similar , provisions have also been made in 
respect, of the Governors, Legislatures and 
Ministers in the States corresponding to Gover- 
nors’ Provinces. 

Judges of the Federal Court shall, unless they 
have elected otherwise, become Judges of the 
Supremo Court, and the fudges of the High 
Courts, unless they have otherwise elected 


mthellousoof the, Peoploand in the LegislativSifshail become Judgei'of the High Courts in the 
Assemblies of the States for a period, of tun years, ‘ corresponding States. 
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Frosisioii hns boon inado for ona >Hrtg: the 
Frosidenl to n'lnovc (nlKicnltios by or ior made 
If inid*‘r Ibis Part ; piuh oidors may be rlade until 
'■'.the iirst mootiiiix of ihc Union Parliar ont after 
‘ '. the f'arliainont has ])eon <liily eonstitn ,od nndor 
‘ the now Con^tiintion. 

^ Jhu't XVIfT dcalrt wUh enmiikinccment 
a it j^ Kl i'epeals. [Fhe date on wliich the C'o|!.‘>t.itntion 
ttdiall eome into operathm has been iffi blank, 
to be filled in afterwards, ^'lie Indepen- 

• * denee Aet, 15)47, and the. GoYernind^t^of India 
’■ Aet, ifid.f, and all oiiier enaetinen//? amending 

or siijf]fiemcn1 ill" the latter Aet •fill eease to 
have elF(?et on the Pommeiieeinent of the new 
Constitution. 

SCHEDULES 

FsVst Schedule. — The First Schedule eon- 
taiuH four Parts. Part I mentions the States 
which are at present the fiovia-nors’ Provinces. 
Part 11 nieufiens the Slates whith are at present 
' Chief Commissioners’ Pr<»\ine«‘s. Part III will 

* contain tiio names of all the States which liavc 
aecf'ded to flio JJominiofi of Imiia immediately 
before the commencement f)f the new Constitii- 

•ftion. Part .iV nu-ntions the territory of the 
Andaman and JS'icobar islands. 


Second Schedule.— This deals •witli The salaries, 
allowances, etc., to be paid to the l^residciit. the 
Governors, the Ministers, and the Judges of 
the Supremo (Auirt and tlie Hiati (’ourts. 

Third Schedule.— This contains foims of 
oaths of office and secrecy to bo taken ])y the 
Ministers for tlie Thiion and tlie Slates and of 
the declarations to be made by the menTbi-rs 
of the Union Parlianient and the Leujslatures of 
the States and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court and High Courts. 

Fourth Schedule.— This Sehedule contains 
the Instrument of Tnsi ructions for tlie Governors 
of the States. Tiiis follows the existing Tnstru- 
ment of Instructions to the Governors under the 
Government of India Aet, 1035, 

Fifth and Sixth Schedule's. — These S<‘he- 
dnlcs contain, respectively, provisions with 
resfiect to the scheduled areas and the s('heduled 
tribes, in the States other than As.sam and 
tribal areas in Assam. 

SevcTifh Schedule. — This contains the 
Legislative Ta'sts already referred to. 

Eighth Schedule. — This cfuitains the lisffS 
of scheduled tribes in tlie diiferent States which 
correspond to Governors’ I’rovinees. 


CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 


Tmidmf. — The. Ilon’ble Dr. Pajerdra Prjuad. 
^'yrail’cr.— The Ilon’lik' Shri G. W ]5ravalankar. 

, herniary. — H. IN'. Knul, Par-at-Law. 

Dfyiity Becntary. — A . J . M". At 1< i nsou. 

A-v-v/*/. ;iSVc/'c/f/?7/. /“~IN. C. jSTandi. 

AmiL SL'cniary IT. — C. V. Karayana Rao. 

MADRAS 

General. — 0. V. Alagfsan ; Shrimati Ammii 
Swaininathan ; M, Ananthasayanam Ayyangar ; 
The llon’blfi Shri K. Chaiidramnuli, m.l.a.; 
Shrimati Baksbayuni Velnyndban, M.L.O.; Sliri- 
mat.i G. Durgabai; The Hon’blc Shri B. Gopala 
lU'ddi; The Iloh’bli? Shri N. Goiialaswatrii 
Ayyangar; D. Govir.da Doss; Rev. Jerome 
l}’Sou5;a, S..T.; P. ICakkan, m.l.a.; K. ICamaraja 
. INadar, SLL.A.; V. C, Kc'sava Rao; T. T. Krislma- 
raaehari; Alladi Jvnslmaswaini Ayyar; L. Krisii- 
nnswanii Bharathi: P. Kunluraman; The Jlon’ble 
Shri K. ]\fadhava Menon, m.l.c.; Y. 1. Muniswami 
Pillai, M.L.A.; Kuramarra|a Sir M. A. Muthiah 
Chettiyar,M.L.A.;V..lsradiimdln]pi]lai; S.lSIagappa, ' 
M.L.A.; P. L. Xarasimha Raju, M.L.A.; Dr. B. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya: C. Periinialswaini Rcddi, 
jr.L.C'.; T. Prakasam; S. H. Prater, o.B.i?,, j.p., 
r.ivi.z.s., M.L.A.; Raja, of Bobbili; Tbo Hon’ble 
Shri R. K. SIiaumnkiKim Chetty; T. A. Ramaling- 
am ClK'ttij'ar; Ranm.atli Goerika; The llon’ble 
Sliri 0. P. RainasM'ami Rcddiyar, m.l.o. ;Professf!r 
3Nf. G. Ranga; K", Snnjeeva Keddi. M.L.A. * K. 
Snnibanam; B. Sliiva Rao; The Ilnn’ble Shfl II. 
Sitaraina Reddi, m.l.a.; U. Srinivasa Mnliayya; 
I>r. P, Subbarayan : 0. Siibrunianvam ; Br.'v. 
SnbraJ)nianyam ; M. C. Veerabahu Pillai; P. M, 
Telayudapaiii, m.l.a.; The Hon’blo Shri Kala 
Yenkata Rao. m.l.a. ; T. J. M. Yhlson, m.l.a. 

Muslim-— Ilaji Abdul Sattar Haji I.shaq Sait; < 
K. T. M. Ahmed Ibrahim Sahib Bahadur, m.L.c,; 
Mahboob All Baig Sahib Baiiadiir, m.l.a,; .B', 
Poker Sahib Baiiadur, m.l.a. 

BOMBA Y 

General. — Bhalelnindr/i Meheshwar Gupte, 
M.L.A.; Shrimati Hansa IVfehta, M.L.C.; Hari 
yinayak Pataskar, m.l.a,; The TIon’ble Dr. B, E, 


Arabedkar; Dr. Josejdi Alban D’Souza, M.L.A. ; 
Ivanayalal Rbinabhal Desai, m.l.a.; Kesliavrao 
Marutirao Jedhe; Khandubhai K.'isanji .Desai; 
Tlie Hon’ble Shri B. G. Ivher; i\L R. Masani: IC. M. 
Munslu; The Hon’ble Shri Karhar Yisiuiu Gadgil; 
S, Nijalingappa; 8. JC. Pa til; Ramchandra Jlano- 
har Halvade, M.L.A.; Ranganath Ramchandra 
Diwakar; Shanker Oattatraya Dec, ; G. V. MfU’a- 
lankar ; The Hon’ble Sardar Ynllabhbhai ,T. Patel. 

Muslim.— Abdul Radar ivrohammad Shaikii, 
M.L.A, ; Abdul Kadir Abdul Aziz Khan. 

WEST BJ^NOAL 

General. — Prnfnlla Chandra Sen ; A run 
Chandra Gnha; IMihxr Lai Chattoi>iidhyaya; 
Pandit Lakshini Kanta Maitra; Satish Chandra 
Samanta; Siiresh Chandra klajumdnr; Upendra 
Nath Barman; I)(d)l Prosad Kliaitan; P,asanta 
Kumar Das; Shrimati Renuka Ray; Dr. K. C, 
Mookerjee; Surendra Mohan Ghosh; Mukunda 
Behary Jlalliok; Damber Singli Giiriing, M.L.A.; 
R. E. Plate!. 

Muslim. — Raghib Absan ; .Taismuddin Ahmed, 
M.L.A.; Naziruddin Ahmad; Abdul Hamid. 
UNITEB PBOriyCES 
General. — Ajit Prasad Jain, M.L.A.; Algu Rai 
Shastri, m.l.a.; Balkrishna Sliarma; Banslii Dhar 
Misra, m.l.a. ; Bimgwan Din. M.L.A. ; Damodar 
Swamp Seth; Dayal Das Lhagat, m.l.a. ; A, Dlwr- 
am Das, M.L.A.; Dr. Dharam 'Prakash; R. Y. 
Dliiilekar, M.L.A. ; 'Foroze Gandhi ; Gopal N.'iraln, 
M.L,A.; The Hon’blo I’andifc G’ovind Buiiabb ]\ant, 

' Pandit Gnvind klalaviya: Bar Govind Pant; 
M.L.A.; Harlhar Nath Sb-astri, M,.L..v. ; PamUt 
Hirday Nath Kunzra; Jagamiath Baksit Singh; 
M.L.A.; .Taspat Roy Kapoor; The Elon’blo Pamlit 
^awahar Lai Nehru; Sard:ir Jogtmdra Singh ; 
Acharya Jugal Kishore, m.l.a.; Sir Jwala Prasati 
Sri^astava. k.c.s.t.. k.b.e.; Dr. B. Y. 'Keskar, 
Shiiinati Kamala Chaudiiri; Kamlapati Tiwarl, 
m.l;a,; Khurshed Lai: Acharya J. B, Kriplani; 
Mahavir Tyagi, m.l.a.; ?ilaBiiria Din, m.l.a,; 
The Hoa'ble Shri Mohan Lai Saxena ; Sir Padam- 
fat, Singbania ; Phool Singh, m.l.a. ; Pragi Lai, 

; SMmati Ihirnima BanerJij m.l.a, ; The 
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Hoifbie SI 11 I Pnrsliottam Das Tandon; S. 'ORISSA% 

IladliakriBlman ; Pam Cliaiidra Gupto, ; Geneilii!. — B. I)as; Eiswanath Das ; Maliaraia 

Prof, Shibkan Lai Saksena,, m.l.a. ; The Kon’ble of Parla :imedi ; The Hoii'ble Shri Hare Kriidma 
Pandit Shri Krishna Dutt Paliwal; The Ilon'ble Mahtab Laksiiminarayan Saini, m.l.a.; Lokaimfch 
Df. JoJui MaHliai, c.i.E. ; Shrimati Sueheta Misra, i .p.a. ; Namlkishore Das; Eaj Krishna 
liriplaiii ; Sunder Lall ; Venlvatesh Harayan Bose, j .l.a. ; Santaim Kumar Das, m.l.a. 
Txyary, M.L.A. ; Molian Lai Gautam; Yishwambhar DELIll 

Dayal Tripatiii, m.l.a. Deshballhii Gupta. 

Muslim. — Begum Aizaz Kasul, M.L.C.; Maha- i tit - p-n irrtprr i-m 

Tajkiimar Amir TTaider Kliaix of Mahmiidabacl, ^ . 

M.L.A.: Ariz Ahmed Khan, M.L.A.; Maulana Bandit 2 Eihari Lai Blmrgava. 

Hasrat Mohaiii, m.l.a. ; Nawab Muhamrned ^ ^ . OOORQ 

Jsraail Khan ; The Hon’ble 3ilr. Kafi Ahmed C. M. Poofeeha, m.l.o. 

Kidwai; S, M. Ei:™n Allah, m.l.a. ® INDIAN STATES 

V torn TJTTvr^p Mysore,— -Diwan Bahadur Sir A. Bamaswamy 

EASl 1 UAJAIi Mudalia.!^ K. Chengalaraya lleddy; H. R. Guruv 

General —Dr. Bakshi Tck Chand ; Pandit 1 7* Krishuamurthy Rao ; I>. H. Chan- 

Thalmr r)as.s Bhareava; Prof. Yashwant r.::.:::- 

Rai; Bikramlal Sondhi; Ch. Pmnbir Singh, Gwalior, 

Muslim— S. M. Tlahi; Ch. ftFolid, Hassan, 

M.L.A.; Sufi Abdul Hamid Khan, m.l.a. ; Maulana 


drasekharaiya ; Mahomed Sheriff ; T. Ghahniah. 

/ -M.'A. .Sreeiiivasan ; IA.-€VA.,:BriiraL 

Karain; Gopikrishna Yijayavargiya ; Rani Sahai, 
Baroda.— Durbar Gopaldas:A, Desai : C'hunilal' 
P. -Shah. ' ;■ ■ ■ 

Cochin.— P. 'Goyinda, Menon. 

■ ' Udaipur.— Dr. -''■S,:.. Y.:''';;':Ramamtirty,^':K.C.i.ii.,f 
■Manikyalai Yarma.V" 

' Jaipur .~-'RaO'-'...Bahadur.''' Sir '■Y. 'T.,''' Krishna-' 
maoharij K.c.s.i.j K.Chx.E.; Pandit Hiralal Shastri 
Raja Sardar Singhji Bahadur of Khetri, m.l.c. 

Jodhpur.— C. S. Yenkatuchar, c.i.E., O.B.E., 
I,O.S.; Shri Jainarain Yyas. 

Bliancr. — Sardar K, M, Panikkar. 

Alwar. — Dr. K. B. Kiiare. 

Kotah.— Lt.-Col.- Dr. Dalel Singhji, m.a. 
Indore. — ^Y, S. Sarvate. 

Rewa.'—Raja Lai ''SMVa, Bahadur Singh''ilao''''bl:. 
Churhat; Lai Yadvendra Singh. 

Kolhapur.— A. B. Lattbe. : ' 

Patiala.— Sardar .Taid'ev , ' Singh, Bar-at-Law.'::, 

■' Mayurhhaiij.— Lai Mohan Pati.' , 

, Frontier Groups 

Sikkim. & Gooch . Behar - Group.— 'Himmat; 
Singh', K. Maheshwari. : " 

Tripura, Manipur & Khasi States Group.— 
.G.B.Gulia. 

'Interior. Group.s ' 

, U. P. States,, Group.— Col... „B..';H...'Zaidi,.'v''0'..I..E./^ 
Eastern" . 'Rajputana ' ■■ States ,' ■ Group.— Maha-',’ 
raj .Mandhata Singh ; MaharaJ Kagendra Singh ; 
Gokulbhai Daulatom Biiatt. 

Central India States Group. (Including... 
General. — Guru Agamdas Agarmandas, Bundelkhand and Malv/a). — Rao Raja Jay- 
M.L.A.; The HonBIe Ilajkuinari Amrit Kaur; endra Singh Jii Dev; Major Maharaj Kumar 
Bhagwaiitrao Annablm Mandioi, M.L.A. ; Brijlal Pushpondra Singliji ; Pandit Chatiirbhii) Patiialc. 
Kandlal Biyani ; Thakur Ghliedilal, M.L.A. ; Seth Western India Statfs Group.— fUxl. Shri 
Govincldas ; Dr. Sir Hari Singh Oonr ; Hari Maharaj Himinat Singhji, c.i.e. ; A. P. Pafctani ; 
Vishnu Kaniath; Hemchandr.a dagobaji Kliande- Bhawanji Arjan Khimji. 
kar ; Y. li. Kaiappa, m.l.a.; Lakshman Shrawan Guierat States Group.— Khan Bahadur F, 
Bhatkar ; Dr. Pimjabrao Shamrao Deslinmkh ; Kothawala; Yinayakrao B. Vaidya. 

The Hon’blc Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla; Deccan Sc Madras States Group.— SI. S. 
Bustom Khurshodji Sidhwa, m.l.a. ; Shankar Aney; B. K. Munavalli. 

Tryambalc Dharmadhikari ; Frank Reginald Punjab States Group.— IT. IT. Raja Anand 
Anthony* Chand of Bilaspiir; Mah.arajkuinar Ealeildu Shah; 

Muslim —Kazi Syed Karlmucldin, M.L.A. Chaiidimi Mhal Singli Taxak. 

^ Eastern States Group I.— K. Madhava Ran, 
ASSAM ^ C.I.E. ; Rai Bahadur Lala Raj Kanwar; 

General.— Prof, Mbaran Chandra Laskar; Sarangdhar Das; YudM.stlur IM'isra. 
'‘Dlmranidhar Basu Matarl, m.l.a. ; The Hon’ble Eastern States Group !!.— Raghuraj Singh; 
Slmi Copinath Bardoloi; The Hon^ble Rev. Kishorimolmn Tripafchi; Rampraaud Potai, 

J, J. M. Kiehols^Roy ; Eohini Kumar Chandhury. Residuary States Group.— Balwant Rai 
Muslim —Baiyid Molid, Saadul|a, Gopaiji Mehta; Lai Suldi Lai Hathi; Bunwar 

Syed Abdur Eouf, Shamsher Lang. 
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Government of India Personnel 


viOERoy Amy oovernor-ge^eral of ihdia 

His Excellency Sri Cliakravarfchy Bajagopalacliari (Assjiined charge of office of Govemor-General 
of the Dominion of India on 2|st June 1948). 

PEESOKAL STAFF OF THE aO'J!p||K'OE-GENEKAL 

Com>ptrov^ of the Household, — Major A. S , 

■ .Wilson^ ' ' ■ 

Em. Aides-de-Cmnp. — Lient, Parashar, EJ.H. ; 
Capfc? Hareadra Singh, Indian Army, Capt. 
Davinder Singh, Indian Army, and Capt. 
yunus Hhan, Indian Army. 

CABINET MINISTERS 

TheHon’hle Pandit Jawaharlal Helirii (External i The Hon’ble Sardar Tails bhhhai Patel (Home’ 
Affairs, Commonwealth Eelatlons & Scientific' Information, Broadcasting and States)—'" 


Secretary to the Goj^cmor-Gewam^.—Shavax A. Lai. 
Private Secretary. — S. Krishuanmrti. 

Press Attache. — T. E. Y. Chari. 

Military Secretary. — Col. B. Chatterj!, 

Hy. Mily. Sccy.— Sqnadi’on/Leader D. K. 
Pxahash, H.I.A.F. 


(Finance). 

The Hon'ble Dr. Shyama Prasad Moolcerjee 


(In dustries and Supplies) , 

The Hon’ble Maiilana Abiil Kalam Azad (Educa* 


tion and Arts). 

The Hon‘ble Dr. John Mathai (Transport and 


Eailways). 

The Hon’ble Shri Jagjivan Earn (Labour). 

The Hon’ble Shri H. V. Gadgil (Works, Mines 


and Power). 

The Hon’ble Shri K. 0, Heogy (Commerce). 

The Hon’blc Srimathi Eajkumari Amrit Eaur 


(Health). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Eafl Ahmad Ividwai (Com- 


munications). 

The Hon' foie Shri Dr. B. E. Amfoedkar (Law). 
The Hoa'fole Slirx Molianlal Saxena (Belief and 


[ Eehabiiitation). 

The Hon’fole Siiri Gopala Sw'ami Ayyangar 
' (Minister without Portfolio). 

SECRETARIAT OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

(PEUSOIirAl), 

Secretary to the Governor-General (Persmal), 

Shavax A. Laj, 

CABINET SECRETARIAT 

Joint Secretary, Dharma Vira, o.b.e., t.O.s. 


The Hon’Me Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm 
Prime Minister 


Private Secretary, S. Krislmamurti 
Press Attache, T. E. T. Chciri, 


Undersecretary, D. E, Eohil, I.O.S. 


Deputy Secretary {MiliUiry), Brig, Daulat Singh, j,sstt. Secretary, E. C. Donoghue. 

Staff Oifker 1, CommSirn C. Srinivasan, B.I.K. Perahad Mate and 

Sfaff Officer II, Sq/Ldr. M. Bai^ianny, T. S. Sawhney, 



Th& Government of InMa 


SECRETARIAT 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION ^ead of ArchUedure BepartmetiL~~Y&cmt 

^tmiskr.— The Hon’ Wo Maulana Abul Kalam Bead o! Commerce Department.— A. DasGnpta, 

Secrdan.-t>T. ShanM Swarup Bhataagar, V.A.S. P^P«rtment.-T. £ ' 

Bepnf!/ Secretary, — Dr. D. M. Sen> o.B.E,, M.A., Registrar . — B. Eawlra, B.A., B.com, 

Prkate Secy, to Eon'hU Minister.-^y^, .jS.Atal, ANTHEoroiOGiOAi, Seetey of India, 

^ Las. ' , ^ *%'■/' ■ DiVecioa— Dr. B. S. Giiha, M.A., Pli.D., F.N.I. 

nrpufyEdumtmmIAdd$ers[’~-AHhfoqn* HusaaiiD Deputy Director. -^Bv. Verrier Elwfti, M.A., D.Se, 
n,x'. (OxoB.), Dar-at-Law; Dr. S. B. >-.en Gupta' (Oxon.). 

Officers on Special Dufj /. — Mrs. K. Tairrai, B.A,, MINISTRY OF HEALTH 

■ t.d; (Lond.); Nawabzada Mir SaeedAlam Khan, Minister.-^Tho Hon'ble Bajkumari Amnt Kanr. 
Bar-at-t,aw; Dr. N. P. Mukherjee, M.sc., Fh.D, Secretary, Dr. K. 0. K, E. Baja. 

Assistant Secretanes,----‘'B>am Dal, M.A.; H. S. Joint Secretaries, P. Madbava Menon, 


Vcrma ; Som Datt. 

Assit, Bilmational Advisers. — G. K. Chandi- 
ramani,B.E. (MechI.),A.M.i.E.:Dr. B.M. Haider, 
M.Ed., ph.D., Diploma in Education of the 


I.C.S. ; Prem Krishen, l.o.s. 

^ _ Deputy Secretary, B. F. Isar, i.c.s. 

Assistant Secretaries, P. S, Doraswami; J. N. 
Saksena; M. B. Kotbandaraman ; Sardar 
Harbans_$togh,. „ 


’Amar Hath Varma : V, S 


JLA., D.Phill. (Oxon.); K. Puma, m.a. (Oxon.). 
Mrs.Prema Jobari, m.a., l.t., t.d. (London): 
. N. B. Das Guptai R.se. (Hons.), b.b. (Sheffield)’ 

Secretary, University Grants Committee. — Dr. P. 
Narasimhay>''a, m.a., Pb.D, 

Curator, — ^B. S. Kesavan, M.A. (Bond.), 


Talwar ; P. K Anand ; S. Devanatb ; Erisima 
Bibari ; H. D, Ganguii ; Bam Sarup Garg, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Minuter, The Hon’ble Mr. Jairamdas Daiilat 
Bam. 


Education Officers,— ~iK., P, Lukose, m.a. (Oxoii,)J Bahadur 

Miss Dorothy Bose, m.a. (Lond.) ; Dr. N. S. ies:^Officio), Sardar Bahadur 

Junankar,D.iitt.(Oxon.),D.Pbili.(Oxon.),M.A., t- 'rrr 

Fb.D.; K. L. Josbi, M.A.: P. Gangulee, M.A.iDr. ‘^oznt Secretaries, S. Basu, c.t.e., i.c.s. ; K.W. P. 
G.F. Lakhani,B.A., Ph.D.; G.K.Ashgar, M.A. ; Marar, o.b.b., i.c.s.; S. Y. Krishnaswamy, 

P. D. Sbukla, m.a., Ph.D.; D. K. Hingorani, o.b.e.> l.O.S. 

M.A., P.D.; Sohan Singh Dhamoon, M.A.; D, Deputy Secretaries, S. M. Srivastava, i.c.s. ; 


Madhavi Amma, m.a. 

Assistant Education Officers. — ^B, B. Sen, M.sc.; 


H. C, Sharma, b.a. (Oxon.) ; Dr. B. M. Piplani; 
S. B, jaAini, Bc.s. ; V. S. Krishnaswamy, 


S.P.Dutta, B.Mech.;M.N, Chanda, M.A. ;T,o! Under Secretaries, A. G. Menon, B.sc. (Engr.) 
Ajmani, M.sc.; Mrs. E. Bndra, m.a. G. S^a, M.sc., ll.b. 

Xmpern Seoretdriat Uirary :-n. 

Bery, B.A.; J. T. A. Nehemiah, m.a.; Vas Dev, 

Aech/EODogioad Dept. 

DiredoT'-General, Dr. B. E. Mortimer Wheeler, 


M.0„ D.Litt. 

Joint Director- General, Dr. N. P. Chakravarty, 
o.B.E. 

Deputy Director-General, H. B. Srivastava. 
iMPEIllAL LIBEAEY. 

Special Officer. ~~Y. M. Hulay, M.A., D.D. (London), 
F.I.A. 

National xIiicittves of India, 

Director of ArcMi'es.--DT.B.'N:. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., 


B. sc.; B. S. Bamdas, b.a.; S. L. Gulaty; 
■ T. D. Khanna, b.a., liL.B. ; D. Bamiah* 

T. S. Malhotra, S.C. Lail ; C. S. Parthasarathy. 
Irrigation Adviser, B. B, M. C. Bijawat. 
Agricultural Development Commissioner, D. B. 
Sethi, O.I.E., I.A.S, 

Fisheries Development Adviser, Dr. Baini Prashad, 
D.sc. (Edin.), f.e.s.o., p.z.s., o.b.e. 

Dairy Development Adviser, Dr. Zal 11. ICotha- 
valla, B.Ag., B.sc. (Edin.), d.sc., n.d.d. 

Fruit Devdopment Adviser, Dr. G. S. Cheema, 

C. I.E., D.sc,, I.A.S. 


AssistantDirector of Archives . — ^Dr, P. Basu, M.A,, Cattle Utilization Adviser, Sardar Bahadur 
LL.B., Ph.D. ' Sir Datar Singh. 

Senior Superintendent, — S. N. Boy, M.A, Tnspector*Qeneral of Forests, A. P. F. Hamilton, 

O.B.E., M.O., LF.S. 

Delhi PoIYTECHNIO. Economics and Statistical Adviser, W. B. Hatii, 

PrksipflZ.-E.G.P.S.I’aiTbaim.B.so. (Glasgow). ,.w t. tt c- -d ... 

Dip. R.T.C., M.T.Mech,E., M.l.E.(Ind.). ^ruthi. 


Delhi Polytechnic. 


Vice-Principal. — S. 0. Sen, B.sc. Engg. (Glasgow). 
Eead of Applied Science Deptt, cum Dy. Vice- 
Principal. —Bt. T. N. Metha, B.A., B.sc. (Bom,), 
Pii.D. (London), D.to., AJiC. 


M,Sc., Ph.D., D.sc. (Cantab.). 

Director, Mice Research Institute, K, Kamlah, 
■ D.LP. (Aari), m.b.e. 

Refrigeration Development Engineer, M. X» 
Khannav 
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lk(>a{ii FUherks Demlojmient Advise/t B. K. PrivateSecretary to Secretary . — Mahinrlra ICialiorc. 

CIio|!ra. Superintendent. — P. S. Iswarnn ; Vidya PraJcanh; 

Jh'put}j AyriruUural Production Adviser (Mamm BinDayal; Brij BiiiiHiiaii Lai ; K. N. Kambiar; 

mid Fertilkers), 0. S. B. Swamy. A. P. Veera liaghavan; G. C. Kapur. 

Dcpjdy Irrmtioti Adviser, Kai Bahadur K. C. B. 01mttorj{?e, 

hcf)‘<T*j Shiifif development JLdviser, II. C. (BiiiEClTOllATE Gestesal oe‘ KesettIiBSIBOT akd 
A orma, N.D.D. (Scot.). Employment). 

Deputy Bconomio and Staiisiical Adviser, J. S. B. G. R. S B.—Br. N. Bas, Ph.o., i.e.s. 

Buj, M.sc. (Loud.). Deputy Secretary . — llai Bahadur Blndra Ban. 

Af^sUtant ArjnciilUmil Production Admser {Vege- Under SPcfl^Xrles . — P. V. Kuppuswamy; S. li. 

table Seeds), I>r. J. 0, Bamchandaui, Pb.3>. Haider. I 

As.^isttmt Fisheries Develojmient Adviser, Assistant Sthretaries. — Bif^hambcr Katti ; Matiira 
jjj'. JL B. Bliatia, u.sq., Ph.p. (Caiitah.). Bus : J)L V. Mlalcanta lyyar. 

Assistant Reonomics and Statutical Adviser, Admmistratwe Officer, Sardax Sahib Bliagwan 
S, C. Gliaudlmry, M.A. Singh, r . . . ^ . 

^Isskdant Cattle Uiilir.ation Adviser, Harbans Director (Administration), S. L. Bang. 

Singh, I.P.I)., Assoc. i.D.T. (BiUECTORATE OP Employment Exchanges), 

..b-svn’.vfrfnifi Director, Machinery, B. Sen. Diredor K B Jones 

AsAstant Fruit B^ Sham Deputy ’ Directors, A.' G. Bead; E. I. M. Jones 

bmgii, B.sc., p i.p. (Agn ) (Bristol). ^cl H. P. Bavenport. 

Assistant I^rmt Development Advisee M. T. Giilrajani; Br. S. T. Mraiii. 

Dr. S. S. \erma, M.sc., Ph.p. (Bond.), PA.o. assU. Directors, B. J. Mukand; B. S'. Javed; 
Assistant Dairy Development Adviser.— 0. B. Major T. Bamachandran ; Br. S. H.Channa; 

blimgai. , r* • Shireen Marker; Capt. A. Butt Boy; B. 

Assistant Refrigeration Development Engineer.— Mandal 

B. B.Mahya. Statistical Officer, A. mix. 

ORmrs on hpecuil Duty, K. P. B. Kartha , L. Statistical Officers, P. K. Segal: P. K. 

Sahai, M.6c., M.H,o,v.s. ; Br. S. Bamaiuijam, Ghaiidhuri » 

M,A,, Ph,D. ’ 

Chief Jiw>-Chmmt,^BT. 0. K. Acharya, M.se., ( DmEOTOEATE OE Publicity ). 

T, n “V!?* rifr * t, tt. « Deputy Director (In charge), V. S. Varma. 

Deputy Pubhe Iic,ation$ Officer, A, B. Vya^ Deputy Director, Br. P. S. Muhar 

Teemxical Assistant to I rnyahon Adv^iner, K. 1). Assistant Directors, K. Bamachandran; M. M, 
Sanwal, b.sc., o.e, (Roorkee). Chatteripp 

Terhnkal Assistant to P.P.A., Y. K. Subrama- 
Biara, B.SC. (BIBECXOBATE OF Teainino). 

Research Officers, Br, J. S. Ponniah, M.A., D.litt.. a -vr 

■, ®,-^ 4 ASarwal M.S. Mmon. mnSS!; N. Bhatteoharj-a, M.B.E,; 

Senior Inspector (Fruit Products), S. P. Joshi, B^redor, J. B. Ghosal. 

/.ftspedora (Fruit Products), Delhi and Ajmer- 

Merwara, Kew Delhi, H. S. Sandhu, b,sc. (Central Cleaning House). 

hLpector^FruJt Deducts), Eastern Ambala, J^oiise Officer, Capt. S. A, 

Kato* Cliandar Bate. E.So. (Hons.). Assoc, sSlL/oWj 

Inspector (Fniit Products), TFesi Bengal and Binha, 

4;X’ f coori,. TEAININC OEOTEE). 

Mlatlras, Baya Kand, b.Sc. (Agri.). Offl.€cr-m-charge, G. P. S. Monon. 

inspector (Fruit Products), Bombay, Balwant Senior Lecturer, O.'^.Yfaxilihacle. 

Xlai Suri, p.Sc., l.s.g.d, (Pb.). Junior Lecturers, AI. .K. ICutty Kair and Mahtlia 

OhmmiJn-Chimje, F.P.CJ. Lab., Delhi, Vacant. S.K. Singh. 

LABOUR MINISTRY (Regional Birectoeates of Resettlement 

AfmIsfer.—TM Hon’bio Shri Jagjivan Earn. and Employment). 

Private Secretary , — S. K. Sinha. - Madras. 

(Secnetaniat). Directol Khan Sahib Syed Abdul Quudir. 

Bccniary.—ii^. Ball, C.I.E., i.o.S. Deputy Director, K. S. Paui, 

J nint Secretary. — ^ V. K. B. Mcnon, I.e.S. Bombay. — 

Deputy Scvreldric&.—Y. Narayanan ; Rai Sahib Director, M. G. Monani, i.o.S. 

-S. G. .Aggainval ; Rai Bahadur H, Khanna. Bengal. — 

Undef-Seeniary,—'R. 0. Kupuswami, j*a. Director, a MullJck, i.c.s. 

(Hons.). ^ Dejmty Director, J. B. Kirk. 

Assistant Secretaries. — T. S. Sahni; R. E.Bhat- Assam. — 
uagar ; P. N. Sharma. Director, Capt. ITabibur Rahman. 

Actuary. ---K. K. Bhurgava, M.sc., FJ.a. United Provinces.— 

Director (Labour Conference ), — S. P. Saksena, Diretdor, Bai Bahadur lladha Kant 
M,A., BX'om, Deputy Director, G. R, Nagar. 
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BUmf ti: Orissa . — ■ 

3urcto}\ Sfrijor li, IK A. Hodsoii. 

Assf. DirMor (Onsm), 1>. K, Mardaraj. 

Mast Punjab.— 

Piredor, Major 3v, S, Malik. 

Pclhi <C’ Ajmer-Mermm . — 

Pircdar, H. L. Yariiia. 

Central Provinces & Berar , — 

. • Diredor, A. B. Yaidya. 

...(C'HIIF XABOUR COMMISSiONEiy-jOjOTKAL). 
Chief Labour Commissioneri S.L. Jos] J, m,a.,IiL.B. 
AssL Labour Commmioner, A. S. F.-vastiiali. 

CllEGiONAL Labour Commissioner Central) 
Bombay.-— <n> 

:D.. a. Jadhav, B.A., LL.B. 

CitiaiMa. — 

A. 

Cauu/fMjreu — 

HarishiigllL, 

Dhanhad . — 

ILii Sahib Beni Macihab Prashad. 

(Conciliation Ofeicers, Central). 

Nem Delhi . — 

€. A. Kadha Bai. 

Luchnow . — 

M. !r. Balani. 

'Calmdia . — 

K. 0. Chatterjee. 

Poona . — 

' ,B. H', Basm, 

Hagpur . — 

O. S. Ahluwalia. 

Cdiihati . — 

M. M. Mukherjce. 

Bombay . — 

Shiva Shan Kara. 

Madras,— 

C. Yenkatachalam. 

Central Inspector of Industrial Canteens, '2. M. 
Isaac. 

Chief Adviser, Factories, S, Mankiker. 

Deputy Chief Adviser, Factories (ConstritcHon, 
etc,), H. B. Crawford. 

Deputy Chief Adviser, Factories (Inspection), 

P r? P Ai-rtMr \ XT 


MINISTRY OF WORKS, MINES 
AND POWER 


11. C. R. Atock. 

Miscellaneous. 

Controller of Emigrant Labour, B. K. Miikerjee, 

' .. 

(Labour Burbalt), 

Difcdor, S, 11. Dcshpaiide, M.B.B. 
iStatistician, Dr. B. llamainiirti. 

■Research Officer, S. D. Piinekar. 

-Assistaiits, B. N. Srivastava and B. TJ, Mathai. 

(Personal Mines). 

'Chief Inspector of blines in India, H. Barraclough. 
■Deptity Chief Insjmctor of Mmes in India, N. G. 
Chatterjee. 

Electric Ins 2 )ector of Mines, N. N. Sen Gupta. 
Inspectors of blines, H. K'. Chatterjee : S. S,' 
Grewal ; G. S. Jabbi; I. J. BadJovar. 
uJuniof Inspectors of Mines, S. N. Bamnnthan : 

A. C. Bose ; I). Chatterjee ; H. B. Chose. 
•Junior Electric Inspectors of Alines, N. Chose: 

H. IC. Bliattaeharjec. 

■ Statistician, P. Y eeraraghavan . 

P.A, to the 0.1 ,M, in India, A. P. Connolly. ! 


Minister, The Hou’ble Mr. N. V. CndglL 
Secretary, B. K. Cokhale, o.s.i., o.ke., i.o.S. 
Joint Secretary, D. L. Mazumdar, i.o.s. 

Deputy Secre-laries, Rai Bahadur A. C, I)aL=;, 
o.B.E. ; S. Neelakantam, M.B.E. ; H.C. Gupta, 
I.o.s. ; B. B. Paymaster, I.O.S. 

Tinder ^Secretaries, Bai Saliib N. B. Ghatterji 
and H. P. Dube, m.a. ( Cantab.). 

Assistant Secretarie.?, Rai Sahib S. 0. Jerath, 
M.A. ( on leave ) ; Hup Lai Dhanuat llai ; 
S. L. Vij; M. M. Mnlliotra ; C. S.'‘ Edward 
( Offg.) and Bao Saiiib ii. JC. Lakslnnanan, 
M.A. 

Officer on Special Duty, Hai Bahadur Blshamber 
Das. 

Mineral Adviser, Dr. D, N. Y’adia. 

Private Secy, to Hon’ble Minuter, D. S. Borker. 
Private Secy, to Scey., Mahondra Prasad. 
Private Secy, to Jt, Secy., Mohan Behari Lai. 

MINISTRY OF FINANCE 

Minister, The Hon’ble Slni E. E. Slianmukham 
Chetty. 

Secretary, V. Narahari Rao, o.i.B. 

Additional Secretary, K. B. Ambogaokar, I.O.S. 
Joint Secretaries, Iv. II, P. Aiyaiigar, m.b.e. ; 

H. Narayana Sw'amy ; G. K. S. Sarma, c.i.E. ; 

P. C. Bhattacharya ; Brij Narayan, o.B.E, ; 
Ram Gojjal, o.i.B. 5 B. K. Nehru, i.e.s. 

Deputy Sect'ctaries, M. Y. liangaclmri ; K. N. 
Kaiil; Inderjit Bingh ; li. P. Barathv ; 

S. Bamayangar ; H. S. Negi ; Keith C, Boy, 
M.B.E., i.c.s. A. C- Bose ; C. S, Menon ; 
Kale Charan ; G. M:atlnas ; P, K. Basu ; 
y. Yeclantachari ; P. O. Saw ; M, S. Bliatnagar ; 

A. L. Saksena. 

Dnder-Secj'eiaries, Shivnaubh Singh ; A. N. 
Sachdev; 0. K. Ghosli ; S. Sankaran: S, S. 
Sheralkar ; Rai Sahib B. L. Batra. 

Assistant Secretaries, H'arkishore ; B. S. Atri ; 

O. S. Dennett ; R. S. Krishnan ; ' R. S. Ajudhia : 
Nath ; G. N. Suri ; 1). P. Rozdaii : 11. G. 
Mundkar ; E. Kolet ; A. N. Kaul ; V. Dorai- 
swamy ; K, N. ISbiir ; Rajkunmr ; Baqiqat : 
Rai ; B. Das ; O. P. Gupta ; Surdar Singh : 

P. N. Segal ; Rai Saliib Attar Singh. 

Economic Adviser, Dr. P. J. Thomas, 

Deputy Examiner of Capital Issues, K. A. Master. 
Research Officer, M. L. Chopra. 

rFinance Oncers, S. Krishnanmrthy ; Kri.shan 
Kishore ; K. L, Passicha ; A. 0. Bhatla ; 

P. N. Jain ; P. P. Gangadharan ; N. Bami'sun; 
Mathai; T. Rangaeiiari; Narsimhan ; 

B. Shulda ; K. L. llatliee ; S. Tliiru^’en,'' 
gadathan. 

Superintendents, B. S. Chadha : iMokandlal ; 
Chand Kishorc; R. R. xVgrawaia ; E. R.K. 
Menon; 0* K. Snbramaniaii: C. JL iLnliuL 
mrajui) ; p, C. Dhawn ; L. D. Seth : A. K. 
Moznmdar; S. R. Yirmani : Kishaa Lai; K. A. 
Doraiswamy ; R. Natarajan ; F, S. Kaicker ; 

K. P. Biswas ; Kirpa Singh. ' 

O. S. D., Prof. B. P. Adurkar ; K. M. Chakra- 
barti; G. S. Raw, 
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MiKiaxiiY OF .Fxnakoe ( liEVEisrxjiii Division) 

OENTEAIi BOAED of llEVENtTE. 

Mnnhen tC? Ex-Ofido Additional Secretaries^, 
K. li. K. SljCrton, C.I.E., M.B.E, ; S, G. 
Satfcyawadi. 

Deputy Secninries, G. Swaini Nathan, O.B.E. ; 
Nai Baliadiiv Pj^are Lall Upi)al ; Eai Bahadur 

A. N. Pun. 

UnderSerretanes , W. A. Bose, M.B.E. ; T, S. 
■Rama Swami, 3LA. 

Amufmt Secretary, Eai Sahib Tara Chand. 
Excess Profits Tax Adviser, C, W. Ayers, O.I.E., 
C.B.B. 

Deputy Excess Profits Tax Adviser, T. M. Airey. 
Specialist Officers {I/P. E.P.T.), L. G. 

O'Leary ; K. B. Dob ; Eai Sahib S. P. Lahlri ; 
Walayat Hussain. 

Chief Siiperiiitendent, P, K. Sarhar, 
Saperiniendents, Miihand lal ; A. M. llama- 
ciiandran; Kishori Lal; H. L. Dutta ; Brij 
’Bh'ushaalal; U. 0. Tiipathi; A. Kiishnamiu thy; 

B. Krishua Swamy (Ofi'g.); Basheshar Nath. 
Siatistioian {Income-tax), P. S. B. Pillai, 

Inspectorate of Customs Anj> 
Centrai. Excises. 

Senior Adviser, Customs and Central Excises, 
B. R. Hardakar. 

Junior Adviser, Customs and Central Excises, 
A. J. Hunnisett. 

Director of Inspection, Customs and Central 
Excises, A. N. Sattanathaii. 

Inspecting Officers, A. S. Berar ; S. B. Bhatta- 
charya ; P. 0. Veatkar ; D. N. K-Ohll; L. M. 
Haul ; B. N. Misra ; S. S. Pantel ; V. Partha- 
sarathy; W. N. Bobb ; W. Saldahna ; 
N. J. Sajjaua ; K. IC* Tampi ; TUak Boy; 
VanHaeftaii. 

Directorate of Income-Tax. 

Director of Inspection, Bai Bahadur K. Govind«an 
Nair, 

Senior Deputy Director of Inspection, Dalip 
Singh. 

Assistant Directors of Inspection, H. F. B. Pais ; 
K. C. Tharyan. 

Central Revenues Control Laboratory, 
New Delhi. 

Chief Chemist, Dr. S. S. Aiyar, B.A., M.sc., R.I.o. 
Chemical Examiner, Grade I, Dr. V. Subramanian. 
Chemical Examiner, Grade II, P. S. ICrishnan, 
M.A., A.B.T.O. 

Assistant Chemical Examiners, Manohar Lal, 
M.sc. ; K. S. Subramanyaa, M.Bc., A.B.I.C. 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch (Central 
Excises). 

Chief Officer, Bai Bahadur B. B. Burman. 
Assistant Chief Officer, B. .'itazumdar. 
statistician, M. P. Shrivastava. 

Section Controller, Y. N. Chopra. 

Authorised Eepresentatives attached to 
THE Income-Tax. 

■ .|f. . 

Appellate Tribunal. 

Authorised Representative, Bombay Bench, * A * — 
S:' A. L. Narayana liao, B.A., B.L. 

Authorised Representative, Allalmbad Bench, 
A. K Bose. 


Authorised Representative, Bombay Branch, Gopal 
Laxman Pophale, M.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, 
xiutkorisei Representative, Madras Bench, 
V. Simderainurthy Mudaliar, M.A., B.L. 

(Income-Tax Investigation Commission). 
Chairman, Sir Srinivasa Vardachariar. 
Commissioners, Justice 0. S. Bajadhyaksha, 
I.C.S.; Bao Bahadur V. D. Muaumdar. 
Secretary, Bao Sahib M. S. Eamaswaini, 
Statistics-^ Intelligence Branch (Central 
Bxcise), 

Chief Officer, \ Bai Bahadur B. B. Barman. 
Asst. Chief OjJicer, B. Mazumdar. 

Statistician^ M. P. Shrivastava. 

Section Comrollcr, Y. N. Chopra. 

MINTS 

3Imt Master, Bombay, Major D. V. Deane, O.I.B., 
O.B.E., R.B. 

Offg. Dy. Mint Master, Bohrdiay, D. A. Ferguson, 
M.B.E. 

Asstt. Mint AX aster, Bombay, P. K. Tikku, 

Works Manager, Bombay, M. B. Carr. 

Refmery Superintendent, Bombay, H. E. Willard. 
Melting Superintendents, Bombay, N. Bace ; C, E. 
Clarkson. 

Art,ist Engraver, Bombay, P. W, M. Brindley. 
Bullion Registrar, Bombay, Khan Sahib M. B, 
Tanksalwalla, B.com. 

ChieS Technical Adviser in the AUnt, G, C. Mitter, 
O.B.E., M.sc., P.R,I,C., M.I. Met. 

SECURITY PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

Offg. Master, Security Printing, India and Ex- 
Officio Controller of Stamps, Lt.-Col. B. C. 
G. Chapman, c.i.E., o.b.e., r.e. 

Deputy Alaster, Currency Note Press, Major 
C. C. Eosher, r.e. Offg. 

Offg. Dy. Master, J. C. Dutta Gupta, b.sc. (Eng.). 
Deputy Controller of Stamps, Bao Bahadur M. S. 
Srinivasan, B.A., O.B.B. 

Offg. Assistant Master, Currency Eote Press, 
India, Major N. D. Prabhu. 

Offg. Assistant Alasters,- India Security Press, 
Capt. M. S. Pathak, W. S. C. Macey, M.B.E. 
Labour Officer, Security Printing, India (Temp.), 
V. N, Joshi, B.A, (Hons,). 

AUDITOR GENERAL OF INDIA 
Auditor General, Sir Bertie Staig, o.s.l., I.O.S. 
Dy, Auditor General, M. K. Sen Gupta, c.i.E. 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Alinister, The Hoii’ble Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Secretary, H, M. Patel, c.i.E., i.o.s. 

Joint Secretaries, B. Iv. Bamadhyani, i.e.s., 
B. B. Gosh, P. V. B. Bao. 

Private Secy, to the Hotdble Alinister, H. C, 
Sarian, i.e.s. 

A.svs‘<!. Private Secy, to the Eon’Ue Defence Alinister, 
Giirbax Singh. 

^Deputy Secretaries, N. N. Wanchoo, O.b.e., I.C.S., 
M. K. Ganguli, B.A., E. U. Damodaraii, M.A. 
Under S^reiaries, Blajor N. S. Siva, Humayim 
Mirza, L. G. Mirchandani, Major J. B. 
Mody, S/Ldr. P. N. Patwardhan, B. N. 
Vasudeva, B. Yasudeva Bao, Balwant 
Singh Kalkati Bai Sahib L. D. Yasisht. 
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Diredor Militafu Regulations <& Forms, -Bai 
SaMb S. IC Sen Gupta, B.A. 

Assistunt Secretaries, Ilai Sahib B. C. Bose, 
B.A.,, B. K. Ghosh, B.A. ( Hons.), K. C. Jain, 
M.A., S. S. Puri, B.A. { Hons.), B. P, Srivastava, 

M.SC. 

Private Secretary to Defence Secretan/, Miss 
■ ' G. G.CaiTOlL ' ■ 

PENSIONS BRANCH 

, Reyniy Secretary, AIEO, Lt.-CoL H. Khorana. 
Principal Entitlement Officer and E(i>omeio 
Deputy Secretary, Eai Bahadur D. Sharma, 
B.A. ( Hons .), 

Undersecretaries, Major B,. Shroff, G. P. Bhutt, 
G. J. Bhavnani, Major P. jST. Iv^'shnamurti, 
Niranjan Singh, 

Assistant Secretaries, Major C, Burge, 

Sahib B. Sen Gupta, b. a., Bai Sahib G. C, 
Boy, Bai Sahib B. S. Vohura. A. C. Swarris, 
y. Subrahmanyan, B.A. ( Hons".), I. B, Khosia, 
Prakash i^arain, J. C. H. Ford, Saranjit Singh, 
B. S. Biiandari. 

Medical Advisers ( Pensions ), Major V. 
Sivasankaran, Major B. M. Sachdeva, Major 
B. 0. Singh, Major M. L. Sudan, Major 
A*" ^laehariah, Major 

J. h. Ghosh, Major B. 3i. Bao, Major K. C. 
Ganapathy, Major T. H. Bargotra, Major: 
R. N, Mitra, Major M. C. Nath. i 

Oovermnent Repireseniatives, Charan jit Singh, Tara 
Cliand Dana, K. Swarup and H.'P. Bhutt. 

Office of the Chief Abmu^istbative officer, 
Mihistbt-'Of Defence. ■ ■■ 

Chief Adminisiratwe OMcer, Col. B. Pritam 
" ■ Singh. 

Asd, Chief Adminisiratwe Officer, B.aghunath 

Assistant Secretaries, B ai Sahib D. B. Bhardvai, 
c*A.o. ( 0 ), Sardar Bahadur Khajsan 
^ ^ Har GopaJ, 
Mela Bam Wadhawan, Bai Sahib B. B 
Bhardwaj. 

Seemity Officer, ( AIRO ), Lt.-Col. Ram Singh. 

/rmlnT' Hervettakar, 
Simon, Baj Bif. 

Staff Diwtavns, Ca-pt. A. Chandra / BIA), 
Capt. K, L. Jetley ( BIASC ), Capt! P. L. 
Bhar, 15 ( P. B.), Capt. R. Barnett ( IML ). 
benior Constabulary OMcer, Lt.-Ool Ankar 
Staff Officer (2nd. Ode.), mjor v! Mahcy (Bll); 

MINISTRY OF FINANCE (DEFENCE) 

Aifmer, A. K. Chanda, o.b.e. 

K. Bhawanishankar Rao. 
<^int Fmancittl Adviser, J. Bayal, m a 
Deputy Financial Advisers, S. Jayasankar, M.A.: 

+ O.B.E.: S. Jagannatiian, r.c.s.; 

Batuk femgh, m.a., m.b.e.; M. K. Hariharan 


Deputy Assistant Financial Advisers, Ayodhya 
Prakasli; Rajendra Lai; :K, A. Lakahininarayan- 
an: P. Majunular; B, B. Saxena; Siri Baru Ohri: 
J. P. Hacker and B. V. Holla.. 

MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Minister, The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbliai Patel, 
Secretary, B.. N. Bannerjce, c.s.i., c.i.e., t.c.s. 
Jovrd Secretary, R.. A, Copalaswanii, O.B.E., i.e.s. 
Deputy Secretaries, V. Shankar, i.c.S.; G. V. 
Bedekar, i.C.s.; H. 3v. Ghoshel, i.c.S.; E.. 0. 
Butt, I.O.S.; H. G. Stocks; E. (1 Gaynor, M’.B.E. 
Under Secretaries, N. N. I\rallaya; R. ‘N. .Phillips; 
B. B. Tewari and Sardar Sahib Jf’atrh Singh 
Bamdas. 

Asstt. Secretaries, J, A. David, Rao Sahib A. Y. 

Baraan, K. N. Subbanna. 0. E. GiilaH. 
Administratwe Officer, C. D. Stores ; Depot, 
Calcutta, A. L. Khar. 

Supervisor, Essential Supplies Scheme, R. C. 
Nagar. 

Office of the Cenpits GoiinnssroNER, 
Census Cmnmr., M. W. M. Yeatlie.s, o.s.i., c.i.e., 
I.c.S. 

Census Officer, B. Natrajan. 

Transfer Buiieah. 

Manager, K. B. Gupta. 

AssU, Managers, R. S. Bindra and Lieufci Prato p 
■ ■Singh. , 

EiiPLOYHEXT Selection Bckeah. 

Mtedor, H. yinann. o.i.E. 

Secretary/, H. V. Parkin. 

Chief Psycfnalri St, Br. B, J. Watterson. 

Chief Psychologist, Br. N. W. Morton. 
Psychologists, Br, B. L, Sharma ; S. A. Hussain. 
Staiistical Asstt. Officer, Br. P. 1). Shukla. 

, . INFORMATION AND BROADCASTIMG 
Minist^, The Hon’ble Sardar YaUablibhai Patel. 
Secretary, H. C, Mehta. 

Deputy Secretary, M. A. Husain, I.c.S. 

Attache, P. B. Gupta. 

Asstt. Secretary, H. P. Kaiil. 
publicity Co-ordinativfi Officer, B. L, Sharma. 
Officer on Special Dufy (Film), B. H. K. Sen. 
PrivaU Secretary to Secretary, S. Padmanabhan. 

Adtertising Branch (Simla), 

Advertising Consultant, Viieant. 

Deputy AdveHising Consultant, Yaeaiit. 

Production BTanager, P,.. 11. Bhauot. 

Art Executive, S. C. Paul. 

Asstt. Advtg, Consultant, Victor Longer. 

PCBLICATTONS DiyiSTON, 

Director, Br. S. Sinha. 

Deputy Director (PubfAcaHon^:), B. D. Sabufs. 
Special Officer (Russian), Captain B,. Smith. 
Ceperal Editor (AUddle East), Major A. Samud 
Shah, o.B.E. 



SuMia; EalSaWb Kam AuterEaiSsZ 

Nath, K. N, Parbat; M. R. Chibber; S. 0 
Clmlcravarty; %y. H, Perkins; P. K. Raw* A 
Shama Bao; S, Parshad; A. N. Haul; A v' 

aid\ “*> 


Manage f, 

■ PRESS INFORMATION BUREAU 

Principal Information Officer, A. S. Iyengar. 
Armed Forces Infomzation Officer, Lt,-Coi.M. K, 
Vmil Nayar. 

Deputy Principal Information Officers, T, R, y, 

Chari : A, R. Vyas and Madho Prasad. 
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AsinU. Principal Information Officers, Bf. Sliams-ul- 
Islam? C. Ben. 

Information Officers, P. B. IFurtlii; K. L. Handa; 
V. Kri^linaswiimy ; B. .N'. Yarma; O, (•>. Mlr- 
chaudans; I>. S, Yaradnn; Bt. J. E. Pritchaiidj 
L. Bharadwaj a,ndS. L. Bliingra. 

ProducHnn Manager, K. K. Blenon. 

Photo Siipermsor,' I>. Hand a. 

AdministraUve Officers, 1\ H. Venkatraman ; 
S. L. Sliakdiier. 

Assistant Information Officers, P. H. Bhatia; 
Blaliabir Saha!; Someswar Dayal; B.K. Ohatter- 
Jee;S. Sunder Bajan ; P. BX. George; B. 0. 
ARthana; Slia, nicer Goiire ;,!<!. K. HairjP. 
B. Chona ; Y. B. Bey; Shanisher Singh Harula, 

BRA^rcii Office at Caicotta. 

Du, Pnncijtal Information Offeer, B. BXokhopadh- 
yay.. 

Information Officer, S. BT. Hussain. 

Branch Office at Bombay. 

B?/. Principal Information Officer, V, R. Bhatt. 
Asstt, Informatlcm Officer, It. E. Blirani. 

BRANCH Office at BIadras. 

By, Principal Information Officer, Binod XT, 38ao. 
AssU, Information 03cers,''Bt. Velayudhan; J. 
Thangavelu. 

INDIAN COUNCIL OF AGmCULTURAL 
RESEARCH, KEELING RD..NEW DELHI 
Chairman, The Hon’ble Shr! Jairamdass Banlat 
Earn. 

ViGC’Chairman, Sardar Bahadur Sir Batar Singh. 
Agricultural Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Rai Bahadur B. L. Sethi, l.A.s. 

Animal Umhandry Commissioner with the 
Government of India, P. K Nanda, m.R.g.T.s. 
Secretary, Sbrl S. M. Sriyastava, m.sc., i.o.s. 
Pniit Development Adviser to the Govt, of India, 
Br. G. S. Oheema, i. a.s. 

Assistant Agricultural Commissioner with the 
GovemmeiU of India, I. B. Chatterjee, M.sc. 
<Agr.), n.A.a. 

Asst. Animal Husbandry Commissioner with the 
Governmemt of India, H. K. Ball, B.sc., m.b.o.y.s, 
XInder-Secrctary, Bai Bahadur S. 0. Sarkar, b.a. 
Peguirar Central Herd Boohs, K. P. R. Kartlia, 

B.A. 

Asst. FruU Developtnent Adviser, Br. Sham 
Singh, B.sc. {Agri.),Fh.X>. (Brist.). 

Chief SupeHntendfint, H. C. Thapar, B.A. (Hons.)* 
Statistical Adviserr, Br. P. Y. Sukhatme, B.Sc,» 
ph.B. (Loud.). 

Slatuticians, V. B. Thavani, M.A. (Cantab.); 
R. I). Harian, M.sc.; A. R. Roy, M.sc.; A. K. 
Mukherjoe ; Y. R . Rao ; 0. P. Aggarwal ; A. N. 
Sankaran and B. Y. Lele. 

Asst. Statistician, V. N. Ramble, M.sc, 

Bditor, Br. TJ. H. Chatterjee, B.sc. (Hons.), 
M.sc., ». Phil. B.sc., F.N.A.SC. 

Technic-al Officer, H, S. Sandhu. 

<r 

CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
DEPARTMENT , 

JgricuUural Markeiing Adviser to the Government 
of India, Br, T. G. Shirname, B.Ag., 
F.S.S.FJ51, Boon. s. (Load,), 


Deputy AgrieaUural Marketing Adviser to the 
Govt, of India, Bp. B. C. Sen, b.sc. 

Senior Superintendent, P. S. Yhwanathan, B.sc, 
(Agri.). 

Director of Food Instruction, T. M, Ourbasani, 
Asst. Directors, Vacant. 

Senior Marketing Officers, B. P. Bhargava, b.sc., 

A. M. mst. B.E. -<i(on deputation), K. H. 
Advani, B.Ag. (Bom.), m.sc. (Tex. U.S.A,), 
H. S. :i^wa, M.R.O.V.S. 

Marketing Officer, Tiryugi Pra.=3ad, ma., M.b. 
Smeruising ^Mcers (Grading Stations), P, L. 
Tandon, b.sc. (Wales), f.r. Econ. s, (Lond.) 
(on deputation) ; P. K. Jain, B.sc., a.h.b.t.i, 

INDIAN CENTRAL SUGARCANE COMNniTEE ' 
Secretary, R. D. Bo.se 
Superintendent, B. C. Ganguly, m.a. 

Indian Institute of Shgab Technology 
Kanfue. 

Director, S, C. Roy, M.b.e., m.sc., b.sc. 
(Agr.) (London), Dip. Agr. (Wyc.), Dip.. 
l.A.K.i.(Oifg.). 

Professor of Sugar Engineering, Vacant. 

Professor of Sugar Teelmology, B. R. Parashar, 

B. sc., Bip. T.l. (Offg.). 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Technology, Vacant., 
Assistant Professor of Sugar Chemistry, I>. G. . 

Walawalker, B.Ag., m.s. (La.). 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Chemistry (Organic ), , 
Vacant. 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Engineering, O. P, . 

Bhargava, b.sc. (Eng.) (Offg.). 

Bio-Chemist, Br. H. B. Sen, M.sc., rh.B. (London) , , 
B.LO. 

Physical Chemist, Br. K. S. Gururaja Boss, B.sc., 
F.I.O., A.Inst.P., F.A.SC. 

First Assistant, H. S. Chaturvedi, B.sc., pip. t.I., 
M.s. (La.). 

Second Assistant, S. P. Chandra, B.sc., 
A.H.B.T.I. (Offg.) 

Statistician, B. R. Sehgal, m.a., e.a. (Hons.). 

Officer In~charge, Sugar Research and Testing 
Station, Bilari (Moradahad), K, 0. Joshi, 
B.sc., Bip. T.I. 

MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND ^ 
COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 

Minister, The Hon’ble Pandit JawaharlaX Slelini, 
Principal Private Secretary to the Prime M-mister, 
'■'■A.Y.pai. ■ 

Private Secretaries, V. H. Coolho; M. 0, iKjithai.;, 
O. Kachru. 

Asst. Private Secretary, E. Rama Krislman, 
Superintendent, Mohan Lai Bazaa. 

Private Secretary to Prlnci 2 ml Secretary, T;. 
Arumiigham. 

Entehnal afpaius Wing. 

Secretary General, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 
K.C.S.I., K.B.E., C.I.E,, I.C.S. 

Legal and Treaties Adviser, Ranwar, Sir Balip# 
Singh. 


The Govemwmi of India, 


Pn'rate Hecrdiwj to Seerciarf/ Ueueraly J. S. Mehta, 
dt. Hn'Tctaries^ P. A. Meaoii ; S, llattiaiQ ; E. E. 
Saks(}na. 

Bepuiu Secretaries, Major B. K. Ivapui’, 

H, JDayal ; P. N. Krisimaswaniy, 
-Unier-Scerdaries, V. M. M'. Nair ; J. N. Dhamija ; 
M. 0. Meally ; M. G. Menon ; Capt. A. K, Sen : 
M. A. Ecliman ; lUii Bahadur K. liatii ; Devi 
Dayal Bhat-ia. 

■ Asst, Secretaries, A, J. Courtney, Kao 

Sahib J. A. I^Tatarajan ; Rai Sahib Girdharilal ; 
Rao Sahib M. K. Rarayanan ; €. BL Sharma, 

■ Attaches, Autar Singh ; U. S. Bajpai^j, 

Commonwealth \Ying. 

'Secretary, S. Butt, l.c.s. 

-Joint Secretary and Cotitrolkr General of Emigra- 
tion, C. S. Jha, O.B.E., I.C.S. 

■ Deputy Secretaries, T. S. Crosfdey, O.B.E., I.C.S.; 

P. IN', Mahariti. 

JJnder-SecretoA'y, Dr. II. N. Saictore, M.A., Ph.D., 
o.Litt. 
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Joint Chief Controller of Im-jmds, li, B. Ladli 
Pershad. 

Dep?My Chief Controllers of Imports, H. S, Bhai ; 

V. S. llamaswamy and R. S. P. M. JMukerjee, 
Assistant Chief Controller of Imports, P. D* 
Srivastava. 

Adniinutrative Officer, A. R. Chopra. 

Chief Controller of Exports, L. K. Jha, m.b.e. 

l.c.s. 

Deputy Chief Coniroller of Exports, H. 0, Dry, 
M.sc. 

Assistant Controller of 'Exports, T. S. 

Kucnthithampatlium, b.a. (Huns.). 
Aclministrative Officer, T. S. Seslmkutty, m.a. 


Attache, Anwik Singh Mehta. 

Assistant Secretaries, Rao Sahib V. S. Swami- 
nathan, B.A.; B. H. Handa, b.a. (Hons.); Jagat 
fSingh ; 0. C. Hambiar. 

Seen'etary to Secretary, T. E. Eaghuram. 

MINISTRY OF STATES 

MmiUhtiffilLQ Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbiiai Patel. 

' ■Smrdary, .Eao Bahadur V, P. Menon, c.S.i., 
OZIE. 

®1F«ITMEOT OF COMMERCE^ 

Mr. K. C. Ncogy. 
Secretary, iCdC. Desai, c.i.E., l.c.s. 

Joint Seoi'eiaries, K. K. C'hettiir, M.A. and S. 
Eangaiiathan, l.c.s. 

Deputy Secretafks, B. N. Banerji, m.e.e. ; K. B. 
Lali, l.c.s.,; hS. Jagannathan, i.o.s. and V. 0. 
Trivedi, M.A. .;(Cantab.). 

XJnder-Secreiane^, K. Srinivasaii ; T. G. Menon ; 
J. K. Dutta-^vHd P. E. Subramanian. 

- Assistant SeoT&taries, B. M. Mehta ; N. Sengupta 1 
and H. K. Ivapoor, I 

' Offiicerson SpeeialDutj/, Capt. H. L. Davis, C.I.E., , 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL . 

■ : - , INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS ' ' ' ■ 
Director of Commercial Intelligence, Rai Bahadur 
J. N. Ghosh, M.A. 

Director of Statistics, A. E. Sinha, m.a. 

Assistant Director of Commercial InteUiqence and 
Statistics, N.Sanyal, BMI ^ 

MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES AND 
SUPPLIES 

Minister, The Hon’bic Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, 

Secretary, S. A. Venkataraman, c.i.e., l.c.s. 

Joint Secretaries, M. P. Pai, r.o.s.; S. Bhootlm- 
lingam, o.b.e., i.c.s. 

Deputy Secretaries, J. D. Kapadia, l.c.s ’PE 
Nayak,M.B,E.,i.o.s.; N. O. H.O'NeilL 
l.c.s.; A. Bakshi, * 

Assistant Secretaries, A.E. Kapur ; B.B, Saksena* 
Eao Sahib 0. E. Natesan; Sardar Sahib Shiv 
Dev Singh; D. S. Benegal; S, E. Nagar; P S 
Sundaram; Eao Sahib S. A. Teckchandani*; 
D.D.Agnihotri; Sri Bam Gupta ; E. 0. Ghosh. 
OMceron Special Duty (Patents A; Desions) B N * 

AtrisM. 

Private Secretary to II. M., A. K. Dutta. 

Private Secretary to Secreiury, €. B. Mathur. 
Newsprint Offiicer, Simla, 11. P. Sachdev. 

Officers of othbb Ministeies attached to 
The Ministry of Inb'ustky <& sufply 
Ministry of Finance (Inbusthy & Commerce 
Division) 


Kadapaaua P. &. pSiiklA. ’ ' ''' 


' Chief Superinienient, J. 0, Elin: 

Deputy Economic Adviser, B. K. Adarkar. 

* Chief Research Officer,. Economics, P. G. Salvi. 
Additional Chief Research Officer, Economics, M 

■V. Bhatawedkar. 

■ Research Officers, Economies, V. Sambamoorthy * 

Y. K. M. Menon and D. A. Mulchanduiii. 

* Statistician, S. Subramanian. 

‘ - Statistical Research Officers, N. C. Chowdliur/ 

And'T."Dutt.^"' ' 

■ Director, Administrative Intelligence Room, P, W. 

E. Homfray, 

. Assistant Director, Statistics, T. P. Chatteijec. 
Assistant Director {Technical), C. Biswas. 
AssuiantDiredor {Photography), A. K. Gavaskar. 
Controller of ImpoHs^Q^Es, Kamat, LO.s,- 


XJnder-Secretary{E.q.), O.K.Ghosii, 

Assistant Secretary {U.Q.), HiqiqatEai. 

Office of the Chief Technical ABVKFk 
(F.P.) liEABfiUARTEllS. 

Chief Technical Adviser, Fertilizer ProJcH 'Biiu 
M. H. Cox, C.I.E., O.B.E., M.C., I.A,, M J, Mech E 
Administrative Officer, K. Eamakrisiuia Alvar ’ 
j Senior Technical Officer, V. Seshadil. 

■* D^uty Director, S. K. Banerji. 

Accounts Officer, E. Srinivasan. ^ 


SiBRI. 

Director (Planning), J. Mosson. 

Administrubm Officer, S. Veiikataraniun. 
Demy; Asmtant Director {Transport *mid 
Dmpmnl),P,C,Baneme, ^ 
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■ KON-FEBEOliSMto^ 
Development Officer, B. P. 


Onioa 02s^ a’Hj^ Bireotob of Iniutstkiai* 
Statistics. 

Director, Br, B. IsT. ICaul. 

Aaddani Directors, I). Hejmadi; P, K. Nayer. 
Ilcsearoh Officers, S, Ganpat llao ; M. Y. Kari, 

DniECTOIUTE GEIs'ERAI. OF INDUSTEIES AKP 

Supplies, 

Director-General of Industries ds Supplies, 
Br. Sir .1. C. Ghosh. 

IJeptiti/ Director-Gene ml {Development), Br. K. 
Boy, O.B.E., Ph.!')., p.sc. 

Deputy Director-General (Supplies), B. P. Mathur. 
Deputy Director-General (Inspection), B. G. Biut* 
O.B.E. (on leave); J. B. Glass (Officiatiiig). 


Deputy Development Officer, M. B. Shankar, 
AssU> Development Officers, P. 0. Gupta; Y 
Kaidu. 

Pools. 

Development Officer, S. S. Iyengar, 

Deputy Development Officer, Sagar Chand, 
Assistant Development Officer, 0. J. Shah. 

^Balancing Plant. 

Assistant Director, S. Soniasundaram. 

Ietathbr, Eubber and Paper. 
Development Officer, B. A. Eandall. 

Deputy Development Officers, P. C. Basu ; S, 
Bhandari. 

Assistant Development Officer, A. K. M. Pilial 
Silk. 

Development Officer, S. K. Chandhuri. 
Cement. 

, Dmy. Cement Adviser, H. E, Ormerod. 


Administration & Co-ordination, 

Director (Administration <.i! Co-ordination), W. 
Knox Chick. . 

Deputy Director { Administration), E. S, M. P. 
Srivastava. 


Dmiy, Consulting Engineer (Cement), E. B. 
Mogensen, 

Eegional Cement Advisers. 

Reg, Uony. Cement Advisers, Bombay, E. M. 
Badachandii ; Kanpurapere, S. K. Sapori ; 
Coimbatore, A. Shanmughan; Delhi, C. J. L. 
Stokoe ; Madras, B. E-. Varma : Calcutta, A. 
Mansfield, 

Imports & Shipping. 

Deputy Director, S. S. Yenkata Krishnan. 

Supplies Wing. 

Eailway Stores. 

Director, K. B. Eao, 

Deputy Directors, M. A. A. Khan ; I. K. Khanna. 
Assistant Directors, B. Sengupta ; I. S. Sund ; H. 
L. Butta;G. B. Bobhal; P. K. Samal ; Y. 
Swaminathan. 

Engineering Stores. 

Director, K. C. Khosla. 

Deputy Directors, H. Y. Karve ; B, P. Karnik ; 
A. E. Khosla, 

Assistant Directors, K. A. Abhas ; K. K. Bao; J. H. 
Mustafi ; Har Prakash ; T. J. Knmaraswamy ; 
E. K. Andiey ; Sant Bam Vashishta ; 0. L. Garg, 

Chemicals & Miscellaneous Stores. 

Director, S. Sambasivan. 

Deputy Director, C. L. Katial. 

Assistant Directors, B. K. Sarobar ; P. B. Sarkar ; 

iS. S. Mongia ; S, C. Agarwal ; S. K. Baaerjee; 

, G. B. Joshi ; Saligram Sharma, 

Textiles <fc Leather Stores. 

De^ty Directors, J, G. Kumaramangalam ; Zafar 

Assistant Directors, Asadul Haq ; H. K, Baaerjee; 
K. N, Shenoy ; B. Bayal ; E. K. Kag. 

Claims Section. 

Officer on Special Duty, BakshiShiv Charan Singh^ 


Administration. 

Deputy Directors, J, K. Boy ; B. S. Karamchand 
Mohala. 

Assistant Directors, Sardar Mohd. Khan; Bina 
Kath ; V. JCrishaamurthy ; B. Ghosh; Bam 
Sarup Gupta. 

Co-ordination. 

Biredor, S. 0. Bamachaudran. 

Assistant Directors, Eao Sahib P. Y. Krishna 
Ayyar ; Br. B. Natrajan. 

STATISTICS. 

Deputy Director, Bao Sahib G. Y. Pillai. 

Bevelopment Y'XNCt, Chemicals, Brugs and 
Plastics, 

Deputy Development Officers, Dr. 11. Venkateswa- 
mi ; Br. D. C. Sen ; Br. jST. G, Mitra ; PT. 
Srinivasan. 

Assit. Development Officers, Joginder Singh ; Br. 

B. Shah ; M. K. Kale. 

Aasff. Director (Accounts), S. C, Mtikerjee. 


Timber Birectorate. 

Deputy Director, H, 0. Maznmdar. 

Assistant Directors, T. K. Dutta ; M. A. Khan. 

Eegional Offices (Timber Depots and 

SAWMILLS). 

Asstt, O/I-O, Government Timber Salvage Depot', 
Wadala, Bombay, K. Y. Eeberio. 

Assit. Sawmill di Depot Officer, Govt, Sawmills <£? 
Depot, Ghorpun (Poona), L. l\ Biiatnagar. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

Development Officer, .1, B. Singh. 

Deputy Development Officer, P. L, Kumar. 

Aaatf. Development Officer, S, S. Palit. 

General and Electrical Engineering 

Development Officer, B. 0. Mallik, 

Dy. Development Officer, P. Kapre, 
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dOVlillNMEOT TEST HOVSIS, AMTOKl. 

Director, B. B. T. Q-. Banerjee (Officiating). 
Depidy Directors {Chemicals), S. S, Sinha; S. B 
Daa. 

Assistant Directors {PJtysieal), K. D. Bhattachar- 
jee; D. N. Bose; S. IST. MiiMierjee. 

Asstt. Directors {Chemicals), 8. S. N'ayiidu; B. S. 
S'aidu. 


f OiicuTTA Inspection otrcle. 

(ENaiNlERING). 

Director of Impecimi, F. Ashmore. 

Dy. Directors of Inspection, K. K. ISTathani; M. F 
Mukerjee. 

Inspecting Officers, S. S. B-oy; A. E. 0hosh; M. N. 
Samanta; H. K. Banerjee ; J. B. Hakerjee ; 


Beni Lai; S. K. Be. 

Standardization Officer {Steel Sinict), B. S. E. G, 


Chatterjee. 

Inspecting Officers, 0. C. Sinha; S. K. Slitter. 

Asstt, Inspecting Officers, B. Sf. Slajumdar; S. B 
Bay; Euldip Chand; P. ll. Parker; S. 'N, 
Mukerjee; B. JST. Slitra; T. A. B’SIello; B. K. 
Bass; S. S. Ghosh; P. L. Bass; P. C, Kapur; 
Syed Jan; B. N. Sluklierjee; S. K. Ghosh: P. L. 
Kathuria; P. G. Sinha; K. II. Bass Gupta; M. C. 
Kudu; K. Bhanduri; S. Boy; K. Gupta; M. M. 
Bose; B. B.. Barua; B. P. Chatterjee: B. Butt; 
G. S, Suhbaraman; P, V. Bamaii; j. E. Adhya; 
K. B. Joshey; P. K. Boy; H. B. Baihar; A. S. 
Selhi ; M. L. Mukiierjee ; T. D. Banerjee; S. F. 

TIT TT W /V 7 


K. Bhatta- 


Gharjee, 

OppicE OP THE Chief Inspector ENGiNEERiNa 


Inspecting Officer, A. K. Mojuindar. 

\ Asstt. Inspecting Officers, S. C. Hazra: A. E 
' Bakshi. 

Bombay Inspection CmcBE 
(Engineerinq). 

Director of Inspection, K. I. K. Iyengar. 
Inspecting Officers, Bobort Webber; S. 0. Baner 


jee. 

Asstt Inspecting Officers, M.S. Suryanarayanllao 


H. B. Keale; S. B. Itao U. S. Savakoor; H?c: 
Gulati; E, Burrant; V. B. Kudalkar; S. Krish- 
nan; C. B. Bandekar; G. Kiippuswamy; A. S 
Merchant; G. K. Ahnja* B. 0. Chaturvedi. 

Textiles. 

Deputy Director of Inspection, Khan Sahib Y. S* 


Mirza. ' ' ' 

Inspecting Officer, S. K. Bas Gupta. 

As^L Inspecting Officers, A. S. Mamoojee; B. Y 
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.. TEXmES. ■ 

Officer, B. Y. Baman. 

Afistt, Im peeling OJ}lce)\ S. Somanathan. 

Tataxagak Inspection Circle. 

Director of Inspection, P. Hiiule. 
inspsetina Officers, L. M. Ghosli ; B. K. N. Goon ; 
I. A. Shah ; S. 0. Be. Olfg. as D. Cl. (Met.) 
R M. Bay. 

Asstt, Inspccllng Officer {Investigation), B. B. 

Nijliavaii. I 

AssiL Inspecting Officers, K. G. Maziimdar ; S. C. I 
Bose; M. M. Mifctra; B. M. Pai; P, G. Bay 
Chaudhri; K. P, Banorjec; M. K. Gupta; T. V. 
lY. -Kldao; B. B. Nagnr; P. G. Y, llao; S. K. 
Lahiri; E. K. K Kambiar; B. P. Sen; K. P. 

■ Ghosh. 

Abiiinistiution. 

Asstt. Director of Administration, P, H. Kunhi. 
B.imsrrxTR., ^ 

Dp. Director of Inspection, K, Bay. 

Inspecting Officer, S. 0. Lahiry. 

Asdt. Inspecting Officers, T. K. Warriox; G. S. 
Pandya; N, V. Pandit ; B. M. Ghose. 

BlREaTORATE-GENERAL OF DISPOSALS, 

Ej5W Delhi. 

Director-General (Disposals), Aftab Bai. 

Dp. Director-General (Disposals), J. Munro, o.B.E. 

Directors, P. M. Sundaram; A. B. Binns; Capt. 

M. O, David, m.b.e.; J, Byrne, m.b.b.; 0. A. 
Suhramanyam ; J". 8. Mathiix ; Prem Sunder. 

Deputy Directors, .T. M. Kitdilu; Bhagat Bam; 
Manmohan Singh; S. N, 3Iittar; J. G. Ghosh; 
IT. A. Pillai; B. L. Varma; IC. K. Bar; Dr. S. K. 
Mitra; K. IST. Sinha; Y. W. Kohli; J‘. L. Chopra; 
S. C. Murgai; K. Krislrna, 

Assistant Directors (Qr. I), A. K. Dutta; D. N. 
Venkataraman; 0. K. JKiair; P. B. Krishna 
Murthy; K. D. Advani; B. D, Kumar; Lachmi 
Karain; Bahvant Singh; K. H, Kagarwala; K.K. 
Kanai; G. S. Tewari; B. B. Sharma; M. B. 
Pargai; B. M. Bharnia; A. S. Dua; K. V. 
Bhaskaran; Y. Suhramanyam; P, P. Kapur; 
B- K. Khanna; S. P. Chugli; K. K. Agha; K. J. i 
Biienoy; G. I. Mansukliani; S. K. Moitra; A. P. : 
Aggarwal; K. B. Ghosh; B. Yenkatesan; i 
Harbans Singh. 

Assistant Directors (Or. II), Mohinder Singh; B.' 
K, Dua. 

Show-room Officer, Hamath Sahay. 

Calcutta Cirole. 

Regional Commissioner (Disposals), K. P. Pillai. 

Directors (Disposals), B. P, Thadani; B. B. D. 
Mathur. ^ 

Deputy Directors, B. S. Boy; S. P. Chatterjee ; 

N. 0. Sen. 

AdminisLratim Offteer, S. K. Sen, 

Assistant Dmdors (Gr, I), H. H, Ahujai A. N. 
Das; K. B. Shama; B. K. Palit; M; Govin<|. 


j Assistant Directors (Gr. II), S. C. Deb; M. T. 
Sabrathanam; Bachan Lall. 

[ Progress Officer, C, S. .Natarajan. 

' SJmo-room Officer, B, B. Diiit. 

United States Thanspers Directorate, 
Calcutta. 

Diredor, Major. C. Y. Thomas. 

Officer on Special Duty, T, Bigby. 

Deputy Directors, C. H. Coelho; B. 0. Maziimdar; 
JST. K. Thadani; A. Mukerjeo. 

Assistant Director (Gr. I), C. Ghosh. 

Assistant Direcioy (Gr. II), P. L. Mukerjee ; B. K., 
Kakar; S, Yismnathan. 

ASSAM Circle. 

Assistant Director (Gr» I), A. K. Balasiibramana-' 
yam, 

BOMBAY Circle. 

Director, H. A. Sujan. 

Deputy Directors, JT. Maneksha; V. Y. Chandera- 
sekharan. 

Administrative Officer, 0. M. Bhimaya, 
Progressive Officer, K. S. Sahai. 

Assistant Directors (Gr. I), P. T. Thadani; 
Kasturi Banga Iyengar; P. B. Jog; liup 
ISTarain; B. A. Shenoy. 

Assistant Directors (Or. 11), K, A, Agaskar; G. Y. 
Kamatli; H. K. Kochar, 

Madras Circle. 

Regional Commissioner, 3. M. Fredrick, I.S.E, 
Deputy Director, H. Y. Gilson. 

Assistant Directors (Qr. II), S. Yenkataraman; 
C.'S. Iyer; M. Sirinivasa Bao. 

Cawnporb Circle 
Deputy Director, B, K. Kochar. 

Assistant Director (Gr. I), C. Y. B. P. Bao, 
Assistant Directors (Gr. II), C, M, Bohtgi; S. D. 

Malhotra; M. B. Bamchandani; B. S. Gupta. 
Show-Too7)i Officer, Y. S. Bhatnagar. 

Office Of The Iron & Steel Controller, 
Main Office, Calcutta. 

Iro7i <£’ Steel Controller (on leave), E. G. Spooner, 
CJ.E. 

Offieiatmg I. <Sc S. Controller, M. K. Powvala, 
Price Accounts Officer, A. C. Gutjia, o.B.E, 

Dy. Iron & Steel Controllers, A. Mansfield; K. J. 
Cieetus; A, H. Sethna. 

Asstt. Iron As Steel Controller a^id Secy. Iron and 
Steel Control Board, M. L. Mitra. 
Administrative Officer, P. 0. Boy. 

Asstt. Iron Steel Co^itrolUrs, Y. P. Dube ; B. K, 
Dutt; D. D. Kamat; J. K. Basak; F. B. Bamji; 
S. K. Lahiri. 

Diredor (Tool and, Alloy Steels), K. K. P. Bao. 
Dy. Price <& Accounts Officer, B. Srinivasa n. 
Asstt. Administrative Officer, A. Dey. 

Asstt. Accounts Officers, P. G. Sarkar ; A. K. 
Boy Chowdhury. 

Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer, S. Y. Mehta, 
Dy. Asstt. Ir&n A; Steel Controllers, B. Dutt 
I Boy; B. 0. ‘Parakh. 
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I>;V. Iron rf? 8teeJ ConiroUer (Accomds),J.l?. 

/Ju.'"Ak’s(L Iron d' Steel Controllers, I). N, Butta ; 
'({. Aiiuja ; A. K. Eoy ; L. K, Bose ; K. 
Sell ; .K. Jlninadiandran. 

Qmfa Ogtm'from ni)/. Board, P. C. De.* 

- A salt. Director (Pipes, Tubes arid Fittings), B. N. 
l^tnkl'arjoe. 

Assft. Director (Transport), E. W. Sackott. 

Assfl. Director of Stores Accounts, S. K. Biitfc- 
AsAt. Coiit roller of Steel Imports, H. S. Vazifdar. 

Begtoxal Offices. 

Bengal Circle, B. S, Itandhawa, Reg'L D\D Iron d 
Steel Controller; Bombay Circle, B. H. X^astakia, 
i\sstt. Iron d Steel Controller; H. S. Murthi. 
Senior Steel Control Inspector; Madras Circle 
P, V, Submmauiam, Begl, Dy. Iron d Steel 
Controller; B, N. Patel, Dy. Asstt. Iron As Siecl^ 
Co'sit roller. 

Coal Commissioner's Organisation. 

Coal Coidmmiouer, J. B. Harrison, C.l.E.,O.S.I. 
Secretary to Coal Cornnmsioner, A. Hanu. 

Production. 

CJdef Mming Engineer, liaihvay Board and By. 
Coal Commissioner (Production), (On Leave). 
W. Pairfiekl. 

Chief Mining Engineer, Eailway Board and By. 
Coal Commissioner (Froduciion), (Offtciating), 
L. W, Morgan. 

Coal Commissioner {Eeadquariers), G. A. 
Carver. 

Adminutratlve Officer (Production), 8. C. Bey. 
Colliery SvperinUndent, Glridih, L. S. Corbett. 
Indents Offwer, K. Mitra. 

Supdt. of Collieries, Kargali, M. L. Shomc. 

Asstt. Su'pdt. of Collieries, Eurasia, B. S. Marwah. 
Asstt. Supdt. of Collieries, Bohtro, toith Eeadquar- 
ters at BJmrkundu, B. B. Bagroy. 

Manager, Kurharbaree Colliery, B. L. Oln-i. 
Mamger, Serampore Colliery, M. G. Fell. 

Manager, Coke Ovens, Glridih, Br. A, H. 
Miiltherjee. 

Manager, Kargali Colliery, 8. K, GIiosli, 

Alanager, Jarangdih Colliery, C. B. Sharma. 
Manager, BoJearo Colliery, C. L. Bhown. 

Manager, Saimig Colliery, I. S. Jain, 

Manager, BJmrkunda Colliery, B. B. Toolcy. 
Manager, Argada Colliery, S. B. Bannerjeo, 
Manager, Kvrasia Colliery, 8. H. Sahgal, 

Manager, Ponri Mill Colliery, B, Hunter. 

Mamger, TalcJier Colliery, B. B. Blmr. 

Manager., Deidhcra Colliery, B. E. Gbosli. 

Asstt, Manager, Serampore Colliery (On Leave) ' 
W. l>age. 

Asstt. Manager, Serampore Colliery, M, L. Gupta. 
Asstt. Manager, Kargali Colliery, I. B. Majiimdjg-r,, 
Asstt. Manager, M. <&. S. M. Ply., Talcher\ 
Colliery, IS. K. Bliattacliarjee. 

Asstt. Manager, Bokaro ColUeDD A. K". Bajerjee^ 
Elec. A Mecli. Engineer, Kargali (On Leave), E. 
H, Baniels. " 

Asstt. Elec. Engineer, Kargali, H. Menoa. 

Eleo. A Msoh. Engineer, (Jiridih, C. B, Yollor, 


Graimhop Officer fOiridih, B. B. Mitra . 

Food Supply Officer Kargali, K. K. Bas Gn])ta. 
QMcer-in-'CMrge, Sinking TrialpU, South A root. 

H, E. Gkosh. 

Bistribution. 

Jt.Dy. Coal Commismoner (.Distribution), 0. A. 
Carver; Coal Transport Officer, K. K, Alisra; 
Asstt, Coal Commissioners, B. Jiasn, j.„ j->, 
Farrell, A. K. Basil, 8. jST. P>aiierjeo; fjg. 
Asstt. Coal Commissio7iers, A. 1C. Butt.a, li. 

G, M. Scott, G. A. Klian, A. E. Bltehen, K. 
Itamaswamy, Bavid Son, B. E. Jiose. 

Jt. Coal Allotment Officer, Fagpur, X. 11. 

Gupta. 

‘Bbgional Coal Controllers, 
Produotion. 

Dy. Asstt. Regional Coal Controller (Production), 
Dhanbad, A, C. Boy. 

Dy. Asstt. Regional Coal Controller (Produeiiun), 
Asatml, G. C. Mukherjee. 

R.C.C.(D), Bengal A Bihar, Dhanbad, A. B. Guha. 
ll.G.C.(D), E. C. Cliatterjee. 

Asstt. Coal Supdts., B, Sen, G. B, »Sadhii, B. H 
Mitra, B. B. Pai, G. I>. Ghatak, B. Adbikari 

H. N. Nimdy, G. M. Diiowan. 

Office of the Textlle Commissioner 
Bombay. 

Textile Commissioner A Ex-Offieie Joint Secretary 
to the Government of India, T. Sivasankar, i.e.s. 
Deputy Secretary to the Go venrment of I ndia, B . W 
Sliiveshwarkar, m.b.e., m.a. (Caat.ab.), ’ 

■ I.C-.S.. ' ‘ " 

Undersecretary to the Govermnent of India, ITeia 
Chaucl, M.A. (Cantab.). 

Assistant. Secretaries to the Government of India 
B. B, Hoaavar; E. K. Muklierjee. 

Officer on Special Duty (Administration), p g 
Xayar, m.a., s.a.s. 

SuperiMendenis, A. S. Xadkarni, B.com. avid E 
E. Sethi, B.A. 

Assistant Administrative Officers, K. IJ. l^fenoa 
B.ooin.; M, B. Meiion, b.a.; V. Sivaraman, m -ii • 
E. 1C. Achaa ; V. P. Mitiial, B.A.; X. Siihraiiut- 
nian; P. X. Barry, b.a., ll.b. 

Textile Control Bkaxcii, 

Deputy Assista7it Directors, X. M, Brilainiaran 
Xair, B.sc., b.l. ; S. B. Batnakrishnan ba 

B. L. ; B. V. T. l5’-cngar, b.a., ll.b. ‘ 

Cloth Distribution Branch. 

Director, M. B. Eazini. 

Deputy Director, M. H. Bow, b.a. (Cantab,), Bar- 
at“Law. 

Deputy Directors, M. G. Giipto, b.sc ‘ K V 
Xagaich, B. com. 

Assutant Directors, Parmeshwar Katb m \ • 

C. M. Ghorpade, b.a. (Cantab.), Bar-a’t-Linv; 
Deputy Assistant Directors, E. M. 5limaii! b a* 

k (Hons,); G. X. Jarath, b.a. (Hon^.), VrTt‘* 

1 Chandrapal, b.a. ( Hons. ); A , H. Tliak'knr b 
(Hons.) (Tech.); T. M. B. Ak-dungadi, m ■" 
-Bangachari ; H. G. Bba’tvsar, m.a.. 

Bhir; V, V, Eothari, b.sc.; M'. K. Povvanuini’ 
M.sc., LL.B.;, S'. Srinivasan; S. S. Gargya. * 
Officer on Special Duty, A. U. Shenoy, 
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YAm Bisteibution Beakch. 

0. B. M 

Deputy Mreclor, S. N. Munshi, B. A. (Hons.)* 
Deputy Assistant Directorsy H. JST. Satyanarayana. 
M.sc.; V. S. Kedungadi, B.sc.; B. Viswanathan; 
Maud B’ Costa, m.a.; M. it. Cihandavarkar; 
P. Venliataraman, B.so., IL.B. 

Assistant Progress Officer ^ A. 0, Sud, B.Sc, 

Tkanspoet Bbaeoh. 

Additional Director^ A. S, E. Iyer. 

Deputy Director^ P. P. Bamabliadran, M,A,, H.L. 

Assistant Dircciors, Soban Singli, B.A.; V. V, 
AnanthalirisbEan, B.sc. (London). 

Deputy Assistant Directors, L. Gomez, b.a.; S. S. 
Aggarwal, b.a.; G. Srinivasan; B. V. Bama- 
cbandran; C. H. B. Dave, m.a., lIi.b. 

PUECHASE BEANOE, 

Joint Textile Commissioner t T. P. Barat, 

■ "M.S'C. . ,, 

Direetor, A, B. B. Besbpaiide, B.sc. (Hons.)» 
M.SC. (Allg.) 

Deputy Directors, Hatlimal Maiwari, B.A.(Hoiis,), 
S. A, Iyer. 

Assistant Director, H. E. Chinoy. 

Assistant Directors, H. H. Cama; G. 0. Gupta; 
Sohanlal Sbariaa; H. H. Bao, b.a.; B. L. 
Bliatuagar; Bam Sahay, M.sc. ; I. S. Ahuja; 
K. B. Pal; S. D. ClUtnis; 0, Padmanabha Bao, 
B.sc,; B. Sathiamoorthy, b.sc. 

lilAOHIJJEliy, PUEl & Stoeis Beanoh, 

Joint Textile Commissioner, T, P. Barat, 

M.sc, 

Director, B. E. Ctooper, B.A. 

Deputy Directors, F. A. F. Jesudian, B.t.m. 
(Hons.); Dr. S. B. Bamacbandran, Ai.sc., 
Ph.i). ; M. W, Golslany, B.sc, (Eng.); M. P. 
Kadar. ; 

Assistant Directors, H. B. Doongaji, M.A., i 

A. K, Basgupta, B.sc. (Cal.), B.sc. (Manch.). 

Deputy Director, B. K, Butt. 

Deputy Assistant Directors, P. B. Chankar ; 

P. J", Joshi, M.A.; H. L. Butt. 

Officer m Special Duty (Zighting), M. J. Kalaposi, 

B. sc. (Tech.) (Manch,), a,m.i.e.e., a.m.i.e.b. 
(India). 

CoBioH Branch, 

Deputy Director, Y. V. Saraiya, B.com. 

Assutant Director, Y. B, Chetai, 

BisposAL Branch. 

Deputy Director, M. L. Yyas, B.sc,, LB.B. 

De^y Assistant Directors, G. 0. Josbi, B,sc. ; 
J. S. PopU ; Bameshwar Bayal ; T. A. 
Yiswanatban. 

Hanbeoom Branch. 

Director, M. B. Kazimi. 

Deputy Director, K. B. Yemigopal, B.A, 

Deputy Assistant Dmctor, E, Eajagopalan, ii,A. 


Central Statistical Branch, 

Deputy Director, B. C. Bube, m.a. 

Deputy Assistant Directors, K. A. Eamaih; P. Y; 
Gunishastri, m.a., il.b.; B. N. Shivesbwarlcar, 
B.sc. 

Miscellaneous Branches. 

Legal Branch. ^ ^ 

I Zegal Aduiser, G. S. Gaitonde, b,a„ il.b. 

I Assistant Legal Adoiser, A. G. Botvai, Advocate. 

I Post-\Tae Planning Branch. 

Deputy Director, S. P. Kaura, b,a, 

c 

Publicity Branch. 

Additional Director, A. S. E. Iyer, 

Deptity Assistant Director, M. G. Cliaubal. 

Stanbarb Cloth Branch. 

Deputy Assistant Director, Tbomas B’ Sa, L.T,M, 

Consumer Goods Section. 

Liaison Officer (Consumer Goods), S. S. Santlia- 
nam, m.a. 

Oefioe oe the Eubber Production 
Commissioner. 

Many, Duhher Production Commissioner, P. 
Kurian Jolm. 

Se(^,, Indian Rubber Producimi Board, P, Y. S. 
Sarma, M,A„ b,l. 

Oppioe oe the Controller of Coffee. 
Controller, Bewan Bahadur M. V. Yellod, 

Secy,, Indian Coffee Board, B, G. Achia. 

Propaganda Officer, Indian Coffee Board (On 
Leave from 1st September, 1947), Bao Sahib 
M. J. Simon. 

Office of the Controller of patents 
& Designs, Calcutta. 

Controller of Patents <& Designs, Pai, K. Eama, 
Biwan Bahadur, m.a. 

Deputy Controller of Patents As Designs, Batta, P. 
P„ Bai Sahib, b.e. 

Examiner of Patents in Charge, Bao, H. Scshagiri, 
Bao Sahib, m.a. 

Examiner of Patents, Ghosh, H. IST., b.e. 
Examiner of Patents, Chatterjee, Dr. K. H., b.sc. 
Examiner of Patents (On Deputation to the Deptt, 
of Industries and Supplies), Kapre, Br. P, K., 
M.sc.,Ph.D, (Lond.),DJ.c, (Lond.), b.l. 
Examiner of Patents, Pai, B.V., B.sc. (Eng.), 
Grad, i.E.E. 

Examiner of Patents (On Deputation (o the Deptt „ 
of Industry <& Supply), Atrislii, B, H., M.sc. 

Offg. Examiner of Patents, Pai, C, S., B.sc. (Eng.), 
B,SC. 

%ffg. Examiner of Patents, Miranda, M. A., b.e. 
Offg, Examiner of Patents (Transferred to 
PaMstan), Ahmed S. M., B.sc, (Eng.). 

Offg, Examiner of Patents, Bay, B. 0,, 
M.sc., Grad. I.E.E. 

Offg, Examiner of Patents, Karayan, B,, B.sc., b.l. 
jjbmmislmiive Officer, Boy, S. 21., B,A* 
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CEJ^XEil^ SEMOUL'S’IIKAL EESEAECH STATION, 
Beehampoee, Bengal. 

OJJkeMn-Chanie, Central SericuUaral Beseareh 
, Station, Berhampore, Bengal, Br. I). P. Jlai- 
(liouflliury, M-.Kc. (CaL), ph.D. (Loud.), B.i.o. 
(Load,), F.K.E.s. 

Salt ControllbPv’s Oemcb. ■ 
Controller, B. B, Shiv Charan Bass, o.BiB. 
Bg. Balt Controller, Vyas Bev. 

OBicer on Bpecial Butg, S, P. Sriviistava, 

MATHEiIAaTO.ir/ iNSTllTTMENT OMTCE. 
Blfperiritendent, A, Lacairip, 

Manager, I’. H. Murray, 

MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 
Minhter, Tiie Hon’ble Br, John IVIathai. 

Becreiarg, Y. H, Sukthankar, C.I.E., i.C'iS. 

Deputy Secretaries, S. Chaknivarti, I.O.S.; 

Hakumat Itai. 

Consiilling JEngineer {Hoads), G. M. Mckelvie, 

I. S.E. 

Addl. Consulting Engineer {Roads), G. A. B. 
Cochrane, I.S.E. 

CkwS Controller of Railw.ay Priorities, M. B. 
.Sethna. . 

Road Transport Adviser and Petrol Rationing 
Officer, P, 11. Puri. 

Assistant Secretaries, K. Narayanan; B. S. Bahl; 
Topan Lai ; J. G. Gomes ; K. Banganathan; B. 
V. Badhatorishnan. 

Private Secretary to the Mon’ble Afember, B. S. 
Haveii Bam. 

Addl. Consulting Engineer (Bridges), B. B. Brij 
Narain, i.s.B, 

Deptity Standards Officer, K, S, Baghavachary. 
Assistant Contf oiler of Alotor Transport, S, B. 
Venkatachaiam. 

Private Secretary to Secretary, Z. S. Bains. 
Planning Officers, B. B. Nageswara Aiyyer j 
B. S. Goverdhan Lai. 

Deputy Materials and Plant Officer, B, S. Bhalla. 
Deputy Bridge Officer, S. L. Bazan:. 

Officers on Special Duty, S. K. Ghosh; 0. S. 
Anantapadmanabhan . 

Assistant Consulting Engineers (Roads), B. L. 
Manchanda; M. B. Lai. 

Division Engineer {C<ynsullant), H. Sunder Bao. 
Assistant Material <& Plant Officer, B. N, Gliose. 
Assistant Engineers, N. S. Surya; A. J. Becosta; 

J, M. Trehan ; Y. D. Kumar ; M. P. Kageswar 
Seth; S, Subramanyam. 

' aVE. AVIATION DIRECTORATE 
Director-General of Civil Aviation, Eai Bahadur 
N. C. Ghosh, O.B.E., M.lnst.T. (Lond.). 

Deputy Directors -General of Civil Aviation, E. 
Bossiter ; P. LT. Bavy ; K. M. Baha, b.a. 
(Cantab.), d.i.o,; A.'p.ji.Ae.s, 

Deputy Director of Administration, N. B. K. Iyer, 
M.A. 

Asstt. Directors of Administration, P. N. Kapur, 
B.A,; K. Sachidanandam, B.A.; B. B. Kawatra, 
B. A.; Gian Singh, B.A. 


Director of Air Routes and Aerodromes, Wing 
Commander W, Bougaii. 

Deputy Directors of Air Routes and Aerodromes, 
M. G. Pradlian, b.e. (Mech.), n.i.o,, a.]?.b,» 
Ae.s,; G. B. Singh, b.b. (Eiec, & Mech,), B.i.o, 
Deputy Director (Aerodrome Plmning), B. E, 
Nanda, b.a., b.e. (Glasgow). 

Aerodrome Inspector, L. K. Bey, A.M.I. Mech. E. 
Estate Officer, Manohar Singh, m.a.,i.L;B. 

Director of Training <& Licensing, Wing Com- 
mander Hi P. Hudson. 

Asstt. Director. Examinations S Licensing, G. S. 

Subramaniani, b.e. (Mech), B.i.c. 

Director of Regulat ions <0 Information, P. K. Eioy, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Asstt, Director, Conveniiom, Legislations Ar 
Aggreemenis, B. S. Bhatti. 

Asstt. Director, Information & Publications, S, C.. 

Sen,M.sc;,A.E.ii. Ae.s., M.I. Ae.s, 

Deputy Director of A ir Transport, 0. N, Bang. 

Director of Air Transport, J. C. Puri, 
Operations Officer, V. Sethuraman. 

Accounts Officer, A. Varadachari, 

Priority Officer, Mrs. Bridgewater Kitcat, 

Aasii. Pr?or% S. N. Kaui. 

Director of Aeronautical Dispection, A. 

1 Francis, 

Deputy Director, K. L; Puri, b.sc. (London), 
A.E.aiI., M.I.BiE., A.P.E.Ae.S., A.M.I. AO.E. 
Aircraft Inspectors, A. V. Vartak ; S/Ldr. H. G. 
Hudson. 

Senior Scientific Officer, Br. P. Niia Kantan, B.Ai, 

M. sc., Ae. (England), b.sc., m.i.ac., m.s.a.e. 
Scientific Officer, T. S. Krishnamurthy, B.sc. j B.E* 

(Elec. Eng.). 

Director of Communication, B. G. Stuart, 

Deputy Director, M. B. Sarwati. 

Asstt. Directors, A. J. Srivastava; S, C. Bose: 

N. V. S. Iyengar ; I, S. Ahuja. 

Senior Communication Officers, G, M. Meswany ; 
V. K. P. Naidu, 

Senior Technical Cpcm, M. S. Banlchandran; 
Cm Prakash; A. J. Mirchandani andE. B, 
Bharucha. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 
Director-General, Kidsima Frasada, O.I.E,, 
l.c.s., 3.V. 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY BOARD) 
HEADQUARTERS (SIMLA & NEW DELHI) 
Chief Comtnisswner, K. 0. Baldiie. 

Financial Commissioner, I. S. I’uri. 

Alember (Engineering), Br. H. J. Nichols, o.b.e. 
Alember (Transportation), Y. P, Bhandarkar. 
Alemher (Staff), F. c. Badhwar, 

Director, Accounts, F. M. Joseph. 

Director, CivU Engineering, P. C. Khamia. 
Director, Establishment, K. P. Mushran. 

Director, Finance, B. Bamaswamy Ayyai*, 
Diredor, Mechanical Engineering, W. Oldjaeld, 
Director, Pay Ccnnmission, A. Balakrishnan. 
Director, Transportation, A. A. Brown, o.b.e, 
Secfe^ry, S. S. Bamasubhaa, 


iSeerdaru^ O. llama Eau. 

,Jt>luC Di/eclar, Ciril Eiigifieerbuh B. 0. Ba-ijal. 
■Juint JjhX'ctur, BdahlUhtmnt^ M. E. Bartley, 
Jolui iJi/rdvf, Finance, M. 11. Swaminathan. 
Joint Fieccluf, FulUc Fehdions, G. Border. 
Joint Viirctoi', stores, M. II. Carr-Hall. 

Joint 'Dh'ecloi', TrmupoHation {Q), Anand 
Sloliaii. 

Joint Dii'ccton, Transportation (T), llajendra I>ev. 
ijrpo'hf Director, Accountb', B, G. Ilao. 

Jh'Ptifi! Director, Ciril Eiujineering I, H. D. 
AwiiHlJiy. 

Dcpiitg Direclor, Cunl Engineering 11, P. B. 

. ' . Siiigii, 

Depnfy Duvcior, Finance I. K, L. Ohei. 

Deputy Director, Finance 11 . K. F. Bhandari. 
Deputy Director, Mechanical Engineering 1, BI. S, 
Martin, 

Deputy Director, Mechanical Engineering 11, B. 
Stibijiah. 

Deputy Director, Telc-Communication, 3. W. 
B OSS- G Wynne., 

Depifty Director, Traffic (Statistics), H, P. Biswas. 
Amstant Director, Establishment, B. Siluivasan. 
Assistant Director, Traffic, A, Hildreth, 

CENTRAL STANDARDS OEHCE FOR 
'RAILWAYS 

Depntij Chief Coutraller (Mechanical), 0. E, H. 

Deputy Chief Controller (Civil), H. F. Antia. 
Assistant Chief CoidroUer (Loco), T. B. Q. 
Btewart, 

Assistant Chief Controller (Mechanical), S. B. 
W’oodmore. 

Research Officer (Mechanical), G. daCosta. 

Office Sivpcrintendent, U. K, Chary, 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 
Minister, 3?iie Hon’ble Pr. B, B. Amhedkar, Bar- 
at-Law, 

Secretary, Vacant, 

Officer on Bpecktl Duty, K. V, K. Sntidaram, i.e.S. 
Joint Secretary, ICY. Bhandarkar (Oflg.), 

Jt. Secretary Draftsman, H, K, Kothare, 
B.A., lilAB, 

ih/, Hcerelury, Siiri Gopal Singh, M.A., 

AJilU By. Secretaries, lUi Bahadur K. 0. Bay, 
:n,A., n.n.; B. G . Miirdcswar, B.A., 

AssU. Secretaries, X. 13. Pehenham; A.B. WaiTier; 
1\ S. Bubramaniaiu. 

Prirato Secretary to lion* Me Minuter, Bai Salich 
. M. Massey. 

Jttmor Legal Officer, C. B. Kapoor, M.A,, Mi.B. 
Solicitor to Ihc Covemment of India, P, H. : 
Nanavath B.A., 1X3. 

Second SoUcitor to the Qoterniimntoflndia,'ff, A. 

Meiita, B.A., ix.B. (Offg,), 

Assistant Solicitors to the Gowmment of India, 
l\ K. Bose, M.A., B.B . ; S. Krishnaswamy, 
SoUmtor to the Central Government at OalouUa^ 

'B. K. Mandai, M.A,, B3. 


Solicitor to the Central Qovernmeni at Bombay, 
P. P, Sethna, b.a,, m,.b. 

Solicitor to the Income-Tax Dept, at Bombay, 
V. K. Patigara, b.a., M.b. 

Advocate-General of India, Sir Noshirwan 
Engineer. 

INCOME-TAX APPELLATE TRIBUNAL 

(Hbabquakteks Bench). 

President, A. N. Shah, i.e.s. 

Accountant Member, Eai Bahadur G. C. Khanna, 
B;A., BL.B. 

Registrar, K. Srinivasan, m.a., M.l, (Oh’g.). 
(Bombay Bench), 

Accountant Alember, P, C. Malhotra, a.s.a.a. 
Judicial At ember, Ilao Bahadur B. C. Sankara 
Narayana, m.a., lb.b., Bar-at-Law. 

(Abbahabap Bench). 

Accountant Mlember, Rai Bahadur B. K. 
Mukerji. 

Judicial Aleniber, Khan Bahadui- Syed Kalba 
Abbas. 

(Madras Bench). 

Accountant Alember, 11. Ih Paiai, p.S.a.a,, e.a. 
Judicml Member, S. BI. Gupta, Bar-at-Law. 

SURVEY OF INDIA 

Surveyor Gmeral, Brigadier G. P. Heaney, C.B.13. 
Directors, G. H. Osniaston, M.C. (On leave P. N.): 
Col. G. W. Gcininell (On leave P. N.) ; Col. J. 
B. P. Angwin, m.b.e. (On leave pending rever- 
sion to Home Estt.) ; BXajor I, H. 11. Wilson, 
R.E.; Blajor II. H. Sams, R.E. (On leave); i 
Lt.-Col. C. xi, K. Wilson, o,b.e.,r.e. (On leave 
pending reversion to Homo Estt.); Blajor J.S. 

O. Jelly, R.E. (Offg.); Blajor (T. Lt.-Ool.) C. A. : 
Biddle, R. 32 . (Offg.); Blajor Gambhir Singh, i.A. 
(Offg.); B. L. Giiiatee, M.A. (Cantab.) ; Blajor 
H. W. Wright, O.B.E., R.E. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
Director, Pr. W. P, West, M.A., sc.D. (Cantab.). 
States Liaison Officer, Pr. H. Crooksliank, B.A., 
B.AX,D.SC. (Pub.). 

Superintending Oe-ologists, E. J. Bradshaw, b.a., 
B,AJ.,M.sc.. (Calif.) (On Peputationas .Director, 
Burma Geological Pept.); Pr. BI. S. Krishnan, 
i M.A. (Blad.), A.R.C.S., Ph.D. (Loud.), 

I F.N.I., J.B.; Auden, M.A. (Cantab.), p.k.i.; V. 1\ 

' Soiidlii, M.B.K., M.sc. (Punj.), ^.14.8. ; Pr. 

P. K. Ghosh, M.SC. (OaL), dj.o., X).8c. (Lond.) 

4Py, Pirector); Pr. BI. B. Salmi, M.A. (Cantab.), 
B.Sc. (Lond.), D.T.c.; A. BI. N. Ghosh, B.sc. • 
(Cal.), B.SC. (Lond.), A.R.c.s.; B. C. Boy, b.sc, 
(OaL), M.sc. (Lond.), D.i.c.,Dr. mg, 

(Eroiberg.); Pr. A. K. Key, B.sc. (Cal.), D.i.e., 

.5,3>h.D., London. 

Geologists, Pr. A. G, .'Hiingran, B.sc. (Benares) ; 
Ph.D. (Durham) ; S.Krishnaswamy, B.sc., A.'LS. 

M. ; Bai Saiiib B. 0. Gupta; P. N, Blukherjce, 

B.se. (Gal.), M.sc. (Lond.), d.i.g.; E. 

Khedkar, M.sc. (Benares.) ; P. C. Pas Hazra, 
B.sc. (Lond.), A.it.ox.; A. P, Putt, M.sc. (CaL) ; 

N. K.N. Aiyengar, m.a., b.i,; G. 0. Ohatterjee, 
B.SC., A.I S.H.; BI. S. VcnkatraiB, B.A„ BA. 
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Pdrokam Uealo'jki, V. il. Boik'iu\', B.A. (Cantab), 
3)r. G. iJesnaii ; I>r. F. Erniiscli. 
Deputy Mhiiny Eiujimer^ G. V. I). Uparlh5'’nya. 
CkmU, Dv, 'ji. Iv. BiitLa Boy, M.Bu. (Dae.) 
X>r. Jiig. (Hanover). 

AseMtxnt Geoloyists^ Di*. Iv, Jacob, D.Sc,; P. K. 
Ohattorjee, M.sc., P.ii.s.; IL S. Baiasnndaram, 
B.Bc, (ilons.); D. Gupta, B.Sc.; B,. H, P. 
“ A»'ogyaswami,B.SC.,A.l.s,M,; V. Subramanyam, 

B. ae.; K. -IC. Diitta, B. G. Desbpande, 

S. P. Hantiya], M.sc.; P. Jv. Ghosh, B.sc.; 
NaruyaRswami,B.sc. (Hons.); J>.K. Chandra, 
M.&\; B. Krisimaswamy, b.sc. ^Kons.); 
]>. K. B. iitchta, A.I.S.M.; Miihti Hntli, M.Sc.;; 
A. K. iioy, M.se.; B. F. Mehta, B.sc.; A. F. 
^ Bubranmnyam, M.sc.; li.Tlugarjan, B.sc.; M.K, 
Hoy Ojiowdhnry, sr.sc. ; B. 0. ('hakraborty, 
M.sc.; S, JV. Son., M.se.; G. H. .Dutfc, 3i.se. ; I). H. 
Sett, li.Sc.; 11. A. Xagarajaiah, B.Sc.;F. Ahmad 
3l.se. (AUyarln; A. K. Bolgaumi, m.a. (Al'adras); 
K. B. Siiukla, 3J.se. (Borwres); B. La.skar, 

A. T.S.3I.; B. ‘JS". Binha, 31. se, (Benares); G. H. S. 
V. Prasad.M K;jo, 3J.se. (Andliia); S. M. Mathur. 
3i,sc. {IJcneres}; K. Ahirain. 3i.Sc. (Een.ares); 
H. A. Veinhan, 3LSc. (Alad.); G. Xolilf, 3i.se. 
(Benares); K. S. Mahapatra, A.i.s.jl; Y. G. IC. 
Murty, 3t.se, (Benares); K. BaJu, 3[.A. (Mad.); 

C. Ttamaswamy, B.sc. (Hons. Mysore); T. K. 
Kurien, 3l.se. (Benares); H. V. Chandra- 
seMiariah,. B.sc. (Mysore): Mohd, Ziaudin, 
•B.sc. (Hons. Mysore) ; M, V. A, Bastry, 
3f.se. (Mysore) ; 1>. M. Sen, B.sc.; H. V. B. S. 
Butt, 3i.se. (Mysore); A. S. Harnaicmgar, A.i.s. 
M.; J. Harayana Miiithy, 3i.se. (Mysore); T. 
Banerjee, M.Sc. (Cal.); M. K. Beekshituler, 

B. SC. (Hons. Ajidhra); G. Gopala Krishna 
lj>astry, M.sc. ; K. C. Channabasappa, B.sc. 
(Hons.) ; G. Yenkiteswara Itao, 3i.se. ; Y. 
Gopal, B.sc. (Hons,): M. A. Anandahvar, b.sc.; 
V. Vonkitesh, 31 .a.;B. Srikantan, 3i,sc. 

Geological Tcclinician, A . Bel Carlo. 

Registrar, Ilai Saifeib Manomohau Ghose. 

BOTANICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 

OjfhrMH Charge, l^uperhitemlevt, Itoynl Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, Dr. K, Bis'vvas, M.A., D.sc. 
(Bdin,), F.K.s.E. 

Sydemutic Aedkta'nt, Y. iNhirasTtiias^rami, 3f.ti. 

Curnior and Jnetruefar, Buyal Botanic Garden, 
Oalcuiia, K. S. tirinivasaii, 3i.se. 

ARCHilOLOGIC.!iL DEP.:%RTMENT 

Director-General of Archccology in Mia, New 
Delhi, ii. E. Mortimer Wheeler, 31. c., at. A., 

D. Lit., P.B.A., P.S.A.; Joint Director-General 
of Archmlogy in India, New Delhi, N. P. 
Ohakravarti, ai.A., rh.B., o.b.e,; Depufy 
Director-General of Archccology in India, New 
Delhi, H. L. tSrivastava, 31. A.; Executive 
Engineer, Archcuological Survey of India, 
New Delhi, Yacanfc. 

Superintendent of Publications, Arckcological 
Survey of India, Amalaiuuida Ghosh, 31. a, 

SupdL, Excavation Branch, Vacant. 

AssU. SitpdL, BraJ Busi Xjal, 3t.A. 

Suptd., Mmemn Branch, Dr, Yasudeva Sarun 
Agrawala, M.A., Bh.B., (Qjffg.). ' 


Northern Circle, Agra.--- 
SupdL, M. S. Tats, Y.A.; AsstL Supdi., Krishna 
Beva, 3r;A. 

Western Circle, Poona . — 

SiipdL, NskCauLAsstt. Supdi,, M. N. Beshpande, 
B.A. (Hons.) (In-charge), 

Southern Circle, Madras . — 

Supdt., Vacant; Asstt. Sugult., Vacant; AssU. 
Supdt., Pre-history, V, B. Krishnaswainyj 
3i. A. (Ill-charge). 

South Eastern Circle, Viz'agapata'm . — 

Supdt., T. K. Bamachandran, 31. A.; AsstL 
Sapdt., H. Bamasastry, B.A. 

Central Circle, Palm . — 

Supdt, Vacant; Asstt. Supdt, K. B. Srinavasan, 
31. A. (In-charge). 

Eastern Circle, Calcutta.— 

Supdt, J. H. S. Waddington, sr.E.E,, (Offg.); 

Asstt. Supdt., Dr. Y. D. Sharma, 3I.A.D. Phil. 
Delhi Circle, New Delhi . — 

Asstt. Supdt., Br. K. N, Puri, B.sc., p-es-littres. 
Arckcvologieul Section, Indian Musetm, Calcutta— 
Supdt, C. Sivaramainnrti, 3I.A. 

Chemical Branch , Dehra D im. — 

Archccological Chemist in India, Br. B. B. Lai , 
3i.se.; Asstt. Archie. Chemist, Br. S. Paramas- 
wan, B.sc,; Asstt. Arclm. Chemist, Vacant. 

Epigrapliioal Branch, Ootaea)7iund . — 

Govt. Epigraphist for India, Br. B. C. Chabra, 
3I.A., Bl.O.ii,, Ph.D.; Supdt. of Epigraphy, K. 
Lakhsmi Narayan Bao, M. A.; Supdt, of Mnse- 
tim Epigrapliy, Vacant; Asstt Supdt., Vacant. 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 

Director-General, Eealth Services, Br. K. C. 
K. E. Baja. 

Deputy-Director General, Eealth Services, Vacant. 
Addl. Deputy-Director General, Eealth Services 
{Refugee and Medical IteMef), Lt.-Col. B. K. 
Sheorey, 3i.b.b.s. (Bum.), b.l.o., p.e.c.s. (Eng.). 
Additional Deputy Directors-General, Eealth Ser- 
vices (Social Insurance), Major E. L. Jones, 
3LB.,ch.B.(ViGt.),3E.i». (Manch.), l.3i.s.(E.C.); 
Major V. M. Albuquerque. 

Additional Deputy Directors-General, Eealth 
Services (Public Eealth), Lt.-Gol. T. C, Puri, 
3t.B.B.s. (Pb,), B.'r.3£. (Camb.), b.p.h. (Camb.); 
Lt.-Ool. 0. Mani, 3i.b., ch.B. (Birm.).3i.B.G.,s,, 
p.p.iL (Eng.) ; Br. B. G. Bas Gupta, b.sc, 
(Hons.), 3I.B., 3I.II.C.P,, B.T.3I. ; Major N. 

dungahvaila, 3t.B.B,s. (Bang.), 3I.E.0.S. (Eng.), 
Sf.Pv.c.i*. (bond.). V 

Assistant Director-General, Health Servict s 

{Public Eealth Afeasures), Br. P. L. Kinda 
(Pb.), 3i.K.C!.S. (Ellg.), B.K,G. 1 \ ( Loild. )' 
B.T.SI, (Liv.), B.P.H. (Loud.). 

OJficS' 071 Special Duty {Eealth Educaikm), S. 0- 
Batra. 

Officer Oil Special Duty {Refugee Medical Relief), 
B. S. Bao, 3LA,, BL.H. 

Senior Architect, J. B. Shasiri, A.R.I.B.A., A.LI.a. 
NutrUmi Officer, Br. K. Kitra, B.IMI. (CaL) 
WD.M, ii. (Bond.). ' ^ 
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ys ConirollcY, Lt.-CoL M. K, Kelavkar, GOVEEIS^OBB-GEJirESAL OE INDIA 

Wni Dmn, ConUolHr, P. S. EamcUandraji, 

IT on. Special Dufp (Tvberaelosu), B. Visb- Cavendish Bentinc^ 

xnathaii (Lt.>Ool.), M.B.B.s. (Mad.)> M.D. G.C.H., P.0 14 Nov. 1834 

lad.), M.E.c.P. (Loud.), t.p.b. (Wales). Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

u-tU'iU Directof-Gene.mU Mealth Service {OffgO ,.20 Mar. 1885 

tores) i Major A. S. Sen, M.B. (Lond.,), P.E.c.S. Auckland, GiO.B., P.o.(5) 4 Mar, 1836 

rneiiml ImtUa- Lord EUenborough, P.c. (a) ..28 Feb. 1842 

m.s), W. S. Newman, l.e.i.b.a. William Wiiberforce Bird (Offg.) 15 June 1844 

tdato Consulting Architect, {Medical Institii" The Right Hon. Sir Henry 

ms). Captain H. H, M. Griffin, a.b.i.B.A;, Hardiije, g.c.B. .. ..23 July 1844 

iitg Assistant Viredor-General, Health. Services Dalhousie, P.D. {&) , , 12 Jan, 1848 

I'edical), Rai Sahib Khnshi Ram. Viscount Canning, P.c. (/) . . 29 Feb. 1856 

e/&j«,’«;.w(&«o-a/),B.K.Kukberjee,M.se •(„) Alterwards (by cieatto) Baron Metcalfe. 

R. B. Bcry, B.com. ' ^ a. , -r, , Vn . . , , ^ 

fAdi-isorp chenia. V. M. Mabar. B.A., B.sc. Llreated Earl ol AucMand, 21 Deo. 1839. 
'ech., Manchester). (c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen* 

er Sicpervisor (Stores), Bislian Das Jerath. borough. 

0//iccr, M. A. Fiiiai. (d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846. 

hatt'ir ^ ’’ Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug, 1846. 

Ir Superior (Resemenwa), A. I.. Mmia. CO Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 
icul Zibrarian, Major H. P. MoWa. , N?®-— Governor-General ceased to 

-Medical StaNsticimi R F Parthosnrflfbv Bengal Government 

-Meaicac ^tamticia7i, 3. a. Rarthasarathy* Lieute- 

nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st' April 
QOVERNOBS-GBNERAL OF FOBT 1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 

WILLIAM IN BENGAL Governor ar*i the appointment of Lieuteaent- 

Governor was abolished. 

Assumed charge yiacount Canning, p.o. (a) . , 1 Nov. 1858 

of office The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

ren Hastings .. . .20 Oct. 1774 Kt., G.O.B., p.o 12 March 1862 

ohn Maepherson, Bait. .. 8Feb, 1785 . Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

, Cornwallis, K.G. (o) ..12 Sep. 1786 „ t't. 

■obn Shore, Bart. (8) ..28 Oct. 1793 °®ix5. (0*1“!^“ ^■. Deo. 1863 

t.-General the Hon. Sir The Eight Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

[fred Clarke, k.o.b. Mar. 1798 Bart, G.C.B., K.c.s.i. (c) ,.12 Jan, 1864 

Earl of Morrdngton, P.o. (c) 18 May 1798 The Earl of Mayo, k:.p, . . ..12 Jan. 1869 

Jgupcomwalll s, JohBStechey (d)(Oirg.> .. 9 Feb. 1872 

,ain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir Lord Napier of Merchustoun, Kt. (e) 

sorge H, Barlow, Bart. ..10 Oct. 1805 iOffg-) *. »* .. .,23 Feb. 1872' 

1 Minto, P.o. («:) ..81 July 1807 Lord Northbrook, P.O. (/) ..3 May 1872 

Earl of Moira, K.G., P.O, (e) 4 Oct, 1813 Lord Lytton, G.O.B. (g) . , . .12 Ap!, 1876 

1 Adam (OjS^y.) • . . . .13 Jan. 1823 The Marquess of Eipon, K.G., P.o. 8 June 1880 

i Amiierst, P.c. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 The Earl of Bufferin, K.P., g.o.b., 

lam Butterworth Bayley mg,)U Mar.1828 ««ci*m.g., P.C. (h) . . . . . 13 Dec. 1884 

i William Cavendish Bentiack, , Lansdowne, 

O.B., G.C.H., P.o. . . .. 4 July 1828 g.o.m:.q 10 Dec. 1888 

treated Marquess Comwailis, 15 Aug. 1792 of Elgin and Kinoardtoe,^^ 

dterwards(by creation) Baron Teignmoul. of KedlesVon, p.a 6 Jan. 1899 

treated Marquess WeUesley. 2 Dec. 1799 AmpthiU (OjTy.) . . . . 30 Apl. 1904 

Created Earl of Minto ... 24 Feb. 1813 Gmzon of Kedleston, P.C. (i) 13 Dec. 1904 

Ireaied Marquess of Hastings. 2 Deo. 1816 phe Earl of Mnto, K.G., P.O., G.o. 

Created Earl Amherst 2 Dec, 1826 M»a. ,, ,.18 Nov, 1905 



rBEHOBS-Gl.^EEAli OF INDIA.- 
Name 


-contd. 


Assumed charge 
ol office 


lU Hardtoge of Pensliurst, 
GAM.G., a.c.v.o., 

0. (D 

CSielmsford. , 


23Hov. 1910 
Apl. 1916 
Apl. 1921 
Apl, 

ApL 

Apifc 


1926 

1931 

1936 


uess of Beading 
n Irwin 

Sari of Willingdon . . 
darquess of Linlithg<?w 

-Marsha i Viscount Wavell of 

renaica and Wlacheater . . . . 1943. 

Ht. Hon. Sir John ColvillCj, ’B.O.iOffg,) 4th 
le 1945 for 3 months. 

reated Earl Canning, 21 May 1869. 

fterwards (by creation) Baron Kapler of 
Magdala. 

'tarwards {by creation) Baron Lawrence, 
terwards Sir John Straehey, a.o.s.i., cj.e. 

iterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrlok. ■ 


terwards 

jrook. 


(by creation) Earl of North- 


Bated Bari of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

reated Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
L2 Nov. 1888. 

sated an Earl, June 1911. 

ring tenure of office, the Viceroy Is Grand 
ter and First and Principal Knight of 
two Indian Orders (g.m.s. 1. and o.m.i.e.), 
quitting office, he becomes g,o.b,i. and 
:.E. : with the date of his assumption 
re Viceroyalty, 

Ldmiral the Et. Hon. Viscount Mount- 
en of Burma, K.G., G.c.s.l., g.o.I.e., 
r.o., K.o.B., 24, March 1947 to June 21, ‘ 

jhakravarthy Bajagopalachari (Acting) 
10, 1947— Nov; 26, 1947. 

ilMANBEES-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA. 
Gfeneral Sir John Clavering 1774 

General Sir Eyre Coote . . . . 1779 

General Sir Eohert Sioper. . , . 1785 

t Earl Cornwallis ... ' , . . . I7g.0 

lenerai Sii’ Eohert Ahercromby . , 1793 

leneral Sir Alured Clarke. . . . 1793 

General Gerard (Lord Lake) . . ISOI 

Marquis Cornwallis (2nd time) , . 1805 

General Lord Lake 1805 ! 


Lieut.-General Sir G. Hewett 
Lieut.“General Sir George Nugent 
General Marquis of Hastings 
General Sir Edward Paget 
General Viscount Combermere . 
General Earl of Dalhousie. . 

General Sir Edward Barnes 
General Tjord William C. Eentiiiek 
General Sir Hem'y Fane .. 

General Sir Jasper Nieolls. . 

General Lord Gough 
General Sir Charles James Napier 
General Sir William Maynard Gomm 
General Sir George Anson 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Patrick Grant 
General Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde). 
General Sir Hugh Rose . . . . . , 

Lieut.-General Sir W, E, Mansfield 
General Eohert Cornelis, Lord Napier 
(Baron Napier of Magdala) 

General Sir Frederick Paul Haines 
General Sir Donald Martin Stewart 
General Lord Roberts, v.o. 

General Sir George Stewart White, v.c. 
General Sir William Lockhart 
General Sir Arthm* Power-Palmer 

Viscount Kitchener 


of 


Field-Marshal 
Khartoum 

General Sir O'Moore Creagh, v.o. 

General Sir Beauchamp Duff 
General Sir Charles Mmiro 
Field-Marshal Lord Eawlinsou .. 
Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood , 
Field-Marslial Sir Phillip Chetwode 

Sir Robert Archibald 


Field-Marshal 
Cassels .. 


General Sir C. J. E. Auchinleck 

Field-Marshal Sir Archibald P. Wavell 

Field-Marshal Sir C. J. E. Auchinleck . . 

Lt.-Gen. R. M. Macdonald Lockart c.B., 
O.r.B., M.O. . , , . . . Aug. 15, 

Lt^en, F. R. R. Francis Robert Eov 
3^cher , . . . . . Jan* 1 


1941 
104 S 
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The followin" is a list of the Ordinances 
promulgated hetweeu September 10-16 and May 
1048: 

I. The Essential Supplies (Temporary 

Towers) Ordinaiiiec, Soptomber 25, 1916, 

% TIic Iteqaisitioned Land (Contimiaiice 

of Powders) Ordinance, September 25, 1016. 

3. The Emergency Provisions (Continuance) 

Ordinance, September 25, 1046. 

4. The Eoreigndrs Act (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, September 25, 1916, 

5. The Pelhi Special Police Establishment 
Ordinance, September 25, 1910. 

6. The Special Tribunals (Supplementary 
Provisions) Ordinance, September 30, 1010. 

7. The Indian Kavy (Discipline) Amendment 
Ordinance, October 10, 1016. 

8. The Sugar (Temporary Excise Duty) 
Ordinance, October 23, 1916. 

9. The Indian Tariff Act (Amendment) 
Ordinance, October 23, 1916. 

10. Tlie Indian Tariff Act (Second Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, October 20, 1916. 

II. The Eailw^ays (Emergency Provisions) 
Ordinance, December 14, 1910. 

1947 

1. The Argentine (Jute and Cereals) Agree- 
ment Ordinance, January 7, 1917, 

2. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, January 16, 1917. 

3. The Press (Special Powders) Ordinance. 
January 29, 1947. 

4. The Punjab Disturbed Areas (Special 
Powers of Armed Forces) Ordinance, March 10, 
1947. 

5. The Capital Issues (Continuance of 
Control) Ordinance, Marcli 22, 1047. 

6. The Coal Production Fund (Repealing) 
Ordinance, April 20, 1047, 

7. The Patents and Designs (Extension of 
Time) Ordinance, April 26, 1917, 

8. The Tea (Export Licences) Ordinance. 
May 21, 1947. 

9. The UsTorth-West Frontier Province 
Disturbed Areas (vSpecial Powers of Armed 
Forces) Ordinance, July 2, 1947, 

10. Tlio Press (Special I^owers No. 2) Ordi- 
nance, July 28, 1947. 

11. The Bengal Disturbed Areas (Special 
Powers of Armed Forces) Ordinance, August 11, 
1947. 

12. The Delhi Premises (Requisition and 
Eviction) Ordinance, August 13, 1917. 

13. The Central Nursing Council Ordinance, 
August 1.3, 1947, , 

14. The Assam Disturbed Areas (Special 
Powers of Armed Forces) Ordinance, Augustus, 
1947. 

15. The Extra-Provincial Jurisdiction 
Ordinance, August 21, 1047. 

16. The Railways (Protection by Armed 
Forces) Ordinance, September 10, 1947. 

17. The East Punjab and Delhi (Disturbed 

Areas, Special Pou'ers of Armed Forces) Ordi- 
nance, September 18, 1917. ^ . 




IS. The Delhi and Ajmer-Hrerwara Kemt 
Control (Aiiieiidmeiit) Ordinance, Septejuber 20, 

1947. y 

19. The Reserve Bank of India (Temporary ^ 
Amendment) Ordinance, September 20, 1047.* 

20. The Banking Companies (East Punjab ') ' 

and Deliii) Ordinance, Scj)teinbor 27, 1917. • ( ' 

31. The Delhi Promises (Requisition and V 

Eviction) Amendment Ordinance, September 20 , \ 

1047, . : 

;2. The United Provinces Disturbed Areas 
(SpeciaT I'cv'ers of Armed Forces) Ordinance, 
October 3, 1917. 

23. The Delhi Evacuee Property (Bupi)le-<*'‘ j 
montary) Ordinance, October 4, 1917. I 

21 . The Delhi Refugees Registration Ordi- 'I* 

nance, October 11, 1047. I 

J.5. The Banking Companies (East Punjab ^ 
and Delhi) Amendment Ordinance, October 27, | 

1917. ■ ' '"'f' 

26. The Delhi Refugees Registration 
(Amendment) Ordinance, October 28, 1947. 

27. The Indian JlTerchant Shipping (Restric- 
tion of Transport of Registry) Ordinance, 
October 31, 1017, 

28. The Cotton Textiles Equalisation Fund 
Ordinance, December 1, 1917. 

29. The Banking Companies (East Punjab 
and Dellii) Second Amendment Ordinance, 
December 13, 1017. 

80. The Juuagadh Administration (Property] 
Ordinance, December 21, 1947, 

31. The Negotiable Instruments Act and 
the Indian limitation Act (Tcinj)orary Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, December 27, 1917. . 

1948 

1 , The Pakistan T\rilUary Persouiiel Amnes^ 
Ordinance, Jamiary 19, 1018. 

2, Tile Indian Army Act (Application) 

Ordiiianee, January 23, 1,048. I 

3, The Transfer of Property (India) Ordi- | 
nance, February 7, 19-18. 

4, The Deliu Improynment Trust (Amend- 1 

nient) Ordinaxicc, February 13, 191S. ' 

5, The Indian Navy (Discipline) Amendment 
Ordinance, April 1, 1D18. 

6, The Exchange of Prisoners Ordinance, f 
April 20, 1948. ' 

7, The Coal Mines Provident li'uiid and I: 
Bonus Schemes Ordinance, April 23, 1048. .v 

8, The Delhi "Water Supply (Bmergcncy | 

Provisions) Ordinance, April 24, 1918. I' 

9, The Arbitral Tribunal (Dissolution) f: 
Ordinance, May 3, 1948. 

10, The Diirgah Kliawaja Saheb (Amend- I 

men!) Ordinance, Jlil'ay 11, 1918. i] 

I 

ACTS ■ I 

The following is a. list of Acts passed by the |; 
Legislature. The date given is the date on | 
which they became law : 

1. The Reserve Bank of India (Amendment) 

Act, November 16^ 1040. 
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2. The Essential Supplies (Temporary 
Powers) Act, Kovember 10, '194G. 

3. The BeTh! Special Police Est«ablishment 
Act, Kovember 10, 1946. 

4. The Special Tribunals (Supplementary 
Provisions) Act, IS^ovember 22, 1046. 

5. The Banlving Companies (Restriction of 
Branches) Act, November 22, 1946. 

• 0, The Hindu Marriage Disabilities Removal 
Act, liluveiuber 23, 1046. 

7. The Indian Tea Control (Amendment) 
Act, November 22, 1946 . 

8. The Registration of Transferred O^panies 
(Amendment) A.ct, November 22, 1946; 

0. The Poreigners Act, November 23, 1946. 

1947 

1. The Criminal Tribes (Amendment) Act, 
March 11, 1947. 

2. The Prevention of Corruption Act, March 
^ ' 11, 1947. 

3. The Indian Extradition (Amendment) 
Act, March 11, 1047. 

4. The Coffee Market Expan.slon /Amend- 
ment) Act, March 11, 1947. • 

6. The Factories (Amendment) Act, March 
11, 1947, 

6., The Indian Railw’ays (Amendment) Act, 
March 11, 1947. 

7. The Foreign Exchange R,e.guIation Act. 
.March 11, 1947. 

, 8. The Indian Navy (Discipline) Amendment 

Act, March 11, 1947. 

9. The Sugar (Temporary Excise Duty) 
Act, March 11, 1947, 

10. The Explosives (Temporary Provisions) 
Act, March 17, 1947. 

11. The Reserve Bank of India (Amendment) 
Act, March 17, 1947. 

12. The Railways (Transport of Goods) 
Act, March 17, 1947. 

p. The Delhi Muslijn "VTakls (Amendment) 
Act, March 17, 1947. 

14. The Industrial Disputes Act, March 17, 
',^A947, . 

. Armed Forces (Emergency Duties) 

Act, March 20, 1947. 

16. The Trading with the Enemy (Conti- 

Emergency Provisions) Act, March 

.■■r20, 1947. ■ 

17. The Reqnisitio,aed Land (Continuance 
of Powers) Act, March 24, 1947. 

Imports and Exports Control Act, 
March 24, 1947. 

r, Ajmer-Mer-wara Rent 

Control Act, March 24, 1947, 

20. The Indian Finance Act, March 31, 1947. 
11^194?^^® Business Profits Tax Act, April^ 

22 The Income-Tax and Excess Profits 
Tax (Amendment) Act, April IS, 1947. 

28. The Reserve Bank of India (Second 
Amendment) Act, Axml 38, 1947 

Artf' aSI Martettog) 

Apl 1^**° {AMenameut) Act, 


26. The Control of SiiiTjping Act, April 28, 
1947. 

27. The Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act, 
ApriM8,1947. 

28. The Indian Coinage (Amendment) Act, 
April 18, 1947. 

29. The Capital Issues (Continuance of 
Control) Act, April 38, 1947. 

30. The^ Taxation of Income (Investigation 
Commission) Act, April 18, 1947, 

31. The Antiquities (Export Control) Act, 
April 18, 1947, 

33. The Coal Mines Lalwur Welfare Fund 
Act, April 18, 1947. 

33. The Negotiable Iristrumenta (Amend- 
ment) Act, April 18, 1947. 

34. The Indian Boilers (Amendment) Act, 
April IS, 1947. 

35. The Panth Piploda Laws (Amendment) 
Act, April 18, 1947. 

36. The Indian Medical Council (Amendment) 
Act, April IS, 1947. 

37. The Indian Patents and Designs (Exten- 
sion of Time) Amendment Act, December 15, 
1947. 

38. The Foreigners (Amendment) Act, 
December 15, 1947. 

39. The Press (Special Powers) Act, Dec- 
ember 18, 1947. 

40. The Foreign Exchange Regulation 
(Amendment) Act, December 18, 1947. 

41. The Indian Merchant Shipping (Amend- 
ment) Act, December IS, 1947. 

42. The Indian Finance (Supplementary) 
Act, December IS, 1947. 

43. The United Nations (Security Council) 
Act, December 20, 1947. 

44. The Income-Tax and Business Profits 
Tax (Amendment) Act, December 20, 1947. 

45. The Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) 
Act, December 20, 1947. 

46. The United Nations (Privileges and 
Immunities) Act, December 20, 1947. 

47. The Extra-Provincial Jurisdiction Act, 
December 24, 1947. 

48. The Indian Nursing Council Act, Dec- 
l^ember 31, 1947.. 

49. The Dellii Premises (Requisition and 
Eviction) Act, December 31, 1947. 

50. The Delhi and Ajiner-Merwara Rent 
Control (Amendment) Act, December 31, 1947. 

♦ *1^* Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) 
Act, December 31, 1947. 

i -fjJ^aer-Mer’wara (Extension of Law's) 

Act, December 31, 1§47, 

of Miiiistera Act, December 

’ . 1948 

Federal Court (Enlargement of Juris- 
diction) Act, January 5, 1948. 

2. The Repealing and Amending Aei, 

January 5, 1948. ^ 

3. The Ariaed Forces (Special Powers) Act, 

January 5, 1948. » 

4. -The Armed Forces (Bmergency Duttfs) 

.Ameatoent.AcI, January 1948, * ^ 
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5 . The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) 82. The Eoad Transport Corporation Act, 

Act, January IS, 1948. April 16, 1948. 

6. The Code of Civil Procedure Amendment 83. The Calcutta Port (Pilotage) Act, April 

Act, i''ehraary 21, 1948. 16, 1948. 

7. The Cotton Textiles Cess Act, March 1, 84. The Employees' State Insurance Act, 

194S. April 19, 1948. 

■ 8. The Pharmacy Act, March 4, 1948. PENDING 

9. The Doclc Workers (Regulation of . 

Employment) Act, March 4, 1948. 

10 The Insurance ^'Amendment^ Act March Bindu. Code Bill , — Introduced on 

« laiA insurance (Amendment) Act, marcii oontimiance adopted 

November 17, 1947 and referred to Select 

11. The Minniium Wages Act, March 15, 1948. Comnhttee on April 9, 1948 with instructions 

12. The Rehabilitation Finance Adminis- to re]^rt not later than the last day of the first 

tration Act, March 28, 1948. week of the next session. 

13. The Railways (Transport of Goods) 2 . The Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara Lcma 

Amenclment Act, March 25, 1948. Development Bill , — ^Introduced on Kovember 

14. The Dainodar Valley Corporation Act, 22, 1947; referred to Select Committee on 

March 27, 1948, January 28, 1948 and Report of Select 

15. The Industrial Finance Corporation Act, Committee presented on March 29, 1948. 

March 27, 1948, 3 , The Electndtu Supply JSiZf.— -Intro- 

10. The Dentists Act, March 29, 1948. duoed on November 26, 1947, referred to 

17. The Indian Army and the Indian Air 

Force (Amendment) Act, March 29, 1948. Mar^* 4^^1948 ^ Committee presented on 
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to all deserving Banlcs and actively to participate 
in the foreign trade of the country. The Govern- 
ment while naturally welcoming any move by 
authorised Indian Banks to increase their share 
in the business, feel that the facilities at present 
available tiirongh the operation of foreign banks 
are adequate to meet the needs of India’s foreign 
trade. The establishment of branches has no 
direct bearing on the finance of foreign trade, 
^?hich in certain circumstances may be more 
economically handled by Indian Banks through 
foreign correspondents. 

Increased Production— -Government have a 
short-term plan for increased production in 42 
selected industries, the more important ones 
being alcobol, automobiles, bichromates, bicycles, 
<<’^austic soda, cement, ceramics, diesel engines, 
drugs, electric motors, glass, machine tools, 
matches, mct<al, paper, plasties, plywood, rayon, 
refractories, rubber, shipbuilding, silk, soda-ash 
and super phosphates. 

Among important schemes for increased 
production uuder consideration are those re- 
lating to iron and steel, aircraft, salt and syn- 
thetic oil. Provided present expectations are 
realised, the short-term plans shoidd bear fruit 
within the next three to five years. 

Ajodamans Fomts—Messrs. Hind Con- 
’stmetion Ltd., Balmia Jain Limited, Hinamat- 
siaghka Timber Ltd. and Anamailai's Timber 
Trust Ltd. — the four promoting firms — and the 
Government mth shareholders from the public 
will form a corporation named the Andamans 
Forest Industries Ltd. Out of the authorized 
capital of 25 million rupees 61 per cent of the 
shares will be held by the Government of India, 
40 per cent by the firms, and 9 per cent will be 
issued to the public. The Corporation will 
enter into an agreement with Government for 
working the forest in north and middle Anda- 
mans, subject among other things to the con- 
dition that the period of the agreement will be 
^ 25 years. 

Food Agresment With Australia 

Government have entered into an agreement 
with the Australian Government according to 
which the latter wifi supply to India 25 million 
bushels which is approximately equal to 665,000 
tons of wheat during 3L948. There is a further 
provision under the agreement, that if the 
Australian Wheat Board is able to procure 210 
million bushels, a further 5 million bushels wlH 
be sold to India by Australia, 

India's Export Policy— The policy of 
Government IS to encourage as far as possible 
the export of manufactured goods and processed 
or semi-processed articles with a view to en- 
couraging indigenous industries and the utiliza- 
tion to the fullest extent possible of the supplies 
^raw material available in the country. The 
Proymciai Government concerned will no doubt 
consider what facilities should be given in this 
direction to the various interests concerned. 

Nalionalisatiou Of Banlts— Tlie Govern- 
ment of India intend to take steps to nationalise 
Sfy as possible 

after September _3q, 1948. As regards the 


Imperial Bank of India, the Government accept 
the policy of nationalisation, but before that 
^ implemented relevant technical 
qu^tions will have to be examined. 


Nationalisation of the Eeserve Bank can be 
effected only after September 30, 1948 when 
the Eeserve Bank ceases to be common banker 
to India and Pakistan under the terms of the 
Pakistan (Monetary and Beserve Bank, etc.) 
Order, 1947. Government propose to take 
steps to see that the nationalisation of the Banic 
effected as soon thereafter as possible. 

Government's intention is to acquire its share.s 
at the average of the monthly market value of 
the shares during the period March 1947 to 
February 1948, taking the opening quotations 
for each month and to issue in lieu thereof to 
the shareholders 3 per cent long-dated stock of 
equivalent value of appropriate maturity. 

In regard to the Imperial Bank of India, 
Government propose to adopt a similar basis 
for the acquisition of its share capital. The 
period for which the average of tlie market 
value of the shares is to be taken will be deter- 
mined at the time of nationalising the Bank. 

Government accept the policy of nationalising 
the Imperial Bank of India but as the Banli 
has branches outside India, Government propose 
to examine carefully the various technical 
questions that would arise in connection with 
the nationalisation of the Bank before the policy 
is implemented. 

It is not the intention of the Government to 
nationalise other commercial banks. The 
Imperial Bank of India, which has been incor- 
porated by a Special Act of the Indian Legis- 
lature, stands on a separate footing. 

Rail-Road CoMordination — ^Bail-road co- 
ordination in the matter of passenger transport 
is proposed to be achieved by the formation of 
road transport undertakings in which railways 
w'ould be given a minimum of 20 per cent finan- 
cial interest. 

In the matter of goods transport, the policy 
of the Central Government is to encourage I'oad 
transport for short distances and to reserve long 
distance trafSc, except in perishable and fragile 
goods for the railways. A majority of the 
Provincial Governments who considered * the 
matter have accepted it and correspondence 
with the rest is proceeding. 

The new concerns are proposed to be operated 
on a monopolistic basis ultimately. 

New Airports — The Goyernment of India 
propose to construct new civil aerodromes in 
Ajmer , Aligarh, Berhampur, 
Calicut, Cuddalore, Dehra Dun, Hubli, Mangalore, 
Nenqre, Ootacamund, Salem, Batnagiri, Saugor 
and Surat. o > & 

Major construction works are in progress in 
thme iircemational, six major, two intermediate 
and three ; minor aerodi-omes. Tiie wor]^ 
programme is to cover a period of five years. 

JPfojaa Abroad — -The total 'tonnage of 
merchant ships purchased from foreign countries 
dur^g the period from 1st April 1944 to 3ist 
March 1947 was 138,620 gross. 

Productioi! Of Aircraft— The Hindustan 
Aircraft Ximited is^ at present engaged in the 
construction of trainer type aircraft under an 
arrangement with the Percival Aircraft Company, 
Luton, Bn^and. Fifteen such aircraft wSi be 
issembled from imported components, five will 
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bo constructed from detailed parts supplied by 
manufacturers and 30 would be constructed 
using’ Indian raw materials to a large extent, 
with the exception of the engine and iiLstruinents. 
It is expected that this work which is now in 
hand will be completed in IS months. The 
first planes are expected to be ready by August 
this year. 

Aviation Tralnlag — A scheme for the 
training of commercial pilots, ground engineers, 
and flying control officers is expected to be put 
into operation during the next cold weather, 
possibly even earlier. 

The present plans of Government contemplate 
the opening of a tiying training and aerodrome 
school at Allahabad and an aircraft engineering 
school at Barrackporc. Government have no 
Idans at this stage for opening training schools' 
at other centres. 

hnpoift 0£ Cars—ITor January- June 1948 
licensing period certain monetary ceilings have 
been fixed for imports of cars and trucks. 
Licenses are issued with the value as the limiting 
factor, but also with price limits in regards to 
each oar or truck unit. In respect of imports 
from the U.S.A. the value of a O.K.B. (completely 
knocked down) car should not exceed Bs. 5,000 
and that of a C.K.I). truck Us. 4,000. In respect 
of imports from the L.K. the price of a car 
should not exceed Bs. 6,250 if assembled and 
Ba, 5,000 if C.e;.D, Bo lieences are issued for 
imports of assembled cars from dollar area. 
ISTo licences have yet been issued for other 
countries. 

Licence for O.K.B. cars and trucks have been 
granted so far to firms who have their owmi 
assembly jfiants in India and on the basis of their 
capacity to assemble components and for 
assembled veliicles to accredited dealers on the 
basis of their past imports of particular makes 
of cars. i 

Diesel Oil Shortage— The consumption of 
light diesel oil in India in 1945 was 429,923 tons 
and in 1946,. 379,540 tons. Consumption of 


high speed diesel oil iu; 1945 was 149,535 tons 
and in 1940, 50,509 tons. The total qmintlty 
available in undivided India in 1947 was 462,067 
tons of light diesel oil and 62,660 tons of high 
speed diesel oil. The quantity available for the 
whole of 1948 is not yet known'. On the basis 
of actual availability for the first quarter of 1948 
there should be 265,360 tons of light diesel oil 
and 30,000 tons of high speed diesel oil for the ^ 
Indian Union. 

The shortage became very pronounced from 


oii is boftud to have serious effect on private 
enterprises as well as on the industrial and 
agricultural projects sponsored by Government. . f 
The possibility of imposing control over consump- - 
tion with a vdew to safeguarding the interests 
of essential cemsumers is being examined.. 
Government are also taking steps to establish, 
direct contact with, pm suppliers of oil outside.- 
India and those 'wh^ aro responsible for the.' 
allotment of petroleum products to this country 
in order to obtain increased supplies for thci 
remainder of the year. 

New Steel FactoriesT—Steps are being takent® 
set up two new major steel producing units. Each 
would have 500,000 ingot tons capacity, capable 
of being doubled. The total estimated capital 
would be Es. 480 million. Matters regarding 
the operation, location, design and construction 
of the plants and the nature of the foreign 
technical assistance required are under active 
consideration. 

Government arc also giving every assistance 
to the industry both for their production up to 
existing capacity and for their schemes of 
expansion. 

Indian Air Services — While the Indian air' 
service to U.IC. has already started (June 1948)r 
the question of establishing Indian air services 
to neighbouring foreign countries is under' 
consideration by the Government of India, 


Pakistan 

( A Backgroundi ) 




t T]|AKISTA1^ was esta1)Iis1iecl on August 
17 15, 1947 as a Dominion by the division 

of the Indian sub-continent, according 
' to an agreed plan between the British 
' C^ovcnimeiit and the two main Indian political 
- parties—the Indian National Congress and the 
^Ail-India Muslim League. The word Pakistan 
iias variously been construed l)ut tiie gcru?ral 
Muslim view' is that it stands for all that is pure 
/ a/id noble hi Mam. 

The conception of Pakistan was ^rst put 
forwanl by Sir Mohammad Iqbal in the course 
ofhis presidential address to the Muslim League 
in December 1930. The scheme was, however, 
not odicially adopted by the MuBllm League, 
and remained an ideal till after a decade. Mean- 
while, Mr. 0. llahmat All, a barrister, founded 
the Pakistan movement in 1031 with the object 
of dividing India into l^akistan and Hindustan. 
His Pakistan comprised the l^unjab, Worth- West 
.Frontier {the laud of the Pathans), ICashmir, 
Sind and Baluchistan, aiid the rest was 
Hindustan. This jiroposal was circulated to 
members of the First Hound Table Conforeuce, 

. hut the Muslim League spokesmen did not at 
jblds stage ofiicially sponsor the scheme in spite 
i)f the general sympathy of Muslims for the 
mayement, 

QUAID-E.AZAM 

Although, since its inception in 1905, the 
Muslim League sought to arouse political 
consciousness among Muslims, this organisation 
did not become very powerful till Quaicl-e-Azain 
Jinnah became its President at the Bombay 
mmoa in 1920. The next ten jmars saw slow 
but steatly consolidation of the Muslim League 
aiiider his. leadership. All the rival Muslim 
groups ami parties, both inside and outside the 
Indian National Congress, were losiiig ground 
rapidly by the time the Second Hound Table 
Conference concluded in London. As the 
Congress and the Muslim League could not 
reach any agreement on a future constitution 
the then British Prime Minister M.r. Hamsay 
Macdonald gave a decision generally called the 
Coiumuiiai Award under wliidi the Muslims 
got separate representation. When the first 
•elections were iieid under the 1935 Government 
of -India Act reforms, the Muslim League did not 
win as great a victory as w’as expecteti, although 
;a majority of Muslim seats were captured by it. 
.Nothing daniitecl, Mr. .Tiimah continued to 
.organise provincial branches. The hope that 
under the new constitution both Congress 
and the League would work Provincial Autonomy ' 
lin such ma'naer as woidd prepare them for a 
joint shouldering of higher responsibility under a 
■federal centre, as conceived under the 1935 
India Act, disappeared when the Muslim League 
• declined to sign the Congress pledge and merge 
its parliamentary party with that of the Congress, 

.-a condition on which the Congress insisted for 
the formation of Coalition Ministries. The 
Quaid-e-Amm refused to conveittho League into 
;as he called it "'an understudy of the 
< Congress.”- 


The Lucknow ses-sion of the Muslim League 
in the autumn of 1937 found t;he League the 
most [authoritative and representative organisa- 
tion of the Muslims of India, although it was not 
the only spokesman for the community as many 
Muslim's still remained outside the League 
either as members of the Congress or as members 
of other parties. When the Congress Ministries 
took non- League Muslims into the Government, 
it was construed as adding insult to injury, and 
a wide-sxjread campaign against the Congress 
administration ensued. 



H. E. Q«ai«l-e- Assam Maliomxnad Ali 
Jinnah 

The outbreak of the Second World War came 
also as a blessing in disguise for the Muslim 
League %vhich enhanced its power and prestige 
among the Muslims and its bargaining position 
with the British Power. Again the* Congress 
attitude of neutrality to the war and its opposition 
to the war effort also helped the Muslim League 
whose Working Committee derbared that it was 
ready to offer whole-hearted eo-operation if the 
Government recognised the League as the sole 
representative organ of the Muslims. • The 
rift with the Congress became wider still when the 
resignation of Congress Ministries was eelebratod 
as a “ Day of Deliverance ” by Aluslim l.eaguere 
throughout India. 

In October 1939, the then Viccrov, Lord 
fAulithgow, initiated a series of negotiations 
in qji'der to bring about reapproachment between 
the two parties. One of the purposes of the 
Conference was to make known the British war 
ahiis vis-a’-vw India. The subsequent Vloerogal 
pronouncement was hailed as a charter of 
freedom for minorities, p^rtieulivriy for 
Muslmis of Indjft* 
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THE RESOLUTION 


The next and in fact, the most important 
landinark in the history of Indian Muslims, 
is the resolution passed at the Lahore session 
of tiie Muslim League, urging the estahlish- 
ment of Pakistan. The resolution stated : 


“TThile approving and endorsing the action 
taken by the Council and the Working Commit- 
tee of the All-India Muslim League, as indicated 
in their resolutions dated the 27th August, 
ISth September, 22ncl October 1989, and Srd 
February 1940, on the constitutional issue, 
this session of the All-India Muslim League 
emphatically reiterates that the scheme of 
federation embodied in the Government of 
India Act 1935 is totally unsuited to, and 
unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this 
country, and is altogether unacceptable to 
Muslim India. 


" It further records its emphatic view that 
while the declaration dated the 18th October 
1930 made by the Viceroy on hehalf of His 
Majesty’s Government is reassuring, in so far as 
it declares that the policy and plan on which 
the Government of India Act 1935 is based 
will be reconsidered . in consultation with the 
various parties, interests and communities in 
India, Muslim India will not be satisfied unless 
the whole constitutional plan is reconsidered 
de mvo and that no revised plan would be accept- 
able to the Muslims unless it is framed with 
their approval and consent. 

“ Resolved that it is the considered view of 
this session of the All-India Muslim League that 
no constitutional plan would be workable 
in this country or acceptable to the Muslims, 
unless it is designed on the following principle — 
viz.^ that geographically contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be so 
constituted with such territorial adjustments 
as may be neces-sary, that the areas in which 
the Muslims are niiiiierically in a majority as 
in the north-western and eastern zones 
of India, should be grouped to constitute “ in- 
dependent states ” ill which the constituent 
units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

The adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeguards .should be specifically provided in 
the constitution for minorities in these units 
and in the regions for the protection of their 
religious, cultural and economic, political, 
adrniaistrative and other rights and interests, 
in consultation "with them ; and in other parts of 
India where the Miissalmans are in a minority, 
adequate, effective mandatory safeguards shall 
be specifically provided in the constitution 
for them and other minorities for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them. 


“ The session further authorises the Working 
Committee to frame a scheme of constitution 
in accordance with these basic principles pro- 
viding for the assumption finally by the res- 
pective regions of all powers such as defence, 
external affairs, communication, customs and 
such other matters as may be necessary 

In a nutshell the resolution intended that the 
provinces of Sind, Punjab, N.W.P.P. and Balu- 
chistan in the north-west region and Bengal in 


the eastern region, should be constituted into 
independent states, and there should he no 
common centre for the Hindustan and Pakistan 
parts of the sub-continent. 


THE BIRTH 


From this day onwards, Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah 
who^ had become the permanent and 
undisputed President of the Muslim League, 
refused to consider any arrangement which did 
not recognise the validity of the two-nation 
theory. He explained that Pakistan alone 
would save Muslims from the tyranny of the 
Hindu majority in India. The two-nation 
theorf caught the imagination of the Muslim 
mind and the stronger the Congress objection 
the more insistent "the Muslims became. A|l 
the Madras session of the Muslim League ia^ 
1941, the Quaid-e-Azam called on the British 
Government to divide India and establish 
separate western and eastern zones where Muslims 
were in majority so that they were free to manage 
their affairs as they chose while adequate safe- 
guards were to be provided for Muslims in = 
Hindu areas. Later the League declared its - 


opposition to the Cripps proposals which conce- 
ded the principle of provincial 


r- — - autonomy 

partly on the ground that the Congress had 
already rejected them and partly that they did I 
not go far enough. It was about this time that the 
Quaid-e-Azam sought to establish League Minis- 
tries in provinces where Muslims were in a majo- - 
rity, and except in Sind and N.W.F.P. he quickly 
succeeded ; later Sind also swung into line when i 
Khan Bahadur Allahbaksh, Sind's non- League^ 
Premier was dismissed from ofBce, for renounc- 
ing his titles. 


The Quit India ” movement started by^ 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1942 actually gave the 
Muslim League a new slogan “ divide and quit ", 
But efforts were made to find a solution by both* . 
Mr. C. JRajagopalachari the Madras Congress I 
leader, and later by Mahatma Gandhi hiraseifi? | 
which would meet the League claim for Pakistan | 
without loss of Indian unity. But it was too | 
late. Still a last effort was made by thof? 
British Cabinet Mission consisting of Lordf 
Peth wick- Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and | 
Mr. A. V. Alexander to preserve Indian unity. « 
These three formulated a scheme which conceded f 
the substance of the League demand of sovereign t- 
autonomous governments in the Western 1 - 
provinces of the Punjab, Sind, N.W.F.P, andl 
Baluchistan, and the eastern x>rovinces off 
Bengal and Assam, with an All- India federation! , 
having only three common subjects of defence,!' 
communications and foreign affairs. The League 
agreed ; but the Congress rejected the grouping g. 
principle unless the provinces were given the ' 
right to opt out of a group, a right 
which the League would not allow. This again ^ 
resulted in deadlock and having failed in 
their last effort to rnainialn the unity of India, 
the British Government at last decided, with' 
the agreement of tlie tw'o parties to divide the 
country. And so a new state called Pakistan 
came to be established. 


Pakistan is the fifth biggest state in the world* v 
and the largest among Muslim states. It f 
is bifurcated into two zones, separated from;, I 
each other by over a thousand iaiies~-one lyin^ I 
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to the north-west of the Indian XTnion and the 
other in the east sandwiched between two of 
India’s eastern-most provinces. It comprises 
Sind, N.W.F.P., Baluchistan and the western 
ptrt of the Punjab in the west, and the 
f eastein part of Bengal coupled with the Sylhet 
district of Assam in the east. 

* PAKISTAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

* “ The first meeting of the Pakistan Constituent 

Agsemhiy took place in the Assembly Chamber 
at 10 a.m, on Sunday August 10, Mr. Liaquat 
, Ali Khan, The Prime Minister proposed and 
Khwaja J^Tazimuddm seconded Mr. Jogendra 
Is’ath Mandalto be temporary Chairman. Taking 
the Chair, Mr. Mandal said : ^ 

“It is hardly necessary for me to impress 
you the pavity and solemnity of the occasion. 

I hope you will agree with me when I say that 
^ the free independent state of Pakistan will 
bring to one and all citizens, prosperity, happiness 
and peace. I believe and it is my firm convic- 
tion, that the state of Pakistan will be one of 
the most powerful, rcsoui-cefuJ and magnificent 
states in the world. 


I cannot help expressing on this momentous 
occasion my gratitude to and admiration of the 
Muslims of India, for Quaid-e-Azam Mohamnmd 
• AH Jinnah, the great creator and architect of 
I the state of Pakistan. I have every confidence 
I' that under his able leadership, astute states- 
1- manship, and through his untiring devotion 
r • to the cause of Pakistan, all piosperity and 
^ ha;i^piuess will come to the people of Paliistan. 
im^t is needless for me to reiterate that Quaid-c- 
Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah is the greatest 
I, statesman, and one of the greatest men in the 
^ world today. 

‘ ^ like to point out that not only will 

■I the people of Pakistan and India, but the people 
i world, look to the Pakistan 

r amstituent Assembly and find for themselves 
. that the Muslim community which was 
^ determined to acquire their legitimate rights and 
: privileges and determined to have a separate 
state of Pakistan, will never lack in the 
quality of doing not only justice and fairness, 
but acts of generosity towards the people 
of mmority communities,” 

ELECTION OF PJRESIDlENT 
The election of the President took place the 

■■JuCXv 

Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah was proposed and se- 
conded by seven members for the Presidentship 
and as there was no other candidate, he was 
declared elected. The President was then 
congratulated by Messrs. Liaquat Ali Khan 
, f* Kasem Khan,' 

Begum bhah ISawaz (League), Jogendra Nath 
League) and Kiran 

fchanker Hoy (Congress). 

. m, Liaquat Ali Khan said : “ You have 
: as the architect of 

Pakistan and what greater fortune could we 
have than to have you as the President of this 

' SaI which we have 
, got through your devotion, untiring zeal, self- 
less service and unshakable determinatiOQ. ?*’ 


The Congress leader, Mi*. Kiran SlmnktT Boy, 
said that having been a dreamer of Pakistan, 
it was but fair that Mr. Jinnah should also have 
the privilege of giving shape to his dream and 
foe architect of its constitutional strufture. 
He said that the Quaid-e-Azam was a great 
leader of Muslims and now the time had come 
for him to take up the leadership of the State 
w'hich included not only Muslims but all 
communities. 

The President, Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, thanlved 
the members for their tributes and said : 

**I sincerely hope that with >’Our support 
and your co-operation, we shall make* this Con- 
stituent Assembly an example to the world.” 
He said that they had the very onerous and 
responsible task of framing Pakistan’s future 
constitution. They had also to function as a 
full and complete sovereign body and as the 
federal legislature of Pakistan. 

SOCIAL EVILS 

Describing the functions of tlie new Btate, 
the Quaid-e-Azam said ; 


“ The first duty of a govornment is to malutaiu 
law and order, so that the life, property and 
religious beliefs of its subjects are fully protected 
by the^ State. The second thing that occur.s 
to me is this: one of the biggest curses from 
which India is .suiferiug — I do not say that 
other countries are free from it, but I think 
our condition is mnch worse — is bribery and 
corruption. That really is a poison. We 
must put that down with an iron hand, 
and I hope that you will take adequate measures 
as soon as it is possible for tlHs Assembly to do 
so. Blackmarketing is yet another curse. 
Now you have to tackle this monster too which 
today is a colossal crime against society ia 
our distressed condition when we constantly 
face shortage of food and other essential commo- 
dities of life 

The Quaid-e-Azam continued: *'I know 
there are people who do not quite agree with 
the division of India and the partition oi; the 
Punjab and Bengal. Much has been said 
against it, but now that it has been accepted, 
it is the duty of every one of us loyally to abide 
by it and honourably act according to the agree- 
ment which is now final and binding on all. 
A division had to take place. In my judgment, 
there was no other solution, and I am sure future 
history will record its verdict in fav(»ur of it. 
And what is more, it will be proved by actual 
experience as we go on that tiiafc was the only 
solution of India’s constitutional problem. 

“ Now if we want to make, this great State of 
Pakistan, happy and prosnerous, w’c should 
wholly and solely concentrate 011 the well-being 
of the people and especially masses of the poof, 
li you will work in co-operation, forgetting the 
past, burying the hatchet, you are bound to 
succeed.” 

• majority AND MINORITY 

_ We should begin to work in that spirit 
and m course of time all these angularities of 
toe majority and mmority communities— the ♦ 
limdu and the Muslim community— beca^ise 
even as regards Muslims you have Pathans^ 
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Punjabis, Shias, Suntiis and so on, and among the 
Hincliis, you have Brahmins, Tishnavas, Khatris, 
and also*' Bengalees, Madrasis and so on, — ^will 
vanish. Indeed, if you ask me, this has been 
the biggest hindrance in the way of India's 
attaining its freedom and independence and but 
for this we would have been free peoj^les long 
ago, No power can hold another nation, and 
especially a nation of four hundred million souls 
in subjection. Nobody could liave conquered 
you, and even if it had happened nobody could 
have continued Its hold on you for any length 
of time but for this. Therefore, we must learn 
a lesson from this. You are free, free to go to 
your temples, you are free to go to your mosques 
or to any other places of worship in this State of 
Pakistan. You may belong to any religion, or 
caste or creed— that has nothing to do with the 
business of the State. We are starting with this 
fundamental principle that we are all citizens 
and equal citizens of one State." 

In conclusion, the President said : " I shall 
always be guided by the principles of Justice and 
fairplay, I am sure that with your support 
and co-operation, I can look forward to Pakistan 
becoming one of the greatest nations of the 
world." 

The President then read the goodwill message 
he had received from the United, States 
of America which hoped that the Constitution 
which the Pakistan Assembly would present to 
the world ■would reflect the steadfast devotion of 
its leaders to the principles of democracy and 
peace. 

NATIONAL FLAG 

Moving the resolution on the National Flag 
of Pakistan, Mr. Liaquat Ali lihau said that 
it was three fourth green with inset of Crescent 
and Star, and one fourth wliite at mast end. 
He then unfurled it before the House saying 
that it would stand for freedom, liberty and 
equality. " This flag will protect and defend 
the integrity of the State. We have been 
exploited for the last two hundred years- and 
we should be the last people to use oui- flag for 
the purpose of exploiting other nations. 
Therefore, this flag of freedom will not only be 
for the people of Pakistan ,* this flag will be an 
emblem of peace to help in maiataming the 
peace of the world.’ ’ 

Then the West Punjab Congi'css member, 
Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar, asked the President 
whether he would be permitted to address the 
House in Hindustani. The President ruled that 
the language of the House was English, unless 
any member was unable to express himself 
adequately in English. Speaking in English, 
Mr. Sachar suggested a Committee of seven 
members to determine the design of the flag 
and report by next morning as the flag presented 
to the House by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan did not 
liave the previous approval of the minorities 
concerned. 


The mover Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, explg-Jned 
that as they had to have a flag on Pakistan 
Dominion Day (August 14)' and as the time 
factor was important, he could not consult all 
members including even Muslim members. 
He pointed out tliat the white portion stood 
for the minorities. He asked the mover not 


to press his amendment. The mover however 
pressed the amendment which was negatived 
The original motion on the flag was then accepted] 

The President nominated the foilowing 
members on the panel of Chairmen : Mr, Tami- 
zuddin Khan, Dr. Omar Hayat Malik, Khan 
Sardar Bahadur Khan and Kiran Shanker Boy. 

No division was called during the session, 

COMMITTEES 

The following members were clec-ted to serve - 
the Committee on Buies of Procedure : 

Mr. M. H. Oazdar, Mr. Dhirendranath 
Datta,fKimii Sardar Bahadur Khan, Mx. Tann- '' 
zuddin' Khan, Mr. Nur Ahmed, Mr. Nazir Ahmed i 

Khan and Lula A^'a^a^ Naraiii Gujral. The 
Hon’ble Sir. Ismail Chundrigar was appointed*^' 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The Assembly then resolved to appoint tim ! 
following Committee to advise the Assembly 
on Fundamental Bights of Citizens of Pakistan I 
and on matters relating to the minorities witb ,| 
powers to the President to nominate not more - ' 
than seven other members who need not be 
members of the Constituent Assembly. -d 

Sardar Abdur Bab Nishtar, Dr. Mahmood j 
Hussain, Air, Bhini Sen Sachar, Mr. M. A. I 
Khuhro, Sheikh Karamat Ali, Prof. Hajkuniar i 
Chakravarty, Hon’blc Ghazanfarali Khan, Air, ,1 
Prem Nari Banna, Hon’ble Fazlur llaliman, 
Begum Shall Nawaz, Air. Bhirat Chandra Mandal, 'f 
Dr. Ishtiaq Hussain Quereshi, Mr. Abdul Kasim ... j 
Khan and the Hon’ble Jogendra Nath Alandal. 

The Assembly passed a resolution moved ^ 
by Sardar Abdur Bab Nishtar authorising the ^ 
President to set up a Committee in such a 
manner as he may from time to time determine ; 
for the purposes of negotiating with representa- 
tives of Indian Sfates, Tribal' Areas, Excluded 
Areas and Partially Excluded Areas, regarding ■ 
their participation and representation in the- 
Constituent Assembly. 

KING*S MESSAGE 

On August 14, the Governor- General of’ 
India, Lord Louis Alountbatfeen, having arri^^cd 
in procession with the I’resident of the 
stituent Assembly of Pakistan, Quaid-c-Azatm 
Jinnah took his scat. His Excellency read out 
His Alajesty the King’s message which statwL 

** I send you my greetings and w'ariuest wishes 
on this great occasion •when the new Doiuinion 
of Pakistan is about to tak(^ its place in the 
Britisli Commonwealth of Nations. In thus 
achieving your independence by agreement, 
you have set an example to all freedom loving 
people throughout the world. 


“ I know ihat I can speak for all sections 
of opinion within the British Commouwenith 
when I say that their support 'will nob fail 
you in upholding democrath*. principles. I am 
confident that the statesmanship and spirit 
of co-operation ■wbkh have led to the historic 
developments you are now celebrating, will be 
the best guarantee of your future happiness 
and prosperity. 
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“ rc'Bj[)OHHib,nitie.s lio ahead cd* you and 
your ]<'a!hTS. 3Iay iiie Idossin}^ of the Ainiight.y 
Bu.stain you in all yrnir future tasks. Be assured 
ah\a.vs of liiy syiniathy and support as I watch 
your coLitiauiiig eli'oi‘t.s to advance the cause 
of humanity.’' 

LORB MOUNTBATTEN^S PLEA 
ilis Excellency lord Mouutbatteii said : 

“ Tomorrow two uew' Bowereign states will 
toke their place In tiie Comoiomvcalth ; not 
young nations luxt heirs of old and proud civilisa- 
tions ; fully uKiependont states '^vhose leaders 
a !'0 Ktatesnifcu already known and respected 
thr<JUghout the world, whose poets and philoso- 
■pht'rs,' scientists and warriors have madl^ their 
ifupcrisbable contributions to the service of 
luankhul ; not immature governments or weak, 
"^lliut lit to accept their great share of responsi- 
bility for tlic peace and progress of the world. ** 

The birth of Pakistan is an event in history ", 
added His Exoclicncy, and went on to oay a 
tribute to Quald-e-As'ain Jinnah, the Pakistan 
Governor-General. He said ; “ Ah this has been 
aeluoved wirh toil and sweat. I wish I could say 
also without tears and blood, but terrible 
crimes have been eoiniuiited. it is justifiable 
to rehect however that far more terrible things 
might have happened if the majority had not 
moved worthy of the high endeavour of their 
leaders, or had not listened to that great appeal 
which Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma 'Gandhi'' to- 
gether made and which tiie respective future 
governments reiterated in a statement in Parti- 
jtiou Council. The two governments declared 
that it is their intention to safeguard the legiti- 
mate interests of all citizens irrespective of reli- 
gion, caste or sex. Both Governments farther 
undertook that there .shall be no discrimination 
against those who, before August 15, may have 
been political opponents. The honouring of 
these wwls wdll mean nothing less than a 
charter of liberty for a fifth of the human race." 


pro,sper always. Blay her citizens bo blessed 
with health and happixiess. May learning 
and the arts of peace nourish in her boundaries, 
and may she continue in friendship with her 
neighbours and wdth all nations of the world," 
Lord Mountbatteii concluded. 

The President requested the Governor- General 
to convey to His Majesty the King an assurance 
of the goodwill and friendship of Pakistan for the 
British nation and His Majesty as the crowned 
head of the British Government. 

I thank your Excellency' for your expressions 
of goodwill and good wishes for the future of 
Pakistan," said the Quaid-c-Azara. " It will be 
our constant eifort to work for the welfare and 
well-being of all communities in Pakistan. 
The tolerance and goodwill, that the gi’eafc 
Emperor Aklxar showed to all the non-Muslims 
is not of recent origin. It dates back tliirtccn 
centuries ago wiien our Prophet not only by 
W'ords but by deeds treated the Jews and Christ- 
ians handsomely after he had conquered them. 
He showed to them the utmost tolerance and 
regard and respect for their faith and beliefs. 
The whole history of Muslims, wherever they 
ruled, is replete with those humane and great - 
principles which should be folio w'ed and practis- 
ed by us.'V 

FRAMING OF CONSTITUTION 


Striking a touching note, Lord Mountbatten 
said: "This is a parting between friends 
w'hc) have learned to honour and respect one 
another, even in disagreement. It is noi, an 
absolute j arting, I rejoice tis think, not an end 
oi comradeship. Many of my countrymen 
for giuierations have been born in this countrj'’, 
many lived iheir.(b/es hyre ; and many have (lied 
here. Some will remain for trade and com- 
merce ; arai others in Qo \ eminent service, and in 
the Armed Porees w'iio count it- an honour they 
have been inuted to serve you. During tlie 
centuries that British and Xiidians iia\-e known 
one another, tlic British mode of life, customs, 
speech and thonglit Lave been profoundly 
mtlue-ueed by tliosc* of India, more profoundly 
than iias often been realised 

AKBAirS RULE 

Excellency then reinlnded the audience 

of Akbar’s rule wiiosc reign was marked by 
perha])B as great a tiegna; of religious and poli- 
tical t.oieranee as has (^ver been known before 
or since. “Akbar’s tradition lias not always 
; been consistently followed by British or Indians, 

; but I pray for the wwld's sake, that we wdJi 
1' t years to come, to the principles 

i tiiat this great ruler taught us. May Pakistan i 


Although preliminary preparations have been 
made, the Pakistan Constituent Assembly has not 
yet undertaken the actual fj’aming of the .■Domi- 
nion constitution despite the fact that it is 
eight months since Pakistan was established. 

Two unexpected developments have caused 
delay ; firstly, preoccupation of both the Govern-, 
ment and the people with the many-sided 
problems of rehabilitation and resettlement of 
refugees; and secondly, the unsettled condi- 
tion involved in the mass exchange of population 
I between the two Dominions. 

Qiiaid-e-Azam Jinnah, Pakistan’s Governor- 
General at a function held in honour of the Pro- 
pht^’s birthday at the end of January 1048, 
indicated that the future constitution of Pakistan 
would be based on Islamic principles and miiiorl- 
tios would be treated justly, fairly and even 
generously. Speaking again at the Royal durbar ' 
at Sibion .February 14, the Quaicl-e-Azam reveal- 
ed that " It may take 18 months or t’wo years 
before the final constitution of I'akistan, framed 
by the Constituent Assembly, can come into 
operation." 

Meamvhile, in order to enable the Paldsian 
Governor-General to, run the administration and 
uieet emergencies, the Pakistan Assembly at 
Its last session passed a bill amending the Indian 
Indepenilenco Act piovidlng for oxtension of 
the period of adaptation which ended in March 
this year by a further period of one year. 

During the three-day session when the Ass<?m- 
biy met as a constitution-making body on Felnu- 
ary 24, 25 and March 2 , it passed the report of the 
Committee on rules of procedure. The Commit- 
tee made several departures from the Indian 
Central Assembly rules wMch however formed 
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the liasis of its report. It was decided to have 
no Speaker but only a Beputy President as 
Qaaid-e-Azain was already President. Mr. Ta- 
mizuddin Klian, a former Minister of undivided 
Bengal and a j>oliticiau of \’ast parliamentary 
experience was elect ed by the House unanimously 
as its Deputy President. 

REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS 

The second important decision taken during 
the session was in regard to redistribution of 
seats in the Assembly necessitated by the mass 
exchange of population that had taken place 
since the June 3 plan was announced. The 
composition of the present Assembly, which has 
a seat for every million of population, is as 
follows : East Bengal including Sylhet 44 seats 
{31 Muslim and 13 general) ; West Punjab 17 
seats (12 Muslim, 3 general and 2 Sikh) ; Sind 4 
(3 Muslim, and 1 gerferal) ; North-West Frontier 
3 (all Muslim) ; and Baluchistan 1 (Muslim) 
making a total 69 seats. 

Since the last session, a majority of non- 
Muslims of the West Punjab have migrated 
followed by their representatives in the Pakistan 
Assembly. Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram elected 
from the Sind general seat resigned from the 
/^issembly last September. In East Bengal, 
Mr. Kiran Shankcr Hoy, leader of the Congress 
party in Pakistan, resigned his seat and 
went to West Bengal. There has been an un- 
precedented exodus of non-Muslims from 
Western Pakistan and, moreover, the Muslim 
population in th(3 \Vest Punjab has 
increased by two millions, according to official 
estimates. On JMarch 11, the Quaid-e-Azam 
issued an order which enabled former members of 
the Punjab Assembly belonging to Bast 
Punjab becoming members of the West Punjab 
Assembly. 

The Pakistan Constituent Assembly appointed 
a coHiTuittce wdth Mr. Ghazanfarali Khan, 
Pakistan Minister for Refugees, as Chairman 
and Begum Sliah Nawaz, Kw'aja Shahbuddiii, 
Mr. M. A. Khuhro (Sind Premier) and Congress- 
man Mr. .Dhirenclranath Batta as members to 
consider the question of addition and/or redis- 
tribution of scats in the Assembly and 
report their conclusions by April 1, 1948. 
Meanwhile, the Pakistan Oovernment took 
a census of the population also. A 
questionnaire was also issued asking the public 
to suggest how best representatives of refugees 
could be chosen without violating the principle 
of the British Cabinet Mission’s plan on which 
the present Assembly is based. The public was 
asked in tin? course of the questionnaire whether 
after necessary modifications in the existing 
rules, the representatives of refugees should be 
nominated by the Quaid-c-Azam. 

While the position of Hindu and Sikh repre- 
sentatives has become anomalous with the 
migration of most' of their constituents in West 
Punjab and Sind, the Pakistan Assefdbly 
Committee has to consider whether some repre- 
sentation should not be given to other smaller 
but influential minorities like the Parsis, the 
Anglo-Indians or Indian Christians. If each of 
these minorities cannot get a seat by strength 


of -number, the Committee has to find a device 
whereby they could separately or Jointly get 
representation. 

While it is impossible to forecast the nature of 
the recommendations, it is obvious that Western 
Pakistan will get much more Muslims repre- 
sentation than it has at present in the Assembly, 

Another important step by the Pakistan 
Assembly during the budget session was to 
amend the Government of India Act in order to " 
transfer certain items (including the sales tax) 
from proviiicial schedule to the Centre. This 
w’as necessary as the Pakistan Government, 
after consulting Provincial Governments, has 
decided to share the revenue from the sales tax 
among themselves, 

COaiMITTEES 

The Constituent Assembly has also appointed 
a number of committees to deal with tribal 
areas. States acceding to Pakistan, fundamental 
rights and rights of minorities in order to prepare 
the ground for constitution-making as early 
as possible. 

According to Pakistan’s interpretation of 
the British Cabinet Mission plan, alLthe States 
w'hatever their geographical position or the 
character of their population were given the 
option to accede to either of the Dominions. 
This is the njain reason why Pakistan approved 
of the accession to Pakistan of Junagadh, 
which is situated in Kathtoar, and has a Hindu 
majority and Muslim ruler. Both Junagadh 
and Manavadar are expected to get a seat. 
Other States which have joined are Bahawal- 
pur, Khairpur, Dhir, Swat, Ohitral, Kharan, 
Las Bela and Ealat, but the method and 
manner of their representation has to be deter- 
mined by the committee appointed for the 
purpose of negotiating with tribal areas and 
people. 

The following are the personnel of the States 
Negotiating Committee, the Tribal Areas ; 
Negotiating Committee and the Fundamental 
Rights Committee respectively : 

STATES : Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan (Chairman), 
Mr. Ghazanfarali Khan, Sardar Abdur Eab 
Nisbtar, Kw’aja Shahabiiddin and Pir 
Illahibaksli. 

TRIBAL ABDAS : m. Liaquat Ali Khan 
(Chairman), Sardar Abdur Rab Nisbtar, Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan, Sardar Bahadur Nawab 
Mohaniad Khan Jogezai, Prof. L. K. Hyder, 
Pir Sahib of Manld Sharif and Kwaja Nazi- 
miiddin. 

FlTNDAMIilNTAL RIGHTS AND MINOR- 
ITiES RIGHTS COMMITTEE: C. E. Gibbon. 
(Anglo-Indian leader in Pakistan), Be wan 
Bahadur S. P. Singha (Indian Christian leader), . 
Sir Mohamad Zafruilah (Pakistan Minister for ' 
Foreign Affairs), Mr. Jamshed Nusserwanjt 
(leader of Parsi community in KaracM), ; 
Chaudhri Nazir Ahmed Khan, Kwaja Shahbud- , 
din and Babu Phani Bhushan Barua (members . 
of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly). 
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TRIBOTES TO MAHATMA 
Meeting for the first time since the estahiish- 
Bient of Pakistan as legislative body, the Pakistan 
Assembly iield 12 sessions from Pebraary 23 to 
, . Mareh 12 dnrisig which it considered and passed 
tiie first budget of the new Dominion, passed 
‘ , six ofiicial biils, appointed 17 advisory commit- 
■ 's„ tees and asked 218 questions. 

" On the opening day, with the Quaid-e-Azam 
■_ % In the chair, the Assembly made brief references 
. to the passing away of Mahatma Gandhi which 
members said was an irreparable loss to India 
and Pakistan at the present Juncture. Mr. 
iJaquat .Aii Khan, leader of the House, said that 
Gandhiji was one of the greatest mdfc of our 
times and the prominent place which the Con- ' 
gre.'S Party enjoyed was due mostly if not 
P entirely to him. He hoped that Gandhiji’s 
mission of establishment of peace and communal 
harmony which could not be realised in his 
lite-time would be achieved, after his death. 


The Premiers of Eastern Pakistan, Sind and 
the Einance Minister of West Punjab and the 
leader of the Congress Party iii the Pakistan 
Assembly also paid their tributes to Gandhiji. 
The President, Quaid-e-Azam who shared the 
sorrow associated himself with the tributes paid 
to his greatness said : “ Mr. Gandhi was a man 
of principle and died a noble death in the 
discharge of his duty.” 

PAKISTAN’S FIRST BUDGET 

On February 28, the Pakistan .Finance Minister ^ 
Mr. Ghulara Mohamad presented the budget to 
Parliament. The budget included the railway 
mpome and expenditure as follows ; 


strategic railways and heavy responsibility of 
maintaining proper defence arrangements on 
a long frontier w^ere some of the factors 
which the Finance Minister had to take into 
account in the preparation of Ins budget. 

Striking a note of optimism, the Finance 
Member emphasized : “Our future lies in 
tapping the vast natural resources of Pakistan 
which are simply w’aiting to be haniossed. We 
have been endowed by Nature wfitli abundant 
resources and it is now up to us to exploit these 
resources and to use them for the happiness 
and welfare of our pcopfie. The development of 
industry offers vast possibilities both in view of 
Pakistan’s natural resources as also the existence 
of a large and ready demand for consumers 
goods.” 

The Finance Minister revealed that Pakistan 
would go to the outside world to obtain substan- 
tial capital, capital goods and adequate technical 
skill as that w-as the only way in which Govern- 
ment could effectively reconstruct the economic 
and financiallife of Pakistan. 


GROSS BEYENUE : 

Principal heads of revenue . . 
Railways and Posts and Tele- 
graphs 

Other heads 

TOTAL 


GROSS EXPENDITUB.E : 
Defence Services .. 
Railways and Posts and 
Telegraphs 
Other Expenditure 


(in lakhs Bs.) 
1047-48 1948-49 


TOTAL 


DEFICIT 


FINAL POSITION , 


. 17,37 

31,20 

. 20.10 
. 5,32 

36,89 

11,48 

. 42,79 

79,57 

. 34,24 

37,11 

22,15 

9,81 

37,15 

15,42 

66,20 

89,68 

—23,41 • 
+ 40 

—10,11 
-f 10,16 


-23,01 + 


During the ciin>ent year, the loss on Pakistan 
railways was estimated at Bs. 150 lakhs bS 
next year there wmuld be a small surplus. 

Lack of industrial development (a legacy of 
two million refugees in excess^ of 
f Pakistan, disruption of banking 

disproportionately heavy burden 
of defence expenditure ^ind loss on wrorking of i 


FINANCES 

The Finance Minister said that India had 
paid Bs. 50 crores out of Bs. 55 crores of Pakisr 
tan’s share of cash balances. He hoj-ted that the 
balance and other aspects of Indo-Pakislan 
financial agreement would be implemented. He 
also referred to Anglo-Pakistan sterlings balances 
settlement as a result of which Pakistan srarted 
its carrier with £20 million as her share of I’deases 
up-to-date. He thought that £3.3 million set 
apart for conversion to dollar and other hard 
currencies fell short of l^akistan’s requirements 
and 90 he had to cut down their imports from 
hard currency countries. 

The Finance Minister also revealed the proposal 
for the establishment of a State Bank for Pakis- 
tan with a total paid-up capital of Es. 3 crores 
of which 51 per cent would be taken out by the 
State and 49 per cent, would be open to public 
subscription. He said that the State Bank 
would be open as soon as negotiations now 
being conducted with India are completed. 

Other features of the budget speech w-ere ; a 
proAusion of Bs. 10 crores for loim to Provincial 
Governments in the estimates for 1948-49 ; 
grant of 1 5 crores to Sind, West Punjab 
North-West Frontier for refugee relief; 
setting up of a refugee rehabilitation cor- 
poration with a capital of lls. 3 crores of 
wdneh the Centre wmuld subscribe Bs. 1 crore • 
revision of the allocations of revenue betAveeen 
Centre and Provinces in the light of the naw^ 
set-up; setting up of an industrial finance 
corporation to assist industry; grant of five 
classes’ education, and Bs. 

10 lakhs for tribal areas and one lakh for an 
academy to be named after Sir Muliamad Iglal. 

NEW TAXES 

TJje Finance Minister also liinted at a raf lonal 
readjustment of the entire tax structure. He also 
refemd tothe appointment of a i''ay Uonimission 
p V^y for ail cadres 

of Pakistan Government servants in the light 
of the requirements of the State and com- 
mensurate with the revenues of the Dominion 
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Tlic following were the new taxation prof>osals 
announced by tiic i’iimnco Member to cover the 
deficit : 

(1) Central sales tax (after giving a share to 
tlie pToviiice-s) fis. 375 lakhs ; ' (2) Cotton 
.export fluty at Rs. 00 per hale yielding Es. 2 
erores ; (3) 10 per cent ad valorem export duty 
on hides and skins to yicdd Es. 80 lakhs ; (4) 
10 per cent nd valorem export duty on cotton 
seeds to yield Ihs. 30 lakhs; (5) Increased 
import duty on sugar (Its. 20 per cwt.) and sugar- 
candy (lis. 21 per cwt.), increased import duty on 
boots ana shoes (40 per cent), further surchkgo 
on duties on beer, wines and spirits, tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, motor cars, wireless sets, 
with higher charges on more expensive goods, 
altogether yielding lis. 135 lakhs ; (6) Im- 
port and excise duty on kerosene to he raised 
from tfiree annas to four annas per gallon, and 
Immediate increase in petrol tax from 12 annas 
to 15 annas per gallon, (this, may go up to Ils, 
1-2-0 per gallon but combined provincial and 
central taxes wifi not exceed Ils. 1-2-0) together 
expected to yield Hs. 50 iakhs ; (7) Increase 
in Hookah tobacco excise duty from 3 annas 
to 0 annas per pound, biri tobacco from nine 
annas to 12 annas per pound, and betui nut 
, duty two annas per pound, all these duties 
yielding Es. 120 lakhs ; (8) I*ost card to cost 
nine pit's instead of half an anna, postal packets 
to cost one anna insteati of nine pies for the 
first five tolas and tV pies instead of 3 pies for 
additional 21 tolas, airmail fees raised from one 
anna to one and half anna per tola -on letters 
and six pies to nine pies on post cards, all yielding 


a year the Pakitstan aovornmtwit’s control over ’ 
eight essential commodities. Jta nniy thJ 
€ungrcss l>rty opiiosed it, it was pa'’;.;ed In; lo ' 
yotes_ against 0. 'liiere was however sfrouw .i 
criticism twin ailj.arts of the House on the wav 
contiols were Ixnng administered in J'akhtan ' 
resulting^ m alleged eorruption, profitcerinn' 
and biaek-markeiing. The Commerce jVlember ^ 
admitted that tim controls wore considered 
irivsome by all and that ho wouiii slmrtlv ■' 
convene a conference of Provincial Govern ' 
meat representatives and non-oflielaPt 
coimectcc wnth trade to decide whi(>h of , 
the articles could be freed from restrietioim I 
He assured tlio House that controls would not 
be iimntamed a day longer than necessary. 


n the Sales Tax Bill and ’ 

a Bdl to amend the Bail ways Traiisport of Goods 1 
March 11. The last dav of the ^ 
session saw the nu‘m]>ers voting an atlowance 
for themselws at the rate of Its. 45 per diem fo? '■ 

See? eoBi- i 


adjourned 

folfowdng 


f}ine die 
fJomraitt(XiH 


The Finance Minister said that prospects of 
estate duty on both agricultural and noa-agri- 
culturai property i-vere being explored, 


CONCESSION TO INDUSTRY 
Announcing his concesBions to new industries 
to give a fillip to industrialisation in Pakistan, 
Mr. Ghiilam Moiiamad said that for five years 
new Industrial undertakings wmuld be exempt 
from direct taxation on profits not exceeding 
5 per cent. In order to attract new industries 
from abroad, he said that besides initial depre- 
ciation of 15 per cent on new buildings, a special 
depreciation of 20 per cent for another five 
years would bo permitted on machinery and 
plant brought into use for the first, time in Pakis- 
tan even if it lm<L been previously used else- 
where. 


The House then 

after appojutmg ^ ...x.uwium ^junmiucoea: 
for association with adrninistrafive departmente 
concerned such as Blaiiding Advisory Committee 
for tile Mmistry of Law and Labour ; Standin^^ 
Committee on Pilgrimage to Mejas; ; Advisory 
Ministry of Interior^ 
Intorniation and Education ; Oommittee to review 
organiKation, structure, and the level of expendi- 
ture ot Ministries, and Departments, etc. iSi-e 
personnel for a Mi list of the Committees); 


When the general debate took place on March 
1, Mr. Ghularn Mohamad was congratoJated on 
presenting the State's first budget which far from 
being a deficit one actually showed a surplus. 
By March fi, only 14 demands out of 63 had 
been voted and so the rest of the grants had to 
be passed by guiilotine. 


The budget was finally passed on March 8, and 
the bill to give effect to the financial proposals 
as from April 1, 1048 were also passed into law; 
In the same session the Finance Minister^ intro- 
duced a Bill to further amend the Inconr^-tax, 
Excess Profits Tax and Business Profits Tax 
Acts. 


AREA, POPULATION AND RESOURCES 

The Dominion of Pakistan comprises two 

territory one situated to north-w<.st ^ 
of the Indian Union and the other in the east of 
It, separated from each other by a distance of 

of Pakistan is ^ 
233, OOU square miles approximate! v, or 14.7 per ■ 
cent, of former British India plus the Indian 7, 
fetates. 


Western Pakistan comprising' 
West Punjab, Nortli-WB-st Frontier Province ? 

Smd ami Baluehislaii la 179,000 square miles’ ; 

while the area of .I'.a.'-itern Pakistan comprising ’ 
Eastern Bengal ami the district of Bvihet ’ t 
amalgamated to it as a re.sult of the Badclvffe'^ 
Award, is 64,100 square miics, S 


The first division in the Pakistan Pailiament 
took place over a resolution of the Commerce 
Mr. Ismail Chundrigar, to extend for 


The population of Pakistan, as It existed on 
August 15, 1047, was 05. G millions of whicli ■ 
4;. 8 mihions are Muslims. Western Pakistajj > 
had 23.8 millions of which 18.2 millions were • 
Muslims, while Eastern Pakistan had 41.8 ' 
millions of which 29.0 millions were Muslims.'' 
As a result of anass exqhange of populations' 

' in the two parts of the Punjab and the c’^iTiitinued 
exodus from Sind, North-lfcst Frontier, 
Baiuchistaa and East Bengal of HindiisHhewhole' 
population coiiiplexfon lias changed since th^ :■ 
pominion was cst abliBhcd. In the'West Punjab, k 
for instance, there arc today 2 million more l- 
MiiaJiins than there were before the partition of'' 
that province while practically 2 million Siklis ! 
and consideiablo percenfage of the Hindu” 
population have migrated from there to East b 
Punjab. Ill Sind also, out of a population (^Jr. 


Pakistan 
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14 tTiuf'iu--;. oviT 0 laklis liave left 

?}! i, [’•r;.'', i.!< f for TuU;a and it is expe(?ted that 
tiro of Kiiaius will irava Sind. From 

fia'-t l^f'nuai. ahtrnl 40 iakhs <f Hiiidun are rc- 
otfrlf,'! i-' '.avt' mioTa^ed fo West Bengal. Thus 
the Sikh and ilindti percentage has been 
r.r.ichanfiahy reduced while that of Muslim 
hi nil ^liuse provinces lias proportionately 
'.■iflcTeased. ■■ 

; The J'aldsfan Constituent A.^imbly appointed 
a eoriinditee wilh the Pakistan Eefugee Minister, 
Mr. i hja?anfarali Khau as ehairiuan, to study the 
j ature and complexion of the existing popuJa- 1 
tion, on tlie i-asls of census figures collected by I 
the Fakisraii Government recently, aru^ report 
i,o rlie Assembly by April as to how rodistjnbution 
of scats in tlie Assembly should be etfccted so as 
' to <10 justice to the areas a.s well as communities 
concerned. According to the C.'abinet Mission's 
plan, there should be a seat for every million of 
population. Although the final conclusions of 
this committee cannot be anticipated, Punjab’s 
Muslim strength in the Constituent Assembly 
would definitely be increased as a result of any 
consequent change in the composition of the 
Assembly. 

AM AGKICULTURAL COUNTRY 


one in Tower Sind and the other in Trpper Sind 
w'ould bring six more million acres under cultiva- 
tion when they are completed, althoiigli it wouid 
take at least five more years before cultb atlon 
can start. It is therefore clear that from the 
point of view of food, Pakistan is not only self- 
sufficient but will be able to export considcrabio 
portion of its food grain. Pakistan lias also 
oilseeds, the 1944-45 yield being 245,500 tons. 

Jute and Cotton.— The golden fibre of 
Bengal, raw jute, is largely produced in Eastern 
Pakistan. According to 104C-47 figures, the 
area under jute in Pakistan is 1,358,800 acre.s 
out of a total of 1,880,000 acres in India, whicli 
means that just over 72 pier cent of Indian jutti 
is produced in the ntnv Pakistan Dominion. 
The present yield of raw jute is estimattul at 
7,000,000 hales (one hale being equal to 4U0 Ihs.) 
forming 75 per cent of wmrld production. Pakis- 
tan's main handicaps Iiave been lack of presse.s as 
jute mill industry is mostly located in Calcutta 
and its suburbs, and the limited cai'acity of 
Chittagong, but both these handicaps are being 
overcome by immediate procurement of pre.sses 
and topmost priority being given to the ex^san- 
sion and development of Chittagong as a major 
port of Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s cotton comes from "West 'Punjab 
and Sind, and also from North-West Frontier 
Province to some extent. The area under 
cultivation in Western Pakistan in 1944-45 was 


Pakistan is essentially an agricultural country. 

According to 1938-39 figures, the total sown 

“d ‘he yield 1,210.000 hil™. 
increased its share to 4i>0,00U bales in 1944. 


percentage of the .Pakistan area to that of India 
j^„was20.9. . 

Food Crops. — The two main food crops of 
_ Pakistan arc wheat and rice and cash crops 
■ cotton and jute. Bice is the staple food of East 
Bengal while wheat is the staple food of Western 
Pakistan. Wheat is cultivated mostly in West- 
ern Pakistan and rice in almost all parts of the 
Dominion. The total area under rice in 1944-45 
was 25.6 million acres as against 78. S million 
acres in India. Pakistan produced 8.9 million 
tons of rice which is 33.7 per cent of the total 
Indian yield, Sind produces 6 lakhs tons of rice 
of which in normal years it can export 200,000 
tons. West Punjab has an exportable surplus 
of about 150,000 tons of the total production of 
430,000 tons. .In 1944-45, the total rice yield in 
Eastern Pakistan was 7u,00,000 tons. 

The wheat area in 1944-45 was 9.9 million 
acres as aeainst 26.9 million acres in British i 
India. Pakistan are a.s yielded in the same period 
35,00,000 tons of wheat acaiust a total 
production of 85,00,000 tons in Jlritish India. 

Other cereals produced in Pakistan are gram, 
barley, jowar and bajra. Sind and West 
Punjab export about 128,000 tons of gram every 
year and 20,000 tons of other cereals. 


In both East Bengal and West Punjab 
perennial rivers feed the cultivable land tlmough 
a network of canals. Eastern Pakistan has 
also considerable rainfall. In Sind, where 
rainfiill is scanty cultivable area is being extended 
by building barrages across the Indus river 
Already with the Sukkur (Lloyd) Barrage system, 
about SIX million acres of w^aste land have been 

brought under cultivation'; two more barrao’es 
’ 6 . ’ 


In 1946-47, the total yield of cotton in Ihikistan 
w‘us 1.7 million bales. The best varit;tie.s 
of Indian cotton like the Sind and runjalq 
American are produced in Pakistan. These arts 
long staple cottons with staple one inch long, 
but Pakistan also produces modinni varitsty. 
The total value of cotton produced during 
47 is about Ks. 45 crores. As a result of disloca- 
tion and disruption of rural economv in Slmi and 
West Punjab due to the exodus of' ]lmdn.s wljo 
mainly controlled this businrs.s, full bciu.dlt of 
these cash crops could not obviously be realised 
in the first year of Pakistan’.s existence, hut 
when things become normal, the ant ImriticH hope, 
to produce much more cotton and get better 
revenue. 

Out of the exportable surplus of Paldsiau 
cotton, India would iiormaliv roquhv aheut a 
million bales of Americans for its cotton mills. 
Till Pakistan establishes it.q own cottrni miU. 4 , 
most of this would be availabhvfor India. 

Tea and Tobacco. — ^According to the 19-14 
figures, the area in Eastern Paki.sfau uuiler t-a 
cultivation was 80.000 acres yielding 4 .l 99 .noo 
ihB. After taking Into ci>n.siilerati»m IhKistan’s 
future productive capacity, it esthnahd that 
Pakistan can export about 3o nuiiion lbs. nf t^a 
every year. 

T avnilablv. 

In 1938-39 Pakistan produced ahnut i.fddiiU) 
tons# of tobacco. 

INDUSTRIES 

Pakistan is essentialls' an agrlctilfenral coiiiifrv. 
but Its Government is determined to tlvvidop tfo 

16 textile mifis, 9 sugar miilSj, 5 cement factorlei 
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4 glass factoiies aad one woollen factory were 
located ia Pakistan terxitoxy. 'The Industries 
.'Gonference whicli, was. held in the second .week 
of Decenihei" under the cl aixmansiip of 
the Commerce Minister, Mr. Ismail Ghundrlgar, 
selected 27 industries which should be 
niidor the Centre for development. Among 
these the armament industry, the railways, 
the posts and telegraphs, and broadcasting 
and hydro-eieetrie power would be State-owned. 
The Minister said that the question of state 
ownership of the coal industry, of the road and 
air transport and waterways services would 
also have to be considered, < ut air transport 
would for the time being be u ' er private enter- 
prise with partial government control and super- 
vision. Ail mineral and oil rights must vest in 
the State. 

An Industrial Financing Corporation is being 
set up to assist industries. The Fakistan 
Finance Minister has formulated his taxation 
plans in his first Dominion budget in such manner 
as to induce capitalists to come forward and 
establish factories in Pakistan. He also made 
it clear that Pakistan would have to go to the 
outside world for getting substantial capital and 
technical skill in order to carry out these indus- 
trial schemes. Employment of foreign capital 
in industries will be controlled only to secure 
some participation of Pakistan nationals both 
in capital structure and management. 

The Sind Government have established an 
industrial trading estate in Karachi estimated 
to cost over 12 crores of rupees in the West 
Wharf area. They have sanctioned Es. 25 lakhs 
this year for its initial development and among 
the industries to be e.stablished there are a 
shipbuilding yard, textile mills and factories for 
making small steel tools and chemicals. Similar 
est tes would be established at Hyderabad and 
Sukkur. These are based on British industrial 
estates which were established in the United 
Kingdom after the first world war to fight 
depression and unemployment. 

MINERALS 

Pakistan’s mineral resources are stated to 
be (onsiderable although they still have to be 
developed. Petroleum is known to exist in 
West Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan and parts of 
East Bengal, There are two large petroleum 
refineries in West Punjab, 

Large deposits of salt and gypsum are to be 
found in West Punjab, while coal, sulphur, 
chromite and other minerals are also stated 
to exist. At present, Pakistan suffers from 
deficiency in coal. During 1944 the coal 
production of the area now included in Pakistan 
was 230,000 tons. Coal was discovered in 
Cliittagong and Peshawar some time ago and 
their quality is being investigated by experts. 
In 1944, Punjab produced 6,100 tons of saltpetre. 
In the. same year, petroleum amounted to l£r*157, 
100 gallons from the two producing zones in 
West Punjab. In Sind investigations by the 
Burma Oil Concessions are in full swing at Lakhra 
in the interior and in Karachi district. There 
is a big salt factory Khewra which has a 
producing c^'p^city of 92,000 tons a year. 


TRADE 

Karachi and Chittagong are the main ports 
of trade for Pakistan. The port of Chittagong 
is being developed to handle a vast jute trade. 
During the year 1946-47, goods to the value of 
42 crores were. exported through Karachi which 
included cotton, wheat, rice, hides and skins, and 
oilseeds. Among the importing countries were 
Great Britain, the-United States, China, Afghan- 
istan, Belgium, Italy, Iran and Canada. During'' 
the same period the total value of imports 
entering through Karachi was Es, 48.8 crores. 
Peshawar is the post for export and import to 
Afghanistan. 

SIR A. ROWLANDS* VIEW 

This review of the area and resources of Pakis- 
tan would not be complete without some refer- 
ence to the report which Sir Archibald Howlands, 
former Finance Member of undivided India, 
submitted to Quid-e-Azam linnah, after three 
months’ study. 

Sir Archibald expressed great optimism about 
the economic future of Pakistan. He said: 

Pakistan is an agricultural country. But so 
w'as Canada, Australia, Argentina, and even the 
United States at one time. Pakistan has great 
natural resources which can be developed in the 
same way as other western countries have done. . 
Pakistan starts on its career with four great 
advantages. Firstly, it has an active and robust !!; 
people. It has a compact and stable political 
structure which, unlike many other neighbouring “ 
countries in similar position, is free from fissi- 
parous tendencies. It has plenty of food for its -r 
people. It has a favourable balance of trade.” 

' ' ' ' 

Referring to Pakistan’s handicaps. Sir Archi- 
bald said : ” It has no industries. Though it ’ i 

produced 73 per cent of the total jute crop of 
India, it had not a .single jute mill. Similarly , 
though Pakistan produced one -third of the , 
Indian cotton — a lot of long staple too — it had j f 
only one-thirtieth of total textile mills in the 
Indian sub-continent. In hides and skins again, 
though Pakistan’s share of raw products was very 
high, it had no tanneries. Besides the absence' {* 
of other industries, the capital resources were f 
limited because of its agricultural character. | 
There was then shortage of skilled labour, lack - 
of managerial experience as well as lack of politi- j 
cal experience. All this leeway had to be made 

fip-” ^ 

He said that the safest base on which future ! 
industrial economy of the country could be' h 
built was round its nadiurai resources. Lute ? 
mills, textile mills and tanneries were the obvious ;'l.. 
industries which could be started fruitfully 
immediately. The secondary industries would 
follow. The country could attract sufficient 
foreign capital for industrialisation. j,- 

Declaring that the value of national currency ! | 
was determined by internal purchasing powes.‘ " 
and balance of international trade, Sir Archibald ■, 
Howlands said that both these factors were ia,'; 
favour of Pakistan. Pakistan moreover with its 
surplus raw products was assured of a favouii^bl^ ;: 
position for a long timp to pome, 
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Emphasizing the need for industrialisation | Mj. Ismail Chimdrigar, Minister for Cammerce, 
again, Sir Archibald said ‘"Pakistan lias to Industry and Wcrks, 

ifTSt* Mohammad, MinuUr of Fim, ice. 

St It wants survive. I Jii the country was! Sardnr awiut. JMshtar, Minister of 


if It wants to survive." Till the country was 
sufficiently industrialised to bring in additional 
^ sources of revenue, he added, Government 
would have to tap agricultural sources, 

li may he mentioned that much of Sir Archi- 
bald Howlands’ suggestions have been in some 
way cir other utilised by the Pakistan Government 
, , tn their administrative policy, and even the 
f tmt budget was prepared with Sir Archibald 
„ , jBowIands’ report as its background. 

/ , PAKISTAN GOVERNMENT AT WCm: 

Soon after the decision to establish the Pakistan 
y«(«r capital at Karachi was taken by Quaid-e-Azam 
linoah in response to the. invitation of the Sind 
f • GovfTnment, a batch of engineers arrived from 
New Delhi in the middle of July last year and 
; prepared the lay-out of the Central Pakistan 

, Secretariat. The Sind Government shifted 

tho'T offi''es to the militray barracks in the out- 
, skirrs of the oity in order to make room for the 
Pakistan Central Government offices. It was 
fh'Cid d that these offices should foe distributed 
I in the main Sind Assemfoy building, the Chief 
i Court building facing It and the F.W..D. 

I building further behind ,* and in order to supple- 

I ment accommodation, a number of hutments 
f .were built with lightning speed adjacent to these 
f mam offices. The first team to reach Karachi 
■ from New Delhi was the staff of the Pakistan 
f- C onstituent Assembly who had to get ready for 
opening of the Assembly on August 13, 1947. 

1. ^ Quaid-e-Aram Jinnah took his residence at 
Government House, former residence of the 
i Sind Governor. A few special trains brought 
<: from DelW Pakistan personnel with their records 
in the following week. Mr. Liaqnat Aii Khan 
! was m charge of the arrangements both for 
pinnmg the administration and for conducting 
the business of the Constituent Assembly 
j. smoothly and efficiently. 


OmciNAL CABINET 

mentioned before Mr. Jogendra 
hath Mandai, the Scheduled Castes leader in 
Pakistan, presided over the historic opening 
session of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly on 
August 13. Xater Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah was 
unanimously elected President of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

On August 14, both Quaid-e-Azam and Lord 
Mounthatten arrived m procession to the Assemb- 
ly when the transfer of power w-as implemented. 
In ^conveymg the King’s message to Pakistan 
and its people, Lord Mountbatten wished ali 


next day, Quaid-e-Azam was sworn-in as the 
Governor-General of Pakistan at Government 
House by the Chief Justice of the Lahore High 
^n'ble Mr. Justice Abdul Hashid. 
Th^eafter Quaid-e-Azam swore-ia his first 
Cabinet of ministers as follows s 

Ali Khan, PHme Minuter in 
Affairs, CommonweaUh 
tiemiom and 2)efmce„ 


Sardar Abdur Bab 
Communicatims, 

Mr. Ghazanfaraii. Khan, Minister of Foody 
Health and AyrieuUure. 

Mr. Jogendranath Mandal, Minister of law 
and Labour . 

Mr. Fazlur Kahman Minister of Interior, 
Information and Education. 

Simultaneously with the ceremony at Govern- 
ment House in Karachi, the following 
Governors of provinces were also sw’orn-m in their 
respective capitals : 

Mr. Ghiilam Hussain Hidavatullah, Governor 
of Sind. 

Sir Francis Mudie, Governor of West Punjab. 
Sir Georno Cunningham, Governor of North- 
West 'Frontier Province. 

Sir Frederic Bourne, Governer of Bast Bengal. 

Taking the earliest opportunity after the birth 
of Pakistan to enunciate the new Domi ion’s 
foreign policy, Mr. Liau.Uit Ali Khan said that it 
would be goyempd by “unreserved co-operation 
w th the United Nations in every possible way 
m the great task of stabilising world peace.” 

A week later, the Boundary Commission under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Cyril Eadcliife published 
their award regarding partition of the Punjab 
Bengal and marking the new frontiers of 
, Pakistan and India. Serious repercussions 
t occurred scarcely two days after this historic. 

* announcement. Although the Prime Ministers 
of Pakistan and India had jointly issued a state- 
ment that whatever the co?t, peace and order 
r®®^^red, mass murders took place in 
the Punjab on an unprecedented scale. Quaid- 
e-Azam Jinnah bimst lf flew to Lahore thirteen 
days after he assumed the leaciershi') of the new 
State to study the situation on the snot. A 
series of inter- Dominion conferences took place 
at Lahore, but the communal poison had gone 
so deep that murder, arson, rape, loot and law- 
lessnesswent on for days together. Undaunted 
both the Governments struggled hard and 
succeeded in effecting as peaceful a mass 
exchange of population as was possible under 
the circumstances. 

THE SECRETARIAT 

Meanwhile a Cabinet Secretariat "was being 
built up at Karachi with Mr. Mohamad Ali as 
the Secretary-General. As it was impossible to 
transport the urgently needed Pakistan personnel 
by train across the stricken Punjab, the Pakistan 
Government decided to bring by air the most 
among them. The British Overseas 




unique 

operation so efficiently that India too .sought 
a similar mission of mercy. About 
7,000 Pakistan personnel including their families 
wem brought in British aircraft from New Delhi 
to Karachi. 

Accommodation being limited, the Government 
Of Sind had to requisition some of the buildings 
to house officers of the Pakistan Central Secre* 
tanat, A number of colonies also sprang up in 
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llie oiitslviiis of tlic city for accommodating 
clerks and other lower grade staff. Still many 
are forced to live even to this day either in public 
institutions or tents. 


■\Vith tlui Prime Miiiister’s preoccupation with 
the iiiter-Bominion conferences at lahore and 
licw jJelhi, two far-reaching developments 
necessitated the expansion of the Pakistan 
Cabinet at the end of the year. The accession 
to Pakistan of Junagudh, a small state in the 
heart of ICathiawar with a Muslim ruler, in 
October, led to a controversy about the conditions 
in which Indian States could accede to either of 
the Dominions. The other iwoblem w’as that 
of rehabilitation and resettlement of refugees, a 
problem which liad assumed gigantic proportions. 
Sir Mohamad Zafrullali, who had returned from 
the United jSTations after representing Pakistan 
at the discussion of tlie proposal to partition 
Palestine, was called upon to take over the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth 
llelations. Mr. Ghazanfarali Khan was given 
exclusive charge of refugees, while Fifzada 
Abdus Sattar of )Smd became the Minister of 
I’ood, Health and Agriculture. 


KASHMIR 

Meanwhile, trouble was brewing in Kashmir. 


The Maharajah found himself comronted with 
an uprising in Poonch W'hich had the support of 
turbulent tribesmen from the Frontier. JEarlier 
the Quaid-e-Azarn Jinnah had advised the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir to meet him to discuss the 
whole situation, but the Ruler turned to India 
for military aid to repel the invaders. In the 
event Kashmir also acceded to India. The 
war in Kashmir threatened to widen the gulf 
bet^veen the two Dominions ; for Pakistan 
considered the accession of Kashmir, a state with 
a Muslim majority to India as improper and 
unjust. Pakistan, however, repudiated any 
responsibility for the invasion by the tribesmen 
although it declared that its sympathy lay with 
the anti- Government forces fighting what it 
called Dogra tyranny. Inter-Dominion parleys 
over the States question led to no concrete 
results and India uitiniately decided to refer the 
dispute to the United Kations— a proposal w^hich 
the Prime Minister of I^akistan claimed he had 
made to India eariier. Wlien India placed the 
question before the United Kations Paldstan 
claimed that there were other points of 
disagreement between the two Dominions v hich 
if not solved in time might result in open war. 
And so Sir Zafrulla Khan went on to put the 
case of Jmiagadh before the United Nations. 


Even other agreements which were reached, 
between the two Dominions out of court including 
the one oii all outstanding financial issues 
seemed to be in peril when India refused to pay 
Pakistan’s share of cash balances because of 
Kashmir. Pakistan fought its financial case 
with India through correspondence and at last 
succeeded in persuading the latter to pay Rs. 50 
crores. Meanwhile India, Pakistan and Britain 
concluded mutually acceptable interim agree- 
ments on the sterling balances. 


Inter-Dominion differences spread to the' econo- 
mic field too. Following India’s decontrol of 
cotton textiles, Pakistan imposed an export 
duty of Rs. 20 on cotton which she trebled by 


March 1948 and declared Imlia a foreign country 
for purposes of export. Pakistan also inq/used a 
land export duty on jute ■when India refused to 
share customs 'revenue on Pakistan's terms* 
later, Pakistan set up a customs cordon when 
India declared Pakistan foreign territory on the 
lapse of the standstill agreement on customs 
on February 29, 1948. 


There were other fields, however, in wlucli 
amicable relations prevailed. Both the Govern-^ 
nients for instance agreed upon a. coininomise 
formula for the exchange of Pakistan cotton -with 
Indian cloth. On the food front too, there was 
good understanding on both sides and the terms 
of the f-agreemeiit were faithfully implemented 
by both the Dominions. 


Qiiaid-e-Azam Jinnah visited Sibi in the 
second -week of February wdien he announced 
at a Royal durbar the appointment of a Governor- 
General’s Advisory Council for Baluchistan to 
prepare that most backward of the Pakistan 
provinces for provincial autonomy under the 
new constitution. The Pakistan Governor- 
General also discussed the question of Ealat’s 
accession to Pakistan -with the Ruler who after 
prolonged nf gotiatioiis de. ided to accede. Some 
of the States in and adjoining Pakistan like 
Bahawalpur, Khairpur and the tiny frontier 
States of Diiir, Chitfal and Swat r.lso expressed 
their willingness to accede to Pakistan. 


\ 
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The Pakistan Governor-General paid a visit , 
to Eastern Pakistan in the last week of March. 


The following paragraphs give a detailed , 
account of activities of various Ministries since 
the Pakistan Dominion was established. 


1. MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs handles also 
questions of Commonwealth llelations and the 
States w'hich have acceded to Pakistan. A few 
weeks after its birth, Pakistan joined the United 
Nations. Pakistan has also established diploma- 
tic offices at Yv'ashington, London, New Delhi, 
Cairo and Teheran. "Where Pakistan has no 
representative. British diplomatic missions are 
looking after its interests for the time being. 


Paki.stan sent a delegation to Canberra to 
attend the preliminary Commonwealth cuiiferenec 
on the Japanese treaty. In September., 1047, 
Sir Mohammad Zafrullah, who later be<‘an}c the 
Foreign Minister, led the Pakistan delegation to 
the United Nations when the Palestine issue was 
discussed. Pakistan also sent a team to t ht‘ Inter- 
national Trade and EnH)loymcnt Conference 
held at Havana, the second session ©f the Econo- 
mic Commission for Asia and the Par East at 
Baguino in the Philipinnes, the Regional I.L.O. 
conference at Delhi, and the Special Committee 
on the Balkans at Salonika. The most important 
of these delegations is the one sent to the United 
Nations this year when the Indo-Pakistan dispute 
on Kashmir and allied questions were considered. 


The Foreign Ministry is directly responsible 
for the administration in the tribal areas of the 
Frontier, and for Baluchistan, the status of which 
has- been enhanced as already stated by the 
appointment of an Advisory Council. 
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Pakislan aiuJ Afg'iianiiitati have exchanged 
special ein-oys to discuss issues outstanding 
between them, particularly with regard to trade 
and the tribal areas. 

Phe Foreign IMinistry is located in the Mohatta 
Palace at Clifton, a sea side suburb of Karachi. 

2. MINISTOT OF DEFENCE 

The Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali 
• Khan, holds the portfolio of Defence and he is 
the most hard- worked M iuister of the State. Not 
only had he had to attend the inter- Dominion 
eonfennices hchl from time to time at I ahore and 
Dt;]hi, hut also look into all important affairs 
of the State, particularly its defence problems. 

The armed forces of Pakistan are now being 
reconstituted and reposted in conformity with 
new strategic and geographical considerations. 
For the time l.)eing, Rawalpindi is the head 
quarters for the Defence Forces, but it is intended 
to .Hlsift it to Karachi when the accommodation 
problem becomes easier. The main task of the 
Army hithoito lias been to maintain law and 
or<ier and protect and escort refugees from East 
Punjab to Pakistan, 

A far-reaching decision taken by the Pakistan 
Government was the withdrawal of its Army 
from Frontier out posts as it was felt tliat there' 
should b e a change of policy towards the tribes- 
men. It also meant considerable saving in 
military expenditure, while troops became 
available for deployment elsewhere. The with- 
drawal took place in December 1947 and the 
Defence Minister took the earliest opportunity 
which was a fortnight later to tour the tribal 
areas and explain to the people the historic and 
moral significance of the withdrawal of troops 
from Waziristan. 

At a press conference held . in Karachi on 
December 31, 1947, the Pakistan Defence 
Minister gave a picture of Pakistan’s defences. 
Ho said that nationalisation would be completed 
in about three years’ time. On August 15,' 1947, 
the number of British officers in the Paki.stan 
Army was 1,000. On January 1, 1948, out of a 
total of 3,371 officers in the army, 2,790 were 
Pakistani and 584 British. Out of 673 British 
officers who volunteered to serve Pakistan, 355 
were selected on •s’arying terms not exceeding 
three years. Efforts -were now being made to 
secure the balance of 229 British officers. The 
I’aldstan Army Ijad now' 11 Major-Generals of 
whom 6 were British and 5 Muslims, 32 
Brigadiers, 17 of whom W'cro British and 15 
Muslim and 4 Area Commauders, 3 Muslim 'and 
1 British. 

A military academy is being established at 
Kakiir in the Hazara district of the Frontier 
Province wffiere officers wdll be trained. In the 
Pakistan Air Force, there are 232 Muslim and 
27 British oificers. One of the Air Commodores 
is a Muslim. The Air Force has two fighter 
squadrons and a few transport aircraft being 
Pakistan’s share of the defence forces of 
undivided India. In the Pakistan Navy,, of 
which Bear Admiral J. "W. Jefford is the chief, 
only 27 British officers are being taken as 
Pakistan has 104 commissioned officers and?»70 
warrant officers. 


Pakistan has three main shore establishments— 
the gunnery school, and the senior and Junior 
boys’ training schools. A naval depot is bcin| 
established in Eastern Pakistan w’hero a part of 
the Navv will be based. Pakistan has a lieet of 
nine ships which she received as her share of 
undivided India’s naval forces. Government is 
negotiating with His Majesty’s Government for 
the purcliase of two destroyers. 

An ordnance factory is to be established in 
Pakistan to produce small arms, explosives and 
ammunition. Mr. Newton Booth (until recently 
Chief Mechanical Engineer of Hoyal Woolwich 
Arsenal) and Mr. B. Farley (director of Machine ; 
Tools in the British Ministry of Supply) have ; 
arrived from the U.K. and are studying 
Pakistan's requirements in this field. 

Pakistan is'also to raise an unlimited volunteer 
force under the control of the Army called the 
Pakistan National Guards. A women's wing is 
also being created. This -will be a second line 
of defence. Pakistan’s defence expenditure for 
the first seven and a half months was Bs. 34.24 
crores and in 1948-49 the expenditure is expected 
to rise to Bs. 37.11 crores. This is apart from 
the capital outlay of over two crores for both the 
periods. 

3. MINISTRY OF FINANCE 

Pakistan’s Ministry of Finance has a band of 
trained and experienced officers. Its very first 
work on setting its department in motion w'as to 
negotiate a financial agreement with India on all 
outstanding issues. Complete agreement was 
reached and Pakistan got as its share of cash 
balances Bs. 55 crores. In view of strained 
Indo-Pakistan relations over Kashmir, India at 
first refused to pay the sum immediately, but 
after prolonged negotiations conducted on 
behalf of Pakistan by Mr. Gulam Mohammad 
India agreed to make a first payment of Ks. 60 
crores out of Bs. 55 crores. The payment has 
already been made and the balance is the subject 
of negotiations. 

Another success for the Pakistan Finance 
Ministry was the agreement reached with the 
British Government and India over the next 
interim six-month release of sterling balances. 
Pakistan will have in her account £ 20 million 
while £3-3 million would be made available for 
her for conversion into hard currency. . 

Pakistan made her first venture into the 
money market a few days before the first budget 
was presented by floating four loans on February 
14, 1947. They were kept on tap without any 
limit to subscription. At the time of writing, 
about Bs. 10 crores were subscribed, according 
to reports published, 

' Pakistan’s first budget had to be prepared 
with great care and skill. Pakistan’s lack of 
industry, the general dislocation of economic 
life j^ue to communal disorders, the exodus of 
Hinaus and Sikhs who had till then controlled 
the trade, a disproportionate defence expenditure 
and the loss of strategic railways were the 
main odds against "which the Finance 
Minister had to wre.stle in preparing his budget. 

I But the Finance Minister not only succeeded in 
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bal&itcing his budget but was also able to show 
m surplus of Its. 5 laklis. The budget estimated 
Pakistan’s gross revenue at Es. 79,57 crores 
and expenditure at Es. S9 . 68 crores in 1948-49. 
The deficit was made up by a number of taxes. 
Most of the taxation is levied on the foreign 
buyer of Pakistan’s raw jnaterials and on the 
importers of luxury goods. With a .view to 
giving a fliiip to industrialisatioii, tax concessions 
were granted to factory owners, 

4, MINISTHY OF COMMERCE 

This Ministry includes industries and works ; 
also. A skeleton staff started the work of the 
Office of the Chief ControUer of Imports and 
Exports. Pakistan recently announced its 
import policy for the first half of 1948. A large 
number of articles which wei < prohibited are 
now being allowed to be imported freely under 
open general, licence. The object of the new 
policy is to encourage expansion and flow of 
trade. Pakistan's export policy Is in process 
of formulation and will be announced when it is 
decided upon. Import and export controls will 
however continue so long as the necessity to 
conserve Pakistan's foreign exchange exists. 

Owing to misunderstanding with India over 
the Partition Council decisions, Pakistan had to 
get her Jute to Chittagong and also impose 
excise duty on raw jute at Rs. 3 per maund if it 
passed tiirough India. As regards cotton, 
Pakistan had to revise Its entire policy. The 
export duty which was doubled from Ba. 20 to 
lls. 40 was further increased to Bs. 60 per bale of 
400 lbs . India, for purposes of export, was made 
a foreign country and ceilings and floors were 
also abolished. Pakistan explained that this 
was an inevitable consequence of India’s 
decontrol of cotton and cotton textiles. 

An organisation for statistics and commercial 
intelligence has also been set up. A weekly 
statement and weekly index of wholesale prices in 
Karachi, a fortnightly account of trade enquiries 
received from firms in and outside Pakistan, and 
a periodical review of the cotton market are being 
regularly published. Plans to publish a statistical 
digest of Pakistan on lines of the “Indian 
Trade Journal ” are also under consideration. 

Karachi and Chittagong, the premier ports 
of Pakistan, have been declared ports of registry 
for all ships. Kow, Indian seamen, most of 
whom belong to Pakistan, can register themselves 
iix ports nearer their home and independent 
shipping offices wlH shortly be opened. 

Inaastries Division.— This department looks 
into the question of procurement and distribu- 
tion of cotton textiles, coal, paper, iron and steel. 
The first Pakistan Industries Conference was 
held in Karachi in December 1947. The confer- 
ence surveyed the problems confronting Pakistan 
and made a number of recommendations In 
^ respect of cotton textile mills, generation of 
hydro-electricpowerand heavy chemical indusj^y. 
Sir Henry Howard, Adviser on hydro-electric 
power to the Madras Clovernment, was specially 
deputed to study development of hydro-electric 
power and his report is under Government’s 
consideration. More than a score of industries 
have been chosen for central control including 


arms and ammunition, shipbuilding and manufac- 
ture of locomotives, and jute. The conference 
recommended establishment of additional 
presses in East Bengal to enable Pakistan 50 
handle jute export to the extent of 30 lakhs 
bales a year by 1949-50, and a total ioomage 
of 15,000 during next 20 years. 

The conference recommended the procurement 
of one million spindles for the cotton textile 
industry to be distributed for allocation in 
different provinces and States as the target 
during the first five years and another 1,5 
million spindles during the next five year period. 
A cotton committee was also established for 
improveip^ent, marketing and manufacture of 
Pakistan cottons. 

^ Prominent among the trade delegations which 
visited the Pakistan capital in the last six 
months were one from Egypt seeking jute and 
the other from Transjordan. The Indo-Pakistan 
cotton negotiations were also carried on in the 
early part of 1948 ; and later a comprehensive 
agreement was arrived at. 

5. MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 

One of the biggest Ministries this, under 
Sardar Abdur Bab Nishtar, and combines the 
; three departments of railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, and transport. 

General disorganisation of the railways con- 
sequent on partition and the communal disorders 
and inadequate supplies of coal from India 
necessitated drastic curtailment of passenger and 
goods traffic for some weeks, but the position 
improved early this year. The railway rates have 
been increased approximately by 22 per cent 
over the previous rates since January 1948. 

Following the initial loss sustained by Govern- 
ment due to ticketless travel to the tune of over 
three crores of rupees in the first two months of 
administration, vigorous measures were taken to 
check the evil at all stations as a result of which 
normal revenue is being recovered. 

Since August 15, 1947, about 83,500 employees 
who opted for Pakistan had to be transported 
to their respective posts of duty. Over 7,000 
hands were foimd to be surplus in view of the 
limits of the Pakistan railway system. Alterna- 
tive employment has to be found for them, and 
Government is doing their best in this direction. 

Pakistan civil aviation is still in its infancy. 
Orient Airways are operating most of the feeder 
and trunk services. A bilateral air pact has been 
concluded between India and Pakistan. Private 
enterprise.would continue and would be permitted, 
if it could, to run air services to the Middle East, 
East Africa, Ceylon and Burma. An air training 
centre is being established at Karachi, 

Karachi continues to be the fulcrum of Empire 
air communications and as many as a dozen 
international air services including the B.O.A.C., 
Pan-American Airways, the KJb.M. and Air. 
Prance run their regular services across Pakistan 
to various countries of the world. 

The Posts and Telegraphs which suffered 
owing to shortage of st.bres is improving in its 
organisation and efficiency. A wireless link 
between Karachi and Chittagong was established 
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within a few weeks after the establishment of 
Paiiistaii- Karachi is now linked with almost all 
foreign countries by cable. A telegraph work- 
shop is also being organised. 

Pakistan inherited an efficient system of 
meteorological sendee set up during war-time 
at Karachi. They provide regular weather 
charts for pubiic information (as at Poona) and 
help iliers with all necessary particulars. 

The Communications Ministry is located in the 
oki Sind P.W.D. buildings behind the Chief 
Court buildings, while the Minister himself 
w'orks in his diamber in the main Secretariat 
building. A number of ln;j;ments# nearby 
accommodate overflowing sections of this 
department. 

6. MINISTRY OF FOOD 

Besides food, this Ministry under the youngest 
of Pakistan Ministers, Pirzada Ahdiis Sattar, 
controls departments of Health and Agriculture. 
It suffered from neglect in the early stages when 
Mr. Ghazanfarali Khan had too many portfolios 
to carry, but much headway is now being made. 

Pakistan, is normally surplns In food, but 
owing to the necessity of feeding millions of 
refugees in Western Pakistan and due to the 
havoc caused by floods in Eastern Pakistan, 
there was acute wheat shortage. Fortunately 
the Indo-Pakistan agreement saved the situation 
from reaching famine stage. Pakistan got 
from India 28,000 tons of wheat, partly in return 
of loan, 12,000 tons of barley and 15,000 tons of 
sugar and gave India in turn 49,000 tons of rice. 
The whole agreement was implemented by the 
end of March this year. 

Following decontrol of sugar and foodgrains 
in India, there was an agitation for similar 
action in Eastern Pakistan, but the Pakistan 
Central Government stood firm and refused to 
decontrol. But it was explained that the long- 
tenn policy was one of progressive decontrol. 

In order to improve agriculture, the Pakistan 
Government held a conference at Lahore in 
October 14, 1947, when important decisions for 
mechanisation of agriculture and intensifying 
food production were taken. A ‘ grow-more- 
food ' campaign has also been launched. Forest 
and soil conservation and animal husbandry are 
also being organised. 

7/ MINISTRY OF INTERIOR 

The .Ministry comprises the departments of 
Home, Education and Information. In the 
Home division, Government have organised a 
system of internal security and national recon- 
struction. 

An All-Pakistan Educational Conference was 
held at Karachi at the end of last year when 
decisions for reorientation of education in accord- 
ance with Islamic principles and for further 
expansion of education were taken. The 
Pakistan Government have also appointed 
technical and advisory boards of education. A 
PakistanNational Academy will also be establish- 
ed in due course* 


As Tor broadcasting, there are already radio 
stations functioning at Lahore, Peshawar apd 
Dacca. Pakistan will install two short wave 50 
kilowatt transmitters at Karachi, one for centra- 
lised news service and the other for ex-ernal 
broadcasts. In Sind, two 10 kilowatt sets would 
be installed at Karachi and Hyderabad respect- 
ively for local needs. A 7 .5 kilowatt short wave 
transmitter will be installed at Dacca, which will 
connect Eastern and Western Pakistan. 

The Press Infomiation department is_ built 
on the same lines as the one existing in India. 
Great attention is paid particularly to foreign 
publicity and the provinces are linked wdth the 
Central Department in the matter of exchange 
of Information. 

8. MINISTRY OF LAW AND LABOUR 

Silently, this department is working under the 
Law and Labour Minister, Mr. Jogendra Nath 
Mandal, who is also the leader of Scheduled 
Castes in Pakistan. A nucleus of Pakistan 
Federal Court has already started functioning and 
very soon judges would be appointed. 

In the Labour section Pakistan became a 
member of the International Labour Organisation 
from October 1947. There are a number of 
Bills affecting labour welfare which are awaiting 
passage through the Dominion Legislature. 

The Ministry successfully settled through 
its conciliation machinery labour disputes in 
Karachi, a railway dispute at Dacca and. a 
dockworkers* dispute at Chittagong. The 
Government of Pakistan set up an indu.strial 
tribunal ■ under Mr. Mulmmmad Wasim, 
Pakistan's Advocate- General, for the adjudica- 
tion of industrial disputes. 

9. MINISTRY OF REFUGEES - 

The portfolio of refugees was originally held 
by the Information Minister, Mr. Fazliir Bahman, 
but since Mr. Ghazanfarali Khan, who hails 
from the Punjab, had to do most of the work on 
the spot, it was transferred to him. The problem 
assumed such gigantic proportions that ultimate- 
ly one full-time Minister had to be appointed. 
Mr. Ghazanfarali Khan then shifted his head- 
quarters to the Punjab. He set up his secretariat 
at Lahore and as the mass exchange of population 
took place, Muslim refugees who poured into the 
West Punjab by foot and train, were distributed 
systematically over different camps before they 
were resettled on laud abandoned by non- 
Muslims in Western Pakistan. The Minister had 
also to see that a similar movement of non- 
Muslim convoys were safely transported into 
East Punjab. Such movement wa.s rendered 
difficult by outbreak of communal riots in the 
whole of the Punjab area, but it is a tribute to 
both Governments that they were able to save 
million^ of refugees from wholesale slaughter. 

'ji 

The problem of rehabilitation and resettlement 
has lam heavily on tho flimndal resources ol 
West Punjab. According to its Finance Minister, 
the province had to absorb two million more 
people than those who left West Punjab ; over 
five crores of rupees have already heea apent, 
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It would require another Bs. 7 crores in the 
coming year. Sind has also absorbed lakhs of 
refugees and incurred considerable expenditure. 
The Central Government of Pakistan have 
sanctionod one and a iialf crores of nipeos in 
the current budget for j}rovinces towards 
refugee rehabilitation expenditure. The entire 
land tenure had to bo revised so as to make an 
equitable distribution of land among refugees 
in AVest. Punjab and similar measures would be 
necessary in other parts of Pakistan. 

Side bj’’ side, humanitarian and moral problems 
like the recovery of abducted women and allied 
issues are engaging the attention of both the 
Dominions, Common lines of policy and pro- 
gramme •will also be decided upon by India 
and Pakistan in regard to such matters as the 
settlement of abandoned property belonging 
to the people who had migrated. 

10. MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

This Ministry was created as a result of cri- 
ticism made during the budget session of the 
Dominion Parliament held in March this j^’ear. A 
Oabiriet Committee has been appointed with the 
Premier, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan as tlie President 
and Ministers of Finance, Commerce, Communica- 
tions and Agriculture as members to take high- 
level decisions on issues submitted to it by two 
other subsidiary bodies— the Developmeiit Board 
and the Planning Advisory Board, 


The Development Board witli the Oommeree 
Minister, Mr. Ismail Chundrigar as Chairman 
has as members Secretaries of all the Ministries 
mentioned above. The main functions of this 
body are firstly to co-ordinate central and provin- 
cial projects, secondly serve as a clearing house 
of information, thirdly remove bottlenecks and 
difficulties that obstruct smooth progress, and 
finally make periodical reports to the 
Cabinet Committee on the progress made 
The Planning Ad\isory Board is a bigger organisa- ' 
tion which comprises the Cabinet Committee an<i 
Development Board and two representatives 
from each of the Pakistan provinces and States 
and ten mersons nominated by Government to 
represent special interests like trade; bankimr 
insurance, health and education. This body 
advises Government on all aspects of plaiiniw'' 
and development. 

The Development Board with Mr. Kazir 
Ahmed as Secretary has been functioning for 
some months past and has done all the necessary 
spade-work for the proper economic planning 
and development of the resources and potential- 
ities of Pakistan. 

The^ Ministry is now under the supervisioiHof 
the Finance Minister, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad* 
but very soon a full-fledged Cabinet Minister 
will take charge of this most vital department of 
the Dominion administration. 


CONSirrUENT ASSEMBLY OF PAKISTAN 


President. — H. E. Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad 
.:,Ali Jinnah, ■■ 

Secretary. — M. B. Ahmad. 

Deputy Secreiaries. — S. O. Hasnain; K. Ali 
Afzal. 

Asshvifawi Secretary . Mohammad Khan. 
EAST BENGAL 

MusHm*~"Ahdul Masud Abdul Hamid; 
Abdulla Aliuahmood; Maulana Md. Abdiillahel 
Baqui; Abul Kasam Khan ; Maulana Md, Akram 
Khan Aziziiddin Ahmad ; Moulavi Bbrahira. 
Khan; A. K. Faaliil Hiiq; The Hou’ble Mr. Fazlur 
Bah man ; Ghyasucldin Patliaa ; The Hon’ble Mr. 
Hamidul Huq Chowdhury; H. S. Suhrawardy; 
Professor lahtiaq Husain Qareshi; The Hon'ble 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan ; Mafizuddin Ahmad ; Dr. 
Mahmud Husain ; Dr. A. M. Malik ; Martuza Baza 
Chowdhury; Mohammad All; The H:on.’'ble Mr. 
Muhammad Habibullah Bahar; The Hon'ble 
Khwaja Nazimuddin ; Nur Ahmed ; The Hon'ble 
Mr. Kuru! Amix\; Serajiil Islam ; Maulana Shabbir 
Ahmad Osnxani ; Khwaja Shahabuddin; Begum 
Shalsta Suhrawardy Ikramullah; Tamizuddin 
Khan ; Abdul Matin Chaudhury ; The Hon’ble 
Mr. Abdul Hamid-. 

General,— The Hon’ble Mr. Jogendra Nath 
Mandal; Prem Hari Barma; Dhirendra Hath 
Datta ; Kiran Sanker Boy ; I^rofessor Baj Kumar 
Chakravarty; Sris Chandra Chattopadhyaya ; 
Bhupendra Kumar Dutta ; Jnanendra Chandra 
Majumdar ; Birat Chandra Mandal ; Dhananjby 
Boy;, Sachlndra Narayan Sanya!; Harendra 
;umar Sur ; Akshay Kumar Das. 


WEST PUNJAB 

Muslim. — ^IMian ]\tuiiammad Iftikhar- 
ud-Din; Cliaudhri Nazir Ahmad Khan; Malik 
Mohammad FIroz K.han Noon ; Mian Mumtaz 
Muhammad Doultana; Sheikh Karanlat Ali; 
Dr. Imar Hayat Malik ; Begum Jahan Ara Shah 
Nawaz,; The Hon’ble Sardar Sljaukat Hyat 
Khan; The Hon’ble Mr. Ghazanfar Ali Khan; 
The Hon* bio Sardar Abdiir Bab Khan Mshtar; 
His Excellency Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad All 
Jinnah; The Hon’ble Khan Iftikhar Hussain 
Khan of Mamdot. 

General. — Lala Avatar Narain Gujral ; Bhim 
Sen Sachar ; Rai Bahadur Ganga Sarun. 

Sikh. — Sardar Kartar Singh; Sardar Ujjal 
Singh. 


Muslim. — The Hon’ble Pirzada Abdus 
Satar Abdul Rahman, j.i\ ; Alhajj Muhammad 
Hashim Gazdar, ,r.P. ; A. Khuhro, 

NORTH-^WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

Muslim. — Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan; Khan 
Sardar Bahadur Khan. 

BALUCHISTAN 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mohammad Khan 
Jogezai. 
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THE CABINET 


Government of Pakistan Personnel 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF PAKISTAN 

His Excellency Qua id-c- Azam Mahommad Ali Jinnali. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


trimk M. Yusuf. 

Primte Secretary. — 3<’arrukh Amin, 
Per^mal Secretary. — K. H. Kluirshitl. 

Military Secretary . — -CoL G'. Ivnowles.® 

•Iv. B. Xloiianimad Latif 


A Secretary.- 
Qnrcshij l.S.O. 


Comptroller . — ^Mir Xari mullali. 

Aide-de-camp. — Lt.-Comdr. S. 51. Ahsan, 
li.P.If. 

Aide-ilc-Camp . — Captain S. A. Hussain. 
Aide-de-Qiimp.—Vihi. Aflab Ahmad, B.P.A.F. 
Honorary Personal Physician. — Col, 33r. A. 
Kahmaii, M.B., Ch. B. (Edin.), 


^Tlie Hoii’lile Mr. Liafuat: Ali Khan 
' V ■ Prime Mnister 


Prime Minister and Alinhter of Defence . — The 
Hon'ble 5Ir. Liaquat Ali Kliau. 

AliniKter of Foreign Affairs and Common- 
weulth Relatiom. — 'J’iie Hon’ble Sir 5Tuhammad 
Zafrulla Khan. 

Minister of Finmce.'—ThQ Hon* bio 51r. Ohulani 
5Iohammad. 

Minister of Commerce, Didustrks and 
IFor^s.— The Hon'ble Mr. Ismail Clumdrigar. 

Minuter of the Piter ior, Information and 
Educaiim . — The Hon’ble 5fr. Fazlur llahman. 

Minister of Communications . — The Hon’ble 
Sardar Abdur Eab IS'ishtar. 

Minister of Food, Agriculture mid HeaUli , — 
The Hon’bio Pirzada Abdus Sattar, 

Minuter of Law and Labour . — The Hon’ble 
511’. Jogendra Hath 51andul. 

Minuter of Refugees and RehaMlifatio}t.-~i:hG 
Hon’ble Eaja Ghazanfar Ali IChau. 


JTho H'on’ble Mr. Ismail Chundrigar and The Hon’ble Eaja Ghazanfar Aii Khan have now be. 
appointed as Ambassadors to Afghanistan and Iran respectively.] 

CABINET SECRETARIAT 


IC = Cabinet ; E™ Establishment : P=! Partition.] 
Secretary to Cabinet and Secretary-General to 
Government of Paldstan, Mohammad Ali. 

Deputy Secretary (C), S. Osman Ali. 

Deputy Secretary (E), H. IK Goodwyn. - 
Undersecretary (C), A, Kasliid Ibrahim, 
llnderSficretary (P), Vaqar Ahmad. 

Assistant Secretary (E), xifodulla Jan. 

Assistant Secretary (E), G. A. Parwez. 

DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

Secretary, Development Board, Dr. Nazir Ahmad, 
Research ORicer, A. P. Hasstguani. 


JOINT CIPHER BUREAU 

in-Charge, T. H. Gould, Capt. I. 
Malik. 


A, 


PAKISTAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Member, S. Suhrawardy. 

Secretary, H. P. Goodwyn. 

A&sidant Secretary , Sardar Ahmad. 

Private Secretary to P. U., A. A. Hamid. 

Personal Assista7U to P. if/., M. I. SuS. 
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MINISTRf OF F01EIGM AFFAIRS AND COMMONlEAl-IH^^^^^m 


States ; G «• 
«» Accounts. 


« Protoeal; F «• Frontier; S 
Conference; O -* General; A 

ilfwisfer, The Hoa’ble Sir Muliammad Zafrulla 
Khan. 

M, Ikramullah, C.LB. 

Joiwl SecretaT'g (F), T. B. Creagh Coen, C.I.B. . 
Joint fSecretar^ (F), Major A, S, B. Shah, O.B.B. ’ 
Oficer m Special Dtitp, Lt.-Col. E, W. Fletcher. 
Deputy Secretary (S), Akhtar BCussain. ' 

Deputy Secretary (F), Major M. G. Dixon. 


Deputy Secretary (P), A. Hilaly. 


Deputy Secretary (C), Klian Bahadur S, Itaat 
Hussain. 


Deputy Secretary, Kasim Husain. 

Under Secretary (8), Khan Sahib Z, H. Burney. 
Assistant Secretary {F), M.. Y, 'E\\it. 

Assistant Secretary {Q), Khan Sahib Taj-ud-Deea. 
Assistant Secretary (A), S. H. Feroze. 

Assista^ Secretary, K. S. Sufi Ghulam Qudir, 
Assistant Protocol 03cer, S. Zafax All. 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


J/ijiififer, The Hon’ Me Mr. Xiaquat Ali Khan 
■ * ,AT KARACHI 
Secretary, Lt.-Col. Iskandar Mraa, C.I.E., O.B.E. 
Joint Secretary, A. T. Kaq^i, O.B.B. 

^0 -Sfecreiary, M. Ahmed. 

Undersecretary, S/B. Abdul Qhayur. 
I7n<?er-S'ecfetery; Major L. H. Basden. 

Private Secretary to E. M., Wazir Aii. 


AT RAWALPINDI 
Deputy Secretary, S. I. Haque. 

Deputy Secretary, W /€. R. Milroy*Hayes, O.B.E, 
UiiderSecretary, Khm Sahib Fazal-ud-Din. 
Assistant Secretary, Abdul Eabb. 
iSecreiary, S. M. AM 

Director of Lands and CantonMerds, Ex-Ojficio 
Undersecretary, Mohammad Ashraf, M.B.E. 
Assistant Secretary, C. Mills, 

Qhicf Administrative Officer, 0. W. Ayton. 
Deputy Chief Administrative Officer, H, IT. Butt. 
Security Officer, K. S. Kashld Ahmed Khan. 
Administrative Offcert, {Assistant Seeretaries ). — 
Azizul Haq, AUhtar Aii Khan, Kasirul Iiaq, 
B. M. Massingham, J. W. Jackson. 


ARMY HEADQUARTERS, RAWALPINDI 

Commander dn-Chief, Gen. Sir Douglas Gracey, 
C.B., O.B,E., M.C. 


Private Secretary, Major J. M. E. Wainwright. 
Military Assistant, Major M. H. Khan. 
Aide-de-Camp, Capt. H. F. Hamilton Dalrymple. 
Aide-de-Camp, Capt. Aziz Uilah Khan. 

Chief of Staff , Major-General li. 0, MacCay, O.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Deputy Adjutant General, Major-General J. B , 
Dalison, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Deputy Quarter^Master-Qeneral, Major-General 
F. J. Walsh, C.B.B. 


AT KARACHI 


miy Chief of Staff , Major-General N, G. Gane, 


NAVAL HEADQUARTERS, KARACHI 


Flag Officer Commanding Royal Pakistan Eavy, 
Rear Admiral J. W, JejSbrd, O.B.E. 

ChUf of Staff, Captain H. M. S. Ghoudhri, 

B.N.R. 

Cixdl Liaison Officer, R. W. Reeve. 


AIR HEADQUARTERS. PESHAWAR 


Air Commanding, Air Vice-Marshal A. L. A. 

Perry Keen, C.B., O.B.E. 

Staff Officer, Administration, G/Capt. M.K, Janjua. 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Minister, The Eon'ble Mr. Ghulam Mohammad. 
Frimte Secretary to the Eon’ die the Finance 
Minister, M. M. Kiaz. 

Secretary, Sir Victor A. C. Turner, C.8.I., C J.E., 
M.BX., I.C.S.. 

Officer m Special Duty, C. W, St. John Turner, 

ESTABLISHMENT AND EXPENDITURE 
DIVISION 

Joint Secretary, M. Hashim. ^ 

Deputy Secretary, M. A, Mozaffar, 

Deputy Secretary, V. H. Mumford. . •* 

Under^Secretary, A. H. Qarni. 

Assistant Secretaries, Shamoon Ahmad, Hafiz 
Haaan, Ghulam Sarwar. 


Finance Officers, A. A. Ansari, E. A, Kaik, 
M. M. All. 


Superintendents, Shamsul Islam, M. Mujtaba, 
Ghular 


dam Sadiq. 


^BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 
Joird Secretary, Abdul Qadir. 

Officer on Special Duty, Mumtaz Hasan. 
Deputy Secretary, Anwar Ali. 

Officer on Special Duty, Dr. L. Kemenyi. 
Assistant Secretaries, Nawab Ali, Kasirud Din. 
Finance Officer, Altaf Husain Gauhar. 
SuperisUmdents, B. Zaman, Ahmad Hussain, 
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J. B. Shearer, O.B.E., I.C.S. Zafar XJllah. 

3ep^it■^f Secretary and First Secretary^ Central Secretary to the Boardf Khan Sahib Eahim 

Board of Revenue^ A., A. 'BmiLtY, Bakhsh. 

Vndir-Seoretarv oM Second Secretary, Zafrullah. ^ 

* Under-SecTetary and Third Secretary y K._S, „ o t ^ / r m x -r. 

0#cer on Special Ihity { Income-Ta^}, lAoml 
liaWm Baimsh. Geoffrey O'Leary. 

0#tm' on Special Ihityy miayat Hussain, L. G. Departmental Represmtaiwe, Incmn&^Tax 
O'Leary. Appellate Tribunal, Bashir Hussain ]^an* 

COMMUWCATrONS MVISION Superintended, Mohammad Eiaz Bhah, 

Financial Adtdser, Communications, K, XJbaid- AUDITOR GENERAL OF PAKISTAN, 

KARACHI 

Jaini Financial Adviser, Communications, Auditor General, Yaqub Shah. 

Mushtaq Ahmad. Deputy ' Auditor General, I, S. A. Siddlqi. 

, Fjwanm? Adviser, Communications, Deputy AudUor General, 11, S. M. Baza. 
ai'L.ez ji. iiua , Assistant Auditor General (Personal), S. Alim Ali 

DEFENCE DIVISION (MINISTRY OF . „ 

FINANCE) Asststant Auditor General (Accounts), Abdur 

Finonm? Admer, M. Shoaib. 4 t « va « 

r . . rt* ' 1 * j r 4 . Accountant General, Pakistan Revenues, Karachi 

Jomi Financial Adviser, Mumtaz Mirza. S. Mushtaq Ahmad. ^uracni , 

Asmtani Financial Advisers, Zahimd-Din, M. Accountant General, West Punjab, Lahore Mohd 

. Bashir Ahmad. 

Assidani Financial Advisers, G. A. M, Smith, Com/kroller K >W F P Pe^han^ny WAhri 
Qazi Mohd. Asliraf, Ghulam Hussain, Shahid hK. Reshauar, Mohd. Fazh 

Deputy Assistant Financial Advisers, Ausaf Ali n w ^ 

Khan, Mohd. Shafi. 

Deputy Bcononiic Adviser, Dr. Anwar Iqbal a nr^ru « » . 

Qureshi. ■ AccemrOant General, Military, Rawalpindi, Mian 

^ ^ ^ ^ Ghulam Abbas. 

PAKISTAN SAVINGS CENTRAL BUREAU *'• Ataullali Kalim. 

Central National Savings Officer, H. B. Kazi. ^’pSdi^ddfn ^ Navy, Sind, Karachi, 

(REVENUE DIVISION) " ^‘H^n^*’ ISastem Pakistan, Dacca, S. S. Iqbal 

Member of the Board and Joint Secretary, John ^ . L . 

Burt Shearer, C.I.E., O.B.E. PV^BTAN MINT, BAGHBANPURA, LAHORE 

First Secretary to the Board and Deputy Secretary, Mint Master, C. G. Hoyle, M.B.E. 

Ashfaq-i-Azim Burney. Works Manager, D. A. MacDonald, 


CHIEF CONTROLLER OF IMPORTS & 
EXPORTS, KARACHI 
Offimting Chief ControUer,^ M. Ismail, 
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NAUTICAL SURVEYOR, MERCANTILE 
. ■ MARINE DEPT., CHITTAGONG ■' 
NaMf.ic.al Surveyor i Mercantile Marim X)epi., M. 
: XakaBllali, ' 

Engimer and Ship SurrcyoTf M. I. Eidwaj. 

. .SEAMEN'S WELFARE DIRECTORATE, 
KARACHI 

Dcptily Director t K. S. Malimiid. 

Seamen' h' WelSare Officer, M. A. Huq. 

COAL COMMISSIONER. KARACHI ■ 

Coal Commissioner, E. Dixon. 

Assistant Coal Commissioners, M. M. Ahmad, Y. 
Ahmad, S. Moiauddin. 

REGIONAL OFFICE 

Asstt. Regional Coal Controller, Baluchistan, 
Quetta, ilohd. Tayafo. 

Asstt, Regional Coal Controller, West Punjab, 
Lahore, S. B. A. Kazmi. 

Asstt. Regional Coed Controller, East Bengal) 
Chittagong, Abas Baza. 

IRON & STEEL CONTROLLER, KARACHI 

Officiating Iron <i* Steel Controller, M, Siddiq!. 
Asstt. Iron & Steel Controllers, F, M. Afzal, Mohd* 
All, N. M. Beg. 

SUPPLY & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, 
KARACHI 

XHrector-Geneval, Khan Bahadur A. O. Khan, 
Deputy Director-General, "W. J. Tallon. 

Director of Inspection, E. D. V. Ellison. 

Director of Administration, and Co-ordination, 
Oh. Bashir Ahmad. 

Director of Supplies, S. M. Nazir. 

Director of Inspection, M. N. Ahmad. 
Development Officer, Ali Ahmad. 

Assistant Director, Nawab-ud»din. 


DIRECTOR OF SUPPLIES, KARACHI 
Director of Supplies, M. A, Rafee. 

DIRECTOR OF DISPOSALS, KARACHI 


Majid Ali 
S. Wahid 


Directors of Disposals, 55. A, Khan, 

Khan, A. Saleem Khan, Col. F. 

Uddiii. 

Deputy Directors, Hamza Ali, N. A. Khan, M. B. 
Amjad. 


, CONTROLLER OF INSPECTION 
Controller of Inspection, MaracM, Z. D. Sheikh, 
Controller of Ins^/ection, Lahore, Mian M. A. 
Bahman. 

TEXTILE COMMISSIONER ■ : " ■ 
Textile Commissiomr, A . B. Habibullah. 

Deputy Directors ) M. N. Dallas, J. D. Qureshi. 

CHIEF ENGINEER,. . PAKISTAN: PUBLIC 
WORKS DEPARTMENT. ■ 

Chief Engineer, Parisian P.W.D., Saiyed Ali 
■ ■ Amir.r 

Superintending Engineers, Klian M. Azam, Malik 
A. H. Noon, P. J. Heniy. 

Executive Engineers, Kmntaz Ahmad, M. H. 

Bahimtooia, Bashir Ahmad. 

Elect. Engineers, K. S. Mohd. Hyat, S. A. Sadiq. 
Executive Engineers, A. I. Patel, M. Y. Mug'haL 
M, 0. Siddiqi, 

Architect, B. G. Will. 

Planning Officer, Mohd. Shaft. 

CONTROLLER OF PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY 

Controller, N. H, Khandker. 

Assistant Controllers, Abdul Aziz, N. Alam. 

ESTATE OFFICE 

Estate Officer, H. H. S. Feldman. 

Joint Estate Officer, I. S. Murad, 


CENTRAL TECHNICAL POWER BOARD 
AND ELECTRICAL COMMISSIONER 

Electrical Commissioner, M. B. Probett. 

CENTRAL WATERWAYS, IRRIGATION AND 
NAVIGATION COMMISSION 
Project Officer, B.M. A. Bwit. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PAKISTAN, 

'' . QUETTA, 

Asstt. Geologist <&i Offieer-in-Charge, M, I, Ahmad. 

PETROLEUM AND EXPLOSIVES 
DEPARTMENT 

Petroleum Officer & Acting Chief Inspector of 
Explosives, M. O, Byrne Daly. 

MINISTRY OF INTERIOR, INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


Minister, The Hon’ble hlr. Fazlur Bahman. 
Personal Secretary to DM., A. K. M. Azizul Haq. 
Persoiml Assistant to D.M,, Mohammad Sharif 
Hussain. 

Joint Secretary, M. W. Abbasi, 

HOME DIVISION 

Deputy Secretary, K. B. Syed Ahmad Ali. 
Assistant Secreiuries, M. Jan, S. B. Hussain, 
Mohammad Muklitar. ^ 

INFORMATION DIVISION 

Deputy Secretary, S. M. Iln-am. 

Assistant Secretary, Mohammad Sabir. 

Secretary, Publicity, Planning Co-ordination 

Bodtdj M, Zlaul Mam, 


EDUCATION DIVISION 

Deputy Secretary, M. A. Latif, m.a. (Cantab.). 
Assistant Secretary, Dila'tt’ar Hagsan. 

Assistant Educational Advisers, 0. H, Shaikh, Dr. 

Akhtar Hussain, A. M. Ashraf. 

Education Officers, M. H. Behman, S. M. Asim. 
As8ista7it Education Officers, A. Qayum, Dr. 
S. M. Ali, Ansar Hussain. 

INTELLIGENCE BUREAU 
Director of Intelligence, G. Ahmad, o.b.e. 

Deputy Directors, F. B. Khundkar, Vf. L. O'Brien 
Stallared. 

Assutant Directors, B. H. Simpson, K. B. Saved 
Ahmad Shah, M. A. Zafar. '' 

Liaison Officer, Caiit. Saeed Ahmad. 

.... . ■■■■■ 
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SPECIAL POLICE ESTABLISHMENT, 
LAHORE 

In&pedor-Ckneml, Saliibzada Mirza Aitizaz-ud- 
Din Ahmad Kltaii. 

Personal Assistant, K. Hahib AIL 

P, S. 2\, Headquarters, K. S. Ch. Bahmat Khan. 

.Leqal Adviser, K. S. Sh. Abdur Bahim.' 

D.S.P., Lahore, ..... 

• D. S, P., Hawalpimli, E, S. Sli. Abdul Eahim, 

P, 8. P., Karachi, Khan Slier Hassan Khan. 

PRESS INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Principal Information Officer, S. A. Jawa^d. 

Deputy Principal Infomiation OKicer, P. B, 
Douglas. 

Assista.nt Principal Informaiion Officer, M. 
Shams-til-Islam. 

Information Officers, Aslam Siddiqi, M. Anwar, 
Mir Maqbool Hussain Khan, Dr. il. Hassan. 
Assistant Jnformuition Officers, S. ]M. Jafri, S. N. 
Qiitb. 

PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 

Director, Publicity Department, M. Arsiiad 
ilussain.. ‘ 


RADIO, PAKISTAN 
Controlhr of Broadcasting, Z. A. DoMiari. 
Deputy Controller of Broadcasting, A. Salman. 
Director of Engineering, Biaz Ahmad. 

Dy, Dir, of Engineering, Ba.shir Ahmad. 

Dy. CantroUer of Broadcasting at Lahore, liashld 
Ahmad. 

Director of iYaz^Jj/lMohammad Sarfaraz, 

Public Relations Officer, Capt. A. Haque, 

' AajjfL Dir, of Admn., A. D. Shaikh. 
iVawa Pd to, Abdul Gliani. 

Station Director, Lahore, G. K. Farid. 

Assistatit Station Director, Dacca, S. M. Eahinan. 
Station Director, Peshaivar, S. S, Niazi. 

DIRECTOR OF ARCHAEOLOGY, PAKISTAN 

Director of Afclmology, Pakistan, Q, M. Moneer, 
B.A.,P.L.A.(Lond.). 

Supdts., Western Pakistan Circle, Br. Mohammad 
Nazim, H. H. Khan. 

Supdt,, Eastern Pakistan Circle, Maiilvi Shama- 
ud-Diii Ahmed. 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Minister, The Hon’ble Sardar Abdur Bab Nishtar 
Personal Secretary to H.ilLjSyedShcr Mohammad. 
Personal Assistant to U.M., Mohammad Alisan 
• ■■Khan.' 

Secretary, Z.W. Khan. 

Deputy Secretary, M. H. Zuberi. 

Assistayit Secretary I, A. B. Qureshl. 

Assistant Secretary II, Ali Ausat. 

Assistant Secretary III, A, N. Butledge. 

Assistant Statistical Offilcar, M, A. Hamid. 
Assistant Controller of Motor Transport, T. 
Bagavantaraj. 

PAKISTAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 
DEPARTMENT 

Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, Lt.-Col. 
B. W. Spear. 

Chief Engineer, Posts and Telegraphs, C.B. Cooke. 
Deputy Director-General {Telegraphs, Traffic and 
Staff), M. N. Mirza. 

Deputy Director-General {Postal Services), K. B. 
Mohammad SaiduIIah. 

Deputy Chief Engineer {Technical}, M. S. Kari. 
Assistant Director-General {Pay and Alloicances), 
K. S. K. F. BasuL 

Assistant Director-General II {Finance <& Mise,), 
Lt.-Col. S. A. Siddiqi. . 

Assistant Chief Engineer, Telegraphs 
,T. B. Bodrigucs. 

Assistant Chief Engineer, Telegraphs {Main- 
tenance), K. S. M. I. Khan. 

Assistant Chief Engineer, Telegraphs {Technical), 
J. H. Harley. 

Assistant Chief Engineer, Telegraphs {Officer on 
Special Duty), M. D. Hicics. 

Assistant Chief Engineer, Telegraphs {Wireless), 
0, M, Corks, 


Assistant Deputy Director-General {Postal 
Services), K. S. A, B. Khawja. 

Assistant Deputy Director-General {Staff 

Establishment), ^ 

Assistant Deputy Director-General {Finance S 
Miscellaneous), S. N. Ahmed. 

Assistant Deputy Director-General {Establishment 
, {h) and Cash), S. B^ishir Ahmed, 

Assistant Deputy Director-General {Budget, Rates 
and Statistics), Ghulam Abbas. 

Assistant Deputy Director-GenerdL ITeUgraphs 
Staff and Establishment), Jamal Mohi-na^Dln. 
Assistant Deptity Director-General ( Wireless), S. A . 
Subhan, 

Divisional Engineei’, Telegraphs {Construction 
and Installations), Mohammad Bashir 
Choudhury. * 

Radio Engineer, S. K. Durrani. 

Assistant Radio Engineers, Heathote, Ibrahim 
Sewjj. 

Deputy Assistant Engineer {Derelopmmt), K. 
A. Bonnaud. 

PAKISTAN CIVIL AVIATION DEPARTMENT 

Director-General ^ of Civil Aviation, J, P. 
JcHcock. 

Director of Operations, Adam Smith.' 

Deputy Director of Administration, Badr-ud- 
Din Ahmed. 

(Operations)^ 

Deputy Director of Communications {General), 
A. H. Leamon. 

Deputy Director of Operations {Ground), W/Cdr. 

A. B./Awan, , . ’ ri-- 

Deputy Mrector of Operations {Air), Capt. Q, jM, 
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Deputu Director of Regiilalim and> Informatimj, 
• . '4^ K. Karaijjia. 

Jusistant Director of Administration (<?), O. D 

Bean.' ■ ■ 

Assistant Director of Administration (D), Cr- Pauth. 
Assistant Director of Commimications (Opera^ 
M. A. liafic' ■ , 

J.sf{istant Director of Operations (Equipment) 
W/Cclr. J. E, Truss. 

Controller of Aeronautical Inspection, I>. M. 
Longford. 

Senior Aerodrome Officer, E. Seqtieira. 

Assistant Aerodrome Officer, M, Y. Khan, 

PAKISTAN METEOKOLOGICAL DEPART- 
- ■ MENT ' 

Director, Meteorological Sernices, Nasim Husain, 
P.C.S. 

Dcgional Director, Mohammad Aslam. 
Meteorologist, Mohammad Shabbar. 
xlss'istant Administrative Officer, Hashmatiillah 
Khan. 

Meteorologist, S. N. Naqvi, 

RAILWAY INSPECTORATE 

Government Inspector of Railways, West DalcisUm 
Cirele, Dahore, Q. P. JEtehman. 


Government inspector of RaUways, East Pakistan 
Circle, Chittagong 

REGIONAL CONTROLLER OF RAILWAY 
PRIORITIES, LAHORE 
Controller, Railway Priorities, S. C. Sarlcar, 
Assistant Controller, Railway Priorities, P. A. 
Coelho, 

REGIONAL CONTROLLER OF RAILWAY . 

PRIORITIES, CHITTAGONG 
Controller, Railway Priorities, (x. P, d' Adhemar. 

PAKISTAN RAILWAY DEPARTMENT 
Director General Railways, A. G. Hall. 

Director of Establishment, M. J. Chughtai. 
Director of Civil Engineering, B. M. Hambiy. 
Director of Mechanical, Engineering and Stores, 
T. G. Greighton. 

Joint Director, Administration, A. Hamid. 

Joint Director, Traffic, M. K. Mohi-ud-Din. 

Deputy Director, Traffic, Vacsant. 

Deputy Director, Establishment, M. E. Chohan. 
Deputy Director, Mechanical Engineering, 0, 
Anwar Ali. 

Deputy Director, Civil Engineering, M. S, Ghazi, 
Assistant Director, Administration, M. Hassaa. 


MINISTRY OF FOOD. AGRICULTURE AND HEALTH 


Minister, The Hon'ble PSrzada Ahdus Sattar. 
Personal Secretary to 3,M.,A, E. Kazi. 

Personal Assistant to E3I., Syed Hassan Shah. 
Secretary, Sir Harold Shoobert, 

Joint Secretary, H. S. M. Ishaque. 

Deputy Secretary (Admn.), G. A, Madni. 

Deputy Secretary (Agri,), A. M. Khan. 

Deputy Secretary (Food), Sh. Ijaz Ahmed. 
Undersecretary (Agri.), S. S. Haider. 

UnderSecreiary {Admn.), K., S. Syed Ahmed Ali 
Shah, 

Undersecretary (Food^, K. S. N, H. Bokhari. 
Assi$ta7it Secretary (Health), K. S, Nazirul Hasan. 
Deputy Director (Plannmg), Maqbui Ahmad* 

PROCUREMENT AND ENFORCEMENT 
DIRECTORATE 

Director of Procurement and Enforcement, M, Y. 
Qureshi. 

Deputy Director, S. A. Qureshi. 

Assistant Director of Procurement, A. It. Khan, 

Assistant Director of Enforcement, Wajihu-ud-Din 
Saleem. 

Shipping Officers, IloramuJIah, TazimulHaq. 

DEFENCE PURCHASE DIRECTORALE 

Director of Defence Purchase, Sh. Nasir Ahmed. 
De^y^irectors, Barkafc Ahmad, Mian MoM. 

Assistmt Directors, M* A, Hamid, Alflitftr. | 


OFFICE OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSIONER 

A.D.C. 

Deputy Agricultural Develcrpment Commissioner, 
Syed Imam Ahmad. 

Officers on Special Duty, Capt, Hukmat Khan, 
Nurul Islam. 

OFFICE OF THE ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
COMMISSIONER 
A. H. C., Dr. P. C. Milieu. 

Deputy A. H. C., Dr. S. A. Yasin. 

OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF 
FORESTS 

7. G. F., J. Petty, O.B.E, 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 
PAKISTAN SURVEY, MURREE 

Director-General at Karachi, Major B, 0. K. 
Jenny. 

Deputy Director ai Mutree, Major E. C. A. Edge. 

OFFICE OF THE BIRECTOR-GENERAL, ' 
MEDICAL SERVICES 

D. G, ens., M. S., Col. M. A. Jafarey, Major A. 

Haq, Major A. A. Khan. 

Administraim Officert P. A» Sheiltiu 
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OmCE OF THE PUBUC HEALTH 
COMMISSIONER 
k S'. <7*, Lt.-Co!. M. Jafar. 

Birector, Malaria Institute ^ Lt.-CoL M. K, Alridi. 
dssistant Director, Malaria InstUtde, Major 
M. Y. Z, Hussain. 

. OFFICE OF THE MEDICAL OFFICER, 
GOVEIWMEIsIT OF PAKISTAN 

Medical Officer to Pakistan Government, Lt.-CoL 
M. H. Shall. 

Medical Officer, Dr. A. J. Khan. 
MedimlOfficers,T>T.X, Samad, Mohd. Rafiguddin. 
D.A.BM.,MedicalStores,'M.eil G.H. K.Niazi. 
Director, of Laboratories, Lt.-Col. M. K. 

Afridi, 

ffi^ort Health Offiee,r, Karachi, Dr. B.F.Khambata, 
^Deputy Pori Heakdi Officer, Dr, Mohammad Abdul 
Majid Chawdhivs:. 

PmiLmUh Officer, Gidttagong, Dr.Mohd.Ibrahim, 
Airport Emltk Officer, Karachi, Dr, M. TJ. Hayat. 
Deputy Airi^or i Health Officer, Dr. Mohammad 
Ilyas. 

Asstt. Airport Health Officers, Karachi, H. A. 
Dharmasey, Baza, Mirza Ishag Beg, J. G. 
Caidiera. 

Asstt. Airport EeaUh Officer, Mauripur Airfield, 
H.M. Godil. 

DIRECTORAIE OF STATISTICS 
IDirector of Statistics, Dr. M, M. Junaid. 

.Assistant Director of Statistics, M. A. Nizami, 


OFFICE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE »«ARKET- ■ 
ING ADVISER 
C. and AT. A. , K. B. A. II. Malik. 

Senior Marketing Adviser, Dr. S. A. Yasin. 
Marketing Officers (Livestock and. Livestock 
Products), J. D. Shiija» H. Khan. 

Supervising Officer, F. A. Shah; 

Assistant Marketing Officers, Fazal.Haq, H,S. K . 
Lodi, Behram Khan, Manzoor Ali, KurnJ Islaiii. 

Inspectors, S. M. Eafig, A. H. XJsniaiiij Mohd. 
Sadig. 

BUREAU OF PLANT PROTECTION AND 
QUARANTINE 

Officcr-in-Charge, Dr. Tashkir Alimad. 
Administrative Officer, Mutmain AH, 

Asstt. Plant Protection Entomologist, Ch-, 
Ghulamullab. 

Asstt. Entomologist, Pood Storage, Sadig Husain. • 

INSECT QUARANTINE DIVISION 

Asstt. Quarantine Entomologist, Mumtaz Ali. 

LOCUST WARNING ORGANISATION 
Locust Entomologist, Haroon Khan. 

Asstt. Locust Entomologist, S. M. Tagi Ahsan. 
Locust Technical Officer, Hafiz Manzoor Abbas. 
Asstt. Locust Entomologist,, Rashid Ahmed. 


MINISTRY OF LAW AND LABOUR 

TheHon’bleMr. JogeadranathMandal. Assistant Pesettlement Officer (Statistics), Moham- 
JPersonal Secretary to H.M., B. B. Goel, 


Pmo7xal Assistants to H.M., M. Shaakat, Sakh 
Mai Das. 

Secretary, Akbar Hussain. 

Advocate General, M. Waaim. 

Assistant Solicitor, Mohammad Sharif. 

Research Officer, A. A. Shaheed. 

RESETTLEMENT DIRECTORATE 
■Deputy Secretary, M. Aslam. 

•Chief Pesettlement Officer and (Ex-Offtcio) Deputy 
Secretary, Lt.-Col. S. Hamidullah. 

Assistant Secretaries, M. Fahim, M. S. Qnreshi. 

Deputy Chief PesettUment Officer (Training), Dr. 
H, K. Gore, 

Deputy Chief Resettlement Officer (Exchanges), A. 
Zia-ud-Din Ahmed. 

Resettlement Officer (Traming), S. M, Ibrahim. 

ResetUerrmt Officer (Exchanges), Captain Nazir 
Ahmed, 

DeseiUment Officer (Advice), S. F. Ahmed. 

Assistant Resettlement Officer (Exchange$)i 
Eahmat Ali. 


mad Yasin. 


As^. Director ofi Employment, Exchanges (East 
Bengal), Kurayangunj, Capt. H. H. Rehiaaijt 
Gani. 

Asjwfi. Diredor of Employment Exchanges, (Ifesi 
Punjab) Lahore, Major Saadat Ali Khan. 

JL^rfiC. Director of Employrmnt Exchanges, West 
Punjab, Lahore, Mohd. Aslam Khan. 

Asstt. Director of Employment N.-W.F.P., 
Peshawar, Major Z. A. Ifiniaii< 

Manager, Central Employment Exchange, Karachi, 
Capt. Nazeer Ahmed. 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF LABOUR 
COMMISSIONER 

Deputy Chief Labour Commissioner, Naseer 
Ahmed. 

Conciliation Officers, Abdul Hameed Puri, Sulal- 
man Mahmud. 

ConeUiaiion Officer (West Punjab), Lahore, Almas 

OoncUiation Officer (East Bengal), Dacca, Akbar 

- Karim," ' ' ' ' 

MINES INSPECTORATE ■ 

Impecior of Mines, Mohd. Yaseen, f , 
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MINISTRY OF REFUGEES AND REHABILITATION 


Muihkr, The. Son'ble Ea.;a Gliazaiifar All lOian. 
Pcnoiud 8ciy>-etnry to 
■ Slu'iiqat. , 

J'etsonalA{<fihif!tnt to A, M. lOian. 

i6Vmhiry, W. V. Orh^'son. 

llejwjec (Jom)imdo7zer, E . de . V. Moss; 


Deputy llefugee Ctmm.ks ion C7\ Brig, ir. L. C. 
llobertson. 

Deputy Secretary J, Major II. K. M. Saker. 
Degnity Secretary II, P. JI. Myaue. 

Under Secretary, L. H. Spinks. 

Assutant Secretary, S. A. Kirmani. 
Piepresentutive ut Karachi, Lt.-CoL S, Ilamidtillah. 


OFFICE OF THE ECONOMJ^C ADVISER 


Kaamnic Ad riser, ...... 

xUsisianl Economic Adviser, Syecl Muiiinil Huda. 
Research Officers {Commercml InteMige^ice Section), 
Maqsood Khan, Z. H. Chowdbury. 

Ilesearch Officers {Statistics Sectioti), M. A. Hayat, 
Kiax! Mohammad. 

Research Officers {Industruil Statisiies Section), 
M. S. Shidiqi. 


Economia Investigator, Miiji’oiir Eahmaii. 

Siatisiical Investigators, Mumtaa All, M. E. 
Ahbasy. 


Technical Officer 
Mohammad Mian. 


{Photostat Section), S, 


Librarian, A . A. Kaqvl. 


INCOME-TAX APPELLATE TRIBUNAL, LAHORE 


President, Khan Bahadur Syed All Khan. 
Accoimiant Me^^iber, Syed-uz-Zutnan. 

Registrar, K. Salahuddiu. 

COMMITTEES 

Standing Comniittee for the Ministry of Defence. 
— The Honourable IMr, A. Khuhro, The Honour- 
able Khvrnja Nazimuddin, Prerahari Barma, 
Khan Sardur Bahadur Khan, The Honourable 
Khan Iftikhar Husain Khan of Maindot. 

Standing Advisory Committee for the Ministry^ 
of Communications . — Sris Chandra Clmt- 
topadhyaya, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Mian 
Iftikliar-ud-Hin, Mafizuddin Ahmad, 
Abdulia-ai'Mahmood. 

Standing Committee for the Ministry of Com- 
merce, Industries and Works . — Jnanendra 
Chandra Majunidar, Abul Kaseni Khan, 
Alhajj Mohd. Hashim Gazder, Ghayasuddin 
Pa than, ISTazir Ahmed Ivhan. 

Standing Advisory Conimittee for the Ministry 
cf Refugees, Evacuation dr Rehabilitation .' — Khan 
Sardar Bahadur Khan, Begurn Jahan Ara Shah 
Kawaz, Alhajj Mohd. Haahim Gazder, Maulana 
Shabbir Ahmad Osmani, Serajul Islam. 

Standing Advisory Coimiittee for the Ministry of 
Food, Agriculture and Health . — Baj Kumar 
Chakravarty, Maulana Mohd. Akram Khan, 
Kur Ahmad, Murtaza Chaudl.ary, S, B. Kawab 
Mohd. Khan Jogezai. 

Standing Advisory Commutes for the Ministry o/| 
Law and Labour. -PDv. A. M. lilaiik, Akslmy 
Kumar Das, Abdul) a-al-Mahmood, Choudhry 
Kazir Ahnmcl Klian, Aziziiddin Ahmad. 

Standing Co^nmitlee on Pilgrimage to Bejaz.— 
Begirni Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz, Maulana Shabbir 
Ahmad Osmani, Alhajj Muhummed, Hashim 


Gazder, The Honourable Muhamnn d Habib- 
uilah Bahar, S, B. Nawab Muhammed Khan 
Jogezai. 

Advisory Convmittee for Alinisti'y of 'Interior 
Infonnaiion and Education . — lihupendra 
Kumar Batta, Br. Mahmud Husain, Br. Omar 
Hayat Malik, Begum Shaista Suhrawardy 
Ilsramullah, Moiilavi Ebrahim Khan. 

Committee to review the organisation .structure 
and the level of expenditure of Ministries, De- 
paiiments and Offices of the Government of 
Pakisiati . — Abdul Matin Chaudhary, Khan 
Saedar Bahadur Khan, Bhananjoy .Boy. 

Committee to assist and advise Government in 
dealing unth the problem of surplus staff . — 
Sachendra Narayan Sanyal, Br, Omar Hayat 
Malik, Br. A. M. Malik. 

Co7n7}iittee to advise Government on the Con- 
stitution of the Pakistan Industrial Fmance 
Corporation . — Bhirendra Nath Batta, The 
Honourable Mian Mumtaz Mohammad Baultana, 
The Honourable Mr. Hamidul Huq Chowdhury, 

Conimiti.ee to advice Government on the formation 
of the Refugee Rehabilitation Finance Corporation. 
— Abdul Matin Chaudhary, The Honoma id e :Mr. 
M. A. Khuhro, Mian Muhammad Iftikhar-xid-Bin. 

Committee to advise Govemme^it on the formation 
of the Iqbal A cadmy.*— Professor I. H. Qureshi, 
Malik Mohammad Eiroz Khan Noon, The 
Honourable JMr. Fazhir Kahman, 

Standing Conwiitiee for the MmisDy of Foreign 
Affairs and Comm-onivmlth Relations.-— 
Bhirendra Nath Batta, Malik Mohammad 
Eiroz Khan Noon, Professor I. H. Qureshi, 
Begum Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz , Mohammed 
Ali. 
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output 8,22,942 tons ; <and limestone output 
0,84,077 tons, Tlie most exteiisiye coal ineasiires 
hitherto worlved. are in the Kaga Hills and the 
Laliiiimpur districts. Important dci|;)usits also 
exist in the Oaro Hills. Limestone is quarried 


43 per cent of the population were recorried as ^ 

speaking Bengali, 21 per cent Assamese. Other 

languages spoken in the province are Hindi, j Ml ' • - 

Uriya, Mimdari, Nepali and a great variety of 

languages classified undcr^ the goherul heading of \ 

Agriculturai Products~Thc river basins 
are naturally fertile and present in the main few . W 1? 

difficulties to the cultivator. Pace is the staple Asojar iijdan 

food crop, nearly 5,4,07,959 acres in 1946-47 . t.,,- tth t- j. t 

being devoted to this crop. Painhill being Petroleum is 

high” the problem in general is to dispose of tlie Cacliar, and has 

surplus 'water and to control the action of floods icflnecl in Laklninpur. 

rather than irrigation in the usual sense. Tea MANlTrArTlTOPci Awn T»Anp 

and jute are the most important crops grown ANli iKAUt 

for cxDort. The area under tea was 442,072 “ilk is manufactured in the Assam valley, 
acres in 1046-47. About 56,060 acres are also cotton weaving as a cottage industry, women 
devoted to sugar-cane, A good deal of short pl^jlng a predominant part. In this valley there 
staple cotton is grown in the hills. caste /weavers but in the Surma Valley 

they carry on a brisk manufacture on commercial 
Meteorological ConditioBS Painfall js scale. These handloom products find ready 
everywhere afmndant, and ranges from oO mifrket on account of tiic great scarcity of mifl 
T, T made goods. Tea is of course the main industry, 

highest recorded rainfall in this part Ot India but there is a large petroleum mining concern arid 
i? ft “Sn4. There is a cSnimt ffietmy 

Hills voGO ,j0) , ^'hLS IS one of the jit, Sylhet called Parker Cement Paciorv and a 
wettest places in tne world. Temperatures jjjjr match mniuifacturing concern at Phuhri. 

f Ikiat- building, brass and m’etal and eartlienwares, 
tLt ^ and limestone burning, cane and bamboo work, 

DciUc, that Vi men occurred m 1897, furniture making, sola hat, smithy, brick uioking, 

Accounts of the petroleum occurrences in P^'t''ssing, rice and saw mills and 

Assam have been published in the memoirs 2n 35 agricidture employs about 

of the Geological Survey of India. The petro- Assani carrips 

iemn localities in this province are confined to a considerable trade with the adjoimng hill i 

curved belt of country along the basins of the countries. ^ i 

Brahmaputra and the Suima. This belt is Commumcations—AIuch of the trade ot 
traceable over a distance of some 800 miles from -Assam is carried by river. The extensive system 
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lE both Valleys, Aa aifeeraate day service of- 
msseager-boats ruiis between Tezpiur and 
Kcamati. 

There are two tnmk roads on either hanlc of 
the Brahmaputra most of winch are metalled, or 
gravelled. There are excellent metalled roads 
from Shillong to Gaiihati, Shillong to Sylhet, 
Shillong to Cherrapimji, and also between 
Xhniapiir, on the Bengal and Assam Eailway 
(A. B. zone) and Imphai, the capital of the Mani- 
pur State, The Government of Assam had in 
1928 carded out a considerable programme of 
road improvement and another programme which 
aimed at the improvement of nearly 300 miles of' 
road either by metalling or gravelling and the 
construction of 12 big bridges was also quickly 
completed. In September, 1937, a further road 
improvement programme totalling Bs,l,05, 25,000 
ivas di'awn up, from w'hich 22 schemes costing 
to Es. 41,11,054 were selected as priority class. 
The Government of India had approved a 
programme under w’Mch 15 of these priority 
class schemes costing Ks. 32,00,000 were financed 
from the Eoad Fund. The work on these 
projects is already completed. Besides, the; 
Government of India have asked the Government 
of Assam to prepare another road improvement 
programme totalling Bs, 35 lacs, a programme 
wliich envisages improvement of 115 miles 
of roads. 

Eutcha roads are being maintained by means 
of mechanical plant wMch has proved successful 
in maintaining, throughout the year, a surface 
tit for motor vehicles. Motor traffic Iras increased 
on all sides and the demands for better roads have 
been insistent. 

The open mileage of railway has also shown a 
steady improvement and several branch lines 
to the Bengal Assam Bailw'ay (A. B. zone) 
sy.stem have been added in recent years. The 
main Bengal Assam Baiiw’ay (A.B. zone) line 
runs from Chittagong Port, in East Biugal, 
tlrrough the Korth Cachar Hills to TinsuKia, a 
station on the Bibru-Sadiya Kailwny* and 
connects tlie Surma and Brahmaputra Valleys. 
A branch of the line runs from Badarpur to 
Silchar at tiie Eastern end of the Surma Valley 
and another runs west down the A.ssam Valley 
from Lumding to Panda where it effects a 
junction with the Bengal Assam Bailway 
(A. B. zone). The Bengal Assam Baihvay 
(E. B. zone) connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra. 
Bailhead is now at Bangapara north of Tezpur. 
Both Assam Bengal lily, and Eastern Bengal 
Riy. have been amalgamated from Ist January 
1942 and have been named Bengal Assam Ely. 

Since August 15, 1947 the Bengal Assam 
Railway has been divided into two separate 
sections. The section within Assam has been 
CftBed Assam Railway with headquarters at 
Panda. The Government of India are taking 
steps to link up Assam with the rest of India by 
railway without touching the Dominion of 
Pakistan. « 

The first direct link by air between Calcutta 
and Gauhati was established on December 14, 
1947. TMs Mr service was onginaliy on a 
non-scheduled basis but very soon it became a 
daily service which has since been extended to 
Dibrugarh on a frequency of three days a week. 


The Assam Government have undertaken an 
experiment in communication with the nation- 
alisation of motor transport on a 75-mile long 
road connecting Gauhati and JSTow'gong, 

ROAD IMPROVEMENT 

Post-war road improvement programme 
envisages an expenditure of Es. 5 crores over 
a period of 5 years. It covers not only con- 
struction of new' roads hut also includes improve- 
ment of existing roads to a higher and better 
standard. The scheme also embraces a large 
bridging programme. 

Roughly the 5 years programme covers 405 
miles of f)istrict roads and 1341 miles of viUage 
roads. Over 15 roads covering a mileage of 
67.5 were taken up during 1946-47 while 21 roads 
covering a mileage of about 200 have been taken 
up during 1947-48. 

The road programme has its special significance 
in that it is being designed with a view to making 
Assam self-sufficient in the matter of having its 
export and import to and from other parts of the 
Indian Dominion transported quickly without 
having to pass through the Pakistan Dominion. 
At the same time communications wuthin the 
province have also been Improved by provision 
Of necessary feeder roads from and to the arterial 
road system of the Province with a view to 
securing good market for the surplus produce of 
certain localities, 

ADMINISTRATION 

The province of Assam was originally formed 
in 1874 in order to relieve the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal of part of the administration 
of the huge territory then under him. In 
1906, as the result of further deliberations, it 
was decided to add to the smaU Province of 
Assam the eastern portion of its unwieldy 
neighbour and to consolidate those territories- 
under a Lieutenant-Governor. The Province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam as then constituted 
was again broken up on the 1st of April, 1912 ; 
the Eastern Bengal Districts were united with 
the Bengal ' Gommissionerships of Burdwan and 
the Presidency to form the Presidency of Bengal 
under a Governor-in-Council, Bihar, Chota- 
Nagpur and Orissa w’-ere formed into a separate 
province, while the old Province of Assam was 
reconstituted under a Chief Commissioner, 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Proviaco was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked with the older major provinces 
of India, 

With Independence the Province is ad- 
ministered according to the Government of 
India Act of 1935 as modified by subsequent 
Governors’ ordinances under the Indian In- • 
dependence Act. 

The capital is Shillong, which has for a number ' 
of years been growing rapidly and is now in 
parts overcrowded. The town has growm up 
on somewhat rustic lines in very beautiful • 
country on the slopes of the Shillong Range 
which rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the 
sea. It w'as destroyed in the earthquake of ' 
1897 and was rebuilt with methods of construc- 
tion more fitted to withstand the shocks of - 
earthquake. 
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' “ "" JBE FRANCES OF ASSAM 

III common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financia! autonomy 
under the iteforui Act of 1935. The present financial position for 1948-49 is set out in the 

table:--- ■ 


• A- 


Heaps ; OF Bevbnfe. 

Budget 
Estimate fo 
1948-49. 

Heads of Expendxxueb. 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1948-49. 

-Principal Heads of Bevenue— 

(In thomand 
of Ru^em) 

s A — Direct Demands on the" 
Bevenue — 

4. Taxe.s on income other 

(In thousands 
of Rupees) 

I— Customs 

6,68 

than Corporation Tax. . 

50 

IV — Taxes on Income othej 


7. Land Bevenue 

23,00 

8,79 

49 

than Cofporatior 


8. Provincial Excise 

Tax 

i,37,83 

9. Stamps 

VII — Land Bevenue 

1,60,00 

10. Forests . . ,/ 

28,11 

1,18 

VIII— Provincial Excise . 

56,03 

11. Eegistration 

IX— Stamps 

X — Forests , , 

12,95 

40,00 

12. Charges on account of 
the Motor Vehicles 

XI — Eegistration , , 

1,91 

Taxation Act 

5,68 

95 

XII — Beeeipts under the 
Motor Veiiicles Tax- 


13. Other Taxes and duties 
B — ^Bailway Bevenue Account — 


XIII — Other taxes and dutiesj 
Total A . 

B — Bail way Be venue Account — 
XV-A. — State Ballways . . j 
XVI — Subsidised companies) 

Total B . 

C — Irrigation — 

XVXn-B — navigation, Em- 
bankment, etc. 

E — Debt Services — 

XX— Interest 

Total E . . 


P — Civil Administration — 

XXI — ^A dministrationj 

of Justice , . 

XXII — Jails and Convict] 

Settlements 
XXIII— Police .. 

XXIY — Ports and Pilotage 
XXVI— Education . . 

XXVII— Medical 
XXVIII— Public Health 
XXIX — Agriculture . . 

XXX — Veterinary 
XXXI — Co-operation . . 

XXXII— Industries 

XXXVI — ^Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

Total P . . 

H — Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements — 
XXXIX-Civil Works . . 

Total H. . 

J — Miscellaneous — . 

XLIV — ^Beceipts in aid ofi 
Superannuation . . 
XLV — S tationery and) 
Printing 

XItVI — ^Miscellaneous 


10,48 


4,42,48 


54 


54 


21,18 


19,46 


19,46 


1,05 

73 

5,36 


Total J,. 


7,14 


15C. Subsidised companies 
15D, Miscellaneous Bail- 
ways expenditure, 
BB — Bailway capital outlay 
charged to Be venue — 

16, Construction of lllys... 
■^Bevehue account of Irriga- 
tion, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and DrainageWorks— 
ISB. Navigation, Embank- 
ment & Drainage Works 
E — Debt Services — 

22. Interest on debt and 
other obligations , . 

23, Appropriation forreduc- l 
tion or avoidance 

P — Civil Administration — 

General Administration 
Administrationof^ustice 
Jails and Convict 
Settlements . . . ; 

FoUce 

Ports and Pilotage . ; 
Scientific Department 
Education (European) 
Ditto (other than 

Medical 

- Public Health . 

40. Agriculture , 

41. Veterinary 

42, Co-operation . 

43, Industries . , 

47. Miscellaneous Dept. ’ * 

H — ^Public Works and Public 
Improvements — 

60i Civil Works . . 

J — Miscellaneous — 

54A. — ^Famine Belief 
55. Superannuation Allow 
ances and Pension 
,56. Stationery and Printing , 
57, Miscellaneous . . 

M — ^Extraordinary Items— 

6$. Extraordinary charges . . 
63B# Expenditure on post- 
war development 
64A. Transfer to Bevenue 
Beserve Pund 
64B. Civil Defence 
Total expenditore from Bevenue., 



-25. 


37. 


28, 

2,38 

29. 

54 

SO. 

3,69 

36. 

1 

37. 

3,22 


1,59 


6,62 

38. 

2,17 

39. 

55 

40. 

20 

41. 

0 

42. 


43, 

51 

47. 


9,40 


18,85 


'♦ ^^23 

50,36 

10,49 

9,61 

1,14,10 

2 

10 


86,69 

23,09 

21,39 

11,38 

3,50 

8,12 

3,93 

2,46 


88,11 

1,08 

31,44 

6,38 

46,93 

4,54 

8,47,36 


umm 


wmmm 
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jBudget" T' " ^ ~ — — 

Estimate for Hbabs op Expbndisusis. 
X94S-49. 


Budget 
E.stimate for 
194H-49. 


{In thousands 

— CXintribiiSions and liiscellane- of Ru'pees,) 
oils adjustment between Central 
and Provincial CiOvt=iriiments--« 


■ ' (In]thomands^ 

of Hupem,) \ 

Total expenditure from revenues 

Capital Expenditure. 
ileveniie Expenditure from 
3,000 Statement B. . . . . 14,61,21 

83 — ^Payment of commuted value 

of pensions not charged to 

lievemie — 13 

1 85 — Papunent of lletrenched 

7,90,81 Personnel . . . . 10 

6SB — JN^avigation, Embankments 
' Q 90 Eo and Drainage Works . . . . 17 

— IZJLS S5A*— Capital Outlay on Provin- 
cial Schemes of State Trading. . — ^20,90 

13,11,02 72 — Captial Outlay on Industrial 

Development .. 3,00,00 

Total . . 

13,11,62 Debt raised in India— 

Permanent debt — .... 

“ * * Floating debt — . ♦ , . 

8,00,00 Treasury Bills .. .. .... 

Other floating loans . . . . 2,00,00 

. . . . Loan from Central Govt. . . 7,67 

Total .. 27)7^67 

Unfunded debt — 

State Provident funds . . •. 15,71 

Deposits not bearing interest — 

Appropriation for reduction or ^ 

"avoidance of debt .. , 4,23 

4 oq Sinking Fund Investment 

Account 

*** Depreciation Eeserve Fund ■ 

*’* Government Presses.. . r .... 

General Police Fund . , . . .... 

*** Keserve Fund-Post-war Be- 

2 construction fund . . . . .... 

4 25 deposits not bearing interest 4,23 

Deposit of Local Funds — 

Fio AO District funds . . . . . . 50,00 

nnn Other funds 11,00 

* Departmental and Judicial 

oo Q.T deposits . , . . . 1,24,47 

’ 2 38 Other accounts., . .. 2,38 

Advances 32,48 

Suspense .. .. .. 4,55 

Miscellaneous . . . , . . .... 

2 55 80 Total deposits of local funds 2,24,8 8 

Loans and advances by Pro* 

4 14 vincial Governments . . 10,87 

Remittances — 

3,48,00 Bemittances within India . . 3,48,00 ^ 

11,28,21 Total Capital Expenditure 10,90,00 

34,'*ji9,83 Total Expenditure • . 25,51,^ 

8,20,91 Closing balance . . . . 2,08,93 

^7,60,74 Grand Total .. 27,60,74 

Excess of expenditure charged to 

. . . Revenue over Eevenue ' . . 1,49,59 


SLIX-^-Grants-in-aid from 
Central Governmenl 
L — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between Cen- 
tral and Provincial 
Governments 

LT — E X traordinar v receipts 
LIIB— Civil Defence 

Total L .. 

Total Eeceipts from Eevenue 
heads . . , . ' 

Capital Bboeipts ■ 

B oveniie E e c e i p t s from 
^Statement A. 


Debt raised in India — 

permanent debt 

JUoan from Central Govt. . . 

Floating debt — 

Treasury Bills 
Other floating loans 

Total .. 

Unfunded Debt — 

State Provident Funds . . 

Deposits not bearing in- 
terest — , 

ApfJffopriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt . . 

Sinking and Depreciation Fund 
General Police Fund . . 
Beserve Fund — Post-War Ee- 
constructicn Fund 
Depreciation Eeserve Fund — 
Government Presses 

Total Deposits not bearing interest 

Deposits of Local Funds — 
District Funds .. 

Other Funds 

Departmental and Judicial 
Deposits ... 

Other accounts 

Advances .. .. .. j 

^ Suspense ' 

Miscellaneous . . 

Total dex)Osits of local funds 

Loans and advances by the 
Provincial Government 
Bemittances — 

Bemittances within India 

Total Capital Eevenues . . 

Total Receipts 
Opening balance .. 

Grand Total . . 

Excess of Revenue over Expendi- 
^ ture from Eevenues . . 
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GOVERNOR 


Hif< Exerllonrv Sir ^fiiliaTiimad Saleh Akbar 
Hydari, K.C'JJ-3-, f'.S.i., i.ci.S. 

.^E^Ho^"AL Staff of His Exceilexcy the 
Goyefxob- • 

, Jdvisfjr to the Governor for Tribal and Excluded 
Areas anil States, H. Iv. Eustoinjij l.C.S. 

Assistant to the Adviser for Excluded Axeas and 
States, M. C. BhoraM, b.a. 

Secretary to the Adviser for Tribal A reas, H. Butta, 
M.A. 

Utlilitarif Secretary, Major E. Yiissuf The 
.Rajput Regiment. 

Private Secretary, B. C. Bliuyan, b.b*. 

Aide-de-Cam-p, Lieut. J. 0 . Dhamija, IXB. sms. 

Tlommiry Aide-de-Camp, Lt.*Col. J. Q’urnbuli, 
M.O., E.I). 

Uoywrary Aidii-de*Cump, Sardar Bahadur 
Subedar-Majur Nain-siiig Mali, Bahadur, 
o.B.I. ^ 

Honorary Atde-de-Oamp, Snhedar Siindar Sing. 
Chhatri. 


Council of Ministers 

Hon’ble Srijiit Gopinath Bardolol, 21.A., b.l. 
Premier, 

Ilon’bie Srijut Bishnu Earn Medhi, m.sc., b.l. 

Hon’ble Mania vi Abdul Matlib Blazumdar, 

. B.L. 

Hon’ble Eev. J. J. M. Nichols-Eoy, b.a. 

Hon’ble Srijut Eamnafch Bas, b.l. 

Hon’ble Srijut Eupnath Brahma, B.L, 

Hon’ble Srijut Omeo Kumar Bas, B.A. 

Hon’ble Maulana Md, Tayyebulla, b.l. 

Hon’ble Srijut Lak&hesvar Borooab, B.L., 
Speaker, 

Mrs. Bonily Khongmen, B.A., By. Speaker. 

Seoeetaeies, etc., to Goveenment. 

Chief Seereiary, S. P. Besai;' l.o.s. 

Secretary, Appointmcfit Department, B. C, Bas, 

l.C.S. 

Secretary to Government; Finance and Revenue 
Departments, S. J. Buncan. 

Seerdary to Government, Education and Local 
Self-Government DepaHments, S. Ju Mehta, i.c.s. 

Secretary to Government in the Judicial Depart- 
?Hent and Legislative Department, S, M. Lahiri, 
:m.a., b.l. 

Secretary to Government in the Department of 
Supply, S. K. Batta, i.e.S. 

Undersecretary to Government, Finance Depart- 
ment, Bai Sahib Bilip Chandra Bas. 

Deputy Secretary to Government in the Education 
and Local Self-Government Departments, 

Secretary to the Legislative Assembly, Annada 
Eanta Earua, b.a. 

Secretary to Government in the Public Works 
Deimrtment, E. Chandra, B.sc„ c.e, (Hons.), 
M.i.E. (Ind.), i.S.E. Also Chief Engineer. 

,Toint Secretary to Government in the Borne Depart- 
ment, J, B, Reid, 03.E,, e.i>., i.e. 


Under-Secreian/ to Government in the Departments, 
, under the Chief Secretary, S. C. Kagti, B.sc., 
A.O.S. 

Undersecretary to Government in the Education 
and Local Self-Government Departments, 
Anwar Hussain, B.A., A.O.S. 

Director of Publicity, S. C. Bhattacharjee. 
Undersecretary to Government in the P,W.D^, 
Eai Sahib Bidhu Bhusan Chaudhuri, 
Parliamentary Secretaries, Srijut Mahendra 
Mohan Chaudhiiry, b.l., Srijut Siddhi Hath 
Sarma, b.l., Srijut Bimalaprasad Chaliha, 
Srijut Pwenananda Ciietia, b.a. 

Deputy Director of Supply (Acetts.), Eai Sahib 
K. M.He. 

Undersecretary to Govt intheL.S.G. {Indiitries — 
Textile) Dept, M.' E. St. John Perry. 
Undersecretary to the Govt in the DepaHment of 
Supply (Ex-ojficio), Jnanendra Kuar Butta 
Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Civil), K. K. 
Chaudhuri, ( 0 #^,). 

' Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P.Tf .JD.), M. Ahmed 
(Offg.). 

Assam Public Seevice Commission 
Chairman, Srijut Kame&war Bas, M.sc., B.L. 
Members, Maulavi Sayidur Eahman, M.A., B.L. ; 

Josingh Eynjah, B.A. 

Superintendent, P. H. Beb Goswami, B.A. 
AdvociUe-Generdl, F. A. Ahmed, Ear-at-Eaw. 

Heads of Bebartments 
Director of Land Records S Surveys, I. G, 
Registration, etc., K. L. Majumdar. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Society & Village Authorities, T. ^T. S. 
Hayley, l.C.S. 

Director of Agriculture, B,. C. Woodford, o.b.e. 

Director, Veterinary Department, A. K. Mitra, 
M.E.C.V.S., B.G. 

Comervator of Forests (Senior), Assam, P. D. 
Stracey, M.A. if 

Conservator of Forests (Junior), Assam, M. 0 . 
Jacob, B.A. 

Commissioner of Excise, Registrar of Joint-Stock 
Com-panies, Assam, Maulavi A. N. Si. Saleh, M.'A. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administrator-General, S. M. 
Laliiri, M.A., b.l. 

Inspector-General of Police, J. E. Eeid, O.B.E. , 

E.D., I.P. 

Director of Public Instruction P. C. Sanyal, 

M.A. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. A. H. 
Chopra, o.b.e., m.b.b.s., d.t.m. (Liv,>, d.p.ii. 
(Eng.), i.M.s. 

Directof of Public Health, Coh A. H. Chopra, 
O.B.E., M,B.B.S., D.T.M, (Liv.), D.P.H. (Bug.), 
^M.S. 

Chief Engineers, E. Chandra, B.sc., c.e. (Hons.),, 
M.IR. (Ind.), I.S.E., in charge of Northern 
Assam Area ; H. P, Barma, B.E., M.i.B. (Ind.), 
i.S,E„ in charge of Southern Assam Area. 

Comptroller (Govt, of India)^ S, Gupta, m.sc. 
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' aO¥l'aNOES 

sir Fkholas Dodd Beatson Bell, e:.o.S.i., K.cj.b.. 

■ 1921. 

.Sir Wiillam. Sinclair jMarris, K,o.s.i., k.c.le., 
1922. 

.Sir Jolia Henry Kerr, K.Cf.s.l.,,K.C.l.E., 1925. , 
Sir.. William dames Beid, K.OJ.E., C.S.I., 1925. .. 
Sir Jotiii Henry Kerr, K.o.s.i., K.O.I.E.,’ 1927. 

. Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K.c.s.r., 
O.B.F., 1927. 

Sir jHlchael Eeane, K.o,s.l., O.I.E., 1932. 

Sir Abraham James Laine, k.o.i.e,, 19S5. 

Sir Michael Keane, K.c.s.l., c.LE., 1935. 


Sir lloberfc Mel Eeid, . i.o.s 

1937, ’ 

Sir Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, k.c.le,, c.s.i., 1938, 
Henry Joseph Twynam, C.S.I., 0 . 1 .®., 1939. 

Sir Bobert Mel B-eid, K.o.s.l., E.o.l.B,, i.o.s., 1939, 
Sir ^ndrew Gourlay Clow, K.o.s.l., fl.i.i., i.o.s., 

Mr. Frederick Chalmers Bourne, o.s.i., o.l.E.Z 
I.o.s., 1946. (0%.) 

Sir Henry F. -Knight, K.o.s.l., o.l.®., i.o.s., 
1946. (Offg.) . , , 

Sir Mi#iammad Saleh Akbar Hjdari, K.ci®., 
C.S.I., I.o.s., 1947. 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Speaker : The Hon’ble Mr. Lakshesvar Borooah, B.L. 

Deputy Speaker : Mrs. Bonily Khoagmen, b.a. 

Raja Ajlt Karayan Dev of Sidli, K.A., (DhM NoHh) ; Beliram Das, B.i., (Kamrup Sadr 
South Reserved seat) ; Bepia Chandra MedM, B.B., (Mangaldai North) ; Bhadra Kanta Gogoi, {Dib- 
rugath Central) ; Baba Bidyapati Singha* B.A., {SaUdkandi) ; Bijoy Chandra Bhagavati, {Tezpur 
Ma^); Bejoy Chandra Saikia, {JMrugarh West); Bimalaprosad Chaliha, (Sibsagar West); The 
Hon*bIe Srijut Blshnuram Medhi, m.sc., {Kamrup Sadr Central) ; Dandeswar Hazarika, B.B., 
(Qdlayfuit So-uih) ; Ganri Kanta Talukdar, (Nalbari) ; The Hon’ble Srijut Gopinath Bardoloi, 
(Kamrup Sadr South) ; Haladhar Bhuyan, (Nowgony West) ; Harendra Hath Sarma, B.li,, 
(InMwn Planting Assam Vodley); Hareswar Das, M.A., B.i,, (Goalpara North-West) ; Harinarayon 
Baruah, (Jorhat South); Hem Chandra Hazarika, B,®., (North Lakhimpur) ; Dr. Jinaram Das, 
(Barpdta North) ; Babu Kamini Kumar Sen, B.l»., (Karimyanj East) ; Babu Khagendra Hath Samad- 
dar, (Nowgong North-Bast Reserved seat) ; The Hon*ble Mr. Lakshesvar Borooah, B.li,, (Dibrugarh 
East) ; Lakshmidhar Borah, B.L., (Kamrup Sadr South) ; Mahendramohan Ohoudhury. B.ii., (Barpeta 
South) ; Manisankar Basumatari, (Goalpara South-East) ; Motiram Bora, M.A., b.l., (Nowgong 
South-East) ; Prof. Nibaran Chandra Laskar, M.A., (Silchar (Reserved seat) ; Mlmani Phukan, b.a., 
(Jorhai North) ; The Hon'ble Srijut Omeo Kumar Das, B.A., (Tezpur West) ; .Kedarmall Brahmin, 
(Indian Commerce and Industry) ; Purandar Sarma, M.A., b.l., (Mangaldai South) ; Puma Chandra 
Sarma, (Nowgong North-East) ; Purnananda Chetia, b.a., (Sibsagar East) ; Rajendra Hath 
Barua, (Gdlaghat North) ; The Hon'ble Srijut Ram Nath Das, b.l., (Jorhat North Reserved seat) ; 
Babu Ramesh Chandra Das Chowdhury, (Karimganj East Reserved seat) ; Santosh Kumar Barua, 
B.A., (Dhubri South) ; Sarat Chandra Sinha, b.sc., ll.b., (Dhubri Central) ; Satindra Mohan Dev, 
(Silehar) ; Siddhi Nath Sarma, B.L., (Kamrup Sadr North) ; Maulavi Abual Majid Ziaosh Shams, b.l., 
(Dhubri TTci'H); Maulavi Muhammad Ahul Kixsheni, b.a., (Dhubri South); Maulavi Abdul Hai, 
ai:.sc., B.L-, (Kamrup North) ; Maulavi Abdul Halim, (Lakhimpur) ; Maulavi Abdul Kuddus Khan, 
(Goalpara East) ; The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Matlib Mazimidar, M.A., b.l,, (Hailakandi) ; Maulavi 
Syed Abdur Bouf, B.L., (Barpeta) ; Maulavi Afazuddin Ahmed, (Noiagofig East) ; Dr. Emran Husain 
Ghaudhury, D.Sc., Pol, (Berlin), (Sibsagar); Maulavi Makabbir Ali Mozumdar, b.l., (Sikhar) ; 
Maulavi M'd. Maksed Ali, B.A., (Dhubri North) ; Moulana Md. Mufazzal Hussain, (Karimganj South); 
Maulavi Md. Nazmal Haque, b.l., (Goalpara West) ; Maulavi Mahammad Boulique, (Nowgong West) ; 
Maulavi Saiyid Muiiammad SaaduHa, M.A., B.L., (Kamrup South) ; The Hon’bic Moulana Mahomed 
Tayyebulla, b.l., (Darrang) ; 0. W. Morley, (European Planting) ; J. S. Hardman, (European Com- 
merce Industry) ; Mrs. Bonily Khongmen, E.A., (Women* s Shillong); Binode Kumar J. Sarwan, 
(Labour^ Biswanath DisL Darrang) ; Chanoo Kherja, (Labour, Nazira Diet Sibsagar) ; Dalbir Singh 
Lobar, (Labour, Tinsukia Dist. Lakhimpur) Dharanidhar Basumatari, (Kamrup Tribal Plains) ; 
Dhirsing Deuri, (Nowgong Tribal Plains) ; The Hon*ble Rev. J. J. M. Nichois-Roy, B.A,, (Backward 
Areas Mills, Shillong) ; Karka Dalay Miri, (Lakhimpur and MaguU Tribal Plains) ; Khorsing Terang, 
Mauzadar, (Backward Areas Mills, Mikir MUU ); Larsingh Khyriom, (Backward Areas Mills, Jowai) ; ■ 
Jan^in Sangma Laskar, (Backward Areas Mills, Garo Mills North) ; Maniram Marak, (Back- 

<,rd Areas Mills, Garo Mills South) ; P. H. Sarwan, M.A., (Indian Christian) ; The Hon’ble Srijut 
th Brahma, b.l., (Godpan^ Tribd Pkms)* 
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ilHArilies between 20°-30 . «yid -oO K, 
lAtitui® »nd between 82^-31' and 88‘’-26 I- 
loneitude and includes tbe pravmces _ ol 
Bihar and OlJotaKagpur, andls bounded on the 
Sh by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
' Sf West Bengal ; on the east by W est Bengal and 
tL Bay of Bengal ; on the South by the province 
"^Of Orilsa ; and on the w^est by the Bnited 
Frounces of Agra and Oudh and the Central 
Provinces, 

The area oJ the terrltoiies which constitute 
the Governorship of Bihar is 69,348 square 
miles The Province comprises the valley 
of the Ganges from the spot where it issues 
from the territories of the Governor of 
the TJnited Province's of Agra and Oudh till 
it enters west Bengal near liajmahal. South ot 
Bihar lies Chota Kagpur. Following the liiuin 
geoera pineal lines there are four Civil Divisions 
with heridiinai'fc-rs at Patna, llujiaifarpur (for 
' Tlrhut), Bliagalpur and Eanchi (for Chota 
l^agpur). The headquarters of Government 
^ are at Patna. The 'new capital, which lies 
between the Military Cantonment of Dinapore 
and the oM civil station of Baakipore is 
known as "Tatna/* the old town being called 
City.’* ■ ' ■ ' 

Recently the States of Seraikela and Kliarswan ; 

. have been incorporated Into the Province after; 
prolonged dispute with Orissa. Bihar has aisoj 
pat forward claims along with C.X*. to two other 
States, Sarguja and Jashpur. 

THE PEOPLE 
The Province has a population of 36,310,151 
persons. Even so with 521 persons per square 
mile, Bihar Is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna hae 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
Muslims form about one-tenth of the total 
popaiation they constitute more than one- 
fifth of urban population of the province. 
Animists account for 5*7 per cent, feese are 
inhabitaafs of the Chota ISappur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
belngacontlntiaton oi the plateau lii« north- 
' easterly dfxecfeion. ■ 


large irrigation scliemci liavo had to ht priivlil'tl 
^ to enable the aoM to prodiico iifiAioiitity. 

I the delta of the Oange.s, rice H hy fur the use*'’*' 
'important crop m it mmpkn ufuarraliy 

'»rpa of appt'oximatoly 12 luiliiuii acrci* i>r nM^ 

5'> per cent, of the net cropped area of th'- 
proWce. The area under rice k abuut ‘ 

acres. As eanal irrimtioa is avallitb!e oaly 


over-estimated 
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WDDSTRffiS . rwr.M.iB'tr ,i ’ r 

Although riiere is a gi-eat deal of mineral 
wealth in Chota Nagpur and Important Indti^^triew i “ ' 

are developing in mmimtlm with it, still far ih ^ ' ; n- ‘ 

bulk of the population of tfm pTOTlncc agrimib- 
tore continuos to be the basic occupatfim. Over ' ^ 

SOpercent. of the population dt'pemis who!! voir 

agriculture, while only 7'8 depends on industries, ‘ t “ 

- » Sofl aremghout the whoie of that portfois ! ’ 
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suitable for tin* paddy 


of the Indo-Gangctic plain lying wltfiin ww . uwusrrv 
provincial boundaries Is extremr ly fertile nariit - ■' r V m H ; 
ularly in North Bihar, in imrts of 
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, J ate is also aa important- crop and is confined ■ 
aiaiost entirely to the Purnea” district on the 
West Bengal border where about ■95' per cent, of 
the totoi crop in tiie province is produced. The 
total area under Jute crop is about 202,200 
acres but little of the produce is manufactured 
ivlthin the, .province. 

Tobacco is a crop of increasing importance in 
the i)rovinee and one which is likely to expand 
in importance. The area under the crop is 
about 110,000 acres. There are two factories 
at present in the province. 

. MANUFACTURES 

Opium was formerly, with indigo; the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Batna Factory was closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular 3.’obacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 
Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur has passe<i the 
100, (ICO limit and it consumes li million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the' province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron rnines in the world and supplies the iron and 
steel works in both West Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral industries in the 
province. The coalfields In the Maubhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
at Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karanpura in 
flazaribagh. This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Atanbhum, Palamau, Eanchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 
Cement is the other important industry of the 
province which is produced from the lime- 
stones available in Palamau and Shahabad. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship w’ith a Council. It w^as 
i*aised to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers under the 
Beform Act of 1019. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully exifiained 
elsewhere. 

PUBLIC WORKS c 

The Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, viz,: — fl) the Buildings and Roads 
wdiich includes Railways, and Public Health 
Kntgineering Branches and (2) Irrigation and 

•'trie Branches. There are two Chief Engineers, 


Chief Engineer I is in charge of the Euildmir, 
and Roads. Chief Engineer 11 is in charge of tfu 
Irrigation and Electric Branches of the P. W 
Dept. In addition to this, there is another Dexaitv 
Secretary to Government (communications) and 
a Deputy Secretary to Government and also a 
non-technical Assistant Secretary in the Irriga- 
tion and Electric Branch. The Electrical work 
of the Province is carried out by an Eiectric 
Inspector and Electrical Engineer and a staff of 
subordinates ; while the Public Health Engineer- 
ing wmrks are looked after by the S. E. Public 
Health Engineering Department wdio is in charge 
of the P. H. Engineering Department and a staff 
of subordinates. 

The whole organization of the P. W. and 
Irrigation Dexjiirtmcnts is now under a non- 
technical Seerotnry to Government witii G.E.ks 
for Buildings and Roads, Irrigation, P. H. E. 
and Electrical W'Orldng as Heads of Departments. 

JUSTICE 

The administration of justice is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court arc the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Jfunsiffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not; 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Its. 4 , 000 , 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third das? powers. The District 
Magistrate can aiao be, though in po|nt of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
I)olice reports, more important or complicated 
eases being referred to the District Magistrate 
who is responsible for the peace of the district. 
In the Santal Parganas and in the Chota Nag- 
pur Division the Deputy Commissioners and 
their subordinates hear rent suits. In the 
Santal Parganas the Deputy Commissioner and 
his subordinates also exercise civil powers. 

LAND TENURE 

The %vhole of the land tenure system will be- 
completely changed by the passage of the Biliar 
State Acquisition of Zamindaris Bill winch w'as- 
passed by the Bihar Legislative Assembly on 
April 20 and by the Legislative Council on May 
11. The Bill seeks to provide for the transference 
to' the crowm of interests of proprietors and 
tenure holders in land and of mortgagees and 
lessees of sucii interests, including their interests- 
in trees, forests, fisheries, *‘jaikars’% ferries,, 
“hats", “bazars", mines and minerals. 

In regard to compensation, the Congress 
Working' Committee to ' wiiora the Zamindars 
went in deputation lias made the folio>Ying 
suggestions to the Bihar Government : 1, The- 
compensations should be paid in 40 equal in- 
stalments. 2, It should be paid in negotiable 
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tKuxds Ifeariiici: 0 . uniform rate of interest of 2| 
l>er cent, per anmim. 3. In calculating the 
income of a proprietor or tenure holder the 
av-era"e of 10 years actual realization of rent 
should bf3 takcji in order that a dediKd;ion may 
he made on account of unrealizable arrears. 

It is understood that Government have fixed 
September 1 as the dead-line for the compdeted 
liquidation of the 55amindari system, 

»**<«* ■■ ■„ 

At present almost the whole of the province 
of Bihar is covered by the permanent 
Heitlement of 175)3. A number of estates 
are Iield dircfct by Government, having 
come into the direct management of Govern- 
ment in various ways. Other estates are 
managed temporarily by the Board of 
Eevenue under the Court of ^yards Act; 
while in Chota Nagpur a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act. There 
are two Tenancy Acts in force in the Province: — 
In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Act is in force. 
This is the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1886, with a number of important differences 
consequent on recent amendments of the Act. 
In Chota Nagpur, which is largely inhabitated by 
aboriginal peoples, the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act, 1908, an Act specially adopted to their re- 
quirements, is in force. It has also recently 
undergone several important amendments bene- 
ficial to the people of Chota Nagpur, There is a 
third tenancy system in the Santa! Parganas 
where the tenancy law is contained in Eegula- 
tion in of 1872 and II of 1886 and the record- 
of-xights prepared in the settlement, Einally, 
In a small part of South* Bihar where there is a ! 
large aboriginal population a special chapter 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent 
alienation of land by aborigines is in force. 

Throughout the province a system of periodic 
settlements is in vogue. In these settlements 
the maps and cadastral ledgers are revised and 
fair rents settled. In many districts the 
settlement records are now out of date and 
in one or two it is nearly 40 years since the 
last 8ottIemon.t was undertaken. 

, In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and in many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails. The usual practice Is 
that the headmen are responsible for the 
collection of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a percentage as 
their remuneration. Special steps have been 
taken in the settlements to record the rights 


and duties of the headmen, and the special rights 
and privileges of certain privileged classes of 
tenants among the aboriginals. 

POLICE 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and PtCgis- 
tration are each under the general direction of 
Government, supervised and inspected by an 
Inspector-General with a staff of assistants. The 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt is also Inspector- 
General of Begistration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police arc 
three Deputy Inspecfcors-General and 24 Super- 
intendents. There are also 24 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 48 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Bailway Police and the Military 
Police. There is a college for the training of 
officers and two Schools for the training of recruit 
constables. Both the institutions have selected 
Police officers on their staff. A Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department has also been formed for 
tlie collection and distribution of information 
relating to professional criminals and criminal 
tribes whose operations extend beyond a single 
district and to control, advise, and assist in in- 
vestigations of crime of this class and other 
serious action which its assistance may be 
invoked. ^ Under this department three Bureaus 
are wwlving, i,e., Pinger Print Bureau, Photo 
Bureau and the Handwriting Bureau. There 
are 11 companies of Unmounted Military Police 
and seven troops of Mounted Military Police 
which are maintained as reserves to deal ■with 
serious and organised disturbances and fjerform 
no ordinary civil duties. The Unmounted 
Military Police is under the charge of a com- 
mandant who is an officer of S.P.’s rank. 

EDUCATION 

Implementation of important post-war educa- 
tional schemes has been entrusted to the Director 
of Public Instruction with a special staff. The 
Province has made notable progress in the 
development of Basic education. 

The mass literacy movement launched in 1938 
is being furtlier expanded under an Adult 
Education Board with its publication and 
publicity sections working in co-operation with 
various Departments of Government. The 
percentage of literacy is 0.2 according to the 
1941 census. 

The Province has one University, the Uni- 
versity of Patna. 


INSTITUTIONS 



1936-37. 

1941-42. 

1946-47, 

Number of arts and science colleges 
Number of high schools .. 

Number of middle schools 

Nuraber of upper ]>rimary scbools 

Number of lower primary scliools 

i 9 . ' 

208^ 

776 

3,082 -f 13* 
17,695 

16 

294 

1.260 

3,845 + 13* , 

• 18,418 

23 

409 

1,542 

' 4,114 i 13* 
16,133 


* European schools 
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There has been lilceTrise a rapid increase in the number of pupils reading in these institution 
:cept primary schools, as table below Indicates : 


1936-37. 


1946-47. 


I^iimber of scholars in arts and science , 

^o?5eges 3^620 6,497 12,767 

in high schools .. 69,039 85,120 1,40,904 

in middle schools .. 1,01,810 1,63,443 2,02,504 

In primary schools. . 7,58,231 9,07,970 9,06,396 

PERCENTAGE 

The percentage of pupils attending schools to the total population has correspondingly 
creased as the table below wi ll show : * 

to tte total ^ 3636-37. 1941-42. i "l046-47. 


Male 

Female 


Total 


EXPENDITURE 

The direct expenditure from all sources has also increased as will appear from the figures 
giv en below; ' 


1936-37. 


In arts colleges 10,51,347 13,44,624 20,66,766 

In high schools ... 26,57,375 33,62,825 65,47,223 . 

In middle schools 18,82,587 26,47,296 40,13,028 

In primary Bchools 49,04,881 54,56,903 83,07,424 

PUBEIC FUNDS 

The net expenditure from public funds, unlike the previous quinquennium, appreciably increased 
during the present quinquenaium-as figures below show: 


Expenditure from Government funds . . 84,48,179 86,30,094 1,14,94,447 

Expenditure from Boards’ own funds . . 20,87,692 20,57,275 42,38,629 

Total public funds .. .. 1,05,35,871 1,05,87,369 1,57,33,076 

EDUCATIOS^ 

The rate of progress in girls' education has been rather slow during the quinquennium as^ 
will be clear from the following figures : ' 


1941-42. 


Number of institutions for girls . . .. 2,091 • 2,395 2,110 

Total number of girls reading in ail insti- 
tutions for boys and girls . . . . 1,11,942 1,56,130 1,59,207 

Percentage of girls recehing education 
to total female population of the 

province , . . . *69 *86 ’^8 

EXPIENDITURE 

The tabic below gives the average expenditure per pupil per year for all kinds of institutions : 

1931-32. 1936-37. :^941-42. 1942-43. 1943-44. |l944-45. 1045-46. 1946-47. 


Expenditure, per pupil 
per year 
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■MEDICAL 

The Medical Department is under the eontrol 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 
Under him there are 16 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts' at the beaddoarters' of, which they are 
stationed. 57 hospitals & Dispensaries are 
maintstned by Government in addition to 682 
Dispensaries maintained by Local Bodies, 
“.ailwa 5 ’’s, private persons, etc. About 7,000,000 
,afcientH including 1,20,000 in-patients are 
treated in all the dispensaries every year. The 
total expenditure on the dispensaries maintained 
by Government and Local Bodies including that 
' of the private aided institutions amounts to 
about 40,00,000 a year. 

There is a large mental hospital for Europeans 
at Banchi receiving patients from Assam, Bihar, 
and E. Bengal, Baluchistan, the C. P., the 
Jf.W.F.P., Orissa, W. and E. Punjab and the 
United Provinces and another similar institution 
for Indians for the treatment of mental patients 
from Bihar, Orissa and W. and E. Bengal. A 
sanatorium has been established at Itki in the 
district of lianchi for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. There is a Medical College at Patna 
with a large and well equipped hospital attached 
; to it including an institute for Radium treatment. 
i There is a Medical School at Darbhanga which 
? also has a large hospital attached to it. Centres 
I for anti-rabic treatment have been opened at 
I Patna and other suitable places in the province. 

The province has a laboratory for the prepara- 
( tion of cholera-phage and bacterio-pliage which 
are supplied to other provincial Governments 
, for use in the prevention of epidemics. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

The Public Health Department aims at the 
promotion of the well being and tlfe health of 
the people by the prevention of the epidemic 
diseases, improvement in sanitation, and nutri- 
tional state of the people. All factors that have 
bearing on health come within the purview of 
this department. The department is under the 
control of the Director of Public Health, Bihar. 
For purposes of efficient public health adminis- 
tration the province has been divided into three 
circles, known as M'orth Bihar, South Bihar and 
Chota Kagpur Circle with their headquarters at 
Muzaflarpiir, Patna and Ranchi. The Assistant 
Directors of Public Health act as reporting and 
inspecting officers of Government on matters 
pertaining to the health and sanitation of their 
respective circles. They also inspect and 
supervise the working of the public health 
administration under the local bodies. 

There are sixteen districts in the province, 
each one of them is provided with a Health 
Officer, who is in direct charge of the Health 
Administration of the district. Local bodies are 
responsible for health administration in their 
own areas. Out of fifty-fotir Municipalities, 
eight are provided with Health Officers. 

A senior Officer of this department known as 
Senior Executive Medical Officer is placed in- 
chai-ge of the flood affected areas of the ICosi 
where a special scheme of medical and Public 
Health relief has been iateoduced. 


The other public health services, maintained 
by the department are the offices of the Chemical 
Analyst, Nutrition Department, Bacterio-phage 
and that of Excise Chemist, wMch are all located 
in Public Health Laboratory. 

All supplies of vaccine lymph are manu- 
factured at the Vaccine Institute, Narnkum. 
The department maintains tw'o depots, main one 
at Patna and the Sub-depot at Ranchi where 
anti-malarial drugs, vaccines, disinfectants and 
equipments are stocked for supply to local 
bodies in the province. The department takes 
special measures for control of epidemics, malaria, 
kala-azar and plague. 

For the medical inspection of schools, four 
School Medical Officers, one in charge of each 
of the four divisions of the province are main- 
tained. A lady school Medical Officer for the 
inspection of girl schools is also employed. 

The Department carry out Public 'Health 
Propaganda by means of leaflets, pampiiiets, 
posters, health exhibitions, slides and Aims. 

The budget of the Public Health Department 
is about rupees forty lacs every year. 

HNANCE 

The total revenue of the Province is 17,08 
crores (Revised 1947-48) and 21 . 67 crores (Budget 
1948-49) and the total expenditure on the 
revenue account is 16.90 crores (Revised 1947-48) 
and 20*09 crores (Budget 1948-49). 

I, The main heads of revenue are as follows 
Tax (Revised 1947-48). 


(^) 

Taxes on Income other than 



Corporation 

3.29.24 

(u) 

Land Revenue 

1,35.00 

(wi) 

Provincial Excise .. 

4.50.00 

(iv) 

Stamps 

1.76.00 

(V) 

Other Taxes and Duties , . 

1.09.92 


{m) Extraordinary Receipts 


2.81.82 


II. The main heads of expenditure on bene- 
fleient Departments : — 

Tax (Revised 1947-48). 


<^) 

Education . , 

.. 1.25.01 

(u) 

Medical 

56. S5 

(Hi) 

Public Health 

.. 1.08,21 


1 

1 

■ri 

70.55 

(V) 

Veterinary . . 

9.40 

(vi) 

Corporation . . 

18.06 

(mi) 

Industries . . 

81.36 
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ABMiNISTfiATION 

G'OTERNO,E. 

IHs Exr*ellener Sri Madliao Shrihari Ancy. 

Personal Stafe. 

i^ecrctafu to Ooeermr, Jv. S. V. Hainan, -I.C.S. 


'MUltaru Sec-retanj la Governor, Major 33. G. 
Deofikar. 

Honrirari/ A. D. Cs., Risaklar Major and Iloiiy, 
(‘apt, Abdul Latif, Klian Bahadur, 
I.P.S.M., late 2nd Royal Lancers (Oardencr’s 
Horse). 

CASINET ]\IlNISTEllS. 

Prime 2linht(>r for Home Affairs, The Hon’bic 
111'. Sri ^'Tisiina Siuha. 

MinMer of Finance, Labour and Supplt/ aiul 
Price Control, The H!ou’blo Sir. .Anugrah 
Hnrayan Slnha. 

Minister for Development and Transport, The 
Hon’ hie Dr, Saiyid Mahmud. 

Minister for FubUo Health, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Jaglal CIiaudiHiry. 

Minuter for hrigation, Pithlic Health {Enfjineer^ 
ing). Electrification and Legislative, The Hou’blc 
Mr. ilamcharitar vSingh. 

Minister of Education and Information, The 
Hon’ bio Mr. Badri jSTath Verma. 

Minister for Revenue, Forest and Excise, The 
Hou’ble Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay. 

Minister of L. 8. G. and Medical, The Hon’ble 
Air. Biiiodanaud, Jha. 

Jlinisterfor Z^.W.D, (Roads and Buildings) pmd 
Cottage Industries, The Hou’ble Air. Abdul 
Qaiyum Ansari. 


. Secretariat. 

Cklef Secretary to Government, Political and 
Apiyolntrnent Depa'rtmemts, V. K. B. Pillai, 

i.e.s. 

Secretary to Government, Finance Department, i 
L. F. Singh, i.e.s. 

Secretary to Government, Supply <£; Price Control 
Dept., B. D. Pande, I.e.s. 

Secy, to Govt. Rev. and Labour Dept., K. Raman, 

■ I.C.S# 

Secretary to Govenimeni, Judicial Department, 
Gr, K. Ayyar, i.e.s. 

Chief. Eng. to Government, P.W.D., AI. L. Bahl, 
l.S.El. 

Secretary to Govt. P.W.D., T. F. Singh, I.C.S. 

Second Chief Engmeer & Addl. Secy, to Govt., 
P.W.D., S. D. Khangar, ls.e. 

Dy. Chief Engineer and Dy. Secy, to Govt. (Com- 
munications), H. K. ISTivas, i.s.e. 

Dy, Chief Engineer, and Dy, Secy, to Govt., 
Irrigation, D. Alchta, i.s.e. 

Secretary to Government, Education Department, 

S. K. Aikat. 

Secretary to Government, Local Self-Government 
DepaiimeM, Pandey Ramchandra Saha. 

Secretary to Government, Legislative Department, 
Khalilou Rahman; 

Public Service Commission (for Bihar, C.P. and 
Bcrar and Orissa), llajandbari Sinha, c.i.E. ; 
Chairman* R. K. Ratho, M.A., ll.b. and 
Dr. H. 0. Seth, M.A., Ph.B. (Loud.), Members; 

Y. Das, B.A. (Hons.), Dip.-in-Jfidn., Secretary. 

Secretary to Govt., Dev. Dept., Qamrul Pltida. 
Secretary to Govt., Welfare Dept, ’Fushkar Thakiir. 
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Sir James David Sifton, K.c.SJ,, 

'■ ' b .'-vAOS^' 

Sir Afaurice Gamier Hallett, Gr.o.i.B. 


K.O.S.I., I.O.S. 
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Sir Thomas Alexander Stewaiii, 

E.C.S.I,, I.O.S 1939 


Sir Thomas George Rutherford, k.c.s.l, 
KO.r.E., I.O.S .. 1913 

Sir Robert Francis Aliidic, k.o.i.e., o.s.l., 

, C.I.I., O.B.E., I.O.S. 1913 

Sir Thomas George Rutherford, K. o. s. i., 
K.C.X.E-, I.O.S, .• .. 19-14 

Sir Hugh Do’vV, k.c.s.l, C.I.E., LC.s. .. 1940 

Sri Jairamdas Daulatram . . , . 1947 
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BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

President : Tiie Ilon’ble Sir B^ajivaranjan Prasad Sinha, Ivt., M.A, 

Deputy President : Sliyama Prasad Sinha. 

Deputy Secretary : Baglm Nath Prashad, ai.A., B.L. 

Deputy Secretary : Slid Chand Lall, B.A. (Cal.), B.A, Hons. (Lond.), Dip.-in-Edil, 

(Lond,), Bar«at-Law. 

Assistant Secretary : Bisheswar Prasad. 

The Hon’ble Sir Hajivaranjan Prasad Sinha, .Kt., m,a. {North Patna Division General) ; Soora] 
Karain Sinha {Gaya General ) ; Jayadeva Narain Sinha {Saran cmi Champaran General) ; ilai Bahadur 
Mabeshwar Prasad Narayan Singh {Mtizaffarpiir General) ; Ganga Hand Singh (Darbhatiga General ) ; 
IlaiJijiwan Himat Singka {Monghyr eum Santal Parganas General) ; Naresh Mohan Thakur {Bhagdl- 
pur cum Purnea General); Satis ChUndra Sinha {Hazanhagh cum Manbhum General); 
Bai SaMb Nalini Kumar Sen {Uanchi a-nd Palamau mm Slnghbhum General) ; Muhammad IMahmood 
(Patna cim Shahabad Muhammadan) ; Saiyid Muhammadad Mehdi {Gaya cum Ohoia Nagpur Divi- 
sion Muhammadan) ; Saiyid Mobarak Ali {Tirhut Division Muhammadan) ; Jamilur Ilahman 
(Bhagalpur Division Muhammadan) ; Vacant {Bihar E^lropean) ; Bai Brijraj Krishna {Elected 
by the Bihar Legislative Assembly) ; Shyama Prasad Sinha {Elected by the Bihar Legislative 
Assembly) ; Gajindra Narayan Singh {Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly) ; Puneydeo Sharma 
{Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly) ; Shah Muhammad XJmair {Elected by the Bihar Legislative 
Assembly) ; Kadha Govincl Ih-ashad {Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly) ; Bevendra Nath 
Samanta {Elected by the Bihar Legislative Assembly); Boniface Lakra {Elected by the Bihar Legislative 
Assembly); Shah Ozair Muhammad Mimim; Abdul Malik {'Elected by the Legislative 
Assembly) ; H. B. Chandra {Elected by the Legislative Assembly) ; Srimati Saraswati Bevi {Elected 
by the LegislcUive Assembly) ; Vacant (Nominated) ; Mrs. Nayama Khatoon Haider (Nominated) ; 
Cbandrika Kara (Nominated) ; Jaideva Prasad (Nominated). 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Speaker: The Hon’ble Mr, Vindhyeshwari Prasad Yarma, B.A., b.l. 

Deputy S2)eaker : Beva Saran Singh, 

Secretary : Ilaghn Nath Prashad, M.A., b.l. 

Deputy Secretary : Sliri Chand Lali, B.A. (Cal,), B.A. Hons. (Lond.), Bip.-in-Bdn. (Bond.), 

Bar-at-Law, 

Assit. Secretary : Bisheswar Prasad. 

Sarangdhar Sinha {Patna City General Urban) ; Jagat Narain Lai (Patna Division General Urban) ; 
Miirli Manohar Prasad {TirMd Division General Urban) ; Gauri Shankar Balmia {Bhagalpur Division 
General Urban) ; Amiyo Kumar Ghosh {Chota Nagpur Division General Urban) ; Beva Saran Singh 
{CJerUral Patna General Rural); Shyam Nandan Singh {Dina^nir General Rural); 
Jagadish Narain Sinha {Bihar General Rural); Vacant (East Bihar General Rural) ; Mahabir Bara 
{Eiui Bihar, General Ruralf Reserved) : Birendra Bahadur Sinha . Gaya General Rural) ; Sakti 
Kumar {South Gaya General Rural. Reserved) ; The Hon’ble Mr, Anugrah Naray<an Sinha {Aurangabad 
General Rural) ; Jamuna Prashad Singh {Nawada General Rural) ; Chetu Bam (Nawada General 
Rural, Reserved) ; Mosaheb Sinha (North Gaya General Rural) ; Hargobing Misra {Buxm General 
Rural); Guptanath Singh {IJhabhua General Rural); Sardar Harihar Singh (North-East Shahabad 
General Rural) ; Deo Narayan Singh (East Central Shahabad General Rural); Jagjivan Earn {East 
Central Shahabad General Rural, Reserved) ; Jagarnath Singh {Sasara7n General Ru.ral) ; Pandit 
Girish Tewari (West Saran Sadr General Rural) ; Bam Binod Sinha {Bast Saran Sadr General Rural) ; 
.Thuian Sinha {North-East Siwan General Rural); Mahamaya Prasad Sinha {South-West Siwan 
General Rural) ;^Prabhmiath Sinha (Ensi Gopalgang cum MashraTc and Marhoimih General Rural) ; 
Phulan Prasad Varma (f-r<3si Gopalganj General Rural) ; B.am Basawan Bam (West Gopalgani General 
Rural, Reserved) ; Gaiiesh Prasad Sah (North-West Champaran Sadr General Rural) ; Pandit Praja- 
Pvati Misra {East Champaran Sadr General Rural) ; Harivans Sahay {South-West Champaran Sadr 
Genentl Rimd) ; .7 ay narayan 'Prasad {South Betiiah General Rural); The Hon’ble Mr. Badri Nath 
Verma (North Bdtiah General Rural) ; Yamuna Bam (North BetHah General Rural, Reserved) ; 
Mahesh Prashad Sinha (East Sadr Getieral Rural) ; Shiva Nandan Bam (East Muzaffar- 

■pur Sadr General Rural, Reserved) * The Hon’ble Mr. Vindheswari Prasad Varna (West Miizaffarpur 
Sadr General Rural) ; Dip Narayan Sinha {East SitamarM cum Katra and Minapur General Rural) ; 
Bameshwar Prasad Sinha {South-West TJajipur General Rural) ; Bit Chandra Patel (North-East Baji~ 
pm General Rural) ; Eamasis Thakur (North Sitamarhi General Rural) ; Thakur Giag-a Nandan Singh 
(West Sitainarhi General Rural) ; Pandit Bhanraj Sharma {North Madhubani General Rural) ; Hafi- 
nath Mishra (5oMi/i Madhubani General Rural); dai Narayan Vinut (East Madhubani cum Bar 
hera General Rural ) ; Badhakant Choudhary {Darbhanga Sadr General Rural) ; Bamghuiani Choudh- 
ary (Darbhanga Sadr General Rural, Reserved); Bajeslivar Prasad Naria Sinha (North-West Semastipwr 
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General Rural) ; IXamcliaran Sniha {South-'East Samastipur General liural ) ; Sunder Malito PasJ 
(South-Eaet Sariiastipur General Rural^ Reserve^ ; The Hon'ble Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha {Sovth Sadr 
Monghyr General Rural) ; T>r. Eajshunaudan Prasad {Sovdh Sadr Monqkyr General Rural, Reserved ) ; 
K'aihlesii-waii Prasad Jadai) (Korth Sadr Monghyr General Rural) ; The Hon’ble Mr. Kamcbaritra 
Siiiha ( Begtimrai General Rural) ; Sarjoo Prasad Sinha (East Begmarai General Rural) ; Kaliha 
Prasad Singh (Jamui General Rural) ; Rash Bihari Lai (South Bkagalpur Sadr General Rural) ; 
Shivadhari Singh (North Tihagalpur Sadr cum Kishangan) General. Rural ) ; Hari Kishore Prasad 
(Banim General Rural ) ; Rajendra Misra (Supaul General Rural) ; Shivanandan Prasad Manclal 
(M adfdpura General Rural); Bhagwat Prasad (Madhipura General Rural, Reserved); Basudeva 
Prasad Sinha (North’-Wesi Purnea General Rural); Dr. Kishori Lai Kundu (East Pimiea General 
llnral) ; Ln/Scshmi Karayan Singh “ Sndhansu (South-West Pumea General Rural) ; Bhola Pasawan 
(South-West Purnea General Rural, Reserved) ; The IlQn’ble Pandit Binodanand Jha (beoghar cum 
Jamtara General R?iral) ; Pandit Budhinath Jha {Godda General Rural) ; Lambodar M(X>kherjee 
{Sanlal Parganas Sadr General Rural) ; Bariar Hembrom (Santal Parganas Sadr General Rural, 
Reserved) ; Brijiai Dohania (PaJeaur cum Rajmahal General Rural) ; Jairam Murmii (Pakaur cum 
Ramahal General Rural, Reserved) ; The Eon’ble Mr. Kri=j:ma Ballabh Sahay (Central Hazaribagh 
General Rural) ; Kbara Manjhi (Central Bazaribagh General Rural, Reserved) ; Snldilal Singb (Giridih 
am Chatra General Rural) ; Mangar Dbobi (Giridih cum Chaira General Rural, Reserved) ; Deoki 
Handan Prasad (Ranchi Sadr General Rural) ; Soma Bhagat (Ranchi Sadr General Rural, Reserved ) ; 
Kagar Mai Modi (Gumla cum Simdega General Rural) ; Rai Sahib Bundi Ram Oraon (Gnmla cum 
Simdega General Rural, Reserved) ; Dr. Puma Chandra Mitra (Kinti General Rural) ; Raj Kishore 
Singb (North-East Palamau General Rural) : Jitu Ram (North-East Palamau General Rural, Reserved); 
Jadubans Sahay (South-West Palamau, General Rural) ; Sagar Mahto (South Manbhum General 
Rural ) ; Tika Ram Manjhi (South Manbhum General Rural Reserved) ; Sris Chandra Banerjee (Central 
Manbhum General Rural); Kakul Chandra Sabis (Central Manbhum General Rural, Resert'ed); 
Purnshoti-aTn Choban (North Manbhum General Rural) ; Kishori Mohan TJpadhyay (Singhbhvm 
General Rural) ; Danardan Aldo Ho (Singhbhum General Rural) ; Sidni Hembrom (Singhbhum 
General Rural, Reserved) ; Saiyid Jafar Imam (Patna City Muhammadan Urban) ; Muhammad 
Hauman (Patna XHvision Muhammadan Urban) ; Muhammad Abdul Ghani (Tirhtd 
Muhammadan Urban); Ali Ahmad Buland Akhtar (BhagaJvur Division Muhammadan Urban); 
Khan Sahib Saiyid Mazhar Xmaru (Chota Nagpur MuMmmadan Urban) ; Sharfuddiu Husain (West 
Patna Muhammadan Rural) ; Mehdi Hasan (East Patna Muhammadan Rural) ; Khaja Giilam Ahmad 
(East Gaya Muhammadan Rural); Ijatifur Rahman (West Gaya Muhammadan Rural) ; Gulam 
Mohiuddin (Shahabad Mxthammadan Rural) ; Ear Hasan Mian (Saran Sadr Muhammadan Rural); 
Muhammad Qasim (Sitmn Muhammadan Rural) ; Moinuddin Ahmad Khan (Gopalganj Muhanh 
madan Rural) ; The Hon^ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud (North Champaran Sadr Muhamrmdan Rural) ; 
Saiyid Baduddin Ahmad (South Champaran Sadr Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Sahib Saiyid Mazhar 
Alam (Bettiah Muhammadan Rural) ; Tajamul Husain (Muzaffarpur Sadr Muhammadan Rural) ; 
Badml Hassan (Hajipur Muhammadan Rural ) ; Zahid Hussain (SiiamarM Muhamrmdan Rural) ; 
Abdul Abad Muhammad Noor (North-East Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural): Muhammad Parid 
(if'UffA-TFesi JOarhkanga Muhamrmdan Rured) ; Dr. Ghulam Rasul Khan (Central Darbhanga Muhan- 
madan Rural) ; Muhammad Khalil (South Earhhan^a Muhammadan Rural) ; Hawab Muhammad 
^STaziruI Hassan (North Monghyr Muhammadan Rural); Saiyid Muhammad Abu Zalffar (South 
Monghyr Muhammadan Rural) ; Saiyid Maqfbul Ahmad (Bhagalpur Sadr cum Banka Muhammadan 
Mural); K. B. Mobarak (Madhipura cum Supaul Muhammadan Rural); Ziaur Rahman (Araria 
Muhammadan Rural); Muhammad Shafiqul Haque (South Kishanganj Muhammadan Rural); 
Khan Sahib Muhammad Pazlur Rahman (North-West Kishangang Muhammadan Rural ) ; Muhammad 
Islaxnuddin (North-East Kishanganj Muhammadan Rural); Muhammad Raziuddin (South-East 
Pumea Sadr Muhammadan Rural); Muhammad Tahir (North Pumea Sadr Muhammadan 
Rural) ; Muhammad Yasin Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural) ; Burhanuddin Khan 

(North Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural) ; Muhammad Yasin (Mazaribagh Muhammadan Rural) ; 
The Hon’^ble Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Avsavi (Ranchi cum Singhbhum Muhammadan Rural) ; Ramzan Ali 
(Pdlmaau Muhammadan Rural) ; Saiyid Amin Ahmad (Manbhum Muhammadan Rural) ; Srimati 
Sunder Devi (Patna Gmeral Urban Women^s) ; Srimati Bhagwati Kuer (Muzaffarpur Town General 
Urban WonmCs) ; Srimati Sushama Sen (Bhagalpur Town General Urmn Women^'s) ; Mrs. Zohra 
Ahmad (Patna City Muhammadan Urban Women*s); ML Morris (Angh-Tndian); A, J. K. Richards (Pat^ 
na and Tirkvt mm Bhagalpur European); G. W* Hogg (Chota Nagpur European) ; Ignace Beck (Indian 
Christian) ; Hira Lai Saraf (The Bihar Chamber of Commerce) ; Rai Bahadur Syamnandau Saliaya 
(The Bihar Planters” Association) ; Munindra Hath Mookherjee (The Indian Mining Federation) ; 
W. Forest (The Indian Mining Association) ; Rameshwar Prasad Singh, c.B.13. (Patna Division 
Zandholders) ; Chandreshwar Prasad Hatain Sinha (Tirhut Division Landholders) ; Taranand Sinha 
(Bhagalpur Division Landholders); Raja Bahadur Kamakshya Harayan Singh (Chota Nagpur 
Division Landholders ) ; Prabhat Chandra Bose (Trade Union Mining Labour) ; S-Iichael John (Jmi- 
shedpur Factory Labour) ; Hirapada Mukharjl (Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Labour) ; Dr. Sack- 
dddananda Sinha (University) ; The Hon’ble 3ilr. Jaglal Chaudhuri. 



Bombay 

of caste divisions, and the people, who aithongb 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest 
trading races in the world. The JDeccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a fatnine one year in 
every three, and gets it. The population, of the 
Deccan is much more homogeneous tlian that of 
Gujerat thirty per cent, being Mahrattas, Tha 
Karnatic is the land of the Lingayets, a Hliidtl 
reforming sect of the twelfth century, and in th€f 
Konkan there is a large proportion of Christians.. 
Three main languages are spoken, Gujeratii. 
Mahrathiand Kannada with Hindustani a rongh 
lingua franca where English has not penetrated. 
The main castes and tribes number about 
five hundred. 

The following figures give the di.stribiition of' 
population according to communities: 

Scheduled Castes .. .. .. 18,55,148 

Other Hindus . . , . . . 14,7,00,242 

Sikhs .. .. .. .. 8,011 

Jains .. .. .. 2,66,231 

Buddists . . . . , . . , 1,433 

Muslims .. .. 10,20,368 

Christians . . , . . . . . 3,75,486 

Zoroastrians. , .. .. , . 86»270 

Jews .. ,, 14,741 

Tribals 16,14,208 

Others .. .. .. .. 7,832 


I west coast of India, from Gujerat in the 
north to Kanara in the t-outh. It has an 
ares of 76,443 square miles and a population of 
20,840,840. Geographically included in the 


of 2,855,010. There are no States in polith 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- 
bay* as they are all now under the Govern- 
ment of India. With the merger of 16 Deccan 


H.E. Sir Maharaj Singh 


The Brovinco embraces a wide diversity 

Garden of India. South of Bombay City the iw 

Province U divided into two sections by the 

Westers Ghats, a range of hiUg running parallel f Deccan immune to serious 

to the eoaat. Beyond the Ghats are the Deccan 

Distneta ; ^uth of these come Karnatlc More than any other part of India the 
mstricts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the Bombay Province has been scourged by famine 
Koi^an, a nca-^owing tract, intercepted by and plague. The evils have not been ^mixed; 
ci:eeks which make communication difficult, for Obulation has made the people more self' 
Tww PFAPT 1 ? reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 

^ synchronising with a certain development of 
The population varies as markedly as soil and industry, has induced a considerable rise in tbs 
cli^te. Gujerat has remained true to Hinduism standard of living. The land is held on what 
although long un^r the domination of powerful is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
#ushm JfJngs. Here there is an amplitude each cultivator holds his land direct from 
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Govemment under a moderate assessment, and 
a:-i long as he pays this assessment he cannot 
bo dispossessed. 

MANUFACTURES 

Whilst agriculture is the principal indufttry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Province is small 
and is confined to building stonei salt ex- 
tracted from the s(a, and a little matiga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat, 
Bombay silverware has. a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. ] 

But, the tendency is to sulcnerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. .Bombay is the great centre in ' 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the provincial capital Bombay, and in 
AlmiedabaJ, 

Number of looms In Bombay Island. 05,9-18 
Number of spindles in Bombay Island, 28,. ‘^2, 530 , 
Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island 
(daily average) 1,00,554 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (in candies of 

784 lbs.) 6,81,243 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 18,26,795 
Number of Looms in Ahmedabad 43,421 
Number of Spindles In Sholapore Dist. 2,90,040 
Number of Looms in Sholapore Bist. 6,980 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. 12,30,886 

Number of Looms In the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) ,, 25,048 

ADMINISTRATION ! 

With the Introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
on April 1, 19 S7, the administration of the pro- 
vince has been largely altered at the top. Ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances, there is now 
a Governor and a council of. ten Ministers 
to aid and advise him in all matters. The ex- 
ecutive power of the province extends to all 
matters in which it may legislate. 

In the legislative sphere the Governor is 
assisted by two Chambers, known as the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly and the Bombay 
Legislative Council. The Council is a permanent 
body. One-third of the members retire every 
three years and the Assembly, unless sooner 
dissolved, lasts for five years. The strength of 
the Assembly is 175 members of whom SO are 
Muslims, 3 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo-Indians, 
S Europeans, 2 Laiidholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain- 
ing 120 are Hindus including 15 Scheduled 
Castes and 7 Mahrathas. There are also six 
women. 


The Legislative Council contains not Icsi 
than 29 and not more than 30 members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four arc 
nominated by the Governor. Twenty are 
elected by general constituencies, 6 by 
Muslims and 1 by Europeans. 

The senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. 

The Government is in Bombay from November 
to the end of May ; and in Poona from June to' 
No^'cmbui : but the Secretariat ai wavs remains 
in Bombay. 

Under the Local Government the Province is 
.adminisffeered by tliroo Commlsriioners, namely, 
the Commissioner for the Northern Bivlsion, 
with tiie headqimrters at Ahmedabad. the, 
Central I)ivi,siori with the headquarters at Ihona, 
and the Southern. Bivision with tiie headquarters 
at Belgamn. Each District is under a Collector 
usually a co^'enanted Civilian, who has under him 
one or mop? Civilians, as Assistant Collectors, and 
one or more Deputy Collectors. A collectorate 
contains on an average from eight to ten tahikas, 
each consisting of from one to two hundred 
villages whose whole revenues belong to the 
State. The village officers are the patel, who is 
the bead of the village both for revenue and 
police purposes ; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
! accountant; the me^ssqnger and the watchman. 
Over each taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
[ Collector and Magistrate has jurisdiction over the 
whole District. The Commissioners exercise 
general control over the Districts in their 
Divisions. 

JUSTICE 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, w'ho is a bar- 
irister, and ten puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers and three addi- 
tional judges. Of the lower civil courts, the 
court of the first inst ance is that of the Sub- 
ordinate Judge recruited from the ranks of the 
local lawyers. The Court of first appeal, 
is that of the District or Assistant Judge, 
or of a fjrst-class subordinate judge with 
special powers. District and Assistant 
Judges are Indian Civilians, or members 
of tiie Provincial Service or the Bar- In cases 
exceeding Rb. 6,00Q in value an appeal from the | 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge f 
and from the decision of the District Judge in ; 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Bis- ' 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal f 
jurisdiction throughout the Province but I 
original ciiminai work is chiefly disposed of by | 
the Executive District Oificers and Resident > 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are i 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. { 

In some of the principal cities Special , f 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction ' \ 
(Bombay has six PreBidency Magistrates, as I 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the , | 
functions of English Justices of the Pea?ife) and W 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts, ' I 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Local control over certain brancnea of tlie 
adminii^tration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or TaluJka. 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend thefuncs 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, th 
ionstructioD of roads and tanks, and gen<»r.- 1 
improvement. Their funds are denvt-u from 
cesses on the land revf'nue, the toll, ferry fund; 
and local taxes The tendeac% in recent years has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nond 
nal.ed element, to allow these bodies n elftcttheh 
own chairmen, whilst larrer and larger giants 
are made from the gene^fal revemits for water- 
supply and drainage. 

Th' Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
made further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Province. The Act provided 
more adequate basis for Miinicina) Admin- 
iscration In the larger cities of the Bombay 
Province. The larger municipalities arc no\ 
styled as Municipal Borougb? and are 2*: 
in number. The executives of these BoTO'’gh 
Municipalities are inv<'f»t-d n-itb larger p^'we-'S 
than before. Another important change intro- 
duced by the Act was the extension of municipal 
. franchise to occupiers of dwellings or buildings 
with annual rental values of Bs. 12 or with 
capital value of not less than Es. 200, 
llention must be made here of a Bill to amend 
the Bombay Village Panchayats Act. A feature 
of the Bill is the recognition of the fact that 
villages .re entitled to a share in the land 
. revenue collection. It is now proposed to hand 
over to the village panchaj^ats 15 per cent of land 
revenue collected in the respective villages pro- 
vided the panchayat levied one or the other of a 
list of specified taxes. It is also proposed' to 
widen the powers of the nyaya panchayat-s 
which dispense justice to villagers. The hope 
underlying the Bill is that in the next few years 
5,000 self-sufficient and self-reliant village 
panchayats would come into being to play their 
proper role in the life of the nation. 

A shift in the control of primary education 
which has vitally affected the powers of local 
authority has also to be noted . This came about 
through some of the provisions of the Primary 
Education Bill which was passed by the Assembly 
at its Poona Session in 1947. The new legislation 
divests district local boards of responsibility 
for administering primary education in the rural 
areas because competent authorities hold these 
local bodies to be incapable of bearing the 
financial burden and would in any case be 
inefficient in the administration of education. 
Although there is a strong case for Government 
taking complete control of primary education 
a compromise was agreed to by which local 
bodies have been asked to elect school boards 
the chairman of which would be associated 
with the administration of primary education. 


This is a recommendation of a Committee set 
up for the purpose and a draft bill providing for 
such a reconstitution of the Poona area has also 
been prepared. The Committee has recom- 
mended the amalgamation of the areas now in- 
cluded wdthin the limits of the Poona City 
Municipality, the Poona Suburban Municipality, 
the Poona Cantonment Board and the villages 
of Hingne, Badruk, ICothriid, Fa=;han, Aundh, 
Dapodi, Bopodi, Yervada, Gborpadi, Vanvdi, 
Kondhwa, Manjri and Parvati. 

The Committee ha.s also recommended that a 
master plan should be prepared for the whole 
area within a radius of 10 miles from the 
Poona City Post Office to facilitate a systematic 
reconstruction of the already built-up areas in 
Greater Poona and orderly development of the 
open lands therein as well -as beyond it where 
expansion is likely to take place in years to 
come. 

The constitution will consist of three co-ordi- 
nate authorities, namely the municipal corpo- 
ration with 85 councillors, a standing committee 
of twelve members and a Municipal Commissioner 
to be appointed by Government, Besides the 
Commissioner, the Corporation will have a 
Deputy Commis.^oner, a Chief Engineer, a 
Health Officer and*Education Officer, a Secretary 
and a Chief Auditor. 

PUBLIC V-ORKS 


A third point %vhich deserves mention is the 
proposal to build up a Greater Poona and endow 
the whole area with a Municipal Corporation 
on the same lines as those of the Bombay 
■Corporation. 

7 


The Public Department is under the 

iontrol of a 0,«ief Engineer -’'m. acts, as 5ecre- 
cary to the Government, Under him are Super- 
intending Engineers in charge of Circles and 
Executive Engineers iu charge of divisions, 
and the Electrical Engineer. 

There is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
originating in reservoirs in the Ghat regions. 
The princiml works are the Nira Canals fed 
by Lake Whiting impounded by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha canals fed 
by Lake Eife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
'anals fed by Like Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. 

The Mutha Canals and the Gokak Canal were 
completed in 1896-97, the Mra Left Bank Canal 
in 1905-06, the Godavari Canals in 1915-16 and 
the Pravara Canals in 1926-27. The Nira Bight 
Bank Canal which has been under construction 
since 1912 is practically complete. The WT^son 
Dam at Bhandardara, the second highest yet 
constructed by engineers the world over, was 
opened in 1926. The Lloyd Dam at Bhatger 
which is 5,333 feet in length, 190 feet in height 
and 124 feet in width was opened in 1928. It 
cost Bs. 172 lakhs. It is remarkable as being the 
argest Dam in volume hitherto constructed and 
contains 21| million cubic feet of ma.sonry. The 
Assuan Dam in Egypt is popularly supposed to be 
the largest Dam in existence but that contains 
only 19 million cubic feet. It costs ^ .is • nearly 50 
per cent, more tiian the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the 
magnitude of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered 
from the fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 
inches thick were constructed from the masonry 
in the Dam it would stretch to a distance of 520 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. These 
projects will irrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine. 
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POLICE , 

Police Foxee is divided Into 5 categories, 
m.z., District Police, Hallway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. The District and Hailway 
Police in tlie Province proper are for the 
purpose ol control iHider the Inspector-General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
inspectors-Oeiieral, of whom two are in charge 
of Kangos and the third is in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Binger 
Print Bureau. The executive management 
of the Police in each district and on 
Baiiways in the Province proper is vested 
in a Superintendent o£ Police under the 
general direction of the Magistrate of the 
District concerned except in the case of the 
Hallway Police. 

For purposes of effective supervision over 
the investigation and prevention of crime, 
some of the larger ciistrets are divided 
into one or more ,siib-di\isions each under a 
Sub-Divisional Officer who la either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, or a Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Sub-Inspectors are the officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of oflfences 
reported at their Police Stations. Officers 
appointed directly to the posts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Hasik before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 

A sort of voluntary auxiliary police force to 
hcl|) in the maintenance of law' and order during 
a difficult time has been formed in several piaccs 
in the Bombay Presidency, particularly in the 
City of IJombay and in Ahiiiedabad. This force 
is popularly known as Home Guards. During 
the cdninuuml disturbances towards the end of 
1940 and the early months of 1047 it Avas found 
tliat the normal strengtli of the p(5lice w'as not 
sufficient to cope witli the situation, and to 
permanently enlarge the force would mean 
placing a hea’^^y burden on the revenues of the , 
Ijrovince, The answer to the .situation appeared j 
to be the formatK>n of a voluntary body who can i 
be called upon to help the police in moment.s of j 
grave disortler. Thus the Home or Civic Guards ' 
brga!\ization was formally constituted in Hovem- , 
ber 1947 in Bombay with headquarters at Ohurch- : 
gate Keclamation, ‘B’ Hoad. The strength! 
of the Home Guards in Greater Bombay is ■ 
about 2,500. ' ' 

HOME GUARDS 

III April 1947 platoons of the Home Guards 
were, on duty in riot-aifected areas of Bombay 
for the first time for a period of 9 days. The 
numl>er of officers and men on duty was 350 
and the average daily attendance was 130. They 
gave every co-operation to the police and were 
particularly useful in the .search for suspects 
and hidden arms. 

To encourage recruitment to the Home Guards, 
Goveniment have directed that regular members 
of the Home Guards should be given preference 
in the rocriiitmcnt to posts in the local police and 


also that membershijt of tlie Home Ouard.s should 
be regarded as an a<lditional ((ualification fur 
reeruitnumt to all posts in Govcu-nmejit service. 

Here are more particulars about Home 
Guards ; 

Home Guards ha%'c been formed in Ahmed- 
abad, Broach, Panch Mahals, Kaira, Surat 
Thana, Ahmed nagar, Ea.st Rliandesb. West 
Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Satara, Sholapur, 
Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar, Kanara, Kolaba-^**^ 
and Hatnagiri. 

Some of the top men in the organization are 
H. M. Kamte, P’oiinder Commandant; U, M, 
Hana, Second Commandant ; M. J . B. Maneckji, 
the prcijieiit Commandant for Greater Bombay. 

Freshers’ traiiiing (drill without arms, 

P.T., 2 parades a week} lasts 3 weeks. 

Hecruits training (foot drill, drill witii 
arms and ‘ signals, 11 hours daily) lasts 15 I 
working days, i 

Advance stage training (weapon training 
drill, ]>ayonet training, range miniature ami ,-j 
long) lasts 24 w'Orking days. j 

Special camp training (P.T., foot drill, drill « 
willi ariihs, guard mounting and. weapon train- 
ing. Hi lie and Ston Gun) lasts 14 day.s. ; 

In addition the Home Guards are taught ^ 
first aid, police law, jii-ju-tsu, and how to con- 
trol traffic. To is also proposed to give them ' 
training in wireless and general instruction by ? 
means of documentary films. ■. 

There are special camps under expert mili- 
tary authorities for officers only. This facnity 
is offered only to Bombay Home Guards and i 
nowhere else. 

Apart from patrolling during the riots j 
the Home Guards lielp the i)Oliee in controlling 
traffic, bringing to book anti-social elements 
like safta gamblers, and generally keeping ; 
handohmt on festivals or other oco&noiis, } 

Three minor developments W’hicli have to be 4 
noted are : (1) tlie establishment of police posts •' 
at the Metoria Terminus, the Bombay Central 
and the Poona and Ahniedahad llailway stations 
to afford .assistanee to the travelling public; 

(2) the esta,blishinent in Ahmedabad of an Ad- 
%'isory Committee of leading citizens to advise ; 
thepolicein t he administration of the city. Tins 
committee is to meet every tjiree months when ■■ 
the Superintendent of Police will acquaint the. 
members with the work done to help the public 
and to receive suggestions from tiie Committee; 
and (3) the starting of crime dete<!tion bureaus | 

on the British model, the first of winch is to be | 

set tip in Ahmedabad. There will be photo- | 

graph and finger-print departments attached j 
to the bureau. j 

Tw'o other points of general interest winch will ^ 

bear mention are; (1) the appointment for the \ 

first time in India of a w'omun sub-inspector to 
supervise the work of the 40 w'omen constablcB i 
w'ho are an integral part of the Bombay City 
Police force. Slie will be attached to the 
Vigilance Branch of the G.T D. and her duties 
win be maiul.v connected witii personal search 
and supervision of women prisoners ; {2} tlie 
Issuing of a new type of uniform whidi consists 
of blue drill coats with closed stand-up collar, 
blue drill shorts, blue woollen putties and hose 
tops, a leatlier waist belt with a buckle plate. 

Field .service caps of the Armed Bolico take the 
place of the present yellow turbans. 
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EDUCATION 

Bteatioa la Imparted partly tbrougli direct 
Governnimt agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombayi Andherl, Ahme- 
dabad and Dharwar. Other Golieges main- 
tained by Government are the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agriculture College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law CoIIoge and the Sydenham College of 
Commerce. Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
' tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City (q, v,, 
Education), 

The total number of institutions at the end 
of the year 1946-47 W'as 23,901, The total 
number of pupils in recognised institutions was 
2,001,145, The recognised institutions con- 
sisted of 32 Arts and Bcicnec Colleges including 
tile University School of Economics and Sociolo- 
gy, 24 Professional Colleges, 1,181 Secondary 
Schools and 18,092 Primary Schools. 

There are 21,657 towns and villages in this 
Province. Of these, 13,433 possessed schools. 
,The. area served by a town or village with school 
was 5.7 square miles. 

.. Altogether there were 2,114,905 pupils under 
instruction at the .end of the year 1946-47. The 
percentage of pupils in recognised institutions 
to the total population of the Province was 5.79 
as against 5.59 in the preceding year. 

The total expenditure on public instruction 
was Its. 060.1 lakhs. Out of this amount 46 per 
cent, was met from Provincial Beveniies, 14 *8 
per cent, from Local Punds, 28*3 per cent, 
from fees and 10* 9 per cent, from other sources. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each 
Division and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector 
In each district. 

Higher education la the Province Is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University which was 
estahliabed in 1857. The constitution of the 
University underwent considerabie changes in 
virtue of the Bombay University Act of 1928. 
This Act altered the whole constitution of the 
University so as to make it adequately repre- 
Sfiutativo with a view to bringing it into closer 
association with the public, and the industrial, 
afid commercial and civic life of the people of 
the Province, to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher education in all branches of iearn- 
Estlmated Revenue for 194i 
Peijtoipai, heaps op Reybkve, 


IV Taxes on Income other Bs. 

than Corporation tax 7,57,26 

VII Land Eevenue..- .. 3,68,55 

Vin Provincial Excise . , 6,70,00 

IX Stamp — 

A. Non-Judicial . . 2,45,27 

B. Judicial.. .. 70,02 

X Forest 1,95,61 

XI Registration ., 28,18 

XIX Receipts under Motor 

Vehicles Acts .. 77,54 

XIII Other Taxes and Duties 8,61,38 


Total , , 32,73,81 


ing including Technology and to undertake on 
a larger scale than hereto for post-graduate tea- 
ching and research, while continuing to (.'xerciso 
dual control over the teaching given by colleges 
atliliatcd to it from time to tinie. 

The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was started in 1933. The authorities 
of the University, as now' constituted, are chiefly 
the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Syndi- 
cate, the Academic Council and the Senate. The 
Senate consistingof fellows is the supreme govern- 
ing body of the University, The niirriber of 
fellows is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the 
Chancellor and 1 1 are ex-oificio. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions. This 
body wor^ in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the 
University. 

MEDICAL 

The Medical Department is In the charge 
of a Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M. 8., and Public Health in that of a 
Director of Public Health, who Is usually a non- 
I.M.S. Ofacer. Civil Sui-geons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is? 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. 

Four large hospitals are maintained by the 
Government in Bombay, and the accommodation : 
in them has been recently increased. The 
total number of beds available in all the hospitals 
and dispensaries in the Province including private 
Institutions is 8,000 roughly. AVeli-equipped 
hospitals exist in all important up-country .sta- 
tions. The Province contains 5 lunatic asylum 
and 14 institutions for the treatment of lepers. 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Plealth. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Two important schemes have been recently 
sanctioned for providing medical relief in rural 
areas. 

The first relates to the extension of a formal 
scheme for subsidising medical practitioners in six 
selected rural centres. Government have now 
decided to open, in all, 330 centres for medical 
aid in the Province by giving subsidies to private 
medical practitioners. The subsidy will be given 
to allopathic medical practitioners and to some 
Ayurvedic and XJnani practitioners, 

S-49—Cin thousands of Rupees). 

Irrigation^ Navigation, Nmbanlcmeni^ 
and Drainage Worics* 

Bs. 

XVII Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept • , 34,99 

Xyill Works for which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are kept 8,57 

Debt Service, 


XX- Interest 


76,20 
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Estimated Eevemie for 1948-49““(m tiiousands of Eiipees)-»con«d, 



Civil Aihninistraiion, 

Bs. 

■ "XXI 

Administration of 
Justice ... . . 

43,74 

■XXG' 

Jails and Convict Settle* 

: menta . . * • 

8,33 

, XXIII 

Police . . . . . . 

20,8 - 


Ports & pilotage 

b 

XXTI' 

Education . . . . 

86,50 

xxyii 

Medical .. «* 

43,89 

XXVIII 

Public Health .. ■ • 

39,33 

XXIX 

Agriculture .. 

12,55 

XXX 

Veterinary 

5 

XXXI 

Co-operation . . 

6,50 

XXXII 

Industries 

8,00 

XXXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

61,09 


Total . . 

8,72,23 


Civil Works* 


XXXIX 

Civil Works . . • . 

21,53 

XL 

Bombay Development 
Scheme . . 

16,49 

XLI 

Beceipts from Electricity 
Scheme’s .. 

95 


Total .. 

38,97 


XJLIII 

XLIV 


XLV 

XLVI 


LI 

LII-B. 


^ ' MuceUaneom<> ■ 
Transfers from Famine 
Eelief Fund 
Eeceipts !n aid of 
Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing 
Miacellaneoiis . . 
Beceipts on Xatioiia- 
b lisation of Boad Trans- 
port Scheme . , 

Total . . 

Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between Central 
and Provincial Gov- 
ernments 

Extraordinary Beceipts 
Civil Defence . . 


Grand Total 


Excess of Be venue over expendi- 
ture 'on revenue account . * 
Debts heads : — 

Debt, Deposits and ad- 
vances; Loans and ad- 
vances by Provincial 
Government, etc. 


Total Beceipts 


AM:-“ 

Opening Balance 




3,28 

7.36 

4,93 

12,28 


1,00 


28,85 ■. 


5 

3,04,75 


41,38,42 


2,55,88,45, 


2,97,21,87 


43,18 


Grand Total 


2,97,65,05 


Estimated Expenditure for 1948-49— (in thousands of Bupees), 
. DIKBOX DSMASfPS OS THE BEVESUB, 


7 . 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13, 


17. 


18. 


Bs, 

Land Bevenue . , . . 97,45 

Provincial Excise . . * . 94,92 

Stamps 3,85 

Forest.. .. .. *. 1,01,87 

Besglstration . . . , . . 10,07 

Charges on account of Motor 
Vehicles Act .. .* 51,04 

Other Taxes and Duties .» 16,63 

Total . . 3,75,83 


XrHffotion, Revenue Account, 

Interest on works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept- 
irrigation Works .. .. 43,92 

Other Bevenue Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 
Bevenues — ^Worksfor which 
no Capital Accounts are 
kept.. .. .. 97.20 


Total 


1*41, 12 


18(1). Other Bevenue Expenditure 
Financed from Famine 
Belief Funds 

19, Capital Accounts of Irri- 
gation, FTavigatlon and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Bevenue 


Total 


Bs, 


Debt Services, 

22, Interest on Debt and other 

obligations . . . . . . 73,21 

23, Appropriation for reduction 

or avoidance of debt .. 2,73,66 


3,46,87 
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Estimated Expeisditwre. fojf 1S48*'49- 
Es, ' 

Civil Administration. 


-(in thousands of Eux^ecs) — confd. 


25. Gejieral Administration .. l,0i-,88 

■ 27. Administration of Justice . . 1,03,80 

28. Jails and Convict Settlements 40,70 

29. Police .. .. •• •• 5,93,63 

30. Ports and Pilotage . , . . 6 

36. Bdentlfic Departments . . 2,31 

37. Ediicjitioa 7,93,70 

38. Alfcdkal 1,56,98 

39. PuMIc Health . . . . . . . 1,40,37 

40. Agriculture 2,48,90 

41. Veterinary .. .» 18,94 

42. Co-operation 63,42 

43. Industries 66,30 

47. Miscellaneous Departments , . 2,10,37 

Total . 


26,43,35 


Civil Worlds. 

Civil Worhs .* .. .. 3,88,25 

Bombay Development Scheme. 11,72 

52-A. Other Esvenue Expenditure cohnec 

ted with Eisctricity Schemes. 99 


50. 

51. 


53. 

Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes met out of Eevenue. 

. ... 


Total . . 

, 89,03,13 


Miscellaneous. 


54. 

Famine Belief 

12,00 

55. 

Superannuation Allowances 
. and Pensions 


50. 

Stationery and Printing 

1,64,96 

57. 

Miscellaneous 

2;85,35 


Total 

4,97,95 


63. Extraordinary items 
04-A. Transfer to the Eevenne 
Eeserve (Posl-war lie- 
construction) Fund 
64-B. Civil Defence 

Total . . 

Total Expenditure charged to 
Eevenue . .. . , .. 

Capital ExpenMture not charged tc 
68, Construction of Irrigation, 
Iiifavigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works 
70. Capitol Oiitiay on improvement 
of Public Health . 

70-A. Capital Outlay in Industrial 
Development . . . . 

80, Bombay Development 

Scheme . . .. 

S3. Payments of commuted 
value of Pensions .. 

81. Capital Account of Civil 

works outside the Eevenue 
Account .. 

81-A. Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes . . . . 

85-A, Capital Outlay on Provincial 
Schemes connected with 
the War, 1939 

Total 

Debts, Deposits and Advances 
(Total of debt heads) 


Bs. 


01 


44,01,99 

Ttev&nue, 

1,09,01 

27,70 

25,00 

—3,12 

—2,76 

2,05,14 

1,43,98 


-98,23 


52,13,08 


2,45,09,25 


Total Disbursements., 2,07,22,33 

Closing balance .. 4,27,11,00 


Grand Total 


2,97,65,05 


TiEIE ADMINISTRATION 


: OovernoT ■ 

His Excellency Eaja Sir Kaharaj Singh 
Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary to H.E. The Goverti&r—~lj. M 
Nadkarni. E.A. (Hons.) (Bom ). M.Sc. (Econ.) 
(lond.), i.e.s. 

Comptroller of the Household of 11. E. The 
Governor — Major E. J. Pavri, 3/5 . Eoyal 
Gurkha Eides, 

Jlon. Surgeon — Dr. S. B, Cooper, P.n.C.S. 

(England). 

AMes-de-Camp~-lA. K. N. Balil, n.l.Jf., Eusi S. 
Modi. 

TJo7i. Aides-’de-Ca^np—iiy. G. IHoore, Capt. Sardar 
Eaja Sliahu I’ratapsinh alias Balasaheb 
Bhonsle, L. A. Pad don Eow’, I. P., J. P. 
Council of Ministers. 

E. G. Kher, Prime Minister in charge of the 
Portfolios of Political, Services and Bdmation. 
Morarji E. Dcaai, Minister for Home and Pevenne, 
M, D. D. Gilder, Minister for Health and PuUic 
Works. I 


’ L. M. Patil, Minister for Excise and Pecan- 
struction. 

Dinkarrao N. Desai, Minister for Legal and 
Civil Supplies, 

Vaikunth L. Mehta, Minister for Financet 
Co-operation and Village Industries. 

G. D. Vartak, Minuter for Local Self-Gov- 
ernment 

Gulzarilal Nanda, Minister for Labour. 

M. P. Patil, Minister for Forest and Agriculture. 
G. D. Tapase, Minister for IndusiTies, Fisheries 
and Backward Class Department 
Parliamentary Secretaries: Y, E. Chavan, 
Miss Indumati 0. Sheth, D. K. Ivunte, S. N. 
Mane, K. F. Patil, P. K. Sawant, D. H. 
Wandrekar,, S. P. Gaonkar. 

* Secretaries to Government 
Chief Secretary, Political and Services Depart- 
ment. — ^M. D. Bhatt, C.I.E., i.e.s. 

Home Department: — Y. T. Daheja, i.e.s. 

Revenue Department.— Y . H. Sardesai, i.e.S. 
Health <fc Local Govt, Dept— D. E. Bodhan, l.o.S, 
Edu, db Lnd. Department.— D, S. Joshi, i.e.s 
(Jt. Seerjr.), 
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Funrfiec Jkpanmoit . — JJ. Vcnkaiappiciii, M.A. 
LO.S., .T.P. ■ 

.L>P((I Ih’pudmniii and Remrinhmnccr of Lcpal 
.if/W/rs'.—P. M. L:k 1, l.C.S. 

Piihlu' ITonv-s- Ddpdiinu'nt. — N. P. CJurjai% B.E. 
(Jrriuiaiioii) ; B. S. Vya;^, B.E., il.lJiJ. (Ind.), 
{lioadH A’ 

Civil Sapplie.'i Ih’padincnt. — A. L. Bias, i.d.s., 
(Jt. Beery.)* 

LegMfitiv-e J>epif. Secretary. ~S, 1C. Slieodc, B.A., 

Wi.E. 

Piihlie Sernces Commission for the Province of 
Bombay 

Clt'ilnnan.—Y. A. Goflbolo, c.t.e., i.'C.S. (Retd.). 
Aliwhers.—V. Q. Sliah, O.T.E., A. A, A. Fyxec, 
jM.A. (Cantab,), ll.'b,, Lar-at-Law. 

Secrett'.ri/. — K. !>, H. B. Warden, B.A., B.'Se., J.P. 

Miscelianeous Appointments 

Commissioner of 1 ncomc-Tax . — Bewan Bahadur 

R. Varadaehari, J.P. 

Director of Vrtcrinanj Sere ices, — Kai Bahadur P. 
■N. Naiida, M.ii.c.v.s. 

Advocate -GeneraL — C. JC, Baphtary, b.a. 

(Cantab. ), Bar-at-Law. 

fnspeetor-General of Police. — ]?r, ]\E. Raiiipfce, 
M.E.E., B.A., a.(ll..s.). 

Director of PubUo Imtruclion . — ^I>. C. Parte, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 

Surr/eon-GeneraL — Br. B. B. Yodli, M.B.B.s. 
(Bom.), (Enij;.), m.r.c.p. (Bon.), d.t.m. 

& H. (Eu".). 

Oriental Translator . — J. H. Bave, M.A. 

Chief Coim'rvator of Forests . — E. T. C. Vas, ar.A., 
3i.se. (Ed in.). 

Imyector-Qcneral of neyistratlon and Director of 
Land Records. — T, T. ICothawala, o.i.e., m.a., 
B.SO., J'.P. 

Director of AiirlmUure {E.xicn$itn). — X. 

Iswaraii. 

Director of AnjicnlturaX, Eimncerltuj. — W. X. 

Mascareohas, b.e., m.x.e., (hidia). 

Director of Agriculture (R\^carc.h and Education)' 
and Principal Agncidfnral College, Poona . — i 
i>r. B. B". I'PPuI, M.B.iJ,, Pii.b. (Iowa, V.ii.A.), ' 
E.N.I. 

Registrar of Co-operative Soeietivs and Dhrctori 
of Agriculture. ^lurkctlng S Rural Fmance . — i 

S. M. Tkraru, M.A. (Punjab), l.o.S. 

Jifnm'cipal Commissioner, Bombay . — B, K. 

Patel, i.C.s. 

Vice-Chancellor, the Barahay VniversUy . — 
Moha Mahopadhyaya P. V. Kane. 

Registrar, Bcpiibay l/niversiiy . — S. B. Bonger- 
kcry, B.A„ LL.B; 

Commissioner, of Police Bombay. — J. 3. 

Bariicha, r.p. 

Director of Public Dealth . — 1C. A. Gandhi,, b.p.h, 
Aecoimtani-GeiieraL-—'B. 0. Butt. M.A., J.P. ' 
Inspector-General of Prisons . — Lt.*Col. il. T, 
Advani, M.ii.B.s. (Bom.), I.M.S, 

Post Master General . — Li.-Col K. J, Thouless, 
M.A* 

Collector of Customs. -~-Y. G. Matthews, l.o.S. 
^iGolkctor of Central B.ccke. — K. G. Jacobs, m,a, *> 


Commissioner of F.vcise.~-~M. D. Bluiasali, M.A., 
LL.li. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, j.p. 

Consulting Surveyor to Habibullah 

, Khan, P.s.i., a.la.A. (bond.), A.i.i.A. (Ind.). 
Registrar of Companies. — Bvramji AL Modi, 
B.Oom., F.S.A.A., K.A. 

Director of Publicity. — S. A. Ayer, 
Commissioner of Labour. — 3. V. .To.sh5, B.A. 
(Cantab.), J.P. 

Labour Officer, Bombay , — A. S. Iyengar, B.A., 
LL.B., ,T.P. 

Sheriff. — M. L. Baiiannkar. 

GovimNor.s or Bombay 
Sir Abraham Shipman .. 

Bied oil the island of Anjediva in Oct. 
Hiimfrey Cooke .. .. .. 

Sir Gervase Lucas 

Bied, 21st Stay 1007. 

Captain Henry Garey {Offiiciaiing) 

Sir George Oxeiidcn 

Bied in Surat, 14th July 1009. 

Gerald Aiingier ... 

Died in Surat, 30th June 1077. 

Thomas Rolt 

Sir John Child, Bart 

Bartholomew Harris 

Bied in Surat, 10th May 1094. 

Baniel Annesley iOfficUding) 

Sir John Gayer .. .* 

Sir Nicholas Waite . . . . . . 

William Aislabia 
Stephen Strutt (Offiiciating) 

Charles Boono , , , . . . 


William Phipps , , 

Robert Coivan . , 

Dismissed. 

John Horne •« 

Stephen Law 
John Geek (Officiating) 
William Wake 
Richard Bourchior.. 
Charles Crommelin . , 


Thomas Hodges 

Died, 23rd February 1771. 
William Hornby 


Rawson Hart Boddam 
Rawson Hart Boddam 
Andrew Ramsay (0#<Jt^7i5in(7) 
Major-General William Medows , , 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 
K.O.B. (a), 

George Dick (Ojfficiating) .. 

John Griffith (Officiating),* 

Jonathan Duncan 

Died, 11th August 1811. 
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Gmige Btovtu (Oficialing) .. ,, 3811 

■ ■Sir Evan' .jNepean, Bart. .. 1812 

Th 0 Hon. Monntstuart Elphinstona .. 1819 

Major-General Sir John Malcolm , a.o.B, 1827 
Liout. -Genera I Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1880 
. . wlth> K.o.B. ;■ 

l)it‘d, I6tb January 1831, 

John Homer .. .. 3 831 

The Earl of Clare 3833 

Sir Robert Grant, Q.c.H, . , , . . . 1835 

Dkd, 9th July 1838. 

James Farish iOfficialino) .. .. 18SS 

Sir J. RIvett-Camac, Bart. . . , . 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. . 

George 'VYilliara Anderson 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.b.H 1842 

Bestock Robert Reid (Oii?cmfing') .. 1840 

George Russell Clerk 1847 

Viscount B’alkiand . . . . . . 1848 

. Lord Elpinnstone, G.c.n., p.o 1850 

The Bight Hon. William Robert Seymour 1802 
Vescy FitzGerald. 

Sir George Russell Cleric, ir.c.B. (2nd time) 1803 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, k.o.b. 1807 
Sir Philip Edmond Wodehoiise, k.o.b. .. 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.s.i. 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashbiirner, O.S.I. {Aeling ) . . 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.c.M.G. 

James Braithwaite Roile, C.s.i, {Acting),. 1886 
Baron Reay . . , , . , . . 1885 i 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert Mills Blrdwood, o.s.l. {Acting ) . , 1895 

Baron Sandhurst 1895 

Baron Nortfacote, o,b. 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K.c.sj, {Acting) . . 1903 


Baron Lamlngtoa, (LO.M.G,, G.o.i.E, 1903 

J; W. P. Muir-Madcenzie. d.B'.l, {Acting), ,„'I907'' 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, g.o.m.Q., 1907 
O.O.I.E. ic). 

Baron Wlllingdoii, G.C.LE, .. 1918 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.O.i.e., d,s.o:(J)1018 
Sir Leslie Orrae Wilson, P.C., g.C.I.E., 3923 
o.ar.G., D.s.o. 

Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, K, o.s.l., 
l.o.s.,aetccl for two montlis and twenty- 
two days for Sir liCslic Wilson, 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, p.o., G.C.X.E,, 1928 
G.B.Ti!., K.C.13., O.M.G. 

Sir Ernest Hotson, K.c.s.l., O.b.e.jT.c.s.,, acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 

The lU. Hon. Michael Herbert Rudolf 1933 
Knatehbull, Lord Braitonrne, g.c.i.e., m.c. 

Sir Robert Bell, K.c.s.l., C.I.E.,' I.o.s., acted 
for four months for Lord Brabourno. 

Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, a.O.i.E., t.d. 1937 

Sir Jolui Colville, G.C.i.R., a'.D 1943 

Sir Andrew Clow, k. c, s. i., c. t. r., i. o. s., 
noted for 3 moiitljs for Sir John Colville. 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Comraander-ln-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(5) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1843, but, before he could take 
charge of ids appointment, he was assassi- 
nated in Cahill on the 23rd Dec. 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 

Sir Vepa Ramamiirthi ac ted for Sir John Colville, 

H)th May 1047— 2iid June 1047. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

President : The Hon’ble Mr. Ratiichandra Ganesli Soman, 

Pepiiii/ President: Shantilal Harjiwan Shah, u.a., ll.e. 

Sir Abdul Lai if Haji HajratEhan (Ceniml Division, nindiammadm Pnml ) ; Dattatraya Tenkatesh 
¥''P’ Jkdganm cum JUjapvr, General Rural ) ; iSfadliavrao Gopalrao Bhosle 

{East knandesh cum HVsi Khandesh, General Rural) ; Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. (7jfa;n5«?/ Citg 
cuni Bombay buhurhan District, Muhammadan Urban) ; Vislmii \kirnan Dandekar (Thana cum NasU 

cum Ahincdnaaar. General. Ruml') ^ 'Prne^^K^^■r,v ^^f\hvr^y^ Ti rinxraT. t t -. x / 

Bombay i 
General j 
cum . 

Ganapatibhat vam jt\.anara, ucrnrai imrai} ; dt, is.. A. Haiuied, B.Sc., Ph.D, 

(Be rhn), A J., F K.c.s, (London), {Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, Muhammadan Urlany, 
Radadi JS^/zofapwr cwm Belgaum cum Biiapur, Genentl Rural) : Sir Behram 
J\ac>TOS 3 i Haranjia City cum Bombay Suburban District, General XJrhan) : Easliinath Manna- 

cmn Ahmednatjar, General Rural); Aziz Gafoor Kai^i icSouthern Division, 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Dr, Ganesh Sakha ram Mahalani, M.A., ph.p. (Poona cum Satara, General 
^ Mandhk (Kolaba cumRatnagiri, General Rural) ; Sirs, llansa JivraJ 

Mehta (Rowcdaf/ Ci£,y caw Bombay Suburban District, General Urban): Alihhai Esabhai P. Pate! 
(korthern Division, Mnhmumadan Rural); Maganlal Bhikhabhai 'Patel {Ahmedahad cum 
Kaira General Rural); Spnusmg Dhansiiig Patil {East Khandesh cmn West Khandesh, 
burajmal alias Bhikhabhai Satia (Ahmedahad cum Kaira, 
Gmeral Rural) /bhantilal Harp wan Shah, B.A., il.b. (Broach and Punch MahaU mm Surat, General 

Ganesh Soman (Poona mm Satara, General Mural); 
Vasanrtao Madhavrao Vedak {Kolaba cum RaSnagiri, . General Rural); Mrs. Violet Alva, 
M.A., {JSomvnated) ; V. S. Dongre, B.A., Bar-at-Law {Nominuted). 
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Specil'er : The Hon’ble Mr. Ktmdarmin-l Sobliachand Tirodia. 

Muhammad hii pen Abdul>5attar (SJwlapiir District, Muhammadan Rural) ; Alimedraiya Sharti- 
mism {Ahmedabad DistriA, Muhammadan Rural)', Cheubassappa Jagadevappa Arabli (Bijapur Souths 
General Rural); Siianmnkhappa JTinsrappa An^adi (Belganm South, General Rural)'. Krishna 
33h'irarao AntrolikaT (Sholapur General Urban) \ Muhammad Mohsin Mnhammad Bhaiji (Kolaba 
Dietriat, Muliammadan Rural ) ; Prabhakar Xondaji Bhapkar {Ahmednagar South, General Rural); 
8hali<?E*am Bamchaiidra BhaTfciya (FFesi lihandesh East,. General Rural ) ; Laxman Babaii Bhingar- 
deve (Sholapur North- E a. d. General Rural): Battatray Malhar Bidkar (Nasik East, General Rural); 
Sitaram Hirachand Bir ] a (East Khandesh West, General Rural ) ; 8ayad Manzur Husain Mubaraksha 
Bukhari (East Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural ) ; B. B, Chakranarayan (Poona cum 
Ahmednagar, Indian Christian ) ; Chunnusing Kalyansing Ghandele (Sholapur Cit}f, Textile Labour) ; 
Bhau Govind Chaudhari (IFasi Khand.esh General Rimd) ; Yeshwcint ’ Balvanfc Chavan, 

B.A., LL.B. (Satara ..South, General Rural) ; Fulsinhji Bharatsiuhji Babhi (Kaira Dutriet, 
General Rural)’, Kin,4appa Badinir Balvai (Belganm South, General Rural)', Shripad Amrib 
Bange (Bombap Citu and Suburban Textile Unions, Labour ) ; Krishiiaji Abaii Dawoor (Kolaba Dis- 
trict, General Rural ) : The Hon’ble ISl'r. Binkerrao Narbheram Besai (Broach Sub-Division, General 
Rural) ; Kariprasad Vrajrai Besai (Ahmedabad dtp, Geiural Urban) ; Khandubhai Desai (Almedabad 
Textile Unions, Labour ) ; The Ifon’ble Mr. Morarji Banchhodji 33esai (Surat District, General Rural ) ; 
Bhagvantrao Dainodar Deshmukh (East Khandesh East, General Rural) ; Dattu Appaji Deshmukii 
(Ahmednagar North, General Rural); Govind Hari Deshpande (Nasik General Rural ); I)e\va 
Bliikha (Surat Distrirt, General Rural ) ; Sidramappa Basappa Dhumnia (Sholajmr North-East, 
General Rural); Andaiieppa .Tnanappa Doddameti (Dlianvar North, General Rural); Dr. Joseph 
Alban D’Souza (Bombay City. Indian Christian) ; K. B. Biindur (Dhanvar North, General Rural) ; 
Haji Hassanally P. d^brahim (Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urban); The Hon’ble 
Mr. Kundaninal Sobharhand Firodia (Ahmednagar South, General Rural) ; Baburao Parasha* 
ram Gaikwad (Poona East, General Rural); Abdul Satar Abdul Wahed Gandhi, B.A., liL.B., 
Advocate (Surat District, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Maneklal Maganlai Gandhi (Punch Mahals Ffesi, 
General Rural) ; Sannappa Parmeshwar Gaonkar, B.A. (Kanara District, General Rural) ; Keshav 
Kaghunath Garud (Ahmednagar North, General Rural) ; Bamchandra Sambhaji Ga'^ale (Thana 
South, General Rural) ; Abdulmajeed Abdulkadar Gheewalo ( District, Muhammadan Rural ) ; 
B,amchandra Balwant Ghorpade (Poona City, General Urban ) ; The Hon’fole Dr. Manehersha Bhanji- 
bhai Dorabji Gilder (Bombay City, Byculla and Parel^ (General Urban); P. V. Gillespie (Presidency, 
Anglo-Indian); llaraehandra Bhagwant Giniie (Ahmednagar North, General Rural); Purshottam 
Pandurang Gokhale, b.a. (Satara South, General Rural ) ; Haziuddin Hatelsab Goodwala (Dharwar 
District, Muhammadan Rural); Mrs. Siimatibai Narayan GorB(Po6aa City, Woirmi’s, General Urban); 
Battatray Krishna Gosavi (Satara North, General Rural ) ; Bhalchandra Maheshwar Gupte (Poona 
General Rural) ; Khan Saheb Abdul Eabim Baboo Hakeem (Nasik District, Munammadan 
Rural) ; S. M. Hasan, Bar-at-Law (East Khandesh District, Dfuhartunadan Rural ) ; Hajisa Ibrahimsa 
Hattuvale (Bijapur District, Muhamnutdan Rural); Babii P^ama Hujaro (Bijapur North, General 
Rural ) ; Bamarao Shrinivasrao Ifukkerikar (Dharwar North, General Rural) ; Khan Saheb Allisaheb 
Nabisaheb Ilkal (Bijapur District, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Miss Indumati Chirnanlal (Ahmedabad 
City, Women's, General Urban) ; Sayad Madoraed Ismail (Ahmednagar District, Muhamaden 
Rural) ; Bhikaji Eamchandra Jadhav (Nasik FFesi, General Rural) ; Madhavrao Laxinanrao 
Jadhav (Nasik East General Rural); Tulsidas Subhana .Tadhav (Sholapur North-East, General 
Rural ) ; Ganesh Waiuan .Toslii, b.a., ll.b., Advocate (Sholapur South-West, General Rural ) ; 
Moreshwar Dinkar Joshi (Ratnagiri South, General Rural); Karavau Sadoi)a Kajrolkar (Bombay 
City-Bymtlla and Parel, General Urban); Hiralal Indal Kalyani (East Khandesh East 
General Rural ) ; Shivaningappa Iludrapipa Kanthi, b.a,, BL.b. (Bijapur South, General Rural) ; 
Shivram Laxman Karandikar (Ratnagiri North, General Rural ) ; Khwaja Bashiniddin Khwaja 
Moimiddin Kazi (TF^'.^ji Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural); Abdul Kadir Abdul Aziz Khan 
(Poona District, Muhammadan Rural); Ganpat Sambhaji Kharat (Poona West, General Rural); 
Sudkoji Baburao Khedekar (Ratnagiri North, General Rural); Bam(3han<lra Amiaji Khedikar 
{HaiUcay Unions, Labour); The Hon’ble Mr. Bal Gangadhar Kher (University); Bhavanji 
Aijxm JQiimli (Bombay City-Fort, Mandvi, Bhitleshwar and Girgaum, General Urban); Vasudev 
Vishnu Kirtane (Thana North, General Rural) ; A, A. Kittur Vakil (Dharwar District, Muhammadan 
Rural) ; Marutirao Kondiba Kudale (Sholapur South-West, General Rural ) ; Raghvendra Aiinaji 
Kulkarni, B.A., ll.b. (Bdgatm North, Gerieral Rural ) ; Dattatraya Kashinath Kimte (Kolaba 
District, General Rural) ; Sadashiv Bapusaheb Kutre (Belganm South, General Rural ) ; Prof, Ellis 
Phillip Kuvcl, M.A., B.T. (Thana cum Bombay Suburban District, Indian Christian) Abdul 
Razak Mohaxned Azim Kuwari (Thana District, Aloharmnadan Rural ) ; Dr. B^krishna Chintaman 
Lagu (Poona East, General Rural) j Bhogilal Dbirajlal Lala (Ahmedabad City, General Urban); 
Lallubhai Makanji (Surat District, General ^ural ) ; Maganlai Ranchhoddas (Ahmedabad North, 
General Rural) ; Shripad Sadashiv Mahajan (Ratnagiri South, General Rural) ; Shankerlai 
Furshottamdas Makwana ( Kairn District, General Ritra2) : Shantaram Nanasaheb Mane, b.a., Bar- 
at-Law (Belganm North, General Rural); Meherban Sardar Mansinbji Bhasaheb, Thakore Saheb 
of ICerwada (Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, Landholders) ; Chhotubhai Bhaidas Marfatia (Surat 
and Bander^ Cities, General Urban) ; Sidney James McCann (Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
and Bombay Presideticy Trades Association, Commerce a^id Industry ) ; The Hon’ble 
,Mr. Vaikunth Lallubhai Mehta (Bombay City N^th and Bombay Suburban District, General Urban); 
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Madbayrao Karayanrao Memane {Poona Plasty Qemral Rural) ; Akhtar Hasan Mirza {Trade Union 
of teamen and Dock Workers, Labour ) ; Sirs, Tarabai Modak , {Bomhay~OUy, Girgmm, Womerds 
General Urban) ; Snkdeo Totaram More (West Khandesh Rost, General Rural); Wamanrao Sitaram 
Slnkadam {Parich Mahals General Rural); I). W. Muilook {Bombay Chamber of Com- 

meree and Bombay Presidency Trades Association, Commerce and Industry) ; Mrs. Lilavati Kan- 
bayalai Munshi {Bombay City-Bhuleshwar, WameWs, General Urban) ; Yasant Narajan Naik 
(Nasik West, General Rural ) ; ilamcliandra Manohar Halawdc (Ahmednagar Sotitk, General Rural); 

, The Hon'bie Mr. Gulzarila! B. JSTanda (Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Labour) ; Jaytint Ganpat 
Katwadkar {West Khandesh West, General Rural); Dr. Moresbwar JiTarayan JS'a.fcu, B.So., m.b.b.s, 

' {Deccan Sardars and Jnamdars, Landholders) ; Timxnappa Eiidrappa Nesvi {Dharwar North, 
General Rural); Haji Noormohamed Ahmed {Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban District, 
Miihurrmmlan Urban) ; Pnrshottam Yasudev Paranjpe {Thana South, General Rural ) ; Homi 
Pustomji Pardiwala {Bombay City-Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleskwar and Girgaum, General Urban); 
(ihandukd Pitamberdas J-arikb {Almedahad Millowners' Association, Commerce and Industry); 
Wajihxiddin Ahmed Parlcar, b.a., m , 3 . {Ratnagiri Oi^rict, Muhammadan Rural) ; Hari Yinayak 
Pataskar {East Khandesh West, General Rural) ; Ahmed Adam Suleman Patel {Broach Sub- 
Division, Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Saheb Dr. Alibhai D. Patel {Broach Sub-Division, 
Muhammadan Rural); Babufahai Jashbai Patel {Kaira District, General Rural); Chhotabhai S. 
Patel {Indian Merchants* Chamber, Commerce and Industry); Dr. Chhot.dal Jivabhai Patel 
{Ahmedahwd North, General ; Morarbhai Kasanbhai Patel {Surat District, General Rural); 

Jaitu ISfamaji Patil {Thana South, General Rural ) ; Kallangowda Pakirgowda Patil, b.a. {Dharzvar 
South, General Rural ) ; The Hon’bie Mr. L. SI. Patil {Ahmednagar North, General Rural ) ; MadhaV 
Gotu Patil {East Khandesh West, General Rural ) ; The Hon’bie Mr. Malagauda Panganda 
Patil, B.A., LL.B. {Belqaum North, General Rural); Nawal Ananda Patil {West Klmidesh 
East, General Rural); Sajan Eagho Patil {Nasik East, General Rural) ; Supdu Bbadii Patil 
{East Khandesh West, General Rural ) ; Vyankatrao Pirajirao Pawar, B.A., Lt.B. {Saiara 
South, General Rural); Shantaram Laxman Peje {Ratnagiri North, General Rural); Eamnath A. 
Podar [East India Cotton Association, Commerce and Industry); Yirangowda Yeerabasangowda Police- 
Patil {Dharwar South, General Rural); Eamchandra Mukund Prabhu, b.a., ll.b. {Kanara Dis* 
trict, General Rural) ; Stanley Henry Prater {Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, Anglo- 
Indian) ; Slohamed Umar Eajab {Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban District, Muhammadan 
Urban) ; Shivram Eango Pane {East Khandesh East, General Rural) ; Amritrao 
Dhondiba Eankhambe {Nasik West, General Rural) Eajaram Ballcrishna Eaut (Kolaba 
District, General Rural); Khan Saheb Abdulla Haji Sadwa {Ranch MahaU Sub-Division, 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Gurupadappa Sidlingappa Sajjan, b.a., ll.b. {Bijapur North, 
General Rural); Sir Sorabji Dorabji Saklatvala {Bombay Millowners* Association, Commerce 
and Industry ) ; Mrs. Yallawa Dharmappa Sambrani (Dharwar District, Women’s, General Rural) ; 
Hilkanth Ganesh Sane. {East Khandesh East, General Rural) ; Sliikund Jivan Sankhe {Thana North, 
General Rural) ; Parsharam Krishnaji Sawant (Rcdnagiri South, General Rural) ; Maganlal Hira- 
chand Shah {Bijapur North, General Rural) ; Pdpatlal Bamchand Shah {Poona West, General 
Rural); Abdul Kadar Mohamad Shaikh {Sural and Bander Cities, Muhammadan Urban); Jukaku 
Hussein Shamshuddin, b.a., ll.b. {Kanara Distrid, Muhammadan, Rural);0:R.BhMp{Bombay Chamber 
of Qmnmerce and Bombay Presidency Trades Association, Commerce and Industry ) ; Siiivrao Shivi*am 
Shastri, b.a., ll.b. {Kanara District, General Rural ) ; Bajirao alias Babasalieb Jagdeorao Shinde 
(Satara North, General Rural) ; Bajaram Hagesli Shinde {Ratnagiri North, General Rural) ; Shiv- 
bishalsing Harpalsing {Railway Unions, Xa&our) ;_Laxmida3 Slangaldas Shrikant (Panch MaJiaU 
East, General Rural ) ; Sayaji Laxman Silam {Bombay City, Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleskwar and Girgaum, 
General Urban) ; Gaurihar Kaknatb Sinliasane (Satara North, General Rural ) ; Savalaram Gundaji 
Songavker {Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban District, General Urban) ; Sitaram Muxari 
Subhedar {Ratnagiri South, General Rural ) ; Syed Dadamiya Syed Ibrahim (Satara District, 
Muhammadan Rural ) ; Dattatraya M<aloji dalgaonkar {Kolaba District, General Rural ) ; Yenkreddi 
Sliiddareddi Teuimareddi {Belgaimi North, General Rural); The Hon’bie Sir, Ganapati ISevaJI 
Tapase {Satara North, General Rural) ; Sirs. Khadija Shuffl Tayabji (Bombay City-Oirgaum, 
Women’s, Muhammadan Urban ) ; Slaneklal Chhunilal Vakil {Ahmedabad South, General Rural) ; 
Shivshanker Chhaganiai Vakil {Broach Sub-Division, General Rural ) ; The Hon’bie Mr. Govlnd 
Dharmaji Yartak (Thana North, General Rural ) ; Chhotalal Anupram Yyas (Kaira District, General 
Rural ) ; Dattatraya Kathoba Wandrekar (Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urban); Abdulla Sluhamad Yamni {Ahmedabad CUy, Muhammadan Urban); Fazleabbas 
Tyebaii Zamindar {Kaira District, Muhaznmadan Rural), 


The Central Provinces and Berar 


Central Provinces and Berar compose 

X a great triangle of country midway 
})cl\vve3i jioiuhay ajuJ 3k-ngaL Their area 
is 1,18,710 S(i. miles, fk whicli 80,766 are Indian 
jlomiulon ]H‘op(n*, 17,800 Berar) liekl on 
pvr])etisai iense from li.M.H. the Nizam and the 
renuunder in'ld hy .Feudatory Chiefs. The total 
poimlaidon is 10,wi:i,5S4. Various parts of the ^ 
Ituitral .i*i‘Ovinvi'S passed nmier British controi 
at diiiermifc titnvs in the war.s and the tnmnlts 
in Hie first half of the lUtli century and 
the several paits were amalgamated after the 
1861 upheaval into tlio Chief Commissioner- 
tiiiip of the Centrai Provinces. Berar was, in 
1S53, assigned to the Bast India Company as 
part of a iinanciul arraiigomeat withH.B.H. the 
Nizam for the miuntenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Centra! Provinces in 1008, as the result of a 
fi'osh agreonient with H.E.H.the Nizam. 

With the laldng over of the 14 Chhatisgarli 
States the area of tlio Province has increased by 
ahmit 85,000 sfj. miles, the population by about 
4 million and the revenue by about crores, 

THE COUNTRY 

The Centrai Provinces may roughly be divid* 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhya plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
Its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of ‘f deep 
black cotton soil make it one of the most 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. F. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “lake country^* of Nagpur. Far- 
ther east Is the far-reaching rice country of 
Ohhatisgarhjinthe Hahanadihisin, The south- 
east of the C. P, is again mountainous, contain- 
ing *24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. Tho States of Bastar and Hanker 
lie in this region. Berar lies to the south- 
west of the 0. P. and its chief characteristic is 
its rich black cotton-soil plains, 

THE PEOPiE 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the wiioie.of it was p>eopIed by 
Uonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhadutants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the nigged nature of their home. 
But succe.ssive waves of immigration flowed into 
the province from ail sides. The early inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hilis, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole population of the Oentral Provinces 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the south-east. The 
main divisions of the new-comersareindicated 
by the language divisions of the province, Hindi 


brought in by the .Hindustani-speaking peoples 
of the Nort.h, prevails in the Nortli and East, 
Harathl in Berar and the West and centre of 
the Central Province.s. Hindi is spoken by 
56 per cent, of the population and is the lingm 
franca. Marathi by 31 per cent, and Gondi 
7 per cent. 
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' The effects of invasion are curiously illustrated 
in Berar, where numbers of Muslims have Hindu 
names, being descendants of former Hindu 
officials who on the Muslim invasion adopted 
Islam rat'.her than lose their positions. The 
last census shows that a gradual Brahmanising 
of the aboriginal tribes is going on. The tribes 
are not regarded as impure by the Hindus and 
the process of ab.sorption is more or less civilising, 

INDUSTRIES 

When Sir Bichard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of tlie C. P., the province was land 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
.Tubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has constructed roads in all directions the 
two trunk railways between Bombay and 
Calcutta run across the province and in the last 
few years a great Impetus has been given to the 
construction of subsidiary lines, Tliesc develop- 
ments have caused a steady growth of trade and 
have led' to vigorous rirogress in every department 
of life. 

The prime industry is, of course, agriculture, 
wdiich i.s assisted by an agricultural department 
which is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variatioms, from the great feu- 
datory chiefships, which are on this basis 
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to holdings? of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gnuiiuiliy been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 

10,080 square iniics of the C. P. is Government 
Bese-rved forest ; in Berar f.he forest ari/a is about 
^ 3,3^0 square miles, the total forest ana being 
one-fifth of tlus whole Pro^’incc. Tlie rugged 
nature of tlie greater part of the coimtry makes 
forest conservation ditficult an<l costly. Ex- 
cluding forest and waste, (37 per cent, of the 
toial land Is under cultivation ; for tljo two 
most advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 81 per cent., while 
the average figure for the Berar Districts Is 
73 per cent. The cultivated area has extended 
almost continuously except for the temporary 
checks caused by bad seasons. liico is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 31 per cent, of the cropped 
area. Wheat comes next with over 14 per cent., 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-soeds with nearly 40 per cent., and cotton 
nearly 3 per cent. In Berar cotton is 3.1 per 
cent, and juar 3<> per cent., respectively. And 
then come pulses and other cereals and oil-seeds 
of the cropped area. More than half tlie working 

population engaged in agriculture is female, 

COMMEECE AND MANUFACTURES 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise also on the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future' developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cottbn spinning and weaving industiy. 
The Empress Mills, managed by Messrs. Tata 
Sons Ltd., were opened there in .1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial conc<?rhs are employed in 
m.aiiganeso mining whi<di. in 1U42 cmj»ioyed 
29,398 persons and raised <>,43,773 tons. Then 
foliow.s coal mining wit.h an output of 18,30,522 
tons and 1.7,350 persons employed, the Juhbulpore 
marble quart e.rs and allied works, the limestone 
quarries and the mines for pottery clay, .soap- 
stone, etc. 

The total number of factorie.s of all kind 
legally so described was 1208 and 1,217 in 1914 
and 1045 re.spectively the latest period for which 
return.q are available and the mimher of people 
employed in them 1,00,850 and 1,10,203 respec- 
tively. The same economic influences which are 
ox)erative in every ]Jrogre.ssivii coimtry during 
its transition stage are .at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village iiKlnstries, as communications improve, 
and industrie.s are fading away, a large d<ivelop- 
ment of trade Iras taken plao<,% 

After the introduction of .Food Controls, the 
movements of food crops under the Government 
of India’s Basic Blaus, WTre as under. Exports 


are indicated ( — ) .ami the iinport.s ( j }. The 
figures are in tons : — 


■. Year ■ 
1st April- 
31st March. 

■'.v ' ■ ' ■'] 

B i<ai 

1 

J uar I 

Wlieat 

1943- 44 .. 

1944- 45 .. 

1945- 4G .. 

194C-47 . . 

l~M5,()0O 
—214,000 1 
--204,000 i 
1 —75,000 1 

—7,000 
—09,000 
—49,000 
4-400 ! 

-i 34,000 
-1- 80,000 
-j- 40,000 
-h 48,000 


ADMINrSTRAIION 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor who is 
appointed by the Crown. He is assisted by 
eight Secretaries and six Under- Secretaries. 
Under the provisions of the Go\'er7iiiu.*nt of 
India Act, 1935, the administration is conducted 
by a Governor with a council of ministers, 
chosen and summoned by him and sworn as 
members of the council. 

This Province, which ha.s a nnieamci al legisla- 
ture, consists of 111 members dlsteihuted as 
follows; — 

Class of constituency or constituencies — 


General Urban 

.. lOlNo.s 

General lliiral . . 

.. 74|84 

Muhammadan Urban 

.. 2 

Muhammadan ilural 

12 

Women 

,, 8 

Anglo-Indian 

. . 1 seat. 

Backward areas & Tribes. , 

.. 1 „ 

Commerce .. 

. . 2 seats. 

bandlioJders 

. . S „ 

Labour 

.. 2 „ 

University 

. . 1 seat. 


Of the 84 General seats 20 seats are reserved 
for members of the Scheduled castes. 

Till the 15th of August 1947 the Legislative 
i\sscinhly of the Province consisted of 112 
elected members hut siut c the 15th of August 
it consists of 111 members, the European 
con.stituency having h<jeu abolished as a result 
of constitutional changes. 

The C. P. are divided for administrative 
purposes into three divisiocs. .P.erar const ituting 
a division by itself. Eiich of these is coiiiroiled 
by a Commissioner. The divisions are sub- 
divided into districts, each of which is controlled 
by a Deputy Corariiis.sioiier; imnu'diately sub- 
ordinate to the Commissioner, The principal 
licads of Provincial depiirtmeuts are tlie Com- 
missioner of Settlements and Director of land 
Becords, the Chief Conservator of Fore.sts, tho 
Insxiector- General ofCiviiHus])i1'als, the .Director 
of Public Health, the Ins^joctor-General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of .Prisons, tiie Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
General of Eegistration, and Begistrar- General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Begi.'^trar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
trie’!, the Legal Bcmembrancer, the Director 
of Yeterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works .Department, Buildings 
and, Jloads and Irrigation launches, Coiamis- 
sioner of Food Supplies. 
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The Beputs’ Coministiionors of districts are 
the chief revenue authorities and District 
Magistrates ami they exorcise the usual powers 
and functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are maiiaged hy a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Coinruissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each district 
has a Civil Surgeon (exeejit Mandla, Drug and 
.Ba]agh<at where there are Assistant Sui-geoiis), 
who 'Is generally also Superintendent of the 
District daii except at Central Jails at ISTagpur 
and Jubbiilpiore and District Jails at llaipur, 
Narsinghpmr and Akola where there arc whole 
time. Superintendents and whose work is also 
in various respects supervised by the Deputy 
Commissioner, The Deiiuty Commissioner is also 
the Marriage llegistrar and manages the estates 
of his district w'hich are under the Court of Wards. 
In his revenue and criminal work the Deputy 
Commissioner is assisted by (a) one or more 
Assistant Commissioners, or members of the 
Indian Civil Service ; and Indian Administration 
Service ; (tf) one or more Extra Airsiblant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (c) hy Tahsildars and I5aib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service* 

The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils,the average area ot which is 
1,500 square miles.- In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

JUSTICE 

The High Court of Judicature at Nagpur, 
which was established in. January 1936, is the 
highest court of appeal in civil cases, and also trie 
highest court of criminal appeal and revision 
for the Central Provinces and Berar including 
proceedings against European British subjects 
and persona jointly chai-ged with European 
British subjects. 

Subordinate to the High Court aye the 
“ District and Sessions Judges (9 in number) each 
of whom exercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or naore Bevenue districts. The civil stair 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of civil Judges of the first and second class. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Municipal Administration was first intro- 
duced under the Punjab Municipal Act and the 
M.unicipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. 
Several revising Acts extend its scope and the 
C. P. Municipalities Act passed towards the 
end of the year 192il has considerably increased 
the powers of the MunUdpal Committees. 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also been 
extended to Bcuar. Viewed generally, municipal 
Bclf-govenmicnt is considered to have taken 
root successf ally. Tire larger towns have 
municipalities, there being 82 such bodies 
in the Province. It is proposed to establish 
Municipal Corporations at Nagptir and Jubbul- 
pore and the bill for this purpose has been 
placed before the Legislature. 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self- 
Government Act passed In 1020 as amended . 
in 1931 there is a local board for each tehsii i 


and a district council for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad, Chhindwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has tw'o district councils. The 
local hoard consists of elected representatives 
of circle. The constitution of the district 
council is a certain proportion of elected rtipro- 
sentatives of local boards, and of members 
selected by those representatives. If the 
members elected on the local board or the district 
council do not include a Muslim, a Harijan and 
a woman, the elected members of the local 
board of the district council as the case may 
have or select a Muslim, a Harijan or a woman 
as may be required to be a member, and if tliey 
fail to do so the Provincial Government can 
appoint a Muslim, a Harijan or a woman as 
may be required. The system of local Self- 
Government is proposed to be overhauied, to 
secure the following objectives ; — ■ 

(1) decentralisation of Governmemtal functions 
so that representatives of thepeople are associated 
more intimately with the administration and "it is 
consequently made more responsible and res- 
ponsive, (2) intensive supervision and control 
in regard to Governmental functions in the 
district, (3) efficient and expert administrative 
staff for the due discharge of responsibilities of 
ttie district administratidn, (4) improvement in 
the resources of local Self-Government institu- 
tions and (5) enlargement of franchise. 

A bill for this purpose has been framed and 
is under the scrutiny of a special committee 
appointed by Provincial Legislature. 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain limits 
and local boards derive their funds in allotments 
frv'}m the District Councils. The new Central 
Provinces Local Self-Government Act has also 
been applied to Berar. The office-bearers of 
all the district councils,^ and with few exceptions 
of local boards, also are non-officials, 

Biiral education, sanitation, medical relief 
and rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their 
attention, while expenditure on famine relief 
is also a legitimate charge upon the District 
Council funds. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Village 
Panchajats Act, 1920 has now been repealed 
and its 'pLice taken by the Central Provinces and 
Berar Pauchayats Act, 1940 (I of 1947), Under 
this Act the Village Panchayat is designed to be 
ma e a centre of all social, economic and 
development activities. 5,500 Giam Paachayats 
and 1,300 Nyaya Pauchayats are to bo esta- 
blished in the wffiole province. In the place of 
Village Panchayat Officer the Director' of Pau- 
chayats, C. P, and Berar has been appointed 
with effect from the lOtii October 1947. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
prises Buildings and iioads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief 
Engineer, There are two Superintending 
Engineers who between them supervise the work 
of both branches. The Province is fairly well 
served by a network of roads, but in a number 
of cases they are not fully bridged and are 
therefore impassable to traffic at times during 
the rains. 
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State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-03). During the last i‘orty-fiv<‘ years 
a sum of Its. 7.: 3 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula- 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari canals. 

Three works, ®u., the MahanadI and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainders were all sanctioned as unproductive 
worhs. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive all failed to justify their ciassidcation 
in that category and were transferred 
to the unproductive list. The conditions , 
in the province are such that irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 7,66,000 acres, mainly rice and the income 
from these works covers more than the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 

POLICE 

The police force was consiituled on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per o-S squarf 
miles of area. The superior oificera comprise an 
Inspector- General, whose jurisdiction extends 
to Berar, three Deputjj Inspeetors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Snnerintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Buperintendent 
and subordinate offict'rs. 

On railways, special Kailw^ay Police are 
employed under the control of two Superintend* 
ents of Eallway Police with headquarters at 
Raipur and Hoshangabad. There is a Police 
College under the control of a Superintendent of 
Police at Saugor and Constables’ Schools under 
. the control of .Deputy Superintendents at Nagpur 
and Jubbuipore. A special Armed Force of a, 695 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force ol 
Mounted Police consisting of 1 Head Constable 
and 7 Constables for the escort of His Excellency 
the Governor. 

The Central Provinces has no rural police as 
the term is understood in other Parts of India. 
The village watchman is the subordinate of the 
village headman and not a police official and it 
is considered very desirable to maintain his 
position in this respect. 

During the war there was an expansion 
of the District Police and the special Armed 
Force and the formation of a battalion of 
special armed constabulary. 

EDUCATION 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction assisted by (i) 
a Personal Assistant, (ii) two Deputy Directors 


of Public Instruction-one for Primary and 
Secondary education and the other for Technical 
Education, the former being assisted by two 
Technical Assistants, (in) an Officer on Special 
Duty for Post-'War Reeoiistruction Scheme, 
(ic) an Officer-in-charge of Muslim Education, (v) 
dx Diyisiopal Superintendents of Education 
each assisted by a Personal Assistant, (w) 
nmeteen District Inspectors of Schools assisted 
by einhty-seven Assistant District Inspectors 
of Schools, md(vii) two Inspectresses of Schools, 
assisted by ^4x District Inspectresses of Schools 
and five Assistant District Inspectresses of 
Schools. 

The Director of Public Instruction is no 
longer the ' Secretary to Government in the 
Education Departiinent. The Education 
Department has now an I.C.S. Secretary like 
other Departments of Government and an 
officer of the Education Department acts as 
Undersecretary. 

Schools. — Schools are divided into (a) schools 
for general education and (d) schools for special 
education. The latter are schools in which 
instruction is given in a special branch of techni- 
cal or professional education. The main division 
of schools for general education is into Primary 
and Secondary, in the Primary Schools 
teaching is conducted wholly in * recognised 
Indian languages of the province and these 
schools are known as Primary Schools. The 
Secondary Schools are divided into Middle and 
High Schools. The former may be either 
Middle Schools in which instruction is given 
I (a) wholly in a recognised Indian language or 
(b) mainly in a recognised Indian language 
I with the option of English as an additional 
: language, or Indian English Middle. Schools in 
i which instruction is given in a recognised Indian 
I ianguage hut English is a compulsory snbiect. 

I In the High School classes instruction has been 
and is being given through the recognised Indian 
language since 1922 but for the convenience of 
pupils whose mother tongue is’ not a recognised 
Indian language of the locality as also for those 
who otherwise desire to learn through English, a 
few English medium sections are still main- 
tained. 

Primary Education is mostly under the 
Control of District Councils, Municipal 
Committees and iS'otified Area Committees. 
The Primary Education Act empowers local 
authoritiCB to introduce compulsion and this 
is in force in several areas. 

Technioal Edt’ cation. — Among the schools 
for special education are the Government En- 
gineering School, Nagpur, and three Government 
Schools of Handicraft and twelve aided Industrial 
Schools. The Engineering School teaches upto 
the diploma standard in Civil, Mechanical and 
Automobile Engineering and is afliiiated to the 
Nagpur University. The Schools of Handicrafts 
Industrial Schools have recently been transferred 
to the Education Department from the Com- 
merce and Industry Department and teach 
carpentry, blacksmithy, tailoring, shoe- 
making, cot ton- weaving, carpet and durrie 
.making, toy making and lacquer work, cane 
and basket manufacturing. They are under 
the administrative control of the Director of 
Public Instruction, wffio is assisted by as 
Inspector of Industrial Schools. 
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i.Iiy!lier Educatioit is uiuler the control of the 
Kagpur Uuh'ot'siiy of whi di the following are 
constitutait coUcges at Nagpur : Morris 

College, NatkuuU College, College of 
Sci('u«‘, llidop College, Laxnii Narayan Techno- 
logical Iiistitiiie, C'ity College, Agriculture Col- j 
lego (under the Agriculture Department), ' 
lTiilv('rsity C<iil(;g(‘ of Law, Central College for 
'Women ; and University Training College (for 
teachers),' at Jubbuljwre ; Kobertson College, 
ilitkarini City Coilego, Spence Training College ' 
(for teachers j and llitkarini T^aw College; at 
Amraoti ; KJtig itldward College; at Wardha : 
Ooniinerce College ; at Akola ; Berar Arts 
Col lego; at Itaipiir ; Chhattisgaiii Arts College 
and at Bilaspiir, Sh(;o Bliagwan llameshwar 
Lai Arts College. There is also "a Mcclieai School 
at Nagp-ur uiidcT the iMedicai Department. | 

Secondary Ediicaf.ion is under the control 
of the lioard of Jiigh School Education, on 
which the XTuiversity is represented. The ' 
Director of ihibiic Instruction is the Bx-officio 
Cliuirnuxn of the Board and is as.sisted by a 
Secretary. The High School Certiiicate awarded 
by the Board cj[ualilies for entrance to the 
Uniyersity. 

MEDICAL 

The Medical and Public Health Services of the 
Brovineo are respectively controlled by the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health. The Medical 
Pepartment has made some jxrogress since the 
year 11)11. A striking advance has been made 
in recent years with lirban sanitation and the 
oi)enmg of a Medical School at Nagpur in 1914 
supplies a lotig felt need . The principal medical 
institutions are the Mayo Hospital at Nagpur 
(opened in 1874) with accommodation for 
tl22 iu-patioiits ; the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore (opened in 1830) with accommoda- 
tion for 173 in-patients; the Daga aiemorial 
(Dufferin) Hospital and the Mure Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hospital 
and the <3rumi3 Children’s Flosxulal at jubbulpore, 
these last four being for women and children 
and can together accommodate 341 in-patients 
In addition to these, hospitals for women exist 
at C’hhindwara, Oondia, 3aiigor, Ivhandwa, 
Amraoti, IVIurtizapur, Shegaon and Ivhamgaon 
and at ail district headcpiarters where ' no. 
separate "women’s hospitals exist, sections have 
been opem^d at the main hospitals for the treat- 
ment of women by women doctors. 

The Mayo Hospital at Nagpur "was pro- 
vincialiBC<l in 1923, the Irwin Hospital at Amraoti 
in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore in 
1920 arnl the Silver Jubilee Hospital at Eaipur 
in 1928. In accordance with recent policy 178 
out of 251 local fund dispensaries have been 
transferred to the admimstrat-ive and executive 
control of h^cal bodies. With the object of 
bringing medical relief within easy reach of the 
rural population. Government has sanctioned 
(i) subsidising 22 medical practitioners (allo- 
pathic) one in each district council (4); (ii) 
subsidising 83 vaidyas and hakims, one in each 
tahsil (28) ; {Hi) establishment of 83 A>n,irvedic 
and XJnani dispensaries in each tahsil (58). 
(The figures in brackets indicate the number 
in actual operation at present). The Ihrovinee 
has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. Four 


tubereulo.yw clitiics have been opened at Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore, Baipur and Amraoti during the 
year 1937 and 40 beds have been reserved at 
the Bcudra Hoad Sanitoriuin for the treatment 
of patients sent by Government. 

There is a groat deal of eye disease in the 
I province aiul the problem is receiving spt^cial 
I attention. The Central Provinces and Berar Blind 
I Belief Association and the Sant Parmanand Blind 
Belief Mission, Delhi is doing x>ropaganda work 
and helping the blind. So far 25 assistant medi- 
cal officers have been given training in eye work 
for six montiis at the Mayo Hospital, Nagpur. 
These specially trained ollicers are posted to 
eye centres in the Province. Anti-rabies treat- 
ment is no\v available at 14 centres in the 
■province,^ viz., Nagpur, Jubbulpore, Buipur, 
Akola, Wardba, Hoshangabad, 8augor, Chanda, 

, Chhindw'ara, Khandwa, 'Veotinal Amraoti, 
Mungeli and Bilaspur. A new medical college 
!at Nagpur xvas started on July 15, 1947 with 
'accommodation for 110 students. In order -to 
reserve stocks of medicines, dressings, clothings or 
blankets for use in the liospiials of the Province, 
a Provincial Medical Store Depot was also 
established at Nagpur in April 1947. Nunses 
training schools exist in 11 hospitals in the 
Province and these are being enlarged and 
improved as fast as staff permits. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

The Public Health services of the province 
are controlled by the Director of Public Health. 
In 1939, a separate cadre of Sub-Assistant 
Health Officers w'as sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment. An appreciable advance has been made 
in rural sanitation. The .principal institu- 
tions working under the Department are : — 

1. The Central Provinces Vaccine Institute 

wiiich was founded in the year 1913, 
Here, small-pox vaccine lymph is 
manufactured for the whole province 
and the neighbouring feudatory states. 
Vaccinators are also trained at the 
Institute. 

2 . Public Health Institute established in the 

year 1928 undertakes the examination 
both chemical and bacteriological, of 
samples of water and food stuffs under 
the Food Adulteration Act. Facilities 
also exist for the examination of pitho- 
logical specimen and clinical material of 
indigent cases of infectious diseases 
free of charge. 

' 3. There is a Health School at Nagpur, 

where Health Visitors are trained. 

4. The i>rol>lem of leprosy is being energeti- 
cally tackled in the province and the 
department has a leprosy .specialist who 
is in charge of treatment, propaganda 
and snrv'ey work. There are 27 leprosy 
Assistant Health Officers who are 
running 56 leprosy centre.s. Of these, 
6 centres are run 'by the British Empire 
Leprosy Belief Association (Provincial 
Branch). Beeently the Provincial 
Government has taken over the Leprosy 
Homo and Hospital at Raipur formerly 
run by the Haipur Mission to Lepers, , 
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5. are S2 Health Officers 

in charge oX epideiuic disi>ens£iries {One 
in each Tahrsil). 

6. One mechanised travelling dispensary 

in charge of an Assistant Health 
Officer with a trained compounder is 
working under the department. This 
dispensary visits roadside villages and 
renders medical aid to the aboriginals. 

7. A scheme for eradicating the disease of 

Yaws is in operation in Chanda and 
llilaspur districts where the incidence 
of Y^aws is high. The results are 
satisfactory. 

8. A Kutrition Officer has been appointed. 

The first task of this Officer is to carry 
out diet surveys on standard lines, 
gauge the extent of mal-nutrition 
and to tackle other problems concerning 
Nutrition. In addition he has been 
appointed temporarily as medical 
supervisor to carry out industrial 
surveys with a view to improving the 
health of the industrial concerns in the 
Province. 

0, The following sections have been opened 
as post-war measures : — 

{ i) Maternity and C liild ^Y elfare Section 
under Assistant Director of I 


Public Health (M. O.W.) to 

reduce infant and maternal 
mortality in the Province. 

(ii) Malaria Section under A.D.P.H. 
(Malaria) to reduce the incidence 
of Malaria in the Province by 
carrying out malaria surveys 
and" control measures. Four 
aiiti-malaria units are now 
operating in highly malarious 
parts in the Province. 

(Hi) Public Health Engineer Section to 
assist municipalities in pre- 
pairing water drainage, town 
planning and housing schemes 
and the district councils with 
regard to the provision of ade- 
quate water supply in rural areas. 

Training classes for Stockmen-cum-Health 
Assistants have been opened at 'Wardha with 
a view to enabling the trained personnel to 
render both veterinary and medical first aid in 
rural areas. In arldition they -will be carrying 
certain Public Health Duties like vaccination, 
inoculation, disinfection of water supply and 
collection of vital statistics. 

Vaccination is compulsory in 105 towns and 
10,843 villages out of a total of 119 towns and 
38,985 villages respectivelj^ 


1948-49 BUDGET 


The revenue is estimated at Its. 15,29,50 
lakhs, which includes Es. 230.30 lakhs, half the 
estimated expenditure on development and 

Grow More Food ” schemes, as a grant from 
the Centre. The expenditure is estimated at 
Es. 15,74.44 lakhs. 

It is proposed to withdraw Es. 45 lakhs from 
the Post-War Eeconstruction and Development 
Fund in order, to balance the Budget. There 
will then be a nominal surplus of Es. 6,000. 

No new’' taxes are being levied, but step will 
be taken to place on the Statute Book perman- 
ently the exchanges on court fees and stamps. 

Provision has iieen made for the continuance 
of Government grants for raising the salaries of 
primary school teachers and for the ]^ayment of 
the enhanced cost-of-living allowance to second- 
ary school teachers. 

Eeferring to the Es. 6G-crore development 
plan, the Finance Minister in the course of his 
budget speech said the financial position was 
now not so pessimistic, as they could depend 
upon the Centre to the extent of at least Es. 14 
crores. 

In Addition to purely irrigation projects, 
Government have been examining the possi- 
bilities of multi-purpose development of the 
principal river valleys of the Province. It 
has been decided to ask the Central Waterways, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission for 
permission to undertake an irrigation-cum- 
powT-r project near Bagri. The scheme is 
estimated to cost Es. 6.25 crores for making 
available 25,000 k.w. of power and the irrigation 
of 130.000 acres. 


By another scheme at a cost of Es. 33.55 
crores the Province wouhi be able to secure 
250,000 k.w. of power and to irrigate one million 
acres near Warsa. Detailed investigation of 
this scheme has been authorised. 

Education Grants. — It is proposed to give 
grants to Saiigor University, to a scheme for the 
compulsory military education of students 
seeking university degrees, to the Science College 
at Eamgaon, to the. Central College for women at 
Nagpur and the Science College proposed to be 
started at Nagpur by the Nagpur Shikshaa 
Prasarak Mandal. 

Government plan to open eight new rural 
dispensaries and to construct a tuberculosis 
clinic and ward at the Irwin Hospital, Amraoti 

In the sphere of agriculture, provision ims 
been made for continuing the various schemes 
for the subsidised distribution of good seed and 
fertilisers and liberal provisions of taccavi 
and subsidies for the construction of field 
embankments. 

New schemes are also ]>roposed for repairs 
to village tanks for irrigation purposes, and for 
bringing under the plough a large area of fallow 
land. 

As to the veterinary department, more dairy 
units in towms arc being established. This i'; 
linked to a scheme of the Eural Development 
Department for improving cattle in villages. 

It is proposed to introduce a plan for the en- 
couragement of Ivhadi next year. An experi- 
ment is being made in the formation of labour 
co-operative societies* 
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ESXIMAflP EBTBNUE BOR 1947-4-S. 


Primif&l Meads of Revenue^ 


Taxes m. Income other than,, Cor- 
poration Tax . . ' . . 

Band Bevenue ' ... . , 

Provincial Excise 

Stamps . . 

Forest .. .. 

, Beglstration ' .. .. ' 

Eeceipts under Motor Vehicles 
■■,Act ' „ ... 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

Es. 

1.75.80.000 

2.58.47.000 

1.81.35.000 

65.27.000 

1.20.96.000 

13.60.000 

17.19.000 

87.93.000 

Total .. 

9,20,57,000 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
meut and Drainage Works for 
wiilch no Capital iiccounts are 
,kept 

15,83,000 

Debt Services, 

Interest 

13,76,000 

Civil Administmtion. 
Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements , , 
Police 

Education . . 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Veterinary 

Co-operation 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

10.38.000 

2.39.000 

4.79.000 

10.66.000 

1.84.000 

2.95.000 
16,36,000 

3.10.000 

1.05.000 

1.29.000 
84,000 

Total . . 

55,65,000 

Civil Worl's. 

CM! Works 

12,37,000 

3IisceUaneou$. ' 

Transfers from Famine Belief 
Fund 

Eeceipts In aid of Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing . . 
Miscelluneous 

6,000 i 
1,51,000 , 
64,000 j 
18,24,000 j 

Total .. 

20,45,000 i 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
mmts 

4,000 

Extraordinary Items 

2,65,51,000 

Extraordinary Eeceipts , . 

1,00,02,739 

Tote Proviacial Eeveuue 

13,04,18,000 


~ Debt Heads. 

Es, 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — 
Permanent Debt 


Floating Debt 

2,00,00,000 

Loans from Central Govt. 

43,78,000 

Unfunded Debt 

27,00,000 

Appropriation for Beduction or 
Avoidance of Debt . . 

24,61,000 

Famine Belief Fund 

1,78,000 

Post-War Eeconstruction and 
Development Fund . . 

Depreciation Beserve Fund — 
Government Presses 

28,000 

Deposits of Local Funds 

2,10,00,000 

Civil Deposits . . .... 

3,12,51,000 

Other Accounts . . 

12,25,000 

Advances Bepayable 

81,16,000 

Permanent Advances . . 

2,000 

Accounts with the Beserve Bank. 

14,000 

Account with the Government of 


Burma.. ... 

5,000 

Suspense Accounts 

40,30,000 

Cheques and Bills 

1,41,00,000 

Gash Balance Investment 

Account . * , , , . 

3,00,00,000 

Departmental and Similar 

Accounts 

2,00,000 

I.oan& and Advances by Provin- 
cial Governments 

98,91,000 

Bemittances within India — 

Other local remittances . . 

12,92,91,000 

Total Debt Heads .. 

27,88,70,000 

Total Bevenue and Eeceipts, . 

40,92,88,000 

Opening Balance 

2,40,55,000 

Grand Total 

43,33,43,000 

ESTIMATED Expenditure por 1947-48. 

Direct Demandts on the Eevsime. 

Land Bevenue 

Es. 

34,24,000 

Provincial Excise . . 

14,28,000 

Stamps 

2,16,000 

Forest 

82,49,000 

Registration 

2,78,000 

Charges on Account of Motor 
Vehicles Acts 

1,98,000 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

60,000 

Total . . 

1,33,59,000 


Irngation, 

Eeveoue Account of Irrigation, 

Kavigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Other Bevenne Expenditure 
financed from 'Ordinary 
Bevenues , . . . . . 20,00,000 


20,00,000 


Total 
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FOE 1947-48.— cdwfcl. 
■ ■ Bs. 

Debt Services. 


Interest on Debt and other 
obligations 

Appropriation for Beduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

21.49.000 

23.24.000 

Total . . 

44,73,000 

CivU Administration. 

General Administration . , 
Administration of J ustice 

Laiis and Convict Settlements 

Police • • 

■ Bcienthic Departments 

Education . . 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Veterinary 

Co-operation . . 

Industries . . 

Aviation 

Miscellaneous Departments 

1.17.53.000 
33,00,000 
16,10,000 

1.54.73.000 

64.000 

1.48.30.000 

36.31.000 

19.57.000 

64.65.000 

15.67.000 

8.73.000 

7.20.000 

21.000 

4.34.000 

Total .. 

6,17,07,000 

Civil Works. 

Civil "Works 

2,21,22,000 

52-A. Other revenue expre, con- 
nected with Electricity . . 

5,24,000 

Miscellaneous. 

Famine— A- — Famine Belief 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

Stationery and Printing . . 
Miscellaneous 

6,000. 

61,61,000 

9,21,000 

85,54,000 

Total .. 

1,06,42,000 

Extraordinary Items — 

Expenditure connected with, Post- 
War Planning and Develop- 
ment 

Transfers to the Eevenue Beserve 
(Development) Fund . . 

Extraordinary Charges . , 

2,53,000 

1,000 

Total Expenditure on Bevenue 
Account 

11,55,81,000 ^ 

Capital Expenditure, 


Capital Expenditure — 

Principal Bevenue heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay not 
Charged to Bevenue — 


Capital Account of Civil Works 
outside the Bevenue Account. 

19,55,000 


Capital outlay on Electricity 
Schemes, Thermo-electric 
Schemes . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous — Capital Account not 
Charged to Bevenue — 

Payments of Commuted Value of 
Pensions . . . . . ♦ 

Capital -outlay on Provincial 
Schemes of State Trading . . — 


Total 


2 88,39,000 

--40,000 
-1,18,49,000 

, . 1,89,85,000 


Debt Heads, 

Debt, Deposits and Advances— 
Pleating Debt . . 

Loans from the Central 

Government 

Unfunded Debt . . . . , . 

(Appropriation for Eeduction or 
Avoidance of Debt) . . 

Sinking Fund Investment 
Account .. 

Pamine Belief Fund 
Depreciation Pand — Government 
Presses , . . . * . . . 

Post-War Bcconstruction and 
Development Fund . . 

Deposits of Local Funds 

Civil Deposits 

Other Accounts 

Advances Bepayable 
Permanent Advances . , 
Accounts with the Beserve Bank 
Account with the Government 
of Burma 
Suspense Accounts 
Cash Balance Investment Account. 
Cheques and Bills * , * , 

Departmental and Similar 
Accounts . . , , 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Governments . * 

Bemittances within India- 
Other local remittances 


2,00,00,000 

50.47.000 
25,00,000 

19.73.000 

9,61,000 

18,000 

76,000 


2.05.00. 000 
3,14,77,000 

12,66,000 

77.25.000 
10,000 
14,000 

6,000 

40,00,000 

1.41.00. 000 

2,00,000 

96.60.000 
12,92,91,000 


Total Debt Heads 
JTotal Capital & Debt Heads 


24.88.23.000 

26.78.08.000 


Total Expenditure and 'Disburse- 
ments 38,33,89,000 

Closing Balance 


Grand Total 
Bevenue Surplus 


4,99,54,000 

43,33,43,000 


..+1,48,37,000 
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Admtiiistrati¥© Personael 


IJis Excellency 
. Pakvasa. 


Goternou. 

Mr. Mangaldas 


Mancharam 


Honoitrable Ministers. 

Hon‘I)io Pandii; Ravi Shankar Shukla, Prime 
Miniate r and Minister of Borne Affairs^ 

Hon’ bio Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra, Minister 
of Local Self-Qor>ernment. 

Hon’ble ’Mr. Diirga Shankar Kripa Shankar 
Mehta, Minister of Finance. 

Hon’ hie Mr. Sambhaji Vinayak Gokhale, Minister 
of Education. 

Hon’ble Mr. Ramrao Krishnarao Patil, Minister 
of Food. 

Hon’blo Rir. ‘Waman Sheo<la.s Barlingey, Minister 
of La w. 

Hon’ble Mr. Rameslnvar Agnibhoj, Minister of 
Public Works. 

Hon’bie Mr. Baba Anandrao Deshmukh, Minister 
of Excise. 

Financial CoMiiissioNER. 

T. C. S. Joyorolii'orc, i.e.s. (Offg.). 

S, Q. Olpherts-Fresk, I.C.S., Sect/, to Governor, 
€. P. a? Berar. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Semtari/, P. S. Ran, i.o.s, 

Finfineial Secretary and Secretary, E. I^adha- 
krishnan, i.e.s. 

Local Self-Government Secretary, B. L. Pandoy. 

Bevemfc Secretary, N. P. Siiivastav. 

Settlemcni Sivrdary, L, R. S. Singh, i.e.s. 

Legal Secretary, P. D. Beshmukh. 

Edimtion Secretary, IS”. Gangiili. 


Secretary, Development and BescltJemmi DevarL 
ment, M. K. Ehcr. 

Secretary to Govt., Food Dejd., E.- C. Y. P, 
Horonha, i.o.B. 

Public Service Commission {of C. P. and Berar, 
Bihar and Orissa), Cliairnian, Bajandhari 
Sinha, I.o.s. 

Secretary, W. Das, b.a. (Hon.), Dip in. Ed. 

Heads of Departments. 

Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Re f/istrar- General of Births, Deaths 
ami Marriages and Insp(ctoT- General of 
Registration, Ij. E. S. Singh, i.o.s. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, G. B. Bakshi. 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, L. E, S. Singh. 

Commissioner of Income-tax, P. D. Swaminadhan. 

Post 7naster- General, Lt.-Col. J. W. 0. Lincoln 
Gordon. 

Accountant-General, B. N. Sen Gupta. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Garewal, l.M.s. 

Inspector General of Police, P. C. Saxena, i.p. 

Director of Public Instrudion, V. S. Jha. 

Lord Bishop, The Eevd. A. O. Hardy, m.a. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Lt.-Col. A. S. 
Garewal, i.m.vS, 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col, A. S. Garewal. 

■ Director of Agriculture, P. D. Hair. 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies, G. C. Muktuar. 

Chief Engineer, C. B. Eoy, B.sc. 

Director of Industries, Dr. K. A. H. Eao, D.S.O. 

Director of Vctcrirtary Services, H, B. Shahi, 
M.R.O.V.S., D.TiV.M. 


CHIEF COMMISSIONERS. 


Colonel E. K. Elliot .. .. 1861 

Lieut.-Colonel J. K. Spcncc {OJficiaWig ) . . 1S62 

E. Temple .. ... .. 1862 

Oaionel E. K. Elliot 186S 

T, S. Campbell {OFlciating) . . ... 186-4 

E. Temple .. 1864 

J. S. Campbell (Ojffctntiny) .. 1866 

E. Temple . . . . . . , . * . 1866 

J, H. Morris, o.SJ. {Offi,<^iating) . . . . 1867 

G. Campbell .. 1867 

J. H. Morris, O.S.X. . . .. 1868 

Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel B. H. Keatinge, ¥.o., o.S.l. {0^9*) 1870 
J. H. Morris, d.S.i. . . - . . . . 1872 

C. Grant (OJIciflfM?!?) .. .. 1879 i 


J.H. Morris, O.SJ. . 

W. B. Jones, C.S.l. 

C. H. T. Crosthwaite (Officiating) 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D. Fitzpatric (Officiating) 

I. Vf.Bm\\(OJfu:iatiYig) 

A. Mackenzie, O.S.L 

R, J. Grosthwa ite ( Officiating) 

Until 7th October 1889. 

I ."BCiill (Officiating) .. 

A. P. MacDonell., o.s.i 

J. Woodbum, C.S.l. (Officiating) . . 

Confirmed 1st December 1893. 
Sir C. J. Lyall, C.S.L, K.o.i.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, C.S.L. . 

„ Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.L 
(Officiating) 


1879 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1887 

1887 

1889 

1800 

1891 

180» 

1806 

1898 

1809' 
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Confirmed 6tli March 1902, 

The Hon’bl© Mr. J. P. Hewett, c.s.i., 

OX'S,, iPMciating) .. .. .. 1102 

Confirmed 2nd i^’ovemher 1903. 

The Hon'ble Mr. F. S. F. Lely, O.S,!,, 

{Officiating) 1904 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 

^Tiie Hon’bie Mr. J. 0. MiUer, c.S.l. . . 1905 

03 , 1 , {Officiating) ,, 1900 

Until 2nd October 190C, 

F. A. T. Phillips, l.o.S. (Officiating) . . 1907 

Until 24th March 1907. Also from 
20th May to 21st Kovember 1909. 

The Hon'ble Sir U. H. Craddock, K.c.s.l., 

I.C.S. .. .. .. 1907 

„ Mr. H. A. Crump, C.S.L, I.C.S. 1912 

Sub, pro tern from 2r>th January 1912 
to lOth February. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. W. Fox-Strangways, 

C.S.L, I.C.S. (Sub pro tern), . 1912 

„ Sir B. Eobertson, k.c.s.L, 

0. LIi!., I.C.S. ., .. 1912 

„ Mr. H. A. Crump, C.S.L, 

1. C.S. (Officiating) .. 1914 

„ Sir B. Eobertson, K.C.S.L, I.C.S. 1914 

„ Sir Frank George Siy, 

K.c.s.L, LO.S 1919 


Governors. 

H. E. Sir Frank Sly, k.c.s.L, i.c.s. 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.c.s.!., c.B., 
C.LK., C.V.O., C.13.E., I.c.s 

H. E. Mr. J. T. Marten, C.S.L, I.c.s. 
(Officiating) .. .. .. .. 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.C.S.L, C.B., 
C.LE., C.V.O., C.B.E., I.C.S 

H. E. Sir A. E. Nelson, K.o.i.E., o.b.e., 
I.c.s, (Officiating) .. .. .. 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.c.s.L, C.B., 
C.LE., C.V.O., C.B.E., I.c.s 

n. E. Sir Hyde Gowan, k.c.s.L, c.le., 
T.B., I.C.S. 

H. E. Mr. E. Kfighavendra Eao, Bar- 
s,t~Ltxvf (Officiating) 

H. B. Sir Hyde Gowan, K.c.s.L, O.r.E,, 
V.D., I.C.S. , . . . . . 

n. E. Sir Hugh Bomford, C.LE., LO.S. . . 

H. E. Sir F. V. Wylie, K.C.S.L, C.LE., LO.S. 

H.E. SirH.J.Twynara, K.C.S.L, C.LE., LO.S. 

n. E. Mr. F. C. Bourne, c.S.l., C.LE., 
I.c.s. (Offg.) 

H. E. Sir H. J. Twynam, K.C.S.T., O.I.E., 
I.C.S. . . . . . . . . 

H. E. Sir Frederick Clialmers Bourne, 
K.C.S.I., C.S.L, C.LE., LO.S 

II. E. Mr. Mangalda.s Mancl arain Pakvasa 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BEKAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

SpcaTcer : The Hon’ble Mr. Gliaiishyam Singli Gupta. 

Deimtg Speaker : IL L. K. Shastri. 

S. T. Dharmadhikari (^ifagpur City) ; H. J. IChandekar (Nagpur City, Reserved Seat) ; Capt. K. D, 
Paranjape (Nagpur-Bhandara) ; Satyanarayan Itukhmanand Bajaj, Agarwal (Chanda-Wardha) ; 
K. Dube (Jubbidpore City); B. Jain (Jubbidpore-Saugar-Seoni) ; N. Singh (TJosMfigabad-Nimar^ 
Chhindwara) ; Harisingh Vaghji Bhai (Raipur-Bilaspur-Drug) ; The Ilon’ble Mr. Sambhaji Vinayak 
Gokhale (East Berar) ; D. L. K. Shastri Berar) ; E. B. Kumbhare (Nagpur-Umrer) ; Lalendra 
B. Wa.snik (Nagpur-Umrer, Reserved Seat) ; B, L, Chandak (Eatol-Saoner) ; The Hon’ble Dr. W, S. 
Bariingey (Ramtek) ; J. Ganpat Kadam (Arm.) ; G. N. Kale (Einganghat-Wardha) ; S, Y. Sonavane 
(lUnganghat’Wardha, Reserved Seat) ; B. W. Kathade (Chanda-Bmhmaptiri) ; T. C. Sakhare {Chanda- 
Brahmapuri, Reserved Seat) ; The Hon’ble Mr. B. K. Patil (Warora) ; B. B. Patliak (Sironcha- 
Garchiroli) ; T.M. (Betid-Bhainsdehi); B. D. Patel (JiwWat) ; A. B. Sisodia (Ohliindu'ara- 
Sausar) ; M'. G. M^aliar {Chhindwara- Saiisar, Reserved Seat) ; The Hon’ble Mr. 1). K. Stchta {Seoni); 
N, Gupta (Amarivara-Lakhnadon) ; The Hon’ble Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mislira {Jublmlpore-Patan) ; 
M, C, Melua {Jubbulpore-Patan, Reserved Seat) ; K. P. Pande {Sehora) ; Bandamansiugh {Munvara) ; 
S. S. Seiot {Saugor-Khurai) ; G-. M, Kabirpanthi {Saiigor-Khurah Reserved Seat ) ; Swam! Krisbnanand 
Bamcharan (RehU-Banda) ; P. L. Dhagat {Danioh-Eaita ) ; Jagan Chinte Oharmkar {Bamoh-IIatta, 
Reserved Seat) ; G. S. Agnihotri {Mandla) ; Gokul Singh {Nitvas-Bindorl) ; S. Pagare {Eoshangahad- 
Sohagpur) ; Lala Arjmislngh {Earda-Seoni-Malwa) ; Sliankarlal Dube (Narsinghpur-Gmlanvara) ; 
The Hon’ble Mr. Bameshwar Agnibhoj {Narsinghpur-Gadamma, Reserved Seat); B. A. Mandloi {Khaik- 
. wa); M. B. Miiiurndar {Burlianpur-Earsiid); Dr. K. 0. Baghel ( Raipur) ; Sukebain Satnami (Raiptir, 
Reserved Seat); H. Laxmiiiarayandas {Dliatntari) ; The Hon’ble Paiuiit Bavi Shankar Shukla 
(JBaloda Bazar ) ; Mahanb Naindas {Baloda Bazar, Reserved' Seat) ; Jiw.angir Gosai (Mahasamtmd) ; 
H. N. Bajpai {Bilaspur) ; M, A. I). Satnami (Bilaspur, Reserved Seat) ; K. Tiwari {Mungeli) ; A. A. 0. 
Satnami {Mungeli, Reserved Seat) ; Dr, J. F. Chandulal {Katghora) ; T. Chhcdilal {Janjgir) ; B. L. S. 
Bamnami {Janjgir, Reserved Seat); The Hon’ble Mr. Ghanshyam Singh Gupta {Drug); Mahant 
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Posudas {Bmg, Besened Seat) ; P. 31. Dongaonker (Bemeiara) ; K. L. Gomashta (Sanjari) ; Kauliaiyalai 
{Baliighat-Baihar) ; S. 11. Tiwari (TFamseoni) ; A. M. Makade {Bhandara-Sakoli) ; H. I. Gajabhiye 
(Bfiandara-SakoU, Iteserved Seat); C. Jasani (Gondia) ; Eaghanathmal S. Ko'liar (Chandur); 
11, A. Belsare (Moni ) ; P. K, Deshmukh {Ammoti) ; Br. A. G. Sonar {Bllichpur-Darmpur-Melgkat) ; 
K. ]Sr. Khaadare {BUichpur-Baryapur-Melghdt, Reserved Seaf) ; B. Deshmukh {AIcola-Balapur) ; 
M. 0. More {AkoU-BaUpur, Reserved Seat) ; S. B. Bhople (Akot) ; The Hon’hle Mr. B. A. Deshmukh 
E-oIiaiiekar {MuHimpur-Mangrulpir) ; N- V. Patel {Basim) ; E. J. Patil {Yeotmal-Barwha) ; D, L. 
Khadse {Yeotmal-Darwlia, Reserved Seat); G. S. Miikhare (Piisad) ; K. E. Path (Kelapur-Wun) ; 
P, S. Patil (Ohikhli~3Iehkar) ; E. P. Jadhao {Chikhli-Mehicar, Reserved Seat) ; S. V. Kharate {Malr 
kapur); B. G. Ekbote {Khmngaon-Jalgaon) ; X. S, Karimuddin (East Berar); A. 8. Ixhau 
Berar) ; A. S. Fariiqi (Nagpur); Abdul Wahab (Wardha-Chanda) ; Abdul E. Khan (Bosliangabad- 
Chhindwara-Betul) ; Maulana Bmhm-ul-K&q (Jttbbulpore-Maiidla) ; Zamiruddin Ahmei 
Nardnghpur) ; Hifazat All (Nimar); S. W. A. Eiz vi (Raipur-Bilaspur-Drug) ; Dewan JS’ajaf 
All Khan (Bhandara-BalagJiai-Seoni) ; Hidayat All (Amraot't) ; H. M. Abdulla (Akola) ; Syed A. E, 
Shah (Yeotmal); M. Abdur-Eabman Khan (BuMana) ; Mjs. Vimalabai Desbpande (Nagpur dtp); 
Mrs. Subbadra Kutnari Chauhan ; Major P. Bernard (Anglo-Indian): Tbakur Pbul 

Bbanu Shall (Eaci'zmM / A. M. Taberali Pjm’iwres, Commerce); S. Singi (Bm'ar 

Commerce); Beohar Eajendra Sinba (Ce^itral Preminces, Northern Landholders); Lt.-Col. Eajc P. 
Eao Bhoale (CeMral Pronnces, Southern Landholders) ; B. IM. Bhaiidari (Berar Landholders) ; E. 
S. Euikar (Trade Union Labour) ; V. E. Kalappa (Factory Labour) ; Dr. Syed Minbaju] Hasan 
; Eadba Devi Goeaka (Awraoii-AMa). 


EAST BENGAL 

[Details appear towards end of book] 


East Punjab 


East. Punjab is the westem-raost 
X province of tfie Indian Union. It is 
ill fact the Union’s frontier province. 
Created in the middle of August 1917 it came 
into being as a resnit of the partition of the 
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Punjab. The old Punjab was the land of the 
five rivers. • East Punjab is the land of the two 
rivers-, Sutlej and Beas. 

BOUNDARIES I 

On the north, the boundary starts at the point 
where the west branch of the ITjh river enters 
the Punjab Province from the State of Kashmir. 
The boundary follows the line of that river 
down the western boundary of Pathaiikot tehsil 
to the point where the Pathanicot, Shakargarh 
and Gurdaspur tehsils meet. From this junction 
of tlie three tehsil.s, the boundary follows the line 
of tile Ujh river to its junction with the river 
Bavi and therefore in line of the river Ravi 
along the boundary between the tehsils of Batala 
and Shakargarh, tlie boundary between the, 
tclisiis of Batala and Karowah the boundary 
between the tehsils of Ajuala and JShirowal and 
Iroundary between tlie tehsils of Ajuala and 
Shahdara to the point on the river Ravi, where 
the district of Amritsar is divided from Lahore, 

From tliis point the boundary turns south- 
wards following the boundary between the 
tehsils of Ajnala and Lahore and then the tehsils 
of Tarn Taran and Lahore to the 'point where 
the tehsils of Kasur, Lahore and Tarn Taran 
meet. The line then turn south-westward along 
with the boundary between the tehsils of Lahore 
and Kasur to the point where that boundary 
meets the north-east corner of village Theh 
Jharolian. It then runs along the eastern 
boundary of that village to its junction with, 
village Ghatianwala, turns along tile northern! 


boundary of that village and then runs down its 
eastern boundary to its junction with village 
Waigal. It then runs along the eastern boundary 
of village Waigal to its junction with village 
Kalia and then along the southern boundary of 
village Waigal to its junction with village 
Panhuwan. The boundary then runs down the 
eastern boundary of village Pauluiwan to its 
junction with a village Gaddoke. The line then 
runs dowi the eastern border of villages 
Gaddoke, Katiuni Kalan, to its junction with 
villages Kals and Mastgarh, 

It then runs along the southern boundary of 
Katuli Kalan and then western boundary of 
village Kals to its junction with village Khem 
Karan. The line then runs along the western 
and southern boundaries of village Khem Karan 
to its junction with village Maewala. It then 
runs down the western and southern boundaries 
of village Maewala proceeding eastward along 
the boundaries between village Mahaidpur on the 
north and villages Sheiklmpura Kuhua, Kamal- 
puraii, Fatchwala and Mahewala. The line 
then turns nortliwartl along the western boundary 
of village Sajhra to its junction with villages 
Mahaidpur and Machhike. It then turns 
north-westward along the boundaries between 
villages Machhike and Sajhra and then proceeds 
along the boundary between villages Ratoke and 
Sajhra to the junction between villages Ratoke, 
Sajhra and Mabbuke. The line then runs 
north-east between the villages Ratoke and 
'Mabbuke to the junction of villages Ratoke, 
Mabbuke and-Gajjal. From that point the line 
runs along the boundary between villages 
Mabbuke and Gajjal, and then turns south 
along the eastern boundary of village Mabbuke 
to its junction with villages Kagai Aimanpur. 
It then turns along the north-eastern boundary 
of village Nagar Aimanpur and runs along its 
eastern boundary to its junction with village 
Masteke. From there it runs along the easteni 
boundary of village Masteke w^here it meets the 
boundary ■ betw'ecn the tehsil of Kasur and 
Ferozepore. 

The line then runs in a south -westerly 
direction down the Sutlej river on the boundary 
bet\veen the districts of Lahore and Ferozepore 
to the point wliere the districts of Ferozepore, 
Lahore and Montgomery meet. It continues 
along the boundary between the districts of 
Ferozep<me and Montgomery to the point where 
I this boundary meets the btuder of Bahawalpur 
' State. The district boundaries and not the 
actual course of the SutleWriver in each case 
constitutes the boundary between the East and 
West Punjab, 

Jammu and Kashmir State lies to the north of 
the East Punjab province and it extends to the 
west of the river Jamna enclosed by .Rajpiitaaa 
to the south. 

East Punjab now includes Juilundur and 
Ambala Divisions and the Amritsar District of 
Lahore Division and part of Ourdaspur and 
Lahore Districts. Altogether it contains 
districts as compared with 29 in the old undivided 
Punjab, The names of the Districts are (in 
the Ambala Division) as follows : Hissar, Rohtak, 
Gurgaon, Karnal, Ambala and Simla and in 
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the Jiiliundnr Division Ivangra, Hosiiiarpur. 
.Tuihmdur, Liidliiana, .Ferozepru% (iJiirdaspur 
(ex chicling Slukargarh Tchsil) and certain por- 
tions of iCasiir Tciisil have also been allotted to 
East Punjab, 

The territory is not homogeneous. In the 
north-cast lie the hill ranges of Sliivalak and the 
Xangra Valley. The J uliiinder division contains 
rich niiuviai scui wiiile parts of Ambala Division 
or Hariana Prant arc dry and waterless tracts. 
Idugiiistieally too the Province is not homo- 
iieneons. Punjabi, Western Hindi, l?ahari and 
.Rajasthani are all spoken in the ditlerent parts 
of the Province. 

The total area of East Punjab is about 35,600 
sep miles and the total population according to 
the 1041 census figures is 1,24,00,024. These 
figures do not, of course, take into account the 
recent migrations between East and West 
Ihiajab. .Broadly speaking, however, as many 
Muslims have left East Punjab as non-Muslims 
have come in, so that on balance the relative 
population remains unchanged. 

The main languages of the Province are, as 
already mentioned, JTinjahi and Western .Hindi, 
that i.s to say, Hin<iustani with an accent. 
Punjabi is spokem in the whole of the Julhindur 
Division and part of Ambala District while 
‘Western Hindi’ is the chief language in tlie 
Ambala Division. Two minor languages are 
'Eastern Pahari’ spoken in tiie hill tracts of 
Hiirdaspur, Kangra and Simla and Rajasthani 
spoken in the Western parts of Hissar District 
bordering on Eajputana. All States in East 
Punjab have acceded to the Indian Union. 
Some State.s have merged into the Province, 
With the inauguration of the Dominion the 
offices of Residents in the States and of £\gent to 
the Oovernor-Gcnerai, Punjab States liave 
been abolished. 

The thirieen districts of East Punjab offer 
tremendous possibilities of development. It 
has been estimated that in the field of agriculture 
the famine-stricken areas of Rohtak, Hissar and 
Gurgaou will be turned into thriving and nouri- 
shing canal colonies with the construction of the 
Bliakra Dam at Eiiakra on the Sutlej in 
Hilasptir State. In addition to irrigation the 
project will also gem rate electric power. The 
J.ihakra and Xangal sdieme.s wall open up the 
south east parts of the Province and proAlde 
scope for new industries. 

A word about the capital of the new Province.s 
will not be out of place here. The provisiotml 
capital is, of course. Joliundur. The permanent 
capital, l50Wcvcr3t has been decided, will be 
located in the sub-inountainoas area betw'oen 
Rupur and Chandigarh. 

The selected site is about 20 miles from 
Ambala tUintonmcnt on the south of the road 
which connects Paiichkoola with Kharar. a 
tehsil headquarters. 

The nearest railway station is Chandigarh, 
at a distance of three miles on tlie Ambala- 
Kalka section of the East Punjab raihvay. 

According to an expert engineer, the comple- 
tion of the capital will take about three years. 

The climate of East Punjab is one of extremes. 
The rainfall in most districts ranges from 15 
inches to 25 inches and it is usually sufficient 


for culUvation without recourse to artificial 
irrigation. But in the greater part of Ambala 
Division the margin is so small that except 
where artificial means exist any material roduc- 
tioii in rainfall means famine. 

AGRICULTURE 

With the exchange of jiopiilation, it is not 
possible to state what percentage of the popula- 
tion depends on Agriculture. Similarly thp 
position regarding the ownership, etc., of the 
land cannot be indicated unless definite decision 
is arrived at about the lands vacated by 
Muslims. The area preserved as forest land in the 
Mils and elsow’here has been reduced to a large 
extent, being about 7.5 lakh acres as against 
12 lakh acres in West Punjab. 

Despite many changes due to partition, 

, agriciiitiire continues to be the staple industry 
j of the Province, affording the main means of 
subsistence to a large proportion, of the popula- 
tion of the population. Of the crops grown, 
wdicat is the most important so far as produc- 
tion is concerned. Next in importance to wheat 
in the matter of total yield is gram. 

The area of the land, (excluding Patti sub- 
tehsil of Amritsar district for wdiieh figures are 
not yet available) in 1945-46 was 22,750,900 
acres, and its classitlcatiou under various heads 
was as follow’s : — 

Acres, 
768,700 
6,130,000 


Forests 

Not available for cultivation 
Other uncultivated lands excluding 

current fallow's . . . . 2,392,800 

Current fallows .. .. .. 729,000 

Net area sown dui’ing the year . . 12,736,400 

The total area of crop sowm in the province 
was 16,365,700 acres (irrigated 5,132,800 and 
unirrigated 11,232,900) acres. The area and 
outturn of pwincipai crops w'as as show’n 
helow' : — 


Area 
in acres. 

431.600 
3,312,200 

515.100 

445.100 

2,2i2;r>oo 

856,500 

4,105,400 

841,200 

300.600 

274.100 
91,300 


Outturn 
in tons. 

175.000 
1,043,400 

105,400 

43,700 

293.900 

296.000 

726.600 
53,600 

370.900 

100.600 
39,900 


Rice 
Wheat 
Barley 
.To war 

Bajra . . 

Maize 
Gram 

Ilabi Oil Seeds 
Sugarcane . , 

Cotton Cleaned- 
- Desi 

American 

The area irrigated by various sources was as 
follow’S : — 

Government canals 2,694,500 : private canals 
421,100; tante 7,100; wells 1,931,200 and other 
sources 20,200, 

The development of irrigation on the comple- 
tion of Bhakhra Dam is expected to lead to a 
great expaiusion of the area under wheat. Other 
important crops arc bajra. maize, barley, rice, 
jow'ar, oil-seeds (sarsun, iararnira, toria, ground- 
nut and sesamum) cotton and sugarcane. The 
short stafde indiiicnons varieties predominate 
in East Punjab, the American cotton covering 
only about i;3rd of the total area under cotton. 
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LAND TENURE 

Tho iirf-at maps of the landed property in the 
Punja]* is Imld by .small proprietors, who cultivate 
their own land in whole or part. The cliief 
characteristic of the tenure pcenerally is, that 
these proprietors arc as.sociated together in village 
communities, having, to a greater or lesser extent, 
Joint interest ; and under the present system of 
cash pa^mients, limited .so as to secure a certain 
profit to the proprietors, jointly responsible for the 
payment of the revenue asses.scd upon the village 
lands. It is almost an invariable incident of 
the tenure, that if any of the proprietors wishes 
to sell Ills rights, or Is obliged to part with them in 
order to .satisfy demands up<)n him, the other 
meml)crs.of the .same community have a preferen- 
tial right to purchase them at the same price as 
could be obtained from outsiders. 

2. In those communities with partial or 
entire sejmration of prop: ietary title, the measure 
of the rights and liabilities of the proprietors 
vary very much. It .sometimc.s depends .solely 
iiixm original acquisition and the operation of 
the law.s of inheritance ; in other case,s definite 
shares in the land of a village or sub-division, 
different from those which would result from the 
law of inheritance, have been established by 
custom ; in yet other cases, reference is made not 
to shares in lands, but to share.s in a well or 
other source of irrigation ; and there are also 
many cases in which no specified shares are 
achnowiedged but the area in the separate 
possession of each proprietor is the sole measure 
of his interest. 

3. In the Simla hills and in the more 
mountainous ijortions of Kangra district the 
present village communities consist -of numerous 
small hamlets, each with its own group of fields 
and separate lands, and which ha’d no bond of 
, union until they were united for administrative 
purposes at the time of the Land llevenue 
Settlement. 

4. In some cases the village communities, 
while holding and managing the land as pro- 
prietors, are bound to pay a quit rent to superior 
proprietors under wdiom they hold. The Settle- 
ment is made according to circumstances, cither 
with the superior profirietor, who coilccts the 
Government revenue as well as his quit rent 
from the communities, or with the communities 
ill actual possession of the laud, who pay the land 
revenue to Government and the quit rent to 
the superior proprietor. In either case the 
amount which the superior proprietor is entitled 

^to collect is determined at Settlement as well as 
the amount of hind llevenue demand. 

5. There are sometimes also proprietors 
holding iand.s within the estates of village 
communities, but wlio are not members of tlio 
communities, and arc not entitled to share in the 
common profit nor liable for anything more than 
the revenue of their own lands. They are called 

^ ‘' Malikan Qabza”. They pay village charges 
as well as quit rent if any to the proprietary body 
of the village. The most common examples of 
this class are the holders of plots at present or 
formeriy revenue free, in which the assignee 
were allow^ed to get proprietary possession in 
consequence of having planted gardens or made 
other improvements or because they had other 
claims to consideration in the part of the village 
community. 


The ofilcial classification of village tenure is 
as below: — 

(1) IZamindari (a) Landlord (Khalis or 

Wahid). 

(6) Commuiiai 

(Mushtarka). 

(2) Pattidarl (a) Perfect (Mukamil). 

(b) Imperfect (Ghair 
Mukamil). 

(3) Bhaicliara (a) Perfect (Mukamil). 

(d) Imperfect (Xa- 
Mukamil). 

The Province being preponderantly agricul- 
tural;, a con.siderabie proportion of the wealth 
of the people lies in livestock. Large jiroflts 
are derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product in ICangra district and 
throughout the plains generally. Though the 
trade in hides and skins has a bright future, 
for the Punjab as a wdiole the industry is not 
likely to flourish in the new set-up, 

INDUSTRY 

The industrial structure of the province Is 
pyramidal in character, with a very wide and 
durable base of cottage industries, a fair sized 
body of small scale and organised industries. 
Another striking feature of the intlustrial pattern 


as is 

shown in the following table : — 

District, No, of 

factories. 

No. Of 
operatives. 

1. 

Amritsar . . 

177 

17,421 

2. 

Gurdaspur . , 

46 

4,281 

3. 

Ferozepore . . 

40 

4,981 

4. 

Jullundur , . 

56 

3,005 

5. 

Ludhiana . , 

65 

3,240 

6. 

Hoshiarpur 

9 

209 

7. 

Kangra 

13 

218 

8 . 

Ambala 

47 

5,445 

9. 

Simla 

3 

528 

10. 

Kama! 

13 

647 

11. 

Bohtak . , 

5 

156 

12. 

Hissar 

27 

3,868 

13. 

Gurgaon 

8 

760 


Total. . 


509 


44,759 


It will be seen that there is a concentration 
of industry in the districts of Amritsar, Gurdas- 
pur and iferozepore, 'which touch the Eaddiff 
border. Over half of the registered factories 
and about 60 per cent of w^orkers engaged in 
organised industry are in these three districts. 
In the south-eastern districts of Gurgaon and 
Eolitak and the hilly district of Simla there is 
hardly any industry. 

Perennial Factories: — ^Another notable 
feature of tlie industrial fabric of the province 
is that 75 per cent of the registered factories 
are perennial. Amongst the perennial factories, 
textile and hosiery iniiis, foundries and engineer- 
ing workshops, paper and glass factories, flour 
mills and chemicals are most important. The 
Dhariwal Mills is one of the two biggest woollen 
mills in India, w’-hich manufactures about half 
of the woollen fabrics made in the whole country. 
Ludhiana is the centre of hosiery industry and 
still occupies the premier position in the whole 
of the Indian Dominion. 
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The other industrial concerns of note in the 
province are embroidery mills, absorbent cotton 
and antiseptic dressing factories, glass and 
several carpet factories at Amritsar, metal 
foundries at Batala and Jnilimdur, paper and 
pulp mill, a starch factory and a sugar mill at 
Abdiillalipur, a plywood factory at Ludhiana, 
factories manufacturing nuts and bolts at Jiilluii- 
dur and Ludliiana, steel rolling mills at Amritsar, 
Khaniia and Ludhiana, tanneries at Jullundur, 
factories for the manufacture of scientific 
apparatus at Ambala and Amritsar, fruit preser- 1 
vation at Pathankot and Ambala and chemicals I 
at Amritisar. 

Cottagfe Industries The small scale and 
cottage industries are quite numerous and varied. 
Handloom v/eaving, including manufacture 
of blankets and rugs, at Panipat, hosiery industry 
at Ludhiana, utensil making at Rewari and 
Jagadhri, tanning and wood working in JulluiulUr 
and Hosbiarpiir, rank probably the foremost 
amongst the cottage industries. The sericulture 
industry is expanding gradually and a large 
number of agriculturists in the sub-montane 
tracts are increasingly taking to it. 

The disturbances that followed the partition 
of the province have adversely affected its 
industrial life however. At present most of 
the iadustides are not working to their full 
capacity. Raw materials are in short su5>ply, 
skilled labour is not easily available, markets have 
been dislocated and banljs are not functioning 
properly. It will take sometime before normal 
working is resumed. 

MEDICAL 

The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab. 
He is assisted by an Assistant Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, and an officer on Spe- 
cial Duty, who are Officers of the Provincial Civil 
Medical Service of the rank of a Civil Surgeon ; 
and a Personal Assistant of Gazetted rank. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

The following personnel of the Punjab PubBc 
Health Deptt., are responsible for the control of 
disease and for the carrying out of work designed 
to improve the health of the people : — 

Beaiqxmrters staff : — 

Director of Public Health, Assistant Director 
of Public Health, Malariology, Provincial 
Public Analyst, Provincial Leprosy Officer, 
Entomologist, Statistical Officer, Inspectress, 
Health Centres. 

Pobiic Health work is organised in 2 

Ranges*’ each in charge of an Assistant 
Director of Public Health. The 13 districts of 
Punjab' are included in these Ranges. 

The basic public health staff for a District is : — 

1 District Medical Officer of Health, 4 
Sanitary Inspectors, 1 Superintendent of 
Vaccination, 16 Vaccinators. 

The basic district staff is reinforced from the 
following cadres organised for special work 

A Public Health Corps concerned pri- 
marily with the control of epidemic disease and 
sanitation in villages. 


There are 12 units in the corps each consisting 
of — 

1 Sub-Assistant Health Officer, 1 Sanitary 
Inspector, 2 Sanitary Supervisors, 12 
Sanitary Patrols (Labourers). 

One such uxiit is normally attached to each distrid* 

, An anti-malaria organisation of 6 units, 
each consisting of ; — 

1 Sub-Assistant Health Officer, 1 Entomo- 
logical Assistant, 5 Anti-malaria Super- 
visors, 25 Anti-malaria Patrols. 

Problems relating to nutrition are investi- 
gated by specially trained staff which includes ; — ■ 

I 1 Nutrition Officer, 1 Lady Doctor, 1 S\ib- 
assistanfc Health Officer, 2 Sanitary 
Inspectors. 

Increasing effort is being directed towards 
ensuring that food-stuffs sold throughoiit the 
Province are of good quality. Sixteen Govern- 
ment Pood Inspectors are employed, in addition 
to those appointed by local bodies, who regularly 
sample wholesale and retail stocks. Samples 
are examined at a Headquarters Laboratory 
at Ambala. 

I Government has recently expanded maternity " 
and child welfare work. There are now 
I throughout the Province 00 maternity and child 
welfare centres staffed by fully trained lady 
health visitors, who supervise the training and 
work of indigenous divas. About 37 additional 
centres are being formed. 

Hookworm r— A special organisation for. 
prevention and treatment of Hookworm disease 
is in operation in the areas in which this disease 
is prevalent. 

The following personnel carry out the work : — 

Consisting of 2 Sanitary Inspectors, Eight 
units each consisting of 

1 Sub-Asstt. Surgeon, 1 Dispenser. 

1 Entomologist, 2 Sub-Assistant Health 
Officers, i Pield Assistant, 6 Sanitary 
Supervisors, 12 Sanitary Patrols, 2 
Laboratory Assistants, 2 Laboratory 
Attendants. 

An Anti-leprosy cadre consisting of : — 

1 Provincial Leprosy Officer, 1 Assistant 
Leprosy Officer, for Kangra, 1 Assistant 
Leprosy Officer, for Eulu, 1 Nurse Dai. 

Leprosy surveys are undertaken and measures 
instituted for the control of the disease. 

"Whole-time Municipal Medical Officers of 
Health are employed in the following towns 

Amritsar, Ferozepore, Jullundur, Ludhiana. 

Ail District Municipal Medical Officers of . 
Health are Inspectors under the Factory Act and 
ai*e responsible for ensuring that the rules laid , 
down for safeguarding the health of workers arc 
observed. 

There is a Public Health Branch of the Public 
Works Deptt., which is concerned with the 
planning and Cvarrying out of work in connection 
with the provision of water-supplies and drainage 
and sewerage schemes in towns and villages. 
This organisation consists of a Chief Engineer 
who is a Secretary to Government, 2 Superin- 
tending Engineers and the, following additional 
personnel : — ■ 

Executive Engineers, Sub-Divisional Officers, 
Subordinates* 
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EDUCATION 

HapJd atrldos have been made in education 
in East Punjab- The advance has not been 
coniined to any one form of education but is 
spread over all grades and varieties. In addition 
to Institutions maintained in all parts of the 
province by private enterprise, Government 
itself maintains 7 arts colleges, (including 
fpr women) 2 training colleges, one for males 
and the other for iemales. One normal school 
for males, 3 training classes and combined iu- 
stitutions for females, 70 secondary schools for 
boys and girls and 17 centres for voeationiil train 
iiig. Apart from these institutions for general 
education, Government maintains one higher 
grade professional institution, viz., Glaiicy 
Medical College, Amritsar. In addition there 
are several technical and industrial schools 
scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in the 
charge of the premier who is assisted in the work 
of administration by the Director of Public. 
Instruction, 

POLICE 

The Police force is divided into District 
.Police, liftilway Police, Criminal Investigation 
Ilepartment and Provincial Additional Police. 
The combined force is under the control of the 
'Inspector-General, who is a member of the 
gazetted force has under him two Deputy 
Inspectors-Goneral in charge of ranges comprising I 
several districts. The ~ Criminal Investiga- ' 
tUbn Department is controlled by the Asst. 
Inspector-General, who is also in charge of the 
Finger Print Bureau at Phiilaur. There is a 
Police Training School at Phiilaur in charge of 
a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police is under an Assistant' 
Inspector-General, The Provincial Armed Police 
is controlled by a commandant. The. District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents each of 
whom is in charge of a district and has under him 
one or more Assistant Superintendents or Deputy 
Superintendents. 

As a Security Measure the creation of National 
Volunteer Corps has also been effected. It is 
under the control of an Assistant Inspector' 
General of Police. 

JUSTICE 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
a High Court, whicii is the higliest court in East 
Punjab and Depii in civil cases, final appellate 
authority in criminal cases, and has powers of 
original criminal jurisdiction in cases where 
European British subjects arl? charged with 
serious offences and orginal civil jurisdiction 
in special cases. 

The Court sits at Simla and is composed of a 
Chief Justice, five puisne Judges and one addi- 
tional Judge (either Civilians or Barristers or! 
Advocates). Subordinates to the High Court are ■ 
the District and Sessions Judges (10 in number) 
each of whom exercises civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in a civil and session division com- 
prising one or more districts. 

THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 
No review of East Punjab will be complete 
without a reference to the refugee problem. This 
problem has been dealt with in greater detail in 
another section for, in a sense it is an All-India 
problem though East Punjab is more immediate- 
ly affected. , 


About 4 million Hindus and Sikhs left West 
Punjab for East and about the same number of 
Muslims left East Punjab for West, This 
uphea%^al presents three main problems, evacua- 
tion, relief and rehabilitation. The present 
position may he summarized as follows : There 
are now about 700,000 Hindus and Sildis staying 
in refugee camps at ,4.mritsar, Cheharta, Gurdas^ 
pur, Ferozepore, Julliindur, Li dhiana, HosMar- 
pur Hissar, Rohtak, Ambala, Karnai, Panipat, 
Sbahabad. Kurukshetra and Gurgaon. The 
largest camp is at Ifurukslietra and is being 
directly run by the Central Government. Shelter 
was provided wherever possible. All schools 
and colleges were closed upto February 20, 1948 
and all available living space requisitioned. 
Tents too have been put up. Adequate arrange- 
ments have been made for feeding the refugees 
and the following scale of ration has been fixed ; 
Atta or rice 10 oz., -dai lo-.; vegetables loz.; oil or 
vegetable ghee loz.; gur or snga ^oz.; salts and . 
condiments 4oz.; milk per day for children 
below five 1 lb. ; fruit, milk and vitamin tablets 
and other special items are issued on medical 
advice. In addition, nursing and expectant 
mothers and the certified sick get 1 lb. of milk a 
day. Then the refugees are provided with 
clothing and medical relief when necessary. 
Vaccination and inotailation are also undertaken 
to prevent spread of disease. Altogether the 
East Punjab Government expect to spend a 
little over Rs. 7 crores on refugee relief and 
rehabilitation. 

THE BUDGET 

A deficit of R.s, 6.69 crores was revealed by 
I)r. Gopicliaad Bhargava, Premier and Finance 
Minister, presenting to the East Punjab Assembly 
the first annual budget of the Province for the 
year 1948-49. The Premier estimated the 
revenue receipts ai^ Rs. 11.13 crores and the 
revenue expenditure at' Bs. 17.82 crores. 

A feature of the budget is the enhancement 
of excise duty on country spirit, Indian-made 
foreign spirit, oniuin and bhang, which is estimat- 
ed to yield an additional revenue of Rs. 33 lakhs. 

The Prehiier disclosed that, out of a total 
expenditure of Rs.4.Sl crores on civil adminis- 
tration^ the police alone accounted for Rs. 2.69 
crores with the result that, whereas in joint 
Punjab the expenditure on police was about 
14 per cent, of the total revenue expenditure In 
East Punjab. 

Referring to the food .situation, Dr. Bhargava 
said that with the incoming of the new crop it 
was proposed to decontrol food grains and with- 
draw rationing. 

Dealing with refugees and rehabilitation, the 
Premier revealed that during the next year the 
department expected to spend a little over 
seven crores of rupees. 

The Premier announced the following taxation 
proposals designed to supplement the revenues 
to a little over Rs. 1 crore. 

(1) The sales tax exemption limit is to be 
raised from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 19,999 and to le%'y 
the tax at a uniform rate of Rs. 1/9 per cent, 
in case of annual turnovers of Bs. 20,000 and 
above. 

(2) Petrol tax which is levied at the rate of 
one anna six pies per Imperial gallon is, proposed 
to be raised to tliree annas per Imperial gallon . 

(3) The Government propose to raise the 
rate of property tax also from 7-1/2 to 10 per 
cent, per annum. 
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Heads op AocouxVT. 

NCES OF 1 

Budget 
Estimate, 
15-8-47 to 
31-3-48 

. , , Reyeiteje Bechpts 

(In thousands 

Principal Reads of Revenue 

of Rupees,)" 

IV — Taxes on Income other 

than Corporation Tax. 

1,00,00 

VII— Land Revenue (gross) • . 

75, GO 

Deduct — Portion of Land 

Revenue due to 


Irrigation 

—8,0;. 

Net Land Revenue . • 

00,35 

VITI — Provincial Excise 

J,24,2I 

. IX— Stamps' .. ' . 

30, OU 

X— Forests ,, 

30,90 

XI — Registration 

. 5,2S 

XII — Receipts under Motor 


Vehicles Acts . . 

2,0C 

XIII— Other Taxes and Duties 

. . 27,42 

Total . . 

3,92,19 

Irrigation 

X VII— I rrigation — W orks for 

which Capital Ac- 


counts are kept — 


Direct Receipts 

1,09,40 

Indirect credits (Land 


Revenue duo tO| 


Irrigation) .. 

8,05 

Gross amount , . 

1,18,05 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

—73,02 

Net XVII— I rrigation 


Receipts 

44,43 

XVni — Irrigation — Works for , 


which no Capital Ac- 


counts are kept 

68 

Total . . 

.45,11 

Debt Services 


XX — Interest 

0,75 

Total .. 

0,75 

Civil Administration 


XXI — A d m i n i 8 1 ration of 


Justice , .. : .‘-i- 

5,11 

XXII— Jails and Convict 

Settlements 

■ 17 

XXTXI— Police 

3,10 

XXXVI — M iscellaneous Depart- 

1,30 

ments 

Total . . 

9,98 

Beneficent Departments 

6,85 

XXVI— Education 

xxxai— Medical 

I ' A, 83 

XXVIIX— Public Health . . 

57 

XXIX— Agriculture 

10,01 

XXX— Veterinary 

1,30 

XXXI— Co-operation 

58 

XXXII— Industries 

1,31 


Total 


25,45] 


Heads oe Accouot. 


.KHtim.-i.te, 
ir)-8-i7 to 
33-:i-48 


IXPENDiTCTRE Charged to 
liEVENUE 

Direct d&mande on the Revenue 

7 — Land Eeventie 

8— ProTincial Excise 

9 — Stamps 

10 — Forests 

11 — Registration . . 

12 — Charges on account ol Motor] 

VeiiicTe.s Acts 

18 — Other Taxes and Duties 

Total . 

Irrigation Revenue Accounts 

17— Interest on Irrigation Works] 

for which Capital Accounts' 
are kept 

18 — Other Irrigation Expenditure] 

financed from ordinary 
revenues 

Total 


Debt Services 

22 — Interest on Debt and othei 
Obligations.. 

^3 — Appropriation for Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 


Total .. 

Civil Administration 

25— General Administration 

27 — Administration of Justice - ■ 

28 — Jails and Convict Settlements] 

29 — Police 

47 — Miscellaneous Departments . 

Total . 


Beneficent DepaHments 

38 — Scientific Departments 
37 A' — Education . 

38 — Medical 

39 — Public Health 

40 — Agriculture . 

41*— Yeterinary . 

42— Co-operation . 

48— Industries , 

Total 

CivU WorJss and Misedlaneom\ 
Public ImprovemenU 

50— Civil Works .. 

52 — Interest on Capital Outlay on 
Electricity Schomes 
52A — Other Hgvciuic iOxpoinllture 
connected with Electricity 
Schemes 


Total - 


(In ihmmndS' 
of Rupees,) 



71,29 
20,37 
1 7,39 

2,03 


2,GH,22 


89,55 
29,34 
!i),43 
21,18 
17,77 
13,14 
3;", 91 


2,03,02 

70,52 

29,15 


i,o2,n . 
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Hbads Of Ammm, 


CiHl Wofhs and Miscdiamomj 
Public ImpvovemmU 

XXXIX— Civil Worlds . . 

XLI — Beceipts from Electri- 
city Schemes (gross) , . 

Dedud--{1) Working Expenses 
(Other than Establishment) 

(2) Depre c i a t i o n 
Fund Deposit . . 
(3) Establishment Charges and 
Other Misceiianeoiis Expenditure; 
Xet XLI — E lectricity 
Schemes . . 


Budget 
Estimate, 
15-8-47 to 
31-3-48 


Heaps of Aoooxriu, 


2.19 

Budget 
Estimate, 
15-8-47 lo 
31-3-48. 


Total . 


Miscellaneous 

XLIll — ^Transfers from Famine] 
Belief Fund. . 

XLIV — Beceipts ,m aid of 
Superannuation 
XLV — Stationery and Printing] 
•XLYI — Miscellaneous . . 

Total 


Contributions and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments between Central 
and Provincial Governments > 

L — ^Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between thej 
Central and Provin-j 
cial Governments 

Total Bevenue Beceipts 

Extraordinary Items 
LI — Extraordinary Beceipts| 
Total lievenuc 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.' 


3,43 


33,50 

—8,53 

—3,34 

—8,73 


12,90 


10,31) 


1,30 

77 

30,03 


32,10 


15 


5,28,15 


00,00 


5,88,15 


Beceipts. 


(Budget 15-8-471 
! to 31-3-4S I 


MisoeUaneom 
[64 — Famine 

166 — Superannuation ASIowancesj 
[ and Pensions 
'56 — Stationery and Printing 
57 — Miscellaneous — 

(a) Miscellaneous ... 

Total 

Contributions and Miscdlmeous\ 
adjustments between Central and\ 
Provincial Governments 

62 — ^Miscellaneous adjustments] 
between the- Central and 
Provincial Governments 

Total Bevenue Expenditure] 
charged to Bevenue .. 
Extraordinary Items 

63 — Extraordinary charges 
]03-A — Expenditure on Post-War 

Beconstruction and Planning 
:G3-B — ^Expenditure on Post-War 
Development Schemes 
Total 

Capital Accounts Chaegjbd to 
Bevenue, i.e., met ekom 
Extraordinary Beceipts 
10— Construction of Irrigation, 
etc., Works 

43-A — Capital Outlay on Indus-] 
trial Development 
60-A — Capital Outlay on Civil] 

Works 

‘53— Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes .. .. 

56-A — Commutation of Pensions . 
iTotal Capital Accounts charged to 
Bevenue, i.e., met from Extra- 
ordinary Beceipts 
Total Expenditure charged to] 
Bevenue 

Capital Expenditure not 

OHARGED TO BEVENUB 
1 68— Construction of Irrigation 
Works .. .. 

72 — Capital Outlay on Industrial 
Development 

81 — Civil Works outside the 
Bevenue Account 
81- A — Capital Outlay on Electri- 
city Schemes 
i32 — Capital Account of other 
Provincial Works outside 
the Bevenue Account . . 1 
Payments of Commuted value 

of Pensions 

85- A— Capital Outlay on Schemes 
connected with the war, 1939. . 

Total Capital Accounts not 
charged to Bevenue 


Disbursements. 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
1,60 

■ —1,57 
7,88 

1,15.95 


1,23,76 


7,58,40 


61,61 


01,61 


22,85 


22,85 


8,42,92 


1,03,59 

25,00 

42,52 

69.24 

3,95 


50 

2 0,50 


3,25,30 


Permanent Debt .. 

Floating Debt 

Loans from the Central Govern- 
ment 

Total .. 


PUBLIC Debt 
(In thousands 

of Rupees.) ' , 

Permanent Debt (Discharged) . . 

1.00. 00 Floating Debt .. .. .. 

Loans from the. Central Govern- 
.. nipnts— Bepaymeats 

3.00. 00 . Total Public Debt 


Budget 15-8-47 
to 31-3-48 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
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Budget 
15-8-47 
to 31-3-48. 

Disbursements. 

Budget 
15-8-47 
to 31-3-48 

Uneiinded Debt 


{In thousands 
of Rupees,) 
15,16 

Provident Funds 

(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
10,26 

15,16 

Total Unfunded debt 

10,29 - 


Seceipts, 


State Provident Funds 
Total Unfunded debt 


Appropriation for Beduction on 
Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinking and Depreciation Funds 
for loans raised in the market. 
Other appropriations , . 
Famine Belief Fund 
Motor Transport ileserve Fund 

Depreciation Beserye Fund — 
Electricity 


Depreciation Beserve Fund — 
Motor Transport 
Depreciation Beserve Fund for, 
Government Presses 
Deposits of Local Funds , , 

Civil Deposits 
Boad Development Fund 
Besearch Fund 

Advances not bearing interest- 
Advances Bepayable .. 
Permanent Advances . . 
Accounts with Burma Govern-j 
ment , . . . 

Accounts with Reserve Bank 

Suspense — 

Suspense Accounts 
Cheques and Bills 

Departmental <fc Similar Ac-j 
counts — 

Civil Departmental balances , . 
Miscellaneous — 

Government Account 

Total .. 

Loans and Advances Bearing 
Interest 

Loans to Municipalities and 

Advances to Cultivators, etc. . . 
Loans to Government Servants . . 

Total 

Cash Eemittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- j 
ing accounts to tlie same 
'Accountant-General 
Reserve Baiik;of India Bemittancesj 
Adjusting accounts between 

Central Provincial Govern- 

ments 

Adjusting accounts with Railways. 
Inter-Provincial suspense account. 

Total .. 

Total Provincial Receipts 

Opening Balance 

Grand Total . 


Deposits and advances. 



Appropriation for E, eduction oi 



Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinking and depreciation Funds 


-• 

for loans raised in the market, 

.. 


Famine Belief Fund 


6 

Motor Transport Reserve Fund . . 


5,12 

Depreciation Beserve Fund — 
Electricity . . . . . . 

1,78 

62 




Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses , . 


1,0*8,42 

1,90,90 

Deposits of Local Funds . , 

1,05,71 

1,48 

Civil Deposits 

1,90,03 


Boad Development Fund 

1,48 

17,32 

Advances not bearing interest — 
Advances repayable . . 

20, 0%^- 

1 

Permanent Advances .. *. 

15 

28 

Accounts with Burma Govern- 
ment . . . . .. 

28 

8 

Accounts with Reserve Bank . . 

8 

1,27,92 

Suspense- 
Suspense Accounts 

1,33,47 

1,94,82 

Cheques & Bills 

1,94,64 

3,19 

Departmental & Similar Ac- 
counts^ — 

Civil Departmental balances . , 

3,48 

. . ■ -j 

Miscellaneous — 

Government Account . . 


6,50,31 

Total .. 

' 6,51,17 

197 

LOANS AND Advances by 
! Provincial Government 

Loans to Municipalities and 
Advances to Cultivators, etc, . . 

88,50 

36 

Loans to Government Servants . . 

63 

233 

Total . . 

89, is 

Remittances 


11,07,82 

Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
Accountant-General 

11,04,62 

'3,49,12 

Reserve Bank of India Remittances 

3,49,12 

59,82 

Adjusting accounts between 
Central & Provincial Govern- 
ments 

59,82 

2,39 

Adjusting accounts with Railw’ays 

2,39 

1,36 

Inter-Provincial suspense account 

1,36 

16,10,51 

Total . . 

16,07,31 

29,66,46 

Iota! Provincial Disbursements . . 

35,26,12 

99.66 

CJIosing Balance . . 

—4,60,00 

30,66?12 

Grand Total . . 

30,66,12 
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GOVERNMENT 

Prior to the amendmeot of the Government 
of iBcimActin 1919 the head of the administm- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
.Iht' ranks of .the. Indian Cfivil .Service,.^ ■ Under, 
the Act of 1919 the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
in-Conneil being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and tlm Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. With the introduc' I 
tioa of part III of the Government of India 
Act, 1085, this Executive Council has been 
substituted by a Council of Ministers 
and the Legislative Council by an enlarged 
Lesr^sUtivd Assembly with wide powers of 
legislation and. control. With the passing of 
the Indian Independence Act of 1947, the Pror 
Vince was partitioned and thus the new 
Province of East Punjab came into existence. 

The business of Government as before is 
carried on through the usual Secretariat which 
consists of five Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, 
(2) Home, (8) Finance, (4) Medical and Local 
L Government and Industries and (5) Civil Supply 
f Department; four Under-Secretaries, and two 
V , Assistant Secretaries. In the Public Works 
! ■ Department, there are five Chief . Engineers 

’ two in the Buildings and Koads Branch, one in 
the Electricity Branch and two in the Irrigation 
Iwwhttianch while the Legal Remembrancer is also 

™ f.htt S/a/'rrkf.jVTCTT fn in f.hft T.ai 




•the Secretary to Government in the Legislative 
Department. The head of the Police Department 
is Joiiit Secretary and of the Education Depart- 
ment a Secretary to Government. Under 
the Governor the province is administered by two 
Commissioners for Jullundur and Ambala divi- 
sions, who exercise general control over the 18 
Deputy Commissioners in districts. 

The principal heads of Department in the 
province are given below. 

ADMINISTRATION 
GOYEBNOR, H. E. SIR CHANDULAL 
MADHAVLAL TRIYEDI, K.C.S.I., G.I.E., 
O.B.E.jI.C.S. 

PERSONAL STAFF 
Beeretmy, N. K. Mukarji, I.C.S. 

^ Militanj Secretary, A.R.N. Davies. " 
Aide'de-Camp, Captain P. S. Mehta, 

^ COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Premier — The Hpn’ble Mr, Gopi Chand 
Bhargava, 

P Minister for Laio and Order, Justice, Jails, 
Land Tievemie, Irrigation and Electricity — The 
Hon’ble Sardar Swaran Singh. 

Minister for Public Works, Civil Supplies and 
. Tra Hon'ble Captain Ranjit Singh. 

PK Minister for Relief and Rekalnlitation — The 
^Hon’ble Sardar Pratap Singh. 

^ Minuter for Forests, Agriculture^, Veterinary 
and Co-operation— Th-Q Hon'ble Giani Kartar 
Singh. 

Minister for Finance, Local Self-Government 
and Industries— Hh-Q Hon’ble Choudhry Krishna 
Gopal Dutt. 

Minister for Labour and Excise'~---ThB Hon’ble 
Shree Prithvi Singh Azad. 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT- 
Chief Sevretary — M, R, Sachdev, O.I.E., 

0. B.E.,I.C.S. 

Secretary, Medical Local Government and 
Labour Departments — M. R. Bhxde, I.C.S. 

Secretary, Industries Department — J. M. Shrina- 
gesh, I.C.S. 

Secretary, Civil Supplies Department — R, 
Sachdev, C.I.B., O.B.E., LG.S. 

, Secretary, Finance Department — K.S, Malhotra, 

1. A, & A.S. , 

Borne Secretary and Provincial Transport 
Controller — ^Nawab Singh, I.C.S. 

Additional Secretary, Civil Supplies Depart- 
ment — E. N. Mangat Rai, I.C.S. 

Finance Commissioner, Revenue and Develop-" 
ment Departmmts — P. K. Haul, I.C.S. 

Financial Commissioner, Refugees dh 
Rehabilitation Departments — ^P. N. Thapar, 
C.I.E., I.C.S. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 

Irrigation Branch 

Secretary — (Canals), R. B. Shri Gita Ram Garg. 
Secretary — (Projects), S.B. Saider Sarup Singh. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary — (1) R. B. Brij Mohan Lai, I.S.E. 
Secretary — (2) P. L. Varma, I.S.E. 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS 
Director of Agriculture—S. B. S. Lai Singh. 
Director of Land Records —Pandit Lakshmi 
Chander Vashishta, P.C.S. 

Director of Public Instructi&n — G. C. Chatterji, 
M.A.,I.E.S. 

hispector-General of Police— S. Sant Parkash 
Singh, I.P. 

Chief Conservator of Forests— J. Singh, 
M.B.E.,LF.S. 

^ Imj^tor-General of Civil Hospitals — CoL 

Director of Public Health — Dr. A. R. Mehta, 
■D.P.H. ■■■■ ■■■■ 

Inspector-General of Prisons — R.B.B.P.Katoch. 
Accountant-General — R. C. Khanna. 

Post Master-General— lA.B.'L. Dhanpat Rai. 

PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION 

Chairman— Btam. Chandra, C.E.I., 

I.C.S. 

Members — S . S. Sant Singh, P.C.S,; Ch. Bhara 
Singh, B.A., LL.B. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB 
Sir John Lawrence, Bart., O.o.B.. 1856 

Sir Robert Montgomery, k.o.b . . . . 1859 

Donald Friell McLeod, o.B. . . . , 1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 

K.O.S.I., O.B., died at Tonk, January 1871, 

R. H. Davies, c.s,i. 1871 

R, E. Egerton, o.s.l 1877 

Sir diaries U, Aitohison, K.O.S.I., 0.I,K. . . 1882 

James Broadwood Lyal 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.o.S.l 1892 

Wmiam Macworth Young, o.s.l. . . .. 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.O.S.I 1902 

Sir D. C, J. Ibbetson, K.O.S.I., resigned 1007 
22nd January 1908, 

T. G, Walker, o.S.l. (Offg.) . . . . 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.O.I.H., o.s.l... ,, 1908 

James MoCrone Douie (Offg.) .. 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, K.O.S.I. 1918 

Sir Edward Maclagan, k.o.x.®., c.s.i. . , 1919 
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LIEUTENANT GOVEENORS OF THE PUNJAB 
Contd,-- 

Sir Iildward Madaiian, K.CfJ.Py,j, O.S.I. .. 1920 

SSr 'Malcolm Hailey, K..ci,s.r..oj.P, , • 1924 

Sir GooKrey *ie Moatmoreney, G.C.I.E,, 192B 
,K.O,SJ.,.K.O.V.C.,-C.B.E. 

SirKerbart Wiiikim Emerson, Q.CJ.e., 193?. 
K.O.S.I., 0.LB.,0.8.1S., 1,0.8, 


Sir Henry Duffieid Orailv, Bart., G.O.I.E., 1938 
K.O.8.I., i;o,s. 

Sir Bertand James Glancy, G.C.I.B., 3943 
K C I E. 

Sir Evan Meredith Jenkins, E.O.S.I., 191 G 
K.C.I.E., I.G.S 

Sir Chandnlal Madbavlal TfiYC„h', K.C.S.I., 1947 

CJ,E., 1.0, S. 


EAST PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Speaker, — Sardar Ka^poor Singh, B.A., LL.B. 

SecTdnry.-SixreLeii Abnasha Singh, Barrister-at-Law, 

Hon’hle Br. Gopi Chand Bhargava (UniversUy) i Hon’ble Sardar Swaran Singh, B.A., LL.B. 
{JuUvndnr BVsi. Sikh lUiml) ; Hon’blc Mr. Chandhri Lehri Singh, B.A., LL.B. {Rohfak, North, 
General Rvral)\ Hon’blc Sardar I*artap Singh, M. A. (Amnts’flr South, Sikh Rural); Hon’blo Sardar 
Tshar Singh Majhail (Aniritsar North, Sikh Rural) : Hon’ble Captain Ranjit Singh (Ilissar South, 
General Rural); Hon’ble Shri Prithvi Singh Azeai {Amhala and Simla, Reserved Seat); Sardar 
.Baehan Singh {Ludhiana Central, Sikh Rural ) ; Badlu Ram Chandhri (Rohtak Central, General Rural ) ; 
Thakiir Boll Ram, B.A,, LL.B. {Kangra East, General Rural); 3\aiidit Bhagat Ram Sharma, B.A., 
LL.B, (lOmgra West, General Rural) ; Lala Bhagwan Bass {East Punjab, Commerce and Industry ) ; 
Balip Singh Thakiir {Kangra South, General Rural ) ; Pandit Burga Cliaiid, Kaushisli (Ambala 
Eirision, Landholders) ; Seth Ganga Saran {Trade Union, Labour); Sardar Ourbachan Singh 
{Eerozepnir Ifcsf, Sikh Rural) ; Master Gntbania {JuUundur, General Rural, Reserved Seat); 
Sardar Inder Singh {Eastcrrb Towns, Sikh Urban) ; Chandhri Jagdish Chander {Karnal North, 
General Rural ) ; Sardar Jagjit Singh Mann Division, Landholders ) ; Pandit Ji'wan Lall 

(South-East Gurgaon, General Rural); Sardar Kabul Singh {Jullundur East, Sikh Rural); Sardar 
Kehar Singh {Jagraon, Sikh Rural ) ; Lala Kedar Nath Sehgal {AmrUsar, General Rural ) ; Chandhri 
Mangoo UvaxiiEoshiarpur West, General Rural, Reserved Seat); Chandhri Mattu Ram 
Eeimepur, General, Reserved Seat ) ; Chandhri Mehr Chand {Roskiarpur West, Reserved Seat) ; Pandit 
Mohan Lai {Una, General Rural); 'Koh'at %mgh.Ra,o {North-West Gurgaon, General Rural); Sardar 
Narotam Singh (South-East Punjabi Sikh Rural); Pancham Chand -Thaknr, B.A., LL.B. {Kangra 
North, General Rural ) ; Br. Shrimati Parkash Kanr {Amritsar, Sikh Women ) ; Sardar Piara Singh 
(Eoshiarpur South, Sikh Rural); Prabodh Chandra Rural); Chandliri Prem 

Singh {South-East Gurgaon, General Rural, Reserved Seat); Mehta Ranbir Singh {Ludhiana and 
Ferozepur, General Rural ) ; Chandhri Rattan Singh Tabib {Ambala and Simla, General Rural) 
Sardar Rattan Singh {Ferozepur North, Sikh Rural); Sardar Rattan Singh {Ferozepur East), Sikh 
Rural); Chandhri Sahib Ram {Ilissar North, General Rural); Sardar Sajjan Singh {Patii, Sikh 
Rural ); Chandhri Samar Singh {Karnol South, General Rural) ; Br. Sant Ram Seth {Amritsar City, 
General, Urban); Sant Ram ( Jullundur, General, Reserved Seat); Sardar Sarmiikh Singh {Ambala 
North, Sikh Rural ) ; Shrimati Shanno Devi Shegal {South-Eastern Towns, General Urban) ; Chandhri 
Slier Singh {JMjjar, General Rural); Sardar Shiv Singh {Giirdaspur North, Sikh Rural); Sardar 
SMv Saran Singh (ICg«i7'"g and Norilterti Eoshiarpur, Sikh Rural ) ; l/andit Sri Ram Sharma (Southern 
Towns, General Urban ) : Siiciarshan Seth {Eastern Towns, General Urban) ; Chandhri Snndar Lai 
{Karnul NoHh, General Rural, Reserved Seat) ; Chandhri Siira.i Mai, B.A., X.L.B. {Eansi, General 
Rural) ; Sardar, Sardar Sahib Tara Singh {Ferozepur South, Sikh Rural) ; Sardar Udiiam Singh 
{AmrUsar Central. Sikh Rural); Sardar Waryain Singh {Bdtala, Sikh Rural); Sardar Ajit Singh 
{Ex-member, So\ith'West 2^ unjab, Sikh Rural) ; Lala Behari Lai Chanana (Ex-member,^ Punj'alhm^ 
Assembly representing South-East IShdtan Division, General Rural); Shri Sachar, Bliim Sen, B.A., 
LL.B. (Ex-member, " West Punjab AssenMy representing Lahore City, General Urban ) ; Sardar Ba!ii> 
Singh Kang {Ex~mmber, Pmijab Assembly representing Lyallpur East, Sikh Rural ) ; Shri Dev 
Ra 'Sethi {Ex-member, West Punjab Assembly represefUing Lyallpur and Jhmig, General Rural) 
ihindit Faqir Chand {Ex-member, West Punjab Assembly representing West Lahore Division, General 
Rural) ; Sardar Gnrbadian Singh Bajwa {Ex-member, West Punjab Assembly representing Sialkot, * 
Sikh, Riirul ) ; Cliandbri Harbhaj Ram (Ex-member, West Punjab Assembly representing Lyallpur and . 
Jhang, General Rural, Reserved Seat); Sardar Jaswant Singh Bugal {Ex- member, IFcaf Punjab m 
Assembly representing North-West Punjab, Sikh Rural) ; Sardar Joginder Singh Mann (Ex-member, , 
BVai I^unjab Assembly representing Gujrammla and Shakdara, Sikh Rural) ; Sardar Kartar Singh 
(Ex-member, West Punjab Assembly represeMing Lyallpur West, Sikh Rural); Chandhri Krishna 
Copal Butt {Ex-memher, West Punjab Assembly represe^Uing North Eastern Towns, General Urban);^ 
Br. Lehna Singh Sethi {Ex-memher, TTVs# Punjab Assembly representing NortkAVestern Towns, General^- 
Urban) ; Sardar Man Singh Jathedar {Ex-msmber, West Punjab Assembly representing Sheikkupura^; 
West, Sikh Rural ) ; Sant Karider Singh (Ex-'member, West Punjab Assembly representing Moidgomery C« 
East, Sikh Rural ) ; Mahant Prem Singh {Ex-'inember, West ihmjah Assembly representing Gujrat 
and Shahpur Sikh Rural) ; Sarriar Sardnl Singh, (Ex-niernber, West Punjab AssenMy representing 
Lahore West, Sikh RunU ) ; Shrimati Sita Bevi (Ex-member, West Punjab Assembly representing 
Lahore (Hty, General Women Urban); Chandhri Sunder Singh (Ex-member, West Punjab Assembly . 
representing Amritsar and Sialkot, General Rural, Reserved Seat ) ; Professor Tilak Raj Chadha 
{Ex-member, hViff Punjab Assembly representing Western Totvns, Sikh Urban ) ; Shri Yirendra ; 
{Ex-member^ TW Punjab Assembly r&pmeiWimg West Division^ Multan, General Mural), ; 
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Madras 


Madras Presidency occupies t ho whole the Presidency. 

I southern portion of the P( ninsiila, and, Departme 
oxfhidin:^ iho State^% all of w'hich have V? + 

' now aecedod tt> the Government of India, has an anuuitea to ti 
an-a"on 24,363 square miles. It has on the east, 

, *Eni the Bay of Bonita], a coast line of about ‘Unhatca to tn 
■ L250 miles'; on the south, on the Arabian Sea, a mhourers ana S( 
coast lino of about 450 miles. In all this extent tion farms, fe 
of coast, however, there i.s nob a single natural 
harbour of any iinportaneo ■ the ports, with nisututea at tlK 
the exception of Madras, and jxndiaps of Cochin 
and Vizagapatain are merely u])en roadsteads. timmmtmmmmmmmmm 
A plateau varying in iieight above sea-Ievel 
from about 1,000 to about 3,000 feet and stretch- 
i fig northwards from the JS'ilgiri Tfills, oecupies ^ ^ 

file central area of the Presidency ; on either 
side are the Bastern uiid tiie Western Chats, 
which meet in tin* Nilgiris. The iieight 
of the western inountain-ehain has an im- 
portant etfect on the rainrail. Where the 
chain is iiigli, tlie intena'pted rain-clouds 
give a heavy fail, whicli may amount to 
3 50 inches on the seaw'ard side, but, compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of til© range. Where the chain is low, r;iin- 
clouds are not cheeked in their westvvOTd 
course. In the central tableland on the cast 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- - . 

excessive. The rivers, which flow from ■ » 

west to east, in their earlier course drain rathoi "« 

than irrigate the country; but the deltas of ^ 

the Godavari, Kistna and Cau very are ] »roducti^'e i 

of fair crops even in time of diought and | 

are the only portion-s of the east coast where • 

agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall . 

rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be[ 
untimely, 

POPULATION 

Thejmpulation of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1941 as 49,840,564, an increase 
of 6,181,826 over the figure of 1931. The 
Increase was not uniform. The districts which 
had suffered most inl921 tended to show large 
increases in 1931--BoIlary and Agencies were population, occupies the largest cultivable area, 
marked illustrations. As a natural copllary cotton and sugarcane are by no means 
to an increase in population the Presidency inconsiderable crops of the province and are 
density has risen. Hindus ac^unt for 8{»,7, receiving close attention at the hands of the 
-per cent, of the Madras population, Muslims local agricultural authorities. The area under 
7 per cent, and Christians 4 per (pnt. The cotton irrigated and uiiirrigated was .1,560,530 
actual number in other communities 5s inconsi- acres hi 1940-47 and, as in the case of paddy, 
The vast majority of the population is efforts .are being made to produce better 
*of the Dravidian race and the principal Bravi- strains of cotton suited to different localities 
dlan languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken by means of both selection and hybridi- 
by 19 and IS miHion persona r^pectively. xation. From existing good staple areas, 
49 per cent, of the j^pulation talk Tamil, 37J improved varieties have been systematically 
per cent. Telugu, 7-9 per cent. Malayalam, introduced. 
jOriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tuln follow In 

that order with percentages above i. A special feature of the agricultural activ- 

_^The executive authority of the Province is ities in the Presidency is the large industry 
^xercised on belialf of His Majesty by the wdilch the planting community have huilt 
■g^vmiov who is aided by a Cabinet of 13 up, contributing substantiallv to the economic 
^aisters, development of the province. I’liev have 

■7 . -AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES organised thmnseivcs as an unregistered, body 

I»pnU«on.“Thf^4^1 ““I » 

chotam. mgl and eimibir The Industrial crops P'™™8 Pr«a>>«s- 

and groundnut. Agrl- The aggregate value of the seaborne trade of 
eultum Mucation is rapidly progressing in f the Bresideney was ils, 82.58 creates in 1936-37, 


H. E. Sir AreliihaW Nye 
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Us. 88.49 crores m 1937-38, Es. 79.04 crores in 
19SS-39, Es. 82.89 crores in 1939-40, Es. 75.48 
crores in 1940-41, 76.34 crores in 1941-42 and 
66.51 crores in 1942-43. As in other provinces, 
the forest resonrces are exploited hy Government. 
There are close upon 18,778 square miles of 
reserved forests. 


Sixty-seven spinning and weaving mills were 
at work during 1945-46 with 8,887 looms and 
15,15,7 >4 spindles. The number of jute mills 
at work was four. At the close of the year 
1946 the number of the other factories in the 
Presidency was 1,762. These consisted of oU- 
mills, rope works, tile works, etc.*' Tanning 
is one of the principal industries of the Presi- 
dency. Exports of tanned hides, amounted to 
5,229 tons valued at Es. 214.66 lakhs during 
1945-46. The manufacturing .activities which 
are under the direction of the Department 
of Industries are mainly confined to the produc- 
tion of filature silk soap and shark liver oil- 
There are a number of indigenous match 
factories rim on cottage lines. It is slowly 
becoming recognised that the Madras Pre- 
sidency is one of the most suitable parts of 
India for sugarcane cultivation and that the 
several deep-rooted varieties of cane which 
have been evolved at Coimbatore and require 
very little water are especially suit’d for the 
conditions which obtain in several areas of the 
Presidency where they grow better than in the 
north. The departments of Industries and 
Agriculture assist the development of the 
sugar industry by demonstration of the methods 
of ’manufacture of white sugar by centrifu^rals 
by getting trained sugar technologists, by the 
award of scholarships and by investigating 
schemes for starting sugar factories. 


EDUCATION 

There were at the end of the official year 
1945-46 about 37,470 public institutions, ranging 
from village primary schools to arts and pro- 
fessional colleges, their total strength being 
about 3,719,190. Special efforts are being made 
to P’'Ovide education for boys b longing to the 
commimities eligible for help by the Labour 
Department, The total expenditure of the 
Province on education is in the neighbourhood 
of Ea. 1,027 lakhs. 


Teachers" College, Saidapet ; the Lady Willingdon 
Training College for Women, Madras tiie 
Government Training College. Eajahmundry ; 

C. E. E. College, Ellore ; Bhimavarara College, 
Bhimavaram ; Veerasaiva College, Bcllary ; 
the Bevasthanam College, Tirupati ; Agricul- 
tural College at Bapatia ; Andhra University 
College of Law, Masnlipatam ; the Arthur i 
Hope College of Technology, at Coimbatore. 

The percentage of literacy In the Presidency 
is 7.5. ■> 


CO-OPERATION 


The year 1945-46 was one of marked progress, 
The number of societies increased from 15,724 to 
16,068, their membership from 17,43,000 to 
18,82,000, the working capital from Es. 3,415.97 
lakhs to Rs. 3,862.4 laklis, the loans i.ssiied from 
Es. 2,430.9 lakhs to Es. 2,904.22 lakhs and the 
divisible profits from Rs. 25 . 37 lakhs to Es. 27 . 36 
lakhs. The collections by Central Banks were 
very good and the percentage of overdue.s wa.s 
6.22 as against 6.99 in 1944-45 which was itself ^ 
the lowest for three decades. There was an ^ 
increase in the loan business of Land Mortgage 
Banks, agricultural credit societies and sale 
societies. 


The activities of the Co-operative Stores 
continued to expand. The sales turnover of 
both the primaries and the wholesales reached 
the peak figure of Es. 26.24 crores. There 


were 1,346 primary stores with 989 branches 

' " ' ' ’ ‘ ' ' " to” 


depots. Their purchases and sales amounted 10“ 
Es, 1,266.54 lakhs and Ks. 1,357.55 lakhs as ■ 
against Es. 1,099.24 lakhs and Es. 1,176,80 " 

lakhs, respectively iu the previous year. The 
trade of the wholesale stores also recorded a ' 
striking increase, the purchases and sales amount- l 
ing to Es. 1,148.8 lakhs and Es. 1,266.58 lakhs ' 
against Es. 975,18 and Es. 963.17 lakhs re* 
"'pectivelv in 1944-45. Some of the important ] 
features "of the ’working of the stores were 
their participation in schemes of statutory | 
rationing and procurement, their sales to non- 
members (66 per cent), formation of stores 
societies for the benefit of industrial labourers ; 
and extension of the consumers movement in j 
rural areas. 


The principal educational institutions in 
the province are the Madras, Andhra and 
Annamalai Universities, the Presidency College, 
the Christian College, the Loyola College, the 
Pachaiyappa's College, the Law College, the 
Queen Mary's Colh^ge for Women and the 
Government Muhammadan College, Madras ; the 
St. Joseph's Co lege, Trichinopoly ; the 
American College, Madura ; the fet. Alovsius* 
College, Mangalore; the Government College,, 
Eumbakonam ; the Ceded Districts CoUege, 
Anantapur; the Government College, Ea^ah- 
mundry ; the Victoria CoUege, Palghat ; the 
Government College, Mangalore ; the Govern- 
ment Breimen College, Tellichery ; the Govern- 
ment College, Coimbatore: the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore ; the Veterinary College, 
Madras ; the Madras Medical College ; the 
Stanley Medical College, Eayapuram (Madras ; 
the Andlxra Medical College, Vizagapatam ; the 
Engineering CoUege at Madras (Guindy)j the 


The total deposits and borrowings of the ' 
Madras Provincial Co-op, Bank increased • 
from Es.' 280.32 lakhs to Es. 350.97 lakhs 
common with all other banks in the country, j;"' 
There was a decrease iu its loan business (from t 


Es. 148.04 lakhs 142.88 lakhs) mainl^^ 


due to the inflow of deposits in most central'® 
banks w’hich were* able to finance societies in . 
an increasing measure with their own resources. 
By virtue of its position as the apex bank, the k 
Provincial Bank continued to guide, supervise y 
and control the financial policy of central f- 
banks. The w’Drldug capital of central banks 
increased from Es. 850.33 lakhs to Es. 997.52 
lak'is. Their total profits increased from Es. 6 .27 * 
lakhs to Es. 6.56 lakhs. The Madras Co-op. f 
Central Land Mortgage Bank Ltd. made a rapid ^ 
recovery in its loan busine.ss which increased 
from Es. 24.78 lakhs in 1944-45 to Es. 42.7%S 
lakhs in 1945-46. The maximum amount fOPF 
which the Gove'ument have guaranteed thef 
debentures of the Bank is Bs. 400 lakhs. The 4 
value of debentures in circulation at the end ## 


Madras 
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1945-46 was IIP, 324.8 lakhs. A new series of 
(iebentiires for 32.6 lakhs was issued by the 
.Bank during the year. Government continued to 
4 give sliort-term advances to the Bank, when- 
{sver required. 

LAW AND ORDER 

The Superior Court tor Civil and Criminal 
Jiidicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
fifteen puisne judges of whom two are temporary. 
The existing order provides for a maximum of 16 
piiisne Judges. Bor the administration of 
priminal justice there are 34 Sessions Judges 
in the Mnfossal (including 6 for agency tracts), 
Additional and Assistant 'Sessions Judges being 
provided to assist Courts in which the ' work is 
heavy. Then there are the District Magistrate, 
the Subordinate Magistrates and Honorary 


Magistrates. The administration of civil ju-stices 
carried on by 26 District Judges, and :S7 Subordi- 
nate Judges and 140 District IMunsifts. In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
I consisting of two Judges and a ‘ Small Cause 
' Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two other 
Judges. Madras is a litigious province and 
the records show one suit for every 226 persons- 
in 1946. 

The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
j of the Railway Police and the Criminal Investiga- 
[tion Department and one in charge of i he Madras 
'City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district 
The sanctioned strength of - the Permanent 
, Police Force is 36,810 excluding the Malabar 
Special Police, 
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Budget 

M.1JOK iTH-D Sliwoa Heads. Estimates^ 
1947 ^ 48 . 


Budget 

Major and Minor Heads. Estimates. 

1947 - 48 . ■ 


Beoeipts. Disbursements. 

B.S. 

Excess of Revenue over Expend!- Excess of Expenditure over Revenue 

ture (from Statement B) .. -f 5.7,300 (from Statement ’A) 

Capital Accounts outside the 
Public Debt Incurred — Revenue Account— 

68. Construction of Irrigation, 

I. — Permanent Debt . . .... Na\igation, Embankment 

and Drainage Works 

II. — Floating Debt— 72. Capital Outlay on Industrial 

Development 

2,60,00,000 81. Capital Account of tJlvii 

works outside the Reve- 
nue Account .. . . 

81A, Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes .. 

82. Capital Account of other 

Provincial Works outside 
Total . . 5.00,00,000 the Revenue Account , . 

83. Payments of Commuted 

Value of Pensions . , 

TTnfnTi8pd Capital Outlay on Provincial 

unfunded Debt— * Schemes of State Trading . 

State Provident Funds. 71,55,000 I 


Treasury Bills . . 

Other Floating Loans. , 2,50,00,000 

in. — Loans from the Central 

Government - . .... 


Public Debt Discharged — 

I. — Permanent Debt 
n. — Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills 
Other Floating Loans 
;il. — Loans from the Central 
Government 


Deposits and Advances — 

I,— Deposits Bearing Inter- 
est- 


Deposits of deprecia- 
tion reserve of Gov- 
ernment Commercial 
concerns 


Unfunded Debt — 

State Provident Funds 


II —Deposits not bearing 
Interest — 


Deposits and Advances — 

I. — Deposits Bearing Interest — ' 
Deposits of Depreciation 
Reserve of Government 
Commercial Concerns . . 
n. — ^Deposits not bearing 
Interest — 

Appropriation for Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 
(Sinking Funds) . . 
Sinking Fund — 

Investment Account 

Famine Relief Fund 
Fund for the Development of 
Rural Water-supply 
Provincial Road Fund — 
. Other Account 
Revenue Reserve Fund — 
Investment Account. . 

Fund for village Reconstruc- 
tion and Harijan Uplift 

(Madras) 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Electricity 


Appropriation for Re- 
duction or Avoidance 
of Debt 


Sinking Fund — 
Investment Account. 


Famine Relief Fund , . 

Fund for the Deve- 
lopment of Rural 
Water-supply 


Provincial Road Fund- 
Other Account 


Revenue Reserve Fund. 1,68,74,000 


Depreciation Reserve 
Fund— Electricity ,, 17,26,600 


Special Reserve Fund- 
Electricity . . 
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wm^m BUDGET- —conid* 


Services. 

Bndeet 

E timate, 
1947-48 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1947-48 

'Budget 

Estimate, 

1948-49. 

A.-EXPENBITUHE ON REVENUE 
ACCOUNTS— (coW.) 

13. Jails 

66,44,200 

69,72,500 

70,28,100 


14. Police 

3,98,74,400 

5.73,40,200 

6,40,49,900 


15. Education 

7,00,94,100 

7;2S,31,700 

8,21,77,900 

( + charged 

16. Medical 

2,17,45,100 

2,34,54,200 

14,200) 

2,50,66,700 

(-f charged 

17. Public Health 

90,06,800 

1,91,60,500 

21,300) 

82,82,600 

18. Agriculture 

1,16,85,500 

2,18,44,700 

1,68,78,600 

( + charged 

19. Veterinary 

30,99,700 

33,07,500 

3,300) 

37,74,500 

20. Co-operation 

'61,70,700 

45,60,900 

87,95,000 


21, Industries . . 

79,35,200 

80,80,700 

1,08,86,100 

(■f charged 

22. Chinchona <fc Fisheries . . 

42,37,200 

48,53,100 

38,900) 

45,71,200 

(-f charged 

23. Miscellaneous Departments 

96,35,800 

1,31,58,100 

2,87,000) 

1,07,17,000 

24. Civil Works — Works 

4,70,83,400 

4,14,88,900 

4,97,55,400 

(-1- charged 

25. Civil Works- 

Establishment and Tools and 
Plant.. 

■ 

1,69,35,400 

1,93,09,400 

2,94,100) 

1,64,69,900 

- 

26. Civil Works— 

Grants-in-aid 

40,67,200 

37,49,800 

58,61,700 


27. Electricity 

1,23,21,600 

1,56,65,400 

1,33,36,700 

(d- charged 

28. Famine . , 

3,64,600 

10,00,000 

70,37,600) 

5,00,000 

29, Pensions 

1,73,20,800 

1,58,14,500 

1,53,69,900 


30, Stationery and Printing , . 

46,76,200 

64,66,900 

52,18,900 

(-{-charged 

31. Miscellaneous 

8,43,35,800 

6,68,83,300 

3,85,100) 

0,74,20,500 

(-{-charged 

32. Civil Defence 

22,78,700 

20,93,500 

4,500) 

50,500 

B.-OTHER EXPENDITURE 

38. Capital Outlay on Irrigation . , 

2,11,66,800 

1,87,48,300 

3,75,02,900 


34. Capital Outlay on Industrial 
Development 

1,88,46,200 

53,42,900 

85,03,900 


35, Civil Works outside the Revenue 
Account 

99,24,800 

24,35,000 

91,88,200 


36. Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes 

4,72,60,900 

4,71,67,900 

4,93,72,700 


87, Other Provincial Works Outside 
the Revenue Account . . 

100 

70,51,100 

100 


38. Commuted value of pensions . . 

100 

100 


39, Capital Outlay on Provincial 
Schemes of State Trading ;. 

100 


100 


C.— DISBURSEMENTS OF LOANS 
AND ADVANCES 

40. Interest-Free Advances . . 

9,56,300 

19,38,100 

16,87 500 


41. Loans and Advances Bearing 
Interest 

1,88,51,000 

6,44,49,800 

4,85,28,500 

/ 

GRAND TOTAL : 

Budget Estimate for 1947-48 — Charged Es, 3,76,98,900 

; Voted Rs. 58,33,17,700 


•Budget Estimate for 1948-49 — Charged 

Es.' 3,15,34,600 

Voted Rs. 70,41,51,600 
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ADMINISTRATION 


, .THEGOYERNOR . , 

H. E. Lt. Genl. Sir Archibald Edward Nye, 
G.C.S.L, G.O.LE., K.C.B., M.C. 

- ' ' THE GOVERNOrS ' PERSONAL STAFF 
Military Secretary, Lieut. -Col. Leslie Thomas 
Wilcock, 18 th K.E.O.- Cavalry. 

Surgemi to His Excellmicy the Governor, Major 
William Hemy Grist Reed, i.m.s. 

Indian Armotired Corps, Poona^Horse, Aide-de- 
camp, Major Edward 'William Withheld. 

Aide-de-Camps, Captain William Kemmis 
Buckley, Welsh Guards and Captain Rajkumar 
B. E. Doraiswamy, Maharatta Light Infantry. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, RLsaldar C. Narayana- 
swamy, late of His Excellency the Governor’s 
Body Guard. 

Honorary Aide-de-Oamp, I. B. S. M. Sardar 
Bahadur, o.B.l., late of the Q.Y.O. (Madi'as) 
Sappers and Miners, 

. Mmorary Aide-de-Camps, I. B. S. M. Sardar 
Bahadur, o.B.l., late of the Q.Y.O. (Madras) 
Sappers and Miners ; Major Subadar Major 
(Honorary Lieutenant- Colonel) Sidney-Smith, 
E.B.S.I. Ry. Bn. A.E. (I) ; Khan Bahadur 
Y. Muhammad Roshan Khan Sahib, Madras 
Police. 

THE MINISTRY 

The Prime Minister ; Public {Excluding Law and 
Order, Elections, Excluded Areas and Partially 
Excluded Areas), Hindu Religious Endowments, 
Ekadi and Firka Development and Cottage 
Industries, Home, Police, Law, The Hon. Sri 
O. P. Ramaswamy Reddiar. 

Food, Resettlement of Ex-soldiers and Resettlement 
Directorate, The Hon. Br. T. S. S. Bajan. 

Public Works and Information and Broadcasting, 
The Hon. Sri M. Bhaktavatsalam, 

Finance, Commercial Taxes, Public (Elections and 
Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas), The 
Hon. B. Gopaia Reddy. 

Ehadi, Firka Development, Cottage Industries, 

Br. S. Gurupadam. 

Industries, Planning and Development, News 
Print Control, Paper Control, and Mines and 
Mineral Companies and Labour, C.D.E.D. 
Board, The Hon. Sri H. Sitarama Reddy. 


Local Administration, and Co-operation, The Hon, 
Sri K. Chandramouii. 

Education, The Hon. Sri T. S. Avinashiiingam 
Chettiar. 

Agriculture, ForesU, Veterinary and Prisons, 
Aladras Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 
The Hon. Sri. M. Madhava Menon. 

Land Revenue, The Hon. Sri Kala Yenkata Rao, 

Public Health and Medicine, The Hon Sri A. B, 
Shetty. 

Harijan Uplift, Fisheries, Chinchoiia and Rural 
Development, Posts and Telegraphs, The Hon, 
Sri Y. Kurmayya. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Mr. K, Ramuuni 
Menon, c.i.E., l.o.s. 

Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor, 
Mr. P. Govindan Nair, i.o.s. 

Private Secretary to MonourabU Premier, Mr. A, 
Alagiriswamy. 

Secretary, Home Department, Mr. O. PuUa 
Reddy, i.c.s. 

Secretary, Finance Department, Br. B, W. 
BodweIl,.o.i,E. I.c.s. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, Mr. G. Yenkates- 
wara Iyer, o.b.e,, i.c.s. 

Secretary, Local Administration Department, Sri 
Rao Shaib R. B. Paul. 

Secretary, Education and Public Health Depart- 
ment, Mr. M. V. Subramaniam, i.c.s. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, Mr. T. A. 
Varghese, I.C.S. 

Secretary, Development Deptarimmt, Mr. K. G. 
Menon, sr.B.E., i.c.s. 

Secrdary, Food Department, Sri Rao Bahadur 
M. A, Kuttalalingam PiHai. 

Secretary, Legal Department, Mr. P. Y. Bala- 
krishna Iyer, i.o.s. 

Seerdary, Firka Development Department and 
Principal Secretary to Honourable Premier, 

Sri Rao Sahib M. S, Jayannayakulu Nayudu. 
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Prestdenls and Gavernars”' of Fort 
St. George In Madras 

William Oyflord «»■ .. 

Blii-m Yale 

Mathaiiiel Higginson 
Thomas Pitt 
OliMoii Addis oa ■ 


1684 

1687 

1692 

169S 

1709 


Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 

Bdmimd Montague 
William Fraser (Acting) , . 

Edward Harrison . . 

Joseph Collet 
Francis Hastings ( Acting) 
jSf'athanicl Siwlck . . 

James Macrae 
George Morton Pitt 
Bichard Benyon . . 

Klcholas Morse .. .. 

John Hinde 
Charles Bloyer 
Thomas Saunders .. 

George Figot 
Bohert Falk 

Charles Bourchier . . , . 

J osias BuFre ^ , , , 

Alexander Wyncli . . , . 

Lord Figot (Suspended,) . . 

George Stratton . . 

John Whitehill {Acting) .. 

Sir Thomas Eumbord, Bart. 

John Whitehill {Acting) ,, 

Charles Smith {Acting) . , 

Lord Macartney, k.b. 


1709 

1709 

1711 

1716 

1720 

1721 
1725 
1730 
1736 
1744 

1747 

1750 

1755 

1768 

1767 

1770 

1778 

1776 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1780 
17S0 

1781 


GoYeraors of Madras 

Lord Macartney, k.b 1785 

Alexander Davidson (Aefimj?) .. .. 1786 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, k.b. 1786 

John Hoilond { Acting) 1789 

Edward J. Hollond {A ciing) .. .. 1790 

Major-General William Medows . . •• 1790 

Sir Charles Oakelcy, Bart. .• •* 1792 

Lord Hobart .. .. .. •• 1794 

Major-General George Harris {Acting) 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck . . 1803 

William Petrie { Acting) 1807 

Sir George Eilaro Bariow, Bart, K.B. . . 1807 

Lient.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby, 

the Eight Hon. Hugh Elliot 1814 

Major-Genera! Sir Thomas Munro; Bart., 1820 
K.O.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Stephen Bumbold Lushington . . . . 1822 

Henry Sullivan Groeme (Acting) 1827 

Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.O.B, 1832 
George Edward Russell (Acting) , . ,, 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, a.o.H., b.o. . . . . 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1S42 
dale, Kt.; o.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) . . . , 1848 

Major-General the Bight Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Fottlnger, Bart., O.c.B. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 1854 

Lord Harris , . 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan; K.<3.B, . , 1859 

William Ambrose Morehead (Aefinir) «« 1860 


,1872 

1872 

1875 

1876 

18S0 

1881 
1881 ^ 
1886 


Sir Henry George Ward, ci.c.M.a. , . ■ ■ 1860 . ^ 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead .(Acting) ... . I860"" 
Sir. William Thomas Denison, k.C.b, . . . . 1861 . .' 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, . 
ISOSto 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Acltf»i?)>. 1868 ■. 

Lord Hapier of MercMatoun, Kt. (a) . . 1866 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872). 

Alexander Jo.hn Arbnthnot, K.o.s.i.,c.i.B... 

(Acting). ■ ■ 

Lord Hobart ^ 

Died at" Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, K.o.s.i., c.s.i., 

(Acting). 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 

G.C.S.I., O.I.E. 

W. P. Adam, p.c., c.i.e 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1381, 

William Hudleston, o.s.i. {Acting) 

M. E. Grant Duff, G.c.s.l., P.C. . . 

Robert Bourke, p.c. 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 18S7 (by 
creation.) 

John Henry Garstin, o.S.l. (Acftna) .« 1890 

Baron Weniock, G.c.s.i., g.c.i.b., k.C.b, . . 1891 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, G.c.M.G. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthill, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 1900 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

19.04). 

Sir James Thomson, k,o.S.l,o.s.i. (Acting) lim- 
Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.c.S.l., C.B.I (Acting) 1900 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, Q.c.s.i., G.C.i.e., 

K.C.M.G. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 

Bart., Q.C.S.I,, Q.O.I.B.,F.0.M.G.( 6). 1912 
Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 

Sir Murray Hammick, K. o.s.i., O.l.a. 

(Acting). 

Baron Pentland, P.O., Q.o.s.r., g.c.le, . . 

Sir A. G. Cardew, K.C.S.I. (Acting) 

Baron Willingdon, Q.c.s.i., p.c., g.o.m.g., 

G.C.t.E., G.B.B. (C). 

Sir Charles Todliunter,K.o.S.x. (Acting) . . 

Viscount Goschen, P.c. and G.c.s.i., 

G.G.I.E., c.B.E. (Acting Viceroy and 
Governor- General, 1929). 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks, K.C,S.l., K.0.L1!, 

(Acting) 

Lieut.-CoL the Eight Hon'ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, P.c., G.0.I.T3,, c.M.Q. 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1934). 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Usman, 

Sahib Bahadur (Ading). 

Lord Erskine, G.o.i.i; 

Eai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Eeddi 
Ka yuclu, K.C.S.I. (Arfini?) .. .. 

Lord Ersidne, G.C.I.B 

Sir Arthur Hope, G.C.I.B., M.c 

Sir Henry Foley Knight, K.c.S.l,, C.I.E., 

LC.s. (Aetg.) 

Lt.-Genl. Sir Archibald Edward Nye, 

G.O.I.B., K.C.B., M.C 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier’ 
of Ettrick, 

(h) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon. 


1906 

1911 


1912 

1912 

1919 

1924 

1924 


1929 


1984 

1934 

1936 

1940 

1940 

1946 

1946 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


, The: Hon’ble Eai Baliadur Eamakrishna Rajuliuigani. ' 

i>iy/ /Venkatas wamL Nayud^^ 

S. Md. ATbdnl Huq Sahib {Madraa North, Muhammadm); Abdul Latif Farookhi Sahib {Madras 
North, Central, Muhammadan) ; S. B. Adityaa, M.A., Bar-at-La\v {Nominated) ; K. T. M. Ahmed 
Ibrahim SaMb. B.A., tj.l. {Madras South, Muhammadan); B. Bliima llao, B.A., b.l. {Bellary 
Qcmral); Mrs, M. N. Ciubwala, M.BJ3. (dominated); AdusumilliGopabikrishnayKa (iiisf-jja, General); 
A, Goviniitialmywln (West Godavari, General) ; V. Hameed Sultaa Maricair Sahib (Madras South, 
Central, Muhammadan) ; Mva, M. ITensinan, vl.ia.b. (Noininaied) ; H. M/daganathaiE (Nominated) ; 
S. Jayaram E.eddjr, b,a. (Ramnad, General) ; Dr, T. K. John (Indian Christian); Eao Baiiadur 
D. Krishriamurti (Nominated) ; Sledai Dalavoi Xumaraawami Mudaliyar (TinneveUy, General) ; 
Diwan Bahadur Dr. Sir A. Lakshnianaswamy Mudaliyar, m.d,, bl.d., b.so., p.i.c.o.g., f.a.C.s. 
(A'^owiwafed:) / The Hon’ble Sri KozMpurath Madhava Menon, E.A., BX, (Malabar, General); D. 
Manjaya Hegde (Smth Kanara, General) ; K. Alanatbanainatha Desigar (Tanjore, General) ; C. K. 
Muthuranga Mudaliyar (Ckingleput, General) ; V. Vr. N. Ar. JSTagappa .Chettiyar (Ramnad, General) ; 
M. Harayaua Menon (Malabar, General) ; Mothey Narayana llao (West Godavari, General); B. 
Narayanaswami Hayuciu (Kistna, General); K. FTatarajan, B.A., b.b. (Tanjore, General); C. Perumal- 
Kwami Eeddiyar (A’orfA ; A. E. L. Pathy (Nominated) ; Thumga Purshotham (JS’as^ 

Gmwl) ; The Hon’ble Dr. T, S. S. Eajan, Leader (Trichinopohj, General); Nadimpalli 
Btem&bhSLdTamjii (East Godavari, General) ; M. K. Sundararama Iyer (Madura, General); E. Eama- 
krishaa/Najnidu (Coimbatore aim NilgiH, General); The Hon’bie llai Bahadur Eamakrishna 
■^ijulimgaru (OMUor, General) ; S. A. S. Em. Eamanatham Chettiyar (Tanjore, General) ; Dr. B. 
Eama Eau (Madras City, General); The Hon’bie Sri 0/P. Eamaswami Eeddiyar (South Arcot, 
General) ; H. Eanga Eeddi (Cuddapah, General) ; J. L. P. Eoche Victoria (Indian Christian) ; A. 
S. T. F. Eodriguez (Didran Christian); JS". Sankara Eeddi General); S. K. Satagopa 

Mudaliyar (Salem, General); P. E. K. Sarma (Nominated) ; S, H. Shaik Eowther Sahib (Madras, 
West Coast, Muhammadan) ; L. Subbarama Eeddi (Nellore, General) ; Maddi Sundarsanam (Guntur, 
General) ; E. Suryanarayana Eao (Nominated) ; Dr. Syed Tajuddin Sahib (Madras South, Central, 
Muhammadan) ; K. TTppi Sahib (Madras West Coast, Mtihammadan) ; Colluru Veerabhadra Eao 
(Vizagapatam, General); P. Veerabhadraswami (Vizagapatam, General); Bikkina Veeraswami 
Godaran*, <?ensraZ) ; Venkatachalamaji (Vizagapatam, General) ; G, Venkata Eeddi, e.a. 
B.L, (Anantapur, General); K. Venkataswami Hayudu (Jfadfos Gsnera?). 

MADEAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Speaker : The Hon^blc Sri J. Sivashanmukham Pillai. 

Deputy Speaker : Srimatlii C‘. Animanna Eaja. 

Secretary: D/K. V. Eaghava Varma, b.a., B.I.. 

Deputy Secretary — Secretary to the Council : M. Surya Eao, B.A., b.x. 
Assistafnt Secretary : T. Hamimanthappa, B.A. (Hons.), bx, 

Ailadi Aaron Eao (Guntur cum Nellore, Indian Christian) ; Khan Sahib Abdul Hameed (Kurmol 
Alukammadan, Rural) ; M. S. Abdul Majeed Sahib, b.A ' (CMngleput cum Souih Arcot, 
Muhammadan, Rural) ; Haji K, M. Ahmad Kutty Sahib (Malappuram, Muhammadan, Rural) ; 
Srimathi C. Ammanna Eaja (Ellore Town, Women, General, Rural); E. Ananda Kambiar 
(Railway Trade 'Union, Labour) ; B. Aiianthachar , (Bospet, General, Rural) ; Srimathi Anjalai 
Ammal (Cuddalore, Women, General, Rural) ; N, Annamalai Pillai (Tiruvannamalai, General, Rural) ; 
T. S. Arunachaiam (Trichinopoly mm Srirangam Towns, General, Urban) ,* M. S. Ataullah Sahib 
(Sakm cum Coimbatore cum the Nilgiris, Muhammadan, Rural); The llon’ble Sri T. S. Avanashiiin- 
^ gam Chettiar (Palladam, General, Rural) ; S. C. Balakrishnan (Palani, General Rural, Scheduled 
‘ Castes); M. Bapineedu, B.sc. (Cornell), m.sc, (California) (Ellore, General, Ruml) ; The Hoii’ble 
Sri M. M. Bhaktavatsalam (Tiruvallur, General, Rural) ; B. V. Batchelor (European Commerce 
The Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Atadras Trades Association) ; Begum Sultan Mir 
Amiruddin, B.A. (Hons.) (Madras City, Women, Aluhammadan, Urban) ; K. Bhashyam (?7mwmty); 
Srimathi Bhupathiraju Bangarayya (Bhimavaram, mOeneral, Rural); K. Bokkai Cowder (The 
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Nilgiris, Genera!, Itiira !) ; Kasu Brahmaimndam Eeddi (^Narasnraojjet, General, Bimtl ) ; A. ChandiJ 
(Calicut, General, Rural) ; The Hon’blc Sri K. Chandramoiili (Tmali, General, Rural) ; 0. Ciiengain 
■pillai (Tiruralbir, General, Rural, Sched^iled Castes); S. Chidamhara Ayyar (Villupuram, General, 
Rural} ;AL V. Damodaran (Koitayam, General, Rural) ; The Hoii'ble Jtlr. Baiiici Thomm {Tinnevelly , 
Indian, Christum) ; A. Devanayakayya (Quddalore, General, Rural) ; M. Boraikannii {Tirutiani, 
General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; I). Borairaja Pandyan (Tinnevdly, General, Rural) ; M. A. 
Easwaran [Erode, General, RtiraV) ; M. Ebrahim Coonliee (ChiraJchal, Muhammadan, Rural); 

W. J. l^ernandez (Anglo-Indian) ; il. 0. Fowler (Anglo-Indian) ; The Hon’ble Sri B. Gopala Iteddi ^ 
(liavali. General, Rural); JD. Govinda Das (Bellary, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes); P. Govinda Menoa ; 

(Malappuram, General, Rural) ; C. K. Govindan Nayar (Kurumbranad, General, Rural) ; P. Govindaa i 
Nair (Pomiani, General, Rural) ; S. K. Govindarajii Nayagar (Saidapet, General, Rural) ; N. Govinda- I 

swami Nayiidu (Textile Worliers Trade Union, Madras, Labour) ; Saketi Guriivulu (CMcacole, General, ' 

Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Puthiya Pommani Hassan Koya Sahib (Calicut, Muhammadan, Rural) ; ^ 

H. S. Hussain Sahib (Mangalore, Muhammadan, Rural); M.V. Hydross (PaZo/ic^, Muhammadan, Rural); ' 
S. A. F. Ibrahim Sahib Sinna Kajiyar Haji Moiilvi (Madura, Muhammadan, Rural) ; K. Ishw^ara 
(Coondapoof, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Jaffar Mohideen Sahib (Anantapur, Muhammadan, 
Rural) ; Mrs. Jehamoney lilasilamoney (Tinnevelly cum PalamJcottah cum Tuticorin Towns, Women, 
Indian Christian, Urban); AIlu Jogi Hayudu (Vizianagram, General, Rural); A. K. Kaderkntti i 

Sahib (Kottayam, Muhammadan, Rural) ; D. Kadirappa (Penuhonda, General, Rural Scheduled | 

Castes) ; P. Kalvkan (Ariyalur, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; A. Ealeswara Eao (Bezwada cum 
Masulipatam Towns, General, Urban) ; K. Kamaraj Nadar (Saitur, General, Rural) ; K. P. Kamakshi 
Ohettiyar (Palni, General, Peural) ; Annapragada Kameswara Kao (Guntur mm Tenali Towns, f 

General, Urban); P, K, Kandaswami Gonnder (Pollachi, General, Rural); P. Kandaswamy Pillai f 

(Salem Town, General Urban) ; V. T. Kannappa Miidaliyar (Gudiyatiam, General, Rural) ; M. 
Hanniyappan (Madras City Rock and Factory Labour Excluding Textile and Railway Labour, 
Labour); K. K. Earanth, B.X., XL.B. (Puttur, General, Rural) ; L. S. Karayalar (Koilpathi, Generai^ 
Rural) ; K. T. Kosalarama Nadar (Tuticorin, General, Rural) ; K. Koti Eeddi (Cuddapah General, 
Rural) ; C. M. Kothan (Madras Planters) ; K. S. V. KriBlman (Tindivanam, General, Rural); S. 
Erishnan (Pollachi, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; A. Krishnaswami Vandiar (Eumbakonam, 
General, Rural) ; K. Eulasekara Boss (Tindivanam, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Sri Sarvagna 
Enmarakrisima Yaehendra Bahadur Vani of Venkatagiri (Northern Central, Landholders) ; M. 
Etimaran (Chirakhal, General, Rural) ; Garemella Enmaraswami (CMcacole, Gerieral, Rural) ; ?. S, 
Eumaraswami Eaja (Srivilliputtur, General, Rural) ; E. T. Eiinhi Kammaran Nambiyar (West 
Coast, Landholders); A. Kuppuswami Nayudu (Conjeevaram General, Rural); E. Knppuswami I 
(Textile Workers, Non-Union, Labour); The Hon’ble Sri V. Eurmayya (Bander, General, 
Rural Scheduled Castes); Srimathi A. V. Enttimaiu Amma (Tellicherry cum Calicut Women, 
General, Urban) ; P .Lakshmanaswami (AmaXapuram, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Srimathi IS!, 
IiakshmiAmmal (Dindigul Women, General, Rural); Srimathi V. Lakshmi Amiiial (Sermadevi, General, 
Rural) ; Sreomatiii E. LakshmipatM (Madras City, Women General, Urban) ; K. Linga Eajn 
(Rajaipmundry, General, ParaZ) ; Mahboob Ali Baig Sahib, B.A., B.X». (West Godavari cum Eistna, 
Muhammadan, Rural) ; Mahin Schamnad Sahib (Puttur, Mulmmmadan, Rural) ; U. Padmanabha 
Mallayya (Mangalore, General, Rural) ; B, S. Mallikarjnna Eao (Vizagapatam cum East Godavari, 

Dock and Factory Labour, Labour) ; E, S. Mianickam (Sedtur, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; 4 

M. Marimuthu (Tanjore, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Mohamed Eafeeudin Ahmad Ansar! 
Sahib (Nellore, Muhammadan, Rural) ; P. E. Mohideen Kutty (Palghat, Muhammadan, Rural) ; 

John Moses Wilson (Northern Circars, Indian Christian) ; Mohamed Abdul Salam Sahib (Guntur, 
Muhammadan, Rural) \ Haji Mohammad Ismail Sahib, B.A., b.l. (BelUry, Muhammadan, Rural) ; 

N. Muhammad Anwar Sahib (North Arcot, Muhammadan, Rural) ; Muhammad Hussain Sahib 
(Tinnevdly, Muhammadan, Rural) ; M. A. Muhammad Ibrahim Sahib (Tanjore, Muhammadan, 
Rural) ; V. S. Muhammad Ibrahim Sahib (Trichinopoly, Muhammadan, Rural ) ; Muhammad 
Ismail Sahid (Vizagapatam cum East Godavari, Muhammadan, Rural); M. Muhammad Ismail 
Sahib (Madras City, Muhammadan, Urban); Muhammad Eaza Khan Sahih (Chudoot^ 
Muhammadan, Rural) ; V, I. Muniswami Pillai (Tirukoilur, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; 

B- S. Murti (Cocanada, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes); XJ. Muthuramalinga Tevar (Ramnad, 
Gcmral, Rured) ; Kumararaja Sir M. ^ Iduthiah Chettiar of Chittinad (The Nattukottai Nagarathara* ' 
Association) ; E. A. Nachiyappa Gounder (Omalur, General, Rural) ; E. Nadhamuni Eeddi 
(MadanapalU, General, Rural) ; S. Nagappa (Kumool, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; N. 
Nagaraja Ayyangar (Namahkal, General, Rural) ; S. Nagaraja Manigar (Hosur, General, Rural ) ; 
Meduri Nageswara Eao (Guntur, General, ^ Rural) ; S. Nagayya (Cuddapah, GmerUl, Rural, . 
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Scliednled Ckisto^) ; P. L* Jfarasiralmraju (Vizianagramy General, JinraT) ; Guntur JiTarasimha 
Jiao iiMadrm (Jitif North, General, Urban); K. B. Narayana Reddi (Gmampet, General, linral) 
M. G. Xatesa Ghettiyar General, Rural); P. J^atesa'n {Southern India Chamber of 

Commerrc) ; J^. C. Pais (IfV.sif Coast, Indian Christian); Y. C. Paianiswami Goiindar {Coimbatore, 
General, Rural); M. Palkim Kaju {Cocanada, General, Rural); S* Parainananda J^ayar {Chidam- 
baram, General, Rural) : B. Parameswaran, B.A. {Chingleput General, Rural, Scheduled Castes'^ ; A. 
Y. S.Parisutha li^adar {Tanjore cum Madura cum Ramnad, hidian Christian); SI. S. Pattabirama 
Iyer, {Dindigul, General, Rural) ; T. S. PattabMranian {Tiruehengode, General, Rural) ; S. K. I’aiiya 
Kiuinmlaif (Eoilpatti General, Rural, Scheduled Castes); SI. P. Periyaswanii {Namahkal, General, 
Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; PerumaJbj# Slayudu {Kandukur, General, Rural); P.llaiatnani Venkates- 
warulii Godawari cum Kistna cum Guntttr, Factory Labour, Labour) ; B. Pocker SaMb 

{Calicut cum Cannanore Tellicherry Toivns, Muhammadan, Urban); Ponnambala Goundar 
{rricliinopnly. General, Rural) ; Y. Ponnuswami Gounder {Tiruppattur, North Arcot, General, 
Rural); A. Poniiuswami Sludaiiyar (iSowiE/i Areot cum TricMn&poli/ cum Salem cum Coimbatore, 
Indian Christian); T. Prakasam {Madras City, South Central, General, Urban); E. Raghavaa 
{Malappuram, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; B. Raghava Menon {Palghat, General, Rural) ; Y. 
^agh&ysLyysi (Nellore, General, Rural) ; liajagunmatha Chettiar Zaraindar of Elampalli 
Central, Landholders); G. Kajamannar Gtietty {Madras City, North Central, General, Urban); 
K. Bajaram Baidu {Tirumangalam, General, Rural) ; Br. B. S. Bamacbandra Eao {Madras mm 
Chinglepvt, Indian Christian); Bokkam Bamamurthy {TeJckali, General, Rural); B. Bamamijaiu 
Beddiyar {Ckeyyar, General, Rural); Y. SI. Bamaswamy Mudaliyar {Vellore, General, Rural); 
K. P. Bamiah {Musiri, General, Rural); H. Rangaswamy {Maymaram, General, Rural); 
B. V. Bamaswanii {Vizagapatam, General, Rural); P. Batnavelu Tevar {Trichinopoly, 
General, Rural); A. Kayar*j’a {Gooty, General, Rural)', A. Sivaprakasa Sabajananda {Chidam- 
baram, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes ) ; S. K. Sami Gonndar {Gobicketiipalayam, General, 
Rural); Br. M, J. {Central Districts, Indian Christian); Palavalasa Sangam Naidu 

(Palakonda, General, Rural); ISfeelam Sanjeeva Beddi {Anantapur, General, Rural); V. S. 
Sankarasubrabmanya Sludaliyar {Tinnevelly cum Palamcottah Towns, General, Urban) ; Goddam 
Sanyasi Bao (Sarvasidhi, General, Rural) : Alluri Satyanarayana Ilaju {Namsapur, General, 
Rural) ; Bhupatiraju Satyanarayana Raju {Viramlli, General, Rural) ; Gona SeetbaTamaswami, 
{Bobbin, General, Rural) ; K. M. Seetlii Sahib {Malappuram, Muhammadan, Rtiral); Shah 
Alam Khan Savoi Sahib (Cuddapah, Muhammadan, Rural); XC, Shanmugam {Gudur, General, 
’^Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Sxi B. Shanmuga Bajeswara Sethupathi of Bamnad {Southern 
Landholders) ; The BonTde Sri A. B. Bhetty {Qomdapoerr, General, Rural) ; Srimathi Yallabhaneni 
Sitamahaiakshmamma {Bandar, General, Rural); The Hon'ble Sri H. Sitarama Beddi {Bellary, 
General, Rural); Tho Hotj’ble Sri J. Sivashanmukham Hllai (Madras City, South Central, 
General, Urban, Scheduled Castes) ; P. B. Srinivasa Padayachi {Tirukhoyilur, General, Rural) ; 
\V. S. Srinivasa Bao (Ranipet, General, Rural) ; K. K. Subfoana Gounder {Gobichettipalayam, 
General, Rural); ST. SI. B. Subbaraman {Madura Town, General Urban); Kallur Subbarao 
{Penukonda, General, Rural); P. Subbiah {OngoU, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes); B. 
Subba Iyer {Chingleput, General, Rural); The Hon'ble Br. P. Snbbarayan (Dharapuram, 
General, Rural) ; Br. S. Subrahmanya Ayyar^ b.S. {Tiruppattur, Ramnad, General, 

Rural) ; A. Subrahmanyam {Salem, General, Rural) ; K. Subrahmanyam {Coimbatore 

Town, General, Urban) ; Srimathi Allum Sumangalamma {Bellary, Women, General, 

Rural); Kollipara Surayya {Bezwada, General, Rural); Baja Bao Yenkata Slahipati 
Gangadhara Rama Bao. Bahadur, The Yuvfirajah of Pithapur {Northern Landholders I); 
B. Y. Swaminathan {Sivaganga, General Rural) ; SI, B, P, Syed Sluhammad Sahib (Ramnad, 
Muhammadan, Rural ) ; B.. Thangavelu {Thiruvannamalai, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; T. K. 
T. H. B. Tatachari (Chandragiri, General, Rural) ; Thiagoo Yoikkarar (Mannargudi General, Rural, 
Scheduled Castes) ; A. B. Thompson {European Commerce, the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the 
Madras Trades Association) ; SI. B. Thyagaraja Piilai {Negapatam, General, Rural) ; G . Thyagaraja 
Sholagar {Tanjore,^ General, Rural) ; A, Vaidyanatha Ayyar {Melur, General, Rural) ; K. Yaradachari 
(TiruUani, General, Rural) ; H. S. Yaradachari {Madras City, South, General, Urban) ; A. Yedaratnam 
ITilai {Mdnnargudi, General. Rural ) ; Kankipatti Yeeranna Padal {Backward areas and tribes ) ; Nukala 
Yeeraraghavalu {Bezwada, General, Rural) ; P. SI. Yelayudapani (Ranipet, General, Rural, Scheduled 
Castes) ; F. S Yeiuswami Gounder (Periakulam, General, Rural); G. Yenkanna (Ellore, General, Rural, 
Scheduled Castes) ; B. Yenkatachalam Piilai (Ariyalur, General, Rural) ; Pyndah Yenkatanarayana^ 
(Cocanada Town, General, Urban); B. Yenkatanarayana Beddi {Gudur, General, Rural); B. 
Yenkataratnam (Rajahmundry, General Rural); Gopavaram Yenkata Beddi (Nandyal, General, 
Rural) ; Beddivari Yenkatareddi (Ckittoor. General, Rural) ; Ammapet P. Yenkatarama Avyar (Tan- 
gore cum Kumhakonam Town, General, Urban); M. Venkataraju (Ongole, General, Rural); The 
Hon’ble Sri Kala Yenkata Bao (Amolapuram, General, Rural) ; Hivartbi Venkata Subbayya (Kurnool, 
General, Rural) ; T. Yirnd^uathm {Vizagapatarn Town, General, Urban) {European 

Commerce, the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association) ; Bao Bahadur 
Heka Yenkataramiah Appa, Zamindar of Slirzapuram (Northern Landholders II). 
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T ire Korfcli-West FroBtiei Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
fironticr of the Indian smb-continent. It is 
■an irrei?u!ar atrip .of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
descrif)td as the tract of country, north of 
Bnlaohistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
tlie Ilindn Knsh. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until] 
the Siiiaiman Range eventually closes the' 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. 



H.E* Sir Ambrose Bundas 

The greatest length of the Province;i^isJ408 
miles, its gi-eatest breadth 279 miles and its 'total 
area about 39,276 square miles, a little more 
than half of Bombay Province, or more than 
tliree-fjfths of the size of England without Wales. 
The territory falls into three main geographical 
divisions : tlio f)is-Indus district of Hazara ; the 
nanow strip between the Indus and the Hills 
contaiaing the Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, 
Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the 
rugged mountainous regions on the north and 
West between those districts and the border line 
of Afghanistan. Hazara and the five districts 
in the second division contain 14,290 square 
miles. 

The mountain regions, north and west, are 
occupied by tribes subject only to the political 
control of tlie Governor in his capacity as Agent 
to the Governor-General. The area of this 
trapt is roughly 24,986 square miles and in it 
are situated, from north to south, the poEtical 
agencies severally known as the Malakand, 
Khyber, Kiirram, North Waziristan and South 
Waziristan Agencies, 


H'Each of the Deputy Commissioners of the 
six administered districts is responsible for the 
management of political relations with certain 
tribes or sections of the tribes across the frontier. 
A few hundred miles of the trans-border territory 
are internally administered by the Political 
Agents, but the bulk of the trans-border popula- 
tion is free from any internal Interference, so 
long as offences are not committed and the 
tribes observe the conditions on w'hich allowances 
are paid to many of them. 

The key to the history of the people 
ofthe H.-W.F. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar w'a,s always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Muslim 
times its population was mainly Indian by race. 
Early history finds the Iranians dominating the 
whole Indus vaUey, Then came the Greek 
invasion under Alexander the Great, in B.C. 327, 
then the invasions of the Sakas, and of the 
White Huns and later the two great waves of 
Muslim invasion. Last came the Sikh invasion 
beginning in 1818. 

The Frontier Territory was annexed by the 
British Jn 1849 and placed under the control 
of the Punjab Government. Frequent warfare^ 
occurred with the border tribes. The most 
serious phases of these disturbances were the war 
provoked by the aggression of Afghanistanin 1919 
and the protracted punitive operations against 
the Waziria and Mahauds in 1919-1920. These 
resulted in the establishment at Ilazmak, a 
position dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Bazmak to Sararogba, Jandola 
and back to the Deraj at provided communica- 
tions and transport with this force and facilitated 
its mobility. The effect of this measure was 
a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

The separation of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab aimed at achieving the double 
object of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel , and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the estab- 
lishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinste to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- . 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department, 

In April 1932 the Province was constituted a 
Governor’s Province. In political questions 
there is no intermediary between the Governor 
and the local officer ; an arrangement designed 
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to secure bot-b prompt disposal of references and 
the utsSisalion of fciie expertr knowledge of frontier 
eoiiditions for which the head of the adimnistra- 

■....■■'tioE IS: selected, ■ . 

The advisability of re-uniting the Province 
with the Punjab was much discussed in certain 
Indian political circles and as a result of the 
views expressed upon the matter in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly the Government of India in 1922 
appointed a Committee of officials and non- 
officials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by B. de S. Bray, the then Joint 
foreign Secretary, toured the frontier Province 
and tiic Punjab and heard numerous witnesses. 
Its members were Messrs. Baza Ali, M.c.s,, T, 
liangachariar, Chaudhri Shahafouddin, B. M. 
Samarth and K. B. Abdur Ealiini IChan, then 
members of the Legislative Assembly, H. B. 
Bolton, I'.c.s. (Foreign Dept.) and A. H, Parker, 
i.e.s. (Punjab). The inquiry developed practi- 
cally into a contest between Muslims aud Hindus 
on communal lines. The Hindus, allied in 
sympathy with their co-reiigionists in the Punjab, 
clemaudod the reunion of the administered 
districts of the Province with the Punjab or, 
if that were not attainable then the placing of the 
judicial administration of the Province under 
the Punjab High Court at Lahore. The Muslims 
on the other hand claimed the right of their 
Province to a 'status corresponding with that 
enjoyed by other Provinces of India and to 
immediate reforms initiating and providing for 
'wjrogress along that line. The Hindus argued 
that a separate Pathan Province on the Frontier 
would cause a dangerous sentimental division 
from the rest of India, with leanings towards the 
allied racial elements outside British India. 
The answer to that was that a contented Pathan 
Province would be a valuable buttress against 
hostile feeling across the Border. 

The Committee’s deliberations ended in 
disagreement, the two Hindu members writing 
each a separate report favourable to the Hindu 
viewpoint already explained, and the majority 
of the Committee, comprised of all its other 
members, recommending advance on a Provincial 
basis. Their principal recommendations were 
for — 

Betention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate imit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India; ! 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner wluch was later sanctioned and reform 
of the judicial administration in various direc- 
tions, including interchange of officers with the 
Punjab, so tha”t the members of the Service in 
the smaller Province should have the advantage 
of experience in the larger one. 

“If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given scope for that self- development within 
the Indian Empire under the Beforms Scheme 
after which it is now striving, we are assured 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her.” 


Under the Government of India Act of 1035, 
bT-W.'F.P, became a full-fledged Governor’s 
Province; and on the division of the Indian 
Sub-Continent, into India and Pakistan the 
people of the Frontier Province in a referendum 
voted for joining the latter and so the Province 
now forms part of I*al£istan. 

THE PEOPLE : 

The total population of the IST.-W.F.P. (lOll 
census) 5,415,600, made up as follows - 

Hazara .. .. .. 796,230 

Trans-Indus Districts .. ..2,241,837 

Trans-Border Area . , , . 2,377,599 

This last figure also includes estimated popu- 
lation for these parts of the Agencies and district 
tribal territory where no census was taken. 

There are only 632.3 females per 1,000 males 
in the tOAvns and 887.6 females per 1,000 males 
in rural areas. This disproportion of the sexes 
cannot at present be explained in the 17.- W.F.P, 
any more than in other parts of ISTortheni India 
where also it appears. TTje discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. Both 
■ the birth and death-rates of the Province are 
abnormally low. The birth-rate in the ad- 
ministered districts, according to the last availa- 
ble official reports (1945) is 10,74 and the death- 
rate 11.14. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pushtu and the population contains several 
Ungual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Bajput and other tribal 
divisions. The Muslim tribes constitute almost 
the whole population and before partition 
Hindus amounted to only 5 per cent of the total 
and Sikhs to a few thousands. This percentage 
has further decreased owing to the migration 
of Hindus and Sikhs to the Indian Union since 
the establishment of Pakistan. The occupational 
cleavage of the population confuses ethnical 
dlvisioas. 

Under the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat 
Act) Application Act VI of . 1935 Shariat or 
Muslim Law governs all questions regartling 
succession, special luoperty of females, betrothal, 
marriage, divorce, dower, guardianship, minoritv, 
bastardy, family relations, wills, legacies, gifts 
or any religious usage or institution hieluding 
Waqf (trust and trust property) in cases, wiiero 
the parties arc Muslims, except in so far as such 
Law has been altered or abolisliod bv legislative 
enactment or is opposed to the provisions of tha 
North-West Frontier Province Law an<l Justice 
Eegulation, 1901. 

In cases where the parties are Hindus the 
rule of decision applicable in such matters is 
usually custom or in the absence of custom the 
Hindu Law (see Section 27 of the North-West 
Frontier Province Law and Justice Begulation, 
1901). The total number of civil suits Instituted 
was 13,302 and the total number of offencea 
reported was 52,417 in 1945, 
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Tlio diniatic eoriditions of fche jN.-W.F.P., 
wliicli is mamiy tiie mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the river in 
tracts of tiie Indus in Dera l8in,§il Khan Dis- 
trict, 1 . are extremely divcrsitiedT The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
sub-continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S. W, Monsoon, when 
moisture is brought up from the Arabian Sea 
and the Bay of J3eugal : the other in winter, 
when storms from Mesopotamia, Persia and the 
Caspian Districts bring widespread rain and 
snowfall. Both sources of supply arc precarious 
and not infrequently eitlier the winter or the 
summer raiufeU ftiils almost entirely. ■ 

TRADE AND OCCUPATIONS 
The ijopulation derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. Wheat covered 
10,87,525 acres of land in 1944-45 of which the 
area under irrigation was 398,019 acres. The 
total area of the province under maize was 
4,47,561 acres, and the total area under sugar- 
cane 96,000 acres. The Province is practically 
without manufactures. There is no considerable 
surplus of commercial products for export. 
Any commercial importance which the province 
possesses it owes to the fact that it lies across 
the great trade route wMch connects the trans- 
border tribal territories and the marts of Afghan- 
istan and .Central Asia with India, but the 
influence of railways is diminisMng the import- 
ance of these trading interests. The new roads 
in Waziristan are already largely utilised by the 
Tribal inhabitants for motor traffic. Prices of 
agricultural produce have in recent years been 
high, but the agriculturists, owing to the poor 
means of coramiiaication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to outside markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship fco the non-agricultural classes. The 
eif.'cts of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the popularly administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
75 per cent. 

The work of civilisation made steady progress, 
both by the improvement of communications 
and otherwise. Relations \vith the tribes 
generally improved, trade advanced, free medical 
relief was vastly extended, police administration 
was reformed and the desire of people for educa- 
tion was judiciously and sympathetically 
fostered, though in this respect there was 
complaint against the limitations imposed by 
financial embarrassments. In the popularly 
administered districts the total percentage of 
male scholars to the total male population is 
6.2 and that of female scholars to the total 
female population is 1.7 for the year 1944-45. 

25 per cent males and 7 per cent females of the 
total population are returned as literates. The 
figures for males denote a very narrow diffusion 
of education even for the sub-continent. Those 
for females are not notably low, but they are 
largely affected by the high literacy amongst 


Sikh women, of whom 13 . 3 per cent are returned 
as literate. Most of these women have probably 
left the province. The inauguration of a system 
of light railways throughout the Province, 
apart from all considerations of strategy, musti 
materially improve the condition of the people 
and also by that means strengthen the hold 
of the administration over them. The great 
engineering project of the Upper Swat Kiver 
Canal, and the lesser work of the Paharpur 
canal, completed a few years ago, are bringing 
ease and prosperity to a , number of peasant 
homes. 

The number of hospitals and dispensaries in 
1046 w^as 199 and the total expenditure PvS. 
14,60,076. The total number of doctors was 
as under : I.M.S. officers 6 ; W.M.S. officers 2 ; 
I.M.D. officer 1 ; Assistant Surgeons 32 and 
sub-assistant Surgeons 101. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by H. E. the 
Governor and Agent to the Governor- General 
with the Council of three ministers as follows: — 

(1) Hon’ble Abdul Qajuim Khan (Chief 
Minister). 

(2) Hon’ble Mohd. Abhas Khan (Revenue, 
Civil Supplies). 

(3) Hon’ble Man Jaffer Shah (Education). 

( 1) Officers of the old Indian Political Service."* 

(2) Officers of the old Indian Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Provincial Executive 

and Judicial Service. 

(4) Members of the SubordiuateOivil.Servlces 

(5) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 

intendents of Police. 

(6) Officers recruited for the service of 

departments requiring special 
knowledge — Militia, Engineering, 
Education* Medicine and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the 1st head above are ; — 

f Chief Secretary, 

Ke venue.'' and'^:Divl. 

■ '■■■ Goiamr, 

Secretary, Development 
Departments. 


Administration « . i 


11 


Hon’ble the 1 udi- 
cial Commis- 
sioners’ Court J 
District* 
Judges. 


Home Secretary. 

Dy. Commissicnexs 6 

Political Agents . , 6 j 

Asst. Commissioners ) 
and Asst. Political }* 14 
Agents. j 

■ The Judge. 

The Hon'ble Judicial 
C 0 m m i s s i o n e r’s 
Court. 

Three District and 
Sessions Judges. 

Two Additional District 
and Sessions Judges. 

One Senior Sub-Judge, 

, Peshawar. 
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Tlic (liiitricts under the Deputy Commissioners Judl, Commissioner — Hon. K. B. MuM. IlbraMm 
are dis ided into two to three suh-coUectorates Khan, E.A., li.b. 

in eliarfie of talisiJdara, who are iii%-’estcd with Judge^ Jiidl. Commrs. Cotfrt— Hon’ble Sheik 
criminal and revenue x}Owers, and are assisted Mohammed Shafi. 

hy naib-tahsildars, who exercise similar powers. « . » Comniv — Lt -Col Y. M. H. Cox 

Some sub-dh'isions are in charge of Assistant ^ A«,ir 

or Extra As.dstant Commissioners. The village Secy., Rev^^. B. Mohammed 

community ciiaracteristio of some parts of Under Secy., Local 

the Indian sub-continent is not indigenous Self Govt.). 

among the Pathana. Its place as a social unit Ch. Secy. — ^IVIajor Bring, A.J., c.i.b. 

is to some extent taken by the tribe,, which is Comjnr. & Secy, to Govt,, Rev. Dep^s—Abdul 

held togetiier by the ties of kinsliip and ancient Hamid Sheildi. 

ancestry, real or imaginary. Director of Civil Supplies and Jt. Secretary — 

^Modern municipal local government has been Abdul Hamid Khan ; K. S. Sheikh, B.A., ll.b. 
introduced into the towns. There are also Home ,S'ecrrfary— Hidayatullah Khan, k.b., m.a, 
district boards. The district is the unit for TToiiv Mn.inr v r o tiu 

police, medical and educational administration Secretary-^Baily, Ma or, p.0„ o.b.b. 

and the ordinary staff includes a District Super- 4^^* 

intendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, the Super- * Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan, B.A., ll.B, 
intendent of Jail and a District Inspector of Director of Information Under Secretary, DepL 
SchooD. The Province forms a single educational of Information — A. K. Quereshi. 

circle and only possesses two forest divisions, g^cy„ P’inamitf— Abdul Jalil. 

that of Hazara and of Kohat. The P.W.D. a oaf- {' 0 /\n\ ■’w t? fioTiwA'f 

of the Province carries out duties connected (r*oll.) M. K. GaUj^t. 

witii both Irrigation and Buildings & Hoads. Indian Personal Aut. to H, E. the K. S. 

It is organised in two circles (in ali seven Divi- Ghulam Sarwar Klian. 

sions)underaChief Engineer, P.W.D. , who is also Registrar, Civil Secreiariai, JSf.-'W.F.P. — P. W. 

eZ‘Officio Secretary to H.E. the Governor. The Martin. 

administn^ion of the civil pohee force of the Public Works Dept.-’Col. W. G. 

districts IS vested in an Inspector-General. Lana- Amderson obe re 

There is a special force of Frontier Constabulary. a tt 

Of the Agencies only Kurrarn and Tochi Valley rf’-n 

^ay land revenue to the Government. The , oaniD-Aaaa, o.B.s., l.M.s. 
revenue administration of ail six administered Inspector-General of Police — 0, G, Grace, O.I.B,, 
districts is controlled by the Hevenue and o.b.e., i.p. 

Divisional Conunissioner. For the admiijistra- Commandant, Frontier Constabulary — H. F. 
tion of civil and criminal justice there are three Scroggie, o.b.e., i.p. 

Civil and Sespons Judges and two ad^tional Director of Public Instruction — ^Mohammed 
JDutoot aod Sessions Ju^es and several &|i- ^siani Khattak, 1I.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law. 
strates and sub-judges. The court of the Judi- -n* 

cial Commissioner wMch consists of the Judicial 

Commissioner and another judge is the control- si.A.,^ Ph.I). (Cantab.). 

ling authority in the Judicial branch of the Di^. and Sessions Judge — ^K. B. Muhd. Safdar 

administration and is also the highest criminal Khan, B.A., Lli,B, 

and civil tribunal in this Province. Addl. Dist. and Sessions Jvdgc--'K, S, Abdul 

Ghafur Khan, b.a. 

inwAwrFQ Addl. Dist. atid Sessions Judge, Peshawar — 

Habib Ullah Khan, B.A., IB.B. 

In order to meet the excess In expmdlture and Sessions Judge, D. I. £Aa«— Arhab 
over the income of the Provmoes a subvention xaj Mohammed Khan. B.A.. Il-B. 

QoftnZlt'°ot Pakirtan““out ®o7“ Centod fnd Sessions Judge, ffoaom-Khan Abdnl 
Eevenues. Latif Khan. 

Ptevenues are expected to reach a figure of Resident and Political Agents. . 

Hs. 4,20,22,000 and expenditure Hs. 4,17,99,000, Dt.-Colonel Khurshid, S. M., Political Kesident 
giving a surplus of Es. 2,23,000 for the year FT.-W.F.P. 

1947-48. The Central Pakistan Government K. B. Kawab Sh. Mahbub Ali Khan, o.b.e., Dir , 

will continue to pay the usual subvention of Swat and Chitral. 

one crore of rupees. The sales tax on cloth xt-Ool E K Eamn nnv 

has been raised from si-x pies to one anna. A til, mi ...... 

cess of six pies per maund has been imposed Jan Khan, K. S., B.A., Ll.B. 

on sugar-cane. Sales tax has been levied on T. Duncan, 
cement and ice. The Province is to go dry as Lt.-Col. W. C. Deeper, o.'b.e. 
early as possible. 

, Deputy Commissioners, 

ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL K. B. Arbab Ahmad Aii Jan. 

The principal officers in the present Adminis- Uhulam Sarwar Khan, B.A., LL.B. 
tration are : — H. E. the Governor and Agent to Captain Allah Dad Khan, 
the Governor General.— Hony. Lt. K, S. Sher Afzal Khan, M.o.r., B.s.M. 

H, E. Sir Ambrose Dundas. ‘ K. S. Abdur Eashid Khan, M.A., LL.B, 

Secy, to the Governor^Ei, J. M. Dent. Lt."Col, W, C. Deeper, MardAu. 
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Former ChieJ Commissioners. 

Tlio Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.c.S.i., from 9th November lOOl to 
3rd Jane 1908. Died 7tli July 1908. 

The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Georfle 
iloos-Eeppel, d.o.i.E,, K.o.s.i.» from 4th June 
190S to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.o.s.I., 
K.oj.ii!., from iOth »September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey» K.c.v.o., 
c.ffj., O.I.E., l.o.s., from 8th March 1921 to 
8th July 1923. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.O.I.E., O.SJ., I.O.S., from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930. 


The Kon’ble Sir Steuarfc Pears, k.o.i.e., c.s.i.s 
i.o.s.,from lOfch May 1930 to 9th September 
1931. ■ 

The HGB’ble Lieut.-Col. E. E. H. Griffith, O.Ll.j, , 
from 10-9-30 to 17-4-32. 

Former Governors. 

H. E. Sir Ealph Griffith, K.o.s.I., o.x.s., from 
18th April 1932 to 1st March 1937. 

H. E. Sir George Cunningham, o.o.i.E., K.O.B.X., 
K.O.I.E., O.E.K., from 2nd March 1937 to 2nd 
March 194G. 

H. E. Sir Olaf Caroe, March 1946. 

H. E. Sir George Cunningham, Aug. 1947-— April 
1948. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER FROVINGE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker. 


-The Hon' bio Nawab^ada Allah Nawax Khan, Bar-at-Law (D, I. Khan, South 
Mohammadan Rural). 


Repidij Speaker , — ^L, Girdhari Lai Puri {Feshawar Mast, General Rural). 

The Hon’ble Khan Abdul Qayum Khan, Bar-at-Law (PesJmoar CUy, MokAn. Urban) t The 
Hon’ble Khan Mohd. Abas Khan (Mansehra North, Mohdn. Rural ) ; Khan Abdul Aziz Khan 
(Utmamama, Mohdn. Rural) ;Khan Abdullah Khan (D. I. Khan North, Mohdn. Rural); Khan Abdul^ 
Latif Khan (Lakici West, Muhdn. Rural); Khan xlbdul Qayum Khan, B.A., iii.B. (Upper PakUi> 
Mohdn. Rural); Ar bab Abdur Eahman Khan (Doaba Doudzai, Mohdn. Rural); Malik Akbar Ali Khan 
(Bannu West, Mohdn. Rural); Khan Amin Jan Kiian-Khalils (Mohdn. Rural) ; K. S. Asadullah Jan 
Khan (Kulaohi, Mohdn. Rural); Khan Ali Gohar Khan (Power Paklili, Mohdn. Rural); Qazi Ataullah 
Khan,B,A., li».b. (Ammazai, Mohdn. Rural); L. Bhauju Earn Gandhi, b.a,, ll.b. (D. I. Khan Town, 
General Urban) ; K. S. Sultan Hassan Ali Khan (N. IF. F. P. Landlords) ; Sardar Isliar Singh, Bar- 
at-Law (Hazara Mardan, Sikh Rural) ; Mian Jaffar Shah (NowsJtera South, Mohdn, Rural) ; K. B, 
Khan Jalal-ud-Din Khan (N. W. F. P. Towns); L. Kanwar Bhan (D. I. Khan, General Rural); Mehta 
Madan Lai, B.A., lIi.b. (Peshawar West, General Rural); L. Mehr. Ghand Khanna (Peshaioar Canton- 
ment, General Urban); L. Kewal Earn, b.a., ll.B. (BarmuTown , General Urban); L. Kotu Earn, B.A., 

' 1 .I 1 .B. (Rannu, General Town) ; Dr. Khan Sahib (Hashtmgar Sovdh, MoMn. Rural) ; L. Mohan Lai 
Gulati (Kohat, General Rural) ; Khan Mohd, Ishaq Kiian (Kamalzai, Mohdn. Rural) ; Khan Mohd. 
Aslam IChan (Teri North Mohdn. Rural) ; Khan-Mohd. Earid Khan (Tanawal, Mohdn. Rural) ; 
Arabab Mohd. Sharif Khan (Bara-Mohmands, 'Mohdn. Rural); Khan Mohd. Yaqub Khan (Bannu 
Bast, Mohdn. Rural); Syed Mohd. Yaqub Shah (Nowshera'Nonh, MoMn.\Rural); K. B. Mohd. Zlaman- 
Klian (Haripur North, MoMn. Rural) ; Khan Mohd, Zarin Khan (Baizai, MoMn. Rural) ; Khan 
MunfiatuIIah Khan (Bazar, MoMn. Rural) ; K. B. Mian Musharaf Shah (PesMwar Landlords) ; 
S. Partab Singh (Peshawar, Sikh Rural); Pir Shahinshah (Kohat, MoMn. Rural); S. Qaim Shah, 
B.A., Bi.B. (UasMnagar North, Mohdn, Rural); Nawab Qutab-ud-Din Khan (Tank, Mohdn. Rural); 
Sardar Ham Singh (Southern Bistrids, Sikh Rural) ; Khan Sdhib Gui Khan (Teri South, MoMn. 
Rural); Khan Sardar Bahadur Khan, B.A., bIiB, (Earpur Central, Mohdn. Rural); Captain Zain 
Mohd. Khan, S. b., o,b.i. (Abbottabad West, Mohdn, Rural); Khan Yahya Jan Khan, m'.a. (Peshawar 
cup, MoMn. Urban). 
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L H{E Sma, OriBsa >Tas ^ constitiitecl 
scjiarate Province on April 1, 1936, by 
tlie Government of India (CV>mtitution of 
OriBsa) Order, 1930. IMiereas Sind was a 
separate geoRrai>hical, ctbm>logieal and linguistic 
unit in-sidc tlie adininistrative boundary of the 
Bomltay J?rcsidency, tlie ne\^ Province of Orissa 
Is the result of partial 


t/iiyii. wiiu xiuu tnji oixuii belonged 

to three separate Provinces, t'iz., Madras, Bihar 
and Orissa and Central Provinces. 

HISTORY 

Oriyas trace their traditions as far bach as 
days of Mahabharata when there was a 
kingdom of Utkai embracing a wide territory. 
Tlirough successive conquests and annexations in 
the historical period, the kingdom of 'Kallinga, 
the later name of ITtkul, extended in the 12th 
century from tire Eiver Ganga in the north to 
the Eiver Godavari inlttadras Presidency in the 
south. Besides, there were idngdoms in the farr 
south upto the banks of the Eiver Cauvery 
which bore allegiance to the Kings of the Ganga 
dynasty of Orissa. 

Tradition says that the Oriyas of those days 
were a great race whose maritime traders estab- 
lished colonies in Java, Bali and Sumatra, etc., 
in the East Indies and on the Martaban coast in 
Burma. There are ruins of Orissa architecture 
in these places which fully bear out the tradiMon. 

The art, architecture and literature of the 
period also were of a very high order. The 
temples of Lord lagannath at Piiri, of Sim-God 
at Konarak and tlmt of Siva’ at Bhubaneswar 
and the stone embankments of the Rivers 
Mahanadi and Kathjori at Cuttack are still 
considered to be marvels of engineering skill 


surpassed by none either in the ancient or the 
modern world, Puri still remains among the 
greatest spiritual centres of the Hindu world. t 

Orissa lost its independence in 1565 A.D. and 
the kingdom W’as broken up. The dismembered 
people under alien rule gradually lo,st race 
consciousness, althongh common language and 
literature continued to act as a link to bind them ; 
together. 

Orissa ceded to the Mahrattas by Alivardi 
Khan in 1751, was conquered by the British in 
1803. In 1804, a Board of two Commissioners 
was appointed to administer the Province but in 
the following year it %vas de.rignated the District 
of Cuttack and was placed in charge^f a Collector, 
Judge and Magistrate. In 1823 it was split up 
into three regulation districts of Cuttack, Bala- 
sore and Puri. Tlio non-regulation Tributary 
States continued to he administered by their own 
chiefs under the aegis of the British Government. 
Angul, one of these Tributary States, was annexed 
in 1847 and with the Khondmals, ceded in 1835 
by tbe Tributary chief of the Baudh State, 
constituted a .separate non-regulation district, 
Sambalpur was transferred from the Central 
Provinces to Orissa in 1905. These districts 
formed an outlying tract of the Bengal Presi- 
dency till 1012 when they were transferred to 
Bihar constituting one of its divisions under a . 
Commissioner. Tims as w-e already stated 
Orissa proper, considered as a linguistic and 
cultural whole, was long divided between Bihar, 
Central Province.^ and Madras. 

Race consciousness was, however, revived with 
the spirit of education under the British regime 
and after the great famine of 1866, Sir Stafford , 
Korfchcote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal. The proposal was turned down 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move persisted and gave rise to a series of fresh 
demands. 

AMALGAMATION WITH BIHAR 

The first stage of success was achieved in 1912 
when the Orissa portion separated from Bengal 
together with the district of Sambalpur separated 
from Central Provinces, wus amalgamated with 
Bihar to form wdiat came to l>e known as the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa. Although the 
position of the Oriyas and of the States of Orissa 
improved the formation of the now Province of 
Bihar and Orissa, it fell far short of* the expecta- 
tions of Oriyas ; and the advocates of Oriya 
unity continued to press their claim for the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct administrative 
unit. B. S. Montague and Lord Chelmsford 
saw the reasonableness of this claim and 
generally favourefl the redistribution of 
Provinces on a linguistic basis for the success of 
responsible Gov<3rnmeut. They left it, however, 
to the Provincial Governments concerned to for- 
mulate opinion and make concrete proposals 
after the advent of the Montford constitution in 
1920. 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council was 
opposed to a change in the status quo wliile the 
debate in Madras Council x>roved inconclusive. 
The Madras Government, however, ■was against 
the surrender of any of its territory while the 
0 eidj t ’PTOvinces Government had an open mind. 
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The GoYeriiment of Indiii ilien appointed what 
Is called the Phiilip-Diiff Committee to mahe 
local inquiries with a view to ascertaining the 
attitude of the Oriya-speaking people in the north 
of the Madras Presidency on the question of 
union with Orissa, Messrs, C. L. Phillip and A. C. 
Puff reported tiiat there was “a genuine, long- 
standing and deep-seated desire on the part of 
the educated Oriya classes of the Oriya-spealdng 
tracts for amalgamation of these tracts with 
Orissa under one administration.’* 

The next stage came with the appointment of 
the Simon Commission which recommended the 
creation of a separate administrative unit for 
Orissa, agreeing with the Oriyas* contention 
that under the autonomous conditions proposed 
by the Commission, the Oriyas would be an 
ineffective minority In Madras, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and Central Provinces. 

SEPARATE PROVINCE 

Wlien the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units was put forward at the first Bound Table 
Conference, the Oriyas’ demand was presented in 
a well-reasoned statement by the Maharaja (then 
liaja) of Parlakimedi who asked for a separate 
Province for Orissa. “We want a separate Province 
of our own on the basis of language and race,” 
he said, “ So that we can be a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace to realise, 
and be benefited by, the projected reforms and 
look forward to the day when the United States 
of India will consist of small federated states 
based on common language and race,** 

The Oriyas* demand derived adventitious 
support from the strength of the Muslim claim 
for the constitution of Sind as a separate Pro- 
vince. Those who supported the case of Sind at 
the Round Table Conference could not oppose 
the Oriyas* claim, which, therefore, came to 
be recognised as valid. 

In Sept,, 1931, the Government of India ap- 
pointed the O’Bonnel Committee to examine and 
report on the financial and other consequences 
of setting up a separate administration for 
Orissa and to make recommendations regarding 
the boundaries in the event of separation. The 
Committee recommended the creation of a new 
Province including the Orissa division, Aiigul, 
the Khariar Zamindari of the Raipur district and 
the greater part of the Gan jam district and the 
Yiaagapatam agency tract. According to the 
Committee, the new Orissa Province was to have 
an area of 32,681 sq. miles and a population of 
about 8,174,000. On the question of financial 
and other consequences of separation, the 
Committee made recommendations generally on 
the lines of the Sind Committee. 

In January, 1936, an Order-in-Council was 
issued by His Majesty’s Government constituting 
Orissa as a separate Province to be brought into 
line with other Provincial units on the inaugura- 
tion of provincial autonomy on April 1, 1937. 

POPULATION 

The area of the Province proper is 32,198 sq. 
miles with a total population of 8,728,544 
(1941 Census). The figures of the classification 
of the population by community were : Hindus 
(excluding Scheduled Castes) 6,594,536 ; 
Scheduled Castes 1,238,171; Muslims 146,301; 


Christians (including Anglo-Indians and Euro- 
peans) 27,690; Buddhists 4, '5-1.; Sikhs 232, Jains 
139; Parsees 13; Jews 3 and the tribes 1,721,006. 
With the recent integration of the Eastern India 
States with tiie Province the total area under 
the administrative control of the province has 
increased to 60,436 (Mayurbh.'mj State has not 
amalgamated) and the population toi3,973,512 of 
W'-hich the total tribal population is 36,19,349. 

! The principal language of the Province is 
I Oriya, though Bengali in the north and Telegn in 
the south are understood. ’Jiie principal 
occupation of the people is agriculture^ Though 
the Oriyas are becoming more and more indus- 
trial-minded, at present less than 10 per cent, 
of the population is engaged in industries most 
of which are of the cottage type. 

CONGRESS GOVERNMENT 
I Sir John Austen Hubback, K.C.S.I,, I.C.S., 
was appointed the first Governor of the infant 
province. Be held the governorship from April 1, 
1936 to March 31, 1941, when Sir William 
Hawdhorne Lewis succeeded him. The third 
Governor, Sir Chandulal Madhavlal Trivedi, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S., held office from April 1, 1946 till 
Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, M.A., LL.D., wns ap- 
pointed as the Governor on 15th August, 
1947 under the new constitution. 

The first general elections under the constitu- 
tion which established Orissa as a separate 
, Province resulted in a clear majority for thp-^ 
. Congress Party. Out of 56 elective seats in the 
' Assembly (four are nominated, making a total of 
60) the Congress counted 36 as its adherents. 

1 The Governor thereupon summoned the leader 
of the Congress Party to form a ministry hut the 
' latter, under directions from party headquarters, 
declined to do so unless he was given certain 
assurances by the Governor in regard to the 
Governor’s special ipowers, etc. After prolonged 
negotiations this point w’-as amicably settled and 
the Congress Party leader formed a cabinet and 
took over the administration. 

Late in 1937, the Legislature decided that 
the capital of the Province should be located 
at Cuttack-Choudwar. 

The working of responsible Government in the 
infant Province was threatened with interruption 
twice in 1938— -once early in the year and next 
sometime about the middle. The first of the two 
crises did not relate directly to Orissa but the 
second did. Briefly the facts were as folllow^s. 
Sir John Hubback the Governor wished to go on 
leave for reasons of health. Someone had to 
take his place while he was away and the man 
chosen to fill the post was the Revenue Com- 
missioner of the same Province. The appoint- 
ment was, of course, in keeping with tradition as 
the Chief Commissioner was the senior most 
! Civilian in the Province. But the situation w^as 
j unusual as there was a responsible ministry In 
■ office. Naturally the Prime Minister opposed 
, the appointment on the ground that it was wrong 
in principle and insulting to his sense of self- 
respect to ask a Minister to work under a Govern- 
or who only the other day took his orders from 
the self-same minister and would continue to do so 
on reversion to his former post after the Govern- 
or’s return. The Premier’s complaint was finally 
taken up by the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi 
[ and at one time it looked as though the whole 
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qnnstioT) mnikl assumi* all-lrulia dimonsions.i 
3M.)rt ui)at(-ly however n uas nvortcd through 
tiif' ftishiic-H]ii!'itf(lnev< and seii.-o of pclf-isamlice 
of Siir Joliii li'iibfa'o-k \viiO offr-'rt-d to stay on 
and postpone hi?; leave. 

SECTION 93 RULE ’ 

Tlius asiinrecl of a j)erio(l of praeoful jtrogress, 
the Province continaed to be adiniuisf ercd by the 
Congros;^ Ministry fur sonic months when in ttie 
autumn of :!08b it>s <-arcor was suddenly cut 
short by tiie poiiticnl crisis wliich overtook all 
the t'ongrehs administered i'rovinces. 'J’iie 
Orissa ministry resigned along with other Con- 
gress cabinets and there being no jirosiieet of for- 
matiou of an aitciiiative Government with any 
reasonable chance of stability, the Governor, as 
in other similariy sitnaled Provinces, assiirned 
charge of tlie entire Province under section 03 of 
the Government of Jndia Act, 1935, By a 
resolution in Parliainent in Ajiril, JOiO, tliis act 
of einertrency was approved and the* jjcriod of its 
ojjcration cxtend(‘d by a yiair. Jn tiie absence 
of a ministry, the Governor adrainistered the 
province witli the aid of an Adviser. 

With the object of replacing the Governor’s 
rule by a popular administration for the purpose 
of organising an all out effort against the Axis- 
powers the Opposition party led by the Alaharaja 
of Parlakimedi joined -with a number of seceders 
from the Congress Party and fonned a ministry 
which assumed office on November 24, 1941. 
The Government at once came up agrdnst strong 
opposition including several motions of non- 
confidence. The purely political difficulties 
however disappeared when the majority of the 
Congress M.L.A/s were arrested and detained 
in August 1942. But the Government encoun- 
tered trouble of a different nature. There was an 
India-wide shortage of foodgraius ; free trade in 
grain which was established by the Central; 
Government led to such heavy drain of foodstuffs I 
from surplus Provinces that deaths due to 
malnutrition and starvation began to occur in 
large numbers. The privation and distress 
wdiich followed w'cre just as acute and wide- 
spread as in Bengal though they created much 
less stir in the country. 

SECOND CONGRESS GOVERNMENT 

In- the summer of 1044, the Tjnited Nationalist 
Party’s coalition ministry broke up and the 
Province once again came under section 93 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, and w’'as 
administered by two Advisers, viz., S,L. Marwood, 

and B. K. Gokiiale, C.I.E., I.O.S. 
The Advisers’ rule terminated after 1 1- vears when 
the second general elections under tlie new con- 
stitution took place after ail the Congress M.L. 
A.’s had been released. As a result of the new 
elections, the Congress Party captured 40 out of 
66 elective seats (including 4 seats for Scheduled 
Castes), in a House of 60 members. 

The most notable occurrence during the; 
present regime is the merger of 25 so-called i 
Orissa States with the Governor’s Province. | 

It had all along been a dream of the Oriya- i 
speaking people to become united under a single i 
administration. Both the Rulers of the Oriya 
States and the people realised this as a historical i 
necessity with the result that for the first time*l 


all the Ofi 5 ’’a people have been brought together 
under a single administration and tlieir political 
unity secured. 

^ EDUCATION 

The percentage of literacy in the Province of 
^ Orissa as per census figures of 1941 is 9.6. 

I Q’he Utkal University Is an affiliating and 
exaimning University. During the year Govern- 
; ment opened a second grade College at ,T eypore 
'in the district of Koraput wdth a view' to spread- 
ing higher educat’on among the hill tribes of the 
district. A second grade Arts College at .lajpur 
in the district of Cuttack was also started by 
private enterprise. Thus the number of Colleges 
in the province rose from 13 to 15, of wffiich 11 
, are Arts Colleges, 2 Oriental Colleges and 2 
i Professional Colleges (Medical and Eclii cation). 
Of the 11 Arts Colleges 8 are lirst grade including 
a Women’s College and 3 second grade Colle^ges. 

Of these, six degree Colleges including the 
Women’s College, tw'o professional Colleges and a 
second grade College are maintained by Govern- 
ment and the rest by private agencies. During 
the year Government have taken over the 
management of the Maharaja’s College at 
Parlakimed as a temporary measure. The 
Ravenshaw College at Cuttack has Baw' Classes 
attached to it and the Sambalpur College is 
affiliated up to the degree stage in Commerce, 

With a view to improving the ■ standard of 
education among the hill tribes, Government 
have taken over the management of the Board 
High School at Rayagada in the district of Kora- 
put with effect from the school session 1947-48 
so that it may serve as a model for the other 
high schools in that district. 

Secondairy Education. — The number of 
Secondary Schools increased from 328 to 362. 
The status of many middle and primary schools 
has been raised to that of high and -middle 
schools respectively during the year. On 
account of these changes, there were at the 
beginning of the year 89 high schools (83 for boys 
and 6 for girls) and 273 Middle schools <253 for 
hoys and 20 for girls) as against 70 (64 for boys 
and 6 for girls) and 258 (239 for boys and 
19 for girls) respectively last year. 

The number of primary schools for boys rose 
from 6,298 to 6,409, but the number of schools 
for girls decreased from 216 to 206. The number 
of special schools for boys rose from 146 to 147 
and that for girls remained stationary at 4. 
These special schools consist of 17 training schools 
including 3 for women, one medical school, one 
engineering school, 7 technical and Industrial 
schools including one for w'omcn, 2 commercial 
schools, one-deaf and dumb school, one Gymna- 
sium, 116 tols and 5 Madrasas. 

Besides these, there are 820 unrecognised 
institutioas (822 for males and 4 for females) as 
against 777 (775 for males and 2 for females) ot 
last year. 

To encourage female education in the Province, 
education is made free for girls up to the Middle 
benooi stage and it is also made free for 5 years 
as an experimental measure in the High School 
and College stages for girls wffiose parents do not 
pay income-tax. And girls whose parents do 
pay income-tax are charged only half the pre- 
scribed fees. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
The Heah h orjjftnisafion under local bodies 
ha\‘e been jn’ovlneialised. The headquarters 
stair have been, strengthened by the appointment 
of one nioTi' Assistant Director of Public Health, 
^riio Exidtiiig Provincial Malaria Unit attached 
to the Public Health Directorate has been ex- 
panded by the appointment of an Entomologist 
and some other subordinate staff. An inter- 
dopartmental committee to co-ordinate nutrition 
acti%dtius in tiie Province has been set up. 
SufEcxent quantity of milk powder and multi- 
vltainm tablets have been obtained for distribu- 
tion to expectant and nursing mothers through 
maternity centres. 

Steps are taken for the distribution of anti- 
malarial drugs to the rural people. Anti- 
mosquito and anti-malaria measures are taken 
extensively. Two control units have been 
established and arrangements are nearing 
comxdetion to establish another four. Schemes 
for provision of drainage and water-supply are 
also being considered by Government. A train- 
ing school is held every year for training of 
Health Inspectors. In order to take prompt 
and timely measures to deal with any epidemic 
and to reduce the loss of life to a minimum, 
Government have established mobile field 
hygiene units in each district for operation in 
rural areas. 

Besides the Orissa Medical College Hospital at 
Cuttack, there are State hospitals in the District 
Headquarters and sub-divisional headquarters 
which have been recently provincialised. 

Orissa Medical College.”— There was 
Medical School at Cuttack started in 1885 which 
was preparing students.for the L.M.P. Diploma. 
In 1944 the Medical School was converted into a 
Medical College with a 5 years degree (M.B.B.S.) 
course. The College is affiliated to the Utkai 
University. Eecently a condensed M.B.B.S. 
course has been introduced in the college for 
affording facilities to the licentiates to qualify 
themselves for the M.B.B.S. degree. 

A Midwifery Training School at Berhampur 
has been established. It is now proposed to 
expand it. The question of establishing a 
Health School is also under consideration. 

The training of technicians and laboratory 
assistants has also been undertaken in addi- 
tion to the compoundership and dressersliip 
training at the Orissa Medical College. Training 
of dau under the auspices of the Victoria 
Memorial Scholarship Fund has also been started. 

A refresher course has also been organised for 
practising dais. 

Government have detailed a number of their' 
officers for advance training in various branches 
of Medicine to foreign countries, and also to 
various places in India, 

Medical Relief Centres.— There are maternity 
and child-welfare centres at Cuttack, Puri, 
Balasore, Berhampur and Sambalpur raanagea 
by local committees with Government aid. The 
question of provincialising these centres is under 
active consideration. One of them in fact has 
already been provincialised. 

. In addition to this it is proposed to open 6 
similar centres in each District of the province in 


All tlic District Headquarters Hospitals of the 
Province have since been taken over by Govern- 
ment. Steps arc being taken to provide them 
with (1) efficient and adequate staff', (2) adequate 
accommodation, (3) X-ray, ambulance and 
laboratory facilities, (4) air-conditioned operation 
theatre, (5) properly organised out-door depart- 
ment, (6) clinics for (a) tuberculosis, (b) venereal 
diseases, (c) leprosy, (7) six beds for Tuberculosis 
patibnts, (8) inciderators and (9) properly 
equipped maternity sections. 

An infectious diseases Hospital has already 
been established at Puri. 

There is no separate tuberculosis hospital or 
sanatorium in this Province, the establishment 
of which is under the active consideration of 
Government. 

Orissa has no separate mental hospital of its 
own either but shares it at Kanke with Bihar and 
Bengal, 

Sufficient amount is being spent for the treat- 
ment of venereal diseases cases. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Local self-government in the Province has not 
yet a uniform pattern everywhere ; three northern 
coastal districts for instance follow the Bihar and 
Orissa laws. In south Orissa districts the Madras 
Laws, and in the western district of Sambalpur, 
the Sambalpur L.S.G, Act, 1939 and Bihar and'' 
Orissa Municipal Act, 1922 are in force. This 
lack of uniformity has resulted in a great deal of 
confusion in the sphere of local self-government. 
Plans are however included in the post-war five- 
year i)rogramme to remodel and improve the 
general condition of the local bodies and 
unify the L.S.G. Laws. 

IRRIGATION AND PUBLIC WORKS 

More than half of the Orissa coastal plains 
is formed by the combined deltas of the rivers 
Mahanadi, Brahmini and Baitarani, with their 
numerous branches and this area is partly 
exposed to damage through floods which arc 
frequent. A flood protection 'policy has been care- 
fully worked out by Government and is being 
gradually implemented. Orissa inherited a canal 
system, constructed in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century by a private company for 
combined navigation and irrigation purposes. 
The demand for water for cultivation is not so 
great as was anticipated at the time and the canal 
system has a very slight margin of profit now that 
the capital debt has been taken over by the 
Government of India. From the point of 
national food resources and famine insiu-ance, 
however, it is most important. 

tinder the Grow More Food scheme many small 
irrigation projects have been put through in the 
Province with partial financial assistance from 
the Centre. 

In the post-war five-year Plan an ambitious 
scheme has been prepared for a multi-purpose 
reservoir on the Mahanadi river at Hirakud near 
Sambalpur. This reservoir will control excess 
flooding in the Mahanadi delta, i)rovi(ie electric 


the rural areas except in Koraput where only power and also be used for the irrigation of a 
5 are considered to be enough. l^ionsiderable area. Further projects on the 
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control and ntilization of the Mahanadi river on, 
the model of the Tennessee Valley anthority are 
the two multi-purpose reservoirs further down- 
stream* 

Hirahiid Bam near Sambaipur is expected to 
cost about Rs. 47*81 crores; work has been 
started and will be carried out by C.'W.I.K.C. (on 
behalf of Orissa Government). 

The 1937 proposal to establish the new Capital 
of Orissa in Cuttack ‘was revised in 194.6 and it is 
now decided that the now Capital will be con- 
structed in a new and spacious site, north of 
Elmbaneswar, the famous Hindu shrine. Survey 
w^ork and jungle clearance has been started and 
construction work is expected to begin in 1948. 
The new capital site will be connected with Orissa 
and the rest of India by the conversion of the 
existing old trunk road into a Rational High-way 
with bridges over the present nnbridged rivers. 
The construction of the new” bridges and the im- 
provement of existing roads up to the new road 
standard of Rational .High- ways, Provincial High- 
ways, Major District lioads, etc., has already 
started under the first of two five-year pro- 
grammes so that in 10 years time all the impor- 
tant towns and villages in the Province will have 
ail-weather communications. 

AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 

Even after the formation of a separate Province 
on the 1st of April, 1936, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Orissa remained under the control of the 
'%fc,Eevenue Commissioner till Rovember, 1936, 
when it was taken over by a Director of Develop- 
ment, who remained in charge of the Department 
upto the end of March, 1945. Due to increased 
work in the Agricultural Department brought 
about by the introduction of a large scale pro- 
duction campaign, a separate post of Director of 
Agriculture was created for Orissa on 1st April, i 
1946, and Dr. P. Parija, O.J3.E., D.sc., M.A. 
(Cantab.), i.e.S. (Retd.), was appointed to the 
post. 

The Director of Agriculture is assisted on the 
Pood Production side by three Agricultural 
Engineers including one Drilling Engineer, one 
Biochemist, an Assistant Director of Agriculture 
for multiplication of improved seeds, Fruit 
Development Oj^ficer, Assistant Fruit Techno- 
logist attached to the Headquarters office and 
District Food Production Officers in the Dis- 
tricts. These officers attend to the subsidised 
distribution of seeds and manure, including 
hiring out of improved agi’icultural machines and 
implements to cultivators and sinking of tube- 
wells and also to general propaganda work. A 
nucleus field staff of one Overseer or Sub-over- 
seer and two fi.eldmen is maintained at every 
Police Station. 

The minor irrigation programme of the Food : 
Production campaign is in charge of Agricultural 
Engineers, wffio are attached to the office of the 
Director of Agriculture. Advancing of cash 
loans under the L.I. Loans Act and Agricultural 
Loans Act, is done by a Special Deputy Collector 
at the District Headquarters and Sub-Deputy 
Collectors at the Sub-divisional Headquarters 
under the direct supervision of District Officers. 

On the research and experimental side there 
is a Deputy Director of Agriculture, an Economic 
Botanist, one Horticulturist, a Mycologist, an 
Entomologist and an Agricultural Chemist. 


The cultivation of rice is the principal occupa- 
tion of nearly 80 percent of the population. A 
small quantity of jute is produced. Cereals and 
sugar-cane are grown for local consumption. 
Tumeric is extensively cultivated in the uplands 
of the district of Ganjara and practically the 
whole of it is exported. 

One textile mill at Chowduar and one Vege- 
table Ghee plant at Berhampiii are in Idle process 
of establishment as part of the post-war develop- 
ment programme. 

1947-48 BUDGET 

The estimated revenue of the Province for the 
year was Rs. 4,05,87,000, principal items being 
Income-tax, 39 lakhs ; Land Revenue, 61 lakhs ; 
Excise, 81 lakhs ; Stamps, 23 lakhs ; Forest, 16 
Lakhs ; Industries, 7 lakhs ; Works, 5 lakhs ; 
Subvention from the Centre, 40 lakhs; and 
extraordinary receipts, 1,14 lakhs. 

Receipts other than Revenue receipts, e.ff.) 
Loan money, Civil Deposits, Reserve Bank 
Remittances and Inter-Provincial suspense 
accounts w”ere calculated at Rs. 13,68,01,000. 
This together with the opening balance of 
Rs. 37,60,000 made up a total of Rs. 18,11,38,000 
for budget purposes. 

Against this the total expenditure charged to 
revenue was estimated at Rs. 4,56,39,000 for the 
year, the main items of which are detailed below 
in latdis of rupees. 

Land Revenue, 4.5 ; Excise, 13.5 ; Forest* 
11.2 ; Registration, 2.3 ; Appropriation, for 
redaction of debt, 17.1 ; General Administration, 
50.6 j Justice, 8.7 ; Jails, 7.5 ; Police, 45.5 ; 
Education, 65.9 ; Medical, 26.7 ; Public Health, 
11.8 ; Agriculture, 25 ; Veterinary, 8 ; Co- 
operation, 4.4; Industries, 11; Miscellaneous, 
6.8 ; Civil Works, 62.9 and Pensions, 18.8. 

The total expenditure not charged to revenues 
was estimated at Rs. 13,32,09,000. 

Of the total sum of Rs. 1,88,81,789 included as 
new expenditure in the Budget, a sum of 
Rs. 1,13,83,085 represented expenditure in con- 
, nection with the execution of post-war schemes. 

The Budget thus revealed a deficit of 
Rs. 49,62,000. 

1948-49 BUDGET 

The estimates for 1948-49 reveal a revenue 
deficit of Rs. 69,60,000. The total revenue for 
the year 1948-49 is estimated at Rs, 6,81,56,000 
compared with the revised estimate of 
Rs. 6,49,67,000 of 1947-48 and expenditure 
charged to revenue at Rs. 7,51,15,000 in 1948-49 
compared with Rs. 6,03,57,000, of 
the revised estimate of 1947-48. 

The Province’s share from surplus income-tax 
is increased from two per'cent. to three per cent. 
Actually, , it is contended that the Province has 
a good case for a considerably higher percentage 
now that the size of the province has increased 
by 75 per cent, and its population by 50 per cent. 

A small reform in the revenue department is the 
j abolition of sarbaraJeari system in the Govern- 
! ment estates in Khurda, Eanki and Angul with 
effect from April 1, 1948 and the collection of 
Government revenues by paid officials. It has 
been decided to reorganise and strengthen the 
military police. A wireless training class has 
been opened in Cuttack, 
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ADMINISTRATION ■ . 

Uovernor . — His Excellency Asaf Ali. 

Secretarj/ to Bis Excellency the Governor . — Eai 
Sahib BhabagraM Misra. 

Aid’dc--Cimip.~--Qapt&m G. N. Katjia. 

Prime Jlimster mtd Minister for Home, Fmance, 
Plminimj and Peconstniction . — ^Sri Harelm- 
slina Malitab. 

HcveXopment., Law, Commercg.—Hon’ble Sri 
Nityananda Eanungo. 

Revenue, Supply, iTranspof^.— -Hpn’ble Sri Naba 
Krishna' Choudhury. ' 

Education, Health, Local Self-Government . — 
Hon'ble Sri Lingaraj Mislira. 

Labour, Public Work's, Backward Clashes Wel- 
fare. — Hon’ble Sri iladhalirishna Biswasray. 

[Mr. Choudliiiry and 2dr. Biswasray have 
resigned.] 

SECRETARIES. • 

Chief Administratof and Special Commissioner.-— 
N. Senapati, i.o.s. 

Revenue Conimissioner . — Ral Bahadur Samuel 
Das. 

Chief Secretary (Home, P., Jl. and Finance ). — 
B, 0. MuMiarji. i.o.S. 

Secretary, Revenue BeparimenU — Rai Bahadur 
P. C. Das. 


Secretary, Development, Commerce and Labour 
Department. — Y. ilanianathan, i.o.s. 

Secretary, Education and Health and L.S.G/ 
Department . — Eai Bahadur Somanatli 

Mohapatra. 

Secretary, Law Department.— "R. L. Narasinaham* 

I.o.s. , ■ 

Secretary, Supply and Transport Department . — 
B. Sivaraman, o.b.e., i.o.S. 

Secretary, Public Works Department {Irrigation)— 
R. R. Handa, i.s.u. 

Secretary, Public Works Department {E, <§ B .). — 
K. C. Wadia, B.E., A.M.I.O.E. 

Secretary, Legislative Assembly . — Giridliari Dhal. 

It may foe noted heie that Orissa nmiutaias 
joint cadre with Bihar in respect of oiheers 
of All-India Services. 

Orissa Legislative Assembly 
Orissa has a single chamber and has no Legisla- 
tive Council. The Assembly consists of a Hiouse 
of 00 members of which four are nominated, one 
is labour, two are landholders, one is Indian 
Christian, one is Commerce, four are Muslims, 
two are women and the remaining 45 are general 
seats. 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Speaker t—TbiQ Hon’ble Mr. Lalmohan Patnaik. 
Dy. Speaker : — ^Mrs. A. Lakshmi Bai, 


Gouxanga Oharan Das {West Cuttack Sadr. General); Bijoyananda Patnaik {Central Cuttack 
Sadr. General); Bhairab Chandra Mohanty {North Cuttack Sadr. General); Kanhu Gharan Das 
{North Cuttack Sadr. General); Sarangadhar Das {East Cuttack Sadr, General); The Hon’ble Sri 
Nityananda Kanungo {South Cuttack Sadr. General); Dinabandhu Sahu {Central Kendrapara 
General) ; The Honb’le Sri Nabakrushna Choudhury {North Kendrapara General) ; Rajakrishna Bose 
{Bast Kendrapara General) ; Gadadliar Datta {East Jajpur General) ; Santanu Kumar Das (East 
Jajpur General); Dwarikanath Das (West Jajpur General) ; Madan Mohan Patnaik {North Jajpur 
General) ; Hrushikesh Tripathy {Angul District General) ; Tayakrishha Mohanty {East Puri Sadr. 
General) ; Lokanath Misra {South Puri Sadr. General) ; The Hon'bie Sri Lingaraj Mishra (North 
Puri Sadr. General) ; Purnanaada Samal (North Puri Sadr. General) ; Banamali Patnaik (East 
Khurda Qmeral) ; Satyabadi Nanda (West Khurda General) ; Surendra Nath Das (Central Balasore 
Sadr. General) ; Kailash Chandra Mohanty (South Balasore Sadr. General) ; Karunakar Panigrahi 
(North Balasore Sadr. General) ; The Hon’ble Sri, Harekrishna Mahatab {East Bhadrak General) ; 
Bhagabat Sahu (West Bhadrak General) ; Brundaban Chandra Das (TFasf Bhadrak General) ; 
Mohan Singh (Sambalpur Sadr. General) ; Ball Raujit Singh (West Baj^arh General) ; Lakshmi- 
narayan Misra (East Bargarh General) ; Bisi Bibhar (East Bargarh Qmeral) ; Ball Eudramadhab 
Deo (Khariar General); Dinabandhu Behera (Ghumsur General); Jagannath Mishra (Kudala 
General) ; Narayan Panda (Chatarpur General) ; Madhu Sudan Mohapatra (Aska Surada Gene- 
ral); Iswar Naiko (Asha Surada General); Uma Charan Patnaik (Berhampur [General) ; Soma- 
nath Panda (Berhampur General) ; Narayanmnrty Gade {Berhampur General) ; Narayan Patra 
(BaUiguda Kkondmals General) ; Ananta Tripathy (Pdrlakimedi General) ; Sadasiba Tripathy 
(Nowrangapur General); Radhamohan Sahn iJeypore Malkangiri General); The Hon’ble Sri 
Badhakrishna Biswaaroy {Koraput General); Mauiavi Muhammad Yusuf {Cvitack Sadr. Muham- 
madan) ; Mauiavi Sayed Fazie Hague {North Cvttack-cum- Angul Muhammadan) ; Mauiavi Muham- 
mad Khan (Balasore-cum-Sambalpur Muhammadan); Mauiavi Latifnr Rahaman (South Orissa 
Muhammadan) ; Srimati Priyambada Devi {Cuttack Town Wo7nen*s) ; Ghanashj-am Das Thirani 
(Orissa Commerce and Industry) ; Saileadra Narayan Bhanj Deo Tikayat {East Orissa Landholders) ; 
Bai Bahadur Lokanath Misra (West Orissa Landholders); Baidyanath Rath {Orissa Labour); 
Lakslxminarayan Sahu; Hiss Anne Catherine Muaro ; Antarjami Maliick; Godavartln Ramadas; 



W ITH the diviKion of the rndian mib-eon* 
tinent on flic basis of the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, 1947 the province of Siiui was 
constituted a part of the Dominion of Pakistan. 

Sind IS one of the two provinces created in 
1936, the other being Orissa. Unlike the 
latter, which has been carved out on a linguistic 
basis from three older provinces, Sind was a 
compact unit and was considered a province 
within a province even before its separation. 
From the point of view of geograydiy, ethnology 
and language, Sind has greater alTmity to the 
Punjab than to Bombay. 'Nevertlieiess it has 
been attached to the Bombay Presidency 
administratively ever since its conquest by 
Sir Charles Xapier in 1843. 

The demand for its separation into a distinct 
political entity is of comparatively recent 
origin. It was only about twenty years ago 
that Muslim leaders st.a,rted the demand that 
Sind, where the Muslims are in an overwhelming 
majority, should have separate a<lmini8trative 
machinery under the next reformed constitution. 
What was started as a bargaining point in 
inter-communal negotiations has now become 
an accomplished fact. 

The Muslim delegation at the first Bound 
Table Conference put forward the demand in 
London in the winter of 1930. The question 
was referred to a committee which accepted 
the principle of separation, suggested an expert 
inquiry to ascertain the financial aspect of 
the separation, and threw the burden of proving 
the feasibility of separation on those who asked 
for it. An expert inquiry was held and it 
drew a gloomy picture of the financial 
future of Sind. Its findings can best be sum- 
marised by its remark, “ There is thus 
obviously no question of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage — the problem is whether the 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind.”' 

DEMAND FOR SEPARATION 

A conference of representatives of the people 
of Sind met in 1932 to devise measures to meet 
the financial objections to the separation. Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailed at this confer- 
ence, whose chairman eventually submitted a 
report according to which the annual deficit 
of the new province for the first six years of its 
life would be Bs. SO lakhs, the revenue from the 
Barrage being eaten up by interest charges. 
Eougmy from 1945 onw’ards, there would 
be a surplus from the Barrage to help the 
province. Based on this assumption the 
authorities set about perfecting the admini- 
strative machinery in preparation for the 
inauguration of the new regime. 

With the stage set for the advent of the new 
province, an Order-in-Council was issued in 
January, 1936, announcing that the nevr province 
would start on its career on April, 1, 1936, and 
creating transitional machinery for the conduct 
of government till provincial autonomy is 
inaugurated in accordance with the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


Of a permanent character wore those 
provisions of the Order-in-Council which sever 
Sind from Bombay and settlf- .tie liabilities of 
the parent and the infant in respect of develop- 
ment loans incurred during the joint family 
period. Lands forests, buildings, property, 
etc., would pass to the province where they 
w'ere situated. Arrears of taxes would belong 
to the province wdiere the taxed property w^as 
situated or the taxed transact ion- took place. 
Of the outstanding Bombay Irrigation Debt 
incurred before April 1, 1921, Bs. 2,74,96,384, 
including Xls. 73,687 of the debt on account 
of the Lloyd Barrage and Canals system, would 
be borne by Sind, and the rest by Bombay. 



H* £. Sir Ghiulam Hwssaiu Hidayatulinh 


Of the debt incurred on account of the Lloyd 
Barrage and Canals system, all except the 
portion relating to the Nasirabad section 
(which is chargeable neither to Bombay nor 
to Sind) would be borne by Sind. The out- 
standing Bombay debt on account of the Bombay 
Development Scheme would be the debt of 
Bombay alone. Other loan works w'ould be 
chargeable to the province where the works 
were located. 

It was also understood that the Central 
Government would have to come to the rescue 
of Sind by providing the funds to meet the 
deficit In the first few years. In order to make 
arrangements for such a subvention to Sind and 
Orissa and for other weak provinces and generally 
to adjust the financial relations between the 
Central and the provinces under the provincial 
autonomy scheme. Sir Otto Niemeyer, a financial 
expert, was asked to conduct an inquiry. He 
completed his investigations and submitted his 
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report, according to which Sind got a cash 
subvention of Rs. 105 lalchs for a period of ten 
years, after which the aid would be progressively 
decreased, j^ecording to the USTiemeyer recom- 
mendations, Sind would get after the first five 
years of provincial autonomy 2 per cent., of the 
distributable portion of the income-tax revenue. 

POPULATION 

Sind has an area of 48,136 sq. miles and a 
population of 4,635,008 (1941 census). Of this, 
the Hindus (including Scheduled castes) num- 
bered 1,220,026 and the Muslims 3,208,325. 
As a result of the recent upheaval nearly 8 
lakhs of Hindus including 20,000 Sikhs have 
migrated to India since August 1047. There 
has been a corresponding migration of 
Muslims into Sind as a result of which the 
Muslim population has increased by about a 
million. The rest of the population is made 
up of 20,209 Christians; 31,011 Silchs ; 3,687 
Jains; 3,838 Parsis; 1,082, Jews and 36,030 
others. 

According to the census of 1941, 389,833 mal^ 
and 00,020 females in the Province of Sind are 
literate, representing 16.6 per cent, and 4.4 
per cent ^ female population respectively, 138,249 
Muslim males and 16,416 Muslim females; 
231,860 Hindu males and 64,498 Hindu females 
are literate. 

The language of the Province, Sindhi, though 
it bears many marks of Arabic and Persian in- 
fluence and is written in Perso-Arabic script, is 
nearer the original Sanskrit tlian any other 
Indian language. The Hindus are far more 
advanced than the Muslims and in the pre- 
partition days enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the 
trade of the province. As against 263 Hindu 
literate males per 1,000 only 44 Muslims per 
1,000 were literate ; 51 per 1,000 literate Hindu 
females compared against five literate Muslim 
females. The number of those literate in Eng- 
lish are 119 per 10,000—186 per 10,000 males 
and 34 per 10,000 females. 

On March 31, 3947 there were 3,778 educational 
institution.^ of all kinds in Sind out of which 
5.37 were for girls. There were ten colleges in 
the province with 4,230 students on the rolls. 
There wore 235 secondary schools for boys with 
41,922 students on the rolls, and 38 for girls with 
9,251 students. There were 2,511 primary 
schools for boys with 168,937 students on the 
rolls and 426 schools for girls with 41,735 
students. 

Out of every 100 workers in Sind 69 are engag- 
ed in agriculture and animal husbandry. Ten 
per cent, are engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries, most of which are, however, of the cottage 
type, there being very few factories in Sind. 

The cultivable area of the province is mostly 
commanded by the Sukkur jBarrage and Sind 
canals, which, with other canals and the Indus 
river itself, supply water to 7,500,000 acres , The 
Barrage works have cost nearly 24 crores of 
rupees. 

LLOYD BARRAGE 

The Barrage owes its existence largely to the 
zeal of Lord Lloyd, an ex-Governor of Bombay, 
whose name it bears. Started in Julyl923, it was 
completed in January 1932, It was the com- 
pletion of the dream of many an engineer and, an 


almost incredible boon to the cultivator, who 
formerly carried on his agricultural operations 
in a haphazard manner, being unable to depend 
on the proverbial vagaries of the Indus. What 
it means to the Sindhi, the Sindhi alone knows, 
for the Barrage has converted a w’aterless desert 
into a smiling garden flowing with milk and 
honey. 

The Lloyd barrage is a huge water regulator 
consisting of 60 spans, eacli sixty feet wide, the 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each 
weighing fifty tons. The Barrage is about a 
mile long, about five times the length of London 
Bridge. Thousands of miles of new channels 
were excavated varying in width from 346 feet 
in the ca.$e of main canals to only tw’o or three 
feet in the case of water courses. The total 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
water courses over 30,000 miles. The total 
length is thus some 36,000 miles, which means 
about times the circumference of the earth. 

The total quantity of earthwork invoh’-ed, 
excluding that for the watercourses was 628 
crores cubic feet of earthwork which means a 
solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
extending to a height of over 116 miles. 

The function of the Barrage is to head 
up the river at Sukkur and from that to 
distribute it all the year round according to 
requirements of cultivators. The distribution 
made through seven great canals, regulatea 
through regulators on both banks of the river — 
four on the left bank, three on the right. Those 
on the left bank are Eohri, the Bastern Nara, 
the Khairpur Feeder East and the Khairpur 
Feeder West. Those on the right bank are the 
North Western Canal, the Rice' Canal and the 
Badu Canal. 

The total number of openings in all the canal 
Head Regulators is 55, each being of 26 feet span 
and each opening being equipped with three 
electrically operated gates. The total discharge 
of water into all the canals is approximately 
45,763 cnsecs or 285 ,1 00 gallons per second. The 
total length of all irrigation channels including 
old and new watercourses is 54,300 miles. To 
accomplish this staggering feat, excavation of 
earthwork to the extent of 7,600,000,000 cubic 
feet was involved, as much as would fill a drain 
14 feet wide and four feet deep, dug round the 
equator. It was estimated that the ultimate 
area of annual cultivation on the. scheme would 
be over 6,000,000 acres and this would be under 
; various crops approximately as follows: 

Wheat 2,440,000 acres ; cotton 860,000 acres *, 
rice 625,000 acres ; jawari, bajri, etc., 636,000 
acres; and oilseeds 410,000 acres. 

This denoted in produce would mean the 
following approximate quantities: 

Wheat 1,183,000 tons; cotton 549,000 bales; 
rice 447,000 tons ; jawar% bajH, etc., 271,000 
tons ; and oilseeds 117,000 tons. 

The area irrigated in Sind by the Barrage 
canals and other capital work during 1943-44 
was 6.21 million acres. 

With the construction of the Barrage the area 
under cotton cultivation has increased from the 
pre-barrage figure of 253,232 acres to 878,627 
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in i94S*44, The .area under wheat in- 
crea«iod from 480,000 in the pre-harrage period to 
1,259,212 acres' in ,1948-44. The area under 
rice cuitivation in: 1943-44 was 1,885, 825, acres. 

The Sind Government have already started 
preliminary work connected with building of 
iinother barrage across the Indus river in Lower 
Sind involving a total cost of 23.57 crores. The 
project consists of a barrage to be constructed 
above Kotri, a quarter mile below the Jamshoro 
regulator of the Fuleli Canal, a feeder on the 
right bank of the Indus. The barrage is designed 
to be strong and Mg enough to pass a flood of 
7,50,000 cusecs as against a maximum in the last 
40 years of 6,13,000 reduced by future Punjab 
and Upper Sind withdrawals. The barrage, 
when completed in 1963 is expected to irrigate 
22.5 iaklis acres. 

Sind has, for some years, enjoyed a fair share 
of Indian prosperity as reflected in the provin- 
cial budgets. On the eve of partition, Sind 
wiped off all her debts to the undivided Govern- 
ment of India and thanks to war boom, built up 
her finances through large land sales and sale of 
foodgrains, apart from war-time benefits from 
the Allied operations. 

After a seri^ of surplus budgets, Sind returned 
a deficit of 257 laldis (revenue 805 lakhs, expendi- 
ture 1,002 lakhs) in 1947-48 (revised), and Rs. 
.^2 lakhs deficit (revenue 843 lakhs and 
nfeependiture 895 lakhs) in 1948-49.*«» The; 
Sind Premier decided to convert this deficit; 
into a surplus of Es, 3 lakhs by taxation to | 
the tune of Es. 55 lakhs. I 

Sind’s most remarkable enterprise in the last 
few months is the development of industrial 
trading estates at Karachi, Hyderabad and 
Sukkur, on the lines of those established in Great 
Britain after the depression of 1931. The 
Karachi Industrial Estate has already made a 
beginning and the Government have sanctioned 
Bs. 25 lakhs towards the expenses. Preparations 
are in full swing for the construction of a textile 
mill, a chemicals factory and a big shipbuilding 
yard to be built with the technical help of the 
famous British ship-builders, John, Brown and 
Co., who built the “Queen Elizabeth”. The 
estate will be situated near West Wharf, 

KARACHI 

Ko account of Sind will be complete without 
a reference to Karachi. It is a comparatively 
new town, for according to known facta it 
was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the “ Kalachi ” the land of the sand-dunes. 
It was several years later that its potentialities 
as a harbour were realised by the British — Sir 
Charles Kapier, the Conqueror of Sind, is said 
to have forecast that KArachi would some day 
become the “Glory of the East.” Developments 
during the last fifteen years have only served to 
fulfil these hopes, for with the growth of aviation, 
Karachi, which is on the main line of Imperial 
. aerial communication between London and 
Australia right across India, has become a vital 
airport. In addition to being the capital of Sind, 
Karachi is the outlet for the products of the 
Punjab. 


. It has-’ been decided that Karachi, which was, ' 
Originally intended to be the temporary capital 
of Pakistan, would continue to be so permanent- 
ly. As the Pakistan, Premier recently pointed 
out, Karachi is considered the most suitable city 
in Pakistan to be the permanent capital of 
the Dominion. As a result of this decision, 
a committee with representatives of both the 
Sind and Central Governments was appointed 
in February to go into the administrative details 
arising out of this decision. Karachi continues 
to be the Sind Govermnent’s headquarters but 
a final decision is expected to be taken after the 
submission of the report of the above committee. 

The establishment of the Pakistan capital has 
expanded the area of the city and a .scheme is 
now under preparation by Lt.-Col. Swayne- 
Thomas, Adviser to the Sind Government, for 
the planned and scientific development of the 
city so as to link a number of suburbs with a net- 
work of railway communications. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

The Sind Legislative Assembly, which has a 
strength of 68 members, had its first session 
imder the new political dispensation from Jan- 
uary 26 to February 20. The Sind Premier, 
Ddr. M. A. Khuhro, presented the budget on 
February 7 and general discussion and voting 
on grants took about a week of the session. The 
Assembly passed a number of legislative mea- 
sures including a bill to rehabilitate the economic 
life of Sind necessitated by the exodus of non- 
Muslims who had monopolised trade and com- 
merce and the ingress of Muslim refugees into 
the province. 

Throughout the session, there was no division 
as out of 20 members of the Congress Party, oiily 
six Hindu members attended the session, the 
rest including the leader, Prof. Ghanshyam 
Jethanand, having either resigned or miigrated 
to India, 

The proposed move to separate Karachi from 
the province of Sind aroused .strong opposition 
and the House gave a mandate to the Sind 
Government to resist such a move when and if 
taken. 

The Assembly also passed a resolution at the 
outset mourning the tragic death of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


ADMINISTRATION 

, QOYMRNOB, 

H. E. Shaik Ghulam Hussain Eidayatuliah. 
PERSONAL STAPP- OP TEE GOVERNOR 
Secretary : S. H. Baza. 

Personal Secretary : J. Codeiro. 

Military Secretary : Capfc. F. B. Me. F. Kernan. 
A,D.C, : Capt. Sher Ali. 

MINISTERS AND POETPOLIOS 

Prime Minister and Minister In-charge of Political 
' Services and General Administration, Mome, 
Legal and Education : The Hon’hle Pir Illahi 
Baksh. 

Minister In-charge, Revenue and Public WorJes 
The Hon’ble Mir Ghulamali. 
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Minider In-cliarge, Finance, Eefugees nehabUitxi- 
Hon and Bant Control, Local Self-GcH. and 
Public Health Departments : Tliie Hou’ble 
Syed MirnD Mohammed Shah. 

Minister Ivrcharge, Food and Ciml Supplies, 
Agrinilture and Industries Dept. : The Hon’blo 
Mr. Mohammed Azam, 


PEBSONAL STAFF OF MINISTERS 

Parliamentary Secretaries to the Chief Minister : 
Mohammad Azam Khan, m.l.a. ; Mrs. J. G, , 
Allana, M.L.A, ; Mohammad Miijt aba Kazi, I 
M.L.A. I 

Secretary to Hon’ble the Chief Minister : Agha , 
Shahi. 

Personal Assistants to Hon'hle the Chief Minister : 

G. ]Sr. Pandhiani ; Pereira. 

Parliamentary Secretary to Hon'ble Minister for 
Education, etc, : Mohammad Akhbar Kazi, 
•M.L.A. ■ 'I 

Personal Assistants to Hon'ble Minister for 
Education, etc. : Mohammad Moshan ; G, B. 
Memon. 

Parliamentary Secretary to Hmi'ble Minister for 
Agriculture, etc. : Mir Ahmad Khan Talpnr, 
'M.L.A. 

Personal Assistants to Hon'ble Minister for Agri' 
culture, etc.: Ijaz Ali Talpnr: Murad Ali 
Talpnr. 

Parliamentary Secretary to Hon'ble Minister for , 
Revenue, etc. ; Koor Mohammad Shah, m.l,a. 
Personal Assistant to Hon'ble Minister for 
Revenue, etc. : Mohammad Amin Znheri. 

SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT 

Chief Secretary and Secretary, Political, Services 
General Administration : J. Booth. 

Revenue Secretary and Revenue Commissioner, 

S. Bidley, 

Home Secretary : K. A. Faruqni. 

Seerdary, Public Works Depit. S Chief Engineer, 
Sind : S. G. Mustafa. 

Secretary, Public Works Deptt., Loiver Sind Bar- 
rage and. Chief Engineer, Loiver Sind Barrage : 

T. A. W. Foy. 

Finance Secretary : B. B. G. Halford. 

Secretary, Agriculture, Industries Labour De- 
partments : K. S. G. S. Kehar. 

Secretary, Legal : Mohammad Bakhsh Memon. 
Secretary, Education, Health S Local Self-Govern- 
ment : K. S. YarMohd. A. Memon, 

Secretary, Food cf? Civil Supplies : B. B. Pearce. 
Secretary, Sind Legislative Assembly : Zafarall 
Shaikh. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENTS, ETC. ^ 

Development Commissioner and Labour Commis- 
sioner : J. Booth. 

Revenue Commissioner : S. Bidley. 
Ipspector-General of Police : A. W. Pryde. 
Additional Inspector-General of Police: S. Kazim 
Baza. 

Inspector-General of Prisons : Br, B. Baluch. 

Chief Conservator of Forests : Khan Bahadur 
Abdnl Balnm. 

Deputy Commissioner of Excise, Sind: Capt. 
Jafferaii Khan G. Agha. I 


Director of Public Instruction : Shamsiil Xllma 
Br. IJ. M.. Bauclpota. 

Director of Pullic Health : Br . O. M. Akbani, 
M.B.n.s., D.ph. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals : Br. A. M. 
Abbassi, m.b. b.sc., D.rh. 

Director of Agriculture : A. M. Mustafa. 

Director of Industries ; B. L. Sethi. 

Director of Fisheries : Br. IM, Bam Swami Kaidn, 
B.A., Ph.B. 

Director of Veterinary Services ; M. Mohey-Been, 
M.ll., C.V.S. 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies : Mohammad 
Azam Abdul Khalik Awan. 

Super iniendmi, Government Press : I. H Siddiqi, 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS-^CENTRAL 

Commissioner of Income-Tax and Collector of 
Central Excise and Salt : L. ^Y. Thompson. 
Collector of Customs, Sind and Baluchistan : 
llmuddin. 

Director of Posts S Telegraphs, Sind and Baluchi- 
stan Circle : S. Kusrat Ali, m.b.E. 

Deputy Central Intelligence Officer: AhdtiHah 
Fateh Bin. 

D.S.P., Special Police Establishment : Khan Sher 
Hasan Khan. 

FUDGES OF THE CHIEF COURT ^ 
OF SIND 

Chief Judge : The Hon'ble Mr. Jnstice H. B. 
Tayabji. 

Judges : The Hon’ble B. K. O'Sullivan ; The 
Hon’ble V. T. Thadani ; The Hon’ble G. B, 
Constantine ; The Hon’ble H. G. Agha. 
Registrar : B. J. Desa. 

PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION 
Members : H. B. Hiiigorani ; H. H, A. Siddiki. 
Secretary : K. S. Qazi Abdal Ghani Faiz 
Mohammad. 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ..ASSEMBLY 

[At the time of partition of India and 
establishment of Pakistan, the Sind Legislative 
Assembly had 60 members but the representation 
of the European community was reduced from 
three seats to one. After the budget session of 
the Assembly, held in the last week of February 
1948, eight members of the Congress Party 
resigned ' from the Legislature. In the by- 
elcction caused by the elevation of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Ghulam Hussain HidayatulJah as 4^0 
Governor of the province, Mr. Ghulam Nabl 
Khan Pathan was elected. The Congress 
members who have submitted their resignations 
go far are ; Prof. Ghanshyam Jethanand, leader 
of the Congress Party, Swami Krishnanand, 

H. B. Malkani, Nevandram Vishindas, Mhchal- 
das C. Vazirani, P. V. Tahilramani, B. K 
Sidhwa and Vishnu Kciiuram Sharma.] 

Speaker : — Syed Mhan Mohammed Shah. 

Deputy Speaker Badniddin Aga. 

Secretary ,* Zafar Ali Shaikh. 


Members : — Abdus Satfcar Abdul llahiaan 
Pirziiila ; Mir Ahmnd Khan Abdullah Khan 
Talpur; Aliakbarsliah Ahmed Shah Sayerl ; 
Haji Alimaliomed Attamahomed Alari ; AH 
Gohar Khan Haji Khan Mahar ; Pir Ali Shah 
Ilhawanshah ; Agha Badruddin Ahmed Sliam- 
siiddiii Khan Durani; Anwar Hussein Ghulam 
Hussein Hidayatullah ; Mir Baudehali Khan 
Talpur ; Choithram T. Yalecha ; Haji Fazul 
Mahomed Khan Laghari ; Fazullulah 
libeidullah Kazi ; Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur ; 
Ghiilam JN'ubi Khan Pathan ; Makhdum Ghulam 
Hyder Zahiruddiii Qureshi ; Ghulam Muhammad 
iMuliiiinmad Hashim Wassan; Ghulam Habi 
Muhammad Ibrahim Deliraj ; Haji Ghulam 
Kasnol Khan Jatoi ; Dr. Goblndram D. Punjabi ; 
Haridas Laid; Hoiaram H. Kmvani ; Lt.-Col. 
W. E. Hossack ; Mir Haji Husseinbaksh Khan 
Talpur; Hon’ble Fir Illahi Baksh Hawazali; 
Issardas Varinclmai..; Jaffer Khan Taj Mahomed 
Khan Jamaii; ilrs. jenubai G. AHana ; Miss Jetlii 


T. Sipahimalani ; Sardar Kaksar Khan 
Gulmahomed Khan Bozdar ; Madhowdas 
Shivalomal ; Mahmood Abdullah Harooii ; 
Menghumal Penxmal ; M'iran Muhammad Shah 
Zainulabdin Shah, Sayed ; K. B, Haji Moula- 
bakhsh Muhammad IJmer Soomro ; Dr. 
Muhammad Akbar Abdul Qayoom Kazi ; 
Muhammad Ajmb Shah Muhammad Khan 
Khuhro ; Muhammad Azam Muhammad 
Ibrahim ; Muliamraad Khan Nawab Ghaibi 
Khan Chandio ; Haji Muliammad Hashim 
Gazdar ; Muhammad Mujtaba Muhammad 
Mustafa Kazi ; Sardar Kabibakhsh Illahibakhsh 
Khan Bhutto; Kur Muhammad Khan Slier 
Muhammad Khan Bijarani ; Kur Muliammad 
Shah Muradaii Shah Partabrai Khaisukhdas ; 
Kahimbakhsh Ailahbakshsh Khan Soomro ; 
Sardar Khan Dilmiirad Khan Khoso ; Sirumal 
Kirpaldas ; Sirumal Yishindas Taliilram 
Tekchand ; Togachi Mk Mahomed Kohari. 



United Provinces lies in practically the 6 Ministers to assist the Governor was 
i centre ot Upper India. It is bounded on formed, under the G. I. Act of 1935. This 
the north by Tibet, on the north-east by Mmistrpemamed in oflicefrom 
Nepal, on the east and south-east by Bihar, November 3, 1939. But after the outbreak of the 
on the south by two of the Ohota-Nagpur Epropean War it resigned and the powers of 

“ ' administration W’ere assumed by the Governor 

under section 03 of the G; I. diet ol 1035, He^ 
appointed 3 Advisors on November 4, 1939, 
and a fourth one on September 14, 1943, 
to assist him in the administration of the 
Province. 


States of the Central India Group and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, 

Dholpur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and East 
Punjab. Its total area amounts to 106,247 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Rampur, Tehri- 
Garhwal and Benares with a total area of 6,276 
square miles, giving a total of 112,523 square 
miles. The total population according to the 
1941 census is 56,340,456. 

The Province, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
was named the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh in 1902 and received its present 
designation on April 1, 1937. It includes 
four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Knihaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills und one 
partly in the submontane belt ; the sub-Hima- 
layan tract ; the great Gangetic plain ; and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Buudelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, of great benefit; 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. 

The first two of these tracts are infertile 
and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 

extreme fertility and here the density of popu- .tvt 

lation varies from 642 persons per square mile HoE. Mrs* harojixti Naidu 

in the west to 655 in the centre and 753 in the 

‘east, which gives the Province as a whole a The medium for the transaction of 
greater population . pressure on the soil than public business is the Secretariat, the staff of 
any other part of the sub-continent save Delhi which consists of Secretaries (including Chief 
and the Bengal area. In the south there are Ioav Secretary), and Deputy Secretaries including 
rocky hills, broken spurs of the Vindhya mount- one Deputy Legal Remembrancer who is ea:- 
ains, covered mth stunted trees and jungle, and Ofiico Deputy Secretary in the Judicial Depart- 
in the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, ment There are also Under-Secretaries 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent including one Assistant Deputy Legal Remem- 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond brancer who is ez-Offido Under-Secretary in 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and the Judicial Department and one Secretary, 
higher, until it reaches the line of the eternal Council of Physical Culture who is ex-Offido 
snows, but the greater part of the province Under-Secretary in the Education Department 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- and Assistant Secretaries, 
cultivated fields and watered by three rivers — The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
the Ganga, Jumna and Gogra. appeal in revenue and rent cases lying within its 

ATTHM jurisidctioB, being the chief revenue authority in 

AWMmioAKAiiuw provincc. There are forty-nine districts, 

The Province was until the close of 1920 tliiry-seven in Agra and twelve in Oudh, average 
administeied by a Lieutenant-Governor chosen area 2,213 square miles and average population 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service, a million. Each district in charge of a District 
Under the Reform scheme the P^FOvince was Officer, termed a Magistrate and Collector in 
raised to the status of a Governor's province, Agra, a Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and Kum- 
the Governor being assisted by two members aon and Superintendent in Debra Dun district, 
of the Executive Council in charge of the The districts are grouped together in divisions. 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge Bach division is under a Commissioner, except 
of the Transferred Subjects. With effect from the Kumaon division, the charge of which is held 
April 1, 1937, provincial autonomy was Inaug- by the Deputy Commissioner, Naini Tal, in 


addition to his dirties. 
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There are ten divisions having an average area gau, SMkohahad, Makhanpiir Naini f Allahabad), 
of nearly 10,600 square nules and an average Gbaziabad and Benarea ' Blate. Firozabad is 
pojjuiation of nearly 5 millions. The districts thecliief centro of inamifacturing glass bangles 
are sub-dhided into Taksils, with an average in India. 

K«onof“l6S'®E«h There are in . all abont forty hollorv-mre 

TaJidUafi who is responsible for the collecifon of finSv^TinlS^SSe 

revenue, and also exercises judicial powers. Tah- Sctorie? nine are^ 1^^^ 
dU are divided into parganas which are units of 

SStetotho TfilmarLfemiitaSr; ““ of tteToods pmdnceTln tS 

hamngos and one naib taMildm to a tami. TjfZiSM^Sn^le fectodesatFiro^^ 

5s,s^.,srsaiv™;L«"«‘3 SfHS« 

nnrl mfilrp «nfU> mninViPS 5i.a mtiv hp " / Ciorcs ptr > car. 


papers and make such inquiries as may be 
entruBted to them by superior Officers, 


Besides, cottage small phial industry exists in 


For judical purposes (revenue and criminal), cottage ^workshoS Tavin^^a tot^^ production 
the District Officer assigns a sub-division, consist- to rJfeWv ^ ItStl? 

ing of one or more tahsih\ as the case may be to S&Tvb 

each of his subordinates, who may be covenanted Province 

Sn, BepartS ff'indSieru P 

present about 50 cottage workshops are 
cial Service (Deputy Collectors and Magistrates), engaged in this trade producing goods to the 

MANUFACTURES total value of2 -3 lacs per year. The total labour 

Theprovlncelsnotrlchlnmlnerals. Iropand 5ofoooTo 6“o0o““‘‘®® 

copper ore are found m the Himalayan districts. ^ w w/ ov,vv^l 

There were mines of importance there formerly, Moradabad is noted for its lacquered brass work 
but owing to high cost of production and Benares for brasswnre engraving and repousse , 
inaccessibility, most of them have been closed. F'arnikhabad, Pilkliawa (in Meerut district) and 
Coal fields exist in the district of Mirzapur in Muttra for their calico prints and Agra for its 
,ij^ehsil Sanghrauli on the border of Bewa State, durries and marble and alabaster articles ; porce- 
^Gold is found in minute quantities by washing lain wares arc now made at Ifurja and glazed 
the sands in some of the rivers in the hills. Lime* pottery at Clninar and Meerut *, Clay figures of 
stone is found in the Himala 5 ’'as and in the ruen and fruits at LucknoiV ; woollen carpets at 
districts of Etawah and Banda, and stone is Mirzapur and Bhadohi (Benares State) and 
largely quarried in the^ Mirzapur district, cotton carpets at Shah jahanpur and leather goods 
Other Idnds of stone quarried, though in small in Kanpur, Agra, Lucknow and Meerut. 
qimtItie 8 ,M 0 kanteandsUtea. The making of brass utensils at Mteapm 

. Cottage and artistic industries, however, Famikhabad, , Hathras, Moradabad, Shamli 
abound in U.P. Cotton is ginned and spun (Muzaffiarnagar), Benares, Bahraich and Oei 
throughout the Western districts of the (District Kheri), the carving and inlay work of 
province as a home Industry ; and weaving Nfagina and Saharanpur ; the art silk industry of 
by means of handlooms is carried on in most Tanda (Fyzabad), the lock and brass fittings 
districts. Chief handloom weaving centres are industry at Aligarh, Cutlery at Kaimganj and 
Tanda (Fyzabad), Benares, Man (Azamgarh), Hathras, the copper utensil industry of Almora, 
Mubarakpur, (Azamgarh), Man Aima (Allaha- the durries of Khairabad (Sitapur), Kanpur, 
bad), Gorakhpur, Maghar (Basti), Khalilabad Agra and Bareilly, the pottery at Nizamabad 
(Basti), Bard Banid, Sandila (Hardoi), Etawah, (District Azamgarh) aud the ivory work of 
Amroha (Moradabad), Meerut, Sikandrabad Lucknow and manufacture of scissors at Meerut 
(Bulandshalir), Deoband, (Saharanpur), Sikand- also deserve mention. 

Kiupurtto^iief ccLe 

and weaving mills. According to the latest f 

figures available, 2,650 persons are employed in 

cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing factories i Bhadohi (Benares State) and the 

and 66,0i0 in spinning and W'caving mills. The of locks, safety and split pim and 

number of actual handloom weavers is about other miscellaneoim iron articles at Aligarh. The 
250,000. FTatural and artificial silk weaving used 9^ tweeds has developed as a new 

to be confined to Benares (where the famous in Almora district. 

‘kimkhab’brocade is Blade), Sandila, Man (Azam- Trade Centres. — Important trade centres are 

garb) and Bisalpur (Pilibhit). Embroidery work Kanpur, Allahabad, Mu'zapur, Benares, Lucknow, 
is done at Lucknow, where the noted " Chilean ' Meerut, Aligarh, Hatliras, Jtlathiira, Agra, 
work of cotton on mu.slius is produced, and in Farrukhabad, Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, 
Benares where gold and silver work is done on Saharanpur, MtizalTarnacar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, 
plk, velvet, crepe and georgette. Benares uses Gorakhpur, Ghazipux/mbhit.. Shahjahanpur 
iocalgoMthreadforembroidery work and ‘Kim- and Hapur. 
klmb' weaving. Gorakhpur has lately specialised .... , . . , , 

in the manufacture of crepe and turkish towels. industrial centre It has 

^ tanneries, leather goods factories, soap factone 

Qasatodusfery^—The glass industry is impor- oil mills, cotton, woollen and jute mills, engines 
tant at Bahjoi, Balawali, Sasni, Hathras, Haran- ing workshops, aluminiuia utensil factori|i| 
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hosiery factories, plastic products, starch fac- 
tories, glue refinery, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical works, ordnance factories and other 
mills. The Kanpur Woollen Mills is the 
largest in India. Kucknow possesses an im- 
portant paper-mill and also a cotton mill. There 
are cotton, ginning and pressing factories at 
Aligarh, Meerut, and Bareilly and cotton mills 
at Agra, Habhras, Benares, Kanpur, Moradahad 
and Aligarh. There are now 73 Sugar Factories 
in the province producing sugar by vacuum 
process. They are situated in Gorakhpur, 
Eoliiikhand, Meerut, Lucknow, Fyaabad, Benares 
and Allahabad divisions. A certain amount of 
sugar is also made by the open pan process and a 
large quantity of giir is made in the villages. 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines. 

Sodium Silicate is manufactured at Firozabad, 
Kanpur, Benares and Allahabad. Electro- 
plating is carried on at Moradabad, Aligarh and 
Kanpur. Anodisation is done at Benares. 
Hydrogen peroxide Is manufactured at Kanpur. 
Super Phosphate is made at Aligarh, glue at Kan- 
pur and Hapur, and refined glue and gelatine o.t 
Kanpur. Casein is made at Aligarh, Bayalbagh 
and Firozabad. Starch is made at Kanpur, 
Bampur and Kawabganj. Methylated and rec- 
tified and potable spirits are made at Kanpur, 
TJnao, Bosa, Lucknow, Saharanpur, Meerut, 
Mansurpur, Kawabgahj (Gonda), Baurala and 
Bampur. 

There is a paper factory, a strawboard 
factory and a cigarette factory at Saharanpur. 
Attars and perfumes are made at Lucknow, 
Kanauj, Jaunpur and Naim. Bayalbagh (Agra) 
has a tannery, a leather goods factory, a textile 
factory, a hosiery factory, a dairy, a chemical 
and soap factory and a factop^ for manufacturing 
doors, bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain- 
pens, chemical balances, etc. Fountain-pens are- 
made in Kanpur, Lucknow and Benares, 
Shoe laces and elastics are made in Kanpur. 
Scientific balances and instruments are made at 
Benares and Bayalbagh (Agra). 

There is a plywood factory at Sitapur, a 
straw board factory at Meerut, a bonemeal at 
Magarwara (Unao) and at Hapur (Meerut), a 
turpentine and rosin factory, a match factory, 
a catechu factory and a bobbin factory at 
Clutterbnckganj (Bareilly) ; brushes are manu- 
factured in Kanpur, Agra and Meerut; card- 
board boxes at Kanpur and Lucknow. Acids 
are manufactured at Agra, Ghazlabad and 
Kanpur and power-alcohol at Meerut. Chemical 
and pharmaceutical works are at Kanpur, 
Amausi (Lucknow) and Benares. Vegetable 
ghee is manufactured at Kanpur, Begamabad 
and Ghaziabad (District Meerut). 

Oils. — There are four factories manufacturing 
vegetable ghee with a capacity of about 150 
tons per day. The oil crushing industry is well 
developed in the Province since tJ, P. produces 
2 crore maunds oil-seeds. There are over 140 
big oil mills registered Tinder factories Acts and 
over 200 small oil mills working with power, 
Befining of oils has been started by four big oil 
mills. Oil crushing by bullock driven wooden 
ghanis is also well developed in the villages. 
There are about 20 big soap factories besides a 
large number of small manufacturera. Paints and 
varnishes industry is beginning to be developed 


with the coming into existence of 3 paints and 
varnishes factories. Boiled oil is already being 
manufactured by some firms. Allied industries 
like some textile auxiliaries and toilets are being 
manufactured at some places. Tin canisters are 
made at Agra and Ghazibad. There are 65 
sugar factories, the total sugar T-rodneed, being 
525,800 tons and molasses 171 ,800. 

■ AGmCHLTURE 

The chief industry is agriculture, which is the 
principal source of livelihood of a little over 70 
per cent of the population and a subsidiary 
source of income to a further S per cent. The 
soils of the province fall into three groups ; 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the, main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium. The 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they 
have been formed, whilst the main alluvium 
soils are sand, clay and loam, the loam being 
naturally the most productive. The soil 
generally yields excellent crops of rice, millet, 
maize, linseed, mustard, cotton, wheat, barley, 
gram, sugarcane, pulses and potatoes, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying heavy clays, and 
potatoes on the higher. valleys. 

The greater part of the Province is highly cul- 
tivated. The rainfall varies from 50 to 70 inches 
in the hills to 40 to 50 inches in the Benares an-fT*" 
Gorakhpur Divisions, while the Agra Division 
receives only about 25 to 80 inches annually. 
Drought seriously affected Bundclkhand and the 
Agra Divisions in the past ; betterd rainage and 
irrigation facilitie.s have effected considerable 
improvements. In the latter area, however, 
shortage of water in the canals and the general 
lowering of the water level still continue to react 
against full agricultural returns. Steps are being 
taken to increase the amount of water passing 
down the canals. 

The price of rice rose more or less steadily till 
September, 1946, when the maximum price was 
attained, followed by slight decline. The maxi- 
mum price of wheat" was . attained during 
February and declined thereafter till May, 
gradually to rise again attaining the maximum oi 
the year in December. As regards barley and 
gram, the prices . showed slight variations in 
the early part of the year, taut steadily rose 
from May when barley attained Its maximum in 
October with again a steady fall, but gram 
continued to rfse to attain its maximum in 
December. The price of arhanlal rose more or 
less steadily throughout the year and attained 
the maximum in December. 

There was some decrease in the area under 
wheat as compared, with the corresponding 
figures for the preceding year, the average 
outturn being more or less the same. Although 
there was a slight increase in the area imder rice 
there was sOme slight decrease -in the total out- 
turn and thus the average outturn was slightly 
less. There was a decrease in the area under 
cotton but the area under sugar-cane increased 
slightly as compared with the corresponding 
figures for the previous year. The average out- 
I turn for cotton and sugar-cane decreased 
I slightly. 
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Larul is «'>n Zamindari tenure In Agra and 
' Talnqdari tenure in Oinlh. The ];rmcipal land 
ownar:-; in Oiulii are the Talnqdars, some of 
whom own vej'y large estates. The area held 

■ in Tainqslari tenure amounts to 54 per cent of the 
total area in Oudh. 

The ProviJieial Legislative Assemldy passed on 
August 8, 1946 a resolution accepting the 
principle of aijolition of Zamintlari system in the 
Pro\'iuec and requested Government to appoint 
a Coininittee. In inirsiiam’e of this resolution, 
(hovemment a])pointed a Committee in October 
19-15, to prepare a sclicme for abolition of zamin- 
• dari system in the Province. Tiiough the report 

s of the Committee is still awaited it is gathered 

that the Committee has arrived at certain 
j tentative conclusions in regard to the amount 

of compensation to he paid. 

THE PEOPLE 

» The population is mainly Hindu. The 1941 
I census has disclosed slight variations in the 
communal percentages. The Hindus were 
" 83*27 per cent as against 84*4% in 1931, the 

5 Muslims mimhering 15 *2830 as against 15% 

j at the previous census. The total bf all other 

I communities was 1*44% comprising of Indian 

i Christians,' Anglo-Indians, other Christians, 

I Sikhs, Jains, Parsees, Buddhists, Jew's, Tribes 

I other than scheduled castes and of persons 

I who declared themselves as belonging to no 

■ caste or religion. Among the Hindus are 

; ij!i4hded scheduled castes, caste Hindus and 

I Arya Samajists. 

5 The three main physical types are Hravidian, 
i Aryan and Mongoloid, the latter being confined 

to the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts 
\ and the former to South Mirzapur and Bundel- 
f. khand, whilst the high caste Aryans are frequent 
in the western district of the Province. Most of 
' the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 

Bravidian origin. 

The spoken language of the Province 
I is Hindustani, written in Kagri and Persian 

! characters. There are distinct literatures in 

i Hindi and Urdu languages respectively and a 

certain proportion of residents in urban areas, 
irrespective of their religion, speak and write 
in Urdu which has a close relationship with 
Persian and Arabic. But Hindi is the language 
; of the vast majority of the people and Govern- 
ment Inive made Hindi written in the Be^'a- 
uagari script the State language of the Province. 

LOCAL SELF-OOVEENMENT 
The main units of local self-government are 
the district and municipal boards, which 
have non-official Chairmen. Most of the 
municipal boards having an annual income of 
Bs. 50,000 or over have executive officers to 
whom certain <admiiiistrative powers are reserved. 
The administrative fimctioas of the municipal 
and district boards are performed by the Chair- 
man and Executive' Officer or the Secretary, 
but the boards themselves are directly responsible 
for most of the administration. The constitution 
. # of Municipal and District boards is now' being 
liberalised, with direct election of chairman, 
widened franchise and joint electorate -with 
reservation of seats for minorities as the main 
features of the reform, 


The district boards obtain 50.58 per cent, of 
their income from Government’ grants. The 
other chief sources of income arc the local rate 
levied from the land owners and the tax on e.ir- 
cura.stances and property imposed by some of the 
boards. The United Provinces Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act came into force with effect from 
January 1st, 1030. The tax realised under this 
Act is also utilized in the ])aymcTit of grants to 
local authorities for piirpo.sos of expenditure on 
the construction, maintenance and improvement 
of roads. The chief source of municipal income 
is the octroi or terminal tax and toll which is an 
octroi in modified form. Local opinion is 
strongly in favour of indirect as opposed to 
direct taxation for municipal purposes. 


JUSTICE 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the portion of the 
province known as Agra and by the Chief Coui't 
sitting at Lucknow in the poition of the 
province known as Oud h. They are the final ap- 
pellate authorities in both criminal and civil cases. 
The former consists of a Chief Justice and 
ten permanents, and additional Judges, one of 
wliom is a European and the iatter consists of a 
Chief Judge and three permanent and two addi- 
tional Judges, one of wliom is an Anglo-Indian. 
There are 30 posts of district and .sessions judges 
of which nine are held by officers not belonging to 
the Indian Civil Service as they liavo been 
listed to the provincial service and the bar.- 
Usually they exercise appellate jurisdiction in 
civil and criminal cases and in certain conditions 
in cases under the United Provinces Tenancy Act. 
The High Court has extraordinary original 
jurisdiction. The Chief Court's original jurisdic- 
tion was abolished in 1939 by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature. 

District Officers and their assistants including 
tahsildars, preside in criminal courts as magis- 
trates and as- collectors and assistant collec- 
tors, in rent and revenue courts and dispose 
of a good deal of the w'ork. Honorary 
magistrates and honorary assistant collectors 
who function in all the districts also 
deal with criminal, revenue and rent 
cases. Stipendiary Bevenue officers have been 
aqipointed temporarily all over the Province to 
assist in the disposal of rent and revenue case 
work, and judicial officers have been similarly 
ap])omted temporarily to assist in the disxsosal 
of criminal cases. Kumaoii was brought under 
the Civil Jurisdiction of the High Court in 
1926. The deputy and assistant commissioinTS 
exercise inferior civil po-wers in this division 
•which has no separate civil courts. In the rest 
of the province there are civil judges. Judges 
of small cause courts and liiunsiffs w'iio 
dispose of -a large number of civil suits. The 
jurisdiction of a chll judge extends f b all original 
suits without pecuniary limit and a iUunsiff can 
hear cases ordinarily of a value not e.^iceeding 
Bs. 2,000 and if specially empow'ered up to 
Bs. 5,000. 

Some civil judges in the Province have been 
invested with powers of Assistant Sessions judge 
to try Sessions cases of lesser importaiu'c and 
some munsiffs have been invested with magis- 
Iterial powers for trying criminal cases. 
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Appeals from munsiffs always lie to tlie 
district jiulpp while those from the civil 
jiidcos p'o to the iliah Court or the Chief Court, 
0 Mce])t in eases of a value of Its. 5,000 or less 
%vhich are heard hy the district judge. Small 
cause court judges, ordinarily try suits to the 
value of Hs. 500 but the Senior Judges of Small 
Cause arc empowered to try suits of a civil 
nature of which the value does not exceed 
Jls. 1,000, There are also honorary munsiffs 
whose jurisdictioir is limited to Rs. 200, and 
village munsiffs wiiose jurisdiction is fixed at 
Hs. 20. 

■ IPUBIIC.WOBKS DEPARTMENT 

The Public Works Department '(Buildings 
Roads and Irrigation Branches), is under the 
Hon’blc Minister f(W Public Works and Irrigation 
and the post of Secretary to Government is held 
by a member of the Indian Civil Service. 

The Buildings and Roads Branch is adminis- 
tered by t]»ree Chief Engineers, two on the 
Administrative side and one for Post-War 
Planning. The Province is divided into 7 
circles and 27 divisions. Each circle is in the 
charge of a Superintending Engineer and each 
division is under an Executive Engineer. This 
Branch of P.W.D. is entrusted with the main- 
tenance of all Provincial metalled and unmetaUedj 
roads and the construction of all departmental 
buildings (except those of Irrigation Branch) 
each costing more than Rs. 7,500. 

The Buildings and Roads Branch has increased 
to more than thrice its size since the outbreak 
of the war and has now undertaken an extensive 
I)rograraine of Road and Building construction. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The road construction scheme is proposed to be 
spread over 10 years in two phases of .S and 7 
years respectively and would cost nearlj^ 69 
crores. Roads have been classified into 4 
classes. (If Kational Highways — These wmiild 
traverse several Pro\incesor States and Avoiild be 
of Katinnal importance. (2) Provincial High- 
ways — Tljcse would be main roads running 
along and across the length of .the Province, (3) 
Major District Roads — These would mainly 
serve, the needs of each district and are being 
taken over from District Boards for reconstruc- 
tion, (4) Village and other District Roads — 
These would serve the \illages and will rur 
each village within reach of at least 5 to 6 miles 
of a piicca road. On the completion of first 
phase of the i rogramme (1946-40) which is 
estimated to cost 15.5 crores the province wOl 
have 9,631 miles of metalled roads 5.611 mile- 
of un metalled roads and , 608 miles of cement 
concrete tracks. On completion of the second 
phase of the programme, the Province vpill 
have 15,160 miles of metalled roads, 19,000 
miles of unmetalled roads and 3,000 miles of 
cement concrete tracks. 

BUILDINGS 

In the Post-War Building Scheme 410 build- 
ings costing about 3 crores are proposed to be 
constructed throughout the Province during 
1946-47. The important buildings to be taken 
up - for construction are mostly of Medical, 
Axdmal Husbandry, Agricultural,, and Educa- 


tional Departments, i.e. (1) new^ Vledical College 
at Agi-a, (2) extension of Medical College at 
Lucknow. (3) Yeterinary College at Fyzabad, (4) 
Nurses Training Centre at Kanpur. (5) Coloniza- 
tion Scheme, (6) Town and Village Housing 
Schemes, (7) Residences for councillors at Luck- 
now, (8) Construction of certain Bead of Depart- 
ments’ offices at Ijueknow. 

The Buildings and Roads Branch has recently 
started Research and Town Planning sections. 
Research section deals witVi Soil Stabilization and 
researches in Cement concrete and low cost 
houses. Town planning section deals w|th the 
development and expansion of -the urban, areas 
in the .Province. 

IRRIGATION BRANCH 

The Irrigation branch i.s administered by three 
Chief Engineers. The province is divided into 
circles and divisions. 

The Irrigation Branch administers the various 
Irrigatioi' works in the province as well as the 
Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric Grid, the Tube- 
veil irrigation scheme, and the Fyzabad 
Electricity and Gogra Pumping Schemes. The 
Ganges, the Eastern J umna , and the Agra Canals 
are administered by the Chief Engineer (W^est) 
w’hile the Sarda Canal, and Gogra pumping 
HcheiTjes. the Bundclkhand Canals and the Tube- 
wells arc administered by t! e Chief Engineer 
(East). The Project C.rcle, Irrigation Works, the 
Sarda Power House Construction ( ircle, the 
Hydro-circle, the Ganges Canal Hydro- FJe^ic 
Gril.-indthe Fvzubad Electrifity scheme are 
under the administration of the Chief Engineer 
(Development). 

The Canals and Tube-wells, administered by 
the Irrigation Branch in the United Provinces 
irrigate over 59 lakhs acres annually. 

The Sarda Canal was opened in 1928 for 
iiitroduciui irrigation into Oiidh. In Novem- 
ber 1941 an extension, which includes 350 
miles of new- irrigating channels, was formally 
opened, makin£/ the total length of the main 
canal and branches, Including distributaries, 
drainage cuts and escaT)es at 'on the system, 
7,236 miles. The area irrigated is over 32 
lakhs of acres annually including over 2 lakhs 
ac.rcs sugar-cane. 

Tha Canges Canal — U'pfer and Loiver. The 
head works of the former are situated at Hard war 
in the Saharanpur district and of the latter at 
Narora in the Bulandshahr district. The Upper 
Ganges Oana^ came into operation in the yt‘ar 
1865-56, and its total mileage of channel's is 
5,968 miles. The area irrigated annually is 
about 14 lakhs of acres. The Lower Ganges 
Canal was opened in 1879-80 and the total 
mileage of its channels is 5,124 mUes. This 
system irrigates nearly 12 lakhs of acres. 

In connection with the Grow More Pood 
Campaign a number of channels have 'been 
remodelled and improved, with a ^iew to increas- 
ing their water supplies and thereby enabling 
them to irrigate larger areas. Projects for the 
construction of about 800 miles of new channels 
on the Sarda (’anal and about 400 miles on the '! 
Upper Ganges, Lower Ganges, Eastern Jumna, 
Betwa, L'hasan and Gogra Canals, have 
been prepared. Of these new chaur.ejs ' 
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appr-'^-'^iniately three- fourths have been completed 
and upe.ujd for irrij^atioa. The additional yield 
of food f^ruiiH on tiiis account will be about i 
75,000 tons per annum. I 

'file (Jmiges Canal Ilydro-Electno Grid sup- 
plies power for domestic, industrial and agri- J 
cultural purposes to 14 <ii3tricts in the west of i 
the province, a.nd to Shahdara in DeOii province.-, 
Seven of tho ten avaifable falls have been 
lianiessed for generating electric energy and a 
fitand-by steam po^ver station has been 
constructed at Chnndausi and Harduaganj of 
0,000 and 8,000 K.W’s. respectively, capacity, 
making a total of 35,900 K.W’s. available on the 
Grid, ilesides sup])lying energy for lights and 
fans and minor industries to about 93 towms, tho 
Grid provitles power for irrigation pumping from 
rivers, tube-wells and open wells. Another 
Hydro-power station at Mohammadpur designed 
to generate about 9,000 K.W's, is at present 
under construction. Additional boilers for 
Harduamini steam station have also been! 
obtained wliich, when installed, will raise the 
generating capacity of the station to 15,000 

A large project for the constniction of Hydro- 
power station at Fathri which would give an 
additional output of 5,100 K.W’s. to the Ganga 
Grid is under consideration. 

A large project for the extension of the trans- 
mission system of the Grid, which will enable the 
power generated at Mohammadpur power station 
to 00 utilised is under consideration. This supply 
of cheap power from over 2,000 sub-stations 
m the Grid is already having an important 
bearing on the economic disposal of crops and the 
development of industries in the urban and rural 
areas of the Grid zone. 

The steam power station at Sohwal has a 
capacity of 2,500 Kilowatts. It supplies energy 
to the towns of Fyzabad and Ajudhia and for 
pumping 180 cusecs of water from the Gogra at 
Ilaunahi into a canal system 129 miles long, 
designed to irrigate 43,000 acres. To increase 
the generating capacity at Sohwal, two 1,000 
K.W’s. generating sets have been ordered. 

The United Provinces Government have 
various irrigation and power projects under 
consideration for the post-war period. Brief 
details of these projects on which investigations 
have advanced siitriciently are given below : — 

Sarda Canal Jlydro-Bleelric Scheme: It is 
proposed to reconstruct 12.4 miles of the Sarda 
Main Canal to combine the present falls on the 
existing channels into one drop of 59 ft. for 
generating 20,000 K.W’s. miainium at one power 
station with an installed capacity of 41,OOOK.W’s. 
The station would, in .the first instance, be linked 
with the Ganges Canal Hydro-thermal system in 
which it will inject 10,000 Iv.W’s. Transmission 
lines will also be run into Pilibhit, Bareilly, 
Kaini, Tal, Shahjahanpur, Kheri, Sitapur, 
Lucknow, Barabanki, Vnnao and Eai Bareli 
Districts where energy will be made available for 
dome.stie, agricultural and industrial purposes. 

# Investigations with regard to this scheme have 
been completed. 40 per cent of the work has 
been completed with exedvation of power 
channel. It is anticipated that power from this 
power station will be available for consumption 


by 19.50-51. The total cost of the generation 
part of the scheme will be ils. 289.14. hues and 
that of transmission system Rs- 2,00,81,000. 
Hundreds of mile.s of transmission route have 
been surveyed. 

Nayar Dezm Project : It is proposed to im- 
pound 1.4 million acre feet gross in the valley 
of the Nayar, a tributary of the Ganges 50 miles 
above Hardwar, by building a dam 000 ffc. high 
across the gorge in the river near villa.go Marora 
in Garhw^al district. This Dam will be almost 
equal in size and height to the Boulder Dam in 
the U.S.A. so far the hi.ghest Darn in the world. 
Another small Dam 190 ft. high vlll also be 
constructed at Byasghat where the Kayar meets 
the river Ganga. The .stored flood waters will 
irrigate a new area of 2,38,000 acres and will 
improve irrigation service to 1,008.000 acres 
of land, at present irrigated by Upper Ganges 
Canal .system. The gross storage capacity of the 
lake, which will be formed by this Dam, will be 

45.000 Tnillion Cubic Feet. It is estimated that 
approximately 23,200 additional inaund- of food 
grains, 150,000 additional ina.irads of sugar and 

60.000 additional inaunds of Cotton will be 
produced. Hydro-electric plant proposed to be 
installed on the project will have a capacity 
of 200,000 K.W's. at Marora Darn and 320,000 
K.W’.s. at Bya'^ghat. The scheme will generate 

008.700.000 K.W.K. annually at a cost of less 
than 2 pies per unit. Extensive exploration 
of the Dam foundations are now complete and 
the project is ready. The scheme is estimated 
to cost Es. 24*0 crores out of which Rs. 16*70 
crores will be debited to power generation and 
Us., 7*3 crores to irrigation. The project will 
take some seven years to complete. 

Rihand Pam Project : It is proposed to 
impound 9 million acre feet gross in the Eihand 
basin in Singhrauli Pargana, Mirzapur district 
by a 280 feet high, 3,000 feet long dam across a 
gorge near Pipri village. Powder will be generated 
by the artificial head created by the storage dam 
at the powmr station situated immediately below 
it. The power of the installed plant is expected 
to be 3,00,000 horse power. The United Provin- 
ces Government are carrying on the investiga- 
tion with regard to this site pending formation ■ 
of the Sone Valley Corporation, tho formation 
of which is under consideration at present. 
This scheme will also make the river Sons 
navigable at its confluence with tho Riband 
river and the Eihand river up to the darn site. 
The dam will control floods in the Rihand and 
the Sone, and provide a huge lake for breecling 
fish for food. The project estimate is ready 
and wmrk to begin with sliortly. 

In order to meet the growing demand for 
irrigation flicillties in the Eastern Idstricts, 
Government proposed to construct canals from 
Rapti and Kuana rivers wiiieh -^vonld serve Do- 
mariaganj, Basi, Basti, Khaiilabad and tho tehsiis 
of Basti District and Bangaon Telisil of Gorakh- 
pur district, and from the Rohia n ml Danda rivers 
which will serve the areas bounded by Douri Kadi 
in the east, Rohin Kadi inthewed, L ikimfuir in 
the south, and R.ohin Kadi and liaihvay line from 
Kautanwan toKai Ket respectively, Niue pumps 
have also been purchased for installation at 
various places in Azamgarh Di trict and a pump- 
ing scheme U under investigation from Gogta 
riveii near Sanawa which will serve Barabanki 
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Fyzabad, Bultniipur, Partabgarli, JaiJiipiir and 
Jicnarc-s. The chriniiels on the existing Gogra 
canal system are also heiiig extended Iby 50 miles. 
It is also proposed to construct 100 tube-wells in 
the Basti and Ooraldipnr districts, which would 
irrigate 24,000 acres of Ilabi, 12,U00_ acres of 
sugar-cane and 6,000 acres of rice giving and 
ad<iitional yield of 210,000 inaunds of food 
grains. The project estimate for Gorakhpur 100 
tube-w’eils and Band a canal have since been 
sanctioned by Government. The "work on the 
former is to begin shortly in right earnest 
while the construction of the latter is nearing 
completion. 

The following scheines arc under investigation 
by the Development administration : — 

Bamganga JDam Scheme : It is proposed to 
store 90,000 million cubic feet of the flood winters 
in the valley of the Bamganga by building an 
earth and rock fill Dam about ;i40 feet high above 
tlie river bed across a gorge about 2 hiiles up 
stream from the Kalagarh Forest Kest House in 
the Garhwal district. The Dam will be one of 
the highest earth and rocks dams in the world. 

During the dry wealher the water stored in the 
lake formed ])y the Dam, will be released to flow 
clown the river to Bijnor District 15 miles dowm : 
stream. Here it will he diverted by a river into | 
50 miles long feeder across the Doab into the' 
Ganga Biver near Garmukhteshw^'l^, This will 
supplement the inadequate supplies at present 
available to Low'er Ganges canal. Approxi- 
mately 800,000 acres of crop will be irrigated. 

60,000 K.'W’s. power will also be available from 
the scheme during the irrigation period. The 
scheme is expected to cost Ks. 14 . 0 Crores. New 
irrigation canals and extensions of existing 
channels will cost a further Es. 8 . 0 Crores. The 
project IS under detailed investigation. 

Kathri Dim Dam : This will impound 7,800 
million cubic feet of water and out of this 4,000 
million cubic feet will be available for irrigation. 
It is a dual purpose scheme and will generate4,000 
K.W’s. peak power as w'cli. Tiie cost i - estimated 
to be approximately lls. 3 • 0 crores. The project 
is under preparation. I 

Yamvna Ilydro-EUvIric Scheme : This 
Bclieuie will utilize for the generation of power, 
the total drop of approximately 750 ft. available 
in Eivers, Tons and Tamuna, from the site of the 
proposed Ivishan Dam about 14 miles upstream 
of the confluence of Eiver Tons with Yamuna, 
to Proute Sahib on the river Yamuna. 

The development will be carried out in two 
stages an i will comprise the constrm tion of 7 
miles of limits, 14 miles of cojicrete lined open 
channel, two weirs across the Eiver Tons, one 
weir across Eiver Yamuna at Kalsi bridge and 
four hydro-electric powder stations. This scheme 
will make available 48 million units (IC.W.H,). 
The tw’O stages of the scheme are expected to 
cost Es, 6.49 crores and 7.63 crores respectively 
and the corresponclmg power plant installations 
will be 96,000 . K.W^s. and 60,000 E.W*s. 
respectively. 

Binder Bpdro-Eleelric Development : The 
possibility of developing hydro-electric power 
from Pindar Eiver, a tributary of the Ganga, 

, wiiida it meets at Earanprayag, District Garhwal, 


is under investigation. Preliminary rcconnais" 
sanec indicates that by the construction of two 
Dams 250 ft, rimi 5-'K>ft. high, 14 miles and 10| 
miles respectively upstream from Karanprayag, 
40,000 K.W*s. of firm power and 50,000 K. W’s. of 
seasonal pow'er could be generated. If the 
construetionof these two Dams are found feasible 
on detailed investigation, it will supply ciieap 
pow’er for the development of Upper Garhwal, 
Almora and Naini Tal Districts, Preliminary 
investigations are in progress. 

Besides the Eastern districts it is proposed to 
construct tw’O Dams one on Shahzad river near 
Lalitpur in Jhaiisi District and the other on 
Karamnasa river near »8ilhot. 

These dams are as below 

Lalifpvr Bant : This will give approxi- 
mately 3,000 million Cubic leet of water to the 
Betw^a Canal System. It is expected that the 
Dam %vill be completed during 1048 Monsoon and 
will cost Ks. 27,30,000. The W'Ork on the Dam 
has already started. It will irrigate 30,000 
additional acres of Eabi Crop. 

Xagtra Dani : "Work on this scheme, which 
win cost Es. 32|- lakhs is in progress. The Dam 
will augment water-supplies iii the Garai and: 
Ghagar Canal Systems where nice irrigation is to 
be developed. 

The following tw’o projects are also under 
consideration ; — 

Saprar Lam : Government have un^ 
consideration a inuject for the <’onstrnttibn 
of an earthen Dam on Saprar Eiver with a 
gross capacity of 2,800 million <‘Ufoic feet at 
Man Eanipur in Jh;msi District. The 
estimated cost is Es. 41,05,402. Tin; schemes 
will help in irrigating 24,800 acres w'hich may 
produce 6,200 tons additional food annually, 

Piprai Bam : The project provides for the 
construction of earthen Dam 100 ft. high on 
Narayan Eiver in the border of U.P. and C.P. at 
the Southern tip of Jhansi District. The storage 
is 11,600 cu. ft. and estimated cost is Es. 185, 
02,000. New irrigating channels 460 miles 
in length will be constructed in Jhansi Haniirpar 
and Jelaiin Districts. Irrigated area is 77,000 
acres in Eabi and 39,000 acres in Kharif. The 
scheme will help to produce 80,000 tons addi- 
tional food grains annually. 

A project for Power Development on theBetw'a 
river has been prepared and is under the consi- 
deration of Government, It provides in the 
tii>t stage for a power house at Dimkwan with an 
installed capacity of 10,000 K.W’s. It will make 
electricity available at Orai, Ivalpi, Jhansi and a 
few other towns in Jhansi and Jalaun Districts. 

The Ganges Valley State Tube- well Scheme 
which originally .comprised 1,656 tube-wells is 
now being extended by the construction of 
600 more additional tiibc-w^elis to help the Grow 
More Food Campaign. These tube-weils are 
spread over the district'j of Moradabad, Bijnor, 
Budaun, Muzafi’arnagar, Saliaranpur, Meerut, 
Bulandshahr, Aligarh, and parts of Etah and 
Bareilly introducing irrigation on the volumetric 
system over approximately an area of 19,80,858 
acres, under the uitima;te development scheme, 
hitherto without any source of irrigation. 
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Tile Irrigation Branch also maintains a 
Besearch Section which deals with problems of 
flowing water, silting troubles, scouring action 
below pucca works channel losses, model 
experiments of existing and proposed Canal 
works, etc. Tim Besearch orgaiiipation is being 
expanded and Government have sanctioned the 
establishment of a Eesearch Institute at 
Boorkee under a Director. 

POilCE 
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j College at Allgarb, Impart UniversitJ' education 

I to. Itodian, girls. The.Basant College for .women ', 
<5fokuidas' Hindu* Girle' Tnter» 
mediate College, Moradabad, .Balilca ■ Vidyalaya ■' 
totermeihate College, Kanpur, Orosthwaite 
College, iUlahabad, Baghu- 
nath Girls Intermediate College, Meerut, Prem 
Vidyalaya Girls’ Intermediate College, Dayal- 
j. Hussain Girls’ Inter- 

POLICE Clollege, Lucknow', Mahadevi Kanya 

The Police Force is administered bv an TnsBPf'f t ^ Dehra Dun, Kishori llamaii Girls* 

or-Oeneral, with six DcpiSrSeKiTnS^ Inter CoUege, Muttra, Tika Bam Girls’ Inter- 
including one Dcputy^Inspector-Generaf now Seksaria Theosophical 

knoTO as D. I. G., Headquarters and lUilwayk ™ege Sitapur and Dwarka Prasad 

and two temporary Oflicers and two Assistants Interme&ate College, Allahabad, teach 

to I. G, of Police, 48 Superintendents including Intermediate stage. In addition 

Hindustani , _Lower Middle Schools and 


d ^ ’ ‘-’‘^^cAiiiociiuexiiys mciuamg f ■ 



,88 Deputy SuperinteiKients. There is Province for the 

lee Training College at Moradabarl nnler » Kiris. The f ' 


^-t Moradabad under a 
Superintendent of Police as Principal. There 
n nrS^.rAr 't a pparate department with 

a 1 . eputy Inspector-General (temporary) in 
Stef S’^P®,l'i2'Beadents of Mice. In 

place of the Military Police, there is now a Pro- 
vincial Armed Constabulary which has been 
tXm? ® w _J^paiided to constitute 11 bat- 
ted?;. under the command of an Assistant 

10 Commandants of the rank, 
21 Assistant 
rank of Deputy Superinten- 
fnohnvI^Mf i feupurintendent of Police is now 
te'tef Anti-Corruption Department and 
f Superintendents of Police and 

Six Deputy feupermtendents of Police. The ad- 
mmistration of the Jail Department is in charge 
of Prisons, who is a 
retired member of the Indian Medical Service.^ 

EDUCATION 

^iutained in part by the State 
and partly^ by means of grants-in-aid. There 
residential Univer- 
Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer- 
named was established 

OTilid?^ tWlnitSf?" situated 

.DUited Provinces. Agra University 


w** V* *,Au,iu,u j-iiio. xxie St. George Inter 

Mussoorie, The St. Joseph’s College, 
^aini Tal, Shepmod Inter College, Kaini Tal 
ana La Martimere College, Lucknow, arc well 
^institutions for European and 
Anglo-Indian children in the province which 
^_ach upto the Intermediate , stage. All Saints’ 
Diocesan College, Kaini Tal has a Teacher’s 
framing Department for Women Teachers and 
Higher Certificate Class. 
Besides these, there are many excellent ediica- , 
European boys and girls ' 
h?r ® plains which are attended 

over India. Government 
■^A Colleges for Male Teachers in 
^Sra, and a Training ■ 
to the Lucknow Chris- 
I’raining Departments 
Muslim University and 
ate Hindu University, Government 

Tpnr.wte'?n U College for Women 

te! The Allahabad Univer- 

M Fdteirte?®? course leading to the 

confined to those who 


nf 5s a Department 

A. luvxuuea. Agra University fTn-i’tr0r.Q,*l’»r®’te orgy in the Benares Hindu 
colleges, some of which were are years’ courses of training 

formerly associated with the Allahabad University subiSte^Tid ^o degrees in the two 

^^^®l®ooliegesare the S ?Se 4ainte^^ only University in India 

Christ Churfh, avafl^lwZ'TherSra^TXiSS^^ . 


,t^^\'>°?Sanatan!)ha;maaiieger&^^ 

^le Meerut Uoliege, Meerut Bareilly College’ and ^ Institute 


B<aw»t’]Kjpu^cSe«e7S%raM 

Colege, Agra; The Amar Singh KB M Tat 
College, Lakhoti ; and the Agricultural CoIIeue 
Intermediate Colleges md 
Anglo-Hradustani Mgh and middle scbS« 
which prepare boys for the High School and 
HxaiMnations conduct^ bv the 
ute and Intermediate Ediica- 

There are 49 Government High Schools for 

:is=is ssx.siz’- 



Work?n7 Tnte?/- as Central Wood 

A 1 1 luetitute, Bareilly; others are at 

Central 

(AvamofrM^^te®} others at Mau 

dabajf (•Sitapur), Amroha (Monv 

one mW!i w Bulandshahr and 

itether ^ Aligarh ; two 

and Fatehpur; 

known School at Benares 

known as Batnk Prasad Khatri Industrial 
also a 3?echnical College 
School at DayaJbagh, 
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There is a Government Enp:ineeriag College 
at iloorkce kno\rn as Tliomason College and a 
school of Arts and Crafts in Lucknow. There 
are two Civil Engineering Schools at Lucknow. 
At the Benares Hindu University there is a five 
years' course in Electrical and Mechanical 
‘Engineering. 

There is an Agricultural College at Kanpur 
and tiu’ee Agricultural Schools at Gorakhpur, 
Bulandshahr and Ghazipur. There is also a 
]Moo-government Agricultural Institute at Alla- 
habad and a Non-government Degree College in 
Agriculture at Agra and Lakhaoti (District 
Bulandshalu') and an Intermediate College in 
Agriculture at Baraiit (District Meerut). 

Law, Medical — Education in Law is given at 
foul* residential Universitif s and at the Agra and 
Meerut Colleges and at the Dayanand Anglo- 
Vodic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Kan- 
pur, and at the Bareilly College. Instruction 
in Commerce for the B. Coin, degree of the Agra 
University is given in the Sanatan Dharma and 
the D.A.V. Colleges at Kanpur and in the St. 

, John's College at Agra, B.ireilly College, Bareilly, 
and Baiwant Rajput College, Agra. A Commerce 
Department for the B.Com. degree Is also attach- 
ed to Allahabad, Benares and Lucknow 
Universities. 

The King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
which is managed by the Lucknow University 
prepares candidates for the M.B.B.S. and higher 
degrees of the Lucknow University. There is 
also a Government Medical College at Agra 
which is affiliated to the Agra University. There 
is also a college of Ayurveda attached to the 
Benares Hindu University and a college of 
Unani Tib attached to the Muslim University, 
Aligarh. The Board of Indian Medicine, U.P. 
established by Government in 1&26, prescribes 
courses and holds examinations for Ayurvedic 
and Unani Colleges affiliated to it. The Takmill- 
ut-Tib College and the State aided Unani Medical 
College at Lucknow, the Unani Medical College 
at Allahabad, the Rishibul Ayurvedic College, 
Hardwar, the Bundelkhand Ayurvedic College, 
Jhansi, the Kanya Kubja Ayurvedic College 
and the Mool Chaud Rastogi Trust Ayurvedic 
College, Lucknow, the Darshanand Ajiirvedic 
College, Benares, and the Lalit Hari Ayurvedic 
College, Pilibiiit, are affiliated to it, 

MEDICAL 

The Medical Department is in charge of an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who is 
assisted by two Deputy Inspectors- General of 
Civil Hospitals one of whom is specially in 
charge of women's hospitals and women doctors' 
services, and one personal assistant. The 
Deputy Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
(Women) is also the Secretary of the Provincial 
Committee of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. 
A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is responsible 
for the medical work of each district and in a 
few of the larger stations he has an assistant. 
In two stations (Ranikhet and Roorkee) Medical 
Officers in military employ hold collateral civil 
charge. There are about 100 Provincial Medical 
Service Officers in charge of important dis- 
pensaries and on the reserve list and a large 
number of Provincial Subordinate Medical 
Service Officers, Women's hospitals are in 


charge of P.M.S. (W.) or P.S.M.S. (W.'i Officers. 
Government have also instituted Provincial 
Nursing Service and a Sisters’ and Nurses’ 
Service which are controlled by a Superintendent 
of Nursing Services wiio w'ork under the I.G.G.H. 
These services have been established with a view 
to providiug trained nurses in the ratio of one 
nurse to five beds in district headquarters 
hospitals. 

A new * P.M.S. II % wMch also has a gazetted 
status, has been created. Tliis will eventually 
replace the P.S.M.S. Medical Licentiates with 
satisfactory war service are being appointed 
to it at present and in future only medical 
graduates will be appointed to this service. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian 
patients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George's Hospital and the Bairampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the newly-constructed 
Hallett Hospital, Cawnpore, the Prince of Wales 
Dispensary and the Ursula Horsman Memorial 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospital, 
Benares, and the Civil Hospital at Allahabad (for 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living in 
European style). The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tai is a first-class institution 
and there are also the Dufferin and Women’s 
Hospitals at various places for rendering 
medical aid to women. The King George’s 
Medical College, Lucknow, and the Agra 
Medical College, Agra, are two of the best 
equipped colleges, in the country, with a staff of 
liighly efficient professors, and the ffiospifcs^ 
attached to the colleges are the besr equipped 
hospitals in the Province. The Queen Mary’s 
Hospital for women and children is also attached 
to the King George's Medical College and 
provides clinical material for the instruction of 
students in midwifery and gyncecology. At 
Agra this is done at the Lady Lyall Hospital. 
There are sanatoria for British soldiers in the 
hills. The King Edward VII Sanatorium at 
Bhowali in the district of Naini Tal is an 
up-to-date and well- equipped institution for the 
treatment of European and Indian consumptives. 
There is also a Government T.B. Clinic at Allaha- 
bad. An up-to-date T.B. Clinic is also attached 
to the King George’s Hospital, Lucknow, 

Ayurvedic, Unani* — Arrangements have 
been made for about 232 Ayurvedic and 68 Unani 
dispensaries to work in villages, under the charge 
of qualified Vaids and Hakims under the Rural 
Development programme. A compounder has 
-been engaged to assist. Forty-eight fixed and 
sixteen travelling allopathic dispensaries are also 
working under "the Rural Development pro- 
gramme at suitable places in the countryside. 
The duty of the medical officer appointed to the 
Rural Development Dispensaries is not only to 
provide medical aid in villages but also to incitl- 
cate habits of cleanliness and carry on propaganda 
to ensure personal hygiene and health. Govern- 
ment have also appointed two Unani and four 
Ayurvedic Inspectors to look to the proper 
working of the indigenous dispensaries. These 
Inspectors work under the Chief Inspector of 
Indigenous Dispensaries, U.F. 

The aim which has been kept to view in 
opening rural indigenous and allopathic dis- 
pensaries is to make available medical aid in 
villages situated to the interior of the districts. 
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Oovc'riimenfc also sanction every year grants 
for the treatiiierit of eye diseaseB at certain 
centres in rural areas. A good number of 
patients suffering from cataract and other' di- 
Bcases have received treatment under the scheme. 

There were about eighty subsidized dispen- 
saries and tiiirty subsidized medical practitioners 
working at the end of December 1945, 

Facilities for the training of Indian girls as 
nurses and midwdves have been provided at 
almost' all important hospitals in the Province. 

The Government. have established a Hospitals 
Fund to improve Medical fadiities. A sum of 
rupees one crore and sixteen lakhs has so far 
been allotted to this fund. Applications for 
grants out of tliis fund are considered and sanc- 
tioned by Government from time to time but it 
is in the main being conserved for post-war 
developments, when articles of equipment and 
building materials will be much cheaper. 

A systematic campai.gn has been undertaken 
and large funds allotted to bring the hospitals 
at District Heaciquarters and the Dufl'erin 
Hospitals to a direct level. 

Drug Factory. — To tide over the difficulty of 
getting imported drugs a new pharmacopoea of 
indigenous drugs was introduced at hospitals 
and dispensaries and an Indigenous Drugs 
Factory was started at Agra. The factory is 
making good progress. Arrangements have 
Aifo bi!en made with the Direetcr-General, : 
Indian Medical Service, to obtain supplies of 
medical stores from tlie Medical Stores Depart- 
ment. A scheme was sanctioned to train 
90 compounders e^'e^y year for hospitals 


and dispensaries in the Province and it is in 
operation now. 

A scheme for the provinclalisation of district 
headquarters hospitals (both men’s and women’s) 
was started by Government in 1944-45. Almost 
all hospitals at District Headquarters except Ma- 
inpuri, Lucknow and Deoria have now been pro- 
vincialised. These too will be provincialised soon. 

The Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., esta- 
blished by Government In 3 920, has been esta- 
blished as a statutory body with tlie enforcement 
of the.U.P, Indian Medicine Act, 1 930 (x — y,lG39), 
with effect from October 3, 3 946 anVl now 
functions in accordance with the provisions of 
that Act- It conducts Aynr%*edic and Dnani 
examinations of students sttidying at its affiliated 
Ayurvedic and TJnani Colleges and nwnrds 
diplomas to successful candidates and maintains 
a register of qualified vaids and 1 aldms. It 
divStribiites grants aggiegating to Es. 40,000 to 
Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries and practi- 
tioners every year. Government give aid to 
subsidised Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries 
and practitioners in rural and urban areas out of 
an allotment of Es. 79,000. Government also . 
give grants aggregating to Rs. 3,67,000, every 
ye;ir to Ayurvedic and Unani Colleges. Govern- 
ment’s object is to render medical aid through 
a. system in w’hich villagers have confidence. 

A Blood Bank scheme has also been started. 
It is getting quite a good response. 

! Particular care has been talcen in recent years 
to provide X-rays and cold storage plants at 
important hospitals at the expense of the Pro- 
vincial Government. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 


Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of the United Provinces. 



Budget 

, , ■ ■ . , " : ... . „ 

■ ' 

Budget 

Heads of Eevindsi. 

E.stimates, 

Hbjads of Exfbndiotei. 

Estimates, 


1947-48. 


1947-48. 


Bs. 


Es. 

Principal EeMs of Revenue, 


Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


ly, — Taxes on Income other 


7. — Land Bevenue ■ .. ■ ■ . . 

1,50,30,000 

tiian Corporation tax. 

5,27,40,000 

8. — Provincial Excise . . 

48,58,900 

9. — Stamps 

3,02,400 

. VII. — Land Be venue ■■ . 

G, 08,46,200 

10. — Forest 

74,12,400 

VIII,— ■Frovinciai Excise 

5,25,06,000 

11. — Begistration 

12. — Charges on account of Motor 

8,25,500 

IX. — Stamps 

2,10,00,000 

Vehicles Acts 

22,01,200 

X. — Forest 

1,78,23,100 

13. — Other Taxes and Buties . . 

1,13,100 

XI. — Begistration .. 

XII, — Beceipts under Motor 

15,50,000 

Irrigaiim Revenue Account, 

Vehicles Acts 

21, 91, 500 

17. — Interest on works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept 

1,54,30,700 

XIIT. — Other Taxes and 


Buties 

1,46,42,000 

18.— Other Bevenue expenditure 



financed from Ordinary 
Bevenues 

61,26,400 


Irrigaiim, Eie, 



Xvn.— Worlis for which Capi- 


Irrigation Capital Account ( Within 



the revenue account). 


tal Accounts are 
kept— 

Beceipts .. 


19.' — Construction of Irrigation 


4,99,59,600 . 

Works — 

B — ^Financed from Ordinary 


Less — W 0 r k i n g 


Bevenues . , 

1,14,84,900 

Expenses 

3,01,69,700 

Debt Services . — 


■■■ " . , ... ;:Net , 

1,97,89,900 

22. — ^Interest on debt and other 


XVIII.— Works for which no 


obligations. 

—27,13,900 

Capital Accounts are 
kept. . ' . . 

1,80,700 

23. — Appropriation for reduction 
or avoidance of debt — 


Debt Services, 


(i) Sinking Funds . . 

90,44,800 

XX, — Interest 

22,64,300 

(ii) Other Appropriations . . 

5,88,100 



Civil Administration . — 


Civil Administration, 


25. — General Administration 

73,65,500 

1,83,07,700 

XXT. — Administration of 


27. — Administration of Justice . . 

1 1,04,02,500 

J'ufitice 

27,35,800 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle- 


XXII. — Jails and Convict 


1 ' ments" ' 

79,92,500 

Settlements 

15,32,800 



29. — Police 

4,99,08,300 

XXIIX.— Police 1 

61,47,500 

36. — Scientific Departments 

87,300 

XXVI.— Education 

20,59,600 

87, — Education 

4,16,36,700 

XXVII.— Medical 

12,60,000 

88 .— Medical 

1,50,07,400 

XXVin.— Public Health 

8,62,900 

39.— Public Health 

99,16,000 

XXIX.— Agriculture 

37,08,800 

40. — Agriculture 

2,53,91,000 

XXIXA. — Eural Development . 

. 27,600 

40A. — Bural Development 

' 50 , 12,100 

XXX.— Veterinary 

, 31,84,400 

41. — Veterinary 

83,96,300 
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, . .Heads of Eitendi. ' 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1947-48. 

Heads of E2aPENDiTTO..B. .. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

. 1947-48. 


Es. 


Es. 

: €MlAdmmutratton~~cont^. 

• . .XXXI.— Co-operatioa^. . 

2,17,800 

Civil Administration— mutd . 

4 , 2 , — Co-operation 

25,36,600 

, .XXXa— Intotde®^' *. ■. .. 

32,90,300 

43. — ^Industries , . . * . 

44. — ^Aviation .. 

. 98,06,000 
. 3,51,700 

XXXYI, — Mkoeilaneous Depart- 

' ' ' .mentf ' " ^ .. .' .. 

2,91,500 

47.— Miscellaneous Departments 

Civil Works and Miscellaneou, 

20,50,800 

s 

Civil Wor&s and Miscellaneous 
Public Im^^rovements. 


Public Improvements.-— 

50. — Civil Works. — 

(a) Provincial expenditure 

. 1,94,25,800 



(6) Improvement of Com 

XXXIX.— Civil Worlfs. — . 


munications fro n 

1 

(a) Ordinary 

29,34,200 

Central Eoad Fund 
Accounts 

1 

3,24,000 

• (fe) Transfer from Central 
Eoad Fnnd 

3,24,000 

50A. — Capital outlay on civi’ 
works met from extra- 
ordinary receipts 

1 

5,17,64,300 

Miscellaneous.-^ 


Miscellaneous . — 

54. — ^Famine Belief. — 


XLIII. — Transfers from Fa- 



mine Belief Fund. 

1,08,000 

A. — Famine Belief 

1,08,000 

XLIV. — Eeceipts in aid of 
■'Tfc superannuation . . 

1,57,900 

B. — Transfers to Famine Belief 
Fund 


XLV.— Stationery and Print- 
ing .. .. 

13,20,200 ! 

66. — Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 

1,34,66,000 

XLVI. — ^Miscellaneous 

34,60,300 

66. — Stationery and Printing . , 

1 33,94,700 

1 67, — Miscellaneous Charges 

1,09,31,000 

Contribuiiom and Miscelluneotis 
Adjustments between Central und 


Extraordinary Items. 

63.— -Extraordinary charges 

2.12,24,100 

Provincial Governments , — 


63A. — Expenditure connected 

with Post-war pUinniag 
and development . . 

1,40,000 

XLIX — Grants-in-aid from Cen- 


64A.— Transfers to the Eevenue 
Eeserve Fund ' 

64B.— Civil Defence 


tral Government . . 

L. — Miscellaneous Ad- 


75,000 

justments be- 




tween Central and 


Total, Expenditure met from 


Provincial Gov- 


Eevenue .. .. 

10,60,46,500 

ernments 

15,000 

Capital accounts ouiside the 

Extraordinary Items.--- 

revenue account. 

68 A. — Construction of Irrigation 
works 

3.95,51,600 

LI. — Extraordinary Eeceipts 

< 

58C.~CapitaI outlay on Hydro- 
Electric works 

0.03,80,400 

(a) Subvention from the 
Central Goveimment for 


71. — Capital outlay on Schemes of 
Agricultural Improvement 

Post-war Development 


and Besearch 

64,20,000 

Schemes 

7,50,00,000 i 

il. — CivU works not met from 

ib) Other items 

1,60,86,200 

\ 

revenue 

1,26,73,800 

LII-A. — Transfers from the 

?2A, — Capital outlay onEaiilload 

Eevemie Eeserve 


Co-ordination Scheme . . 

1,33,11,900 

Fund 

2,50,00,000 i 

J3. — ^Payments of commuted value 

LII-B.— Civil Defence 

of pensions 

—3,100 

75,000 i 

16A,— Capital outlay on provincial 

Total, Eevenue . , i 

10,13,20,400 

schemes of State Trading - 

Total, Capital Accounts, etc. . . 1 

-1,66,61,800 

5,86,21,400 
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Heads oe Ebtehdb, 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1Q47-48 


Heads oeHxpenditdkb, 


Budget 

EstImateB,. 

19-17-48. 


J)Mf Deposits and Eemittancs 
Beads. 

K~PUBLIG DEBT. , 

A.— Debt Raised in 
India. 

I. — Permanent Debt — 

(i) Provincial 
Loans bearing 
Interest — 

2| per cent. XJ.P. Loan 
1961 

3 per cent. IJ.P. Loan, 
1960 

United Provinces Encum- 
bered Estates Act Bonds . . 

NEW LOAN. 

(ii) Loans not bearing 
Interest .. .. 

II. — Floating Debt- 

Treasury Bills 
Other Floating 
Loans .. 

III. — Loans from the Cen- 
tral Government . . 
Loans for Post-war 
development schemes 

Total, N..- 

O.— UNFUNDED DEBT. 
State Provident Funds — 

General Pro- /aupee Branch . 
vldent Bund \stoHog Branch. 

Indian Civil C Rupee Branch . 
Service Pro- 4 

vident Fund L Sterling Branch. 

Indian Civil f Rupee Branch 
Service (Non- 
European 
Members) 

Fro vident 
Fund 

Contributory r Rupee Branch . 

P ro V identJ 

Fund Sterling Branch. 

Other Mia- r Rupee Branch . 
eell aneouB I* 

Providenti 

Funds t Sterling Branch . 

... Total, O . 


Rs. 


60,00,000 


5.00. 00.000 
50,00,000 

5.50.00. 000 


14,10,00,000 


60,00,000 

2.30.000 

2.40.000 

2.50.000 
55,000 


1,10,000 

15,000 


65,00,000 


Debtf Deposits and Remittance- 
Beads. 

N.— PUBLIC DEBT. 

A.— Debt , Raised in 
.India, 

I.~Permanent Debt — 

(i) Provincial Loans bearing 
interest — 

United Provinces En- 
cumbered Estates 
Acts Bonds 
5 per cent. U,P. 
Loan, 1944 
per cent. United 
Provinces Loan, 
1961-1966.. .. 

per cent. U.P. 
Loan, 1952 
per cent. United 
Provinces Loan, 
1958 

per cent. United 
Provinces Loan, 
1960 

{ii) LoanS’ not bearing interest. 
6 per cent. United Pro- 
vinces Development Loan. 
II. — Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills 
Other Floating Loans 

III. — Loans from the Central 
Government — 
Repayment of Consolidated 
Debt 


3 


3 


3 


Total, N . 

.0.— UNBOUNDED DEBT. 
State Provident Funds— 

General • 

vident Fund \ sterling Branch. 

Indian Civil f Rupee Branch . 
Service Pro-< 

vident Fund [ Sterling Branch. 

Indian Civil 
Service (Non- 
E u r o p e a n 
Members)] 

P r 0 V i d eat 
Fund 

Contributory f Rupee Branch . 
Frovident-{ 

Fund I Sterling Branch. 

Other Mis- f Rupee Branch . 

cellaneousj 

Pro vi dent ) 

Funds I Sterling Branch . 

Total, 0 . , 


Rupee Branch 


Sterling Branch. 


Rs. 


20,00,000 

1,00,000 


1,000 

50,00,000 

16,54,300 


87,55,300 

45,00,000 

88,000 

30,000 

3,30,000 

6,000 


50,000 


50,03,000 
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Budget 


Budget 

Heads of Revenue, 

Estimates, 

■ HEAI).8 of EXPENDITfJEE, ■ 

Estiniaf*\«, 




1947-48. 

P.- DEPOSITS AHD 
. .ADVANCES. 

. lU. 

P.— DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES. 

Rs. 


(A.) Deposits Bearutg Interest. 
Iteserve l^’niids— 

Deprociafeion Reserve Fund Irrig<a' 
tion (U.F.)-— 

Fund .. 

Deposits Not Bmring Interest. 
(A) Sitikinfs: Bounds — 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
A%'Oidance of Debt -- 
Sinkinji: Funds— 

5 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 
1944, Binkinjz Fund 
S per cent. United Provinceg Loan, 
19> 1 -f56, Sinking Fund ( Depre- 
ciation) . . 

3 per Cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1952, Sinking Fund 
(Depreciation) . . 

S per cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 195S, Sinking i’und 

(Depredation) 

3 per cent. United Pro\inces 
Loan, 1960, Sinldng Fund 

(Depreciation) 

per cent. U.P. Loan, 1961 

(Depreciation) 

3 pei cent. United Provinces Loan 
1952, Sinking Fund (Liquida- 
tion) 

8 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 
1958, Sinking Fund (Liquida- 
tion) 

3 per cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1960, Sinldng Fund 
( Liq- iciation) .. 

2| per cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1961, (Liquidation) 

Otiau' Appropriations 
Sinking Fund Investment 
Account — 

6 per cent. U.P. Loan, 1944 
(B) Rfiserve Funds — 

A — Famine Relief Fund — 
Transfers from the Revenue Ac- 
count 

. Interest Receipts. . . 

Recoveries of famine expenditure 
United Provinces Sugarcane 
Compensation Fund 
United Provinces Road Fund . . 
Hospitals Funds . . 

Magh Mcia Fund, U.P 

Revenue Reserve Fund — 

Transfers from the Revenue 
Account 

Interest and other Receipts . . 
Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Government Central Press 
Kaziui Fund, Lucknow 
Supply Schemes Stabilisation 
Fund-— 

Transfer from Revenue Account 
Fund for encouragement of 
Hindustani Literature 


17,25,000 


2,55,000 


3,08,800 


5,25,000 


3.76.900 

3.78.900 


13,90,400 


16,08,600 


9,21,500 

40,50,000 

5,88,100 


1,95,200 


22,00,000 

8,06*700 


75,000 

16,66,000 

42,500 

1,75,400 


50,000 


[(A.) Deposits Bearing Interest. 
Reserve Funds — 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Irrigatioft (U.P.) 

Reserve Fund . . 

Reserve Fund Investment Ac- 
■ (0 ..nt . . 

Deposih Not Bearing IritereM. 
ff A? Sinking Funds— 
.4ppro|<riat.i(>n for Reduction or 
•Avoidance of Debt- 
Sinking Fund.s— 

i5% United Provinces Loan, 

I iPI-L sinking Fund 
■H per cent. Unite<i Provinrea Loan, 
1961-66, Sijiking B’und (Depre- 
ciation) . 

13 per ot ni-. United Provincesl-oan, 
19.52, Sinking Fund (Deprecia- 
tion) 

3 per cent. U.P. Loan, 1958, 
Sinking Fund (Depreciation) 
'3 per .cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1960, Sinking Fund 
(Depreciation) 

{21 per cent. United Pro\diice3 
Loan, 1961, Sinking Fund 
(Depreciation) .. 

[3 per cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1952 (Liquidation) 
Sinking Fund Inveatment Ac- 
count— 

3 per cent United Provinces Loan, 
1952, Sinking Fund (Liquidation) 

J per cent. U, P. Loan, 1958, 
Sinking I’und (Liquidation) . . 

3 per cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1960, Sinking Fund 

(Liquidation) 

2| per cent. United Provinces 
Loan, 1961, Sinking Fund 
(Liquidation) . . , . . 

(B) Reserve F’unds — 

|A — Famine. Relief Fund — Trans- 
fers to the Revenue Account. . 
iTransfers to General Balances for 
repayment of Debt 
United Provinces Sugarcane 
Compensation Bund . . , . 

United Provinces Road Fund , . 
Hospitals Fund (U.P.) .. 

iMagh Mela Fund, United Pro- 
vinces . . . . . , , . 

: Revenue Reserve Fund — 

Transfer to the Revenue 

Account ; 

Investment Account . . . . { 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — i 

Government Central Press . . | 
Hazul Fund, Lucknow 
[Supply Schemes Stabilisation 

nds 

[Fund for encouragement of 
Hindustani Literature . . 


6,74,200 


1,00,000 


13,90,400 

'16,08,000 

9. 21. . 500 

. 40,50400 

1,08,000 

1 . 00 . 000 

16,000 

13,46,500 

2,70,000 

8,00,700 

2,50,00,000 


1,11,200 

3,88,100 


50,000 


i 
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Heads of .E.e?ekub. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1947-48. 


Heads of Bxpindittoi. 


(0) other Deposit Accounts— 
Deposits of Local Funds — 
District Funds 
Municipal Funds 

Other Funds 

Departmental and JudicialD&posiU* 
Civil Deposits — 
lievenue deposits 
Civil Court deposits 
Criminal Couit deposits 
Personal deposits 

Forest deposits 

Public Works deposits 
Tirust Interest Funds . . . ; 

Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund. . 
Deposits for work done for pub- 
lic bodies or individuals 
Unclaimed deposits in the Gen- 
eral Provident Fund . . 
Deposits of fees received by 
Government servants for 
work done for private bodies 
His Excellency the Governor's 
War Purposes Fund 
His Excellency the Viceroy's 
War Purposes Fund 
Stores Purchase Deposits 
Indian Bed Cross Society De- 
posits .. 

St. Dunston’s Home for blind 
Soldiers .. .. 

Deposits on Account of Collec- 
tive Subscriptions toward.^ 
defence Savings Drive 
Deposit on Account of Purchase , 
of Government of India 
Defence Bonds . . 

Interest received on account 
of dejjosits with Central 
Government .. .. .. 

Transfers from Famine Belief 
Fund for repayment of debt.. 

Other Accounts. 

Subventions from Central Bead 

Fund 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government foi 
Economic Development and 
Improvement of Kural Areas — 
Woollen industry 
Deposit account of the grant made 
by the Indian Central Cotton 

Committee 

Deposit account of grant made by 
iSie Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Besearch 

Deposit account'd! grants from 
tile Central Government for the 
development of hand-loom in- 
dustry .. i. 

Deposit account of grants from 
- Sugar Excise Fund 
Deposit by the Defence Depart- 
ment for Vegetable Scheme . . 
Advances not bearing Interest — 
Advances Bepayable . . . # 

Permanent Advances .. 


3,00,42.000 

1,21,12,000 

17,15.000 


1.56.09.000 

1.25.02.000 

7.51.000 

4.92.25.000 
62,68,000 
83,97,000 

3.47.000 

8,000 

12,74;000 


85,62,000 

10,000 


(C) other Deposit Account®— 
Deposits of Local Funds — 
District Funds 
) Municipal Funds 

) Other Funds 

) Departmental and Judicial 

Deposits. • 

Civil Deposits — 
j Bevenue deposits 

Civil Court deposits 
I Criminal Court deposits ' 

, Personal deposits 

Forest deposits 

, Public Works deposits 

Trust Interest Funds . . 
Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund. . 
Deposits for work done for 

public bodies or individuals. , 
Unclaimed deposits in the Gen- 
eral Provident Fund . , 
Deposit of fees received by 

Government servants for 
work done for private bodies. 
His Excellency the Governor’s 
War Purposes Fund . . 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund. . 

Stores Purchase Deposits 
Indian Bed Cross Society De- 
posits 

St. Dunston’s Home for blind 

Soldiers 

Deposits on Account of Collec- 
tive Subscriptions towards 
Defence Savings Drive 
Deposits on Account of Pur- 
chase of Government of India 
Defence Bonds 

Transfer of Collective Sub- 
scriptions to the Central 

Government 

Deposits of interest realized on 
Collective subscriptions 
transferred to the Central 

Government 

Other Accounts. 

Subventions from Central Boad 

Fund , 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 
Economic Development and 
Improvement of Burai Areas — 
Woollen Industry 
Deposit account of the grant made 
by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

Deposit account of grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Besearch 
Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for the 
development of hand-loom In- 
dustries . . 

Deposit account of grants from 
Sugar Excise Fund 
Advances not bearing interest— 
Advances Bepayable . . 
Permanent Advances , . 

Account with the Govt, of Buraia 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1947-48. 


3,00,42,000 

3.21.12.000 

1.17.15.000 


1.54.25.000 

1.15.28.000 
5,68,000 

4.92.25.000 

50.32.000 

67.31.000 
3,00,000 

3,000 


1,02,25,000 

20,000 
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Heads oe Eetitoe. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1047-48. 

■ HMDS Of 'EXDENDrrUEl. , 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1947-4S. 

Other Jecounis — contd. 
Account with the Go^^emment 
■ of Buima . 

Account with the Eeserve Bank. . 
Suspense'— . 

Suspense Account 

Cheques and. Bills 

Departmentai and similar Ac- 
counte— 

CiYil Departmental Balances 
MiscellaneoJis — 

Government Accoimt 

Rs. . 

*’47.000 

3,3S,S6,00(] 

1,01,33,000 

10,29,000 

Other Accoi'nfs — contd. 
Account with the Reserve Bank. . 
Suspense — 

Suspense Account 
(.Teqties and Bills 

Departmental and similar Ac- 
counts— 

Civil Departmental Balances 
Miscellaneous — 

Government Account 

r 

Es. 

47,000 

1.99.98.000 

1.61.32.000 

12,81,000 

1,00,000 

Total, P. 

22,09,29,500 

Total, P. 

21,73,21,300 

R. LOANS AND ADVANCES 
BY PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Loans to Municipalities, efc.— 

Loans to Municipalities . . 

Loans to District and other Local 
Fund Committees 

Loans to landholders and other 
notabilities 

Advances to Cultivators 

Advances under Special Laws . . 

Advances under the Bundelkhand 
Emuimber.'d Estate^? Act 

United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 
Loans to Government Servants. 

House building advances 

Advance for purchase of motor 
cars 

Advances for purchase of other 
conveyances 

Passage advances 

Other advances 


B. lOAHS AND ADVANCES 
BY PBOVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT. " 

Loans to MunieipaUiies, etc, 

Doans to Municipalities . . 

Loans to District and other Local 
Fund Committees 

Loans to landholders and other 

notabilities 

Advances to Cultivators . . 
Advances under Special Laws — 
Advances under the Bundelkhand 
^ Encumbered Estate Act 

United Provinces Encumbered i 
Estates Act Bonds . . . . , 

Miscellaneous Loans and Advances ! 

Loam to Government Servants. ! 
House building advances 

Advances for purchase of motor i 

cars 

Advances for purchase of other i 

conveyances 1 

Passage advance 

Other advances 

15.00. 000 

1,10,000 

1*6,00,000 

22.00. 000 

90.000 

15.000 

50.000 

7,000 

1 400 

1,00,00,000 

50*00,000 

(50,00,000 

50.71,000 

50.000 

1,25,000 

10.000 
1,000 

500 

Total, R. 

55,72,400 


Total, R. 

2,62,57,500 

S. RemiUmms. 

Remittances within India — 

P. W. Remittances 

Other' Local .Remittances and 
' Adjustments 

Remittances by Bills 

Adjusting account betw'een the 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
meats 

Inter 'Provincial Suspense Account 



14.21.00. 000 

48.00. 00.000 

S, Remittances. 
Remittances within India— 

P. W. Remittances 

Other Local Remittances and 

Adjustments 

Remittances by Bills 

Reserve Bank of India Roinittance 
Adjusting account between the 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Adjusting accounts with Rlys. . , 
Inter-Provincial Suspense Accoimt 

7,40,00,000 

48,90,00,000 

Total, S. 

63,11,00,000 

Total, S. 

(53,11,00,000 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 
etc, : 

1,20,14,93,700 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 
etc 

89,20,45,300 

Total Receipts 

1,40,28,14,100 

Total Disbursements 

1,45, (>6,13,200 

Opening Balance 

0,43,02.522 

Closing Balance . . 

1,05,03,422 

Grand, Total . . : 

1,40,71,16,622 

■ - Grand Total 

1,46,71*16^ 
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1948-49 BUDGET 


Receipts 

. , Rs. 4,587 

lakhs 

Expend iture 

.. ,, 6,057 

lakhs 

Deficit 

.. „ 470 

lakhs 

Sales tax and Agricui- 
tiiro Inc(>me-tax 
estimated to yield . . „ 5 

crores 

I'inal Surplus , . . 

.. „ 30 

laklis. 


The FiiiaiU'C Minister estimated receipts at 
Ta. 4,587 lakhs aiul expeiJi iture at Ks. 5,057 
lakhs leavin" a deiicit of Rs. 470 iaklis to be 
bridged by the above two taxes which are expect- 
ed to yield Its. 5 erorcs. 

The Minister explained that to meet this deficit 
there will be a jicneral sales tax on a turnover of 
Bs. 12,000 or more per amnim and wdll be levied, 
at'the rate of three pies per rupee on all goods! 
except food grains, milk, electrical energy, gur; 
and sugar on whi(!h tax will be levied only at the j 
rate of one pie per rupee. 

The rates oi tax on agricultural income will be! 
the same as the rates of income-tax payable to 
the Central Government hut a super-tax is pro- 
posed to be levied at half the Centra ^ Government 
rates. 

The Minister attributed this large deficit to 
increased expenditure on all development activi- 


ties of the Government and partly to the general 
revision of salaries of Govenimeiit employees. 

The main items of expenditure are : Kation- 
building activities or economic welfare Us. 2,401 
lakhs; relief and rehabilitation of refugees —Its. 
210 lakhs ; general administration : police, jail 
and justice — Es. 1,223 lakhs. 

Some of the highlights of the budget arc : — 

(1) Extension of the Government's prohibition 
policy by declaring Kanpur and Uiiao districts 
also dry {so far seven districts only have been 
declared dry) an ' l.)y enhancing excise duties 
on country spirits, ganja and opium. 

(2) Provision for opening of 4,400 primary 
schools, introduction of military training in 
schools and colleges and compulsory education 
in ail urban areas, 

(3) Opening of 105 Allopathic and 72 
Ayurvedic and XJnani dispensaries in rural areas 
and estabiislimeut of a tuberculosis sanatorium 
at Kanpur. 

(4) Provision for implementing a jute develop- 
naent . scheme, mechanization of cattle- 
breeding farms and a big tank-digging drive 
throughout the province. 

(5) Provision for constructing more airfields, 
development of cottage industries and primary 
surveys of large-scale industries, Harijan uplift 
and extension of the Government bus services 
to new routes in the province. 


ADMINISTRATION 



Cfovernor. — Her Excellency Srimati Sarojini 
Naidu. 

Staff of Her Exceilency the Governor. 

Seereiari! to the Governor. — Captain C. S. Bhat- 
‘ iiagar. 

{Aho Secretary, Provincial Sailors*, Soldiers’ 
and Airmen’s Board.) 

Assistant Secretnrth Office Secretary to the Gover- 
nor. — Prom Ballabh Pande. 

Personal Assistant to H.B. the Governor, — K. 2?. 
Kagappa, B.A. 

Superintendent, Office of Secretary to the Gover- 
nor. — Govxiid Ballabh Bant. 

COUNCIL OF :ministers. 

The Honlble Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
B.A., B.L., Premier and Minister for General 
Administration. (Appointed April 1, 1946.) 

The Hon^ble Shri Hnkum Singh, B.A.j le.b., 
Minister for Revenue and Justice. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Niaar Ahmed Sherwani, Minister 
for Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. 

The Hoii'Me Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., 
■ iiL.B., Minister for Communications. 

The Hon'ble Sri Sampurnanand, B,Sc.» Minister 
for Education and Labour. " 

The Hon^ble Shri Atma Ram Govind Kher, 
B.A., Minister for Local Self-Government 

and Health, 


The Hon’ble Shri Shri Krishna Batta. Paliwal, 
Minister for Finance and Information. 

The Hon’ble Shri Chandra Bhaiui Gupta, Minister 
for Food and Civil Supplies. 

The IJon’ble Shri Lai Bahadur, Minister for 
Police and Transport. 

The Hon’ble Shri Keshava I)eva Malaviya, 
Minister for Development and Industries. 

Mohammad Wasim, Bar-at-Law, Advocate- 
Gencrai, (Appointed August 1, 1946.) 

The Hon’ble Shri Girdharilal, Minister .for 
Excise, Jails, Registration and Stamps. 

U. P. Pbbiig Service Commission. 

Chavionan. 

Dr. Amarnath Jlia, M.A., n. Litt., f.r.s.b. 

Members. 

Mohammad Ahmad, Ivi.A., lb.b., Gopinath 
Srivastava and Satish Chandra Cliatterji, m.a. 

. Secretary. 

AH Ameer, M.A,, bl.b., p.e.s. 

Assistant Secretary, 

Gor&kh Prasad Sinha, b.A. 

Superintmdent. 

Ram Narosh Lai, M.A., # 
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CI¥tt .secretaeiat; ' 

SECBETAIIXES 

B, N. Jha, I.C.S Chief Secreianf (Offg.). 

P. xl. Gopalakrishnan, l.O.S Finance Secretary, 

J. xN'i.^am, i.o.s. .. .. .. Femnue Secretary . 

Mukat Bihari Lai Bar, M.SC., LL., M.E.A.S. Secretary, Local Self Government and Public Health. 


V. Bhar^i^aTa, l.o.s. 
k. JT. Sapm, i.o.s. 


S, Sx Hasan, ^ ■, .. 

R. Dayal, i.c.s. 

T. Swaininathan, i.o.S. 

A. H. Jha, I.o.s 

Bhagwan Sahay, i.c.3. (ex-Officio) 


Judicial Secretary and Legal Remembrancer. 

Secretary, Education, Economics, Statistics and Infonna*- 
Hon Deptts, 

Secretary, Public Worhs Peptt. 

Secretary, Home JDeptt. 

Secretary, Labour Industries and Excise Eepit. 

Secretary, Agriculture {fPempy.). 

Secretary, Food arul Civil Supplies BepUs. (Tempy.% 


JOIHT SECRETARIES 


K. P. Bhargava, i.C.S 

B. G. Ran, I.c.s. 

Dr. L. N. Misra, 3I.A., B.sc., ii.B., ph.D. 


Chief Secretary's Branch {Tempy.)« 

Finance jDeptl. {Tempy,). 

Judicial, Civil and Legislative Degmrbnents and ex-OJficio 
Jt. Legal Reme^nbrancer to Govt., U.P. {Tempy.). 


Kehar Singh, b.a. (Hons.) 

C. W. Longman, b.a. 

Vidya Prasad Shiikla, b.a. 

Sri Prakash Paiide, M.A. 

Munishwar Prasad Tripathi, sr.A., I 

Jagdish Prasad 

Jagbans Kishore Tandon, B.A., L 
% (ex-Oflieio) . . 

Raghunath Prasad Verma, b.a., i 
(es-Officio) . . 

Ram Hath Sharma, M.A., ] 

(ex-Officio) 

Hehpai Singh, b.a., i.e.s. 

Chatiir Behari Lai Diihe, M.sc. 
Kuldip Harayan Singh, b.a., f.r.c.S 
Ganga Harayan Bhargava, b.a. 
Muhammad Mujtaba Siddiqi, B.sc., ; 
Ragliiibir Saraa Das, M.A., bl.b. 


DEPUTY SECRETARIES 

, . Appointment Department, 

. . General Administration Be-jM, {Tempy.). 

. . Revenue Beptt. {Tempy.), 

. . Local Self Govt, and Public Health Branch (Tempy.). 
LL.B, Public Works Beptt. {Tempy.). 

. . Public Works Beptt (Addl.) {Tempy.). 


. . Judicial Bra?ich. 

LL.B. 

. . Judicial Civil Depit {Addl.). 

LL.B. 

. . Judicial Civil Beptt (Addl.). 

. , Education Beptt (Tempy.). 

. . Home Beptt (Tempy.), 

3. . . Indu^ries Beptt. (Tempy.). 

. . Industries Beptt. (Addl.). 

IL.B. Food and Civil Supplies Beptt. (Tmnpy.). 
, . Refugees Beptt, { Tempy .) . 

UHDER SECRETARIES 


Riawan-ul-Hasan, m.sc Agriculture Department (Tempy.). \ 

Amha Dat Pande, M.sc. . . . . Industries Beptt. (Tempy.) 

Brij Lai Ghak, m.a. . . . . . . FubUc Works Beptt. (Tempy.), 

Hira Ballabh Joshi, B.Sc. , , . . Finance Beptt (Tempy.), 

Dr. Rajeshwar Nath Mathure, M.sc., Ph.D. Agriculture Beptt. (Tempy.) (Addl.). 

Daya Ivrishiia Joshi, B.sc. .. *. Finance BepM. (Ternpy,). 

LAW OEFICERS TO GOVERNMENT 


V. Bhargava, i.c.s. 

Dr. L. N. Misra, M.A., B.sc., ll.b., pIi.d, 

Jaghans Kishore Tandon, B.A., ll.b. . , 
Raghunath Prasad Verma, b.a,, ll.b. 
Ram Nath Sharma, M.A., ll.b 


liirs. H.O. JosM-.. 

Prakash Narain Mafchnr, B.A. 
Bhagwat Narain Biiargava 
M.O. Corbett .. 


. . . . Legal Remembrancer and Judicial Secretary. 

I.B., Ph.i>, Joint Secretary, Judicial, Civil and Legislative BeptU. and 
ex-Officio Joint Legal Remembrancer to Govt., U.P, 
^ (Tempy.). 

, LL.B. . , Deputy Legal Remembrancer and ex-Officlo Deputy Secre- 
tary, Judicial Branch. 

LL.B. Addl. Legal Remembrancer and ex-Officio Addl. Deputy 
Secretary, Judicial (Civil) Beptt. (Tempy.). 

Addl. Legal Remembrancer and ex-Offitcio Addl, Deputy 

Secretary, Judicial (Civil) Beptt. (Tempy.), 

OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY 

. . . , Education Beptt. (Tempy.). 

. . . . , Education Beptt. (Tempy.). 

.. Municipal Beptt (Tempy). 

. * i , Incharge Colonization and Resettlement Schemes (Tempy, % 
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OTHBB OJTFICEES 

Biiftg'iraa Sahny, r.C.s? Commissioner, Food and Civil Suxa^Hrs, U.P, and et-Offwio 

Secretary, Food ami Civil SupjAics De'jjtt. {Tenqnj.). 

S. K. Mitra, l.C.R. Deputy Commissioner, Depit. of Food and Civil Supplie.'^, 

U.P. iTmipy.). 

Manna Lai Tiwari; B.A. IL.B Deputy Commissioner {Procurement), DejAt. of Food and 

Civil Supplies, U.P. {Ternpy.). 

Shri Fat, M.A.j IL.B .. Asstt. Commissioner, Distributimi Dcptt. of Food and 

, Civil Supplies, U.P. (Tetnpy.), 

Biadeshwari Prasad Loshi, B.A. Asstt. Commissioner, De 2 >tt. of Food ami Civil Supplies, 

U.P. {Tempy.). 

Abdur il,auf, B.A., LI.B Deputy Director, Food and Civil Supplies, U.P. {Tcmpy.). 

Muhammad AzhailUili, B.A. . . . . Deputy Director, Food and Civil Suppilies, XJ.P. (Tempy.). 

Sliri Kai'ii Siusli Provincial 'MarPeting Officer, Dcptt. of Food ami Civil 

Supplies, U.P. 

Dalel Singh Chov.’dkry Deputy Provincial Marketing Officer, Depit. of Food and 

Civil Supplies, U.P. (Tempy.). 

K. B. Bhatia, l.Q.S Devclopmeut Commissioner at the Headquarters of Govt. 

U.P. and Registrar, Co-opierative Societies (Tempy.), 
3Srar Singh Paiidey, m.a., b.a. (Hons.) . . Assistant Development Commissioner at the headquarters 

ofCovt., U.P. (Tempy.). 

J. K. Pande, m.a. Economic Adviser and Director of Statistics, U.P. 

Ameer liaza, sr.A. Secretary to the AhoUtion of Zamindari Committee, U.P, 

{Tempy.). 

Midhat Kamil Qidwai, B.A Director of Information, U.P. (Tempy.). 

Biaz-Uddiii Almiad Khan . . , . Covernmemt Estate Officer (Tempy.). 

L. C. Bingham Industrial Adviser to Govt., U.P. (Tempy.). 


Lieutenant- goveekoes oe the Noeth« 
** Westeen Peovinces.- 

Sir 0. T. Metcalfe, Bart,, g.o.b 1S36 

The Kight Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North- IVestern Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Eobortson 1840 

Tiie Bight Hon. the Governor-General 1S42 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Sir 0, B. Clerk, k.c.b 1S43 

dames Thomson. Died at Bareilly . . 1843 

A. W. Eegbie, In charge . . . , .. 1853 

J. B. Colvin. Died at Agra . . . . 1863 

E, A. Beade, In charge 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, c.b., Chief Commis- 1857 
sioner, N,-W. Provinces. 

The Bight Hon’ble the Governor-General 1858 
administermg the N.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone lS5h 

E. Money, In charge 1863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond . . . . 1 863 

Sir William Muir, k.o.s.i 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K.o.s.l. . , , . 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., o.B. » . . . 1876 

Lieutenant- Goveenoes oe the Nohth- 
WBSTEKN PROtdNOES ANB OHIEE COMMIS- , 
SIONEES OE OUBH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart,, c.b., K.O.SJ. . . 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, k.c.b. . , 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, k,c.m.q.» o.I.b. . , 1887 

Sir Chae. H, T, Croathwaite, K.O.s.1. , , 1892' 

Alan CadoU • . . , , . 1896 


Sir Antony F. MacDonnell, K.C.s.l. (a) . . 189o 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.c.s.l. (a) .. 1901 

(a) f afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell.] 
LIEUTSNANT-GOVKENORS of the " UNITED 
PROVINCES OF AQEA AND OODH. 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.c.s.l 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewett, K.c.s.l., c.le 1007 

L. A . S, Porter, C.s.l. (Officiating) 1 912 

Sir J. S. Meston, K.c.&.i, [afterwards (by 1912 
creation) Baron Meston] . 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.c.s.l., C.i.e. . . 1918 
Goveekoes of thi2 United Provinces. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.c.s.l., C.I.E. 1920 

Sir WTlliam Marris, K.c.T.E. .. 1923 

Sir Samuel Perry O'Donneh, k.C.I.e., 3 926 
C.s.l, (Officiating) 

Sir Alexander Muddinian, K.c.s.l., c.i.i. 

Died at Naini Tal. 

Major Nawab Muliammad Ahmad Said 
Khan of Chhatari, K.c.s.l., k.o.i.e., 

M.B.E., BL.I). In charge. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, G.C.s.l., o. C. i.e. 

Sir George Bancroft Lambert, K.c.s.l. 

(Offg.). 

Sir M-alcoIm Hailey, g.o.s.l, g.c.i.e. 

Major Nawab ■ Sir Muhammad Ahmad 
Sa’id Klxan of Chhatari, K.c.s.l., k.o.i.e., 

M.B.E., LB.D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, g.c.s.l, g.c.i.e. 

[afterwards (by creation) Baron Hailey.] 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K.c.s.l., C.I.E. 

Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, g.c.i.e., 

K.C.S.L (Offg.). 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, k.c.s.l, C.i.e.. . 

Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, o.c.i.E., 

K.O.S.L 

Sir Francis Verner Wylie, K^O.S.l,. o,iB. 

Srlmati Sarojini Naidu . . 


1928 

1928 


1928 

1930 


1931 

1983 


1933 


1934 

1938 


1939 

1939 


1945 

1947 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


President. — Hon’ble Bk. Sm Sita Ram, m.a., il.b., p.litt., Rai Bahadd-e. 

Deputy President— K. 33. Sheikh Masoojdhz-Zaman. 

Secretary. — S. L. Govil, m.a., le.b. ■ 

Baij Kath, B.A., LL.B., Advocate (Dehra Dun^cum-Sakaranpur-cum-Meerut-cu7n'’Moradabad 
cum-AUgarh-cum Muttra Cities, General Urban) ; Rai Amar Katb Agarwal {Agra-mni-Farrukhabad 
cum-jillahabad Cities, General Urban) ; Rai Bahadur Dr. Brijeadra Swa-rup, Lii.B., Advocate (Jhansi- 
cum-Catvnpore Cities, General Urban) ; Salig Ram Tandon {Luchioic-cum-Shahiahanpar-cum-Bareilly 
Cities, General Urban) ; Chandra Bbal {BenaTes-cu7n’Mirzapur~eum-Gcralkhpur-cum~Fyzahad Cities, 
General Urban) ; Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Das (Saharanpur District, General Rural) ; Lala Deep 
Chandra, M.A., LL.B. {Muzaffarnagar District, General Rural); Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Raghuraj 
Singh (Bulandshahr District, General Rural); Vacant {Meerut Disirid, General Rural); 
Lala Ear Sahai Gupta, B.A. (Moi'odabad District, General Rural) ; Lala Radhey Raman Lai 
(Budaun and Bareilly Districts, General Rural); Ram Ghulam {PilibMt and Sliahjahanpur 
Districts, General Rural) ; Rani Phul Runwari, m.b.b. {Dehra Dim and Bijnor Districts, General 
Rural) ; Rai Baiiadur Chaudhri Badan Singh Tewari, m.b.E. {Farrukhabad and Etaioah Districts, 
General Rural) ; Lala Ram Narayan Garg {Cawnpore District, General Rural) ; Prasidh Narain Anad 
{Allahabad District, General Rural) ; Badri I*rasad Kahhar {Fatelipur and Banda Districts, General 
Rural); Pandit Beni Madho Tewari {Hamirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun Districts, General Rural); 
Raja Ram {Aligarh District, General Rural) ; Ram Chandra Gupta, B.A., LL.B., Advocate {Muttra 
and Agra Districts, General Rural) ; Rai Bahadur Lala Raghuraj Singh {Mainimri and Eiah DistrietSt 
General Rural) ; Lala Mohan Lai Sah, M.A,, IL.B. {Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal Districts, General 
Ryml) ; Rai Bahadur Seth Eedar Rath Rhetan, M.B.E. {Gorakhpur District, General Rural) ; Des 
R^ Rarang, m.b.e. {Basti District, General Rural) ; Parmatma Rand Singh {Azarngdrh and BalUa 
Districts, General Rural) ; Thakur Ear Govind Singh {Jaunpur and Mirzapur Districts, General 
Rural) ; Professor U. A. Asrani {Benares and Ghazipur Districts, General Rural) ; Raja Barkhandi 
Mahesh Pratap Rarayan Singh of Shivagarh Raj {Rae Bareli District, General Rural); Raja Sri 
K,am {Lucknow and Unao Districts, General Rural) ; Kr. Suresh Prakash Singh (Sitapur District, 
General Rural) ; Chandra Has {Hardoi and Kheri Districts, General Rural) ; Rup Rarayan {Fyzabad 
and Bara Banki Districts, General Rural); Raja Raghavendra-Pratap Singh {JSahraich and Qonda 
Districts, General Rural) ; Rai Bajrang Bahadur Singh {SuUanpur and Partabgarh Districts, 
General Rural) ; Rawab Islam Ahmad Rhan, B.A, {Dehra Dun-cwm-Saharanpur-cum-Meervl- 
cum'-MoradabGd'mm Bareilly-cum-^Shahjahanpur CUies, Muhammadan Urban); Vacant {Aligarh- 
cum-Muttra-cum-Agra-cum-Farrukhabad-cum-Jhansi Cities, Muhammadan Urban); H. M. Sami 
(Haji) {Allahabad-cum-Cawnpore Cities, Muhammadan Urban) ; Mohamed Ehsanur Rahman Ridwai, 
B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law {Lucknow City, Muhammadan Urban); Muhammad Ghulam Qadir 
{Bejiarcs-cmn-Mirzapur-cum-Gorahhpur-cmi-Fyzabad CUies, Muhammadan Urban) ; Rhan Sahib 
Syed Ahmad {Dehra Dun, Sharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut Districts, Muhammadan Rural) ; 
M. Akhtar Muhammad Khan {Bulandshahr District, Muhammadan Rural) ; Major Rawab Bahadur 
Haji Abdul Sami Khan, Rhan Bahadur {Aligarh, Muttra, Agra, Mainpuri, Etah, Farrukhabad 
Etawah and Cawnpore Districts, Mulia^miadan Rural) ; Khan Bahadur Shaikh Masooduri-Zaman, Bar- 
at-Law {Fatehpuf, Allahabad, Banda, Hamirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun Districts, Muhammadan Rural) ; 
Khan Sahib Hafiz Ahmad Husain {Bijnor, Moradabad, Bareilly and Garhwal Districts, Muhammadan 
Rural); Wahecd Ahmed {Budaun, Shdhjahanpur, Pilibhit, Naini Tal and Almora Districts, Muham- 
madan Rural); Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid {Bemres, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Ghazipur and BalUa Districts, 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Bahadur Haji Maulvi Muhammad RisaruHah, B.A. {Gorakhpur, Basil 
andAzamgarh Districts, Muhammadan Rural) ; Mubashir Husain Ridwai, m.a,, Bar-at-Law {Lucknow, 
Unao and Rae Bareli Districts, Muhammadan Rural) ; Begum Aizaz Rasul {Sitapur and Hardoi Kheri 
Distrids, Muhammadan Rural) ; Chaudhri Akhtar Husain, M.A., LL.B., Advocate {Fyzabad Gonda, 
Bahraich, SuUanpur and Partabgarh Districts, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Izhar Ahmad Faruqi, B.A. 
{Bara Banki District, Muhammadan Rural) ; The Hon^ble Dr, Sir Sita Earn, M.A., LL.B., D, Litt. 
{Nominated) ; 8. TJ. D. Paiiwal {Nominated) ; Lady Wazir Hasan {Nominated) ; Vacant (Nominated) ; 
Pt. Vichitra Rarayan Sbarma (Nominated) ; MunsM Ram Prasad Pamta, B.A,, LL.B. {Nominated) ; 
Sumant Prasad Jain {Nominated); Dr, Murari Lai Rohalgi (Nominated). 
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ONITEB PB0VINCES LEGISEATIYE ASSEMBL¥ 

speaker: The Hon’ble Shri FuiiusHOTTiiMDAS Tandon, m.a., ll.b. 

Deputy Speaker : KAElSDi Hasan, M.A., LL.B. (Advocato). 

Secretary : Eai 8aheb K. C. Bhatnagae, m.a. 

Tiio lIoa*bIe Shri Govind Baliabh Pant, b.a., ll.b. {Bareilly-cmn-Pilibhit-cim-Shahnalianpur- 
cum-Biidann Cities); Dr. li. D. Mbra {Universities oj Allahabad^ Lucknow and Aqra) ; 
Vacant {Allahabad District, Doaba) ; The Hon’ble Mrs. Siichefca Elriplaai {Cawnpore District, 
North East, General Rural); The Hon’ble Shri Sainpnrnanand, b.so. {Benares City) ; 
The ilon’bls Hafiz Mahamrnad Ibrahim, B.A., IiL.b. {Oarhwal and Bijnor, North West Districts, 
Muhammadan Rural); Chandra Bhanu Gupta {Lucknow City); Narain Das {^Lucknow 
City); Dr. Jawahar Lai ilohatgi {Cawnpore City); Achal Singh, M.O., m.C.b. {Agra City); 
Bhagwan Din {^Caimipore City) ; Ram Chand (Selira) (*A.i7ra City) ; The Hon’ble Shri 
Piirushottamdas Tandon, M.A., LL.B. {Allahabad City ) ; Masuriya Din {* Allahabad City) ; 
Ajit Prasad Jain, M.A., ll.b., Advocate {Saharanpur-cum-’Eardivar-cum-Dehra Dun-cnim-Muzaffar' 
ntigar Cities) ; iiaghukul Tilak, M.A., LL.B. {Bulandshahr-curn-Meerut-cuni-Hapur’-cum-Khuraja-cmn-' 
Nagina Cities) ; Aoharya Jugal Kishore, M.A. (Oxon.) {MiUtra-cuni-Aligarh-eum-TJathras Cities) ; 
Atma Ham Gobind Ivher, b.a., ll.b.. Vakil {Farrukhabad-cuyn-Etawah-cim-Jhansi Cities) ; Ram 
Sarau, M.A., ll.b. { Moradabad-cim-Ainroha-cujn-Sambhal-cum-Chandausi Cities) ; Karendra Deva 
Verma {Ngzabad-cim-Bahraich-cum-Sitapur Cities) ; Dipnarain Yerma {Jaunpur-cum-Mirsapur- 
emi-Qhazipur-cum-Gorakhpur Cities) ; Mahabir Tyagi {DehraDim District) ; Phool Singh, B.A., ll.b., 
Vakil (Sharanpur District, Soidh East); Girdhari Lai {’^ Saharanpur District, South' East) ; Jagan 
Nath Das Chela Kira Das Randeva {Saharanpur District, North pTest) : Keshav Gupta, B.A., LL.B., 
Vakii {Muzaffarnagar District, East) ; Fateh Singh Rana Mulchtar {Muzaffarnagar District, West) ; 
Charan Singh, m.a., b.Sc., ll.b. {Meeriii District, South West) ; Vishnu Saran Diiblish (A/eerwi District, 
North) ; Raghiivansh Narayan Singh {Meerut District, East) ; Banarsi Bass {Bulandshaht District, 
North ); Kiian Chand Gautarn {Bulandshahr District, East) ; Baibhadra Singh {Bulandshahr District, 
South West) ; Bhim Sen {’^Bulandshahr District, South West) ; Sheodan Singh {Aligarh District, 
West) ; Malkhan Singh, B.sc., LL.B., {Aligarh District, East) ; Siu’i Chand Singhal {Aligarh District, 
CefUre) ; Krishna Chandra, b.Sc. {ALuttra District, West) ; Shiva Mangal Singh, b.a., LL.B., Advocate 
{Muttra East and West Districts) ; Ram Chandra Paiiw^al {Agra District, North East.) ; Ganga Dhar 

S ' Agra District, North East) ; Jagan Prasad Rawat, B.sc., ll.b. {Agra District, South West ) ; 

adshah Gupta (Mainpuri District, North East ); Mijaji Lai {^Mainpuri District, North East ) ; 
Bharat Singh Yadavacharya (Mainpuri District, South West ) ; Babu Ram Varma, Pleader (Etah 
District, North) ; Shrimati Vidyavati Rathore (Etah District, South) ; Govind Saliai {Bijnor Distri% 
West) ; Rhub Sing {Bijnor District East) ; Dau Dayal Khanna {Moradab^ District, East) ; 
Shankar Dutt Sharnia {Moradabad District, West); Brij Mohan Lai {Bareilly District, South 
West) ; Ruin ilurti {Bareilly District, North East) ; Damodar Das, Advocate {Shahjahanpur District, 
East) ; Prera Kishan Khaiina {Shahjahanpur District, West) ; Raghiibir Sahai (Budaun District, 
East) ; Lakhan Das Jatav {* Budaun District East) ; Ch. Badan Singh {Budaun District, West) ; 
Bhagwan Singh {Pihbhit District, Sotith) ; Mukand Lai Agarwal, Vakil {Pilibhit District, 
North) ; Shrimati Purnima Banerji {Farrukhabad District, North ) ; Kali Charan Tandon 
{Farrukhabad District, South) ; Din Dayal Awasthi {Btawah Distrid, West) ; Hoti Lai 
Agarwal, M.A., ll.b. {Etawah District, East) ; Ram Sarup Gupta, m.a. {Cawnpore District, South) ; 
Yeukatesh Narayan Tivary, M.A., {Cawnpore District, North East) ; Gagga Sahai Chauhey 
(Cawnpore District, West) ; Shri Banshgopal, Advocate {Fatehpur District, East) ; Sheo Dayal 
Upadhya {Fatehpur District, West ) ; Salig Ram Jaiswal {Allahabad District, Jumnapar) ; Lai Bhadur 
iShastri {Allahabad District, Oangapar) ; Raghunath Vinayak Dhulekar, M.A., ll.b., Vakil {Jhansi 
District, South) ; Kunj Behari Lai Shivani {Jhansi District North) ; Chaturbhuj Sharma, B.A., ll.b., 
Vakil {Jalaun District) ; Lotan Ram {^Jalaun District) ; Shripat Sahai {Uamipur District) ; B. N. 
Verma {Banda District, North) ; Har Prasad Singh, Pleader {Banda District, South) ; Yajna Narayan 
Dpadhyaya, m.a., L.t., ll.b., Kavya Tirth {Benares District, West); Kaialapati TripatM 
(Benares District, East) ; Bijaya Nand Misra {Mirzapur District, North, General Rural) ; Vishwanath 
Prasad i*Mirzapur District, North) ; Kcshavdeo Malaviya {Mirzapur District, South) ; Birbal 
Singh, B. A. {JaunpUT District, West) ; Dwarka Prasad Maurya (Jmmpwr District, East) ; 
Sidhesiiwar Prasad Singh {Q/iazipur District, East) ; Indradeo Tripathi {Ghazipur District, 
West); Radha Mohan Singh (Ballia District, South); Jagapnath Singh {BalUa District, 
North) ; Chandrika Lai, Vakil {Gorakhpur District, South West) ; Sinhasan Singh, Advocate 
{Gorakhpur District, South East) ; Achhaibar Singh {Gorakhpur District, West) ; Eamji Sahai 
(Gorakhpur District, Centre) ; Sudama Prasad {Gorakhpur District, North) ; Shri Pii'rnamasi 
{* Gorakhpur District, North) ; Ram Dhari Pande {Gorakhpur District, North East) ; Ram Shankar 
Lai {Basli District, South East) ; Ram Kumar Shastri {Basti District, North East) ; Kirpa Shankar 
{Basti District, So^dh) / Udaibir Singh (*Ea.sri District, South) ; Radhey Shyam Sharma (Basti 
District, West) ; Sita Ram Asthana, B.A., LL.B., Vakil {Azamgarh District, West) ; Gaiadbar 
Prasad {* Azamgarh District, West) ; Sardar Shiva Mangal Singh (Azamgarh District, South ) ; 
Algu Rai Shastri {Azamgarh District, North East) ; Shyam Lai Verma (Naini Tal District) ; Har 
Govind Pant, b.a., ll.b,, Advocate (Almora District) ; Khusi Ram {*Almora District) ; Jagmohan 
Singh Negi, B.A., ll.b. {Qarhwal District, South East); Kusliia Nand Gairola {Garhwal District, 
North West); Tirloki Singh (Lucknow District); Vishwambhar Dayal Tripathi, m.a., ll.b., Vakil 
{Unao District, West); Lila Dhar Asthana (Unao District, East); Snraj Prasad Awasthi (Unao 
District, South ) ; Soz'endra Bahadur Singh {Roe Bareli District, North East) ; Dayal Das Bhagat 
i*Ras Bareli District, North East) ; Mangla- Prasad {Rae Bareli District, South West) ; Chheda Lai 


* Scheduled castes. 
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Gupta, -MA. {Hanioi Dktriet, North ; Raraeahwar Sabai Siuha {flardoi I)i4rii, So^nh Ear A - 
liadha ICrishan Agravval, M.A., (Hardot Dutrirt, Centre); Gopal Xarain {Sifap/;r Dvdnri 

North Ij'V.'tf.) ; Faraij;! Lai i’^Eitapur DisiHct^ North West); Jasjsamiafch Prasad rJins .fauau (Eifrirtur 
histrid, B<ist) ; Ivauhaiya Lai {Sitapur District, South); Bansbi Dhat il>ILsra, m.\., il.;:., Advorjilc 
(Ji'ujn District So lith West) ; 'Kmiwiir Khushwaqt Hai alias Bbaiya La!, sr.A., T!,a. (Houa.), LL.i}., 
Advocate {Kheri District, North East); Raja Ram MhrA {Fi/zabad District, Enst) ; S;irvajlt l.ai '^'erma 
(P^Nabad District, East); Jaipal Sini?h {*Fyzabad District East); Kara A'aresh rfluyb {Soltannur 
District, East) , Shitla Prasad SiiijJib, Vakil {Sultanpur District, ; Gaiipat. .Scdiai, Advocate 

(Salianpar District, Hentre) ; Hukum Singh, B.A., LL.B. (Bahraich District, North); S^iiagwuii Din 
MLra, Vaidya {Bahraich District, South); La! Behari Tandon (Gond District, Wed) : Isiiwnr Saran 
(CJonia District, Soafh) ; Baideo Prasad (Gonda District, North East) ; Gaima Prasad Wfhmdn District, 
North East) ; Ifarish Olmndra Bajpai {Partatmrh Distnct, West) ; Shyani Sunder Shukl;'. (Ptirtaimrh 
^District, East) ; Anrar Ahmad {Bmhmn District W edt\ : Mhal fJddia (fDutauu Di.sfrl-h East) ■, 
AhihaniTiiad Fnzl-iir-Rahmaii Khan, B.A., LL.B. (Shahjahanpur District) ; Siraj irn.sniij. k.a., ll.b.’ 
Advocate {Pilibhit District) ; Lt. M. Sultan Alam Khan {Farnikhahnd District) ; Nalisul ffnsan, 
M.1 m ll.b., Advocate {Eiawak and Caumpore Districts); Hasan Alnnad Bhrdi {FaWhimr awl Banda 
Districts) : JN'av/ab Sir Muhammad A^usuf, Bar-at-Law {Allahabad District, South West) ; Salirn 
Hamid Khan {Jhansi, Jalami and Hamirjmr Districts) ; Mufti Fakhrui Islam {Jaunpur and Allnhuhnd, 
North East Districts) : Idohammad Nazeer (Hemres and Mi^zapur Districts) ; Mohammad Yaqiib 
(Ghazipur and Ballia Districts); Muhammad Farooq. M.sc. {Gorakhpur 1)) strict, fPewG; Zahirul 
ilasiiain Lari, M.A., LL.B. {Gorakhpur District, East); Karam Hussain {Basti District, UY-.^;G ; Moham- 
mad isrnail, Advocate {Bmti DistHct, South East); Muliammad Isjiaq Kliau, jr.A., 
Advocate {Basti District, Noith East) ; Abdul Ghani Ansart {Azarngarh ItiAirict, GW) ; 
Abdul Baqi, Vakii {Azarngarh District, East); Ehtesbam Mahraood Ali {Lvckhoiv and Unao 
Districts); Mohammad Sharaeein, .Bar«at-Law (Rae Bareli District); M) a uuad fsinui 
{Sitapur District) ; Nawab Syed Aizaz Rasul (HardM District) ; Hnbibur Kahrnan Khan 
{Kheri District) ; Faiyaz Ali {Fyzahad District); Roshan Zaman Khan {Gonda District, South 
West); Syed Ali Jarrar Jafri (Gonda District, North East); Raja Syed Muhammad Sa’adat 
All Khan of Nanpara {Bahraich District, North) ; Maulvi Mnhfuznr Rahman {Bahraich 
District, South) ; Khan Bahadur Mahboob Husain Khan (SuUanpur District) ; Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Ruknuddiu Khan, Advocate (Partabgarh District) ; Maulana Jamah uidin 
Abciuhvabab (Bara Banki District) ; Shrimati Sajjan D vi Mahanot (Benares City) ; Shrhnafci 
Prakash Tati Soda (i¥certfi Z>i.s'i5nV^, JVoriA) ; Shrimati Lakshmi Devi (Fyzabad District, West); 
Har Prasad alias Satya 'Prerai (Bara Banki District, South): Jai Ram Vurma, m.a* 
{Ekra Banki District, North) ; Chet Ram {*Bara JBanki District, North) ; Syed Ahmad Ashraf 
(Meemt-cum'-EapuT-cum-Bulandshahr-curn-Khurja'-cum-N.agina Cities) ; Mormmra lcI Mahmud Ali 
Khan {Dchra Dun-cum-Hardu'ar-cum-Saharanpur-cum-Muzaffamagar Cities) ; Abdul Majid 
(Moradahad-cum-Amroha-cum-Chandausi Cities) ; Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate {Eareilly-mm- 
Pilibhit Cities) ; Maulvi Karimur Raza Khan, K.A., lil.B., Pleader ( Bmiaun-emn-ShahjahanpuT- 
cum-Samhhal Cities); Syed Zalur Ali (Agra-cwn^FarrukJmbad-cum-Etawah Cities); 
Vacant { Aligarh-cmn-Hathras-cum-AItiUra-CUies) Maulana Hasrat Mohani (Cawnpore 
City); Zahur Ahmad. Bar-at~Law {Allahaba^cum-Jhansi Cities); llaji Mohammad 

Shakoor (Benares^curn-Afirzapur Cities); S. M, BJzwan Allah, B. Sc., nn. B., Advoi’ate 
{Ghazipur-cum-Jaunpur-cwn-Gorakhpnr Cities) ; Vacant (Ducknoio City) ; Sardar Kavvazish 
Ali Khan {Fyzabad-cuni~Sitapur-cum-Bakraich Cities) ; Chard; ari Abdul iiamoed (Dehra 
Dun and Saharanpur East Districts) ; Maulvi Munfait Aii, Advocate {Saharanpuf District, 
North) ; Zaliid Hasan {Saharanpur Distrid, South West) ; V.-u-aut {Aluzajfarnagar 

District, East\ ; Mr, Asgl ar Ali Khan {Aluzaffamagar District, West); Lutf All Khan, 
Zamindar (Meerut District, East) ; Major Kawab Sir Muhammad Jamshed Ali Khan, m.b.e. 
(Meerut District, West) ; Kunwar Ammar Ahmad. Khan (Bulandshakr District, East) ; 
Muhammad Shokat Ali Khan (Bxdandshahr District, . West); Haji Muhammad 

Obaidur Rahman Khan Sherwani (Aligarh District); Vacant (Muilra and Agra DistricU) ; 
Msai Ahmad Sherwani (Alainpuri and Btah Distrieta) ; Syed Ahmad (Naini Tal, Almora 
and Bareilly North Districts) ; Khan Muhamihad Raza Khan (Bareilly District 
East, South' and TFe??) ,* Bashir Ahmad (Bijrm^ JMstri-ct, South East); Latafat Husain {Alora- 
dabad Dutrict, N'orth XVest) ; Kazi Moha.inmad Sarwat Husain (Moradahad District, North East) ; 
Vacant {Moradahad District, South East) ; Begum Habibuilah (Lucknow City) ; Begum Abdul 
Wajii {Moradahad District, N'orth Bast) ; A. J, Fanthome, Advocate (The United Provinces 
Anglylndian Constituency) ; R.. I^. Poweii (The UnUed Provinces European Constituency ) ; Captain 
S. R. Pocock, M.R.E., M.c. (The United Promnees European Constituency) ; A. Bbaram Bass (T’he 
United Provinces Indian Christian Comtiiuency) ; H. M. Phillips, M.B.TC (The United Provinces Indian 
Christian Constitxiency) ; J , 'K. Srivastava (The Upper India .Chamber of Commerce) ; Vacjxnt 
(The Upper India Chamber of Commerce) ; Kishan Chand Puri (The United Promne-es Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Merchants^ Chamber of the United Provinces) ; Rai Bahadur Lala Prag Narayan, 
Taluqdar (The British Indian Association of Oudh); Baja Syyd Sajid Husain (The British Indian 
Association of Oudh) ; Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh, Taluqdar (The British Indian Association 0 
Oudh) ; Raja Ajit Pratap Singh (The British Indian Assodaiion of Oudh) ; Ilaja Birendra Shah 
Bahaiur (The Agra Province Mmindars* Assodatim^ Allahabad): Ran Raj Kim war Singh 
(The Agra Prmme Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad); Han Har Hath Shastri (Trade Union 
Constituency); Raja Ram Shastri (Caumpore Indmtrial Factory, Labour ConstUmnep) ; B. K. 
Mukerjee (Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Aligarh and Allkkabad), ■* 


* Scheduled ca&t&fs, 
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West Bengal 


A CCOEDIIsra to the Badclifle Award 
the newly constituted Pro%>ince of West 
Bengal consists of the whole of the 
Burciwan Division and part of the Presidency 
Division of old undivided Bengal, District-wise, 
the whole of Burdwan, Birhhum, Banhura, 
Hooghly, Howrah, Midnapore, Calcutta 24- 
Parganas, Murshidabad, and Darjeeling Districts 
and parts of Nadia, Malda, Jaipaiguri and Dinaj- 
pur Districts are in 'v’Vest Bengal. The 24- 
Paganas District includes the two P. S. of 
Jessore, Bongaonand Gaighata, that is 10.94 per 
cent of the area and 7.2S per cent of the popula- 
tion of J essore. Of Nadia District 47.75 per cent 
of the population and 52.34 per cent 01 the area, 
of Malda 68.50 per cent of the population and 
69.41 per cent of the area, of Jaipaiguri 77.62 

S er cent of the population and 81.57 per cent of 
le area, and of Dinajpur 30.28 per cent of the 
population and 35.14 per cent of the area are in 
West Bengal. 

Besides these there are the two States of 
Cooch Behar and Tripura. 

The total population and the relative figures 
of Hindus, Muslims and others are given by the 
following table : 


H. £. Kailashnath Eatja 


Population 


Percentage 


Total 


Hindus Muslims Others Hindus Muslims Others 


West Bengal 
States 


Total 


According to the Census figures of 1931, Ben- Other croi>s include barley, wheat, pulses 
gali is >spoken by about 83 .per cent of the and oil-seeds. Sugar is produced both from 
population of West Bengal and Hindi and sugar-cane and date palm and tobacco is gro'ivn 
Urdu by about 8.3 per cent. for local consumption in nearly every district. 

The area under tea in 1943-44 (the latest avail- 
able figures) was 195,000 acres, the number of 
AGRICULTURE • gardens in 1946 was 286 and the picked number 

...... ' of wTOkers attending 223,000 

The great majority of the people are. engaged 
in agriculture, pasture and raising dairy produce. siwr».TTCTrov 

The principal crops are rice and Jute. During INDUblKY 

1948-44 the area under rice in West Bengal was » - , 4 . . « 1 4 . j 

8,169,342 acres and the total cropped area 

nearly 10,300,635 acres, the area under rice In addition to this there 

was approximately 79 per cent, of the total industry 

cropped area. In 1946-47 area under rice was distrn^s of Jaipaiguri m- 

ahout 9,999,600. The area under jute is given the Dooars and Darjeeling), the wal 

by the following figures:- mimng industry and the sugar industry.^ 

” ^ jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the 

1946-47 1947-48 riparian tracts of the districts of Howrah arid 

West Bengal 151,915 acres 229,175 acres Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturijig 
.J industry of the Province. 

States . . 36,825 48,210 „ . 4 . x, - 



so the Ordinance restricting working hours EDUCATION 

wJfmn^n ^aiid later Far^ EastLn ^marSts district school teards and a number of 

Sted'^to ex^ceed ofgfSedSon^as^^^^^ 

SSJisaS'SiS ssssuf .s asss ijss, s 

. X&vBS^ fl'XiU. 3* SiX^jIlu IXlCr0IXSv in ncxiltinci. lor irkrltnaf-.-pTol p^1i‘i/‘*oi"inn I'H?' flio T^/’i'n«^T''f'n’ 4 Ayii^' vsf 

K?..‘£«afiai“ “'" “ i“-.s,i,s*a A»“ 

The Director of Public Instruction is the 
On the whole 1942 was a more prosperous executi-ve head of the Department, assisted by 

year despite the diflQculties of transport and an Assistant Director, three Special Officers for 

increasing war demands on the industry, Primary, Scheduled Caste and Secondary Educa- 
but in 1943 two other problems were added tion and a Header and Secretary, Text Hook 
to these — ^food for labour and shortage of Committee. Each division is in charge of a 
coal, while the increasing value of food Divisional Inspector assisted by a ' certain 

crops also lead to short sowing of jute, number of Additional or Second Inspectors 

Large orders from America helped to offset the according to the requirements of the several 
otherwise poor year which might have been divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
expected, but it was apparent that some form of the primary education of each district is in 
of rationalisation or still more agreement;; the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
would be necessary to restore the balance. Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
The jute industry played a big role in World Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
War II — all miUs working to full capacity- instances helped by officers of humbler status 
Post-war prospects are good, the first quarter of called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
1946 brought large orders to Bengal. Pandits and Maulvis. 

. „ . , , , . , . . , The University of Calcutta established in 1867 

The following table gives the value ^ imports jg administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
and exports of principal articles in the port of nf Bengal), the V- ice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Cfficutta during pre-war and post-war periods. Qoveimment) and a number of ex-officio, elected 

and nominated feUows. The University of 

tr 1 I T. ^ Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 

Value in (000) Us. H. C, of versity Law College, Calcutta. Calcutta Univer- 

sity is mainly an examining body, but has now 

made itself responsible for advanced teaching 
Pre-War Post-War for which purpose it employs an agency which 

Variation is mainly distinct from the staffs of the affiliated 
1938-39 1946-47t Colleges. 

- — The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 

T X ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern - 

Imports 429,534 668,149 55.65* ment grants. Government however maintain 

^ ^ special Inspector, and also a school for boys 

Exports .. 708,8o7 1,860,877 161.11 and a school for girls (both residential) at 

JIurscong. 


* Excluding the values of “ other items, 
t Compiled fyom unpublished Becords. 
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Tlic following table shows the classifleation of 
different types of Colleges and Institutions in 
West Bengal 1947 : — 


Types 

Classification 

Number 

f Government . . 

9 

>*'Art College 

4 Aided . . 

10 

b Unaided 

34 

Total . . 


53 

f Government . . 

2 

Training College 

Aided . . 

2 

(^Unaided 

2 

Total . . 


6 

Professional College 

/Government .. 
\ Private 

4 

3 

Total ... 

Professional (special 

Government . . 

7 

Institutions) 

■' 2' 

Total , , 


2 ■ 

Grand Total . . 
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JUSTICE 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs. Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
rei^ainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only.' "■ V 

Criminal Justice ^is administered by the 
High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates. 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, ' 
and it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. One of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta is in charge of 
the Children’s Court and is helped, by Hony, 
Woihe^ Magistrates, It has also two Municipal 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with Judges who dispose of cases of the 
class that are usually heard in County Courts 
in England. 


In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. 

LOCAt SELF-GOVERNMENT 
By Bengal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodies in the interior, the powers of Com- 1 
missioners of municipalities were increased and 
the elective franchise was extended. Bengal 
Act III of 1884 was repealed by Act .XV of 1932- 
by whi(3h material changes have been in-, 
t reduced, e.g., the franchise of the electors has 
been further widened, women have been enfran- 
chised, the proportion of elected commissioners 
has been increased and the term of office of 
the Commissioners has been extended from 
three to four years. Municipal expenditure 


now comprises a large number of objects, in- 
cluding water-supply, public works, ruaintenanee 
of hospitals, dispensaries and educational 
institutions, veterinary institutions, employment 
of health officers, vaccinators and sanitary in- 
spectors, the training and employment of female 
medical practitioners, the provision of model 
dwelling houses for the working classes, the 
holding of industrial, sanitary and health ex- 
hibitions and the improvement of breed of 
cattle. The Commissioners also have large 
powers in regard to the water-supply and the 
I regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta is 
governed by Act III of 1923. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
Chairman of the old Act, a Deputy iSIayor, an 
Executive Officer, and two Deputy Executive 
Officers, all elected by the Corporation. The 
appointments of the Chief Executive Officer 
and the six other principal officers of the Cor- 
poration are subject to the approval of Govern- 
ment. In order to improve the insanitary 
and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers. 

In the mofussil, district and local boards 
exercise considerable powers, with regard to 
public works, education and medical relief. 

Bengal Act V of 1919 introduces the new sys- 
tem of" self-government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation. 
The new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old ohaukidari 
panchayats and the union committees and deals 
wuth the village police, village roads, water- 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civilcases arising within the union. 
The Act has been extended to all districts 
in the Province. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Railway Departments and is 
under the charge of the Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Communications and 
Works and Buildings. 

The Public Works Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction and 
maintenance of public buildings and also 
regarding roads, bridges, etc. 

The Railway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
several Railways, the alignment of new lines of 
Railways, and with Tramway projects. 

There is a Clhef Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser to Government. 


* Most of the Art Colleges include science section. 
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MARINE 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration of the port 
of Calcutta and inland navigation, including 
the control and administration “of Government 
launches except the police launches. 

IRRIGATION 

The Irrigation Department deals with irriga-' 
tion, navigation, flood protection by means of 
embankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of -water to suit the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is avai^hle. 

POLICE 

The West Bengal Police force comprises the 
Military Police, the District Police and the Rail- 
way Police. The West Bengal Police are under 
the control of the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors-General for the Presidency 
range and the Burdwan range and also one 
Deputy Inspector-General in Charge of the C.I.D. 
and the Intelligence Branch. 

Each district is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more important districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents. 
The Railway Police is divided Into three-distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 

■ Head Constables and Constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary wdiieh 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. The Calcutta 
City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner w'ho is 
responsible direct to Government. The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
Head Constables and Constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 366 lakhs. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

The head of the Medical Directorate is the 
Director of Health Services Government of West 
Bengal. In the districts the Civil Surgeons are 
re.i^ponsible for medical w'ork. According to the 
?, latest statistics available there are 59 hospitals 
S' and dispensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are 
^ ; supported by the Crovernment and 1,514,528 
t persons were treated at these institutions of 
; whom 174,668 were in-patients. The Govem- 
' ihents of West Bengal have sanctioned 48 
laklis for expenditiirein connection with Public 
Health in Budget-estimates for 1948-49, 

THE FINANCES 

The Government of undivided Bengal had a 
succession of deficit budgets during the last few 
years and their budget for the year 1947-48 left 
an uncovered gap of 6 crores between revenue 


and expenditure. The Account of the late 
Government of Bengal with the Reserve Bajik 
on the date of Partition showed a debit balance 
of a little over 5 crores. This debit balance, 
vras, by direct negotiation between Pakistan 
'and the Indian Union in Delhi, allocated in 
; equal proportions to East and West Bengal. 

I The Government of West Bengal accordingly 
i started with a debit balance of 2^ crores in the 
i Reserve Bank partly counterbalanced by the 

1 cash balance in Treasuries amounting to about 
half a crore. In other words, it started with a 
net negative opening balance of 2 crores. West 
Bengal’s share of the debit balance in the 
Reserve Bank (r«., 2^ crores), was liquidated 
with the help of a special advance of an equival- 
ent amount obtained from the Government of 
India. A further Ways and Means advance of 

2 crores was taken by West Bengal from the 
same source to enable the Province to carry on 
till sufficient revenue had been collected for the 
purpose of a reasonable working balance. The 
Ways and Means advance of 2 crores has since 
been fully repaid. The terms of repayment of 
the other advance of 2J crores have not yet 
been finally settled. 

ESTIMATED REVENUE EOR 1948-49. 


(The figures are in Thousands of Rupees.) 



Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Revenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


15-8-47 to 



31-3 48. 

1948-49 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Customs 

60,00 

1,00,00 

Taxes on Income 

3,85,00 

4,00,00 

Land Revenue . . 

1,36,78 

.1,83,54 

Provincial Excise 

3,59,22 

6,88,20 

Stamps 

1,40,00 

2,40,00 

Forest 

22,51 

35,81 

Registration 

18,88 

32,00 

Receipts under Motor 

Vehicles-Taxation Acts 

22,66 

36,36 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

3,38,68 

5,26,81 

Subsidised Companies . . 

92 

92 

Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Drain- 
age Works for which 

Capital Accounts are 

kept 

6,20 

—5,60 

Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Drain- 
age Works for which 
no Capital Accounts 

are kept 

2,23 

2.95 

Interest 

16,45 

18,47 

Administration of Justice. 

14,98 

22,14 

Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments . . . , . . 

4,01 

6,65 

Police 

5,63 

10,08 

Forts and Pilotage 

29 

47 

Education 

6,02 

10,80 
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ESTIMATEB EXPEHDITUEB FOE 1948-49, 


(The Sgnres are in Thousands of Enpees). 


Heads ol Eevenue. 

Revised 

Estimate 

Budget 

Estimate 

Medical 

15-8-47 to 

Sl-3-48. 1048-49, 

Es. Eb. 

11,63 16,46 

Public Health 

3,34 

2,68 

Agriculture 

56,15 

1,32,99' 

Veterinary 

76 

1,07 

Co-operation 

1,30 

2,60 

Industries 

47,57, 

38,53 

Miscellaneous Depart- 

ments . . 

1,27 

1,94 

CivU Works 

9,67 

22,96 

Eeceipts in aid of Super- 
annuation 

44 

64 

Stationery and Printing 

1,54 

2,41 

Miscellaneous 

1835 

1897 

Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and 
Provincial Governments 

■ \ ' 5, 

8 

Extraordinary receipts. . 

2,06,83 

6,67,59 

TJotal Revenue Receipts. 18,88,26 

31,18,52 

Debt raised in India 

22,00,00 

35,00,00 

Loans from the Central 
Government.. 

5,34,91 

5,23^24 

State Provident Fund . . 

25,00 

35,00 

Famine Insurance Fund i 

8,80 

14,28 

Depreciation Reserve 

Fund — Q 0 vernment 
Presses 

54 

76 

Fund for promotion of 
Education, among tlie 
backward classes 

6,38 

10,36 

District Funds . . 

88,00 

55,00 

Other Funds 

72,06 

1,08,10 

Civil Deposits . . 

13,68,30 

16,65,20 

Other Accounts . . 

^5 

CD 

20,05 

Advances 

14,55 

17,40 

Accounts with Reserve 
Bank 

60 

80 

Suspense Accounts 

2,00,00 

• 2,50,00 

Cheques and Bills 

8,00,00 

10,00,00 

Departmental and Similar 
Accounts 

2,00 

3,00 

Loans and Advances by 
the Provincial Govern- 
ments 

63,43 

63,20 

Total Eeceipts 

72,30,41 

1,04,04,91 

Opening Balance , 

-2,06,12 

2,54,22 

QKANI) Tot^ 

70,24,29 “ 

1,06,59,13 


(The figures are in Thousands of Enpees.) 


Heads of Expenditure. 

Revised 

Estimate 

Budget 

Estimate 

15-8-47 to 
31-3-48. 

Es. 

Taxes on income other than 
Corporation Tax . . 1,27 

1948-40. 

■Bs, 

2,48 

Land Eevenue . . . . 

17,20 

29,48 

Provincial Excise 

17,84 

S3, 84,,: 

Stamps ,, 

8,47 

5,81 

Forest .. .. 

17,74 

27,52 

Registration . . . . 

7 , 57 . 

14,22'"" 

Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Acts 

2,25 

4,50 

Other Taxes and Duties. , 

6,73 

12,09 

Interest on works for 
which Capita! Accounts 
are kept 

11,67 

14,19 

Other Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Eevenues . . 

40,64 

77,09 

Interest on Debts and 
Other Obligations 

8,02 

9,54 

General Administration. . 

92,67 

1,72,43 

Administration of Justice, 

51,23 

99,77 

Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments .. 

37,42 

62,71 

Police 

1,91,07 

3,66,57 

Ports and Pilotage 

1,67 

1,76 

Scientific Departments . . 

39 

41 

Education 

1,09,58 

2,14,53 

Medical 

69,97 

1,06,69 

Public Health . . 

28,14 

48,94 

Agriculture 

1,07,58 

2,31,12 

Veterinary 

5,69 

10,45 

Co-operation 

9,31 

12,97 

Industries 

€6,15 

70,01 

Miscellaneous Depart- 

ments 

8,75’ 

16,56 

Civil Works 

89,46 

1,72,82 

Famine Relief . . 

56,95 

81,12 

Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions , . 

48,05 

77,99 

Stationery and Printing . 

20,09 

36,87 

Miscellaneous 

1,02,54 

1,47,47 

Extraordinary Charges 
, in India 

2,14,25 

3,73,08 

Commutation of Pensions 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenues 

2,20 

5,00 

Expenditure on Post-War 
Development Schemes, . 

1,99,42 

6,57,43 

Total Revenue Expen- 
diture .... . . 

16,46,98 

31,96,45 



NDIA’S sterlik 
AND TH! 




Srcmah 


CO-OPERATIf BOOK DEPOT 

34, COLLHie STREHT, CAi UTTA. 
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JiSSTIilAXED EXPBKI)]TUE.E FOB 
l'J48-4y — contd. 


(Tlie figures are in Thousands of Eupees.) 



Bevised 

Budget 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Estimate 

Estiniah* 

15-8-48 to 
31-3-48. 

1948-49. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 

ment a n d Drainage 
Works 

39,48 

85,30 

Outlay on Pehemes of 
A UT i cn 1 ti iral I rn p rove meat 
and B-csearch 

2,50 

11,30 

Civil works not 

charged to Bevenue 

17,65 

1,33,24 

Outlay on Industrial 

Development 

11,80 

79,18 

OntDy on Provindal 

Schemes nf State Trading 
not charged to Bevenue. . 

1,45,41 

86,58 


ADMINISTRATION 


The present form of administration in Bensal 
dates from 15th August, 1947. In 1912 the 
Government of the Province iiiiderweiit an impor- 
tant change, when in accordance wilh the Pro- 
clamation of His Majesty the Iving-I^mperor at 
Delhi, the Province was raised from the status of 
a Lieu:enaiit-Gi)\ cr! or ts> li at ol a Go‘- ertior-in 
Council, thus bringing it into lino with the 
Presidencies of Ma<lras and Lombay. In 1921, 
under the Keforin Scheme, the Local Goveniment 
was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being placed under the control of Ministers 
appointed from among elected members of the 
l-fgislative Council. There were normally 
four members of tire Executive Ooiincil in 
charge of the “reserved subjects,” and three 
Ministers, who wore in charge of the “trans- 
ferred subjects.” 


Gaidtal Account of other 
Provinci 1 \^ orks, outside 


the Bevenue Account 
Debt Raised in India 


25 

. . 22 , 00,00 


1,70,00 

36,00,00 


State Provident Fund 


18 


25,00 


Famine Insurance Fund 

Genlral 


13,98 


Loans f rom the 
Government 


2,00,00 


12,71 


Depreciation Beserve Fund 
for Government Presses. . 


1,05 


34 


Fund for promotion of 
Education among the 


With the enforcement of the Government of 
India Act of 1935 on April 1, IlG', co'mpl -te 
pruvin ial amonomy came into bei m. The 
entire admin stration vested in the Governor 
assisted by a Council of Ministers holding 
office duiiug hi> {ili'U-urc but answerable to 
a wholly elective legislature comprising two 
houses. Except in regard to his special res- 
ponsibilities, the Governor corresponded to 
a constitutional monarch. The services no 
longer found a place in the legislatures and 
were suljordinate to the Ministers. Dvarcliy 
lisappeared and there was complete responsi- 
ble Government. 


As from 15th Aug. 1947 two independent 
Dominions knotvn as India and Pakistan were 
set up in India under the provisions of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947. 


backw.u d classes 

5,26 

11,48 

Deposits of Local Funds— 
District Funds . . 

40,00 

60,00 

Other Funds 

07,26 

1,02, DO 

Civil Deposits 

13,05,10 

16,49,95 

Other Accounts .. 

7,58 

20,05 

Advances 

16,07 

20,25 

Accounts with Beserve 
Bank 

60 

80 

Suspense 

2,00,00 

2,50,00 

Cheques and Bills 

6,00,00 

10,00,00 

Departmental & Similar 
Accounts 

2,00 

3,00 

Loans and Advances 
by the Provincial 
Governments 

34,58 

60,27 

Total Expenditure 

67,70,07 1,05,84,24 

Closing Balances 

2,64,22 

74,89 

G»AND TOTAI. 

70,24,29 1,06,59,13 


The Province of Bengal, as constituted under 
the Government of India Act, 1935 ceased to 
exist from that day and in lieu thereof two new 
Provinces — East Bengal and West Bengal were 
constituted ofw'hich onlyt c latter carne under 
the Dominion of India. Pending the framing of 
the new con.stitution of India by its Con.stitnent 
Assembly, the Legislature of the new Province 
of West Bengal was made unicameral by an 
order of the Governor-General issued under the 
provisions of the Indian Independence Act, 1047. 
The adihinistration of this I*rovince is at present 
carried on under the Governmenb of India Act, 
1935 as adapted by orders of the Governor- 
General issued from time to time under the pro- 
visions of the said Independence Act. Under 
the adapted Government of India Act, the special 
responsibilities of the Governor as well as his 
discretionary powers have ceased to exist. 


The unit of administration is the District Mag- 
istrate and Collector. As Collector he supervises 
the gathering of tiio revenue and is the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in tlie district. 
The immediate superior of the District Magis- 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner. Commis- 
sioners are the chumcis of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Bevenue in Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they- are under the 
district cpntrpl of Government. 


West Bengal 
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PERSONNEL 

GOVERNOR. 

H23 Excellency ICaiLisbnath Katju. 

Ministry. 

prirm Minister, Tlie Hon’ble Br. Bidan Chandra 

."Boy,. , 

Eome Minister, The Hon’ble Kiran Sanhar Eoy 
{also of L. Assembly Depts.) 

Finance, Commerce c& Industries, The Hon’ble 
Nalini Banjan Sarkar, 

Ciril Supplies, The Hon’ble Prafulla Cliandra 

, Sen.' , , ■ 

Bdneation Dept,, The Hon’bie Eai Harendra Nath 
Chandhnri. 

Worl's, Bidets, and Commumications, The Hon’ble 
Bimal Chandra Sinha. 

Judicial Legislative Depts., The Hon’ble 
Niharendu Biitt-Majrandar. 

Land S Land Revenue Dept., The Hon’ble 
Mohini Mohan Barman. 

Labour, The Hon’ble Kalipada Mookherji. 

Forests <S) Fisheries Dept., The Hon’ble Hem- 
chandra Naskar. 

Irrigation As Watenvays Dept., The Hon’ble 
Bhupati Mazumdar . 

C.C. S R. Dept., The Hon’ble Niknnja Behary 
Maity. 

Agriculture Dept., The Hon’ble Jadabendra Nath 
Banja. 

NOTE; On May 6 the Cabinet was reconstnet- 
ed with 9 out of the 12 old members. The 
new' Cabinet is as follows; Dr. B. C. Eoy, 
N, E. Sarkar, K. S. Eoy, N. P. Mookherji, Eai 
H. N. Chaiidhuri, P. 0. Sen, N. Butt-Maimudar, 
N. B. Maity, J. Paiija, B. C. Sinha. 

H. E. The Governor's Personal Staff. 

Secretary, S. N. Eoy, l.o.S. 

Assistant Secretary, P. B. Sen Gupta. 

Private Secretary, S. Krishna Murti. 

Assistant Private Secretary, 

Military Secretary, Lt.-Col. B. B. Chatterji. 

Dony. Physician, Br. Amal Kumar Eoy 
Choudhiiri, M.n. 

Dony. Surgeon, L. M. Banji, >I.S. (Cal.), F.E.C.S. 
(Eng.) 

Bmy. Ophthalmic Surgemi, T. Ahmed, m.b. 

(Bors.), F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 1 

Bony. Dental Surgeon, Br. Benkim Mukhorji, 
L.l>.S.,R.C.S.(Eng.) 

Bony. Surgeon in Darjeeling, Br. S. N. Chow- 
dhury, m.b. 

Aibe-ee-Camp. 

M. Singaravelu (Madras Police), S /Lieut. H. 
Bhatt'acharyya, r.i.n.V.R,, Lieut. M. L. 
Bevender Singh, i.a. 

Hony. Aide-de-camp. 

Subedar Major and Bony. Captain, Lai Bahadur 
Sunwar, Sardar Bahadur, m.b.e., o.b, (Late 
of 10th Gurkha Eifles). 


Home BEPAimiENT. 

Chief Secy., S. Sen, i.O.S. 

Jt. Secys., M. A...T. ■ Iyengar, I.O.S, ;S. S, Eoss; 
E, S. Krishnaswamy T.c.s. (Ex-OFicio and 
Special Officers, Home Dept.) 

Secy., Borne I)t?,pf.,Eanjit Gupta, l.o.S. 

Provincial Transport Cottiniissioncr, Ecc-Offieio, 
S. Seiijl.c.s. 

Deputy Secys., Bhirendra ISfohan Gupta ; S. G. 
Butt ; Purna Chandra Achaya. 

Deputy Proviiieinl Transport Commissioner and 
Ex-officio, A. K. Ghosh, l.o.S. 

Additional Special Officer, S, M. Goswami. 

Special Officer, Evacuees Department, Benod 
Behari Sarkar. 

Under Secy., Eanajit Ghosh. 

Secy., Borne (Police) Dept., Shyarna Chow'an 
Chatterji, 

Asst. Secy., Borne (Poll.) Dcid., "Viresh Cliandra 
Butt. 

Asst. Secy., Borne (Q.T.) DepL, Kiran Chandra 
Mitra. 

Asstt. Secy., Borne (Jails) Dept., Gadahai Singh 
Eoy. 

Asstt. Provincial Transport Commissioner and 
Ex-oficAo Asst. Secy., Borne (Transport) Dept , 

B. K. Sen. 

Registrar, Borne Department, L. A. B’Costa. 
Asst. Secy., Borne (Publicity) Dept., Ekkari Basil. 

Asst.-Secy., Borne (Developyneni) Dept., Brindabah 
Chandra Be, 

Asst. Secy., Borne {Press) Dept,, Nripendra 
Narayen Som. 

Special Officer, Borne (Transfer) Dept., Narendra 
Krishna I>a]. 

Organisation and Methods Officers, Sachchi- 
dananda Kar and A. 0. Banerji. 


Health and Local Seif-Govt, and Jah-s 
Bept. 

Secretary, StiQ-Tibal Kumar Gupta, l.o.S. 

Deputy Setp/s., Janab A. Zaman, l.o.S. ; B. B, 
Ghosh ; Nxranjan Mohan Badhan, 

Registrar, Harendra Nath Bas Gupta. 

Asst,, Bisweswar Prasad Easu. 

Civil Supply Department. 

Food mid Civil Supply Commissioner, E. C. 
Basan, l.o.s. 

Addl. Commissioner, Ex-officio Secretary, A. B. 

Klian, l.o.s. 

Dy. Secy., E, G. Creek, l.o.s. 

Director of Rationmg, Bengal, B. K. Ghosh, 

Asst. Secy., Sudhansu Eanjan Be. 

Bfd Asst. Secy,, Moaoranjan Sarkar. 

Registrar, Bebendra Nath Biswas. 
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JUBICIAL I.EGIS1ATSVB BBPAHTMENJS. 

' :SeciJ,,B.K. CrUM,I.Q,S, 

Dy. Secy, Ivasi Ashar Ali. 

Asst. Secy,, Kirmal (liandra C'hatterji. 

Asst. Secy., Proinod Eisor Eay. 

Lanb and Land Rkvende Depahtjient. 

Member, Board of Revenue, West Bengal and 
Ex-officio Secy., Land and Land Revenue, S. M. 
Banerji, l.c.s. 

Secy., Board of Revenue a.ndEx-offi,cio,B. Chatterjl. 
Asst, Secy.. A. K. Cbakrabarti. 

Registrar, Naxendra Eath Mitra. 

Ageiculture, Forest and Fisheries 
Department, 

^S'ecj/.,S.K.Dey, l.C.S. 

AdM. Secy., S. Butt, l.C.S. 

Dy. Secy., P. M. Das Gupta. 

Special Officer, Eai Bahadur 17. IST. Ghosh. 

Addl. Asst. Seey., Nihar Chandra Chakra varti. 

Education Department. 

Secy., Dr. D. M. Sen. 

Asst. Secy., Brajendra Prasad Keogi. 

Special Officer, H. C, Sen. 

IRRIGATION AND WATERWAYS DEPT. 

Secy., S. K. Dey, l.o.S. 

Dy. Secy., BhUpendra Krishna Sinlia. 


Works .Bujedings Dept. 

Secy., S. K. Chatterji, i.o.s. 

Dy. Secy., S. K. Marundar. 

S. Bhattacharya. 

Finance Department. ' 

Secy., B. B. Das Gupta. 

Deputy Secys,, H. K Roy, r.o.s. ; B. B. Das 
Gupta. 

Asst. SecT/s., B. K. ^en ; P. B. Banerji. 
Registrar, Satish Chandra Ghosh. 

Commerce, Labour and Industries 
. . .Department, ^ . 

Secy. S.K. Chatterji, l.C.S. 

Dy. Secy., Durgasive Prosad Mukherji. 

Asst. Secy., Suresh Chandra Das Gupta. 

Co-operation, Credit and Rediep 
Departments. 

Jt. Secy., A. B. Ganguly, i.e.s. 

Director, Relief and Rehabilitation, Bengal and 
Ex-Officio Jt. Secy., Dept, of Co-operation, 
Credit and Relief, T. G. Davies. 

Asst. Dir. of Relief and Rehabilitation, 3. If. 
■Sanyal. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Asst. Secys., Muhammad Abdul Gani ; M. B. Iyer. 


Misoeidaneous Appointments. 


Inspector-General of Police, S. Gupta, i.P. 
Commissioner, Calcutta Police, S. IT. Chatterji, i.P. 
Director of Health Services, Major-General A. C. 
Chatterji. 

Collector of Customs, CalcuUa, S. C. Satyawadi, 
I.O.S. 

Accountant-General, P. N. Bajagopal. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. M. A. 
Sfngh, i.M.S. 

Postmaster-General, S. Smith, m.b.e. 
Inspector-General of Registration, B, R. Das 
Gupta. 

Director of Agriculture, M'. M. Basu, i.e.s. 

Director of Industries, D. IST. Ghose. 

Asst, IHre'ior of Fisheries, Dr, K. C. Saha. 
Pn.iector of Emigrants, D. C. Mukherji. 
Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden. Calcutta, 
Kalipada Biswas, m.a. 

Curator of Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
S. K. Mukerjee, M.sc,, Ph. d. 

Lieutenant-Governors oe Bengal. 
Frederick J. Hailiday ... 1854 

John P. Grant 1859 

Cecil Beadon ., 1862 

William Grey 1867 

Geortte Campbell , . 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.S.i. .. 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Bden, O.S.l 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.o.s.l. (Offig.) .. 1879 : 

A. Rivers Thompson, O.s.i.. o.i.B. , , 1882 | 

H. A. Cockerell, o.s.i. (Officiating) .. 1885 : 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.o.s.r., c.i.E. , , 1887 i 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, k.o.s.i. , . 1890 i 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, k.o.s.l (Offi.g.} , . 1893 ! 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.o.s.l. 1895 1 

Retired 6th April 1898. * ! 

Cbaiies Cecil Stevens, 0.S.L (Offig^) 1897 ' 


1898 


1902 

1003 

1906 

1906 

1908 


Sir John Woodbum, k.o.s.l 
Died, 21st November 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillon, O.S.I. (Officiating) 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, k.o.s.l . . 

Lancelot Hare, o.s.r.,- o.i.E. (Offig.) 

P. A. Slacke (Offiiciaiing) .. 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.o.s.l 

Retired 21st September 1911. 
¥.W.Dvik&,o.^.l. (Officiating) .. .. 1911 

The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors op the Presidency of Fort ' 
William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 

Skirling, G.c.l.E., K.O.M.G 1912 

The Rt. Hon, Earl of Ronaldashay, 

G.c.l.E 1917 

The Bt. Hon, Lord Lyt.ton . . , . 1922 

The B.t. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, P.O., 

G.O.LB 1927 

The Rt. Hon, Sir John Anderson, p.o„ 

G.O.B., G.O-LE. . . 1932 

The Rt. Hon, Lord Brabourne, G.c.l.E., m.o. 1937 
Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead, K.o.s.l. 

(Temporary) 1939 

TheRt. Hon. Sir John Arthur Herbert, 

G.o.r.E 1939 

Sir Thomas Rutherford, k.o.s.l, O.i.E, 

(Temporary) 1943 

The Rt. 'Hon .R .G. Casey, P.C., G.H., M.C., 

D.s.o 1944 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick John Burrows, 

G.c.l.E 1946 

Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari, 15, Aug. . . 1947 

Sir B. L. Hitter (acting). 11, Oct 1947 

Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari 26, ITov 1947 
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WEST BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker : The B[oii*ble Shri Iswar Dus Jalan. 
Deputy Speaker : Aslmtosh Mailick, 


uitu Kumar Basu {Calcutta North, 
) ; The Hou’hle Shri Kalipada Mookei‘jee 
a Bant, Gmeral) ; 'j’hc Hou’ble Shri 
Das Jalan {Calcutta We-st, General) ; 
ai Murarka {Calcutta Central, General ) ; 
upta {Calcutta South Ce^itral, General) ; 
diandra Bose {Calcutta South, General); 
n’ble Shri Bhupati Majumdar {Hooghly 
oivrah Mimicipal, General) ; Mkumja 
Jaiti {Burdwan Division North Municipal, 
; Bepin Behari Ganjruli {24'Parganas 
(I, General) ; Satish Cha'iidra Chakravarty 
n Districts Municipal, General); Jadaben- 
h Panja {Burdwan Central, General) ; 
irasad Mandal {Burdwan North'-ivest ; 
; The Hon’ble Dr. P. 0. Ghosh {Birbhum, 
; Sliri Kanai Lai Be {Bankura West, 

; The Hon’ble Sliri Kama! Krishna Itay 
a East, General) ; Charu Chandra 
{Midnapore Central, General) ; The 
Shri Annada Prosad Chowdhury 
m Gum. Ghatal, General) ; Eajani Kanta 
k {Midnapore East, General) ; Pramatha 
Jandopadhyaya {Midnapore South-west, 

; Isw’ar Chandra Mai {Midnapore 
d, General); Dhircndra Karayaii 
I {Jlooghly North-cast, General) ; Siiku- 
tta {Hooghhj South-west, General) ; 
il Kumar Baiierjee {Howrah, General) ; 
Imiidra Sinha Cl-i-Parganas South-east, 

; The Hon’bie Slui Charu Chandra 1 
i {2i-Parganas North-west, General) ; 
lada Bhattacharyya {Murshidahad, Gene’ 
agendra Nath Das Gupta {Jalpaiguri- 
niri, General) ; Damber Singh Gurung 
ng, General ) ; Kaiiailai Dass {Burdwan 
.General) ; Shri Bankubehaii Mandal 
i North-west, General) ; Nishapati 
iirbhum. General) ; Aslmtosh Mailick 
West, General) ; Krishna Prasad 
Midnapore Central, General) ; Harendra 
)ohii {Jhargrani-cimi-Gkatal, General); 
ath Das {Hooghly North-east, General) ; 

Gaven {Howrah, General) ; The 
jhri Hem Chandra Naskar {24-Parganas 
t. General) ; Ardheudii Sekhar Naskar 
nas Nod/i-icest, General) ; Kubar 
aldar {M ursMdabad, General ) ; The 
Ihri litohini Mohan Barman {Jalpaigiiri- 
uri, General); Jajncswar Jloy {.idlptM- 


guri-cum-Siliguri, General); Muhammad Itafiqiie, 
J.P, {Calcutta North, Muhammadan) ; K. 
Nooruddin {Calcutta South, Muhammadan ) ; 
Muhammad Sharif Khan {Hooghly-cum-Howrah 
Municigml, Muhammadan) ; Muhammad Qum- 
ruddin {Barrackpore Municipal, Muhammadan) ; 
Abdul Hashern {Burdwan, Muhammadan) ; 
Manlvi Muclassir Hossain {Birbhum Muham?na~ 
dan) ; Dr. Syed Muhammad Siddique {Bankura, 
Muhammadan) ; Serajuddiii Ahammad {Mid- 
napore, Muhammadan) ; Abdul 'Ss ahid Sarkar 
{Hooghly, Bluhammadan) ; Muhammad Idris 
{Hoivrah, Muhammadan) ; Jasinmddin Ahmed 
{24-Purganas, South, Biuliammadan) ; Bias 
All Molla {24-PaTganas Central, Muhammadan) ; 
A, F. M. Abdur liahman {24-Parganas North- 
east, Muhammadan) ; Molla Mohammad Abdul 
Halim {Navadwip, MuMmmadmi) ; Md. Khiida 
Bukh.sh {Berhampore, Muhammadan) ; Sahibzada 
Kawan Jah Saiyid Kazim Ali Mirza {Murshida- 
bad South-west, Bluhammadan) ; Hassan Ali 
{West Dinajpiir, Bluhammadan) ; lild. Sayeed Mia 
{Malda, Muhammadan); Nawab Musharruff 
Hossain Khan Bahadur {Jalpaiguri-cum-Dar- 
jeeling, Bluhammadan) ; Miss Bina Das {Calcutta 
Women, General, Urban); Hiisan Ara Begum, 
{Calcutta, B'luliammadan, Urban ) ; Mrs. Jfidna 
May Ricketts {Anglo-Indian) ; L. R. Pentony 
{Anglo-Indian) ; R. E. Platel {Anglo-Indian) ; 
G. C. D. Wilks {Anglo-Imlian) ; Daniel 
Gomes {CaIcuUa-cu7n-Preside?icy Division, Indian 
Christian) ; A. K. Ghose, {Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce) ; Bimal Comar Ghose 
{Bengal National Cimrtber of Commerce) ; Debi 
Prosad Khaltan {Indian Chamber of Commerce) ; 
Anandilall Poddar {Blarwari Association) ; 
Abdur Ru,hman Siddiqi (Muslitn Cha^nber of 
Commerce) ; Sir ITday Chand Mahtab, Maharaja- 
dhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan {Burdwan Landhol- 
ders) ; Jyoti Basu {Bailway Trade Union, 
Labour) ; The Hon’ble Dr. Suresh Chandra 
Banerji (t) Calcutta and Suburbs {Registered 
Factories, Labour) ; Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar 
{Barrackpore Registered Factories, Labour) ; 
Sibnath Banerjee {Howrah Registered Factories, 
Labour) ; A. hi. A. Zaman {Hooghly-cum-Seram- 
pore Registered Factories, Labour) ; Deyendranath 
Sen {Colliej'y {coal mines). Labour) ; Ratamlal 
Brahmin {Darjeeling Sadar Tea Garden 
Labour), 


W EST 'Piinjal) Province was formed after 
rho I'.artition of Augiiist 15, 194-7. It 
criniprif>cs the whole of the Hawalpiudi 
and ?.ru:fati jiiviMuas, Liie Districts of Giijran- 
waia. Siaikttt, Sheikhupura, Lahore minus half 
the Kasur Tehsii (ISO vi!la^?cs out of 363 in 
this iciisii Itavinu heeii assigned to East Punjab) 
and tlie Shakaryarh Tehsil of the Gurdaspur 
PLstrict. 

There is no authentic record indicating the 
popufatioii figures of West Punjab Province. 
But here is a rough estimate. 

Area : 02,012 sq. miles. 

Density : 302. 

Population : 18,740,000. 

Slales ; 10,123,000. 

Peinales : 8,023,000. 

Muslims : 18,319,000. 

Christians: 420,000. 

Others: 1,000. 

AGRICULTURE 

Nearly 50 per cent, of the total area is under 
arable farming, over 3 per cent, under forests, 
and 28 per cent, and 19 per ' ent. respectively, 
lying as * culturable * and * unculturable ’ 
wastes. 33 per cent, of the cultivated area 
depends upon rain and the rest is irrigated 
from a network of canal system and by surface 
percolation wells, tube-wells, etc. 

The Lower Jhelum, the Lower Chenab, the 
Sutlej Valley and the Haveli Canals, respectively, 
command 3.3, 3, 1.3 and 1.3 million acres. A 
new project, known as the Thai, when completed, 
wnll irrigate 2 million acres. Thus, the total 
canal irrigated area of the Proviffee will be 
nearly 11 million acres. 

Of the crops grown, wheat, rice, cotton and 
sugar-cane arc the most important and cover 
about 53.2 per cent, of the total area sown. 
Improved varieties of long-staple cotton, suitable 
for dhterent tracts, cover about 1 . 6 million 
acres or about 85 per cent, of the area under 
cotton. Indigenous cotton meant for home - 1 
consumption is grown over only a small area. I 
Other crops of the province are the millets | 
oil-seeds and pulses. A fairly large varieties of 
fruit cover well over 50,000 acres. The most ' 
important fruit crop of the Province is citrus. 

Livestock is important from the agricultural 
as well as food and commercial points of view. 
The bovine population aggregates to nearly 9 
million heads. Large profits are derived from 
cattle and dairy trades. The productions of 
hide and skin are also important industries. 

INDUSTRIES 

The industrial and commercial life of the 
Province was completely paralysed owing to the 
partition. It would take a long time to re- 
construct the industry so that it can be an asset 
to the country. The number of factories regis- 
tered under the Factories Act, 1934 amounts to 
830, which can be divided into two categories 
seasonal and perennial. Cotton ginniug and 


pressing factories- form more than 90 per cent, of 
tile total number of seasonal factories, the 
remaining are engaged in rice husking, sugar and 
fruit canning. Among the perennial factories 
tin; most important are textile mills, foundries 
and engineering workshops, cement factories, 
Hour mills, glass and rubber factories, die ideals 
including turpentine, matdies, paints and 
varnishes, petroleum refineries, sports and 
surgical goods. The tavo largisst textile mills 
are situated at Lyallpur and Okara respectively. 
8ialkot enjoys international fame on account of 
its sports goods and surgical instruments. 
Other industrial concerns of note in the Province 
are a turpentine and rosin factory at Jailo ; 
a factory for the hydrogenation of vegetable oils 
at Lyallpur ; cement factories at Wah ami 
Dandot ; tanneries at Wazirabad and Sialkot ; 
factories for the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus at Lahore and Rawalpindi and for the 
manufacture of sewing machines at Lahore. 
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Small scale and cottage industries have also 
sufiered a lot due to communal disturbances. 
These industries form a heterogenous group 
comprising industries of a most varied character 
and of different sizes and forms of organisation. 

, Some cottage industries are of considerable 
importance kxch as the manufacture of iron 
safes at Gujranwaia; veterinary and surgical 
instruments at Sialkot aiifl Lahore, pottery 
making at Gujrat ; Ivory carving at Gluniot ; 
cutlery at-Nizamabad and Wazirabad and uten- 
..sils at Gujranwaia. Tiicre is a big factory of 
' footw'ear near Lahore. The manufacture of 
cycle parts has been taken up at I.ahore and 
Sialkot. The sericulture industry has to make 
almost a fresh start as it has only one siLcworm 
rearing station at Murree but a large number 
of agriculturists in submontane tracts are 
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taldno: an increasins; interest In silkworm 
rearincj and reeling operations. There la an 
Arts 'and Crafts' Depot at lahore which 
]irovidea a market for artistic wares and helps to 
secure improvement in deaign and workn anship. 

The oil industry has a hig future. The Attock 
on Company is enpaged in' extracting and refin- 
ing mineral oils in Rawalpindi District. 

COMMUNICATIONS' 

The P.W.B. Buildina.s and Reads Branch 
looks after the communications in the West 
Buiijah. Tlio mileage so far metalled and, 
maintained is as under : — i 


P.W.D. 

District Boards 


2,812 miles. 
317 miles. 


in addition to this, it 1ms Been proposed to 
construct the following categories of roads for 
the post-war period in the first five-year 
Programme : — (a) Arterial Roads, 2,361 miles ; 
(6) District Minor Roads, 847 miles *, (c) Village 
Roads (soil stabilized) 1,115 miles. 

The Department hopes to complete the above 
p]’ogramme by the end of 1951-52 wdien the 
mileage available for traffic in the West Punjab 
will be as follow’s : — 

Metalled roads . . . . 6,337 miles. 

Village roads (soil stabilized) 1 ,115 miles. 

In addition to the above existing and proposed 
road mileage, the Department looks after 11,114 
niiles of immetalled reads and controls through 
the District Boards, a mileage of 11,832 of 
unmetalled roads, thus bringing the total of 
unmet ailed class II and class TII roads to 
12,946 miles, partly bridged and partly un- 
bridged. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Prior to the amendment of . Government 
of India Act in 1910 the he I'd of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-(*’overnor. drawn from 
the ranlvs of the Irudan Civil Service. Undtr 
the Act of 1919 the Province was raised 
to the sta'us of a Governor-lfp, wife an 
Executive Council and Al’ni tor-, the Go%’ernor- 
in-Council being in charge of tlie Resf rved 
Suljett’ a d 5 lie Go\eraor vvith hh Minsters of 
the Transferred Subjects. Witn the introduc- 
tion of part III of t c f'ovemment o' India 
Act 1935, this Executivf* Cof ncii w^as 
substitictcd 1 y a (jovncil of Ministers 
and the L* gMadve Co’ ncil by an enlirged 
i.egislat'vo A^semilv w'th wide powers of 
legislation and control. After the establishment 
of Pakistan, the Provincial Government is 
carried on according to the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, as modified by 
the- Pakistan (Provisional Constitution) order 
1947. The business of Government is carried 
on through the usual Secretariat which 
consists of six Secretaries, designated as 
(1) Chief, (2) Home, (3) Finance, and (4) 
Industrial and Medical, (5) Civil Supplies, 
(6) Refugees and Rehabilitation Secr^'taries, 
three Deputy Secretaries, one additional 
Deputy Secretary, three Under-Secretaries, and 
two Assistant Secretaries. Seven Assistant 
Directors in the Civil Supplies Department are 
also Under-Secretaries. In the Public Works 
Department, there are five Chief Engineers 


(Secretaries of Branches), one in the Buildings 
and Roads Branch, one in the Eleci.ricity Brandi 
and tlireo in the Irrigation Branch while the 
Regal Remembrancer is also the Secretary to 
Government in the Legislative Department. 
The two Finincial Commissioners are also 
Secretaries to Government in Revenue and 
Development Departments. The head of the 
Police Department ,is Joint Secretary and of the 
Education DoTartment a Secretaj-y to Govern- 
ment. The Headquarters of the Government 
is at Lahore. Under the Governor, the province 
is administered liy three Commissioners (for 
Lahore, Rawalpindi and Multan) who exercise 
general control over the Deputy CommisHionera 
—16 in number — each of whom is in charge of 
a district. 

The principal heads of Department in the 
Province are the two Financial Commissioners 
(who are the highest Court of Revenue jurisdic- 
tion, and heads of the Der artrnents for Land 
Revenue, Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the rive Chief Engineers, the Inspeiirn’-Generai 
o Poll e, the T'trentor o Pu li- Inst u tionT 
the Inspector-General o"' Pris' ns, 'ho Insne tor- 
General o' Civ 1 Hospitals, the Birectorof Pul lic 
Health, the Chie Conservator o'" I orests, the 
Di cotors of Agrieultur'- and In ustrics, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies, the Deputy Commissioner of, 
criminal tribes and the Legal Remembrancer. 

JUSTICE 

The administration of iusi'iee is entrusted 
to a Hioh Court, whi<h is ’he find appellate 
authority in civil and criminal ''■ns ■ «, and has 
powers of original cri-inal jurisdi tion in c<,3fS 
where Enropean Briti:?h sub ects are • barged 
with serious olrnces and O’igi a1 d^il iiiris- 
d'etion Bi sp'^ela! cases. The Court s'ts at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justine and 
four Puisne .Tiidges and three additional Judges, 

( ither ciyilians or barristers). Subordinate 
to tbe High Court are the District and Sessions 
Judges (12 in number) each of whom exercises 
civil aud- criminal jurisdiction in a civil and 
session division comptri'^ ng one or more districts. 
In districts in 'which the Frontier -Crimes, 
Re.gulation is in force the Deputy Commissioner 
on the finding of a Council of Elders ( Jirga) may 
pass sentence up to seven years’ imprisonment. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Local Government is secured in certain 
branches of th? adruinistration b'y tbe 
constitution of DiHTri'<t Boards, cafh exer- 
cising authority over a district, of a Corpo- 
rati n at Lahore or of iHIunicipal, Town, and 
Notified Area CommiMe^s £;a h exer- iaing 
anthcrity over an urban area, and of Pen- ha- 
yats, each exer- Ling autliority ov r a re’ enue 
fslate. or a compact group of' revenue estates. 
The funds d Disirief R ards are derived from 
a cess on the 'and rcveiire of ihe d's' li'd supple., 
menfed 1 y Gov rumen’- grants, professi n and 
other taxes • nd mis- e' lane ‘Us fees, and these 
of Ihe I -ah re Corpora* ion and Mi nicipal, 
Town, and Not h ed Area Committees from 
octroi or teruinal tax and other forms of 
taxation, from Government grants and from 
rents and misceliaueous fees. The Panchayj^t 
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s.vst'im is £in attempt to revive the traditional 
I'iilage (^oinmimity organisation, the, elected 
coimfsittee or Panchayafc possessing certain 
pciWers in respect of taxation, local option, 
civil and criminal justice, tlie abatement of 
nuisances and other matters. In order to 
modernise the towns of the province, the Punjab 
Town Improvement Act, 1922, -which , provides 
for the constitution of Improvement Trusts, 
has been extended to five important towns. 

POLICE 

The Police force is divided into District 
Police, Kaihvay Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, Provincial Additional Police and 
Border Police. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General of Police, 
who is a member of the gazetted force and has 
under him four Deputy Inspectors-General three 
in charge of ranges comprising several districts, 
one in charge of the Criminal Investigation 
Department and of the Finger Print Bureau at 
Lahore. The Kailway Police is under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The Provincial 
Additional Police and Border Police are 
controlled by their commandants. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents or 
Deputy Superintendents. 

The Border Police is a new addition and was 
raised on account of danger to border. 

EDUCATION 

Kapid strides have been made in education 
in "West Punjab during the last two decades. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions 
maintained in all parts of the province by 
private enterpri.se, Government itself maintains 
eleven arts colleges (including one for 
Europeans and tw’^o for Women), five normal 
schools for males, six training classes, 
and combined institutions for fomales, one 
hundred and eight secondary schools 
for boys and girls and thirty-seven centres 
for vocational training. Apart from these 
institutions for general education, Government 
maintains nine liigher grade professional 
institutions, nz,y the King Edward Medical 
College, de Montmorency College of Dentistry 
and Veterinary College at Lahore, the Agricul- 
tural College at Lyallpur, the College of Engi- 
neering and Technology at Moghalpura, the 
Central Training College, Lahore, the Lady 
Maclagan Training College for Women, Lahore, 
and the Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragali 
and one school, Diz,, the Engineering School at 
Kasul. 

The Department of Education Ss in the 
charge of the Minister for Education who is 
assisted in the work of administration by the 
Director of Public Instruction* 

2VJEDICAL 

The Medical Department of West Punjab is 
controlled by the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, West Punjab, who is an officer of 
the Indian Medical Service holding the rank of 
is assisted by an Assistant 


Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, West 
Punjab, who is an Officer of: the rank of a Civil 
Surgeon ; a Ladj^ Assistant Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals, West Punjab, who is senior 
Member of the Women’s Provincial Medical 
Service and a Personal Assistant of Gazetted 
rank.' 

PUBLIC HEALTH :/ 

The following personnel of the West Punjab 
Public Health Deptt., are responsible for the 
control of communicable disease and for the 
carrying out of w^ork designed to' improve the 
health of the people : — 

Headqitart&ys staff : — 

Dii-ector of Public Health ; Assistant Director 
of Public Health, Vaccination ; Officer-in-Charge, 
West Punjab Epidemiological Bureau ; O&ms- 
in-Charge, Anti-in alaria Operations ; Hiitrition 
Officer ; Provincial Public Analyst Inspectress 
of Health Centres and two Assistant inspect- 
resses ; the Principal, Punjab Health School; 
and a Woman Assistant. 

Public Health work is organised in 3 
“Kanges ’ each in charge of an Assistant 
Director of Public Health. The Assistant 
Director of Public Healtli,5- Lahore Bange, also 
acts as Personal Assistant to the Director of 
Public Health. 

Sixteen districts fell to West Puniab and to 
man the health services the Public Health De- 
partment W'as left with only 8 District Medical 
Officers of Health. Consequently, one offi'ser 
had to be placed in charge of two districts. 

A Befugee Section has recently been organised 
in the Department under an -Assistant Director 
of Public Health (Befugees) after the partition 
of the province. To make up the deficiency 
in officers on account of the lack of properly 
qualified District MedicaL Officers of Health, 
sanction of Government was obtained for 15 
posts of Assistant Medical Officers of Health, 
one for each district of the Province wdth the 
exception of Lahore, and 24 posts of Sub-Assist- 
ant Health Officers, so that, sanitary work iii 
general and refugee problem in particular may be 
properly attended to. • 

The basic public health staff for each District 
is ; — 

1 District Medical Officer of Health, 1 Assis- 
tant Medical Officer of Health, 1 Sub- 
Assistant Health Officer, 4 Sanitary 
Inspectors, 1 Superintendent of Vaccina- 
tion, 16 Vaccinators. 

The basic district staff is reinforced from the 
following cadres organised for special work : — 

A Public Health Corps concerned pri- 
marily with the control of epidemic disease and 
'•anitation in rural areas. 

There are 10 units in the corps each consisting 
of— - 

1 ■ Sub-Assistant Health Officer, 1 Sanitary 
Inspector, 2 Sanitary Supervisors, 12 
Sanitary Patrols (labourers). 

Besides the above, there axe 3 additional 
Public Health Corps Units, one for each Bange, 
meant for work in any district within the Bange 
wherever emergency may arise. 


West Punjab 


.All Aiiri-rnnlni-ia Orgaiii«fiiif*ii iindfr the Toni- 
roiofllie Oirioer-in-4'harge, Aihi-inalaria Opmi- 
tinn, ni 8 unU:s oacli I'niiHlsMiig of; — 

i rU,b"A^->'i?Aan(' Health Oflleer. 1 Eutomo- 
io;ji>'a.l A'^'.htanl, 5 AnH-inalaria Saper- 
vh’oiv., 25 Aiiti-makiria Patrels, 1 Aflsti'y, 
2 Laboratory Aashtant^'’; (Junior G-radoj. 

The^e units are detailed for duty in the 
» malarious areas of the I^rovince. ' " 

Problem^ reialmg to mitrilion arc iiiTesti- 
eatfU r>y speeialiy trained staff which includes: — 

1 ^vTatiition Officer, 1 Tady Doctor, 1 Snh- 
Assistant Hcaltlt Officer, 2 Sanitary 
Inspectors. 

Tncreasing effort, is Ijeinc: directed towards 
ensuring that food-stutfs sold throughout the 
Id'oviuc'e are of good qi-alily. 24 - Government 
Pood luiiectors are enqjioyed, in addition to 
those appointed by local bodu s, who regularly 
sample wholesale and retail stocks. Samples 
are examined at the Headfpiarters Laboratory 
and als<) at the two Divisonai Laboratories at 
Afultan (functioning for the present at Lahore, 
and Bawalpindi. 

Government has rerenfiy expanded 
maternity & child welfare woik. There are now 
throughout the Province 77 maternity A-, child 
Welfare centres stalTeil b.w fully trained lady 
health visitors, who supervise the tridning and 
work of indigenous dtas. Sixty-tlirce additional 
centres are being added iti due, course as soon as 
the tiTangements are completed, 

A special organ'sation for the prevfntion 
and treatment of hookworm disease is in 
ofcration in the areas in W'hi<h this disease is 
prevalent. 

The followuiig personnel carry out the work : — . 

2 Sanitary Inspectors, and 5 units, each 
consisting of 1 Buh-Assistant Surgeon and 
1 Dispenser. 

A field Epidemioiogi<'ai Xfnit for the 
investigation (ff outbreaks of epidemic and other 
diseases is functioning in the Province and 
includes the following personnel : — 

2 Sub-Assistant Health Officers, 6 Banitary 
Hiipervisors, 12 Sanitary Patrols, I Labora- 
tory Assistant (Junior Grade). 

RURAL DISPENSARIES J 

The nature of the disease is determined by 
the collection and fxaminatioii of pathological 
maierial; and! the ITpit also makes an endeavour 
to trace the disease to its source and then advice 
is given regarding appropriate iwe.ventive 
measures. 

There is <aI.so a Malaria Field Epidemiological 
If,e,searcli Station consisting of an Entomological 
Asststant, a Field Assistant ; a Laboratory * 
Attendant and a Clerk, Its main object is to 
work out Biological metluxls for dealing with 
the common transmitters of malaria in the 
Province, espedally in the water-logged areas. 

The following institutions contribute to the 
control of disease and tile training of health 
personnel : — . 

The Epidcmiokgical Bureau— Baeterio- 
logical & Pathological Laboratorka. Training of 
Sanitary Inspectors and Sanitary Supervisors, 
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The West 3?imjab Vaccine Tintitide — 'rraiiiing 
of Sanitary Inspectors, nil ary Hvipmi-urs, 
Lady Health Visitors, Lady V'eifare Workers. 
Medical Students and Vaccinators, Prudtnlion 
of Vaccine Lymph. 

The Punjab Healih S.'hooi — Training of 
lady health viaitoifl. 

An altogether new departure in the Public 
Health Policy has been made in recent years 
by the taking over by the Public- Health Depart- 
ment of a number of rural dispeiFuries which 
formerly were under the control of the aiedical 
Department. Eighty-nine dispensaries are 
working at present inuler the control of the 
Public Health Department. The idea that 
curative and preventive medicine should go 
liaiid in hand, iias thus been given a practical 
shape. 

In addition to the curative work that these 
dispensaries are required to perform, sueli useful 
Public Health Work has been achieved through 
the staff of these dispensaries. The doctors in 
charge of these dispensaries are required to tour 
within five miles radius of their dispensaries and 
ill addition to attending to the .siek in their 
homes, are now responsible for carrying out 
preventive health work under the supervision 
of the Publle Health Dejiartment. 

"Whole-lime Municipal Medical Offa'ers of 
Health are employed in the following towns : — 

“'Lahore, B.aw’alpindi, Blultan, Sargodha, 
Lyalipnr, Sialkot and Kasur. 

All District A Municiral Mednai Officf rs of 
Health are Inspectors under tiie Factory Act and 
are respouBible fc r ensuring that the rules laid 
down for safeguarding the health of workers are 
observed. 

There is a Public Health Branch of the Public 
Works Deptt., which is concerned with tin? 
plaiming^ard cairying out of Wi rk in connection 
with the provi.sion of water-supplies and drainage 
and scw’eragft schome.s in towns and 
1 The Branch functions under an expert in Sani- 
, tiiry Engineering who has the, status of a Superin- ' 
tending Engineer and is a.s.sisted by a number 
! oP Executive Engineers, Sub-Divisdnal Officers 
I and Subordinates. 

194849 BUDGET 

The following are the figures of revenue and 
expenditure : — The Budget year — 1948-40. 
.Revenue receipts (estimated) Rs. 1.209 lakhs. 
Revenue expenditure (estimated) Rs, 1,882 
lakhs. Deficit Rs. 072 lakhs. 

The Finance Mmi.ster, proposed new taxation 
measures to yield Rs. 383 lakhs which, coupled 
with an expected rehabilitation grant of Rs. 130 
lakhs from the Pakistan Government reduces 
the deficit for the coming year to Rs. IGO lakhs. 

The proposed taxation measures include a 
new tax on agricultural income, on a graduated 
scale, an increase in the urban immovable 
property tax from 7^ per cent, to 10 per cent, 
on annual rental \alue, the doubling of copying 
fees in courts and in revenue record rooms', an 
increase in the tobacco vendor’s licence fees, and 
an Sjtcrease in the entertainment duty. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
GoPernof^ II. E Sir Francis. -Mudie, K.c.s.i., 


K.C'J.E,, O-B.E. 


■Peesonal Staff 

.£>eerMarii^''B. CTiiias-Uddin Alimed, I.O.S. 

Mdiiafii Secretary, Lt.-Col. K. F. Craster, o.b.e. 
Ahie-de-Cump, Captain J. N. B, Baillie- 


Earallton. 

membees of the Council op Ministers 
Tlif' Hon’lilft Klian Iftikliar Hussain Khan of, 


Marndoi {Freni ler), 

Tlic Hon’hle Mian Munitaz IMiihammad Kliari 
Dauii ana {Finmice Minister). 

d'hfi IJon’lde Sardar Sho^ulcjiLti ITyat Khan 
i AT in ider of Feiyn ue) , 

0'iip Ilon’l.tlf' Slu^ikh Kammak All (Alim’sfer qf\ 
FJm-uilon) ' 


fLafcr Mr, BaiiHaim and Mr. Shankat Hayat 
Khan reRigiied andihree new Ministers were 
ardx'inted : Mian Nur Ullah, Sardar Abdul 
i{anuH‘<l Dasti an<l Major Mubarak AH Shah]. 


CiTIL SECKETAEXAT 
Chief Seeretary, H. A. Majid, T.o,S. 


Beereiary, Medical and Industries, B, M. Hassan, 
LO.B. 


I. TJ. 


Beereiary, ClrAl Supplies Department, 

Klmn, r.C.B. 

Secretary, Finance Department, H. A. Majid, 

i.e.s. 

Borne Seareiary, S. .F. Hassan, O.B.E. , T.o.s. 
Finmu'ial Commissioners, Akhtar Hussain, 
O.B.E.. I.O.S, {Devenve) J, W. Hearn, 
C.s.i., 0 I.E. {Derelojmmit). 


Director of PiioUc Indrncfion, K. B. 55. M. Sharif 
M.A. 


Inspecfor-G'cnerul of Police, Khan Qurban Aii 

IChan, T.?. 


Chief Conservator of Forests, Mian Allah Bux, 
i.P.s. 


Inspector-General of Cirfi Hospitals, Lt.-CoL S. 
M. E. Malik, m.b., d.p.h., m.k.c.p,, i.m.s. 


Director of Public Health, Dr. P. H. K. B. M. 
Yacob. 


Inspector- General of Prisons, 
Mai ■ 


, iSFajor M. Tl,' 

ahmud; i.m.s. 

Accountant-General, M, ‘Rashir Ahmad, t.a. A A.R. 

Postmaster-General, M. A. Majid, e.a. {Oxom), 
Bar-at-Law, 


LTEUTENAXT-GoVEllXOnS OP THE PUNJAB 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., o.o.B,. 
Sir Eo})ert Montgomeiy, e.c.b.', . 
Donald Friell McLeod, C.n. 

Major-General Sir .Henry Dnrand, 
K.o.s.LjO.B.y died at. Tonk, Jannaiy 


:.O.S.T., C.LE.. 


Pl.'BLIO WOEKS DEPAETMENT 
Irrigation Branch. 

Becrefary (Triigation Branch), K. B. M. A. Hamid, 
Becretary {Xoiihe.rn Canals), K. B. A. Karim 
I.S.E. 

Becrefary (VTcsfern Canals), E. L. Px’otheroe, 


Buildings and Boyds Bmrieh. 

Becrefary and Chief Engineer, Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir, t.s.e. 


Public Services Commission 

Chairmen, K. B. i^rian, M. Afxal Hussain, i.a.S, 
(Ketd.). 

Alember, Ch, Nazir Hussain, R.A., LL.B. 

ATcMher from N,-W.F,P,, Khan Mohd. Akbar 
Khan. 

Bemtary, S. G. Kbalici, P.E.S. 


liFlSOELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS 
Director of Agriculture, H, G. Sadik, I.A.S. 
Director of Land Beeords, Nawabzada Fatehullah 
Khan, P.C.S. 


K.C.S.I,, I.O.S. 

Sir .Bertiuid James 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

Sir Evan Meredith 
K.C.I.E., LC.S. 


Clancy, n.r.i.E., 
Jenkins, K.o.s.i., 


Sir FraiK-i.s 
O.B.E. 


Governors of West Punjab 
M ndie, K.C.S.I., k.c.i.e,, 


1850 

185 <> 

1805 

1870 


1871 . ' 

E.. H. Davies, c.s.i. 

R. E. Egertoii, c.S.i. 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, 

James Broadwood Lyal 

Sir Dennes Fitzpatrick, K.c.s.r. . . 
William Maew’orth Young, r.S.T.. . 

SirC. M. Bavaz, k.c.s.i 

Sir D. 0. J. Ibbetson, k.c.s.l, resigned 
22nd .Luiuary lOcs. 

T. G. Walker, o.s.l. (OlTg.) 

Sir Lonls W. Dane, K,cj.E., c.S.i. 

James McCroiie Doiiie 

Sir IVr. F. O’ Dwyer, k.c.s.t 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.c.i.E,, c.s.T, 

Governors of the Punjab 
S ir Edward Madagan, k.o.t.e,. c.s.i. . . 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.C.S.I,, c.r.E. 

Sir Geoffrey de j^rontinorcney, clc.i.e., 
K.C.S.I., K.O.V.O., O.B.E. 

Sir Herbert William Ernersoii, c.o.i.e,, 
K C.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E., J.C.S. 

Sir Henry Du|lD!d Craik, Bart., G.C.T.E., 


1871 

1877 

X ^82 

1887 

1892 

1897 

B)n 2 

1907 


1907 

1908 
1911 
19 ir, 
1919 


1920 
1 91 M 
1 928 


19 JM 

19SS 

1941 

1040 


1947 
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WEST PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Speaker,--- Tlie Hoa’ble B‘mm Bahadur B. P. Singha, M.A., LL.B. ( If Central Indian 

Chmtian)» 

MINISTERS 

The Hon’bie Nawab Iftikliar Hussain Khan of Idamdot (Premier) \ The Hon’bie Mian .Yuri ’Ullaii ; 
'i’fie iioii’bic Sardar AMui Hamend Dasti; The Hoa'ble Mubarak A!i Sliah ; The Hon’ bin Sheikh 
Karamat Ali, B.A., LL,B. (Minister of Education, North East Towns. Muhnmnmdm Urban.), 


Chaudliri. Abdul Ghafur(>S'A£f.i?Wf?ffr/i, Muhamnadm Rural) ; Mian AbduiBaq (Okara, Mnhaiw- 
mmlan Rmal)’, Ram Abdul Hamid Kbaa, B.A., LL.B. (PakpaUan, Muhammadan Rural)'; K.hau 
Saliib Abdul Hameed Khan {Muzaffargark Sadar.^ Muhammadan Mural ) ; Khan Abdul Sattar IsTian 
(Miammli NortJi, Ali{hammada7i Rural ) ; Sardar Ajit Singh (South West Punjab, Sikh Rural ) ; K. B. 
Yan-ab Malik Sir Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, H.B.E. (Sargodha, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Rai Anwar 
Khan (Jaimiwala, Muhammadan Eiml); Khan Sahib Captain CJiaudhri Asghar Ali, (frujrat East, 
Jfuhammadan Rural) ; Syed Ashiq Hussain (Dipalpur, Muhammadan Rural) ; Sardar Atta .Vltiham- 
mad Khan, E.A., LL.B. (Dera Ghazi Khan North, Muhammadan Rural); (.ihaudhri Aziz Din 
(Lgallpur, Aluhaimnadan Rural ) ; Sardar Bahadur Khan Dreshak, M.B.E. (Dera Ghazi Khan South, 
Muhammadan Rund); Ohaudhri Bahawal Bakhsh (South-East Gufrai, Alukammadan Rural); 
Sardar Bai'kat Hyafc Khan (Nort-h Punjab, Labour) ; Lala Behari I^al Chanana Ahtlfan 

Dit'islon. General Rural): Blum Sen Sachar, B.A„ LL.B., (Lahore. City, Gmmal Urban); Fir 
Budiiari Shah (Ehancival, Aluhainmadan Rural ) ; Sardar Balip Singh Kang (Lgallpu.r East, Sikh 
Rural); Dev Raj Sethi (Lai/aUpur and Jhang, General Rural); Shaikh Faiz Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B,, M.B.E. (Bera Ghazi Khan Ceniral, Muhammadan Rural); Pandit Raqi? 
Chand (West Lahore Bivision, General Rural); Sheikh Fazal Haq Piracha Khan Bahadur (BhalwaL 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Ohaudhri Fazal Ilahi (Gujrat North, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Fazal liaM (East 
Central Punjab, Indian Christian) ; Syed Ghulam Muhammad Shah (Jhang East, Muhammadan 
Rural) ; Sayed Ghulam Alustafa Shah Jilani, Makhdum (Lodhran, Muhammadan Rural) i Clhaudiii'i 
Ghulam Rasul (South-West Gujrat, Muhammadan Murm); Sardar Gurbaohan Singh Bajwa, B.A., 
LL.B. (Sialkot, Sikh Rural) ; Ohaudhri Harbhaj Bam (Lyallpxir and Jhang, Reserved Seat) ; Ohaudhri 
Jafan Khan (North-West (lujrat, Muhammadan Rural); Begum Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz, M.B.E. 
(Outer Lahore, Alithammadan Women XIrhan ) ; Sardar Jaswant Singh Bugal (North-West Prunjab, Sikh 
Rural ) ; Sardar Joginder Singh Mann, M.B.E. (Qujranwala and Shakdra, Sikh Rural); Baja Kale Khan 
(Raimlpindi East, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Sardar Kartar Singh (Lyallpur West, Sikh Rual) ; Raja 
Khair Mehdi Khan (Jhelim, Muha^nmadan Rural ) ; Mehr Khan Muhammad Khan Khatia (Montga- 
merg, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Malik Sir Khizar Hayat, K.C.S.I., O.B.B. (Khushah, Muhammadan Ru- 
ral) ; Ohaudhri Krishna Gopal Dutt (North-Eastern Tmms, General Urban) ; Dr. Lehna Singh Sethi 
(North-Wester 71 Towns, General Urban) ; Sardar Man Singh Jathedar (Sheikhupura West, Sikh Rural) ; 
Rai Mir Muhammad Khan (Samtindri, Muhammadan Rural); Khan Sahib Mir Muhammad Abdullah 
Khan (Miamvali Soxdh, Muhamniadari Rural ) ; Khan Muliammad Arif Khan (Jhang West, Muham- 
madan Rural) ; Malik Sir Muhammad Peroz Khan Noon (Rawalpitudi Division Towns, Muhanmyiadan 
Urban) ; Alian Ai'ohammad Ghulam Jilani Guxmanl (Muzaffargarh North, Muhammadan Rural ) ; 
Mian Muhammad Hayafc Khan Nanjaaa (Rawalpindi Bivision, Land holders); Sardar Muhammad 
Hussain (Ghmum-, Muhammadan Rural); Ohaudhri Muhammad Hussain, Ohhatha, B.A,, LL.B, 
iShikhiipnra, Muhammadan Rxiral); Mian Muhammad Ibrahim Basq (AUpure, Muhammadmi Rural); 
Mian Muhammad Iftikharud-Bin, B.A. (Oxon.) (Kasur, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Sir Aluhanimad 
Jarnai Khan Leghari, Khan Bahadur Nawab (TUmmdtm ) ; Lt.-CoL Sir Sardar Muhammad Nawaz 
Khan, K.O.I.E. (Attock Central, Muhammadan Rural); Mian Muhammad Nur Ollah (Taba 
Tek Singh, Muhammadan Rural); Mian Muhammad Bafiq (Outer Lahore, Mvhawmadun 
Urban) ; Syed Muhammad Raza Shah, .Teelani Haji Alakhdumzada ( Shujabad, Muham- 
madan Rural) ; Ohaudhri Muhammad Barfraz Khan (Sialkot Central, Muhammadan Rural) ; Raja 
Muhammad Sarfraz Ali Khan (Chakwal, Muhammadan Rural) ; Sayed Moiy-ud-Dhi Lai Badshah 
(Attoek South, Muhammadan Rural); Major Sayed Mubarik Ali Shah (Jhang Central, Mnhammadcoi 
Rural) ; Sardar Mumtaz All Khan, BA.LL.B. (Attoek North, Muhammada^ir Rural) ; Nawab Sir 
:Muzaifar AH Khan Qizalbash (Lahore, Muhammadan Rural); Sant Narindar Singh (I!/ou/i 7 o?nej 7 / East, 
Sikh Rural) ; Chaudiiri Nasar Din, B, A„ LL.B, (Sialkot North, Muhammadan Rural) ; Syed Nau Bahar 
Shah (Kabirwaia, Muhammadan Rural) ; Malik Nazar Husain (PindBadan KJiuw) ; 'Mahanfc Prem 
Singh (Gujrat and Shahpnr, Sikh Rural) ; Ohaudhri Baj Muhammad Khan Tarrar (Eafiz&bad, 
Jliihammadan Rural) ; Ohaudhri Roshan Din, Khan Bahadur (Shahdara, Muhammadan Rural ) ; 
Sajjan Singh, Sardar Margiadpuri (Easur, Sikh Rural ) ; Ohaudhri Salah-ud-din (Qujramvala North, 
Aluhammadan Rural) ; Sardar Sardul Singh (Lahme West, Sikh Rural) ; Raja Said Akbar Khan^ 
B.A., LL.B. (Gujar Khan, Aluhammadan Rural); Bai Shahadat Khan (Nankana Sahib, MiiJiamma^ 
dan Rural ) ; Shrimati Sita Devi (Lahore City, General Women Urban), Allan K>B. Sultan Ali Nan» 
giana, (Shahpur, Alukammadati Rural) ; Ohaudhri Sundar Singh { West Lahore Bivision General 
Reserved Seat) Begum Tasadaq Hussain (Inner Lahore, Muhmrmadan Women Urban ) ; Professor 
Tiiak Raj Ghadha M.A. (Rawalpindi Bivision, General Rural ) ; Sardar TJJJal Singh (Western Towns, 
Sikh Urban ) ; Afr. Virendra (West MuUan Division, Gemral Rural ) ; Alalik ATazir Muhammad (Inner 
Lahore, Muhammadan Urban ) ; Ohaudhri Zafar-ul-Haq (Rawalpindi Sad&r, Muhammadan Rural ) ; 
Ohaudhri ZafaruIIah Khan (Gujranwala East, Muihammadan Rural), 


Chief Commissioners’ Provinces 
Delhi 


iraa^ffT of t.h(» iiHiiiUl of India fi-oui [ 

I Calcutta { 0 Delhi was announced at the ■ 
Delhi Durbar on December 12,1911.. It had 
Ion" been recoj^nised as necessary, in the 
interests of Die whole of India, to de-provincialise 
the Government of India, but this ideal was 
unatt ainable as long as the Government of India 
nere located In one Pro\iiice, and in the capital 
of that Province— the seat of the pre-partition 
Bengal Gosernmenr, — for several months in 
every year. Jt was also dedrable to free the Ben- 1 
gal Gavomment from the dose lu'oximity of Die j 
/ioveriiment of India which had been to the con- 
stant dis:i,d\'antagc of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Caloiiita w'as e.ssential : _ its disadvant- 
ages had iKien recognised as long ago as 1808, 
when bir Jieiiry .Maine advocated the. change. 

Various ]duecuS had I cen discussed as possible 
C^apitals, but Ddlii was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical association.^, told in its favour; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subifc.t, *' to the races of India, for whom 
file legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a ineaning, tliis resumption 
by the Paramount .Power of the seat of vener- 
able Empire should at once enforce the con- ! 
timiity and promise the permanency of Bri- 1 
tish sovereign rule over the length and j 
breadth of the country. ” I 

Tile foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15. 1011, the finally selected .site being oil the 
eastern slopes of the hills to (he south of Delhi 
on the fiinge of the tra<'t occupied by the Delhi, 
of the past. The land chosen is free from 
iiabilifcy to flood, has a natural druina.ge, and 
is not manworin. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre : 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee (onsisting 
of Surgn.-aeiieiai Sir C. P. Lukis, Mr. H, T. 
Keeling, o.s.i., a.m.i.cm?,, and Major J. C. 
Kobertson, i.m.s. was appointed to consider the 
comparative liealthiness of the site, and of an 
alternative one to the north of the existing 
city. Their report, dated 4th March 1013, 
stated that “ the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Govermnent of India tiiat no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.* 

Town Plan and Architecture.~A Town- 
Planning Committee, appointed to advise 
Government, submitted its report in March, 1913, 
with a plan of the lay out and work was begun 
in accordance with that Eeport. The central 
point of interest in the lay out, which gives the 
motif of the whole, is Government House and 
two large blocks of Secretariats. This. Govern- 
-- m given a position at Ka'lsina 


hill near the centre of the new city. Sir .Edwin 
Lutyens is the architect for Government House 
and Sir Edvrard Baker for the Secretariats. The 
former building was estimated to cost approxi- 
mately Ks. 140 lakhs and the latter groups were 
originally estimated to some Ks. 124 lakhs. The 
provision made in the design of the Secretariats 
for extensions in case if used has already partly 
been utilised. The Secretariat personnel has 
largely incrcasocl in the past, few years and nu- 
merous additional rooms had to be provldert to 
make room for Army llcadfiuartei’s, wTiicii usoved 
into the new capital at the end of the Simla 
season, 1029. 

To the east of the forum, and below it, is a 
sjjae.iouH foreiauirfc dcihied by an ornanK'tital 
wail and linked on to tlie great main avenue 
or parkway which leads to liulraprast. Across 
this main axis runs an avenue to tlie shop* 
’Ping centre. Other roads run in different direc- 
tions from the entrance to the forum. The axis 
running north-east towards the Juma Masjid 
forms the principal approach to tiie new Legisla- 
tive Chambers. They are officially described as 
the Council House and the road is named Parlia- 
ment-street. The railway station for the new 
city finds its place about half way between th^ old 
and new cities off the road through PahargunJ, 
which lies to the west of Old Delhi in the direction 
of The Kidge. 

The main roads or avenues range* from 76 
feet to 150 feet in whiDi witli tiie o.x<*eption 
of the main avenue east of the Beeretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

Enclave. — In October, 2912, by proclama- 
tion, there was constituted an administrative 
enclave of Dehii under a Chief Commissioner. 
This enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Dellil 
was 2,29,144. 

The plans of the jS>w Capital allow for a 
])opulHtion vithiu it of 70,000. Sites have been 
allotted for forty Euling Princes and Chiefs to 
build houses for their own occupation during 
their visits to the Capital and several of these 
habitations have been erected. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed " battle of the styles ’* over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of . the architect, it 
has been the aim ** to express within the limit; 
of the medium and of the powers of its users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in ludia, ” 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the 
monument.** The inspiration of the designs is , 
man! festiy Western, as is that of British rule,; 
but they combine with it distinctive Indian ’ '' 
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features wifc!joiifc abandoRitig the architect *Sj meets, including the Army Departments aiid 
asm to avoid doing violence to the principles Army Headquarters and II. A. D- Headquarters, 


of sfcructsirai fitness and Jirtistic unity. 


have their oSiees in the new Secretariats, of 
which the builders hiw© already had to carry 


Costof Scheme.— It was at first tentatively section pt eastension 

estimated that the cost of the now capital provided for iii the architecls ^ plans. Tim 
would be four millioii sterling and that sum >peeroy took up his residence in jhe new 
was fdven in the originai despatch of the Clovcrunient House on Di'cember 'Sd. 1020. Ohm 
' Government of India on the subject. Various resided^ 

factors afterwards increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise In The Government of 

priepH after the war, and the Legislative Assembly special consideration to the question whether 
were, informed Toy Government on 2Srd March ^ j months re&tdence in 

1921, that the revised estimates then amounted L 

to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount included decMod in consultation with 

allowances for building new Legislative Chambers Office to endeavour to stay in Delh,i 

and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis* being mtro- 

iafcure, which were not allowed for in the earlier Secretariat 

estimates Delhi till mid- April and bringing it down 

from Simla again in mid-October. The experi- 
rri.., V 1 ’,. . ^ ;» u •. mcnt Was not very successful and was not 

rfuilrt ^mblidwd i repeated till 1932-33, when Hebrenchment 

the toHI P\ e W G 7i hs Committees had strongly recommended a longer 

K^' 4‘> I'/klis forioss liv Fv7i ■ mu* \ch nl ™ extract rent for a longer 

( vncndlGiro indo uTVturixirn'itelv H <uul < f Irom the seasonal official occupants of its 

ly-i w!ffRs 4 WS s *^esW®«tiaI buildings, the rents in Delhi being 

th«7fl<'nn. for thr of higher than tho.se for residences in Simla. An 

the figure ior the toniph.Uou oi the mam project, ^eg^ent from Simla was postponed in the 

. T, . .j. autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 

Ihe Project Estimate contains certain items the Public Health Commissioner on the general 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric uahealthiness of the Winter Capital in October, 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- various factors, including especially the 
covmes in the form of rate or taxes will, m increase in personnel in the Secretariat and 
addition to meeting current expenditure, partially consequential congestion of office and residential 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital accommodation in Simla, are making the exten- 
outlay, whilst there are other Items on which sion of the Delhi season unavoidable, 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 

general taxes and indirect receipts is secured. „„ . . „ • , j i 

The provision of consKlcrable further housing 
The project, after being completed and closed, accommodation both for offices and resklcnces 
was re-opened in 1933-34, This became iieces- Jif ^I>ecome imperative. The only q nation is 
sary owing to the need to Increase residential whether tins shtmld be undertaKim bot^ 
accommodation for officers and staff and was and m bimla or in Delhi only. Pressed by sharp 
facilitated by a period of cheap money. Govern- «^iancial stnngency arising mrtly out of the 
ment utilised the occasion ?or extending the enf I>y pe institution of the Con- 

residential accommodation for visiting member stitutional Itetonns, the ftevern ment oi India 
of the Indian Legislature. The expenditure decisively moving in the 

on the construction of New Delhi is Es. mg Delhi an all-the-yoar-round Capibd^ Cwtain 
21,91,15,501 iipto the end of 1945-46. The Departments are already now kept m Delhi 
population of the new City is 93,733 according throughout the >ear. _ The office personnel of 
to the 1941 Census. Practically all the build^ others are kept in Delhi throughout the year, 
ing sites within it (except in a small area 

where shortcomings in drainage arc a handicap) Anti-Malaria Measures. — There was in 
are taken up and the time for extending the recent years an increase in malaria bearing 
layout has almost arrived. mosquitoes and consequential fever in New 

„ . Delhi. This led to a special inquiry In 1936. 

Progress of Work.—TheeoDsiruct]oii of New The inquiry showed that both Old and 
Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, having New Delhi were ringed about with prolific 
regard to the curtailment of the Budget allot- mosquito breeding places, one of the worst being 
ment in consequence of the First World "War and the area utilized for sewage outfall. The 
the absence of officers and other establishments water borne sewage of both Old and New cities 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far ad van- is dealt with in a farm which, %vhen the new 
ced that there were transferred to them from city was built, w'as placed immediately outside 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the its southern boundary. The Government of 
Accountant-General, Central Revenues, and the India after. the 1926 inquiry were forced to adopt 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India a new scheme for the removal of the farm to 
were also housed in them in the winters of a more distant site and chose one some four 
1924-35 and 1925-26. The original programme of miles further away from the city. Anti-malaria 
residential buildings for Government officers and operations on a largescale, scientifically directed, 
staff of various grades were then nearly com- were simultaneously undertaken, the estimate 
pleted. The whole of the civil side of Government of their cost being Rs. 14 lakhs. Improvements 
moved from Old Delhi into their quarters in the in the water-supply of the new Capital with 
nevf Secretariats on coming down from Simla a view to a larger population being retained 
in November, 1926. All Government Depart- fin it during the summer has also been effected. 
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When the re.sMciiiial btuldiags ia New Delhi 
were, in the eeursc of the original construefeion 
oC ihc new eity, aboiifc to be designed, the 
t.h>vern.Taent of 'ludia issued orders that they 
w’ere to }io **for oo!d weather oecui)ation only/’ 
This rule war; followed. The general principle 
ernbodied ia the design of the houses was that 
of planning them to capture as much warmth 
from tlte sun as possible. Secretariat, residen- 
tial nimgaiow's and staif quarters are largely 
inappropriate lor hot weather occupation. 

Art Decorations. — The Government of India 
in 191^7 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agoment of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in Now Dcllii. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefiy as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretarbit Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 102S small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the maroii- 
fiage process in situ. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in additian to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently he preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical sub- 
jects would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work was continually progressing until the 
World-Wide depression in recent years dried, up 
funds. 

AlMiidia War Mcmorial.—H, E. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1021, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwdn in 
February, 1931, in the presence of representatives 
of every unit of the army in India, of the Eoyal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. 

It was decided in 1936 to erect a memorial 
•statue to the King-Einperur George V, in Princes’ 
place, the- large paric-like area lying between the 
All-India War Memorial and the Purana Qila, 
The origin of this proposal was a movement start- 
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cd among thcituling ITiiiccs, some time previous- 
ly, to cr(.ict a white memorial statue to the Eing 
in the new city and this scheme had made con- 
•siderablc progres,s when, he died. 'J’he matter 
was tiieu. considered in a broader light and in 
consultation between the Princes and the Earl of 
Willingdon, the Princes agreed to merge their 
scheme in a larger one for an All-India memorial 
to the King. The Viceroy issued an appeal for 
subscriptions to the major scheme and he and 
the Countess of Willingdon opened the general 
subiscription list with a donation ofK-s. 5,000. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
design for a memorial and the statue was even- 
tually unveiled by the then Viceroy, Lord 
Linlithgow, on November 14, 19o9. 

Public Institutions."— It ■ was . proposed ' 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connection a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal Is still ‘hinder considera- 
tion,” To implement it w'ould require an 
estimated capital outlay of Eg. 1211^ lakhs. 

The Government of India furtiier in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish - 
meiit of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission.^ The 
provision of funds for the complete 

realisation of the university being a matter 
of time it was decided to commenee work 
with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Execu- 
tive Council. Unfortunately the inability 

of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that the Viceroy would be able to lay tiie 
Ibunciation stone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being * 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home. The Government of India have also 
allotted free land to various colleges in OM Delhi. 

H. H. 'the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
ofl!ered Ks. 5,00,000 for the provision of some 
amenity in the new city, the Government of 
India decided to utilize the sum for the provision 
of a Stadium, The ground which they took for 
this was a large area lying immediately below 
the '^vestern walls of the Purana Qila, -i.c., bet- 
ween them and Princes ’place. This area was 
originally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens, in his 
plan, to be an ornamental lake. Practical i 
consideration led to its abandonment for that 
purpose and the area was laid out as a park. ‘ 
A large proportion of the Maharaja’s Es. 5, 00, 000 
was utilized for the provision of a huge brick 
grandstand overlooking the central portion of ■ 
the park taken for the Stadium. 
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Iiiaiigeral Ceremony Kew City 
■^ms the scene of notable and elaborate 
Inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931. 

. f he . first ol these' . was the ■ unveiling of four 
'. ** Domirawn' Celiinins®* ao'Itabl.y placed, about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various 
parts of the land by Asoka and were presented 
by Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The first two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New 
Zealand nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
■ purpose. 

City Exteissioh. — The main direction for the 
future extension of the new city is southward, 
where for soma three milei beyond the limits of 
present development, Government have land in 
their possesaion and have placed it at the 
disposal of the City administration. The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immediately south- 
ward of the existing new City boundary on the 
southern side and the Earl of Willingdon 
in February 1936, opened alongside the high 
road there a fin© new Willingdon Air Station, 
which is furnished with the most modern 
equipment for day and night flying. Building 
has already taken place in the same neighbour- 
hood 

"a New Delhi Municipal Committee with 
its own permanent official Chairman and 
Secretariat was established in 1932. 

The Improvement Trust was instituted in 
1937, its duties being to provide for the 
expansion of the new capital. Including 
both old and new cities and urgently to deal 
with the insanitary overcrow'ding of the old 
city, a problem arising from the rapid increase 
of population there since Delhi again, became 
capital of India. 

C/i ief Comm 'mimm , — Sahibza da Khiirshid, c.i.t;., 
r.c.B. 

Pinatidal Adi'lspr. — P. K. Bassi. 

Regifftrar to the Chief Gommimoner> — P. H. B. 
Wilkins. 


Magisterial and Executive 
Deputy Commimoner. — M. S. liaiidhawa, i.r.p, 

Addl. Didrid Maguiratee. — F. H. D. Teal and 
Kai Sahib Shantilal Ahuja 

City Magistrate and Secretary, Notified Area Com- 
W'f'fte.— -Kanwar Mohinder Singh Bedi, 

Judicial 

District and Sessions nliidge. — S. S, Dulat, l.fJ.S. 
Senior Sub-Judge. — Des Eaj Puhwa. 

Police 

/. G. of Police —T, G, Sanjevi, T.P. 

DJ.G, of Police.— Dir Melira, i,p. 


S. ,P. CJ,D, Belhi—D, Eikhi llesii. 

Addl. S. P.-— R. a. Button. 

S.P. New Delhi — L. Anmr Nath Biiatia. 

Superintendent of Police, Ne/.f Delhi . — 3. 0. 
..Terry, ■ 

■ Jail , 

Supdt. of Jail-— "K. 1C. Afiittf) 0 . 

Medical 

Director of Health Services, — Ft.-Col. Barkat 
Naraiii. 

Chief Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon, Delhi,— 
Lt.-Col. P.A. ixargan. 

Civil Surgeon Ne?c Delhi, — Lt.-Col. 1). P, 
Bliargava. 

Medical Superintendent Irmn Bospitah New 
DelkL—J A.-C 0 I. B.L. Toneia. 

Deputy Medical Superintendent, Iru'in Bnspi- 
tal. — Maj%:)r I>. li. MeiKliratta. 

Addifional Civil Surgeon, Irwin Eospifal, New 
Delhi.— Dv. S. K. Sen, i'.R.C..«.E. 

Education. 

Superintendent of Bducation, — L. E., Sethi, 

M.A.. 

Deputy Superintendent of Bdumtion,---- Dr. A. N. 
Banerji, M.A., Pli.D. 

Assistant Superintendent of Education, — Eai 
Saliib Niamat Eai. 

Assistant Superintendejit of Female Education.— 
Mrs. I. H. Kumar. 

Delhi IsipROVEArENT Trust. 

Chairman, DdM Improvement Trust.— Arthur 
Dean, c.i.E., Mo., e.t>. 

Executive Officer, — Eao Bahadur Chaudhri Ghasl 
Earn, p.o.s. 

Lmids Officer. — A, E, Afelhotra, P.C.s. 
Tahsildar. — Gosaln Anand Sanip. 

AJMER-MERWARA 

AJmer-Merwara is an isolated Proviuee in 
E-ajputana, administered l.>y a Chief Conuuis- 
sioner under the Government of India. 
The Proviuee. Is divided into the Sub- 
divi.sions of Ajmer and iCekri and Beawar 
with a total area of 2.40i) square miles 
and a population ofr>,83d)93. At the dose of 
the Pindari War Da,ulat Eao 3< imiia, by a treaty, 
dated .lune 2.5, ISIS, ceded the dbtrict to the 
British. 3ixty-two per cent, of the popvlution 
are supported by agihmlture, the indn.strial 
population being prihdraily employed in the 
cotton, hosiery, soap and goat industries. The 
■tprincipal crops are maize, ihiilet, IkUrley, coit.oti. 
oilseeds, wheat, hajara, Jeera, sugar-cane, chillii.s 
and onions. Mining of mica, beryl-ore, felspar, 
limestone, and soap.stoue is also carried on. 
The chief imports include cotton and woollen 
clothj sugar, gur, foodgrains, pulses, toilets, 
machinery, cotton seeds and brass pots ; and the 
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rnir-a, 'hf-ryl-oiT, frlfspar, fjiiart.z, jeera, 
y:r);tts, aiki wool, 

C'hii’f L-oii(iiiiSsiiti)i'i ‘, — Shaakar PraKini,, l.n.s. 

COORG 

Coorfc H a small j^'OviTioe in Soiitiiern India, 
%vpsf- uf 31yaore. Area 1,593 square 

Kales; population 1€8,72G. Coorg came under 
the direct protection of the British Government 
daring the war with Tippii. In May 1834, 
owing to niisgovermnent, it was annexed. 
'1'he Province is directlj^ under the Government 
e?f India and administered by a Ohiel Com- 
inissioiw-r, wliose headquarters is at jVfercara. 
A Legislative C.'ounril consisting of 15 elected 
menihers and five nominat*- d members was 
created In 1084, The chief wealth of the 
country is agriculture and especi.ally the cultiva- 
tion of coffee. 

Chief Commhifikmer, Coopj. — Dewan Bahadur 

K. (.’heiigaj)pa, o.l.Ti. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

The Andaman Islands lie in the Bay of 
Bengal, 120 niile.s from Cape Negrais in Burma, 
and 780 and 740 miles from Calcutta and Madras 
respectively. I'dve of the larger Islands arc 
closely grouped together and are called tire Great 
Andaman ; and to' the south is another Island 
called Liitle Aiulaman. There are some 204 
Islets in all, the two principal ginups being the 
.Ritchie Archipelago and the Labyrinth Tsrands. 

The tot ai area Is aI>out 2 ,508 square miles. The 
Great Andaman group is about 219 miles long 
and, at the widest, 32 miles broad. 

Tim group, densely wooded, contains many 
valuable trees, the best known of udiich is, 
Padauk or Andaman Redwood. The Islands 
also possess a number of harbours and safe 
anchorage, notably Port Blair, Port (Cornwallis 
and Bonington. The aborigines 02 (25 males 
and 37 females) in number according to the I iUi. 
mtiwus, live in small groups over (he Islands ; ; 
some of tlienj are savages of low Negrito type. ! 


Tlie total popnlaf.ion of the Andaman Islands 
(excluding the aborigiin'S) is 10,000 (11,450 
males and 4.550 females), i'oinniunii’ation with 
the niainland is tlirougli ■wirdes.s telegraphs 
and a Mail Steamer plying bet^reen Port Blair; 
.ami Calcutta and Mac)ra.s. 

The Islands were used as a penal .settlement 
for life and long term convicts from 1S5S to 1945 
when tile penal settlement was abolished. They 
were occupied by the Japanese in March 1942 
and reoecupied by the Allied Forces In October 
1945 ; and plans are now' being prepared for the 
development of the Island’s resource.s. 

The chief produce of the Islands are timber and 
coconut whith arc exported to the mainland. 
The mineinl re.smirces of tfic Tsland.s arc unknown 
as no survey has yet been iveld. Foodstuffs, 
machinery aiul consumer goods, are imported 
from the Indian niainland. 

The Andaman Islands are administered by 
the Govern or- General acting flirough a Chief 
Commissioner. 

The Nicobar Islands are situated to the 
south of the Andamans, 75 miles from Little 
Andaman. There are 10 Islands in all, 7 of 
which are uniuhabited. The total area ks 035 
square mile.s. The Islands are usually divided 
into 3 groups (Southern, Central and Northern), 
the chief Island.s In each being respectively, 
Great Nicobar, (’amotra wffth Nahkauri and Car 
Nicobar. There is a fine land locked harbour 
between the Islands of C'amotra and Nankapri, 
know'U as Nankauri Harbour. The Nicobarese 
inhabilants number 11,000. 

The Islanders are known to have pursued the 
coconut trade for at least 150 years. The 
(•(■>conut is exported to the inaitdaud after being 
convcrtefl into copra. 

The Government is represented by an Assistant 
Commis.sioner at ('ar Ni(‘obar. I'he Islands are 
attached to the Chief Commis.siouership of the 
Andamans and Nieoliars. 

Oiiej Conmrla.rio'ner. — T. Majid, 


Baluchistan 


Babichi.stan is an obloiig stretch of country 
occupyingthe ex treme westerucoriierof Pakistan. 
It is divided into three main divisions: (1) 
British Baliiehistan •with an area of 9,475 setuare 
miles consisting of tracts assigned to the British 
Government by a treaty signed in 1879; (2) 
Baluchistan Leased and Tribal, areas with an 
area of 44,34,5 .square miles composed of tracts 
which have, from time to time, been acquired 
by lease or otherwise brought under control 
and placed directly under British officers ; and 
(3) the States of Ilalat. Las Bela and Kharan 
with an area of 79,546 square miles. 

The whole Province embraces an area of 
1 34,002 square miles and according to the census 
of 1941 it contains 857,835 inhabitants. 

The country, which is ahuost wholiy moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of range,s connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Iran. It thus forms a watershed the drainage 
of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 


north and west it makes it.s way to the inland 
lakes which form .so large a feature of Central 
Asia, Bugged, barren ' siin-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, tlie pre- 
%'ailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in wdiieh irrigation enables 
miich cultivation to be carried ou and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British 
Government with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British line.s of communication. 
The districts of K.aehhi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to ad- 
minister the oAuntry. After the Firfjt Afghan 
"War, the British withdrew and these districts 
were assigned to the Khan of Kalat* 
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'Hic foundrr <,»( the .BaliiuhisUm I'roviuco as 
it mw exists was i5ir Kobei-fc Bandciiian who 
broke down the. eiosc border system and W'clded 
the. JiaiUf.'h and Braiiui (..’hiehs into a dose con- 
federae\'. in the It'ghan War of 1879 Piahin, 
8horar!id, Sib|, Zawara A'alley and Thal-Uhotiali 
were handed over by Yakub JKlian to the 
British tioverjiinent and retained at .Sir Eobert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 


civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and ti»e investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscclianeous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irregular Corps in the Province ; the, SShob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagal 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Province is 
not self-supporting, the deiieit being met from 
Central funds, 


. INDUSTRIES 

Baluchistan lies outside the iiiojisoon area, 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. ,8hahrig, whidi has the. heaviest 
rainfall, records lio more than 14.72 inciies in a 
year. In the highlands fe.vv places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average and Jifdickil Com.miisiiioHcr,~-C. A, G. 

rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some Bavidge, M.B.k., i.e.s. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY 

cltjeM to the (fovermr-Gmeral ami Chipf 
Vomml'mioner in BalKrh'nitan.—'Mlm Hon’ble 
Mr. A. 1), V, Dimdas, c.s.i., cm.e., l.t'.b. 


case.s to 3. 

The majority of the indigenous population 
are dependent for tiieir livelihood on agriuulture, 
care of aniinais uikI jiro vision of transport. 
The majority of tlie. Afgimn and tiic Baluch, 
as a rule, ciiltp-ate their own lands. The Brahu i.s 
dislike agriculture and ijrefer a xtastoral life. 
Previous to the advent of the British, life, and 
property were so insecure that the cultivator 
was fortunate if he reaped ids liarvcst. Tlie 
establishment of peace and security ha,s been 
accompanied by a marked extension of 
agriculture which accounts for the increase in 
the numbers of the purely cultivating classes. 

'jaftie Mekran Coast is famous for the quantity 
and quality of its hsii and the industry is con- 
stantly developing. Fruit is extensively grown 
in the highlands and the export is increasing. 

Coal is mined at Sliarlgh and Harmii on the 
Bind'Pishin Railway and in the Bolan Bass also 
in Bin Range in Quetta-Bishin District. Chromite 
is extracted in the Zhob District near Hindubagh. 
l.imestoiie is quarried in small quantities. 
Gypsum is mined in the Silei District near 
Spintangi ilaiiway Station. 

Education is imparted In public schools of 
all kinds. Tiiere is a widespread desire for edu- 
cation amongst the more enlightened headmen 
round about Quetta and other centres ; but on 
the whole education or the desire of it has made 
little or no advance in the outlying districts. 

ADMINISTRATION - 

The head of the local administration is 
the officer styled Agent to the Governor- 
General, and Chief Commissioner. Next, 
in rank comes the Revenue Commissioner 
who controls the revenue administration 
and exercises the functions of a High 
Court as Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province. 

The keynote of administration in Baluchistan 
is seif-goverameni by the tribesmen, as far as 
may be, by means of their Jirgas or (Councils 
of Elders along the ancient customary lines 
of tribal law, the essence of which is the 
satisfaction of the aggrieved and the settle- 
ment of the feud, not retaliation against 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 


Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Ji€sfde7tf, and CMeJ Conunii>isioncn—MA}Qi' 
R. U. Murphy. 

U nder-Becrctnry to the JgeM to the Governor-- 
General, Resident and Chief Commissioner.—- 
Ivhun Bahadur Malik Basliir Ahmed Khan. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General in 
the rablic Works Department.— -ColoneA N. 
Bodclingtoii, O.B.E. 

Director of Food Supplies and Dy. Secy., 
Revenue, to the BalneMstan Administration.— 
Major G. W. ^Yooidridge,.I.P.S. 

Dy. Director of Food S applies.— R.. S. Pandit 
Chiranjlr Lai. 

Political Age^vt and Depidy Commissioner in 
Qnetta-Pishin. — A. R. Khan, i.t'.s. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Quelta-Fishin.— Lt.-Col. Philip 
Edwards, i.P.s. 

Political Agent in Chagai. — K. B. Sher Zaman 
■■ ^Khan.. ,'■■■■, .. ' , . 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner , SibL — 
B. M. Bacon, i.c.s. 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonization Officer, 
Nasirabad.—K. S. Said Alikharu 

Political Agent in Loralai. — K. B. Shah Zaraaa 
Khan, i.p.s. 

Political Agent in Zkob . — Major D. G. 
Thonibiirglu ' , „ 

Chief Aledical Officer and Inspector-General of 
Prisons in Baluchistan.— Major H. A. Ledgard, 

I.M.S. 

Civil Surgeon, Quetta- Pi shin. Vacant. 

Director of Agriculture mBahf chistan . — R. Zarba- 
kut Khan, B.h-c. Agri. (Ediii.), an. a. (Wye). 

Mining Bngineer and Assistant Regional Coal 
Controller in Baluchistan.— Mohd. Tayab. 

V ADVISORY COUNCIL 

'The two latest developments in regard to 
Baluchistan are the appointment of an Advisory 
Council by the Ctoveriior-General of Pakistan 
and the Governor-Generars effort to persuade 
the Khan of Kalat along with the States of Las 
Bela and Kharan to accede to Pakistan. 
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The appears Imejjt of the Advisory Coimcil 
ior T'taluf’hi.'dau Vv’aa .math by the Governor- 
(rriicrai at a mt'etinp: of the Shalii JJ)iu'bar held 
at Sibi on i/obiuar.^' 14. 


Explfdnisi" i ho fanetions of the Advisory Coun- 
oil, he Raid : "‘The laenabers of the Council will, of 
courBO^ be nominated, but let me assure you that 
it will not be a nominal body, lb will have the 
power to advise tire Governor-General on any 
matter which in its opinion is connected with 
the «ood of the province. Similarly, the 
Governor-General will refer any matter which 
issay come before him through the Chief Com- 
missiotier for the oniniois and advice of the 
(.'ouiisnl. The budget of the province, for inst- 
aisec, will be checlvcd and scrutinised first by the 
Advisory Gouii^dl in all its details and ifc wdll 
bo free lo siibniit its recommendations to the 
Goveruor-Goncral. All plans for the future 
political, cconuinic, social and educational 
development will be prei)ared and submitted 
through the Advisory Council and it is for the 
(.loverhor-Geiieral to sec that these plans are 
implemented with coiisultation and advice of 
the Coimcil. Thus in some ways- you wdll be 
better off than other provinces of l^ahistan. 


it will contain people’s representatives of the 
Admjjustored Areas which used to bo fenown as 
British Baluchistan and leased areas. It will also 
includo representatives of tribal areas. It wdll 
also reflect the considered opinion of the 
members of the Shahi Jirga and the munici- 
pality of Quetta. 

The setting up of the Advisory Council will 
not in any way detract from the status of these 
areas nor from the freedom of the inhabitants 
of these areas to mould their future constitution 
and to form administration in accordance with 
their own cus^toms and traditions. 

The Durbar was followed by a press conference 
at Sibi the followdiig day. The Governor-General 
explained that he thought that Baluchistan 
would be better off as a Governor- General’s 
Province for t-vvo reasons, first, he wanted to 
help Baluchistan in every possible w'ay he could. 
Second, things would be done far more quichiy 
than in the usual juoci'Ss of full-fledged pariia- 
nieutary discussions. Bui'ther other provinces 
in Pakistan had gone t hrough all the preliminary 
stages of pariiamcatary reforms and were now 
able to run parliamentary Governments. But 
for .Baluchistan there was no other way in the 

E resent circumstances but to throw the whole 
urden on the Govemor-General, 


KALAT AFFAIR 


Kn lat acceded to Pakistan after some 
deliberation. 


One of the reasons for the Governor-Generars 
visit to Sibi was to settle the issue of Kalat’s 
accession to Pakistan. At a meeting betw^een 
the Khan of Kalat and the Governor- General 
the former was reported to have told the latter 
that he wanted the issue of accession to be 
settled by his legislature composed of Sardars, 
and that a definite reply would be sent before 
the end of February. Actually no reply w’as 
sent for a long time. 


The Kalat Upper House decided to defer 
the issue for three months, while the i.ower 
House expressed preference for some form ' 
of treaty covering defence, communications 
and foreign affairs to fiilj-lledged accession. The 
Kationalists led by Khau Abdul Sama<i Khau 
who have a majority in the Lower House were 
prepared only for a treaty of alliance and 
friendship with Pakistan. 


The Kalat affair was of coiu’se complicated with 
two side issues. Two smaller neiglibouring States 
of Las Bela and ICharan refused to recognise 
Kalat’s suzereignty and acceded to Pakistan 
independently. This was not to the liking of the ; 
Kalat ruler. The other question w^as about the 
future of territories like Quetta and the Bolan 
Pass, formerly leased to the British by the J^han 
of Kalat. But then the talks held botn at 
Karachi and at Sibi between Pakistan’s 
Govefiior-Gcneral and the Khan of Kalat 
brought about some understanding on all 
these issues except that of accession, which, as 
has been mentioned, the ruler wanted his 
legislature of Bardars to decide. 


Obviously many forces are at work in and 
around Kalat )State, including Afghan and 
ilussian intiuences. In this connection attention 
is sometimes draivn to Afghanistan’s transparent 
sympathy for the Pathans of the N.- W.'F.P. some 
of whom aspire to full autonomy within 
Pakistan. It is because of Kalat’s strategic 
position with common boundaries with Afghani- 
stan and Persia that the Government of Pakistan 
was so very anxious for Kalat’s accession, 
though Quaide-Azani Jinnah has often declared 
that the States are free to accede or not 
to accede. 



Local Self-Government 


entire aspect of local self-government in 
I India lias cimnged with the acivent of 
national frecdoni. Jkfuch, of course, 
depends on the final shape of the Central and 
provincial const it utlons as they emerge from the 
Constituent Assembly. In the meantime, iiow'- 
ever, many of the Provinces liave already 
enacted legislation transferring quite a large 
measure of administrative power to local laodies 
after reconstituting them. 

There Is no quarrel with the idea as such, but 
many doubt the wisdom of entrusting the onerous 
functions of government to the care of a people 
who, for decades, have been accustomed to 
“ spoon-feeding ” in every vraik of life. The 
introduction of adult franchise may, it is feared, 
lead to some confusion until tiie stage is reached 
wlien tiie electorate is in a }>ositioii to exercise 
that franelii.se with knowledge and wisdom. 
This i.s a natural eoncominitaut of education, 
which is .still at a low ]iercenfcagc in India and 
Pakistan imd a fuller realisation of civic respon- 
sibilities tiie lack of which lias in the pa.st resulted 
generally in many local bodies being reduced to 
the position of battlefields where ])etty personal 
and party feuds overshadowed primary re.spou- 
.sibilities, and public interest suffered. A 
gross negligence of such duties or the iucaiiacity 
to get together for tlie common good of the 
com'munity has led to hundreds of local bodies 
behig supeoseded. Moderate and Liberal scliools 
of political thouglit have, therefore, been advo- 
cating the proee.ss of lia.stening slowly. Pro- 
tagdnista of the idea of decentralization of 
power, on the other hand, have, held tlie view 
that unless a beginning is made to sot the people 
on the road to full democracy they would never 
get started. 

VILLAGE AUTONOMY 

The idea of reviving the village panchayats 
%vu.s popularised by the Indian National Congress , 
under Mahatma Gandhi’.s ieatle,rshi{i, and he j 
has strongly advocated tlie establishment of ( 
village republics from which the central ad- i 
ministration will derive its power. There are ' 
7,00,000 villages in the country which up to now i 
have fallen under the following tv/o group.s : j 
(1.) the “ severalty ” or raiyatwafi village where i 
revenue is assessed on individual cultivators with i 
310 Joint respoxisibility among the villagers, j 
(2) the joint or landlord village of the typxi f 
prevalent in ilia United Provinces, Bast and ( 
West Punja b and the Frontier Province. Here ] 
the. revenue was formerly assessed on the village 
as a whole, its ineideuce being distributed by a j 
body of superior proprietors. Tlie proprietory j 
body allowed ro.sidences to tlie tenantry, arti- , 
sans, traders and others. The village govern- j 
ment was originally by the panclxayat or a group ^ 
of heads of tlie wealthier familie.s. .Later, j 
representatives of the w'hole community were j- 
added on to the panchayats. jj 

A radical change in the character of the i 
latter type of village is inevitable with the abo- I 
lition of the zarnindari .and malgiiKari systems, I 
the need for -which has already been accepted, c 
at least in principle, in most Provinces where b 
’ they obtain: There will thus be a uniform type 
of village throughout the Indian Dominion, t 


I with the cultivator bcciiining ma-^icr .if ItimseU’ 

:* free fro'in tlie burdirii of sharing the vis-id of the 
laud with the propxiclor. 'fhi‘ fact that lie has 
now a stake in the country will ii.aturaiiy male 
the villager interested in the general wvdfare and 
administration of the village and cveiilualiy of 
the country a.s a wiioie, 

VILLAGE PANCHAYATS 
Most provinces Iiave atiopted village Pancha- 
yat Acts, under wiiich ioc;d autonomy'of differdnt 
degrees lias beeti coiifciTed uii the village.^. 
The U.P. enactment, known a.s ilie firaiu H'uku- 
mat Act, is claimed to be a modtd. '■file (gp. 
and Berar and Bombay Measiirivs also go a lung 
way in bx^stowing a large share ofadmiiustrafive 
rcspoUvSibility on the villager.s. Some of the 
compulsory fimxxLions .so bestowed inelmle village 
sanitation, medical relkd' and first aid, water- 
•snppiy, street ligliting, regi.stratioii of birtli.s, 
deaths and marriages, ineasiires to prevent the 
outbreak, spread or recuvreuce of infectious dis- 
eases, tlio construction and niainienancc of roads, 
conducthig crop experiments, the formation of 
multi- imrposx^ co-operative sucietie.s, the impart- 
ing of education and the maintenance of law and 
order. I’helr optional duties include the relief 
of the destitute and the sick, improvement of 
agriculture, marketing of agricultural produce, 
cattle breeding, the e.<tablishment of granaries, 
promotion of agrieultural credit and mea.siH'e.s 
to relieve rural iiulebtedne.Hs and poverty 
generally. 

The village judiciary or Nyaya Panchayat, 
formed by groups of four or live village paneha- 
yats will have power to try certain of civil 
and criminal cases. 

I MUNICIPALITIES 

The Presidency towns had some form of Muni- 
! cipal administration, llrst under Boyal (Jhjirters 
and later under statute, from comparatively 
early times, Imt outside of them there was prac- 
tically no attempt at municipal legislation before 
1842, An Act passed in that year for Bengal, 
which wa.s practically inoperative, wa.s followed 
in 18r>0 by an Act applying to the wJiole of India, 
Under this Act anti suhseipieut Provincial Acts 
a large number of ixmnicipalitira was formed 
in all Provinces, The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorise the levy of varlou.s 
taxes, bxit in most Provinces the Commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not go 
far. It was not until after 3870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Eesoiution of tliat year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to tixe 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local .. 
interest and supervision to bear oix the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sahitatidn* 
medical relief, charity, and local public works 
New" municipal Acta were pa.s.sed fur the variou-x 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. 
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In JM8i-2 Eij3on’s CiovenirnoBt issued 

wiiidi luid the effect of greatly extending 
the {.rinc-iple of iocai self-goverument. Acts 
svi^ro passed in iS^u-4 that greatly altered the 
cousHtufujin, powejri, and fimctihns of municipal 
Ludies. a widr extension being given to the 
tie. rive sy.-aeiu. ivhiie independence and re- 
s poii Sibil iry nv'fe cord erred on the coininittees 
of many {uv/ns by permitting them to elect a 
non-ofli(--ial as chairman. Arrangements were 
made- also to increase municipal resources and 
firiuncial responsibility, some items of provincial 
I’fcvemie suited to aiid capable of development 
under local management being transferred, with 
ii proportionate amount of provincial expendi- 
ture. for local objects. 

The general principles laid down in the Ripon 
Acts liave continmal lo govern the administration 
of nmidcijiaiities <iowii to tlie present day. As 
the ])Opulation of most of the towns rises, so 
does the number of municipalities increase. Ror 
the most j[!art they liisplay a lively interest in 
civic idfairs and are actively engaged in improv- 
ing the conditions umler which tlicir fellow- 
citizens live. 

The statu.s of the municipalities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Karacln were raised to 
tliat of (.’orpnrations and the Presidents of these 
bodies were de.signated Mayors. JSIagpur and 
iJubbuIpore are soon to be added to this list. 

DISTRICT BOARDS 

The duties and htnetiona assigned to the 
municipalities in urban areas are in rural areas 
entrusted to district and local Boards. Jn 
alniost every district of India and Pakistan .save 
in the province of Ass.am, there is a board sub- 
ordinate to which are two or more sub-di.strict 
boards ; while in Kast Bengal, West Bengal, 
Madras, Biliar and Orissa, there are also Union 
Committees, 

As in the ease of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India and Pakistan to 
increase, the number of elected members at. the 
expense of the uoniinated and tlie official mem- 
bers. 

The most important item of revenue is pro- 
vincial rate.s. d'he j^riiicipal objects of expendi- 
ture are education which has come remarkably 
to the front in recent years and cixll works such 
as roads and bridge, s. Medical relief also .share.s 
with education, though in a less degree, a big 
.sliare of the available revenue. 
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The animal audit reports on the worldng of 
local seif-govermnent institutions in the various 
Provinces reveal on tlie whole a disappointing 
record. There is a general rehujtance to increase 
local taxation and several niiinicipaUties are 
conspicuous for their negligence in recovering 
arrears. There are, of course, some honourabie 
exceptions ; in the Bombay Presidency, Alimeda- 
bad and Sholapur furnish encouraging examples. 
In 1939 a Local Self-Government Committee 
was appointed by the Bombay Government 
under the chairmanship of Professor V. G. Kale. 
The Committee made several recommendations. 
To overcome the general reluctance to impose 
additional taxaiion the Uommittee suggested 
that taxation by local authorities was likely 
to be better appreciated if it were associated 
with specilic services rendered to the people; 
the idea was to earmark yield, s of certain taxes 
for definite purpose.s. The Uommitlee also laid 
down the principle that citizens generally should 
understand that amenities can be provided only 
if they are Taid for ; thus a compulsory educa- 
tion cess was suggesteil to finance ahibitious 
educational sc*hcnie.s. 

A revolutionary inea.siira in local .self-govern- 
ment, which will almost completely transfer the 
district administrations to wdial are called 
.fanapada Sabas is about to be introduced in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. The present 
District. Councils will tiieii di.sappear and the 
newly elected bodie.s -wili be autonomous institu- 
tions with wide powers. 

IMPROVEMENT TRUSTS 

A notable feature in the recent sanitary 
liistory of India is the activity displayed by .some 
of the great cities in the direction of ^social 
improvements. In Bonibay, Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Lahore; and Cawnpore the Improve- 
ment Trusts developed important activities. 
(In Bombay the work of the Improve- 
ment Tru.st is carried on by the Bombay 
Municipality). Other eitie.s are beginning to 
follow' the example of these great cities. The 
Government of India established an Improve- 
ment Trust in 1937 to attend to slum clearance 
in old Delhi City and to the general expansion 
of their winter capital. This body undertook 
an ambitious scheme, costing many lakhs of 
rupees, for the abolition of' slums and the 
re-housing of dispossessed workers. 
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;>"g-i-0 E iridig«'noua law of India and Paldstan isi 

I personal and divisible with reference to the; 
two great r lasses of the population, Hindu 
and Musiini, Bothaystems claim divine origin and 
are inextricably interwoven with religion, and 
earn exists in combination with a law based on 
custom., At first the tendency of the British 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta In 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as Judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
!i Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a 'Mu-^lim the laws and customs of 
Tsiam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829, the Indian Slavery Act, 1848, the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850, the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856, and 
Hoiut' other Acts and Codes. To quote the Im- 
perial Gazetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent vSti 11 in force in the Presi- 
dency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Muslim 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
feiJow-subJects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the . Courts, the law of British 
'^India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated. 

CODIHCATION 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.^' 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1838, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, c(f which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, daring 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the’ Law Membership, and espe- 
cially from Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which- became law in 1860, 
was followed In 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of India and Pakistan is contained in these 
two Codes. One of the most eminent la'wyers 
who ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said ' 

The Indian penal code may foe described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
teehnieaiities and superfiuities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India, It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the Code.** , 

The Indian Penal Code has from time to time i 
been amended. The rules of Civil Procedure have 
been embodied In the Code of Civil Procedure, i 
The Code of Civil Procedure was lemodelied i 
In 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure £ 


in 1898. These Codes as amended from time to 
time are now In force. The years between 1870 
and 1886 saw a great deal of legislative activity 
in British India, and important branches of the 
law, like Evidence, Contract, Transfer ol Pro- 
perty, Trusts, Negotiable Instruments, etc., 
were codified in the form of Acts of the Indian 
Legislature applicable to the wiioie of ’British 
India. These, amended from time to time and 
supplemented by rules derived from .English 
decisions, constitute the bulk of the law 
administered in India and Pakistan today. 

EUHOPEAK BRITISH SUBJECTS 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also Justices of the 
Peace, and by Judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided ** to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
Code at once and completely every judicial 
disc^ualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.*' 

This decision, embodied in the Ilbert Bill 
aroused a storm of indignation ^vhich is still 
remembered. The controversy ended in a 
compromise wliich is thus summarised by Mr. 
John Strachey (“India”). “The controversy 
ended with the virtual, though not avow^ed, 
abandonment of the measure proposed by the 
Government Act III of 1884 ; by which the law 
previously in force was amended cannot be said 
to have diminished the privileges of European 
British subjects charged with offences, a nd it left 
their position as exceptional as before. The 
general disqualification of native judges and 
magistrates remains ; but if a native of India be 
appointed to the post of district magistrate or 
sessions judge, his powers in regard to juris- 
diction over 'European British subjects are the 
same as those of an Englishman holding the 
same office. This provision, however, is subject 
to the condition that every European British 
subject brought for trial before the district magis- 
trate or sessions Judge has the riglit, however 
trivial be the charge, to claim to be tried by a jury 
'of which not less than half the number shall 

be Europeans or Americans Whilst tins 

change was made in the powers of district 
magistrates, the law in regard to other magis- 
trates remained unaltered,” 

After » discussion on this subjeet in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921# 
the following motion was adopted •‘*-That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans In the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the €ode 
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of Criminal FroMdire* 1808, wtokh differentiate 
lietween Indians and Baropean British subjects 
find Ameiieaa and Inropeana wlio are not 
BfiMali subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
' tup! and to report on. tlie best methods of giving 
otfeol' to their proposals/* As^a result of the 
: reooaiwendafcions . of the Bacial Distinctions 
Ctoiniaittee the law on the subject was further 
modlflefi, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
.. Aet XII of 188 S in the place of the old Chapter 
XXXIII (sectioni 443-46S) the new Chapter 
XXXHI'; (sections 448-449) with certain supple- 
mentary provisions were substituted. This 
has in some measure reduced the differences 
betw^'seni the trials of European and of Indians 
under the Code. Since 1836 no distinction of 
race has been recognised in the civil courts 
throughout the sub-continent. 

THE FEDERAL COURT 
A I'ederal Court is, according to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s Report, a neces- 
sary elemcmt of any Federal Constitution. It is 
at once the guardian and interpreter- of the 
Constitution, and arbiter of the disputes be- 
tween the Federal Units. The Government of 
India Act of 1985 accordingly provided (Sections 
200-2183 for the Constitution of a Federal Court. 


Certain restrictions are placed upon the : 
Court's jurisdiction ov»jr disputes to which an 
Acceding State is a party. In the exercise of its 
original jurisdiction, the Court can pronounce 
only a declaratory judgment,, Tiie Court is 
invested with appellate jiirisdiclton over any 
judgment, decree or tiiuil order of a High Court, 
if the High Court certiftes that the cu.'a-f involves 
a substantial ciuesMoii of law as to the inter- 
pretation of the Government of .India Act or 
any Order-in-Councii or Order passed thereunder, 
or as to the interpretation of the Indian Indeijeu- 
dence Act of 1947, or of any Order made there- 
under. No direct appeal in such a ease lies lo 
His Majesty in Council either with or witljout 
special leave. 

APPEALS 


As a re.sult of the Indian Independence Act of 
1947 and the orders passed under that Act, 
India is now split up into two Donfdnions and 
provisions i.s made for tlie establishment of two 
separate Federal Courts for the two Dominions. 

I’he Federal Court under The Government of 
India Act of 1935 continues to be the Federal 
Court of the Dominion of India. The Federal 
Court of Iho Dominion of PaMstan has not yet 
been established but will no doubt come into 
being very soon. The provisions for the two 
Federal Courts are on the same lines, the exist- 
ing provisions of the Government of India Act 
of 19.35 being adopted for this purpose with 
suitable modifications. 

The Federal Court of India consists of the 
CliLef Justice of India and such number of other 
Jndge.s as the Governor-General may deem neces- 
sary ; but the number of puisne judges is not to 
exceed six unless and until a resolulion is passed 
by Hie Legislature of the Indian Dominion for an 
increase. Every judge of the Federal Court is to 
be appointed by the order of the Governor- 
Gferw-ral and is to hold office until he attains the 
age of 65 yeans, A Judge of the Federal Court is 
liable to be removed from office by an order of 
the Go%^ernor-GeneraI on the ground of nais- 
heha viour or of infirmity of mind or body, if the 
Judicial Committee of the privy Council on a re- 
ference reports that the Judge ought on any such 
jrrounds to be removed. The Federal Court Is a 
Court of jR.ecord, The Federal Court of India is 
to sit in Delhi and at such other place or places 
as the Chief Justice of India with the approval of 
the Governor-General, may from time to time 
appoint. 

The Federal Court has exclusive original 
jurisdiction in any dispute between any two. or 
more of the following parties, that is to say, the 
Dominion of India, any of the Provinces of India, 
or any of the Acceding States, if and in so far 
as the dispute involves any question (of law or of 
fact) on which the existence or extent of a legal 
right depends* 


The Dominion Legislature is em]iowered to 
enlarge the appellate Jurisdiction of tlie Federal 
Court in civil ca.ses. Anda Bill to provide .for its 
enlargement to the fullest extent permissildw 
under Section 206 of the Government of India 
Act 1935, as now in force and for the abolition pm 
taiftio as from February 3, 1948 of all direct appeals 
in such eases from High Courts to His Majesty in 
Council cither with or without .special leave was 
passed by the Dominion IjCgislature on Decem- 
ber 11, 1047. Although appeals to the Privy 
Council cannot altogether be excluded by means 
of this Bill it ■will have the effect of stopping the 
further flow of direct appeals to the. Privy Council 
in civil cases and prepare the way for the 
abolition in due course of all appeals to that) 
body. The Bill liowever, does not interfere with 
appeals which are pending before the Privy^ 
Council and tlie records of which have been ' 
transmitted to England by the High Court 
concerned, nor wdth appeals to the bringing of 
which special leave may have been granted by 
the Privy Council before the coming into force 
of this law. 

An appeal also lies to the Federal Court 
from a High Court in an Acceding State on the 
ground that a quc.stion of law has been 
wrongly decided concerning the interpretation 
of the Government of India Act or of an Order-in- 
Councii or Order made thereunder or concerning 
the interpretation of the Indian Independence 
Act of 1947 or of an Order made thereunder or 
concerning the extent of the legislative or 
executive authority vested in the Dominion by 
virtue of the Instrument of Accession of that 
State, or arising under an agreement made under 
Part VI of the Government of India Act in 
relation to tlie administration in tiiat State of a 
law of the Dominion Legislature. 

An appeal may be brought as of right to His 
Majesty in Council from a decison of the Federal 
Court in its original jurisdiction in any dispute 
which concerns the interpretat’ion of the Govern- 
ment of India Act or of an Order-iii-Council 
or Order made ■fchereu'nder or which concerns 
the interpretation of the Indian Independence 
Act of 1947 or of an Order made thereunder 
or which concerns the extent of the legislative 
or the executive authority vested in the .Dominion 
by virtue of the Instrument of Accession of a 
State or w'hicli arise.s under an agreement made 
under Part VI of the Government of India Act 
in relation to the administration in any State of a 
law of the Dominion Legisiatme. In oth er cases, 
m appeal may be bthught to the Privy Oouncii 
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ttlierp specia<l lca.Te is granted either by the 
^'^ourt or by (he Pri%'y Council. All 
authorities civil and judicial throughout the 
.pomiiiion are enjoined to act in aid. of the 
Federal Court. All procredings in the federal ' 
f'curfc are to be in the English Language add, 
judgment must be inonounced in the open 
Court with the coneurrence of the majority 
of the Judges. 

Flic provisions for the constitution of the 
Federal Court of Pakistan are as already stated, 
on tho same lines. The seat of the Eederal 
Court of Pakistan will foe in Karachi. 

'.riie Federal Court W'as finst established arid 
commenced to fimctioii on Ist October 1937. 
I’lie Court in the llrst instance consisted of a 
Chief Justice and two puisiie judges. The 
Chief Justice receives a salary of Kb. 7,d00 and 
ciK'h of the puisne judges Rs. 5,500 per month. 

Sir Ruurlco Gwyiu', K.C. was appointed to be 
ihe lirst Ciiief Justice of Iridia, and Sir Shah 
M;i}iomf‘d Sulaimau and IMr. M. 11. Jayakar to be 
Judges ot tdio Federal Court. 


Sir Maurice Uwyer, K.C. retired oil 25-4=1943. 
Sir Sriniva.sa Yardaciiariar acted as Chief 
Justice from 25-4-1043 to 7-6-1943 wheii Sir 
Patrick speiis was appointed the Chief Justice. 
His two colleagues wx're Sir Mtdiomed ZafruUa 
Khan and Sir Hariiai Kania. 

On the 14th August 1947, Sir Patrick Speils 
resigned his office of the Chief Justice of Iridia 
in order to take up t)io duty of the Chair- 
jnan of the Arbitral Tribunal set up for the 
^lurpose of deciding questions arising Out of the 
juu'tition of India. On his resignation Sir 
.Hariiai Kania was appointed the Chief Justice 
of India and his two colleagues at present 
are Sir Syed Fazl Ali, Kt. and Mr. M. Patanjali 
Sastri,. 

HIGH COURTS 

High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder. Courts. 
At present all the Provinces navi]! High Cdurts 
except Orissa, Assam, and Baluchistan. It nOty 
appears as if it w’as only ri question of time" 
before Orissa and Assam too had their own 
High Courts. The High Courts for Oudh and 
Sind are called Ciiief Courts. The principal 
legal tribunal in tlie jST.-W.l'.F. is known 
the Court of the Judicial Commissioner. 

The Judges are appointed by the Crown ; they 
iiold oihee until tliey attain tlie age of 60 years ; 
foj’nierly one-third of their number were barris- 
ters, one third were recruited from the judicial 
branch of the Indian Civil Service, the remaining 
pjacc.s being available for persons who have held 
t ert.'iin Judicial Offices in the sub-continent or are 
lawyers qualiiicd in the sub-continent. This 
lixed proportion of Barrister and Civilian Judges 
has now been abolished by the Government of 
India Act, 1935. Trial by jury is the rule in 
original criminal cases before the High Courts, 
but juries are never employed in civil suits. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
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except in cases in whkii an appeal Iie;» to the 
Federal Court or to His Majesty in tkKiiixii the 
latter being heard by the Judicial Coioiaitlec ()1 
the Privy Council in England, The Uigis Courts 
exercise supervision ‘over all tlie isubcu-diriatc 
Courts. Beturns are regularly sent tu them at 
short intervals and the High Courts are able, by 
examining the returns, by sending for proceed- 
ings, and by calling for cxpiaiiation.s. as well as 
from the cases that come before them in appeal 
to keep themselves to some extent acquainted 
with the mariner in which the Courts generally 
arc discharging their duties. 

■ LOWER COURTS 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provide.^ for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every Province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sesaions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistants if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, arid are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law; 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma'' 
tion by the highest court Of criminal appeal in 
the ProvinclJ. 

Magistrates* cdurta are df tliree classes with 
sceudirig pOw'drs, Provision is madu mid largely 
utilised in tile towns, for the appoint meub of 
honorary magistrates ; iu the IT'csideney towns 
Presidency ihaglstrates deal with uiagisteriat 
cases and benches of Justices of tiie Peace or 
honorary imtgistrates dispose of tiio less impor- 
tant casefii 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge, The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
Butthere is no Court of Criminal Appeal, arid 
as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Couussl 
has repeatedly disclaimed ail Jurisdiction as & 
Court of Oriminai Appeal, there is no adequate 
machinery for apjieal or revision available to 
persons convicted ol serious and even capital 
offences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Oriminai Jurisdictions. 
The prerogative of mercy ’ivaa cxer«Tse<l by iho, 
Governor-General-in-Council and is now ('xertusod 
by the Governor-General of India or bjilvlslau 
and the local Government <;oneerncd witliout 
prejudice to the superior jmwer of the Crenvii. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of iln'i 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge la appblutctl for 
each district. As District Judge he presides id 
its principal civil court of original Jurisdiction, 
His functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Imlian 
Cflivll -Service are mainly selected though stj.mc 
appointments are made from tho Provincial 
Service. Kext com® the Subordinat® Judge® 
and' Munsiffs, the extent of whog® original 


. from the superior courts la the districts, crimi- lurisdlction varies in different parts of India 
nai and civil, and their decisions are final' and Pakistan, 
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'i'iifre arc ia addUiou a. iimuljer of Courts of 
hiufdl (.'auso.s, with juvisdictlon to try money 
suits iip to Its. 500. lu tlic Presidency to\yas, 
alirrc the Cliartered High Courts have original 
1ari.sdicliou, Small Causes Courts dispose of 
luoiit'y suits up to lls. 2,000. As Insolvency, 
i-'ourtb the (..'bartered High Courts of Calcutta 
Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction in the 
i'ret,irlency towns. Jn the mofussii similar 
powers were conferred on the Pistrict Courts by 
tiie l-’roA'ineiai Imsoivency Act of 1920. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi* 
dency Towns oi Calcutta and Bombay. Else* 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

LEGAL PRACTiTiONERS 

legal practitioners in India, and I>akiatan are 
dh’ided into Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the 
Federal and the High Courts ; VakiLs and Attor- 
neys (Solicitors) of High Courts and Pleaders, 
Mukhtiars and revenue agents. Advocates 
of the Federal Court are divided into two classes, 
senior Advocates and Advocates. The Federal 
Court maintains Rolls of senior Advocates 
and Advocates. Ail Advocates in th# Federal 
Court must be instructed by Agents on the 
Rolls of the Federal Court Agents and no Senior 
can appear without a Junior. Barristers and 
Advocates are admitted by each High Court 
to practise in it and its subordinate courts ; 
and they alone are admitted to practise on 
the original side of some of the Chartered High 
Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admittedi to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 
and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
,in the subordinate courts in accordance with 
rules framed by the High Courts. The Bar 
Councils Act of 1926 aims at abolishing the 
various grades of practitioners, and under it each 
of tlie .High Courts maintains a roll of advo- 
cates entitled to practise within its jurisdiction. 


The Covmuncntof i,n(lia and FakWati liavf- 
their own law colleague in tlic l..egal MenilaT of 
the Cabinefes of ilio two Doiaiuioas. All Covoru' 
inent measures arc drafted in this dcpartiunit 
after their substance is decided upon by tin: 
administrative de])arMiU!uts concerned. Outside, 
the Cabinet the princi|jal law’ olhcer of the 
(Joverninent of India and of Paldstaii are the Ad- 
vocate General of India and Pakistan who are 
appointed by the Governor-General of India and 
Pakistan under section 16 of the Governnicnt of 
India Act, 1935 as applied to the two Dominions, 
At Bombay and Calcutta the Government of 
India have their own solicitors. Eacdi of the 
Provincial Governments has its own Advocate- 
General appointed under Section 55 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

The Provincial Governments have usually tlwir 
own Legal llcmenibrancer.s and professional 
lawyers as Goveriinient Advoeutes and Assistant 
Government Advocates, 

Sheriffs are attached to the. High Court of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. ' They are 
appointed by Government, selected from non- 
officials of standing, the detailed work being 
done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers of 
■■Court." ■ .. 

LAW REPORTS 

The, official Provincial Law Reports are. now 
as, published in eight series — Calcutta, Madras 
Bombay, Allahabad, Patna, Lahore Nagpur 
and Karachi under the authority of the Provincial 
Governments concerned. They contain casCvS 
determined by the High (.Pin t andf by W' 
.Federal Court and the Judicial Committee on. 
appeal from the High Courts. These appeals 
raise questions of very great importance and the 
Council of Law Reporting for England and Wales 
show their appreciation by printing the Indian 
Aiipeais in a separate volume and have also 
compiled a digest of Indiitii Appeals covering 
the period 1874-1923. The other provinces 
and States have scries of reports issued under the 
authority eitlier of the .Judiciary or the State, 

3n addition to the.se reports a separate serier» is 
published under the authority of the Federal 
Court of .India containing reports of the decision 
of that Court and of the Judicial Committee 
on appeal from the Federal Court. 


Assam Judicial Department 


FakarUddiu Ahlned, All., Bar-at-Law 


Rasul, I., B.h. 

Has, S. K., M.A., jS.L. 


Advocate- General, Assam and Secre- 
tary to Government in the .Tiidiciai 
and Legislative .Bepratments and Secre- 
tary to' the Assam LogHative Council, 
Superintendent and Remembrancer oi 
Legal Affairs, Administrator-General 
and Official Trustee, Assam. 

Judge, A.V.B. 

Temp. Additional .District and SesBions 

' Judge,Assam Valley Districts. 
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Bamliay Jucllclal Deparlinciit 

The Hon'Mc Air. M. 0. (.'hagla .. *. ,, Chief Justice. 

'ihc JTori’ble Air. Justice K. C. Sen . . . . . . Puisne Judge. 

The B.on’bie Air. Justice Eric Weston I>o. 

T1k>. B,on’bIe Air. Justice JS'. H, 0. (Joyajee . . . . Do. 

The Hou’ble Air. Justice G. S. Bajadhyahsha . . . . Do. 

The Hou’bje AD. Justice N. H. Ehagwati . . . . Do. 

The Hou'ble AD. Justice ll. S. Bavdekar Do, 

I’hc Hon'bie AD. Justice IT B. Gajendragadkar . . . . Do, 

Tfie HniTble Mr. Justice Y. V. Dixit .. .. Do, 

The iiou’bie AD. Justice S . B. Tendolkar Do. 

The Hon’blc AD. Justice AI. V. Desai Do. 

The Hon’ble Air. Justice B. A. Jahagirdar .. .. Additional J udge, 

hahinitoola, H. J., js.a., LL.lh, J.P., Bar-ut-Law . . . . Prothouofcary and 8r. Alaaler. 

lurtikar, A. H,, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law Alaster and IDgistrar in Equity /ind 

Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local liivest.igatioiis. 

Engineer, 8. E., B.A„ LL.B., Attorney-at-Law . . . . 1st Asstt. AIa,ster. 

Ayyar, A, IL JS". .. .. .. .. 2n(l Asstt. ALaster. 

8. H. A., B.A., Bar-at-Law . . . . . . . . Insolvency Begistrar, 

Daji,, K. AT., Advocate .. .. .. .. .. Associate. 

Daivi, G. V., B.sc. (Bom.), b.A. ((.'antab.), Bar-at-Law 3rd Asstt. Alaster. 

Vadigar, E. N., B.ooin., Ll.ij,, Advocate (0.8.) . . . . Associate. 

Eswaran, T. 8. Associate. 

Jani, 8. R., Bar-at-Law Associate. 

J. 11. Cooper, B.sc., LL.B., Advocate (0.8.) .. ,. Ag, Associate. 

Sequeira, Armaud^P., B.A., LL.B., Advocate (0.8.) .. Alaster and Registrar in Equity and 

Ooramissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigator. 

Alabadevia, G. G,, M.A., IiL.M., Advocate (O.S.) .. .. Official Assignee. 

Vaidya, G. A., B.A., ll.b,, Attorney-at-Law . . . . Dy. Official Assignee. 

ASathaloue, Reginald, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law * Court .Receiver arid Liqutdalor. 

Desai, Ji. G., Bar-at-Lavf , . . . Isfc Assistant to the Court Receiver and 

Liquidator. 

I^Qiaji, Dr. D. R., M.A., LL.B,, p, Litt. .. .. .. 2nd Assistant to the Court Receiver 

and Liquidator. 

Vimadalal, 8 . D., B.A., lb.b., Bar-at-Law .. .. Clerk of the Crown. 

Vesuvaia, JS". A., B.A., LL.B., Attorney-at-Law . . . , Tasinc Alaster. 

Dastur, Khan Saheb K, K., B.A., ll.b.. Advocate (0.8.)' Insolvency Registrar Alaster and Asstt. 

Prothonotary. 

Dahamikar, .M. L. (Bom.) .. Sheriff of Bombay. 

Nemazie, AI. K., ib.b., j.p Dy. Sheriff of Bombay. 

.■Naik, S. AL, M.A., BL.B Registrar, High Court, Appellate Side. 

S. H. Belavadi . . . . . . Dy. Registrar & Sealer, High Court, 

Appellate Side, 

Joshi, y. S. Asstt. Registsa,r, High Court, Appellate 

Side. 

Dapht ary, C. K,, Bar-at-Law Advocate- General. 

Lad, P. Al., r.c.S ,, ,, .. Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

8. G. Fatwardiiau, B.4 ., b.sc.. Lh.sr. Government Pleader, High Coui'fc, 

Little & Co. ,, . . .. .. Government Solicitors. 

Yachha, P. P., M. A., LL.B., Advocate (O.S.) .. .. Editor, Indian Law Reports. 

Rodrigues, Leo, ll.b., Advocate (O.S.), J.r. . . , . Administrator-General & Official TruBtee, 


West Bengal Judicial Deparlment, 

Harries, The HonTffe Sir Arthur Trevor, Barrister-at-Law. Chief Justice, 
Alitter, The Hon’bie Air. Justice Rux)endra Coomar, Puisne Judge. 

,Kt., M.SC., M.L. 

Edgicy, The HoiTble Air. Justice Korman George Do. 

Arnistroog, Kt.,i,n.s., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mukerjea, The Hon’bie AD. Justice Bijan Kumar,, Do. 

M.A., JO. 

Biswas, The Hon’ble AD. Justice Charu Chandra, c.LE, .. Do. 

X^oige, The Hon’blc AD. Justice Ronald Prancis, B.A., Do. 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Sen, The Hon’ble AD, Justice Amarendra Nath, Barrister- Do. 
at-Law, 

Roxburgh, The Hon’fole AD. Justice T. J. Y., c.i.B., Do. 

I.O.S., Barrister-at-Law. 

Blank, The Hou’bie Air. Justice Abraham Lewis, l.o.S. .* Do. 
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WesI Bengal Judicial Bepartmeiil 

Puiiiue 


'lontd. 


Da!?, The Ron'bic Jlr. Justice Sudhi Itanjan, Barrister- 

■at-Law. 

Shaj pp, 'Thp IJori’bln Mr. Justice W. MnC., P.S.O,, I.C.S. . . 
DhakrahatU, Tiie Ilon’bie Mr. Justice Pliani Bhusan . . 

Tile Hon'blc Mr. Justice J. A, 

M.-r^iiiudar, The HonTile Mr. Justice J. K, 

Das, The Hoii’ble Jlr. Justice Gopendra ISlath . . 

Bose. Sudhangsii Mohan, Barrister-at-Law, Kt. . . 

Kaitaa, E. P.. Barrister-at-Law 

Mukharji, P. B,, Barrister-at-Law . , 

Vacant . . ■ ... ' . . . . . . . . ' ' 

Basu, S. M 

;Guha,B. K., l.c.s. .. ... .. 


Sen, 2sirmai Sunuir, m.a., e.b.. Advocate . . 

Mookerjea, Tv.'sma. Prasad .. 

SiU’ajitch, F^aJiiri 

Sen, . Binod « 'hnndra 
(•haudhnry, S. N,, Attorney-at-Law 
Mitra, Barat Kumar 

L., 0. B.M. (SoJicitor) 

Btmcrjeo, Sachiudra Nath, M.A.B.t. (Advocate) . 

Mitra, Kanai Lai, b.l. (Attorucy-at-Law) 

Ghatak, NiraJ Nath, B.ii. (Barrister-at-Law) 

Smith, Donald 


Alinuul, 0, U., sr.A. (Oal.), ll.b. (Bel.), Barrister-at-Law. 
Das- Gupta, Manmatha Bhusan, ala.,, b.l. (Attorney- 
at-Law), 

Butt, Krishna Lull ( Attorney-at-Law) 

Banarji, S. K. (Atiorney-at-Law) .. 

Mukharji Kalipada . . 

Haxra, .Sukuinar, Bar-at-Law 
Gangali, Manoj, Barrister-at-Law , . 

Bose, Sasaiika Sekliar . . . : 

Lahiri, Kunja Lai 
Moses,, O., Barrister-at-Law 
Bas Gupta, K. 0., m.a., I.o.s.j Barrister-at-Law 

D’Abrew, P. A., Af.K.B 

Blookcrjl, Eai Sahib Tarapada, b.a. 

Bhattaciuirji, Jnonandj'a Narayan, B.L. . . 

Ohosal, Hari Prasad 
Moore, C. T,, Barrister-at-Law 
Vacant . . . , . , .... 


Meyer, S. C. 11., Bnrrister-at-Law , . 

iSolia, M. S., B.A,, LL.B. (ITI.), Solicitor (Loud.) 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Additional, 
do. 

Advocate- General. 

Standing-Counsel 
Junior Standing-Coimsel. 

Government Cdniisel. 

Government Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Pemembrancei' of 
Legal Affairs and Jiidicinl Secretary 
to Governmenf . 

Deputy Siiperiiiiendcnt and TLuneni- 
braiieer of Logal Atfairs (High Court), 
Senior Government, f’leader. ' 

Asst, tjovpfruiieut, Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Caicutta. 
Lditor of Indian Law* Reports. 

Registrar (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Itegisfcrar. 

Secretary to the Hon’blc Chici' Justice 
and Hoad Clerk, Decree Department 
(on Probation), 

A.ssLstant Master & Referee, 

Assistant Registrar, 

1)0. 

Do. rv 

Do. 

Do. 

■Do. 

Assistant Registrar (acting) 

Special Officer. 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessipus. 
Registrar & Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Side. 

Deputy Registrar. 

First Assistant Registrar. 

Second Assistant Registrar. 

Tliird Assistant Registrar. 
Adniinistraior-ncneral A Offiria! Trustee. 
Deputy Adniinistiator-Gencral and 
Official 'frustee. 

Official Assignee. ' 
i Official Receiver. 


Bihar and Orissa Judiciai Department 


Agarwala., The Hou’ble Sir Clifford Monmohan, Kt,, 
Barristcr-at-Law. 

Lall, The Hoa’ble l^Ir. Justice Manohar, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Meredith, The Hon’ble MT. Justice Herbert Ribton, i.C.s. 

Shearer, The Hon'blo Mr. Justice James Grelg, i.e.s., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Sinha, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhuvaneshvar Prashad . . 

Reuben, The Hon’ble Air. Justice David E2ra, I.C.s., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Imam, The Hou’ble Mr, Justice Saiyid Jafar, Barrlster-a.t- 
Law. 

Bennett, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice C. H, A., Bar-at-Law 
(on leave). 

Beevor, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ralph Branthwayt, 
I.G.S. ■ I 

Das, The Hoa*Me Mr, Justice Sudhanshu Kumar, I.O.S. . . i 


Cffiief Justice, 

Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

(On leave preparatory to retirement). 
Do. do. do. 

Judge, Additional. 
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Bihar aiii Orissa Judicial Departmeiit— wwff/. 

lUj, TIiC' H’nij't.'It' ^IV. Jnstice liiru Kishori .. . . AdtUtloaaJ 

’Alnkii.-iji, 'i'lh' ih.n’l W Mi\ Ju,.iire Abliay Pada, I.C.S. .. Actiug. 

Ibiiua.-w.uiiL i'la^ Huu’iilf Mr. ,)tistice TakJyuiiathier, AdditiouaK 

Uas'-ui-Law', i.o.t!, 

,laruii:ir, .ii. P., liar-nf -Law Registrar. 

JCttulatn'a Muuli . . . . Deputy Registrar. 

.Ahaiit .'MirJii .. .. .. .. Asstt. Reghtrar, High Court, Patna. 

Waravaii, iv. S. ... .. ■ . ... Commissioner .for Oaths and Affidavits.: 

{.-liu jrch.'indra .. Assistant Registrar, Orhsa Circuit Com t 

and Additional Miinsif ot C-iittack 
in addition to his own duties, 

A war, T. C. X., M.A., i.o.s Secy, to Govt., Judicial Dept, and Supdt. 

and Remembrancer of legal Atfairs. 

i-'rashad, Mahabir. Ilar--at-i.a',v . . Advocate-General and abo Secy, to Govt., 

Legislative Dept, and A.O.U.T., Bihar. 

Hitra, S, K., Bar-at-Law GoA^ernment Advocate. 

Lidnaniyan Sinha .. .. Government Pleader. 

Hieh Court fm- Oris.^a wa.s e.stabliMied on 2f> July, 1948, with Mr. B. K, Boy as Chief Justiee.] 

HIgli Court of Judicature at iaiiore 

Abdul Uasliid, The TTorp}>lf* Sir Chief Justice. 

Sale, The Hoif ble "Me-. Jusr.ien Puisne Judge (on leave). 

Miiliamuiad Abdur Rahnuia, Kt., The Hon'ble air. Do. 

JuBtice,. 

aiuharnm-'td ainuir, Tlie HoiPble air. Justice . . . . Do. 

Marten The Hou’ble aiT. JiL-tic-e . , . . , , , , Do. 

The Hon’ble air, lurti ice aiuhaiumad Sharif .. Do, 

The H’oiPblo air. Justice ChnieHus Do. 

Tlie Hon’ble air. Justice S, A. .Ridiman . . . . . . Do. 

Tile HoiPble air. Jiisticfi aiuhaiTunafl Jan A. .. Do. 

G. E. 0. Evennette, M.B.E. .. .. .. Registrar (Officio. ting). 

aiujor ':ra.y]or, FI, 0., w.B.’E. Deputy Registrar (.Officiating) (on leave), 

ai. aiohaniinad Khaiii .. .. ... .. ., Deputy RegiBtror (Officiating n 

S. J. Biinons .. ■ A.SRistant Registrar (Officiating), 

^ United Profliiees Judicial Bepartment. ... 

HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT ALLAHABAD. 

Hon’ble Mr. lCamahVko,nta Terma, B.A., Lb.B Chief Justice. 

Hon’ble Mr, Justice Eidhubhmjan Malik, m.a„ , 

, (Bar-at-Law) .. . . Pnisne Judge. 

Hon’ble jMr. Justice Mb Wali-tillah, M.A., B.C.i;, 

(Bar-at-Liuv) .. Do. 

Hoa’bJe Mr. Justice. Shiva. Pra.snd Sinlia, B.A., Jffi.B, . , Do, 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice O, H. Aloothani, Bar-at-LaAV (E.D.). Do. ,, 

Hon’ble ‘Mr, Jnstice Girish Prasad Mathur, Rai Bahadur, 

■ .V Do, 

Hon’ble Air, Justice Sankar Saran, M.A, (Oxon.), 

Bar-at-Law ■ . . 'Do. 

Hon’ble IMr. Jnstice Raglnibar Da yal, M.sc.jl.c.'s. ■ Do. 

Hon’ble Air. Justice .Harish Chandra, sr.sc. (Bar-at^Law), 

r.c.s. Addl. Puisne Judge. 

Hoii’We Afr. Justice Prakasli XaraSn Bapru, M.A., . 

Bar-at-Law Acting Puisne Judge. 

Hon'ble Air, Justice Kajlash A'ath Wanchoo, B.A., I.C.S, , Do. 

'Uoii’bio Air. Justice Bind Basiil Prasad, Rai Bahadur, 

■ .. Acting Puisne Judge. 

Dhatri Baran Alathnr, f’.E. (Huns.) (Koorkee), i.o.s. .. Registrar. 

Kripa Shankar Varina, b.a., ll.b. ■ Deputy Registrar. 

Bhanibhn Hath SrPastava, o.A .. Assistant RegMrar. 

Dr. AI. H. ParnqL :n.A., LL.B., j'h.i). (Bar-at-Xaw) .. Government Advocate. 

Eanhaiya Lai Misra, b.a. (Hons.), ll.b Deputj’' Govt. Advocate. 

D. P. Uniyal, m.a., ll.b • . . Asstt. Govt, Advocate. 

AI. Mukhtar Ahmad, b.a., ll.b Law Reporter. 

J. C. Mukerji, B.A., ll.b ... Junior Law Reporter, 

J. X. Srivastava, b.a., ll.b. Adiairdstmtor-Geaerai A Official Trustee, 

CMef Cotirt of Oiidti at Liietoow 

Ghuiam Hasan, Tlie Hon’ble Air. Justice, b.a., ll.b. . . Chief Judge, 

Mism, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Lakslimi Shankar, 

Ear-at-Law ..Judge. 

Raul, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Pardnman Kishan, b.a., 

LLB, t» ■ DO^ 



lar*afc-l,aw 


V., b,Am b.l. 
ustice Khan 


Grille, The Hon* Sir Fredeilcfe Louis, Kt., ar.A 

(Cantab.), Bar-at-Xaw, i.c.s, 

Pollock, The Hon. Sir Bonalci Evelyn, Kt., B.A 
(Oaiitab.), Bar-at-Law, l,o.S, , . 

Bose, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian, b.a., il.b 

(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law 

Hemeon, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Clarence Held, l.O.s., 
Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J* B,., B.sc., iiL.B. . . 
Hidayatullah, The Hon’ble jMr. Justice M., Bar-at-Law 

Padhye, The Hou’bie Mr. Justice E. H 

Sheode, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. L 

Gupta, B. L,,b,a.,iJ4,b. 

Ahmed, Khan Sahib Syed Matin, B.A., ijt.B. 

Eazzaque, M, A., B.sc., LP.B. 

Trtvedi, E.S., .*• ■*. 

Beo, 0, B., BA., Lh.B. ■ ,, 
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CMef Court of Oodli at 


C'h.uidiramani, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Santdas 
Buichaiiil, i.O,!?. 

vA'aliord, The Mou’ble Mr. JiisticG Henry Gordon, Bar-at- 
' Law ...... ' ... 

Kidwai, The Hon’ble lilr. Justice Mubashir Husain, 
Bar-a.t-Law ' .. '.. 

liml Shankar Cliatnrvedi, b.a., il.b 

Girdhari Eri^hana Earaiii 

Lwas: Aii .. ■ ...■ . , ' . 

Ka.sirullah Beg, Bar-at-Law’ 

Chaudliri, Pirthwi Xath, b.a., Il.b. 

Iirihhar Husain, b.a., il.b. 


.Tudge* 

Addi. Judge. 


Bo. 

Registrar. 

By. Registrar. 

Asstt, Registrar, 

Govt, Advocate. 

Asstt. Govt. Advocate. 
Law^ Reporter. 


Madras Judicial Department 

Chief Justice. 


Rajatnannar, The HoiTble Mr. P. Y., B.A., b.l. . . 
Lakshmana Rao, The Hon’bie Mr. Justice K. P,, Diwan 

Bahadur, b.a,, b.l, (on leave) 

Horwill, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice L. C., l.O.s., 

Bar-at-Law 

Happen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. C)., l.O.s,, M.A., 
Har-jit-Law 

Bell, The Hoii’lde Mr. Justice J. A,, M.O., Bar-at-Law. 
Kunhi Raman, The Hon’bie Mr. Justice C., Diwan 

Bahadur, }3,A., b.l., Bar-at-Law 

< iJiandrasekliara Ayyar, Tlie Hbn’ble Mr. Justice N., 
Rao Bahadur, b.a., B.L. (on leave) 


Judge. 


Bo. 

Do. 


Yahya Aii Sahib, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 

Bahadur, jm.a„ b.l 

Satyanarayana Eao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. 
Govinda M'euon, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P, 
Small, H. M., M.A., Li.B. 

Kuttikrishna Menon, K., b.a., B.l. 

Chowdary, V. V., m.a., b.l., ll.&., Bar-at-Law 
Rajagopalan, €L,b.a., M.L. , . 

Srinivasa Ayyaiiger, H., m.a., b.l. 

3<lthiraj, V. L., c.i.E., Bar-at-I-aw . . 

Aingar, R. ST., Pt,ao Bahadur, Bar-at-Law 
Ramaswami Ayyer, S., b.a,, b.l, . . 

Ramaswainl Nayadu, S. 

Murti (R. K.) 

Raman Hair, P. T,, l.O.s 

Srinivasa Ayyar, S., b.a,, b.l 

,7 aya ram Azy ar, R . , m . a . , B . a 

Hambiyar, K. 0., b.a., b.l., Bar-at-Law . 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, K., Rao Sahil), m.a., b.l. , . 


Siibbuswanii, J., m.a., Bar-at-Law 
E and a swam i, V, T., Attorney-at-Law 
Rao Sahcb T. If, Raghothama Rao 
Rao Saheb Radhakii'shna Mudaliar, C. 


Do. 

Bo. ' ■ 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Officiating. 

Temp. Addi. Judge. 

Bo. 

Government Solicitor. 

Government Pleader. 

Law Reporter. 

Bo. 

" Do.' 

Public Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports. 

Secretary, Rule Committee. 

SheriS of Madras. 

Under-Sheriff of Madras. 

Registrar, High Court. 

Blaster (Ag.) 

By. Registrar (Ag.). 

Official Referee. 

1st A.sst. Registrar, Original Side and 
Clerk of the Crown (Ag.). 

Asst. Registrar, Appellate Bide, 

2nd Asst. Registrar, Original Bide. 

Bub Assistant Registrar, Appelate Side. 
Sub Assistant Registrar, Appelate Bide, 


Central Provinces and Berar Judicial Deparlmenl 


M.A, 


Chief Justice. 


Puisne Judge. 


Bo. 

JDo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. (Additional) 

Bo. do. 

Advoeate-Generai . 

Regj.strar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Bo. 

Editor for the Indian Law Reports, 
Ha'gpur Series, 
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Frontier Pratince Judicial Department 

Judidcial CommiHsiouer (on leave). 

Acting Judicial CoiDmissioner. 

Acting ''Judge,' 'Judicial"' tiomniisslonei'*'S;: 
■Court.', "■ 

Begisfcrar, Judicial Gomrxiissioner*s Court. 
DisMefe & 'Sessions Judge, Peshaivar, 
Kohat and Mardan. 

District and Sessions Judge, D. I. Khan. 
Additional District and Sessions Judge, 

' Peshawar, Kohat and Mardan. 

District and Sessions Judge, Hazara. 
Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar, Kohut and Mardan. 
Moliaimnad Kazlr Khan, Eaja . . > , . . . . . Senior .Subordinate Judge, Peshawar. 

Pam <’haiul, L., Cuiatee, b.xV. Senior Subordinate Judge, D. L Khan, 

Birch, M. .. .. Senior Subordinate Judge, Haxara. 

Mohammad Daud Khan, Jtt., B.A., LL.B Senior Sub. Judge, Bannu. 

Mohammad Eusopii Jlayat, M., b.a., ll.b. , . . . Senior Sub, Judge, Mardan. 

Kam Lai L. Kapur, b.a., ll.b Sub. Judge (on leave), 

Shakiruilah .'{an. Mian, Bar-at-Law Senior Sub. Judge, Kohat, 

Haji Alohammad Khan, M., b.a., IJ..B Sub. Judge, Peshawar. 

Paiziillali Khan, M., lp.b , . . . Sub. Judge, D. T. Khan. 

Qaisar Khan, M., B.A., LLJi. .. .. .. Sub, .Fudge, Charsadda. 

Siter Bahadur Khan. M., K.A., ll.k. Sub. Judge, Mausehra. 

Abdui Hakim Khan, M,, B.A,, LL.B. .. ., .. Sub, Judge, Abbottabad. 

Abdullah Jan, yiirzu, B.A,, Lf..B Sub. Judge, Peshawar. 

Amirzada, M., b.a., ll.b Sub. Judge, Mardan. 

Boidad Kiian, M b.a., Lk.B. Sub. Judge, Swabi. 

Shah Kawaz Khan, i\l., b.a,, ll.b. Sub. Judge, Bannu. 

Mohd. Hamayua Khan, M., .u.a., ll.b Sub. Judge, Haripur. 


Almond, Thn Hon’ble Sir James, ICt., L.C.R. 

Mohammad Ibrahim K iian, The Bon’ble K. B., b.a., LI.b. 
Khuda Bakhsh, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Malik, B.A. , LL.B. 

Fazai Eahman Khan, Mirza, K.S.,b.a 

Mohd Safdar Khan, M., K. B., B.A., ll.b. 


Taj Mohd. Khan, Arbab, B.sc., ll.b, 
Abdul Ghafoor Khan. M., K.s.. b.a. 

Abdul Lath Khan, K.S 

Habibullah Khan, M., B.A., ll.b, . . 


East Punjab High Court at Siaila 


Bam Ijaii, The Hou’ble Dewan . . . . . . . . Chief Justice. 

Mahajan, I’iie Hon' hie Mil Justice Mehr Chand . , . . Puisne Judge (on leave). 

Teja Singh, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Do. 

Bhandari, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. K. . . . . Do. 

Acbhrli Earn, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Do. 

Khosla, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice O. I). . . , . Puisne Judge (on deputation to the 

Govermnent of India.) 

Falshaw’, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice D. . . , . . . Additional Judge. 

Haksar, S, K., i.o.s Eegistrar (on deputation as Deputy 

Commissioner, liefugees), 

Karang, Eanjit Eai, B.A. (Hons.), ll.b., n.si. . . - . . Deputy Eegistrar Offg. as Begistrar, 

Chief Court of Sind 

Tyabji, The Hon’lde Jlr. IT. B., Barrister-at-Law . . Chief Judge. 

O’Sullivan, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice D. X,, Earvister-at- 
Law . . . . Puisne J udge. 

Thadani, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice T. V Do. 

Constantine, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. E., b.a, (Oxon.), 

LC.S. ' Do. 

Agha, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H, G., B.A., LL.B. . . Do, 

DeSa, B. J., Barriater-at-Law . . , , ^ , Eegistrar Clerk of the Crown, 

Chatpar, Sunderdaa Jethanand, b.a.^LL.B Official Assignee and Administrator- 

General and Official Trustee, for Sind, 
Karachi. 

Ojha, B. e., Barrister-at-Law , . ■ , . , , , . Eegistrar, Original Side, Chief Court of 

Sind and Eegistrar of Firms and 
Companies for Sind. 

Jiwatram, Eamchand, B,A., LL.B. ... ♦♦ ,, ,, joffleial Commissioner. . . , . 
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Laws of 1946 


: I. Worl£iM6ii''s Compemation (Amexidisient) 
Act, 1940 — ^'iHier the ’Worlcmeii’s Corapeasatioii 
Act, -192^;. orkmpH earning wages exceeding 
Rs, 300 a month are not entitled to 
rompeiiG^atlon. The term “wages” includes 
dearness allowances. As a result, persons 
who would haw ordinarily been entitled to 
ilie relief under the Act are being deprived 
of it when ibe total waaes exceed Rs. 300 clue 
to tiie addition of dearness allowances. To 
remedy this. Sec. 2 of Act VIII of 1923 
has been amended by substituting therein the 
word “four” instead of the word “ three ” In 
sub-clause (ii) of clause (n) and introducing 
necessary ainc'iidmcnts in Schedule 4 so as to 
mean that pia’soiis earning over Rs, 400 only 
shall not be eiititlcd to compensation. 

2* Indian Mines (Amendment) Act, 1946. — 

This Act introduces a sub-clause <bbb) in Sec. 30 
of Act IV of 1923 i'ly which a rule-making powder 
is conferred upon the Central Government to 
require colliery owners to erect in their mines 
.separate bathing places with shower-baths 
and separate locker-rooms, for men and wmmen 
employed in the mines on a scale to be laid 
down by the rules and to maintain them at 
prescribed standarchs. 

3, Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) 
Act, 194$.--The inability of a Sessions Judge 
to recall a case or appeal which he has 
once made over to an Additional Sessions Judge', 
for hearing ha.s been a frequent cause of delay 
in the disiiosal of criminal work. Hence after 
sub-sec. (1) of Sec. ^^>28 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1898; anew sub-sec. (lA) has been imserted 
providing that at any time before the trial of 
the case or the hearing of the a,ppeal has com- 
menced before the Additional Sessious Judge, 
any Sessions Jiulge may recall any case or appeal , 
%vhich he has made over to any Additional! 
Sessions Judge. It is further provided that the i 
Se-ssions Judge may after the case or appeal is 
recalled, either try or hear the same himself 
or make it over for trial or hearing, in a(?eordance 
with the provisions of the Criminal Procedure 
Code to another Court. 

4, Code of Criminal Procedure (Second 
Ame»fliment) Act, 1946.-~'In a case before the 
Ih’ivy Council, it was lield that a High Court 
possesses no power to grant bail to a person 
who has been sentenced to imprisonment and 
who has been granted special leave to appeal 
to His JMaJesty in Council, Their Lordships 
however expressed the opinion that it would-he 
a proper and useful power to vest in a High 
Court of granting bail in such a case. As this 
could only be done by legislation, this Act 
introduces sub-sec. (2B) of Sec. 426 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1898 to the effect tliat 
where a High Court is satisfied that a convicted 
person has been granted special leave to appeal 
to Hi's ^rajesty in Council, it may if it thinks fit 
order that pending the appeal, the sentence or 
order appealed against, be suspended and also 
if the said person is in confinement that he he 
released on bail. 

5, Frofessiojos Tax Limitation^CAmendmcnt) 
Act, 1946. — ^V/hen the Professions Tax Limita- 
tion Act (XX of 1941) was enacted, the. 


intention of the Legislature was that the limita- 
tion of Rs. 50 prescribed under it should not 
be applicable to the tax on companies imposed 
by the Corporation of Madras under Sec, 110 of 
the Madras City Municipal Act. Doubts having 
arisen whether such tax would also apply to 
companies, this Act amends the Schedule to 
Act XX of 1941 by adding to it item Xo. 5 
excluding the tax oh companies imposed under 
See. 110 above. The amendment has been 
gh’en retrospective effect. 

6. The Insurance (Amendment) Act, 1946.-— 
This Act make.s several ameiulments to 
the Insurance Act IV of 1938 with the object 
of remedying certain nndesiralde fixtures in 
the administration of insuraiice conRanies. 

Ill Sec, 2 a “ iiolicy-hnider ” is described as 
including a person to W’hohi the whole of the 
interest of the policy-holder in the policy is 
assigned once and for all but not as iuchuling 
an assignee whose interest is defeasible or 
limited. 

Sub-gcc. 4 of See. 3 provides for cancellation 
of the registration of an insurer if tlie insurer 
has failed to have the registration rerieweil or 
if the Superintendent of insurance has reason 
to believe that any claim upon the iasurer 
arising in India under any policy of insurance 
remains unpaid for three months after final 
Judgment in regular course of Jaw, or if the 
insurer fails to comply with an order under 
Sec, 3jB. a new sub-sec. 7 is added to Sec. 3 
empo\vering the Superintendent of Insurance 
on payment of a prescribed fee not excr^eding 
Rs. 25 to issue a duplicite certificate of regis- 
tration to replace a certificate lost, destroyed or 
mutilated or in any other ease where he is of 
opinion that the issue of a duplicate certificate 
is necessary. 

A iie%v Sec. 3B has been added to Act TV 
of 1938 empowering the Superintendent of 
I Insurance when it appears to him while con- 
sidering an application for registration that 
the assurer’s rates, advantages, terms, and 
conditions, ottVa'ed in connection with life 
insurance business are not w'orkable or sound, 
to require the insurer to submit a statement 
to an actuary for a report as regards the 
soiindne.ss of the terms. Sec. 4 has been amended 
by raising the minimum limit for annuities 
and other benefits secured by polii'ie.s of life 
insurance from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 and from a 
gross sum of Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 and this 
provision is also made applicable to a provident 
society or a mutual insurance company. 

To Sec, 9, a sub-clause is added in connection 
with the refund of deposits -where an insurer 
has ceased to carry on in Britisli India any 
class of insurance business in respect of wdiich 
a deposit has been made in the case ivhere any 
insurance business is being carried on in an 
Indian State, in such a case the Court is 
empowered not to order the return of any 
deposits unless it is satisfied after giving notice 
to the Chief Insurance Authority of the piarticular 
State that the liabiUties of the insurer to that 
State have been satisfied. 




Laws of 1946 


In Ren. 10 a nnw sub-sec. {2A) Is added 
|ti'c%jdin" that, no inbiirer carrying on life 
insurance business sliall >»e cnMtiefl to be 
regiblerrd for any class of iuMuunnc business 
in addition to ciass or classes for Avluch he has 
been rcgiistered, unicss the Superintendent of 
Insurance is satisiied tiiat the assets of tlie life 
insurance fund are ade(j[uate to meet all the 
iiabiliries on life insurance policies. 

In »Scc. 22 a pro\'Lsioii is made empowering 
tlK* .Superintendent of Insurance wldic making 
an iin'cstigation or valiuition to call upon the 
insurer to pUice at the disposal of the actuary 
approv<?d by (lie Supeririiendcnt all the materials 
required by the actuary, A now .sub-sec, (2 A) 
has been athlcd to .See. 27 hrr increasing the 
amount of the iuvestiueiits where an insurer , 
accepts reassurance in respect of any policies 
of life insnram.'e issuf.’d li.x' another in.siirer and 
maturing for j-ayinent in India and for decreas- 
ing the investments where, the insurer cedes 
reassurance to another insurer. 

In See, 2h a pr.n iso is added for repayment 
of loans withiii months grashtHl in cojvtravt*n- 
tion of this section and In case of default ]trovides 
that the director, managm’, auditor or actuary 
bliall cease to lioid olhcc. 

In Rec. t5.1 a new' sub-sec, is added that no 
insurer incorporated or domiciled in Ihltish 
India shall hold any of his assets kept in an 
Indian State otherwise than in the name 
apj)roYed by the State. 

In Sec. 83 a further power is given to the 
i**^S?iperiiitendeiit of Insurance wdille orderirtg 
iiLspcetion, to utilise the services of an auditor 
or actuary. 

To sub-sec. 7 of Sec. 89 a proviso is added 
that where a nomination nrade iu favour of the 
wife of the person who has insured his life or 
of his wife and children, is expressed as being 
made under this section, then See. (5 shall 
be deemed not to apply to tiie policy. 

An amendment is introduced in Sec. 40 provid- 
ing that references to an insurance agent shall 
be construed as including an individual solicit- 
ing or procuring insurance business exclusively 
in an Indian State and holding a valid licence 
as an insurance agent. To the same section 
a new sub-sec. (2A) is added providing that 
no insurance agent shall be paid a commission 
or remunej'atiou in any form in respect of any 
policy not effected through him provided how- 
evvr that wliere a policy of life insurance has 
lapsed and another insmaiice agent effects the 
revival of the lapsed policy he may be paid 
commission for the same. 

A new Sec. -ISA is added prohibiting an 
insurance agent who solicits or procures life 
inaiirance business or any other irerson acting 
on behalf of an insurer who for the purpose of 
1 ife insurance business employs insurance agents 
from becoming or remaining a director of any 
life insurance company. 

A new See. 53 A is added whereby Ife is 
provided thafe no account shall be taken of 
any assets of an insurer consisting of unpaid-up 
share capital. 

To Sec, 5S a new sub-sec. (5) is added 
empowering the Court when making an order 
confirming a scheme for partial winding up of 


jan insurance company to jiuik*- such orders as 
fit conRdei’B iiecessary for tlio dt'posal of a 
I portion of tlte deposit of the comjiaiiy. 

Sec. (15 is amendf'd by jailing the amount 
of lls. 50 to 100 and the amount of JKs, 500 
to 900 in connection with the Jjusiness of a 
provident society. 

An amendment is introduced iu Sec. 70 
empowering the Superintendent of Irisurauco 
to cancel the registration of a pro\-ident society 
if he has reason to believe that, any ciaint upon 
the society under any jiolicy of isisuranco 
remains unpaid for 8 months aftvr ffnnl 
judgment. A further sub-sec. iu Sec. 70 
empowers the Superiideiideut of Jnsuranee to 
issue a duplicate certificate of i-egislration. 

Anew See. 71 issuhstitidcd for old Sec. 71 
making the prinisions cd* Sn-.s. 20. 82. 40 and 
53A appUcab]f 3 to a ])roviileiit society as tliey 
arc applicable to iusiircrs. 

A new Sec. 78.1 is addvd whu.-h prohibits a 
provident society frmu registering a name 
identical with that of an insurer 01 * another 
provident society. 

Sev. 85 whieii .provides fftr investment of the 
funds of a provkh.Mit sm-iety allow^s by a proviso 
to sub-sec. 8, loans to be made by a provident 
.society to a banking company. 

A new sub-sec. 5 is added to Sec, S7 em- 
powering the Superiuteudenb of Insurance by 
ai notice iu writing requiring a provident society 
to comply within a certain time with any 
directions he may issue to remedy -defects 
disclosed by am inquiry into the insolvency 
of such society and if tiie society fails to comply 
with such directions the Superintendent of 
: Insiu-ance may apply to the Court for the winding 
up of the society. 

, ^ A new Sec. S7A is added for the amalgama- 
tion and transfer of insurance business of a .j 
provident society with tiie iusurauee busine.s8 
of any other pro\ idenfe society an accordance 
with a scheme .sanctioned by the Superintendent 
of Insurance. 

• A new sub-sec.' (2) is substituted for the 
old sub-sec. (2) of Sec. 88 providing for fiudhec 
grounds for winding up a provident society in 
cases where registration of the society has been 
I cancelled or wlierc the society is found to be 
insolvent or wliere the. continuance of the 
society is prejudicial to the interest of tlie 
policy-holders. 

A new See* 08A is added whkdi prohibits 
granting of loans by co-operative life insurance 
.societies in the .same way as loans arc prohibited 
I by Sec* 29 of the Act in the case of other insurers. 

An amendment has been introduced in tlie 
Third Schedule to the Insuranee Act of 3988 
for keeping proper accounts of gross premium 
received and expenses of management. 

7. Indian Finance Act, 1946.— This Act 
by Seo; 2 cantinues for one year the duty- on 
salt manufactured in or imported by land into 
British India at the rate of one rupee and nine 
annas per standard maund. 
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y»'e. roiifisjucri the existing rates of inland 
vfir f.'i.ge : Sec, 5 cuntimies tbe additional duties 
•<-r eibitojiLs on rertain' goods rbargcable ^vifch a 
dutv of customs under tlie First Schedule to 
Mie‘lndmu Tariif Aet, 3034 (XXXIl of 1934) or 
uuder t hr Mud Schedule read with any notification 
of the Central (to%ernment for the time being 
in force, imposed by See. 6 of the Indian Finance 
Act, 104:2. except in the case of wines in Item 
03 (3) in the First Schedule of the Indian Tariff 
Act in wiiich case additional duty of one-half 
Instead of one- fifth of the amount of customs 
duty is imposed. By the same section all 
additional duty on betcinuts, cinematograph 
films not exposed and exposed, raw cotton, 
silver Inillion an<i silver sheets and plates and 
gold bullion and gold sheets and plate.s which 
isaxe undergone no proce.ss of manufacture 
sul)sequent to rolling, and silver and gold coins. 
Instead of t lie aditibnal duty, See. 0 provides 
fV>r the imposition and alteration of certain 
customs duty on the above mentioned articles. 

,Soc. 7 altcr.s the duty of customs on kerosene 
and mineral oils in regard to which nine pics 
arc taken off. 

The duty of excise on motor spirit is changed 
by the substitution of the word twelve in 
place of the word “ fifteen 

Sec. 9 alters the excise duty on hetelnuts by 
reducing the duty from two annas to one anna. , 

Sec. 1 0 repeals Ordinance VIIl of 1942 (The ! 
Cotton Fund Ordinance) whereby the duty ofj 
custom on raxv ciotton is withdrawn. 

Sec. 11 deals' with the imposition of income-tax 
and .super-tax at the. rates specified in the 
Schedule Parts 1 and II. Ko income-tax is 
payable on the first Ks. 1,500 income and no 
ta.x on a total income xvhich does not exceed 
Its. 2,000. 

On the next Bs. 3,500 the income-tax is 
charged at one anna in the rupee. 

On the next E.s. 5.000 of total income, the 
income-tax is charged at two annas in the rupee. 

On tiie next Ks. 5,000 of total income, the 
rate i.s three and a half annas in the rupee while 
on the balance of the total income beyond 
Bs. 5,000 the rate is five annas in the rupee. 

In the ca.se of companies and local authorities 
the rate on the whole of the total income is 
fixed at five annas in the rupee, 

.As regards the rates of super-tax, they 
range after the first Its. 25,000 from two annas i 
in the rupee to ten and a Iialf annas in the rupee ; 
•while in the case of wholly unearned incomes 
the lat.e of super-tax ranges from three annas 
in the rupee to ten and a half annas in the rupee. 

In . the case of every local authority and 
certain societies the super-tax rate is only one 
anna in the rupee on the whole of total income. 


8. The , Indian' Inceim"'Tax. .CAmendmesil) :; 
Act, 1948. — 8uL>-sce, (3) of Sec. 4 of the Income- - 
tax Act XI of 1022 pvovi<les for certain e.xeinp- 
tions from the total income of a person. The 
present Act inserts clause (xii) to sub-sec. (3) 
of Sec. 4 of the Act of 1022 whereby the income 
receh'ed in respect of a building the erection of 
which is begun and completed between tiie 
‘'■day of April 1046 and 31st March 1948, is 
exempted for a period of two years from the 
date of its completion from income-tax under 
the head “income from l^roperty”. 

Sec. 30 of the Income-Tax Act Xi of 1022 
provides for aUowance.s in certain cases in regard 
to newly erected buildings and machinery or 
plant and also in t.hc case of any building or 
machinery or 3 >lant which has been sold or 
discarded or demolishe<l or destroyed. 

It now further pro^ides in newly added clauses 
(xii), (xiii) and (xiv) for allowances in re.spect 
of cxi)cnditurc (not being in the nature of 
capital expenditure) laid out or expended on 
scientific research relating to a business or 
any sum paid to a scientific research a-ssoeiution 
or any sum paid to a uni\’crsity, college or 
other institution used for scientific research. 

9. Indian Oilseeds Committee Act, 1946. — 

India is one of the "Worki’s principal producers 
of oilseeds. In view of the. importance of 
oilseeds in the national economy it became 
necessary to ])ut oilseeds research, development 
and technology on a more permanent ba.sis. 
This Act therefore sets up a committee on the 
lines of other committees in respect of similar'- 
commodity such as the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. This Committee has repre.senta- 
tives of all the important interests on it and-is 
empowered to deal with problems connected 
with the production and marketing of oilseeds. 


In the case of companies the super-tax rate 
is also one anna in the rupee on the whole total 
Income but in addition to that further tax is 
charged ranging from two annas in the rupee 
upto seven annas in the rupee where in respect 
of that part of the total income which does not 
exceed the amount of dividends,, on the amount 
by which such part exceeds from 80 per cent 
to 60 per cent of the total income as so reduced. 


Sec. o of this Act Imposes a cess on all oils 
extracted from oilseeds and on all oilseeds 
exported out of British India. 

Sec. 4 provide.s for the constitution of the 
Indian Oilseeds Committee. 

Sec. 5 makes the committee a body corporate. 

Sec. 6 provides for filling vacancies in the 
appointments of the. members. 

See. 9 empowers the committee to apply the 
fund in the manner laid down. 

Sec. 11 provides for the collection of duty of 
excise* duty. 

Sec. 13 provides for inspection of mills for 
oilseeds and taking copies of records and 
accounts. 

iSec. 16 empowers the Central Covernment 
to (iissohe the committee. 

• !:5ec. 17 empowers the Central Goveniment 
to make rules for carrying out the objects of the 
Act. 

Sec, 18 empowers the committee to make 
regulations. 

19 . The Factories • CAmeiadbaEieist) Act, 
194^ — Sec. 34 of the Factories Act. 1934 has 
been amended by providing for decrease of 
working hours in that no adult worker shall 
be allowed to work in a factory for more than 
48 hours instead of 54 hours as originally fixed 
or where the factory is a seasonal one for more 
than 60 hours instead of 60 hours in any week. 


Laws of 1946 


.'JiM-. cn isa]soamf‘iidt*<l ]>y rfsirlciingt.lK'liOiirsn romplainofl tbal; st^parate r«^f?i.slratioiis in a 
(if wuj-k ]K-r (lay hi a fa(*t;ury for a<lulfc workers nnniber of territorii*s in Tiidia liavc iinpor^r*<l 
to is and 10 hours a day itisfead of 3 0 and 11 a great financial luirdeii oil thtun apart from tht* 
hours a day in a faerory and in a seasonal fai'tory embarrassment and confuKiuii tiiat arose as a 


speein'fly. 

S-e. is also amended providing that the 


' result of eoatlictiug trade inaiks being registered 
iu various territories in India. K. is with a 


.1 ‘i'. ,»o itihu imiriivieu uw *" — ' r ; , . — 

periods of work of an adult worker in a factory to avoiding <-oaniet of registiatioms m va- 
shall be so arranged that along with his intervals rious indiaii States and also to trade mart s 
for re";!, they shall not spread over more than registered m auy^ territory effective ny all 
ten and lialf hours or where the factory is a territories m India m which tracle m 


Si'aaonal one eleven and half horii-s in any day. 

Sub-sec, 4 of See. 44 of the Act of 1934 is amen- 
ded so that the exemption given by the Provincial 


tion has been enacted that this Amending Acr 
has been passer! , 

Sec. 4 of the Trade Marks Act of 1940 Is amend- 


Uovi-rnment or the (.'hief Inspector exempting this Act so as to empower the <_*entral 

anv or ail adult workers in anv factory from the Cfoyernment 'to appoint tsvo or more deputy 

imuiatUm of working hours shall remain in rt-'gistmrs eff trade _ marks to discharge certaiu 

force for a period not exceeding two months fuuetious of the registrar, 
from the date of the notice given to the Manager Sec. 10 is amended for extending the protection 
of ili(* factory provided however that the to trade marks wdiHi are Tcgistered in IrHiiau 
Provincial tlovcrnnient may (‘xtend the operation States. 

of such order for a pei'idd not exceeding six Sec. 10 is also made applicable to trade 
months at any om* time, .^cc. 45 is also amended marks in any Indian State. 

ten a (i a half hours Or w leiv toe l5c?oi^^ provides that a person who is registered in any 

mVif Anl > ^n^haii State to which Sec. S2A of the Act of 1940 

La -nm ^ ^ between applies, a.s jiroprielor of a 

a.m. a id < p.m. trade mark shall have the .same rights in respect 


fmdhebimc heh:,? ap^lietas Vr^i» 

a.m. a id < p.m. trade mark shall have the same rights in respect 

Sec. 47 which deals wdtli extra scales for over- thereof as are conferred by Sec. 21 on a person, 
time is also amended by providing this where registered under this Act as pu’oprietor of a 
a w'orker in a non-sea.sonal factory works for trade mark. 

more than nine hours in any day or for more Sec. 22 is also amended by extending ita 
than forty-eight hours in any week or in a provisions to any Indian 8tate. 

« htVaU % ™{be!r'fn®feUS:‘‘Sf’’lht “/.ts W ^g.V.'rSfln 

overtime to be paid at the rate of twice his , icMSTercfi m atu Jiidian btate. 

ordinary rat.e of pay explanation is added to Sec. 46 to include 

« , , . , . . ^ person who is registered in an Indian State 

11. The Pjrovident Funds (Amendment) Act> as .also a person aggrieved so that he is also 
l946.~Ccrtain judicial decisions have entitled to oppose registration of a trade mark 
cast doubts on tlie status of nommee,s under which conflicts with a trade mark registered by 
certain Ib'OMdent Fund Kiiles. Hence this him in an Indian State 

Act is passed to idarify the rights of a person a newsiih-sec k ‘idilwl tn v 7 r.rAvmh^« 

s^L’S^mvlSFirn^ “ 2;*Vop?teSr” nm'k 

IsSri^antnded J-undsAct, rigl.ta aK a praon regi«l«<..l 

ISTotwithstaiiding any thing contained in (.ninoxccriniv 

anv law for the time beimr in fnrre nr in ji.nv aauui einpoiuuiiig the 


ieposits provided that such subscriber die.s kays down that money.s belonging to a pjrovident 
)eforu the sura becomes payable. But if such fund constituted by a company for its employees 
lomination Is cancelled and another nomination shall be invested in tru.Ht secuVitie.s or deposited 


nominated in accordamx^ with the rules of the 

Fund shall become entitled to the exclusion 13. Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 3946 
of all -other person.s to receive the subscriber'.s — Sec, 282B of the Indian Cornpauie.s, Act, 1913 
deposits provided that such subscriber die.s kays down that money.s belonging to a provident 
?)efore the sura becomes payable. But if such fund constituted by a company for its employees 
iiominat ion Is cancelled and another nomination shall be invested in tru.Ht secuVitie.s or deposited 
is made by the depositor in his life-time or if a post office .savings bank. The limit of the 
such nomination becomes invalid for any reason amount allowed to be kept in the post office 
Then iu that case such person nominated does savings bank is only Its. 5,000 whicli has 
not receive the amount of the Provident Fund, been found to be msufficient to met*t the nmniug 

It is Also provicieii that if a nominee dies cionsementfv a" mS is’Sef 
l-’f^nh-w" Bomiiiation eeasea „f sJ_ gsls of the Vompalies Act] iVf.i 'eSS- 

TUteiio.sjbi. powering a company to deposit the excess 

12 . Ti-adp-Marlfs Art IQiJ?— • 5,000 in a special account Which may 

The Se Mml's AH^^^ ii only in a .scheduled bank, 

effective in Bntish India and not in Indian 14 . Railway Compaaias (Subatitation of 
(States some of which have their own Trade Parties in Civil Proceedings) Act, ISIS.- 
Marks Acts. The commercial community The Central Government acciuired the Bengal- 


r,T4 
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Ka^piir .Railway on Isf. Ociol>er Idi-i and 
a.:- 4 unt-(l rr*:spbnsibi!ity for the contractual 
4 .i4j",atio(j of llir laiiway conipany. There 
are a uuniber {»r niiirs pending in law courts to 
which tiic railway is a party, and dithculty 
ha-; arisen by rea.“ion of the Central CTOvcrnment 
oeconie the owners of the railway. 
Similar dilTieiiltA’- has also arisen in respect of 
iien;zai and j>rbrth-’vTestem and ilohilkund 
and "iCuraaon Piaihvays, tlie liability in respect 
of which has also been accepted by the Central 
CoverTimeiit, There are liquidators appointed 
to corapleie the Ikiuldatioii but owing to the 
change rd' ownership much delay is being caused 
in the coinpletioii of the .jiquidaliOn. 

Jfenre tliis -Act provides that in every civil 
]jrorceding pending, to ^^iiic•h the Bengal-Nagpur 
.Hathvay, the Bengal and the North-W'esterii 
hailway or the lloliilkund and Kumaon llaihvay 
is a pai'ty and which proceeding is founded on 
any right or liability assumed by the Central 
(Jovernmenfc, the Cuvernor-Cenerai in Council 
shall notwithstanding any thing to the contrary 
in tlie Code of Civil Procedure, 3 908, be deemed 
to be siibstitiited in the place of the railway 
corn}mn.v and such proctieding may he continued 
by or against the Governor-General in Council 
aiul the railway company shall be discharged 
from’ all liability in connection "with the 
proceedings, 

13. Indian Coconut Committee (Amendment) 
Act, 1946. — The Indian Coconut Com- 
mittee Act, 3944 which provides for the levy 
of ail excise duty at a rate not exceeding annas 
four per cwt. on copra consumed in mills and 
which amount is to be utilised by the committee 
for improving the cultivation and marketing 
of coconuts in Imlia, was passed as emergency 
legislation which remained in force only for a 
temporary period hence this Act is passed to 
continue the Indian Coconut Committee Act 
of 1944 on a permanent basis. Consequently 
Se«*. 9 of the Act is amended providing for the 
permaiicnt creation of a Coconut Improvement 
Pund, and for the application of the fund for the 
purpose of cultivatiQ!! and marketing of coconuts. 

16. Protective Duties Continuation Act, 1946. — 
This Act continues i'or a further period of one ' 
year after 81st March 3 947, the prot(*ctive 
duties on sugar, wood^mlp, paper, cotton, 
Bilk manulaotures. Iron and steel manufactures, 
magnesium cldoride and wheat and wheat Hour, 

The Act also extends for one year more the 
Sugar Industry Protection Act, 1932. 

17. Protective Duties Act.— Pending the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board for giving 
protection to industries this Act has been passed 
to empower Government to impose by executive 
action additional duties to restrict the inflow 
of goods from abroad. 

Sec. 2 empowers the Central Government to 
impose on any goo<ls produced or manufactured 
in any cfmntry outside India and imported into 
British India, a duty of customs which is to 
be deemed to be a duty leviable under the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1934. 

Bee. 3 provides that a Bill slu.ll be introduced 
in the Central Legislature to give effect to the 
proposals of the Central Government in regard , 
to the continuance of a protective duty' of j 
customs on foreign goods, | 


is. Ixidlatt' SoMiers CLItigatloii) Ameudmeiit 
Act, 1946— This Act restricts' tlie beneflt 
of the extended iim'datiun conferred by the 
exception to the proviso to .Sec. 11 of the Indian : 
Soldiens (Litigation) Act, to suits in vvhicli 
the right of ]4re-erni>tion which a soldier wishes 
to enforce on his return in respect of agricultural 
land, . . ■ , ' . , 

19. The Hindu Masrirled Wom®n*s' Right, to 
Separate Residence and Maintenance Act, 1946. — 
Even with regard to elementary rights of 
human beings, the position of a Hindu married 
W'oman is deplorable. This Act intends to give 
her the right of separate residence and main- 
tenance in case of her living under unbearable 
conditions. 

Sec. 2 provides that notwithsiandlng any 
custom or law to Uia contrary a Hindu married 
W'oman .shall be enlillcd io'sepaiatc rcsidiunT 
and rnainienanct* from lier imsband on one or 
more of the following grounds; — 

(3) if ho is suffering from any loathsome 
disease not eontracted from Iser, 

(2) if lie i.s guilt.y of sueh erueli.y towards her 
as remllu’.s it uimfe or undesirable for 
lier to live with him, 

(3) if he i.s guilty of desertion that is f.o .say of 
abandoning her 'without her eonseiit or 
against her wisli, 

(4) if he marries again, 

(5) if he ceases to be a Hindu by conversion 
to atiother religion, 

(6) if he keeps a eoncubine in the house or 
habitually re.sides with a concubine, 

(7) for any otlier jiistifieable cause, provided 
that she shall not be entitled to si-paiate 
residence and maintenance if .she is un- 
chaste or ceases to be a Hindu, or fails 
'iivithout suflieient canst* to comply 'svith 
a decree for re.stitut ion of conjugal rights. 

Bee. 3 says tliat the Ooiirt shall in determining 
the amount to be paid to fhe wife shall have 
regard to the .social standing of the partie.s and 
I the husband ’.s means. 

20. The Indusirial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946.— This Act .seeks to provkle 
for the framing of Standing Ortlers ” in ail 
industrial establishments employiiig one 
hundred or more worker.s. 

Experience has shown that “Standing 
Orders’* defining the conciition.s of reenutment', 
discharge, di.scipl inary action, holidays, l^ave, 
etc., go a long way towards minimising friction 
bet'ween the management and workers In 
industrial undertakings. 

This Act is made applicable to every industrial 
establishment wherein one hundivti or more 
workmen are employed and to .such class or 
classes of other industrial establishments as tiie 
appropriate Government may fri)m time to time 
by notification specify. 

Sec, 3 enacts that within .six months from the 
date on wdiich this Act become.s applicable, 
every employer or owner of an indii.strial 
establishment shall .submit to the Ciertifying 
Officer five co]ues of iiie draft Btaoding Orders 
proposed by him for adoption in hi.s industrial 
establishment;. 


Sc«*. 5 raactfi that on rreoljjtof the dral't !Stan<l- 
ing Orders, the OertU'ysng Oilicer shall forward 
a ropy Uierr-ofto tho <ra«le union of the workmen 
together witii a iioiiee in tht*. preserihed form 
retiuii'ing objections if anj* which the workmen 
may desire to make to lh<' draft Standing Orders. 
The Certifying Officer siiall after hearing tine 
olijcctions of l.'Oth the employer and workmen 
and after making such inoditications as he may 
think tit, shall then certify the draft Standing 
Orders. ' , 

Sec. 6 gives the right, of appeal to the employer 
a!id fclie workmen from the order of the Certifying 
Officer. 

Sci*. 7 provides that Standing Orders as certilied 
]^y the Certifying Officer .shall unless an appeal 
ivS preferred, come, into operation on tlie expiry 
of ;i0 days from the. date on which autheuiical.etl 
copie.s thereof aj‘e .sent to the employer and to 
tlie trade- imiori or other prescribed representa- 
tive.s of the workmen. 

Tlie A{;t furtlu.T provides for registration of 
the Standing Order.s and for po.sting them in a 
])roniinent place in the language understood by 
the workmen near tlie entrance of tlie estahlish- 
nieiit. The Standing Orders as certified .shall not 
be liable uriles.s by agreement, of ]iartie.s to any 
modification until after expiry of six months. 

Sec. 13 provhles for i.>ena}tie.s where an emxiloycr 
fails to comply wdth the provisiuB.s of the Act. 

^ Sec. 15 eiii powens the appropriate Oovcrnmenfe 

make rules for carrying out the purposes of 
the Act. A Schedule is annexed to the Act 
which state.s wdmt matters should be provided 
in the Standing Orders. 

21. Merchant Seamen (Litigation) Act, 1046. — 
This Act is intended for special protection in 
respect of civil and revenue litigatiofi of 
serving merchant seamen. ■ 

The Act defines “ Seaman ” as a person 
other than a person subject to naval law, who 
is employed or engaged under an agreement 
on board any seagoing ship in any capacity. 

Sec. 3 enjoins every party w'ho files a suit by 
presenting a plaint or who makes an application 
or appeal to any Court and wiio has reason to 
believe that any adverse party is a serving 
‘ seaman, to make a statement to that efiect in 
the plaint, application or appeal. 

Sec. 4 empowers the Collector to intervene in 
a case on behalf of a .seaman whom he lias 
reason to believe, is serving as a seaman and i.s 
unable to appear at the hearing by certifying 
the facts in the prescribed manner to the Court 
and the Courts shall suspend the proceeding 
and give notice to the Shipping Master. 

Sec. 7 empowers the Court to set aside decrees 
and orders against a serving seaman if such 
decree and order are passed against him while 
he is serving. 

See. 8 modifies the law of limitation in the case, 
of a sfainan who is a party by providing that 
the time that he has been serving as a seaman 
shall be excluded from computation- 

Sec. 9 provides that if any Couxt i.s iu doubt as 
to whether a seaman is serving or not it may 
refer the question to the Shipping Master. 


Bee. 10 cuii>owcrs the Central Covernmeni to 
make rule.s, 

■ ■ 22. The Mica ■ , Mine®. , Labo«.r , _ Welfare .. 
Fund Act, 1946. — 'flu* objc<'<. o( Ibis Act is 
to coimlitute a fund for the financing of acl iviiics 
and to i»romotB the welfare of labour employed 
in the mica mining industry. 

See. 2 empower.s the Central tlovernniBnt lo 
levy and collect, a.*^ a cc.ss, on all mica in whatci rr 
state exported from ISritlsh India a duty <>i' 
customs at- such lato not exceeding .six ami 
one-»|uartcr ad rahreai as the 

Central Government may fix. 

Tiie amounts so Tccfdved shal! ibon In* eredited 
to a fund to be < allcfl tht'. Mica Aliiic.s labour 
Walfare Fund. 

Bee. 3 provides that tins fund shall be applied 
}iy the Central (fovernment to meet expnndituro 
ill counoctiou witii int^asurcs in the opinion of 
the (Central Government, necessary or expcdiCMit 
to ])rom()tc the welfare of labour employed in 
the uma mining imlustry, towards the improve- 
ment of public health and sanitation, jirevcntion 
of disease, medical facilities, improvi meiit of 
educational faoilitie.s, w'ater supplies and standard 
of living including housing aud nutrition, etc. 

Bi'c. 4 eniiiower.s the Central Government to 
i'Oli.'^titutc two Advisory Committees one for 
the Province of Madra.s and one for the .Province 
of Eihar, taadvi.se <':tovermneut on a.ny matters 
arising out of the administration of this Act or 
thisFund. 

See. 5 empowers the Central Government to 
appoint insi 3 ector.s, Welfare Admin 2 strator.s and 
.such other officers as it tiiiuks necessary to 
administer and supervise the fund. 

Sec. (> empowers the Central Government to 
make rules to carry into effect the purposes pf 
this Act. 

23. The Reserve Bank of India (Amendment) 
Act, 1046. — Section 31 of tlm Jlaservo 
Bank of India Act, 1934 prohiLuts the issue of 
bilis of exchange, payable to bearer on demiviid. 
It does not however prevent the issue of pro- 
missory notes i>ayabio to bearer after a fixed 
' period. The- Issue of such iuomissory notes 
not only enabled anonymous holding.^ ajid 
thereby facilitating tax evasion but such ■])rO'‘ 
nii.ssory notes also became in effect after tlic 
expiry of the period, bearer bunds payable, oo 
demand, Such issue u'as therefore found to 
be undesirable. Besides, it was apprehended 
that the circulation of large <iuantitiea of such 
bank papers wiiich might be issued, by .some 
banks without adequate cover, might well pre- 
judice the credit of Government Is own paper 
cuirency. It was therefore decided to prohibit 
Buch issue and on 18 May 1946 an Ordinance 
was promu3ga.ted making it illegal for banka 
to issue promissory notes payable to bearer. 

'Jhis Act therefore nmv provides that not- 
withstanding anyt.hing coni allied in the 
JSTegotiable. Inst rumen t.s .Aet, 1S81, no person 
in British India other than the. lleserve Bank 
or the Central Government, shall make or is.siie 
any promissory note expres.sed to be payable ■ 
to the hearer of the instrument. 

Sec. 3 repeals the Bearer PromiSHory Kotes 
^FrohjMtion Issue) Ordinance, 1046. 


3it) 
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. 24. ' Tile ■ Essential SuppMcs (Temporary 
^ .powers) .Act,' !t46."-t'ontroJs in -respect' ofj 
rs'i’Saic r;isontial coiuinotUties (such as food-j 
f(j(fon juui wooljen textiles, paper, 
pctruiennj and pHroleum products^ spare parts 
<’f mocha nirally iirnpolled vehicles, coal, iron 
e-ntl steel and isiica) ha^'o been eontimied since 
jst („)<•! ober jiM(i through the Essential Supplies 
(Temporary .Powers) Ordinance, 1046. This 
lO’diTiance is now converted into this Act luakiug 
4 he diiration of iJie Act to be the period prendded 
in Sec. 4 of the Imiia ((‘entral Government and 
Lei'islature) A(d, ,1046. This Act by Sec. 2 
detines the essential cunriiiodities into eight 
classes as slated above. 

riec, n mnpowers the ('(uitral Government where 
it- apjaars to ]>e necessary or expedient for 
iiiaintaii)ing or increasing supjdies of any 
cs.sential coiuniodity or for securing their equit- 
a.ble distribution and availability at fair prices, 
to pass fU’der.s providing for regulating or 
prohil)iting the ]>roduction, supply and distribu- 
tion thereof and trade and commerce therein. 

iSc’. 4 einpoweis the Central Government to 
delegate its powers to })ass orders upon such 
otlicer or authority subordinate to the Central 
tJovernment or such Provincial Government 
or such oificer or authority subordinate to a 
Provincial Government as may be specified. 

5 empowers the Central Government to 
give directions to any Provincial Government 
as to the carrying into execution in the Province 
of any order made under See. 3. 

B?c. 6 ena<ds tliat any orders pa-ssed under 
Bee. 3 above shall he valid and effective notwith- 
standing anything inconsistent therewith 
contained in any other enactment. 

Sec. 7 provides for penalties for contravention 
of any order made under Bee. 3. 

S makes an attempt to contravene an 
order punishahie. 

Sec. u provides that where a company or other 
cor 1 ) 0 rate body contjavencs an order, every 
director, manager, secretary or other officer or 
agent thereof shall be deemed to be guilty of 
sueli coutraventiou, unless he proves that the 
contravention took place without his knowdedge 
or tliat he exercised all clue deligeuce to prevent 
such contravention. 

Sec. 10 provides for i>unishments for making 
i’alse statements or returns, with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to three years or, 
with tine or with both. 

Sec. 11 provides that no Gourt shall lake 
cognizance of any offence under this Act exc-ept 
on a report in writing of the facts constituting 
such offence, made by a person who is a public 
servant. 

Sec. 12 gives powers to Magistrates to try the 
offences iri a summaiy way. , . 

See. 13 enacts a special provision empowering 
First Class Magistrates and - Presidency 
Magistrates to pass a sentence of fine exceeding 
raxj»ees one thousand on any person convicted 
of contravening an order made under the Act. 
‘Bee. 15 enacts that where any person is prosecut- 
ed for contravening any order which prohibits 
him from doing an act or being ia possession! 


of a thing without lawful aut.h<.>rlt.y or wilhoul, 
a permit, licence or oi lier document, the bunlen 
of proving that he lias such authority, permit, 
licence or other document .shall be on him. 

iScc. 17 r(‘j)ca!s the Essenl-ial Bupi)lies 
(Temporary Pow’crs) Ordinance, 1640. 

25. Tlie Delhi Special Police Establishment 
Act, 1946, — In 1043 the Government of 
India, set up a Police Bfatf called Bpecial Police 
Establishment (War Dcfiartmcnt) under the 
Special Police Establishment (War Di'.parlmenf) 
Ordinance, 1043 for the purpose of investigating 
offences of bribery and eorruption conriected 
with the 'Department's of the (Amtjal ((o\eru- 
mciit. This Organisation did useful work in 
the investigation of cases in wiih'li ctuployees 
and the contractors of the Central Government 
were involved and in bringing offejiders to book. 

The above Ordinance lapsed on 30th Bept. 
1046. Accordingly this Act was passed with 
the object of making x)i'oviskm for tlie con-stitii- 
tion of a special police force for tht) Chief (V)Tn- 
missioner’s TTovince of Delhi for the investiga- 
tion of certain ott’emres committed in connection 
with matters concerning Departments of the 
Central Government, foj‘ tlie Superintendence 
and Administration of the said force ainl for 
the extension to other areas in British .India 
of the pow'ers and jurisdiction of members of 
the .said force in regard to tlie investigation of 
the said offences. 

This Act cxteiuls to the whole of Britisir' 
India. 

Sec. 2 providi.)s that nof-withstamling anything 
in the Police Act, 1861 the t.'eiitra] Government 
may constitute a .sjieeial iiolice force to be called 
the .Delhi vSpecial .Police Estahlishmeut for the 
Chief Commissioner’s Province of .Delhi fur 
investigation into the offences notified under 
Sec. 3 below. This police force is given all tlie 
powers, duties, jirivileges and liabilities whicii 
police oiRcers of the Delhi Province possess. 

Sec. 3 empowers the Central Government to 
specify by notifiration the offence.^ or classes 
of offences committed in connection with 
matters {concerning Departmenis of the Clentral 
Government which are to be investigated by 
the Delhi Special .Police Establishment. 

Sec. 4 vests the Superintendence of the Delhi 
Bpeeiai l^olice Establishment in the Ce!.itral 
Goverument w'hich may appoint an {)fflcer for 
its administration giving him the powers of au 
Insijector-Uencral of Police. 

See. 5 empowers the Oeutial Guv^umiueut to 
extent the operation of this Act to any area 
including Kaihvay areas in Britisli India and 
exteml the powders and jurisdiction of member.s 
of the Delhi Special Police Establishment for 
the investigation of the offences specified in 
Sec, 3 abo^’e outside Delhi. 

Sec. 6 provides that in <’ase any investigation 
is conducted ])y a member of Delhi Special 
Police Establislinient in a Governor’s Province 
the consent of the. Government of that Provin(.*e 
shall be. obtained. 

Sec. 7 repeals the Delhi Special Police 
Establishment Ordinance. 
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2S» TIj© Special Trilbisssals (Supplementary Tliis rule of marriage lias (»fteu Iji-en a l>ftrr!er 
Provisions) Act, 1S46, — Tlic Criminal wiikh is trictU.o be sunnouni ed by ^ou!'’ pfvst>n> 

I, aw Amendiiient Ordinance, l‘.H3 provided by following the i>ro(‘e<iui'e of gt-liin'j' Oin girl 
for the cousiilution of Bpeoial Tribunals for adopted by a stranger of a ditroroni >j<)h'(}. 
Jhe trial of specified cases allotted to them by There can however be no legal adnpilou of a 
tin' Central Coverniiient-. Two of these tribunals girl under the Hiudn I.aw.' ruMi'; opinion 
ceased to exist on Ist Oct. 194d. As questions in favour of th<>. modification of t)iis arehni*’. 
were liound to arise as to the ('ourts which rule lias necessitated legislation in f.lie. ikiroda 
should be regarded as their succpvssors for the and Indore States, jhit the general belief 
purposes of the Code of Criminal Procedure prevails that such ii]arj‘jage.s which are rai’c 
this Act has been passed replacing the Special are not lawful. 

Tribunals (Supplementary Provisions) Ordinance, 

JtOd and providing that where any spcciai piovnhs, tluJ notuith- 

frihiiTuil ceases to function the sentences or «<anding any text, rule ov interju’ctahon <4 the 

orii "if a.?!" .f r "Yifg’s '."■'"'fs'' 

jiurposi’H ttf till* Codfs of C'i‘imiiia[ Proceiiurc trgrf.*}. rC'r'j.i '‘.-'. I' 


"WTlimi'tf ol“„aum iurSfoii thereto heloui; to the name ,»/m 

‘umau.e»,toU!!hOhfia:^'‘^^^ V'f Mong to diUVroiit ilhisions of 

1 ivUpvp thp f.UnrooO in iUn orr. ! ^hC SamC CastC. 


shall not he void by' reason only of ti 


and where the oifenees charged in tim ease are 
alleged to have taken place In a PresideiK'y 


29. The Indian Tea Control (Amendment) 


T..nvn thej^shail bo deomed to have been passed AcT/ lff6,--Arthe orJ.Hr^™. 

by the Chief Iiesidenc.y AUigistiate. special export licences under the Indian Tea 


27. The Banking: Companies (Restriction of 
Branches) Act, 1946. -There has been in 


special export iiceuces under the Indian Tea 
Control Act, ItltlS are issued to eo\<*r ship- 
ment of the lialancc of (piotas for tea ontstand- 


mS^vears a ranid increase in new brandies export at the (Mid of the previous year. 

Of ,Ar.V4’ ;V piaf™ Who'S' a“to 

ba.tki,.g facUitics are aircaay available. bat ow^fto 

Complaints have been received regarding during the War, the Act was amended in lt)4;4 
failure of ,somc of the banks to repay deposits to e.vtciid their period of validity from 

received at new branches. In several cases Jwo to twelve months. Abnv that conditions 
new branches ha^’e •worked to the detriment returnt^d to normal, this s\cfc prox ides lor ' 
^ the interest of the depositors by involving the period of validity originally lixcd for these 
fTeavy ('apitalised expenditure out of proportion lioonces. 

to t lie resources of the bank, payment of high gee. 17 of the Indian I’oa Control Act, Ih^.S is 
lates of interest, speculative activities, mam- anicnded so as to ])rovide in sub-sec. CJA) for 
pulation of accounts, employment of imtmmed applying to the Committee for a special export 
and untuist worthy managers, etc. lliese licence covering the further quantity and the 
devtilopmcnts were considered to be dangerous Committee unless prevented by tlu; ojieration 
to the banking structure of the country and of any other provision of the Act shall grant 
leiK-c this Act has been -passed to control banking such licence. It is further provided that a 
blanches. special export licence issiual before bst April 

Sec. 3 enacts that no banking company shall Nalid upto 31st March 1047. 


or change the location of 30 . The Registration of Transferred Compa- 
Its cMstmg^ branch without obtammg prior nies (Amendment) Act, 1946.— The EcgiHfration 
peiini.ssion m 'writing irom the Reserve .Bank, TransftMTcd^ Com paiiies _ Ordinance, 11)12 
Before wiviTKir the TWM’uilsaifin tlie Tiesievve was ^passed with the (jbjcct of enabling 
Bank is authorised to' make an investigation evacuated from various ]tarls of tho 

into the affairs and financial position of the 


into the affairs and financial position of the owing co cucumsianci » arising 

banking compaiiv. ^ themselves 

^ _ operate m and from Britisli India, \\ith 

>Sec. 4 provides that if any bank opens a branch the termination of the war some of the companies 
or changes the loi-ation in contravention of registered under the (Ordinance arc desirous of 
Sec. 3 above, every director or other officer who going back to the countries of their original 
is knowingly and wilfully a party to such con- incorporation. With a view to facilitate their 
travention shall be liable to a fine which may return, this Act ha.s been passed, 
extend to one hundred rupees for every day 

during which that branch remains open for Sec, 2 inserts a new Sec. (2A) after tScc. 2 of the 
business. Registration of Transferred Companies Oidic- 

iince 1942 'Whereby the Central Ctoverniuent is 
28. The Hindu Mamag:es Disabilities empowered by order to (ancei the rcgiKStratioii 
Removal Act, 1946. — 'Under the Hindu I.aw% of any company umler this Ordinance on sudi 
a man cannot marry a girl of the same gotra terms and conditions as may be .specified in the 
or pravar. Tlii.s rule is not against eugenics order to safeguard the interests of all concerns, 
but it is an archaic rule prohibiting marriages 

between persons of the same, getra or pravai' 31. The Foreigners Act, 1946.-~-At pre.sent 
or between persons belonging to different sub- bnly permancidi mea-siires governing 

castes of the same caste. foreigners specifically are the. Registration of 

^ . 'Foreigners Act of 103U and the Foreigners 

This rule does not prevail among sudras and Act, ,1SM. The Act of 1030 provides for the 
even, among certain sections of the Brahmans making of rules to regulate registration of all 
and Kshatriyas it has been modified by custom, foreigners and formalitks connected tiierewdth, 
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llifir 'iiiovemciifc in, (»f dcpartui’e from, India,, 
'riu‘ Aft of I.SfU provides for the expulsion ofi 
foreigners and tlieir appreliensiou and detention 
■ pfiidiu" reuvivnl and for a l)an on their entry 
into India after removal ; the rest of the Act 
%vhifh provide.s for report on arrival, travel 
niKler a liecneG ami certain infklental measures 
can i>e. enforced onlj' ou the declaration of an 
emergency. Tlie needs of the war emergency 
were inet l>y the enactment of the Foreigners 
tirdinance in 1030 and the promulgation under 
it of the Foreigners Order and the Enemy 
Foreigners Order. Even at that, i.inie the need 
for more .^atMactory permanent legislation 
was recogni,seii. The. Foreigners Ordinance 
was fhei-efoT-e replaced by the Foreigners Act, 
JOlti, the life of which expired on 30i.h SepteintxT 
out was extemled by the Foreigners Act 
f Amendment) Ordinance, 1946 iipto 25tli March 
.10 IT. This Act ther<dbre has been' p'asscd to 
pliU.'C t.Iie legi,slaUon on foreigners on a 
perinanont basi.s and it provides for tiie exercise 
by the (;ential Government of certain powers 
in respect of tiie entry of foreigners into Briti.sh 
India, their pre.scnec in British India and 
their departuiTs from British India. 

Se(‘. 2 dofine.s a foreigner as meaning a person 
who is not a natural-born British Subject as 
defined in the British Kationality and Status 
of Aliens Act, 1914 or one who has not been 
granted a certilicate of naturalization as a 
British Subject or who is not a ruler or subject 
of an Indian State or who is not a nativo of the 
tribal areas. It is however provided that any 
British Subject who ceases to be a British Subject 
shall be deemed to be a foreigner. 

Sec. 3 empowers the Central Government to 
make orders and provisions with respect to all 
foreigners or with respect to any particular 
foreigner or any class of foreigners for prohibit- 
ing, regulating or restricting the entry into or 
departure from Britisli India of such foreigners. 

See. 4 provides for the lietcntion and confine- 
ment of foreigner internees. 


business under any rijangcfi naoi»‘. or 
and the Act is made applicable to a foreianer 
who enters British India after this Act .ha^ 
come into force.. 

Sec. 6 imposes ohligatioics on iiiastej-s (>f all ; 
vessels landing or embarking at a porl’. in British 
India passengers, to furnish retiirns giving 
part-ioulars as prescribed with re.spect to ; 
passengers or members of the crew wiio arc 
foreigners. The same obligations are also 
imposed on pilots of aircrafts. 

Sec. 7 imposes similar (d)ligatioiis on hotel- 
keepers and keejiers of furnished (jr uiifuniislied 
lorlgings or sleeping aceommodtit.iou to submit 
information in respect of foreigners accom- 
modated ill stidi prciuisc.s. 

Sec. 8 enijiower.s t.he ])feseribcd authoritrV to 
decide questions a.'? regards tlie true ualiunaliry 
of a foreigner and his decision is ma<ie ilnai. 

Sec. 10 empowers the Genkal Government t<» 
exempt tim applh alion of this A('t or any of 
the jirovisions of this Act with such moditica- 
cations or irouditions as may be. specified, in 
the case of any individual foreigner or any 
class or description of foreigner. 

Bee. 12 ejiipowers the pre, scribed authority to 
delegate its powers to any subordinate authority. 

Sec. 14 imposcH penalties for contravening -the 
provisions of this Act or of any order made 
thereunder and any per.son who is found 
of contravening any order or direction 01 '““"" 
provision of this Act is liable to be punished 
with imprisonment whicli may extend to five 
years and also liable to fine. 

See. 10 enacts I bad the provisions of this Act 
are in addition to and nothin derogation of the 
provisions of the .Registration of Foreigners 
Act, 1939, the .Indian i'assport Act, 1'920 and 
of any other enactments for the time being in 
force. 


See. 5 prohibits a foreigner from changing his i Sec. 17 repeals tlie Foroigriers Act of 1864, 
name, by W’hidi he ordinarily is known ami also [the Foreigners Act of J 040 .and the .Foieigaer.'j 
prohibits him from carrying on any trade or Act (Amendment) Ordinance of 1946. 
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■ I,‘ Tlie CrfiMittal Triises ^Ainendm^iat) Act,^'’' 5, TLe Facloms fAmmuimesit) Act® 111?.-- : 
1947 .-“Th'i 3 -Aft amende J:d 2d 01' the Orimiiiiai Thia Act iBserts a new section 33A i'a ibaptcr ill 
TrIhPB Act of 1924 by prescribins? lesser punish* of the Factories Act, 1934 and it empowers the 
-Ilian what nvis prescribed for second ProTincial Government to make rules requiring 
uilViidcr’s tliiul ofiV-uce vs'hioii punishment under a factory empJoyin" more than two hundred 
fric Act of 19:M was: found to be oppressive. workmen to provide a canteen for the workers 
^ ^T^iL n. r* .. ft" A * and to make rules as resjards the accommociatiori 

The Psfevenlaon ©f Coi rnption Act, 1947. tiierein and the food to be supplied to the workers 

dhe ub eet of tins Act is uj make pio- ^ 

visions for tiie more eh’eetive prevention of Cliargu, lor the iood, 
bribery a ufl corn ipti on. The A ct extends to the ^ 

Thole of Itritidi iudia and u]tplies to ail British 1947 -iThis^ ^Aet ^ ^ iHrjv “-?s 
>uib{.els ami ^M‘^vfnllsof^lw crown in any of JOO to Rs. GOO in s. 75 (1) 

oi’ the Indian Railways Act., 1890. H. 75 (i) 
S. G makt^s the ofiVuice under K. 102 of the provides tiiat the 'Railway Adnuiiistraliuji sliail 
Indian Bi-nal <,'ude, of takhis; gnitiiicatlon to not be responsible for tlie loss, destruetirui or 
hdbienee ]>ublie servani.s and the ofJVnee under deter icmition of any arileies laentioiied In rhe 
S. 105 of the Indian i'enal Code of olifcainiufj: St?coiid Schedule of the value of over Ks. 1(K> 
v.almdile ihln.u by puidie. servant witliout and lianded over to the Railway for carriage 
considcrafiuti c*iuuizalj]e oU'crices. unles.s, the value of such goods is declared. Now 

S. 4 pr.,ylc,e« tl,ut, serv.™t. 


considcrafiuti cnguizalde otl'crices. 

S. 4 inovides tliat whm-e a public servant 
accepts gratllication oroliicr valuable thing from 

;Th’irnnN,™;il {X«'''1biG7d'that"hti-i, Exchange Regulation Act, 

shall 1) , jjicsn md to laiu ^ 4947.— This Act is intemh'd to reguiate and 

lioation or vaJu.ibit Ihinw, as a 1 twaid. control payments and dealings in foreign exchange 

8. 5 makes it an offence punishable with im* and securities and the import and export of 
prisonment for a term which may extend to 7 currency and Inillion, 
years or with fine if a public servant commits 

crimhmi misconduct in the discharge of his duty This Act applies to British subjects and 
and defines eriiuinal misconduct as habitual servants of the Crown in any part of India and Is 
OM peptance of gratification or valuable thing to remain in force for five years only witfi pow'er 
"■TOhuut consideration as a reward or as obtaining to tlie Central Government to extend it for a 
some advantage by illegal or coiTU])t men.ns by further period not exceeding three years. 

abusing his position. ^ restrictions on dealings in 

8. C requires previous sarwtion for prosecution foreign exchange and provides that no person 
under S. 101 or S, 105 of the Indian Penal Code other than an authorised dealer shall except with 
or under snh-sec. (2) of S. 5 of this Act. the previous permission of the Reserve Bank in 

8, 7 enables a iierson^eharged with an offence India buy or borrow from or sell or lend 

under tin* abovementioned seidions to be a any person not being im 

competent witness and to give evidence on oath foreign exchange. It 

in disproof of the charge or charges made against proyde.s that no person even though an 

iiiui if he .so choo.ses to do. tran.saelion 

for the conversion of Indian ctimmcy into 

3. The Indian Extradition (Amendment) foreign currency or Piee -mmi without the per- 
Act, 1947 — By this Act a new sub-.section 2 is mission of the Kc-serve Bank at rates of exchange 
added to s. 8A of the Indian Extradition other than those fixtHl by the ileserve Bank. 

Act, J.903 coiifciTing powers on llic Di.striet 

Magisfratc niul the Chit-f Presidency Magistrate -tliws restriction however does not ])revfnt a 
ill relation to tlui taking of a (lcpo.sit in lieu of perfson from buying from any post office any 
faking a homi as riHiuired by s. 8A and h^reign exchange in the form of postal order.s or 
nroviding for forfcilurt! of bonds and discharge money orders. 

of snief.ifs. a.nthorisftd dealer is defined as a ]ierson 

4. The Co0ee Market Expansion (Amend- whom the Ileserve Bank autiioriscs to deal in 
ment) Act, 1947.— 8. 3 amends s. 4 of foreign exchange, and he has to abide by all 
Coffee Market iCxpansion Act, 1942 providing directions as the Ileserve Bank may from time 
rliat the Ala rketing ‘Board shall (‘ 0 usi.st of re- to time think fit to give. 

prcsentatlves off he Central Government, Madras „ ^ 

Government, Alysore Slate Travancore State, p. 5 provides that no person in or re.sident hr 
Cochin State, of the Coffee trade interest British India shall make any payment to any 
including certain Coffee Planters Associations persem resident outside India or draw, issue or 
and certain representatis^es of the Labour negotiate any bill of exchange or promissary note 
Organisation, so as to transfer any payment to any person 

4 J .1 T -j- . n 441 * 4 . mo- • resident outside India or place any sum I 0 

Bj’ 4 the Indian Coffer Ct.ss Act, 193i> i.s f,iie credit of any person resident outside India 
repeafeu. without the permission of the Reserve Bank. 

By s. 5 the expressions ^‘Controller of In short this .section imposes restrii^tions on 
Coffee ’* and " Deputy Controller of Coffee ” are payments in any manner to a per.son resident out- 
changed into “ Ciiicf Coffee Blarketing Officer*’ side British India without the permission of the 
and “ Deputy Chief Coffee Marketing Officer. Eeseiwe Bank. 
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f; fDr kf-epin^ a blocked poeounfc 

v/here the Tyosorve Bjiuk gives permission to 
junke pfiVjueu!. io any person resident, outside 
Brltiui India. 


S. 7 provides Tor maintaining special aeooimts 
)n rhe case of x^crsons resident in any territory 
10 vriioin payments are to be made. 


8 imposes restrictions on import or export of 
f^old or siiver or cnrrency notes and bank notes or 
coins without the permission of the Reserve Bank. 

B. 9 empowers the Central Government, to 
ncQiiire foreign exeliange from any person who 
owns sueli foreign exchange, 

8. 10 deals with the duty of person?; entitled 
to receive foreign exchange or make payment of 
rapees. 

S. 11 gives power to the Central Government to 
Imi^ose oondifions cm tiie use or disposal of or 
dealings in gold and silver prior to tlieir imrmrt 
into British India, 


S. 12 om])owcrs tlie Central Government to 
prohibit II le export of any goods from British 
.India unless the declaration is made by the 
cMi.iorter that the aniount representing the export 
value will be paid in the pre.scribed manner. 


R. l;l prohibits export and transfer of securities 
outside India. 


B, 14 empowers the Central Government to 
order any security belonging tp any person to foe 
held in the custody, of an unthorlsed depository. 

B. Ifo deals with the acquisition by the Central 
Government of foreign securities. 

B. 17 places restriction on person.s resident in 
British India from making settlements and trusts 
otherwise tiian by will in favour of persons 
resident outside India in certain territories. 


B. IS ])rovides that no person resident in British 
India shall e.xcept with the perruission of the 
Kaserve Bank do any act whereby a company 
which is controlled by persons resident in India 
or the United Kingtldiii t'cases to lu‘ so controlled 
mid 110 person shall ieiid any inauey fo any 
company whicli is controlled by persons re.sideht 
outside India elsewhere than in ifop p pi ted 
■Ivingdoin or certain not.ified territories. 


S, 10 PiiiptiWers the Central Government to 
take searidi and call for information from owners 
of foreign exchange and foreign securities, 

B. 21 deals with agreemephs apd eopjraor^ ejn- 
tered into for evading the provisions of thps Act. 


H. ‘2d provides for puiuslmienfc for contravening 
the provisions of tins Act. 


S. 25 empower-s the Central Governrq.e'ftt to 
give directions to the Reserve Bapk for the 
jjurposos of tins Act. 


S. 27 empowers the Central Ctovemment to 
make rules for carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


8. The In^an Navy (Blsciphne) (AmendmeBl) 
Act, 1947.— 'riiis Act amends s. 90 of 
the Naval Bisetpline Act as set forth in the 
First Schedule to the Indian Navy (Discipline) 
Act, 19d4 and makes provisions respecting 
discipline of persona under engagement io serve 
His Majesty. 


For the old a, 90 a new s. 90 is sub. 
stltiited providing that If any person enf,ers 
into an agreement with the Central Government 
to serve His Majesty In a particular ship and 
agrees to become subject to this Act such person 
shall so long as the engagement remains in 
force and although he may hot be actually serving 
in any ship be subject to this Act as if he belongs 
to His Maje.sty’s Navy. It further empowers the 
Central Government by order to direct that any' 
such person while subject to this Act be deemed 
to be officer or petty officer for the purposes of 
of this Act, 


9. The- Sugar (Temporary Excise Dufy) Act, 
1947. — The ex-factory price of sugar wa.s 
raised by Rs. 4-4-0 a maimd with effect from 2:Jrd 
October 194(5 and an Ordinance called the Sugar 
(Temporary Excise Duty) Ordinance, 1940 was 
issued to recover the excess price of Rs, 4-4-0 on 
existing stocks held at the old price. The time of 
expiry of tins Ordinance %vas in June 1947, 
As it was necessary to eontimie tlie xwovisions of 
this Ordinance in as much as it was considered 
that the assessment and recovery of the duty from 
the various stock-holders would take some time 
more, thi.s Act has been passed to give effect to 
the i)rovi.sions of the Ordinance, 


S. 2 provides that the expiry of this Ordinance 
shall not aff’ect the liability to pay the duty 
levied uivler that Ordinance or the liability to any 
penalty thereunder and for the purposes of 
enforcing the recovery of the duty. 


, S. 2 provides for giving power to the factory 
owners and wholesale dealers to recover the 
on sugar from their buyer.s in respect of s.ales' 
made at the old price. 


10. The Explosives (Temporary Provisions) 
Act, 1947. — This Act continues fur a limited 
period the ]>o\vers of the Central Government 
to exempt, tlie ioa<ling, unloading, handling, 
storage and conveyanee of ammunition, explo- 
sives and inflamnuibie substances from certain 
restrictions and provides in the interest of safety 
for tiiC regulation of such operations. 

'fhe Act is made to remain in force for two 
years only. , 


S. 2 empowers the Central Ga'cernnient to 
declare that certain restrictions which are 
imposed under any law shall not apply to the 
loading, unloading, liandling, storage or convey- 
ance of amnmiiitlon explosive.s and inffainmah'le 
substances . 


Bueli order or declaration nncler s. 2 
shall apiffy only to the ports of Raracdu and 
Yizagapatam and to railways over which sncii 
substances are carried to or from those ports. 
It furtJ'ter provides for regulating the loading, 
unloading and handling of siu'h substances. 

S, 4 provides for punishment for contravention 
of any order made under the Act. 


it The Reserve Benh e{ India (Ameiidmeiit) 
Act, 1947. — The Government of Burma 

has decided to entrust the currency and coinage 
of Burma to a Currency Board of its own and has 
given notice to the Government of India under * 
i ndia and Burma (Burma Monetary Arrangement 
Order, 1937 for the tcrmiuatioh of the joint 
monetary arrangements governing India and 
Bm’ina with effect- from lat April 1947. As a 
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^ result tlie Beaerve Ban!: ceased from tliat date to 
fuin f(t> banker to Mie Government of Burma 
or to manage its note issue. Renee this Act 
eaanii',-. tlie Keserve Bank to whid up its affairs in 
rh;it couiifrv ov deifcTimcr from the licserve Bank 
0 . Jiitiia Att lOa-i all r^ftrences to Burma. 

Provision has aico been made in the Act to 
J abollah the Ihm'?ooii -isare register of the Banlc 
; and to trajisfer the elective directorship from the 
iiangooii to the Madras area, 
f The amendments in this Act are therefore all 
' formal for aboifehins? ail references to Burma. 

I S# V ' , 

‘I 12.' • The RasIwaFS (Traasporl: of 'Goods), 

Act, 1947. — During the war railway priority \yas 
^ xereised under Buie fthA of the Defence of India 
rtules in respect of certain essential commodities, 
'fiie eoiitimianee of such control is necessary so 
'long as the present shorhige of the essential I 
commodities coutiime and some foriii of priority I 
control is essential for the movement of essential * 
commodities by rail without delay and in pre- 
ference to less important movements. This Act 
therefore seeks to empower the Central Govern- 
ment to exercise ]irGfereiiC.o in j-espect of certain 
essential commodities for a period of one year. 

S. S empowers the Oeai'ral Government or any 
person anthori.sed on their behalf to direct any 
railway administration to give special facilities or 
preference for the transport of any of the goods 
mentioned in the schedule or to refuse to carry 
such goods. 

S. 4 provides that inspite of any provision 
coi^alnecl in the Indian Raiiw'ays Act 1890 to 

contrary every railway administration shall 

be bound to carry out such directions. 

13. The Delhi Muslim Wahfa (Amendment) 
Act, 1947. — The Delhi Muslim Walcfs 
Act XIII of 1943 does not contain any provision 
'as to the authority which ia competent to accept 
the resignation of a, member of the Majlls-i-Awkaf 
or of the iSadr. of the Majlis. 

Accordingly ss. 7 and 8 of the Act/ of 1943 
are amended empowering the Majlis to accept 
tiie resignation of any of its members and the 
vacancies so caused to be. fflled in the manner 
provided by section 10 and also to accept the 
resignation of a'^Sadr aijd to elect another Sadr. 

From the experience gained of the aetual 
working of the Act of 1043 it has been found that 
lUutawallis of Wakfs do not co-operate with the 
Majlis in supplying tlie necessary information 
about tlie Wakls which are in their charge with 
tiie result tliat the Majlis has found itself helpless 
ill work. Under the circumstances power i« 
given bv this Act by new ss. 72 and 73 to the 
Majlis or the Nazir to summon and enforce the 
attendanci^ of -svitiiesseas and To compel the 
production of documents, 

B. 73 provides for {lenalties wliere a MutawaBi 
foils to apply for registration of a "Wakf or to 
farni.sh information as required by the Majlis or 
the Nazir or to carry out the directions of the 
Majlis or the Nazir or to do any other act which he 
is lawfully required to do by this Act, 

14. The Induslrial Disputes Act* 1947.— • 
This Act ia intended to promote indnstriai peace 
ill tlie country and it malv'es provision for the 
investigation and settiemeiat of industrial 
disputes and for certain other purposes. It 
extends to the whole of British India. 


It defines industry '’‘as meaning any business, 
trade, undertaking or mauufoclure aod includes 
any service employment handicrafr or induatrlei 
occupation and '‘wTirkman’' means any persou 
employed in any industry to do skilled cr loiskin- 
ed manual or clerical v/ork for rew'ard. 

S. 3 requires every Industrial establishment 
employing one hundred or more workmen to 
constitute a Works Committee consisting of 
repmsentativea of employers and w’orkmen and it 
is provided that it shall be the duty of the Works 
Committee to promote mGasure-s for securing 
and. preserving amity and good relations lietween 
the employer and workmen. 

S. 4 provides for the apixdm'meiit of concilia- 
tion officer charged with the duty oi mediating 
ia and promoting the seitiemcnfc of industilai 
dispiite.s. 

S. 5 provides for the appointmentr of Tiourds of 
Conciliation consisting of an independent. 
Chairman and equal number of persons to re- 
Ijresent the partie.s to the dispute. 

S. 6 empow^'crs the aiDipropdate Governmertt to 
constitute a Court of Inquiry, 

S. 7 empowers the appropriate Government to 
constitute one or more Industrial Tribunals for 
the adjudication of industrial dispute.^ in accord- 
ance with the provi sions of tins Act . 

S. 10 provides for reference of disputes to 
Boards, Courts or Tribunals. 

S. 11 lays down the procedure for conciliation, 

S. 12 provides for duties of conciliation officers. 

B. 13 provides for duties of the Boards. 

S. 14 provides for duties of Courts. 

S. 15 provides for duties of Tribunals. 

S. 18 says that awards made by the Board or 
the Court or the Tri bunal shall be binding. 

Ss, 22 and 23 deal w'ith strikes and lockouts 
and they prohibit sudden strikes and lockouts 
without due notice and prohibit a workman 
from going on strike. 

B, 25 prohibits financial aid to illegal strikes 
and lockouts, 

S.s, 26 to 81 provide for penalties for 
illegal .strikes for instigation to illegai strikes, fbr 
breach of settlement or award and for disclosing 
conMential information, etc. 

S. 32 provides for punishing every director, 
manager, secretary or agent in the case of an 
offence committed by a company. 

S. 33 provides that during the pendency of 
proceedings or dispute the conditions of service 
etc., shall remain unchanged. 

S, ,35 protects every person wIto refuses to take 
part in an illegal .strike or lock-out from being 
expelled by any trade union or society or deprived 
of any right or benefit. 

S. 36 allows a party to an industrial dispute to 
be represented by an officer of a registered trade 
union but not by a legal practitioner except w1ien 
the dispute is being heard before a Court or 
Tribunal. 

S. 38 empoTvers the appropriate Government to 
make rules for giving effect to the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sj^ 40 repeals the Trade Disputes Act, 1929. 
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Tliere Is a scliedule annesed to iMa Act de- 
serlMng iodostries which may be declared - to be 
p-ablic utility services, • 

' . 1) . -Traiisoort for the carriage of passengers 

or goods by land, water or air (other than 
railways),' 

Coal. 

■ S) Cotton textiles. 

Food stuffs. 

Iron and Steel, 


4 ) 

6 ) 


IS. ■ htmtd Forces (Emergeiiey Dsiixos) Act,| 
1941 — Buiing the war, Defence of India 
Buie 18(3) empowered the Central Government to 
direct the employment of persons subject to the 
Indian Army Act or ladian Air Force Act in any 
undertaking essential to tlielife of the community. 
The Defence of India Buies having now expired 
8ueh an undertaking cannot he lawfully ordered 
and so with a view to empower Government to' 
maintain services vital to the community and to 
make use of troops or naval or air force personnel 
for the purposes, this Act has been passed. 


expiry of this Act and the appropriate Qovern- 
ment may use or deal with any requisitioned 
land in such manner as it thinks fit. 


S. 4 provides for giving possession of requisi- 
tioned land to the person entitled to the same 
when the Government decides to release such land 
from requisition. 


S. 2 provides that the Central Government may 
at any time declaro any specified service to be a 
service of vital importance to the community and 
upon such declaration it shall be the duty of every 
person in the Army, or the Air Force to obey 
any command given by any superior oEBoer in 
relation to employment upon or in connection 
with the service specified in the declaration. 


S. 6 empowers the appropriate Government to 
acquire requisitioned land and such decision shall 
not be called in question in any court, 

S. 6 provides for payment of compensation for 
land in respect of which the requisition is con- 
tinued and for compensation for acquisition of 
requisitioned land. 


S. 8 provides for delegation of the powers given 
under the Act to the Central and Provincial 
Governments. 


16. The Trading with the Enemy (Contiiniiaice 
of Emergency Provision) Act, 1947.— This 
Act provides for the continuance of the special 
powers enjoyed by the Government of India 
under the Defence of India Eules and the Emer- 
gency Powers (Continuance) Ordinance 1946. 
Although hostilities ceased long ago it is obligato- 
ry on the Government of India to maintain the 
general prohibition against trading with enemies 
• until peace Treaties are signed. Similarly it is 
their responsibility to continue to look after 
enemy property until it is liquidated or released. 

S. 2 provides that notwithstanding the expiry 
of the Defence of India Act 1939 and the Emer- 
gency Provisions (Continuance) Ordinance 1946, 
certain provisions of the Defence of India Eules 
mentioned in the schedule to this Act shall 
continue in force. 


18, Imports and Exports (Control) Act* 
1947. — The control over imports and exports 
was imposed under Buie 85 of the Defence of 
India Buies and under the Emergency Provisions 
(Continuance) Ordinance 1946. The Continu- 
ance of such control is neces.sary to avoid any 
disturbance to the economy of the country 
during the transition from war time to peace 
time conditions and hence this Act has been 

g assed extending its operation to the whole of 
ritlsh India. 


S, 3 empowers the Central Government to make 
provision for prohibiting, restricting or other- 
wise controlling in all cases or in specified class of 


cas_e3 and rabject to such exceptions p 


imposed, the import or export of goods, an( 

this purpose to impose conditions on the clearance 
of any goods imported into British India. 

S. 5 pro\’ide» for punishment with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to one year or 
with fine or with both for contravening any order 
made under this Act. 


S. G requires a compkiint in witing from the 
Customs Collector or an officer specified in that 
behalf before the case is tried. 


10. The Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara Henf. 
Control Act,'1947.--The object of the Act is to 
control the rents of premises in certain areas 
in the Provinces of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
and also to control evictions. 


S, 3 says that the provisions of the Defence of 
India Eules as continued in force by s. 2 and 
all orders made therein shall-have effect. 


S. 4 empowers the Central Government to 
delegate its powers under the Act to any officer or i 
authority. 


The Act is not made applicable to any premises 
the construction of which is not completed and 
which are not let to a tenant before the commence- 
ment of this Act or to any premises belonging to 
the Government, 


S, 5 provides that no order made under the 
provisions of this Act shall be called in question 
in any Court. 

17. The l^uisitiOEed land (Ce&idimance of 
Power) Act, ISdT.—TMs Act provides for the 
continuance of certain emergency powers in 
relation to land which has been requisitioned 
under the Defence of India Act, 1939. 

S. 3 provides that notwithstanding the 
expiration of the Defence of India Act 1939 and 
the rules made thereunder and the repeal of the 
Beqffisitioned Band (Continuance of Powers) 
Ordinance 1946, all requisitioned lands shall 


S. 3 provides that no tenant shall be liable to 
pay any rent in excess of the standard rent 
except in the case of a lease entered into before 
1st January 1939. This Act expressly provides 
that no agreement for payment of rent in excess 
of the standard rent shall be valid if such 
agreement is made after 1st January 1939. 

S. 4 provides for certain lawful increases of 
standard rent. 


S. 5 makes it unlawful for the landlord or his 
agent or the tenant to receive any premium In 
addition to the standard rent. 

8, 7 provides that all disputes regarding the 
standard rent shall be deterjifined by the Court 


coptinuft to be subject to requisition until the (and also to fix the standard rent In specified cases. 
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S, S provides tiiafc the landlord shall giva 
notice of any increase in ren& whenever it is 
'■■"':penniBslble. ' 

B. 9 provides that no tenant shall he evicted 
hd1cs 3 he has not paid nor tendered the arrears of 
rent within one month of the service of a notice 
of demand or unless the premises are nsed by the 
tenant for a piurpose other than that for which 
thoj are let out or if he assigns or sublets without 
the consent of the landlord or if the premises 
being let for residence neither the tenant nor any 
member of his family comes to reside therein 
for a period of six months prior to the date of the 
. hling of the suit- or w’here the landlord bona fide 
requh'cs purely residential premises for his own 
iisG and occupation or where the tenant being in 
■ i lie employment of the landlord ceases to be in 
Kf'rvice or where a tenant is guilty of nuisance or 
causes, substantial damage. 

B. 10 gives right to the landlord to take possess- 
ion of his vacant- ground for purposes of erecting 
buildings. 

S. 11 empowers Government to require posse- 
ssion of premises the standard rent of wMch is 
not less tiian two thousami four hundred Eupees 
per year whenever they become vacant. 

S. 12 provides for keeping the premises in good 
repair by the landlord. 

B, 13 provides for penalties for failing to 
comply with the provisions of the Acts. 

S. 14 provides that any question arising under 
this Act shall be determined by the Court. 

15 repeals Delhi Bent Control Ordinance 
1944, ISTew Delhi House Eeiit Control Order 1939 
and the Ajmer-Merwara Control of Eenfc and 
Eviction Order 1946. 

20. The Indian Finance Act, 1947. — S. 2 

for the first time in history discontinues for the 
year beginning from 1st April 1947 duty rvhich ' 
used to be formerly levied on Salt manufactured 
in or imported by sea or by land into British 
India. 

S. 3 continues subject to certain modifications 
for a further period of one year inland postage 
rates. 

S, 4 continues the additional duties of customs 
imposed by s. 0 of the Indian Fixiaace Act 1942 
read with the Indian Tariff Act 1934 and as 
modified by s. 5 of the Indian Finance Act 1946, 

sS. 5 continues the temporary export duty on 
raw' cotton and the enhanced rates of export 
duties on raw' jute. It further enhances the. 
export duty on tea and fixes the same rates of- 
income-tax and super-tax and makes certain 
I.trovisions relating to inconie«tax and super-tax 
and Excess Profits Act. 

21. The Biislness Fifofifs Taa: Act, 1947.— ■ 
The object of this Act is to impose a special 
income-tax on the profits exceeding one lakh of 
rupees of business professions and vocations. ' 

The word business is defined by s. 2(3) as 
including any trade, commerce or manufacture or 
any profession or vocation the- profits of which are 
chargeable under s.lO of the Income-tax Act but, 
^'xoiuding the profits of a- professional man 
W'orking for a salary, 

Sub-d. 17 defines “ taxable profits ” as mean- 
ing the excess of profits over one lakh of 
rupees a year. 


S, 4 provides for levying a tax of sixteen and ■ 
two-thirds per cent on the biisiaess profits. 

S. fijprovddes for relief when there i« deficiency 

of profits. 

S. 8 deals with payiae-nt of the tax by com- 
panies and the subsidiary companies and the 
section follows the corre.sj.<oaf!lng Excess .Profits 

Tax provision, 

S. 9 provides for the aggrega,tlou of profits 
made by individuals earning ‘more than oiif* 
lakh of rupees from various uusiiiesses with the 
object of counteraetiug the possible loss of 
revenue. 

S. 10 allows .reduction of business profits iu 
computing income for income-tax and super-tax 
purposes, 

S. 12 deals wdth the assessuieiit, of tax. 

S. 13 empowws the levy of provision:!.! assess- 
ments. 

The rest of the sections ending with s. 24 seek 
to make applicable the same maciiinery of 
assessment, appeal, etc, as applies to Excess 
Profits Tax. There is a schedule annexed, at the 
end containing rules for computation of profits . 

22. The Income-tax and Excess Frogls Tax 
(Amendment) Act, 1947. — The main object of 
this Act is to include in the .Indian Income-tax 
Act, 1929, provisions enabling income-tax to be. 
levied on a profit or gain arising from the sale, 
exchange or transfer of a capital asset. For 
this purpose several arnondnients have been 
introduced to the Income-tax Act. In addition 
the Act amends the Excess Profits Tax mainly 
by making provision for terminal losses occurring 
after the excess profits tax has ceased. 

A new clause (4A) is added to section 2 of the 
Income-tax Act of 1922 defining “'capital assets” 
as meaning property of any kind excluding 
agricultural land whether connected or not 
connected with any business Init not including 
personal effects siicli as jew'ellery and furniture. 

The charging section 4 of the Act of 1022 is 
amended by including therein capital gains 
arising from the sale exchanged or tranffier of 
securities. 

A similar amendment is made, to section 6 by 
adding an additional head of iucomo namely 
“Capital gains” and a new section {12.B) is added 
providing for assessing tax on capital gains. 

The Act introduces consequential ainendnients 
to certain other sections of the Act of 1922, 

s. 16j 17 and 18 of this Act introduces amend- 
ments to the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1040 
in order to prevent escape of excess proiits made 
by certain businesses to which the Exce.«s Profits 
Tax had not applied. 

, The Eeserv# Baal .of India (Second 
Amendment) Act, i947,-™The external value of 
the rupee is regulated by ss. 40 and 41 of the 
Eeserve Bank of India Act 1934 which oblige the 
Eeserve Bank to buy and sell sterling without 
limit between certain specified rates above and 
below one shilling sis pence to the rupee. Under 
the Articles of Agreement of the Internationa 1 
Monetary Fund, the countries which are 
members thereof are required to iix the par values 
of their currencies in terms of gold and exchange 
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rnfps nre (letenmned by the ratios which par 
vahif'fj bear to each other. As a result of Xuclia 
I 'Peoniini? a member of thelnternationalMouetary 
l und and the fixinij: of par ^^aliies,. sterling has 
ceased io be the .sole detcrniimhg factor of the 
external value of the rupee. 

This Act therefore by s. 4 repeals ss. 40 and 
<\l of tiie Act of 1934 and substitutes a new 
s. to requiring the Eeserve Banlt to buy and 
sell foreign exchange at such rates and on such 
terms and conditions as tlie Central Government 
iuay from time to time determine in conformity 
with its obligations as a member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

The liescrve Bank may also be required in 
rnture t o buy and sell foreign exchange other than 
sterling. The Act therefore by s. 3 introduces 
eerlaiii consequential amendments in s.l7 of 
the Act of 1034 dehning foreign exchange aud 
jirnnitting the Beserve Bank to buy and sell 
foreign exchange both on its own account and on 
account of Government. 

24. The Rubber (Prcaluction and Marketing) 
Act, JM#.— -Inuring the years immediately 
preceding the war the rubber industry had to face . 
diifiicult problems arising out of overproduction. 
With the occupation of the Butch East Indies 
and Malaya by Japan how'ever, rubber became 
gcai’ce and tlie Indian ilubber Production Board 
was set up in 1942 with the object of increasing 
the production of rubber in India. It became 
necessary therefore to set up a statutory organ- 
isation to look after the interests of the rubber 
in'oducers in India and for this object this Act has , 
been passed. | 

By s. ^2 of the Act it is declared that in' 
the public interest the Central Government 
should take under its control the development of 
the rubber industry. 

The rubber i.s defined as including crude 
riiliber aud rubb(jr prepared from the leaves, bark 
br hitex of any rubber plant. 

4 constitutes a board called the Indian 
Ilubber Board. 

S. 10 requires registration by the owner of| 
estate on land planted with rubber. 

S. 11 empowers Central Government to prohi- 
bit, lufstrict or control tiie import and export of 
rubber. 

12 imposes a cess on all rubber produced in 
British India. 

S. 13 empowers the Central Government to fix 
the maximum and minimum prices for sale of 
rubber after consulting the Rubber Price Advisory 
Committee and it further provides for punishing 
any person who buys or sells rubber at more than 
the maximum price or at less than the minimum 
price. 

B, 14 requires a general or sxiecial license for 
sale or purchase of rubber. 

S. 16 prohibits the po5ses.sion of rubber without 
a license. 

8. 17 provides that no person shall plant 
rubber without a license. 

S. IS requires every holder of a lieense to 
furuish a report specifying tho areas newly 
planted or replanted with rubber. 

S. 19 prescribes levy of license fees. '' 


S. 20 provides for sul'inU-tiu*:: rofjinm to the 
Board and mairitejiance of accounts. 

8. 21 authorises the Board to appoint 
inspectors to inspect lauds and premises or 
factories where rubber is manufactured. 

S. 22 empowers the Central Government to 
supervise all acts of the Board. 

• S. 23 allows appeal from an order of the Board. 

S. 25 empowers the Centrui Government to 
make rules to carry out the purposes of this Art. 

S. 26 provides for penalties for coutraventiou 
of the profusions of this Act. 

8. 27 requires the yuvviou.s ('ousent of ihe 
Central G'ovennueiit or the Board for ju'oseeutiiig 
any person under this Act. 

: 25. . Tlie Indian Tariff lAmeadmenl:) Act, 
1947 . — This Act amends the First Schedule to flu*. 
Indian Tariff A<d-; 1034 by giving protection to 
the industries of sodium conqktunds.'pliosphalcs, 
calciuin-diioride, coated abrasives,' hurricane 
lanterns, cocoa powder and chocolate, sewing 
machines, woodscrews, antimony aud cycles in 
accordance with the recommendations'' of the. 
Tariff Board. 

The Act continues protetdion for a further 
period of one year on manufactures ol'iron and 
steel, artificial silk, cotton and artifiraal silk 
fabrics, silk, sugar, silver thread and wire aud 
magnesium chloride. 

The Act imposts revenue dutie.s on wheats 
wdieafc flour, wpod pulp, paper, cotton textiles 
and certain iron and .steel manufactures. 

26. The Control of Shipping Act, 1947.—" 
By ordinance No. N.N of J940 provision was 
made for the continuance of control over trade 
by .seas. This ordinance ceased to bo vali<l 
from 25th IMarcli 1947. Owing to abnormal 
conditions still prevailing it became necessary to 
place control to ensure priority by sea of the 
carriage of coal, food-stuff and other essential 
cargoes. 

This Act thereff)rc provides foi’ a system of 
licensing with regard to shijM registered in 
British India to enable the shipping autliority to 
specify the trades in which ships may engage, aiul 
the voyages which they may undertalce and to 
issue directions for carrying passengers and cargo 
on priority to others. 

8. 3 requires every sliii5 registered in British 
India to obtain a license from the. Shipping 
xiuthority and s,4 provides that no oiFicer of 
Customs shall, grant a. port-clearance to a ship 
until a license is produced. 

S. 5 empowers the Siiippiug .Authority to give 
directions to .sluppers to carry pasrsengers or cargo 
in the order of piioritj' and for this purpose the 
Central Government may also give directions to 
the shipping Authority. 

S. 6 empowers the Central Government to fix 
the rates ab wiiicli a. ship registered in British 
India may be hired aud to fix rates at which 
passengers and cargo may be carried. 

8. 7 empowers the Shipping Authority io give 
iulbrmation as may be required. 


8. 8 provides for penalties. 
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2T» The Motor ¥chkk* (Ai»eiii3m«)at) Act, Sectious lU, .11, and 32 of the Af‘i ig>f llJCI6-«’o 
t047«*“This Act itnlndfs several important also omitted while a new section 13 Lsaidwiltuicd 
amendinents to the Motor Veciiiles Act, 1939. for the old section 13 providinfr that ail new coins 
S -a amends various seetinns in fllrnifer Vf fT of imdcr section 6 slial! be a legal tender in 

the Act of 1939 relating to the insurance of motor 
velucies against tlard i»rty risks. 

111 section 93 of the Act of 1939 the definition of continue to be a legal tender and all niclcel, 
“authorised insurer” has been further expanded copper and bronze coins shall also continue to be 
to include the Central or Provincial Government a legal tender. 

or Government of a reciprocating Indian State ^ ^ r ir- t 

when such Government carries on the business Of « 
insuring motor vehicles against third party risks, 

“Eeciprocatiug territory” is given the meaning 


29, Capita! Issues (Continuance of Conltol) ' 
Act, 1947. — The object of this Act is to keep 
in existence for five years more the. control 


jaewpiocaiiug rerricory is given rue raeanmg ' T -r , . , . i „ : — , i. 7 

as such Indian States or such area administered wdueh wa.s impo.jed bj litd- 

by the Crown licpresentative as may be notified 

Ts bv ih(> ronirni anwrnmntii ^'bc lights of experience gauicd tins control iS 

such bj the Central Government. necassary to necure a balanced investment 


^ S. 3 substitutes a sub-section (2) to section 94 \ of 


necessary to sec 
the country’s 


ill industry. 


giving exemption from insuring vehicles in the agriculture and the social services. 

case of any vehicle owned by the Central Govern- , i, j, . . 

meut, the Crown Eejueseutative, any .Provincial . i coiupany ni(.prporated 


Governmentj the, (bivernment of any Indian 
State, the Government of the Prcncli or 
Portuguese Settlements, any local authority in 
British India, any local authority established by 


in British India shall except with the conseut of 
the Central Government make an issue of capital 
outside British India and no company shall 
except with the consent of the Central Govern- 


■uiiwou iuuut, 5uiy iuk;ui uut..iiuiii v' uv 1 - , » v* 

the Crowm Bepresentative and any local make an issue of ^untal m 

authority in an Indian State. make ni British India any public oiler of 

d A ^ , 1 ^r i ' r. securities for sale or renew or ])ostpone the date 

maturity or repayment of any security nuituf- 
,'.nrn^£i »» British Iiidia. ’fhe same vSection 

empo^Ye^s the Central Government to make an 

&ce ^Aaptr AStteraiSl incorporated in British India, 

meat empowers Provincial Governments to bring S. 4 provides that no person shall issue in 


^^ii08 to tr<iiiScict sucli business xs^&uflicicnt/ coin* coiixi>«niv not ir!('0'n')or*'^ff*f1 in inflin 

pliance with Chapter VlII, Another amend- meorporated m British India. 

meat empowers Provincial Governments to bring S. 4 provides that no person shall issue in 
within the scope of the Act a limited class of British India any prospectus or other documents 
liability arising under the Workmen’s Compensa- offering for subscription or offering for gale any 
tion Act, so as to cover liability to pay compen- securities without a statement that the consent 
sation in respect of drivers, conductors and other of the Central Government has been obtained, 
t^o^pioyees, 5 prohibits any person from accepting or 

S. 8 makes certain amendments in section 108 giving any consideration for any securities unless 
of tlie Act of 1939 relating to insurance business the consent of the Central Goverument 1ms been 


done by Co-operative, Society. 


accorded or from selling or purchasing any 
securities issued by a company after 1 7th of May 
1943 in British India or elsewhere without the 


28. Man Coinage (Amendment iud in British India or elsewhere without the 

Jhe Jiidian Coinage Act of 1J09 piovides at consent oftheCentrai Government, 
present for the coinage of silver coins of the 

denomination of a rupee, half rupee and quarter ^ ?ives to the Central Govemineut power of 
rupee with fifty per cent silver content. Besides exemption from any of the provisiou.s of the Act 
tlie coinage of coins liigher than an eiglit anna ‘'^bd to condone contraventions, 
liieceisnotpormitteato beooinodin aiiyinctal; g. 7 empowers the Ceuteil Oovonuneiit to 

™Sr3ern°cS«oy'wto S'**®' 

coins as tokens of value is well understood It is a in ^ wi t. t 

unnecessary and Avasteful to use a metal of liigh Ceiitial Go^ernment to 

value like silver for coinage. Most advanced t unctions. 

countries induding the United Kingdom have S, 11 provides that the Central Government 
now ceased to use silver for their main coins, shall constitute an Advisory Committee to 
The Act therefore seeks to authorize Government advise on matters arising out of the 
to issue all coins including the rupee coin in any administration of this Act. 
metal . Accordingly sections 4 and a of the Act « 13 nrovlde^ for nrnnlGVs; for r<»ifr'nrpnirrt 
of 1906 are deleted while a new section 6 is the nrorilonrof this ^ caLur.nemai„ 

feubstituted for the old section 6 under P^^isions oi tms Act. 

the .heading *‘Cpiaage”. TMs new section^ 6 30. Taxation on Income anvestlgation Com» 

provides that coins may . be coined at the mint mission) Act, 1947*— It has been established 
for issue under the authority of the Central that recently businesses and properties have 
Government of such denomiuations not liigher changed hands for very large .sums of monev. 
than one rupee of such dimeusioiis and designs Governments are anxious to know how in spite 
atid of such metals or of mixed metals of such of very high rates of taxation large fortunes have 
composition as the Central Government may berm accumuliited. The Act therefore proposes 
determine. ' to appoint and empower a Special Commission 
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to myestigate bofcb the actual incidence of 
taxation with particular reference to Individual 
cases and the extent to which the existing law is 
adequate to prevent evasion. 

S. Z empowers the Central Government to 
constitute a* Commission to he called the Income- 
tax Investigation Coimnission whose duties are to 
investigate and report to the Central Govern- 
nient on all matters relating to taxation on 
inoome and relating to the assessment and collect- 
ion if such taxation with a view to prevent 
evasion thereof and further to investigate any 
case referred to it l>y the Central Government. 

K, 5 empowers the Central Government to 
refer a case to the Commission for investigation 
in which the Central Government has prima facie 
j'casons for believing that a person has to a 
substantial extent evaded payment of taxation 
on income. 

S. C deals with the powers of the Commission. 

S. 7 lays down the procedure to be followed by 
the Commission. 

S. 8 empo%vers the Central Government to 
reopen assessments of income of any period 
ufter 31st December 1938. 

S. 10 empowers the Central Government to 
make rules. 

31* The Antiquities (Export Control) Act, 
1047. — The object of this Act is to control 
the export of articles and other things 
of antiquarian or historical interest or sigiji- 
ficance. 

S. 2 defines the w^ord "'antiquity'’' as including 
coin sculpture, manuscript, epigraph or other 
work of art, any article or object detached from 
a building or a cave or any article, object or thing 
illustrative of science, art, crafts, literature, 
religion, customs, morals or politics in bygone 
ages which have been in existance for not less 
than one hundred years. 

8. 3 provides that no. person shall export any 
antiquity except under a license granted by the 
Central Government. Such antiquities are 
deemed to be goods AVhich are prohibited under 
section 19 of the Sea Customs Act, of 1878. 

S, 6 provides for penalties for exporting an 
antiquity without a license including the confis- 
cation of the article. 

S. 6 provides for the determination of all 
questions as to whether an article is an antiquity 
or not by the Director General of Archseology in 
India. 

S. 9 provides that this Act supplemetits the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 1904 or 
any other law for the time being in force. 

32. TIi« Coal Mine. Ubour Wd&ra Fund 

Act, 1947.— “This Act is intended to . make 
better provision for financing measures for 
promoting the welfare of labour employed in the 
coalmining industry including housing and 
dispensary services. 

8. 3 provides for the imposition and collection 
of a duty of excise as a cess on all coal and coke I 
despatched from collicnes in British India at J;he 
rate of not less than four annas and not more ’ 
than eight annas per ton. 


S. 4 provides that the proceeds of the duty 
shall be paid into the Eeserve Bank of India at 
Calcutta and shall be credited to a fund called the 
Coal Mines Labour Housing and General 
Welfare fund. 

S. 5 provides for the expenditure for carrying 
out the objects of the fund to be defrayed out of 
the Fund. It also provides for giving grants-in» 
aid to colliery owmers who maintain dispensary 
services. The above Fund is divided into two 
accounts one called the housing account for 
erecting and maintaining housing accommo- 
dation for labour employed in the coal mining 
industry and the other called the general welfare 
account for jiroviding facilities for education, 
nutrition, recreation and sanitation. 

S. _ & empowers the Central Government to 
constitute a Coal Mines Labour Housing Board 
to carry out the provisions for suitable housing 
accommodation. 

S, S empowers Central Government to 
constitute an Advisory Committee to advise on 
matters arising out of the administration of this 
Act. 

S. 9 empowers the Central Government to 
appoint a Coal Mines Labour Welfare Commis- 
sioner, Inspectors and Welfare Officers to super- 
vise and carry out the measures financed from the 
Fund with power to such officers to enter any 
place for the purpose of the proper discharge 
of his duties. ^ 

S. 10 empowers the Central Government to 
make rules to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

S. 11 repeals the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fimd Ordinance 1944. 

The Negotiable I»stmne»t8 (Amendment) 
Act, 1947. — The Bombay High Court has 
held recently in a case that the protection 
afforded to bankers under section 131 of the 
Negotiable instruments Act 1881 absolving 
them from liability in respect of payments 
received in good faith for cheques is not 
available to them in respect of bank drafts. 
This Act accordingly inserts a new section 
131A to the Negotiable Instruments Act 
of 1881 to the effect that the provisions in 
Chapter XIY of the Act of 1881 shall also 
apply to a draft as if the draft were a cheque. 

34. The Indian Boilers (Amendment) Act, 
1947. — This Act has been pass<;d with the 
object of including “economiser" as part of a 
boiler under the Indian Boilers Act, 1932. 

Accordingly in section 2 of the Indian Boilers 
Act, 1923 which deals wuth definitions two new 
sub-sections (cc) and (ccc) are added. 

Sub-section (co) defines "economiser " as 
meaning any part of a feed-pipe which is wholly 
or partially exposed to the action of flue gases 
for the purpose of recovery of waste heat. 

Sub-section {ccc) defines “feed-pipe" as 
meaning any pipe or connected fitting under 
pressure through which feed water passes directly 
to a boiler, 

A new section 2B is added after 2A 
providing that every reference in the Act of 1923 , 
to a boiler, shall include a reference to an : 
economiser. 
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A_^ proviso is added to sub*sP!ctioa (5) of such eotry was effected to provide accoaamoda- 
iectloE 7 of the Acst of 1023 to the effect that Mon on a vessel or an aircraft for the parpose of 
where the Chief Iiis|>ectors on registering a boiler, removing the said foreigner from India, The 
issues a certificate in respect of an economiserj other sub-section provides that the master of 
he may authorise its use for a period not exceed- any vessel or the pilot of any aircraft which is 
lag twenty-four months. about to carry passengers from a port or place In 

Similar provisos are added in sub-sections (3), 

and ( 5 ) of section 8 relating ‘^^’^ected by the Central aovamment take a 

foreigner and Ms dependants who have bean 
ordered to leave India to the place where the 
«i|tli Fiploiik tme {Amendment) vessel or aircraft is destined. ' 

Act, 1947.“-Thi3 Act amends the Pnnth Pipioda S. 7 of the Act of 1946 is also amended giving 
iiawa Begulation 1929 and makes the Co-opmtive power to the prescribed authority to direct a 
Societies Act, 1912 applicable to tlmt Province pemon occupying or having under his control any 
and in this way provides facilities for granting residential premises to submit all information 
loans for seed and other agricultural purposes required in respect of foreigners accommodated 
with a view to help the Province to increase the in such premises. 

food supply. ^ section 7 A is added to the Act of, 194G 

36 . The Indian Medical Council (Amend- empowering the prescribed authority to direct 

ment) Act, 1947 —Under the Indian Medical owner or person having control ot a restaii- 
Council Act, 1933 It is provided that one member ^ idace of public resort or entertainment or 

from each British Indian University should be ^ <^^’4b and frequented by foreigners to close such 
elected to the Medical Council by the Members of premises entirely or during specified periods 
the Senate of tiie University. The Lucloiow to use such premises only under certain 
University has no Senate but has a Court w'hich conditions and to refuse admission to such 
corresponds to the Senate of most other Univer- premises to all forei,gner3 or to any specified 
sities. Hence in the Indian Medical Council Act, foreigner or class of foreigner. 

1933 it to teen spedfleaHy provided that ta the 39. Tke Pvese (Special Powers) Act, 1947.- 
case Of the umversity or Lucknow its member to The experience of recent communal riots has 
the Council should be elected by the Lucknow shown that iufiammatory writings and speeche.s 
University Court. and their dissemination by the Press have 

Recently the Kagpur University has consti- conMibuted to the creation and maintenance of 
tuted a medical faculty and has ^pliS for between the commumt-ies ami have 

representation to the mWi Councif of India, iiampered the return of norrnal conditions in 
-me the University of Lucknow the Nagpur riot-atncken areas. Publication of false or 
University has no Senate but has a Court. Hence exaggerated reports about riots and lil-infor^d 
this Act Inserts an amendment in section 3 (l){b) violent comments thereon have spread this 
by inserting words to the effect that in case anv resulted in the outbreak of noting 

University has no Senate but a Court then the ®ven in distant areas. The permanent law as it | 
election to the Council shall be made by the Court been fbimd madequate to deal with 

u;:. V.VIU u. ^ jj.g pj.o]t)iem. This Act therefore has been passed 

37. 'Oia In^an Patents and Designs remedy the dissemination of undesirable 


CExtemion 


Amendment 


1947.— The Indian Patents and Designs This Act applies to all Chief Commissioners’ 
(Extension of Time) Act, 1942 was, passed to Provinces. 

^ ^ empow^ers the Provincial Government or 

the Cliief Commissioner by an order to a printer, 
publisher or editor or generally to all printers, 
publishers or editors to prohibit or to regulate the 
International printing or publication in any document either 
absolutely or for a specified period or in a parti- 
war were cular issue of a newsfiaper or periodical- of any 
matter wUich tends directly or indirectly to 
iwhv promote feelings of enmity or hatred between 

different classes of His Majesty's subjects. The 

f. itlorteupto 

38. The Foreigners (Amendment) Act, scrutiny the Officer may prohibit its publication 
1947.— The Foreigners Act, 1946 has in certain I'fc to be published with certain 

respects been found inadequate for the effective modifications. 

control of foreigners in India. This Act there- A ‘'document" is defined as Including 
fore has be^ passed to eive adequate powers for gramophone records, sound tracks, and any other 
. proper control over foreigners. arMeles on which sounds have been recorded with 

S. & of tills Act amends section 6 of Act of 1946 ^ ^ subsequent reproduction, 

by insertion of two new sub-sections. One such Power is also given to the Provinciai Govern- 
sub-seetion provides that if any foreigner enters hrent to delegate its autliority conferred by this 
India in contravention of the Act of 1946 or in Act to a District l^lagistrate. 
contravention of any order made thereunder, the . S, 6 empowers the Provincial Government to 
OTeacribed authority may direct the master of prohibit or regulate the entry into or sale or 
the vmel or tpe pilot of the aircraft Oh which distribuMon or circulation or publication or 
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po!; 4 fiei,^siori x*;i < hin the Province of any cloeument , 
oroi'anviiiatter fentiin" to promote feelings of 
tiimiiy or hatred between difl'erent classes of| 
: 'subjects. "■ . ■ ' 

S. G empowf-rs the Provincial Government to 
seize and foiieit documents, books and news- 
papers containing prohibited matters, 

S. 7 empoTv'ers the Provincial Government to 
prevent the printing or publication of a news- 
paper, book or other document containing pro- 
hibited matter. 

S. S provides for the punishment of any person 
wirii imprisonment or fine or with both, who 
dissemiiiate.s prohibited matter. 

B. 9 provide.^ for prohibition and seizure of all 
doeiiuients published in contravention of Govern- 
nient’.s orders including the seizure of printing 
pres.s and other apparatus. , 

S. 10 provides for penalties for contravention of i 
any provision of this Act. 

S. 12 empowers the issue of search warrants for 
the purpose of the Act. 

S. 34 makes every declaration of forfeiture 
conclusive and bars any Com-tfrom ealllng such 
order into question. 

S. 15 provides that any order made under tins 
Act shall ha%^e effect notwithstanding anjiihing 
inconsistent therewith contained in any other 

■ lawv ■ ■ ■ , : 

40. The Foreign Eschange Rt^iation 
CAmendment) Act, 1947.— A doubt has been 
arisen whether the power under section 8(1) of the 
ForeignExchnnge Regulation Actjl947 to prohibit 
the import of bullion into India extends to 
bullion brought into a port or place in India 
but intended to be taken elsewhere without being 

- removed from the ship or conveyance in which it 
is carried. Accordingly this Act amends section 
8 of Act of 1947 by adding an Explanation to the 
effect that the bullion carried under the above 
circumstances shall also be deemed to be a 
bringing or sending iuto Britisli India. 

41. The Indian Merchant Shipping <Amend« 
xnexit) Act, 1947. — In view of the policy of rapid 
expansion of the Indian lilercantile Marine to 
which the Go\'ernment of India are now commit- 
ted and in view of the ditficiilties of acquiring 
additional tonnage, this Act has been passed 
with a view to take steps to conserve the small 
t onnage on the Indian Register and to confer on 
the Central Government powers for the same* 
This Act is also intended to enable Government 
to exercise control over the transfer or acquisi- 
tion by any person of any ship registered in India. 

Accordingly three new sections 289(A), 289(B) 
and 289(C) have been added to the Indian 
Merchant Slhpping Act, 

S. 289 A prohibits any person from transferring 
or acquiring any ship registered in any port of 
regi.stry in India or any share therein without 
the previous approval of the Central Government 
and makes such transfer or acquisition void and 
unenforceable. 

S. 289B prohibits the transfer of the registry of 
a ship from a port of registry in India to a port 
of registry outside India withotit the i>revious 
approval of the Central Government. 

B, 2890 empow^ers the Central Government to 
exempt any ship from any specified requirement 
prescribed in this Act or other Merchant Shipping 

'i , 


42. The India Finaace (Supplemeatary) Act, 
1947. — Tins Act Is intended to levy an ■ 
enlianced duty of ciistums ozi the export of 
cotton, cloth and yarn. 

3. 2 of this Act Introduces two items in the 
second schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1934 
after item jSTo, 5. The first item being item No. b 
is for levying a duty of four annas a square yard 
on all cloth manufactured either wholly from 
cotton or partly from cotton and any other 
substance and containing not less than ten per 
cent of cotton by weight. 

The other item being item Ko, 7 is for le-^^jing 
a duty of six annas a lb. on cotton yarn manu- 
fiictured either wholly or partly from cotton and 
containing not less than ten per cent of cotton by 
weight. 

3. 3 provides that Central Government my 
from time to time make such contributions to the 
Cotton Textiles Funds as it thinks fit. 

43. The United Nations (Seemrity Council) 
Act, 1947. — 'This Act aims at giving power 
to the Central Government to give effect to any 
decision of the United Nations Security CounciL 

S. 2 enacts that if under Article 41 of the 
Charter of the United Nations signed at San 
Francisco on 26tii June 1945, the Security Couneii 
of the United Nations calls upon the Central 
Government to apply any measures not involviug 
the use of armed forces to give effect to any 
decision of that Council, the Central Government 
may by order make such provisions (Including 
provisions having extra-territorial operation) 
appears to it necessary. 

44. The Income-tax and Business Profits 
Tax (Amendment) Act, 1947.— This Act 
clarifies the Indian income-tax Art, 1922 and the 
Business Profits Ta x Act of 1 U47. 

Capital assets is defined as property of any 
kind other than agricultural land. As the 
definition stands caj>it.ul gains arising from the 
sale, exchange or transfer of any agricultural 
land would not be Ihibie to capital gains tax. 
Under the Income-tax Act agricultural income is 
exempt only if it is derived from land assessed to 
land revenue. 

S. 2 therefore amends the Income-tax Act .so as 
to secure that the capital gains arising from the 
sale, exchange or transfer of any laud would be 
exempt only if the agricultural income derived 
from that land is exempt from tax under the 
Incomet^tax Act. 

S. 3 amends the Business Profits Tax Act, 
1947 by introducing a second proviso to the 
effect that where the profits of a part only of a 
business carried on by a person wlio is not 
resident in British India accrue or ari.se in British 
India then this Act shall apply only to such 
part of the business and such parts shall be . 
deemed to be a separate biisin8.ss. 

In the schedule of the Business Profits Tax 
Act, 1947, a new rule 2A is added to the effect 
that W'here only a part of the profits of a company 
is chargeable under the provisions of this Act, its 
eax>itai shall be the sum ascertained in accordance 
with rule 2 diminished by an amount which beans 
to that sum the same proportion as the amount of 
ii., profits not so chargeable bears to its total I 
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4S. Tli« Indian Tradu UnioM (AmcudmeMt) Act, Tlic Schedule to this Aci eoitialiih clghf. x^rtieles 
184?,' -"'I’liis Act introduces sc'veral aiufuidiitenfes to the first Article says that the I'nitcd .Xafcions shall 
line, iiuiian 'i'rades Ujiious Act of >1026 and | have juridical personality nud shall have the 
nrovidi'ti ilu- Uovenmieiifc reeogniUoii of Trade capacit.v' to contract and to acn'iuiro and dispose 
Unions, of inimovablo and movable x>ro])crty and to 

A new Chapter 11 i X is added under tiie heading institute legal i»roccedings. 

.Recognition of Trade Unions. Article II makes tiie Property, Funds and 

A new section 28A is added providing that- the Assets of the United Nations wherever located 
Central Government, shall he deemed to be tlio immune from every foiuii of legal process, searcli 
a]>propriate Government in respect of Trade or contiscation and are made invioiubie. 

T'liions consisting of W'orkmen employed by the ArfTV.}f. HT 5i» ut 


T'liions consisting of W'orkmen employed by the ArfTV.}f. HT rriv^-^ 5i» ut 

(\mtral Government or by a, Federal Kailway or lauhtub in respuA of 

in a urajor Port, Mine or Oilfield. comniumcations* 

B. 28B empowers the appropriate Govornmeni Article IV provides for giving laivileges and 
to appoint Labour Courts with piowers of a Civil immunities to the representatives of members of 
Court. the United Nations. 

"til? KatioBs. 

officers of the Trade Union and while the agree- Article VI provides for ]jrivilcg«.’s and immimi- 
luent is in force the Trade ITniuu shall in ties to expert.s on missions for ainl on beiwifofthe 
its relations with the eini)ioyer ha ve ail tiie rights United Nations. 

1.,. 1... i Passer issued by the l.auted Nations to its 


be ontitJed'to recognition Ity order of a Labour ... Natiom-5 to its 

Court under section 28E unless it. fulliis certain ohieialsior pm poses oi travel, ek. 
specified conditions. Article Vll 1 provide.s for settlement of disputes 

B. 28 U provides for a})plying by a Trade Union out of the convention of the United 

which does not obtain recognition from an Nations by the International Court of Justice, 
employer to the Labour Court for recognition 47, 71,^ Extva-Pvavmcia! TurlsdlrtJrtn Art 
by that employer and the Labour Court may call 19 %] 

for informal by agreement, treaty, usage, certain powers 

whether tiielTade Union mentis and jurisdiction in the Non-jurisdictional and 

making all myesti- Seini-jiiri.sdictional States and Talukas on 
--Jitions the Labour Court shall make an order. Western India and Gujrat, Manipur, etc, 

S. 28F provides for giving certain rights to The Central Government hilve in consequence 
lecogmsed Iiade Unions. lussumed certain functions in relation to the ad- 

B. 2SG provides for withdrawal of recognition ministration of these areas. In order to provide 
of a Trade Union under certain circumstances. legal macliiaery for the exercise of these fu actions 

B. S8H; allows a fresh application to be made the Extra-Tiovincial Jurisdiction Ordinance was 
by a Trade Union for recognition. promulgatea. This Act replaces the ordinance. 

S. 2SI says that every Trade Union recognised S- S defines extra-provincial jurisdiction as 
under s. 28E shall submit to the Keghtrar the meaning jurisdiction wliich by treaty, grant, 
prescribed returns. usage, sufferance or other lawful meang, the 

Sections 28J and 28K teribe what praeji- “ 

ces on the part of Trade Unioiw and on tlie part to an> ai ea outside the pio% inte. 

of the employer shall be considered as unfair S einpowerH the Central Government to 
practices. exercise extra-proviiidai jurisdiction in such 

A new Ri'ff.inrt is 'uldod in iltn Act maunci* as it thinks fit and further empowers the. 

to' or“" ™ttoiy ^ 

JLSa)"^ A« «« . “J S- i Central GoTOtnment to 

effe“ to the cl^ration on the I>rivrioses"and ® f 

Immunities of the Vmted Katkms and further °f 

provides for giving similar priviligcs and im- iunedietion of the Central Government, 
inunities to other International Organisations S. _ 6 provides that if in any proceeding civil or 

and their representatives and offidais. criminal any question arises about the extent of 

B. 2 provid es that the provisions set out in the jurisdiction of the Central 

Schedule to this Act of the Convention and 
Mvileges and Immunities adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 

iSth February 1946 shaH have the force of G<3vernm^t on the point which shall be binding 
law in India. The same section empowers the court. 

Central Government to amend the Schedule in 4$. The Indian Nursing Council Act# IM?.— 
conformity with any amendments made In This Act enacted for constituting an Indian 
the provisions of the said- conventions. Nursing Council in order to establish a uniform 

S, 3 empowers the Central Government in standard of training for nurses, midwives 
pursuance of any international agreement, and health visitors. 

convention 01 other instrument to confer privi- S, 3 gives power to the Central Government to 
leges and immunities to other international constitute a Council consisting of nurses and 
orgardsatioas and their representatives and officers, midwives from various Provinces. 
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F.7 1 'l'OvIdeB f'jr bolding meetings of the Council. 

S. S provides for a|,>i)oiiitment of officers: 
voiiiiiiittees and servants of t he Council. 

S. 10 pro^'ides for the recognition of qualifi- 
cations mentioned in the Schedule. 

S. 11 deals with the effect of recoguition. 

S, 13 ]jrovidcs for appointing inspectors to 
inspect any training institution, 

t?. 16 gives power to the Council to niahe regu- 
lations to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

40. The Delhs Premises (Hequisxtiott and 
Evsetion) Act, 1947.— Owing to the shortage ot 
accommodation in the Province of Demi an emer- 
gency arose which made it necessary to confer 
powers to requisition premises and to evict from 
Government premises persons continuing without 
a,uthority to occu])y ti)Ose premises and for this 
jsiirpose this Act has been passed. This Act is 
made to remain in force till 81st December 1949 
i)ut power is given to the Central Government to 
extend the time for one year more. 

F>. 8 provides that whenever it appears to the 
competent authority, i.c,, the Estate Officer to 
tire Government of India, that any premises are 
needed for any public purpose it shall be lawful 
after due. notice to enter upon and inspect such 
r)remises or to require any person to furnish such 
information in his possession relating to the 
premises as may be required or direct the land- 
lord or occupier of the i)remises not to dispose of 
or alter the premises and if necessary to requisi- 
tion the premises provided however that where 
a landlord or a tenant is using any premises for 
himself or his family the competent authority 
shall as far as possible provide alternative 
" accommodation for him or them. 

? 3 . 4 exempts all premises exclusively used for 
religious worship or for school, orphanage or 
hospital from the operation of this Act. 

H. 6 provides that where any premises are 
requisitioned the tenant or occupier may by 
notice in writing be ordered to vacate the 
premises within ten days of the receipt of the 
notice. If any person fails to comply with the 
order of eviction he shall be deemed to be a 
tresspasser. 

S. 7 pro\ ides for compensation ibr requisition 
of premises. 

S, 8 provides for rights and liabilities of the 
t^entral Government in respect of the premises 
requisitioned. 

S. 9 provides for releasing premises from 
requisition, 

S. 11 provides for evicting persons unauthoris- 
cdly in occupation of any premises belonging to or 
requisitioned by the Central Government or to 
call upon a person in occupation of such premises 
to vacate the same in case he sublets without 
permission or acts in contravention of the 
terms under which he occupies the premises from 
the Government. 

12 empowers the Central Government to 
make rules for carrying out the purposes of the 
Act. 

S. 13 provides that no order made under the 
Act ahall be called in question in any ^Court. 

S. X4 protects all persons acting in good faith 
in pursuance of tins Act from any suit or 
"" profeoifMoa," ^ ■ 


' 50, Tlie Delhi and Ajmer-Merwaifa Hint 
Control (Amendment) Act, 1947,— This Act 
amends the Delhi and Ajiner-Merwara Eent 
Control Act of 1947 by including new>- houses in 
Delhi within the jurisdiction of the Ajmer- 
Merwara Eent Control Act, For this purpose a 
new section 7(A) is added. 

A further amendment is made to the Act of 
1047 by the addition of the fourth schedule to the 
Act, By this fourth schedule the Central 
Government is given power to appoint a Eent 
Controller to fix the standard rent of newly 
constructed premises. In fixing the standard 
rent the Eent Controller is required to give his 
reasons in WTiting, Eight is given to any person 
aggrieved by an order of the Eent Controller 
to appeal to the District Judge, Delhi within 
thirty days from the date of the order. 

51. The Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) 
Act, 1947.— The Act is designed to prevent the 
loss of income to Indian Central Cotton Commitec 
consequent on the creation of the Dominion of 
Palvistau. Under the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 

1 923 cotton produced in India and either consumcfl 
by the mills in India or exported is subject to the 
levy of a cess, the proceeds of which are utilised 
in financing the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

As cotton produced in Pakistan is no longer 
cotton produced in India this Act provides with 
retrospective effect for the levy of the cess on 
cotton produced in Pakistan and consumed in 
Indian mills, 

52. The Almef’Merwmra ^ 

Laws) Act, 1947 .— In the I^egislative field 
the Province of Ajmer-Merw’ara is governed 
mainly by some old Bengal Begulations and by 
Eegulations made before 1937 by the Governor- 
General under the old Government of India 
Acts. The Province does not liave a Legislative 
Council of its own, and the Central Legislative : 
xA.ssembIy can scarcely be considered to be a 
suitable forum for the enactment of competent 
legislation on provincial subjects for the Province. 

This Act therefore cmpow*ers the Central 
Government by a notification to extend or apply 
to the Province of AJmer-Merw'ara with such 
restrictions and modifications as it tlnnks fit 
any enactment which is in force in any other 
Province. ; j 

53. Th« Salaries of Mimaters Act, 1947.— 

By reasons of the provisions of section 
10(3) of the Government of India Act, 1935 as ’ 
adapted by the India (Provisional Constitution) 
Order, 1947, it is necessary to fix tiie salaries of 
Ministem of tiie Dominion of India, 

S. 3 provides that with effect from the date 
on which tliis Act comes into force there shall 
be paid to each Mnxster of the Dominion of India , 
a salary of Es. 3,000 a month and a sumptuary 
allowance of Es. 600 a month. 

S. 4 provides that each Jtliuister shall be 
entitled without payment of rent to the use of a 
fully furnished residence in New Delhi through- 
out his term of office and for fifteen days more 
and a fully furnished residence in Simla during ; 
the summer season of each year as the Governor- ’ ; 
General may determine and no charge shall fall ' 
on the Minister personally in respect of the , 
maintenance of either reiidtnee, 
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presem ftrmyof Indiaoiigiaatsdia the 

X »mali fglaMIshmoBts ol guards, kuo^n as 
peons, enrcUed for the protection of the 
factOrl«» of the East India Oompany ; bit sepoys 
Were first eaUsted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1605. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1065 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masilipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians- 
After the declaration of war with France: 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, ; 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 1 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and lai^ely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
^garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Ohief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers, The native infantry were simi- 
iarly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Eoyal Begiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 30th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.— From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
is India the efiorts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Piassey in Bengal ; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 

A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by hlahratta Princes and others by 
Muslim adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1700, 

iieoriaBisatlett of In 1796 the 

Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised, 


The European troops were 13,060 stroM 
the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 76 regiments of two: 
battalions each. la Bengal, regiments wert ': 
formed by liniriag existing battalions of ten : 
oompasies each with large establishments of: 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay-:: 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery : com- .: 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis of Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued witii the neces- 
sity of destroying the fast vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to th« Mahratta States, in which Sindhla had 
established power over the Mughai Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French 
adventurer Perron. In campaigns against 
Sindhia in Hindustan by a British Army 
under General Lake, and in the Deccan 
against that prince and the Baja of Berar 
by an army under General Wellesley, afterwards 
Onke of Wellington, the power of these 
Chiefs was broken in the battles of Laswari and 
Assay e. Frendi influence was finally destroyed. 
Subsequently Holkar also was reduced, and 
British power established on a firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore. — ^The British Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutany which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The moat serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when Indian troops suddenly rebelled and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcot 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army, 

0VEHSEAS EXPEDITIONS 
Several important overseas expeditions were 
undertaken in the early part of this nmeteentli 
century. Bourbon was taken from the F'rench ; 
Ceylon and the Spice Islands were -wrested from 
the Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1831 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops whicii 
had volunteered this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
Gillespie, who had distinguished himself in 
Java, was killed when leading the assault on 
the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas were over- 
come in this war after stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Findaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India wag tamed into a vast camp* The 
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Mahiutta of Poona, Hagpor, and Indore 
£'030 Iq siiecesBloa, and were beaten, rospeotively, 
at Klrkee, SItabaldl, and Mehidpar* This w»e 
toe fast war in Sontbern India..' Tlie tide of 
war rolled to the nortls never to rattim. In 
toe Panjab, to wMcli t'he, frontier now extended, 
the army came into tonch with toe great mili- 
tary commnnity of to© , Blkbs. 

In 18S54, the armies, were reorganised, toe 
donbie-battalion regiments being separated, 
and toe battalions irambered aecording to the 
dates they were .raised. 3fiie Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse aitilleiy, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
jSnropean and 68 of Indian Infantry, 8 regiments 
of regular and & of Irregnlar cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay 'armies, were oonstituted 
on similar lines, toongh ol lesser strength. ■ 

Alglian and > Sikh Wars.—In 1839, 
a ■ British ..Army 'advanced Into 'Afghan- 
istan and occupied Kabul. There followed 
the murder ol the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which toe army peri&hed. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching etfeets on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Hostilities 
brole out in 1846-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough, The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and fferozeshahr, 
toe opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at toe battles 
of Aiiwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused toe Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action al» , Chilian- 
wala, the Sikhs were finally overcome at 
Gajrat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir diaries Kapler, and the Second' 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
'1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by 
turbulent tribes. To keep order on this border 
the Punjab frontier Force was established, 
and was constantly engaged in small expedi- 
tions which, while they involved little blood- 
shed, kept the force employed and involved 
much arduous work. 


185T upheaval 

On the eve of the upheaval in 1857 there 
were in the Bengal Army 21,000 British and 

137.000 Indian troops; in the Madras Army 

8.000 British and 40,000 Indian uroopa; and 
in Bombay 9,000 British and 45,000 Indian 
troops. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
o£3cer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the Srd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 


ed on parade on the 9to May. Kext day the ■ 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the popu- .'^' 
lace burned the houses of the Europeans ancL^ 
murdered many. . The .troops then went off " 
to Delhi 

Delhi is toe historic .capital .of India,. On it s ' 
time-worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of ::,Empire. . It., contained a ' great ■ 
magasine of ammimitioh. At the time Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who Join- 
ed the rebels. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India, The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who rebelled la many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but toe city was not captured until th® 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres ol Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on toe 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Eose*s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of toe Eani of Jhansi. 

* 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of i860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War is which toe leading figure was 
Lord Eoberts. There were expeditionft to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- ® 
paign of 1897, There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation .of Burma, several campalgni In . . 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. 

But until 3914, since the Afghan War, the 
army of India, except that i>ortioii of the British 
garrison wiiicli was sent to South Africa in 1899. 
had little severe lighting, although engaged iii 
many arduous enterprises.' 

EeorHanisatioii after I8S7. — In 1857 
the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 

At this time the army was organised into three 
armies, ufr,, Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 

140,000 Indian troops. 


Several minor re-organisations took place 
during toe following years, such as the linking ol 
three Eegiments together and the raising of 
Class Eegimenta and Companies. In 1895 
another large reorganisation took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord , Kitchener’s > Scheme.--ThSa system , 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organisation the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army dividedinto three Comi' 
mauds— to© Korthem, Eastern and Western, 
^rresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengai Commandi, 
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in 1007, Lord Eitoliener considered tliat cob- 
Bequenl! on tiie delegation of adroinfetratlve 
powers to Blflsioual Commanders, retention of 
Bucii powers by LicHtenant- Generals of 
Commands led to delay In the dispatob ol 
business. Tlie Ctommand system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies— -the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsiWc 
for the comiiiand, Insijection and training of 
the troops, but was glYen no administrative 
' responsiMilfcies, 

Early In the First Great War both Army Com- 
mandeiB tooir the field and were not replaced 
until 1910 and 19X7, when both had practically 
the same functions as their predecessors. It was 
then realised that administration was being un- 
duly centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A, H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 191S, ■ With .the alteration 
of the designation " Army ”* to *' Command 
at thiS' time, a coiisMerablc increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands, 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers^ to. deal with aii administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, and new principles of war. 

The commands w'ere increased to four in 1920, 
each ..under a General Officer Commandlng-in- 
Ghief* One of these, namely Western Command, 
was abolished on the 1st November, 193S, and 
replaced by an Independent District. 

" . ChatfieH. CoiBinitfee,— In . September, 

3038, an announcement was made on behalf of 
the Jlritish Government, that the outcome of 
the discussions regarding the role of land and air 
forces In India in relation to the defence problems 
of India, and the Empire which had been author- 
ised in March of that year, had been considered 
by tile British Government. 

The need for early action to place the defence 
organisation of India on a more satisfactory basis 
was accepted, and, at the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment of India, an expert body of Saguiry 
known as the Chatfleld Committee was appointed 
by the British Government to visit India. 

In the meantime and in the light of the pro- 
gress made during the discussions that were held 
in the summer of 1938, the British Govern- 
ment ill September, 1988, made eertalnoffers pf 
.■assistance, .s.ub.ject to approval of Parliament. 
These were an increase of £500,000 to the annual 
grant of £1,500,000 which had been paid to the 
■.llovenmient . of India, sine© 1938, In aid of India 
deftnee expenditure, a capital grant up to 
£5,000,000 for the re-equipment of certain British 
and Indian units In India, and the provision of 
aircraft for the re-equipment of certain squadrons 
of the Boya! Air Force. It was further agreed 
that four British battalions should be translerred 
from the Indian to the Imperial establishment. 

The following is the substance of the main re- 
commendations of the Chatfleld Committee 
Beport : 

Mcfd^^nised Re-eqnipmnL — The Committee 
reported that in the interests of Indian defence 
the whole of the army forces in India should be 
modernised witli only such minor variations as 
would not aflect the general level of effioienoy, 


The type® of modernised units were to be as 

follows 

British and Indian Cavalry light tank regl- 
mente equipped with light tanks and armoured .■ 
carriers for reconnaiasance; 

Indian cavalry armoured regiments equipped 
with light tanks and armoured cars ; 

Indian cavalry motor regiments— provided ■ 
wdfeh motor transport for conveyance of the per- 
sonnel who wotiM be normally on foot ; 

British and Indian field artillery regiments— 
all regiments were to be mechanised and In du© ■ 
course equipped with 25 pounder guns ; 

Sappers and Miners units— with mechanised ,.■ 
first line transport and mechanical power tools*. 

British and Indian infantry battalions— armed 
with rifles, brens and 2 in, mortars and full v me- 
chanised first line transport ; 

.Unit® on the North-Western Frontier would 
retain a certain proportion of pack nuileiJ. 

It therefore recommended a thorough-going 
scheme for re-equipment of all branches of the 
service. On© of the most Important features of ^ . 
the modernisation proposals w^as the mechanisa- 
tion of the bulk of the cavalry and of the first line 
transport of a large portion of the infantry with 
theobjectofgreatly increasing the mobility of the 
units. 

With this end In view the Chatfleld Comjnltffee 
recommended that the basis of distribution of the ! 
Army In India should be. (A) Frontier Defence, ..' 
(B> Internal Security, (C) Coast Defence, (D) 
External Defence Troops. 

The total reduction of British troops as mea* ^ 
sured with the establishment on July I, 1938, 
was approximately 25 per cent. A reduction in 
the number of units was also involved. 

Supply of Munitions . — The principle that 
India should as far as possible be made In all 
major respects self-sufficient in munitions in time 
of war was accepted, and a scheme for re-orgau- 
Ising, and, where necessary, expanding the Ord- 
nance Factories la India was recommended. 

Defence Gift To Jndic-.— The British Govern- 
ment took full account of the heavy capital 
cost involved wliich was estimated at some 
£34,830,000, or Bs. 45 crores. Accepting that 
this capital expenditure could not be found 
ou%of the resources available in India, the British 
Government offered to provide it from the 
British Exchequer, The sole condition attached 
was that India should bring her defence forces 
up to the standard of equipment necessitated by 
modern warfare and adjust her strategical plans 
to the conditions now obtaining in the w'orid. 

It was estimated that a period of five years would 
be required for the completion of the modernisa- 
tion plan and the provision of the total capital 
sum would aoeordingiy be spread over this period. 
Of the total amount three-quarters would b© 
irovided as a free gift while one-quarter would 
m advanced by way of a loan. The interest on 
this portion, however, would be entirely remitted 
for idle first five years ; thereafter interest would 
become payable together with instalments of 
capita!. 

IndW$ Defence Ziabilitiee . — ^In estimating 
India’s defence requirements, the Committee bad 
to oonsider how far the prevailing conceptions aa 
regards India's liability for defence could he held 
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fulljtlfit if‘«cLf I'jfmoclenieoaaitloiisi, CT then 
f bR pritifTip p liad iisen accepted that India shonM 
Jjp riSiJCLsiWeJor the ” into danger ** of the 
^ ' raalBteii^f^e of Interaai secm-ity and for the de- 

■ fCTK!© fier Ifinrl fpntim, while 0reat Britain 
ihouhl papojiyfhle for the ’* mafor danger of 

' ■ « great Bopw upon India, or npon 

tlie Empire through India. 

Slndern deplopments have, however, clearly 
fimnhov^ jnln^mhlt India Is to attack in Ser 
fopfts than those that were envisaged when the 
principle was first laid down. Sii& attads, if 
they should ever mature, would bo vitally affect 
Iicila s own wc4,i*i)eii3g that they would demand 

■ S' ellective measures 
, , tor,, her defencu ■ In such cases India’s defence 

woiiltl dearly be most effectively and ecoaomi- 
ciflh' a-'snred by co-operation la^the defence of 
" ^ " strategically essential to hS 

Ihiw the Committee recommended as a general 

her own interests be safely limited to the IO(4l 
detencc of her land frontiers and coaste. 

,J} lated that the forces main, 

tallied by India could, only bear a gTnfl|' ,|| share in 
those wider responsibilities, and that she 
not necessarily bear in full the cost of such forces 
as were mainta ned In India. The commS 
recommended therefore that the rontriSSi^^ 
hitherto paid l>y toe British OoTOTSftooSd 
be continued at the higher level of £2,000 000 a 

SOTc-mmeut ProvisioaaUy lalsedhy 
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. '™.s tottaatod that it should be 

f f’ enlarging toe annual 

provisions for defence expenditure, to meet the 
whole maintenance costs of the forces orgSed 
and equ pped m the scale proposed. Prom this 
the conclusion was drawn that if 
ioiees held in India for the purposes covered 
by the joint responsibility were iised outside 
India in an emergency affecting India’s external 
.naf„tenau<^*et^Sg 

The mrgin for external defence suggested is 
« t“ 

THE FARITTION 

..The year 104'? is a Iandma.rk in the history of 
the Ap'iied iorcos oi India. Consequent on 
tiia divBion of the country into the two 
^ India and Pakistan, it was decided 
that each Bomimon should establish its own 
^ined iorces. The Itoyal Indian Ifaw 
the Indian Army and the Boyai Indian Air 
aecordingiy divided between tho tro 
^^^^tnal-cnm-optional basis 
w|ilch ^nrked out to the approximate prooor. 

to the Union of India. A sdieme was tb#»n 
ovo ved by wUto those uS whlto w®? 

rtrfkflniTnfnn'nf.l'tr ijr.—tr!.- WcTe 


they Wished to seTO. ^ T^ominlon 

iS’^iS 

Of Eoyal Indian Ua^ Man 

Soya! Indian Air Force for ^ 
arms; while the titles of particidtr:.:..: 

der-s HSquSters lilw 

SlmhQlonsflhl 

was^^ompletec?Loner^th reconstitution 

f^^^ntioLcfcouZTn^Jlf 

was^Tuf had Cn 

there was no 
hiXecutive Committee 
icil, ■ however,. ' whldi.':"" 
r-X>oralnion defence 
in order’ to paT^v“ni5f' +1“* ®®^tinue in existence 
Of toe !foSt wLcTtot cilTS »■*? 

'oSanp^forteaS'otte tetitatS'^P 

sS'SSeS'SS^^ “■ 

were transferred to toe Briti'h r™™ 

form a narf, nf C'0’\ rrunient to 

aqreemciFt between 

ttdia and to? Med “f 

WITHDRAWAL OF MTBH FORCES 

6oiLSt”|5^dirand’*- «■'’ ■ 

meat tl»t all British 

^1F.S§|#«S' 

tom iSa.®' i"fW. S 

NATtONALtSATION 
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lier Aimed i'ort;e« at ilie endksfc 
Hfcie POHSibk. Is a. lesulti of fcli® division of the 
\iiiieil ForoM and liP‘ policy of naiioimliaatjon 
tii<i Aimed F’oreee of fciie mw India, are very 
different. Iium wliafc tliey used to be before. Only 
a feicmll nuaiber of Brltlgli officeiB, mostly in 
U'idinleal brandies, Imvo been retained on 
i‘ont-metual baslfi for a ahoiia period to fill tfie 
i;^ftp and tlH*y mil be used %vboily for training 
and never for field operation. 

DemobUiaalion.—l’rom V»J Bay to the end 
h|' A ugust l.ii47, the net rediietion in the strength 
uf flie Indian and raklstan xinnlcs amounted to 


1,64S,77S men aiicl women. Of these 32,677 
were British and Indian /Pakistan officers, 
12,177 were officers and auxiliaries of tlie WACCI), 
49,024 were Britlsli. Other Banks serving ivltli 
■Incllaii and Pakistan Armies and, 1,583,670 
were Indian and Pakistan Banka InobKling 
64,821 civilians attacJiec! to Iiidiaii/Pakisf:*ii 
armies. 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
The Defence Organization of India lioiislstittg 
of the Ministry of Defence and the Armed 
Forces Headquarters is as follows : — , 


CABINET 


JJluifENVE VOmilTTEE OF THE CABINET 


. THE HON’BLE THE DEFENCE HlNISTEB' 


MIHISTRY OF- DEFENCE 


A R M E D F OBOES 


H E A D Q H A B T E E S 


NAVAL 

HEADQUABTEBS 


ABMY 

HEADQUABTEBS 


Aik 

HEADQliABTEBS 


Ihe Army is commanded by the Chief of the Army Staff and the Commander-m-OhieD 
Indian Army j the Navy is commanded by the Chiefofthe Naval Staff and Flag Officer Com- 
manding, R.I,N. ; and the Air Force is commanded by the Chief of the Air Staff and Air Marshal 
Commanding, B.I.A.F. They are responsible to the Defence Ministei*, through the Ministry of 
Defence, for the administration of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force respectively. 

THE INDIAN AEMY 


The Indian Army is divided into numerous 
Aims of the service, la Juat the same way as 
the British Army, 

Thi Indian Armoured Cor|is»~-Thi8 was 
formed from the Indian Cavalry Begiments, and 
many new B.egiments have been raised. The first 
unit was media, nlsed in January 1940 and 
general mechanisation began between October 
1940 cind January 1941. ' The Begiments are 
organised :lii a variety of ways, depending on 
their role, and are divided into Indian Armoured 
Eegiiuents, Indian Armoured Car Begiments, 
Divisional Beconaalsaance Begiments, Indian 
Motorised Begiments and Frontier Armoured 
Begiments. The majority of the tank and 
jinnomed car crews of the Indian Armoured 
tbrps arc now Indians. The men are drawn 
from every community and they are provided 
with heavy, mediimi and light tanks, armoured 
cars and canlers and trucks. 

The Indian Artillery.— divided into a 
number of branches, the most famous of which 
ia the Mountain Artillery. There is also Field 
Artillery, Anti-Tank Artillery, light and heavy 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery and Coast Defence 
Artillery. During the Second World War, 
the Boyal Indian Artillery increased to nearly 
94,000 ail ranks, serving, among other units, 
in 12. Mountain, li- Field, 7 Anti-Tank, 2 
Mmm and 20 Antl-AIrwl re^nent®. 


The Corps of Indian EnglBoers.—ls 
normally divided into the Sapper and Miner 
Groups and the Military Engineer Service. There 
are now many other branches, such as Bridging 
Unite and Bomb Disposal Units, Works Service 
(Construction) and Works Service (E. M.) 

Groups, Bailway and Inland Waterways 
Tranaportation Groups. There are tliree 
Sappar and Miner Groups : Queen Victoria's 
Oto Madras Sappers and Miners, King George 
V’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, The Boyal 
Bombay Sappers and Miners. 

■Tbe Corps of Indian Moshanlcal 
and Eleotrieal Eii|ineers«— Counterpart ot 
the Boyal Mechanical and Eiectricai Erigineers 
in the British Service, this was formed In May 
1943, to take over the engineering funciioiis and 
technical personnel hitherto controlled l)y the 
I.A.O.C. The Corps wm responsible for the 
repair, recovery and maintenance of the complete 
technical equipment of the Army, which includes 
guns of all descriptions, mechanical transport, 
sroaff arms, tanks, radar, teie-communication 
equipment, Instrument and other machinery. 

The ladlaw Signal Corps.—The Corps is 
orjganiaed on the same lines as a Sapper and, 
Miner Corps, with, h^dqtmrters for recruiting 
and tPfriaing personnel, and detoehed field unite 
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for the varfoBif auny fotroaMong. The head of 
ftw siorpa is Ifit Slgna.! Offlc©r4a«Chief in the 
rjeneral Staff Breneh &fe O. H. Q, He acts as a 
tpftlinical advisor oo qnejitioas connected with 
fdgnalSj and is Also responsible for the tech; 
nif •I Inspection of sil signal nnits. A cMei 
Mgaa! 0 racer with stmilar limctlocs is attached 
to the IiKifiqiiartors of each Army Command. 
Til® Britlsli portion of the Corps hag now been 
amalgamated with the Hoyal corps of Signals, 

The iRdiati lafantry.—- Bnring 1045 several 
fhanges tooh plaoo iu tlie designation and titles 
fd fudkin regiment'i, fhr most important being 
th*-* cliaiige in titb’i of the 4th 'Bomb«ay Grenadiers 
heeame the Indian Grenadiers and ilie 
3 0tb Hyderabad Begiment whidi W’as renamed 
th". Kumaon Ih-ginif-nt. AH other India regi- 
mnds with tho Exception of the Jhmjah liegi- 
TripjiT'^ dropped their muuerieal designations. 

’rhe nniuher td BaUalions in each Kegimcnt 
Parachute Battalions were raised in 
the early pfu-t of 1042 and are organised onsimi- 
iur lines to the Indian Infantry, 

Moya! IMim Army Service Corps.— -The 
Hoyai Indian Army Service Corps is the coun- 
terpart of tha Iloyal Army Service Corps of the 
British Army. It has developed from the Com- 
missariat Department of an earlier period, and 
Its immediate prodecesaor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service waa 
known up to 192S, The Boyal Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General, is constituted in three 
main branchee, namely : (a) Supply, {b) Animal 
traagport, and (a) Mechanical Transport. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nieal transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for lioapitals, animal trans- 
port ambulancr sections and field medical units 
and vehicles f^r other miscellaneous purposes. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Boyai Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. 
The Officers for the service were mainly dra^vn 
from the Boyal Army Service Corps, and by 
transfers from both British and Indian units. 

The war years witnessed considerable expan- 
sion in B.I.A.S.C. transport services. From 

A. T. Cny.s, and 29 M. T. Units of various 
types, they were increased to 80 A. T. Coyg. 
and 304 M. T. Units. 

The eleyfijant w'as for the first time taken in the 
service atirl was found to be very useful in 
Burma, 

Our additioiks to the service were Tank 
Transporters, Amphibians and Water Tpt. Coys, 
Thera has also been a very great expansion in 
air supplies which at one time was the main 
service of supply in Burma, 

Siyvices. — The military medical 
gendoM In India are oompoied of the follow- 
ing ffiaiegorieg of persoimel and lubordinate 
PrganliaMoni:— 

f ^ (a) Offioeig and othtr xtnka of the Boyal 
Amy Medical Corp itivlng la ladli. 


(h) OfikiJta ond other Wfiki cl the Arniv 

Dental Corp?*. 

(e) Offiem of the Huliaa Arrn.v Mcdiral 
Corps. This Corps came Into existciicft on April 
Srd, 1943 and is organised on the linre of the 
B.A.M.C. It embodies all meniberf! ol the 
h M, S., the I. M. B, & I, H. €. 

id) 1, M. S. 

(«) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 

Hursing Service. 

(/) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Kiiis- 

ing Service for India. 

(g) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

(h) The Auxiliary Nursing .Service, 

Of those Cvategorles, tho officers and men of 
the B,oya! Army Medical Uorps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistaiit surgeons oV 
the Indian Medical Department {'R.fA) and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Aliiitary Nursirsg 
Service and t he Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned wUh the medical care 
of British troops; while the Indian Army 
Medical Corps and the Tiidian Aliiitary Nursing 
Service are concerned, primarily, with the 
medical rare of Indian troops. 


two sections, Stores and Workshops. The 
former deals with the issue and repair of 
equipment, arms and ammunition, while th^ 
latter is responsible for the repair and main- 
tenance of mechanical transport. 

INDIAH AEMY CORPS OF CLERKS 

For the efficient ad miidst ration of the Indbn 
Army, imich depends on tiic Indian Army Corps 
of Gierlca, wffio form iu ilie main the 'eledea! 
staffs of Army CoramaTids, I>istncts and various 
military establishments in India. 

With the outbreak of World War If a vast 
expansion took place, when the peace t-ime 
strength of 800 all ranks, equally divided into 
two whigs, British and Indian, was inereased. 

Wherever the Indian xVrmy fought, raeii of this 
Corps' V’ere wdtli them. 

Veterinary Servicesin India.— The A'eteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals ol British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, R.I.A.S.C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse* 
dreeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services include : The establishment of Boyal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of th® 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commWoaed officers, India 
Unattached list, and veitriaary assistant siir.- 
gsons of the Indian Army Tetsriaary Corps. 

Educational Services.— The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Bdiicaiiohal Corps aid of Indian officers bom® 
supirnumerary to the eslablishffienl of units of 
the Indian 
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Hllitary Farms Beparlment'^-TMH^ | opm. it did thiB with cuhbisU-.uous f,u<’.rrKs 
dmrntmek, whhb Is under fl» control of the until the end of 1912 when it was rnil?oiiled In 
ciiia,rlerat»8ter“Geacral consists of twohranohesi* the BJ.A..F. 

li) The military grass farms, which During the Burma campaign in 1 942 the B.l. A. 
nfofide fodder for Ih© army. had Its first experience of operations against a 

^ ■ /. ^ ' j, 1 - . -t major power, Ko. 1 Squadron earning special ■ 

: (n) Th® military dairy farms, for the jj^essag© of congratulation from, the Commander- 

proftelon of dairy produce for hospitals, troops ijj.chief, Field-Marshal Lord WavelL Its 

tiid faisilies* , . commanding officer won the , .D.^.G, .Hos., 

Frontier Militia aiadl Levy Corps.— ^ <fe 6 Coast Defence -Flights also operated with 
Tfw^e forces are ** dtvil *" troops, i.e., they are success in Burma. 

acfininl&tercd and paid by the Civil authorities rxA.F, Squadrons.— From Kovemhcr 104 .*5 
and cot hy the Amy. iliey are, however, ^pt0 the end of the Burma campaign fun 
oflkicrcd by Officers of the BeguIarTiidian Army, ^go made, for the first time of B.I.A.'K 
Tlu/ftC forces were raised for duty on the Korth* squadrons in offensive operations. I'he main 


West I'rontitT. weight of the battle effort was felt, by the 

v-., Japanese on the Aralcan front. The R.I.A.F. 

AIR FORCE IN INDIA also distinguished itself during the Jmphal 

Tl,.. Air in Tn.lia is <.nnl by ihe 

AJumAci- uf DrffiHPc as rmi. of flic .defence ‘^aucc into .Hunua. 

f-fivicc!-, of fin* British Cornniouwf'aHlu Tlie Equipped with Spitfires and Hurricanes, 
Air .Forco hmjgcfc is inoorporafed in flic Defence squadrons of the R.I.A.F. were operating 
Seiviees *’iitiina4e.H. I’iic Ofiicer Goimnanding continuously on the Burma front. <3L'hetr 


Seivjees *’iirnnaTe.H. 

Ihe All* in India is an Air 'Marshal particular duties included the attack on enemy 

wiio;-,*' ra nk cori’c.spu]i(fs to that of‘ a Lieutenant- troops and supply dumps and lines of communica- 
General in th<3 Army. tion, tactical and photographic reconnaissance, 

rte lloyal Indian Air Force had its ori,in in 

. remnimr-ndat ons of thfl .tiireenf. floTnmit.f,e» SUpplJ-OTOppjng aiioralt. 


the reeoainiendations of the Skeeiie Committee 
in 1026. Six x^ears later the Indian Air Force 


Besides operating as complete squadrons and 


Act was passed by the Indian Legislature and the units with Eastern Air Command in Burma 
first flight was formed in April, 1933, From that thousands of ground crews, technicians and 
first flight, with its three aeroplanas and six airmen of all trades worked with E..A.F. 
pilots trained at the B.A.F. College Cranwell. units all over India. 

12, 1045 His Majesty the King 
anthairctaftc^ approved the designation of “Royar' as a 

h ^ Force in recognition 

m aircraft strtn«tlf to thiitu.n squadrons. history of 

i •OHScqueiit on the divi.sion of the country Infils,’s own Air Force, 
iuto^ two Dominions, the Dominion of India The present strength of the H.T.A.F. is 1 
received one transport and seven Fighter Transport and 7 l^ighter Squadroiw. Plans 
sfjuadions as sis share ol allotment. are under conBideration for the expansion of 


Trainmig Facilities.— These have expanded B.I.A.F. 

Womeo^s AuxiHary Corps andml.-The 
a,H><,ontme»fc covermg aii phases of instruction Women’s Auxiliary Corps (India) was formed in 
fprfiying and ground personne . The expansion April X942 with the object of releasing men for 
during the last few years has been phenomenal, work in forw'ard areas. British, Indian and 
rraming is of the same high standard as Anglo-Indian wmmeiuindertook a varietv of work 
some Of the latest ranging from .staff and administrative'appoint- 
ments to technical work wdth all three fight ing 
schools are turning Services. In February 1944, a Naval Wing was 
oife firs.«JasB meobames. formed for personnel serving with the li.I.N. 

During the training, candidates not onlv Training of recruits was carried out in three 
rpfcivc instruction on ground subjects such as training centres and officers received their 
theory of night, aircraft recognition, aero engines, matruction at O.C.T.U., Officers’ School and 
f.lc., but also experienre of at least three hours Staff College. Service w'as entirely voluntary 
filing, approaching more closely to service and for the duration of the war or for as long iis 
conditions. * service waa required. The Corps was disband- 

Trained originally for Army Co-operation work, 


Indian pilots had ^ their first operational WAR PRODUCTION 

experience over the difficult flying country of mt. j i i. r ■ i 
th^ North-West Frontier. They shared with development of equipment posii-ion was 

B.A.F. the duty of policing tribal territory ®'Ud the W'ar production capacity 

until the simimer of X94X when they took over developed that it was able to supply 

the work completely. sub-continent's armies with a large ‘ 

ri At. it 1 f . part of their weapons and equipment, as tveil as 

On the outbreak of war in 1939 th© Indian contingents overseas, ITpto Y-J day, approxi- 
Alr Force Volunteer Jlf/m-e, together with mately • 2,48,000 chassis of nearly 50 different 
a number of li.A.F.T .R, officers resident types were assembled in 5 pianos in the sub- 
of, guarding continent. About 2,02,000 hodies of 50 dif- 
Indm B coasts and keeping the shipping lanes fereat types were built mainly with Indian or 
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and MSan or 

l«l*nii.r, 0\tt 7stVj0 arniiouied bodies were pro- 
dite«ii iifi Tiiriotw railway worfehops. ProgreBs 
u.'?.'; fHade sn the inantjfacdure of armoured 
plat,f and armoiired iighifug volileles were 
!-atlBfartoi1l.y ifroduced. Various new’ types 
of small arms .immunition and artillery aiii- 
iiiiinilion i-aaie from the ordnance factories and 
aljoiit 620 lulllioa rounds of small arms ammimi- 
lioB were repaciceci for U.S. Army Forces during 
the oth and 6t!i years of war. 

Probably the greatest advances were made 
Ib tli'j supply of elotliing and equipment. 
In the hrst four years of the war, the output of 
Inlloicfl items rose to a peak of over 12 million 
items. MearJy 4P million hoots, ehappals and 
canvaa rubber shoes were produced up tn the 
end of 1041% A cousiderahle quantity of these 
were sent o^’crscas hofcii to the Middle East and 
other tiicatres esf w'ar. Over 131 million blam 
hets, 4S iiuiiioB pairs of woollen socks, 28| 
tniilion cotton, slilris, 12f million pairs of diill 
trousers W'erc produced. The production of 
rifles during the war. was nearly 574,000. 
fiver SO items of anmmnitions including light 
machiuc-gims, l>ayoiiets, guiia and carriages 
were produced in Indian and X*akistani factories. 
Among other important items of anaameut 
stores which WTre produced in quantity was 
Brea gun tripods, anti-aircraft, gun sights, 
biaocularR, stereoscopes, clinometers and teles- 
copes. Mention must also foe made of the 
production of trawlers and assault crafts which 
played a great part during the Burma campaign. 

INDIAN OFFICERS PAY 

The Post-war Pay Committee constituted 
by the ITovernment of India to formulate the 
new Pay Code of officers and men of the Indian 
Armed P’orces completed its task early in June 
,1947. The rates of pay which apply to officers 
and men in the three Services from July 1, 
1947, are designed to provide a Ie%ml of remune- 
ration comparable with those granted to the 
c.Tvil Services of the Government of India. 
The new rates of pay represent a very substantial 
simplification of the old pay Btnictuic. Officers 
receive the same dearness allowance as civilian 
officers, but other ranks, who are housed, fed 
and clothed at the public expense will get half 
the civil rates. The numerous allowances for 
tepecial duties which was the feature of the old 
Fay Code have been abolished, as the new pay 
covers the full range of duties of officers and 
other ranks. The general effect of the new 
Pay Ct>de is to improve the remuneration of 
Other Banks and to reduce that of senior 
officers. ■ I 

INDIAN TERRITOHIAI FORCE i 

The Territorial Force was one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisafclon of the military 
servlets. The force was intended to cater„amon- i 
gst other things, for the military aspirations of 
those elasses of the popniatlon to whom mili- 
l«y service was not hitherto been a hereditary. 
pTOfeiultm, tivm intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce* 
mm% for the regular Indian army* Member* , 
Ate of the force lor this latter reason carried 'i 
Willi It a ilablllty for fomtAIng 'more than ! 


S local service or liom® defeiicii. It 
fjd In certain cIwuinstaaceB, strvice over* 
seas. The force was the direct Hucccpsor of th# 
Indian section of the Indian Delta ee ymm ' 
oreated during the Great War of 19J4-ia.' 
It was modelM on the < old mllhia la':, 
England. The essence of Its seheme of:, 
organisation eonsisied in twinlnf men by mean 
of anniml tmbodlmenfc for a short period la".' 
successive years. By this means Indian Teril- ■ 
toriai Force units were given auffldent 
preliminary tmlniag in peace to enable thorn, , ' 
alter a comparatively short period of lufceurive 
training, to take their place by the aide of 
regular units in war. 

THE STATES FORCES 
The States Forces, formerly designated 
“Iraperiai Service Troops/' consist of the mill. . 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Euler* ': 
of Indian States ^afc their .own : 0 xpeni!te and lor ■ 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Billing Princes and Chiefs. 

The war year witnessed an enormous expansion 
in the State Forces. In August 1945, there were 
130,000 officers and men serving ia the States 
Forces, of whom 44,000 were serving outside the 
States in theatres of war and (what was then) 
British India. 

Tho Government of India appointed i% 
November 1947 a Military Adviser, Indian State* 
Forces, to co-ordinate the training and adminis- 
tration of these forces. 

OFFICERS 

Before the war there were three main categories : 
of officers in the Indian Army ; those holding 
the EIng’s Commisaion, those holding Indian . 
Commissions and those holding the Viceroy 'r 
C ommission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder, 

Eing’s CommisKioned Officers were obtained 
either from the Military Colleges or the Univer- 
sities in England. Up till 1932 these commissions 
were open to either Englishmen or Indians, 

In 1932 the Indian Mlltaxy Academy at 
Dehra Dun was opened to undertake the train* 
lag of Indian Officers, They were granted 
Indian Commissions and have identical powers 
,to those of King’s Commissioned Officers wthin 
the Indian Army. 

During the late war, no regular commissions 
were granted except to those cadets who were 
already under training when tho war began. 
Instead, Emergency Commissiona were given to 
British candidates and Indian Emergency Com- 
missions to Jadiairs. Tho Commissions had 
tho same status as Regular Commissions but 
were limited to the duration of the war and a 
period thereafter. Grants of Emergency Commis- 
sion ceased in July 1946. 
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Sow that llie war Isas ended, Begnte Com- ftltieslntiie Indian Army. The First World Wat 
littve beca re-atarted. The sources of provedthatfor many reasons this reserve did not 
ittiiply the Indian llllitary Academy and tally meet reqniraments and In 1922 the Army 
afifectcd ofScers from among those holding in India Eeserve of Officers wai constituted, 
kmereency Commissions. It is also expected . , ,, A/.. ■ , ^ 'v^ 

f Mt tip itniversities will provide some candi- The revifid Eegalations for the A. I, E. 0. pob^ 
d at« for Eejmlar Commissiona. Only subjects lished in liS4 provide that the foUowinggentleioea 
of Indian nationality are eligible for these may be granted commiMlons in the Eeserve i— 

. . commisste, , , , ... (l}Ex-Offlcers who, having held King’s commfe- 

Plans are under way for the estabhshment of aioa in any Branehof His Majesty’s British, Indian 
ft X'atiOfiSl War Academy at Poona, at whim all op Bomimon Forces, oither nava.!, military .rtndiid- 
flit-lire olHcers of the three services will be trained, iog the Auxiliary Force (India) and Indian Terrtto- 

Ai m iatcrim measure a Utaitea’ number of 

' ''' f'^AtTiTniwiATm nTp* bBlufl rfv0ii tc flro QO JoiJ§!cr Ilfifolo for S6nric®l!li6r0iii| ftnft . 

caaduS St &tan who are redaent In India. Burma or Ceylon.’ 

Emergency Commiardons Olters. These Com- . (2) CivU offieials of gazetted status serving '..' 
miydoTis arc lor « nader the Government of India or a local 

arc uesigned to hil the cap Dcuwecn demobihsa- Government, whose services can be spared in 
commissioned otilcers and the event of general mobilization being ordered. 
nvestaWisimienfc of a foil mtalm of Eegular ^ ■ ... '■.■ 

v.trmva from the IMIlitary Academy. (3) Private gentlemen who are resident ni 


Opportiinitifs for promotion to officer status j Bunna or Ceylon 

. J..-. t.,.. 1 I r!«.vin-n rjftvcT'nrrtOTif. A-fiR 


from the raulis cmitinue to be avaiiabie. 


Ceylon Government ofiBelals are not eligible for 


,, ^ appointment to the Army in India Eeserve ot 

In conformity with tlie policy oi nationaksing 
the-service, which assumed prominence in 1946 

no more commissions were granted to British mattawat AAnirv aaobc 

officers and those holding regular commissions, nALiusHAi^ <-.UKrc» 

witii less than 20 years, service on l.st January Far-reaching ■nronosals for the formation of a 


iiU liiuic MATTAWAT AAAI?'*' AAt»13C 

officers and those holding regular commissions, nALiusHAi^ K,utufst 

wiM^ less than 20 Far-reaching proposals for the formation of a 

chance o£ transferring to 200,000-.strorig National Cadet Corps and a Ter- 
British service. ritorlal Force were announced by India’s Defence 

Th® Kill's Indian Orderly Officers.— Mnister, Sardar Baldev Singh, in the Central 


ritorlal Force were announced by India’s Defence 
Mnister, Sardar Baldev Singh, in the Central 


Since the earliest times Indian officers have been Legislature on March 13, 1948. He said that one 
a iinfe between Indian ranks and British officers, of the steps by which Government propose to 
-ffheselndianofficershold Viceroy’s Commissions, impart military training to Indian youth was 
as distinct from the King’s Commissions held by to implement immediately the report of the 
British officers and Dehra Dun graduates. They National Cadet Corps Committee. 

»a artillery regiment,, liariaar-major in the SSSp rf “ndit &y &h l?n^^ 

C»yftUy» f.htt “trAfifirn-n TJliArft.l lAarlAr* 


the veteran Liberal leader. 

The first Indian officers associated with the „ 

Sovereign were In command of detachments Simultaneously with the Defence Minister’s 
sent to London for Queen Victoria’s Jubilees in announcement the 44-page report of the Kunzru 
1887 and 1897. It was then realised that some Committee was released to the press, 
personallink should be maintained between the A, , . 

Kiag-lmperor and the Indian Army. ^ 


^ ^ ^ , senior division with 32,500 members, a 3 unior 

On January Ist, 1903, the Viceroy issued a“ division with 135,000 members and a girls’ 


General Order announcing certain favours and division. 

coneegsione to the Army in India in connection - ... . .^y.... ... 

with Edward VII’s Coronation, among them the the present tlniver- 

annual appoiatmeut of ladlM Orderly Officer., Traimng Corps and the.Indian Air 

^ , Training. Corps. 'would, .cease , to. ..exist S'nd be. 

»Six Indian Orderly Officers were appointed in re-formed as the Senior Division, Armv 
1903, a number reduced to four in 1904. These Wing, and the Senior Division Air Force Wing. 


four were apfiolnted each year for the London sea- 'A Seni 
son, from April to August. They attended the raised. 
King at Courts and Levees, standing near the . 
throne, at all reviews and at such ceremonies as 


A Senior Division, Naval Wing, W’ould also be 


It iias been decided tliat the enrolment in the 


Trooping the Colour. Dpon these occasions National Cadet Corps should be entirely volmu^ 
they appeared to full dress. For garden parties ry, and without any liability for service m the 
and similar enffaj^eTneyitR thev wor* dy<»«i«A/S in armed forces-— Government being confident 


and similar engagements they wvre dressed in 
grey coats of knee length. 

For their services in London, the Orderly Offi- 
cers receive the Eoyal Victorian Medal, a sou- 
veair of their supreme honour. 

He»m ©f Officeys.-~Frevious to the 


jsed in ^'^med forces— “ Government being confident 
that the enthusiasm of j^outh in general for 
serAdng the country is sufficient guarantee that *, 
iy Offi- the response in colleges and schools will be 
a sou- satisfactory.” 

The Government of India have also aocepted 
> the the suggestion for the formation of a National 


existed what was Territorial Force “ in principle. A detaheu 
cauea the Inaian Army Reserve of Officers, a scheme was being drawn up, and when completed 
body or trained officers available to replace casu- would be examined liy the Cabinet.” 




IMIIIA IN GREAT WAR I 

III Ji by the CumiBauder-m-Chkl' 

i»!ihifSkt4l if} 4nly, 1010, the whole operations 

l.lif iEuliarj Aimy diimig the war were review- 
ed. i'iaf foilowk!!? flgtires show the" extent 
uf liidla'i c'lriicjibatloii is terms of men. 
Oil liie uiilfcrcek ot war, the combatant 
strenpfh of thn Intliaa Army, including 
r* siTVistfi, ’lUU 104,000 Indian ranks; eslist- 
m, Ills diiriug the war for all branches of 
tl» service araoiinted to 791,000, making 
A total combatant contribition of 985,000. 
Of UiiA niiiitkT, 552,000 were seat overseas. As 
W'gards ijon-combaiaats, the pre-war strength 
wfti 45,«ijtj ; ao juWitlonal 427,000 were onroiled 
diirlng ttio war aiul 301,000 were seat over- 
seat, The total eontrihiition of Iiidiau per- 
aorimd hm thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
.'iiave.. served oveweas. .Oiisualtlea ■ amounted 
to 106,504; whieh indudo 30,090 deaths from 
: all causes. The mimfoer of animals gent over- 
sgas, was ■ 175,000. 

IN GREAT WAR II . 

O'lsj* Mih-eoni hn'iit'H mngnlficcnt contribution j 
in t he kuc war with hot li sulistantial and valuable. 
Tijit-i ul the KJ.A.S.C. went to hVimee in 15)30 
and cained jurticuiar praise for t-hoir courage 
fUid bravery in adversity. Indian formations 
Here in action in SjTia, Iraq, Imu, British 
atnl fiaiian Homtdilaud, the Sudan, Eritrea, 
iloitg Kong, Bf»nieo, Malaya and Burma and 
Italy, The total of her Oghting forces reached 
the ]H*<ak strength of 2,23 million. The Indian 
Army, won more than 7,0510 aw'aniH including 
31 Victoria Crosses — ah Eaapire rewrU sur- 
passed 0 UI 5 .' by the United ivingdom. 

Africa,-- li ere in 1940, assembled an Allied 
army uf which the I’ourtli and Fifth iadian 
IJi visions Wore destined to play a leading role. 

Agah’ssrt Marsiial Gra?;inni ‘3 Libyan army of 
more tlian 800,000 men, this Allied force 
under the (auninand of Field-Mawshal 
Waved marched into the Wkistern Desert. 
Xu kite great ela,di at Nibeiwa they captured i 
tlie Italian ouinp, thousands of prisoners and 
vast liuantities of stores. Then came the 
Italian disaster at Sidi Barniru where, in Beceni- 
hcr, 1040, 20,000 Italians capitulated and 
Waveirs men swept on to Solium, Bardia, 
’Fubruk, Dcrria and Benghazi. 

In the meanwhile tiic E-ifth Indian Division 
was busy with the Italians iu East Africa. 
Fariy in 1U41 this division drove the enemy 
froni Gallubat, Uedaref and Butana JBrkIg'e 
and then, with the Fourth, continued the 
pursuit deep into Eritrea. 

VickH'ies at Barcniii and Ad Teclesan paved 
the way for tlie triumph at Karen where, after 
two weeks of bitter hgliting, the Italians hoisted 
t!ie white Hag. The Fifth went on to Asmara. 
Massawa fell and in May, 1941, the Viceroy 
of Abyssinia surrendered at Amba Aiagi. 

Back again to the Western Desert went the 
lourth and Fifth in Tune to meet a new menace 
;; — EommeFs panzers. Under the command of 
FleM-iuirshal Sir Claude AucWaleck Indian 
forces fought hard hut -were slowly pushed back 
to Meim Matyuh. Bengtossi was cut off and 
Tobruk fell. 


Ahiny weary nioikhs of diMapitohilrncnt 
foliowcd but at El Alanu'hi in Smitt, 
came the turn of the tide. In tiu', 5 , iiw i’il'th'fl 
last action before icavinp lor inut lh hjnta to 
India, the division. 011 tlic .Rnwolaat Itldge, 
captured about 2 ,(XiO prisoners. In October 
the Allies passed to the otfcnaivc! at El Alameijiy 
The avalanche had -kartecl to coiiic lu a halt 
only on the other side of Africa. 

The Germans were rolle.l back from Egypt,' 
then across Cyrenaica and towards Triprditaiaa.,'. 
The new’ year came and still the retreat eori-' 
tiauecl at the Miireth Line, the enemy'H ilefcncea,'^ 
crumbled and he retreated hi ill I’urtlier west. 
There folkured the Fourth's brillhmt actiuu iti 
I theAVadi Akarit area and the pursuit went on. 
i Sfax iva.s by-passed, Snusse ivas ocensfu-d 
ill the mkldk* of April, 1U43. and at (hifvi the 
' Germans turned once mure to llglit — and lu.^t. 
Soon the Eight.h Army linked up with the ilnllsli 
First Army and together they burst open the 
gates of Tunis in Dlay, The Fourtii Indian 
Division played a prominent part iu tills final 
action and — a fitting climax to the wiiolc 
campaign — Gen. Von Arnini, who had taken 
over from Bommel as commander of Axis hin’es 
in Africa, w’-as eompolled to surrender to the 
famous Indian formation. 

ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 

In the. liberation of Europe, Indian troops 
played a worthy part. By their exploits iu Italy 
they proved to tlie world that the valour oi 
-India's arms was second to none. Three famous 
Indian divisions were coueerned ia the hartl- 
fought eainpalgn that ended In the capltuiatiou 
of the German.s. 

The Eighth Indian Division came into the 
line in October, 1943, 'Before the end uf that 

year it had. crossed tiiree rivt'rs the Biferuu, 

Trigno and Sangro — in the fac?e of severe oppoai- .. 
tlori and after lirealuug the German whiter ihie, 
got past the Mora river. I’ite lAuirth Indian 
, Diviaioa entered tiic arema iu .December, 1943, 
and after a short spell on the Orsogna and 
Maiella sectors arrived on the (hisaiuo front 
in February, 1944. Spexirheading the Amencaii 
Fifth Army’s offensives ag.ainst Cas.sino tin- 
division fought one of the fiercest battles of the 
war. In April, 1944, the third of tiie trio, the 
Tenth Indian Division took up i>usitions on the 
Adriatic sector. 

When the great offensive against C'as.-unn 
started in Afay, 1944, tiie Jilighth was assigncvl 
the most vital role — ^that of crossing the B.apido 
river, south of the town. After a tremendous 
effort our forces outHanked Cassino and the 
enemy stronghold fell. After the eaplnre of 
Home the Tenth moved to the Periigia-Tiber 
area, the Eighth took over the f’eitaidQ-'Poggi- 
bonsi sector and the Fourtii, after clearing 
Pescara and Chietl, began a drive along the 
Upper Tiber and Arno valleys in cnnjunction 
With the 10th. 

The Eighth crossed the Arno river, entered 
Florence and fought Its way to the Sieve valley, 
Uie Tenth pushed along the upper readies of tlio 
Tiber and the Fourth moved across to the 
Adriatic to spearhead tiie Eighth Army’s 
all-out attack on the Gothic Line, striking the 
first blow at these redoubtable positions on 
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Mirftho to Uiti 


tfim int^r cuiituiinR Munte Cah’o ithd i The year 1944 was ohe o£ lurtlier \ icturiys*— 

? litiftli head through the Myitkyiaa, Mogaung, Tamil, Sittang, Tiddim, 

j to inter the citadel of San Marlao. Fort White, Kaleinyo. 

rrnw-AtfmTTAMAr vtmt»vmvt 9 ^ desperate sltiiatioii faced 

IMC.OMpITIONM .1 .wsuRkEMDEE ■ The itth Army had. crossed, th.8" 

1 ,'; breahinp cd the Gothic Line the re* ghindMa and yas adyaiicing into Central 
?, two '.Inciian divisions .also played a Burm.a towards Mandalay, 

; part. In the 5th Army sector the it was in this phase that Gen. Sir William 


Eighth liA islon went through ijmitit Glovi, j. slim, then commanding i4th Army, sent an 
crii**s>‘d the Sieve, captured Slonnt \eriieka and entire corps secretly on a 320 miles march dow’n 
• oernpied the fortress feature of iemlna Morta. the Gangaw vaHev to approach Mandalay 
Wldlc in tiie nsoiinfahB overlooking Bologna the ffom the rear. Me-iktiia was captured, ami, 
EightiJ was ralled_ upuit i o help repel the German unable to cope with this double threat, the enemy 
otfea«!tvc iu the Serchio yailey and earned the were forced to surrender Mandalay to the iOtii 
praise of tiiC I'uinmantUng (.Jeaeral for their Indian Division on March 20. The piu'-snlt 
fejuUtdicarieii defence. continued on to Ycnnngiuuing, Toungou, Prome 

.Meunwhilc flic Tenth kept moving against Pegu, 
stubhorn resistfince and, going past Pietroiunga *c-e att? ve 

^ .and AIpe d.i . I’atania, captured M. Filleto. AMP.HIBIOUS ASSAULTS 

"dfvfsL^ also miured* Fameto ^^eanwliile, seven major amphibious assaults, 
cmapaie,!! tut diMsnn ai»o raprurea lametu. Akyab, Ponnagyun, Kamree Island, 

Karly in April, 1045, the Eighth Army crossed Leptan, Taimgup and Ku-Vwa, had carried 
the SanteriiO. By the middle of the month Fifteenth Indian Corps far down the Arakan 
thev had mashed through the Argenta gap, coast. 

rtinS ItmikTorth ?(tef “ iimpliDtous assault was mounted 

1 V tl e end S S the EiS Ini v was R^ogooa in conjunction with 14th 

«iLi LtSi on the l4ve A”ntv-flTO i'om the North. I'lic 

Herman dlrisioiw had Wu smash 20th Indian Division had left Kamree Island 

lonera totalled 1»0 0M P"' and sailed to the Gulf of Martaban. Theadvauee 


on Kangoon develope<l into a race between this 


aneonclitiouahy. The Italian campaign was troops South of Rangoon, a.s3ault craft brought 
ovt'*p. 26th Indian Division up the Rangoon river to 

Victory in Burma.— The virtual end of the the greatest prize of the war, 

Bunna eampaigii by the capture Rangoon was occupied on May 3rd and the 

of Rangoon m May, 194u. link-up between our two forces took place a 

The road to victory was no easy one. In the fortnight later, 
spring of 1942 the Indian troops faced annihila- Thmi^m-nda nf strAnrleil hv mir ranPl 

P'Sf push“«y 

0 attempts to cross the Sittang and outwit our 

^ ^ ^ ^ encircUng forces, A few did escape, but witii- 

If t the enemy s effort spend itself. supplies, ill-armed and in imfriendiy country 

There followed weary months of relentless they perished in tlie lever-laden swamps and 
patrolling during which our little army used jungles in which they sought refuge. More 
evfTy dodge to keep tlm enemy guessing until than 10,000 of the enemy were killed in this 
we liad built up sufficient strength to strike phase, the last of the war. 

wh'™ Vir4t™,Wior , debacle of the lapanese wae complete, 

h o^nnaL far ahl hS^^^^^^ penetrated troops fanned out over South- 

“ East Asia, occupying territory that had a'waited 

In the meantime great preparations W'ere liberation for more than three years* 
afoot iu .fudia for the corning offensive. In 

March, 1943, the blow fell and Wingate’s men The end of the long road came at Singapore on 
struck once' again—tlus time bv air — in the September 12, 1945, when the entire Japanese 
hoart of enemy occupied territory. Simultan- Expeditionary Forces, Southern Region?, were 
CiiUHly the Japs laimehed what ‘proved to be formally surrendered to Admiral Lord Louis 
their last gerious attempts to invade the sub- Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Commander, 
continent when tliey attacked the Seventh South-East Asia, by Field-Marshal Count 
Indian .Division in the Arakan. Terauchi. 


At tlie Is'gakyedauk Pass the Seventh first 
held the Japs and then, with the aid, of the 
Fifth Indian Division, who came to their help, 
systematically isolated and cut up the enemy. 
Foiled in the south the Japs turned north and 
struck at the Bimaxnir road but the gallant 
defence of Kohima proved to be the turning 
point of the campaign and the enemy began a 
retreat wMeh ended in his final defeat. 


WAR SUPPLIES 

The sub-continent's contribution in the 
economic sphere has been no less important. 
The utmost use was made of the sub-continent’s 
agricultuxal, industrial and mineral resources. 
The value of war orders handled by the Supply 
Department alone came to over Rs. 841 crores 
from 19S9 to end of 1945. 
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Bodies for armoured Uglitiug vehicles mlne- 
awespiug trawlers, new types of weapons and 
ammunition and various items of pmoicuU and 
other equipment were produced. It was during 
this war that the sub-continent began to 
mahe a numbet of special steels. Machine' 
tool® were also made and suppEed la large i 
qiamtitieB, Her ancient silh Industry was] 
revived to meet the demands for para - 1 
chute®. Rubber production was increased 
and went hand In hand '^Ith developments in 
the we of substitutes and pianting or new and 
novel rubber yiehilng plants. During the w'ar, 
the sub-continent made notable ’gains in 
munition production, Tn 19^3-44, gun and 
mortar ammunition Increased to 35 times the 
pre-war output, guns and carriages and 
bayonets 20 times the pre-war quantity 
and anuill arms animunitlaii more than 4 times 
their pre-war output. Ch-enades, mines, bombs 
and i>yrolcehnic stort-s, moat of which were 
not made In the Rub-continent before tlie war 
were now mannfachireil, and in tlie lust year of 
war the output steadily increasetl. A feature of 
special signldcanee iluring the war was the 
manufacture of radar development equipment. 

¥or the ‘2| years of the North African war, 
the sub-continent wus reRjwnHible for supplying 
the bulk of stores for the theatre of operations. 
Allied troojift in the Mid-East w’ore clothes 
made in fudia, to a coiiHidcration extent, and' 
walked in hoots supplied by Indian or Pakistani 
factories. Nearly 90 per ctmt of the tents which 
protected the troops from the torrid lieat, the 
cAUvaa ground siicets which kept awuy the 
sands of the deserts from tanks, planes, motors 
and vehicles and nearly ail the timber came from 
the sub-ccmthient. IndLa and Pakistan sent over 
1,500,000 tons of Ktort’S iu a steady stream. 
Other vital supplies to the Mid-East included 
assault craft, cainoutiage paints, nets and hemp, 
medical stores and equipment for the comfort 
of twjops. Important sup])lie3 were also sent 
tO' .fiusijia. 


LLAHTRY AWARDS 


The following 
by the three llg 
1939 to Ist April 


(fiallantry 

Awurds, 


- Meritorious Service Aw'ards won during thii 
i period:— 

I Awards, 1 Amy. 

5 G,C.SJ. 1 , - 

; a.cxB. .... s 
: K,C3. .. .. s 

I k:.c.s j. . . . , 2 

I K.aiE, . . I 8 I . 

i K.B.E. . . . . 2 

C.B. . . I 69 

C.SX . .. 6 

C.I.E. . ' iS 67 

} C.BX. . , . 2 m 

i O.B.K. . ' n ' 371 2 

• M.B.B. . . :s;i ■ 93i< r r 

t Knighthood . . ; i i ' l I 

I B.E.M. .. ^ l':i ; i::i 4 

. Foreign Derora- 

■ tious : ' . . i . . , I 67 i ' 

: Miscdlan eoua ' , .. f. . i 4 

J ARMY’S AID TO REFUGEES 

Unprecedented disturbanccR broke out iji 
the Punjab in the weeks foliowlug the partition 
of the c,ouritry, resuifeing in large scale movomeut 
of population. The Army, wiiose aid was 
sought for tackling the problem .-.et up in Septem- 
ber, 1047. a Military .Evacuation Organisation 
on which fell the responsibility for rescrie and 
movement of hundreds of thousands of refugees 
between the two new Baininions. Muslims in 
East Punjab and non-MusHms in West Hinjai* 
were rescued to refuguee camps and later 
escorted to Pakistan and Indian terrltorie® 
respectively, by road, rail and air. WithJa 
six weeks the Organisation had moved 15 lakhs 
of MiisUms to West Punjab and a larger number 
of non-Muslims fr»)m Pakistan to India. Foot 
convoys, which were the Uicans of movement 
for the largest nai!il>er of refugees wti'C provideil , 
with military escort all along the route, 5*he ' 
refugee trains were also escorted !>y the Military, 

Unprecedented .floods ii^ East Punjab In ' ' 
October rendered the refugee routes unservicoftbte 


a'wards for gallantry were won und Army Engineers worked hard and got 
hting Scrviop.s from flrd Sept, them going within a week. 

1947 Speaking of tlie eS'ort on the Indian side 

accommodation to refugees was provided in ■ 

i 56 camps. The Army placed 40,000 tents at the 

1 BIN Indian r, r . p disposal of the proviiua\s. The largest of the 

I ” '* * Army. ’* camps is the one at Kiirukshetra wlueli w'a.s 

5 organised by the Army. 'Phe camp aeeoisi- 

7 “ “ mbdafced at one time nearly .300,000 refugees 

. , I , . 31 , , and cau normally house 250,000 in separate 

. . ! , . 9 ]] towns of 50,000 each. At its peak 20 major 

, . i 2 275 1 Indian Army units were empioycfi. The 

, . ; 2 865 . , camp has a hospital of its own with up-to-date 

! ** arrangeroents for vaccination and innoculatlon. 

15 .. Accommodation stores such as camp kettles 

, , ! . , 1,457 ] ! for use In the camp were also made available 

'21 ■ 'by the Army. 

'M •* « 37ieM Ambulance, surgleals unit® a* d almost 

all other medical servicers of the A\ ly were 
*; ^ •* provided for the use of refugee.®. Mab inocu- 

- . -® ! * • • lations and vaccliiations 'U’ere carried out and 

’ 1,281 ambulance cars accompanied foot convoys. 

, *" ‘Yhft Army luiule avaiiabjH i,300 beds for 

- •' J •• refugees In the Combined Military Hospitals 

^ ^ in Jiillundurj .Arnbala and Delhi. Medical 
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fjIlii'fFH iirtailt'tl for work iii East Euiilab, 
Mediwit sioffH aoii rquiinueiit uiuuitiitiiig to 
toiia ''i\pre siipplieii to tlie roftigccs. 

Tlii' Aiiay |ilat;<Jd at tlie dispuaal oi tlie Military 
EvauiiatioB Orgauisat-foii six Transport Com- 
paalcs and supervlaory stuff for live civiliao 
traasport cowpaiiles. Tlic M.E.O. iisoti in one 
montli alone over IjOOOjOOO gallons of petrol 
ill the East Funlab area. At the peak period 
ateiit, GCIO#00 gallons of aviation spirit a month 
Wffc 

INDIAN SAILOIS^ SOLDIERS’ AND AIRMEN’S 
BOARD 

Tlit?r;c 'Oouf<Is are probably the moat impor-, 
I ant and valuable jion-ofllciui institutions 
€f*nnc‘*t<-'d with the Armed Forces. They were 
constituted in 1910, in place of the Central 
Jtecruiting Board, the purpose of which was 
fidhlied with the end of the First World War. The 
object was at the outset to deal with a iniiiibcr 
of post»war prohlems—the finding of eraployment 
ior soldiers released from the colours, the relief 
ol the dependents of tliosc who had lost their 
lives in the war and of those who were 
mcapacitated for further service, the education 
ol soldiers’ children and the safeguarding of 
the general interests of soldiers and their 
dependents. As years passed, the Board had 
gradually to adjust itself to noiiaal peace con- 
oitioiis and it was decided to maintain it 
permanently for a series of duties which have 
jp-om time to time expanded and developed. 

'The Board on 8X December 1922 had the 
residue of the war fund, known as the Imperial 
Indian War Belief Fund, handed over to it. 
TMs formed the nucleus of its finances. The 
latter have since been husbanded with great 
care. The face %’alue of the securities cons- 
tituting the fund amounted on 31 March 1041 
to Bs. 17,11,200, bearing an annual interest of 
Bs. 59,692. 

The Board has its seat at New Deliii and 
co-ordinates the activities of Provincial Boai'ds 
winch exist in each province. Fnder the control 
of these Provincial Boards there exists through- 
out the country a network of District Boards 
reluforced in some cases by Tehsil or Taluka 
Commit tecs and other kindred bodies. 

Meetings of Indian S.S. and A. Board are 
normally held twice a year. The composition 
of the -Board is as follows : 

PrffBidcM i The Hon'ble the Minister for 
firfchce. 


^ Meitibcrh',’ ihc Hoo’ble f.he Ministers for 
I'inanee, Education and Labour, 'the Secretary, 
l^Eaiatry of Defence, the Secretary, Ministry 
for States, the Director-General of Health 
Services, the Adjutant-General in India, the 
Flag Officer Commanding, B. I. N., the .Financial 
Adv,iser, Defence and Supply, Mrs. Hannah 
Sen (unofficial) and the Air Marshal Commanding, 
K..I.A,F, An Under-Secretary of the Defence 
Ministry is the Secretary of the Board. 

The Provincial Board is at the head of the 
proyinciai organisation and is normally located 
at the capital of the province. The Patron 
of the Board is H.E, the Governor and the 


i President is the Premier (or a Miiiister nominated 
3 "by', the ■■ Patron)." The Secretary . is a civilian: 
officer in the Provincial Secretariat. 

f The working unit is the District S. 0, 8. 

- and A Board, noniially located adjacent to the 
j Deputy CJommissioner's or the C'olieotor’s office. 

3 These Boards are established in all districts 
1 from which reemits iiave been obtained in 
1 sufficient numbers. The President ol the Board 
1 is the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner. 
Each Board lias a paid Secretary, usually an 
ex-V.C.O, 

J In the more heavily-recruited districts, 
Tebsil or Zail Siib-eomniittees are formed with the 
Tehsiidar, Zaildar or Mainlatdar as President and 
. an honorary Secretary, where necessary. These 
3 sub-eoinmittces are represented on the District 
j S.S. and A. 

I In the Indian States also, there arc Boards 
s corresponding to the provincial and distih’t 
; S.S, and A Boards. 

; In May 1940, Army Headquarters appointed 
regimental officer.s as whole-time Deputy 
, Military Tice-Presidents with the express 
object of frequently touring areas covered 
by a fixed number of District Soldiers’ 
Boards. Three such officers were appointed 
for the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province. These were subsequently replaced 
by Civil Liaison Officers. 

From 79 District Soldiers’ Boards in British 
India when war broke out, the number has 
risen to 166, besides 36 State Soldiers’ Boards. 

OBJECTS 

The following are the objects and duties of the 
District Soldiers’ Boards : — 

(a) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 

maintain a feeling of good-will between 
the dvllian and military classes ; 

(b) Tb give all possible assistance to the 

President of the Board In his capacity 
as head of the district in ah administra- 
tive matters connected with the ex- 
Boldler or his family ; 

(c) To demonstrate the benefit of and so 

promote the desire for mutual co- 
operation between ex-soldiers and 
civilian officials ; 

! (d) To represent and explain to the civil 

authorities all matters of particular 
moment to ex-soldiers that require the 
attention of the local administration ; 

(e) Generally to watch over the welfare of the 
ex-soldier and his family, and the in- 
terests of serving soldiers absent with 
their units, 

Aa regards item (e), quoted above, the func- 
tion of the Board and corresponding organisa- 
tions cover a wide range. Their main tasks are 
enumerated below : — 

(a) To ascertain and intimate the where- 
abouts of an absent soldier to his 
dependeate and to communicate to him 
nefWB of all important matters 
his family’s w^are. 


tnium Pakktan Vear Tht^k 
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0) 1ft procure Irga! arlvJce in Urn case or » 
Iaw‘8«» against an absent soldier 
where there is no inaie metaber of his 
capable of protecting hfe 

■ ■ interesta-; ■ ■ ■ ■■ ' 

(<?) To asslBt an absent soWier’s family ia th© 
event ol dacase or famine ; 

id) To assist cx-»olttleM anti their depend- 
, anw hi Recining medals, pensions, 
arrears of pay* etc. ; 

{^) To InTcstlgate cases of ex-soldiers in> 
valid ed out of the Indian Army for 
njronie diseases such as tuberculosis, 
lepiosv, fliahetes. etc., and to report 
t-hem to the Frovlncial Bmneh of the 


Indian Bed Cross Society for medical 
ftsfilstancf ; 

{/j To Inveafelsratc appllfations fnr relief from 
the various military charitable funds. 

Another leading development been the 
Institution of welfare workers ant! hsevadarins, 
They are in fact the tmirlng represent af Ives of 
Boards, the hitter being psirticiilarly conceriW!l 
with investigation of Ihe troiiMes of the serving 
mm*$ womenfolk. 

Boards, \f\ikh have becimie the rfcogiilsctl 
ventre to wltldi tite nsan inmes wljeut in trouble* 
have also athivfjfd to them hiforwaflii'n bureaiit 
which are hnUed h> flic legluii.d cxchaiim* **r- 
ganbatioii s<ct itpi i»v tli“ I.tihofir Depft, lo find 
employment for evs^efvkfjoen. 


HOYAI. INDIAN NAVY 

+. ^‘’*d‘‘d h^dian Nuvy fraeOH its origin so j But the tifucH wnr hard; money was -em'f-f.. 

luf paf'K ijs IMU '.vheii the Kafil India Company iTln; report of the jo'dieape. CormniHee ueeeijci- 
sraiioreh ar. Nirat fannd that it wa« ncccshary dated <Ira.'>tm ret renehuieul'^. and the working 


thefnheiujs with annesi vessels t'. 

prat eet their onnuiei'ce and settlements from 
the JJuleh or tiic bortugueso and from tlie 
juraU^i who inft‘;deii the Jndiftn coasts. The 
ti fdnps, ^the Dragon ami Hoseandcr, 

fbigland In ldl2 under 
those days under 
sSuht'ly varying titles and of various strengths 
if tjhvernment in India have alvwys main- 
la i«ea a sea service, 

JJiC pcrii'ds and tifies imve been as follows ; — 


Sow. E. I. iU’s Marine 

. 1013-1686 

Bo’ulwy 

. lOSO- 1830 

JudkiiiNavy 

. 1830-1863 

Jhuiibay Marine 

. 1808-1877 

II Al, Jmhaji Maraie 

. . 1877-1803 

Royal iifdiau Marlme 

. 1803 1031 

Royal liidkui Navy 

. 1081 


fudja,* Naval I'orcc liar* always been closely 
Hittnerhni witli Bombay, and in IfttiS when tlic 
h. tnoKi Ct)mpany tor}k over Bombay, f’aptain 
lonng of the yiarinc was appointed Deputy 
CH>vernnr. From tlien until 1877, the Harmc 
was under the lioverEment of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Alarine Bfitablish- 
mcnis were, amalgamated into an Imperial 
Idanue under the (lovemmeat of India, Bombay 
coidmued Jo be the principal centre of Indian 
Naval Irainmg and to a large extent of adminis- 
tmtion. in the winter of 1040-41. the Kavai 
Bfadduarterg moved to Kew DelhL 

Dliring the war 1914-1918, Eoyal Indian 
.uanne oroeex© were employecl on many and 
vanoug duti«. ^Eoyal Indian Marine SMpi 
»r?6d m Aiixjiiary Cruisers. Officers ateo 
served in the Boyai l?avy, 

HE^ORGAMSATIOH SCHEMIES 

Alter the war Qit Usher Committee, who 
mm to India to report m the Indlfts Armed 
recommended thatthe E.I.M. 
W«MI be re-or«»«i8fi m a comfeatan* is^viee* 


ftf flic Montagu-ChclmshinJ rcfuruis resulted 
in the J*ftcal Covcrniueufci luvifig to ddray 
the i\>st of line work of Ships on their 

various statrlo-m, on light-house duiieSj traiis|wrfe 
w'ork, carrying 'Of ofiielals, etc* 

’Happily for the .Service, however, fhe Govern- 
meat of India in IPS.") ap|vjiatcd a Defnartmental 
(kmimittee under Uie tJhairmanship of Oeiierai 
Lord BawiiaKoii. This Commlwe® recoin- 
rneuded that the 'R.I.M, should be re-organisfd 
as a purely (‘oiui-'atant. Naval Service with the 
title of Royal Indian Navy, in the first instance 
to be wruniaadMl i.ty a Rear Admiral on the 
active list in the ’Roy.a! Navy, The sebnmo was 
accepted by the H.M.G. and the Goveriimonfe of 
India. 

Accordingly on t!nd Gctn'ber 1001, the Roy a! 
indifin Navy was inaugurated, the hiHioric 
ceremony taking place In Bombay* 

The Gliat-field Com mit tee’s Repair t* prcKented 
111 1039, made far-reacldug yceoniniciidations hi 
regard to the B-oyai Indian Navy, 

EXPANSION DURING THE WAR 

Shortly befe^re the War, permission was given 
for the estabiishmeiit. of the Jtoyni Indian 
Naval Beserv© and tfic Royal Indian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve and during the war the 
increase in the number of ships, tra ining est-aMish- 
ments ami personnel was most rapid. At 
the end of the hoetilities the Royal Indian Navy 
Fleet comprised 6 modern sloops, 3 old stoops, 

4 corvettes, 16 minesweepers fBaiigors/Bathurst 
dass), 16 trawlers, 4 gunboats, r» motor mine- 
sweepers, one coastal force depot ship, one 


of minor landing craft and L.G.T’s 

Four frigates namely “SHAMSSEE”, 
'* DHANITSH ", " TIE " and " KUKRI " 

were acquired from the Royal Navy after the 
hostilities* Dining the war, the personnel In 
the Service increased to 3,081 officers and E7,661 
ratings. Normally the ratings in the Seivie® 
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ire wiUiiHi I<n 5 > and tlK-y Firm an cngagfi* 
rnutt lui lii ytaiH. iniriiifi the ^\ur as a resiilt 
o! rxwo'iiori, a largi^ niinilier o£ ratings were 
lerraitfii joi active serviee lor 5 years. These 
were trained in newly set up estaWiah- 
ciratij' near Boml3a3.% Officers of the R.T.K. 
are generally trained, in tJ.E. but during the 
boitiiltles, officers of the Xaral and Volunteer 
Keseive. were trained In a Shore Establishment 
< ailed H.M.T.S. .FEJ102E. Officers in the 
Extvutlve Braiieli VTcre given short but intensive 
fftjiwc's in seamanship gnimery, signals and other 
subjects. About 160 of these Reserve Officers 
have rit>w been granted regular and short service 

ACTIVITIES DURING WAR 

Ihroiigliout the war RJ.V. hldps were en.gaged 
in opnrationf; and in Noveiuber 1042 one of the 
li.'VL Indian idiip.s, “ Reia/urh won %vorid-wide 
iamcwn by engaging in tlsc indian Ocean two 
J/u-uijeHe raidi'fs wiiieli wor<> far more heavily 
armed and were ten tiinc.'^ her hlze. One of the 
raideiH was sunk, the other made olf, and 

BEEflAL reached port safely. In the 
eudv months of 1043 vc.ssels of th UJ.N.’s 
‘ Coastal Forces did good work in snpiiorfc of our 
troops o« the Arakan Coast. Our vessels 
intercepted Japanese coastal craft conveying 
tiwps and supplies and took part in the raid 
.on:MyeboB., ■ 

In 1944, ships of the Royal Indian Navy 
again co-operated with the land forces engaging 
I he enemy on the Arakan P’ront. Support was 
aiTorded by Iwnnbarding enemy shore ixjsitions 
and by harassing the enemy’s water-born 
supplies. In four months these ships Bteamed 
Siwrff than 30,000 operational miles on 4.3 separate 
missions in enemy waters. 

The Royal Indian Navy was well represented 
in the eight amphibious operations by which 
Uie ITith' Indian Corps advanced dowm the 
Arakan Coast from the Indian frontier to 
Itangoon in the spring of 1040. 

In Bwvnua. — Men of the R.T.N. Landing Craft 
Wing, who had i)een trained secretly for more 
than Iwo years, e.stablished their reputation 
on flic l.>eaehes Akyab, Myebon, ICyaukpyu, 
Kanyaw, Ilu-Ywu and Letj^an. They formed 
tiic spi-urhead of cacii «d thene six a.ssaults, 
cam'itnr truojh' to I lie bpaeiu-s and keeping 
them su|)pljed during critical phases uf the 
ensuing battles. 

The Indian sloops NARBADA, JUMNA, 
iilSTNA and CAU VERY tired tens of thousands 
ui fiheiis in support of the Array’s coastai advance 
in Arakan, iK-rietrating up inland waters as far 
as thirty miles from the open sea to increase the 
eifective range of their bombardments. 

A flotilla of nine fleet mine-sweepers of the 
Royal Indian Navy cleared the approaches to 
the Rangoon River estuary before the arrival 
of the invasion convoy, whose escort included 
two Indian Blooi)s— SUTLEJ and OAUVEBY. 

The period, July io December 1045, brought 
to the ii,I,N. the opportunity of operating in 
waters from Rangoon to Hongkong. R.I.N. 
fleet mine-sweepers played a prominent part’ in 
the operations around Malava and two sloops 
ww iffvlnf with the British BAcific Fleet, 


Throughout July 1045, JI.M.T. «bips 
NARBADA, GODAVARI awl KISTNA main- 
tained patrols in the Mergni 'Archipelago, the 
Forrest Straits, and off the Tavoy and Tennass-^ . :: 
erirn coasts. Many of the islands ni the 
Archipelago were visited and iandmg parties ; 
went ashore to interrogate the, inhabitants, 

Malay Pacific*’ — In July H.M.I.S. .RUNJA.B,, 
and H.M.I.S. DECCAN took part as danlayers , 
to the 7th (R.N.) niine-sirveeping flotilla in the 
mine-sweeping operations off Phuket Island, 
at the northern end of the Malacca Straits. 
The two ships a.«si5ted la fighting the fire in 
H.Jr.S. VESTAL after a, suicide bomber had 
(Tashed on her deck and H.iU.I.S, PUNJAB 
later rescued the survivors. Both the sliip.:i 
were complimented by the Captain, Ea.st ludie.'s 
Escort Forces, for their work in this operation. 

H.M.l, sloop.s NARBADA, GODAVARI 
and KLSTNA, the fleet mine-sweepers of the 
37th Mine-sw'eeping flotilla, H.M.I.S. 
BARRACUDA and th'e 5Gtli M.L. flotilla took 
part in the general move eastwards to Malay.a 
and the. Netherlands East Indiesf. H.BE.I.S. 
KISTNA arrived at Penang on Ist September 
1945 in company with the 3rd Battle Squadron, 
and remained there giving assistance to the 
occupation forces till the middle of the month. 

The 37th mine-.sweeping flotillfi played a 
prominent part in company with the Gth and 
7th mine-sweeping flotillas in operations to 
clear British and Japanese mine-fields in the 
Singapore Roads and the Malacca >S traits, and 
visited most of the ports in southern Malaya. 
H.M.I.S. BENGAL arrived in Singapore on 
3rd September in company with the cruiser 

H. M.S. CLEOPATRA (wearing the flag of the 
Commander-in-Ohief, East Indies Station) 
and the fith mine-sweeping flotilla, these being 
the first British wanships to return to Singapore. 

On 26th September 1045 H.M.I.S. NARBADA 
arrived at Port Blair with the Naval Force 
Commander for tiie re-oecupation of the 
Andamans and Nicobar islands. The official 
surrender of the Japanese Forces in these i.slunds 
was made to this Force. 

H.M.l. Ships GODAVARI, CATJVERY and 
SUTLEJ operated till recently with the 
British Pacific Fleet since the recapture of 
Singapore and steamed many miles lu 
Far Eastern Waters on the - various duties 
required of occupation force.s. 

MUTINY 

On 18th Feb. 1946 mutiny broke out in H.M. 

I. S. Talwae spreading to other ships and Naval 

establishments in Bombay. After a day or two, 
ships in other ports also joined. There was an 
exchange of fire between the mutineers in Castle 
Barracks, Bombay, and the Military guards. In ' 
Karachi Hindustan also ' exchanged 

fire with the Military. The mutineer.^ however 
surrendered on 23rd February. The Govern- 
ment of India appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the causes and origin of the mutiny. 

The Committee’s report revealed the existence 
of certain grievances. And the Goveimment 
in their conclusion said that the lessons of the 
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mutiny w<Te two: officers must consider the 
' %TOlfare of the men before their own comfort or 
safety and, two too rapid an expansion without 
proper provision for the training of officers was 
anwise and thn aim of the service in peace 
' .mtist be to prepare for. service in war. 

Among the other points which the committee 
made wem the following • 1. casualties 9 officers 
and 1 rating hilled; il ratings including 2 
B. E.O's and one officer wounded, 2. Politics 
and political influence had .great effect in 
unsettling the men’s minds, 3. Extremely 
rosy picture was held out by recruiting autho- 
dties 4, There was lack of contact between 
officers and men and a feeling of discrimination, 
5. There w’as lack of patient and sympathetic 
altitude to genuine grievances, 6. Eatings 
were denied certain concessions and privileges 
enjoyed by ratings of the Eoyal Mvy, 7. 
Indian officers were regarded as inferiors, 

PARTITION OF R.I,N. 

On 14th August, 1947 before the partition, 
the B.I.N, had six modern slooi)fi, four frigates, 
16 fleet mine-sweepera and other mine craft 
beside 997 Officers and 10,081 ratings. As a 
result of partition the sloops NAEBABA, 
eOBATAEr, the frigates SHAMSHBE and 
BHANUSH, four inine-swfeeners and some 
minor craft were allocated to Pakistan. 
In addition to this the EJ.N. lost three of its 
shore establishments to Pakistan. H.M.I.S. 
BIMWAB, BAHABX3E and HIMABATA. 
The first two are boj^s’ training establishments 
and the last one a guunerj’ and radar sehool. 
The following has been allocated to India : 

SUTLEJ, JAMNA, KISTNA, 

(lAUVEEY. 


CNIfAMBOm BEFSXaS MOfOH IAUX» 
OTm-^-FOUK. IN' Nf'MBEIl. 

All existing lauding craft. 

A new Boy’s Training EsiabMiment is being 
put up at Vteagapatam. Till the 14th Aumut^ 
the B.I.N. had the following tratolng eitabitea*: 
meats for ratings : 

(a) Communication School. 

(b) Torpedo and Electrical School 

(c) Physical Training School. 

(4) Seamanship,,,. Damage,, ,i'citttrol.,, .and 

Disciplinary Sdionf, 

(f) Anti-Suhnmrhiie School, 

(/) Cookery Si.'b.oul, 

The Communlcatioiii and the Antl-.submurine 
Schools which were at H'.M.I.S. TALW’AIi ami 
.Hjr.I.B, MACHIAlilAB were tramferred to 
Cochin in September, 1948. These schools are 
now' in the process of estahlishiueut on a perma- 
nent basis at Cochin. The Physical Training 
Seaman School is now being traiisfciTed to 
Cochin. The original Torpedo and Electrical 
schools at Jamnagar are also to move to Cochin 
as soon as the buildings are: ready. Plans are 
also complete for a new Cluuaery Navigational 
and Eadar sehool, 

EXPANSION 

Now that India and Pakistan ara independant 
the respottsiblilty for defending a long coaot 
line re.st3 on their shoulders, With a view to 
achieving this object, it Is the policy of the 
Natiouai Government of India (and of Palds' 


FBrOATSS 


KUKRI. 

--ORISSA, 

BIHAR, 


,DECC,AN, ! 
KUMAO,X, I 


eOBI7i?TTES' ASSAM. 

.S'UBFJi’F rSSSEl :™-lXVESTIGATOE 
TILiWlESS i-NASOv, CALCUTTA 


COCHIN, AMRITSAR, 

AIOrOA 2IIXE’SWEEPSMS.^ FOUR 
HUMBER. 


Pakistan 

too) to launch a comprehensive propaame of 
expansion of the Navy within the next 19 veara- ' 
and to build up an effective naval task ,foree. ^:. 
Accordingly it m intended to acQUire British 
KHYBER EOBIL- i of modern war vei^ 5 jp]s during tiiis period. 

The first pliase of this expansion is the 
Tshv-PAv’ [ aeguisitkm of a Leander ckss Cruiser , H.M.S, ■ 
ttwvPAr ami three Destroyers. A large 

, I of officers and ratings have already been 

■ sent to U.IC. for intensive training in E,N, ’ 
ships and establishments and to man the cruiser 
■which is expected to arrive, in India tbout Aiigiat ■ 
1948, Meanwhile it is' -the ;GoVernment'i..:'v 
policy to accelerate the pace of recruitment of 
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boys, cadets and spedai entry officers to meet 
the commitments of the future. 
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* liavebcciimadcof the Income per bead of popii- unpaid during the lifetime oi the cultmtor 
lationatvarioiis tinaesieavestbcimatterabsolute- who contracts it passes on as a l>urden to iiis 
}v in no doubt. The Central Hanking Enquiry heirs, so that many agriculturists start their 
{'nniiniitee estimates that the average income of career with a heavy burden of ancestral debt 
,iit aurifulturist does not work out at a higher which they in their turn pass on wth some 
figure than .Es. 42 a year. The extent of an a-ver* further increase to their successors. Ignorance 
age holding, which is about 0 acres, for an agilcul- and improvidence, extravagance and conserva- 
rirai familv of 5 persons is too inadequate to tism have further been held as the reasons 
iHuinlain it in ordinary comfort even with the for the continued growth of this heavy load, 
km- standard of Jiving which is so characteristic A marriage festival in the family tempts the 
of the rural nopulatlbn. Moreover, cultivation cultivator to launch out into extravagance 
h in a large measure exposed to the vagaries while funeral ceremonies prove no less costly. 
of the monsoon. In every 5 vears there is All these factors — the uaeconomic nature oi 
hut one good year, one bad year and three the agricultural industry, the chrome and 
indiSerenfc yeab. These unfavourable con- heavy indebtedness and illiteracy all form a 
ditions might be mitigated to some extent thoroughly depressing backgroimd for the 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation by the rural economy of India and Pakistan. 

States; but so far, of the total cuitivated area 

in the countries, about id per cent, only has GENESIS OF THE MOVEMENT 

“» that under the cireumstanees 

nn rtMtn™Thns®«i^eaueneiv*of”feilor^of detailed above the agriculturist has constant 
iwincT fn fro<5?lni recoursc to borrowing and that too not only 

for permanent improvement that he may 
contemplate but for his current agricultural 
Af f m also for periodical unproductive purposes 

as weddings and funeral ceremonies. The 
abscnce of any banking organisation in the 
tSFF country-side has driven him into the arms of 

tare contributes further to his extreme sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 


A A ^ v^ry accommodating person, has acquired 

^ STiP bn him from which the cultivator has 
A^?TiA^Am^?HfiAn^Af impossible to extricate himself. The 

^ usurious rates of interest cliarged, coupled with 

forces |ue rest of the worrn^ and Ya,|.iQng devices wliich increase still further the 

wsS uctual tatc of interest, and the numerous ser- 
wliich the soumT performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of the cultivator’s 

-Aom. 

like ihe Uaifced States of America or Canada „ ^ ^ -r ^ t * ^ 

or some of the Ihiropean countries. Though the la 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act 
recent ri^se in the prices of agricultural products passed and thb .was followed in the next 
has heneiited iiim, his position remains essen- y®®’*’ by the Agriculturistg Loan Act enabling 
tially weak. Li addition to these numerous Government to advance loans repayable by 
difficulties, the agriculturist has another serious ®*'Sy instalments and at low rates of interest 
handicap in that he is largely illiterate. improycments and also foif current agricul- 
'riic percentage of literacy in India and Pakistan tural needs. In 1892 Sir Frederick Nicholaoxi 
Ls sOil verj’’ low being only 113 per cent, and anv submitted a report to the Madras Government 
progress in agriculture is well-nigh impossible on the possibility of introducing land and agri- 
without the background of general education cultural banks and the discussion thus Initiated 
All these factors lead to what is the most out- by him was continued by Mr. Bupernex of the 
standing feature of the rural economy of India In his ** Peoples Banks for Northern 

and PaMstan— the chronic and almost hopeless ^udia”. The caste system of the Hindus and 
Indebtedness of the cultivator. the Ideas of common brotherhood among the 

Moslems were evidences of the peoples* natural 
htii. HuMAL INDEETJEIiNESS aptitude for co-operation and the nidhis of 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
has estimated that tlie total rural indebtedness this aptitude. In 1901 the Government of 
of India and Pakistan is about Its. 900 crores. the day appointed a committee to consider the 
J’iiough inaeMedness of the agricultural popula- question of the establishment of agricultural 
lion Jias continued from old times, it is acknow- banka and the report of this committee resulted 
ledged that it has risen considerably during in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
the last century and more especially during the Societies* Act of 1904. The co-operative move- 
last 50 years, This colossal burden of debt nSbnt was thus launched in the country on thft 
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Marrh, 1904. The. Act aimed afe eacourag' 
Irjg tiu'ilt, aoll'-hplp aR(i eo-operatioa amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to he small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with sij^lo needs 
and requiring small sums only, Knowledge 
of and conadence in their fellow members which 
ar© the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consistof persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should b©i members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide faci- 
lities in urban areas for the small man, urban 
t-odeties were also permitted. The Act intro- 
duced the principle of unlimited liability fur 
rural societies. The local Governments were 
rmpowered to appoint special officers ended 
Registrars of Co-operative Bociofics, wl»osc duty 
it would bo to register rocietiCB fornjed under 
the Act, to get the accounts of such societies 
audited by a member of their stafF and in 
general to see fjiat the societies worked weli. 
'I’he seed thus sown has grown in the 
course of 40 years into a fine tree with twigs 
and lu'anches, spread out in many directions. 
In spite of several w'eahnesses in the co-operative 
movement in tiie two countries, it is beyond 
dispute, that the movement has been a powerful 
iuhirument towards the awakening of the 
country-akie and has led to a steady improve- 
ment in vaiious flirectiouH of the life of the 
eultivator. Moreover, the use of the vote, the 
elective .system, the ideals of self-help, sdf- 
reiiance, compromise, give and take, the habit 
t>r wurkiug oil an organised plan, tlic rounding 
of angularities are alT great items in tlie training 
of a dtizieu and the co-operative societies have 
been great schools for political and civic educa- 
tion. Since tiie iaimviuug of tiie movement 
in tSi04. there have been ainciidjuents of tlie 
eo-operativc law and committees and commis- 
sions of enquiry to remedy defects and to 
suggest furiher lines of action. 


GROWTH OF CO-OPERATION 

In the Brst few years of the movement the 
numlcT of sTicifd.icK grew very slowly but tlie 
growth (‘onskh;ral)Iy accelerated from 3910 
ami the average luurdicr of societies from 1010 
to 1915 was about {:i,0n0. The pace of growth 
ftiil further quickened after 1915 and now 
fherc are IBO.O-I? agricultural societies and 
Tl,9-1l non-agricxilturai ones, 'fable 1 siiow^s 
tlic distribution of litcsc sodoties by Provinces 
In India and Pakistan. It W'ill appear from the 
I able tluit progress in dijfrereiib parts lias not bwn 
uniform. Tiie Peagals, the ITmjabs, the United, 
provinces, ami Madras have tiie largest number 
ot societies while other major proviuees ; 
like Bombay, Bihar, the (Jentrai Provinces and , 
Assam show smaller ligures. The two Puujabs 
with 29,438 societies come first in the number 
of Kodetics {89.3) ncr one lakh inhabitants, while 
the Bengali which have a larger number 
of K'seidies tiian dw. Punjabs dome second in 
iimt respect with 63.1. Tim progress in smaller 
areas, like Uoorg and AJmer-Merwara, must be 
regarded as very satlsfac’tory to view of their 
M-uall population, siuee the luimbcr of societies 
per one iakh inhabitants works out to their 
«*«# At Wa.O and BSI-h respecfcivejy. ' It is 
i. ,liPlCiictory to note that the co-operative move- 


ment Iwn spread not only in the Frovinc#^ 
but also ill the .SJaica; ami mrnpflmi wifh ihs 
total population, Kashmir, Gwalior hikI Intinri! 
lead in tins matter though the premier 
of Mysore, Baroda, Hyilerahad and JTavancyre 
have also made eonsMcrable progreHs. Bven 
more toatructiva are the figures in Table 2. 
The total Bumber of members of primary 
societies stand.s on the SOth of dimft 1945 »fc 
84 Iakh.s. Taking the uormitl family at a little 
under 5, it fe dear, that about 4| crores of 
people in India and Pakteiant are Iwing ierv«i 
by this moiemewt. Ih no single 

luovenaeiit rural or urban fnoight with such 
tremeudQiif'i poMsildlit'k'fi for the. upliit of tlic 
masses as the co-ojicrativc mcncnicnl aiii! there 
is no other movf^jiicni wTiich affect • ionit ;i larcc 
permit iigf of tic popid.itloh. Boiahaj hads in 
the number of licoubcii of 4 ’j.o pri 

one tliouHaud inluibltaids, the Funjaba come 
next witii f5U.8, Madras, the Bengals. and .Siiid 
rank thereaflcr. T'ltis shows that the .^dre of 
societies varies in diflerent Provinces aa<l tiiat 
BoUiba>-, wiiilc liaving a smaller number of 
societies, has a larger average uf rnenjberidijf:i 
per society as eoinparcd with the other Fro* 
vtoces of India and Pakistan. (If the smaller 
areas I'oorg take,'; a leading place with 150.9 
members per one thousand inhabitants, W’hiie 
Travaucore has am average of 30.9. Memborship 
is a rnudi better test in many raspsets of “progress 
than tlie nuiui>er of fiocietks and from thjiii 

f untof view, the progress in the two Punjabs, 
omhay, Coorg, Travancorc and AJmer-Merwara 
must be regarded as epdte satisfactoty. 
There is a!ao a tiiird aspect of the growth of the 
movement. The number of sodeties. or the 
lueinbcnship iu the .societies ahum, is not an 
index of the work timt 1; being doue and of the 
bmielits whidi arc being conferred by the 
movemt'Ut. 1’hc sodoties are predominantly 
credit orp.-ausationis or rather .sru.all banking 
institutious and tise iiart tfiat tiiey play can be 
better appreciated from tiieir w'orking capita! 
than from the number of members. ' In this 
direction the marvellous ]a'ogress ,so far achieved 
by the movoTiient should also ise noted. From 
about Bs. €S lakhs, wiih.'h was the average 
up to 1910, the Wf>rkin 2 capitai Isas lulvanecfi 
Very rapidi.y and stands in 1945 at more 
thaii lis. 1,47 crores. It is gratifying to note 
from Tabic 3 liiat this large, suns luis been derived 
mostly from uon-Goverinncnt soiirce.<». 'ITie .share 
capital, n serve ftuid and (lcpo.sit,s from raeniber.3 
togeths^r constitute «'ibout Jis, 62 crores and this 
is really owned capital, that is to say rueinbers’ 
oxvn money. The juovtoeial or central banks 
and other sodeties contribute ,n little less — 34 
crore.s w'hiie the noii-uiemlier.s or the out.sido 
public contrilmte about 42 rrores. This latter 
item show© to a remarkable extent the ^growth 
of pubiic confidence la co-operative iastitutions 
ami speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organi.sation of the 
country. The di.stributlon of the working 
capital by Provinces and States m a - ^ 
further insight Into the progress made in this 
direction by the co-operative movement in 
di If ©rent parts of India and Pakistan. Bombay 
and Sind lead in this respert with 215 and 918 
annas per head of jxnpulatiori respectively. 

The two Punjabs and Madras come next with 
112 And 105 wWlc the Bengals fail behind 
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, llrKf witli : 


areas, €oorg f central banking mstituMous, The hnanciai 
?7 urinaa per head of stnictiire of the co-operative movement is tuns 


(•Hfiif* *nif< llrwf with zhi amiaa per head ot stnictiire ot mo co-operative «juua 

rm'uiLUio!! w}iil< Ajnicr-3h'r\vara ('omes second largely composed of three parts— -(«) the Agrionl- 
liiJ* of Ujc hiaUs, Baroda takes the tural Credit Society, (ti) the^ Centra! FinaiHm|g, 
fa 4 |t|«rc with OG, while Inclore. Mysore ami Agencies, md (Hi) the Provincial Banks. ; Pb- , 
lovliiii follow ultli 81, 69, and al) respectively, vlously one more part in the striictnre . seems 
Boiiiliiiv |h cai’ily tirst In the matter of deposits possible and desirable,, namely, an . Apex .All-.,. 
UvAi uhirh amount to a'hour, 6 erores Imiia or All-Pakistan Co-operative Bank, bo 

<.ut « I" If tofid working rapit/ii of 5^9 erores and far, however, such a Ijank lias not been started 
fhi- ui;c of rJio be.d tc*sts of the success of a though the provincial banks of India have a 
f’,i.c<ur‘rativp. soeic'ty. It is obvious from a Provincial Co-operative Bunks* Association, 
dariM' lit the hgures in the tables that there , 

tir' bfco very rapid progress la the number ARICULTURAt CEEDIT SOCIETIES 
'v'f TUesuccess of these societies is closely related 

f ! r p?nhn md VHdVi^iViffVn rnVtiv to their very peculiar constitution. In an ordi- 

' ov-in- 1 4iirt in joint-stock company, a member is liable 

un-u.-."jHid thv btalch hii\e also uchieved I hln-p^ 

# f thnu^h fll#* inov'OTilPUt^ JiUtl IllS Ilfltbliivy IS lllCI Ci,ort iiinifccu ^ 

th’imi art ’.i ,l]jtr!araliv^]v Titter 'riVmi4 cub of agricultural credit societies, the 

Juraf Ira'etirVpreilm^^^ 

and ^fafes while non-agricullural, that is, urban 

-ncieHes show a mueii .^ioucr development, society for the full amount of the debts inclined 
hut bsiorc we proceed, we !jiu'=!t explain the Such a liability would never be acceptable 

chief conmoncui. parts id the structure, as it person, unless he was imbued with the 

ha; now hmi built up. broader vision of brotherhood between members 


chief conmoanit parts of the structure, as it any person, unless he was imbued with the 
ha-- now hmi built up broader vision of brotherhood between members 

and unless he himself had an active voice in 
FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE the management of the society and had a more 
MAWMPMT or less full . knowledge of the character and 

iviuvaiYi&wi antecedents of his fellow members. Go-opera- 

Apart from the comparatively few co-ojierative tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
finjcieiics at pr<-'’eot working for non-credit unlimited liability is the great instrument to 
purposes, whether in urban or rural areas, a secure the admission into a society as members 
ca-oijerative society largely means a small of those persons only, who bv their character 
hink or a credit institution for providing finan- and antecedents deserve to foe taken into that 
cial accommoilation to its member.^ on a co- brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
upijralive basis. Of these credit institutions, as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 
by far tfio greater proportion is rural. The gwiin or sink together. To secure success, 
rural credit society has, for its main purpose, therefore, the Proper selection of members is 
the financing of the agriculturist and as such of the utmost importance ; and it is 
it needs fumls. The original idea of co-operative unfortunate that this has not in practice been 
credit hea m making available to the needy the as well kept in view as it should be, in the eager 
HurpluH of the weH-to-do brethren through the desire to promote the formation of more and yet 
medium of the society but in the villages, the morf* anoietips 
welUo-do and the needy rather form distinct 

groups, the former playing or trying to play the Credit is a blessing only if turned to productive 
Thus instead of comprising more or account ; if used up for unproductive purposes, 
less ftii sections of the population of the village, it is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
.j smdely very largely made up of the needv but it would only impoverish the consumer, 
.'■eft, Ion. Even if it was not the slender savings The agriculturist needs money for productive 
of fhe, well-f.fi-dt> wouki not be enough to meet purposes such as his cnirenfe agricultural needs, 
tiie v.juif-! of the needy and a vilkige society land improvement, purchase of stock and 
cannot, thered'oro, ijc self-sufficient, making implements, manui-es and seeds, as also for 
available the deposits of its well-to-do members unproductive purposes, such as repayment of old 
as loans for the needy ones. The heavy load debts, weddings and funerals. He thus requires 
of unproductive debt of the average fanner, credit not only as a producer but also as a 
hia habit of investing his savings, if any, consumer — a producer who hardly makes profits 
m lauds and ornaments, hia illiteracy from his industry and a consumer who has no 
and consequent lack of the banking habit, past savings to' enable him to tide over a bad 
soon made it apparent that rural credit period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
societies could not be expected to raise the to live for today and let tomorrow take 
required funds in deposits either from members care of itself. He is besides ignorant and 
or locally. The question of funds for the working illiterate, and though siifficientiy conversant 
oi a rural co-operative society thus becomes a with the routine of his industry hardly awake 
vital _ question indeed, C-entrai banks have to the need or scope for improvenieiits in his 
Jacretore ^ been brought into existence at methods. In such circumstances, It i? im- 
tlm district headquarters an order to raise perative for the management of a rural oo- 
money iroin towns and make them available operative society very carefully to scrrdinisc 
societies. Following the loan applications and examine the purpose 
i it has been found ncces- for which loans have been asked and to see 

^ the loan when sanctioned is used for ihe 

^ balancing centre for specific purpose. And yet it is in this verv 

fimdt co-operative societies have lallen 

lUBus for the pxiinary societies through the sh«rt in their duty. 
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THEIR RISSOURCBS 
tM fmidt of aa agrlcsalitirai credit; aocioty 
®fd raked from enhance fees, sliare capital, 
deposits or Icaas from non-memlsers, loans 
Iroai the centra! or provincial banfes, loans from 
Govorameiil; aid the reserve fund. The income 
from entrance fees and share capital is small 
compared with the financial requirements of 
the memters. A large source from which 
funds are derived is deposits and loans. The 
voiuniQ of deposits 'which a society is able to 
secure on terms offered hy !fe is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it haa inspired 
and the somadaess and the stability of its financial 
position. The ideal placed before these societies 
Is the dc%’elopmcnt of members* deposits to the 
extent of making the society financially self* 
sufficient. These deposits by members further 
servo the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are everywhere ; 
made to encourage deposits, but the response i 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, | 
w’here they form one-fifth of the total working I 
capital. Loans from central banka therefore' 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these | 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
assets such as by investment depreciation. 
The general practice in regard to the use of 
the reserve fund in the business of the 
societies is that it is used as ordinary working 
capital. 

'{’he funds collected by the agricultural 
societies in India and i^ukistaii are at present by 
no means negligible. ^Jliey aggregate to about 
ill <Toros of rupety. Their , financial position 
fts on the 30tli of dune 1P45 stood thus : — 

In thouiands 
of rupees 
5,20,051 
10,08,54-. ■■ 
.2,39,64 . 
.1'2,84,5’6- ; 
30,53,03. ■■ 


Share capital 
Reserve and other I'unds 
Deposits . . * . 

Loans 

Total Working Capital 


Tiie figures shoiv that these tiny agricultural 
societies work with about Bs. 18 crores of 
their own capital (Including members' deposits 
In this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capita! of about Bs. 13 crores. The owned 
capital was thus about 58 per cent. of. their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
tiling iteadily as yesri pass, 

CENTRAL HHAHCIMG AGENCfES 
Th® formation of banks in urban ;. areas 
on co-operativa principles, with the sol® 
object of akiiig funds for .advances 

to societies having been found necessary to 
place the financial structure of the 

.movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1004 was amended in 1912, and the 


Co-operative Societies Act II of that year, 
provided for the reglst-ratloa of central banka, 
with the sole object of financing societies. 

Then on the number of central liimnciiig 
agencies grew mpidly spot-ially in th« 
Funjabs, the Bengaia arui the United FrovmccH. 
The function of these central societies 
was not only to supply the required capital 
to the primary aodeties , but also to make the 
surplus resourccM of fioine soflctks avatlahle 
to other societies suffering from a dcjletenry 
of funds and to provide |'iw»p(!if gnitinnee to 
and inspection over them. On fiirth diimr 10-15 
the number of central baEki was 002 . 

.There are lour main sources from wliieli a 
(?eatel bank derives its working capital wliioh 
stood in 1944-15 at 99,8 cmrei.: (a) Share 
capital, (l>) Reserve, (c) Deposits, (d) Loans. 

The paid-up share capital and reserves rd 
central banks constitute the. owned resoiircoa c»f 
these banks as distinguished from honored 
resources and provide the guarantee fund agalnsi 
which additional funds arc raised by timm in 
the s^iapG of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between tlm 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province. The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned rc.sources is X to 8. Deposits from 
raembci's and non-nicmbers constitute the 
bulk of the borrowed capital of central bank.«. 
The total amount of deposits Iicld by eenCral 
banks in the year 1.944-45 from iud,ividual.t» 
and other sources amounted to Bs. 2i c.ror« , 
and from primary societ.ies to lls. 6.8 crores. 
Deposits i.a ce.nti'al banks a,re mainly of two' 
kinds, vlz.f savi,iigs and fixed. Current deposits ■, 
are not universal but confmecl only to seleeted 
central banks in, selected, are as. The p.rinciple 
usually observed by these banks is not to grant 
loans to societies for periods longer tiia,n those 
for which deposits arc available, and ■where 
loans for long 'periods arc advanced the periods 
of deposits are also comparatively .long. In 
addition to funds obtained by de])osits, central 
banks raise loans from outside banks, from other 
central banks, from the local provindai bank 
and from Government. The total atnount 
of loans held by the central banks in 1944-45 
from outside banks, from other (*o-operative 
banks and from the provincial banks was 
Bs. 3.3 crores and from Government Bs, 03 
lakhs. Central Baiik.s ordinarily do not directly 
borrow loans from Governineut, but, in recent 
years undivided Bengal and 0,rissa have held 
Ba. 3 and Its, 2 lakhs respectively. This : 
practice is more common in the States, where 
Gwaliorj Baroda, Hyderabad, Indore and Bhopal 
hold from their Governments Es. 28, 11, 6, 

2 and 2 laklis respectively. Borrowings from 
outside banks are generally confined to accom- 
modation obtained from, the iie.serve Bank 
against Government Securities or Promissory 
Kotes executed by societies in favour of the 
Central Bank and ejulorsed by the latter in favour 
of the Beserve Bank. This accommodation 
is, however, limited and' advances from other 
Joint-stock banks are also now rare. The main 
source of loans is, therefore, the provincial bank, 
and where a provincial bank existe, the central 
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mm. or 
£»aft moilin', 
aliserved ia i 
ceatrsi bank 
pofiseis 
of mf oats 


.’uiraliy prulilUtcd from laving ( wUoh they can lend out th9S8 borrowjd lundi 
ailing*! wifli citlter the Itcscrve to their oUents, and In every Frottooe tte apex 

■ otfkcr Joint-stock bank or wltb bank lias fixed for itself a 
Tills niie is, liowe^er, not ilgidiy beyond wlilch no loans ■ ■ 

fie Panjaba and Madras. Several saneidoned. The following fignrei will oldatty 
, because of their long standing, show the position of the apex banks In 1944-*o,.„ 
‘ent resources to be independent . , _ , ■ 

de finanda! sssManc® but they! Pmmnml Smlis, IWMd 


all coiitiaiie credit- arrangements mainly with 

!|!ft proviBcIa! bank on which they rely for tForUng Capital--' 

Share Capital .. 

Ill tlif Initial stages, several central banks Beserve and other funds . . 
davelopod from ordinary urban societies which 
ftfranted advaaccB to individual sharehoMers. Deposits and loans— 

A few of sueh central banks have continued the - individuals 
praetifc and tht amount advanced by centra! r.»' 

iiaiiks to ii'klivlciuai members during the year Provincial' and te- 

1S44-45 was Es, 4' crores chiefly In Bombay Danss. 

and the Pnajabs. Advances are made to from societies 

individiisls on the pledge of agricultural produce, f Government 

thus conibining trading with banking which 

is against sound baiildng principles- Besides, Total 

iiiich advances encroach upon the domain of 

iisarketlng finance and hamper the growth oi\ Loans made during the year to-^ 
co-operative marketing. The total advances 

-..-.si o-n/n iiiaiviauais .. .. 


In thousand a 
of rupees 
9612 
.. 1,75,26 


Deposits and loans — 
from individuals 
from Provincial and Central 
banks 

from societies 
from Government 


made by central banks to societies at the end inuivmuaif 

of the year 1944-45 amounted to over Bs. 35.3 Banks and societies 

^ erores. 

After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- , 

tion» to reserves and dividends to shareholders, InoivIduaH 
The combined net profits of the 602 central 
banks of the country during the year 1942*43 ana 

amounted to Bs, 55 lakhs on the total working 
capital of B/S. 40 crores ; the rate of dividend --- . „ 
paid varied from 8 to 6 per cent, in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was a per cent, per annum. acc 


Individuals . . 
Banks and societies 


WHS s per cent, per annum. banito and the general public, most ot toe apex 

un^At/i’MT'TAT AA ABtTU&TTVf? ttAKTiTQ ba&ks have also deaUngsiu curroBt ftccount witli 

PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS undivided Punjab apex bank 

At present, ail the major Provinces except does not encourage such accounts with Individual 
Omsa have apex banks functioning in non-members, as it does not wish to enter into 
them. There are apex institutions ia two competition with central banks. Apex banks 
of the States, Mysore and Hyderabad, also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
though in the others also there are institutions ness, such as collecting hundis and dividends 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning from companies and collecting pay and 
as such. There are 11 such institutions in all pensions. The provincial banks of Bombay, 
out of which 9 arc in India and Pakistan and Madras and the imdivided Punjab have 
two in the States. The constitutions of these floated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
instltution.9 vary considerably ; but the functions bank iias so far issued debentures of the value 
of all these Institutions are more or less the same, of Bs. 9*8 lakhs and these debentures are recog* ' 
Mmely, the co-ordination of the work of the nised as a trustee security. The bank at Madras 
central banks and provinciaiisation of finanee hasfioateddebentureaof thevalueof S'lSiakhs 
in them. It Is found that in a large majority on the security of a floating charge of the general 
of the apex banks the constitution is a mixed assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
one, that is, both in the general body of the issued debentures of the value of 6 lakhs. As 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are in every banking institution, these banks are 
iadividualshareholdersa® well as representatives also frequently troubled with surpluses and 
of co-operative societies and central banks, deficits, though at different times in different 

... , , , institutions. There is therefore interlending 

Aii apex batiks both in the Dominions of surplus funds between these apex banks, 
and in the States depend for their working and during the period of shortage of funds, 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliated deposits are accepted from surpiualng banka*, 
co-operative societies as also from the public, and some of them call for special season deposits 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to Insist allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a over the period of shortage. The All-India 
certain scale and in some Provinces the Govern- Provincial Co-operative Banks' Association 
meat of the Province has prescribed definite enables the member banks to ascertain which 
rules with i^gsrd to the mamtenance of fluid of them are surplusing in the period and by 
resources. The period for '^ich deposits are correspondence to arrange for inter-provipoia| 
accepted determines th^ maxiKmm period for borrowings., ’ ' 
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OVERDOES 

ArmTus Oie most important tests of 
thi’ fiiSwLOss (>T t:t.r.erwise ot a co-operative 
trLul voisot^' is andcnUedlf tJm promptness 
ih rei-'iiyriicirst-oi' loans by members, and it is -in 
tidis respect that one has to recognise that 
the sorfelles have not attamed any very 
iiie;imrc of success. On SOfcfi June 
i:m, 3 , the overdue loans in agricnitural societies 
aiiiciimted t;o lia. "6,,79,0-3,5o4- as compared 
witli Bs. 7,89,05,293 the ' year before' ; the 
'.working capital of the agricnltwral s.ooieti®i 
■ rrs3. Es. 30,53,03,307.; the loans' due by. 


individnals were ’|ls. IS, 19, 68,385. Tim over- 
due ioftiis were therefore 22 per cent. oi 
the working capital and 27 per cent, ot the 
total loans due by individuals. The position 
is, however, rendered more serioui when one 
realises that the figures ar© considerably ob* 
scured by book entries and extensions ot the 
date of repayment and In some eases, by the 
fanners* borrowing from the miimr to pay the 
society's dues and that the percentages represent 
merely an average for the two Dominions. 
The following tab!© shows the position In 
dilterent provinces on 80th .Time 1945. 


Oderdue loans in AgricuHur&l SoMeiieSflQU-U* 
(in lakhs of rupees,) 


Province 

Working 

capital 

Loans due 
by 

individuals 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals 

Percentage of overdi!i7““ 
loans to 

Working 

capital 

Loans due 

'Madras 


5,75 

3,60 

86 

15 

24 

Bombay 


3,87 

2,20 

75 

19.. 

' . ^ .34 

Shiti ... 


88 

49 

26 

30 

' ''53';' 

Bengal (R. and W.) 


r.,90 

3,04 

2,59 

44 

85 

Bihar 


66 

33 

18 

27 

55 

Orissa * ♦ 


47 

33 


49 

..... .64... 

T : lilted Provinces 


1,01 

1,04 

19 

12 

18 

Fiinjahl K. un-.l .) 


5M;s 

3,17 

64 

' 11 

20 

Ccntriii Provinces 

and 






: -®erar », 


75 

, 53. 

11" 

:i5 

2'i 

;;iBsam . . i . . ' 


.14 ■ 

■ 5 

5 

36 

30(.J ' 

Mysore ... ' 


■ ■ '50 

. 32 ■■ 

15 , 

30 


Baroda . 


'61 ! 

'29 


8 

.17. 

Il'yderahad ilhi.) 


■I 

■95- 

5S ■ 

10' 

, 11 ' ' 

17 

ilwa'lior.. . 


. 81 

42 . 

' , 21, 

'.68 

'50 

Ihflore 


80 

' 27. ' . 



'• 'V':. 

Kasitmir .. 


46 

27 

11 

21 

31 

Tmvancoie 

1 

48 

• ■ 2i 

13 


62 






(aver- 

faver- 

Total 

.. 

.20,53 

18,20 

I (5,70 

age) 22 

agtO 37 


The position after June 1933 gn-w more 
since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crMa and trade de- 
pression reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit isocleties. This continued growtli 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and 
rtfleete very badly on the soundness of the Co- 
operative stru elute. The loans having been 
baied oa t!i© tnaetsof niembars^ the ultimate 
'folvencf of the soeletks is Ijeyoiid -dispute; 


but severe pressure on members and the conse- 
quent wholesale liquidation of societies would 
have very serious political and economic 
reactions. The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existenee 
of the co-opmtivo movement, are ohiefiy to be 
found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
repaying capacity of the borrowing member, 
in sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes 
or for the redemption of old debts, and generally 
ia the unegopomic nature of th© agrIciUturai 
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irrlnstr.V. Scrnthiy of fise purposes 

si:ifv4 lii h'lait itfipiieajioiH and the absenee 
ef a e,i,rt Ini Wtiteh oo I lie \vay the loan is speni 
bj' tii« niembera wliich must be the ease where 
aliiioyt every ineiiibor is a borrower or a surety 
to otiier borrowers and where the societies are 
coarpowd almost wiioily of the needy section 
of the village, the remissness in exerting 
pres'sure and In taking action against the de- 
faulter, even when he is wilfnily defaulting, 
* add coiislflerably to the growth of the menace 
of excessive overdues. Tlie central financing 
a/'ue'se.H are more eoneerned with the assets 
that in the last resort are the security for their 
leihiings and, with more ftiuds tiian they could 
use, are more <*agrT than even the Ilegistrar 
liiujsclf Cor organising new credit societies, 

'i'hii no'dliofi has been eased considerably by 
the rMauit rise in liie j rices of agricultural 
pn dJci- under war conditions; liut temporary 
reiit fi”. no solution and c.is’c will have to be 
iiken .'O tliat the earning capacity of flic agricul- 
turist is increased by linking up credit with i 
co-operaf ive marketing and. by the development 
of subsidiary industries or secondary occupations 
for him in his leisure. 

iAH0 MORTGAGE BANKS 
The loans, advanced by co-operative soci- 
eties to their members and by the cen- 
tral financing agencies to their constituent 
fioderics are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only, 
concentrating upon the growth and muiti- 

S tiou of rural credit societies and thus upon 
ties for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agri'cnlturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones. 

It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of tiie heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the as- 
certainment of the amount of individual indebt- 
edness to the semear, upon so fully financing! 
the agriculturists that they could be prevent- 
ed from resorting to the soioear any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the househoid has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could servo this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
lor increasing the load yet further. Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in- the 
burden, though even that in the present state ■ 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely pos- 
sible; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sotocar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the ; 
purchaser of the villagers* produce and what he ' 
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cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the pfirfc payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can nsore than make good on the 
threshing floor or in liis shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of fhe merchant and the retail 
shopkeeper are still enjoyed by the sowenr; 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 
However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
i fcion of the situation of indebtedness la most 
I desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important qTiestions of the redemption of old 
debts. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the posulVdity of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Iloyal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards liberat- 
ing those who have already given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agricnlturksts for 
land Improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks. 


There are three main types of such banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer. The commercial typo 
works for profit and declares dividends. 
The third type — the quasi co-operative-— has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with sliare capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so far in 
the sub-continent are of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as they 
do -to the membership a few non-borrowing 
individuals for attracting initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising caimcifcy and 
efficient management. 

At present there are 9 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in the Punjabs. Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
has 10 land mortgage societies and a Provinc.iai 
Land Mortgage Bank, which have been 
1 successfully carrying on their business. Tiie 
Bengals have 9, Assam 4. O.P. and Bcrar 21 
while Madras lias 110 ]>rimary land mortgnge 
banks and a central land mortgage bank. It i.s 
too early to pronoiinee on tln.-^ success or other- 
wise of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion. of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of loud 
in. special cases. The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think, however, that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
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w4eera his laiKi and hte howa from ni«Ttg»?;a' 
aaci to pay oif hi« oW debts. One feels, biwever, 
es:treme!y doubtful whether the cmptiasis should 
not he laid on the inteasbe and extensive develop* 
meat of agriculture, since as pointed out above, 
antes® agriculture litecomes a paying Industry, the 
redeniptioB is impracticable and illusory. The 
hulk of the funds of these banka wIU ha\Ma to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes there 
will have to be in the Provinees central land 
mortgage banks as In Madras and in Bombay, 
(atoverament will have also to render asststanec 
to these institutions for the success of the 
debenture issue, and its guaranteeing the 
interest as in the i'unjabs otiglit to meet 
aii reasonable needs, though in special cases 
there would not he much harm in the Govern* 
ment’s purchasing debeaiureB of a certain 
value. While mutual knowledge of and 
control over ono another among moiuberB is the 
insistent feature in tlm case of the unlimited 
liability credit society, the iiisisteaco in the 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited 
liability is on the eapaoity and biiaincss habits 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound 
valuation of security, careful invwiigation of 
titles, correct assessment of borrower's credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient 
management of alfairs. The recent rise in the 
value of agricnitiiral lands has tempttfd the 
agriculturist to sell one or Oiore of the plots 
lie® holds and pay off a large part of ids debts 
to the somar and to tim Land Mortgage Baiik 
from the price reaUsed, so that the husirie,ss 
of the land mortgage banks has been decreasing 
conshlerahly. Thi.i factor with the low yield 
on investmeiits has been causing some anxiety. 

The operations oft lie JaUini Mortgage Banks 
and SocietAe*? in fndia and f'akistua during 
i944«45 w’AU’t? *'is under 

Wumber of baiiks or societies > . . . 2Si^ 

•.Ifuinlier oimembtJrs .. l,3d,709 

Share Csipital .. .. - 5i,2S,iP7 

Debentures from the public .. ,, 
Dehentures^fruiu Goveramciifc . , „ 5,99,517 

..Deposits .. .. .. 17,88,3-77 

iieserve and other funds , . „ 28,02,731 

Loans 3, <n.4fj,007 

Working Capita! ■ .. „ 7,79,78,204 

Loans made ta individual? „ 30,03,037 

„ „ ,, Banks £ind Societies,, 38,77,304 

Profit „ 4,98,539 

PROPAGANDA, EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Di the initial stages of the movement, it fell on 
the Eogjstrar to carry on propaganda and 
organise co-operative societies. For this purpose 
the assistance of nou-officiai honorarv workers 
was imperative and in the various "Provinces 
a band of such workers was brought into exist- 
ence, who as honon\ry organisers of the district 
or fcaiukas actively co*-opt?rated with the offleiais 
In carrying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started in some measure. With 
Ine rapid growth of co-operative societies, 
tiowivar, it was felt that for the further propaga- 
tion of the luoveniiettt it was desirable to carry 
^ work by co-opemtore themselves in o mor?* 


n Year Bonk i<i4S 

organised maimer and tor tlnit pnrposfi vo-np^^r ». 
tive instKutes were Htarte?! In the varkHi.i T(tj. 
viuceB. in some Provlmics, lik«^ Moiiihay, thr;a<? 
instituikiHE arc mived iutsliiutloM with «i 
membership of Imllvklmil symimtliiscrs and 
workers and of (!f)-o|'A'‘riitivti societfes. J« 
others, like Madras and the IJultod iTovlneesi 
Indlvidtmk ’were not {idmitted aa raemberH and 
the institutions be<mme provincial unions of 
eo-operativo aodetles. fa iomo I-^roviaces!, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became fe«l8ratIoijji of 
co-operative .Weird i<'‘s in others, like t4i@ Betigula 
and Assam, tlnsy are known as co-operativt* 
organisation sockd.leH. Wlmtcvj'r the exact 
form assAiinfHl by provlticlal iijsiifiiiioiu?, 
their fuiictiunM wenj more or kma tho sarno 

all Ih’o\i.},R‘r , tiiut i.*., and tlie 

toeusishii: of tO"0|'.(‘i"it iv»“ ujsliib n vuriuiH 

prublt lo-' That f'o.jfiuLO'U lln- nhiv»i*i.‘nt ll U.i 
thiifj: tu [liui'. Tiji'-x- iadifuti*ai’. IsaAr, eons** 
to lic rr-g.'uded hi an cv»-i' imrea.^ini? nu'U-ami 
us the tidrd arm of tiii- niiAmm nl. tije 'Rr.'ii'drar 
and Ida stair rejm-senting tlic adminl,- tmtiw 
side ptwhirmint; more op less the tum-tiuiM 
assimiCd to Ua-m muier the statute, tiio pro- 
vimdal hank with Uje cenlTa} hanla. ami hiusking 
unions represent iii'i lie; hnancia! sidt' and. ai 
such concerned mnrf^ wilii the fmaneino uf 
the movement, and the institutes, nniuns, 
halcmtioiis or mpMni.-atloii societies representin;; 
the xiropagandisfc side and Hei sudi eoiicerurd 
more witfi educutin'r I'lopular opinion and 
representing ca-ojiemtors’ views to the autiior* 
ities. In i03f), tiie All-Jndia Do-operative 
jnstituies’ Assoi'iatioii was established to 
co-ordinate tin? activitii?® of t.!ia provimdal 
institutes, to formulate i^on-oflldHl co-opemtivn 
opinion on important co-operative problems 
from time to time and to nneourage tiiv gjoiviii 
of co-operai i ve IP end ure. 

It was soon ■perce.ived that one of the se.rloys. '. 
handicaps to the successful working, of co-opera-' ' 
iive societies was the ignorance of the members , 
and the absence of t.ralhe£i men as o.tfiC8-bearer8 
of .sacictics. Biiteracy of the rural popuiatlon, 
however, ims been found too big a jiroblem tor 
these iiiatitntcs and they have, therefore, at- 
teni [sted only toapread knowledge of (jo-operution 
and co-operative iirincJplcs to the members of 
societies ami to train the office-bearers in 
various ways. Education has thus developed 
into Ji» important function of theso Institutes. 
In Bombay, tiie Institute iias created a sj-iecial 
education board-’ which maintains co-operatjve 
schools at dilforent centres and conducts period- 
ically training classes suitable for different types 
of workers and cmploycss of co-operative 
societies. It ha;? idarted this yf-ar a Co-operative 
Training College at Boona for tin* iiouffit iif 
employees of ’ the Cu-oporative Deparrnumt 
as also of tin? t'o-operntivc Bauk.^ and otin.T 
Societies. In tlir- 'Punjab-:, iiuWf.viT ro-uperati?'e 
education lias i>een organised by the Co-operative 
Department, thougii the Punjab Co-operative 
Unions rentier active assistance therein. In BiJhar 
and Orissa a permanent Co-ojjorativ© Training 
I® tii'ute had been established at Sabourin th« 
Bhagulpur Division which Is controhed by a 
governing liody which includes the Eegistrar, and 
a few representatives of the Co-operative Federa- 
tion. The Training Institute has now been trans- 
ferred to Fusa. Madras has organised 6 training 
institutes and iun revejiily started a College 
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ifi' < falitlMiiiK'ift of Prnvifiml Cn-opo.rative i-U-urfcKAiluw ' 

^ >' ;s--> - ou«' a roopt'rut ivc; ijollr-"** {brlJa'i whok some years past increasing attention hm 

f.iisnjr,' ibr Irakiiii''' of the morn keen directed to other forms of co-operation for 

nej'ertsnt omcials «.p the Department, banks or <^^0 benefit of the rural population. Credit is but 
sorptis’d, jS’o action apparently has been taken ^ke needs of the cultivator ; its organise- 

fill rrm on {he«f^ recummendal ions, but then* through co-operation touches but the 

ij no ikmht whatever that any seriotis attempt fringe of the problem ; and different provinces 
at improvenienf;- of th© co-operative sooieties havo been experimenting upon the application 
o'l fh'iCDunrrv niust include a proper organisation uf co-opemtive organisation to meet his various 
nl eo -Olvera five education not only for the office- non-eredit needs. The problems of irrigation, 
hearers of Bocieties or the managerw andinspec- consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
iofB of central and provincliil banks but also fencing, cattle insurance, dairying and supply 
for the inspectors, auditors and assistant reg- agricultural requisites, and above ail the 
kurara of the co-operative departments. The marketing of agricultural produce have been 
Jirfuivlildd Contra, .! Government placed in the therefore engaging the attention of co-operators, 
ia:4 few years at the disposal of each of the societies for these purposes have been 
Provincial Governments .about one lakh of established here and there and have been working 
rupees which were devoted to a batter with varying success. In a land of Ignorant and 
orgamsntton of co-operative training and illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
odueation for the staff of the co-operative adopt the rule of one village, one society ; 
departments as also of other institutions. hut the complexities of the non-credit forms of 

co-operation have induced the authorities to 
In some Provinces like the Punjabs and Bihar avoid the multi-purpose or general society 
and Orissa, the provincial union m* federation and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
Im.s been actively associated in discharging the have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
Eeglstrar's statutory function of the audit of being viewed as a person with a bundle of several 
societiw, but this is a statutory obligation needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
uf the Eegistrar and is generally done by him. separately. A single society trying to meet all 
The dcpaftmcntal audit or inspection by the the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
central banks cannot dispense with the need wn'mr on^ all fronts and would become a 
for (.‘fiivful supervision, wiiicli to bo effective live force in the village and tend to promote 
luust be from within, and the , provincial federa- the ideal embodied in the famous phrase: 
tion or union is obviously the best agency for Better living, better farming and better 
this friendly and eificiont supervision. In business. However, co-operative opinion 
recent, years, however, the need for tightening Is fast . coming to accept the wisdom 
official control on tlie (!D-oporative 'societies of this and discard tho theory of almost 
hf»^ been felt and supervision, audit and training water-tight compartments. The agricultural 
have been taken up by the Provincial Co- non-credit sooieties in India and Pakistan 
operaflve Dopartnumts more and more, and on the 30th June 1045 were 20,578 distributed 
Ihc Proviucial Curoperaliv'c Institutes and 'as under: — « 

Non-Credit AgricuUiiral Societies, 1944-45 

Province j ^nreh^e | j j Total 

Me.ih-as j 242 • 219 505 f»6(J 

Ikuub.iy I 90 19 177 238 524 


■iotai I 1.U44 j 2,33.5 | 9,509 | 7,600 | 20,578 

Of these the most important are the marketing | Bombay, and the~conS 5 lT^ti^i'"^ 
societies particularly for the sale of cotton in land better living societies in the two Punfab, 
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MARKEimG SOCIETIES 


Markt'isiiL! ctf .A<?rni!lsiriiJ lu-odneo is ilie 
nal cf'.rx oftli" ’.vlsfdf risior-tion of rural ]*ros|>erity 
4JU*i hrt.h-j Mil iiL autr as uroiip jnarkoMn.a is 
aiv»a>> 3n>jr.‘ cfrcs’Hvf thaii individual inarkethii? 
r“p»’f*i:d!y ?u India mid Pakistan ^vla‘r<' tin* 
uitiiMduai firodnror Is illiteratn and cousiiiiite 
n ;--r>iaJ5 ujiii, tavofin'rativc |narl^uti»}^ has bNUi 
tirri‘y,ta\ nov; as ' one of the most desirable 
itb‘;ds to work for- Jt is only- the coinphLvity 
of '‘Afsrfdu-r of eo-oprrative sale societies, 
th* didii'uUy of jionidin;:? niarkethn.? ilnunce, 
iiif’ lark of'cxpc'rn Iviionicd^o on the part of 
in-opr-iajive oniejids, and t)ie lack of j^odown 
and sbu’.jye iaeilitie.s that have preveidi'd tht 
lapi'i luiillit l!(';dioii of sale soeieties and iheir 
f-difit fit v.'ofidnu, it Is rt.-ally hi the devclop- 
mrnl of this form of i^o-otjerative clforl: that 
iiUimate sneerss nurd, be sou'Jht. for credit alone 
fotjid never brin" coinfort. Wliere it has been 
tried will) sueeer-s., the results have been exlreiue- 
ly satisfactory. The treiueudous liemhvay 
made in Ktiropeaii eoiinlries like Jjteninark and 
ill the ruited States of Aiiieriea in <‘0-oj>era1ivc 
market Injj organisation and the HH<‘ees.stul exam- 
ples of ihc' eot ton sale sorjeties in Bombay siiouM 
arrest attention and invite eoneentratlon on the 
eo-ojieraf ivo ory.'inisation of ajrriciiltiiral market- 
ing. d’iie Jute and iKuidy «ale aoeictiea of 
the tAvo Bcuknds have not met with Hiiecew, 
blit, the cotton grower in Gujarat and the Bombay 
Karnatak has rcatied conHiderablo lienefit from 
the cotton .sale Hoeieties. . Absence of fraud in 
^veighineut, adeijuate awl higit prieej^. insurance 
of the {ji’udu4‘e again.st risks of ilr(?> prompt 
payment of sale proi^eeds, llnaneial aceommoda- 
tinri till tiie produce is sold, information of daily 
price ductuations in the Bombay market, 
sufiply of gunnies and genuine and certified 
seed, bonus and dividends are no small gains 
to the agrieiilturiit, who was otherwise at’ the 
jtn<*rey of the wlaVjtt or worst? still of* his village 
AOircar. '.rise cotton sale societies of Surat liave 
recently (‘omljiucd in a ferp'ratinn wliieji Jia.s 
taken over flie eo-operativc ginning factory 
nlready starteil by the members. A few sodelies 
for the sale of other artieh.>s liavc also bfM*n 
organised in Bombay^ sm*]! as for the sale of 
jaggery, foJiaeeo, chillies, paddy, onions ami 
areeanut. The Beiignls have several jute, sale 
societies wifh a, i id o' Wholesale at Calcutta ami 
paddy sale socteiics witii a sale depot in (Jahaitta. 
The Punjabs have several commission Hhoii.s to 
prrsvide storage fadlities so tliafc the grower 
could for better prices, but which sell to 
local rnerchaids yet, ratlier than to the inerchatits 
fit the porf. Madras has a number of sale 
societies, hut their transaction are small and 
they have not yet made much jirogross. The 
United Frovhice.s isave organised the sale of 
sugar-cane very eficctively through Sugar-cane 
Societies and the Marketing Union. Itecenily 
provincial co-operativo marketing .societies have 
been started with tiovernmenfe encouragement 
and assistance in Madra.s and Bombay the 
results of the working of which will be W'atehed 
W'ith great interest by co-operators all over the 
couatry, » Both these Societies have been 
rendering usel'ul .service to the country by 
undertaking on behalf of Government work in 
connection with tiie distribution of manures, 
anpd other agricultural requlaitou,,^aEd ratiomng,' 


It is indeed higfi time tliat fPivermueut caie 
to marketing Sficir-ties coiieidenf pairosugc 
in a fuller mi-imure and linked up Gfeoperniivo'' 
Credit^ eireethf*|> with iMaiiotiiei. Hi paralf 
.statistics are mtl available for huuk« ting s^ieltdie.i 
and it Is to he hoped fital the IU>..erit Bank 
will jmbii'-h tiieiu in h .staf f‘mem% 


COHSOLI0ATION OF HOLDINGS " 

The law of primogeniture. l>y vhleh the 
eldest .-^oii alone .succeeds to Hie property of 
hts aiicesfor and which is iii force in ,-,o{no 
European eoimlrles does not o!»|ain in iudia 
or Jkiklstaii. Jkieh heir is given ;i propsuiionaie 
.share of each Item of the inbr-rited po^periy 
and not a share of the whole, erpiivalcat 
to his portion. The roailt is that siieet>H\r 
general ion.-' di i-ceiiding from a eominou aneesfor 
inherit, not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inherit fhat land broken iiii juf.o 
smaller tind .smaller jilots. 


The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
obviotfes. A part of land Is wasted owing to 
fragmentation teing so exces.sivc as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
is lost in boundaries, I’lie economic loss due f«> 
this system can be ca.-ily imagined, and tfie 
only .sfdufion Is cotrsolidafion of hoI<llng..5. 
This nmst diflleulf, imporraut and intcrcMlIng 
experiment originated in the undividedlhnijab in 
l‘,)gu. 'j’he* proetdTU'C adopfed in establishing 
a Co-opc-rati^''e ('(msolidation of Holdings 
.Society is to eal! together all persons directly 
interested in land in a given village, persuade 
them fo accept the bye-laws wtiereby a majority' 
in a gener.'d meeting might ariprove a nieflmd 
of repartition, and then earry out net na! mijnst- 
ment of ileids anrl holdings in smij n nianner 
that no single individual might inne any 
grievaui'c. An ihe rcMiit of patient, work which 
fias now extejitied cjver 20 yeans, .«ome very 
striking results have been achieved and the 
mo\x*ment for consolidation in the .Punjabs 
has assumed the dimendon.s of an in(|vortanfc 
agricultural reform. Jt in steadily gaining 
in pofiukirity. and, as more staff is trained 
and the people become better educated it) the 
advantages of the sj’-stem, the figures for the area 
consolidated would mount up year by yea,r. 
This work began in 1020-21 and in 10 years 
since then, 263,462 acres were consolid.ited by 
the end of July 3930, out of the whole 
cultivable area of about 30 mifiions, at an 
average cost of Bs. 2-5 per acre. 


In the Central Provinces some 8«cces.s in 
consolidation has been achieved In the Chattis- 
garh Division where scattered holdings are 
partiottlariy common and it is not rare to see 10 
acres broken into 40 plots. The Local Govern- 
ment found it desirable to resort to legislation 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1928. Any two or more 
permanent holders in a village holding together 
not leas than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
is that it gives power to a proportion, not less 
than one-half of the permanent right-holders, 
holing not less than two-thirds of the ocoupied 
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In a to agree to f^repamtlon of a | 

g»*ii*»rae i'f roRsolWation, wliikh sciiome, wlieu 
foiillri«pt:l, teeoinfs liindlng on all th« pennaMBt 
rigfit jjoWftTi la the tillage and fcheir succeaiora 
in lulf^rest. 

In Bomlay a Bill was Int.rodticed in the 
hfgiHlative Cionncll in 192S to deal with certain 
feat?ire<? of the problem. When this Bill was 
;;i‘r -ihi. f d, ('lit'onniwd n fh'ai of opposi- 
linii. surid i-'O th»* idll had to he ultimately dropped. 
V-'i-v r.-ir!dly, however, the Bomhay Legislature 
lv<- SI hid for the prevention of further 

frrirme-nialhm of holdiiigs nitd for eonwolidatioii.. 

There are 11 societies for ihe consolidation of 
holdloga in the United Provinces, and 11 in the 
Uaroda State based on the Fun|ab model. 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


small entrance fee and they lay down a pro- 
gramme, of work and make rules for carrying 
it out from year to year, violation of which fs 
punishable witli fine under the by-laws. Though 
these societies in the first instance have for their 
object the ciirtaiiment of ruinous expenditure 
on. marriages and other social occasions, they 
have also'' lielped in various other luaiters. 
Some of these societies have ieveiled and paved 
and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
sanitation, some have induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
repaired aijid roofed the village driaking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should be 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
Jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms. 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
have been i^reat factors in the improvement of 
conditions in the life of the village. 


URBAN CREDIT SOCIETIES 

Oar of tlcMnain \v}iy the achievcuumts while the chief objective of the co-operative 

of !he co-operative Jiiovcment fall KO sliort of niovmnent was from the first to do .service 
the expectations at ihe promoters and workers p-, |>opulation, it must be remembered 

iV the extreine hai'kwanJness of the rural poptila- j-pg Act of 1U04 permitted two classes of 
tipn and so ihe iiiiimale success or otherwise societies, — rural and urban, recognising thu.s 
ol tlie c-o-operahve movenicnt is Ixuind uji with suitability of the co-operative method for 
geiif rai rural development mid progress. I he s^olving the problems of urban population also, 
co-operative movenuuit itscH is a great experi- 4 ^^ present there arodn all 21,024 non-agricul- 
menfc in rural mronstruction aiming to protect societies with a membcrsliip of 3,130,590. 

tliB agru'ulfunst from exploitation by the of these, 7,472 are credit societies, the rest 
usurer, the niidflJemau--«/tf/u/ and the merchant, tipiug societies for other purposes. 

Hnra! reconstruction has, however, of late 

years claimed an increasing amount of attention; important class of the urban population 

Init KO far attempts on a mass scale have not is that of the merchants and traders, ^nd though 

Jias been the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
Indn idual eflort. I he bt^t knmvn of such (jevelopcd is quite w'ell suited in many respects 
centres is at (xurgaoii in Lastlunjab. Ihe work them, from the point of view of the small 

nSuIf S'rUm co-opcrati VG banking that is 0 bvionsly 

female ^vanted. The importance of People’s Co- 
education and maternity wcifaie. operative Banks promoted for the benefit 

of urban people without any distinction of caste 
in file ('entnd Provinces and Bcrar the or creed is, therefore, very great, for the financing 
local Uovernment started similar work in of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen, 
November 1920. The latter part of 1033 saw a and for the stimulation of trade and industries 
cons dcrabic impetus imparted U> the cause of ip and around district and taluka towns. The 
rural reconstruction. His E.xcellcncy .Sir principal business of these banks is short-term 
Ifredcrick Sykes, tlie then U<jyornor of Bombay, credit and in this respect they resemble the 
concentrated on village uplift and carried on ordinary commercial banks. In the absence of 
an intensive propaganda in tiiat behalf which Im any industrial co-operative bank, it is also for 
le<l to the tonrmlation of a .'^cliemc whereby the (,ho peoples’ bank to finance small industrialists 
woi-k can be earned on by nihtrici Committees and help flie development of cottage industries 
imdju’ fhe guidance of liisfrict Collectors, the which still play a very considenible part in 
work being co-ord mated by Bi visional Officers, industrial economy. Another very important 
jhe old Pnnj,;i!t_api)oinicd Brayne of Ihirgaon function which falls to people.^’ bcanlus is the 
fame as (onimissioiitT/Kural Reconstruction and financing of the marketing of the prodm^e of 
old Bengal made a sinujar appoinfmcnt. It the land from the field to the port or to the 
appears that ail i rovmeial Governinenfs are principal market centres, and thus assist in th® 
devoting considenible thougiit to this very developmentof the internal trade of the country, 
important work, bmee the accessioKj.o power It is only, however, in Bombay and East ami 
of tfie National <, governments in Delhi, Karachi West Bengal that we meet with some good 

are being institutions functioning as peoples’ banks. In 
^ non-agriculturai credit 

?nii r ifliJ- liV Societies but most of these are not real peoples' 

and ]onfe.-ran^„c jdan^ arc bung formed to that banks. The two Punjabs have 1,009 unlimited 

liability societies and 235 with limited 
. liability. Even here we hardly find any develop- 

i he old Punjab wuH responsible for int, roduc- ment of real peoples' banks. In East and West 
mg Uus very desirable type of co-operative Bengal the limited liability societies number 
society to promote better living among the 584 and though these societies seem to have won 
members, i iiere are now more than 300 such public confidence the more important of them 
societies, ijie .societies do not collect are salary earners* credit societies. Some of 
any levy from their members, except a the divisions especially the Chittagong Blvisloa 
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liivo firvefni big coneern.?, however, working 
■OB :so«!id Hoes. The' fiuestian of' starting 
propicg' t♦aI![k8 In Bihar and Ori^ahas not yet 
been aerloHHiy taken in hand. In the Bombay 
Freslifenny, la'ditotioos with a working capitai 
of Kfi. i’tKOdif and more are classed as urban 
banka. Since 1923 co*»perator8 in this Fresi- 
litncyhave been. very keen on having a full- 
tleclged peoples' bank in every tsiuka town, 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban eo*operative banking, 
there Is no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinated 
and harnionious work will greatly assist the 
dovelopment of Inland trading agemtics. 
.Peoples’ ba.nks are a repository of peoples’ 
savings, a nucleus for w-operative activity and 
an matitution giving faciiltlea for internal reinit- 
ianee, and It is quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must be pretty large. 

S.AVINGS .. 

In tiic Bombay hrovinee on the 20th Juiiic 1 Oil) 
there were 181 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful. The total membership was 
210,400, the working capital was Es. 5,07,51,125 
and the reserve fund amounted to Rs. 69,25,040. 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking, has been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the 
co-operative movement, and other Ffovincea 
miglit well follow Bombay's example In this 
direction. Urban banking has rio\v been found 
so successful that (icoflieialisation and relaxa- 
tion of flep.artmcntal control will probably 
firKt be inf, reduced with regard fro theni, 
supervision and guidance being made available 
from their own federations. 

An important variant of the urban co-operative 
society is the Thrift Soficty. The system 
adopted is to collect regular savings every month 
for a continuous period of two to four year*, 
invest the collected amount to th® best advantage 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount at i In* 
end of the terra with interest. Xn many societies, 
loans are advanced also but not exceeding a 
certain fixed proportion, usualiy | of the deposits. 
15. and W, Punjab iiavc-moro than 1, 0(H) societies 
and the bulk of the meni>>er3 are achool masters. 
There are over 125 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of more than 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has a few also. Recently however 
life Insuraure ^ocietie^ have been started 
in Bombay, Bengal and Madras, The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 largely 
through the eHorts of Dewan Bahadur H, B. 
Kaji and for a few months it worked as 
a provident society only, issuing policies of 
R«.160 to ils.500 and that too without medical 
examination, the idea being to bring life in- 
surance within easy roach of the small man 
in the village as In the town. It has no share 
capital and woi'ks on a mutual basis. It has 
now, however, widened its scope and has been 
writing policies for larger amounts under its 
ordinary branch. It hag by now written a 
business of over four crores. The Bengal 
Boeiety ha? had to seek amalgamation with a 
jloiat-sfcock insurance company, while the Madras 
South India Cooperative Insurance 


SoHety-'.dartvf} vigorouKly .'W a full flcflgt'd 
life iiiaumnee society with awl fotii- 

parativvly low ralcii of premia, and has fdr*‘udy 
written n large buhiitiw of ovor K'-?,'*! rror* 

In the .'ibHt'iJce of SI w not 

to rovif'Wlhe progiv'-y ^if industiia! Auco-tS'-^ 
housing ."^oeielies and siuh oShfU* isut 

they are iiiipurUmt ami ekiim iiiteiition. 


REVIEW 

.The Co-operailva Soci.et.les .Act of ,.1904 hat! 
limitations which were soon recognised and at a, 
i^pnference of the Registrars, a Bill was drawn 
iVp which became the ) u-()]M>ianvc r'.u.ur'U'- Vci 
ofiui’i. This Act reviH'dtoi the defects of Its: 
predecessor, anthorwed the rt‘gI.4i-iR;on of socie- 
ties for parposes other tiian credit, subslituted 
a scientific class! fleation based on the nature ot 
the liability for the arbitrary one into nnjd 
and urban and legalised the registration of 
Unions and Central Banks. 

In 19U the then Oovernment of India 
reviewed the situation in a comprehensive 
resolution and recommended a change in 
the policy regarding the grant of loans 
to members, so that they might lend money 
for tlomestic purjroses as wei! as for agricul- 
tural ones in order that the members might 
confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the mircan\ 
In 1914, the Maclagari Committeo on co- 
operation was appointed and its report In 1915 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the Ideal 
of co-operation were .sought to bo cllniiuated. 
From thistime onwards the share of 4*'>r>pera.fcor3 
in tho mo veraentasaumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that fur the success 
of the movement, deofileiall dng was necessary. 
The Gov'ernmont of India Act of 1910 made 
co-operation a provincial transferred subject 
and tlio iocai Governments were left free to 
adapt the 1912 Act to their own requirements. 

The steady growth of the Oiitmn'iiianf big 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the : 
need for attending to this very important matter 
la the development of co-operatiou ; but propa- 
gandastlU remained thefun<.'tion of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and !t was 
perceived that non -official institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
official hands. Accordingly Uo-ojK-railve 
Institutes were started in various ProvlnceH, 
in .some csirics as unitary ^(Kdnties roaithing down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and th© district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary'^ societies. The part these non-official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
' even audit. 

ENQUIRY COMMITTEES 

The steady progress of the movement — some- 
times even too rapid— for nearly SO years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
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iiiifdi-fi dS' of tlMi ryot, for co-j the Indian Central BanlviBg TiicpuT 

irfif’mlh*' rr*Mllt neressiirily oontlneci Itwif toifche co-operative Movement la the differeat 
C ,5 li-.iO'' U. wus in tht iindii idt fi | proviiiws has been iui'ther surveyctl. Hut the 

ibat th‘'‘ fhvt t’o-tu HMii'iM' pifiviaeial coinniitlces, for o]*vioiL« reasons, 

\i' - . (. ’i.'' ntaited at Jhang in 1920 . ! eonfined tlioir inqniries to banking in relation to 

Hoon” after {/llier provinces foifowed suit. i agriculture, small indiistries and ^ trade. Thus 

only those aspects of tiie co-operative movement 
WliIlcJ lie movement was developing at a rapid which have an intimate bearing on the credit 
pace It vas found that linancially the situation needs of the populalion and the development of 
' : was' worsening, defaults in repayment were banking facilities have been exammed., 

* tecoiiiing Increasingly common and Co-opera- ^ ^ -r, i 

' < nuu.iHH', of Mmiuirv were instituted A few years back, the novernmeiit of Bombay 

in varknis Provinces. The Central Provinces .appointed a small coiinaiitee tu inquire into the 
tlmuvht U necessary to havm such a committee co-operative movement and to .suggest how 
ijs while Lihar and Orissa followed with a elective aetioiicould be taken to improve, extend 
similar committee in IbS.'l. A few years after, and streiigthen the movemeni. The report has 
ihe Oaloifit Committee made similar intjuiries been .submitted and one welcome feature ol 
Ptr t!ia U.P„ the Townsend Committee for the suggestions is the adoidion of the nmlti- 
Madrah am! tlie Culvert Committee for Burma, purpose, society as the primary unit hi vi lages 
'ihesc Committees have carefully analy.aed the advoeafed strongly by the Agricultural credit 
pt,;-iiUan in their respective provinces and have l>ei>arlrnent of tlio Eeserve 35ank. 
ninde recommendations for the consolidation , , 

an»l rectincation of the co-operative credit The growing dilhciiities of the eo-operative 
organwation and the extension of the non-credit inovernent in tinie.s ol un]ava*edented dejiression 
side of agricultural co-operation. The powers b-d the undivided Government of India, _1o hold a 
conferred upon the Local Government by the Co-operative Conferonee at Xew Delhi on the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been -bth .Tanuary um. in Deeembim 3 986 and 
exereised by almost all Provinces, except the lihP.), other Conferences of Registrars met at 
Ihmjiih and the C.P. Bombay passed the Co- discusBed the situation further, 

operative Sodet.ies Act of 1925 making the , 

object of the movement si ill wider than As a result, consohdation, rectification and 

that of lis predecessor and its preamble rehabilitation ol the credit societies were 
refers to “ better living, better business accepted as the policy, where.as expansion and 
and better methods of production ” as the aim diversification were severely restrained. Official 
of the moveineiit. The chief features of the control was strengthened and the movement 
Eomliay Act of 3925 are the adbption of a which was being passed on to the co-operators 
scientific system of classification of societies, the themselves in the tweniie.s became more offi- 
Irnprovemeiit of tlie procedure for liquidation <;ialised than ever before, 
of caiiceilcd societies, the extension of summary , 

powers of recovery to the aw'ards of arbitrators I* may also he mentioned that the States 
ami the provision of pena!tie.s against specified were rfiSt slow in introducing the co-opera- 
offences. I’ln' Madras Act c.iine into force tive movement within their limits, and the 
in July 1982. .Bast and West Bengal, Bihar and movement in some of the more important of the 
* Orissa" have also similar (!o-opcraiive Acts of States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
their own. I’iie progress of the movement Baroda, GW'alior, Indore, Kashmir, and Travan- 
iii forms oihf’i than credit has not Ixaui very <^010 has made considerable progress, more 
roirnu'kaidc and credit sonic! ies .still predomi- less on the same Itne.s as those followed in 
n?i,tii. especially tin; Agriculiiirid (‘reddt neighbouring Provinces. Btafeties are 

Socit'ties. now available for some of the smaller States 

like Bharatpur, Sirmur, Kotah, Patiala, 
There are a mimbor of housing societies Gspeci- Ko^a^pur and Bahaw^aipur w hich sbo%v how 
vJM in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and arti- accepted Co-opera- 

societies and unakilied labour societies in betterment. 

Madras, it may be noted that on the .‘iirri cultural 
side co-operative farming has hardly been » 

touched and on the non-credit side the LANDMARKS 

consumer^’ movement has made but meagre pro- The landmarlrq in iha 

press. !t U true that the extraordinary circiim- onerative mov#vnif»nt 
stances created by the Second World War have led credit Sncietie 1 00*1 

to thc j.rohieni of food dlstrilmliun and sy.siema Societie^lct of 2 ^ dL® MaVbmn ^ 

ol ranoning and to the conscciucnt formation Remi4 
nl a hirge mnrdier of consuinm’ store societies, -.q-jq . + 

i^ut i( is vf*rv fliMiljtfi]! iwTw xJiy ^ tii6 6stifil9lisnBicnt of 

im ‘Joitinm? tMr wirlf';*™ 

return, unless Ihcv amalpamate into lamer a® Enquiry into the co-operative 

unite and function inore as genera stores than several x^noviiices ; provincial 

as food and groceries stores. Ljf¥ the Koyal Commission 

on Agriculture, 1928 ; Reports of the Indian 

In 1926, the .Royal Commission on Agriculture, mitteesl 19Sl^^grcu!t.e?ofi?d^^^^ 

iTart'^^thnuJlI^an?^ formed only a surveys, debt conciliation .schemes, ’land morte 

part-^though an impoitnntone--of its extensive gage banking and orcanisalirm of nrnvoyieinl 
enquny, Smec then, in consequence df the marketing societies ; Report of the Co-operative 
appointment of the provincial committees under planning Committee. ^ 
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Thfi iiiOfenieiit hrn thani duveloped rapidly 
aii4 tisi ttf itM f\(»l!stiou may be briell| 

a-, — agrieuitumi credit; urban 
cwild;; ccistrai credit organigations ; apex co* 
os*i.‘i\itivo Inwikrf ; preinigunda by fo>opc*rator.'i 
; begiauina^ of riou«credit agricul- 
tural r;o-opf‘i*alirtfi ; urban co-operative banking ; 
land mortgage bank!^ ; <r<>operative education ; 
fGi'feMcaiiou and conBoUdation of the credit 
inovemt'wt; orgaoisatioa of supervision over 
primary sodeties and rural reconstruction ; 
nuilti-fHiri'iOKo societies, fo-operatiA'c marketing 
and inaadiial m-opio'uUves, 

■ in ■ recent years, : ■ Provincial G overnments 
have been seriously undertaking ]UOgramines in 
tiie interesti o5' the agriiuiiturist’s. Money- 
ieaders’ Mils have' been passed to- restrict fciic 
evils oi“ usury and debt legislation Ims been or is 
beiiiv passed in Madras, Central Provinces, 
iiombay and a few other provinces so as to reduce 
agriinxltural debt and to brlixg it within the 
repaying capacity of the debtor. The streiigtle 
tdiing and reorientation of the co-operative 
movement has also been taken ei^rnestly m hand, 
which would by the conversion of the credit 
primaries into mulfci-purpoao societies, by or- 


giidsing co<iperat!\ e sale of agricultural prOfS!i^»e 
and by promoilng secondary for the 

agrlcuifcurisfci on a fo-operative biwls. chanu;® tiic 
whole en!pha.->i*^ of the niuv{‘ju<ujt Imiti jhu* oj‘ 
merely supplying credit I0 Mippl>iiig tlin 
entire ncuds of the nind pupulalimi. Aedive 
mass-seals idforts ut rural n‘e<>u^tr^e^|H^ ami 
iit incmising the earnings of agrieuitiirKl', 
represent the keynote of the |»rese«t-<luy trtini 
of the co-operative movemf'al . 

An import .‘inf landmark in tlie history uf 
the t'o-ojterathe Moviuuent is the rpporl ol 
the C'o-optu-ativt Piaiinim,!: romiiuttro 
towards the cud nf nun. ’fiie !t.‘puit wljh'h h 
very _coiupreheu.Uv<- iavi- down rh. Uu**-^ and 
principle, s t;f ('u-»jp-eraUvr de\e!»»|,ajfl!t for tiic 
nest fc%V decade;.. Ihit the Itepurt tives iiti 
indicathm as to the rebtivt- iuiffortauee ol 
dilferent ty|*e< of eo-opeiathe eflwU.. ,<o if is 
Up to the Provincial thoerniucnts now to lay 
tluvvii the priorities and start workinc quiekiv 
tow'ards the goal. What was India has now 
been partitioned, but it is ]K*ped that to) far ih 
co-operation is coneernt'd the old unity will 
reniain. 
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tABM KO, 4. 

i}peraUm$ Qf SomtU$i 194‘j-4;i (lafiia ami Pakli^anl 

(la Thoiisaads.of fitipees) 


Non-AgrL 

cultural 

SodefcleB 


Agriciiltiirai 

Societies 


Land 

Mortgage | 
Banks aiidi 
Societies' i 


Pro'Vincial j Central 
Banks Banks 


cSit 


XdmS'xt 


Woi’king Capital i« 


Sliare Capital 


00,12 2,00,81 


5,20,00 


10,01,31 


L^ans and deposits held 
from-- 

Members , , 


16,16,20 


2,39,64 

20,79 
10,60, riQ 


8,83,01 


1,04,50 3,03,33*. 


Kon-Mambers 


Societies 

Provincial or Central Banks 


3,31,06 


Government 


Keserve and other Fund! 


6,08,34 


5,13,05 


Total 


47,90,43 


Loans made daring the j^eai 


6,95,52 3,78,49 

9,39,20 35,43,29 


39,68 .11,81,83 

38,77 2,91,04 


18 , 80 , 


Individuals. 


Banks and Societies 


Loans dae by- 
fndividualst, 


1,80,85 1,38,67 3,28,64 18,10,03 

..»* *.,w 4,30 6,79,09 

4,55,79 17,70,20 2,79,50 2.71,27 


20,31,60 


2,33,29 

6,24,24 


Of Which overdue 


Banks, and. Soeletlftf 


62,93 


1,48,35 


Fm&U 


* Inniddlng 'Bs, 8,74,53 as debentures, 


Labour 


f ill] Iii.iiiin I'iiil^-contiiieni. is and always has i eontinuously for stretches of fifteen to twenty 
luH'ii a i»redomiHaiit!y aj^riciiitaraiarea. Itj hours per day. In Bombay City there were 
i . ui >■'( , liK-refore, for both the smalier j actually auctions for labourers at street corners, 

fnitb'dor.i and the a£»rieultiiraliabonrerstomi{?- j The weaker cotton and the jute tniils* 
ra: ■> tr'. b'j the towns and in search i however, began to be aiarined at the coinpetitfoa 

uduitioind work hi (frdcr to Icet-p the wolf from from the mills winch worked day and night and 
the dof.r; but, the migration is generally ofj many milloirners were not unwilling that 
a temiiorary eiiaracter, and the agriculturist's Government should step in and prohibit night 
contend, with Ws land Is seldom., if ever, perma- working altogether. 

I lently broken, ^ ,, . . One emiM also- notice the first awakenings' of ■ 

i:p ti> furnost the end or the nineteenth sense of class consdousness^, among industrial 

reniury rJa-te was no fitate conteo] over condi- viorlanen. They were less ready to submit to the 
ti>.tD;? of f-nipioyment m^any industry in the conditions; and wherever the employers 
sub'coutinejit. Huniv-s oi lai.H:>pr were inordi- ^ force those conditions upon their work- 

nab'ly long^ rates oi uitgc's unduly low and other they were met by opposition. Early 

(‘ouditi'jus work lud too saii^tactory. Ihcre successe,s led to disputes of a more widespread 
was U!> regulation of the age at wlncii children and concerted character — disputes whidi resulted 
could be niiploycti ; there were no periodical orj ^ general all-round impruveinent in W'ages. 
weekly holidays ; and tliore %vas no legislation to 

safegiiard factory workers from injury through Reduction in Hours. — Conditions of work in 
accident. factories in the sub-continent during the period 

Wit!, tlio of factory organisation an.l 

till- rajiii! fli'vcloi.ment of In.r imlustrics, tlic Tkn,,? a b«fv TOiIrilnrMi''b 7 ^fho 

fiovermnS in Iflot ¥he ColtnLiou 
I • Ih 1 nf evik\vhir‘hlv f he SnmPir nf endorsed the abiises and the evasions of the 1881 

connection with the. employ- 

‘untLln,- eHorte at securing some impiovement Son Vafsom" lUnitaSn i ri“f '^-oA 
la conditions of work in factories resulted, not- 2Sg eygentfa* mirthe mJioritv w 
witlistauding strenuous and universal opposition St ihnitatio^^^^ Is far^a? 
at the time from all employers, in the passing 
of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881. TeSSm 

The Act contained no restrictions in connec- A new Factories’ Bill was introduced in 
tion with the employment of adult labour but the Governor-Generars Legislative CouncE and 
provision was made for the fencing of such passed into law in 1911. , , 

STneottoThS ic?’l'“uii“u‘de\'d iS “^nlt males by prescribing tbit men’s hours in 
m ^ remainecl a dead fetter feextile factories should not exoeed twelve per day. 


in most provinces. 


The provisions of the 1891 Act in connection with 


First Factory Act, — A Factories' Commission women’s hours were maintained but with the 
was appointed in 1890 and on the basis of difference that the rest interval of an hour and 


its recommendations, a now Factories' Act was 


half prescribed for women who were 


passed, in 1891* TJs qualification for registra- made to work for the full permissible hours 
lion was the employment of 60 workers was reduced. This was done in order to limit 
as against 100 in the 1881 Act and local the spreadover. ChEdren’s hours in textile 
Governments were empowered to notify factories were reduced to six per day and more 
concerns employing as few as twenty. The stringent measures were provided for Inspection 
main features of this Act were : (1) a compulsory and certification, A compulsory rest interval 
rest interval of half an hour ; (2) a weekly holl- of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
day ; (3) non-employment of a child under nine provided for all operatives except for those 
and a 7-hour day for children between nine emploj'ed in continuous process factories. A 
and fourteen ; (4) a 11-hour day for women with number of provisions were made for the health 
a IJ-hour interval if they were required to work and safety of the operatives and several changes 
for the permissible maximum hours; and (6) designed to make insiieotion more effective and 
restriction In the employment of women during to prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
8 p.m. and 6 a.m. were incorporated ; but, at the same time, wide 

The last decade of the nineteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors in the field fnfn f 

of industrial labour in the siib-contiuent which 

were destined, for the time being at any rate, Owing to the restriction on imports resulting 
to worsen conditions in the various factories, from conditions prevailing during the World War 
The first was the introduction of electricity for of 1914-18, there was considerable expansion of 
purposes of factory lighting and the second Indian industries resulting in greater employ- 
was plague. The immediate effect of these two ment. Labour, however, still remained very 
was a considerable increase in working hours. Inarticulate and unorganized and it did not 
Many of the larger textile mills resorted to reap the benefits of the War to the same extent 
day and night working and evidence is not as industrialists, traders and manufacturers did. 
wanting that some miffs worked theE operatives Although prices were soaring, wages did not 
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L(i]i ulili |<rire,-j aij»l ilicro waa t'on- j ^ 

hiil< fiihl* »n r*tfc‘iil labor, r. Owiii" to i'nc ] < 

liitlux of laiyfi IfOillf'S of persons into the towits, | i 
iii.iislijg lio|!elcssIy iimdequate and rents i t 

«f.art‘fl in lielglits whlcli foreed, several local | 
fioveriiiiiciits tu pass legislation to eontrol them. I 

Ttiea came the hillueiua epidemic wliieh left 
br|?« gaps in tlic ranks of available labour es- 
as the agn groups between 20 and 
40 Biifthrt'ii moht heavily. A situation very 
- ilmllfti' to that wiiieii followed the great plague 
ul the "niijoties was again created, 

I. L. O.-— As Is Will known, the International I 
Labour Organisation owes its creation to the 
Treaty cd Versailles. India Joined this organisa- 
tion at the very start ami since 1922 has been one 
> . of the eight leading imtastriai countries in ^ the 
world and as suich Ijns been allotted a jjeTmanent 
, oil the Governing Body of the OrgaBiaatioB.. 
India also ronf.ributea liberally towards the 
ilBanccs of the Urganiaation and stands fourth 
in the iist of contributors. India’s share iu the , 
appointments of tJie office is, however, somewhat i 
madeqiiatR. This is a matter which has been . 
discussed from time to time and was also pro- \ 
minently raised in the recent session of the Asian , 
Hegional Laliour Conference. 

The International Labour Office and its various ^ 
annual conferenceg have been a source of inspira- ] 
tioa and guidance to India in the enactment of ’ 
labour legislation and framing of labour policies. ‘ 
India has so far ratiiled 15 out of the 67 Conven- 
ttom adopted by the International I.abour ; 
Organisation font has in addition incorporated ’ 
Into its national legislation the essential features ^ 
of many other Conventions, Since the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is «‘saentially a 
Tripartite Organiaation, India’s membership 
of it has resulted in the formation of powerful ^ 
central organisations both of employers and of 
Ifthour for purposes of represeutai ion, etc., at the ^ 
tonferences, ^ 

The last ten years have marked a new’ develop- c 
ment in the policy of the International Labour 1 
Organisation, namely, tfic holding of Kegional 
labour Conferences of iXember States. The 
tot and second such Conferences were hold in c 
Santiago de Chile and Hax’&na respectively iu i 
.1936 and 1939. The Fhiladeipbla Conference 't 
of 1944 passed a resolution recommending that t 
an Asian Begioual Conference should be held f 
at an early tiate. Accordingly, the Government c 
of India invited the International Labour i 
Organisation to iiold an Aslan Eegional Con» t 
lerence in India and the invitation w’as accepted, f 
The session of the Conference in India started on \ 
the 27th of October 1947 and lasted for over a t 
wetk. More, than 200 delegates from various a 
countrieSj, including America and some of the ( 
European countries, were represented at the I 
Conferenof. It was opened by the Chairman c 
of the Governing Body and its opening session r 
was attended by the Frime Minister of India, the t 
Hon’ble Bandit Jawaharlal JNeiuru who in an 1 
Inspiring address reiterated some of the state- .< 
menls contained in the PhiladelpMa Charter and 
declared that India was most anidous to co« 
op««tf with the IntdifMtiona! Labour Organisa- i 
tfon in carrying out a policy of amelioration I 
of thaeoaditfons of labour. The problems dealt t 
ilfliby the Ooaferenc© were incorporated by the i 


! JntRrnational Labour orgaid'Hifion In a 
, of Beports which wvr«H‘ir*'uUtc'd tolboBii atti'iid- 
! iag the Conf'iftucfi. The fediowing wore ttu‘ 

I subject matters of the .Keports :-™-' 

' (t) Problenw of soda! security, 

(ii) Labour policy ia general including the 
enforcement of labour laeasures, 

(Hi) Programme of action for the enforce- 
ment of soclaistandards embodied in 
CoavenUoiia and recommendatioM 
not yet rat hied or accepted, 

(u') Tho General icconomlc background of 
fiodai policy, laduding, problems- of 
industrialisation, and 

(y) Inrector-Guiieral’s Ee.port dealing with 
rile que.^tion uf the cG-or.'iiriatinn 
of regional activlfcies of the Inter- 
national Labour Grganisatioa. 

Tli« Act of 1922.— The winter of 1919-20 saw the 
recrudescenco of industrial strife of a greater 
intensity than that of the year before. The 
principal eauife again was the fact that cash 
wages were lagging far behind the continued 
rise in prices and that real wagen 
were again falling. On this occasion, 
however, the workmen did nut limit thedx 
demands to Increases in wage rates alone and 
their leaders everywhere demanded both In- 
oreasea fa wages and reduction in hours of 
work. Concerted strikes in the cotton mills of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Cawnpore resulted 
in the employers conceding a 10-hour day in 
addition to the granting of higher wagea. 

In March 1920, the Millowners’ Association of 
Bombay piresonted a memorial to the Viceroy 
asking for a statutory rednoiion of hours of 
work in all textile faetories in the fndhm aub- 
contiuent from twelve to ten. The rapid 
sequence of events in favour of a 10-hour day 
broke the back of ail opposition to reduced hours 
of work in the factories and an easy passage for 
the necessary legislation was assured. 

The law relating to factories was amended and 
consolidated by tlie Act of 1922. The main 
provisions of factory legislation as it now stood 
were as follows ; (1) the 'qnaliiicatlon for registra- 
tion was the employment of 20 per.soriH^ — 
factories euiploying not less than ten workers 
could be notified ; {2) non-employment of a eidld 
under 12, a O-hoiir day for eidldren betw’cen 
twelve and fifteen, a half-hour rest inter vui after 
four hours work and prohibition of the em- 
ployment of a child in two factories on the samo 
day; (3) restriction in the hours of work of 
adults to eleven per day and sixty per week ; 
(4) prohibition of tire employment of women 
between 7' p.m. and 6-30 a.m. except in the hah 
curing and canning industry ; (5) compulsory 
rest intervals and a weekly holiday ; and {6) 
measures for controlling exccBsive artificial 
humidification and for the health and safety 
of operatives. 

Exemptions on wadi defined principles were 
to be permitted. The Amending Acts of 1923* 
1926 and 1931 effected minor improvements but 
the general principles remained unaltered until 
the Act was again overhauled in 1934. 


Labour 


Mewialiottr law*.— f'p to tlif-* of fhe year 
Hit only iuipoi’taiit law relating to labour 
ij, tlif* aub-rriiifinent was tJiat regulating the 
wtKlisli at oi employ iitMit in factories. The 
J0|p!f‘a«.'e of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion howe\'er, soon felt an<l indiistria! strife 
bKi TiJi» OH tlic increase. 

I.itflc nttfjiipfc had fo far been made 
fni the fit! and amicable settlement, of 
tmih’! dii;|Hit,es. .Such attempts as were made 
were hampered by the absence of reliable and 
acenrite (lata regarding w’agcs and conditions 
of eiriployment. 

A'f !!C private rf'sol I it ion adopted in the 
Pifvinchl iht^gitilntivfi round!, the Government 
of Rond'ay appointed an Industrini Disputes 
t'onuHitfec in IPihi under tho Cha!rmaii?hi[> of 
!Sir Stanley w'.r., then Ediior-in-Chiel of 

The Times oj Imlia, “ to consider and rejjort on 
the p-racticattility or othenvsse of creating 
inaehim’ry for the prevention and early settic- 
inent, of ’ trade disputes.” This Committee 
submitted a comprehensive report on tlie subject 
of industrial strife and made various recom- 
mendations for the prevention of disputes and 
their settlement w'hori they arose. Among its 
main recommendations was one for the .setting 
up of an Industrial Court. 

The Government of Bombay drew up a 
Bill on the subject and this was introduced 
in the local Legislative Council in the xvinter of 
l‘hlti-21. This Bill was subsequently withdrawn 
on the Government of India formulating pro- 
po-ials for Central i/cgislation on the subject; but 
it was not until 3P29 that the Trade Disputes ; 
Act was placed on the Statute Book. i 

Much headwas’' had, however, been made in | 
the meanwhile; in the framing of new labour 
laws. Among the more important of these were 
the Workmen's Compensation Act and the 
Indian Mines Act which w'cre passed in 1&23 and 
the Indian Trade Unions Act which wms passed 
In 1026. 

Industnal Striles.— The post-war depres- 
sion which Set in 1922 continued for several 
years and the miiiowners in Bombay announced 
a cut of i2| per vmtt in wages. Tit Is announce- 
ment was followed by a general strike. Both 
sides were adamant but the jniilowner.s gave an 
undertaking to Government to drop the proposal 
for a wage cut if tlie excise duty on cotton 
maauiaciures was aboiLshed. The strike, there- 
fore, ended as soon as the Ylceroj^’s Special 
Ordinance anriounciiiu' the suspeuuon of ihe 
excise duty was puhiislied at the cud of Novem- 
ber 1925. 

The year 1028 wdinessed another outbreak of 
industrial strife qf great intensity. Two causes 
were directly rcspdtmiblo for this. The Indian 
'J’ariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry) con- 
stituted by the Government of India in 1926 
had made a number of recommendations aiming 
at a more efficient conduct and management of 
cotton textile mills in the sub-continent. A 
group of these recommendations concerned the 
introduction, by the mills, of “rationalised” 
methods of work by which is meant the 
asking of workers to mind more machmea. 

The second was the formation of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party the members of which 
secured influential positions .on the execu- 
tives of many trade unions in the country. 


i 'rhe industrial strike was fijc chief weapon 
I in their armoury. Early in the year 1928, 

* a few groups bf mUls announced their 
j intention of. securing greater efficiency. The 
strike of cotton textile mill ' of»eraiives 
of 102S in Bombay (Uty which followed 
was the -most disastrous that had yet ^ taken ^ 
place in the fiiib-contino.ut. Ail the mills in 
the city were affected and there, waa complete' 
stoppage of work for over six months. Both 
pai tics put up irivcomdiahin sris of duunnds. 
Various discussions were held but to no avail. 
Pinally the Joint Strike Committee agreed to call 
off the strike on Government assuring the p.art4cs 
that they would appoint un impartial committee 
to inquire into and report on all the points in 
dispute. 

The report of this Committee was more 
favourable to the workers than to t he eiu plovers 
and it still coutimics to be one of the st.andard 
works of reference on conditions of employment 
in cotton textile mills in Bombay City. 

Other important strikes during the year 1928 
occurred in the Tata Iron and 8t eel Company’s 
Works at Jamshedpur, on the Kasf. Indian and 
South Indian Railways, in the Port Oloster Jute 
Mills and in the textile mills at Sholapur and 
Cawnporc. 

In the middle of the year 1929 the Government 
of India announced the appointment of a B,oyaI 
Commission on Indian Labour “to enquire 
1 into and report on existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British India; on the health, efficiency and 
standard of living of the workers ; and on the 
relations between the employers and the employ- 
ed ; and to make recommendations,” The 
Commission was presided over by J. H. Whitley. 
Most of the recommendations of this Com- 
mission which w<as presided over by J. H. 
Whitley merely related to the expansion of the 
scope and the improvement of the existing. Acts. 
They have been implemented by fresh amending 
, or consolidating Acts. 

Wage Reductions. — Tins first attempt at reduc- 
tion of wagds in organized industry was made in 
cotton textile mills in Bombay. The Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, gave a free hand to its 
member mills in the matter. Many mills closed 
down for a few months and reopened with offers 
of reduced rates of wages. There was little night 
working and there was a considerable volume 
of unemployrncnt. Workers had no option 
but to accept employment on the reduced rates. 
Other mills taking advantage of the situation* 
effected reductions either in basic rates or in the 
dearness allowances or imposed percentage 
cuts on earnings, Nob satisfied with one cut 
some mills imposed another witliin the short 
space of a few months. 

Employers in many other industries all over 
the sub-continent also began to reduce wages. 
Many representations and memorials w'ere 
submitted to Government OB behalf of Labour 
but no ProvinciarGovernment, except Bombay, 
took any action in the matter. In Iffarch 1934, 
the Government of Bombay instructed its Labour 
Office to institute a Departmental Inquiry Into 
the extent to which wages had been reduced 
during the year 1033-34 in the various centres of 
the cotton textile industry in the Brovince and 
also to ascertain the- extent of unemployment 
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i!< I|2>* itiiinf.f.ry, Bom{*ay jtud J^holu- jin rijtl’a were, after a fairly prolonged pwkul 
piir ’V !♦» tisr re prdoiiged rstrikes ia | of ftepresHina, sliowliur Hl|?ns of revival owing 
!iitM cott'tji iiiili'j ?e lli»>c ceak’cn, iiiaiiily to the .Shtn-Japniuw \1 ar. Many of the 

'u ^ f.n thp reonrt of the Beirirt. > rman’mentlafiou',, parti* uJar^ li-* * jelatusL’ to 

A-- H-iati »nV llemhay, adopt iipj: si tli»^ Khptttuc <«i)u nasa iil 

r‘tiu". SV' ®’.f Kurli..r. H,,. r,n.,..nl Uf h:„l ai,„ninl- 

J" ; j . r- M'liV it* .1 ilnik hi rnadnv ritv TUcv *'**^ '*' hahuur iiivestfasd iotM ■fisiiiaiitein A.i Uu.t 
t tindhi- eoHUiiitUs.i and one of it« 

^ ir ■ Or \ I’ n'i is |V!(1 fi!lra to'lpw tlia'ii 40 ii”r ttriivi of rrforeiiM wnb :ui c-nqmry into 

2™; , w rSi,:.'. ihf'iilinvun," Itet ii^ure " 


Uw 4-ofttiti'j iuf^o etfeet of th«j 5i>hoar week vn 
i>'f J.-iiioary IPUA, 


the wsigeK and earuiia^H of worker:^ eiupdoyed In 
indust riea, the Coniniittee. durinu tie ir suv^'Miun- 
tions liiado intensive < inpsirh’s into lids 
.ssjhject. for some of the indust i’ies, (.ff., 


Towar*Istheciidoftheyearl033, tlsc.^ihineda- Cotton, Jtite. Oinent, Paper, Al:itdu‘s, ('oal- 
S<;td MillcM-ners Association, attempting to mines, sde.,4hey eondudi*d ^sll■4e eeninises on a 
I'Follt as SI r('."tdt oi tlie sncces.'iful expsrieiiee of sample basis. AH thesl^ dsita have bemi iin 
ii;e bondeiv niills in Urn riintter, decided to corponited in the Reports issnesi by lyn'inber- 
rtfdncs* wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad of tin? Committee. For tiny lirsT tlnn\ therefore, 
by 2,") per cent, snid siii .'rgrinanent. wsis conciuded now we h.ave more or less a complete pictum of 
earlv in Januurv :iU3a on the bsisis of si iiniforni Wfigres and earnings in the prindpsil iadustries 
out of (H per cent, snbjs'ct to the p^o^iso tiiat in the snis-eontment . 
the earnings of si two loom weaver sliouid not 

be reduced beioyv Its. 0 for 20 working legislative Activity.-— During the year 1038 
days. the Uovermnent of Bombay put through the 

^ Bombay Legislative Assembly their Bombay 

Irade Disputes Act. Industrial Disputes Act. They also issued to the 

various interests concerned for opinion draft 
proposals for the conditions to be fulfilled for the 
recognition by employers of unions of their 
wotkers ; for the graiit of holidays with pay 
t during periods of sickness ; and for the rcgiihi- 

T^nfw ^'^<5urs of- work, rest periods and the 

grant of holidays in commercial offices, shops, 
aM to secure redress of s idf theatres, cinemas, etc. As to as the last 

aSdttm possible : 

ment of the Oommissioner of labour as an or- P^st,ea on me dist uctotxr Uhix 
offlem Chief Conciliator to whon^Uie labour TIrut. were anv inuidx'r of lomshitiviMnoasures 
Officer could bring all cases in whjeh he could for the iunelioratiou of lab-ujr <'..uditlons in 
.,41though the functions of other provinces as well. Bull! Dm rnltui 
the (.hief Conciliator were to hrmg about an provinces and old undivided Bengal enacted 
agreement between two opposing parties, he legislation di ring the year 1938 for the payment 
came to be regarded ainio.st as an industrial of maternity benefits and the Sind Legislative 
judge whose decision was mostly accepted by Assembly passed an Act in June 1930 to amend 
both the parties to a dispute. the Bombay Slaternity Benefit Act, 1029, in its 

This Act was snperseded with effect from the application' to the Province of .Sind. In the 
1st August 1930: when the Bombay Inclmstrird Central iTovmces and Berar Ihils^ 

Disputes Act, 1938. which wo describe lower for (1) the collection of statistics; (2) for amending 
down, wa.s brouglit iutu operation for the cotton Indian jFactories Act, 1934» , provide 

. textile industry in the Province of Bombay, fhr the registration of all factories and for the 

payment of registration fees in a manner to 
i " During the period of nearly four years for be prescribed by Government ; and f3) to make 
which the 1931 Act was in operation consklerable provision for relief or benefits to workers in 
progress was achic’Vfd ami there w'as much less industrial occupations who are rendered unem- 
iiuinstrial strife in the cotton mill industry in ployed and consequently destitute. The first 
Bombay City than there was prior to that year, has been passed into law. The second was 


^ ^ ^ ,, enacted in 1939 and brought into force with 

Ihe Government of Bombay, Bihar, the effect from Lst April 1940. Scales of registration 
Central Provinces iwdlkuw and the United Pro- fees depending upon the maximum number of 


Vinces appointed Cominittces of inquiry to persons 'employedinaBy one day in the year have 
examine existing levels of wages and conditions of been Xircscribed. 


employment, and to make rcfxnnmendations. In 
Bombay and in the C.F. these enquiries were to 


The Governments of old undivided Bengal, 


relate to labour employed iu cotton textile mills, and the Punjab and the Government of Sind 
la the United I^rovince^' and in Bihar, adopted legislation for the control of hours of 
labour In all industries w'as covered. The work in shops and commercial establishments. 
Government of Madras, following a pro- The Punjab Trade Employees Act was enforced 
longed strike of cotton mill workers in Goim- in Punjab with effect from 1st March 1941, the 
batore, appointed a Court of Inquiry under the Bengal Shops and Establishments Act was brought 
Indian Trade Disputes Act. Fortunately for into effect from the 1st April 1941 and the Sind 
labour all these various en.quiries*were conducted Act was brought into force from the 20th Novem- 
during a period when the textile industries her 1941: The Government of the United 


Labour 


onsal having been in the war 


lu ^.1 p;sb‘!i! 4 fr. b, f-n th»’ October 1930» f OM, iiiKhvided Bengal having bmi in the war 
Ijp 4r;i!t a Bill to rt^LiiIatf- the hours uf cinp- theatre, its principal iinhi&try, namely, the Jute 
iAsiiC'^ inei cr.nditions of employment Mill Industry, was affect ed by war comiiraona 


u'«h( ' ' and eotnm -rcial estn tdishinents. in a peniUar way. VViiilc there was an insistent 

,, , , . 5 < j . If * ' , 4 V, cry for more production, many of the Jute mills 

4 ^ j ir . 1 =^ M.idras IS concerned, tin Mnuslerlor commandeered by the military authorities 

bibniir wif'? surces.stui as a resuitf oi his personal industry was forced to make some 

«r^]ysiathp,innttCTjosecm;t; rm>gnu^ mills, known as “ Foster Mills,** work double 

employers ol all niuons winch liad rjeen regis* ahiftr:^ in order to keep up ]>rodnetion and find 
temi under tiic Indian Jrade tnions Act. employment for workers employed in mills 

Sfdkes Pfohilbitcd — The tempo of imhistrial which’ had been cornniandeercd for the army, 
strip in the Indian .sub-continent which was „ ,, •, i v i -i . 

sln«in- down for bcven years after the catas- Jim unavai lability an<i short snpphcs of daily 
fnadu.T strikes of aid iihih began aidanles of consinnptjon a fected labour 

■ if... mpinhpr<s nf freneriil rojnnmnitv but one, 


o.,, V. .... and the industTV was torceu to maKe 

nT^rNiatf.e|iKitter,to.^ecme^r^^^^^ mills, known a.s “ Foster Mills,** work 

aii»hjyers opali niuons winch liad been regis* shift?*.; in order to keep up ]>roduction nr 
;emi under tiic Indian Jrade tnions Act. employment for workers employed in 


Si, (loivii lbr‘b.‘V.’.n voars aft-r the' ralas- Jhe unavailuhilil.y ami short s.ippiira of .laily 
‘.trikes of 1U‘M and iihid be^mii articles of consumption aifected labour like othi'r 
u ‘ ‘ how hd qlikSf? after the members of the i;enot,aI community b„t ouo 

advent ot Jh.xc.dricial Aiitonomy. Both Labour war-timo development has been that most 
.arid its leadens believed that popular Govern- employers in the country have nude 

■monts in t he. Provinces wouhl do ail they could to arnuigemcnts for the supply of suclt articic.s to 
tinprovu the standard of life and the conditions their eiuployees with the result that labour on 


of employ munt of the workers. 

The strikes of 1937 and 19.38 m.ay have ; 


the wdiole has been placed in a more favourable 
position in this respect than the members of the 
general community. Kven during the dark and 


brought about a large amount of benefidal riangcroiis days of the Bengal fiimine of 194.3, the 
concessions to Labour, but they w^ere also jute ipiii workers in Bengal, for instance, were 
responHihle,inalargemeasurctothepiissingbya ^yell provided for with daily articles of 

popular Congress <, Government of tiie Jlombajj consumption at reasonable price.«. The loss on. 
Industrial i>ispute.s Act, 1938, by virtue of account of supply of such grains has been made 
whiidi all strikes are prohibited m the industries qqq^ I^v the employers, 
to which the Act is applied unle.ss the formalities 

laid down by the Act have been observed. nArr-aa ajtt nxir a 

Among, the more important events that DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

occarj’ed in the w'orld of Indian Labour tinring rpj^g enormous expansion of credit and currency 
the years 1J37 to 1J.39 mu.st be mentioned which took place during the war resulted, as will 
Mr. Harold Butler, Director from another section of the Chapter, info 

of the Internittional jAabour Ofllce, to India, tremendous rise in prices and the index 
Ceylon, Malaya ami the ethoriand Indies riumbers w^ent up in some cases. upto 300 as 

during the winter of 1937-38. Mr. Butler compared to the pre-w'ar period. The usual 
has recorded the impressions gmmed as a result jnethod followed for compensating the workers 


of his tours in his report entitled “Problems 
of Industry in the East " — International 


for the increase in the cost of living has been the 
grant of what is known as dearness allowance. 


Labour Office, Geneva, 1938, Studies and xh^re has, however, becii .no uniformity as b£t- 
lleporfcs, Senes B {Economic Conditions) No. 29. industry and industry and even between 

A short time before the outbreak of the the same industry in different centres as regards 
Second World War, the main Intlian industries — the scale of relief granted. The highest scale of 
especially the I’extiles — were beginning to relief granted has been in the Cotton Mill Indus- 
feel the effects of a slump. The outbreak of try iu Ahmedabad where, at one time, the 
Hie war, howx*ver, resulted in considerable workers were compensated. upto about jtOO per 
demand for the products of Indian industries cent# of the rise in the cost of living. 

.and industrial activity in tiie country began to , a,, i , 

look UD ' *' o Generally speaking, the scale of dearness 

allowance granted has been in the neighboiir- 
The year 1012 wdtnossed in the principal cities hood of only about 50 per cent# of the increase 
of India t‘vaeuai,ious on an unpreredented scale in the cost of living. One notable feature of 
owing to the panic cre.ated by the apprehension the relief granted has, however, been that 
of boml^nrdments. This, for the time being, those on the margin of subsistence have 
caused trernendous dislocation of industry. been granted, a much larger quantum of relief 
Special Privilegea-The war period,notably the thoseln receipt of higher wages. , Speaking 

period 1942-45 witnesseil stoppages and unavail- generally, however, although inoney" incomes^ of 
ability of dilferciit types of supplies and this has workers have gone up considerably, b.arrmg 

affectedi he community and labour iu diverse exceptions like workers in Ahmedabad and 

directions. For instance, owing to the acute Karachi, on the W’hole, the working classes have 
shortage of coal and in some cases of electric benefited much as a result of the conditions 
power, factorie.s had to be intermittently closed treated by the war. Apart from the fact that 
down and this led to considerable voluntary 5^®^® epmngs have not Ippt pace with the 
unemployment and reduction in earnings. Increase in the cost of living, the working classes 
Industries taken as a whole did not compensate country generally have had to undergo 

tiieir workers for such voluntary idleness tnany sacrifices resulting from shprt supping, 
although a notable exception has been the Jute unavailability of supplies, etc,, along with the 
Mill Industry wdiich agreed to give to its workers community. 

what is known as “ kboraks ” amounting to Bs. But to compensate for all this employment 
4-0-0 a week during such w’eeks as the workers during the war years increased considerably 
had to remain compulsorily idle owing to and in most factories it went up by about 50 
shortage of raw material or fuel per cent. 
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\MtSm biale. -“OniMif Ui< rrost. , Ahinedaluyl foifrm ' un- ?>•»!]!• 

hilt I'ndiari ifKluj-fiy fiure thu ndvt-ni ot the {pmsated iv a rCrtuit of tlin ttwurd ol Hie Jothu- 
,'r. ohd Wniil W isas hcen fiui mainteiuaiee of ! trial Court. \o the exteid of 70. h i^r eeitt. of fie-' 
tiu' Moskorr' prO'U'ir .dandard of life, ijurtnf^ : ri<?e i« their fiwt of lhi!»|.». r.tioie An-u.4 !l)IA 
tiie earlier Ftakvs oi isiiee. control, prices^ however, the norhersv in A he.iMlu^.'.id were (.ons* 
varjed wU.liiii tuiinnv irur^diiic The otlieial cost periHalcd to the extent ffl'tHCW fi.er rent. In 
of lu inq hah X tor Jbontbay City with prlce.^ in Ibhh tlearuf^-" allowuiaa ani* rntted to Hs 
1*KU-:a m t!ieU.«e stood at. 105 for August, .‘hVKKf in Bombay arni Uc 48-104) in Ahiwda* 
in'Ah The III nit of xiyiatkm in the monfcWy had. lriMa(iias,lli*' dntrmv^allottaufeariwi'fit- 
liMiex iiupibers m tMs series durintf the whole ed to ltd. 18-6-0 in June 1014 ami In Aladai'a 
ol t lie ytar 1010 was within SIX points on-iy. to Us. 21, Jn Coimhalore, the rate Iuih been 

fixed at as. 8 for eyerj A pointi:;. The iridfunrial 
Chpani ed dt luands ior dear/iess allowanckS in Tribunal appointed in JOlO j'eeommen.p.^i tlu 
Indian industry were first made in Bami>av inpayment td dearne'-,' ahowaiMH at •’ anna., and 
Dcee.nher PJOO at.d Uwn in ulher eeutres. The 'dt annas per point oC jmiex numt.er mvordin^ 

demand !iiade in eoi ton mill worJver.s in t lie City i to ioeaiities. Aerordin:- to the 'rni.niMJ'.; 

nl I'xmihay 'Was referred ]»y the Government of award, the po'.itiuu reaardinj; deai aliou.taee 
l5o>ni«rt> to 0 P.oard of Comnlintion appointed in Ueceiulu r IPIO iias a,i hdiow,- : — > 
iimler llie I'.ondaty Industrial Disputes Act, Vonihbf Inmuu’ iu'oin^ Ihihf 

lOMH po sided over by bir Sajha thm-nekar. -tneowt uwaj> 

Coneiiiation fined hut the iMiliowners' Assoeia- 

tion Cond-ay, accepted ttie, reeoinmendatiomi Less than Ihn 1.3 .. .. ..12 

luadn by ttie hoard and sanctioned 1 lie payment 

of a dearness allowance, at a Hat r.Ue of two tucome Ks. Ih iu 

annas per day of atieudaiiee, witli retro.spcctive Us. 17 to Us. 50 .. .. .. 8 

eflVetiniia hd December to every worker ,, , . , 

wdiose earnings did not amount to more than its. 

dcarmws wanee ia the Bengal 
was to tnj paid so long as the official cost of living nroa xni.ries \ei’v ennsidei'abiv from as. 4 her 


. VVi allowance ai^ im rare of dcnrne.^s ^ihowance in the Bengal 

w.ib tola., paid so long as tlua official cost of li^^ varies very ennsidenihly from as. 4 per 

bciweem the of wages to about iis. 25 pef month, in 

himts ol lPoan%l. 2 .{. It was reckoned that an pjawiipore, id August JP45, workem in the lowest 
*'^.w**** compensate the group were given an allowance of as, 14 

of an average of < 6*0 per rupee of wages, in Kagpur, the deaiiim 
cent, of the actnal me m the cost of living so allow'itnci^ was Us. 27-8-d in daauury 1UH to 
iOTg as the omcial indfxx remained between workers attending full time. The IMiii cloth 


it .» i. lUii mw... A ijv 

huuiK, ^^riuib. p.^y de.'iniess allowance of Ks. 32 per 

The dernarul »uonth. In Indore, th(‘ dearness alhiwanco is 

Blade by cotton mill workers In Ahmedabad ^ p! InTeVlofm^ber 

ba 5 % eoneihation buled in Ahincdatmd but 

in the lat.trr centre an agreeuit*nt was '‘tmuuiited to Us. m . < ptembei iJ44. 

reached between l he* Ahmcdabad AHlloivners’ Jute InduKtry.— In the Jute mill imbihiry no 
Association .and the Textile .Labour Assoeiatkm, dcarm-ss alluwanci* as such is paid but an ahow- 
Ahmedabad, to refer the dispute to the arbitra- anee known as ‘ameiuty aiiowanre ’ is given, 
tiou of the Bomiuiy industrial Court. Tlie It. was Ks. 2 per week in iUM but was 
tiiduskial Court in its, .award on this disimte laid siihsequontly rai.ied to hs. 3 per week. In the 
down a sliding scale ol allowances varying with jute, industry, however, in addition to the 
the fluctuations in the ollicial cost of living index amenity allowance, the miils issue foodstuft's 
for Ahrnedabad on the basis of a grant of at conecssiun rate and tins concession worked 
an allowance equivalent to one-eieveutlis of out to Bs. i-f-d during iP-11. 
ji,H. 3-S'O per monUi for every rise of one point in 

theindex, as comparcii with the figure for August Metals.— Among minerals and metals, the 
1939 la the month two months prior to tlic one Tata Iron ami SteeJ Co. at .’lamsiiedpur are the 
for wTilch tiie allotvancc is tb be paid. It was principal employers, lii their concerns those 
calculated that this would compensate the getting less than Its, 100 were, in receipt, of Hs. 15 
workers to the extent of 0G*fi7 per cent, of the per month. In addition to tho dearacvss allow*- 
actual ri.se in the co.st of living at any particular ance, liuwever, employees drawing Ics.h than 
date. A part of the balance was to be made up Ks. 5UU are. paid emergency bonus equivalent 
by opening cost nriee grain shops. This w‘as the to 1 fJ per cent of their basic wages subject to. a 
first beginning in the sab-contlneut of the pay- miiiiininn of lls. 5. Employees are allowed 
incnt of dearness niiowances on a sliding scale foodgraiii rebate which comes to B-s. 4-l.i-O and 
linked up with fluctuations in the cost of living Bs. 3-9-5 for married persons and bachclor.s 
iudex. f . respectively, drawing above .Hs. 150, while it is 

^ Ils, 6-14-0 and Its. 4-13-0 in the case of married 

The position in the principal industries in persons and bachelors respectively drawing less 
llie sub-continent is somewhat as follow's than its. 150. 

In Billereht Centres. — The stale of dear- Cement. — In the cement industry, there is no 
ness allowvancc cl imp from centre to centre in unirormity as regards (‘ithi'r the policy cu* the 
t.iecotton textile industry. Except in the Bengal scale for the pa vnient of dearness a tiowance, Jn 
area, and lu the other important centres, tiie most of the factorii's the amount of dearness 
aearnesB allowance is generally linked, with the allowance conics to 5 to S annas per rupee of 
cost ofhvmg index numbers. The Bombay and basic wages. 


Lahour 


I lii list- arlii'tiy, the WIMC'C* unit, at 

ifc' i'tifn rniunur. pav!^ a di'anieHns iiliowarjet;' 

<4 li ,tt ji. r ;H<tnlh lo'ali npi'ralivj*.-. TUeiv 
ail v.itii’ ^ariatiftibi in rejiani to llie allawanci’^ 

‘ paid i’V utti'T fiK lories. 

' Hallways.- Te.conimejiilutlons of the 
i ((r.fi’al P««/ PtJHiinissiou apply to the mjlw’.'iys. 
j iiMuuhu^'to flH -.t* iTeoojweiKlatioM, clearam 
f albv.aia *; w<tn!d In* payable at tin rate of Ks. 3u 
« h«r twhili fn pt-rHms drauirnj; below lls. 5b 
f ivliiK t!a‘ aiblmik fost of ilvlhi!: index is 2Sd. 
o.'iV< ri!h.> nt ha\e abu eoiilinned to rdve the 
railway woria-rs The food eoin'es^it.jus ^Uiieh they 
forwerly. 

* Minwig Imhjstry. — 'in the mal m'uiiin; industry, 

ih-ai r"'- aiif'jn aiuie was bt iny paifi at tin; rate of 
^ ‘Ji.§ P‘-r ' eiit ui total 1 anitibis in intlb This was 

raio'.l to bo per cent, in Deeianber ItdH andsiib^;- 
(iuenily to IfjU {.-.er cent. 1110 Boani of Concilia- 
rioii nWh pubii hed it’ Uep.ort early in .1947 
tuive irn'O’d tin* fic-ale of riearru>;s nilovyance to 
15ii per cent, of the basic uau’c. Before the 
Board’s 'Heport, the dearne.«s aiiowanee" in the 
railway coJlleries used to )je Ps. 3 4 i»er inontli. 

Flantationg. — In the plxantations, there have 
been chuiiges recently in the basic wage rates. 
% Ju addition, however, doarnoss allowance at 
F tiic rate of 2 annas for adults and i anna for 

i chiidi’cn per day i.s given in the Asaaiu tea 

piiintatiotts. In March 1946, the United Plan- 
ters' Association of Houthern India decided to 
reeowiniend a dearness ailowance of Re. 0* 1.-6 
for adults and Re. 0-0-9 for children i>er day. 
Kecentiy, the United Planters' Association are 
paying a consolkiated rate for re-imbursiug the 
workers for the rise in the cost of living and this 
is known a.s district allowance. In the princip,al 
centres of the tea and coffee plantations it cotnes 
to about lie. U-8-0 for men, Be, . 0-5-6 for 
: women and Ke. 0-4-0 for children, 

f Bonus. — During the General Btrike in cotton 

I textile iiiillH in Bombay in 1940, the Goveru- 
meiit of Bombay enquireil of the Millowni’ws' , 
Association, Bojubay, whether it wns willing 
to give ail undertaking to Government that 
1 the ndllowuers w'ould be prepared to give a 
‘ war bonus to their workers if increased 

; prolits were mmle by the industry as a. re.sult 

j of war eouditions as soon a.s the extmit of 
j the.se pmdt.H had been deterniim*d. The G'oveni- 
; laenti of Pa/iiibay iiVere aware of the increasing 
: desire of textile workers to be given an adequab.* 

the iiuju’ovcd trading conditions of the 
industry resulting from the war and they, 
therciore took up the matter again with the 
Miliowners’ A>iHociatiou, Bombay, towards the 
end of tho year .1941. As a result of these ■ 
discussions, the xtssodat-ion decided tliat its 
Oottou Mill Members in the City and Island of 
{ Bombay siiould grant to tlieir workers a cash 

I bonus equivalent to 12.| per cent, of, or two 

ami.as in the rupee on, their actual earnings i 

I (exclusive of dearness allowances) for the period j 

ist January to 3ist 34ecember 1941. I 

As will be seeti, the cotton mill inclu.stry in 
Bombay was the lirst oiu* in the country to grant 
a proilt bonus auu-iuntiug to about eight days’ 
wages to its operatives. As a re.sult of the grant 
uf proilt bonus in .Bombay City, indust.rial workers 
all over the sub-continent started clamouring for 
a similar bonus. Among the large organised 
todustries the jute mill industry is the only om 



in the sub-continent which k nut, gi anting profit 
buiuis. Speaking generally, the amoant of prolh 
bonus granted varies from Iwr; mojdii-.,* wages to 
about four months’ wages in the cotion mill 
industry.- ... 

Sorufi of the tetuall huiu>.ti’ies, siieli as, tiie wool 
and silk industrie.s, do not appear to grant any 
profit bonus. It is wortfiy of note, iiowe\’er, 1 hat 
although in the coal mining Imlitstry the euiploy- 
ers were iinfci! reeently opiioscd to tin* grant of any 
profit bonus, recently fhey liave as a rt‘sult of the 
recommendations of a Board of tVmfdiirdion 
apprdnted in Bihar and Bengal, agreed to do so 
and actually in the coal mines it has been decided 
t<> grant a profit bonus (!quival..-nt to four months' 
wages. This bonus is partly linked with produc- 
tion and partly with attendance. Quite recently 
it has been decided also fo grant a similar bonus 
in the coaihelds in C.P. and Berar, 

TECHNICAL TEAINING 

With the object of taking power to require 
industrial undertakings, including mdnes, in the 
sub-i.-ontinent to release technical personnel for 
employment in faotories under the Crown or 
declared to be engaged on work of national 
importance, the (’ovcrnor-General promulgated 
the JIational Service (Technical Personnel) 
Ordinance, 1940, on the 2Sth June 1940. This 
Ordinance was amended by three further 
Amending Ordinances issued in September 1940, 
in January 1942 and in July 1943. 

About the end of the year 1940, the Govern- 
ment of India instituted a Technical Training 
.Scheme designed to provide for the intensive 
training of a large number of skilled technicians 
required for the technical branches of the 
Defence Services and for ordnance and munitions 
factories. When the scheme was first initiated 
the number of persons to be trained was fixed 
at 15,000. This was increased to 44,600. The 
total number of training centres in the sub- 
continent as on 30th April, 1945, was 163, 

mot only yviiB training in ail centres given free 
of 1 ‘harge, but during their training all candidates 
received generous stipen<Is which vary according 
U) whether they are matriculates or hot and which 
also \'ury from time to tina according to dearness 
allowance plus free medical treatment. The 
trainees were also entitled to the benefits jno- 
vldc'd under tlie Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
Oil selection a trainee was posted to a Civil or a 
Civ.-Mil. (Civil-Military) Ciuitre. After u period 
of t wo nmiiths, trainees in a Civil Centre as were 
willing to enrol iu the i.>cfenee Services were 
enrolled and transferrreil to a Oiv.-MO. Centre 
wiierc they remained until they passed certain 
trade tests. They were then drafted into one of 
the services on a Tninimum salary which varies 
from service to service. 

Hindustani was taught ■with the object of 
umv''ersaUsing trainiug in. this language through- 
out the sul>.-cofttinent. Kecruitmeiit of a better 
type of trainee was being elfectod by requiring 
candidates seeking admission to training centres 
to pass intelligence tests on the lines of the 
psychology tests given in other countries. A 
measure adopted to improve the physical 
standard of the trainees was to give shark oil 
at the rate of two teaspoonfuls a day 
underdeveloped men. 
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/i Mew lujfc^umeai M^iehaules Training Centre loiigwt perlucls iu waiiy iinlastrml onits In .several 
WJW st'irtod at JlhKiupnr near Bftngaiore with 275 centres In tiie nnh-fontineni . All the eatlo® 
seats la I lie year 1U44 for training boys in the textile mills in AliraedalwKl reiuainnd tufalif' 
maiiiiifae.uu'e of precision tools which at one dosed for nearly four ir.onfh.s. A number of 
time was considered nusiiitable for the sub-con- other faetoiios and large engineering workshop 
tinent. The trade is open to young men who ha-\’e in Bombay, Cawnpore, ZS'agpur and in many 
reached Matriculation Standard and are between other plae<*s w'ore, also atl’eeted and essential war 
t!s« ages of ill; and HO. They are trained production was considerably interfered with, 
under the guidance of a British expert. Trainees i.ii order to prevfuit a repetition of similar trouble 
get a scholarsliip of its. 59-4-0 i>er month with in the futiiiv, the Oovernnient of Jndia, hv a 
free food, lodging and clothes. notificatam dated the 17tb April 1913, amended 

The Teelinieal Training Scheme has demon- t 

strated tint, wit.li inlensive training semi- ^ IltiiHih in 

skilled men can be trained for all indastries 

and that the standard or such men, after from karly in 1913 the (lovt-rmnent of India alno 
six to eight months' training, is .ut least up to, IH'omulgateil Uule 7SA of the Befem:e of 
if not above, the standard reached under ordinary t^dia Itiiles conferring^ powers on both the 
pc=!ace-tinte apprenticeship schemes of two to Central and tlie Ih'oviucial Oovernments to 
three years’ duration. The Government of wooipcl certain persons to do work. 'J’hls Rule 
India felt that if the training imparted under the empowered any Oflicor of Government autliorised 
Technical Training eJeheme is supplemented by behalf by a general or special order to 

further ‘iiiassed’ training the final product would ’^^^Rbire any male person -vvitliin such area a.s 
be more acceptable to employers. may be specified in the order to assist iu the 

p * 1 • . i 1 it doing of work on lan<l for such period and in such 

The number of technicians trained under the manner as the officer may direct, being work the 
scheme and supplied to the Behnice Services doing of svhich is in the opinion of the olficcr 

necessary to meet an actual or apprehended 
J tr^^ined men have passed fclviough attack, or to repair or to reduce the damage 

the Iraimng Centres during the live years of resulting therefrom or to facilitate offensive or 
the operation of the scheine. JJVith the termina- defensive operations in the area. •. Refusal by 
tion of fciie war, however, the recruitment of any person to comply with any lawful direction 
trainees under the Scheme ceased. given to him under this order riadored him liable 

Meanwhile the Government of India appointed a to imprisonment which might extend to,, six 
Special Committee with Jf.R. Sarkaras Chairman mouths or with fine or both. The Officer giving 
to consider the question of the establishment a- direction under this order Imd the right to 
of a high grade technological institute in India determine the remuneration to be paid for the 
possibly on the lines of the M.T.T. to provide work. 

to thi”de.S^^ onndStol“® Empl.ym«,t E*ohang«.-Wl.en il.e IfatioDal 

to meet the duiwnds of industry. Service Labour’ Tribunes were established under 

Essential Service*.^ — As a consequence of the the Kationai Service (Technieui Persoiiuei) Ordi- 
entry of Japan into the War, the danger had nance, it was the Intention that they should 
arisen of persons in India abandoning their gradually assume the role o£ employment ex- 
employment or leaving certain areas. In order changes for technical person aei. This they had 
to avoid such a danger, the Governor- General, in been doing but the statutory power-s given to 
exercise of the pow’ers conferred on him liy Tribunals to fix irages and terms of service ami 
Section 72 of the Government of India Act, to compel an employer to give np an employee 
1935, promulgated in 1941 an Ordinance called and an employee to take up employment in the 
the Hsgential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, national service liavo distinguished them from 

ProvtacW aovernmente in India imd.r ti.D 

»Mvice8“'li‘'Sa™ tutid ’ toellS^tioni' « neemwy tor tile tSS 

port trnste and dockyLa, mUoipaiitti, gas statutory powars and they served 

and electricity producing plants, telephone puipose. 

systems, certain banks, et cetera, to which the As the war progressed it was fdfe 

Ordinance was to apply. When once any em- necessary to look ahead and to build up 
pioyrnent in any particular area was ‘declared* an employment organisation ■which would be 
ao person engaged in that employment could in a position to deal with the registration and 
depart from that area without the permission of voluntary placement of the many skilled and 
the authority making that order, nor could any semi-skilled workmen who would be thrown out ' 
employer discontinue the employment of such of employment on the termination of hostilities, 
person without reasonable cause, and so on. A The Tribunals had gained much experience of 
number of Provincial Governments followed suit, the requirements of employers and the place- 
, , . XT.. iTj g- X j. 1 . ment of labour and it w'as therefore decided to 

We refer elsewhere m this publication to the ^<je these organisations in the first instance for 
widespread disturbiuices which occurred in the the setting up of voluntary employment 
sub-cotttmenfc m August 1042 following the exchanges for skilled and semi-skilied pWonneL 
arrest of Maiiatma Gandiii and the leaders of the ^ 

Indian National Congress as a result of the The Dirctorate-General of Resettlement and 
AU-India Congress Committee deciding, at its Employment was set up in July 1945 consequent 
historic Session of 6th/8th August in Bombay on the Government of Inilia's decision that there- 
to empower Mahatma Gandiii to launch a Civil settlement of ex-service personnel should be a 
Biaobedience Movement. These disturbances civilian and not a military responsibility. The 
included haHcUs or stoppages of work for pro- object of the organisation is the resettlement and 
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la civil life of ilemoMlJsed ex- 
iervleumcin a«<i womimi and dto^tiarged war- 
ir&rkefs. 

The organlsatioa is la the eiiarge of a Bireeto- 
rgie.Generai. Tlxere are three Directorates name- 
ly. (1) Directorate of Employment Exchanges, 
m Directorate of training, and (3 1 Directorate of 
FuWIcity. The country is divided into eight 
redons (as against 9 before the partition) each 
under tli; adminstrative control of a Regional 
Director of Kesettlement and Employment. 

Tiiere are now 53 Employment Exciianges 
euMlsting of a Central Exchange in Kew Delhi, 
7 Eeglona! Exchanges and 45 anb-regiona! Ex- 
rhanszcH, Before tlie partition of the *oiintry 
tbertr were 70 Exdianges of wdiieh 17 have 
: . gone tO' Pakistan. 

'■fliO Central Employment Exchange acts.a.s an 
iuti-r- Provincial Clearing House to balance the 
supply of and demand for labour within the 
vuri()us regions. 

In addition to the Exchanges, there are 132 
Employment Information Bureaux with a view to 
atablishing a personal contact with ex-ServIce- 
men in widely scattered rural areas. It is pro- 
posed to attach a Mobile Section to each Ex- 
change. It would appear that the employers in 
the cbuntri' are beginning to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of employment exchanges. The number 
of employers using the Exchanges has risen from ■ 
2,500 in >3 uiy 3 946 to 3,500 in J nly 1947. ‘ 


The method adojdfti to su%c ninnbors of the 
Defence Services imnecesHary ira veiling to the 
Exchange is to resristcr theisi at the time of 
release and to Bmvard their particulars to the 
Exchange covering the area in which they intend 
to reside. Eacli ckinobilised person thus 
registered is gi%'en a card 'which he Is asked to 
post to the Exeiiange when he is in need of 
help in obtaining work. 

Each Exchange maintains full details of the ■, 
qualifications, experience, etc., of persons 
registered and classifies theru by occupations 
according to a special ehissiftcation system, 
which has been evolved for this purpose. 
Vacancies notifie<i by employers are classified 
according to the .same .system. This facilitates 
speedy identification of suitable workers for 
available vacancies. 

The Employment Service was primarily 
intended for ex-Servieemen and discharged 
war-workers but its scope is being extended to 
meet the needs of individual Provinct*.s. Tims, 
the Oovernmeuts of West Bengal and U.P. have 
decided to expand the scope of their Excdianges 
to cover all categarms of emifioyment seekers. 
In other Provinces also, specific categories of 
civilian employment .seekers have been added. 

The following table contains the latest 
available information regarding registrations and 
placements by Einployrnent Exchanges. 


Month. 

Total 

Eegistrations. 

Placings 
during the 
month. 

Vacancies 

cancelled. 

Vacancies out- 
standing at the 
end of the month. 

August 1946 

, . 50,931 

. 7,601 * 

16,286 

90.217 

October „ 

48,309 

9,484 

22,157 

94,344 

December ,, 

44,837 

10,570 

16,402 

90,017 


MINES WELFABE FUND 

With a view to rneeling expenditure incurred 
in connection with measures W'hicii in the opinion 
of the (Jovernment of India are neccs.sai’y or 
expedient to promote the welfare of l.'iboiir 
employed in tlie coai-mining industry, the Gov- 
ernment of India, under the powers conferred 
by Section 72 of the Government of India Act, 
ruonuilgated the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Ordinance 3944. This Ordinance has now 
been replaced by Coal Mines l^abour Welfare 
Fund Act of 1947 which places the Fund on a 
permanent footing. The principal objects for 
which this fund will be utilised are defined 
in the Act. These are ; (1) the improvement of 
standards of living including imnsing and 
nutrition, the amelioration of social conditions 
and the provision of recreational facilities for 
the benefit of the labour employed in the coal 
mining industry ; (2) the provision of transport 
to and from work ; (S) the provision of improve- 
ment of educational facilities ; (4) the provision 
of improvement of supplies of water ; and <6) 
the improvement of public health and sanitation, 
the prevention of disease, the provision of medl- 


ical facilities and the improvement of existing 
i medical facilities. The Act makes provision 
I for tJie appointment of an Advisory Committee 
i consisting of Government Officers and an equal 
' number of members representing colliery owners 
jand workers employed in the coal raining 
industry of whom one has to be a woman. 

The Act also contemplates the appointment 
of Welfare Administrators, Inspectors ami 
other officers to supervise or carry out the 
activities financed by the fund. The func- 
tions of the Advisory Committee are to advise 
the Central Govt, on ail matters which the 
Act requires Government to consult it and 
on any other matters arising out of the 
administiiatioa, of the Act and the fund. 
Both the cost of administration of the fund 
and the salaries and allowances of the officers 
appointed in connection therewith are to bo 
defrayed from the fund itself. 

The Enles framed under the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act were published in the 
Gassefete of India dated the 15th October, 1944- 
These make provision for the composiMon of 
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War I«}»if'ks Coiwpffiitsatioii.—lQcnlentally n 
War Tniiin*'- (CmnjH'nHatinn insunAiire) SchPBit; 
wjte rii 3 U't«‘ff 1.>y (lit G<>vo"uni»'iifc tifidtM’ 

th«‘ War {(.'ujafM'iiSHtiua lil'iurarict ) 

aVi. was l*ruught iutu furce ou the 

ilith Novcniher Ihid. 


Ui'ffni'r aoisit whifh lui^ht be jncntioiied in 
p.'Uiin'A is file ost.'iblishnient oi‘ lybain* supply 
I unriuu the earlier sla;^a\s ufllie NVar rhe 
'.iippiv af iuakiSb'd labour iuid been satisfactory, 
rH'iuiiin-,.; no nicasiircs bjir its cfnitrol or allotmoiiV. 
By tlir ( ud of tin* year IP PJ however, f Jjere wen; 
" irniieat ions that the problem of supply of such 
labour was assumiDfi importance in a few areas. 
The Government o£ indiii therefore decided to 
set uf* both Provinciai and Ilejjsional Labour 
?ur?ply Committees for areas where serious 
fihoKages w'ere being experienced or were 
likely to be anticipated and a beginning wan 
made by the setting up of such a Committee 
at Jubbiilpore where the needs of the Central 
Government establishments predominate. Tiie 
Cmnroitrecs IkuI no Htatutory powers. They 
were generally, umler the (diairmanship of tlie 
ChairuHm of the National Iserviee Labour Tri- 


I bimals of the Provinees In wjiicli Clicy were 
• csLnblishetl. The Coinmitlit*s*were dissolved 
i in October iiMo. ; ■ 

I The direcHoii of labour was earned a step 
! further when by a notilication publi>bMl in the 
‘'Gazette ofindia” dated the hth .Inne l';U4, tin; 
iTOveriimout of India direct(Mi tluit Hulc ‘6l of 
tiie Defence of India Mules was afudicable ihr 
controlling the recruhinciu and {uujdoyment 
of labour in such areas as ic.ay be L-.p''viii*‘d in 
the order, with a view to sc<*uring that suthcieiii 
I workers are availubic for essentia! HUdertakinga. 

. The Labour Uccruitnieufc Confrol < haler was 
brought into force wiih eflcct from the 3^1- h 
December, lUl-i and was dcsigncti to rcgiilate 
tiie recruitment of labour from c.crtaiu coni rolled 
Districts in Bengal, Bihitr and lie; (Vutral 
Provinces and Berar, 'I’hc order reipiin?d 
contractors and employers of labour to obtain 
j licenses for recruiting hibuur from c(.»uirolled 
I districts for work outside ihc (*(uitroiir<d <listricts. 
All works or eniployrncids withiii the controlled 
districts were exempted from t;iking out Ibamses. 
Tins order was rescinded with effect from October 
1SM5, 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Central co-ordinating aiitliority in India 
for (picstions c(.uinectcd with labour legislation 
is the Department of Labour (styled Ministry of 
Labour since October 1947) of the Oovta’nment 
(tf India, with the Labour Aliaistcr in charge. 
The administration of matters connected with the 
BnglLh and Indian Merchant Shipping Acts, 
the Mercantile Marine I)e[airtmcnt and Indian 
Seamen is wiih the Ministry of Commerce. In 
rc.>.pect of 3111 the Ihuhvays, tiie .Labour Minister 
is responsible for the jidministration of the 'Pay- 
ment, of Wages Act, t9:>0, Trade Disputes, Hours 
of \Vork ff.ir employees not covered by the 
Bnctorics Act and regulation of emidoyment of 
chiidivn. He is also responsible for .R(‘gulation 
of J.nbour and Ssjfety in respect of iiiihes and 
oUilclds ; trade disputes in industries, businesses 
or undertakings carried ou by the Centraj 
Government ; and Inter-Frovinciai Migration. 

In tiie ileld of Concurrent Legishition, the 
Labour Minister is responsilde for (I) Factories; 
(2) Welfare of labour, condition.^ of labour, 
provident funds and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, health insurance including invalidity pen- 
sions and oid ;ig«j pensions ; (3) unemployment 
insurance ; (4) trade unions and industrial and 
labour disputes ; (5) electricity ; and (6) boilers. 

As the permanent ex-officio Chairman of the 
Tripartite Labour Conference, ail matters con- 
nected with the Conference and its Standing 
Labour Committee are dealt with by the Labour 
Minister . H e i s also responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the National Service (Technical Per- 
sonnel) Ordinance ; recruitment of unskilled 
hitbonr throughout India .^or employment 
ou defence work?, the administration of the 
Technical and the Bevin Training Schemes ; the 


Cost of Living Inde.x Scheme, the Essential 
Services (Maihlciaiice) Ordinance, .and air 
raid precautions in Factories. 


CENTRAL OR PROVINCIAL ? 

■Under the Devolution Bub'S made under the 
Government of India Act, 1919, ‘ Hegulation of 
Mines’ and ‘ Jnter-Provincial iMigration ’ were 
Central subjects where.as iiidustrijil matters in- 
cluded ujKlcr the head 'factories ’ ami * welfare of 
iahour ' fell within the scope of the provincial 
legislatures. Although the Government of India 
has pa.ssed contr.'ii legislation in connection with 
most questions affecting the welhire of labour — 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
provinces — the administration of the various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen's com- 
pensation, trade unions, payment of usages, the 
pledging of child hibour, etc., falls on th® ITo- 
vinciarGovernments wiio have to bear the entire 
cost of administration as it is not permissible 
under the constitution for the Central Govern- 
ment to incur any expenditure from Central 
revenues on the administration of provincial 
subjects. 

The Central Government in the Ministry 
of Labour, how'ever, maiuteins control 
in connection with the Jmlijm Mines Act and 
the Mines Alaternity Benefit Act. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that the possilulity of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideration ; 
and that, if federal legislation were not prac- 
ticable, etforta i-houldbe directed to securing that* 
as early as possible^ the whole of India should 
participate in making progress in labour matters. 


I Vidian & Pakistan Year Hook lO-^-S 


l-'of lln’' iii whieh there was appreci 

aHfj flevelofraeafc, the Commissjou 

that the I'ndustrlfil Council %vhich they 
recoiiiHieodeci i^houhi be set up would oiler a 
pu’T:*hit; chauiiCl h>r eo-operation. (It may be 
menfloriefl hero that the States have been 
i-jats in Um Tripartite Lahoiir 
rn'nVjT-m'o). The Gov«‘r{iraent of India Act» 
ifivs down that the following subjects 
niay he legh^lated for <!oncurrently both by 
the Fedorai Legislature and by the Frovincial 
Legislatures: — 

(1) Factories; regulation of the working of 
mines, but not including minml development ; 

(2) Welfare of labour; provident funds; 
employers' liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion ; 

fS) Trade Unions; industrial and labour 
disputes. 

Since the institution of the Annual Conference 
of Labour Ministers, the First Session of which 
was held at Xew Delhi in January, 1940, the 
trend has been towards C.'entral rather than 
Jh-ovincial I.aiKUir Legislation — with tliis dilfer 
eiu'c, tliat, whereas all the Central Acts })assed 
prior to lull automatically applied to the whole 
of India, some of the recent labour legislation lurs 
been permissive, that is to say, it is open to any 
particular Province to extend such legislation to 
its territory or not as it pleases. 


PRESENT LAW 

In the ('hapter on the historical survey of the 
growth of the lalrour problem in tiu? sub- 
continent we have traced the development of 
factories* legislation in the country vsince :18H1 
when the first Factories Act passiui an<l we 
gave the main, features t>f that Act and the 1801 
and the 1011 Acts as amended by the Amend- 
ing Acts of 1922, 102:1, 102(> and lOHl. 

Factory law in tlte sub-continent was com- 
pletely overhauled in 19;M as the n^siilt of tlic 
acceptance by Government of most of the recom- 
mendations made for its improvement by the 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour, A new 
consolidating and amending Act was passed by 
the Central Legisiature in 1034 and “ The 
Factories Act, 1034 ” was brought into opera- 
tion with effect from 1st January 1935. This 
Act has been amended on five occasions in 
1040, 1041, 1944 and 1945. The 

amendment of the Act which was effe«feed In 
1945 deals with holidays with Twy for all workers 
employed in pereimial factories. The main 
provisions of the law relating to factories as it 
.stands today are as follows : 

(a) CUmific&tion of Factories . — A distinction' 
is drawn between * seasonal ' and " perennial * 
factories, A factory which is exclusively 
engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or jute pressing, 
the decortication of ground-mits, or the manu- 
facture of coffee, indigo, lac, rubber, sugar 
(including gur) or tea is to be a seasonal factory, 
nrovided that a Provincial Government may, 
by notification in the official gazette, declare 
’any such factory in wliich manufacturing pro- 
cesses are ordinarily carried on for more than 
ISO working days in the year, not to be a seasonal 
factory for the purposes of the Act. ‘The Fro- 
viaciai Government may also, by notiflesation, 


declare iiny se;«s«)nal factory in wliicf} riiaiiu- 
facturing pronossca arc ordinarily cairsed nn 
for not more than ISO working days in the 
ami which cannot be carried on except diiring 
particular seasons or at times deperident on the 
irregular action of natural forces, to be a Bcasonal 
f.actor}’- for the purpoocs of this Act. 

By virtue of tiio Factories (Amendment.) Act, 
1940, the provisions of the 1934 Act relating to 
health, safety, regulation of child labour and 
registration may be applit'd to power fad orb s 
employing from 10 to 19 workers and In which 
children are employed. It W'as fdt that this 
amendment would lead to the comphLv 
non-employmont of children in small fartorics 
because rather than bo compelled to register 
under the Act, the owners concerned would 
prefer not to employ children at alL 

I’herc has been an increasing tendency in 
most Provinces in the sub-continent dsiritig 
recent years cspeciully in Bombay, to talu' ad- 
vantag(^ of Bection 5 of the Factories Act, 1931, 
by notifying ah factories emjdoyiicj: ten or more 
persons as '‘factories” for the inirposes of the 
Act, in this cminection it is of interest to record 
that Dr. K. H. Katju, at jire.-ent Gosernor of 
Orissa eonductxsi a detailed impiiry into alleged 
sweated labour in small faeforiew fur a period of 
over, two years, ilc found that in over 300 
factories employing 4,000 workers laboiir was 
sweated, there, were no fi.xed iiouns of work 
and health ami sanitary condition.s were deplor- 
able. 4’lm GovernmcDt of the United Provinces 
thereupon, t<.)ok immediate action by declaring 
alism-h factories us einidoyed 10 or more persons 
as factories for the pnr]K)sw of the Act. .The 
BecomUGonfertmec of tjalamr Ministers held 
in January 1941 <leciiicd tliaf. the Facpiric.s 
Act «in->ukl be so amended a-s to make rcgistiation 
of all factories ejnploying 10 or more p<‘rsoris 
cumpul.sory but Uii.s reeummci!>J,atiun has not; 
yet been given effeet to. 

(6) Af^e a7id St>x Gnvtps. — Factory operative.^ 
arc divideti into four age and sex groups. (1) : 
adult males, (2) adult females, (3) children of 
both .st^xes, Lc., persons over 12 and Tinder 15 
years of age, and (4) ‘adolescents' defined as 
persons of both sexe.s who are over the age of 
15 years and under the age of 17 years but who 
have not been certified as fit for employment as 
adults. Such adolescents as have not been 
certified are to be deemed to be children. 

(c) Hours of IVorh — ^The maximum limits of 
eleven hours per day and sixty hours per week 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are permitted only in the case of sea- 
sonal factories. The maxinnim hour.s permitted 
for perennial factories have been reduced to ten 
per day and 54 per week subject to the proviso 
that persons employed on work necessitating con- 
tinuous production for technicai reasons and per- 
sons whose W'ork is required for the manufacture 
or supply of articles of prime necessity which must 
be made or supplied every day may be employed 
for not more than 5€ hours in any one week. 
Ihe maximum hours of work permitted for both 
uncertified adolescents and chikiren have been 
limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
perennial factories. 

{d) Spreadover. — By “ .spreadover ” is meant 
the limitation of the period of consecutive hours 
during which the daily limits of hours of work 
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juay ltt‘ u'iiillefl of f>y <lw ownw or octnii^ei* of as (») Overtime.— The oM .Acfca contain®«i no 
l<rinri|ile was introduced iu IlmitationB with regard to tiie ovortirud hours 
Inch ry for the first tinie m 1984.! which could he worked by U’,xempted 

he s^prHadVivcT hi tlic case of adults is limited to- worfeere. The new Act places a limitatloE of 


tljlrtesu cou-^ccutivo hours and in the case of 
diilfifMi to seven and a half continuous hours; 

' but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
in every twenty-four hours in the case of adults 
and ot i~lzteen and a half free hour® in the case 
of ehiidron mast iiiciwie the hours between 
7 p.©. and 0 a.©, for both w'omon and 
chiKlrt-n. 'Fho etfect of the Amending Act of 
1914 on thin question has been dealt with below. 
The power to grant exemptions in the case 
of woman where technical reason.s require that 
work shanlii be done at night, e.g., in the fish 
curing industry, continues to be allowed, 

(e) Jrtijinai Cooling and Jiamidification.’^ 
FiyWcr hiis been given to Provincial Oovern- 
mejiis to authorise Factory Inspectors to 
call upon managers of factories to* carry out 
specilic niea.stircs for increasing the cooling 
powav oi tiie air if they arc of opinion that it 
is at times iusuificient to secure operatives 
against danger to health or serious discomfort ; 
provided, however, that the cooling power can 
be appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unreason- 
able under the circumstances, 

(/) Welfare . — Provision is made for four 
matters in connection with workers* welfare : 
(1) for the maintenance of a suitable and 
suiheient supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes 
involving contact witii obnoxious or poisonous 
subetanct^is ; (2) for adequate shelter for rest in 
factories employing more than 150 persons; 
(3) fur the reservation of suitable rooms for 
the use of children of women employed in 
factories employing more than fifty women ; 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliances. 

(g) Rest Intervals and Holidays . — The provi- 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 

Qi) Holidays with Pay . — The Factories 
(Amendment) Act, 1945 wlUeh comes into force, 
with eifect from th<? isfc January 1946 provides 


hours on tire amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act. With regard to overtima 
rates of pay, the Aft lays down that a time 
and a half should be paid in all cases where a 
worker in a seasonal factorj'^ is required to work 
for more than i^ixty hours in any one week or 
where a worker in a factory other than a seasonal 
factory is required to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day. But where a worker 
in a factory other than a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fifty -four hours 
in any one week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked leas any overtime in 
respect of wlfich he is entitled to extra |jay 
under the preceding sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 
pay. 

(j) Certificate of Fitness for Children . — 
Provincial Governments have been given powers 
to make rules prescribing the degree of fitness 
to be attained by children and it has been 
prescribed that whenever such a standard has 
been laid down, no child failing to attain it 
can be certified for employment In a factory. 
Similarly, adolescents cannot w'ork as adults 
unless certified *fit to work as an adult*. If 
they are not so certified they are considered 
children. 

(Id Security of Factory Structures . — Factory 
inspectors have been given powers to call upon 
managers to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
of any specified parts of the structure of factories 
if they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of , 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety. Provincial 
Governments are further empowet^ed to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of stability. 

(1) Exemptions . — ^A frequent cause' of com- 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act. 
The new Act limits these powers and prescribes 


«ft no «omptioBS arc to granted 

--- -1- respect of the provisions for spreadover, 

prohibition of night- work and the limitations 
of weekly hours for w'omen and persons under 
the age of sixteen years. 

Act of 1944. — The Factories (Amendment) Act, 
1944 was passed to remedy certain defects and 
meet some diiiiculties in the administration of 
the main Act, WasMng facilities were required' 
to be provided only in places where workers 
come in contact with injurious or obnoxious sub- 
stances. By removing the restrictive clause, all 
factory owners are required to provide washing 
facilities for their workers, Bombay wns the 
only Province, which had framed draft Pules 
in connexion with this matter, 

A recent judgment of the Bombay High Gourt 
held that orders n^sed by an Inspectorof 
■Factories regaxdio#<“'T|ieaite of escape ** were 
ultra pites. In order to validate the rules made 


pay. In cases where, as a result of the passing 
of iin order or the making of a rule exempting 
a fiictory or the workers therein from the pro- 
visions of the Act relating to a compulsory 
weekly holiday, a worker is deprived of any 
of sueft holidays, he must be allowed, as soon as 
ciKfumstaiices permit, compensatory holidays 
of equal number to the holidays so lost. The 
provisions with regard to holidays with pay 
will enforce, in all perennial factories, an annual 
paid holiday of 10 days for adults and 14 days 
for children. These holidays can be accumulated 
over a period of two years. Half of the wages 
payable for these holidays are to be paid before 
the worker proceeds on leave and the balance 
on his return. A more liberal provision will 
not he affected by tiiis law and factories 
providing benefits substantially similar to those 
laid down in the amending Act can be exeippted 
from its provisions. .. ,, , ' 

, ' -..'“’.f/;',.: ... - 
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by PrcA'iuckil Ciovts, in tiie matter of * Pre- 
cauiiCfifs against fire,’ Section 23 of the Jicfc 
has br‘(‘53 suilably amended. Under the provi- 
FioiiH of Soefiuns 45 aud 54 no woman or cWld 
was aiiowed to 'ivoric in a factory except between 
ti'ic iiours of 0 a.m. and 7 p.m, but the limiting 
hours could be varied by a Provincial Oovern- 
ment to cover a span of 13 liours between 6 a.ni, 
and 7-30 p.m. Owing to the change in Indian 
Standarci Time practical dUficulties were felt 
In this respect in western l^rovinces. The 
t^veiting limit has therefore been extended from 
7-30 p.on to 8-30 p.ra. This amendment, how’- 
ever, was to have effect only for the duration 
of tiio War, 

A new’ rule has been promulgated under the 
Defence of India Act wiiich enables the Central 
Government to require tiuit the ligiiting of any 
factory or class of factories shall reacli a certain 
standard. This has been done to remedy defec- 
tive lighting arising from one or the otiier of the 
following two causes : (1 ) many factories planned 
their interior lighting under peace-time conditions 
on the assumption that nigiit-worlc would rarely 
be necessary; (2) compliance with black-out 
or other A.It.F. regulations requiring tlie pre- i 
vention of the emergence of beams of light from 
a building has actually reduced lighting of the 
interior below^ the standard required for efBcicnt 
work. 

Latest Position.-— The lat-e.st position in regard ! 
to the regulation of conditions of W'ork by the 
Factories Act of 1034 aa amended in ItUC is an 
follow’s ; — 

The dally hours of work are refiweed from 
9 to S and the weekly hours from 54 to 48 in the 
case of perennial factories and from 10 to 0 aud 
from. 00 to 54 in the case of seasonal factories. 

The rate of overtime pay has also been apiueei* 
ably increased. 

In conformity with the new Government’;-! ' 
policy of givfnga fair de.-d lo the common man,! 
the Indian Faetor'n's Act is bi-iug almost tom- 

J detely overhaulHl. A Hill on tiu! siibjeet wa.s 
ntrodueed in the Dominion Parliament in j!>47. ' 
The main features of tiiis Bill are as follows : — 
(1) The age of enqiioyment which is at present 
12 is bfing ralsiMi !*> 13, and Iheir working hours 
reduced from 5 to I aud a half. 

{2) At pjTsent Die Act applies to work jdaces 
wiiieh employ or more persons aud in which 
a manufaduring (trueess is carried on with the 
aid of medianh'al power. It is proposed to make 
the Act apidicable lo small places with only a 
bare mirdmiim of requirements under the 
Factories Act. This will enable tla? wawkess in 
hniall works at once la get the beucUt of other 
Acts, such as, the Maternity Uendlt Act, Holi- 
days with Fay Act, etc*. 'Fhe dlstiuetJon botw’eeji 
S'easonal and perennial iactories is removed. 

<3) The general provisions of the Bill for the 
larger factories have been extended to bring the 
standards of safety and of tlie safe working of 
plant up lo tlse acceptod slaudurds in Western 
countries, E^-ery taclory should be registered 
and should lake a license for working to be 
renewed at periodical intervals. 

(4) In view of the anticipated , industrial 
exjiansion In the country it is necessary that 
the layout, etc. of the new concerns should be as 


safe ami c(.>nirortab1e as possible from the point 
of view of Dm workmvs. A provision Ita-, Dierc, 
fore, b(‘en made for D?e wiperusiou of all now 
factory biiikiiiigs by rmpilring that the ]»!ans of 
all such iniildings should bt? rtubmitted for 
approval cither to the Insprctorate or to the 
apijropriatc authority nominated by the t'ro- 
vindal Govcrnmerits. 

(5) rrovtsion has been made for the ilisposal of 
trade wastes to bo aiiprovcd by tlse Healtir 
Authoritie.s, 

(C) In regard to industrial diseases, provision 
ha.s been made for a more adeipiate esauiination 
of young persons before they <‘an be employed. 
Workers in certain specified daugerons trades are 
to be protected by pci’iodlcal meiiical cxumiiia,- 
tion, etc. 

(7) 'ITie sections in the present Act dealing with 
welfare have been strengthened. It has' been 
suggesleil that drinidug water shouti bo eoofed 
iLuring the hot Beason, Detnutc requirements 

I regarding sanitary aecomniodatiun, washing 
I facilities, canteens and rest, places have been laid 
down and a higher standard suggasted. Crt;clu;,s 
will he compulsory wiau'c Die number of women 
employtal make.s sueh provision iject-ssury. 

(8) Hours of eniph^yiuent, holidays with pay, 

etc,, have been more S]>ecirma!ly stated, with the 
penalty dauses being praseuied in a siinpkr 
i'ibrin. ", ' ’ ■ 

' C. P. Act. — 'ITw: Legislative Council of ilie Ce,n« 
Aral Provinces and Itcrar ])asHcd an Unregulated 
! Factoriijs A ct early in 3 937. This .Act was intend- 
I ed to regulate the labour of women and children 
! and i o make provision for the welfare of labour in 
■factories to which the Factories Act, 3934, does 
'not appiv'. Ihm'gtilateii Fiictory ” has been 
;dtdiucd as '‘any piaei.^ wiierdn ilfty or more 
U’orkers are employed or were empltiyeil on any 
one day of Du* lyiv.wdiuo twelve luonths and lo 
wliidi } be Fachwies Act, ,P.s34. does not apply and : 
wherein tlm followiiig invln.-itnes are. carried ou : — 
(i) liitii maiviug, (h) sholUo*- manufaciure, ami 
ii'ii) leather I'amuug.'’ A “child" iias been 
delined as a jier.-sou who has not completed his 
fouileentii year. 

j The pr<jvi''i<u!H with regard to iicalth and 
[safety, notieos and registers, pemdties ami 
procedure closely follow the similar x>ru vi- 
sions in the Factories Act. Uhildren’s hours are 
restrictt.'d to seven in any one day and no child 
ean be employed in any unregulated factory 
except between 8 a.m. and noon, and i p.in, and 
.5 p.rn. Tiie double employnn*nt of childivn 
is prohibited and a cliikl who has worked in any 
unregulated factory on any one day is [srewamted 
from working overtime or taking uork itome. 
The hours of work of adult male-s arc ihiiited to 
ten per day and provisiou ha.? been made for 
the grant of a huiiday after every period of si'x 
eonseeulive day.s. AVninen’s Ijours are restrioh-d 
!to nmc per day .and Diey are proiiiblted from 
working in any unregulated faeiory before 
sunrise or after sunset. 

■ FACTORY STATISTICS - 

T'fpto a.iid including tiie lieport for the year 
1939, stal btics regarding the numbers of factories 
and &t' faeiory workers ^used to be given in the 
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aiinintl ivpfiriB on tlir* .'uirainisiration of the Factories Act and tlie Annual “ SfntlnticH of 
i’.v/oai Aj‘t> pJili’Ma-d hy all tbj ProvindaJ Factories” with cfTect fn>ni tiie pchutMtion 
(Piv^'rauu ids. <'iovornmf*iit of India pub- of the Reports for the year in view, 

}yi( d a i^uiuiuary of the Provincial Reports every however, of the fact that infornuition rektinx 
TuL'Sf'. sioimiaries contained statistics in particularly to employment figures would be 
eiglit diiferent statements in regard to the follow* widely used, the figures for the years to 
ing matlers : (1) totals of the number of working 1942 were published in the August, 1943 and in 
ihdsjfies, eiassified by Provinces according to the January, 1944 issues of the Itidkm Labour 
tvpes of fnct.ories ; (2) as'erage daily numbers of Gazette. 
workers einf.iloyed classified in the same way and 

l?v age and' sex groups ; (3) intervals, holidays No corresponding information was given in 
jiU-i hoMirs of work sej'iarately for perennial and the published tables for numbers of factories 
,-au:onai hwdories ; (4) atxudents : and (6) but from figures recentiy puhiished by the 
trunJetions in respect of offencoa under the Act. Government of India It would appear that the 
A fable containing the figures for numbers of total number of factories registercfl in old 
working factories and the av(?rage daily Tniinber undivided Imiia under the Faid-ories Act, 19,34 
of workers employed therein classified by age W'as 13,209 in the year 19-13 as against ,1 1 ,86S 
and sf*x groups, between the years 1S04 and 1039 in the year 1941 and 12,527 in the year 1912. 
was published at page 479 of the 1942-43 edition 

of this publication. The following table sei.s mit the statistics of 

the averngu daily iminbers of persons employed 
Owing to the shrudago of ]Kiper, both the in all factorit's in India for the years 1939 to 
rrovincial Gu\ernmenis and tiie Government of 1944. classified according to main industry groups 
Jndia <liscontinued the publication of the and according to their employment in perennial 
Aiuiiud Re])orts on the administration of the and seasonal factories. 


Average Daily Number of Persons employed in the years 


Classes of Factories 


1942 


1944 


Government and Local Fund 


Perennial Factories 


Seasonal Factories 


AU Other Perennial Factories 


Teitiloa 


Minerals and Metah 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Chemicals and Dyes 


Paper and Printing 
Wood, Stone and Glass 
Gins and Presses 


Silks and Hides 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


All Other Seasonal Factories 


Grand Total : All Factories 
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A tuT-'le published at pages ICO'l of tho Novem- 
ber 1044 issue of the hidian Labour Gazette gives 
the composition of the jn^erago daily aumber 
of workers employed in registered factories 
in the different Frovint^es by age and sex 
groups for the years 1042 and 1043 but not 
by industries. The figures for the year 1043 
show that of the total number of workers in 
all factories in British India, 2,133,023 were 
men, 262,744 vir'ere women, 38,069 were children 
and 13,484 were adolescents. 

THE INDIAN MIMES ACT, im 

The conditions of employment of labour in 
Indian Hines are governed by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1023, as amended by the Amending Acts of 
1928 and 1935, The Act of 1923 which came into 
force from the 1st duly 1024 replaced the earlier 
enactment of 1901. 


The Amending Act of 192S made some minor 
changes concerning daily limits of the hours of 
w^ork and regulation of shifts. As a result of 
the recommendations of the Ifoyal Commission 
on Labour and the adoi>tiou of the Draft Inter- 
national laibour Convention on Hours of Work 
in Coal Mines the Act was further amendeii in 
1935, Further minor ehijiuges were matle by the 
Amending Acts of 1936, 1937 and 1946 and in 
Ordinance of 1946. 

The 1923 Act for the first time prcuscribcd 
maximum limits of 54 hours per w'cek for under- 
ground and 6D hours per week for above-ground 
workers. No limits iverc prescribed for daily 
hours. A daily limit of 12 hours w’as imposed 
for the first time by the Amending Act of 1 928 
which was brought info effect from Ist April 
1930. As a result f>f tlie reeommeudations 
made In the matter by the Iloyal Couinii.ssion 
on Indian Labour and the. adoption of tin* 
Draft Convention on Hours of W'ork in Coal 
Mines f>y the ^’ifteentli Session of the Inter- 
national l.abour t^)nfereuee, in 1931, th(i Covern- 
inent of India passed Iho Indian Mines (AnuMid- 
ment) Act, 19;b'>, which was brought into effect 
from 1st October 1935. 

The main ]>rovisions of the law regarding 
iiours ami conditions of work in Indian .Mines 
M it now stands, are a.s follows 

(tt) No person is to be employed in a 
mine formore than six days in any one week. 

{&) No person employed above-ground 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more than 64 hours in any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day ; and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to be so arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than twelve hours. 

(c) The periods of work of a person 
employed below^ground in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time ho leaves the surface 
to the time he returns to tho surface and pro 
not in any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours. Ho person la to be allowed 
to remain below-ground except during hia 
periods of work and where work foelow- 
gtound is carried on by a system of relays, 


the periods of work of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be tho same and are 
to be reckoned from tho time tho first j>erson 
of tho relay leave.si the surface to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to tho 
surface. 

(d) The employment In any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age is pro- 
hibited and those, below the age of 17 are 
not permitted to work in mines unless 
certified medically fit. 

(«) Accldejits which muse bodily in|«ry 
resulting in the eifforcefl absene-e from work 
for more than seven days ate to be recorded 

in the prescribed manner. 

The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under Section 29ii) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7fch March 1,929 prohi- 
biting the employment of any woman under- 
ground in tiio coal mines in .Bengal, Bihar ami 
Orissa and tiie Central Provinces and the salt 
mines in the Punjab with effect from the Ist 
July 1939 and in ail other mines uith effect from 
tho'lsb July 1929. In order to prevent undue 
hardship a principle of gradualnoss in the 
number of women to l)c reduced every year 
was I.'iiii down. Women are not prohibited from 
accepting employment in open workings and on 
tho surface of mines, 

III view, however, of an acute shortage, of 
labour in coal mining areas this policy was 
temporarily reversed. By two notifications 
dated the 24th November and iiie Itli December, 
1,943 rospeciively, the Government of India 
cx(nn[»ted, until further orders, all coal mines 
in the Broviiiccs of Bengal, Bihar, f'entral_ .Pro- 
vinces .ind Berar and OrLsu from tho iirovi.sions • 
of clause (jhff Section 29 of tije Indian Mine.s .^ct, 
1923 to t he extent to which regulations made 
thereunder prohilut the entry of women into 
under-ground working, fort lie jiurposc of employ- 
ment subject to tiie fiiiluwing two conditions: 
(1.) iu.» woman wa.s to be (unploycd under-ground in 
galleries whi<'h were less than six feet in height ; 
and (2) e^’ery woman employed under-ground 
was to be paid wages at the same rate as a man 
employed under-,ground on similar work. Milk 
ivas tf> he .supplied to w’omen working under- 
ground. There was ('onsiderubic agitation hotii 
in India and abroad again.st the lifting of the 
ban on the employment of women imdcr-ground. 

So the Government of India re-lmt)OSed the ban 
with effect from i.st February 1946, and there 
is now no employment of women under-gremnd in 
coal mines. 

MINING STATISTICS 

The collection of full statistics with regard to 
the numbers of mines and of the persons em- 
ployed therein dates from 1924. These statisfcicvS 
used to he published in the Annual lieports of 
The Chief Inspector of Mines in India. Com- 
mencing from the year 1.940, the Government 
of India have been publishing abridged reports 
which contain no figures for numbers employed. 
Statistics for the. 16 ye-ars from 1923 to 1030 were 
given in a table at page 480 of the 1942-43 
edition of this publication. The Government 
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j’nifilu'tfnl i.u ali lutniM in ihe various Frovkiee'- ' following table 


rroviiicc 

1989 

j 1940 

1 1941 

1942 

1943 

) 19.14 

Assam 


i' ■ 2;7'04" 

! 2,732 

2,32.5 

2,539 

8,038 

Baludiisfan 

fi17 

i ' 707 

i 834 . 

1,131. 

2,518 

3,112 

-Bengal (E. ami \X.) 

90,965 

65,648 

[ 65,431 

: 60,501 

60,507 

67,503 

Bihar 

166,39.4 

180,845 

1 200.577 

209,565 

206,922 

223.140 

t’eutnil Frovltiiies . . 

41,406 

49,421 

49,722 

51,741 

43,792 

39,324 

Bombay . . * . . . ' 

3,890 

3,420 

1,203 

2,528 

2,304 

1,782 

Hajpiitarm . . . . . . * 

1,312 

1,403 

3,768 

8,661 

3,870 

. 2,687 

irnitcd l'ro\iocc‘3 .. f 

1,579 

2,283 

2,377 

’ 2,54.3 f 

^ l,iB6 

1,623 

( hissa ? 

676 

638 

776 

1,195 

1,097 

1,164 

I'lHtjab (E. and W.) 

5,828 

7,378 

5,308 

5,5 7S 

5,311 

5,083 

Sind j 

142 

173 

259 

809 

^ 643 

'663 

Madras.. ' . . . . j 

14, ,549 

14,339 

12,862 

15,312 

17,603 

14,882 

Gelln ; 

1,2GG : 

SIO 

1,179 

732 

755 

935 

M.” W. Frontier Province . | 


6 

— 

. 25 

.24 

12 

; Total . . I 

.301,054 j 

329.770 1 

347,018 

_ 357,646 

_ 349,361 

364,948 


THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT 

The Paymciit of Wages Act was passed by the 
< Central Legislature early in 1930 and amended 
ifi a minor particular by an Amending Act in 
lSb37. A detailed note on the history of this 
piece of legislation wfU be found at pages 503 
and 5?M. of this 1038-89 Edition of this publication. 
The more important provisions of this Act which 
were brought, into operation witii effect from the 
20th May 1937 are as follows : — 

(a) Scope of Application , — The Act in the first 
instance applies to factories and railways but 
Provincial Governments are empowered to 
extend it to trannvay or motor onmibus services ; 
doehs, wharves or jetties ; inland steamer vessels ; 
mines, quarries or oil-fielcts ; planfeitions ; and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
in which articles are producjed, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sale, 

{b) Wages , — " Wages ' for purposes of the 
Act means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or implied, were fullilled, be payalde, whetliDr 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in respect of his employnicnt or of work done 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which vimuid be so payable and any 
aura payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
Include travelling allo^vances, employees’ 
contributions to x>i'o^ident funds, gratuities 
payable on di.scharge, or tlie value of any housing 
scconirnodatioa or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer. 

Many industrial establishments, es])eciany 
cotton textile mills in the sub-continent, grant 
good attendance and efficiency bonuses in 
addition to wages, d’hese bonuses operate as 
fir)ie.s in cases wdierc the standards for earning 


bonn.ses within the ambit of “ wages” hut the 
definition of thi.s term as far as boninses are 
coxK'cnicd has be(3n widely hiterxircted. 

The Government of Eombay held that existing 
good attendance ami efficiency bonuses wdierever 
they obtained must foe paid without conditions 
and notified ail factories accordingly. As a test 
case, the Arvind Mills in Ahmedabad were pro- 
secuted in the City Magistrate's Court for non- 
laymeiit of these bonuses in cases wffiere the con- 

itions for earning them were not fuililied. The 

Magistrate held that bonuses were wages and 
directed that the deductions made should be 
refunded to the workers. The matter was taken *■ 
in appeal in the Court of the Assistant Judge, 
Ahmedabad, where the decision of the Magis- 
trate was upheld- The Mills thereupon filed a 
further appeal in the High Court, Bombay, which 
reversed the Ahmedabad judgments and held 
that all bonuses must be earned. The Govern- 
ment of India intend introducing a Bill in the 
Central Legislative Assembly to amend this Act 
wi|;h a view to clarifying the posiMon of 'bonu-ses/ 

(c) Wage Periods . — No wage period is to 
exceed one month and all wages are to be paid 
in coin and/or currency notes. 

{d) Time of Payment , — The wages of all 
persons employed in concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be imid before 
the expiry of the seventh day after the last day 
of the wxige period in rcspi^<;t of which the wages 
are payable and in establishmeut.s employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day. Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
employment is terminated. 

(e) PetmissiJble I)edudiom,~-~I>e(Luctioj}.& from 
wages are permitted only in respect of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody,, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of ad vances or for adjust- ' 
meat of over-payments of wages, for income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 


them are not attained. The Government of from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
India, while framing the Act, included such insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and, 
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on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
find services suptdied by the employer as the 
Governor-t-loiiorai in Council or a Provincial 
Government rnuy, by ffenerai or special order, 
authorise. The CJentrni Government promul- 
gated a Payment of Wages Amendment Ordi- 
nance in 19 J.0 amending the Act to enable deduc* 
tions being made from wages with written autho- 
risation of the employed person for investment 
in any War Savings Scheme approved by a Pro- 
vincial Government. The Act does not permit 
an employer to maho deductions from wages in 
respect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and to hand over the 
same to the employee concerned. Such a system 
was widely prevalent in certain centres of the 
textile industry in India and particularly in 
Ahmedabad where it w'as estimated that a total 
sum of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees was deduct- 
ed annually from the wages of about 25,000 
weavers in respect of weaving fines and the 
value of damaged cloth handed over to them. 

Fines — (/) Fines . — No Ones are to be imposed 
on children, t.e., persons below the age of fifteen 
years. No fines can be imposed save In res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exhibi- 
ted in notices which Iiaive received the approval 
of the Provincial Government or of an authority 
which a Provincial Government may prescribe 
in the matter and unless the person who is fined 
has been given an opportunity of showing cause 
against the fine. The, total amount of fines 
which may be imposed on any person during any 
wage period is not to exceed half ah anna in the 
rupee of wages for that wage period and no fine 
can be recovered in instalments or after the expiry 
of 60 days from the day on which it was imposed. 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the workers. Provincial 
Governments have l>een empowered to make 
rules in connection with moat of these matters. 

In December 1037, the North-Western Kail- 
way reduced the monthly rate of pay of an 
engire driver by Ks. 7 for unsatisfactory work. 
The employee filed an application against the. 
Railway in tho Small Causes Court at Karachi 
for illegal deductions. The application 'was 
dismissed and the case was taken in appeal to the 
Chief Court of Sind. Mr. Justice Weston held 
that a re<iuction in an employee’s wages by way 
of punishment was in contravention of the 
Payment of Wages Act and ordered a refund to 
the applicant of the amounts deducted from his 
wages. 

ig) Deductions for Absence from DuUf.'-- 
Deductions from wages for periods of absence 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proi>ortion than the period of 
absence bears to the period of duty (i.e.i if the 
wage is Bs, 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not be more than Its. 7) ; 
provided that " subject to any rules made in this 
behalf by the Provincial Government if ten or 
more employed persons acting in concert absent 
themselves without due notice (that is to say 
without giving the notice which they are required 
to give either expressly by their ooniu'acts of 
employment or impliedly by the terms of their 
service) and without reasonable cause, such 
deduction from any such person may Include 


such amount not exc,f>cding his %vr4U'S for ehdit 
days as may by any such contract or terms n«’ due 
to the einjdoycr in lieu of due notice.” by tim 
amending Act of 1937 an explanation w'asaddc'i 
to the Section dealing with this matter which 
provides that “ an employed person shall be 
deemed to |)e absent from the place where be 
Is required to wmrk if although present in such 
place, he refuses to carry out his work,” 

(A) Deductions for Fecoverp of Advances.^ 
Recovery of an advance of money given before 
employment began is to be made from the 
payment of wages in rt'r>fH?cfc of a oompiete wage 
period, but no recovery ia ro ni.-ule nj; 
advances given for travelling expenat'S ; and 
recovery of advances o! wages nt)t already 
earned .a re to he subject to rules to be made by 
Provincial Government.^. 

(i) Conlraciing^Out , — No contracting-out is 
porraitted. 

Procedure — (j) Procedure. — Piaoineial Goveni- 
Tuents arc empowered to appoint Commissioners 
for Workmen’s Compensation or any other per- 
sons with judicual experience as the authority to 
hear and decide ail claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have boen laid <lown for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and an elaborate procedure 
lias been laid down with regard to trials for 
oiTonces under the Act. Bine© the passing of the 
Act it has been found that th© procedtire laid 
down in Section 15 of the Act in connection %vith 
claims arising out of deductions from wages is a 
very dilatory one, Tho action is a civil one and 
it takes a long time before the case is brought 
to a decision. In many cases w-here applications 
are filed for non-payment of wages the employer 
is let off if he has paid wages to the workers 
concerned after the filing of the complaint and 
the Courts ignore the fact that even in such 
cases delay in making payments bad occurred. 

f/v) Athninistration . — Inspectors of factories 
are made re>pnnsi})]o for tlie afiministration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 
powers are ro-served to the Governor-General 
in Council and to Provincial Governments to 
appoint such other persons as they think fit to be 
inspeotors for the purposes of this Act for 
railways. 

Tim present position l.s that in the case of 
persons employed on Railways the rcaponsi?)i!ity 
of administering the Act re.st.s upon tiie Chief 
Labour Commissioner (Central). 

By m amendment in tho Payment, of Wage.s 
(Federal Railways) Rules the apjdieation of 
the Act has boen extended to cover workers 
empioy(^d by raihvay contractors employing 
on an average 20 or more persons. 

Tfe is now proposed to .amend the Act in the 
light of experlo'nce gained and in conformity 
with the new policy" of Government to give a 
fair deal to labour. The principal proposed 
amendments arc (a) to extend the scope of the 
Act to those drawing upto Rs. 400 per month 
and (/)) to empower Government to extend the 
provision.^! of the Act to workers in industrial 
establishments under their control including 
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ilip julkiuil 111 o ,>(‘S to'ixmd Us. SOO («Kcn'>fc Railway Hervants) are 
f^'*y t'i the ’ ex»'lu4i;<l. Aaetsrdiui; In the Aiiieyilrti Act 

; a lull aecomit ot their \vai|e». j pa«fee4 tji ItUG, the upper iueointt Jiiiitt, has been 
exteridcil to Its. 400 per luoidii. 


RinTtitly plautaliaii Wf^rkcr^ iB tiadras have J 
hdi brnuelh witliiji the punietv of the Aet, { 
The t JoV4a‘!iJMcut ui" liella have also decided to ■ 
c.?Ai‘iid the Act to Coal and Salt Mines. j 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATiON j 

: : ACT ■ j 

in Its main principles, the Tadian Act which ' 
hruiicln into uhti clfeet Iroiu | 


Speaking ■broad iy, the Act ', covers ' rail ways;/ , 
factories';- iiihies:.; .seamen docks ;... .persons eiii*'-' 
ployed I'li .the consfcruction., . repair . .or cleiaolitioii' 
of ■ buildi.ngs d.esigMed to "be or 'Which are: of 
more t-ha-n oae storey or of twenty feet In hidght 
or of. dams and ernbankinf-nt.', road;>>, inidges 
or tiinnela.;' or"' wharves, quays, sea, walls:,' 
or other marine v,*ork ; tin* setting up, 
t, ’ .r " J r , ! I’opairing, maintaining or taking down any 

i't Jdi4, bilhtW'i ili* iu'iiish inodul but! telegraph or telephone line or overhead elocirio 

ify po-ciMoii and nuidny aiid tlie s^petniil f jjnes or cables ; aerial ropeways, canals, pipe lines 
'',.ma.G,hiaery .-..•e..— • ..*-1 ■ . 



was necessary for the Guveruinent o! 
to adopt a f>olicy of graduulness iu the matter 
so as to sociii'e the support of ail intorests 
to the original measure. The original limita- 
tions of scope were to a large extent removed 
by amending Acts passed in 192G, 1029, 1931 
and 1933.'' , 

Under the Act, payment of eorapeasatiou 
lias been made obligatory on all employers 
whose employees come within Its scope, even In 
casas where there has been no negligence ; 
and injured w'orkmen or the dependents of 
those killed can obtain compensation in all cases 
where personal injury has been caused by 
accident tfrijsii'jff out of and in th& course of employ- 
meat and wheje the accident is not directly 
attribatable to the workman having been at the 
time of the accident under the influence of 
drink or drugs or to wiiful disobedience of rules 
or orders or wilful disregarti of safety devices. 

Besides bodily injuries the contracting of 
certain occupational diseases such as antiirax 
and lead and phosphorus poisoning were deemed 
and treated for the purposes of compensation, 
as injuries caused by accident, provided 
however, that the worker eaEcerne<i was in 
the sorviee of the same employer for more than 
six months. Mercury poisoning was added 
to the lift of original occupational diseases iu 
J920 iu {}rder io bring the Indian iaw into con- 
formity with a Graft Gonvention adopted by 
the International Labour Uonference in 1925, 
This Hit wag further expanded in 1933 and 
again in 193d liy tia^ addition ot (1) poisoning by 
i^eiij^cne arid its hoiaoiogues or the sequelui of 
«neh poisoning ; (2) chrome ulceration or Its 
Bcquchn; (3} coinpresBcd air illness (Caisson 
idseasp) or its seqiu-kn ; (4) arsenical poisoning 
or its 8a<piPhc ; (5) pathological manifestations 
due to ia} radhiin <'ind other radio-active sub- 
stances, and {/j) X-Kays ; and (6) Primary 
epitiielioinatous cancer of the skin. 

Main Provisions. — The main provisions of tiie 
Workmen's Compensation Act as it atanda 
today are a.s follows : 

Classes of Workmen Covered by the Act.— 
Those have been specified in the dtdhiition of 
the term “ workman " eontamed in section 2(1) 
(n) and ia Schedule 11. In all cases persons 
employed in an administrative or clerical 
capacity and thos^s whose monthly earnings 
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coif'eo, rubber or tea plantations ; 
Icetricity or gas generating stations; light- 
houses ; cineruatograidi ph'iuro producing and 
exhibiting ; divers ; elephant and wild animal 
traiucra and keepers and salaried motor drivers 
and cleaners, iieccntly persons employed in : 
warehouses in markets enspioving ten or more 
persons have also been brought within the 
scope of the Act. Persons employed through 
sub-contractors by a person fulfilling a contract 
with a railway are also covered. The Govern- 
ment of Madras iiavc recently brought persons 
emjdoyed in plucking cocoaiiuts within the 
scope of the Act. 

As fiu* as seamen are concerned, those employed 
on ships registered in the sub-continent are cover- 
ed. But if acckierits take place within the 
three mile limit of the teniloiiai waters the Act 
api>Iies even to- those employed on ships not 
registered in the sub-i^ontinent. But with a view to 
facilitating the settlement of claims in respect of 
seamen on ships not registered in tlie sub-conti- 
nent and to avoid litigation, provision has been 
made in the Lascar’s Agreement for the settle- 
ment of claims for compensation on the lines of 
the Indian Act and iu default of agreement the 
Gommiasioner of the Iforfc wlicre the agreements 
are signed has been accepted as the final autho- 
rity to whom the.se mutters .should be referred for 
deeisioif.’"’ 

Kofc only workmen cmidoyefl within the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine but also men eiigage<! 
in any kind of work incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical 
jjow'er and employing more than tea persons 
or those not using mechanical power and employ- 
ing more than fifty persons are covered. 

The Provincial Governments are empowered 
to bring within the scope of the Act other classes 
of workmen w’hose occupations considered 
to be of a hazardous nature. Id pursuance 
of . that power the Government of Bombay 
have extended the scope of the Act to persons 
employed on motors or other mechanically 
propelled vehicles engaged in loading, unloading, 
handling or transport of goods and to ail em- 
ployees of Munidpallties and District Local 
Boards engaged in occupations ordinarily 
requiring outdoor work. 
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Amoiisat of Conapensatioii.' — The amotant of 
couipeimtioii payahie depemls, in the case 
of death, on the average moutUiy wages of 
ttie deceased workman and in the case of an 
Injured workman both on the average monthly 
wages and the extent of diaahlement. The 

t rm * wages ' includes overtime pay and 
e value of any concessions or benefits in the 
form of food, clothing, free quarters, etc. After 
the monthly wages of a worker are calculated 
the amount of compensation due is decided 
by a reference to Schedule IV which gives 
in a tabular form the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death, permanent total and temporary 
disai dement in respect of each of seventeen 
wage classes. 

The amounts of compensation payable in 
the case of an injured workman whose month- 
ly wages are not more than Bs, 10 ^are Es.: 
500 for death, Bs. 700 for permanent total 
and half the monthly wages for temporary 
disablement. For a workman whoso monthly 
wages are between Es. 60 and Bs. 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Bs. 1,800, Bs. 2,520 and 
Bs. 15 raspectively. The maxima for persons 
earning over Bs. 2oo per month are Be. 4,000, 
B», 6,600 and Bs. 30 per month respectively. 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total 
dia&bieraent are at a uniform rate of Bs. 200 
and Bs. 1,200 respectively, and half the 
monthly wage for temporary disablement. 

Ho compensation is payable in .respect of a 
‘waiting period' of seven days following that, 
on which the injury was caused ; but many large 
firms such as General Motors (India). Ltd., 
Messrs. Lever Brothers { India), Ltd., and others 
pay compensation in lieu of wages with efiect 
from the date of injury. 

(BOTE : Parmamni total disablement means 
such disablement which permanently incapa- 
citates a workman for all work which he was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident. 
Any combination of injuries totaHiag 100 per 
cent, loss in earning capacity is regarded as 
peOTuanent total disablement even If the; combi- j 
nation of injuries does not arise la one accident.) j 

■ v^: ^::I)«peBd€nls.■~~•These , .are. defined, in two- 1 
categories ; firstly, those who are in practically 
all cases actually dependents; and .secondly, 
those who may or may not be in that position. 
The first lad u ties a widow', a minor legitimate 
son, unmarried legitimate daughter and a 
widowed mother. The second includes a 
widower, a parent other than a widowed mother, 
» minor lllegitinmte son, an unmarried illegitimate 
daugJiter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widowed sister, ■ a widowed 
daughter-in-law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent. 

The interests of dependents in cases of 
fatal accidents have been safeguarded by 
ensuring that (X) all cases of fatal accidents 
should be brought to the notice of the Commis- 
sioner; (2) in all cases where an employer 
admits liabiiity the amount of compensation 


able, the dependents get the mformafeion 
s&ry to enable them to judge If they should 
make a claim or not. 

A contractor has been given the right to b« : 
indemnified by his sub-contractor if he has 
had to pay compensation either to a principal 
or to a workman. 

An employer is permitted to make to any 
dependent advances on account of compensation 
not exceeding an aggregate of one hundred 
rupees and so much of such aggregate as does 
not exceed the compensation payable to timt 
dei)endcnt is to be deducteiX by tite Conimis- 
sioner from .such compmsation and rt*|:»id..t;o the. 
employer. Further, the CouunMoner may 
deduct a sum up to Rs. 25 from the amount of 
compensufclon for the funeral ex|-(©ii.-ie:i of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses were incurred. 

Admiwstratioa.—The Act is admini-tcnHl 
entirely on a pruviuciai basis by 
to be appointed by Provincial GoveritineutH. The 
Provinces of West Bengal and Madras have one 
Goniraissioner each for the whole provin©?. Tiu; 
Province of Bombaj' has one Fonunissiorier for 
the more important industrial areas an<.1 for the 
other areas sub-judges have been appointed as 
ex-oificio Coinmissioners for Workmen's Compen- 
sation, In the other provinoss, the District 
Magistrate or the District and Sessions Judge or 
the Senior or Sub-Judga is the Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction. 


payable is to be promptly deposited with the 
CommifiBioner ; and (3) in cases where the 
employer diaclaims liability and there are good 
grouMa lor believing compensation to' be pay- 


Under the common law of England, in civil 
suit-? for damages for injuries sustained, by 
workmen it is 0 [»cn to the employer to plead ; 

(1) the doctrine of common employment, by 
which the employer is not normally liable to 
pay damages to a workman for an injury ro- 
suiting from the default of another workman ; 

(2) the doctrine of assumed risk, by wdiich 
an employee is presumed to have accepted a 
risk If It is such that he ought to have known 
it to be part of tiie riskB of his occupation. 

The Boyal Commission on labour regarded 
both these doctrines as inequitabie and recom- 
mended by a majority that a measure should 
be enacted abrogating these defences. Pro- 
vincial governments w'ore consulted in 1082 
and w'ere almost unanimously in favour of 
iegiaiatiori for the purpose, .In the meantime 
judicial decisions in British India while generally 
agreeing as to the inequitability of the doctrines 
were such as to leave it open to employers 
in most Provinces to have recourse to them. 
The Government of India passed the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1938, throsigh the Central Legisla- 
ture declaring that these defence.^ sliall not be 
raised in suits for damages in British India in 
respect of injuries sustained by workmen. 

AxnendmeKts.---I)iirlng the year 1930, two 
amendments were iuade in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, one in Section 5 and the 
other iri Seettion 15. The first ciarifie.s the mean- 
ing of the expression “monthly w'ages” which has 
now been defined to mean the amount of wages 
deemed to be payable for a month’s service irres- 
pective of wheilier tiie wages are payable by the 
month or by whatever other period or at piece 
rates. The amendment thus resolves a doubt 
as to whetlier a workman employed on wages pay- 
able otherwise than by the month or on a monthly 
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hMU irt op Is n^t a wurtonan wit.hla tise moanlnE 
of titc \!‘t. 'I hi* IVfFouni fnjurh s (Kinwjutnfy 
l*m\'lf>ifnm 2 aii!! 3 f*ecv. il, C. 82) Act., 1930, 
for eert-jun payrncuts to ho made to 
rcipc'ct cif pfitHonal to scanien. The 

Workmen’s ill iMipcnsatkin Aciiitad therefore, to 
hi aTOcndcd iu order io avoid doable payment, 1 
holh nn hit iliis Act and iiiifler tlio Persmial | 
Iu juries Acl 

The gecontl amwKimesii referred to above 
'provides that lalliire to give notice oi 
make a daim or eoamwiieo proceed iuRs within , 
tho time limit required l»y the .Act riiall not bo; 
a bar to tiso ■malistananco of the proceedings] 
pritvidMi that the Coianiis«inncr is safciBfjed that 
Rii waa made in the reaponabto belief 

that ilu) iujiiry was sueh tlnit a payment could 
he made under tiw imid Act and that the 
pfovlficlal t-Jovermrusnt cortihes that the apxdi 
entloji v/as rdeeted. 

The ffovcrnnumt of Indi/i in the Ministry of, 
Cornihcrce, fonnulati'd a i.fiscafs War Itisk' 
Compensation Seherno In AuLUist 194u in respect 
of death or diHiitikiment directly attrilmtaltic 
to war injuries sustHincd by lascars employed 
on shi|)s registered iu the Ihuted Kingdom. 
The scheme provides for widow’s pensions, 
children’s allowances and geiiorous disahljjmciit 
allowances. 

It often happens, hi case? before Commissioners 
>.tor WorkwuJB’H Coinpenftutloii, that there is a 
.dispute bfdweeti the parties on medli.vai ciuestlons, , 
III HUch ca-sos tliu usual practice is to call in ! 
private medieai praciitionera lo sive verbal i 
evidejtice on the points in disiaito. This not only ! 


increases the cost of the profccdings but teiids to 
delay Hcttlemeata, With a view to proventiiig 
this unsatisfactory, dilatory and expensive 
procedure, the goVeramenfe of old undivided 
Bengal passed the Worfemcn^s Corapfuisation 
!' Bengal Amendment) Act, 1942 for the appoint" 
inent of medical referees whose report would be 
binding on both the parties. This Act also 
provides fur tiio creation of a permanent panel , 
of qualified medical piractllionerH who may be 
appointed as medical referees. 

STATISTICS 

AH Provinrial Govermuenta in the sub-cordi- 
nent used to publish Aminal Administration 
Beports on the woridng of the Vfork men’s Com- 
f-ensation Act. Tlin OovcrunieTit of India sum- 
inan.-^ed these Tlepnrts and iniblishpd an aniiiiml , 
survey under the title “Statistioi of Workmen’s 
Compiensatloii”. The Government of fridla have 
stopped the publiention of these .suminaries since 
1939, but ?ui annual note on liut working of the 
Act h 'being published regfdarly in tJie Indian 
Labour Gazette which is being issued by the 
Labour Bureau of thi* Gov> rryneDt of India. 

At page 985 of the 1041-42 edition of this pub- 
ihaitiuii wc gave a table showing the h, cures of 
fatal anti noii-falnl cases in resptait of which com- 
pensation was paid from the year .1921 vvlien the 
Act was first Itrongiit into effect Tip to iln; end 
of tho year 1938 together wit]) the figures for the 
total amount of coinpensation paid. The latest 
available statistics on the subji?ct wdll he found 
in the following table : — 


Year 

1 T(>ta] 

iinmbcr of 
cases 

Tolai 

compensation 

paid 

Year 

Total 
number of 
cases 

Total 

compensation 

paid 

1,925 .. 

11,871 

Bs. 

6,44,120 

1941 

' 89,046 

Ks. 

15,84,208 

1985 

22,909 

11,61,466 

1942 

1 44,448 

18,69,859 

1988 

35, 065* 

14,32,723* 

1943 t r . 

44,826 

22,83,991 

1989 

38,fiSl 

15,99,327 

■ 1944 5 .. 

81,581 

16,06,494 

.1910 

41,915 

il>,8S,476 

1045 

07,890 

43,25,389 


Kxfiiudes llgurrs Lft kSiud (Not available), 
t KxC'iudua iigiires for Bonibriy, 

One Comprehensive Law. — I'aciiltics for aod- 
dCBt lusuniuce arc now being provided by a, num- 
ber of kading insurance companies in the country 
and tho most important of these are the Claims 
Bu3“eau in Calcutta nufi Matlras. The Calcutta 
Claims Bureau which represents many of the 
leading insuranr;© companies operating in the 
sub-coiitinent deals with a large number of claims 
and ofi'erB valuable co-operation to the aiithori- 
tien in settling compensation claim.?. In Bombay, 
insiiiar.ee eompunii^ are now concerned with half 
■ e number of cases that cc-me up before the 
riinisdoner,. . :Inslffance^. compani^^ as a rule 
'tMt only cow invoiving questions cyf law 
pitodpte and ai® of benefit to ail concerned. 

^ these provinces tasiftnee is widely renorted 

43 ,. 


f Excludes figures f{;r Bomb;»y and Madra.s, 


jio by the employers ©Bpecltlly !n the textile 
! industry. 

I , •"The Millo'wners’ Afutua! Insurance . . Associ- 
ation, Ltd., Bombay, is an organisation of 
employers one of whose objects i.s the mutual 
insurance of members against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to workiaen employed 
by them or their dependants for injuries or 
accidents, fatal or otherwise, arising out of or 
in the course of employment. 

The Government of India have now on the 
legiaiative anvil one comprehensive scheme wiiieh 
will cover sickness insurance, maternity benefits 
and compensation for accidents. 'When th® 
Health Insurance Bill becomes law, thero will be 
no separate Workmen's Compensation Law. 
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MATERNITY BENEFIT 

r.Jl! by Mr. X M, .Tusiii in the 

f’rnh.'il i e ^-^riejnbly in -U>24 to provide 

lor Uh' p;<yini nt o* niiitereJty benellts to wofiieri 
ojiifJfA i.;fi ui en't'uii jndawtriee uaa n<)t passecl. 
rb<- i'JnvrnifiH‘!!t of llninbay, hoiivt'Vpr, took up 
tfi“ :< hns y* ar» int<-*r ami the BoTnl»ay 

Mab niity lleneUt Act was passed in 1929. 
’ilii-. wuH «nh.stanriaily amended by an AmCTKiinji^ 
jU:t p;re?*^d in IDJbj. A Kimll.-y Act was passed 
in the (Vmlnil Pmvince.s in lOtil. These were 
titn fir-t of iheir kind in the siib-eoiitiaent.- 
Siieu- tinij, :\J.-!t<Tnity limieflt Acts have also been 
tass'-d in Uie Provinces of Madras, old undivided 
ierejal. Himl, As’^am, old undivided Punjab, and 
the llnite-i Provinces and in Airner-Mcnvara and 
lit fhe year I9tl, tlic Benjjal T4ej4ialfttnre 
pasPrd a si'i'oufi Maternity Benefit Act for women 
eteployed In tea plaut.atiom under the title of the 
Beni^.at :duU.Tnit,y Benefit (Tea Estates) Act, 
10-11. EXr'rp- for tito A'-'Uru .Maternity BeueJit 
Act wlitcii covers women einji|,oye.d in both 
bietfifie;, and on planiatioiivS am! the la-^t Act, 
all ibe other .Maternity Benefit A*t.s are 
apT'lient-lo to wonum employed in factories 
only. 

The subject of exiendinsi the bonefitB of such 
legiKlntion to women employed In Mines was 
dl-jcassed at the Second Boufcreixie of Labour 
Mhiisierfi held in January 1941 and »b the resnit 
of tliosfi disenssionfi the Central Legislature 
parsed Tiie Mints Maternity Benefit Act, 1941, 
in the same year. This Act was ameudeti in 
194;i in such a way as to prevent a woniun 
from Indmi debarred from drnnin '4 beiie.tit for 
a day on wtJieh the mine is closed and a further 
amendment of the Act was made in 1945. 

The m.ain prlncipieF in all Alatcriiity Benefit 
Lwidatsoii are the same: provbion for tlie 
patnnud of a {a,d» bfiicht lo wtmen for spccifn-d 
periods i.efor*' and .alfcr rhildldrUi, a erunpulsory 
pcsioti of rest a Per tieJivi-ry .'ind also before 
delivery if ncfclce iy j^iven : tmt, in thi; iiiiter case, 
the ijeriod for wliich on oinplojer has to pay 
caMi fiembf b sfriefly limilcd. All Ar.t.«! speeily 
a (fuaHiyinv' period fm the enridnji of the henelit : 
this vai'iep from six numihs to a year. Women 
are {•rohibiJed. under penidfy, from acceptirci!: 
empioyinenr. under another employer duriny 
■period^ for whieit tiny' are in rc{*ei])t of cash ] 
tveneiit. from the employer with whom this I 
llfti.niiy rcfclH, 

In the Con Ira I Act for women employed 
in Minc.s and in the U.B. Act additional 
bnnnsfiF of .Hs, ami Es, 5 respetdlvely are 
proviiied for if the serviceB of a qualified midwife 
are availed of ; but, if such assistaneo is pro- 
vidtd for by OT In an institution of an employer, 
tins bonus 'm not to be p.'tid. 

A«wi» Act.—Thc Assam Act baa certain pro- 
vlsioris which an?, not met with in the other 
Proviucia! Acts and the Central <3overnraents 
Minc.s Maternity Benefit Act. One such provi- 
sion Is that no employer shall knowingly employ 
a worn n in any job during the tour waniKs 
innucdiiiTcly pn eeding tfie duy of her delivery 
save upon such suitable light work ns may 
\m recemmended by a medical practitloxicr. 
The ofiicr Acts prohibit only theemployment of 
women dutiiiK the low weeks immediately 
io!l owing ebliiibirili. 


I B 3 * anofher provision .an emplover is required 
either hiitiwlf to ]in--vldc upusb riiu pr;-uii-j,'S 
to which the Act aidbc.s free inetlic.a! trratnuujt 
.and ntloiulancc fni* every W'^nciu cntitJiM to 
' maleniity benefit, or to make such arranucuKUits 
' with a medical practitioner to provide .such treat- 
iinent niui attendance during iircgnancy, and at, 
and after confinement, if a woman ^leermcH to 
accept this free medical atieiulance and treat- 
,nieiii provided by the employer or leaves the sr-r- 
, vice of the employer, she fo'rMts the inatcfidty 
i benefit wldch is adHus.siblo to iicr umier tho Act. 

Another interesting fs'‘aturc of the Act, 
i.s tinit the qnaiifyiii.g jieilfjd of employment 
oniiMing a w'om.an to the mafernify besn fit 
is Ifjp day.H, whidi period is tin* lowest us com- 
pared with the pniods pre, scribed in i.hc (tlur 
provliices mnl the mines whcfc thc' periotls 
range ixetwceri t» ami \\ months. Ko quali- 
fying period is required in the case of lui Im- 
migrant woman who was pregaaTit when rise hrM 
arrived In .As'-nin. ; 

The Act provides for thc p.aynient of luatcrrufy 
benefit at weekly rates unlike the liaily rates 
found in tbe other Act. It pro?id<vi for payment — 
(7)ou plantations at Uic rate of flc. 1 per week 
during thc period preceding ihe day of delivery 
and Ji-S. 1-4-0 per week duriiu; tlu* period following 
the day of delivery, provided fliat the total cash 
payinmit ?vh!eh tlic cm.pltiyer shall be, required to 
ihake on this aeeouui siiaii be its. 14 ; and (ii) in 
employments oilier than {dautatioms Its. 3 ^ 
per w'cek or tiu: average weekly w-ago or salary . 
.subject to a oiininmin of Its. 2 per week. 

Tin? quality ing pitriod In tho Central and in 
the U.lh A<ds in six montliB anri in the Ajmer- 
Merwara Act i.wcive nif)nths. ,ln all the re- 
maining .Acts if; is nine months. The maxi- 
mum period for whkdi rnai.crmty benetlts can ' 
he i»aUi is six we< 5 ^:s under tho AJmer-Merwara 
Act, .seven ?veeks under the Madras Act, sixty 
(lays under the Punjab Act and eight weeks 
under all tho other Acts. The rate of ben(?fifc xised 
to be einht aimas per day or the siverage daily , 
wage whiehevfu' w.as it'ss in most Acts but many 
Acts arc. now .adopting a uniform tdeht aniuig 
!i day. Tbe Punjab Act gives average d.iily 
earnings or twelve atnius per day whichever 
is greater. 

THE TEABE ONIONS ACT* im 

The- origin or the passing of a Tradi' {J,uions Act 
in the «ub.-continent was tbe Idstoric Buckingham 
Mill riase of 1920 in which the Madi'a,s High Court 
granted an interim injunction against the Strike 
Committee of tfic Madras Labour Union forbid- 
ding them to induce certain workers to break their 
contract of employment by refu-iug to return ta 
w’ork. Trade Union leadru’s foinnl thal they 
wore liable to prosecution and inqu-isonment for' 
iionu fide union activities and it was felt that 
some legislation for the j.rotivtion of trade 
unions was necessary. 

luAIareh, 1921, Mr. M. Joshi, sucres, sfuEy , 
moved a re.solutlon in thc Central Legislative 
Assembly re eo mu lending lltat government should 
introduce, legislation for the registration and 
protection of trade unions. Op}>o.sition fronw"* 
employers to th(^ adoption of such a measure w 
horvever, so great that it was not until 192G l 
the Indian Trade Unions Act was passed.. 

Act wm brought into operation with 



lAt, Juu*' IJW7 ftH’l wft'H .4ii:!itly tUiUJiiiilui In 1028 
to tl( ‘ jifotuj Uir. *<jf aiiseal aomni tije- 

<»f th' i;*-,:i?!rar rvluHyijj; or citncelling 
tint «!-iiiikaLc nf tmtion of trade unions 
by H. 

AjKfrt from the noeeasary provkioos for 
adfrtiiib.tmtiiio and priiulfele^ the Indian Trade 
tiiioiiH Act, 1026, Mitkiirf provision fur three 
grofipf* of inatteu-- ; (i ) < oiitijtiuiJn governing the 
Kgirtrafcloii of tratie unioni»; 1 2), the oWigatiom 
to which a trade union is s*iibj«ct alter regiatra* 
ttou; Slid (Sl'tlieiigids and privilegefi accorded 
1« ri’gbd*‘rfd uiuons, ‘Trade Idiiou * hsta hern 
deJiued in ^uch a way aji to cover botdi coinbina* 
tioas of workers and of emfdoyerss hut not of 
workew and employers, I'erFou* under the 
age of 15 are debarred from raamhership of any- 
registtu’cd urdou. 

Reglftralioii.“”Tiio adrninistratioTi of the 
fmiuin Trade tJiiions Aft is entirely on a provin- 
cial baHk aud each ITovnici. I Csovcrnmciit io 
fcfpiin d tiiappuihl n Kc'ihtr sr of Trade Cnions. 
A anion to be t:i'.u>red in tiie province 
in wnkh its head uiltce i8 situated and if 
this !•; transferred to luiothcr pruvince, the 
reghitrafkm has Io in* fcran ueired ‘to that pro- 
vince. Any seven or more usemberH of a union 
can apply for regiistration hut no union can 
be registered unless fl) ita rules provjile for 
certain statutory matters wideh have been laid 
down in Section d ; ami (2) its executive is 
con8titute<i In accordance with the rcnpiiremeata 
of Section 22 which lays dowm tiiat at least 
fifty per cent, of the e.xeGutive must consist of 
members actually engaged in the unit or group 
of units which the union proposes to cover. 
The Government of Sind enacted legislation 
In the year 1944 to amend the Indian Trade 
Unions Act in such a way as to require that two- 
thirds of the members of the executive of a 
Union must be workers and also to prevent one 
SruHviduai person from being an Officer of more 
than one Union. 

The registration of a union may be cancelled or 
withdrawn at any time by the Kegistrar on the 
application of the union itself, or if the Registrar 
is satisfied that the certificate has been obtained 
by fraufi or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to exist or has wiliuHy and after notice contra- 
vened any provision of the Act, or il it has 
allowed any rule which is inconsistent with the 
Act to continue in force or has rescinded any 
rule wdiicii is re-quired by tin*. Act. Any iinioa 
aggrieved by tlie refusal of a JR,egistrar io register 
It or by the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer m appeal to a judge appointed by the 
iTovhicial Govci-nmont for the purpose ; and, in 
the event of the dismissal <}f such an appeal, the 
aggrlevtti party has the right of a’ further appeal 
to the High Court. 

. OWigatlow, Rig!it».—“Xhe general funds of 
registexcu irade onions cannot ' be spent 
cm objects other than those specified in 
Section 35 of the Act nor on political 
objects; but ihe Act makes provision for 
the creation of a separate political fund, sub- 
scription to W'hlch may i?e collected from such 
members as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
It, All registered imious are required to submit 
annually to the Registrar duly audited state- 
ments of accounts in xirescdbed forms together 
with changes in officers and the executive and a 
copy of the rules corrected, up to date. Rotices 
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of all changes in the rules or of tiji; rogr, sored 
name or the registered addus-^ of Shi oSRcv of 
the union, of amalgafsiatHmw whii ofher imlona 
or of ilkFolution must be Fiilmiiised to _ the 
Registrar in prescribal foims udhm p’*€^'«ibt*d 
pciludft t?f their occur rente. 

■■B’aiinre .tO" carry out "these obligations 
may result either in the e;mceii.-;t5ou of 
a unions registrathm or ]>y th-* impowi* 
tiun of a fine. The Act furtiieriTtiuires r.u t the 
■rules of every registered siinun siiuuld, Juake 
adequate provision hsr the ireipecijot} of bcK)ks 
of siceounts .and lists of members i>y tin* uffKJCiis 
and mensbers uf tite uniicn Tie* GoU. of 
Hadims have reecntly liuhisia-d _nf» their 
regulations in ootmuxion \,it ti i uy, mum '.uaisi e, 
by regis-tcml miious uf their register.-. Atiioug 
other things, nil unions will now he refjuired 
to maintain hies of voiiehers runi nnebine- 
numhered sub-30ri]dioii receipt 

The Act confers 011 registered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of ])efpetua.l 
sucoe.ssion with i)ower t,a acquire and hoiii both 
movable and immovable proiverly and to enter 
into contracts. A rcgi.stered trinse union is 
innuimofrorn proseciitioii for ctiiiiinal consp-iracj^ 
in respect of an agreement, unless it h< one to 
commit an otfence, nnwie between Its members 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for 
restra.int. of trmlc and from any legal didieulties 
arising therefrom. It also enjoys inimpuity 
from civil suits in certain cases, 

Registered unions are empowered inufier the 
Indian Trade Unions .'ict to carry on any form 
of insurance activity witiiout }?eing under 
any obligation to secure professionai advice 
as to the actuarial soundness of sucli biisUieBS. 
By vii'tue of .Section 118 of T’he insuraTice Act, 
1938, insurance business carried on by a trade 
union is not subject to the provisions of 
that Act. 

One of the most vexed qiiesUons iu -eonnexiou 
with trade unions in the sub-continent is that of 
their recognition by the employers, ^Ve are deal- 
ing with this (Question more fully under the head- 
ing Trade Unionism in the sub-continent. Many 
Bills aimed at comi.»elHng empluyers to recognise 
unions of their W’orkers have been introduced by 
private members in Provincial Legi,slaturc.s but 
these failed to carry the su|iporfc of the Govern- 
ments concerned. The subject was diseusaed at 
the Second Session of the j,iabour ^dlnisitfrs Con- 
ference and, as a result of tiia decisluns then 
reached, Ihe Governmcjil uf Judia dt-aiLed 11 , idil 
intuaded toaud a JSkw C'uupicr dealing with the 
Recognition of Trade U/iions and Rights arid 
Liabilities of Recognised Trade Unions to tlio 
Indian Trade Unions Act, This was circulated 
to all Provincial Governinnuts for opiaion after 
consultation with tlie interests concerned. In tire 
light of the criticRm.s received, the thAcrnment 
of India drafted ti new Bill on the Bubjeet and 
this W'as Introduced in the (JeiitJ-al Lekisiativu 
.AsBemhly by the Hon’bki the Labour .Memltcr 
on the 13th USTovernber 1943, and i.iecaine law in 
ISToveinber 1947, 

Besides providing for compulsory reeognltioa 
of representative trade unions by the era players 
the Act specifies certain acts as unfair practices 
on the part of employers and recognLed trade 
unions and provides for punishment of a fine in 
the case of employers and withdrawal of recogni- 
tion in the case of trade unions. 
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Slatislic«,™As far as staiiitks of registrations ; 
ore rouoeriica, tafleB sbowing tiie numbers of 
nvislnu! mifosn (sn uli the provincial registers in 
India nja!' i’akistaii at tbe end of each jflnaiicial 
v-nr toal.i!f‘r viln the imsujbersbi (» and income 
hi iiiosc'u'bh'h fuvnirihcd returns, have been incor- 
porated ill this Eoetion in some previous issues 
of liJis pubiicatkin. A table giving this liifor- 
mntiori for tiie Tears i9ii7-28 up to 1939-40 was 
pubiiohed ut page 4S7 of the Edition for 1942- 
43. As ve have pointed out in the opening 
pamgrai.hs of tisis ’Chapter, the (iovmimont of 
India and tiiu Ih'ovincial Govermnmts have 
stoj)pc(i the publication of amniul reports on 
the adniiiiistration of Labour Laws for the 
duration of the War. 

The Govoriiment of India have, however, 
commenced pubiishittg short and aluidged 
reports eontruning tiic more important statis- 
tics in the Indian Labour Gazette. The latest 
year for whiidi information ’of an All-India 
character is avaimble is lor the year ending 31st 
March 1943 and this bus been given in an article 
appearinu in the June, 1945 issue of that pub- 
lication. "Tho siatistics relating to registered 
trade unions for that %eaT are reproduced below : 

jNuiuber | Mem- 
Kumberi of bership 

■ ^ ‘ — • of the 

; ITnions:' 
'.making;' 
returns 


into law in 1038. new Irginbitltm provided 

for the appointment of (imiciliatiou Ulllcera, 
extended iiic iW'opi' of thii AsP to cover cert ala 
other trade dbjnitcs nnil ^hsu*', otiior piddhj 
utility services. 

The war showed certahs inherent, di-fects in 
this legislation and made it rmcessary for Uovern- 
ment to supplement the Law )»>■ onfortems'nt of 
Rule SI ( A) of the Defence of India Rules. Acctc- 
ding to this Rule, the Ooveriirmmt could rff.-r 
any dispute for arbitration and enforce the 
aw'ard. The enforcement of tills Rule in the large 
mimher of cases xifoud ttf great, henelit both for 
labour, Indiistry and the ccmmimiRy ns It con- 
siderably assisted in dimlnisbing indnstiiid strife. 
The enforcement of tlib rule was, however, a 
temporary maasare and it wans dccid* d therefore, 
in 19IG to introduce thi^ Sndiislrinl .rdspuies BIO 
in the Legislative AsHcmhly which was passed in- ; 
to an -Act in March 1047, 

Tiie Act provides for setting up of two types 
of organisations, namely,' (1) Works Committees 
ami (2) Industrial Tribunals for the prevention 
and settlement of disputes. It makes concilia- 
tion compulsory in all disputes in public utility 
services and optional in other cases. 

Section 22 of the Act declares any strike or lock- 
out in a public utility service to be iliegal If it 
Is commenced or declared (i) without giving to 
the employer <■ r employees as the case may be, 
a notice of strike or lock-out in a prescribtal 
manner, within si.x weeks before striking or 
declaring a lock-out, or (ii) within 14 days of ; 
giving sxicli notice, or (iii) before the expiry of the 
date 'of strike specilied in any such notice ; or ; 
(iv) during the pendency of any conciliation pro- i 
ceediuga before a conciliation oSlcor and 7 days 
after tlie conclusion of such proceedings, etc. The 
Act also proliibit-s certain other strikes and look- 
outs and declares them illegal if commenced or 
declared during the pendency of (i) conclUatioa 
proceedings before a Board and 7 days after the : 
conclusion of such proceedings ; (ii) .proceedings 
before a Tribunal and 2 months after the con- 
clusion of such proceedings, or (iii) during any 
period in which.a settlement or award is in opera- 
tion, in respect of any of the matters covered by 
the settlement or award. 

Provinces atidi States. — Following upon the 
publication of Bombay DepartmenM Enquiry 
Committee’s Report In 1934, the Bombay Govern- 
ment enacted the Trade Disputes Conciliation 
Act in 1934. This was a simph^ measure wiiich 
provided for the appointment of Labour Officer 
and for instituting conciliation machinery. 
When the Congress came into penver, this mea- 
sure was reiiiaced by a more radical one, known 
as the Bombay Trade Disputes Act of 1938. 

During the War, mo.st of the I'rovinces made 
a liberal use of Rule 81 (A) under the Defeace'of 
iivlia Rules, With the cessiition of hostilities, 
however, many Frovimjcs iutroiluced Bills to 
cuact legislation fur prcvontlon and settlement 
of industrial disputes. In 1949, BiilB wmre intro- 
duced in the Provincial Legislatures by the 
Governments of C.P. and Berar, Sind and 
Bmnbay, The C.'P.aiid Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act was passed in May 1947 and the 
Sind Industrial Relations Act in June 1947. the 
Bombay Jndustilai lielations 'Bill received the 
assent of the Governor- General la April 1947. 


X>rovince 


lof Regis- 
terfid 
Trade 
Uuions 


Ajmer-Merwara 
Assam 
Bengal (12, and W 
Bihar 
Bombiiy 
C. F. A Berar 
Delhi 
MadT».s 
’N.-W. Fro n tic 
'Province . . 

•Orissa . . • 
'Punjab (E, and "W 
Sind '' .. 

United ProvinoeB, . 
Trade Unions whose 
objects xverenot 
contined to one 
Province 

Total . . 


31 


8fi5 


Unlona^ 
making 
^ returns 
[of Mem- 
bership 




940 

2,480 

280,265 

73,428 

173,079 

33,748 

30,504 

88,270 

828 

3,494 

8,308 

12,431 

30,734 


101,774 


573 } 889,385 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BILL 

Recent years have witnessed a great deal of 
activity both on the part of the Central Govern- 
ment and of the Provincial Governments and 
the States in conbiderhig and enacting 
measures for the prevention and settlement 
of industrial disputes. Till the year 1929 the 
only law relating' to t!ie settlement of trade dls- 
Pttws was. the. Binployors and Workmen (Dispu- 
tes! Act of 1860. The Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour referred to the necessity of 
estabiishing a permanent statutory machinery 
to deal with labour disputes. The Government 
of India In a Bill which they introduced in 1934 
to make the 1929 Act permanent included in it 
' .»m.eof. Ahe.auggeaiio.BS., inade .by. the Com-mission. 
This BUI was passed in April 1984. In 1986 on 
amending Bill was introduced which was- passed! 


Labour 
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Tli9 !!» w liidiJMv Act aa advanced place c.f J weaving; cmioafc umiiiifacturo ^ liiduding bag 


legi'laii'Mi ant! tavern a ninnl'H.-'r of luattera apart 
turn tiiun» relating to tiie rreveuflon ami Settle- 
ment id Fur Ihp flr^l lime, it provides 

for the of i.abfiiir Codes and in- 

iTCftiies the powers of C^overnisu-nt touiake arbi 
trat.oii comj-inlsory. I? alnu provides for setting 
lip of Joint. Commit I tiv aivl for wamtenaiiee of 
records rf iahttiir eonflitioiM in faeh iiridertaMng. ■ 


ging of 'cement; doth printing, dyeing and 
weaving; mamifaeinrc of matvlie-!, explosives 
and fkeworlcs; mica-entting and spliitlng; 
shellac iimmifactnxe ; tanning and wool cleaning. 

The prohibition, however, does not extend ■ 
to any worhahop wiierein an}’' process is carried 
on toy the occupier with tlie aid of Ids family only 
and without employing hired labour or to any 
school established toy or recaiviug assistance 
or recoguition from a Provincial fJovt-rnment. 

Provincial Goveniments are empowered toy the 
Arneiidijig Act to add any description of process 
to the indiisiiies already scheduled in which the 
employment of childrou under twelve years of 
age should toe proliibited. 


Indore, Cochin, Travancore and Baroda are 
some of the htates •which have passed legislation 
i'ar the pryveution and svt.tinnient of industrial 
disputes more or less on the model of the Xndian 
Track. Disputes Act of There are, how- 

ever, slight variations from the Indian Act and 
these relate to certain categories like puldic 
utility workers, appointuieBt of conciliation 
oillccrs, etc. The Baroda Act provides for a per* 

of the earliest ideces of i;?boor legisiation 
dianmaii^M^ ao |itir.ua.^ appuim the Indian .sub-continent was the Assam 

rmth^rthr Urn ii’ r u ihc ntnhv Emigration Act of 1901 which was 

' tov 'liotioo ir"S indlin i ‘l^fened mai^y to togiilato tli.; reeruitoent and 


TEA EMIGRANT LABOUR ACT 


’services as against 14 days’ 

Act, Under tiiu Indore Act, picketing of any 
kind hi furtherance of any illeuai strike or lock- 
out. or iiitv meeting convened 'ivith n view to 
calling into question the* Ooveriimeni orders on 
tho report of the oiheer or the Board is also 
illegal and liable to punislimeiit. 


rStatislics 

Statistics of Industrial tli.sputcs in tiic sub- 
continent have been collected only since 1921. 
The following tatohi set.s out the miml.>er of dis- 
putes in some of the years Hince 1921, tliu number 
of persons aifccted toy these disputes and the 
total time lost in man-days : 




umber of 

A’umber of 

Tear, 

disputes. 

workpeople 

involved. 

working 
days lost. 

1921 

006 

000,351 

6.984.426 

1328 .. 

128 

186,811 

1,097,478 

1981 . . 

166 

500.008 

2.408,123 

1086 

157 

'^69,020 

2,358,062 

3»39 .. 

Aoa- , 

.. .■409,189' 

4,992,795 

10-10 . . 

322 

4-52,539 

7,577,281 

1041 . . 

359 

291,054 

3.330,503 

1942 

094 

j 772,653 

5,779,905 

194S . . 

710 

' 525,088 

, 2,342,287 

1044* ,, 

658# 

550,015 

3,447,306 

1945 . , 

S20t 

747.530 

4,05-4,499 


* Kc suits not known in 5 cases and demand 
not known in 1 case, t Kesulr. not known in 
1 case and demand not known in G eases. 

Ewttoloywerd ei Ctiaidxcii The Government 
of India passed an Act in the Central .Legislature 
to 3 D$8 for the prevention of the employment 
of chiidren who have not completed their 
fifteenth year in any occupation connected with 
the transport of passengers, goods or malls 
by railway or in any occupation involving the 
handling of goods within the limits of my port 
to which for the time toeing any of the - pro visions 
of the .Indian Forts Act, 1308, are applicable. 


By an Amending Act passed in 1389 the em- 
ployment of my child who has not completed 
his twelfth year Is prohibited la my , 
workshop connected with Sidi making ; carpet j licensed recruiters. 


engagement of indontiired labour for tlio tea plan- 
tations in that province. Owing to altering con- 
ditions, it had not been possible for many years 
to Kubjeijt itlantalion workers to penal contracts 
aii-J although several attempts had been made 
to improve the law by araendnients of the main 
Act in 1908, 1915 and 1927 and by the issue of 
rules and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
and inelJfectlve «and the law on the subject became 
extremely confused. The whole question was , 
subjected to a .thorough examination by the 
Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments in 1928-28 and by the Boyal Commission 
on Indian Labour in 1929-30. 

The Commission recommended that the 
existing legislation should be replaced by a 
new enactment which should provide: (a) that 
no assisted emigrants from controlled areas 
should toe forwarded to the Assam tea gardens 
except through a depot maintained either by ' 
the tea industry or by suitable groups of 
employers and approved by the Provincial 
Government ; (ir) that the Government of India 
should have power to frame rules regarding 
transit arrangements, in particular for the 
laying down of certain prescribed routes to 
Assam and for the maintenance of depots at 
necessary intervals; (c) that the power 
conferred by section 3 of the 1901 Act to 
prohibit reomitment for Assam in particular 
localities should, be withdrawn immediately; 
(d) that the existing Assam Labour Board 
should be abolished and that in its place 
a Controller of Immigrants in Assam should be 
appointed to look after the interests of emi- 
grants from other Provinces ; (e) that every 
future assisted ©migrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the right after the first three years 
to be repatriated at his employer’s exxiense, 
and that the Controller should be empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
if it is found necessary on the grounds of health, 
unsuitability of the work to his personal capacity 
or for other sui^cient reason ; and ( f) that in 
the event of the recrudescence of abuses, Govoru* 
meut should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
than by means of licensed gmdmsirdars and 
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Tilt' CiroVL-nuiicut o£ ludi.'j iuipiernentud these' 
re.' I m the Tea Ihstricts iShiigraut' 

iiaboiif Art", which hrouyht mt'p. 

eifecfc front Cite 1st October rJS3. 

The lln-it object of this Act is to make it possi- 
ble, on the ijste inind, to exercise all the control 
over Hie recrniuiK-nt and forwarding of assisted 
enii^n-ants to the .'vssam leu gardens as may be 
jiiStiJieii and required by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants; and, on the other 
hand, to enBuri; riiut no restrictions are imposed 
wliicii arc not just ified. .Provincial Governments 
are oinpo\uu'f‘d, snbjficfc to the control of the 
Governmont of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of a,ssistcd emigrants (chapter IM) 
or over both tdieir recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters III 
and lY). , 

So license is required for recruiters but 
tho foinvardlng of recruits to Assam must be 
made tiu'ough the prescribed routes where 
arrangements for feeding, rest and medical 
treatment have been made and by autliorised 
forwarding agents. It is made unlawful to 
assist persons under Id to migrate unless they 
are accompanied by their parents or guardians, 
A married woman who is living with her husband 
may only ixj assisted to emigrate with the 
consent of the husband. 

Rej >atrlation,““Fuli effect was given to the 
Royal Commission’s recommendations regarding 
repatriation (sections 7 to 11) and it is further 
irovided tiiat svhere an employer fails to make all 
he necessary'' arrangements for the repatriation 
of a worker within ilfteen days from the date on 
which a right of repatriation arises to an emigrant 
labourer, the Controller may direct the employer 
to despatch such hiboiu’cr and his family or to 
pay him such compicnsatioii as may be prescribed 
within such jieriod as the Controller may fix 
(sections 13 and 15). 

Section 3 of tho Act makes provision forth© 
appointment of a Ooiifcroiicr of kJinigrant Laboui' 
With some stall and possibly one or more Deputy 
Goatroiiers fur supm-visiug the general adminis- 
tration of the system which the Act seeks to 
establish. The charges for this establishment arc 
to be met from an annual cess called the Emi- 
grants La hour Cess which is to be levied at such 
rate not uxcecdiiig H-s. 9 per emigrant, as the 
Central Ooverument may determine for each 
year of levy, 

Tho cess is collected by the Controller by 
the sale of certificates of emigration, Every 
assisted emigrant has to be provided by 
the employing interest on whose behalf he was 
recruited with such a certificate. All particulars 
about the emigraot together with a running 
record of the details of ins employment in Assam 
are given on it, Failure to provide a certificate 
is punishable with a fine which may extend to 
Ra. 500. The rate of cess was reduced by the 
Government o! India from lia, 5 to Rs. 3 from 
ist October 1938. It was subsequently raised 
to Rs. 4 for the year commencing 1st October 
T039 which rat© continues fox the current year. 

The provisions ot this Act were Intended, in 
the tot tafeanc®, to apply only to emigration 
"for work on to plantations In eight epeoified 


districts in Assam, fmt power ii retains d to' 
ext.6»d its applanation to other inaii&iritttt and- 
to other distnetB iu A'l-sniu if n.„rcH'ia,ry, 

The folio wing det'Hih taken from the la is -a*, 
available Adiniuistratiua Report of the Control- 
ler of Eniigraiife Labour would be of interest 

During the year lUirj-lO, the number of assist- 
ed emigrants was 42, hail There were aJiiO 
9,154 nou-assisted einiurauts. ITie ;<er cii; it a 
cost of recruitment was Rs. 90-4-0 and showeii an 
increase of Re. 1 over tim previs^us year, ’j’he 
repatriation charges remaintai the samu as in the 
previous year being Rs. 2 -' 5 -. 12 - 0 . 

The number of adulN and i ‘uidn’C lUluj; im 
tea estates in Assam was 5,84,222 and 5,00,217 
respectively making {.he total of 1 !.,44,4.'i;9' 

During the course of the year the fiidlaii Tea 
Association created a Labour Department t,u 
look after the welfiire of labour. 

SHOPS I£GISLATION 


The first rroviuce iu the snb-foutmeut 
to enact ieglsiatioa for the regulation of 
hours of work* and conditions of employment 
in shops and conmierciai establishinonts 
was Bombay where the Legislative As.Bcmbly 
passed tho Bombay Sliojis and Establish- 
meiits Act on tlie 30tli October 1939,: 
Three other Trovinccs in India — Bengal, the 
Fimjab and Sind— -enacted shniiar laws during - 
the year 1940. Tiie Funjah Act was extensively 
.iimended by virtue of the Punjab Trade Em- 
ployees (Amendment) Act, 1943, The Siiid 
Act was amended in 1944. Ti\e Bombay Act 
was brought into effect frf,>m 15tii Isovamber 

1940. The Punjab Trade Employees’ Act came 
into force wdtii effect from ist Alarch 3941, the 
Bengal Shops and Establisluncnt Act from Isfe 
April 1941 and the Sind Act from 2{Jth November 

1941, 

The question of framing Central legislation 
for the urant of a weekhv holiday to shop workers 
in tiiosc I’rovinces wliich have no legislaLioi} 
on tills subject was discussed at the Hecond 
Session of the Labour Miiusters' Coufcroncs 
and the Gonferouce decided that such legislation 
was necossary. The Govexnmont of India drew 
up a Bill on the subject and this was passed by 
the Oentral Legislature with the title of the 
VYeekiy IIolidayB Act, 1942, early in that year, 
,Tho option for the axiplication of this Act in any 
Province wdiich has no Shops' Legislation rests 
with the Government of tiiat Frovinee. 

We shaii first proceed to desexdbc the Bombay 
Shops and Establishmeals Act in so'ine detail 
and we shall then give a brief outline of the 
manner iu which the Bengal, tho Punjab ami the 
Sind Acts diifer from the Bombay prototype, 

The Bombay Act deals with, three main types 
of establishments : sho]).y ; commercial establish- 
ments ; and. restaurants, eating houses, theatres 
and other places of amusement or entertainment. 

In Bombay City in 1945 there were 42,432 
shops, 7,083 commercial establishments and 
3,775 restaurants and tliuures, etc., employing 
82,822, 37,075 and 26,423 'Workers respectively 
to which the Act applied. 


Lahmir 


39t 


AppHcAlif>n. Act fftvora coiummini 

f'ntir tu' ii*'-., shuf.'-i, ILf-airf'S rtf an v otiirr 
I'l'tt <it fivr/u or siitmalumrnt, 

rifffaur-ihlji or ruUn*: lioiisrs, uovcmintnit 
sut'l iUliris uf ljy*al Anrhorifck'H ; 
cliiJis n.ii»i r ; iiafaara or 

fnr il’if salt? of work for ckari?af»it) or othr 
ti’f'jTft whirh no protii drrivrtl 
liuAf’ilatrt, luirnitaT lifiwt'H and dispeii.^arifA's , 
kImIIs And roirr'diiarjit rfjf.ms at wharves and 


ifucfeB: t'liriitiAtrt’ aiifi tiruOTiHl -i’ «ihopH as are 
ft|t|r<.nfkl hy t.ho Pravliitnal Uovcrnnteijit by a 
prill r.il of f4pcei-il order : aiif! iier^ms exclusively 
Muploved in tlie colleetlon, ddivcry or ronvtiy. 
aiif'.r lit* poods are eitiHikd from the oporaliou 
of the iUi 

The A«fe does not apply to pwanjis 
occ:up}iiip pogifcious of luaunpejtueiit or curtployed 
l« a coufifientia) eaieunty; per^cms whose 
work i5i iiilererilly intt riitiileni Ruci> a*? that of 
Iravtiieiv r.tO'v s', * r . aui ear'dak^-r. 

ami |»T<»ijr!3 (.‘xcliuvivtly efiya'^oni In pri'i'niatory 
or cofiifjlcjpj'nfary wi'Irk', such as clearing 
forwarding clerks or messengers. 

-Ht'etlou 7 of the Act x‘^*''”*crjbes the 
maxiifuiB! hours of work of persons employed 
In shops at 0* per day. Hverj- person empdoyed 
in a shop h to be given at least one day 
. ...|n.;,,a week as a holiday with pay and no 
pefwn can be employed for more than five 
fliiOfitlniKWS hours unless ho has bmi an interval 
of r**«t for at least half an hour. The Act makes 
It conipul‘3ory tJjat every Khop sha!! he dosed 
not iaur than 9 p.rn. Power has been given 
to the Fmvincjul Government to grant exemp- 
tlona in the case of certain types of shops, such 
®,S chemists' ami druggists* shops, etc, 

In order* however, that compulsory closure 
may not affect adversely the intorests of 
shop-keepers, it is necessary to prevent street 
trading after the shop dosing hotir, and provision 
has therefore been made to prevent any person 
from carrying on the sale of any goods after 9 
p.m. in or atijaeent to a si.reet or public place. 
This docs not, however, apjtly to the sale of 
newspapers. 

The maxiiunm sprea«iover lins been fixed at 
12 boiirs it day, but in onhir to cover the cases 
of shop.s which deal in p'-^rbiiabie good.*? and 
whose busiest porioils are early in the morning 
and late at night provision has been, made 
for the extension of the; sprmdover to 14 
hours, provided riUch stiops dose for not less 
Than three hours betTveen the opening and the 
closing time. 

Cemmercial ' EdaUielniinfU : In the case of 
fcije.^e establishrnmds the Act provides that the 
total number of hours that can be w-orked in 
any one month Bhould be restricted to 208. Tak- 
ing 20 as the nuiniKir of working days in any one 
mouth, this works out at an average of 8 hours 
per day, Ko overtime is pmnitted in the case 
of shops, but in commercial estai>lishirienfcs over- 
time to the extent of 120 hours per year is 
permitted. 

The provision for holidays is on the same basis 
as in shops, but the periods of work and inter- 
vals of rest of persons emnloyed' in commercial 
eitablighmentfl are so arramrrd tliat they shall i 
not together be sprewl ow more than IB hcniis j 


in a day. The rrovliicinl Government fe, how- 
ever, empowered to grant. excfuptiorjR frfuii this 
rcfiuiroriient for not more than sitK days in every 
caieudar year for cadi porhoit who may he re- 
quired to work on nceoniit of stock-taking, „ 
making of accounts, settlements or oa other;; 
prescribed occasions. 

Rmtaiiranle (tml Ptareii of AmasemeM :*-~'PoT 
these estabihimiefits, t\ fceii-hour day has hcea 
prescribed with a spreadover of II hours. 
So dosing is pntscriberi fur tljosc .places because 
they are already subject to regulation by the 
police or cxcIhc dep.artnients. 

MisceUaneons 'Frovisimis ;-~-5ro special provi- 
sion has bccu made in the Act for the hours of 
wor,k of women cmTdoyees, and as fcii© A.ct; 
stands, there is notliiug’to prcveid.. tijc eniploy- 
meut of wrunnn- in the' types of esksblishiuent.-* 
to be covered by it at night. Ibit, lio child 
who has not cmiiiiletcd his twdilh year Is allowed ; 
lo work at all *iri the cstabli.shiu(‘Tils covered 
by the Act. 

I'he hour.s of work in the ctiae of young persons 
between the ages oi thirteen -and scventCMiu years 
arc restricted to 42 per week and to 8 per day 
and no young person is permitted to work in : 
any establishment covered by the Act between 
the hours of seven in the evening arid six in 
the. morning. 

All overtime Avork is to fos paid for at the 
rate of a time and a quarter. 

Enforcement of the Act is in the hainls of 
the local authorities subject to such supervision 
of the Provincial Government as may be pre- 
scribed. Employers who contravene any of the 
provisions of the Act are liable, on conviction, 
to a fine which may extend to Ps. 25 for the first 
offence and upto Bs. 250 for every subsequent 
offence. 

The Act in tho first instance was mode 
applicable to the City oC Bombay, the Ahmeda- 
had Municipal Borough and Cantonment, the 
Poona City and Suburban Municipal Borough 
and Cantonment, and the Sholapur and Hubli 
Municipal Boroughs. The Act was extended 
to Barwi in BMS. 

Other Acts. — The Sind Act is applicable to 
almost the same classes of establkshments as are 
covered by the Bombay Act. The Bengal Act 
grants exemption from tho provisions of the Act 
relating to restrictions in hours of sale, viz,, 
those for the closing of shops for one and a half 
(lays in the week and after 8 o’clock eacli night 
to shops dealing in perishable commodiUes 
like meat, vegetable, fiow^er?, etc.; shops 
dealing In articles required for obsequial cere- 
monies ; and to siio]"ts dealing in tobacco, pan, 
newspapers, etc. and such sr-asonal commercial 
establialmients and the clerical establishments 
of su<3h seasonal factories as iriay be exempted 
by Government- 

, The Punjab Act, has a somewliat wider applica- 
tion than any of tiie three other Acts ; but, 
shops dealing in perishaldes, medicines and 
newspapers ; all places of public entertain- 
ment ; clubs and residential hotels ; barbers 
and hair- dressers ; stalls at railway stations ; 
and caretakers, porters, travellers, can- 
vassers, domestic servants, etc., are ex- 
empted only from tlie operation of the sections 
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wit.ij Openin'^ niiii do^hvj; hoiira and 
flte liijy*, Uy vhtuG of tlio amendiBg 

A fit of 1 •){;?, ;stl Oovc-raaiciifc and Hailwa\ 
<ervU;ts. R'friishriiipnt rooiu) 
and idaSiK at laihvay -tatioiiH and dining* car? 
otflfaB of lawyer.!, rsuiiitors or accoutil- 

an!-3, iiof^titals rnnl dis]»en^arics and factories 
are extaupted froijj fche operation of any of| 
the prtnidons of ttie Punjab Act. 

Wiierea^ the Bombay Act preaciibes 9 p.m, 
m the clo-sliiig hour for Bliops,- the Bengal Act 
prcrfcrlbey S p.in.^ while in the Punjab this 
Tarios with the seasons of the year—not later 
than 10 p.in. In the snr.imei’, and D"?0 p.m, 
in the winter. In Sind, the 3944 Amending 
Act altered the C!o;^ing hour of shop® from 9 i).m 
to 10 p.m. In aetual practice, however, this is 
made tOTective only rluring the summer months, 
mz„ from ^lareii to October. Imring the 
winter months of Jfovember to 'February the 
closing hour is altered to 9 p.m. by Government 
uotiJication. 

Tlic Punjab is the oiily area which provides 
for opening hours — 0 a.m. in summer and 9-90 
a.ni. in wilder and the Punjab Act, therefore 
makes no provision for limiting the spreadover | 
as tiie other Acts do. 

As far as hours of work are concerned the 
Bombay Act places a daily limit in respect of 
shops and places of ainusenient and a monthly 
limit in respect of commercial establishments, 
la contradiatinctiem to this, the Sind Act pre- 
scribes a inaxinium of 54 hours per w'eek for 
persona employed in commercial establishments, 
the Bengal Act 56 hours a w'cek for shops and the 
Punjab Act 54 hours a week for shops and 
comm ercial est;ibl i shmimts. 

The Bengal Act does not place any linulations 
on hours of w*.)ii!: --daily, weekly or monthly- 
in commercial estu hi Ishuients but jdaces 
maximum limit of ten hours per day for wmrk 
. in shops and in xilaces of amusement. The 
Punjab Act preseriiies a uniform ten hour day 
as the luaximmu that may be worked in any 
establishment covered l>y it. 

The Punjab Act endeavours to restrict dual 
employment by providing that the hours worked 
by an individual employee with two or more 
employers bIioiiUI all be taken into account for 
purposes of recording, Whereas payment for 
overtime heyoml the permissibie daily hours 
is to be made at a time and a quarter in Bombay, 
Bengal and Sind, the Punjab Act requires 
overtime in excess of daily hours to be paid for 
at double rates. 

Leave with Pay»-“While the Bombay, 
Funjab and Sind Acts provide that all the 
employees covered by these Acts shoiiM get 
one holiday every "week : the Bengal act goes 
much further and ijrescribes that ail employees 
.should get one and a half holi«lays in, each week. 
The Bengal and the Punjab Acts, moreover, 
Xirescribe that every shop shall also be closed 
for at least one ami a half days and one day 
respectively in each week. 


.As far as employment of children is concerned 
the Bombay and the Sind Acts provide that 
no child below the age of twelve years sliall be 
Apaployed in any estaMishment covered by the 
; Act, The Bengal Act hm no provMona with, 


regard to the non-employment rd children 
whereas the runjab Act pre.siTlbea a minimum 
age limit of luiirtt'cn years. The I’uiijah Act 
iii'fo lU'ohll.dis t.h<‘ employment of rtity \oung 
person in any shop or eomtneiTlul c’dahlish- 
ment to wbidi ihu Act applc'- bn'orc S a.m, or 
after 7 p.m. flourri of work are not to esfued 
seven per day or 49 per wt.» k ami no young 
person is to he aske<l to work fen* mom than 
hours at one stretch without an interval for rest. 

Whereas the Bombay and the Sind Acts 
make no provision for the prompt payment 
of wages, the Bengal Act presc.rtbcs that ail 
wages must luj paid wiihiji ten days the f*nd 
of the period fur w'hlch they are duo ;u'.d the 
Punjab Act preseiiboa a fortiiigiit for this': 
punposo. 

The Bombay Act make.'s no x^ro\iHion for 
leave -with pay r all the throe other Acts do ; 
Sind — 15 days’ leave wnih pay during every 
year of service to lapse if not availed of wlihin 
two months at the end of the year; Bengal— 
14 days’ privilege leave with full i)ay after every 
twelve months continuous employment wish 
right to accumulate uj) to 28 days and, in addi- 
tion, casual leave on half pay for ten days in 
every year ; and Punjab — 14 days for a year's 
or 7 days for six months’ continuous 
employniont. 

Fines.-~Two provisions which are to he found 
in the Piinjab Act but not in the Bombay, 
Bengal and Sind Acts deserve special mention : 
(1) nu enqiloytT mavi^.'line any emx>lo5’ee to an 
extent, greater than three pies in the rupee of his 
lumithiy wages ; and (2) One month’s notice 
or one inontiVs imy in lieu of notice? to be given 
by the employer for termination of service. 

The Central Weekly Holidays Act is a very 
simple measure as compared with the four 
Provincial i>rotot,ypcs. As its title impHe.s it is 
merely coitlined to making provision for the 
grant of a weekly holiday in cerbun claases of 
establi.^hments, Bvery sliop must remain 
entirely c1<'>k«T 1 on one day of the week. Ail 
person's employed otherwise tU;!n in a confidential 
capacity or in a position of inanngernent. in any 
shop, restaurant or thoutre must'' be allowed a 
holiday of one whole chiy in each week. Pro- 
vincial Govennneuts are empowered, if they m 
dasin.', to close shops for an additional half-day 
in the w'cek or to pcriioit employees in theidres 
and restaurants to enjoy an additional haU-iiay 
holiday in every Wi^ek. No deduction or abnte- 
Tuent is to be made from wages in respect of any 
holiday that may be granted under this Act. 
Islo provision is made in tlw Central Act for 
einjiluyees in banks and offices. 

The Act contains tiie usual provi.dons for 
inspection, penalties, rulc-m.'iking power arxd 
enforcement. The \Vceldy Holidays Act w^as 


brought into operation in the N.-W. F. Province, 
Bihar, Baluchistan, Ajmer-Merwara and Madras 
during the year 1949, while the Govt, of Orissa 
is coiitoriiplatiiig extension of the Act to that 
Provinc(». 

The II. F. lias also now enacted logialatlon 
for the regulation of hours and conditionH of 
work in shops and commercial eatabiishmeats, 
the Act having received the assent of the 
Governor-General in August, 1947. The general 
sot up is similar to tliat of the Punjab Act 
of 1040. 
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lhiS<n! .‘im! tlic icta on "the ' CauucH m early as m 14^^54 Init. that Hill was 

AVniinr5la% wh"r\ai-» tlic Bcntml and the ' dropited owing to the atroiia put 

F«it|.d» JcavV uifurcuweiit with the Pro*: np by employira* Interests ngauisfc the adoption 
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of feucii a measure. ■ 

o'li 1 fiiHuhii i* tfufitnn'illt V ha^' oDDoioted ‘ Pructicallc cvei'y CoituuBsion and Conimlttc© 

«aJ :.£i i'f 



1D4;> Idfiuc t»f the /nihan Labour Gimtte, I lirtd in 1941 and ife \uis decided that such a 
Comroiltt* RtpojfL— -The fipoi’t of thC) uipa^yre shonld iw acloptcii. The Governmeat 
CmniriltttHi appointed by the yovemmeiit of : yf jn<iia introduced a WIi «ii the subject in the 
3hi ah’t.v to review the working of the ."hops | Central L^^gidativc Asstinbly on the 27th 
Act ii‘i4 now h< en published. Among the rcbrnuiy 3912 and tills wa^i passed into law ai 
itiosv imporCtut rei'oiiiniuidatlons are ; * the same session with the tilde of The ludiistriai 

fx’tve wi!n ftuy fur (uuployeu, eompalsorj” ! dtatisties Act* 1042. 

WieLp. li , [ji ot H, >1 s .ifil coiuuitrnu’ Tiu* Aci. pm mils the coiiaet inn ufstali'stios with 
Vitaiiii-hnii me a K^uhAn’iti.d ruduetiou in the i regard to any oi the following umttevs : (1) rndees 
v.s-rkiHg ho-u'.: ri ail ( stabiidimeists, < of eomniodiUes ; (2) atteudaiice ; (3) Jiving con- 
r:i,M pi fitnuuMviai e-u^hii huumts, and _ theiditjous including iioiiAng, ivatcr-siippiy and 
appi'c-ilbn of tie Af‘i t-j Ihe area:! wi!h a j -^ifoitaMon ; (4) uulehtedne.s's ; (5) rents; (0) 
popuhitiou of g5,nuu Jtnd liture. j wages and furiiings ; (7) jirovident and other 

The Cmninittce has .‘suggested material and | fiiuds provided for iahoiir; (S) benefits and 
feuhstfudive ohangcft ia the Act. it rcconimeuds ! amemties provided for iahour; (9) hours of 
that the scope of tlie Act should be oxteitded j ivork ; (10) employment and vincmployment ; 
by incitniiiig in its operation rosidenLiai hotels and (11) indastiia] and labour disputes. Pen* 


ainl clubs, bnid widening the dethntdons of 
*' coimncTfial establishment .and “ sitop. " 
The Act should be ap|dic.ible to ]s>eal areas 
witdi a jsojuihitiun of 25,000 and more. 

The total Lxempfions from the provisions of 
the Act should be SHVcrtdy ciirtailt'd and partial 
i!xem}>tjoii3 slionld foe pyovitled. yirnilariy 
registration of establishrnonts should be 
provided and the opening and closing hours 
of fstabUslnuents should be fixed. 

Weekly hours for shops, daily and W'oekly 
( instead of existing iwovlsjons for monthly ) 
hours fur commercial cslaidishmcjits should 
be fixed. A substantial reduction in tlie normal 
working houns in all estaidisiunents, ' €.xeept 
ilm commercial eslaWishincnts should be effected, 
Provision for identity cards for employees 
in residential hotels, restaurants, ami eating 
houses be made. Women sliouid be prohibited 
from work before 7 a.m. and after 7 p.in. and 
the age-iimit of a child should be raised from 
12 to 14. Fourteen day.^’ Ifaive with i<ay with 
ircedom to accumulate njno 2y days should 
be pi'i/vlded. 

The Factories Act i-houW be amended, so 
that the employees in elerie.al establishments 
of factories may be governed by it. 

These are tentative Buggestions which wall 
be taken into account when draff ing a Bill 
for amending the existing laiv on the Siii.tject, 
after Government have considered the 
Committee’s report in detail. 

IN0USTMAL STATISTICS ACT 

The c.olJecfcion of siafcistic.s regarding wages 
conditlms of empluyntent and otlier matters 
relating to industry in the sub-continent had 
hitherto been effected through the goodwill 
and voluntary effort of the industrial units 
concerned. This inetUo.l was not considered 
satisfactory. As a matter of fact, the Govern' 


alties are provided for persons refusing to suj>ply 
information or failing to furnish the required 
returns. Provincial G over nments are empinvered 
to appoint an officer to be the Statistics Authority 
for tlio purposeri of the collection of any statistics 
under the Act and that Authority, when once 
appointed, has the pow'er bo call nj>on employers 
to furnish the information required. Penalties 
are also provided for in fciie Act for improper 
disclosure of information or returns by persons 
engaged in the collection of the information 
or "the tabulation of the data. 

The Industrial Statistics Act was brought into 
force in Bombay witii effect from the 1st March 
1043 and in old undivided Bengal with effect 
from the 15th Marcdi 1943. In Bengal the 
Labour Oomniissioaer was £4i.-50 appointed the 
Statistics Authority. 

The Goverumeiit of tlie Central Provinces 
and Berar have xnihlishcd Rules in connexion 
with the inti'oducUoii of this Act in the 
Province. 

DEMAND FOE UNIFOEMITY 

The impetus towards enacting ineasures to 
improve the lot of the woibing classes, differed 
in intensity irom one Province to another and 
there were wide gufis between labour amenities 
in different parte of tlic sub-continent during 
the regime of the first CJongr<.‘ss Governments 
{1037-39). These disparities, it was recognised 
must inevitably tend to weaken the competing 
power of those Provinces where labour laws 
placed greater restrictions and imposed heavier 
financial burdens on th(.* cniploi-ers. 

With a view to achie/ring some uniformity 
in Labour legislation the Gbve-rnment of India 
convened a Conference of Labour Ministers 
from the Provincial and the State Adminis- 
trations at flew 3>eihi in January 39-iD, The 
agenda consfisted of an examination of the short- 


ment of Bombay had introduced a Bill for tha 1 comings of the existing labour laws and also of 
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l.M’Ofju.'iiij.H fiii’ iiuw ifcs^islation. A becuS! 

Ahnisitrs’ Cujjfert'fluo which was herd at A'ew 
liciiii ill Jiiuiary 1^41 was preceded 'by 
M! paralc t’oisfereiicea bciwceu the Labour 
.^IciuLer of the Ciova^raiaonl of Inilia aad the 
i'e|ire,jeat,ai Ives of the two Jederations of 
Lutpioj'tTs'’ AssaAalious aud the AlMadia Trade 
L'luoii iluh'i^roas at Calcutta at the begmning 
oJ‘ the vr-ar. A siBiiiar procedure of separate 
coiiver-iuiii-uis with the representatives of Capital 
and L:U,.oiir was foiiuwed prior to the third 
se-is'iuu 01 tiiG. Ciofderence of Labour Ministers 
whk’ii wuj held at New Lelhi on the 30th and 
3Ist Jauiiary, lii42. 

At the Third (lonference of Labour Ministers, 
Mroz Khan Noon who was then the Labour 
Minister in the Covernuient of India said that 
it was for tiic eousiihiration of the Conference 
whether for the futura it would not bo healthier 
to develop the practiise of having joint meet- 
ings of employers, workmen and representatives 
of Governracrits leading to the establishment 
of an Indiiatrial Council which the E.oyal 
Commission on Labour had suggested, 

TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE 

So a plenary conference of the representetives 
of workers, employers and Governments met 
on August 7, 1942 at Kew BeM and decided 
that a collaborative machinery composed of the 
representatives of Governments, employers and 
workers in the sub-continent shoiild, be established 
forthwith for the consideration of all questions 
relating to the condition of labour and that 
the constitution of the Plenary Conference 
should be as follows: Oliairman — The Labour 
Member of the Government of India ; Members — 

(1) Three representatives of the Government 
of India including one representative to 
represent AXinor Administrations; (2) Eleven! 
represoatotives of Provinces ; (3) Six represent- j 
ativea of industrially important States ; (4) Two 
representatives of the Chamber of Princes to 
represent other States ; (5) Eleven represent- 
atives of employ (US to be nominated by Govern- 
ment, four each in agree inoub with the Employers 
Federation of India and the Ali-lndia Organ- 
ization of Industrial Employers respectively 
and the remaining three to represent other classes 
of employers ; and (6) Eleven representatives 
of employees to be nominated by Government, 
four each hr agreement with the All-India Trade 
Union Congress and the Indian Federation of 
Labour respectively and the remaining tliree 
to reijresenti other employees'' interests. 

It also decided that a Standing Labour 
Committee composed of the following members 
should be constituted ; (1) Two representatives 
of the Government of India of whom one— -the 
Labour member — would be the Ohalrman ; 

(2) One representative each of the Governments 
of Bengal ( now W. Bengal ), Bombay and the 
United Provinces to be selected by the 
Ck)vernm 0 ats of these Provinces; (3) Three 
representatives of the remaining Provinces, 
one each to represent (a) Madras and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, {b) Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and (c)* Punjab (now B. Punjab), 
Sind, and the ,,Koith«We.3t ,, Frontier Provinces 
(now in Pakistan) to be selected by agree- 

- merit between the Governments *)f these Pxo- 
‘''‘"i; vintces preferably by system of rotation; (4) 


liLativci of l.{idia<i bltatoa lududlrig 



i^mi>ioycf‘'?, lour Irom group Iniiig 

nominated by Miu Govenuu'UiC td India iu agree- 
ment with the tw'o leading AlMmlla Aisocifitioiii 
of Emphjyera and the two main A»sofiiudaiis of 
Employees, the fifth Alendier In each group being 
nominated by the Labour Menifier. 

The second and the third :^e^sions of the Tri- 
partite Labour Conhwenco were hold at New 
Delhi on tine hth and Vth Sfpleuiitjt'rj and 
ontlie27fch and 2Stii, Octaber, 1.941, respectively. 

The main function of fliC Suiiid'uig Labour 
Committec-i is to coosidef and exfiiidiu! LOicU 
questions us luigiit be merred ti) it by the 
Heuary Coid(.*reuoo or by tiic Central CuYtru- 
merit taking also into account suggfistions made 
by Provincial Goveriiments, riiatcs, and 
roprcseiitutive organizations of Employers and 
Workers. Whereas the Plenary (Jonferonce is 
to meet at least once in every year, the standing 
Labour Committee is to uuud as often as it might 
be Gouvened by the Oenirai Government for the 
consideration of questions that may be before it. 

Indlastnal Committees. — In the light of 
the experience it was found that the subjects 
for the Confluence or tiie Committee should 
be divided into (1) those dealing with general 
probioms and (2) those covering ail concrete 
questions relating to labour welfare and 
admiinstration of labour laws. The former to 
be assigned to the lienary Conference and 
the latter to be dealt witii by a new body called , 
the Labour Welfare Committee. The Standing 
Committee should cease to be a deHberafeive 
body and should act as the agent of the ; 
Conference. : 

It has now been decided to set up Industrial 
CoimiiitteeH for important Industries, A Com- 
mittee for Piuutatibn Labour has already been . 
constituted and shailar Committees are being s; 
organised for coal iniuos, cotton textiles, jute 
mill industry, etc. 

The question of re-constituting the tripartita 
machioery was again placed on the agenda of 
the eighth Labour Conference Jield in April 1947. 
In vimv of the establishment of Industrial 
Gommittees, proposals were also made for the 
abolition of the Btandiiig Committee but the 
workers' representatives were opposed to this 
change. 

As there was imperative need, after the advent 
of the Interim Government in Septeiuber 1946 
for a co-ordinated and uiiiform labour policy 
throughout the sub-eontiaeut, it was felt that 
the co*-operatiou of the Provincial and State 
Governments was necessary before giving a 
linal effect to Government’s programme of 
amelioration of labour conditions. Separate 
conferences first with the Provincial Labour 
Miaistcjrs and then with the States Labour 
Alinisters wore, therefore, organised. Govern- 
ment’s labour programme was discussed in detail 
at both these Conferences. This Conference 
was followed by a joint Conference of Provincial , 
and States Labour Alinisters. At the end of ' 
the year 1946 a special Conference of employers 
and workers was also held to consider the 
five-year programme. 
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WAGES, HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


p mff of employers j 

if ’ ,1* f».c ljiiiii.pt . I life A^snnniScfn ami the’ 

Mtiu AsBodiiion, l5oml,‘«y, have made I 
♦ ij.trJH dip’jru the h/^t■ fiw yeurs to secure a ’ 
nr* hi iue. tisre oS in wa>4e J 

ojuilfinM In the t'uHs ! ifi^ eyifl rolled hy th< ir 


III tlidr ftve-ycnr pri.>gi'arnnie for the 
amcliurat-ion of lalxnir condltiuiis, tJie i.'ownii- 
merA of India have dcfideil to proceed with the 
question of the st.'iiidardl^ajiun of occupations 
and w\'igeB. Airor»d5' during the .year eondder- 
able progress in the matter of Hiajitiardtsnfion of 


iiiuuf.e:. londilhee. oi woiK .i!ul emplounent/m I ivages in the cotton te\tllL Iu.lu4ry ha^ been 


lU'lL'iii oidi ^;n.‘y vary widely not' only hHwee.ihi* 
tletdry and indnintiy ami cenire ami centre but 
.'i!;w itctwmi ufut aiul im}& m the Kume industry 
and hi tie* sanii? eruU'e, At the hostj then't’oro. 
It can only be piusible to idve bioad yeneralisn- 
tisUi'i. Jbr the more ioij.-'n-taid industries and 
indieatims-i as to where I'uiiher Information can 
b« foiiiid, Afi i'nr as conditions in fuftoric^a are 
enneerned, <h*- various proan iai anniud laHory 
wJnniil ij.Piofi n uni the ^(inonaihs eont* 
[filed h'V liio ijov. rniuent of India on t!»o imsis 
«i! f.hes(’» r, jtnrf-i. vleui |n?bii-!ted. nooi to give 
valiiuitle mrorin.diiif! on hours oC work. etc. 
fulonnatloH on eofidiliopi-: in hidian mines’ used 
to iio idndiariy coiituijmd in the annujd aiblndiji 
TiUne-j admiJitHUidiun n [oit'-. Tim foin Eoftorl.- 
on a Wugri Umsns in t.he pirenniai faetorios iii 
the Bonihay Presidency i-.-iJicd by tlie Bombay 
Labour OlUre aiul I lie 30 Ib'port.s i-s.siied by 
the Labour Iuvestiyati<m Coinmiitee, bmvever, 
Cfmtain didaiiod and eumpreh''nslve infonuatiou 
rebtiny to wages and earning.', in principal 
hulusirles in fclto sub-coiitJiiiefit. 

WAGE RATES 

Except where wages are fixed a.s a result of' 
awards of tribim.a!s appoiated by various 
Ooveritments, there Is as yet no w'agc fixing 
nmehinery in the sub-continent although the 
question of setting up such machinery has 
recently been unrier the consider<ation of the 
Ooveriiiaont of India and the Minimum Wages 
Act has already been passed ; and with a few 
exeepliun.s, there are no trfule agreements or 
union rates. One important exception is the 
cotlon t(‘xllk industry in Ahrnedai>ad where the 
Textile. J;ahour A3.sociation and Uie Ahmcdabad 
Millowmif'i’ Association have been a bio to reach 
agrcemeiiti regarding certain wage rates. 

Except in tiie ca.'*e of a very few •firms 
like Oeneml Mutons (endin’^, LUI., lime rate.s of 
wages arc mot iiourly rates, as in the West, but 
are dally or '1110111111.}’ rates or^ W’herc wages are 
paid weekly or fortaigiitly, daily and weekly or 
fortnightly rates. 

The skiOed engineering trades like fitting, 
machining, etc,, are often divided Into several 
grades and sub-grades. Each individual A dmlnia- 
tration or unit has Its own arbitrary method 
of grading but rallivay workshops and Crovera- 
meht Ordnance factoriee lay down stundard.s for 
each grade and for the trade tests the passing 
of wliich alone entitles an individual workman 
to promotion. The Government of India have 
been reeentiy engaged in stand ardtsing sub- 
occupations in the principal engineering trades 
and Committees with the Chairme'n of the 
Katioiitti Service Labour Tribunals as Chairmen 
have boon appointed for this purpose. 


brought about as 11 result of an aw.ird of tfio 
Industrial Court in Bombay. Snuiluiiy In 
Madras, a» a result of a recwif award, a miminuiio 
wage of Bb, 26 per aioidb bns boom laid tiown ffir 
Hio cotton intUs in Aiadras City iKith tor jjuui 
aufi w'omea. 

Personal €ompetcn<*e and olTicieiiey, supply 
and denmud and bargaining power jirc the 
main factors which del ermine t he waue an 
individual .should get in the vast iii.aj<*rily of 
coftcenis wbicrc no grades latvc betm fixed. 
Where rnontidy rale.s of wuge.s are paid the 
** niotith ” liUo a widely varying raeaning. 
It may bo tlic calemiar month tjr the number 
of w'orki.ng days iii the niontii, or a month of 
26 or 27 working days, or the Iliitdu month 
or a “book” month—a month of .so many, 
complete weeks, or a month of so many hours, 
as in rim c.;i.«e of ilic G. I. P. Iiailw,i,y ■^vhere 
monthly rates are for a month of 20.S hours, 

Reel ion 0 of the Payment of Wages Act ,' : 
prescribes that the amount of dedact.ioh made 
from a monthly ratcj for absence from duty 
shali ill no case bear to the w'ages payable 
a larger proportion than tluit which the period 
of absence bears to t!io nurnber of working 
days in the wage period. 

Allowances. — Practically no indu.strial unit 
in til© sub-continent todfijr pay^ a consolidated 
rate. During the World War of 3914-18 and 
for a few ^’c’ars later, dearness or mir or grain 
allowances were given in addition to a “basic”' 
wage. “Basic”' did not inenri some fixed or 
prearranged amount univer.sany paid at any 
particular moment : it applied to the anioniit 
of wage an individual received at the time 
when the ailowanco was given to him. A new 
comer to industry would not necessarily get 
the same ” basic ” wage and allowance given to 
his prc<lec&ssor : he might get the same but he 
ivould generally get a lower “ basic” w'age and 
tlic allownnco or a consolidated rate,' Tlje 
dearness allowances granted to Industrial 
workers in the sub-continent during the Irirst 
World War were never completely taken away. 

The few years purecedlng the coimuencement of 
the Socond "World AVur -were characterisetl by 
insistent demands by Labour for the consolidation 
of these allow’anccM with “ basic ” rates of pay. 
With the advent of the Second "World AVar, 
however, dearness allowanceB w'cre again 
reintroduced in almost all industries in tluj Bub- 
continent as a separate item except in tiie Jute 
Mill industry where an increase in the ba.sic w’age 
was granted and sub.sequontly an allowance 
called “ amenity allowance ” given. 

. The payment of wages In tea plantations in 
Assam and Bengal is on the hazira and iieea 
system.' In October 1946, basic wage rates 
[ were slightly increased. Poodgrain concessions 
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fieiii SNiJly, In dry f.lonkB and 
Viosk-kun-i ni.t.’uilu'd Ui Pnrfs Iwn r.o thr^n shiftH 
0 }*'?^ I'.oui','; each ;irc wurk'-d. (h»ly in the Ma‘l?-as 
y tIuTc it :-y;d,r:m o£‘ wceldy chanyc-fA'cr of 
shittri aniujvj: docli %v*>vkcr:?, Dnrjnu tiio w.tTj, 
nvcriiine vi'.ts :i. rryulai* feature in tiie licijor 
due to iticrenHoti itedvitifej created by '.var 
coiniitions. , 

Ta the major mnnioipalitics in the snb- 
eonth'jciit ilic hnurf:! of work vary fi'oju depart* 
incut to departtneut but artj licneraliy S to 
10 pci dav. In ttic Water Works iJc-part- 
rnc.jd.., the l-‘mnpiim station and Dirttrihntion 
licpartuietili in iWadras, tiiorc U a roynlur 
fiiystufu of dial i<:;c -over ol’ idiiftH but hhcU it 
sy.-tcin Is not to be fousid in other niunidpali- 
lics. Spc.ikinij; ifornnany, Jinndcipal workers 
pet a weekly holiday, j-dthtuiph those in the 
noinn'i-vancy <leparimenf yet only half a day oilf 
pfU' week, there is .a ecaiitin amount of diH(*ontent 
ainon'i the eon; erv:s,ni'y stiilf for not settinp a 
Weekly holiday hut, sluee tliey itre eiiyayed on 
esi^etiti il work'iuost of the mmiidpalitlfH lind it 
dijlh-ult io y:r;t.nt. sneh ii liolidity. 

As far an ilie induHtries not speidflcally dealt 
with htu’ti are concerned * the hours of work in 
the case of certain indiviilual units may, by the 
sbindards of to-day, be considered exceasivn but 
tin? uxistin^r repnlution of the hours of a Jai'Ke 
iffereentayv* of indtistrial labour in the sab- 
continent had a very sahitary effect in hrinjthiy 
about H peacral reduction to more normal 
stondards in the case of the nou*re|?ulatod . 
industries and cotifterns. 


HECEUiTMENT 

Ifntil recently, recniitmciife of labour in ahnost 
all indnstd;il uadwrtHkint 5 s in tho sub-contiaent, 
with the poHsihlfj exception ofilnihvay workwiiops, 
was effected through the medhim of a recniit- 
lu;i: Hpent, 11 /SVirf/ar, a Mukkadaitii a Midn or 
ft jobber. As a rcMUlt, howover, of the recom- 
lucudutions imuio on tin? subject by vurions 
Uarain{ttet?S"-tiotably the Koyal Commis.sjon 
on Indian Labour and the iiombay Textile 
Labour inquiry tJonimitteo which havo con- 
denincd this method of rocruitraont owinsi to the 
abuses which have eomo to ho associated with 
It—- many of the. larger and more progressivo 
concerns have appointed Labour Officers who 
are directly respunsildc for all new recniitmont. 
The old method is, however, still largely prevalent 
1» the majority of the industrial concerns in Uio 
suh-coutinent. 

There are various forms in which a recruiting 
agent is . rernuncratefL Ho may be a salaried 
smuloy-ec with a co«niiis.sion for ovory recruit 
he brings in as in the minos and plantations, 
or he may receive a lump sum payment, for 
cadi recruit or a gang of rofiruits, or he may 
be paid a recurring, sum for each mtin he places 
In employment as" long as that men eoutinues 
•In. gervlco. AYhatever be the method by wiiieii 
an employer rerau aerates the recruitiug agent, 
it Ift fairly well known that the ageiit keeps 
ft continuous hold on the recniifc he places in 
employment and extracts from him recurring 
sums ‘ of money whilst he continues in that 
under pain of losing Ms job. 


I TJiC ovil!?, in connertion with re.nvultment wnru 
I mo.^t m.’irked in the cuae of cusnal m substituts 
■ labour. The Millownors’ AHMOciation, Ikuuljay, 
Jiave flrfilt with the ]»r<dffeni by establishing wluit 
!w known as the “ Hndll Uont.rol ,Sy»tem.‘V 
I baily c.asu.al vacamdea are fflled only from 
(Mini holders auid whenever them in ft perinanenfc 
v.‘i<;!i'ney it is filled from these card UoUkrs. 
The evil inllucw'.e of the jobber is thu-s elinunateil. 
The systeni has been hlgiily commended by the 
Textile Labour Inquiry Uoinmitfcc and* the 
Govi^rnment of Bombay have recommended its 
adoption hy all mills in the other rM3ntres of the 
cotton toxtilo induHtry of tho Ihovineo. 

I,abour Officers. — No reference: to the 

appointment of Lalmur Olliccrs in industrial 
concernH in India would be complete withrmt 
mentioning the le.ad given in this matter by 
the Alillownerri’ Association, Uuuibay. The 
Ansudatioii, conducts special classes fur 
the trahiing of Mill Labour Officers and 
act.ivcly siij)(?rvisc,s and fsintrols the work done 
hy all such Offic.ers where they have heea 
appointcrl through the Association, Following 
the examitic of the Millowmcrs’ Association, 
Bombay, the IJuiverHity of Calcutta, in co- 
operation with the rndi.au Jute Mills ABsociation, 
ha.s reccnUy inaugurated a special course of ^ 
sochd work for giving suitable training to 
Jaibour Welfare Officer engaged in jute mills, 
Tne course covers both theoretAcal training and 
intonsivo practical work in tbe held, i.e.y the 
jute mills thmu.sclves. The Indore (Jlirlsthm 
(College has also recontrly started « coimso for 
the training of Labour Officers, 

The Indian Jute Mills Association which has 
ipuointed a large number of Labour Officers, 
m f?ated a spoeial post of a .Senior Labour Officer 
In 1041 and they have boon successful in pro- 
curing the serviccH of Mr, .Tohn Lee, who has 
had a large exT'erleiice of personnel manage- 
niiiut in the United Kingdom. 

In this <!omiection mention might also bo made 
of the Krniiloymcut JUxchango started by 
tho Northern India Employers’ Association la ' 
Uawnporc. Some of the progressive cotton mills 
in the South Imve also opened special Laboux* 
offices through which only recruitraent is made, ^ 

Some of thtt worst evils in regard to tho 
recruitment of labour are to be found in Indian 
(.loiil Mines, More detailed information will 
be found in Hr. 8* II. Beshtiando’s Eeporfc 
on the Conditions of Labour in Indian Coal Mines, 

Ab»enteei«m»^Ono of the most usual 
complaints of Indian InctustriftliHts has been 
tho high percentage ■ Of abHcntceism and the 
large turnover in Indian factories, mines, etc. 
Prom the available information it is clear that 
the percentage of absenteeism in Indian in- 
dustries and partiitularly in mines and planta- ^ 
tions is vfiry high. It anuninta to about 10 
to 15 per cent, in factories, and to about 25 
toSO per ccht. in mines and plantations. The 
liigh pereentago of absenteeism in mines la due 
iargedy to tho fact that there is a periodical 
cixodus of miners to their vilhigcs for purposes 
of cultivation. The liigh percentage of 
absenteeism in plantations can be attributed . 
to the large amount of sickness which prevails, 
particularly In the tea plantations in Assam 
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t!iB ilU'iigiii! firea. It* U notowortiiy tlint i«. 
in fh« af TUifk 

wa’'*>3 lire Kalhfiietury uiid a^u whera them 
ii li ay-iteiu of gmtitiug kavo with pay apait 
from thC! Hiatuifiry hoiUiwys 'with pay, tha 


iju-iiltmoc of uhH* U so liigU as is 

fVtJii-rwise tJjn i-asa. Tiia avaiiafle ataflstieal 
liutii tiu alt.sriitnui.sm in (pertain types i.-f 
curn'orus la givou in tiie tabular statenieat* 
below' 


laio 

January 

February 

March . . 

April 

May 

J iiuo 

July 

Aimuafc . . 
.SqAeinber 
Qctolier . . 
.November 
December 

1^47 

January 
I'ebrmuy. . 
March 

April . , • 

May 

June 



1 Cotton Mill Industry 

Woollen 

Iririiwtryi- 

Cawiiportj 

(<^) 

Leather 

fndu»try> 

Cavuipore 

(u) 

Ordnance 

iFactories 

OO 

Gcmr-at 

taeturies 

litutcll 

Factories 

(iO 

Madras | Bombay 

(a) 

¥. P. 

' (c) 


12*2 


OdI 

5-7 

7*7 

10*4 

10- 3 



, 13.'2 ' 

10 -fi 

U-4 

5*7 

5*0 

10*4 

9*9 



12-1 

15 -0 

10 ’0 

5' 7 . 

5 * 3 ■ 

11*5 

14* i 



.11*1. 

12 -0 

13*7 

11*0 

0*1 

12*7 

■., 44 : *7: ■ 



Ifi'S 

14*3 

Id *2 

15*8 

11*0 

35*0 

14*2 



15-1 

Ifi-S 

17*0 

11-0 

0*5 

13*7 

13*9 



DM 

14 '7 

13*5 

d’vS 

(1 ■ y 

10*0 

■ 13 *4 . 



J2*2 

11’? 

11*2 

0*2 

7*2 

lO-C 

■ 11*4 .8 



•12-8 

IJ *8 

15-7 

0*7 , 

2-1 *7 

y.‘2' ■ 

■ ' ji’S : 



11-7 

13 •& 

12*5 

7*2 ■ 

11*0 ! 

0*'5' 

, 15*rv.'i 



12*5; 

■ ■ 13*5 

T2’2 ' 

■ 7 -a ! 

0*7 

8 *8, 

i.n-0 



14 -2 

12>2 

11*2 

0*7 

B*7 

0 *1' ■ 

;12'*S 1 



. 12-2 

10-8 

14*4 

. 

11*1. 

32*3 

S-8 ' 

11*7 



i;i*a 

! ■ 12'2 

11*2 

.■.4'*5' 

JO’S 

■10*1 .. 'i 

31*5 



14*7 

11*4 

, 14*5 

6'.*3 . 

11*3:- 

10*2 ■ 

■ T2*S.' ■ 

10*2 


14*5 

: 'I2*e , 

' lG-8 

Ifi* 

17*5' 

■■13*0- 1 

' 12*1..:'-; 

11*3 


14*8 

14*8 

! 21*5 

'• 17*8 

■v, '2'S<i . 

13*788 


15*0 


15*3 

' 

21*2 

14*3 

' 34*2 

■■ :ll*:p:^ J 

' ,.."i2*6 - ] 



PENSIONS, GEAT0IXIES 

The subjects which we deal with uraier this 
fleotioa aro pensions, gratuities, profit sharing, 
provident funds, eo-opfirative societies, grain 
and cloth shops, advances and loans, 

Fsfwio««.-*Ali monthly and time-rated worlcv 
men in the industrial establishments of Oovern- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 
provided that a minimum of teu years* service 
has been put in. CJonimntatKm up to 50 per 
cent, of the anioiint of the iuonthly pension 
is permitted in certain cases. Outside Uovern- 
nient corioerns, pemious on retirement are 
almost iiou-i‘Xiatent although sonm concerns 
give small peasiong to old employees who have 
pat in long periods of trusted and faithful .service 
but these are mostly e:x> (jnttia and cannot be 
claimed as of right, 

Qratuitm , — ^AII raihvay employees and the 
employees of local and public bodies and a few 
of the larger public companies receive gratuities 
on retirement. Gratuities are also paid to non- 
pensionablo workers who have put In not less 
than thirty years* service in' Goveranient 
concerns. 

In all oases specified periods of .qualifying 
service have to be put in before gratuities 
can be earned, Xho rules of individual adminis- 
tratiouB vary widely but the most generally 
accepted principle is MIf a month’s pay for 
each year of service limited to fifteen months’ 
pay In all. Permanent Govdenment serVantB 


who have put In loss than ten years’ active 
service are .entitled to gratuity if they are com- 
fielled- to retire on medical certificate. • 

A few large induatrM mtablwliments in India 
such as Messrs. Lever Bros, (India), Lfcfi. and 
others have started Eeiirement Benefit schemes 
whorq an account is opened for every individual 
worker to 'which a fortnight’s or III days’ pay is 
credited every year .* interest is allow'eU and the 
amount standing at a worker’s credit is paid to 
him on retirement. 

The Tata Iron and Bteel Company has institut- 
ed a gratuity schemo under which every per- 
nmneirt employee who has put in sh) years* service 
and whose salary does not exceed Its. 6U0 per 
month is eligible for gratuity equal to half a 
nionlh’s pay for every coiniJlcted year of aeivice 
subject to a maximum of 12 months’ pay, in 
certain specified cases, enipioyees \Yith less than 
20 years* service also become eligililc for gratuity. 

These are of two kinds : 
(1) coutributory, where both the emtdoycr and ' 
the employee subscribe to them; and (2) non- 
contributory where the employee alone subscribes 
to them. The Provident kutid Mules of ililfereni 
Provincial Govornments in the r'Ub-continenti 
are by *no means uniform. The Government 
of Bombay, by a notification dated 2(Jth March 
1041, made it compulsory for all Government 
servants in receipt of a monthly income of 
Es. 50 per month who ' joined Government 
advice before that date or of 35 per month, 


ludlan ilr IdukMm 

TSiJa jolju d aihf-r tint <lult* lu mibsuribo to thu 
tuivernsaent i:'£'()vkl«iit Pt-nsianabltt 

Ki'r\aut3 can only i(jm the non- 
coiitiilmtory tiection of tlio Jj’und, 

Estate ilaihvaye uud Ufdaaiice factories have 
tiieii* owa rules. iiercas it is obligatory 
for most categoriud of jmrmaiient non- 
workshop railway staffs with xaouthly pay ow 
Bpocihed limits to join the provident fund, 'vvork- 
: shop employees with HI onthiy and ditily rates 
over specihed limits are permitted to exorcise an 
Option. Once the option to join has been 
excrciaod, no withdrawal is permitted. 

Cosnptalsory Sssh^asii;®, — (Joiupulsory contribu- 
tory sdhomea fue ])j-<jvklod for all ptn’inanoni 
workmen in the tactories owned by certain 
]jublic budips .such us the Jioinbaj'- Port 
Truat ; whilst botli conipulhory and optional 
non-uontributury iiijd cojitributory sciicintis 
obtain for pemsaaeufe workiutjn in the factories 
owned by most niiiuicipalities. iUost of the 
larger public utility companies and cor])oration5 
such as the Tata electricity generating .and 
distributing plants, the Bombay J'dectric Supply 
and Tramways Campany, Ltd., and tho iiurma- 
Bheli Corporation, to mention only a few of many 
provide contributory .schemos for tho benellfe oJ 
. the majority of thoir workmen. Several. others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
estabiishineuts but imt for t licii workmen. 

The most usual amount of deduction from pay 
Is one- twelfth of tiie inoutUly pay but the a.mount 
ooafeributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent; to luo por cent, of the amount put in by 
the employee, Tim rate of interest may be iixod 
or It may iiuctuate with the rate at which 
Government or tho employer borrows money. 

Ail provident fund rules make provision for 
loans to subscribers from the balances standiiig 
at the credit of their accounts in respect of their 
own subsoriptioiiB, and for the compudfiOry repay- 
ment of those- kmns, Subscribers are eutiUed to 
withdraw their own subacriptious at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their i» 08 t 8 but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund account which representB the em- 
ployer’s subscriptions depeads on the putting in 
of fipeciiled periods of {luuUfyingsorvice— periods 
which showooiisMerable variation, ' - 

Tiip Oovcrninciit of India have drawn up 
a set of .Model JUilea for Provident Funds for 
industrial emjdayees in India. These Jtules 
were considered at tiie Fourth Meeting of tiie 
Standing Labour Committee of tiie Tripartite 
Conference iield at Lucknow in January, 1044. 

^During the year in many eases submitted 
to Adjudicators and Boards of C'ondliation, 
one of the demands of the 'workers lias been 
that tlrey should be entitled to a contributory 
provident fund, in several cases this main 
aomand has been met by the Adjudicators, 
The notable examide in this connection is that 
of coal mines in India in >yiiich, as a re.sult 
of the rcfxjmmeudations of the Board of Con- 
ciliation appointed by the Ooverument of India, 
workers in coal mines are now entitled to a 
contributory provident fund. 

Profit Sharing, — Profit sharing had so far 
been unknown In the sub-continent but some 
noiicftrns are adopthig this in their plants. 

Tata Iron and Steel Company has adopted 
scheme which provides that when the amount 
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laid tu the ehun'leJdcr.i as divitlvud exceeds 
Hh. 1 crore iluriug a itiuuieinl yenr, t-vtTy empjoyee 
who had been io the continuous emptoy f)i" the 
(lomp.any througiioiit tin* year is to reta-i^vo a 
hall' xnonth’s pay, plus an additional half a 
inonth’s pay for oVery 25 lakiis in eKecjjS of 
Us. 1 crorc paid as dividund, 

Some cotton rallls in South India Imvc linked 
up bomwe.s witii the <UvMciuis de dared by them 
and this really aiiKJuntH to a profit bonus. 
SIci’c again a uolable event wdiielj oecjirred 
during tlie year has be'cu the paynicnt of a 
iioJius whidi has been inirodueed in the coal 
rainixig industry as a rcHult of the recommend- 
ations of the Board of Conciliation ap]annted 
by the Government of India. Tlie details 
regarding the profit bonus are as follows;-—* 
Tho Board have recummended the grant 
of an annual bonus equal to four months* 
basic wages and thiit it aUoiiid he split up Into 
two methods of calculation ^ 

(a) two months* basic wages ns honns 
dependent on attendance, the qualifying periods 
b(drig 100 days per year in the case of under- 
ground workers and 20.5 d.ays per year in tije 
case of weekly, or monthly rated employees 
or surface 'svorkors, and 

(b) a bonus on the basis of two montlia*; 
basic \vagcB of those qualifying under (a) above:: 
and related to raisings dtning the year which ^ 
the Board have termed as 'Production Bonus,' 

I’hese bonuses should be admissible only to 
those who have not taken pxwfc in any illegal , 
strike during the qualifying period. 

Co-()2^erative Soeieties.'—Th^ co-operative move- 
ment has made considerable progress in 
industrial ostablishmenta all over the sub* ' 
continent notably in the south during recent 
years. Almost all railway systems have co- 
operative banks and savings banks in addition ; 
to credit societies. 

Cheap Crain and Cloth Mops.-*~-Employ*rs’. 
graiii and cloth shops wx*re very common 
during the period of the first workl war, but 
with the subsequent fall in prices, the majority 
of those shops disappeared. The Payment 
of Wages Act, lOaO, prohibits employers from 
ma. Icing deductions from w'ages or from receiving 
payments from their employees for purchases 
from employers’ shops. 

Most Ih'ovindal Governments had, iiowever, 
notified cheap grain and ciotii shops as ” amen- 
ities *' In respect of puixhaaes from which em- 
ployers may make deductions from “wages. In 
all such cases both the qualities of the articles 
sold in such shops and the prices charged for 
them are controlled by a ‘ prescribed auttiority * 
who is generally the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

As a result of the outbreak of the Second 
World War, all Provincial Governments 
have not only notiiied cheap grain and : 
cloth shops as “ amenities ” for tho purposes of 
the Payment of Wages Act but have opened 
such shops of their own aiid have also encouraged 
employers to do likewise. Tho articles sold at 
these shops are bought at wholesale prices and 
are sold, without any profit except for a small 
addition to cover '^.vorking expenses of the shops. 

With the introducUon of }i.aUonmg of certain 
food-grains in Bombay in May, ly-lfi and with 
the extension of rationing to other cities and 
areas in tho sub-continont arrangements 
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hiiUj l~v.i-n iii>nhi {UfVt'UHiiJ'in, rutu.iHipi'WoiuHjumi w prtsvojitt'dffonin-toumgtoliia 

inu ih.i|attm-‘nT^ nsnt larj'u i<tn}Joy<!rt5 of labour} work m tho factory dnriiig the 48 hours next 
fos Ihi' Oisi iMi«hroL-ht of Uovorjiua-at <>f>n1.rolU'a after the ocuurreiie.o of the acchlent AH ciasaes 
Mr/, tin siitirH in hundreflH of iadM^trial pianU in of accklents namt-iy, fatal, serious ( ^.e., «>ccKlents 
the country. H;de:s froiu tJiusu shop^ are largely which prevent a persoa returning to work tor 
on eretlit, recf/verhts being tdfeeied from pay, 21 (lays or more ) anti minor are to be 
and J dvanenio — Speaking genera llj* { 


luoat iiidnstrial eoneerns do not grant loans 
to their Workers txcej»t tlilrhig periods of an 
at*nt:c Bhort-age of tabimr when recruiting agjents 
art? ouiftowered to liquidate (iehfcs in order to 

altruct the required workers to join industry | iirvoutigation as soon as possible 

Inifc, ;di workers \Uto suhacTibe to provnlent fund enufjcs of and the responsibility for a 

fiehemes in such eoncernsH as have them or who - ■ - . .. . . . 

are members of co-operativ« credit societies can 
secure loans on easy ternia botti as to interest 


JMugistrato and in cases of any accident rcHUit- 
ing in death tt » the olilcer in charge of the police 
station in addition. 

It is the duty of the Inapcirtor of I’actories 


and to repayment. ' A f(5W conccrUH, however, 
have ?ujt /iparfc spcifiai funds for the purpose. 
‘ Advjincos '—applying? the term to tlic small 
fauni.B of money aiivano?;d agaliist earndd wages— 
on the other liand, are more widely prevalent, 
'fho Paymtint of Wages iVet empowers Provincial 
Govijruinents to franKi rules for tho regulation 
of these advances i/ut no interest on such 
adva7ie«is is now permitted. 

The system of giving advances Is fairly 
eonmion in the tea ]?hiiitations of A.s.sam juid 
in the IJengal area, 'fho average amount of 
advance, iiowevf3r, is liomiiiai, 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 

Ail railways have -undertakon extensive 
Bchemes of safetydirat propaganda including the 
putting up (A safety postijrs ami safeguards both 
in Bijglish and in the vernaculars at all ju'O- 
mhient points and places ; the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ; 
publication of special articles with photographs 
in railway nmgaaines; addresses and nmglc* 
latitern lectures ; and the organisation of speoisl 
safetydirst committees in the larger workshops. 

The Mxllowners' Association, Bombay, has 
done a considerable amount of good work of a 
pioneering character in connection with Safety- 
first measures, W^orking in coiijun<;tkm with 
the Safety-first Association of India, the 
Association, drew up a Safely Code for the 
Cotton Textile Industry and this Code was 
published and put into oj>erati«n from August 
lUiO. It is of interest, to note that most cot.tou 
mills in Alinufdubad bud also e.stablishcd safety- 
first cuminittees by the (?nd vf the year 1030. 
Factory .Bepartnumts in all Fro^'ince.s do all 
they pa.=3.sihly nan in improving safety measures 
in factories, Hhice the beginning of tlie Socond 
W'orld War of 1030 special utt(inlioii has been 
paid to ordnance ^vorks uonscqueiit on the 
employment of w'orkers not ordinarily used 
to maeiiiue siiop hazards. 

Accident^.— Tho Indian Factories Act 
requites the manager to rcjport all accidents 
Wfiich cause deatli or bodily injury whereby the 


fatal or serif jus 7iC(ddent, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if 
it is found that the death or sorious injury result- 
ed frtjm any jutringement of the provisions of 
tho Act or of the rules framed under the Act, 
'riie Act also requires notice to ha given of an 
accident which is duo to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a Provincial 
Govtjrninent, even though no iujiixy may have 
resulted therefrom to any person. 

Tho proviskms contained in the Indian Mines 
Act with regal'?! to the reporting of accidents 
are tsomewhat similar to those contained in the 
Factcuies Act but witli the dilftTence that every 
accident which occurs in a mine has to be ;; 
recorded in a special register to be kept for the 
i.purpose. 

Section 32 (b) of the Factories Act, 1934 
makes it obligatory on all factory owners to 
maintain stores (»f first aid appliances and to 
ju'ovido for their enstody' in accordance \yith 
rules to be framed by Provincial Crovernments. 
ill the matter. 

In recent years the Qovefnment of India 
have been evincing a very .great deal of interest 
in industrial safety. Two years back Sir Wilfrid 
(Jarrett, Chief Inspector of Factories in the 
tJuited Kingdom, was officially Invited htTc' 
to look into the many questions dealing with 
factory ' administration and industrial safety. 

A now office called the Office of tho Obiuf Advisor, 
Factories has been started at Delhi and tJiis 
office iHsuey from time to time vahiabio iitcr- 
atufe on tiie subject of indii.striai safety. 

In regard to iiihic.s also much more attention is . 
being paid to the question of safety. Provision ' 
h!i,s been made for the training of miners in 
first-aid and according to tho latest Bopoit 
of tlio Chief Inspector of Mines, in the year 1944, 
ccrtiiieafces in first-aid were awarded to 92 
persons. There- are also in. tho mining areas 
two rescue training centres where training has 
been given for fighting fires, etc, in coal mines. 
Tiie table below shows tlie number of minor 
and fatal acchlents in Indian factories and 
mines in the years 1930, 1943, 1944 and 1945 


Year 

FACTOEIES , j 

MIKES * 

'Minor 

Fatal 

Alinor 

Fatal 

1989 

29,948 

2£1 , 

10,684 

285 

1943 

48,799 

381 

9,000 

328 

1944 

65,338 

348 

8,046 i 

356 

1945 

68,776 


8,724 1 

307 


. 
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■ ^AMEmTiES - 

Thfi ^maval puUry by Govwniu ut 

in prfjvbiiiji? qiinrku’!i lor thi.! lalioui' 
in tlioir indjnu.riai e-stiabliyhriionts is to <lo ;ao 
W hen hmdH permit; but uaiuiliy only wiierc 
eoiuUtioOJi are such that private enterpriBe 
doe^ not adfuiuateJy meet the dcinarui for houa* 
ing, or •where it ia necessary for spetfial reasons 
to provide quarters for certaiu classes of atulf 
near to their work plarea. 

Tlu?a 0 princiiJles appear to bo generally 
followed hy ju’ivute cuuipaiues and c.uiit'erns. 
im well, espudaliy by eoal-jiihn.' owners in iliiuir 
aiul Orissa, and augar-cauo grtiW(?rs and tea 
plan Lera in AbHum. The e.oUi<Mles iu tlicJluiria 
coaUudd arc amply aiid edieieritiy cfpiijrped 
with ii,|!jjri>ved lype-s of lioiises whose, tbssign, 
eonskaiotujn, ventilation and goiiieral aruenities 
are coiitruhed by IJie .Uiaria Mines Board of 
lioalth. livery Uouae in the ccaiUlelda has t<i 
be licensed amt lit'oiises are not granted luilesw 
thc'.stuudards are eomplied witla if laboiircn’a 
are found in occiipathjn of uulieeiisnd liouses 
the nauiHgeim‘nt is liable to prosec* utioii. liven 
so, however, aewu'diug to a recent ud Im' in- 
vestigutiuu, it was found that a considerable prrj- 
portion of the milling community had not 
been provided with housing and tiiat there was 
Jarge congestion in the houses already provided 
by tho mines. Tip) general consensus of opinion 
also now is that one of the reasons is the 
migratory habits of the minors and timir uii- 
willingness to put in long spells of work in the 
mines. Accordingly, the Coal Mine?? Labour 
Housing and General Welfare ifiiml, bus 
decided to give a higher luiorifey to sciietncB 
for housiug the miuers according to new and 
improved designs. Thus, a target for building 
f>0,U00 houses for the miners has been laid 
down of wdiicli about 3,0U0 houses arc already 
under coiiHtruetion. In Assam, all residential 
cmj[iloyees on tea estates are provided with 
rent-free quarters in barracks or ‘ lines ' as Lhcy 
arc called. Almost ail sugar factories provide 
liytisitig for their employees beeautse the fact<jries 
are located near largo sugar-cane plantatiojis. 

Pioneers in Housing. — The pioaoor 
in the held of indu'drial housing has btjcu 
done by the railwa,ys which have spent m’-arly 
50 crom of rupees to date in provitUng ad- 
equate residential quarters for dillV.rout classes 
of tiieir wnployeus, aud by tiie Government i->f 
Bombay who have built 207 chawls with nearly 
17,000 tenements for industrial labour in JJojnbay 
€ity. The rents of the tenements in these 
.cluiwk vary from lls. 5 to ils. per month. 
'The chawis are situated at Kaigaum, VVurli, 
Sowri and at JKfLisle lload. The j\lutii(;{ puli this 
of Oalctdta, Bombay, Cawnporc, Madras and 
Karachi, the Calcutta and Bombay Burt TTusts 
and the improvenirnt Trust in ,Bo)ni)ay have 
doati much, to house tlioir own labour and also 
to supply l6w-reafccd tenements for other classes 
of industrial workers. 

•perhaps the most outstanding schemes of 
Industrial housing conceived in the sub-oontinont 
by private omploycra are those laiimihed by the 
Tata Iron and Bi^d Company, Ltd. at Jainshed- 

gS the Hnipresa Mia under the. agency of 
irs. Tata Sons Limited at Kagpur and 
Co-operatiye Housing Scheme of the Madura 


Miib!. ^ I'lif* Tata Iron awl Bteol Uompuiiy 
lui*^ laid uut tlui r.'.*wu of dauislwdpuu on thirdeu 
City lines, and litul, up to .lune, 1045 constructed 
8,428 houses of dilferciit types h)r Its employees 
and Ints now a fiirllier esttinsivo programioo 
of hou-^iog construction in hand uig SiMju as tho 
diilieuit coiiditiuus crc*ated by the war are 
rciutn'cd. 

Many of the jute mills in the Bengal area 
and cotton mills in Bombay t^ity and other 
centre have provided housing for a percentage 
of their total stall's ])ufc tho majority of textile 
workers in the suh-coutiueut are not housed 
by their employers. 

it is of interest to observe that tiie Govern- 
ineut ol India, following the rccoinuienduticm 
made by the Iloyal fJonuniasioa on Indifiu Lai)Our 
in Ihu matter, amended tlte i^aml Aciiiusitiou 
Act in such a way us to enable owners of indus- 
(,rial eoucerns to acquire land for tho erection of 
workers’ d well inga. 

The Ouvcrnnicnfe of Bombay, finding it 
desirable to take powers to control labour 
jiousing and sanitation iu areas outside municipal 
mid cantonment Uinits, ennctefl iiie Bombay 
JMuu-urban Laiiotir. Ikmsiug Banitatiuii and 
Provision Shoi)S Act, 1944 iu the month of 
Aptil, lUd4, 

finder the above Act, frovernmeut have the 
jfcnver to ntako reguiations in respect of any 
non-mnniciijal or non-caiiionmcnt area or any 
emidoyer in respect of housing and sanitation. 
Jt is also proposed to levy a small tax on the 
employers to tUianee Industrial liouaing. 

JDespitc ail the efforts made by Governmente, 
co-operative sodHles, however, industrial 
liousing, in the sub-continent continues to he 
most unsatisfactory, particularly in the large ur- 
ban arcus such as Bombay, Ualcuttu, (Awapore, 
Aiuuedabi'id, etc. 'fhis has bcmi referred to 
in detail in the Main lleport f>f the I.abour 
invcstigutiuii Committee and certain HUggestkuis 
have team made for tackling Mm problem. Tha 
Coniuiittce have come to the conclusion that 
industrial liousing cannot bo regarded as tho 
restjoii'sibility of the employer and must bo 
regardud tin a resimnsibility of the State just 
as ctUn;atloa aud medical relief are respon- 
si bill ties of Bovernmont. 

The Government of India are BOtiously tack- 
ling the question of housing of ndnera and 
already a fair start has been made in this 
direction. 

Shelters, CaBteBn5---"Scetion Bll (1) of the 
Indian kaetoriea Act, BUM, makes it obligatory " 
for all factories employing more than 150 4vbricer» 
to ])rovide adc<piate shelters for tim use of 
wuricers during perioils of rest. Apart from 
this almost all large industrial establishments 
did provide tiilin room.s and rest shelters for 
thfiir workjnen. Most concern.s had also per- 
mitted the establishment of tea stalls on the 
prcniiaes hut apart from this, little effort had 
been made to run oo-opi.)ratlve canteens on the 
lines of timse widch are {Associated with most 
of the largo fautorics in tho West* 

Pioneer work in this direction had been done 
by Messrs, B. 3). l8assoon <S5 Oo. in Bombay. 
This Company had established large canteens 
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ra.sr lsor< Hu! nf .staff' and tin'* 

f'sr a»|at}Ji5£! nf ; sHi.i fint wap’ 

111 ihi; at aalual nist. ’J'Ih 

had al'-M * .daidisfa'd n Ijostaj for hoarditti.'; ami 

its })i»or wunicit worheirf, 
ill ,^fu,y. VXl{K the Miliowan-B’ Assinajafioji, 
Boiahay, rpeotinnauth-fi t.o ai! its moiisJ-er 
i))iil!j that Uay Hliouhi oHtnbli.ds aanti’aus 
with tho holp of the iiidiun Xmi Miirkat Kxi«iii- 
iiJtm Houi’d, The iou was adt>]*tui hy a 

iniiaher of miHs niai penoisiTou to make dedue* 
tlons fro!)i the wncit'-'i of workei^i on ol 

fiantetni oou|Kms Bold to thvm wm uruoted hy 
the Thief JuBpreior of F:iet*»rif'H, fkmit.uy, oa Ihe 
uudorfi! and li!g fiiafc fhrt caTdeeiis were rim ou a 
basis. ,■■,■■ 

Tiio Tata iron atiil. , Steel Com|iatiy maini.aiii 
a linmiier of resfaoraiils iiiside tixeir works 
at .lamtdii d|iur wiijr'h riisure whoh hojiste ojeals 
and relVe.duiieiUH tu Tne workiuf a at euirt |.riee. 
A Wotiii'ji’s lirsi, Ihai.-o har-i ako tifcn {»ro\ided 
where. wuiHrii euiployee.s ean wash and (diatme 
and h-ave itieir hiihi(-.s to he looked afler in their 
uhsent-e, thesf hahies behyo sejweii -wiili loiik 
and bheuits freti of ehart^e. 

At nul the niMdle of tlu- year I'dlS tho frovi ire 
meat ot India renoinmended to idl rinployeiv, 
throuyh the f‘Jnsplo,M-n's’ I’erieration of India and- 
the Aihlnilla Oifianisation of imlnstrial iimploy- 
t‘rSj tlie opening up of more etmteens for workers, 
fu Oetnher iiMd, Uin Cenirjil Ihsani of Uev- 
emio is.sned instriuitions - to all I neonie-Tux 
aut liorJties stafint? that any inenrred by 
etuployei’H in ntuning eauteems for tvorkers 
rdtotild he allowed as li revenim io.ss in a.«st*Hsjn<j 
ine.orne and excess profits tax while cost of 
buHdiijp' find Cfpiipment of cantCGns would be 
diark’Ciibio as ciipital experiditiiro. 

An article on *Cantef'nsfor Indnstrhil Workers’ 
published at pages 210 and 220 of the March, 
1014 issue of the IntHan liahonr Gazette gives 
the available statistics on the subject. 

The. rmihin IVa Marktif, Kxi'ausion Board 
wliirh maintains five working centre^ in India 
and .Pakistan at .ifomhay, C.ahnitta' Ahulras, 
Lalif>re and (Jawiijiorf! orgiUdscR neiv eantoens 
in industrial estalilisimients. It has a large 
trained statTfor thib purpose. 

The w.‘ir witnessed a very large expauRion 
in tile provision of eantctais in Indian industry 
from north to south. By an aiueiidiuent of 
the Imlitui Fa<d.orie.s Act, it h.a.s been made 
compulHury for all factorii'-s emidoyirig more 
than 251) ]:ier.sans to set up (santfieria iin'o'iithrrnity 
with prcstulhcil standards and conditions as 
regards construction, accommodation, equip- 
ment, foodstnfls to be served and the 
prices to he charged, representation of the 
W'orkinen in tho bmteen, etc, 

INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 

Such statistic, .« of health and mortality as are 
colhictcd and published in tho sub-continont 
roiato to tho whole commimity and no statistics 
are compiled separately for indnstrial workers 
alone. In the absence of such data it is not 
possible to generalise about these matters. 

The War witnessed a tremondoua drive 
against the scourge of malaria espeeially in tho 
coalfields of W, Bengal and Bihar. For a time 
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ihn wliolc tupmuisatirm for fighting malaria by 
Ihc u^i3 of 1), 1). T. was iuKcn over hy the army 
and dfatlis front malaria went down to a <‘on- 
.‘•■idcraldc cxient in a cmiplo of years' time. 
The haboor Welfare .Fund which has bwen 
snirtcd in the collierica is also ^ponding largo 
amounfs for fighting the .scourge of inularia. 

In the tea plant atioim of A.Rsnni and the 
Ih.mgal area iim Indinu Tea Assficiaiion 
spending k'liPgf; sums of money in nr<k*r to 
ri'duce the incidence of nuilaria. Fveu so, 
fiowcvci, in many oi' tlic industrial towns and 
In t-iic tea jdautations, t!j£’ro h Htill a large amount ' 
of illness ri^sulting in absenteeism ami loss 
of produf'liou. 

Although ilnuv is not niucli evhlencG of tlie , 
(‘xietence of OiS'upiitional disea.scs notiiied 
undcT tho AVorkmen’s hoiupi.msation Act in 
fftc mining and factory industries * of India, 

I his may parlly he duo to the defective arrange- 
ments vdiicli exi.'it for deteiding .such dlseaHe.s. 
hdicosi.s iui a cun.'dderahle scale is, however, 
to bn found in (hi? gold mines In Kolar. 

As in most t.l)iiu;.s connected with the wadfare 
of bi hour, tile railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of tlu) pjovtMiun made for medical 
aid and relief. All railwayB nuiintain fulJy 
equipped hoBpitalR with qualified surgeon*, 
phyaicians .and nursing spiffs at suitable centres y 
in addition to fully equippeil dispensaries in 
charge of »pi.'diili*d medical ofiicer.s at all places ; 
where there are suificieiit numbers of workers to 
justify them. 

The dovernmont of India have provided - 
adcjjimte medical fachiUes in most of their own 
estahlishments .such as Judian hlavai dockyard 
and the various Ordnance and Amimmitlon 
Factories, Several of the larger innnieipalities 
and public bodies such as the Port Trusts also 
maintain their own hospil uls and dispensaries ■ 
for the bcniiit of ihelr ^vorkers. Following 
tiie icml of Government and pnbHo and local , 
bodies in the matter, almost all tlic largii labour : 
employing eslabihhmeuts-— cotton and jute 
mills, mines, eiiginccrhig workshops, tea planf.a- 
tions, etc.— maintain dispensaries. Thu Tata 
Iron tind Bteul <‘!ompa!iy conducts a largo 
lioRpilal with spucinl surgical, maternity and 
gyumcologieal wards in addition to six dispen- : 
sariea and two first aid stations at Jarnslnmpur 
both for its own omplayee.s and for the public. ' 
.\il einployiM's of the Company and tiair families 
rucoivc free treatment. 

It has been stated already ihat Government 
have norv introduced in the Assembly a bill 
for licalth iuHiirance, Tlic bill provides for 
both nicdii'iil and inonefary relief. When it 
become, s an Act and tho necessary organi-^ntion 
is sc.t up for its impiuinentatioii, it is to bo 
hoped that ilisease and death among indnsirial 
workers will bo reduced to a conHidcrablu extent. 

HOLIDAYS WITH FAY 

Jn the sub-coiitiiient, holidays with pay have 
hitherto been enjoyed by ,a very small por- 
eentage of the pojmlatiorL and most leave, 
wherever it ha.s been granted, has been without , 
pay, BxceptiouK wore : workmen in Govern- 
ment and railway Victories and in the industrial 
cstaliiisbments of local bodies, public utility 
eomx>anics and in the factories of petroleum and 
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histallatiuiH tiuii u fr-w otiiif'r s;oiH;ernH , Utt-rt'ibre, to uo over ihe )L!r»>mid av;un exce 


Iilif! (binmil Miitijj'.'j nndui). I'-td., Ford Mo} ora 
(India), f.td., F^nvnr JiroK. {Ijulia), f,td.» 

and (.Godrej ami Uoyce MnnulVuduilm!; C‘o,, Ltd* 

All pt ruiimriit snunf.ldy nit<‘d nnploytie» iu 
GoTornnient fa(itorinsin aliiiidn^I rleH urn niititlnri 
to k’iive \iitli puy — in tlin csmc ot tlio ooncnrns 
viTidor the Govorainnnt of Tiuiia, accortiiiiK to tiio 
Fiinflftinental JiuFs ; and fur the hiotorkiH uNVimd 
and noiiiTolied by thf) Frovindal Govornmerita 
aceordhi!:^ to the Civil Servit'o Jlegniations in force 
at the time in the dilferent proviuces. 

ilaily rated eniploynoH juid certuhi eaf.e!iorie5! 
of nu'iiiak and pinen rated woiin'i'rf are (.'overnod 
by BpetuiiI’or<l(‘r8 .miiltul to each ea«e. AuMiordiiii' 
to tim Tides V'Jiifdi are in operafion ,at j>ri>seut, 
tlie luinimuni ]H;riod of leiive, witii {lay which 
can be fiarned i*y all jumnanerit Gnv(3rniiJeijt 
servants is about a imnith for everj" (deven 
m(jnth.s of duty jilus ton to twenty days casual 
leave in every caieiidar year. 

The leave rules for railway workshop nieii wlto 
Joined tnifore the 1st 8t‘pteinljer 1028 vary not 
only between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates when the men were ilrst 
engaged ; iudr all leave rules of Strvt-t; owned 
Itailways have now been standardised on the 
basis of those laid down by the Army Ilejiart- 
ment;. Leave rules for those emxdoyees who 
joined before the date ineiitioneii are more 
liberal. 

Perhaps the most liberal leave rules in any 
private fiKlustrial tmdertakiug in the. sub- 
continent arc those to bo frtnnd in the U‘ata 
Iron and Steel 'vVorks in S^amsiiedpur where 
all xnonthiy rated workers receive one month's 
leave with full pay for every year of service 
wltli the right to accumulate leave up to three 
months and five tiays' casual leave and two 
days’ festiv.'d leave with pay. In additiOTt, 
niuntldy rateil employees drawing Rs. SO and 
over get six months’ furlough on Imlf pay or 
three months’ furlough with full pay after 
every seviui years’ service. Daily rated w'orkers 
paid monthly get two festival days leav<v and 
fourteen days* privilege* leave with pay for every 
year of .service which can be acciinudated up 
to a iriaximum of six weeks ; and dailji' rated 
workers paid wTckiy get five d.ays casual leave 
with pay. One d.‘iy oif with full pay, k given 
to all workers on Founder’s Day. 

Dnder the Holidays with Pay Act of lO-ih, 
the factory emplayeea are entitled to holidays 
with i><ay not exceeding 10 days in the year. 
However recently the tendency for many units 
particularly in Huutfi India, has been to allow 
holidays with pay in. excess of this limit. In 
many of the recent awards of Adjudicators, 
leave witli pay up to 14 days has been awarded. 
It is noticed generally that in the south the 
pfoylsion of holidays with pay is much more 
geiieroiiB than in Hombay and iu tlio north. 

WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

The Bepprfcs oif the Labour Invesligation 
Committee, on labour conditions in 36 odd 
industries' as also Hieir Main lleport contain 
detojUed ami com,pre)b.onsive iidbrmation re- 
garding labour welfare undertaken in various 
Provinees and iadustHes and it is uimecessary. 


briedy t{> refer lo the most sahent featur(,-H of 
welfare work that, is being tbute iu the eoimtry, 

iJji1.il reee.ntly the (lovernmeut uf India bnd 
not iiudnrtuken .‘my aethbie-, to po>mot.t* the 
welfan* of indtHt.rial labour employeil in t 'em nil 
ivtui.'erus. Reeeutly, luuvevcr, they have tlone a 
great deal iu f Ins ivs]>eet, Ueferenee haw ah'eudy 
been made to tlic institution of the flfia.! Mineg 
Labour Welfare lihmd. Proposals for levying 
a fU'.ss to (‘roato .a welfare fimd i'or tea plantations 
is also under consUteration. 

I’he Provincial Governments inyve. also given 
up their policy oi: la fa ire iu reuard io wep 

fare work. Tim first big Ht(:)p In this direction 
was taken during thi; regitue of Tlio Popular 
iVlinistries during tlm ye.‘.vr.g lUtl 7-311 ■when the 
Bombay (lOAUU'imient iuslil-uted a large Welfare 
Department- and undertoolc welfare, aetivitJes 
tfiem.yelves for all imlu.stiiai workers in the 
principal iiulusi.rial t,owns in Bomliuy. Duvlng 
warthnctlm Bombay tfovenimeut and the V>. .F. 
Governinffiit have directly embarlced on a 
policy of providing welfare meagui'eg and .Bengal 
and Sind followed Huit. We, may reproduce 
below from tim Labour .liiYestigniion(Jf>miuiltee*s 
Main Rf‘])ort, the welfare aetivitieji of Urn variuu.H 
J.Vovimual Governments : - - 

Pfovincest.— In 3030, the Bombay Guveni- 
nitmt .first organised model welfare centre,?. 
The expenditure sanctioned iu that year wag 
Ks. 1,20,(100 but li has gone up to Ks. 2,60,000 
during 101-4-41). In all, there are now 27 centres 
clas.siUed under four c?l.asse8*--* A * , ‘B% *0% 
and * .]> At Bombay there arc B ’ A ’ class, 

0 ‘ C * Class ami 4 ‘ D * class eemtrea, located 
in various parts -of tho city; at Ahimniabad, 

1 * A ' class and 4 * G ’ class ; at bholapur, there 
are D ‘O' class centre.?; at jiubli only I *C' 
class centre. Ko * B * class eenfru has yet 
been opened. * A * Class centres have a full- 
time nursery school for chihirea ; a women’s 
section provMing litcnn^y, sowiug and 
embroidery classes ami suitable games;' 
outdoor g.ames and gymnasium with all facilities 
for luenf and separale arraiigemeiits for water- 
taps and show'or baths for bot.li men .and -H'oineii. 
Static as well as eircMdating libraries are attached 
to these ceiitros ; radio sets are ijrovided ; 
monthly cinema sliow,s are arranged ; and well 
mpiipped dispensaries are aiiaelied. ‘B ’ class- 
cejitres are intended to be a replica of ‘ A ’ 
class centres but on a very miicli smaller scale, 

' 0 ’ class centres provide indoor recreation iiml 
educational, facilities, static and dycnlating 
libraiiea and diapoiiBnriea. D ’ class centres 
provide only outdoor recreation, such as ga-raes 
and sports. The centres have been very popular 
and the response from workers has been quite 
eneoiii’aging. 

In they^ United Fro vinces a new Dexiartment 
of Labour was created in 1937, wit-h a .Labour 
Commissioner and a Ij/ibour Officer whose 
duties Tvero mainly to keep In constant touch 
with tiio labour situation in Cawnpore and 
adopt coiieiliatfon measures wlieu necessary. A 
Welfare. liepaTtment under an experienced 
Superintendent has now been created to provide 
healthy recreation and wholesome amenities 
of life, to workers, Iteecntly, a iiabour Welfare 
Superiiitemlent also was appointed to carry 
on welfare work among women and children. 
Three types of Welfare C-entres — ‘A*, ‘B* 


Labour 


finii ‘t-’ — ah ifnr.-vivt nuju^u-rh’iu 28 in ali huvn 
Is^nn fisjMtt'il. Tiars, in ’‘A* 

4 ‘ i» * ami Ts ‘ <;* Itavo hi-ta^ 

'.' opemd; ' la Aj!i% I '* A * ■ a'trtn* ; 'lii 

■ ■' laiclnu'jw,' ' .Ji " ■ '* B piaBS' ' Jn .vA-ligarh, 

1’'lia»KcUmi ami rialwrajip'iir, ! 
1 ‘ IV Vlad'S aiifl 1. ' (V cltibs eoutre eai‘h ; anti 
iji AlialuifKid and .^lirzapur, 1 ‘B’ darii? fentre 
i‘rn‘h. ■ ■ 

Tilt! twtul liud;'!'!: fur tin* fn'rst (10{?7) 
W!Li Hilly .Rjt, iU.OOtl blit iii 1045*41) Bs. 1,57,1100. 
ha^ !»«'< n panctioin’tl. " A ’ da-^s c^iutmi pruvidr 
iiifdhui aifi, r«'t'reution, rdnaafiun, lauh'riisly 
anti 1 ‘htM sjairlH /in«l and 

phydrial t^'aini«^^ ‘ B ’ t-cntifs provitln 

all the aliovr, thooi'b on ii snsaHei' h«*a1<5. 
dai^ii are of the iiuture of worknien's 

oinhB, wifh a readinu: room, alihraty, and Indoor 
iiutl onrdHftr ^oniieK!. l>i-pen,wndw are aftnehcd 
to both ‘ A * and * }i ' ida-H eeidrt ; anti a 
Iraiiual rnidvjfe iw riff ah attioids at eat ‘h centre 
to wa.di, ladhe rnnl roa;; uj;:??* the uendcerH’ 
(‘hlUlren, to Piderfain iheni with iiiit'refetiniL? 
"ainoH and tt) f^erve tlani hot nulk~-nll frt-e 
of elKu^e. 51oret»ver. indiidrial and ioritriie- 
tional daH-tPit are iidd for \eonien and edrB of the 
wortinT da-., S«‘ehrj:. kiutthvf, embroidery 
and other U'-'dut ilonit .die arts urn ah-o (aiiLdit. 
Jaduites and h'etrjres .are rsnMna<'<l ; a nnrnher 
of iilLfht sdttjols are rnn tor imesn ){fenu‘y ; 
.'unl hooks and Ftutionery art* provided free, 
of eo.st. dinenia sdunvH are arranaed for 
workers ami timir families, and dramatic dubh 
have ht*en BUceeKsfully orj^n nined at wnue eeulre.s. 
(h*c».sk){iaUy, hahy sIujwh, mu.sie partieK, ami 
iiufs^hahimH are also aiTantred. 'J'heno Welfare 
tjenkes have been very popular. 

Till ih40. the (loverninenfc of old nndividod 
Bengal jihtvo ^mnta to private, or^janinationa 
for the beiidlt of labour but thn total amoiuits 
were very small ( lls. 5,005 only in lOlhMO ). 
In itl40, iiowever, bed«le.s tbcBo ftrants, Boveni- 
inent inaile a start with ten TVidfare Oeiitres, 
and in 1044-45, there wore in all 41 (Jentres. 
Tlie aetivitiea of the (Jentres consist of ediiea* 
tloiml dafises, indoor and onitloor frames, leyrn- 
iiasiurus and roereational fadHties' ilko radio, 
j!?rauiO]>hDiie and cinema sIjqw.s, Considering 
that Bengal is iiuliistriaily a very advanced 
area with a large working <‘iass popnlatiori, 
the paltry sum of II ». ;i4,720 speut mt welfare* 
meaflures in 1944-45 aiipears hardly adeTuate. 

I The Hind Gi>veriuni*ut liave .started two i 
Welfare Oi’iitres in Karachi with provision 
for a gymiiasiuiii, indoor an<i outdoor mtmes, 
a r<*ading room and a library, 'J’ho* centres, 
however, have not been a success for xvanfc of 
adequate fua<lB and supervision. 

Other I’rovincial Governmdhts have done 
next t<» nothing in the direotion of welfare 
amenities for workers and have imiiuly ('ontended 
themselves with sugge, sting to eruploycrs the 
desirability of doing certain things to improve 
the living conditions of their employiics. Under 
Instructions from the Central Government, 
f^Provineial Governments have taken stops to 
encourage the starting of cost-price grain shops 
and co-operative sucieties in industrial ostafolish- 
lueuti, for supplying the necessaries of life to 
workers at cost or concessional prices/ 

Coming to the Htates, one finds that apart 
from a few exceptions, the State Administrations 
have done littio by way of labour welfare work. 
The Mysore Government have opened two 
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Beerraiion Centres In working class areas in 
ikmgaloru (Tly with provbioii for indoor 
uaioc;, a reading room, a library and weekly 
UiaUuw^. Between JKid and 400 labourers 
visit f.'ficli centre dally. 

During wartime, the Baroda Government 
started a movennuit for establishing co-operative 
) redit and thrift societies with ;t view to en** 
cfiuragliig the Baving Imhit amonust workers, 
Ho far, go mciefiea ,with a memlMirshlp of 24,511; 
have been e,<t{il>Ii.shed. The sehemc was at: 
fu’Ht Yolujifary but ha.s recently be^m made 
cmupulstuy. The deposited money W'as to bo 
reitji'iicd iifter iht' war. This was part of a 
programnu*. of miti-inlintioiutry measures, but 
Is likely to (MUitinuo during peace-time as wdU ; 

Employer*^ Activities, — During recent 
ycar.s, Gu.tc w.-jh (joiHiderablc extension ju tlie 
welfare activifit'B done by eniidoyers wliich 
gpiu rally tak(^ th« form of provision of 
tli'-ia'iisary, rf'st shelter, institution of creches, 
provision’ of cantociH, etc. 5rosfc t*f tho 
•jroutid ha.s btjeii covered eisewiu'rc but it may 
be hidpfu! to luing it all together in a brief 
iununmry. ' . . •■■■ ■’ 

'j'he 'fa (a Iron and Htoel Go. provide an up- 
io-iIa(e attd W'cll-equipped iiospital with 1(3H 
ticds and a qualified medical stf<fl', a nctwwk 
of primary ami Bcobmlary st'hools, gymnasiums, 
chil>s w'ith facilities, for indoor and outdoor 
guiues, e;mtcciis, creciies, eo-operativo stores, etc. 
The Dellii Cloth and General Mills have 
constituted an Employees’ Benefit Fund to 
hnance welfare measures, w'hich inelude 
Gratuities, Pensions, Provident Fund, Sickness 
Insurance, * educational tacilities for workers* 
children, night stdiooln for adults, a vocational 
Kohobl, Jibrarlas and -rending rooms, hospitals, 
gynmasiuras, creches, sports dul)S, swimming 
pools, draraatio clubs, , theatres,, facilities . for 
oxtmraion, canteens, messes and gralnajiops. 
'Jbe Bindiingham and Carnatic Mills of Madras 
have an excellent system of wxdfare w'ork, in** 
finding achools, mess rooms, a co-operative 
r.Ofiety, workmen’s stores, an amboJanco corps, 
athletic associations, etc. Tim British India 
Coi‘l>oraMon of Cawnpore provide schools for 
hoys and girls, sjiorts, dispensaries, maternity 
and eldld welfare centres, club-rooms, a hospital, 
a Widows' TTomo, etc. Tlie Bogg Siitherland 
Group of Mills, Cawnpore, has provided Schools 
for adiilt.s and children, play grounds, indoor 
and oxitdoor games, radio and well-equipped 
creches. The T. "K, Industries of Cawmpore, 
have createtl a Trust with Its. 3,00,000 for 
providing several schools, a swimming pool 
a ml other amenities for their workmen. The 
Enijiress Mills of Nagpur have provided 4 ’well- 
equipped dispensaries, a central primary school, 
ICIruiergarten classes, a co-operative society, 
a .siokness benefit fund, a jxensious scheme, etc. 
The Madura Mills provide a well-equipped 
dispensary, a co-operative store, a thrift society, 
a workers* saving fund, a child welfare centre 
and creches, and a tea canteen. Besiiles, they 
have contributed a sum of lls. 25,000 for 
operating an association called ** The Madura. , 
Labour Uiiion Welfare Association ”, to which 
they arc also paying a monthly contribution 
of Es. 1,000. The association conducts 
schools for adults and children, indoor and 
outdoor games, a reading room and a library* 
The Calico Mills of Ahmedabad have provided 
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STANDARD OF LIFE 


Tho l^nnihay ^)^Hc•o rju'i-k'i oni 

two oiqu /rit-a ff ir wurkiiip 

.i» iioriibay C'iiy im<^ in 
ftnfl the othfif.’ in U)32'ii3 ruid the ri!;nilt!?i 
Wfsrc imHished in t lift yen ra and 

reapoctlwly; Ar lina nlfci’uly Ym^n niontioiiftil, 
filmUar cnqidiiftjV uero alao conduotod in 
Ahmftdahad ufjd Bholapnr eififta and tho rastift; 
of both tliftao eudkilfta were pubiiaJicd In the : 


vear 19£^'. In Afadrns, the Pireofcnr of 
rndnairlftB nuhliahed in 1038 thft rcaults of an 
in<i)iirv info the family bmkets of industrial 
wartek in onfaruzed and Tinorganked industries 
hi Madras City tiondueted under tho direction of 
the ConnniSi^iouer of Labour. A number of 
family hudgtits were also coUocfced at Cawn- 
pore ill tile OhVtcd Provinces and at I«ragpur 
■and Jubbnhiore in tfio Central Provinces 
with the object of compiling cast of living , 
iudexes. , , ' 


The following table givt. s the peveciitagc diatribiif Ion of cxpencUturfl s- 


Groups 

Bombay 

<i9i{24l{) 

Ahmcriabad 

(19.33-36) 

Hilolapur 

(1026) 

' Nagpur 
(1027; 

JTubbuI" 

pore 

(1927) 

atfldrfts 
(1088) • 

Food 

40.00 

40,31 

05 
: rj« ■ 

■ 

■ 64.10 

60.00 

62.68 

Fuel and iighfc , , , . ; 

7.11 

9.06 

9.00 , 

9.02 

7.06 , 

6.67 

Clothing,. .. ,. 

7.75 

0,12 

11.80 

10.70 

10.80 ; 

4.50 

House rent 

12.81 

10.07 

6.27 

1.92 

1.44 

11. U 

MiaceJIaneous .. 

25.73 

23.95 

23.02 

13.00 

13.75 

25.00 

Total . , 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. OQ 

100,00 

100.00 , 


2fOT13. — The figures are hot «lric% comparable duo to dliforonces in the items included in the 
tiltfcrout groups. 

The standard of life is more often than nob conditioned by the sko of the family and Its Inoomb*'.: 
The following figures arc of interest in this connection ; — 


I::.}:.; yV;. /-y: 

Bombay 

Ahmeda- 

bad 

Sholupur . 

Nagput , 

lubbtii- 

peie 

Mndrae 

Average sko (of the lamlly 
inpetfionB) 

3.70 

4.05 



’8.76 



1 Es. A. p. 

Its. a. p. 

IlsLa* p: 


Its. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Average monthly Income , , 

60 1 . 7 

1': 

46 6 0 

;:':'.30^14^i:0 





THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


The earliest : known unions wore (1) 
the Bombay MilJhands' Association, a loose 
.orgahlsatloh formed in 18 BO for the purpose of 
mflmoriaJijiing Oovernment for improvements in 
factory law and which soon became nioribunti 
after the imssing, of the 1801 Act ; • : (2) the 
Anialgainated Society of , Pallway Servants of 
.India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo* 
Imllaufl and Domiciled ISuropeana omployeil on 
railways, more as a friendly society than a 
•whnhination’ifor securing concessions;. (8) a 
Printers* Dnion started in Calcutta in 1908 ; and 
(4) the Bombay Postal Dnion whioli was formed 
in 1907. 

The Katngar Hitwardhak Sabha, Bombay, 
which came into, existence in . 1910| was a i 


body of social worirors who were Interosted In 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the: 
workers than of the workers. Apart from the 
cases cited, the trade miion mdyoment, as this ! 
la known in tho West, did not begin in the- ' 
Bub-continent till almost after tlm end of the 
first World War. 

The decade following the end’ of that 
War witnessed rapid dovdopmenta lh the field 
of trade unionism in the sub-continent but It 
must bp regretfully admitted that oven today ' • 
organised association of the workers in the 
sub-continent is far below tho stage of develop-,. 
ment which it has reached in Great Britain, 
and in many other counttlea of the wqrld. . 
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^yin^nov«r an irHlustrlal Tvaw apprc^.hrind^ul 

or \Thoin‘Vfif it (X^currcii, thnrc! Avas a tfiudoncy 
on 1:li(0 i*arfc of flomo ioadfjri? aiul worktirti to ftfni 
strike voiiunltioes. Many f>f thencj fioinruittceB 
fit’onrod a coiiHidcrablo measure of HiuaajHB in 
80 far as noiierasions in ratoB wi.iro 

fxji^ionrnf’d ; but, wher('aB mont of tluuri r<dl lntf> 
a iitate of imiiiil ton on tho conclusion ofa dispute, 
n good foiw of tluun, cuibokiuiictl wifcli the success 
they hiul met with, sot thrunsclvcs to tlje task 
of creating permaiieufe iissociatlona or trade 
unions of the workcirs. These wore tlus begin- 
nings of the trade union movement in the sub- 
oontinent and within a period of ilvo years 
(1919 to 192il) aeoros of unions were formed 
in all parts of tho country. 


FedcratJana. — The nreR3m{+ , need for .a 

co-ordination of the activities of the individual 
unions was recogniscfl at a very early stage of 
the movGinenfc and both central and pravinoiul 
federations w'ere formed. A central orgauiaa- 
Mon nt tho apex was also neeessai’y because 
only such a body could mako Tecommcndatlona 
' the personnel of tho labour 

, reprcsillitation on Indian delegations to the 
Annnal Sessioim of the Tnteniational Labour 
Confemico. Thus, the ; All-India Trade 
Union Congress was formed in i9il0 on a 
, natioaal basis. Tho Central lUibour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Tradf^s : Union 1?eciQrft- 
tlon were formed in 102S. The AlMndia 
liailwaymmfsf , Foderation, cO-ordfnating- ^ all 
\ unions of railwajuiien on an ludvistriai basla, was 
r formed ;in the same year ami this, was .oloSeiy 
■followed by the oreatidn of both .provincial and 
Ochtral federations of tmihna vof postal , and 
latter bofiiea received a 
Tory generous ni eas ure of recogn itlo n b oth fro in 
Board and the Director- Uen ml of 
fa the former 

. n conforeiicefl are held between 

; fcheropreeenhdives of the Ilailway Board and the 
V at theso con- 

the more important questions con- 
: ■ n Avilh railway eatablisliTnents are dismissed 

! ; frnd as great a moasuro as possible of agreed 
; . solutions are arrived at. 


Voraatlles In providing for the 
creation of an InlHriiational "Labour Organisa- 
tion ami tho holding of periodical lutcrimtional 
Uonferimncs had laid down that tho ilolcgates 
reprPBcnting labour from tlie States M.embcra 
should bo chosen by iiatlohal labour orgaulsa- 
, tfonsv; Ileprcfleatatives of Indian labour had 
: attended the earliest of these confereucos and 


had had opportunity of; studying the growth 
and the powerful poflitl on of workmen's assbeia- 


tions ,ih the Westj and on their return to India 
they bad set themsclvea to the task of forming 
trade: nnions in the country, , 


/ \ Tills was an jentirely new development in the 

' ...'r.iQ^es of the Jndiaii employer, (me pow'erful 
"i group 0? employers who had hitherto not prga-, 
, "^v nlsed !set themsolves to form an association 
. whose primary object was to conikit trWe 
, . lihlontsm. It ia unfortunately too true that 

: : , Tqmmy , employers • , in the s'uh-contlucnt have 
■ , looked; and even . today look askance at the 
;;};l.,^owtb of organisation among their workers and 
' that ; Qinployebs who; -takB part in trade ; union 


anllVltlts are victimised, Tho trade union tl 


iinportUnt aiiptmrt from within the ranks of 
labour itself, was thrown by Indian omidoyerri 
into tliu waiting Iiunds of tmCsidora. In Alnueda- . 
bad, howovc.r, a strong frade union had been , 
formed of the workers in cotton textile mills , 
under tlio leadcrBhip of Mahatma Uandid and 
also of certain at^nthma of railways which w(?ro ;: 
manned ])y a more intelligent and literate typo 
of perHons. Tliese unions, however, were, 
hardly rcpre.Bontative of the workmen in tho 
orgauifiationH coiieernml owing to the smallness of 
their nuunberahip as compared with fcho total 
numbf-T of workers einploytHi. : 

Ob8tucle!?.~-As fur «s recognition by the 
employ ora was eoncerned, trade unions . were . 
faced with three niaiu dilUcnlties. "First, 
workmen hiking interest In trade union activities 
were victimised ; second, the majority of the 
employers refused to rcoogniao unions whose 
executives wero compos(!d of outsiders and tho 
third, an amendment passiul in the Indian 
Penal Code in 191 H for the, purpoBf; of de.vlhig 
with criminal conRplrades was such as to make 
trade unions doing the only kind of work for 
Avhldi they are generally formed illegal, bodies 
In tho eyca of the law, 

"Wo. have already dealt with the llrst two , 
of thnso three que^stioiis. As far as tho third 
is eonc^rnod, the matter was brirnght to. a hen tl 
by: the historic Buckingham Mill ease of 1920 
tiv; which tba Aladraa , High Court granted an 
interim injunctioii against thoi Stciko committee . . 
of the Mndraa Labour Union forbidding them to 
induce certain workers to bre^k thelf ' Contracts 
.of employment by r ofuslng : to teturh : to work; 
This was h bolt from the blue 'for the trade ; 
union movement in the country. ' Trade union 
loaders suddenly discovered that they wore liable . 
to prascouti<)h and imprisonment for hbu a 
union a ctlvlfcies and it was at . once apparent . 
that some loglslation for the proieetiou of trade : 
unions was wccfissary. 

The height of the trade union movemerit in 
the sub-eontinent was reached In 1928-29 
wlien the communists became influential. 
Communist Icadora had ca|it\ircd ainiost every 
important union in tlie sub-eontinent except the 
texfile union in Ahmedabad and they had 
succeeded in securing a membership of over 
50,000 textile w'orkcra in Bombay City for their . 
Bombay Cirni Ktimgar "Bnlon, Tlie niemher- 
Hhip flgirrcs of the various other unions which 
they odu trolled also showed Xfimarkable inoreaaoB. 

The SpKti-^'The comimmists made a Buccese- . 
ful attempt in 1929 either to captur«y>r to break ' 

tho. All-India Trade Union Congress, They., 
affiliated the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
with a memberahlp of 64,000 and the G.I.l'. 
Ihdlway W.orkera* Union' with a inemTierRhip . , 
of 41,000 to tlmt hotly during tln> year and with 
the usaistauee of the voting fitrongth which 
these two union» together with fiomo of their . - 
other unions gave tjieni, they captured both 
the Congress aticl i ts Executive Committee ■ 
at The Tenth Seseion of tho Congress which 
was held In Kagpur in that year. 

Kcsolutions were adopted favouring the 
affiliation .of the CongreHS to int(Hiuitional .< : ; 
communist organisations and for , tluv boycott 
of the Koyal CommisBion on Indian Labour, 
tho International Labour Conference and the' ’ 
lloirod': Tabio Conferences on Indian liefo^ma.: . 


Lalmif 


MwIiH'atc tivuid mulw t!id Ipudor- taboiir ami fch« Ail-fudia Cona:rc«« Sodttj!«t ^ 

6bit» tjf Mr., X, M. (lusini tluiniujjuu Rdnddftl Tarty Mr fobifc action on specific political auu 
from tfm arul iofmictl ft OdivwmiL^aniwi- e{5onomfcr kflues. 

tioii (ydk‘4 tlio Indirta TradoB I’niort fAdf^nitiim. r xt „ . uv.*? 

The AlMiulia ilailvvayiijcrdii Fcdijniliftn whidi _ A} tho ond.ol 
was lili then ufnUatoil tu iiio Trade 

Ctvnyn^Hij left that hoiiy in 3021) and rcnifuneil nfTlUutud unions and 

niit^ldf* fiif liKifi Indk Trade Ihjioa Ctnijn'm had ft mcinhcrsWp 

unwuc iiJi J iNn-n of 40*000 witli 08 airdlatnd unions. Itift iutemt- .- 

At the ckvenfch sespfon of the AiMndia Trade in^V_ however, to note that the labojir . 

Union CongrosiR held at Cakrtttii in July lOSl, [A Ahmedahad whidj draw tludr . 

ft further split occurred in its ranks and the U'oin Mahatina CTandhi , ha\ o _ throughpuk- 
oxtremc left Wing under the Headershlp of rurrmliicd nlpaf from hofclm tficau hpdies.' . : . 

Messrs. 3. V. Uoshpaiide and B. T. Uaudive At a aneclal joint sessiou of tho All-India '■ ' 

imokt? away to form the AU-India Ked Trade Trade Ihiion Oongrosa and tlio Kational ' 

Union ijongresR. Uy tiiis time, however, trade Trade TJiiion Federation held at Nagpur 
nnionkm In the fiuh'-eoxitinerit was ut nn the 37th ArjrU 1938, it was decided to 

. 1 . thoroughly low ebb and lume of the oombnio these two iH^dlea into ^ onu central - 

thivo Jiatjotud orgxtuJsiilioitR eould by any, organtofcion. Tho principal ttmms of the 
manner or mcajiis niuke a claim to Bpeah agreenieut approved by the exocutlvoij of 
on helmlf of Indian IfVixiur; but, xis the both these hodlRS were that the basis of 

Coiigmm had idrendy dedded to boycott ropresentation on the joint General Council , 

. the International Lahoiu- C'unferanoe, the of the . new combined Trade Union 
Governiiicnt of India accepted the Indian TradCR Congresa be iifty-fifty-- 44 meinbeta from each 
Union Fedetation as tho body oompetont to i^roupmnd that the Trade Union Congresa 
recommend jlckgafctM to the International accept the constitution of the National Trade 
Labour Gonferenco. Union Fcdu'atkm in fok. The Goneral 

, WithavknvtoteliiKliigaboiltunltyinth.raukB om. “mniHtfoJv ■ 

toUaa*lL]tv^f>)!»iS 'annototwi^'ir'a *« Konenil strikes and ajBlIatlon JvitU j; 

iff three^ourth^R majority. If this scheme w^orked. ; ^ 

well, the fcaalc Of uniilcatiou should be poshed 

Sm iToviS ' 

. Sir <iS ” ' ' 

from the other iteoUduB Awns : uubrldgoftblo, ^ beptompeT xw^u. , 

The , , Committee, i' thertdbrD,; reootmuonded ■■"■&' Attitude to ■ War.-r-ThlR: : ye?y Baino session,: 
platform ■ of ipilty for tlid vUmialuing aetdiona ^ of however^^:;* : yet * Another ;;: ; 
labour. It was propoand ■ tjs organlatj anti in : the Congress. Tim Sasslbn adopted A 
unite all unions which accepted this ; ‘ plat- A TeaolutioA of neutrality i» connexion. ■ , 

fom of mdty r under a hew federation syith :tho waA o/fort but certain elements , 

• to bo called the National ^oderatidii of ‘Labour, headed A by Dr, Affcab Aii, President^ ' 0 ■■ 

At a juipt meeting between thoiCaheral Couhcll tha .Seamen's Union at C^cutta desired to - : 

. of the' Indian Trades Union T'edoration and the jmrb the war (dfort. The Trade Union Oonjn'easi 

, Provisional Uommittee of the: Nutmnal Feclem*; wddle,; adhering tp the prijHdjJie of neutrality,; 

fclon of Labour hold at Calcutta in April 19S8, ,hpwV^veri:gave uTrtU3 imnd to aium of tbolr a®-:; ^ 

. the two federatiouB were amalgamated on the liatod niembew us desire^ to support the Vfar 

httsie of the pla tform of wriity ns llnany; e volf ed by Fflbrt. Tins attitude of Inke warmness (lid not 
i the Trade Union Unity CoTifereuce but subject to aatiafy llr, Aftnb AH and he dtsalllUated his : : ; 
cerfcahi nuulhicfttiojjs and the new ftiriaigaiuation Union from the Cohgi ess. ' %, : I : 

Nutional Tntdes Union Another headed by 

xt.uerawon. and Ibmwii ftfl the Iloyists with Air. Tftmnmiaa>: v 

. . Uniiy Attempt8.-~~-lii Ihljli, Urn two fieotioiiH orgawsAtioit , ^ 

of tho All-Indift TTade Union Coxigic'.ss ccunposed ^ 

their differences xuid it was agreed thar the with; Its- head Ue M. ,Mr. J,anpda| : 

imi’chfc body should bo rceogiilscd aa the ctmtrni H‘ A f‘^®ulent and ; 

orgaulaatlott of the worldug etas : in tlK*; GtMicral Secretary. Two; ■ 

Bul-contineiit, In the mouth of February bumlrecl trade umo^ siib-continenb ;: 

of ;tho same year an agreement vvas rea(dui(l ^ over xf uuarter of a 

between, tho ; repreaontatlvos, of , the Ail- thomsdveS to the mow :•; 
India Trade Uidon Congress and the Katioiia] J' wleratiOm which was carrying on a counky- , ^ 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a whip cammigu and propagaudu for^al -dut ; 
•Toint Committee of the two organisations was support by ludUii labemr for the war effort. : : .r 
.to be formed with a view to exploring the possi* The All-lridia Trade Union Congress, at tho V i - 
billUes of common action with the assistance of moment mado up of three dlatiuct groupi; r 
thoaiai afccd unions of- both. Another .direction (lithe Communists; (2) the Nationalists :(lnr'«.; 
m which an, nffort towards, common aotlon bn: eluding; the Indian National CongresB and; 
agreed matters was made was tlm agreement Congress Sodnltat, Itoy) r and i(8) idle 
entered Into bebwo&u the National F'eaeration Trade Unionists. • * 
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TJiiWn nre, Iimvevr;r, two Imporiaiifc 
fnUaiiio tho Trmlo Uwioii <)n(5 

i« the llrtylftte. The other the Bindiifitan 
Ma/.door Seva San^/h whieh Ib the perniunont 
offspring!: of the Labour Suh-couiiulttee 

set up by the Gandhi Seva Bangh iu 11>U7 
to orgaiiiBu labour on the principles set up by 
Mahatma Gandhi— prineiples which have been 
followed by the Textile Labour ABSooiation, 
Ahinedalmd, since its Inception in IbSX. The 
original Sub-Committee established a training 
Rohooi in Ahmedabad to edueato intorestcd 
persons in trade union work. After completing a 
eouiBo of training lu thiH sohool, the traiuecB liro 
sent out to dilferent centres to organise ami 
conduct flan a /b/g trade uulojis. The Hangli ucts 
aa an Advisory !Body and ia not a federation 
of unions. In politics, its policy la the name as 
that of the Indian National Congress but it does 
not organise or conduct trade unions of workers 
on politieai lines. 


According to an (uupiiry recently made by 
the Ooveininent of India, it has been found that 
the mast reproaentative workers’ orgu nization 
in Indiais the AlMndia Trmlc XJniori Congress 


CnioriB, their Lahour Ihireau publlshcB flgum 
for JtegiiitercfX Trade Unions in the Indimi 
i.uhm-i' (htzede. X’lni following t»ihiilar stato- 
menta show the latest available pfjBitlon in 
regard to llogistered '.rrade Unions : — 


The latest development la tlm field of trade 
unions in India has been tho establlslmionfc of| 
. what Is Xenown as the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. Tills institution haa the 
active support of CongrcKs GovuriirnentS: in the 
■ country. The Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
AsAociattou has Joined tlilB organiaatioii which 
generally Ibllow's the ideology of the 
'• Congress*. '...v. 


: STATISTICS OF TRADE UNIONS 

One of tho Annual XtoportB wliicli the Govern- 
■ ment of India stopped puliIislUng during the 
v^: W that relating ; to tho admimatration 

of the Indian Trade Unions Act^ These reports 
used to contain atatiatica regarding number of 
registered unions and their membership . 

( Ho Ifrovlnco excopt Bombay has main- 
tained any records : for both registered and 
unregistered unions, . The Labour 0 lllco of the 
Govermnont of ; Bombay has collected full and 
.complete information regarding all trade 
unions in tXie Province: of Bombay since the 
year 1022. ' The following Table shows the 


. of the trade . union movement . in tha t 


Province during the last few years : 



Average . 
number of 
Unions 
during 
tho year 

Average 
Membership 
during the 
year 


v. . :X8v.; 

41,030 
191,037 , 


U1 


170 

150,026 


■ 

191,942 ; 

184,517- 


.174 

.m 2 .. 

^183 

183.364 


' ' 214 

221,020 

1944 

: 2(11 
. m 

' ■ 2nfl;042 '■ . 
321,582 . 



340,540 


ITovinco 

, . '. , . ■: / ■ ' : . 

"•s C3 5? - 

-« 0 , 

No. of 
Unions 
making 
returns 

Member- 
ship of 
Unions 
makijjg 
returns^ 

Ajincr-Mcrwara . . 


3 


3 

946 

Afismii 


9 


D 

. 2,480 

Bengal (IL and W.) 


3110 


134 

286,2,56 

Bihnr .. 


49 


31 

73,428 

Bombay .. 


m 


79 

272,679 

C.lVtfe Berar . . 


53 


27 

13,748 

Delhi 


40 


19 

30,501 

Madras 


154 


141 

88,270 

K.-W.IML 


4 


2 

328 

Orissa 


4 


4 

1,494 

Punjab (13, and "W;) 


22 


21 

8,308 

Bind ... .. 


39 


89 

12,431 

'U,P., . . 


34 


31 

30,734 

:Xrado Unions whose 






objects were wot 






oonOued to. one 






l-'rovinco . . 


3l 


80 

101,777. 

’ T-otal 


865. j 


578 .889,388 

The following table 

.shows the number and - 

membership of the Begistcred Trade 

Uiuona 

from wdiich returna 

were received, classifled 

according to industries : 

— ; 







10bD45 

Ih'anchcs of 




— 

— . .— — . 

Industry 


■ No.- 

Membership, 

1, Banways (includ- 





Ing workahopa and 





other transport 





excluding Tram- 





ways) 



82 


304,480 

2, Tramwaya / 



4 


10,890 . 

3. Textiles 





210,712 

4 . ; Piintiiig I’resses 



2<r 


13,500 

5, IVluiilclpal 



23 


11,928 

0, .Seamen 



0 


79,501 

7. Docks and Port 





Trusts 



24 


37,098 

8, .Engineering 



53 


35,513 

;:9. : Mlscellttueous 


241 


180,200 . 

Total 


573 

889,388 


B 5 . ;■ ' AMrlntlia ■ '.Tigmrcs.f- Although , , tlie Cl ovorn- 
ij: haenb.mf India have not so far revived the ratified by the J. 

publToftilon of an Annual ^^eport on 'J'radc i incorporated into 


Conventions Ratififid.-^India and PaXcistaji 


have rati lied only 15 out of the 07 Oonvenilohs 

L, 0. hut have in addition 

the national logMatlvo 






Labour ; 




i«r';iiinr{?» tl<c rjiyscjiiif’il J.V;fitiirC',^' of iuHny <itiir;T 
: Couventlourj. Tho f^illowiiH? is lli»i lis^fc of 

1. Hourf) of Work (IiidiiMry), HMD. 

, 2. Nigljfc Work ( Woiiieri), 1 1)1 9. 

3. Nighi Work {Yoxivg Toriaons). 

4, Btglit of AfiBOciatlon (Agdculfcui’o), 'i02j. 
D. Wefikly Kojsk (InduBtry), 1021. 

0. Minimum Agik 1021. 

7, Medical exii mi nation of Young Bu'sootj 
(Sea), lim, 

8. Y^orkmeii’a CnmjKuiaatioa (OccuitatiomU 

1020,';;^ 

0, BquftHty of Treatmtvufc, 1020^ 

10. Itispeutiou of Emigrants, 1020, 

: 11, Seamen’r. Arliclcu of Agreement, 1020, 

12. Mm-kiug of Weight, 1020. 

13. Eight Wurlr ( Won ion) ItcviHed, 1 034. 

14. Uiiclnrj?rouiul Work (Women), 1035. 

15. Proteet.ion Againat Aeeiduntu (Bockera) 
Convention, 1020, lloviaed in 1032. 

LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 

: TUo: work' of the Ministry of Xabour of the 
Govorfiinont of India bus ;iiioroa!5od (;ausiiler.ably^ 

: Aa a matter of faeti,: reoontly this Alinistry has 
' l)«en split into two’ dilforent Ministries, one 
styled fclio Ministry of Labour and the btlier 
Ministry of Works, iUines and Power, 

' Apart from dealing with laltpUrieglslatlon add 
labour conditions and attonipting : and brlngiug 
; about uniformity of standards in the diftorej^i; 

; Provinces' tfiis Ministry lias r ocently tinderfeakon i 
very grmt addlt/ional rosp«nS4bi)itle;9 for tfie 
p!ac(3ni« nt of el vH and rnUitary / deinoinli ze d j 
pqrflimuel. It , adndnlstors and ' oontrulS; all i 
inattora; in emnujdfrkm with ;,tha yrork of ; tho:| 
Efttionai . Services Tribunal, ; itUd ■ Techiiical 
Tratniag Bel«,uju\ the lletln Schemo and tliai 
jsy&Um. of Einployment Plx^diangcs. It has i 
, Gontimied net.lye ; {^n’Oporation wltli ; organizodj 

■ einplbyers and laboiir orgivnizations through 
: tho Ti'ipartitu Labour C’onforcxice and Standing 

■■Labour ■■■ Committee. ■' ' ''I'-y 

Prior to tho year 11)20 thnz’n was little bO' 

, Ordiuatlcin iiotweuii the Centre and the Provinces 

■ in matters connected with Labour. Tho parti- 
;oip«feloii by fhd^^ in the First : Session of the 

; 'International Labour Conferauce held at AYash- 
iington In 1910 and the Increasing interest taken 
^ questions eoimected with 

labour made it necessary; however, both for the i 
CloYorntnent oMndIa and tho Covemmonta of 
the more induatrittlified Provinces not only to 
cbnflider the guesWoh of the representation of 
labour In the (lantral and provincial legislatures 
but also to allocate to special departments or 
ofllco* the adtninlatr^giion of labour quostioiis, 

. The Government of India Oatabliahed a Labour 
Bureau in the year 1020 which imtltiitod 
Inmilriea Into certain phases of factory: work 
ana Tmbllahed soma reports in a series known as 
: Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour.” 


Tluj Burean waa however abbUalmtl in March, 
1923 Dll the rbcdmmondatlon of the Indian 
Rotroiiehmetifc Commlttco, Blucc the War and 
tlie creation of Mur Trii‘artlte Labour Coiwe- 
rcnce tiie Ministry of Labour of the Oovern- 
i ment of India has coneiderably expanded 
It!} Btatf and it now duals witli a much wider 
i vangiMif aubjecta than It did before the /Wat, ; 

Lnbaur B'.ireau''"To meet the over growing 
: nouilH frl* Ouvernuicut, industry and labour for : 
fuicuratc and roHabie inforiuathui relating fco:, 
labour TiondiiloiiM, labour legii^lation, etc., tho 
Central (tiiverument e.atabUf}bed on Ist October ; 
1946, :a Labour Bureau witJi tiie following 
functions 

(a) The conecliion of statistics relating to ^ 
labour, etc, 

(h) To maintain the cost of Living Index 
Eumbers compiled under the Cdverninent of 
India’s Scheme for the preimratioa of Cost of 
Living Index Eumbors on uniform lines. 

(r) To keep up-to-date the fucfciial date relat- 
ing to wording conditions colltictod by tbC: 
Labour luvostigntion Committee. 

(if) To (!ond act research iutospeei 00 problems 
with a. view to furnishing data roquJml for fclm/: 
formulation of policy, 

(i?) To edit tlm Jndian Labour OaziUe, and, . 

if) To edit a Labour Code of various Ijegisla*;: 
tive onactmeuts and the statutory rules made 
theroundor and a Year Book giving, authoritatiy^ 
description of labour aifulrs in the country. ;; 

The Bureau Ima now been in exlstenon for ^ 
nearly twa,/ycars^ It has ; so far issne^^^^ tjbe / 
•hjUowing ■ two-piildichtldns ■ ■' 

i i * A : symptisil urn edntai nlng articles i cdntrL ^ ■ 
liuted’ by Bir AYhfrld Garrett, Chief Adviser bf . 
Pnotorius, to the 

! 2;-: A Ileport on an Enquiry into the Family 
Budgets! of Workers in the Tea IdantationB of 
Assam, vBehgdl and South India, 

At the tliUR of writing the Indian Labour Year 
Book is in the pre-ss, , , 

: One of the extensions of the activities of this 
Ministry has beon in the held of tho collection 
of necessary data for compiling coat of living 
index numbers for Boleuted centres in India 
on ; uniform : lines. Accordingly,, an Odicer , 
styled Director, Co;st of Living index Scheme, 
was aptminted in the year 1942 and he has how 
eoHectad some 27,000 family budgets in about 
28 BcleRted centreB in India And! Pakistan.: The : 
(kite :. have now been tabulated and within a 
e!u>r t time : it nmy be posaible to have for the 
first tijub, , 8CientIfi<eiUy omuplled cost ; of living 
index numbers for principal cenfcrea in thi* two 
■DbuilnfimSi:.:/': \ ■:/;/ p 

The Central GovernTueut, iu the Ministry of 
Labour, hayu also now appointed a Chief Labour 
CoinmiHsioheri Tliis olllcer is in charge of Indus- • 
trial relations nml conciliatioii; lalamr welfare i:,, 
pperation of labour laws, an(l maIntenancB eif 
information regarding wage' rates and conditions 
of work. There are a number of deputies L 
working under him Imown as llegiottkl ■* 
Oommlssioners, Among the fuuotlona of - the ■ ' 
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T <^^oinniis^kMi(ir of labour. 

oniSolm^ wolftiro of tlw oin])loyi*('B 

onipipyofi^ m oorK^oms Ix’iofiuln*; liiv thf^ 
oS-^ incUidin.!,^ uiinea. 

deriunfi^^ . Lsihfnir nnd his 

Knnn rw\ nitorymiG in disputes tiriainj? 

, Doiwoqii f}ovoriim<iiit ami emnlovues in f>in 
various rninos ami fantorioa. 

• n’ ioparatud fmm the 

Bombay am! uindo into a si*p:irat<} 
S ^ Bovernmoxit of Sind modvlU)d 

nn of ali labour uucatiouH 

S created a Labour OiIii!u,witb 

vfl^? loU T^abbur. Since thu 

^Tt»varmn!Ulfs of iho United 
SS. U Provinces and 

crcrttea special 

appointnumtg of ConVmisHumora of Labour : but, 
jtePo ntmojite in tluv United ?ro- 
'' ^ fulbthno one, thp?.o in tiie Centra! 

.Bcrar, Uihar and Aa^^am b£iv{3 
diini f ‘ -fn tlio old un- 
administrative matters coij- 
rSv«SL„ ^ wao in th(3 iiands of th(3 

-V . Labonr conditions in 

4” ^ or tb- West : l-'rontier Pro- 
not such as to justify the enfatlou of 
fpepial appplnfcmonta of Labour Coiumimouera. 


wm 

HM 

liSS 

lii; 


( W. I— The pevaojmei of 

VSmJBtrof Sf witli, labour matter 

‘ JlcKlstrar of Trade 

: nwlS^^r Labour Comniissiozier and 

Shops ami Establishments; 

A Wurkmea’H Compensation 
A^f . aJ the Taymeut Of Wauos 

Act, Assistant Laboui’ Commissioners'} Labour 
-. • and the Chief inspector of PactoriCs, 

. Daring fcho last two years* the omee of the 
epmuus^ioner of Labour, has carried out 
a nnznbtjr of statistical and socib-ecouomic! 
omiuiries into labour conditions szich as familv 
nuaget enauirms, avago censuses, etc. This worl: 
dPM'Prtalccu eitlioi' in coiinoetioa with the 
of Imlia'a scheme for the pre- 
J?tf ' fP^ cost of living iadux numbers on 
mnfarm lines t)r on, behalf of the liabour Iio 
vcstigation Committee. 

^ BDiwbay-~-The real pipiieer work in tfio field 
■j. of labour information ,and statistics in the 
5^""Wiitinent dziring the lust twezity-Uvo years 
ms.oep^doim .by tho Bombay liabour Oiiice. 

; Lho principal work of the Labour, omce during 
the year was In conuection with the editing of 
'* labour Gazette and .cfznclUation in Tnido 
....: Disputes.: ailminlatratlou of the Bodibay 

;,:; Indujstrml Disputes Act, 11138, 1ms rcatiHod, In ft 
. heavy strain on the l^Rbour Organw-atioh of the 
, . upvernmont, the, diief personnel of which 
of Commissioner of Labour, who is also 
: jaChlef cozzejliatori, llombay Industrial Disiujtcs 
Actj and Itegifiteac 0 aTude Unions ; Assistant 
OotoMfislottortt of Labour; Labour Oliicer, 

' Odlcor-In-Chargei, Labour "Welfare 

■ D^artmei^ ; ' District- nud Assistant Labour 

■ * CoJZiuiifesionoT. for Workmen’s Com- 

of B’ttotories and the 
^'Warq Ofber, Bombay; The Com- 
,id^{ozie^ co-ordinates the wotk of tho^ thrqe 


xi"!M 

Utair Wolkro rapoi'ttoly! 



luHpoctor 
lULVIO, 

J hu Labour Coiiuuli^ahuicr in 
has no Bpcchd slaliHtical oiiioJ to deaf wifh 

iriir 

CiiiuQucuTdal Census into Agricultural 
Ims luntever,, been placed in ^ hi i S 
and, with a view to the proniw ad/SH 
teation of the Payment of Wages Act a 
has been made for’ a iJiore accurate collection of 
LuSf ftatiHUes, iufornmWon regSng 

which is lueiudRd in tlie Annual Kepprts on the 

Adnnnisbnition ot tliG T'actorles Acti 


_ In view hf the large Ineinaso of work rwiiuifcfniz 
from war coiiditiohs, the Gov urnmenfc of Matlnia 
^auctioned th(5 creation , of a post of Assistant 
Comniisrioner of - Labourrin Beptember 

Addif ipzial Loinj^ Coni- ■ 

poimfclon/. 

Cone nation Omter, for the ' ALidura, ' l^Sd ^ 
and TJunovelly, Distrifte: with: headauartcrA At ’ 
Madura was created in 1045j ' : ' ™ . 

the Madras Government 
cpniiected with Labour matters couslsta Of the 
CommisHioner of Labour; CommIsHionor for 
Workmien'H Compensation; Registrar of Trade 
Bispcctor of Factories ami the 
Autliorlty under tlie Payment of Wagri Act • 
Deputy /'Jhief Lmpeotu/ of FactoS? AbsV 
Comnnssioiuir oi Labour and Addlthmal Com; 
nu^sioimr for Workmen's Compensation and 
I the. Labour Conciliation OlUcers, . ‘ 

C' nnd Bsrar—Trior to JTanuarv 1942 
when the Govenimoufc of the Central Provinecft 

. post of a Commisaioner 
of Labour, matters in connexion with tho 
administration of questions conneoted with 
Labour were dealt With by the Director- 
Of Industries The new ^Labour OfflS 
\n \m been modelled on lines riniUar Eo 

teat in Bombay and it is to bo fesponsiblo for 
tee col action of statiatics relating to the cost of :: 
living, industriftl disputes Axul trade unions, The ' - - 
tomlHsioimr of Labour is Mristed by LaboSr • 
paicer : and, .AssisUnt labour Omcera. Tho 
pommiHsioner, ami the Labour Onicer have 
Leon appointed Conciliators under the Trade ’ 
Disputes Act, 1929, 

U. P, "rI'’ojlo\ying tlicTecommendationa of tha- ;'' 
Cawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee, the ^ ■ 
Government of the -Umted Brbvihcee SanotiduM ' 
the post of a wholetime Labour Commissioner in : 
March 1940. This Officer, like tho ComihhiBlQueje 
of Labour in Bombay, was to hold all tho atatu* ' ’ 
tpry appointments connected with Labour and. 
ho was provided with a permanent staff ' - ■ 
etfect from let AprU 1941. ' , 




Labour " ’ 4^5 

wftln fijii(’f!<<n'i of fim T><‘rj)rN In »Tu1y JOiO, tlio Onrmmionfc nf Sind 

nwnfc nro J 1<«) Pn-v^ ntUm iind K<Htf;m^•'at (*f>n.4|fufrd un Advisory Poiml of f.nhonr Mii- 
«f ImliiHtriftl dlsnnUv'*. i7>i Dj^po^td of indi- *-1f^MT!;r (d' pi.TMmHirdf'rfuUMl hi T^iltauriimftorafnp , 
'viilujil cuijiphilnt?! roe^.-IviHl from w>rljnf‘n pvfnuDlnif? roIatinriR hidivcmi fitifiloym 

or tluth' orttanhaUttiM,. 2h0 1 alioar Intrl- nnd V'lnpkvyvm i\w\ to advisi*, ihw'ruuu'iit on 
llgenoc, (/y) Colkadloti, compllfifjan mid Labour m g Tho fkiiiouniUlo ' 

pnbMoatItm of araoniho of laPour ^-ou- .Miniator holding fin* Laliour Ik'irtfolio Ib tlio 

ditiona mid wolfare. h. praaiihriilon, anporlhton* Chainimn and thi; roinndi'^innor of Lalioui' is Uia , ; 
denco, dimidiUiu mid control of Lahmrr Wehare iSrorotiiry. Tiii-i Poiml wrm roroiiHlItiitod In ID-ld ■ 
Work. 4» hogi:!! ration of Trmlo Uniona. ra'u'; outho bn4sof orinai roprrsontatfoiifor oiiiiptoyofB ; 
Xahoiir Ihigiilation, (h) AibnininiiaftOTi of and Xniioiir, 11/ nmv hnii idJ Tnontbrfii. The \ 
I.ahour Acts. («) HiiporvlHlon end eouf jol of tho f'liTnifiouH of tho Board urn fcrr exfmifiio Inhohr v 
Onioo of the Chirr iBJ'iicialor of FnotvniOB and griibkiiiia ainl to rninhn:f!5Ui'Vi*y3 on all qnoHUons 
BnUefs, IJ.r,, ninl ft. I^liHwdlniu'ou!? wiirk fion wnnoctoii ivilh I.iilirnu’, lo dnvinn Hohrioos for 
nrotinl wifh LalHinr, rf?., (« Bmigmtifl) and {&) tho dtnadopmfMit Of hid, lor rointinua lietwron 
Pf oparatioiv ot FilPotornl KoHh. otd. finiployora and rniplnyiifii and to olfor axpoi'fc V 

, .X rtf , oinHlon nnd iulvIiar to Covtniimdnt rm all.ijin ^ ' 

tturtanfe niatfe laniooniing U 

tloiria WorkmV InvidllrsgB ah Cavrnporo }x:gu ' ^ , . 

aliont tho niiddlo of lUiri has vow hern r;oni- , CouinilBidonar of Lnhhnr m bind lias brun 
nkfrd/ Othar iuonirlw Into the (aaidiflotiB nT»pomtcii na rm Arldtiator In a mimher of 
In lh« Ornssvviirc iuduatrv at iMuradahad atid induBtriiU (Il^putos. Tim Covoniwanfc of Sind; 
the SaUiiiors Tiuiuslrv at ]\rcernt, havi‘ ako limiii bnAnow acmstirntail a pani l of two Adjndkators 
coinplttod. Y*;t andtlmr anipiirv whlrh ako fov Bfdtk.omait of trade iUiqmh^a. The Parsunnol , 
now aoiupklad Ib mio into FaiiiUv Bndgrt at rd^lKvCovarnnund. of Hind draUxig with I.ahour 
Cawnporo under t!io Govt, iif Indlaki ceidrullv nndfeiH Is t\B folhOni : floinnilBBlonar of Xaboiir, • • 
tauitrolh’d eoifc of Ilvujg index Bchome. Ihadiitrar of Trade TJnlims, Chief luHpector 

of Shid>St «'nd ldowUiatdi\ TtioIo DiBimtes AeV; 

The peraormd oftiiB Umted Provineefs Govern- Aw^^ant Conunissloner of Labovir and the Chief ;. 

Tuont denling witii hidiour matteriu on«}fd->i of the Inspect or of Faetorics innl Boilers. 

■ liiibonr Comim-Bsioner/ CmiinmaioTi'-r lor W'orlo ^ ^ 

inen'B CornpenyiUhni, EeaBtriir of Trado lJniouB, Ponjiih (E» and W,)-’"'The Punjah was the ;, 
and eiiaimiiiri. Sugar ' ConimiBsdon, U niUal only in/ijor Frovhmfi wlileh had not appointed a , . , 
ProvhiaeH and Bihar ; LuboiiV: Omeers and tdie Coinnihimonfir of Babovir. Tim adndnlBtrutlcm , .. .v 

Chief luBpeetor of FaetorioH, of labour niattors jirior to the pnrritlon of the . . 

j eouiitry in thtr lTovIhee wai! in the hands of the- 

Bihoir—Th piurauanee of the recqinraendatiions Direotor of Industries, rvhoAvas also theltegiBtrar ; ; 

of the Bihar Labour Inquiry Committee, a of Trade UniouH, The perHO.Tm(d: of ; tho :■ .. ,: 
Ilimartmentfif.Labour outiie lines of tha-Boiubny nduiluistrativa . ntaif :of the government, old.;-: C ; 
Labouf OBieo AvaB brought Into i*xlstaneo In tmdividod , dealing with inrittoxs, eonrmoted 
Bihar with eheet from fst JuIyttOI2* :TIils w witir Labour Avas as fonow'sf Xdreetor^^^^^ Indus* 
estabitehed om a permanent bn^s Avith . offeet trio« and. lleglatxar .of Trade iBiiona i Chief ' ’ 

from the Ifith Maridi/ IPII. dfhe; Faptory aprt luspeidor of Factories ; Lnhoiif Offieor Land tho .. 

the lioliOr, Tnsjfflction Tlepartments have been Chief Iimpector of Shops and Commercial 
placed under tim Comxnis^ilanftr of Labour Efttahiisliinents, Puttjftb. , 

*fneo September, 1041, The Commlssionor of A 


The CommfHSlomir auiIhR two Afi.^stmits have from mass (ivnouiitiom.' » , 

also been appointed ConoHjatofs under the , ^ . ,v ; ' , ■ ^ ,, . , d. 

Trade BlMputc.s Act, B)20, Ilm Fmi.lovmuwt ^ Assam tho main question connected with- 
Bureau whieli was erratnd in IDf)5 ami was La born, is that concorumg tho recruitment ^ of ' 
Ath'ioiied since ihea totlic kimitor of ludustrics Labour for tea planmtions from other provhiceB. 
was traiisfcaTed pcrniaueutly to tiui Odicc of tho :\^ mtor-prov iiidai niigraUon is a central anhject, , 

■ ConnniHsioner of Labour wiih eifect from kt f ho Ihwin dal Govnrummit are not very actively . , 
January. lOift. T'lie CcuamiHCifmer Of Laiiour in the special eonsideration of other 


, Oommisshmers for the purposes of tho WorJtmcif s bf tlie Lc-glslatiiro f(4 aiipuinting thb ; 

CompehsatioB Act. .GoutroUer of Lrmgraut Lanwir as part-time 

' 1 T 1 -r. i . , Labour! OommissioueiV with a whole-thne , .7.‘ 

Ihe newly formed labour Department han Assistant. , ; 

bncii' engaged . In the sctUfuucnt. of ludnatruU , , 

, difiputes and In tim exairdnntlon of fche .reeom* The only important event of Interest that has , ■■ 

ineudatlons contained In th<' Ueport of the oocurrod in the iiebl of Laliour in Assam recently 
Bilmr Labcuir Inquiry CoBnnltttiO. The hv the creation of the Wovkmen’fl Coinpcn- ‘ ' 

peraoimer of tho Govornmont of Bilinr dealing safion .Depo.sit Scheme. Labour conditions -' 

Labour matters la ms follows : CornnuBSioner in OHsaa and the North- Weal Frontier Province , 

of Lftijcmr and Thnployment ConeiHathm Olhcer, are not such u'^ to justify the appointment of , * - 

llegisirar of Trade Unions and Chairman, Labour Oonunissmners. In Orifisa, the Director ' ' ■ ' v 

National Service Labour X^ribunalj Assistant of Development Is the Labour CommiesiDiierL : 
CommissionerB ,- of Laboim; and tho Chief and the Bovenuo Commissioner is the Begtetrar '^ 
fnapoctor ot Faetorles, ^ j of Trade Dnlons. Tn the Noitdi-W6flt.,FTdhMeijf;TV;;^^^ 
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Pfoviiiofi, thf> S'ftcratary to Oovfirnifnenfc In tlio 
J/Ogialnlivf) D^pai't-niunt itt eiitriisted with tho 
work of iudn^kial niul labour (Uspiitos, In| 
Ajmcr-Merwara, tho Labour Om«or is now 
(iP8l|i?nfltcd KpA'intrar of Trado IJniorw. Ho 
(bmls witli all inatlora portainiiig to Labour. 

SSfttes -“Tlio nipid indaat.rialiHfition wituossod 
: In the! Kub-coniincnt cspocially since the advent 1 
of the >Sceond AV^orld War in 10:35) has not been 
confined to the Dominions alone but has also 
extended to the states. After tho end of tho 
Idrafc AVorVl War, tl Kite was .a .slight tendency for 
iiuliifitry in British India to migrate to the States 
owing to the abaonce of labovu* laws and restrlO’ 

, tlve conditioiiB of work but moat of tho prbgres* 
fiivo Status such aa Ifyderabad, Baroda, Mysore, 
Gwalior, Indore, Travanebre, Cochin, otq., iiave 
ondoavonred during recent yeans, to bring their 
labour legislation into lino with tlie Labour Liiwa 
; In the Bominiuufl with the result that industrial 
. workers in these !;)tatos are now assured qf con«j 
ditions very similar to those obtaining In India 
and Pakistan. The participation by some States j 
In the Gbnrerericus Of Labour Ministers and their 
representation In the Tripartite Labour Con- 
fcronce and in the Standing I«abour : Coiundttce 
created in 1U42 Jiavo given an a<ldcd Impetus to 
; planned iiuluBtrlalisatloh^ and the levelling up 
of conditions of work in the States with those 
obtnlhi ng in tlie ' Dominions » , : 


sinner of Laijour, rtf Btanding Orders for wwk^ 
men ; and the obnforring of tiio riglkts of a»,*^oda'•^ 
tiott on all liibotir eniplnytid in tluj Statu, Tho 
Court o£ Ijulti.strial Arbitration, consisting of a 
Ludgo of tlie llfgtk tkmrt af4 its Chairinan and two 
independent members decidua industrial disputes 
ruforrtMl to it by Gnverninnnt or )>.v agreement 
betwoen the parties and decides appeals from the 
Orders, of the Commissioner of Jiahour regarding 
Standing Orders. . ■ 


Tho creation of rival ^ unions of p’orkors Is ; 


avoided by .presuribing , a single A ssodatloii 
each for Industrial ' uaderfcakhigs 


. ^ - - — employing 

not ; lesa than 100 pmons and by cbnlbMng 
Statutory recognition on each lAssod.'ition 
Immediately it is registered. 


liSl; 


V ; I: tp ' . ■ Myaorb had a I'acto- 

: ries Act, AcW a 

Acfcvand A: M Benefit Act. Laljour 

Jprbblems libweverv been brought 

■ into opnalderablo prbmlnoncc as a reBiiifc of raidd 
i.;-v I industrialisation : in the last few years,; In 
addition to new piants, Sfi largo induEitriiil 
- concerns of which X7 ,w0re State-aided and eight 
in the State during 
, ; the decade ; ! ehdi ng i 941 . Tti 0 total n umber of : 
I;! iidwrge iiidustrial undertak Btood at 930 by tlie 
'l; vend, of 1U43 and these gave employment to an 
average . of nearly 8(5,000 workers, An .amend- 
: m the 'Mysore' Factories Act in 1942 

, extends the scope of the Act to all factoricB 
: employing ten or more persons instead of 20 
as Ibefore thus bringing almost alb fiictorius in 
: the State within its purview. The Mysore 
State has now fallen in lino with ‘the Indian 
Factories Act by rududng tho Iioura of Work 
week. The Mysore, Ayarliinen's (kirn- 
Act was considerably liberalised i atid 
, n the operation ^ of ^ the Mysore Maternity Benefit; 

■ Act was extended to W'omcu employed in mines in 

, the same year. The Code ol Civil Prouedurts 

; ' ■ was also amanded in such a' way as to onsuru 
the exemption of tho wages of \yorkerB from 
attachment. 


A Labour Welfare Board uonsi.-jting of 
reprcsuntativcH of crnployoi’B, unhmw of 
workers and, local honies mitriisted iulubour 
welfare witli tho C'omndsMionor of Labour 
in Mysore ns Clmirman was constituted 
la Doeemlier 1942 Avlth a wido range of functions 
covering all matters relating t<i labour wolfaro, 
Labour llogishttion, coliecUfin of fttatlstics and 
dlsseminatUm of labour intelUgoncn, 

Tho i)crHonnel pealing With matters connected 
with hiboiir is as follows :-“r.( ‘onunia 8 ioner of 
Labour and Chief Inspector of Factories; 
Assistant Commissionevs ^ of Labour ; :Cliit*f 
Conciliator and Kcgi.strar Of AssociatlouB and the 
Chairman, Court ot Arbitration. , ; I . . ; , 


: . . The most advanced piece of labour . legislation 
i.; in , Status today is the Mysore Labour 
• ' .;7(Bmergonoy) Act enactud in, 1941, .and placed 
on tho Statute Book in January 

■",rv i’’ '''r, . : ’ ' \ . . : ' : 

' i. ■; * T*hls Act oreatea ' maohinery. for the peace- 
7' ' fuL and speedy settlement of industrial disputes 
; and seeks generally to promote tho Welfaro of 
.'Uabour. Among Its many provisions are those 
I'; ;- relating to the setting up of, a Department of 
: = Labour with ft Commissioner and three Assistant 
. ; 7 Comtnissi oners of Labour and a Opurb of Indus* 

. ‘ ferial Arbitration i tho- framing by the Commis' 


Hyderabad^On tho Ist Atirll :i:044, there 
were 9(58 I industrial coneofua siibjcet to tlio 
Jlydi^rabad Factpric.s ' Act omplbylng 5B,29o 
opeTatives of Whom '.37j627 • wbre^ira^ 
were women^ and li41.3 W'bro kjhildre^^ In 
addition: to the Faetoric.s Act whicli embodies 
provisions for tho healtlV and aafety of labourers, 
there is a Mines Act, a Boiler and Muehinery 
Act, the Hyderabad X.-abour Compensation 
Ant, and a AtAtornity Benefit Act, llocent 
legislation inchulcs a ’ : Ikiymenb of Wages , 
Regulation, an Employment of Children Ilegula- : 
Idons, a Trade Disputes Order for the appoint- 
ment of an Iiuhistriiil Court and CondImOon 
Boards and a Trade Unions Act. Dtdd ConoiUa- 
tion, Land Mortgage anil Mbney-Leriders Jlegida- 
iions have beoit franied .for the protection of , 
agriculturists and agricultural labour. IJOnrs of 
work in tho nnUority of tho factories do' hot 
exceoil G4 Of BQ per week and In Ubyernmerit 
concernB are limited to 7 :io 8 per dny. Strikes 
and lockouts bay 0 bectn made : ill egal unless 21 
daysMmtico .baa been givpn. 

, A Departmental Employment Bureau has 
been’ created lor solving the problem of nu- , 
employment. A Statistics Act, much wider 
in scope than tiic Iiuhistvial Statistics Act ot 
India has also been enacted. Tho Department , 
of Statistics has , Instituted quimiuomdal in- . 
{pdrics into wages and nondition.s of employ- 
ment of agrieiiltnral and industrial labourers 
since tho year X029 and the .first printed Keport 
on tho Labour Census was xujblislied - in X935i, , * - 
The second Report on Labour .Wages .Census . 
(Rural and Urban) 1040 has alsii been published. 

A scheme for Innuiriea into Family . Budgets 
and the compilation ol Coat of Living Indexes., 
in several industrial centres of the Bomin- 




ions, Hyderabad City (including Secunderabad) i 
Warangal, Hizanmbad, Handed, Aurangabad 





and (Itiil'nrp.'i in i>roo-f?A of cuitiplff km, A 
4.’olle<!fc{oii ni ’ Avi \vm rfkrly 

In the yimr link. li Uu* Himt niivuiicriit 
of !(■•}? l-'i'ition nr it?* kind yet afioytfi.-'rj 
In the. Bub-i’idntlrnmt and Ib nm'»jh , wiik.-r in 
mmpe tlmn the .Induisf i’ial . Ar.tv 

Hklli,. The ofiminin’l uKh inatfe-nr 

noancctwl with Lubour if* ;jb Ii.d[o‘.v;H: MiniHfv-i' 
In cliar^fl of l.abour ; for L;i.lh.Hit'; 

Coiniiii.stikmer ol’.kKl'OHi' ; r.nbDiir lusd t!ic 

Lahoui- Wellaiii 

Ba»‘odla--'i.j[itt total number of reBlfiten'd 
j^ietorii.vr in the Jlnfodir .State on the Miit July, 
liHi w. 170 of whieli 80 were pia'i-nnial niid 
90 BeftBonu!. The total nnmbrr of ^nrrHOJOJ 
eri)ploy(!d in all fiudorieH ompIr»yin ;4 nforo than 
ilO penmna waB ‘11,771, Ikirocla wiiiis one of 1 lie 
first atatea in India fo enaor a Mines Ant. 'fin- 
-Baroda Mines Ant, llKlS ncndainB ])i'ovrdonr’. in 
regard to health and BalVd-y of wrirktuon Oiti'{:tk>yt'd 
in. the Miiiea. A« far ioi other '.r,[itioiu' lia’A'a are 
euneerued ibe t'k>\'ernii»otd, leiH nfloidi’d, 
with eertidii eiwugrB to rmit loeal eondi- 
rtons, fchn Jnrtian Faetorlei* Art, IkAf; 
tho. Worknicn’s t'oini-ionHatuni Act, .10:1;;; 
the Trade Diapntcii Art,, 1999 ; the d'lnikv (Jidon' 
Aet, 1090 ; the .raymmit of Wripeti Act, lOfO) ; 
and the Boinhay Idateinity [k-iadit Aet., 1929. 
Wilder the Baroda ivaylortc s Art, the nuishimm 
l>ei'mif,islhlfi weekly honra of work an? i;s for 
perennial t'aefcories and 54 fni aeaHonal fuctorle?!. 
The Wofkiiion’a (.'oiniiensation Act and the 
IluleB framed thereunder have l)een adrgded rn 
toto. In the Barmiti Maternity BeueUrs Aet, 
the benefit IB to he at tlie rate of six annas a day 
as against 8 annas a day as in the Bornhrjy Aefc. 
Heetions 0(8) and iSA (relating to the aid'oinl- 
uient of Coheiliators) have been Quiltted from tlie 
aiipllimtiou of the Trade Bispdtes Aet, 1929. 

TIjo Baroda Trade (/nionfl Act inn* import-, 
ant variations frdni the India Ant on which 
it. has iieen iiwdaUed ; (X) Ko Assoeiatlons Or 
Unions of Qovorhmenfc Bervants, whatever Be 
their objeetSj are ptjnnitied ; (2) tlie forming; by 
Unions, of political funds is not recoghised ; (8) 
the proporthm of iwrsdns eonneeted with an 
indijatry which is CovoreA by a Xfnioh to outshlerp 
on ita executive has beenllxed at |h*| and IdlJ per 
cent, reapectlvefy ; and (-1) Scetion 110 of tlie 
Jlritifih Indian Act. lias been umitted, Uniler 
tile Baroda Payment of Wages Act, all Avagos 
havo to be paid before fclie irxjjiry of the tenili 
day folkoving tiie period for Avhtcli they fall duo. 
In the application of Uiilo hlA of tlw J)f.'i'erna,i 
of India Itules, the period of notice lecpiived for 
the declaration of a atriko or a lock-out is ui.v 
weeks, 

A Iiahour Ofilcer whoso main duty was to 
endeavour to bring ahmit settleimmts in laljour 
dianiitea wiis appointed in the year 1988. In 
addition to conciliation work; he is entrusted, as 
Special liogistrkr of Co-oporati ve Sooie ties ■ for 
Workers, with the work bt: organising Co-opma- 
tiive Societies and other welfare Behenics with 
the help of employ era. In the year 1941b the 
Government of Baroda Btate Institiitral an 
inquiry Into tl: 3 general financial condition of ' 
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thfi cfiUon liiiiht in tlw SiiitC! and tlm conditions 
s.d isJifmr emplo.’.aid in f inun with tipoidal rcfcrenco 
i>o rCM’uituwhl,, hours of work, lahour 

welfare Olid (g'tioien I,' y.' 

Wi(,n II vii'u li> that tho iiirioasc^d 

eariiiiigs jiccriifog t'> iiutuslrkd workers in the 
Stale Hi* a reoilt of ^v■ar <'Oij*iitionB migJit not he 
tiiiiooai aw.iy in (irink. rda,’.. the B.nroda Ciovern-. 
nient tlniSiicifi io ntart t'o-oporativc Thrift So- 
cial Ics for the vvju'KriB. Tiw tSovcririmmt have 
!.ri3ara(iteeJ tho Heenriiy of all (.leposrUs nimlo 
in auMi .SooM.iaL By the imd of February, 
fiur), twonly sjodi Kobii'Mea with u nifnibcrjihip 
lu' 94,801 wni'liorii laid 1)i;cn o;4tabli»hed- Hi 
f.lic Stale, The l-oiad ainuiinfc of .savings as 
at tlic aunu; , date ;unouuted f.o Ils. 20.1.9,909, 

'Htc piU'sorinol aU’ tlie Uovoi'umfud': of Barndn 
d<-a!itij.: wntli inhtitjd^UrfiliVfj matters eoniieoted 
u'itfi iiahoto' Is !iB fullowa : Dlrcrt.or of luthoiir 
.tnd ilogkitrar of 'l.'nole ITnionsg lalhour 
nineor. In ipi dor of Facluiiea under tlie 
!Payn!t:ut Cif U'ag*‘S Ant .ain'l Bpeclnl .liegistrar 
ol’ (o-oj'tiU'Alivo BtU'ieties fiu' Lahortr and the 
lii.S(ti:(‘ti.ii’ ol FadiOrio.s. 

Indorr. -In Ofdobir Uthi, Indore was 
ilia ilftli largest, centni ol tlie ■ cotton textile 
industry in llie snli-continent with seven 
mills ) 1 HA i ug 2 1 9 , A J 6 spi ud ! txy and 0,301 
looms, 'Ilie total number of facAories on the 
re{d;d:er on Irit lb' In her 1014 was 485 of wddcli 
922 w’Oi'e pei'imiua! atnl 103 soiisonal. Tlwso 
provlihul cmployTiuml; for J{0,297 woiloirs in al) of 
whom 20,1:177 were employod in cotton inills, 

Lahour legisLaiion in Indore is almost 
parallel to that in India soid hidiidaq Factories, 
AVorloncn’s Conipnnfiatlon, Trade Unions' and 
.Maternlt y Bemdl t A o ts. Tho Inddrii ^'rad 0 .Bla- i 
[altos Act provide-.^ for the aiqiointmont of Courts 
nf Irupiify and .B<»ar<1a of Uoiudlhition to deal with ; 
dfsphtos and also for a Lai) our Ofh cor to secure 
fci le rmalntunarico of iiarrnoniouH rehitioua between 
tiio Avorkcf'S ami their employers, Htiindardisa- 
tloii rif wagoB hits Ijocu accui'ed In cotton textile 
mills !uid jaiiour has been ulctAsualiaed by the 
Inbioduction of tho Jiadli Oonirol Sy/itein on the 
lines julopted by: the klilhovncrfiV Association, 
Bombay. Safety Ooiiiinitteos to prevent acd- 
d*nvtri ill iiietoriim have also been e.stabllshe(U 

C«chm— TJnlilvC liiysbre, 'Baroda and Indore, 
tho largo indimtrijd population of Cochin State is 
orga nised on a cotliigo bash*; The number of con- 
eei ns on the Factory Ttcgistcr at tho end of the 
Inst olllclal year (X8th August 1944) w‘aH 10ft 
(nnpioying 12,800 perHOUH, Today Cochin Statu 
has all the labour laws which havo been enacted 
in IndoriB with a Bock Lahonren;' Act in addition, 
liocent additioim incliido an Kinployment of 
fill i I d r c n A c t and th o Binploy ce 's Liabili t y A ct. 
Tile, ad 111 ini at rati on of labour matters is generally 
in the hands of the Commissioner of Labour. 
The Factories Act and thh Workinon's 
Compematioh'isAct are, however, under the. 
immecUato administrative control of the Chief 
Bnginoer, Ptilillc Works Department and the 
liiatriot Magistmte of the State respectively, 
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States in India and Pakistan 


T H I'J Narendra Mandalor Ohamlmr of Princes I nnule by tliomselvcs would, If adopted, com- 
ciima Into oxlstoncft. wltli tiie oarneat co- nldtclv fulfil them. Thuae rfirtommonrlatinnw 


oporatiou of u number of leading Princes 
themselvoH, fi-» one of the results of the Ilcport 
on Indian constitutlnniii reform presented to 
Parliament tiy Montui^n, Secretary of State for 
India »nd hovd Chelmsford, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor- General of India hi U)I0. The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a pornianent 
conaultativo body, witii the Viceroy as Proaid- 
fintand the rneinhcrH composing the Chamber 
coimlsting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having snliit<!8 or whose ineinborahip might 
otherwise he considered desirable by the 
Viceroy. Ooriain smaller Chiefs Avere grouped 
and wore given the privilege of nDininatlng a 
member to represent thorn from year to year. 
The Ohamher a recommendatory body, 
porforniod Its functions under a constitation 
approved by the Secretary of Sti^o and 
dealt wltli queatioiiR flubiidtted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
genomlly and their position in imperial affairs^ 


The Ohamber was formally inaugurated by 
theliulro of Connaught on HtU Kebruary X921. 

As; the const-itution of the Cltainher provided 
for each State-’afOmber cxeroifting one vote on 
'^any ’ quest^^^ het'oie the Cliamber, 

Power gradually fell into 
; the hands of a majority reprosenthig tiie 
. smaller States booanso tlieso States wore 
■ 'hatnrally the roadiost to ojcercise thoii 
momborshiii privileges, y’his dcvolopment. 

' • caused serious dissathdaction . among the 
Greater States iiiid out of that sprang a 
movement for the ru-organization of the 
Charaher. 

Tim diff even cos betw^eon the Greater Stntos 
and the Tjosser SI at(i.s were imioh sharpened by 
the dihereiit view points whioh they held 
in regard to federation. His iate Highness of 
Patiala early in IfiJid resigiied the CUianoeliorfibip 
on this account. Thereafter His hitoHighnesBof 
Bikaner roaigued from the Standing Cdininittee 
of the Chamber. Only onb Itullng Prince with 
> a Balute as big as 17 gtniB was then left an active 
participant in the Chamber's affairs. HIb 
H ighness of l^atiala was snecebded in the 
Chancellorship by His HighiieBS of Dholpur, 
who automatically proceed otl to the appointmen t 
from that of prO'ChanRellor.; Hie Hxcblloncy 
the Viceroy, in consultation with tlm Princes, 
convened a meeting in February Ib37» 

meeting was jmeceded by intensive 
daUbarationfi in the Informal ConferBiicbs of 
Princes, Their JHghnesaoB at disoufisions which 
they held in Bombay In October lose appointed 

Constitution Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of His late Highness the: Maharaja of Patiala 
; and including the CTanocllor, to oxamlno the 
GpvQrnmont of India Act of 19 35 fro ni the 
point of view of tho States ’entry Into Federation. 
This Committee produced its report In the first 
. week of February 1087, and in the course of It 
- said that upon careful consideration of the Act 
they had -‘ como to the conolusion that the 
,, safeguards have been suhstantlally met" and 
..‘ that oerfcain Inrtbwrecbminendations now newly 


the Committee said, had been drafted In' 
(mnsidoiation of the fact that the Act had 
a li'cad y been paBsed, They comprised, therefore, 
four proposed changes in the Draft States’, 
Instrument of Accession. • \ 


, This report was taken bito consideration 
by the general body Of Princes at an informal 
fJonfcrcime which a{Ibptcd the report of the 
Consfcitutidn Coimnittee. This decision was 
emloraed at a formal meeting of the C:hrimhci- 
of Princes in Fohni.'iry 1037 by Urn nj-clecMeu 

His bite Highncf's of Putin In to the Chancellor- 
rhlp V)y un overwhelming rnajoi lty, and by the 
election of a prodJiifineeHor and Standing Com- 
mittee In sympathy Avlth the Baine declHioiu 

His Blghnbfis tho lam Saheb of Nawannpnr 
succeeded His late Highness of Patiala in tlie 
Channcllorshlp and hehi the ofiice for a mimbor 
of year.s until tiie. oleetion in 1911 of His Jfiglmcss 
the Nawah of Hhoprd. 

Inl^yrnal Reform.— Tim pace of admhdHira- 
fclvc and couHtitutional reform in tlie States 
rapidly iaereaBcU in the years before the war 
owing to the hitroductit:)n of prdvincia! autonomy 
1m Ib'itish India, the apparent approach of 
Federation, and pi'e»Hure--"-sohietirnes direct— ^ 
from the Indian National Congress. 

A new factor in the accession of' the States 
to the proposed federation aTOse early in 1038. 
Tlic Congress demanded as one of the (amditiona 
precedent to its active co-operation with tho 
I'odoral Hcheme of 1935 the introduetJon in the : 
States of aelf-goverjdjig iiiHtitiitions ami an 
urideVtaklng by the Stat(‘s rulers iliat in choosing 
their r(}i)resentativ(-s to the ft'deral legislature 
tliey would adopt an elective element. Neither 
tho Hritiflh Gove imiticnt nor f heir representatives 
In India could eoiintenance these demandB which 
were contrary to the provisions of the Act. 
KcverthelesB 'the tide of democracy could not bo 
stemmed. - 

NumeroiiR Bin te.i announced their Rulcra’ In- 
tention to liberal Iso their constitutional machi- 
nery and to improve their administration. Many 
actually introduced reforms, A few Eulers 
d eclared tliat responsiblo go vormhent was ; 
the goal of policy and took fitopa towarda It. 

An extraordinary develoiunent took place, 
early in 1 930! wlien Mal i atma Gaud hi decideil i m 
a fast to death to compel the Thakore Saheh 
of Itajkofc to im]>iemenb hi.s promise coiwicrning • 
the niemberslup of a reforms committee. The 
Viceroy intervened and Mahatma , Gandhi 
agreed to the adjudication of the Chief '.Tustice ■ i 
of the Federab Court, which went in his favour. 
Hut Kuhsequently further diniculties over tlio ' ■ 
constitution of the committee arose owing to ; 
the Mahatma's promise to tho minorities and '! 
the Mahatma fivontually recanted and declared : 
that his fast had hecn coercive in character. . 
Ho therefore left the committee to he constituted : 
by the State, Inter Mahatma Gandhi an- . 
nounced a "iiGw tcclmiquo" for agitation by . 
States' aubjects, in which he counselled modera-j 
tipn in their demands and called off all civil 
diaob^dlence pioycineuts in the statCflb ' 
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1 a(lvj<; 0 . {iii'l djs-c<^t<io3J was (bllowcifl In 
if, t'vjiry wht>ro |isavioUHly Mh? 

f:H.J lif.cfi thieirwith atiitb, In fKtrfuj uahCiH 
eaiMtiissn vim 'ii link, whik* in otinjit? tho 
Jisaiioifi worn laeiiiiefi to ii!* n'sinitl'nl of t!n4 
!n braiitj on lituii* aotivitioti, Ivventunily, 
viir, quint wua reatorod on tJio ” Htuio.a 
" altliougli stray '* inoidonts " noMfimnn:l 
linage the attention of tUo iuetil public and 
uatina (Jaiullii hiniijolf, 

) Meeting. —Tho annual meeting of the 
Ulmiiibex Wii.a hidd in Ofitobei* 

,u addiwied by Lord Linlithgow for the 
nio, for ho left India alinoit iininudiately 
XliU iuldresa waB iistmit'd to by iho 
1,1 numbM' of Princes Miut had oviu 

ted any scrSion riincis Um dnaviunvaiion 

0 Lhainber. TJie (trowii KeprciK'JitaUvu 
\ tile federal ideal as the b«,st for Imlian 
and for the coniitltutioiial future of India 
‘dared that "that unity is wholly consistent 
Mu) ;oa'Viv;il ;mn or;a(,:i'i,v Ocviijruuinnr ui 

1 States,” lie eniili iniscd that the 

i'h ohilgiitionji to protect carried with them 

y binding riiuponshnllticH to eiisuin, ii 

le, that what was juoteoted contiinuMi to 
rthy of protectioit. 

, Crisis. — ^In the mMdlle of Septenilier 
epiitafcious of the L'riuccia waited ou His 
eney the Crown llcpresentativc. One of 
1 isciissed: questions atfect i ng amaltei States 
w intorstate general services!, while the 
;(jok up with Ills KxceMtiiicy the iudustnal 
of the Ooveruiuaut of fudiaas aifectlug the 
, post-war rceouBtruetlfUis, treaty rights 
atioiishij) with the Grown. Wliat hnpinui- 
Ilia iutorvhny is not clear except from the 
evunts which culininatecl in a crisis In 
tier fOM. ■ On Deoeriiber 4* 1944* for 
>t time In the 23-y oar dong history of tdio 
ter of Trinces, tho Standing Cominittee 
Gliamber resigned en Woo and the session 
Chamber^ schednled , to meet on the i 
ng day* was obliged to be postponed.! 

his crisis of drat rate importance thera is, 
ly enough, no autiioritativo information, 
undcrataiiding of Mm subjeetj one lias to 
I press reports pubiisheu at the time, 
varied in detail but were agreed on tlte 
nu.so3 of the crisis. According to these 
oporfc.s, the unpreoedonted step of tho 
don of the entire Standing Cummittoo 
Cliaiubet and tiro appointment eif a 
iritfcce of actioii ” (inoluding the Oiiaa-; 
iiul tliG .Fro-Chancellor, the Kawab ofj 
and the Jam Saheb of Hawanagar) wasl 
rax of a series of events since September j 
LP44 Avium a deputation of Princes, led 
Nawab of Bhopal, waited on H, 13. the 
Representative, 

i a month later tho Chancellor addressed 
umication to the, Political Adviser to tho 
'» l’hb latter replied on December 2, 
vas the immndlate cause of the Princes* 
i. Tho decision Nvas taken after several 
' protracted dDeiission extending over two 
id in the later stages tlio opinion of rulers 
oucaiae tim Standing Committee and of a few 
omiuonfc administrators with State experience 
was consulted. 


Buiildes the Kawab of Bhopal. Gbanewllor 
of t he Chamhiu, and flu: Kro-t'ham.’idlor, • tho 
,ia!ii >.aii';!b of Nawaimaar, the nuuiihers of the 
Standing i.'ominittuc who Kfaigued include the 
Of Indori!!, Dewas (Senior), Dounnaipiir* 
Ttaiiala, .iaipur, Bikauer, B1 a^imr and Banipur. 

Princes* Deiwands.— Nownpaiicr reports claim 
that tho Princes' dcqnitatiou to the Viceroy 
in t1:to iidddlo of Septmnbcr raised eight points, 
niuindy: First, tim hoards set up to control 
, the wWking of tlMi joint servlcea of States, 
dhould couHist of fiill-powereii States and Hhonld 
I not include minority reprciicnintivea of Btatas, 

Secondly, joint mlviHevp aiiviointed for grtiupa 
of States which 11 ud it iirmucinlly and otherwjso 
dciurahle to have them .should not dual with 
Political Odicei's over the Jnnui of tliu StatO 
admin iBtrations, 

Thirdly, tho working of various schemes 
relating to tlio States Bhould bo roviowod 
periodically. 

Fourthly, tiio Standing Corninlttea should bo 
givun tho opportunity to prepare Bchomes to 
weetire ininiiniMU atamiards of adminifetrutioii 
in the Staten. 

Flftldy, Princes should bo allowed to draw 
up an alternative plan for co-operativo grouping. 

Sixthly, joint High Courts should not be sot up. 
Tim Hiija of Bilaspur, in particular, is reported, 
to have oppoaort thCBo courts as an invasion 
id tho rights of States, , / 

Seventhly, the Instrument of Atba'Chmont 
Bhould bo revlaed In consultation with ropre* , 
flontatives of tho attaching and attached States 
and no further attachmeuts shoulU bo made, r 

BighthU^i arbitration machinery should bo 
set up to ensiiro that treaty rights aro not 
overriden.:- 

The Viceroy’s foidy expressed disagreement 
witii p()ints one, two, five, six and eight and the 
first part of seven, and promltjcd coasideration 
of throe and four. As regards the second part 
o.f seven, the reply pointed put that the seiiem© ■ 
of attachment was limited to Westeni India and 
Giijerat Btates and the Ooveriiment had no 
Intention of extending it to other Btates. 

The reply promised protection .'igainst undue 
newspaper attaelfs from Britisli India against 
Btates and drew attention to the fact that as 
States’ admlhi.strations iinpravcd occasiona for. ; 
harsh or unjust critidsma would becomo lew 
.aiid leas.; ■ 

On the question of post-war reconstruction 
and industrial planning, the Crown Ilopresenta- , 
tive was against allowing any unit or units to 
follow any policy of development that was , 
likely to upset the All-Inclla scheme* ® 

lu the summer of 104,(>, it was reported that 
the deadlock had almost been resolved. , 
The resignations made in DccombCr X044 
were withdrawn late in the summer of 1M5 
and tho Princely Order turned its attention' 
to measiU’cs iiowards tlic political, social and 
oconomio uplift of the States against the back**,, 
ground of current developments in tho country. . 
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THE WAVELL PLAN 

iriM' X^i'incct!’ nioetiDg in Ilojiifiay iti ihu siianriei: 
of iy-lf> «!Oinci(li;U with tlie of I(;aderfi 

convttueti l>y Uio Vici^ioy. '.nie Kawab of 
lllifjjta.b ;u:bU'(!jMung Ijii; Advisory 

(.‘oiruiiittoo nf pj'iju-ust; and wvlcoinod 

tbo Wrtvoll Idan, tliQ dcBiro fhati an 

idd'cvd scUIotnoid; Biioiild be rvacljad, urul gave 
tlio aBmirajn.M) t hat, iiio PrinaaB would <; 0 ' 0 pei'ate 
jiidst curdially with an iutfirim national tjovern- 
ment for Britifih India on nirttiern of alMndia 
voncevn. 

Bis Uighnfifis ffdt confldanf:, that they canid 
come to rcasonalde and honovirahlo turnis with 
thi? Oovernniont of a froo India, and suid : 
" India Is our inotlicrlaiid . liavo a great 
heritage of tradition, cultm-n and adnitidstrativo 
ax|iorieiioc*. \\c. yield to none in patriotism , . . . 
\Vc must associate our ])eople ns closely 
aii possiblo with tlm administration of our 
fcjfcateH, This is, in fact, heing done in many 
atutcH . . , ” 

The Standing Cominiitee inet aguiji at the 
eml of SepteinheY, lh45, and considerrHl a number 
of questions of interest to tho States. 

Befarring to the contention that low taxation 
sUndanis in the Jixdlun States attraelied 
cax)ital from Briti^dr India, Bir AIftnuldiivi Melita 
mado it dear that- the Statea had no , intention to 
Invite British Indian liiduatriaUHtH to estiiidlsh 
indiistrifisiii State territetrii'a at t:he exp(nise of tlw 
industrial d evdopmcnut of Britisli India. The 
States asked for a voice in the fonnulatioji of the 
oconoinie iuid indUBtrial judicy of tlio whole 
country. Sir iManubhai also coin pinined that 
the (kmtral Government had obstructed the 
natural growth of industriei^ in Indian States. 

Sir Shmiibiiai declared that the States wiu'C 
prepared to collnljontte in order to hco that 
India achieved full political progrci-s. What 
they opposed was ludlateral changes in their 
treaty rights. He said llitit there shouid 
bp no change in ilm inoiuu’chieal form of 
government. The rulers might acfaqit represen- 
tative, or rcspoiudble govornnient, 

: I’rincely circles were busy in January 1 0-16 
on the evo of tlio anmuil session of tlie Ohaiaher. 
Both at the lueotiug of the Standing Ooimnittoo 
and at a generalconference of about two Iiitmlred 
lulprS and nuiiisterii, they diseiVssed tho position 
of the States In general against tlio backgroniid 
of Impending constitutional developments in 
India, the uttaclnhont sohPme, nll-lndia indus- 
trial and aviation poli(aevS, co -operative grouping 
of States and Joint Kcrvicos,. , 

LARGER XJNITS 

Heeding after an interval of nearly two years, 
the annual session of the Chamber of Brinoes 
hoard the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, give an ussur- 
auoe on one o£ tUn main points of dvtfes’cnco 
which led to tho of isis of lUIl, namely, treaty 
rights and relationship with tlie Gnnvn. 

I can assure you/' said the Viceroy, " that 
there is no intentUm on our part to initiate any 
eliahge in tills relationship or these rights with- 
out youi consent. : \ 


"1 nm confidont that you will have no in- 
tent ion or (iiisiro to stand hi the 'svay of tlie 
inowth of India to ita full atatiire or to luiulef 
the political, economic or social programs and 
advamuuneid, of your subjeets, ’’ 

Speaking of States Whose Jlimnee was inade- 
(luate, Lor<l Wavell .suggested that it rv.as Inctiin- 
ben t ui'ion them so to mpdlfy their coaBtitutional 
posi tion as to erisnre the welfare of their subjects 
for the future. In order that these States 
might have political fitablilty, adequate finnncial 
rwimirccs and elfcctlvc association of the people 
with the administrutioii, he strongB^ urged 
that they shoiddAanaugc to join a larg r imifc 
or com bine with other fimall States to form 
a politioul entity of u imilicient size. 

The Viceroy also touched on tlie importance of 
gradually iipjuoximatiug taxation policies and 
fjyst emu in Indian States with those of Britisii 
Inditt, 

IMPORTANT BECURATXON 

An important declaration on constitutional 
developments In Indian States, guaranteeing 
certnin fundamental right fi to the Stat(^a people, 
w'us made by the Chancellor, the Nuwab of 
Bhapab On behalf of the States he pledged 
himself to make “'our fiiHcnt coatrilmtion to 
any attempt to settle India’s conafcitutionat 
problenia on a just and reasonable basts/’ 
Tim declamtiou of rights was uu earnest of this 
dmiro. A resolution urging States to adopt 
immediate measures to Imploment tho iioliny 
outlined in the declaration ivas adopted by the 
Chamber. ■ ■ 

As an earnest of the spirit of collaboration to 
enable the states to play tiinir full part in tho 
India of the future, the CiianceUor uuwhj tho 
following do el a rat ion: 

“Tho Chamber of TTinccs in consultation 
Aviih tho Commit t(30 of IMiniBfcer;} have given 
anxlouB consideration to tho question of tho 
developmont of cons tit utiomil reforms in Indian 
Slates.- 

“ Tho Chancellor of the Chamber of Briuecs 
is authorised to make tho following declaration 
on beliall’ of ami with the full authority of tho 
Gltamber of IMnees : 

“ Tho object is to set up forthwith cofistUuHons 
in the States in iohkh tfic sommign poims oj 
tho Rnlm are exemseil through regular con- 
dHutiopal channels tvHhout in tmp way affeciing 
or impairing the caniinuance of the reigning 
dynasty in ^ ami the integrity of, each State, 

“ There shall bo pop afar kistitulions with 
Dlected majorities to cusuro close and eifectlve 
association of the people with tho goveruance 
of the States. 

“ It is understood that in franung the detailed 
constitution of individual States on the above 
linffS, regard .shall be had to the special circum- 
stances in each State, 

Rights of Subjects'^**' Most States have ; 
already adopted statutory providioua guarantee-, 
ing the rule of law and tho soourity and protection 
of persons and property ■within their .torrltorios. 
In order to lay down and declare the position lu ' 
this matter in precise and clear terms, the 
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follD'iiln!.’ *ji.}«Kntial rlMljta .-{jOiiM ),i0 j;ajavanf ijud 
i n Htiiti?;? wh»*r..i t;hw ItftB in 't alrojuly dono 
tvUii ^!(;mt‘rj? vmted iu Uw ectus'feii oMlu^ Htatiic? 
to rciUvfli any infiimses-iont ol’ thuiie rigiitii i— 

"(1.) Ko filionlil bn dnprivr'i;! of his 

Hburty, nor .Hhoultl his flwclhtifj; or jin>|?t-sty by 
or noidiscaUHl t^avn in 

jKu;{)|'(ianc'{M\:itJj law, 

'*<2) Such rij'ht. may be tiu^tpemhul a!^ may 
be prt’SCjil'iyd in case ol; war, rybeillon or Briionsj 
i at evnal disorder. 

“(H) IfA'ory ran'ijon fdibiikl enjoy f.he liirlit 
ot IVce exiVi’esBlbii of opinion, the rn.'bt of free 
assodftUoii anti comb}!b'i.lion and the to 
U!eiftHilde )«5aia>f ally without vi.i‘nvi and witlK)\it 
iiniitnry i'mnatlmi idr pnrpoHta not oppo^ied 
to lavr' or mor.'iUty. . 

"('!) i'h'iiiy }ipr;-oit whcaiM enjoy freedom 
01 eomirieauii and the ri^dit- of fo-ely to jvrtdosft 
ami prat'.Moo bin veibdon, Bubjixt to publit^ 
(mler and nioranty. 

*' (ti) iill pcrsonn abon’ld bo ('fjiinl before 
iiitj laW| iriosiieotive of fe.b;,'itin, caste or creed, 

**(fS) iVo flfeibiUly nliould ntfiich to an.y 
penjon inerely by reason of bis religloii, caste 
or creotb in rcs'ani to ]>fiblic employment, 
oliivic of power or honour, or iu t)ie exercise 
of any trade or oalHiig, 

“(7) There alionld l>e no heffar (forced 
litbonr), 

Administi’nlioii.— -It is rcialbnned tlmt tlio 
adininifil ration ehalf be based on the following 
esseutial prinoinh’S which would be atrictly 
onihreed where they do not obtain at present ; 

"1. The ftdmimstration of justieo must 
vest in an Inmartial tmd competent jiidiciary 
iJMlcpehdeiit of the executive, and there imist 
bh suitable pravisioirfor the Ihrpa^^ adjudica- 
tUm.of diHputca 'between iiidividiudH uud the 
/mate.; :: : s';'- 

" 2. Tho Kulera in their owm Staten should 
ciearly demarcate adniihi strati vo budgets from 
civil ihts and fix the latter ut a rcaaimuble 
^ pi.Tcejutage of the ordbuuy revenue. 

*‘{1. The incidence of taxation must be fair 
ami CQuitable and a dcilnito and substunthd 
portion of the revenue tnuct be allocated for ^ 
the beneiit of the peoplo, particuhirly in the 
nation building departments. 

‘Vit is strongly recommended that tlie CBsential 
measurcM recommended in this declaration 
Hhould, w’horo they are not in force, be adopted 
without delay. 

TThis doclaratiow, made spont ancon sly and 
eamcftfcly, is inspired by faith in tluv peoples of 
Tndiaii Svatea and in the future destiny of tlie 
States. It represents the will of the lUilers to 
impleittcnt these deelslona without rea(jrvatioh 
or delay. May it" lead to ineroasing freedom 
from want and fear, and freedo m of the itd nd 
and its hxptcHsioivl May it grow on the sure 
foundation of inutmil lo v^e, tol craiice, ser vlcis 
and responsibility I ’* 

Collaboration Froinisecl,~"Ileplyiiig to the 
Prown lte|)resontative*B openijig address, the 
Nawftb of Hhopal on behalf of the Princes, said : 
aAVn} uo BratefiiJ to Your Excellency for the 


ri:iis;iurmice nul thn’i: vi ■;?<> niir/((hm to inUiats 
mu dmynw. in our rdalUimhip mth the Vrou’n 
iU' the rifjMii ■ (imrantecd hi{ our trmtiea mtd m- 
{if{tgi.:iHOi{{o ui'inioui twr oouf^ent. We liave already 
llcvlivcd that wc have no inteiitlon of with- 
holding oiir to any adjustmenta widch 

may b() rc/juircd u?ider the future constitiifclinial 
urrangemenie in India mul which we consider 
reasonable in the wider iiitorcsts of India. 

■Relcrring in the altaebrnent Reheruc the 
Chancellor Haiti; " We tidm it ns iniderfitood 
that tlie nriangemcnts ein’isaged rinder this 
KUfhn^: 5 faon are iritr'iKbul to ju'otiecid on th<^ basis 
of nuitnal consi-nt and do not exdiide suitable 
irchemcs of joint scrviccH betwonn aojne biggtsr 
juul some nmailor »Stal:es rvliere thcHe may be 
livolvedliy niutual agreement. We are conviiiic* 
(>d that it la po'edlde to ensure fJje objective iu 
view wdthout impairiJig the continuance of the 
ri/ling dynasty, or the 'integrity and autonomy 
of the titate concerned.” 

GUAPANTEMS 

The jioliiiral oiiMoob' umlcrw'ent a ti'iiiisfornm- 
tion with the announcement in the middle of 
March, lOdd, that a l.hitinU Cabinet Eelcgufcioh 
would visit India ami finally settle the cou*^ 
Btitutional problem of the country. 

At a meeting of llnbira and Ministers of tijo 
Indian States, early in April . 1016, 1 1 warn general ly 
agreed that any constitullou woiihl be mibjcct 
to ratilloatloB by tiio States in order to be 
binding; on them, that adherence to tbd 
monarchical form of Ooverntnent and eontinu- 
anoe of the reigning dynasty in each stutt? would 
not be open to question and that thd existing 
trcatiiiijaud would not be iiltcr<!(!, ultimate- 
ly without the consent of the Btiitcs oouacipecT.-: 
It was also agreed that: the following points 
should ho placed before the Cabinet Delegation ; 

Enforcement of constitutioinil BafuguardB, 
which the Biates may Kccurej should be such as 
I tan be enforced through the Eed end Court ;; 

Every State shall eontirmo to retain its 
sovereignty, exoej it to the extent to which its 
powers arc delegated by it to the future Indian 
'■Union : ■. . 

IIic territorial integrity of canii State Hhall 
not be Intcrfmed with and the existing 
boundaries of each State Hhall not bo altered 
vrithout Its free consent and apxjrpval 

The reigning dynasty of each’, State sladl 
contjmm ; 

The existing form of CDverniuenfc id each 
State shall not be Interfered with by the Union 
or any unit of the UuUm ; 

States wliich cannot iiulividuully alford to 
provide tYu! basic effieiency of admimatratioii 
required in modern times should freely enter 
into suituide arr a iigexuonts founded on consent 
with large States or combine in gimips of small 
StateSi.'. 

Shortly after, the Indian Btatea Constitutional 
Advisory CommUtco decided tljat the Princely 
Order should remain outuido the proijosea 
Interim Govenirnerit, but the idea that an 
ml hoc commifctoe should he established, to 
serve as a liaison body between the Xn'fcorim 
Central Executive and the Indian States, found 
strong support. 
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MISSION’S PROPOSALS 
In a niomomndum on Btatcjs Treaties and 
Paiaiuountoy, pioKcnted to the Chanoellor 
of the Chamber of Trinces, the Cabiuefc Mission 
Buid arupiig other things : 

** Prior t,o t he r<3eent statement of the British 
Prime Wlmster in the Kousa of Commons an 
nSsiu’anco was given to tlie Princes that there 
was no intention on tho part of the Crown 
to initiate any change in their relationship 
with the Crown or the fights guaranteed hy 
tlieir treaUes and engagements without their 
consent, It was at the same time stated that 
the Princca’ consent to any changes wliich 
ndght emerge as a result of negotlatibiiB would 
not unreasonably bo withheld . , V : 


During the interim period, Avhich: . must 
elapse before the coming into operation of a 
new Gonstitiitiorial strueture iiudor wliich 
British India Will be iudepeudent or fully self- 
governing, puramouu ey will remain in operation. 
Bub the British . Govpinrmint oould not and 
will not In any eircuThstances transfer para- 
mo untcy to an Indian Government. 


" In the meanwhile, the Indian, Btates are 
In a position to iilay an important part in tiie 
formulation of the new Constitutional structure 
for India ... In order' to facilitate tlds they will 
(lonbtitifia strengthen their position by doing 
avei^thing possible to ensure that tliolr adminis- 
trations conform to tho highest standard. 
^Vhero adecjtiate standards cannot be achieved 
WitWn the existing re.sources of the State they 
will no doubt arrange in suitable cases to form 
or join administrative umta large enough to 
enabio theiii to be fitted Into the constitutional 
structure, It will also strengthen the position 
of States during this formal ativo period if 
the variouB Oovermnenta which have not 
already done so take active steps to place 
themselves in close and constant touch with 
public opinion in tlioir State by means of 
representative institutions. 


" During the Interim period it will be necessary 
for the btates to conduct negotiations with- 
British India in regard to the future regulation 
of matters of cojnmon concern, especially in 
the economic and financial field. Such 
negotiations, which will bo necessary whether 
the States desire to participate in the new Indian 
Oonotltutional Btriicture or not, will occupy 
a considerable period of time, and since some 
of th 080 negotiations may w'cll be incomplete 
when the new Btructiu-e comes into being, it 
Will, in order to avoid adniinistrativc difficulties, 
be necessary to arrive at an understanding 
bfitween the States and those likely to control 
the succession Government or Governments 
that for a period of time the then existing 
arrangements as to these matters of common 
toneorn should continue until the now agreementfl 
am completed. In this matter, the British 
Government and the Crown Ilepreaentative 
, ,will lend such assistance as they can, should 
It be BO desired. , 


""When a new fully solf-governiug or 
independent .Government or Governments come 
Into being In British India, E, M. G/a influence 
with these Govcimraents will not bo such as to 
carry out the obligations of 


paramouutoy. Moreover, Uicv ciuuiot coii* 
tomplate that British troops would be retained 
in India for this purpose, Tima, as a logical 
sequence and in view of tlic dosueS expressed 
to tlicm on boiwlf of the Indian Btatea, Hja 
Majesty’s Governmoub will cease to cxerciac 
, the powers of paramoautcy. This means that 
the rights of the States which flow from their 
relationship to the Crown will no lunger exist 
and that all the rights mirrettdured by tiie States 
to the paramount power will return to tho 
States, Z*oUtical arrangements lietweeu the 
States bn the one side and the liriliHh Crown 
and lirUlsh India on the other will tlma bo 
brought to an end. The void will have to bo 
fllicd cither by the States entering into a fedofnl 
relationship witli tiio successor Gov(-*rjiitieiit 
or Governmenta in Britisli India, or failing this, 
ontering into particular political arrangements 
with it or them," 


Princes* Reaction.— Shortly after the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber uud Mlnistera of otlier 
States met to consider tho Cabinet Mission's 
proposals In the light of tiio memorandum 
quoted above. In June 1016 the Chancellor 
wrote to the Viceroy 

"... The Standing Comniittce are of the view 
that the plan provides tlio mjccBsary maeWnery for 
the attainment by India of independence as well 
as a fair basis for further negotiations. They 
Avelcome the declaration of the Cabinet Mission 
in regard to parainountcy, but consider cortaiu 
adjastmeats necessary for the Interim period 
which have already been indicated by them . . ; 

“ The Standing Cominlttee have decided, 
lu response to Vour Excellency's invitation, 
to set up a Negotiating Committee whose 
personnel is given in the encloHcd list. Tiio 
Committee did their utmost to keep the numljer 
small as desired by Your ifixcclliaioy, bub tiicy felt 
that it would not be possible for them to reduce 
that number,,. The result of the negotiations 
are proposed to bo considered by the Standing 
Coinmi ttee of l*ri iieca, tiie (Committee of Ministers 
and the Constitutional ’ Advisory Cominittua 
whose recommendations will bo placed before 
a general conference of Eulers and representa- 
tives of States .. . 

“In the meantime, as desired by Your 
Excellenpy, ({uestious relating to tlic exercise 
of paramountcy in the interim period are pro- 
posed to be pursued with Sir Conrad and any 
oiitatandiug points will bo submitted to Your 
Exeellenoy/' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

To this the Viceroy replied at the end of d uuo:— ; : 

* ‘ The Cabinet Mission and I WTlcomc the 
attitude wliich the I’rinccs have. adopted towards . . 
the plan which we liave inoposed for the solution ■ 
of India’s constitutional problem, and we 
pai'tlcuiarly appreciate tiie action of the Standing 
Committee in endorsing the suggestions we 
made in regard to the mapner in which. States 
could best fit themselves to make their due . 
contribution, to India’s now constitutional 
structure, . 

" X understand from Sir Conrad .Corfleld ' ■ 
that he is already engaged in active discussions 
with the authorities of the Central Government ■ 
about the machinery for giving cifect to tho 
Princes’ proposal for a Consultative Cominlttee 
to deal with matters of common concern to 
British India and the States, 
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PEOPLES’ REPRESENTATIVES 


amlr Sr tl, , ,1 ‘ A- rcniain a .nc.„».c.r ..«! 


acfiie was to ini'.iraiio. "‘Tlif!"treml towar.Ts 
ilouiooraiisfttion of l‘rinv*i;!y thIo; wiyi ^Intcinniit’d 
T.arily hy fho ipalisation {nnon?^ tho rnloi's 
f.iu?riisplv(!s to (‘iid tho medlipvrtl nutoptaey, 

I’avUy liy tho intiaonoo of mtlonnHHh 

iirijPii «*Bpo<:’ially tjio ro]>veF.i:;ntftt{v(‘S of tho 

hraten’ ppoplo. 

^ In July mio a flomand tliat StalEHVTppiTJiPiif - 
fttivos on tho ConsMturnd, Asapmlily 

nmsf/ In* ulotifixj repmsenlrttivifs of tho KtntpR’ 

Standing Coiundttin? 

! Peojjlo'fl Conn roju'o whloii ui(«t 

ni nniubay. iho vpsolutjcm doclnred tiiat tiu> 
ppoplo ot fcho Hfatps would not, n<co^i;nifi.! anv 
uecfiion lakDn without, Mudr amiroval itnil 
Pandit, .fuu.iharla} 

OFPr ttifi luf-c't ing, . 

Ihf! nuiding apfioinf fd a oonindltpo of fivo 

ntUh f? ff -■. V- 

H I ’Li ^ pL’Opln ftii’ tlui thou poniing non- tho Status And disnuHS* 

«ni 1 I 1 j poiintiy UH a wlioIiJ ^ ^doad ou Minos of the i»»lii'y to bo followed 

atiu iiiit iiuu djftngos in j,lio Staltis. j I’yj hfi ^oi^aitiatJoiis Coinndttpo set up by tho 

Pivia more resolutions were admit od ivltitiiuT fr. 1 1, 'niree mom hers of t!ie Statoi* Negotiat- 

Kashmir, Bikarn-r, KaUr Bollii regretted 

*- -- ' . aiai, ruaub, the lood|to note that tlie residntkm had Iieeii moved at 


nt, jjrujiuseti t,o romaiu a momner of 
the Standing Committeo. in IiIb plaee Shoikh 
Maiiomod Abdulla, tlie Vien-fJhaneellor, was 
ehoMon to function as l^rosldenfc. 

OBJECTIVES RESOLUTION 
Tii/j deep froncorirof the ludjan Princes fqv 
[ tlie In thro was evidenced l>y the Important 
ami many nu-etings hehi i>y them in Oecemiier 
to eonsnlt Jointly on the negotiations whinh 
\y{ire to in; eondueted wiMi the Constituent 
ARyemidy, The meeting oftln! Standing Commit-; 
tee of Mio PriiicoH was iimt held In Deliii uiidop 
Mm cJjairrnanfdiip of the tlianeellor, H. JI. tlm 
Aawali of lUidpal, 'fids was follovv’etl by a 
meeting of tiie Croiiping Coinmittoo of ‘the 
Uiamiier of Prinees at whiidi tiie various Huhemes 
tor a regional confederation of the groujiing of 
Mio States was diseiiBsod, 

f, / '*■'*' «je*n,! meniners) T^‘<‘ Advisory CPiiunitt^^^ 

np fu'0]jo,-^als on fiehalf ^ip-foolate constitutional position 

01 the htates ricon h, fV.i* fi,,, fi...,. .1.,^ ... in,, ,...■ •, x,.. . , f, 


situation ill Mysore and tiie organisation of 
Btntes. Tin? committee reiterated 
that the ban on Pandit JShdiru’s entry into 
Kaslmar was unwarmntoil, that it could not be 
tolerated and that there would Ijo no peace 

indJI Shoikh Abdufla was rekaseiL ■ 

On. the evo of Thdopendonce Bav, Hr. K T 
.Hhaahyain, a promluent Coiigressman ami fnr.' 
met 1 reHldent of the Hyaore Congress and a 

! V appointed 1 
t*y iihi All-fiidla stales PfM)ple^H Coil fe in 

sStf^wiM? a eonstftutionv^^^^^ Jndiau 
Stall 8 witlv a view to aligning tittnn with the 
provhnA|8 Jb , a free Indian TJnlon, issuCfi for 

UnilM Sfr. Bliasliyitm's si-heme, Iiidia’s 581 
States were to dm eJassified under three dir ads 
tK?^ ronudn as tiiey were; 

tno!,L that had to be grouped together dri 
constitute mlminhitraMve units and those Muit 
abolisS th'Oiii> uiid had to he 


atifc/lSlSi.m f.™*' “.IV'''’"'™'' ‘'"‘t tlU! 

mates jNegotjatmg Coninnttee, ivhicli w’lis tn 
I’opresentatloii oif the Con 


.’’’‘"y M ni/nu,ni» ujiu m:eu m(^vca at 

Mm jirelu 11 inary session of the Constituent 
Assembly raising many f and ament al consti- 
tutional Issuey w’hieh, in their opinion, could 
nofc^aud simuld not lie considered or decided 
by the Constituent AiLsernblv in the absence of 
States representatives ami before thu dSTegotia- 
tiona eomtempJated under the Cabhieb Misaioh'A: 
plan, ffhe Constituent Asaemblj^’^s resolutJOiK ■ 
inter ahrt, proposed to set itp aiC independent :? 
sovoreign republic comprising not only Britlylf 
indin but also the twritories that then formed 
the-States),. 

. dfiie All-Imlia Sitatea - Pcdple's Oorifcreiice at 
the close of December,, after a critical reference 
H ol' the Political Department 

ot Mie Moveninient of India, demanded in ia 
rcHoIutjon for a "complete change” both In 
Its pemonnei and Its felations wdth the Cdvnrn- 
-Mid States. The Chief omeers 

Indiaiis a(?ccptablo to tlie pcoplo of the States 
and further the Department’s activities should 
consultation with tUft 

tTOverimienfc of India, 


tu cno tinamber of PrinpM- >h,; 
Bro-Chaneellor; thV ,Tam 
SaUeb of Aawanagar ; the Araharaia of 
Dungarpur; Sir Miim Ismail, PrcHMmK tl b 
Nizams Lx’cmitivb Council ; Sir .Hamasw'ami 
Hmlalmr. Dowan of liysore ; Sh D P 

sas^oiSfis." “■ *;• '"«s.K: 

A little lator Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm hr *» 
.stAtemont to tlio press, declared that lie felt 

*ro 9 }aent ot the All-Indift states People’s] 


l’rinr.ra ' 

fn'i ^ in New Delhi at the cini of January 
"it? oxproHsed about the future 

Nehru’s: 

Enmi ?? objectives of the Constitueiifc 

of the motion constituting 
tho ComTuittea to confer with the States and 
of the legal opinion 
^ XI Indian statosmon were discus.sed. 

position of the : 
i”' X. union and not merely the 

constituent Assembly should he the suhjeot of , 
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ill:. 




neycniiafclou Avafj tlie nmiit poiiit tjf tbft raHoluilon 
drafted by tb<.v ( /nimiltiUilonal Advlsaty 

Ccmmi!t;teti ami adoptetl by the CiunrniituM; of 
','M inters,' 

It vraa Mtcr lljy thfj srandlnj^ Coin- 

tultt(U5 of the Ib inocs’ Cltandipr aud JatCT ojuIorBtBl 

by a confennirf! of alxint fUJ i'uUth, Befddt^s 
avithoriBlnf? the K<?gotiationH (.lumnilttoo to 
Betfclf) the torniB of thn iiarf'-irdpation iii Uio 

, CouHtitunni;, Afis^inbiy anti to dftti'imuu; tbnir 
ulfciniato j^osition in tiMi AH-ItulJa Union Buldooti 
to mtiliratlon liy tiio BtaUjs, thtJ re?Ktlution 
oiloml Of jf'Oiioratlon in f vmi ii a ? i ayi'f Kff I 
constitaitiun aotBirdiiig to, tiio Cabinet Minslon’i} 
plan.; B aliit) laid down obirtain fitiKiaiuoutal 
propoBltions wiiicU wovo to ruTvo as tlio liaaiB 
tor r,ho Btatofi aceoptanoo of tli<( M fichdinn. 

Tlnr iTiaJority iiai'ty in tlu* ivofstituont ABseinidy 
ilid U«»t .BOO nyf. to ny*! witli tliB Prinf'f, !i in many 
of tlitj couditionn KtipTilatud in Urn roi-olutloM, 
but llnm tiu» it jra.B ar^'iiwl, intfl botm 

" tmivokofl ” by r«oi]Uj of t)m KontimentB 
oxprn.BBod in tlm Conutitiuint Afounnlily. 

AGKEEMENT REACHED 

Thu Prinoofy attttndu waB Bmnmrfl up in tlio 
w<«rdH of iJio iNavvai) of libopal, You uviT anlo'd 
to {ptlt fir t'xwL on BUHforant-c (miy ; it will bii 
« n wor tl ty ti n our par t to inujcu mb io U U' su 
thrcftts, ’’ 

U, Ifbrfb a iiiomontoiis aupoumijnli 
AVUB.roas'dnuV botwunn tUn W e{?otIatini? Cofniintt,r i> 
of the Ofiiisfcituont AHSoinbiy and tim Prlm'Oiy 
Cliambbr as a result of win cl i iho Statofs' co- 
opuraliiOM in eonstitutiou-niaTiing was prafitlealiy 
aSHvii-ffd. U’lie propDgalfj as to how tinj Btntf's 
oUMbfc to l)e ropi’usnntod In the Uojistiliienfc 
A5?Bt*mbly ntiit ttm distribution among the Btatus 
of tludr quota of Hiuits was to be tlrawn U[) by 
tlio Hecietui'tabP of tiuj <;onstltuent AHscinbly 
and Uiu Prijiies Uhambiu’ ami Hubmltl-ed to 
another Joint meeting fd' the two comnutteos 
tt OmAndd thinly next inonth. 


• Tho following rnoath a joint atatmauut was 
iHiniiod by ILIL iho Natvabof lUmpal, Ciiafurelbnv 
of tin:} (.‘hainljer of Frlnoes, and Pandit .lawaliavlal 
Nehni , widch said : 

“The Htates' Tiegotiatiiig ComndtUiO But up 
by thn UJiainlU’T of I'rinees and fclie eorroHiiond- 
irig eoininittco of the Clonstifcumit Assembly 
Held joint ineotitigs ytisterday and today, in 
the einirsu of tlie diseuHsdoiiB, reference wan made 
to (iio Cabinet Tjifdegutiou'H Ktaieiiuent of Afay id, 
the fesointioiis of tlie Ooustitmmt ABaembly and 
tlu! resolution passed by tini Conference of JInlers. 
Tim distcussions were frieiidly and ButlBfaetory; 


“ On tlnr IwdM of a guneval TiiKlortdauding 
-aridved at, it was tierthlod to take up the question 
of the, ro presentation bf the Btatea in the 
: Cohatlfcnetm AssiniiVdy. The Secretariats of 
the Aasemidy ami the Cimmbec of Princes wore 
accordingly diskod togotlicr to draw up detailnd 
liropoinrlH fur tlie allocation : of the i)h seats 
allotted to tho ; States and to place them for 
consideration befote tho next Joint 'meeting of 
tiio two committees 'Wiiich will consider the 
pToposed allocation as Well a^i the method of 
selection of the Btatcafi'cpt'eaeutntlves.’* : 


Afii. a logical sequel to ihis agreement and 
Hucvhdiig a HGCond .shodv, tho negotiations 
lujtwoen the committees of the Oon.stltuont 
Assembly and tlm PriiuH's’ Chamber eim;rge<l 
satisfacbuJIy. In an agree.jneufc readie/l on 
they uiothod of reproHeutatbm of tUo Htates 
and tlie rnethod of distribution of the ibA Btahis’ 
seats in tho Const itnent Assembly, a sub- 
oomnufetee ivqmtscuitative (>f b<:>th sides was to 
supervise tile implementatUm of the agre meiit. 
As a result of tlie anreemeht the BtafcesbpeDpiir 
w'ould have at lcast a 50 per cent, siihro in the 
States' quota. 


Sniit Avex'teil. — At a meeting of the Com- 
miUei: of Minister of tlie.Adi.'unher of Pilnees 
ludd in Honibay at the end ot Mareli, iL was 
imggeated to Iiold a round b’dile I'rndbreneo of 
i'{;prost:iiiativi;!J of tljo majiir ptditii iil p.artiefs in 
India and of tlie States to Und out i.ln* gn-atest 
measure of aeeord whieh could be ikicured aH. 
rtemrds defofnje, com urn nii. at ions ami foreign 
affairs wdnm tim thial transfer of ptrwor to on*’! or 
niove fuiecesaor governments whb to be effected. 

A tlui^atened split in the rnnUs cd' the .ITincely 
Onler on w’hat constitute*! the appropriate 
moment for tho Stutefi’ represei datives to enter; 
the Coustitnent. Assembly rvus averted by ii 
last minute eompj’omiac veaebed after midnight 
parleys early in Ain il to resolve group *ntrerenoL-<} 
on (dm cv*} of a general conference of nilor.sin 
Boinhay wldeli was to follow immediately. The 
eominomise formal a prepared by His Highness 
tbe Maharaja of (Iwalior penuitted freedom to 
the mpmbei' States : of the Chamber to enter 
the Assembly at any stage they might deem 
pnqnrr after the AsSe-hibiy would ratify the 
agreement between tiio Negotiating Committees 
of the Ciiambcr of ITinees aiid of felm Assembly. 

At tlie annual session of tlic Alhindia .States 
Feopie’s fgudVrcnce iudd .at Cwalior in mid-April, 
Dr. Fattabid Sitaramayya, who )w*‘^Eted, 
(leelared that the Frinccs hail no place in the 
Oonstitinmt Assembly any niove than (.lov(.’‘r.nor!i{ ■ 
<■>f |>n>vineeH, wljleli niight tlioreaftei* be (-alJetl 
States eoniposlng tho In<ll.an Union. The 
conference decided to accept the agreeincid. 
arrived at between tlu^ Niigotiating Oommittees 
of the Frinceii and tim Constitnont AsHembly 
regarding tiio method of selecting Slates re- , 
presentatives to the Constituent Asaeinbly, 
Also rosolutions on constitutional reforms in 
tim Slates, instructiowB to Fraja Mandala and 
on grouping of .States were passed at ijiia Heasion. 


The Joint Committee of the Negotlaiitig . 
Committee of tlie Cfnmtitiumt Assembly ainl 
tim fdiamber of Friiices iinaliaed the draft 
allocation of neats among the States on April 1I4. 
Sixty out of the u:f seats earmaiked for the 
States Avore tO; he slmred ])y 20 bigger States 
bntitled to fitmd representatives to tho AsBombly 
indnpeiidently. The remaining 33 seals were. 
ctistrJbuled among tIm smaller Stnte.s whiclt ■ 
would form groups as described to olcofc tho 
ailottod humber of roinx‘Si3iitaUvea. 


A joint meeting of the Standing Committee: 
cf Princea And tlie tfonstitutional Advisory 
Committee ratified a day later the action taken ; 
' hy the States’ Kegotiating Committee* . 


At the end of Apidl, Pandit Nohru moved ; ■ 
resolutions in the Constituent Assembly ‘Te- : 
cording tlm report of Hie committee appointed 
to imgotiato with the Statc.s* Negotiating 
Committee and Welcomed the repreaeritatiyes ’ 
of tho Htates who had alremly boon chOBeii, ; s'* : 
expreasiri:^ the hope that other States which 
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fuwl ru)t; (;ho«on thok’ i’cpi'yBentaUvftB no far 
woi.iM take imiiU'cUato fifcepB to tljat end in 
fteeimlanecMvitii the agi'ccti pi'ocedrire, 

DISSOLUTION RECOMMENDED 
After II.M. (tovenirncnt’t} plan of June 3 of 
1017, sdorm clouikt were gathering over the 
l^rincea* Cliambor, Tlia sohiam between the two 
HChools of tlioughfc among the Prineea widened 
as to their place in the future political net-up of 
India. The criEiia was precipitated by the 
rosigiuitlon of the Nnwab of Bhopal of the 
Chancellort^hip of the Ohamber. Tiie flifd 
inipaeb of the plan found the Ohamber of X^rincea 
diaiiitegrating. Tlio Standing Oomraittee of the 
■priiiceB, under th<} Chairniausldp of thoAIahamja 
of Patiala (who, as pro-Oliaucollor, \va;4 acting us 
UhanccUor) paBeed a resolutioti recomnionding 
to tlie Crown reproaentative to v/iud up the 
Chamber of ikiuces , 

Tito reaction of the Standing Cftr iinitteo of 
the All-India States Pcoplo'a Conference to II. M. 
Dovenimout's fdafceinonfc waa contained in a 
ro.solution declariug tliab ‘"on the lapse of Parn» 
mountcy sovereignty resided in the peoples of 
the States and tho Princos could only bit ebn- 
fltitafcioaal rulers embodying tiro pe^le’s 
sovereignty, . . . any ruler declaring his State 
ind(3pendent will thereby exprcHs hlii hostility 
not only to the Indian Union but to his 
own people. Such an act will have to he 
resiafeed.” later a directive to the people of 
the States to he vigilant and bo premreci for 
contingencies as certain States were increasing 
tlieic forces was contaiued in a lesolution adopted 
by the Standing Committee. 

INSTRUMENT OF ACCESSION 
According to the Draft Instrument of 
AcoossUm oirculattMl among the rttlera at the 
end of Jtily, the States which would be acceding 
to the Indian Doinhdbn would not be obmmlt- 
tlrig thehiael v(^s iii any way* to acceptance of any 
future CO rmtitution of India or fettering their 
diseietion to enter into agreement wltli the 
Govcriiinont of India under any such future 
conetitutioa. Further, the terms of tiin Instru- 
ment of AceesHion should not ] jo varied by 
an amendment of the Indian Inti expend enea Act 
of 1047 unless such amendment was accepted 
"by the ruler couoerued by a fluxmlfimeutary 
Infitrumoiit of Accession, 

The Hcheduie attached to the iimtruimmt of 
Accesaion covered mattere with re-spect to which 
tlio Dominion Degislaturo might malm law's in 
the acceding States. They iueluded defence, 
foreign aifak’s and coiinuunications as main 
subjects and other aueillary subjects. 

This w'as soon followed by a Princea • Confer 
reiico ' With tho Vlcorby at which the latter 
afcnmgly advised the Indiari States to join one 
or the other Dominion by August 16, 

A REVOLUTION 

“The bloodless revolution ’’gincelndepcndeucb 
In pue-third of what was once the undivided 
India— tho territory of tho Indian States— was 
, one of tho most sw'eepiug and radical la the 
history of this oountiy. 


and Pakisian 4^25 ; 

Addrenmug a jircfl.s ooidbrcncti iii Now T)(^lhi at 
tjKi end of Juunnry lUXB, Sardnr Vullabhhhai 
Prttol iiiMdo a 3,000-word stutoment detailing the 
various^ stages of this “revolution/' Tim. 
statoiiumt, siiowed how the Indiuii Stutes* by a 
twin x>n>ctBjs of (iemoeratisation and lutcgratioa, 
had uTidorgoao aiich dra.'-itic cliangcs as to cluango 
the wkole Uiup of liKliu. 

Bauhir Fatol madn the following statement on 
the cemsolidation of States ; — - 

“Ah you are nil awnre, on the lapso of, Para- ' 
mountcy, every Indian State beoanio a separate 
imiopendenfc entity, and our hist task of oonso- 
iidatiug about fiCO Indian States waa on th(3 
basis of aueesaion to the Indian Dominion 
on tlirce subjectH. Barring Hyderabad and 
.lunagadh, all tho States which are contiguous to 
India ac(;oded to the Indian Doniluion. Subso- 
jpiently, .Kashmir also came in. 

“ With the birtli of independence in India, tho 
urge for enjoy mont of similar freedom naturally 
inspired the iieoplc of the States, where the 
proce.ss of demooratisation of admiaiatration had 
not made anything like the same progress 03 
was made in the adjoining provinces. Tlie 
result was agiLitiou on the part of the people 
and occasional clashes between the Ilulers and 
the ruled. Some Bulora, who were quick to read 
tho writing on the wall, gave responsible Govern- 
ment to their imoplo, Cochin being the most 
iliustrioua example. 

“ In iTavancoro, there was a short struggle, 
but there too tho Euler soon recognised the 
aspirations of Ida. people and agreed to introduce 
a constitution lu Avid oh all power would bo 
transfwred to the people and he Ayould function ; 
aa a poustltutionalruler* 

“ Biinilarly^ in Mysore there was a struggle 
for a short timo in which tlm jioimlar will 
triumphed evontually, and we know that there 
has been a complete transibr of power from the 
Euler to the people^ . 

“ W"hilc these big States were temporarily 
able to deal with popular Tiiovomeuts, the smaller 
Statfj.s were not able even to maintain law and 
order with their limited resources and Avith the : 
people in oxmosition to the administration. 
This waa particularly ovidont in tlie Eastern 
States, in one of which States, namely, Nilgiri, 
the situation had so deteriorated as to result in 
the Euler leaving the State. “ 

“ ill another State, in the same area, the 
Etiier could, not return to tho capital and had to 
.approach the Atinistry of States to advise the . ' 
IbeaL ' praja mandal ' to keep quiet as the 
AUnlatry was: about to take up the question of 
cohaolidation of St ates. ■ ^ 

-Vi 

“ ThcHG States had formed a superficial union ; 
which could ildt last as it was not bated on 
linguistic, cultural and economic affinities, Tha ; 
law and order situation in eomo of the Statee was : . 

so bad as to cause apprehension to the adjoining ' •' ' ' 
administrations of Orissa and the Oentral • 
Provincos. ^ ■ 
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** You kuow the sefjiunice of events thereafter, I and 2«1 separate areas of territory, Addtal 
\vont there iu the middle of IJoeeinber, met the tosethec, these 440 units divide the map of 
. Orissa lUUei\s at thittaolc the Ohhatlsgarh Kathiawar Into about 8(50 dllferciit areas.** 
Kulers at Ka#pur, and it was decided that the 

bestdnteresfcs of tlio people as also of the Iltilera Sardar Patel then brieily described the main 
: lay iiv adminiatrativo integration of tlie States features of tho new set*up. 

Mth tho udjoiuiug proviueea.^ . ^ ^ ^ , / 

-n i. j. 1 \ .n i He said; The now State of Kathiawar is 

+i ^ States oloctnflod icaown as the TJnlted State of Katin awar. Thera 

^ Presidium of Eulers consisting of ftve 
^ ^ members, each of whom shall ha the Euler of a 

. dimcultiea arifiing out ol their linuted resources covimanting State, Tho liulera of Kawanagar 
and narrow outlook. and Bhavnagar, the two moat important States 

*VTli 6 eight Deoean States wdiieii foniied the region, are members of the Presidium in 

miited Ilehean Statt^by their own light. Ouo member is elected tronl 

ties into the new State, a ste]) whicii was then amongst themselves by the Eulers of covMmanting 
. considered to bt 5 revolutionary, felt that oven in non-salute States. The other two memhors are 
tho new State their life would Im cramped and elected by the members ol the Gouneil ui Eulers, 
that they would not havii the same armedties eonsiHtiiig o{ tho Eulers of the Salute States 
and benefits us the people of the adjoining oilier than Kaivanagar and Ehavnagar. 

nf wolild havo wltli nli the <• "Pho Council of Eulors elect one member of 

rLSouroa 01 ijomoaj. tho Jha^sidlum to bo tho ITesideiit or the Eaj- 

** The people who had assembled to frame a pnunukh and another to ho tlio Vice-President 
democratic constitution for tlicir now State of tho Presidium. The first elections liavo 
changed tlioir mlnda and asked for the merger already taken place, and H. H, the Kim Saheb 
of thetr States into Eombay. of Kawanagar, who played a notable part in 

: : -TUo inters who havd »lwftysb«mktiown fW thr KaSmilkh 

tlioir progressive outlook, iipprecigted tho weight Si w ?t tlip”jiMiiiraiii of Blrivuuiw as the 
ana saiHulness of tills view and agreed to abide 5 ® feJIeiit S t S m ofS™^o^ 
by tho decision uf the people. The Constituout TVanmlelfS five vkra 

Assembly of the now State met on danuai-y 20, iwmitu and the vicl-i n,siatnt ib ii\c years. 

iind passed a rosohii;iQn by an ovorwheUuing "Thoro will he a Oounoli of AEnistem to aid 
; majority of merger into Bombay Pro- and advise the Eajpramukh. 

Vince. The merger ivill thus bo given oHoct to 

within a few days. [Th^ ncruer tovh place on ** This covenant, as you will have noticed, • 
A/arcA 5,Ai?4S], applies only to the Salute States and non-Salute 


^ within a fovv d^^ tneruer took place on ** This covenant, as you will have noticed, 

March 8, lO-M], applies only to the Salute States and non-Salute 

-irf. nfbpr !„ f}v» TmffnTi Btatcs, TUcro iuc, ill addition, a number of 

' udiui^ talukus aiul thanas which arc administered by 

: Iw'silao^ &mSS;hcLu™ Its Mugiunul 

BO Strong that tlm Rulers could not maintain law ivaitmiwar. 

and order pending the merger of the States into Saura«Mra State,— On February 16, 1948, 
province of Bombay. ThesU; states are the United Btato of Kathiawar was inaugurated 
Akalkbt and Jafch. at Jamnagar iu tho presence of a distinguished 

‘‘The ruler of,Tamkhandi was one of tho earliest ^^^tlioring which included Sardar JJiUabhbhai 
to read thcttignof the tiuies ami had approatdied Deputy i rime Minister and Minister for 

; tks AEnistry mom than two months ago for Sardar Baldov bingh, Defonce 

merger of the Btato into Bombay. Minister, Govornment oi India, 

Thero wais thus im trouble in his State, and the , , . ^ ■ , . . « i.» » i? w i « 

people have welcomed the decision and tho -A.bout 440 States of 

were Salute States arul liy with 

- ‘'’r ^ ^ Ijowers— with a population of 4,000,000, an 

- ‘‘ Thus all the Statea m the Deccan^ aggreg^o area of 06,000 square miles and a 

KoBiapur, will slmrtly tal«^ their revenue of 6 ^ crores were united and were to 

: Province of Doinhay to the mutual advantage have responsible ; Government. Under the 
of both, and to the particular advantage of tho Covenant executed by tho rulers of Kathiawari 
people oUhesc Stales," complete tranMer otV power 

; provided for. The Eulers would become conv* 

KATHIAWAR pletely conafcitutional heads and in the majority 


Kathiawar is a vcaatablcllgsaw puzzle of diKerent 
Jurisdictions, The States in Kathiawar com- 
prise U salute States, 107 Ihaltod jurisdiotlonal frlm? « 

States and 829 non-jurlsdictioual estates and 

talukaa, making up' 444) units altogether. The »tate oriiawnawar,. . 

am involved is more than 22,000 square miles . . . .. ^ 

, With a papulation of between 8i- to four miUiou. tho Inauguration of tho now State the 

Jainaaheb of Kawanagar said ; ‘*J'iv 0 Eajput 
I ** Tho administration of the States is compli- Eulers have taken the oath; you know our 
oated by the fact that many of them have traditions; you know our history; you can . 
scattered islands of tertltbry all over the place, dopond upon our oaths. As Eajpramukh, I shall 
ij, Tho Salute, States of |fawauagar, Gondal and accept in the sphere which Is reserved for me 
ilHymagftdh, for irrstahoo, have reapeotiveiy fi, 18 to work as the constitutional head of the State/^ 


8^2 
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'I’he Jftjn Baliob of Kuwaufigar wib tho flrst 
Uajpmriiukh nu<i the Muhataja nf Bliavnait'ar 
tlw Upuffranidkij. Mr. IJ. i^. IHiebar was 
the Cliiet" Aliiiisti'i* of Mu? State. 

Two niorif fiB later, Afr, P, Secretary 

to I lio StatcB Miui.stry, at yet aTiothcr Gonreronoo 
at New Delhi wa^ alile to outline) tuorc clearly 
, what the 5(12 IiuUaii Statoa ajul thouBatula of 
flenil*.iuiiH(.iicUonitl ihuniiB, oatates tuid talukaa 
that lay ueross the ina]> of Iiuiia like an un- 
nBBctuleiofl Ji!;{fsaM' puzzle ^touM look like in a 
few inoutliB, when the proceHit of union and 
intej^mtioM of .States Avifch the Jtonilnion of 
Iiullft wns consiiiiuiiatefl. 

Xiie 503 States, he tiedared, would be reduced ■ 
to 25 aizeabh) political units. 

Befciiiling the then llvc-mouMvold process of: 
the ufiillcaiiori of India, Air. Ateiioii stated that 
280 jurisdictional, iion-jurisdlefiouiil and semi- 
jurisditjtional tahikas, thaiias and eatates would 
merge with Bombay on Juuo 5, f048. TIUs 
would add an area of ahaiift 27,000 acpiaro miles 
and an annual revenue of Jis, 2 } ernrea to the 
exchequer of tlio Province. A total of 8(50 
liill-iledgcd and other units covf?nng an area of 
200,000 Bipinro inileH having a revenue of more 
than lls. ;10 erores would ha involved in tlie 
uulouB and mergers whioli had been or likely to 
be coriBuniinated in the near future. 

SUMMING.-irP 

Hero is a short note each on the various 
mergers, for tlio latest j)Osition see the table at 
the end of the iirtiolo. 

Cenfrai India State« (or Maiwa Stafo.)— 

A special session of the Itegional Gounoil of the 
Geutral India States' People’s ConferoncQ held at 
Gandhigram, Gjiaint early in March, passed a 
resolution urging the formation of a State 
. comprising all tlm States of Ceutral Indiav Idie^ 
Mahamja 'of Gwalior gave his cohseiit tO the 
fonuatiem of a Hinglc unldii comprlKing all " the 
States of Gentraf India. The new, State, 
expected to be born in the near future nt the 
time of writing was 'to enmpri so 22 Central 
Indian States uiclud lug Indore, Gwalior, IJowaa 
(Si’.), Downs (Jr.) and Dlmr and was expected 
to have a population of about 7,0(50,000 and a 
rovouuo of about lis. 8 crorca. 

T his IT nlpn n anied Madhya Bharat has now 
been formally inaugurated and ia the largest of 
the States Unions. 

Chhaliusarh States.— In January 1048 all the 
14 Ghhutisgarh States in the Central Xh'o- 
Vinces became an integral part of the Provinces 
with the taking over of the administraMpn of 
these territories by the ollicutls of the C. P. 
Government. 

The C. ' 1>. Governinont instructed Its oilloera 
in the newly created four districts of Chhatis- 
garh Division to gee that, tlui people felt tliey were 
all equal before law and that jnstico would bo 
administered without fear dr favour. The 
Govornmont also impressed bn their offloets to 
do nothing ;wlUch would needlessly offend the 
dignity of compromise the status of a Kuler whose 
ancient rights. Immunities aiid jnivileges and 
civil list wero guaranteed by the Government of 
India and the Provincial (lovornment. Conse- 
quent on the merger of CJhlmtlsgarh States, the 


limits of tho Nagi)ur, Jubbiilpore and ChhatiBgarh 
DiviBions were altered as follows with effect 
from .lammry 1, 1048 Nagjuir : J^Tagpur, 
Wardlei, Oh’aU'hi, Gfibindwtira, Betul ami 
Bhtaiuiara dlstricdn ; Jubbulnorc : Jubbulpore, 
8a5igor. Mandla H osljangabad, JMimar and 
Baliigliat ; GldiatiHgarh : llaipiir, Bliaspiir and 
Drug, 

Deccan States.— Darly in February 1048, tins 
novvly formed UnitCfl Deccan State whioli brouglifc 
together eight Indian States in the Deceaii 
covering aii area of about 8,000 Hqiiaro miles 
as one aflniiniatmtive unit, with itu Kajamandal 
(Goimcil of Ilnlers) and its constitution-making 
body created uinler the agreement were all 
dksolvftvl to faeiUtatu the mergev of oaeh of tho 
member States ivifch the Bonihay Province, A 
little inter, on February 10, HuIoth of 15 Deccan 
Statiia allixed their Bigunturos in Bombay on 
sopju-nte Himilnr ajn-eements Integrating their 
adunnisbi ations with that of Bombay Province. 

The signatories to the agreemnnt were the 
Kulers of Akalkot, Aunclh, Biior, Jamkhandi, 
J I ijifc, iii 1 1 - i u u 1 wu( 1 ,T r , , JC ur u n d wa d Sr, , 
M ud hoi , All raj .Tr . , AI i raj Sr., Id laU an , Ilani- 
durg, Simgli, Saynur and Viidi, 

By the agrecmciit the Eulers ceded to the 
Dominion Government full and exclusive 
authority, jiu'lsUlctlon and powers’ for and In 
relation to the govornarjco of the States and 
agreed to transfer tindr adnunlstrationB to tho 
Dominion Government bn Alarch 1, 1948, 

The Government of Bombay, however, took 
over on Alarcli 8 the administration of 10 Dcccan 
States, tlie additional one being Sawanivadi 
with tt total area of more than 8,000 square miles 
and a total population of over a million and 
lialf. ^ rV,..' ^ " 

Gujerat States.— The ilulers of 18 Gujerafc. 
States eomprising an area of 27,000 square miles 
with a population of 2,000,000 and a revenue of 
Es, If ororcB agreed on Alareh 20, 1948, to inte- 
grate their adral nisitratibn with that of Bombay 
Province and oh .the same terms aa was done by 
the Deccan States, Tho merger agreement of ' 
the Giijerdt States, which waa to become effective 
bn Junes, 1048, when the States would bo handed 
over to the 'Government of India, had already 
been signed by the rulers of Bansda, Baria, 
Cambay, Dharanipnr, : Jawjmr, Lunawadaj : 
Eajpipla, : Sant, Idar and Vijayanagar, The ; 
agreement was also signed on behalf of the rulers; 1 
of Balaalnor and Chhota Udepui‘, Who arc i 
miuors, by the ruler of Luiiawada. A few days 
later Sachin, Eadhanpur, Danta, Falanpnr, 
Jarabliugoda and Sirohi also signed the agree-, 
nient. ■■■,■' ■ • 

Himachal Pradenh.^A new provinoe 
in the Indian Dominion, Himachal Pradesh carao 
into being on April 15, 1,948. 

It has an area of about 11,000 square miles . 
and . a population of nearly 1,009,000.; Its , 
revenue is about Olio crore of rupees. ^ ; 

The ruM of 21 liill states of Simla comprise : 
fclie new province. 

Air, K. G. Mehta, Secretary, Mlniatry of Infor-rV ; 
mation and Broadcasting, Government of India, >- 
waa appointed Chief Commissioner ., of ; the 
Himachal Pradesh Province, 
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MatJgi^o! am! Munavadar Statei?,'-"Tlio States of 
IVfuiijijroI, Munaviidfuv Hal’^l^u‘{^avll and liftbriiiwatl 
«leciik.l to Hficndo to the Indian Dnuunion 
jiccordliift to the ri'anlla of ilie refernnduin 
iitdd in ihn States in the iniddlfj of ;i)’el>nuiry 
il)lS. 

Matsyn State. — in tlnv Duri jar-e-atn ((.Jhamher 
of the IN'opln'n lltepLYiHontativeK) in tlio historic 
Jlhui'iitpiu' li’orli wiiB innt!dui'at(al un Mfireh 17, 
lots, tnn State of Matsya odmprUnng Ahvar, 
IShuTatpiir, j)hoIj)Ui' and Kdiriiuli. 

, Afr. N* V. Ofukdij 'MiiiiHtev fVu* WorkB, 
Alines iuul IVjyer, (Pfvrsumeuti of Tadiu, iu- 
. nnijurated tlie Union of Mai sya and adrainiHlei’ed 
the oatli of ollieo to tlu) Rajprainukli, the 
Al.nliaraja of llliolpue, and the Upaiiratuiikh, 
the Alahai’uja of Alwar. 'I'hu Uldef Alndatev of 
tlio Union wan to tie Air. Shoija liuiu of Alwar. 

fonr .Stidos of tlio Aldtsya Union comprise 
between tlnjin 7,r):J(} scpuiro miles of territory with 
a poiMilation of clone upon 2,0(10,000 and a 
revenue of about a crore of riip(a’S, They are 
eontlgnon a States, cmistituthig roughly a iiond- 
cirde abutting ou Muttra ami Agra district of 
tJiQ ITuited ih'ovinceH with .Jairnu' forjidug dim 
otinir lial f of tue d r rde . T I icy form paid ol‘ 1 1 w 
former itaiputana lteHUloiicy. 

Htnaslhan Slate^-’-A free iniion of Biates 

the tittum rif linja3tImn-*-wu3 iuangnrateil on 
March 25, 10^3, by Air. N. V. (hidgil on behalf 
<>f- the Btates Minister, (lovorunicnt of India, 
Sardar Vallahhblmi P.atd.^ 

the iieeesfdon of ITdal^pur to tlie TJiuon a 
Tuorith later, the enlarged Union hroiiglit niidcr 
one adininiatnvtivii unit all tiie portion of 
liajiputana which lies to the east of Aravaii 
Hi ll« ; 1 1 le only Ita j pu B tut es t! lai , nun ai iieil 
' separate entities were Uikaam*, Jaipur, Jodlumr 
'. and the State of .laifuih tier, all four lying to tlie 
west of the Aravaii Kangc. 

The Union State of hajasthan constituted the 
secoaid biggest Union in India comprising iUkdOO 
tupmro miles "with a population of about di 
niillions and enjoying an aggregate revenuo of 
a little laorii than d ci'orcs. 


The integration of the (UVaiinistration of iiuiso 
two AgeneifiB with the Govern ment of India 
rcsnlfced lu the addition of an area of nearly 
25,000 snuare inilRfi with .'i [Minidaliun of 
d, 500, 000 do the Donilnion, while tiie total 
revenue of the States Is estimiitinl at u little 
pias than 2 A croroa. 

The Aialiaraja of Ilcwa was made the Raj- 
pramiiUh of tho now Union and tlio Araliaraja of 
Faima the Upaprumukh. Afr. E. P. Bakseiia 
became Prlnio Aliulstor of tha new State. 

Ati thci tline of wrltiug dim tohatloii of yet 
auotiier IJnhni tO be caUed tiie Phulklaii .State 
in East Punjali, consiatingof Nafoha, Ka inirthalu, 
.Ihind, Furidkot, ATaiorkotIa, and Pati;da is 
under diseusni cm. 

All tho Slates witlilu the Piikistaii orbit 
have acceddt do Paklstau : Dir, .Swat, Cliitral, 
Khairpur, Pahawalpiiv, Kalat, ivharan, Las 
Ilela and Makran. 


Udaipur uingly provided m much again in 
area, jiopiilati oil and revenue as the nine ,Statos 
whioli once constituted the liajasthaii Union. 
Naturally, it was given a leading position in the 
expanded Ihijusthun uml its rnler was constituted 
llajpraiuukh for life, the original Bajpramukh, 
tho Aiaharaju of JCotah, having readily agreed to 
: atop down in favour of the premier llajput 
Xhlnoe ami becoming l/paiu’iimukh along with 
tho rulera of Eundi and Diingarpur. Tlie Ciiiof 
'Minister of the Union was Air. Gokul Lai Aawa, 

iSiroln, three Bmall Htates 
to the Avest of Udaipur, though included in the 
Agoncy are claimed to bo part of 

■Guierat... 7,. 

frhe ten States which formed tlie llajasthun 
: Union aro IColah, Bumii, .Dungarpur, Jhalwar, 
Banswarft, Partabgarh, Toiik," Kishangarh, 
; Shahapura and Udaipur. 

^Vhndhya Pradesh State. — ^Tho Union of 
7 dVlndhya PradoBh, comprising the 35 States of 
Ehundelkhaud and Baghelidiaud, came into 
■ ^ being m April 4, 104S, Abr, K, V, aadgll in- 
jA^augurated the Union* 7 


KASHMIR 

In contrast with tho ‘^poacc^^li rovoluUon ** 
that most ol” the Indian Btates liavo umlorgono 
siiu'c imlcpeurlcMCc, tlnee Btates two of theni 
major tiiies, ••■-Kaslun lTy<|onii>Jul ».iid .funa- 
gadh — olfered India one of the tiiornicst problems 
to be Holved. 

X'lie ju’obioni of ICashniir exhaustlvoly 
dealt with in a White itaper giving factual 
inforniiU'ioii, Imokod hy rolevaht doouiuouts," 
wlihdi wuH laid on tho table in the Indian Earlla- 
jvicnt early in Alnrch 

Divided into four parts with an introduction 
giving a brief description of tlin terrltorie.s 
Involved, the Widte Paper gave, the Indian 
point of view of tlio whole dispiitewhich ciuiod 
ill a refer once by India to the U.N.U. 

Tho llrst part of thf3 White Tapiu’ dealt with 
events leading to tlm aconssion of .lainnui and 
Ivasliinir .State to India ; tho second dealt with 
tho invaHlon of the State by raiilers from 
Pakistan; tho thir<i, with the ovidonco for 
Pakistan’s coiuiiUoity in tlie InvaBion ; nnd tho 
fourth with India’s nl>jeetivefi, 

Tiie following are in brief, tlio stafcemonta 
contained ill tho Wiiite Paper; 

The .State of Jammu and Kashmir announced 
ita intention of negotiating a Btandatill Agroe- 
inoiit with Tioth India and Pakistan, In fact, 
Iiowover, the State signed a Standstill Agreement 
only W'ith Pakiatnu and entered Into no agreement 
with the Government of India prior to its acces- 
sion on October 20, 1047, 

NevcrtlielesSi in an eifort to coerce the State 
into acceding to Paidfitau, the Pakistan autho* 
ritie.s cut oil supplies of fooil, petrol and other 
essential commodities to Kashmir and hindered 
tho free transit of travellers between Kashmir 
and Pakistau, 

Unnuomlc iirossnro was thus applied simul- 
taneously with military pressure in the form of 
borderraids. 

On October 24, the Government of India 
recuived the first request for military aid frofn 
tho Government of Jammu and Kaslimir State. 
At that time the Government of India had .no 
agreemont, military or polltfcai, :with the State, 
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;obor 1'.5, tliC djovernmrutij tn iu«n.* 

Ill,} jJViTpuratlan of for {i^ncluig 

KaHhiiilr l)y air ami roatl. radivin 
■a frioiit (,o Kaabinlr by air on OctoDiir ^7 

yOFiOinr nf ihti infdii lIVlOllli Oi 


: - '4^;: 

5 tho Govarumrarfc of India I That G over nrnmitJ waJ5, liowovor, . to bo 
' * ’‘' “Committed to no liar tioiihu’ line ofaatioji. oxonpt 

to «L‘fU‘<!li for a, JiiHv Ibnn of eanatltiition. 'Jim 
conipOBitiou of tlio Interim Bxociitive Onimcit 
itaeir WiVA proposed on tlie basia o£ a 3.^reriidoiif;, 
a Viee-Proskleiit and four ollleials appoinled' by 
JTia Bxalted Uieiinef’S, four Muallni represciita- 
tivds of ttie .Ittdiad-oUMualimeeu and four 
iion-MiianinH. Apart from tluH iiBiatenCR on 
noh-oillolal eoiiunmial parity, the Piimo Minister 
to !)(} ('Oiniiiitt:i!d to respon»ii)l« govem- 
monfc, a eon-dit uent aHsernliiy, acoi ssiou to India 
Oi even a piehiBeite on llie laab issue. 

Mir Laik AUVvown api olntmenfc and that oi' 
ilia oiliclal eolloagueB, it was then felt in India, 
were luiide by the ruler in deferiineo to tlie 
(damouiyof extremist IVliisIims. 

A week after tlio Standstill Agreement was 
signed, tiiere was an attempt on tlie life of Hia 
Exalted .Hlglniess tlio ^T/.nin. Strong cdii- 
dtimiuitioii was expressed by ali i;lio parties ju 
the State of this attaek, inolnding tho Btatc 
Gongresa. ' ' ■ , 

Soon breaehOH of peaee in the State began 
to assiune alarminig proportions, Terrorism 
beeanie rampant ami tlio prononncorneiits aiid 
deeds of Jlfizakars, the armed volunteers of 
Ittehad-ul-Mualiineen under tho leaderahip of 
Kazim .Ilazvl, did not help to cage a difflcnlt 
situation. 

At tho end of Aiall a siitetantial nuniber of 
political detenns were released togctlier with an 
announcement of His Exalted Highness tlio 
Nizam in a special firman’* liberalising ; tlie 
administration in Hyderabad. The **fU*man* ' 
urged ropreBcntatives of the people to nssoolato 
theins el ves in a gre^ater me asn r e Avith tho Avork 
of franiing a now constitution for tho State and 
invited the political parties outside tho Intcrlin 
Oabinot’ to come in and assume tho respou- 
sibiUties of Govorumon fc. The Nizam expresaod 
conMonce that the Various classes of tho people 
ill tlio State would adopt ovory possible ineans to 
preservo peace and tranmiillity and tomovo all 
such tendencies in tho iniblic life of tho State ha 
Avero likely to affect its xjrestigo and position. : 


On October 
directed the 
troops to I 

i'ollmvhig tlie signing ot the Imdi'iimeiit 
Accession on Uw jmivions night 
Tlie accession Avaa legally inado by tim 
Afftliaraja of Iviisbniir ami tins was tal;eu on 
tho advice of Sheikh AbdiiIIali|| ^the 
of tho All Jammu and ICaslmur National (a>n- 
forence, the political party cornmamling the 
wldcat popular «u])i)ort in the State, 

Part two of the White Taper deals Avith the 
Invasion, 

:Tarfc tldrd of the White Ihiper (dealing Avlth 
the ullegcd complicity of .Pakistan i n tho in vai-uou 
(.if Kashmir) details cvideuco hased on moral 
and material aid, on assistance, both active and 
passive, given to the raiders in itakifitaii, 

The Wliito Pai*er iJoIritB out that, as has been 
stated by the Prime Mi niidcr of India on 
luiincrona occasions, the task of Indian trooxis 
irt to clear fctic raiders from and restore peace 
to Kashmir, as this is necessary to tho holding 
of 11 plebiscite or relcrciidum by the laiople ol i 
the State to decide llnally as to which Donum on 
they Avould aeecdo. 

After protracted debates in tho United Nations 
ft Mandatory Commission avub set up to settle 
tlie Ivmdtinir (picstiou. The terms of rolerenoe, 
hOA’/ever, have jirovod unaecexitabltr both to 
India and Pttkistiin, 

HYDERABAD 

Intcnial dimcnlties in Hyderabad Skate since 
Independence in the form of disturbances and 
popular agitation have demanded a solution no 
lesa than the major one of accession to tho Indinn 
Unidn. 

With a viOAV to solving both these c[uestiona, 
a Stftudstm Agreement botAvooii Bydernhacl 
(loveimiuehfe amt the Ddminiou of India was 
executed in Hyderabad and Delhi at tho end of, 
November . 

Tho Agroerdont, Avhilc inaking it clear that tho 
Nizam’s boArereign riglits were to remain un- 
impaired, laid doAvn that tlie (Juiou Governiueiifc 
was to undertake to co«*ox>£>rftto Avith tliii NlzanPs 
Government In preventing and discpuraging all 
siibvorflivo activity and iwopagamla. All 
Dominion troojis Avero to be witlidniAvn from 
Hyderabad territory before the end of Eobnuiry 
im 

Hyderabad bad a right under ibe Agreement to 
appoint agents-genoral in all countries including 
tho H.S.A. and the Dominions. Simultaneously 
it Avas announced from Hyderabad that Mir 
Iiaik AH* a leading industrialist of the State, Imd 
been appointed Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 
by the Nizam. 

. , 'When the settlement Avith Delhi AA^as reached, 
Swami Ilamanauclft Tirtb, President of the 
Hyderabad State Congress, Avas redeased from 
Jail where he had been x>a6 by the State 
authorities on August 15, 1917; Avhen a non- 
co-operation movement Avaa launched to support 
his demand for responsible government. Alir 
Dalk Ali the neAv Prime Minister, invited Congress 
participation in the Interim Government formed I 
OBtensibly for the standstill period. I 


Hopes, however, of ft ncAV and more helpful 
phase in iiho relations Avitli tite Indian Union Avere 
dashed to the ground, as tho " llrman ** and tlio 
Prime IVlinis tor’s statement Avlilch folIOAved 
Avore both conaidercil to contain too much 
caution and vagueness. 

JUNAGADH 

Though ksB localised than the problom of 
Kashmir, Juiiagadh sprang into almost equal 
jn’orninenee by being referred to tho United 
Nations Seciirity Coimdl, 

TIio sequnnee of oviuits in J unagadh AA'ore as 
fdlloAvs : — 

After the DoAAmn of Junagadh had announced 
accesfliou to Pakistan, demonstrations occurred 
and tho NaAAaib Iliiding bis i) 08 itiou gutting 
dilUcult 1 eft for Karaoh i . His departure only 
served to inako the situation still worse when the. 
Dawan also followed tho ruler to Karachi. : 
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Whether tlwro wa« im oconojiiiis Ijlof^Tvntilo or 
not tim luhtunistmtion aooit crjllapbod, Tho 
Dfi'ivan then a'.nd; oniv of lii‘i to tlio 

ieadi^t’a of tlie *‘ I*r{> visional (jOvernniBiii " to 
iU!Kotiul:e a tnittlonunit, Wlnai tho negotiations 
corwUnied tlio Dowan roqnnsted tho Indian 
Oovofnmenfc to ait-nimo ri-sponsibility for nflndnlH- 
teriiig %lutiagad[i to Kava it fruiu oliaoK. Indian 
forces thru ciiiiu-ed Juuagadh territory and 
rratored order. 

Early in .Tainmry 19 tB, the “ ri'ovi^nnvd 
Qoveniinciit ” wis diBsolved, since ftecording 
to Mr. Bunuiidiis Oauclid tlto xnn'posc fur wiiicii 
it wati liPongiife into existence had been fiOnht'd. 
Tlio functions of tile 'tih'ovlsioaai Government ** 
wore taken over by the Muuiigudh Eraja 
Mamiah 


I At tlie cud of Fobrunry, in a referendum held 
' ill the BtatOj tlie numher of votes in luvoiir of 
larajcKsion to India was 1 [ 10,779 while those in 
favoiu' of l^akistaii were 01 . 

‘FahisiaifH ease -with regard to .Tnnagadli and 
Manavadur was that both the States liiiii lawfully 
iu‘cc‘ded to Paldstan and that auhsecjneutly, 
without any juBtifleation, India liad senti troops 
to tiiOfu;! States, nnlawfully oirmipicd tiiein and 
taken over their ad mil dMtmtioih 

ilegarding Idongiol, Sardargarli and Bantwa, 
Fiikistan contended tliat bidng iederatlng 
States, uttaehed to .Tiliiagadli, they could liob 
independently accede to India or Pakistan .and 
that, tlierefore, their accossiou to India was 
' Invalid* 


IIEKE IS A DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE CHANGES WHICH HAVE 
TAKEN PEACE AS GIVEN IN THE WHITE PAPER ON INDIAN STATES : 


Date of Merger 
ox integration. 

Name of States, 

Nuinijer 
of BUvtea. 

Province ^vith 
whicli merged. 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

I Xhrpula- 1 

tiun. 
(in L:u!K). 

licvenuo 
(in J.at*s). 

1 

S; 

3 

! ■ ' ^'4 ■ " 

5 

. e ^ 

7 


T anuary 1 e fc , A t h g a r h, Athinalik, 
' 194$, Jlahira, Ba’am) a, 

< .Baudh, Bonai, Dftspai* 

^ la, Dhenkaiml, Gang- 

; :: . pur, Itindol, ICalahah- 

^ : di, .Kconjliar, Khand- 

para, Karsingpur, 
' Naya ai’h, Nilgiri, Vdl 

* Tabaia, Patna, Haira- 

Icliol, Banpur, Sonepiir, 
Taifiiar, Tigiria. 

tTanuary 1st, Basfar, Cliangbhakar, 
1948. Chhunibadan,.fa9hpur, 

Kankcr, Jiawardha, 
llhainiearlv Korea, 
Nandgaori, Kaigarh, 
Sakti.'Sarangarh, Sur- 
guja, Hdaipur. 


23,637 40 "46 98-74 


Fehrnnty Is t J 
194H, ! 

. February 22n(lj I 

ms. ! 

February 28rd, 
J 048 * 

Hnrch 3rd, 1948 
March 3rd, 1048 
March 8th, 1048 


Makral . 
BanganapuIIo 

Koharu 

Pudukkottal 


Akalkot, Anndh Bhor, 
. Jamkhandl Jath, 
' Eurundwad , (Junior), 
ICuTundwad (Benior), 
Miiaj (Junior), MiraJ 
. (Senior), M u d li o 1 , 
Tlamdurgi SangH, 
Savanur, Sawantwadi, 
' Wadi Jaghlr, Janjira 
. andPhallan. 


CM>. A Bcmr 


X C.'P. <fe Berar 
1 Madras 

1.: East Punjab 
1 Madras 
1 East Punjab 
17 Bombay 


31,508 28-20 88*06 


1,185 4 ‘88 27*56 


7,051 16 ‘98 142 ‘16 
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HERE ES A DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE CHANGES WHICH HAVE 
TAKEN PLACE AS GIVEN IN THE WHITE PAPER ON INDIAN STATES—f wiffl. 


Dftto of ]\It!r}»C‘r| 
oy inti'ioatiuji 


Kamo of States, 


Kinnbcrj 
: of States, 


I»i‘(wiue(! wiMi 
which merged. 


, Aren in 
B(j. miles, 
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Thu IS full jurisdlotioual 
Utijarat States of Jiala* 
sluoi\ Bansdft, JBaria, 
Cambay, Chhota- Tide- 
pur, l>harampur, 
J a \v h a r, Umawada, 
Bajpinla, Sachiuj Sant, 
Idar, Vijaynagar, I)an- 
ta, Palanpur, Amnbii- 
Khoda and Sirolii ; and 
the Bemi-luriadictlonal 
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thauas, Batattis and; 
o:aiul£as of Gujarat. 
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of Matsya, 


4-26 
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♦ TheBo two atatei were in the tot instant merged with the Oriasa Province, 
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HERE ES A 01 AGHAMMATIC HEPHESENl’AtlON OF ’I'HE CHANGES WHICH HAVE 
1‘AJCEN PLACI* AS GIVEN IN THE WHITE PAPER ON INDIAN STAI’ES—Cfwm?. 


Date <'t' MorgiT tvmuh. nf ‘sisth.f Ktimbtn' Province with Aim in Fopula- Hcvctuin 
or integration. . ■>. orSiatm. whkU morgeci. sqtivilb^B. tUm. (;inl*acff). 


Il-Unian^} v(CuJitd.) 

AprU ilmi, ilMB Aiaigavli, Baoni, Bavii” . 

uiitilin, llijawai', Uliha-* 
lav pur, Ohavkhari, 

. Ilutia, Aiaibar, Nagod 
Orcliha. Banna, JloiWt, 
Baiuthar, Alivair, Tiaiv 
ka i’ahari, Bevi, Bliai* 
fauncllm, BJlifit, JUjua, 
Bliunval (taui'ih a r , 
Bamnli, J.aso, .Tlgni, 

• . Kairita-Buianla, Kiia- 

iihuUmmi, Kothi, 
Lugaijlj Naigawaii- 
lidhai, rahm, Faldeo 
(Nayagntin), Bariln, 
Hohawal, Taiaou and 
■: Tori-Falehpur. ■ 


AprU lSth, 104$ Butiiiwani, liundi, I)tiu< 
g a r p u r, Oiiali.\var, 
k ishengarii, K 0 t; a h , 
* rartabgai'h, BlialgMu a, 

’ Ton It and Udaipui'. 


May liith, i,018 Aliiajpiir, B a rwan i ,1 20 

■. .. ^ {Bnnior) Drnvna 

tJunior), 'Dliai', Hwn- 
liov, Indorfs Oaoia, . 
.TtnUnia, Khik'lilpnv, 

■ Nnrrdngarh, BaJjdirli, 

|{at]ain, Sailiina, Sita* 
innu, iluliat, katliia- 
will a, iCiinvai, iMat> . 

Iwiir and Fiploda. ' 

July 15l.h, 10-18 Patiala, ICainirBi ala, 8 
Nabba, t}iiid,T''ai'idkot, 

. Aiakukntla, Niilagarh 
and KalBia. 


Tlu‘ Uiiitad Blaise yo-«9 2-13-210 % 

of Vinci hya Pi a- h 

doiih. j; 

■ t. 


Tlio Un itcMl State 20,977 42 - 01 310 • 07 

op ItajuwUmn. 


Givalior^Iu d ore- 40,273 71-50 770-42 

llahva Union, 


Patiala anti East 10,119 31-24 500-00 if 

PiLujab Stafcey |!' 

■ .Union, , . . ■ ■.■{{ ; 


150,400 237-04 2819-46 


, cm AND TOTAL 


254,235 372-65 8625-86 


INDIVIDUAL STATES 

W© abftil iiow proceed to deaUvlUi »oiuo of the individual States as they stood on December ' 

■ ■■ •' ■■ .. . ■ 



: Raja vShrimant , Vijayasinh 
Fattesinh Bhonsle, Rajasaheb 
OF Akaekot, was born on December 
13, 1^15. He was educated at; the 
Bishop *s High School, Poona, the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot where 
he passed with distinction in English 
and science, and finally the Deccan 
College, Poona. He also took 
a course in Administrative Train- 


; AkzUkot has a laatch factory, au oil mill, 
a soap factory, a; hosiejry works and cotton 
ginning and power looms, A distillery mid a 
chemical wcjrlts are also ^vo]’Id ng satisfactorily, 
A factor, that is pai'lly responsible for the 
development of industries in the State is the 
Akalicot Waterworks constructed at a cost 
of Ks. 12 lakhs and the .Power House, 

There is State control over tlie necessities 
of life such as food and clot Uiiig, The Govern- 
ment has invested Rs, ^ to 5 liikbs in the 
procurement of food-grains which are diatri- ’ 
huted to thep&ople tjiroiigh organised agencies 
at very reasonuble rates. Sugar, doth arid 
yam for the hand-loom iiidustrics in the Slate 
are similarly distribntetl. The whole system- 
of control is working very satisfactorily. : 

ADMINISTHilTION 

The old Assembly has been dissolved and 
;it is proposed to appoint a popular minister to. 
dirry on the administration of tho State; 
Another way in which the adrainistraticn iai 
readjusting itself to modern conditions Is to ; 
conclude a temporary co-operative arrange- 
ment with the Kolhapur I)arl jar in the matter 
of the High Court, Police, and Secretariat 
correspondence ivith the Ministry of States;,; 

As for local self-government an elected,,, 
municipality with an elected president . has 
just started functioning and in y of the viUagei ' 
paachayats are working aatiefactorilf, , ■ ' 


A imhKOT, a Mahratha 
State in the Deccan, is 
bounded on the uortli l:jy 
Hyderabad, on the east by Karuud- 
wad (Jr.) and Hyderabad, oh the 
‘ionth by Bijapur and Hyderabad 
and on the west by ShoUipur Dt. 
The climate i.s comparatively cool 
and agreeable with an average 
rain-fall of 25 inches. The capital 
is Akalkot. 

The X^uling House is Mahratha 
belonging to the Bh.onsle family. 
The rulers trace their origin to 
Ranoji .Patel of Farad in the 
Nizam's Dominions, who wa,s taken 
by the Chhatrapati Sha.hu Ataharaj 
(grandson of the great Shivaji) 
of Satara into his family and had 
the family surname Bhonslo of the 
Rajas of Satara conferred upon 
him. 


ing' in Bangalore. Tho Rajasalieb 
ascended ilie gadl on April 3, 
xt:);!3, and was invested Avifh full 
ruling powers on February 27, 
1936. He 1 Harried .Princess 
Kauui.la Devi of Gwalior on 
February 23, 193.1, but she died at 
Akalkot a little less than a month 
later. Tiio R.ajasalieb niarriGd 
again in April 1942 Shrimant 
Alalrarajkumari Nirmala Devi, 
grand -daughter of His late Highness 
Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The Heir-apparent is Shrimaiit 
Prince Jayasinh Bao Bhoasle, 
the younger brother of the Ruler. 

The Kajasuheb's recreatiiuis ai;o 
shooting, riding, tennis, cricket, 
motorii^g and racing, 

Tlie area of Akalkot is .p)8 sq. jnilcs and 
the iioxMilatioi! 1,03,903, The averago annual 
revenue is J^s, 6,85,1.15. 

The soil is mostly black and mixed. Tho 
chief crops are jawar, l)ajra, wheat, tur 
grain and jmnjg, and tlie money crops ground- 
nuts, chillies, cottun, linseed, sosarnum, eto., 
which .afford scoiic for industrial dcvelopmoiit; 
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MilENilGilR (THKWilPEV- 
LI) STRTK is a premier 
Wala Kathi State in Central 
Kathiawar within Western 1 ndia 
and Gujerat ^States region. The 
Ruler belongs to the illustrious 
Jaitani Kathi clan. Rule ^ of 
primogeniture governs succession 
in the State. 


R S H R E E A M R A W A L A 
Saheb, the i^resent Ruler of 
Amarnagar State, was born on 
November 38, 1895, He ascended 
t’h^ 'gadi on October 23, 1922. 
He was educated at Raj kum ai* 
CoUegei Rajkot. 

‘ : The Heir- Apparent Samatwala 
was born on January lo; 1943. 
Grandson of the Ruler and son 
of the deceased prince Yuvraj Shri 
Eamwala; he is studying at home, 
Cadeti K. S. Harsurwala, born 
on October 6, 193 is also re^ 
ceiving education at Rajkumar 
iCoUege; Rajkot. 

; The area of the State is 1 17.32 
■sq^ miles, its population 20,000 and 
■ its average annual revenue Rs. 
•3 j50,ooo, The State has acceded 
to the Tomimon^ of India. 

There is a purely popular muni- 
.cipality .in Amarnagar haying its 


own elected President and members. 
Every village has a Grama 
Panchayat over which is the Sar 
Ranch Committee of elected 
members. 

EDUCATION 

His Highness has evinced a 
keen interest in the educatlan 
of his aubj ects. Primary and 
secondary education is free and 
compulsory. Poor and needy 
students' from the State are 
ordered scholarships within and 
without the State. ' Special 
encouragement is given to sons 
of cultivators. Free medical 
aid has also been provided. 

Facilities to industrialists 
have brought about the es^ 
tablishment of the Amresh Oil Mill 
by Rajya Mitra Sheth Shiree 
Nanjibhai Kalidas Mehta, and 
of a jaggery process factory by 
Sheth Abdul Karim of Bhoraji 
to facilitate the work of sugar- 
cane cultivation and , other 
similar industries. 

The State is speudlng about its. 40,000 to 
Rs. 50,000 per annum on reJiof by distributing 
foodstuffs at concession rates to petty servants 
as well as average midtllo class i^eople, and 
free to deformed and poor people. Religious v 
tolerance is a unique feature of the State. 
All communities are treated aliltd and they 
live iilco brothers. 

The cessation, of hostilities has brouglit the 
troblem of post'-war planning to the forefront, ; 
^ew buildings such as Sceretariat, Power 
House, Middle School and Girls? School are 
being constructed. Town planning in Amar- 
nagar and Luni is a feature of the post-war 
rcconstnictioa scheme. 

jaCMINISIRMION 

The administration ia assisted by , an . 
Executive Council consisting of the Devvan 
and four Diwan : aiid Vice-' . 

President in CauncU : Kusumrai J, .IIewaw : 

y Hnsur Secreiary : Manouar K. 
Panuit, B.AjXL.B, ; Pirsi Member ; Tridhu- 
WAN R. CnoKSiii ; Treasury Offleer and Second 
Member:: ViaHKunAi, H. Bnoir; Disirict 

S essidns Judge and Third Member : 
AMftAtLAL IC. ChARADWA, AdVOCATE / 
Popular M ember {Faurih M ember): . Raj va- ' 
ratna Sheth Jivraj Laxmichan» : • Htmir 
Court Judge: Dolatrai N, Municipal i. 

President : JKkjXK 'RKTVtk Seth jAGjtWAtr 
l<,KtYAr:2i \ Chief Medical Officer : Dr, 
Laxmipas R, Mehta, M.B.B.S. ; NydyadhisH 
and First Class . BHAaKARBAl . 

P. VAtSKNAV, B.A,, LL.B. 


U 







Indian tour, ■192 £-22. He hi 
Colonel •in-Cluef of Bahawalpur 
State Forces iiiid an lion. Miij.- 
General in i/'orces. He was 

also a inoml)er of the Standin^^ Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Princes 
from 1933 to 1947. His Highness has 
travelled widely in the Middle East, 
Europe and the United Kingdom. 
He performed Haj in 1935. He 
visited various fronts during tVie 
last World War and is tlie recipient 
of, besides British Goinmemo- 
rative and other War Medals, the 
Cirand Cordon of the Order of 
Al-Raiidain (Iraq) 1941. He is 
keenly ^ interested in shooting, 
tennis, polo, motoring and philately, 

Th(i area of the Statu is aboMt 20,000 sq. 
miles. its population 3 milUons and its rov^nuo 
Fs, 4,33,00,000. The State has acceded to 
the Dominion of Pakistan. 

The Ruler is entitled to a salute of r 7 guns. 

The HiciR'AvuARiiNT Major Sahiczada 
Muhammad Arhas Kuan Aiuusr, 
Wauahad Bakadur^ was horn on March 
23 , 1924. ’ 

JI.0MINISTRMIVE PROGRESS 

His Highness has heen taking keen interest : 
in, the improvement of State Forces , and 
bis personal example, as a good soldier has ■ 
gone a long way in raising the standard of 
efficiency of fhe Aitny. 

The State iis predtjmlriantly agricultural. 
The participation of the State in the Sutlej 
Valley (Irrigation) , Project is an example of 
; His Highness - foresight and his solicitude for 
his people. The State has three major Head 
Works on rivers Sutlej and Ghenab from which 
canals take olf aiid provide perennijd irrigation 
for 3.8 million aires. The capital expenditure 
on this Project ni)-ta-<hxte conies to over 200 
lakhs, The completion of this colossal irri- 
gation Project has opened a new era of in- 
creasing prosperity for the State. Arrange- 
ments have beea made for the establishment : 
of a large Cotton Textile Mill, a Hydrogenated 
Vcgetablo Oil (Vanaspati) Plant, a Soap 
Factory, and a big Flour Mill. The , schemes 
have also been completed for the establishmen' 
of a large modern tanuery and leather worlts, 
a woollen spinning and weaving mill and 
chemical works, The primary and secondary 
education up to middle standard is free, A 
number of young men are being selected for 
training abroad Tor free higher training at 
State expense. The State has a first grade 
degree GoUego and cue Intermediate College 
besides numerous, High Schools. The Jaraia 
Abbasla is a magnificent Institution run oii 
the lines of Al-Azhar University at Cairo. His 
Highness takes a keen interest in the adminJs- ' 
tration and maintains constant and Close 


AlAIIAZRAT jALALAT-TJt-MALIK 
Hrs Highness Ameer Ae-HA-T 
Sir Sadi q Muhammad Khan V 
Abbasi, G.C.S.I, (1941), G.G.I.E. 
(1931), K.C.S.I. (1929), K.C.V.O. 
(1922), Hoii. LL.D. (Punjab and 
Aligarh Muslim Universities) ^ the 
present Ameer of Bahawalpur, 
was born in 1904, the only son of 
His late Highness Naw^ab Al-Haj 
Muhammad Bahawai Khan V. 
Abbasi ; Bahadur. He succeeded 
to the^fl^2i in 1907 and assumed full 
rulingpowers in 1924. 

The Ameer was educated 
Mtchison Chiefs College, Lahore. 

manied the daughter of Sahib; 

^ zada Faiz Muhamrnad Khan Abbasi 
in 192X, He was A.B.C. to H.R.H. 
the 


B ahawalpur is the principal 

Muslim State in Palii.stau. 
The Ruling family is 
dcsccmled from the Abl) aside Khvi- 
lifas of liaglidad. Legentls strength- 
ened by existing records show that 
tbc3^ establi.shed themselves as 
progressive pioneers in their newly 
act} Hired territory, making a special 
feature of agricultural development 
by the construction of canals from 
the Indus river. 
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B mOrnKmiihE, the only 
Muihni Slato iu the Madras 
th'esidency, is situated in the 
Knrnool i)l:, The climate is dry 
and healthy and the physicai 
features are oi! the common Deccan 
type. 

The State is entitled to a here- 
ditary salute of 9 guns, The 
capito/l is Banganapallo. 

T])e Nawabs of BanganapalJe 
belong to two historical Muslim 
families and trace their descent 
i>n tlie fme side from a (Irand 
Vaxeer ol; Auraiigazeb and the 
othcT from Saiyid Mahomed Khan 
Bazvi tlie great Minister of Shah 
Abbas II of Persia. In 1760, a 
descendant nameil Saiyid Hussain 
All Khan came into possession of 
the jagir of BanganapaUe from the 
Sultan of Bijapur. it is from 
Saiykl Hussain All Khan that tho 
present Hawabs of XianganapaUe 
trace their deseent. 



Htg HiGiraEss Nawab Min 
FAztiE Ail Khak Bahadur, the 
present ruler^^^ on Novem- 
ber' py! educated 

at the St. George Grammar School, 
ITyd^rabad ; Newington :lnstitute> 


Madras ; and tlio Mayo College, Ajmer. Ha 
succeeded to the tlu’one on tlio death of hij 
father on January sa, 2922. Xn it)U h 
uuu'i'ied tho only daughter of liis patemal 
uneb. After the death of his first wife; the 
Nawab runrried. again in Xfj,3d Uaisuimisg 
liegiiiu Sahib, the present Begum Saheba,' 
wlio ludongs to the family of Nawab Salap; 
Jutig Bahadm* of llydeiabad, Tho Nav/abl 
ims one sou and one daughter by the first; 
wife, and two daughters by the second. The 
Heir-Apparent, Nawab Mir Gulam AU Khan 
. Bahadur, was born on October x 2X1935, 

His Highness has travelled widely in India 
and has made pilgriznage.s to tiie Indy places 
of Iran, Iraq and Arabia. Me is a keen 
sportsman anti is very good at polo, tennis, 
cricket and billiards. 

The area of Banganapallo is 273 sq. iviiH 
and the population 44, <>31. Of the peo|rie 
3ii,5o8 arc Hindus, 10,571 Muslims, and 1,552 
other castes. Tho annual revenue of tlte 
State is Rs, 3 jZ 5 i 5 l 5 » 

PRODUCE AND MINERALS 

Tlie main occupatiozi of the people is. 
agriculture, the priv.cipal crops Izeing millets - 
and pulses. Cash crops like cotton and 
groundnuts arc also grown. The State is 
rich in mineral resources such as diamond and 
calttite. 'there are also czftensiv© slab deposits. 

For its corhniini i cations I he State chielly 
depends oh its roads which connect every 
village with every other village. Tho railway 
is also easily accessible as tho nearest railheaa 
Panyom on the Beawada-Guntakal section 
of the M, & S, M. Railway is only 17 miles 
from Banganajpalle. 

Medical education is free and so is education 
up to the lower accondary stage. 

The State lias an ambitious post-war pro- 
gramme which will include projeots for the 
Improvement of coimnimiCfitjons and the 
opening of iiTigation works. 

On July 1, 1947, the Ntiwab announced his 
intentiozi of establishing a constitutional 
government in tho State. Meanwhile as an. 
earnest of his inteution he has setdip a State 
council to conduct the administration. 

Dmann^residcui of the Siule Council i 
Khan Sahir Syed Imam Sahir Bahadur, . 
B.A. j CAtV/ Judge : Vaidvanatha Aiyek, 
M.A.; B J.>. ; Revmue Member : Kkaja . 

Na2eer Hussain Sahib ; General Member :: 
Ski Medam SunniAK garu j Civil & Sessions 
Judge: Mohammed Khamd Sahib, B.A.X, 

B.L. ; Revenue Officer ; Mirza Hyder Baig 
Sahib ; State Surgeon : Khan Sahib Pr, 
SvED ZAiNUEAmDDiN Sahib j RTT.!), Ofifteer;:: 
A. Stjdsa Uaq OAtw i Munsiff^Magistrate: 

" Maiimood Bin Mohammad, M,A,i B.L. ; Chief 
Police Officer : Syed Hussain Sahib j PtMfii 
Prosecutor: R. VenkataRao,B;A,, Edv^ 
cation jOfficer : Latkbb Naik Sahib,B.A,,L;T/ 
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B ilNSWAHifl. 2 Baiuvwara IH an 
indr; peiuleu 1: StatC'! situ a, ted in 
tliO HOutheru part; of 
na. During’ Britisli rule thin was 
Olio of ilrjd: class li ejity Slates 
enjoying full Sovertiign iN>wers 
aiul a dynastic salute of 13 guns, 
'I ‘he lu ca of tlie State hi 1,946 sq, 
liiiios with a population of 2,99,913. 
'riie State is rich in iiiiuerals and 
uptil HOW' It as been surveyed and 
settled tliroc times for ^turposics of 
land reveuiie administraitioii . 


Tlio pro, sent ruler, Ravan' Rai 
Mahimahendra, Mahai^ aj adhira j 
Ma'hara'waljz Sahib SriRiiE Chaw- 
DRAVEER SiNGHJI SAHIB BAHADUR, 

Naresii Rajya Banswar a, was 
borii on Kartik Sbukla Pakslui 14, 
Samvat 1966 yikrami, correspond- 
ing to 26tli November 1909 A .ID. 

He -succeeded his late father His 
Highness the Maharawal Sahib on 
the 27th July, 19441 the Raj Tilak 
was celebrated on 7th August, 
..1944, and the liajyabhisliek 


(Coronation) on the ?.oth November, 
1945. PuKceuded froiri the senior 
branch of the |)reiiiicr clan of Abara 
Sisodiya Rajputs now ruling over 
Mewar. His Highness is 22nd in 
dcKcent from Maharawal Jagmal 
Singhji, who founded Banswara in 
, Sam vat 1583 Vikraini correspemd-c 
ing to , X527 A .Ih His Highness 
was educatecl at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, and received his adminis- 
trativo training at Bikaner under 
the personal supervision of His late 
Higliness the Maharaja. Shri Sir 
Ganga Singhji Sahib Bahadur of 
Bikaner. The ^ State has a Legisla- 
tive Assembly consisting of mem- 
bers with a non- official majority’ 
The Municipal Board of Banswara 
town has a majority of non-official ’ 
electe^l niembers. 

Both primary and secondary 
education is free in the State and 
provision for technical educaticin,'' 
is also made in the High Bchbal. 

There Uv a decent; hospital ami a miruber of 
dispensai'ks in the rural areas. 

The State is well served with telephonic 
conimuiiications. There are many relics ot 
arehafological interest. 

The capital is almost in, the centre of the’ 
Slate and is G3 miles from pdhad railway sta- 
tion, 53 miles from Katlam railway station 
(Standard gauge), 44 miles fronl Kainli railway 
station arid (ia miles from Mandsor inilway 
station {Metre gauga). There i.s a metal-road • 
Jinking the {iaphal with Pohad railway station. . 
The State has various motor bus services 
(working on monopoly system). 

■ The administration of the State is conducted 
by His Highness who is assisted by a Prime ■ 
Minister and a Cabinet of Ministeis. The.; 
State has also an Executive Council consisting V ' 
of His Highness as the President, the P^.e>;y 
Minister as the Vice-President and ^ ' 
Ministers as members. ; ■ ; f 
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STilTK is situated 
ill t.ho heart of tliG Pauch- 
niahals District Vietweeii 
22*’-30^ and 23'’"0' north latitude 
and 73'^’-4,i^ and 74“-ii' east 
longitude. The Riders of Baria 
are Chauhan Rajputs being tho 
descendants of Palunsinh -who 
conquered Champaner and it.s 
dependencies in or about Samwat 
1300 (A. D, 1244). 






V.l . Lx.-Con. His Hiohness Mah- 

r:;;.;. araol Shree Ranjixsinhji, k.c. 

I ,r S.T., the present Ruler was born on 

I ; July 1S86; was educated at Raj- 

I I Icumar College, Rajkot, Imperial 

; Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun and in 

i , - , England; married Shriniant Tak- 

14 takun verba Saheb, daughter of H. 

I l;.- H. Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla in 

. X905, and Shrimant Dilher Kunvex- 

i ” Y: Saheb, niece of H, H, the Maha- 

’ raja Saheb of Rajpipla in igi8 ; 

:l. succeeded to the on February 

. ^ 9 , igoB and was installed as Ruler 

Hay 7, 1908. The Heir-Apparent 
'I Maharaj Kumar Shree. Jaydoep- 

sinhji, ^andson of -the present 
^ Haharaja ai^d tho eldest son of 
r T' Shree Subhagsinliji was 


His Highness served during the. 
Great War of 1914-1918 when he 
was made a captain on january i, 
1918. He also served d uriug the 
Afghan War of 1919. In 1930 
he was prornoted Major and in 
1937 Lt.-Col. He had become v 
K.c.s.i. in 1922, In 1933 he 
visited England and in 1937 he 
went again to attend the King's ■ 
coronation in April that year. ; 
The Maharaja is entitled to a 
salute of II guns. 

The State has an area of 843 
square miles, and a population 
of 2,020,53. Tho gross revenue 
of the State based oh the average ; 
figures for ’ the last five years is ' 
Ks. 20,23,322. 

The staple crop of Baria is maize, 
the laiijd being irrigated by wells. 
The forests are rich in teakwood 
and other .sorts of jungle produce. 

- The State has a large trade in 
timber and its industry is chiefly 
centred round saw mills and oil 
crushing plants of which there are 
many . There is a State Banking ■ 
Department for the promotion of 
commerce and industry. Transport 
and communications are good. 
The State is equipped with a narrow 7 
gauge railway lino which, runs from 
Piplod to Devgad i^aria. There 
are also excellent metalled roads* 

Both primQiy and secondary education 
is free for all State subjects, And tho Stato 
is well served by a net-work of medical relief 
centres. 

ADMINISTMTION 

Dman: Bewan Bahadur MoxitiVi. L, 
Parekh, M.A., LL.B. ; CJikf Commmdantf 
Baria Siate Forces Major Maiiakaj Kumar 
Heerasinchu ; Judge, Humr Court : Bewan 
Baiudur C. N. Mehta ; Naib Dcivan mid , 
Sar Nyayadhisha: U. J. Shah, B.A., LL.B* 
Ffyayadhisha and First Class Magistrafe: 

M. V. Seth ; Medical Department : ; Rat , 
BAHArJUR PRi P. N, Sen, I.M.S. (Retd.), 
P.M.S. (U.P.), Civil Surgeon (retd.), ; 
Flectrical Department : M. I*. Patel, " 

(Lond.)j Education Department : Q* L, 
PANDYA, M.A,, B.T, ! Chief Accounts OfTttef : 

K. G. Kadakia, B.A., LL.B.; Police J 
Superintendent: M. L. Chowhan; -Forest -r 
Department : S. G, Pithwa, B.D.R. \ 

Vety. : H, R, H. Aiyar, G.’B.M.C.; ' 

Customs and Excise OJicer : N. €* Shah, ■ 
B.A.; Shree Hum Kami Karl^hari: Jl> ; 

■Dave. ■ ^ ^ 
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j AHOBil, one of the major 
States ill India, lies partly 
in Giijerat and partly in 
Ivathiawar. Tlxc Kayal House 
wliidi is Maratlia belongs to the 
Gackwad family. The capital of 
the State i.s Baroda. The State lias 
acceded to the Indian Dominion. 


Rs. 450.74 lalfe and the ex^. 
pehditure Ks . 379 .29 lakhs . 

Agriculture and pasture support 
64.6 per cent of the people. The 
principal food crops are rice, wlieat, 
gram, maize, and garden produce, 
and the j.n'incipal cash crops are 
castor, rapeseed, . poppy, cotton, 
san-hemp, tobacco and sugar-cane. 
The land tenure is ryotwari. 
There are about 386 ihdustriai 
and commercial concerns^ 4 agri- 
cultural banks and 1,309 c6- 

04>erative societies. Tlxe State 
also contains sandstone which is 
quarried at Soiigir. 

For the post-war period a 
tentative plan of reconstruction 
involving an expenditure of 15 
crores has been formulated. 


I . Major General His Highness 
f Farzand -I- KiiAvS -F Dowlat -I 
j Englishi A,. M.riiA RA j A Sir Pr ata p- 
j siNHA Gaekwad, Sena: Khas Khel 
1 ; SiiAMSHER Bahadur, G.CJ.E., 
■: LL.D The Maiiar a j a of Baroda, 
I was born on June 29, 1908, He 
I ' was educated at the Baroda College 
I and the Deccan College, Poona. 
I He married Her Highness Maharani 
I Shanta Devi in 1929, and Her 

I I Highness Maharani Sita Devi in 

1943. He ascended the (^adi on 
February 7, 1939. The Heir- 

Apparent is Slirimant Fatesinha 
Gaekwad wdio is 18 years old. 

Among the Maharaja's recrea- 
tions are polo, teimis, cricket 
and hunting. 

i : The area of the State is 8,176 sq. 
miles and the population 28,55,0 10. 
The revenue for 1945-46 was 


With a view to falling iii line 
with democratic trends visible in 
every Indian State, responsible" 
Government has been introduced 
into: the state. Dr. Jivraj Mehta has 
been appointed Prime Minister. 
The constitution of the state is to 
be framed by a Constituent Assem- 
bly elected on the basis of adult 
franchise and the Governnient have, 
ordered preparations to be made 
for elections to the Constituent 
Assembly. The personnel of the. 
new Ministry has not been announf 
ced at the time of writing* 


ABMINXSTHATION 


The State is well served by a 
net-work of railways. Besides the ' ^ 
B.B. & C.I., Rajputana-Malwa, ^ 

Tapti Valley Railways, which pass 5 %^ 
through the State, the raUway : 
owned by, the State is 795 miles vvV.S 
in length. The total mileage f of ^ 
metalled and , fair-weather roads 
is 694 and 1^633 respectively:^ 


:Tiici*e are . 2,609 educational 

institutions of dilierent lands in 

addition ; to 6 colleges. Primary ^ 

education is free and compulsory. . 

The State also maintains a system 

of rural and travelling libraries. , , i 
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iARWflNI SraTO is siitia,ted 
ill Central India, The 
KanaiJ are Sisodia Rajputs 
of the 1 J (1 a ip n r fan i il y ^vh o 

separated from the parent stock 
about the 1 4th cen t u ry, Tliey were 
not tributaries to any ol' the 
Mahva Chiefs, 



His Higiiness Maharana Shri 
D 35VI SiNGHji, the present 
Maharana Sahib of Barwani, was 
born on July 1 9, 192 2 . Ho 
ascended the gadi on April 21, 


, His Highness was educated at 
Daly College, Indore, where he 
passed the Diploma Examination 
in 1939, and Indore Christian 
College, While a student in the 
piiristian. College, he joined the 
Officers’ Training Corps at Indore 
and received military: training for 
six months. He received Judicial 


and administrative training for 
four montlis and training in agn- 
culturci at the Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore. He plays tennis^ 
and squash. 


Tlic Maharana was invested wdth 
full ruling powers on Getober 18, 

1942. He married Shri Dilhar- 
kun verba .Saliiba, niece of H.H. 
Maharao Sahib of' Cutcli, in May 

1943. The Heir- Apparent Malian 
rajknmar Anirudli vSingliji was 
born on May 2 T-> 1944. 


The area of the State is 1,178 .sq.: 
miles, its pop ulation i , 76,666 

according to 1 941 census and its 
revenne for 1945-47 i 
The Ruler is entitled to a salute' 
of II guns. The Sttite has acceded! 
to the Dominion of India. 4 


jaBMINISTHilTION 


The adimnist ration of the State 
is carried on by His Highness tho ' 
Maharana Sahib with the assistance 
of a State Cabinet consisting of 
three elected popular Ministers. 


'President: His HiGimESS the 
Maharana Saheb Bahadur, Ruler 
of Barwani State. 


Chief Minister : Shri Kashinath 
JosHi, B.A„ LL.B. ; Pevenm . 
Minister : Rai Sahir Dayashan. , 
KER Jtidicial Minister t 

! Shri B. T. Sakrikar* 
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B EWARKS : Tim Statk oi 

Ufitlcr its Ilitulu RulfT,-; 

from tiim;! iiniui'juon.'ii and 

Onda meiitioa in Hindu and biKldlnsl; 

iitoralnru. In the 12th centniy it v/ai*; nonq\i* 
tned b'.' SlirdKif)-iiddin (dinri and funned a 
separate Province of Mohaniinodan Knipire. 

the roigii of AIdjar the it ah-o 

fonned a <ieparato Province. Snhsfnjuently 
Jfiiidu Raj was again cstrtldifdicfl in Iteriares 
along with the dcoliuo of Moghal h'nipim, 
la the iHth (aintufy Raja Mama Ham obtainori 
y.'ui.nl of Raj from Krnjieror Moliruiimad Shah 
of J ielhi in iavour of his non Kaja Bahvant 
Singh who fonn<.l(?d the ^ presont Benares 
Ktmo rrnajariiiinf' the i'dur Cii'oatn of Bciianis, 
laiinpur, Ga/dpnr and Cliunar. During the 
iioxt Uiiitv years atf erupts were riiade by 
Saftar .fling aiid after him {>y Simjaoid-daulali 
(if Oudli to destroy the independence of the 
Raja bill the latter v/ithst(Kjil them sneecsa- 
fiilly, and stren.gthened his position, lu 
lyiyy laanagement of the h'onr Cirears was 
taUen over by the (^:>mpauy*ii Government 
under fill agreement l>y whieb stitpltis i'c»\a:;im(s 
was granted to the Raja. In i pi i, the British 
Govcnuiiont restored fidl ruling powers to 
the ftlfdiarajft, to bo exercised in respect of 
h part of the origiiuil Inn'itnry hnmvn as 
Mfiiiaivija';'. ‘i'’aiinly Domains’ even in regfual 
to the adniinisfration of whicli, his powers 
tiad been limited by tiie taunpany’s (.loveiai- 
ment. 


The State fit present, consists of the three 
districts of Bhfulohi, Ghfiidfi and Kamriagar. 

The area of the State, is 1175 sq, miles and 
its population according to the latest census 
■ returns is 4,51,428, The revenue of the 
, State in the yeai’ 1944*45 was Ks, 34,51,451* 

/ Adopted by Ills late Highness jMaharaja 
Sir Adilya Naraiu Singh Bahadur as his son 
44^ successor 011 June 24th, 1934 iH, H, 


MAiiAUAfA Vinnirn Nauain Singh HAirADUR, 
was born on 5th November, 1027, .and succend- 
fui to thn (null 0(1 April 5th follow* 

ing the. SLiddcn demise of His late Mighness. 
J.luring ilis Highnc'-'.s’s minority the Slate 
W'.'ts adniini-d»:T(;d Iiy a Council of Adrninis* 

. tmtion under tli*:’: ’Presidcnlsliip of C. R. 
Peters and Inter that of Rliari Bahadur 
Syed Ali /ainin, M.n.r:., iho present Dewan 
oi Benares Stale. 

b'or his higdier (.idueation, Hisi Highness 
, remained at tlie Mayo ('ollcge, Ajmer for (dx ' 
y(,;ars vvlience he was called to taiic up tlu; full 
ruling power:^ of (he State on July ii, 1947. 

<Ni talcing the- veins oi (.lovenniieiit the 
fust tluiig (-he Maharaja did waa to annonitco 
K».:sponsiblo Government to Id ■; people and 
promptly to im}jleivnurl; it liy placing the 
ndndnistralion in the:; liaiuhv of elected membfirs 
ir;spoi!Sible to popiilarlv »?lectod Praja Maiulal. 
A l.'vcforms Counnillee cornir.rised of (Hected 
jnembci’;'; witli Pt. Hinlai iVatli Knnzrn, 
jis its Chajniian, has been set iq:) for draftiTi,g 
and ificomineuding a (anistitntiQH ior full 
responsible goveriiUicn I:. 

Tlio Judiciary nompiiaee; a Chief Gomt 
and a Judicial Committee conrif'ting of 
ndir^xl Judge^is of the Allahabad High Court 
and au fix- advocate General of tlie U,P. 
This Judicial Gommitteo .advises His High* 
ness in appeals and revisions hied before hun. 

Iblucatiou is free even in Urn High Schoois^ 
of wlndi there are threo, one in each distriotv 
and in udditiou to these there are three aided 
High Tschools and a number of vernacular 
Friniary and Secondary Iastitutions> besides 
a few Sanskrit Pathshalasv , ’ 

There is‘ provision for efficient mediual 
a id inchlding the act ivities of the Red Cross 
Soeiety in the sphere of nmtemiiy 'and child 
welfare. Tlio new hospital at Kanuiagar whoa 
fully equipped, ivoiild be one of the best 
iiospitals in the arcii; . 

Agriculture is the main occuiiatioii of the 
people of the Slate. There is an agiicuiinral 
arid Rural .Development Department running 
on modern lines. TJiere is ah extensive 
Canal system owned and managed by the 
Statu in the district of Chaliia which ^has 
tielped the U.V. Govt,, considerably, during 
the,,roeent food ciis.is. . / : :■ 

Thero are two important industries in 
tlio State namely glass and carpetB. Tho 
former' is produced in tho Glass Imctary 
at Ramnagar and the latter at iihadohi, 
of which tho quality and design are! 
doservedly famous and in largo demand in 
world markets. 

The Slate is well served by communications 
through road and rail. The E, T, 

Railway and iho G, T. Railway run 
through State territory and the atations 
of Benares Canti;.^na(ntt, Moghal Sarai and 
jeenathpur anv wdthiri easy distance of 
Kainnagar. There are a, number of metaUed 
roads and a good motor bus and lorries 
service, whilst the Dolhi-Calcutta Grand i 
Trunk Road runs within a mile or two 
tho main State Road from Rainmigar af|| 

SO through the district of, Bhadolii# 1 || 
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B HflDMWil STATE belongs 
to tlie Rowa Kantha, Gujerat 
vStatas Group and is included 
among the groups of States entitled 
to send a representative in ember 
to the Chamber of Princes. The 
Cliicfs of the State are WfLgli(3la 
Rajputs. 



H. I-I. SlIK-IMANT MaTIERBAN 
■ (Kanldar)^ Thakore Saheb Suree 
Natversinhji Rawajitsinhji, the 
present Ruler, was born on Novem- 
ber 29, 1003. He was educated 
at: the Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
and was married to Shree J ijiraj - 
ku verbasahob of Raj pur (Kathi a- 
war) in 1930. The heir to the 
throne ^ Maharaj Kuinar Shree 
Samarvijaysinhji,, was born on 
October 21, 1942, 

; V,H. H. succeeded to tlie gadi 
bn the death of his father on 
April 261 t935 nnd was invested 
with full, powers on October 7, 

;; ; i! -5 ' r;;- - y:- ; : • ; : • ; 

. Excluding several Wantas in. 
Baroda, 'the area of the State is 
27 sq.; miles and the population 
:X 3 * 52 .<>^ ? & s Rs. 

'T ■■■ 


EDUCOTIOH 

Medical relief and education 
are free. The State has made 
g(Kid progress in education, and 
has provided scliools for every 
village having a population of 
more than 250. The capital town 
is provided with electricity and 
pipe-water. 

mMINISTOATION 

The outlook of the administra- 
tion is progressive. Survey settle- 
ment has been introduced, 
permanent tenancy rights having 
been granted in 1918, Tlie Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act. the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act, and sucli 
other acts of a reformist nature 
are all in force in tlie State, 

The State enjoyis full civil 
powers, and in criminal matters 
it enjoys powers up to 7 years 
R. f. and a iino up to Rs. 10,000. 
The Judiciary and Executive are 
separate. The State police force 
is well organized. Vill^^ 
panchayats were introduced in 
every district on the occasion of 
the birth of the Yuveraj Salieb. 
The Municipality in the town has 
a majority of elected members. 

Kavhhari : S. O, Bhat, B.A., ^ 
LL.B., Advocate (A. S.). 

Nyayadhish and Magistrate : ■ 
Post Vacant, 

Medical Officer : ' Dr . Labh- ; . 
SHANKER El. AcHARYA, L.C.P.S. 
(Bom.). M.B.B.S. (Madras). 

Address: Bhadarwa (Rewa. 

■Kantha).:;;'. 
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B Hil V K A G A R is a first dasB 
State in Kathiawar. Jt lies 
at tlie head anci west side 
of the Gulf oi Cambay. Idio 
Rulers are Goliel Rajpnt.s and claim 
. descent from the three .sons of 
vSejakji believed to have settled in 
the country about 1260. 



His Highness The Maiiakaj a 
Col. Sir Shri ICrishnakumar- 
siNHji, IC.C.SJ,, the present Euler 
of Bhavhagar, was born cm May 19, 

' 1912. He succeeded to the 
ill July 1919, The State was under 
a Council of Administration during 
his minoiity. , He was invested 
w'itli full ruling pOAvers in April 

1931* 

His Highne&s was educated at Rajkiuiiar 
Cullege, ' Rajkot and Harrow, England, Ho 
fotumad to India in 1938. In X93r, lie 
matried Vijyalaa Saheba, third daughter of 
H.H, tho Maharaja Shri Bhojrajji of Gondai, 
The Heii’^Apparent Vuvraj Mahafajkiuuar 
Shri Virbhadrasiiihji was born in 1933, 

The area of t ho State is 2,961 sq. miles, its 
population 6, 18,429 {1941 Census) and its 
average annual revenue including railway 
Rs. 1,36,69,371. The State has acceded to 
the Domiiiion of India. 

Bhavnagar is an important port on the 
Gulf of Cambay. It has long been described 
, as the chief mart aiid channel of import ■ and 
, 9 xpbrt trade of Kathiawar, Ahmedabad: and 


Manvar. U has a goml an<i safe luifbotir being 
approached by a ertek and offers nil modern 
facilities. It has its own worlrsiiop aiutn dry 
clock. 

Tlic chief means of comnuinicaticin are 
railways. 'J'he Bhavnagar port is linked with 
the hintetlaud by liic Bliuvnagar Stata 
R.aihvay ubich runs to a total length of 307 . 
miles. 

Industrially the State is well^developed, 
The main indnstiics are 3 cotton mills, 5 
weaving ruilR, T rubber factory, 4 chemical 
works, I hone crushing factory, i silk : mil), 

I match factory, i ct:in(.mt tiles factory and 
I sugar factory. Be5id(;5, there is u large 
shipping company, the Xiharat tines Lttl, and 
also the salt industry. A largo dairy industry 
unit has been set up at Khodiytw. Foundation 
stone for pottery and glass works at Sihor, 
was recently laid. Moreover there aro several 
iiinalb.seale industri,‘ii concerns employing 
manual labour, which produce sugar-candy, 
copper and brass utemuls, chemicals, soap, 
w^ootlen furniture, cotton tiiread, gold thread, 
battery cells, trunks and buckets, and wooden 
and ivory toys. 

The chief agricultural products are grain 
cotton ,* groundnuts, su^ar-cane, etc. Measures 
for the extension of irrigation and hnx>rove- 
luent of agrlGuUure have; received the special 
attention of His Highness, A fund of Rs. 24 
lacs was raised for helping needy farmers, 

A schobl of agnculturo and an experimental 
farm were ojxuied and agricultural demon- 
strations and propaganda were started. The 
St ale has launched variotjs schemes’ of rvater 
supidy and irrigation. ■‘Irrigaiion tanl^ ht 
Amblai ValaVnd; Rajridli , = Sihoir, otco 
increase the suppiyV of subsoil water pncl 
have been ■ u real boon to agriculturists. The 
JDarbar have also sanctioned a scheme for 
building a reservoir on the river Rangholi 
Village panchayats have been introduced, ; 


ilDMINISTRilTIOH 

TJic executive head of the administration 
is the Bew'an, who is directly responsible to 
the Ruler. The Dewan is assisted by four 
Naib'Dewaus who have been assigned different 
portfolios. There is a Pharasamiia or Legis- 
lative Assembly consisting of 55 members. 
The Dewan is the President of the Darasabha. 
The Judiciary is independent of the Executive. 
His Highuess has a iixed privy purse, , 

PfiMipal] ,* Akantuax Prabha- 

SHAKKAU Pattani, M.A. (Cantab.), 

Dman ; Magarlal H, Ghanoi, M.A.; LL.B,, 
Bar-at-Law, Nailf Dtiuian (/twfml) ; Ravx- 
SHANKER S, Bhatt, M.A. (London), Ndib 
Dewan {Railway S' Finafice) ; Haripras aD : 
H, Trxvedi, B.A., LL.B., //c Naib JOeatvn 
(^Rfivmua) ; Gajanan U. Bhatt, B.A.; S.TX./ 
M; Ed . (Leeds) , Naib Ihwan i 

Miwochawek H. Unwala, B.A., LL.B,* 
Jwiior : Judicial Member t Hazur Cmrii 
Baekrisuna V. TitiVBDi, B.Av Baf“At^<LtvWy: 
Chief Judge, . 
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B nomh STilTE in Cfiiitral 
India lies bebveen north 
3 at. 22^'23' iiJid 24".}/ and 
east long. 76^^28' and ll; 

in boiindc«'I oji tlio MoriJi l)y thn 
States of (.1 wall or, .rin soda., Kurwui 
and Toidv, on the sou Hi by the 
Narbada Niver, ou the wcst b^^ the 
States of Itidovc, ttwaliov and 
Nar.singarh, and on the east 1-iy the 
Saugor IH. of the Contra! Provinces. 
Most of tlie State is si tuated on the 
Mcilvva Plateau to tlie iiorUt of tlie 


Vhndhyas, Tlie diniatc is, generally 
speaking, temperate tliraughout tiie 
sState and the average rainfall varies 



froan 30 to 50 inches. The State 
contains many remains of great 
archaeological interest including the 
famous Sanchi Topes, whiclv date 
from the second Century B.C. and 
’Nvhicli were later restored under the 
direction of Sir Jolin Marshall. 
Adjoining, the Topes is the Sauchi 
station on the G.I.P, main line, to 
JMhi. 

Bhopal is the principal Muslim 
State ill Central India and ranks 
only next to Hyderabad in im- 
' portance among the Musliin States 
India. The ruling family was 


founded by Dost Muhammad, Khan, 
an 4\fghau of the hlii azi Kind clfui 
who came to Delhi in ryoS during 
the first year of Baliadur ShahV 
reign in search, of employinerit. 

Col. Air-Yick-'Maushal His 
Highnk.ss xnii Nawab Sikan.dar 
Saulat Iftikhartjl-Molk MuMAM" 
MAD HaMJDULBAH KiIAN, 

Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.CXI.Ii,, 

C.V.O., B.A., LL.I}., the present 
Ruler of Bhopal, ivas born 
on September 9, 1894, Ho mar- 
ried in 1:905? the daughter of 
Shahzada Humayuii, a great 

grandson o;f Shah .Sdnija a Shahzada 

Khcl who was exiled from 
Afghanistan and became domiciled 
in India. The Nawab and the 
}3eguni have three daugliters. 

The Naw^ab wms educated at 
Bhopal and the M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh. Taking the liachelor of 
Arts Degree in 1913, he, put in 
a further year's special study in 
law. After returning to Bhopal 
lie uuderw^ent a thorough practical 
training in almost every braneh 
of the State administration 
including the Chief Secretaryship 
of the Government of Bhox^al. 
Finally ouMay 17, 1926 he ascended 
the /((idi on the voluntary abdication 
of his mother. 

His Highness wms tliroughout a 
leading member of the Chamber of 
Princes of which he was" Chancellor 
in i: 93 1 '32, and again in 1944 when 
he remained Chancel lor almost till 
the lapse of pamimmiitcy. As 
Chancellor of the (Chamber of 
princes he also took an activi) part 
ill the deliberations of the Round 
Table Conference held in Loudon 
in 1931-32. 

' His I-Tiglmes.s is an all-round 
.sportsman but he i.s be.st known in 
India as one of tlie country's finest 
polorx:)layors, ■ ; 

Tlie Ruler of Bhopal is entitled to . 
a salute of si guns within, and 19 
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gTitiy outside Jiis tcrritoricy. 
The State lias acceded to the 
llomimoii of India, 

HEIE-WPmEOT 
The lieir-apparent^ Col. Suraiya 
Jail Nawab Gohar-e-Taj Princess 
Abida Sultan Begum, was l)Otn on 
August 28, 19x3. In 1933 she 
inarriccl Kawab Sarwai* AU Khan/ 
and has one sou. The Fiiiiccss 
was educated privately and is a 
fine product of both Western and 
Eastern culture. She is a scholar 
in Arabic Jind 1 Persian and an 
accomplished pianist and violinist. 

I She is also an all-roimd sports- 

I woman. She is, for instance, a hard 
rider, a dead shot, a fine polo player 
an expert skater, a good pilot and 
,a proficient swimmer. She has 
been very active in the public 
life of the vState, taking a special 
interest in social and religious 
questions. She leads a simple 
life and always tries to identify ; 
herself with the humblest citiiien 
in a hundred difaent ways. 

For some years now the Xh’inco.ss 
has been taking an active part in 
the administration of the >State. 
She is at pres(3nt in charge of the 
Private Estate of His Highne.ss as ^ 
Chief Secretary in the Department 
of Sarfe-khas. During the war 
years w^ien the NaAvab was pre- 
occupied with urgent war work 
she took over and acted as Pro.sident 
of the State cabinet and discharged 
her • onerous responsibilities with 
groat 'skill and dignity. In re- 
cognition of all her services to the 
State she was awarded the Akhtar * 
Haniidia Gold Medal on the occasion 
of the fifty-second birth-day of 
His Highness the Nawab in 
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February 1946. The Princess holds 
tlie honorary rank of Colonel in 
the BliOpal Stale Military I'*(>rces 
and bi oihcially .styled ‘ Col. Suraij^'a 
Jab Nawab Chdia.r-e*-Taj Begum.* 

The area of tlie State of Bhopal 
is 7,000 sq. miles, its jiopiilatioii 
about 8,00,000. 

PRODUCT AND INDUSTRY 

More than Iwo-tliirtis of the 
State is arable and the soil Is 
gcynerally very fertile, Tlie 
piincipal agricultural jiroducts 
arc wheat and other cereals and the 
main cash crop.*) are tobacco and 
sugar cane. The State forests 
are vtu'y extensive and valuable, 
The land system vyJiicb i.s in force 
in tile State is ryotwari by wbicli 
the cultivator holds the laud direct 
from tlio Goverjimont. There is 
absolute per manency of tenure so 
long as the assessment is regularly 
paid, ,, 

With a view to acquainting the 
people with improved methods 
of agricu Iture, tb e State Agricul- 
tiiral ^ Department is propagating 
necessary advices and instructions; 
,so as to enable the agriculturists 
to produce good crops in plenty. 
The State ia always on the look-out 
to hoif) agricultiinsts, . 

Industrially, tooy the State is 
well-off. Among . the - mbre 
inipprtant manufacturing con« 
corns in tlie State are : The Bhopal ; 
Textile Mills, the Straw-Board 
Factory, the Sohore Sugar 
Factory^ the Nerliudda Ih:diigcnitcd', 
Products Co,, tlio Central India. 
Chemicals Ltd., the Hamidia Match ’ 
Factory, a tent factory, an piT,: 
mill and several - ginning : ^indy- 
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pressing factories. Bhopal is 
also rich iu deposits such as iron, 
bauxite, mica and other valuable 
minerals. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Bhopal is on the G. I. P. Railway 
main line between Bombay and 
Delhi. The chief means of 
communication within the State 
itself are the roads, of which a 
great many are new. 

Both in education and public 
health excellent facilities are pro- 
vided by the state authorities. 
There are travelling dispensaries 
in the country-side and a new 
lio.spital staffed and equipped on 
inodern lines in Bhopal City. 

ADMINISTEATION 

In January 1946 His Highness 
announced a series of reforms 
providing for 1. extended franchise, 

2 , elected majority in the legislature, 

3. consultative committees to 
advise Government Departments* 
and 4. Public Services Commission 
to ' select candidates for Govern-r 
nicnt posts. In. April 1947 three 
noii-omcial ministers representing 
the bulk of public opinion were 
appointed members of the Execu- 
tive Council which consi.sts of five 
members, thus giving the popular 
, representatives a maj ority in that 
body. . 

Gn the 2pth of April 1948, the 
Nawab announced the inauguration 
of responsible Government in the, 
State with the formation of an In- 
terim Government with Raja Sir 
Oudh Narain Bisariya as Prime 
Minister. The interim Government 
consisting of a Prime Minister 
and eight other ministers, seven 
of whom are non-ofiicials, would 
function under the present cohsti- 
tiition until the new constitution 
has been, promulgated and elections 
to the now legislature have taken 
place. 

•Alimartabad, Motamidus Sultan, 
Raja Sir Oudh Narain Bisariya, 


Piime MinisisVy Law and Ordey and 
Legislattire ; Pandit Chaturnarain 
Malaviya (Bhopal Praja Mandal), 
Deputy Pyime Minuter, Commerce, 
Indus'tnes, Supplies and LalMHir; 
Colonel Nawab^ada Radhid-u;:- 
Zafar Khan, Bducation and Local 
Self-Govevnmont ; K. F, Haider,: 
Finance; Mahmud Hussain (Bhopal 
Praja Mandal), Revenue ; Mr. 
Zanoor, Public Jrlealth, Medical 
and Jails; Kamta Prasad, (Bhopal 
Praj'a Mandal), AgricuUnre, Foyest 
and Fisheries ; Lala Mulkraj 
(Bhopal Political Conference), 
Public Works, Irrigation and Cbm- 
mvmications; Seth Fratai^mal (Bho- 
pal Political Conference), Rural 
Development. 

Specially notable has been the ■ 
success which has attended the 
efiorts of the Ruler, Governments 
and people of the State to main- 
tain peace an d communal harmony. 
At a time when the greater part , 
of the / Country seemed- to have ^ 
been infected ,by tlie vmis \ bf 
communal bitterness, Bhopal kept 
aloft the torch of communal 
amity arid goodwill. To assist 
the State Govt, in this all import a.nt . 
task, PI. H. has api^ointed a 
Peace Liaison Comnri ttee for Bhopal 
city the majority of whose menibers 
are non-officials representing all 
shades of public opinion in the 
State. 

A scheme to maintain the internal 
^ security of the State and to preserve 
a volunteer reserve police; has been 
designed by the State Government. 
An aerodroniG in the State was 
expanded in order to serve as an 
importaiit centre in aerial communi- . 
cations, 

The specially notable feature of 
the administration of the State 
has been the success of the State's . 
efioii: to tide over the scarcity of 
, foodstuffs. The State has exported ' 
large supplies of grains to deficit 
areas, hard hit by scarcity. It i 
also maintained civilian supplies ' 
all over the State at cheap rates, ' 
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Ilic(? ig the principal crop, 
though biijri and jawar are also 
grown in some parts. There are 
five ihdustrial concerns in the 
State, the Bhor Trading Co., the 
Bhor Industries, Ltd., Shri Laxmi 
Textile Mills, Ltd . , Kaja Raghu- 
natbrao Mills, Ltd., X^arek Paper ; 
Mills, Ltd. Avhicb are all doing 
very well under the fostering care; 
of the Administration, A px'oject’^ 
for starting a sugar factory is under; 
consideration. Under post-war 
planning the State has, a scheme 
for the construction of certain 
irrigation ^vorks, a second scheme 
tor the extension of Coinmunica-' . 
tions, and a third one for the 
development of its forest resources; 


B hor state he.s in the 
Western Ghats botweon 
nor tlx la (: . 1 8 ° and 1 8 °45 ' 
and west long. 75'^ and 74'^T2'. 
The capital town is Bhor, 32 miles 
from Poona and 26 miles from 
Lonand on the M. Sc S. M. Railway. 
The State contains forts of histori- 
cal intere.st like Torna and Raj gad, 
and a number of caves which come 
d own from the Bud d ist period . 
The State is entitled to a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns. 


His Highness Raja Shrimant 
Sir RaOhunathuao Shankarra o 
Pandit Pant Sachiv, K.C.LE., 
Madar-ul-Maiiam, of Bhor was 
bom on September 20, 18 78. He 
\stndied at two famous institutions, 
the Poona .High School and the 
Heccan College where ho also took 
a counse in law. He ascended the 
gadi on J iily 17, 1922. His first 
wife S. S. Gangutai Saheb, whom 
he married in 1893, died in 1907 
fourteen years later. Pie married 
a second time in 1908 hut lost his 
second .wife S. S. Laxniibai SaheR' 
too in 1931* The Heir- Apparent, 
Shrimant Sadashivrao alias Bhau- 
saheb, son by His Highness' first 
wife, was bom on September, 27, 

1904* 


PTis Plighness has travelled 
widely and has visited England 
and the Continent of Europe. 


The area of the State is 910 sq.: 
nhi.es, and the population according 
to the 1941 census 1,55,961. The 
average annual revenue of the State 
is about Rs. 9,05,000. 


Primary education Ita.s been 
free since 1922, and scbolanships; 

. are provided , for higher education, . 
There is a State High ; School at: . 
Bhor, the Rajah Raghimathrao 
High School and a jxn vat e English 
school at Pali/ Liberal grants 
are awarded to all private schools. 
The State also maintains a public 
library. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The State enjoys full internal 
pOAvers. On August iS, 1947, on 
the occa.sion of the silver jubilee of • 
his accession to the gadi; th e Raj a 
introduced responsible government 
into the State. The State budget 
is votable. And practically all the 
departments are in .charge of 
four ministers selected from the 
Legislature. The State has its 
pwn High Comt* 
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pressing factories. Bhopal is 
also rich in deposits such as iron, 
bauxite, iiiica and other valuable 
minerals. 

COMMTOlCiiTIONS 

Bhopal is on the G. L P. Railway 
main line between Bombay and 
Delhi. The chief zneans of 
communicatioa within the State 
itself are the roads, of which a 
great many aro new. 

Both in education and public 
health excellent facilities are pro- 
vided by tire state authorities. 
There are travelling dispensaries 
in the country-side and a new 
hospital staffed and equipired on 
modern lines in Bhopal City. 

jaDMINISTMTXON 

In. January 1946 His Highness 
announced a series of reforms 
providing for i. extended franchise, 
2 . elected majority in the legislature, 
3. consultative committees to 
advise Government Departments,, 
and 4. public Services CommisBioii 
to select candidates for Govern-^ 

; ment posts. In April 1947 three 
non-ofheial ministers representing 
the bulk of public opinion were 
appointed members of the Execu- 
tive Council which consists of five 
members, thus giving the popular 
representatives a majority in that 
body.-' . 

On the 29tli of April 1 948, the 
Nawab announced the inauguration 
of responsible Government in the 
St at 0 With the formation of an In- 
terim Government with Raja Sir 
Qudh Narain Bi^ as Prime 
Minister. The interim Government 
: consisting of a Prime Minister 
and eight other ministers, seven 
of whom are non-officials, would ; 
function under the present : consti- 
tution until the new constitution 
. has been promulgated aiid elections 
to the new legislature have taken 
place. , ' 

. : Alimartabad, . Motamidus Sultan, 
pudh ./Naraia Bisariya, 


Prime MinistGr\ Law and Order and 
Lcgidatim ; Pandit Chaturnaram 
Malaviya (Bhopal Praja Mandal), 
Deputy Prime Minister, Commerce; 
Industries, Supplies and Labour: 
Colonel Nawab4ada Radhid-uz- 
Zafar Educaf ion and Local 

Selj-Goveynnient : K. F, TXaideiT 
Finance; Mahmud Hussain (Bhopal 
Praja Mandal), Revenue; Mr. 
Zanoor, Public Health, Medical 
and Jails ; Kamt a Prasad, (Bhopal 
Praja Mandal), AgricuUiive, Pored 
ayiii Pisheries; I-lai Bala Mulkxaj 
(Bhopal Political Conference), 
Public Works, Irrigation and ComL 
mmiicdtions; Seth Pratapmal (BhO'^ 
pal Political Conference), Rural 
DevelopmenL • 

Specially notable has been the ; 
success which has attended the ' 
efforts of the Ruler, Governments! 
and people, of the State to main- 
tain peace and communal harmony. 
At; a time when the greater!,, part i; 
of ; the cQuntry seemed jto ^ihave ' 
.■ been : infected; :;!I>3r't; ^ 

communal bitterness, Bhopal Jeejiit 
aloft the torch of coinmunal 
amity and goodwill. To assist' 
the State Govt, in this all important 
task, H. H, has appointed a 
l^eace Liaison Committee for Bhopal 
city the majority of whose members 
are non-ollicials repre.seuting all 
shades of public opinion in the 
State. 

A scheme to maintain the internal 
, security of tlui State, and to preserve ; 
a volunteer reserve police, has been . 
designed by the State Governhient. ,/ 
An aerodrome in the State was 
expanded in order to,. serve as ail ■ 
important centre in aerial cominuhi- 
cations. 

■ ' The specially notable feature of 
the administration of the State J 
has been the success of the State’s ii 
effort to tide over the Scarcity of', 
, foodstuffs. The State has exported ■ 
large supplies of grains to deficit ;; 
areas, hard hit. by scarcity. It 'i 
also maiiitaiiicd civilian supplies 
all over the State at cheap .rates- 
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B HOH STRTB lies in tiie 
Western Ghats between 
north lat. xB'' tind iS‘’45' 
and west long. 75® ami 74^1 
The capital town is Bhor, 32 milo.s 
from Poona and 26 miles from 
Lonaiid on the M. & S. M. Railway. 
The State contains forts of histori- 
cal interest like Toma and Raj gad, 
and . a number of caves which come 
down from the Buddist period. 
The State is entitled to a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns. 






His Highness Raja Sheimant 
S in Raghttnathrao Shankaki? jvo 
I hvNDtT Pant Sachiv, 
Madar-ul-Maha^i, of Bhor was 
born on September 20, 1878. He 
studied at two famous institutions, 
the I’oona Pligh School and the 
Beccan Gollego where he also took 
a course in law. He ascended the 
gadi on July 17, 1922, His first 
wife S. S. Gangutai Saheb, whom 
he, ..married in 1893, died in 1907 
fourteen years later. He married 
a‘ .second time in 1908 but lost his 
.second, wife S. S. Laxmibai Saheh 
too in 1931. The Heir- Apparent, 
vShrimant Sadashivrao alias Bhau- 
saheb, son by His Highness' first 
wife, was born on September, 27, 
1904. 


Hi.s HighnoHS has travelled 
widely and has vlsitexl England 
and the ContiiU3nt of Europe. 

The area of the State is 91a sq. 
milps, and tlie population according 
to the 1941 censirs 1,55,961. The 
average annual reveninj of the State 
is about Rs. 9,05,000. 

INDUSTRY 

Rice is the principal crop, 
though bajri and j a war are also 
grown in some parts. Tliere are 
five indusfTial concerns in the 
State, the Bhor Trading Co„, the 
-Bhor Industries, Ltd., Shri I.axmi 
Textile Mills, Ltd., Raja Raghu- 
nathrao Mills, l.td,, Parek Paper 
Mills, Ltd. which are all doing 
very well under the fostering care 
of the .r\dmimstratiou. A project 
for starting a sugar factory is under 
consideration. Under post-war 
planning the State has a scheme 
for the construction of certain 
irrigation works, a second scheme 
for the extension of communica- : 
tions, ; and a third one for the • 
development of its forest resources, ^ 

Primary education has been 
free since 1922, and scholarships 
are provided for higher education. 
There is a State High ; School ^ at 
Bhor, the R aj ah Raghunathrao 
liigh School and a private. English 
school at , Pali. Liberal grants 
are awarded to all private schools; 
The State also . maintains a public : 
library. 

ilDMINXSTHATION 

The State enjoys full internal ' 
powers. On August x8, 1947,011 
the occasion of the silver jubilee of • 
his accession to the gadi; the Raja 
introduced rcjsponsSible government 
into the State. The State budget : 
is votable. And practically all the 
, departments are in .charge of. 
four ministers selected from the 
Legislature. The State has its • 
pwn High Court. . . ' ■ 
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B IK JIN EE til .2 northern- 
most Slate iu Kajputaiia 
lies between north lat. 
2'pi2 \ aiKl 30'" 12'' and east long. 
72'"! 2' and 75"’4!'. Jt is bounded 
on the north and west by 
Bahawalpur State, on tlie south- 
west 1 jy Jaisnhner Slate, on the 
south by jodhpnr State, on the 
south-east by J aipur late , o a th e 
east by Loiinru State and Hissar 
JJt., and on the north-east by 
inrrozepur 'Dt. Iu point of cirea it 
is the sixth largest State, aucl the 
second largest in Rajpiitana. Tlie 
nortliern portion «:)! tljo State con- 
sists of level loam land wiiile the 
remainder is, lor the most part, 
sandy and undulating. The average 
annual rainf al 1 is abo u t 1 2 A nclies . 
The water level over most of the 
State is from 150 feet to 300 feet 
deep. 

Tlie reigning family of Bikaner 
belongs to the Rathor clou of liaj- 
p u t s w 1 i o h ar^ti a 1 w ays be en zi i‘ ac e 
of distinguisUed warriors. The 
State was founded in 1465 A.D. 
by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao JodiiaJi, 
ruler of Marvvnr, and after him 
botlx the State and tho capital 
city ai*e named. b 

Bikaner, which is the third 
biggest city in Raj putana has a 
population of R 27,226 according 
to the 1041 census. It is . a fine 
city with a aietwork of roads and 
buildings and other works of 
public utility and amenities of 
modern type. Among the finer 
buildings which of note 

are the Xallgarh Palace, the resi- 
dence ^ of. His Highness the 
Maharaj a' ; the Musou ni ; the 
.legislative Assem^^ Hall; the 
, public offices and Law Courts ; the 


Victoria Memorial Club, built 
in memory of Queen Victoria ; 
the Dungar Memorial Gollege apart 
from th<2 old palaces and the Furt, 
and a Public Park with the Kir U 
Stamba, a 60 feet high memorial 
to the martial glory of Bikaner. 



Hon. Lt.-GenekalTIis Highness 

MAHARAJAbHIRAJA; RaJ RaJESII- 
WAR Narisndra Shiuomani Maua-, 
RAJA Shri Sadue Sinhji Bahadur, ;■ 
G.as.r, Cl.C.LE., C.V.O., was bom 
on September 7, 1902. He ascended :■ 
the throne and was also invested with 
the full powers on February 2, 4943..;:;; 
His Highness attended the Corona- 7 
tion Durbar in 1911 whhn ho was : 
appointed a page, to King George Y.: : . 
Buriug the Prince of Wales’ tour of,;: 
India in 1021-22 he was attached 
to liis personal staff. He also was 
Chief Minister of tlie State from. , 
1920 - 25 . 

The Maharaja of Bikaner has . 
travelled widely. He accompanied 
his father to Europe when, thie 
latter attended the Peace Con- 
ference after the First World War 
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. ftiKl the meetings oi the Assembly 
of the League of Natic3ns in 1924 
at Geneva* His Highness was 
equally active during the Second 
World War. For instance, ho 
toured the Jlliddlo East Theatre of 
War in Koveniber 1943, and then 
the Assam Burma Front in Novem- 
ber 1944, inspect the Bikaner 
Bijey Battery there. 

His Highness played a most 
notable x^art in bringing about 
constitutional unity between the 
Indian States and the Indian 
Dominion. It was also to a great 
extent through His Highness’ efforts 
that satisfactory assurances in re- 
spect of the place of the States in 
the Indian Union were secured. 

The Maiiaraja of Bikaner has 
married the sister of H. H. the 
Maharaja Sri Gulab Sinbji Bahadur 
of Xtewu; and has Hvo sons : 
Maharaj Kumar Sri Kami Sinhji 
Bahadur, the Heir~Apx>ttrent, and 
Maharaj Kumar Sri Amdr , Sinhji 
Bahadur, and a daughter who is 
married to , the Maharaj Kufnar ; 
Sri Bhagwat Sirdiji; B 
Heir- Apparent to the ' throne of 
Udaipur, On January 13, J946 a 
son was born to the Heir- Ax^x^arent 
of Bikaner. 

The area of the State of Bikaner 
Ms 23,317 .sq. miles and the i3ax)ula- 
tion 12,92,938 according to the 
1941 census, an increase of 38.x 
percent over the figure of 9,30,218 
recorded in 1931^ 70 per cent 

of the population is Plindu, 14 
per cent Muslim, 0 ixer cent Sikh 
and 3 per cent Jain, 

The estimated total revenue for 
1947-48 is Bs. 3,19,22,892 out of 


which the ordinary revenue is 
Ks. 2,80,07,646 and capital and 
extraordinary R.s. 39, 15, 2,15. 

PRODUCE & INDUSTRY 

The State is mainly agricultural , 
although, the trading classes have , 
got very big business concerns 
in all XKirts of the Dtmiinion as 
well as abroad. The prinoix^al 
croj)K ill the order of inix>ortance 
are V>ajri, gram, wheat, barley and 
j owar V Sarsa n, cotton , sugar-cane 
and jnilses m'o also growji in ; 
tile north and east, and tobacco 
in the east and south. Cattle, ^ ■ 
slieep and camels are an important^' 
part of the wealth of the agvicul-" ’ > ' 
tural x^^'^P'^datioii. Though - the 
sheex:) and camel are irnnohs;/'-^ 
attemx>ts are being made to 
improve the breed still further. 

The chief manufactures are glass- V 
ware, sugar (by ,yaciiurn x)an, pfov . 
cess), distillery,: plastic product, 
biscuit, cardboard, oil, soap, riigs, ' i: 
AvooileU: fabrics, ; carpets; ^ pottery, ; "r 
dacquer-rwaf e; ; a n cl o t h e r s. .The ; 
Bikaner woollen shawls and carpets ' 
are famous all over the world, ; 

Among the mineral and other ■ 
deposits lire coal (lignite) at Palana; , ; 
salt at Lunkamnsary red sandstone^ 
near Dulinera, copper near Bidasar, ' 
gyX^sum at Jamsar, Selenite , at 
Lunkavansar, IhiUer’s earth (MuL 
tani Mifcti) ■ at Palana and M'adhy 
glass-sand and bauxite at Madli, 
caidto near Dhirera, barites in 
Mkgra District, and lime.stone in , . 
many localities. Saltx:)etre occurs,- (s 
as a surface etSorescence in soil' h'; 
in some northern parts of th^-5: 
State. ThO' sandstone >. ris -/ -/bi' ?;’ 
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; excellent quality and ifincls a ready 
market. The coal is eminently 
guitable as gas coal and the gypsum 
deposits are believed to be the best 
in India, The quantity of selenite 
available at Luilkaransar is esti- 
mated at half a million tons. 
The glass works at Bikaner is 
utilizing glass-sand found at Madlr 
; which has proved to be of very good 
quality. 

The chief exports are wool, 
woollen carpets and rugs, rape- 
seed, ■sugar-candy, saltpetre, and 
fuller's earth ; while the chief 
imports are cereals, piece-goods, 
cotton, sugar, opium, tobacco and 
metals. 

The Bikaner State Kailway is 
principal means of transport 
i",' V- and is 8 miles long. It has 
';'cost more than 4J crores to build 
including a capital outlay of 
V,, over Ks. 20 laklis on a railway 
-workshop. 

iehioatxon 

- V Till 1927 there was practically no 
in the State, the crops 
‘ , . depending -wholly on scanty and 
precarious rainfall, !Now i, there is' 
n big irrigation works, , the Gang 
Ganah alre^idy f unctionihg, and 
another . and much bigger the 
Bhakra ' Bam under considera- 
: tion. The Gang Canal which 
. - was opened by Viscount Halifax 
(then Lord Irwin) in 1927 ir- 
. , , rigates an area of about 7,27,000 
acres of land in the north-west. 

' . The ,.m?i'ih. canal., from Ferozepur 
Hcadworks in Bast Fun jab to 
; Shivpur in' the Bikaner State , is 
miles long: and it is believed 
. '. to * be the longest cmicrete-lined 
t;'--;;:'cahal in, the -world.,; Th.e cost of 


the Bam was over 3 crores and 
60 lakhs. The State ' is also 
participating in the Bhakra Bam 
Project which it is expected will 
irrigate approximately another 12 
laklis of acres in the northern parts. 
The State’s share of the cost ': 
is estimated at about Ks. 8 crores* 

EBUCilTION 


The nation building activitie.s ■ 
in the State are equally well looked: 
after. Primary education is com- 
pulsory and -free for everyone 
while secondary educationisfreefor 
the Bikaneris. Liberal scholarships 
are awarded to State subjects for 
higher studies in technical subjects 
in India and abroad* 


Bikaner State is well provided; 
with educational institutions., 
There are 307 primary schools 
{15 exclusively for H^ija-ns and 
15 for adults) » , 57 middle and : 
lower middle schools; ' high > 
schools/ , 4 intermediate coUdg^; 
including one for girls and one' -: 
first grade college providing cour- 
ses in Arts, Science and Law. 
Among the special typos of schools . 
are one public school which uses - 
the latest technique in teaching, a 
_ Montessori school for children of 
both sexes, and a school for the 
education of girls under Strict i j: 
purdah arrangements. 


MEmCAl, SERV.tCE 


The medical service too is': 
organized on modern and up-to-.‘ 
date pattern. There are as many;; 
as 46 hospitals and dispensaries' 
in the State, and in the . capital 
itself there are two large and ' 
well-equipped hospitals one for 
men, and the other for women 
and ' children. In these hospitals 


I 
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there arc arrangements for the 
most up-to-date treatment in X- 
my, deep-ray therapy, radium, 
pomcillin, etc., every department 
being in charge^ of a highly skilled 
specialist. These two hospitals 
have become centres of medical 
aid not only for people in Bikaner 
but also for people from Hajputana, 
and Bometimes oven for people in 
the outlying parts of the X^omiuiou. 
Besidej? these two general Jiospitals 
there arc a Maternity and child 
welfare Centre and a special hospital 
for tuberculosis. The State intetrds 
starting an ayurvedic college too 
in the capital la a short time. 
Aiund of Rs, 40 lakhs has also been 
earmarked by His Highness the 
Maharaja to finance an intensive 
programme of rural uplift iJtcludiiig 
water-supply and drainage in the 
Capital and rural areas. One lakh 
of rupees, is set apart every, year 
for providing drinking water, and 
constructing tanks and wells. 

. Other measures to improve the 
condition of the people include the 
abolition of import duty on articles 
of personal use, the remission of 
several customary levies and in 
general a reduction of taxes and 
cesses. Finally, there are 80 co- 
operative credit societies , to help 
the cultivator; 

ABMmiSTEaTION 

, From the political point of view 
Bikaner has been equally pro- 
gressive. Hot less than 10 per 


coat of tl>e reveruie of the State is 
spent for nation-building purposes* 
Bikincr has a separate and well- 
defined civil list and prit^y purso 
with strict demarcation betweon 
the personal expenditure of the 
Krder and State expenditure. Bi- 
■ kaner waiis the first State to separate 
the Judiciary from the Executive, 
to raise the Chief Court to the status 
of High Court and to establish a 
Legislative Assembly with powers 
of interpellation, discussion of bud- 
gets, voting grants, moving adjour- 
ment motions, etc. (1913). 

His Highness tlie Maharaja was 
pleased to promulgate recently 
the Government of Bikaner Acti> ■ 
1947, which in two years will lead 
to the establishment of responsible 
Government under the segis ol • 
the Ruler, with suitable provisidh 
for entrusting vast powers to 
popular ministers even during 
the interim period. The Act will 
bring into existence a legislature 
of two Houses on a wide and popu- 
lar franchise and the entire range ; 
of administration will be entrusted ; 
to a Council responsible to the ' 
I-egislature with a few reservations 
relatingto His Highness' Householdf 
the Devasthan Department, the ■ 
Army, and His Highness' relations' 
with Chiefs and Nobles and other' 

J agirdars . . As for local self'-govern- . . 
ment there are 175 Pauchaya^r' a 
number of District Boards and ’ ! 
Municipalities with elected PresI 
dents* 


If 

Pfei-:..;, 
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B XIiKHH is a Rajput State» 
The Rulers belong to the 
iliustnous Vala Katiii Rajput 
clan and claim descent from the 
Oghad Virani branch of the Jetpur 
House. 



Darbar Shree Ravaxevala 
Saheb, the present Ruling Chief of 
Bilkhav was born on January 1 9, 
190(5. He succeeded to the gadi 
on January 19, 1928. 

The Ruler was educated at the 
Rajkumar, College, Rajkot. He 
married Bai Shree Devkunverba 
Saheba in February 1928.. The 
Raniaaheba is religious^minded and 
does not observe pardah*. The 
Ruler has four; sons, Rrince J as want 
Singhji who is ; the Heir^ Apparent, 
K. S, Kishorsinghji, K. S. Ranjit- 
slnhji and ’ K. S. Harishchandra- 
sinhji. He has three daugliters. 
The .eldest, -daughter Rajkumari 
Shie^ Handkunverba, was born on 
Decembest 28, 1 929; " She is brilliant 
in Rejr studies and is the first Raj- 
: kumari ,in;<the community to appear 


for the matriculation examination 
of the Bombay University in 1945. 
The second daughter Kiunarl 
Bhanukunverba, was born on 
October 7, 1935. 

The area of the State is 167 sq, 
miles. It has a population of 
45,000. The annual revemie is 
Ks. 5,87,000. The State has 
acceded to the Dominion of India. 

The Chief Saheb is a great lover 
of sports and shikar. He takes 
special interest in cricket, tennis, 
billiards, golf and volley ball. 
He won the Kathiawar Gymkhana 
Tennis Challenge Cup, the Billiards 
Cup and the Gibson Volley Ball; - 
Challenge Shield in 1940. He is a 
good marksman. He is an expert 
rider and owns some of the best . 
Kathi horsesv He visited England 
on the occasion of the coronation 
of His Imperial Majesty King, 
George VI in 1937 toured; the 
Continent, 


The jurisdiction of the Ruler 
extends over 29 villages. Of these 
Bilkha, Kunkavav, Medarda and 
Chital are towns of some com- 
mercial importance and afford 
scope; for development of com- 
merce and industry. 

REVBNTO 

In matters of revenue, the , 
system of Bhagbatai prevails in .. 
the State. But the Chief Saheb ; 
has granted proprietory rights to 
the Khaduts on their holdings. 


COMMtJNICilTIONS 


The important means of com- J 
munication are railways and S 
road’s, Bilkha town is served by 




1 
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the Junagadh State Haihvay and 
is a station on the Junagadh^ 
Visavadar section, while Kuniaivav 
and, Chital are stations on the 
Jetalsar-Dhasa section of the 
Gondal Kailway. Tliore is a 
regular motor service between 
Medarda and Dushala, and Medarda 
and junagadh. 

The State has made .some 
progress in the sphere of irrigation. 
It has recently built a tank named 
‘ Kavatsagar * which irrigates about 
1,000 acres of land. 

The cessation of hostilities has 
brought the problem of post- 
war reconstruction ' to the fore- 
front and the Ruler has 
evinced a keen interest in this 
direction. 

ilDMINISTRilTION 

The Chief Saheb is deeply 
solicitous of the advancement of 
lus State : in every respect and 
it. has been his earnest ambition 
to raise the standard . of living, of 
his subjects in all possible ,, ways. 
With this object he made istrenuous , 
eSorts to consolidate his Giras 
which were lying scattered under ^ 
the exchange system and secured 
complete sovereignty over the 
towns of Bilkha, Medardar and 
Chital, which were Majinu till 
T 935 ‘ Bilkha, the capital of the 
State, is equipped with electricity 
and possesses good roads. It has 
a middle school, a taluka sicliool and 
The Ruler has 

decided to raise the middle school 
to a full fledged high school as. early 
; as . possible. The State has ' 

provided medical facilities as well. 
There is a hospital in Billdia for 
medical aid to the people. 

.V Construction of a decent hospital 
, < with sufficient beds and .all modern 
, : equipments, and the ; development 
.. of commerce and industry in 

■’ -Bilkha are engaging the attention 
:^e;Ka|asaheb. 


BHINCIPM* ori’ICEES 

Dewayi : Chhotalal P. Bkatt, 
B.A., LL.B. 

J^evermc ATcmber : K. V. Shukla. 
General Member: Lx. YyvRAjf 
Shree Yeshwant SiNGHjr SahRb, 
5 ay Nyayadhish : P, D. Kamdar, 
B.A.. ix.b: 

Private Secretary : Pi , M. ‘Kkj't* 
B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. N. T. 
Vyas, L.C.P.S. 






Prince Jaswantsinhji who is' 
the eldest son of the Ruler, is the 
Heir* Apparent to the throne of 
Bilkha. He was boim ou November 
19; i95tS. He is a keen sportsman 
like his father and is the captain 
of the Chandhri High School, 
Kajkotv C.S. He is also a first 
class tennis player. A keen marks- 
man, he has shot many lions and 
panthers. The Yuvraj married 
Kajkumari Nirvanadevi, daughter 
of His Highness Major, Jogendrasen, 
K.C.S.I;, the Maharaja of Handi, 
on May 27, 1946.. This alliance is 
considered to be a social reform ; 
marriage in Bilkha. .. ' ■/ 
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B iriroi SMTE iaamoimtaiuous 
territory in the south-east of 
Rajputana. It is bounded o» 
the north by Jaipur and Tonk, on 
the west by Udaipur and on the 
south and east by Kbtah. The 
jungles of Bundi vrere in old days 
famous for big game. Bundi, the 
capital of the State, is one of the 
picturesque towns in Kajputana. 




Major His Highness Hare^t- 
bRA Shiromani Deo Sar BuLAiNP 
Rai Maharaja DhiraI Maharao 
jEIaja Bahadur Singhjx Bahadur, 
M,C., A.D, C., Makaraq Raja of' 
Bundi, the present Ruler^ stands 
fourth in order of precedence 
amc^ngst the Princes of Rajputana; 

His Highness was born pn March 
17; iqai and succeeded to the ^adi 
bn April 23, 1945, and educated 
at Mayo Cbllege. A dmiiistrative 
irmn^g : Police Training Gollege. 
iMoradabad X940/ and I.C.S. Fro- 
batibn^a Course at Hehra Dun, 

' eldest^ 

Hv ■ Maharaja 

. , -: 1938 . ^ 

' ■ #Mah^ 

Enter edi^e: 


Training School, Bangalore. Com- 
missioned in the Probyn's Horae 
(Indian Armoured Corps). Served 
in the Burma campaign. Wounded 
2nd March, 1945, Received im- 
mediate award of Military Gross, 
April 1945, for conspicuous gallan- 
try during attack on Meiktila, 

The Ruler of Bundi is the head 
of the Hara Sect of the Great Clan 
of Chauhan Rajputs, and the 
country occupied by the sect has 
for the last 5 or 6 centuries been 
known as Haraoti. The State was ' 
founded in the early part of th^ 
thirteenth century, Bundi State 
has joined the Indian Union after 
the lapse of Paramountcy on 
the 1 5tli August, 1947. V 

I State : 2,300 sq. miles. Population 
fw 194X : 2,49,374. Salute : 17 guns. 
Revenue : 1 ^. 40 lakhs. 

iy>MINIST^ 

Hii Highness is assisted in the; > 
administration by a council of 
ministers, of which he is the pre- 
sident. Mn;i^/fir;s----Rab Sald)>;iTl^ 

: '■•Mahipal: ;::>Binghjl^ 

Chaturvedi B,A„ EDB., Health and 
Bdueation Mini&ier; Maharja Sheo 
jSfath Singh, Hemff Mipisier- , 

High Officials : Chief J ustice : 

: Pr, G. D Phanopia, M.A., LU.B. j 
AccU> General : KedarMal Karra ; 
Puisne Judge: J, M. Tikku, 

RL,B, ; Customs and Excise Commr.n 
Pr. Ham Dutt, M.A., LU.B. ; Rev* 
Commr*: Ft. BhAgwat Duxx, 
B.A., BL.B. ; Executive Engineer :^ 
M. L. Sabherwal ; I, G, of PoUce - 
and Miliiary: Rai Bahadur 
Manohar Lal XCauL ^ Medical 
Officer : Dr, S. V. Dube, M^B.B.S.y : 
D.M. R.E, ( Acting ) ; District • S' 
Sessions Judge: Px. Durga 

S HANKER Dave, B.A., LL.B. j > 
D.PJ,i Kr.^ Chandra Dip Singh, ; 
B.A„ D.T.; Secretary, State Council 
Raj Rajeshwar Nath jAiNjy 
Conservator of Fcmfs r RanbiR; 
Singh Pawar, B.A.> 

(Acting). 







STATE is bounded 
on tbe east by tbe Baroda 
State, on the north and 
west by Ahmedabad, and on the 
south by the Gulf of Cambay, 
The Ruler is a moghul of Shia 
faith of the Kajam-e-Sani family 
of Persia. 

Cambay, the capital of the State, 
stands at the head of the Gulf 
of Cambay, Lai Bagli, where the 
forces of the Moghul Emperor 
Akbar stayed when he visited 
Cambay mid Kothi and where 
the ^ East India Company 
established a factory in 1613, and 
th(5 Dil Kush are historically 
important buildings. 






His Highness H a j a i n-u d- 
Baui^ah M Momin 

- Kiian Bah abur BiLAVjERfyNG 
Nawab MiR2A Hussaiw YaWar- 
KHAN Bahahur, the Nawab 
of ®ambay, was born on May 

; 

ga^ on January 21, 1913, and 
invested with full powers 
on December 30, 3:930. His 

'Highness ' was 

1 .Rajkumar College, / Rajkot ;;t^ 
,I 9 « 3 , and afterwards spent a year 


in Europe accompanied by his 
tutor and companion. The 
Heir-Apparent Janab WAtiAHAp 
Bahadur Nawabzada Mirza 
Huhamad Jafar Att Kkah 
was born on October 15 , 1936 - v < 
The Ruler is entitled to a salute 
of II .guns. ; 

The area of the state is 392 ^ . v 
sq, miles, its population 96 , 501 ' ^ 

{ 194 X census ) and its revenue ■ 
on the. average of the last five 
yearsV normal income, Rs. 

' 1 8 , 87 , 124 . The State has acceded/ 
to the Indian Dominion. 

The State has a textile mill; 
three match factories, one starch : 
factory and one glue factory, , 
Besides, dressing of Cornelian and 
Agate and some precious stones , ; ;;ly 
is. ' done. 

All services in the State aro:^ ;^ 
pensionable. Survey and settles**^ / 
ment have been extended : to ; 

. v,evfery ::yillage^dn..:''the yState. 7 ;:/Ef®^ 
y ; primary^ed^cation/ahd 
■ y ■ aid;:'/. 

■; 7 ;:ddWiHeniS;^^'ara;' given 
of agricultural indebtedness, Each . 

. village has a pahchayat. The - ’ 
High Court is independent of ■ ; 

■■v:thaRxecutiye;';'yr 7 ^^ .:i/' //M 

' V:': 

The administration is carried 
on by the Interim Council with thO:: . 7 , ,.... 
Dewan as the President and four ;:. ' ., 
others as members, three of v^om^ 
are popular ministers. ! ' ^ 

Deman and President : Sardar. y; 
Saheb SakdarRanbir Singh, B*A, ; • 

: Centred ' 

. Sagooi^ 'C;;/ Des AX, ^ '’7 

Minister for Pevenue ; MADKAVLAJt : y-:l 

yB. ■/ ^ 

Chimani^ By Pha^T>:B. 

;; Mimstef j . •. for / ; y;/; ; 

;::SbtfSMNBHAI-F. ■ y 
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G BRMBR state is one of 

the oldest principalities 
in India and was founded 
by Meruta in A.D. 550. It is 
bounded on the west and north 
iby Kashinir, on the east and south 
by the disiriets of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur and is shut in on 
almost every side excepting south- 
west by lofty hill ranges. The 
whole country is mountainous 
and is a favourite resort of sports- 
men. It possesses a remarkable 
series of copper plate inscriptions 
from %vhich its chronicles have beeit 
compiled. Chatnba town is the 
capital of the State and the Ruler 
is a Rajput of the Sura jbansi Race. 


I' IB';. 


■it 



; Major His Highness Raja 

■ ■ 't AKSHM AN Sin G ih the present 

liuler of Chamba State, was born , 
’ , oh V December 8, 1924. He 

. •succeeded to the gadi on December 
7 i 1935# and was invested ■with 
fuii ruling powers on May 4, 1945. 
His . Highness -was educated at 
Aitchison Cohege, Lahore. , 


J ^ A.;- ^ '^Thet utea 'IS ■; 3,1.27 ■ 

1' • sq. miles, its ’ population 1,68,938: 

^ ^ and its, reyenue. . .Rs* , x6,qp,ooo* 


The Ruler is entitled to a salute 
of ir guns. The State has acceded 
to the Dominion of India. 


PRODUCE 


Crops are rice; maize and millets. There 
are some valuable forests in the State: The 
possibilities of developing fruit growing for 
export, cultivation of profitable crops, otc.^ 
and mining are being investigated. A couple 
of Sindhi bulls and heifers have been imported 
into the State and bull-cctlves from that breed 
are distributed amongst villager.^ for improving 
the local cattle breed. A department of Indus- 
tries has been started to explore the possibilities 
of development in sheep*breeding. bee-keeping, 
manufacture of textiles, wood work, eta. 


Education is free in the State except in 
higher classes. There is a high school Jn 
Chamba town. The State has about 60 
primary and lower middle schools. 


Medical aid also is free throughout the State. 
The Chief Medical Officer is in charge of the 
Public Health and Medical Relief. The. 
Municipality is looking after the yanitation 
, and couservancyin the town. The State has- 
its own Veterinary dispensary, ■ ,» 


Co-opemtive movement has been started 
since 3:943, and thrift and credit societies 
have been opened. A Central Co-operative 
Bank has also been started. 


The Chief, means of communication in the 
State are' roads. -The principal road to 
Charaha town is from Pathankot, the terminus . 
of the Amritsar-Pathankert branch of the' 
North Western Railway, Tlie Uarbar have ' , 
draw 7 i up a live-year road development plan. 
The wheeled traffic road from A'^nikhat to 
Chamba, which forms the chief item of this ' 
plan, is almost complete. A lorry service is 
in operation, Construction and improve- 
ment of other essential roads in the interior 
are also contemplated. 


ADMINISTRATION 


With a view to associating the people 
more closely with the administration, the 
following committees have been constituted 
namely, Legal Codiftcation Committee, com- 
posed of non-officials to advise the adminis- 
tration on the e.xact form which new State 
Laws should take, a Municipal Committee 
in the town, a Constitutional Reforms 
Advisory Committee to advise the Purbar. 
in tlrafting the constitution for the State;: 
and a Non-Official Advisory Committee: 
to advise the: Director of Civil Supplies. and 
the Textile Commissioner. Panchayats have 
been eslablished in all the Parganas of . the: 
State. The judiciary is independent of the 
Executive, The administration : is carried 
on by His Highness with the assistance of 
a Council consisting of Dewan: R. S. , 
Lubhaya, B.A., LL.B.j and two members-^ 
Home Member : Tjukur IndAh Sijsck ; 




General Member: Lala Phakask Chajjd,;: 
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G mBMMmX SHRUE in Con- 

trnl India, is bounded on 


the north l>y the Districts 
of Banda and Hainirpnr, on the 
south by the States of Chhatarpur 
and Ajaigarh, on the east by the 
District of Banda and the States 
of Ajaigarh and Fauna, and on 
the west by Dhasan River. The 
State has acceded to the Dominion 
of India. 












Hxs Hiohnbss . Maxiaraja- . 

DHIRAJ SiPAHOARXJL MULK 
Maharaja Javehdra Singh 
V Ju Deo Bahadur, the present 
Ruler of Charkhari, and the 
second son of Shri Raja Mahipal 
Singh Ju Deo, G,SJ., Ruler of 
Sarila State, was born on May 
^4, 1929. : The Maharaja was 

educated at Mayo College, Ajmer 
and Daly . College, Indore, He 
was installed on the gadi bn 
September 7,,, 1942. His , Highness 
assumed the reins of Goyernment 
at a grand. Darbar held on August 
. 28, 1947, The Ruler is entitled 
to. a salute- of ii guns. His 
■^Highness is a keen sportsman. 


; Judiciary is independent of the 
V; Executive. ’ The laws . in force 


in the Indian Dominion are applied 
in the State. Every big village 
has a panchayat court to dispose 
of petty civil and criminal cases ^ 


The State has well organised 
Revenue, Police, Customs, Excise, 
Fortjst and P, W. I). Departments 
under separate heads. The Ruler 
takes particular care in the develop- 
ment of education. Dispensaries 
gmng free medicine to suffering 
humanity have been opened in 
every Tehsil. There is a 
'Veterinary"^ Hospital at the 
Headquarters. The State has 
a power house in Charkhari proper 
to provide the city with lights*- 
There is a metalled road connecting : 
the Headquarters with the Rly, 
station at Mahoba on the Jhansi ’ 
Manikpur section of the G. I. P* 
Ely. 


An experimental . agricultural 
farm demonstrates ,,to ..the 
cultivators ; improved- methodS:^^^^ 
of agriculture. Cash Ta^avi , for 
seeds,; buUacfcs and w;eils is liberally 
distributed every year and grazing ' 
facilities have also been extended. 
Other' measui'es : for the uplift of 
tenants: are under the consideration 
of the; Maharaja* 


The ; beggar* problem has, been 
completely solved in the State* 


iLDMINISTHilTION 


With a view to associating the 
people , of the State with the 
administration and 
establishment of, a Constituent 
, Assembly for which elections are 
going to be held shortty. His 
Highness, immediately after 
•taking over the Government* 
announced the appointment of 
an interim government consisting 
of three members, a Chief, 
Minister, a Public Minister and;; ;^ 
Jagir Minister to assist MiE’ - dp 
the administration of the 


if 





IBiS#!! 
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IHHOTA TOEPUR STMB 
is situated in the north- 
east corner .of Gujerat, and 
belongs to the Gujerat vStates 
Group. It is bounded on the 
north by the State of Pevgarh, 
Baria and the Thakurate of Kathi- 
wara, on the east by the State of 
AJi Raj pur, on the south by the 
River Narbada and sOiue of the 
Sankheda Mewas estates, and on 
the west by the rest of the Sankheda 
Mewas, the Baroda State and the 
Narukot territory. 


H. H. Mahar.vwal Shri Virbn- 
DRASiNHji, the present Ruler, was 
born on October 24, 1937. He as- 
cended the gadi on October 16, t946 
while still a minor, after the death 
: of his father in Osbon. , The Ruler 
V 'is how in the care of a tutor who 
also the guardian. 


’! The area of the State is 890.34 
sq. miles, and the population accord- 
: ing to the census of 1941 is 1 62,292* 
The income of the State for the 
; year 1945-1946 was Rs. 23,55,000 
and the expenditure Rs. 23,24,866, 


PRODUCE & INDUSTRY 


Besid es food grain s the chief 
: agricultural products of the State 
' ; ' are cotton and : groundnut. The 

. arable parts are well watered by 
a number of rivers and rivulets, 
though the State encourages the 
digging of wells iii private holdings* 
The methods of cultivation are 
very primitive especially among the 
' ' ; ' aboriginal tribes, but lately there 
has been a great deal of improve- 
; ment owing to the activities of the 
y , ■ Agricultural . . Department. 


There are 5 cotton mills, 3 
i^cic^ies;:' 4'; ::oil ^ mills ■; and- . ' 

'the'BtEde/ vthe ' : 




manganese mines which are being 


worked by companies to whom the 


mines have been , leased* 


COlVIMUNICiLTIONS 


There is a railway owned by the ; 
State besides the Champaner,; 
Shivarajpur Rani Mines Railway 
which serves the mining areas. 
There are about 50 miles of metalled 
roads, running across rivers on 
causewa5»-s, and connected with 
feeder cart tracts from the outlying 
villages. There are the usual post 
and telegraph offices besides tele^ 
graph offices at railway stations. 
There is an automatic telephone 
system at work in the State capital, 
while the Taluka Headquarters 
too have telephone connections. 




Education is, free in the . State. ‘ 
There , are a number of educational 
ihstltutiohs iiicludmg an Anglo- 
, Urdu School/ , The State devotes 
special attention to ‘ the . education. , 
of girls for which purpose it< main** . 
tains six schools at Chhpta Odepur^ , 
Kavant, Jehpur, Jabugam* X^jgadh;. 
and Chulamali. ’ " ' ' ' - 


Post-war planning is very much 
in the minds of the State author- 
ities. They are planning on an 
ambitious scale to include agricul- 
ture, forestry, cottage industries 
and primary , education. It . is 
pi'oposed.to construct a new hospi- 
tal in the capital with the most 
up-to-date equipment. The author-^ 
ities are also planning to impjove: / 
the transport system. It i^^ 
proposed to erect a new bridge,.; 
across the Orsang River to connect , J 
the Bombay-Baroda Road with the 
Bombay-Agxa Road. And 
construction of another 50, miles 
of metalled roads is well under way* 


jmMINISTEATION 
The Ruler being a minor, the 


State is administered by a Board 
of Regency through an Executiv^l 
Council consisting of three mem- • 
bers, one of whom is a hon-6:fficia5* 
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C HHUIKHIU>JSUN^ ono o£ the 
smaller States in the Eastern 
States Union consists of 
three separate blocks surrounded 
by the States of Khairagarh and 
Nandgaott, and the Zanxindaris of 
the Brug district. The capital 
Oihtiikhadan (meaning quarry of 
white clay) is situated 31 miles both 
from Kajnandgaon and JDongar- 
garh, two stations on the Bengal 
Nagpur Kailway. 

The founder of the State was 
Mahant Kupkishore Das, who 
entered the service of the Nagpur 
Durbar and was rewarded by the 
grant of Chhuikhadan as jagir. 
Kup Das being a vaishnava the 
State descended from Gum to 
Chela hwt later the system of 
descent was changed to one of 
father to son through ma,rriago. 
Tlie State lapsed to the British 
Government in 1853, In 1865 the 
status of Fexidatory Chief was 
conferred on the then ruler Mahant 
Lu3cmah Das, and an adoption 
granted. In 1937 another 
sanad was granted defining tho 
ruler^s status and powers. 



The present ruler, Mahant Kitu 
»ARNA Kishore Das y as born on 


July 5, 1922, and was educated at 
the Kajku mar College, Kaipur. He 
was inve.sted with full ruling powers 
on April 2, 3944. The Mahant 
has two younger brothers Kumar 
Thalendra Kishore Das and Kumar 
Kadha Sarveshwar Kishore Das. 

The area of Chhuikhadan is 153 
sq. miles and the population accord- 
ing to the 1941 census 32,715. The 
total revenue of the State in 1945-46 
was Ks. 1,52,324 and the total 
expenditure Ks. 1,07,732, The in- 
habitants of the State are mostly 
Lodhis, Telis, Gonds and Chamars. 


.EGMCULTUKE, FOREST 

The State is mainly agricultural, 
the principal crops being rice, 
wheat, gram, linseed and kodOw: 
The State also possesses about 17 
sq. miles of forest, the principal 
yield from which consists of timber; 
fire-wood, bamboos and some other 
minor produce. The exp ort trade 
of the , State consists chiefly of 
grains and betel , leaves, . wh,ile ^ 
imports include sugar, gur, cloth, 
yarn, salt and k^osene. 

The‘ State has a well-equipped 
hospital at the capital. There are 
20 schools for boys and girls with 
3,521 names on the rolls. Primary 
education is free, and the State 
spends as much as Ks. 11,500 
(figures for 3^45-46) on education 
as a whole. 

The State has been keen on 
associating the people with the 
administration. G h h u i k h a d a n 
town, for instance, has a munici- 
pality with an elected majority. 

The State has prepared an 
elaborate scheme of post-war re-, 
construction which includes among 
others the building of a new 1 
dispensary, 2 new schools, several 
bunds and wells and to model, 
villages. 
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October 6, 1901. He was edu- 
cated at the Islamia College; 
Peshawar. His Highi)ess 
succeeded to the gaii on July 
39, 1943, when his elder brother 
died without a male issue. , ■ 


C mmuh SMTE occu* 
pies a unique strategic 
positiou on the e^^treme north 
of the Dominion of 'Pakistan. 


The Chitral dynasty traces 
its descent to Amir Timur, the 
famous Tamerlane, through his 
grandson Sultan Hussain, the 
Emperor of Herat. Mirza 
Ayub, the grandson of Sultan 
H ussairl came 1 0 Chitral as an 
exile and married the daughter 
of the then Ruler of Chitral, 
who styled himself the descend- 
ant, of Alexander the. Great. 
The issue of. the marriage ‘was 
thfe fouhder of the present 


The area of the State includ- 
ing the districts of Yasin, 
Ghizer and Ishkoman, is about 
8,000 sq, miles. The Ruler is, 
entitled to a salute of ii guns. 


The State has acceded to 
the Dominion of Pakistan. 


HESOraCES 

The . Ruler has placed the 
mineral resources, of St^te 
at the disposal of, the Pakistan 
Government and , ha$; '^so 
offered -5,000 Deodar trees in 
the State forests free of cost 
for Euilding purposes to the 
Pakistan Government, 


He has contributed 
Rs. 30,000 to the Quaid-i- 
Azam's Relief Fund* 


The State maintains its own 
State Forces known as Body 
Guard with more than 5,000 
trained men. 

The valleys of which the 
State consists are extremely 
fertile and perennially, 
cultivated. ' , 


Lt i-Co^ His Highness Ha ji 
UonmMAny ^ ' JIuzaffar-ul- 
MheK, the present Ruler of 
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OGHIN is a maritime State 
lying in th e south-west 
comer of India, It is 
bounded on the north by Malabar, 
on the east by Coimbatore Bt., 
on the south by the Travancore 
State, and on the west by the 


Varma, &B ; 
Maharaja or Cochin, was bom , 
in August 1876, He succeeded 
to the in July 10 4^ . on the 
death 6f his brother, the late 
Maharaja, 

The area of the State is 1,480 sq, 
miles and the population 14,22,875 
according to the"'T94i census. 
The income for the financial year 
1945-1946 was Rs. 3,74,68,700 and 
the expenditure Rs. 3,7^,94^700. 
Budget estimates for the current . 
year are receipts Rs. 4, 19,00,000 
and expenditure Rs. 4, 1 7,00,000. 

, Nearly a third of the State is 
covered with dense forests in which 
teak, ebony, rose-wood and other 
valuable trees abound. The forests 
of the State are among its greatest , 
assets; Rice forms the staple of 
largely 


raised in the sandy tracts and their 
pr udu cts are among the chief 
exports of the State, 

The State is equally well advan*-, , 
ced in industry. There are j 10 fac-: , , . , 
tories. These include 20 rice mills, 

1 1 oil mills, 35 tile factories, 2 .saw- 
mills, 3 coir factories, one spinning 
and weaving mill, one spinning mill^ 
one plywood factory, 2 engineering' 
works, etc. Cottage industries 
include manufacture of furniture, 
coir goods, bell-inetal wares, screw-*^ 
pine and bamboo mats, agricultural ’ 
implements, leather goods, hand»^ 
loom products, etc. Cochin has 
a magniiicent harbour and is 
expected to develop into one of 
the maj or ports of India. 

In point of education Cochin;: ..i:' 
occupies a front rank among Indian ’ 
States and Provinces/ IMmary . 
education is free, There are 71:9', 
educational institutiGns including : ”- 
9 first grade colleges and a Training / : . 
College, with a total strength of "Z;- /■ 
2,29,800 (1,29,391 boys and 1,00,409 
girls). Apart from,^ libraries;'};^ 
attached' to schools in urbah areas ; l 
there are 217 rural , libraries, The 
State also maintains 57 medical 
institutions, (allopathic) ar 
ayurvedic institutions.. 

JLDMIWISXR^TION 

The Government is earned 
by the Maharaja ; through 
Council of .Ministers responsible to . 
the Legislature elected oh a wide 
franchise* Virtually full respon^ ; ^ 
sible. government has been granted 
to the j^eoplc. Legislation rests 
with . the legislature but without , - 
prejitdlce tb the right of the Maha# ' , , 

raja to make laws* At the head ' . 
of the judicial adxninistration of ' 
the State is . the High Court. / ■ ; 

Local administration is carried , 
on by 6 municipalities and 87 • ; / ■ ■; vV ! 
panchayats in the villages. . ^ 

. Prints Minister Rao Bahaphr:;:; a'/ / ; 
X. ;K. Nayar ; Ministers ; 

■ Lonapran,- . B.L.;>4C):-;fiAt^^^ 
Krishna / B,i A,, : 





.li' 
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G ooch behm in 

West Bengal is bounded by 
the Districts of Jalpaiguri^ 
Goalpara and Kangpur. The area 
of the State is x, 31 8.35 square 
idles, its population 6,39,898 and 
its revenue about rupees one crore. 
The State has acceded to .,,the 
Dominion of India, 



VV;'- 


BCOJSC. Dx.-Cbi-bi^Et His Highness 
Mahara/a Sir Jaoaddirendha na- 
‘ravan Bhup Bahadur, K.C.l.E,, 

: "ttte .present Huler of Gooch Beliar, 

, was -borh on. December 15, 19x5 

He succeeded to the gadi on Decem- 
ber^ 2 was invested with 

full ruling powers on April 6, 1936, 
The Kuler is entitled to a salute of 
X 3 guns. His Highness was educat- 
■■ed at . IJaxrow and Trinity Hall. 

.V >'iHer. Highness the Mahatani Sahe- 
daughter of His late Highness 


Baroda, is the mother of the 
Maharaja. His Highness has a 
brother, Maharajlcumat Indraji- 
tendra Narayan and two sisters 
Maharajkumaris Gayatri Devi 
(H. H. Maharani Sahiba of Jaipur) 
and Menaka Devi (H.H. Maharani 
Sahiba of Dewas Jr.)* 

ADMINISTRATION 

The administration is assisted by 
a Legislative Council which is fully 
representative of the different 
'interests in the State. In view of 
the general constitutional develop- 
ment in India, His Highness has 
increased the number of iion-ofhcial ' 
members to provide for a non- 
official majority. , • 

' President,^ State Couneil : His 
Highness' The, Maharaja 
Bhop. Bahadur; Chief , Minister \ 

Mahbswaki Hotmholk Minister: ' 
Major Hajkumak Hajendra 
Singh, Bar-at-Law; Public Health 
and Education Minister (repre^ 
seating the non-official group 
of the Legislative Council to 
which he is responsible) s S. ^ ,G. . . 
Roy Singh Sarker, B.L, ; 
Finance Minister* Maudvi Ansa- 
ruddin Ahmad, B.A.; Pevemw . 
Minister : M. W. Barley Rah a- , 
MAN Sarker,, BX. 

JUDICIARY 

Chief Justice: Rai Suhobh 
Chandra Putt Bahadur, BX., 
District and Sessions Judge, Bengal 
(Retd.) ; Puisne Judge : Srijuj? 

T, P. MuKKsiijEE, M*A„ BX. , ■ 
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D ilSFiUiLil SMTK is situat-, 
ed in the Eastern States 
Union. It was founded in 
the year i4o5 A.D. by Sal Bhanj. 
The Kuling house is descended 
froin_the Bhanj family of the Salar 
dynasty. The emblem of the State 
is peacock and the siin. The pre- 
sent Ruler is the seventeenth 
descendant of the dynasty. 



Raja. BAHAom, Kishork 
Chandra , Deo Bhanj, the present 
Ruler ..of Daspalla State/ was born 
on April x6, 190S. He succeeded 
to the gudi on December ii, 1913 
as the Minor Chief. He was 
inve.sted with full ruling powers 
on March 3, 1930. 

The Raja Bahadur was educated 
at the Raj kumar College, Raipur, 
and passed the Diploma examina- 
tion creditably in 1927, He Was 
attached to the Raipur district 
for two years as an Honorary 
Assistant Commissioner and Ma- 
gistrate for; practical training 
and had the final year of training 
in the State itself. 

He married the only sister of .the 
Ruler of Bamra State on February 


6/. 1931 • The Heir- Apparent Jub- 
raj Puma Chandrao Deo Bhanj 
was born in 1932; The title of 
* Raja Bahadur ' was conferred on 
the Ruler in 1941. 

The area of the State is 568 sq. 
miles. The State has acceded to 
the Dominion of India. The people 
of the State speak Oriya, 

Daspalla is an agricultural 
territory. The staple food crop is 
rice which is grown extensively in 
the State with some subsidiary 
crops such as pulses, etc. Nearly 
two-thirds of the area is covered 
with dense forests which abound in 
sal, bamboos and other valuable 
trees,- ■ 


leiEFOEMS 

Various improvements have been 
effected in difiWent deparimehis,^ ^ 
of the State since the , assumption' ; 

. of administratibn by the present 
Ruler. The- headquarters .have , 
been connected with the Railway . , 
station Khuxda Road on B. N, Rly* ' 
by an all weather road with per- 
manent Jijridges. ^ Several ; ch^rit*. • , 
able dispensaries have been opened ' 
In the interior. There is . a 
telephone system connecting im- 
portant places. The town^ has 
been provided with electricity. , 

There has been good, progress 
in education., Free and compul- /' 
sory primary education has been ;, 
introduced, , Various rights and . 
concessions have been granted to 
the State' subjects. 

The Raja Bahadur is anxious ' 
to remain in constant touch with 
his subjects rich and poor with .d 
view to hoaring their grievances- /; : 
personally and granting redress. . 
':;Ha/,places' ■ vihie^pif^ 

, people above everything .else.; ' 
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D miH STjflTE is one of 
the states forming tiie 
Bundelkband group. The 
Kuiers are Bundola Rajputs of 
the Orchha House. The territory 
was granted by tlie Chief of Orchha 
to his soil Bhagwaii Rao in 1626, 
This was extended by conquest, 
and by grants from the Delhi 
Emperors, The capitar of the 
State is Datia, 



Lt,-Coi.onel Hrs Highness ^ 
Maharaja Lokendra Sir 
<^OVINDS lNOH ‘ J IT DeO BaHADUR, 
G,C,I:E., KC.S.I., the present 
Killer , of Datia State, was born 
,ia x88(>. He ascended the gadi 
on August 5, 1907* 

■ . liis Highness is a Patron of 
St, John Ambulance Association, 
.Vice-Patron of National Horse 
Breeding and Show Society, - 
Vice-President of Red Cross 
Society and All India Baby Week 
Society, - and , Vice-Patron, Girl 
■C^tLide Association, Indian 
Etbpitf V ' He, is a member of the 
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Cricket Club of India, besides 
being a member of several societies, : 
associations and clubs. 

HOSPITAIiS & SCHOOLS 

The Maharaja contributed 
several lakhs to the war effort 
during the ist world war. He 
presented a statue of Lord 
Reading to the Imperial 
Capital, Delhi. Several beautiful 
buildings of public utility, like 
the Lord Hardinge Hospital, 
Maharani Mohan Kunwar: Female 
Hospital, Maharajkumari Rup« 
kunwar Dispensary ,I> or d 
Reading High School, Lady 

■ Willingdon Girls' School and ' 

> Town Halli have been epn^ 

; structed in his own capital . town. . 

-Silver Jubilee in V 

v^ ^ ^ shot .V 

■ ;;'-;-i.'The -^iarea^ : -the ::vState': ' 

^ square miles. Its population is 
1,74,072 and it has a revenue of 
about Rs. 20,00,000. The state , 
has acceded to the Dominion of 
India, 

ABMINISXRilTIOH 

The administration of the State 
is conducted with the assistance 
of an Executive Council of which 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb 
is the President. Besides the. 
President, the Council consists 
of the Dewan, Home Member, 
Army Member, Judicial Member 
and General Member. A new 
constitution for the State is 
under preparation. 

Dewan : Rao KnisnNAPAn 

Singh. 



D zwrb seniok state, 

excluding the isolated 
pargana of Bagod, lies 
entirely on the Mahva plateau in 
Central India. Its territories, 
which are intermixed with the 


LL.B.; Trade and ' Commere. 

Mtmsier: Bhimsingh Raohxjnati; 

SINGH Choudhury, B.A., LL.B. 
Local Self-Government ' Minister.. 
Major- Sardar Thakorb GirirAj- 
SINGH, Isthamurardar of 
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D EWaS STATE (Jr.) is 
situated in Central India. 
The founders of the Senior 
and Junior Branches of the Dewas 
State were two brothers of the 
Fuar { Far mar ) llajput tribe who 
-came to Malwa about 1730 A.D. 



i ' ^ His^KiGHiNrEss Maharaja Shrx- 
^ ' :Bh AUS A H eh' 
f; . Fawar, the present Ruler of Bewas 
| V ^tate { Jr.), was born in March, 
l "' ' ^905. He succeeded to the 

I ■ Becembex' 1943. 

Ii.';. .' He attended Law terms at the 
I <„ Inner Temple, London and under- 

I ; went a , course of military training 

He received admini- 

I I ■; .K 3 ^trative training in : Revenue : and 
|X:' ■: >Settlemeht Departments at; Gwalior 
[|; .' and acquired practical experience 
I , . , ..in matters of administration 

'du A , the-,' regime oi 'his .'', late ' 
In 1938, wlien* his ’father 
I''- to Europe* , H Highness 

i'^V- administration* 

. benehceut . reforms were 
at his instance, notable 
rv'':'iv;am6ng them being concerned, with 
Heisakeensports- 

' .has visited Europe several times. , 

sq., miles* It, has a revenue 


of Rs. «o lakhs. The Hitler ia . 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 
The State has acceded to the 
Dominion of India, ' 

Industrially the State has made 
progress. The soap factory, 
biscuit factory, cotton spinning 
mills, flour and sugar mills, 
engineering works, a power house 
and the handloom industry of 
Sarangpur are all worthy of mention. 


: JRDMINISTRIiTION 

Inw pursuance of the long 
established traditions of the 
State to associate its people with 
the administration, a further step 
towards self-government was 
taken on the recomnaendatjon 
of a non-of&cial- committee 
appointed for the purpose and the 
Government of Dewas Junior Act 
was promulgated during the year 
: under which a Lok Sabha, epn*^ 
sistihg . bf ' 38: m of whom , 

31 arp Elected sind 3 pflicials and 
4 non-pfflcials nominated, has been 
'''inaugurated; 

; ; His „ Highness is ■ assisted by 
; hn ■ ■E^ehdtxye^Cduh^^^^ 
and. ^'pow^s^ ;are;'r^':d©flded'l^bs^ 
Executiy e , Governm ent , . Act, 
X937; There is a Public Service 
Recruitment Board for State 
services. Members in charge of the 
departments are advised by non- ' 
official advisory committees, The 
Debt Conciliation Board has given 
great relief to the cultivators. 




Deman and President {PqlUUaU 
Lam and Police ) :; • Munxazim-j- . 
Khas' Bahadur M. B. Rege/ 
B.A„ LLVB. ; Vice-President and 
Member for. Revenue, Commerca 
and industries : Sardar T. S. 
Pawar, B.A., LL,B, ; Member fdy^ 
Pood Sardar G. S. Gandhye, B.A;, 
LL.B,, B a r-a t-L a w ; Member . 
for Finance : R. V. Rairikar/ 
B. A^ ; ikT 5 ni b e r for Fducation ^ ; ; 
Health and Labour : R. B. Dube^ 
M. A., J.D. ; Member for P. W, D. 
and Local Setf-Gqpernment t 
• BiRDICHANDJI SHRIMAt; 
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STATE in the Malwa 
group in Central India, 
takes its name from the 
old city of Bhar, long famous 
■ as the capital of the Parmar 
Kajpiits, who ruled over Malwa 
from the 9th to the 13th century. 
The 'present Eulers of Bhar, Puar 
Marathas, claim descent from the 
Parmar Eaj puts. In the middle 
of i8th century the Euler of 
Phar, Anand Rao, was one of 
the leading chiefs of Central India. 

The famous and ancient hill- 
fort of Maiidu, the capital of 
r several ancient and mediasvat 
kingdoms, with its beautiful 
mausoleums, tombs, palaces, 
liigh hills and deep valleys, is 
situated at a distance 24 miles from 
the city of Dhar. 



Hon. LiEUT.-Cor-ONEiJ.His 
Hi.ghness Maharaja Anand 
RAO PtTAR SAHBB BaH AD HR, 




the present Euler of Bhar Stat^ 
was born on November 24, ipao; 
He succeeded to the gadi by 
adoption on August i, 1926* 

-His Highness was educated in 
Daly College, Indore. Ho visited 
England twice in 1937 and 1938. 
He was invested with full ruling 
powers on Match x6, 1940. ^ 

The area of the State is 1800*24 
sq. miles. It has a population 
of 253,258 according to the 1941 
census. The average revenue is 
Es, 30,00,000. The Ruler is 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 
The State has acceded to the 
Dominion of India, 

JUOMINISTRATION 

Xho administration of the State* , 
is carried on ,by His, Highhesa^ . 
:• . the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
assisted by a State Council’::' 
consisting of the Dewan and ^ 
two , members. 

sxnTE cotrNcii:i 

Vewan and President of the' 
Comcit : Dbwan Bahadhhi : 
K. R. Chandorkak. 

Judicial Membey : N. S, Bap at,.; 
B.A., L-T., LL.B. 

Pevenm Member : ,.Rao Sahibs' ' 
N. V. JoHsi, B,A. . ; 

Assistant to the Dewan in the' 
Finance Branch : H, M, Puranik,. , 

Huzur and Council 'Secreiai^ Jtr% 
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D HAR^MPtrH STATE is 

situated in Gujerat. The 
Killer who is a Sisodia 


Kajpiit belongs to the solar race. 
The capital of the state is 
Dharampur. 



■ ^ MAXIARAyiA SHRX 

Tijayadevxi, Kana Saheb of 
■Dharampur/ was born in 1SS4* 
He >va3 educated at the Kajkuma^ 
•Cobege, Rajkot, He married a 
•daughter of the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla in 1905 and after her 
“death he married again in 1907 a . 
.daughter of\K. S. Samantsinhji of 
Palitana. The Maharaja lost his 
second wife too in January 1939,- 
The heir to the throne is Maha- 
rajTiuniaf Shri Harhar Devji who 
is a graduate of Bombay and 
Cambridge. The Maharana ascend- 
ed the gadi . in 1921, and 
'twenty-dye years, later in 1946 his 
.aubj^ects; celebrated the silver jubilee 
. oi his . reign with great pomp and 

' His Highness’ recreations are 
jShooting, musio and travelling* 

' His . .Highness has travelled widely ■ 
in'. Europe, America . and the 
Rist ahd has^^iyen the beneht of 


the tra,vel.s to his people in thdj' 
shape of many reforms calculated to 
promote their social, educational 
and material welfare. 

The area of Dharampur is 704 .sq. ; 
miles and the population 123,336. 
The revenue of the State is about 
Rs. 18 lakhs. 

I>ROI>tyCE AND INDUSTRY 

The State is agricultural, the 
principal crops being paddy, nagli^ 
tur and cereals. Sugar-cane can 
also be grown. The State possesses 
rich forests abounding in, 70 
varieties of timber but the most 
important kinds of wood that reach 
the market are teak, rosewood, 
tanach, seven, haladvan, etc. As 
for industry there are rice millg,. 
one oil mill, 2 flour mills, and a saw 
mill. A sugar factory may shortly 
be. opened. And as there; 
bamboos in abundance the questidh: . 

, of 'starting a paper or pulp factory ' 
is aisb under consideration. 

TUe state is! very liberal iii, its. attitude to . 
the kiiatedars and tbs cultivators. Ryotwari 
ia in force. ■ Tbs lands aj;^ classified and suit- 
ably assesskl. The State subpliea / thA 
cultivator with see<is and jnaunre at concession.' 
rates. TherC are many co'OjMjrative societies 
inthe State. ' 

Primary aufi secondary education are free 
throughout the State, Xn all there are 40 
primary schools, ono high school, one Urdu 
school, one Taluka school and ono Alusic 
school. There are hospitals for both the 
sexes with the most up-to-date equipmeat. 
All lUfidioaL treataieat is free throughout the 
state, And among the . am.eaities 
museum and a public library. 

ADMINISTMTION 

Adnunistration is carried on through a . 
State Council uader the guidance and supervi- / 
sion.: of the Ruler. 'Local self-government', 
functions through a Municipal Council with an 
elected majority for the tovm, and a number 
Of panchayats of which every important village 
has one. 

president t Rao Saheb D. C. Mehta, 

B.A., LL.B. {Rtd. Dy, Pditical Agent). 

JUm Mmher : B. T. Skah, B.A., LL.B. ; 

Revenue Member; N, D. Pabikh, M.Av, 
LL.B., B.Com., F.R.E.S. 

Secretary f State Council: Shantilao L, 
Shah B. A., LL.B. < . 

Humr Asririani ; , BMowtAii J/ ■ 

Mody. 
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D HOLPUR is the easternmost 
State in Rajputana. The 
filling family of Dholpiir are 
< Jats of the Bamraolia clan, the latter 
name being derived from Bamraoli 
; near Agra where an ancestor of the 
^ family held lands about 1195- 'I'bo 

capital of the vState is Dholpur. 



Xt.-Col. His : Highnbss: Rais- 

’ ,U D - D A U L A SiPAHD AR^UL-MutK 
Saramad Raj, I^ai Hind MahA- 
RAjADiiiRAj Sir Sawai MahAraj ' 
Rana Sir ‘ Udai Bhan : Singh ji 
LoKENDRA BAHADtJR Deeer Jung 
Jai Deo, Maharaja Eana of 
Dholpur, was born on February ; 
12, 1893. He was educated at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer where 
he won several prizes and then 
for a brief period in the Impe- 
rial Cadet ; Corps after which 
he made an edu cational tour of 
Western Europe. 

The Maharaja has married the 
sister of the present Rais of 
Badrulchah a very old House of the 
Phulkian States. The Maharaja 
succeeded to the ^adi in March 
1913- He is entitled to a per- 
manent salute of 15 guns and a 
personal salute of 17 guns. 


The area of Dholpur is 1,221 sq. 
miles and the population 286, 

The revenue of the State is about 
Rs. 19,74,000. 

PRODUCE 

Dholpur is a grain producing 
country, not remarkable for any 
special manufacture. The prin- 
cipal crops are bajra, moth, jo war, 
cotton, wheat, gram and barley. 
The hills in the Western parts of 
the State supply inexhaustible 
quarries of fine gi*ained and easily 
worked red sandstone. The chief 
exports besides sand-stone are 
cotton, ghee, and in good years 
wheat, gram, bajra,"til and mustard 
seed and the principal imports 
include salt, cloth, sugar, rice and; 
tobacco. 

The Poona- Agra Hoad as well/ 
as the G.I.P. Railway run through 
the State. There are three rail way- 
stations, one at Dholpur and the 
other two at Mania and Gher 
respectively. , 

The present Ruler takes a deep 
interest in the welfare of his : 
subjects. The number qf schools. 
in the State is 34 including ‘orte': 
high school ; teaching up to the 
Matric standard. There are three 
well-equipped charitable hospitals 
and also a separate hospital for 
orthodox people where indigenous 
, treatment is given. To help the 
agriculturist with loans the State 
has established a number of banks. 
Many artificiallakes have also been 
constructed to supply the cultivator 
with water for irrigation. The 
town of Dholpur has been electrified 
and the Ruler who is very keen on 
public works has put up many 
buildings such as the To wii Hal 1^ 
Clock Tower, Orphanage, and so on. 

aDMKSrXSTRilTION 

The State is admmistered by a Council of 
Which the Maharaja is the President. 

Financial mui Political Seentary : Pandit 
Kaladhar Tewari. ; 

Political ami Judicial Secretary ; S. KANcm 
Singh, B.A., LI-.B, 

Revenue Secretary i Baeo Madho Narajn, 
B.A. ■ : 

Personal Secretary: Rai Saueb M. Pm 
Daval, B.A. 
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is 

situated in the north of the 
Peninsula of Kathiawar 
bMween North Lat, and 

and East Long. 71® and 
^1^48' The capital Dhrangadiira 
is 75 miles west oi Ahmedahad* 



' ^HtaHNEss" ' ■ JhaeadkiF: ■ 
^ Maharaja Shri 

’ MAYTJRDirAWAj Sanjit, the present 
Killer was l,>orn on March 3, 1:923. 

, , He wAs educated hrst at Hhran- 

, . i gadhra and then at the Heath 
• . , . , Mount School and Haileybury 
, College, England. In 1940 he 
^returned to, India to join the St. 

- Joseph Academy at Dehra Dun 
. , whefo he passed the School Certi- 
y .. ficafe Examination in the first 
grade . with distinction. He 
. ■ . Maharaj Knmarl Shri 

Brijraj Kumati, a daughter of 
,f ' Hi$ ’late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Jodhpur on March 3, 1943. 

,., 5^ Heir- Apparent Nam&r Yuva- 
MaharaLi Ktimar Saheb Shri 
(March ■ : 

r94|,: 

■ , L. X94^, and assumed the reins of 
government on October 1943, 


The area of the State is i,r 67 
sq. miles, and the population 94,4x7* 
The revenue 01 the State is 
Rs. 35,00,000. 

Cotton, jawar, bajri and wheat 
are the main agricultural products. 
The crops are irrigated by water 
drawn from wells of which Hxere are 
as many as 4, 162. The State helps 
, the cultivator with loans for sinldng 
wells. It has also built a number of 
dams at Sitapur, liatawa, Baisab- 
gadh and Kumarhhari Vanta. 

INBTISmES 

The State has been very active 
in industry too. Salt and magne^ 
sinm chloride are produced in the 
state. The State has also estab- 
lished a company, called the 
;phrangadhra Chemical Works, fctd.,: 
for the : large-scale manufacture - 
of '\,:So3a',', Ash, ■'■(■■caustic:': soda,:.’' add;':,- 
soda bicurb. ( is also another . 

.:l-coxnpanyL(i;May^ 

Works; ^;:vXtdL'!: ;;::f or 
■.magrieMar.(:v''(,Ah ''-arfidlAi^fpr''.;,; which: . 
:■. ..Bhran'gadhravis '':j.tfstly 
fine bhildihg stone Ayldch 
at dlfiereht places in the State. - ( ^ 

The State owns the 57 miles of the 
railway between 'Wadhwan and Hal- 
vad, and another 18 miles between 
Dhrangadiira and Kuda, There is 
bus service between Dhrangadhra 
and Halvad t/ih Kondh. 

X^rimary education is compulsory in tijo 
State ; so is physical boys. 

There are 64 educational institutions ihehufinx 
a school far the blind and a co-educational 
prima\*y school. Adult education is not 
ovcrloolk^. Free medical Help is liberaUy 
: provided,---:..:; : 

A roalor item in the post-war reponstmctlon 
orogmixune is the buiW^ a dam at 

feliambhati at a cost of Rs. 30,00,000 which 
will bring about 75,006 acxes of land undeir 
cultivation. 

Administrative changes were introduced 
in less than a year after the Maharaja 
ascended the gadi. Administration is con- 
ducted by a State Council appointed by 
Mis Highness. The members are ; President f 
His HiGimEsa the Maharaja ; Dewm 
und Vice>-PrBSi:de»t: G, R. Raom, M.A., 
(London); Education and General Merntfors 
W. G. SubhedAr, B.Sc., LL,B. ; Revenue anif 
SuppHek Metuber : U, V. Arviko, B.A., Llf.B, 


mm- 
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^VnomPVB, STATE in 
the south of Rajputana 
is bounded on the north 
by the Udaipur State, on the west 
by the Idar State, on the south 
by the States of Lunawada, Kadana 
and Sant, and on the east by the 
Banswara State. 

The Rulers of Bungarpur belong 
to the Gehlot-Ahara clan of the 
Sisodia Rajputs and are the eldest 
branch of the ITouse of Udaipur. 
Uungfirpiir was founded by and 
named after Maharawal Dungar 
Singh on whose death the State 
of Vagad whs split np, the portion 
to the west , of the river Malii with 
the capital Bungarpur, being re- 
tained by the elder son Prithvi 



His Highness Rai-j-IUyan 
Hahimahendra MAharajaghiraj 
Kaharawae Shri Sir Lakshman 
S moHji Bahadur, G.O.I.E. {194S), 
ICC.S.I. (1935), the present Ruler of 
Bungaxpur, was born on March 7, 
I9q8. He succeeded to the ^adi on 
November 15, 191 S. The Maharaja 
married the, gi^anddaughter of the 
Hajabf Bhinga on February 8, 1920* 


He was educated at Mayo College, 
Ajmer, passed the Biploma Exam** 
ination, and studied upto the 
jfirst year of the Post-Diploma 
course. He visited Europe in 

1927* 

The Ruler was invested with 
full ruling powers on February 
16, 1928, He married a second 
time the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur of Kishengarh in 
1928, He has three sons, four 
daughters and three brothers* 
The Heir- Apparent , Mahataj 
Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur, was born on August 
14, 1931. The Ruler is entitled 
to a salute of 15 guns. 

The area of the State is i ,460 sq. 
miles, its population 274,000 and 
its average revenue Rs. 25,00,000. 
The ’ State has acceded to the 
India^n, Dominion. 

ADMINISTRATION 

His Highness the Maharawal 
Sahib Bahadur has establ ished an 
Interim Responsible Governments 
The ,, Cabinet consists of five 
popular Ministers. There is a 
State Legislative Council consist’* 
ing of official as well as non-official 
members! Introduction of meter: 
gauge railway line, construction 
of roads throughout the State, 
development of mineral resources* 
establishment of industries, and , 
connecting the capital with 
important towns and vUlaget 
through a telephonic system are 
among the post-war plans engaging 
the close attention of His 
Highness* Government* 
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G OWBilL SMTE in Katluawar 
lies between North Lat. 
auci 22'^S' and East 
Long, 70^3' and yi°j\ The Chief of 
Gondal is a X-vajput of the Jadeja 
stock with the title of Maharaja 
Thakove Saheb. He is entitled to a 
Iiereditary salute of XI guns. 


Highnbss SxiRi Bhojrajji 
rblViAHARAJA THAKGRIS SAHEB of 
i-i^GondaX was born on January S, 
vHe was educated at Eton 
/ahd Balliol College, Oxford. 

ITis Highness ai^ceadecl the gadi 
.on March 9, X944, when he 
. .'anupunced . douationg worth . 
Rs,; Co, 00, 000 . for various works of 
This amount has 
.since been increased to 
lls, I, oo> 00,000 (one crore). 

v.ITis, Highness married Kaj:- 
;,;kun verba, a . daughter of Kana Shri 
■ •Bau^singhji of Vana on January 
' ^ 995 > ' Maharani Shri Raj- ' 
' kunverba; Her Highness of Gondah 
was bom on November 7,,. 1890, 


and was educated privately.. The 
Kani Saheba is well versed in. 
Gujerati, Cauarese and English, 
and takes a keen interest in the 
education of girls, especially Rajput 
girls. She has very advanced 
views on social questions. She 
has, for instance, discarded the 
purdah, and moves about freely 
among her subjects. 

The Maharaja and the Maharani 
Saheba have t^vo sons and five 
daughters. The Heir- Apparent to 
the throne of Gondal, Yuvataj 
Shin Vikramsinhji was born on 
October 137 . . 1914. He was 
educated at • Bangalore. He 
married Nayatikunverba Saheba, 
sister of the Raja Biraj of- Achrol 
in 1937. Among his recreations 
are cricket and tennis in both of .' 
which he has achieved a certain 
degree ‘of proficiency. The 
Yuvaraj has two sons and two 
daughters. 

The area of the State of Gondal is 
1,034 ,sq. miles and the population 
244,514. The revenue is about 
Rs. 60,00,000. 

DEVEEOPMENX 

The founder of the State was . 
Kumboji I who had a modest 
estate of 20 villages. Kumboji II, 
fourth of the line, widened the 
territory to its present size by 
conquest. But the man who was,, 
chiefiy responsible for bringing 
, ihe State to its pre-eminent position 
in Kathiawar was Mhharaja 
Bhagvatkhihji who worked .with, 
unflagging indnshy throughout his 
life, for the welfare of his subjects.. ; 
He reformed the administratidii> 
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developed the resources of the 
State and in general exerted himself 
so powerfully on behalf of the 
people that today though the 
State income has increased ten-fold, 
the expenditure has Increased only 
three times. Gondal is noteworthy, 
in at least two respects. It is 
free from rates, taxes, customs, 
octroi and export duties. It has 
been a pioneer in the development 
of railways in Kathiawar. 


ilSiil 






Maharanl Shri Hajkunvcxba Sa^oha 

The Royal Family of Gondal 
has great faith in education. 
It is the only State among the 
States of Western India where 
female education is compulsory, 
' The Maharani Saheba, for instance, 
has played a special part in the 
opening of a y^ry big residential 
sehool for Rajput women in Gondal 
called the Raj kun verba Rajput 
, Kanya Yidyalaya, and has also 
given the Maharaja Saheb every 
. assistance in his endeavours in the 


wider si)here of general education. 
Expenditure on education has 
always been on a lavish scale in 
Gondal. The State has what may 
be called a complete system of 
education from elementary schools 
right up to University training of 
the most up-to-date type. Care 
has always been taken to provide i 
these schools with well-qualified 
stah of both sexes, and the educa- 
tion authorities have insisted that 
nothing but the latest methods 
in instruction should be used in 
all the .schools in their care. These 
schools of a general type are 
supplemented by Arts Schools and 
workshops for technical instruction i 
where boys are trained as engineers; 
mechanics, carpenters, Joiners; 
smiths, painters, surveyors and - 
levellers. But if any one institution 
must be mentioned of which the-; 
State may be specially proud, it is 
the Grasia College at Gondal which' 
can indeed rank as one of the ’ 
greatest educational achievements : 
in the whole of Kathiawar, 

PHODXJCE & INBXrSTEY 

Gondal has also been remarkable : 
for the vigour with which public 
works have been put through ^ 
regardless of cost. Fifty lakhs of , 
•rupees have been spent in providing 
irrigation, facilities alone. A great 
number of wells have' been bored, 
taiiks and canals constructed, thus , 
bringing into cultivatfon enormous 
new acres of waste land. There .. 
is an agricultural association' in 
the State w'hich has done much : 
to . foster improved nictliods of 
husbandry such as crop-raising, 
cattle-breeding and thC; pl&ting qf A 
fruit trees. ' ' ■ ' . > 
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tion of the State and has spent 
most of his time in attending to 
State aSairs. Two questions in 
which he is specially interested 
are agriculture and town planning. ; 
Tlxis keen interest on the part of; 
the Royal Family is inevitably 
reflected in the outlook of the whole^ 
administration which is both 
efficient and up-to-date. In the 
sphere of justice and social order, 
for instance, they have the same 
legal system as in the , Bominion 
of. India, making due allowance, 
for local conditions. In addition* , 
there , are special regulations 
provided, for the purpose of meeting 
IqcalTequirenients such as irrigation 
rules; , plague regulations, revenue 
Code, abkari rules, and so on. 


i, ; '(■ Ynvjraj Siud 'V0cra»(vslinli|f 1 

■.consiructioh ■ ■ of’ . telegraph and 
'■jfcelephonh/^^ The 

mmtii ; irpads : often lined by long 
avenues of are indeed a, 

ifcpdel of their kind. 

,i' The aged and the sick, too, 
:haye> shared in this liberality* 
■The Gondal Hospital, for instance, 
■is a model of comfort and conveni- 
ence with a well-equipped operating 
room and medical, surgical and 
l^ng-hi-wards- There :is also an 
asylum where the infirm and the 
disabled are well provided for, 
and: also encouraged to learn , 
useful crafts* 

I;,',. The Royal .Family is equally 
laierb , and’ enlightened ■ in other 
..du'eotipns too. The ,Yuvraj> for 
Ihst^ncei has long been associated 
wiihi-h^s: falher^m the administra- 


AcHng Dewan : P. B. JoSHi, 
B.A. 

Nyaya Mantn ': Rao ,, Sahbb 
T. P. Sampat, B,A.v LB.Bi 

liuzur Personal , As$Utant : G. R* 
Pareich, 

Political Minister ; K. S. Kanjit- 
SINPTJI, B.A. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Kirchanp J„ 
B.A., LL.B. 

Vasulaii Adhikari : lA .W, Mehta, , 

■ B.A. 

Ag, Chief. Medical Officer : J. B. 

’ Mehta, M.B.B.S. 

Commissioner of Police : Manieae 
, K. Mehta, 

Vidya Adhikari : C. B. Patel, 

B.A. 

Khajanchi : B. K. Vyas. 

Manager cS* Engineer-in-Chief, 
Oondal Pailway ; M. R. PAHnYA, 

( B.Sc. (London), A.M.LE. . i’:;: ,;,.. 



G WiliilOH is tht premier 
Mabratta State in Cenlsral 
India. It is divided into two 
parts, vix», Gwalior Frant and 
Malwa Prant, which are composed 
of 11 Districts or 37 TehsUa and 
Tappas. The oxtremo points 
of the Gwalior territory Ho be- 
tween North 'L&t. 23 ° 10 ' and 26 ° 
62 ' ; East Long. 74 ° 3 B' and 70 ° 8'/ 
It is bounded on the north, north- 
east and north-west by the Chambal 
Eiver, which separates it from 
Agra and Etawah districts of the 
< United Provinces and by the 
States of Dholpnr, Karanli and 
Jaipur in the Rajputana Agency ; 
on the east by the India:n districts 
of Jalaun and Jhansi in the United 
Provinces, and Sangor in the 
Central Provinces ; cm the south by 
the States of Bhopal, JfhilcMpnr, 
Raigarh and Sixonj Pargana of 
Tonk; and on the west by the 
States of Jhalawar, Tonk and 
Kotah in the Eajputana group. 
The State is rich in historic associa- 
tions with much ^enic beauty, 
picturesque cities and virgin forests 
for the sportsman, with an abund- 
ance of big and small game. The 
name of the State Gwalior, is 
derived from Gwalior Fort, situated 
on a hill anciently known as 
: Gopadri or Gopajini, the Shepherd 
M The House of Scindia traces 
, its descent to a family of which 
* one branch held the hereditary post 
:< of patel in a village near Satara. 

• T^ House was founded 


by Kanoji Scindia who held the 
military rank of Chatrapathl Shahtt 
Maharaj. The capital of the State 
is Gwalior* The languages spoken 
in the State are Haiwi, Mundali, 
Marathi, Hindi, Urdu, Bundol- 
kliandi and Marwari, 



Lieut. GEifKEAt His Highness ’; 

MaHAE A J A,. : HUKHTAR-Un-MupK:; - 

AziM-UL-IgTIDAR, RAEI-USH-SufAN, ■ 
WAX.A Shikoh, Mohat- 
Asham-i-Dauran U m n a t - u l « ; : 
UMEA, HAHARAjADHtRAJ HtSAW** 
us-Saltanat, Sir Jiwaji Bao , 
Scindia, Alijak BahaduRj 
G.C.S.L {1946)* G.CXE. (1941), ; , : 

M A 1. 1 K -I-M XJ A ZZ A H-I-K a y 1 - .v.v:; 
U D-D a R J A-I-I NGtISXAH, thO; ^ 
present Maharaja of Gwalior, was * : 
born on June 26, 19x6, son of Hii . 
late Highness Maharaja Sir MadhaV ^ 
Rao Scindia and Her late Highiies* | 
the Maharani Gajraraja Smdk* : 

He ascended tht gddi on SepteinW 
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1925 and assntned Ml ruling 
powers on November 2, 1936, 

His Highness was educated 
privately under the guardianship 
of his mother, passed matriculation 
examination in second division and 
attended Victoria College, Gwalior; 
He received settlement and revenue 
training at Lyallpur "( Punjab ), 
administrative training in Bombay 
and Bangalore and military 
training at Poona. He was 
appointed * Associate Knight * 
of the Venerable Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in June 1947. 
In November 1937, he was elected 
Vice-Pa?esident of the East 
India . Association, London, 
HjS is interested in motoring, 

: big game shooting, riding, tennis, , 
; polo ahd reading/ 


: i.'. r'dud its^ estinaa^ted gross revenue for 
.S.S5:*35,. lakhs, -.The.'’ 
ehtftlediitot a;^ shluf^ i? t -i 

S: //.///, the, Hominioin of India. • 


: if His Pli^mess the ' Maharaja 
- .-/Scindia^ hits, in consonance with the 
‘ wishes of the pecmle of Gwalior, 
' . . Agreed to join the Gwalior-Indore-* 
, Mai wa Union, which is the biggest 
I States Unions in the co\mtry. 

, The Union has an area of 46,273 sq, 
T, ' v”, .miles, u population of 72 lakhs 
'’//and revenue of about S ctores. 
■/./.According to the covenant 
signed by 20 States of Central 
, India, His Highness the Maharaja 
'/ ' Scindia of Gwalior ha* been ap- 
pointed the Rajpramukh of the 
- Union for life and His Highness 
; ' Maharaja Yeshwant Kao of Indore 
the Senior Upraj-Pramukh for life. 

; IKecently at a special session, the 
■ ' ’ ■ Gwalior Legislature has elected its 
, ' • qhota bf 40 members from Gwalior 
’ V for inclusion in the Interim Legis- 
, lature of the Madhya Bharat Union, 
Union; ..was,- inaugurated by 
,l^a4idit Nehru, Prime Minister of 
at ;G^nlidr,dn Miy 13, 1948. ' 



STKTB BORGES 

The State Army consisting of 
Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery 
Units, is well organised and . is 
considered to be the best among, 
the Indian State Forces. The 
State maintains its own postal 
system and a light railway known 
as the Scindia State Railway, 

EDUCATION 

Educationally, the State is 
much advanced. There are 
three Degree Colleges — ^two at 
Gwalior, the capital, including 
one for women, and one at Ujjaiit ; 
two Intermediate Colleges, and 
High Schools in practically all 
" the districts. There are a few 
„ technical schools imparting educa- 
. ■ tion , in . arts and crafts, a 
public school on the Gwalior Fort 
which is rm-). on . the English 
public school lines, and a Mon- 
tessofi School .for small children. 
An up-to-date Medical Cbllege, . 
the Gajra Medical College, the only 
one in Central India and afhUated 
to the Agra University, commenced 
functioning from August 1946. Its 
foundation stone was laid by H. 

E. Lord Wavell in November 1943. 

FOLmCAL REFORMS 

In June 1939 important political 
reforms were announced, which 
were supplemented by His Highness' 
proclamation of September 1941. 
The strength of the Praja Sabha 
^vas raised to 90, of whom 33 are 
elected representatives, thus 
increasing the non-official element 
in the Lower House. The Praja 
Sabha (Lower House) and the .v 
Raj Sabha ( Upper House J have 
power of discussing the •con- 
stitution and the budget.^^^ ;■ 

Inaugurating the first session 
of these Sabhas in April 1946/ ■ 
His Highness .stressed the necessity 
of raising the standard of living by 
increasing fier capita ^ income, , 
bringing about an all round social) , , 
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moral and cultural development, 
extending medical help, nursing, 
midwifery, health and sanitation 
to the very doors’ of the people, 
wiping out mass illiteracy and 
fighting chronic malnutrition 
and insanitation on a wide front. 
The Maharaja decided that 
Gwalior should join the Constituent 
Assembly of India to which four 
representatives — • one nominated 
and three elected — were sent 
with a view to lending its full 
support towards the peace, stability 
and prosperity of the Indian 
Union. 

As a result of His Highness' 
proclamation of January 20, 1948, 
a responsible Interim Government, 
with nine popular Ministers collec- 
tively commanding the confidence 
of the Legislature, consisting 
entirely of elected representatives, 
and two jVfinisters nominated by 

, His Highness, was set up on 
'24th January, 1948. Except for 
External Affairs, Defence, Privy 
Purse, Palacfe Civil List which are 
entrusted to th e two : nominated 
Ministers, all other subj ects have 
been placed in charge of popular : 
Ministers. The ; cohstitution and 

• composition of the existing Legisla- 
ture would be revised forthwith So 
that there Is only one chamber 
caUed the Praj a Sabh a consisting 

; of all the elected members of the 
present Legislature, the Ministers 
and such members not exceeding 
fifteen as may be co-opted by the. 
elected members of the existing 
two Sabhas to , represent un- 
represented minorities and interests i 
Tlie new legislative body will 
continue during th e interim period 
beiore the coming into operation 
of. a new constitutional structure. 
The powers of the existing Legisla-; 
tufe will be excefcisable by the 
reconstituted Praj a Sabha and 

• will be enlarged without delay in 
so :'^ar as it may be necessary or 

: expedient to give efiect to this , 
Proclamation and subsequent pro- 
clamation and proclamations in 


this respect to carry out the Ruler's 
intentions. The reconstituted 
Legislature will elect out of its 
members a President and a Dy. 
President. A new constitution 
making body known as the Vidbati 
Sabha will be brought into being 
forthwith consisting of 20 members 
elected by the reconstituted 
Legislature by the method of 
proportional representation with 
single transferable vote and a 
President elected by the members 
constituting the body. Excepting 
the Ruler's Privy Purse and the 
X^alace Civil List, the scope, func- 
tions and powers of the committee 
will have no limitation and its 
recommendations save in so far 
as they relate to External Affairs 
and Defence will be accepted and ■ 
implemented by the Ruler, 

Since the assumption of ruling 
powers by the present Maharaja, 
commendable activity has been 
witnessed in all: branches of 
administration. The construction 
of the Harsi Reservoir . costing 
; about RSi 1 4 crores, The grarit of 
;bnb;;;erbre. :;-of ' ::riipees '■ .for T«ral ' 'rel; ■ 
cdfistruction, .the establishment of £t|; 
, Degree College for Women arid an : 

. up-to-date " ; Medical College as ’ 
also a scheme for construction of a 
Pemaie JHbspital and the creation 
of a: hew department of Public 
Health, are some of the important 
beneficent measures undertaken 
during the period. The network , . 
of roads has been utilised by motor : ' 
bus: services run by the GwaUdr Cen- 
tral India Transport Co., and those :' 
places which were unconnected,., 
. are how being joined with important ' 
highws.ys, , There is an up-to-date : 
Aerodrome at Maharajpur, 4 miles ' 
from the . capital* 

POST -.WAR RECGNSTRUCt ION 

The State is devoting special i'; 
attention to its post-’war schemes, 
of ' agricultural improvehieats/'v.- 
betterment of livestock, deyelb|/, ;^^ 
ment of forestry, 'expansion 4 
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medical relief to villages and 
diffusion of education iri rural 
areas ; besides, such activities 
as the survey of minerals, 
metallurgy and industrial resources, 
construction of roads and buildings, 
restoration of ex-service personnel 
to civil life, multlpli<^tion of 
banking facilities, public health, 
education/ etc., have also received 
due attention. The blue print 
prepared by the State under the 
expert advice of X)r. Radhakainal 
: M k e f 3 e e , reputed Indian 
economist, consists of xaS 
schemes grouped in ' ‘ Special 
Priority/ * Particular Area ' , and 
..'vWhole State* schemes to show 
order they claim 
for /their execulaon, . . ppst-war 
; reconstruction and ' development • 
/ claims a handsome provision 
//the /State;';{1>ad|et.^^ 


energy available to the State* 
The Post-war Reconstruction 
Department publish weekly price 
index numbers which have proved 
helpful both for agricultural as 
well as industrial, purposes. 


ADMimSTBj;,TXON 


In matters of administration. 
His Highness is assisted by a 
Cabinet of Ministers. 


Personal Staff: PrivaU SeC’- 
r«tavy Lt.rCol. Eknathrao Path.. 
B.Sc. ; Miliiary Secretary : Col. 
S. K, SuhVB \ CmtrotUr of 


CABINET 


: aeryidemeh; employment exchangee 
: Are functioning ■ at Gwalior and 
/; JDjjaiii and a Committee liias 
■^' heen appointed by the Durbar 
: :for the implementation of other 
Mschemes in this connection. 


/ The Pilot projects will inaugurate 
of agriculture by 

. : concentrating the activities of all 

the departments in particular 
groups of 10 to 15 villages in One 
district of northern division and 
another in the southern division, 
^ Government have since 
^ projects wliich 

^ ^ under the 

^ aJgis of the Revenue Department, 
;;;> Kego^tioiva are also afoot for 

in the KotahHydro- 
:)KWtric/ P which will 

, make abQU,t ?K6,pob kjv of electric 


Lilabhar Josiir : Chief Minister, 
General Administration, Jagirs 
Department, Planning, Publicity, 
Public Petations ; Col. ^ardar 
Hadhav Rao Phalke ; ! Army 
Minister ; Lt.-Cob Brijrai Narain, 
M.A., LL.B., i Political Minister: 
GoriKRISHNA VlJAVVARCilYA ; 
Minister for Commerce Industriesi 
Takhtmax- Jain : Finance Minister: 
Radhelai. Vyas, B.A., LL.B. : . 
Revenue Mipisier : Murlidhar 
V iSHVANATH Ghule : Homc Minis-: 
ter: JAGMOHAN Lal Shrivasxava ; 
Minister for Daw S* Justice : y 
SuHoo Tal: JVftnts^sr for Rural 
Welfares' Local Self Govt. / VADKwr . 
Charkn Parasar, M.A,,. LL.B* : 
Minister far Education, Medical ^ 
Public Health, Jails; Yeswant 
Singh Kushwah : Minister for, 

' Customs, S' Excise ^ K f i 










H TOEEEBim/thepreinier state 

in the sub-continent better 
known as the Dominions of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam, 
lies between 15® lo' and 20° 40' N, 
and 74® 40' and 81®, 35' E, Jt forms 
a polygonal tract occupying 
almost the whole c?f the centre of 
the Deccan plateau. It is bounded 
on the north by . Berar and the 
Central Provinces, on the north- 
west by the IChandesh District 
of the Bombay Presidency, 
on th e west by the Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur, Bijapur and Dharwar 
Districts of Bombay ; and on the 
east by the \Vardha and Godavari 
rivers, and the Kistiia District 
of Madras . The royal dynasty was 
founded by Asaf Jah, a distinguished 
General of Aurangzeb of Turkoman 
descent. 


AM-Ui^-MutK, Asaf J AH, the Kizam 
of Hyderbad and Berar, was born 
on April 6, x886. He ascended the 
gadi on August 29, 1911. 

The Nizam was educated, pxi* 
vately * He married Dulhan Pasha, 
the daughter of Nawab J ehangir 
Jung, a nobleman /representing a 
collateral branch of the Nizam's 
family, in igo6. Nawab Mir 
Himayat All Khan, Azam Jah 
Bahadur, Prince of Berar, is the 
heir to the throne. 

The State abounds in objects . 
and places of historical and arch^eid^V- 
logical importance, the most note-^,;: 
worthy being the towns of Auran- : 
gabad and Osmanabad and the . 
caves of Ellora and Ajanta. The 
forts of Golcoiida,Gulbarga>Waran- 
gal, Kaichur, Mudgal, Parenda,! ' 
and Naldurg h-re also very , famous, , 
not to mention the innumerable 
temples, mosques and shrines; v; 
which He scattered about the States . : 


The capital of the State is 
Hyderabad. It has a population 
of 728,400 (i.g4t census). It is 
the fourth largest city in, ,,>the 
sub-continent of India. The city 
is beautifully situated on the banks: 
of the Kiver Musi., with attractive 
public ,buil<iihgs, broad cement 
roads, adequate electricity and, 
water-supply,, and an eflicient bus 
service tun by the State Railway,, . 
Among the more interesting sights ; 
for visitors tp . Hyderabad are tho. 
Chat ,Minar, and . Mecca 


'' Nawab Mir Osman Ali^ Khan 
Bahahur Ni^am-Ud-Daula, Niz- 
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; tlie fort and tombs of Golconda, 
the . large artificial reservoir — the 
Osman Sagar and the Himayat 
Sagar — ^andthe OsmaniaXJ niversity. 

HEIH-ilPFiiKEOT 

His Highkess General Wala- 
SHAN Nawab M'ir Himavat ali 
Khan, Azam Jah Bahadur, JX.B. 
(Osmania and Aligarh Muslim 
Gniv.)^ Prince of Berar and 
Heir- Apparent to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar, was 
born on February 22, 1907. 



He received his early educa- 
■I 'tion under eminent Indian and 
European scholars. Military train- 
ing was supervised by the late 
.Major-General Nawab Sir Afsar-ul- 
Bahadur. He is a fine shot 
■ and a keen all-round ' sportsmam 
; .; .;aiid excels in polo, tent-pegging, 

. pigsticking / and hunting. He has 
" . ‘received a thorough training in 
' ndniinistrative work, both executive 

'rnarrifed 

/• '■ ^halwair, the only daughter of PLM. 


the Califa Abdul Majida II. Pier 
Highness received the title . of 
Durdana Begum from H.E.PI. the 
N izam after marriage . She h ad her 
education under the care of her 
father who was himself a great 
scholar. And besides being well- 
versed in various languages she is 
a keen student, an able speaker and 
an excellent painter. Their High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of 
Berar have travelled extensively in 
Europe, 

His Highness was appointed 
Commander dn-Chief of the Hyder- 
abad State Forces in 1934 has 
associated himself whole-heartedly 
witli measures designed to enhance 
the efficiency of the Army. He 
• has done much to reorganise the 
Kegular Forces, Irregular Forces, 
Paigab Troops with a view to 
keeping the former abreast of 
modern lines in arms and equipment 
and to ensure that their training 
is maintained at the high level 
demanded by present-day military 
standards. 

STAFF 

Nawab Samad Yar Jung Baha- 
dur, CdtttrcUer; Dr. Haider 
Kusain, Staff Surgeon ; Syed BashP 
ruddin Ahmed, M Hit avy Secretary ; . 
Major Hamidullah and Maj. Mahm- 
mood AH Beg, A . D, Cs, 

The area of. the State, is 1,00,465. 
sq. miles (Berar 17,767 sq, miles),’ 
its population 19,636,157 (Berar 
, 3 , 44 1 ,8 3 8) . and its estimated revenue ■ 
.for 1947-48 Hs;. 267S*io_ lakhs/ 
The Euler is entitled to a .salute of . 
21 guns. The State has entered 
into a Standstill Agreement with 
the Government of the Indian 
Dominion lasting for a period of 
■ V /one - year." ; ;; 
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PEOBtrCE END INDUSTRY 

The Government luui always 
evinced a keen interest in the 
industrial development of the State 
and any new venture finds a ready 
: response from them. The State 
/has vast natural resources. It is 
known for instance to be the 
: large.st producer in the world of 
oibsceds. Cotton also is a staple 
produce. There are other agricul- 
tural resources. All possible com- 
mercial and agricultural indinstries 
/ are being developed. The State 
Bank in Hydeabad lias an author 
rised capital of Its. 1,50,00,000. 
Co-operative Credit Societies ..hkve 
■ also been created which have 
already proved of great benefit to 
the agriculturists* 

ii; r^ne:', 'of'.' ; the v^rsf' '■ the';; ■■ 

• Nizam was to have a danl built 
across the river Musi> 'on Avhich; 
^Hyderabad is situated, sd as^ to ^ 
mitigate the violence of any Hoods. 
At the same time a rescryoir of 
water was created by the construc- 
tion of the dam; capable of serving 
; as a source of supply for the large 
: population of the city . Thus a 
; generous and healthy supply of 
drinking water was assured to the 
population. The first reservoir has 
been named ‘ Osman Sagar ’ after 
His Exalted Highness , and the 
second on the Isi Hiver is called 
' Himayat Sagar ’ after the Heir- 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The chief means of communica- 
tion arc* railw'ays and roads, 
of -which there is a regular net- 
work in the Staiii, The railway is 
owned by the ■ State which also 
maiutaiuB its own paper currency, 
coinage and postal system. 
H y d er aVja. d also pos s ess es a n ar my 
of its own. 

EDUCATION 

The education of the peo^fie has 
not escaped the yigilant attention 
of His Exalted Highness' Govern- 
ment. The most notable experi- 
ment on a grand scale, which will 
make the rule of the present Nizam 
memorable in history, is the institur 
tion at Hyderabad of the . Osniahlh; 
■■;-i.;Hhiyersi'ty^;:: ;;Tim 
; repr es ents the: first attempt ■ of its ' 
kind, to impart higher in^tructi^ 
^through the . students- p 
L ciilar.: A spemal feature ii? the Tra 
; iatioii : Bureau attached to , iti : the 
object . of which is permane 
to enrich th e : tlrdu ; language ; bys 
translating into it numerous stand- 
ard European works on mathema- 
tics, science, history, . philosophy :; 
and political economy. 

Special facilities ; have been -t;- 
created for educating those ejasses • V 
who have been denied education 
by custom or prej udico. The 
education of women too, almost 
unknown for a long time, has :con^V;: ; 
siderably advanced under the 
'':of;fche: present,' 


IK 
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The University has six Arts 
Colleges including one for women, 
and Colleges of Engineering, 
Medicine, Law and Teaching. It 
has also an Honours College, a 
CoUege for Jagirdars and one for 
physical education. There are also 
a village industries training centre, 

- a central technical college and an 
observatory. 

The prosperity of his subjects 
has ahvays been the main concern 
of the Nizam. He is deeply solici- 
tous of the welfare of the depressed . 

- labour of' His Government many 
new 'schemes for promoting their 
welfare’ have, been' Enunciated. 

^ The Legislative Assembly recently 
v;' :' voted' a > grant of . one crox'o of 
. .rupees to be utilised by the Govern- r 
' ‘ xnent for the uplift of the depressed 
classes. The Nizam has kept up the 
'■ tradition of the House of Asaf Jah 
' in observing impartiality in matters 
vvi . ' pertaining to the religion of the 
different communities of the 

jRLDMINISTKATIVE EEFOHMS 

Constitutional reforms of iL- 4 aV” 
reacliing nature were announced 
in 1 046. Under the scheme a new 
legislative assembly with an elected 
majority came into being in Feb« 

' ruary 1947. The assembly consists 
, ,, , of 13a members of whom 76 are 
Elected.’ The basis of representa- 
tion in the Assembly is functional 
X ' and the rdembers are', elected 
by the method of joint electorates » 


The powers and functions of the ; 
Assembly have been considerably 
increased and the franchise qitalh 
fications have been extended. In ,;^ 
his Instrument of Instructions, the 
Nizam has enjoined on the Govern- 
ment the duty ,of importing into 
the working of the Constitution a 
spirit of accommodation and re- 
sponsiveness to the wishes of the 
Legislature. By a recent Finnan 
the Nizam has set up , a new 
committee consisting of 1 official 
representative.^ and, nohrPfflOial 
elected x'epresehtatiycs from 

the Legislative Assembly to go 
into" the question of further 
"enlargliig^^^ powers of the 

Assembly. 

INTERIIVr CJIBINET 

Primo Minister : Mir Laik Ali. ■ 
Deputy Prime Minuter : Fingole 
A^enkatrama Roddy. Ministers^ 
Finance and Foreig 7 t Affairs: 
N awab Aloin Nawaz J ung ; Land 
: Rev enm * Nawab Fazal Nawaz 
Jung; Law (md Justice: Raj 
Mohari Lai ;■ Police and Customs : 
Abdul Hameed Khan ; 'Railways 
and Coi^municaiions : Abditr 

Rahim ; Plamimg a^xd Develop- 
fneni : Ikramullab ; Public 

Works : Mohammad Abdur Raoof i 
Education: B. -S. Venkat Rao ; 
Local Governmemi and Labour : ' 
Yamin Zuberi ; Medicine and.. 
Public Health : Malkarjan AppUi ■- 






fcmiKmmjx 
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I datory Jalu'igir under Kolhapur 
State. Tho Jahagir con.siBts 
of two talukas, Ichalkai^ariji having 
8 villages and Ajra having 70 
villages. Iclialkaranji the head- 
quarters of the Iclialkaranji taluka» 
is also tlie piincipal town of the 
Jahagnr and i.s iS mile.s to the east 
of Kolhapur and 5 1 miles away from 
Hatkanangale Rly . sta t i on situ ated 
oil the Mira] -Kolhapur branch of 
the M. S. M. Rly. 



Shrimant Vinavakrao NarAt 
■;yanrao Ghorpade, Pant Sachiv, 
the. present .Ruler of Ichalkaranji, 
was born in 1896. lie succeeded 
„.ta the j^adi on August 19, 1947 
as the; .nearest heir to the late 
J ahagirdar Shrimant Narayanrao 
Babasaheb Ghorpade. 

He was educated at the Ichab 
karanji and Jamkhandi High 
Schools and at Fcrgusson College, 
.Fooiia, He took his law degree in 
1928. He married Sliri Sow Satya 
Bhamabai, daughter of S. J. Kunte 
of Sangli, retired Police Prosecutor, 
Pbona/and Nasik, in 1924, and has 
two. daughters, , Shrimant Kumari 
Pramilatai studying in the matiic ; , 
class & Shrimant Kumari Durgadevi. 
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The^ area of the • 

sq. miles, its poputon 
(u).4i census) U, ‘'2T 4^^ 

revenue about Rs s:i 1 m M 
Jahagir has ^ 

of Inclia, through Kolhapur "SlCr! 

, prJctt/Urj'oCr! 

nagh, fiawa, .sesamimv 
and cashew mits in a " ^ 

taluka. Sugarcane s ot^ 

water Mfted from Ty Z 

contrivances called ‘ mots ' L wf 
by bullocks. It is tiUn 
some extent on river ' water lift m 
J) y oil engme.s from the 

gnnga river flowing ihro„„n 
Ichalkaranji taluka. 

At prcsflut lands aro irrirrntnti t.. 

ifted by <ild rontrivaml f nmr\n 

IW. riyov liund bv oil 

irrigation phut for utilising- An 

nviT water on a JarRc sl-iIo ^ ' ^ 

nonstniction. It ii^VparCof under ’ 

structioa programme of 

and when complete wonld ,rrt S 

inureadng the agricnlturai yield of ^ 

^rdtory to be broughr Sr ! 

Hie chief exports aro tobacco 
groundnut, cotton and paddy. ^ ‘ 

taiukrn^ Evcfy^viffagJ *has^ 1 ' 

within easy ; oonmmnication w th ” 

quarters. A aormile \aim iii ? 
in the Ajrajainka has lirought Uie ' 

of villages in that taluka within St 
Us principal town. There i*; ‘ 

in Awfi iillngo ill Iehal£nn,i f' X“y statitm 

Mirag-Pimdlinrpur. B. r ^ »« «>e : 

motor road, runs from' 

Ajra via Kolhapur and Nipani. ■ to 

.Ichalkaranji town is ^ . . 

sarces and la popularly known as tSr 

tcir of Mahamshtra: 

same factories employing nearlv ■ - 

workers. The town has all 
itics of good water-Spnlv — ' 

It has a full fledged 

hanks. IchalkaranjT ifabo a "■ ■ 

having three ginning factorfes and 

factory. Ajra taluka is rich in 

ing s^mdahvood, myrabolah” (W^^r’Produc- "i ' 

It has also good rainfS. ' ‘®^’‘«'oo<J, etc. V.’ 
Jalmeii-ciar"with“the" 

delegated his judicial powers tonn j5 ' 

Judicial Omcer/ 

own police, i ■, 
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I PAK STATE, popularly known 
as Nani Marvvar, is in 
Southern Kajpittana, It is 
^ ^ on tho north by the 

Slates of Sirohi and Mewar, on the 
east by Me war and t)ungai*p\u’, 
and on the south and west by 
and territory belong- 
ing to the Maharaja of Baroda. 
It is situated in North Gujarat and 
jH in Political relations with the 
Western India and Gujarat States 
Region/ The Capital of the State 
is liiinatnagar* 

The State enjoys plenary powers 
and a salute of 1 5 gimSi 
The present dynasty of the 
Kathor clan was founded in Idar 
by the two brothers Anandsinghji 
and Kaisinghji who came with a 
; ^ew followers from Jodhpur and 
I -ihat^ ah easy eotKjucBt;ancl settled 
U'v :V at Mar in- ^7^1;)/ Since then, the 
..;yv./;.;,tem Tdar has. contmued. 

tinder, tho sway of the Hathors, 
Monih from time to' time certain 
, strips ol fhe country were, snatched 
“ ■ !; , ^ , away’^by^the .Peshwas, ' • ' . ‘ ^ . 



’ -.Tfrs Hi'OHisir.Ess Maharajadhiraj 
. 'Maharaja SHtiEij& HiMAtsiNOHjx 
V ■ Saheb BAdADUK/the present Ruler 
<4 born ' on Scpteniber 2, 

8Sliii-llHfiSSS@S'SKS 


1899, He was educated at Mayo . 
College, Ajmer where he had a” 
brilliant academic career. He was , 
at the College in all for five and a. . 
half years and won every single 
class prize from the fifth form to 
the diploma, five for English and . 
eleven for various other subjects. . 
His record on the playing lleULs 
was equally distinguished. He 
rep r e s e n t e d the Mayo College 
against the Aitcliison College in 
tent-pegging and tennis. He 
captained one or the other of the 
junior football or cricket teains. 
He was one of the best polo-players 
at the Colle,ge all throiigh. And 
as a crowning achievement he won 
the first prize for riding every , ybar 
'"without: 

On leaving College; the Maharaja , 
plunged into the administration . 
. of /the State working under the 
close personal supervision of his 
fdtlier the late Highness. The 
Maharaja went oil a tour of India 
i n 1 939 -30 from which he acquired 
further practical experience of 
politics and administration, ■ .. so , 
that rvhen he ascended the gMi 
on July I r, i03J , he ^yaB fully 
equipped to take over the Govern- 
ment of the State and duscharge 
his duties as Prince and Ruler. 

Among the Maharaja's hobbies 
are hunting, pigsticking, horse- ' 
racing,, music, painting and;. 
photQgrai:)hy. 

The Maharaja has married Slirce 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest ^ 
daughter of the Raja of Khandela; ; 
in the Jaipur. State, The marriage 
took place in iQoS. . . . / 

The Maharaja and the Maharani; ; 
have two sons, Maharajkmnar ■ 
Shroe Baljit Siiighji and Amar ; ■ 
Singhji, The Maharaj kuin ar' 
Shree Baljit SingUji, the Heir- 
Apparent, was born on Jnly TO, . 
19x7 and was educated like bis / 
father at Mayo College, .Ajmer; ' 
On leaving College, be was given ', 
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ji traming in the various branches 
of adininistratiori :in Nawanagar 
State. He then accompanied the 
Jaiii Saheb to England on : 
occasion of the Silver Jiibilee of the 
reign of King George V. .tie 
returned to In 4 ia. in 1935 after a 
short tour of , the Continent. In 
1.93b, he married a sister of the 

The Maharajlcumar has always 
talcen a keen interest in flying and 
at the first All-India air rally held 
at Karachi in 1938 he Won the 
Wakefield Trophy for acrobatics 
and . the Speecloline Trophy for 
'instrument fijdng. During the 
Second World \\hir he acted as 
Honorary Pilot , Instructor for 
sometime at Bombay ancl Madras. 
At pmspnt he is holding the posi- 
tion^ of Dewan of the State. His 
hobbieh are flying, shootings eine- 
photography and swimming. He is 
also - keenly interested in classical 
music. 

I- ,Xhe area of Idar State is 1669 sq/ 
miles and the poimlation 307,798 
■according to the census of 1941. 
The revenue oi! the State including 
alienated kinds is in the neighs 
boiirhood of Rs. 60,00^000. The 
majority of the people are Kolis, 


the remainder consist of Rajputs, 
Brahmins, .Bania.s, Kunbis, Bliils, 
etc. ■ 

aGEICUMUEE, FORESTS 

The soil is generally fertile and 
agriculture is the chief source of 
livelihood for about So per cent of 
the population. In some places 
the soil is of h light sandy natuve, 
in others it is rich and black. The 
principal crops ate grains, oilseeds 
and sugar-cane, ' 

The jungle in some parts specially 
at the VK)ttoin of the hills is very 
thi ck . The forests are f u 11 of herbs, ^ 
spices, roots, flosses, barks, resins, 
gums, and much excellent wood., 
Other forest produce include, 
material for paper pulp (Boswellia, 
serrata woods), Urennlaba, a fibrous , 
product suitable for rope and 
sack cloth, and catechu for calica! , 
printing. 

The water resources of the State.v, 
are excellent. The five big rivers,' ; 
namely Sabarraati, Hathma.iiv 
Harnav, Mesh wa. and Vatrak wlrieH ' 
flow through; the State ligve nearly' 
every Taluka under confniand fpr 
purpQ.seis, of. irrigation;: For the 
; las t tWo yc^irs the attention of the 
aiithorities, has -been largelj'' con- 
centrated on the development of v 
the water resources with a view 
to bringing every bit of arable land 
under cnltivation. For this purpo.se 
some of , the old irrigation tanks 
are being renovated, a project which . 
when : completed is expected to 
bring an area of 5,000 acres of land 
under irrigation. The State is also 
planning ahead and lias under 
consideration three different pro- 
jects:, i. a storage reservoir and 
hydro-electric power production on 
, the Sabarmati near Dharoi in 
conjunction with Bombay , and 
Baroda ; 2. a storage reservoir acror>s 
the . Hathmati near Demai ; and 3. 
a storage reservoir across the Vatrak 
near Magodl. It is estimated that 
these three projects will together 
bring an area of one lakh; of acres -" , 
under canal irrigation. 




l! 
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RUaEL UPLIFT 

There are other ways too in which 
the State is trying to promote' 
The State has created 
of Agriculture for 
the agriciilturists 
. on modern methods of cultivation. 

\ The Department maintains . a 

demonstration farm and distributes . 

varieties of seeds. The 
' whole of this activity has been 

' worthwhile as it has produced 
tangible results in three different 
The Bex)artnient : has 
V discovered the kind of sugar-cane 
\vhich suits the soil most so , that . 
su gar-cane cultivation has consider- 

■ M increased. Seednd, it has 
v''5:;:A;::idtind';: ^ari ■ imprpyedS thethbd :;:v 

p Jv',t<dttbn/detcit#' -d fthheh:;' hipSt 

PI® 

^ '.cultiva- ■ ■ ■ ■::■ . ■ 

|fp<|lilbr;^:i'd(iyid^ care" and ■ ' 

treat: the . cattle wheji they are 

M;; ' .’• ^ iti wlxicli HiG S l.Tte is helping 

y'-; thef^ a^ is l>y giving him Jiijoral 

wells and repair old Piios, 
Inteivst-frccloaiiHart* also frequently advanced. 

:'?v - On this account alone the State is aninmlly 
:v' siieiifling as munh as;, Rs. ^2,000, .i unii}ue 
i ; : , feature - of the village uplift programme is 

employment of so-calkcl viilago guides to 
, tour the countryside and promote the gcneTid 
W the people : in habits 

:^|::;^j)v‘-udi:,liedlthvan^ v^V'' '.^iy-b:..:'; /C--! 

; ; ■ ii'vl^assing . next to mining and Indnstiry, 

. ' ; \.We ii«d that the State abounds, in valimble 

5J^■;'\ ',' joainera^^ as asbestos; , manganese; 

.if ' kaplirt, talcmagnesite, pipe-day, silica, mica^ 

■ "' ;, Idspay, Sdenitedime-stoiie, sandstone, 

Ihe State also possesses extensive 
' (jtiarries of bidlding mterial. 

Thftte are a'nuptbej^ of iiuhts.Uies in the 
: ' : Siat^, Thera are;- far ihstainoe, a Match Factory 
'" A^HiLnah^Agarjdhe^hh^ 

’ p^|li ^ ? 


and Starch Industries Ltd, at Atsovlia, the. ; 
Ekiera China Clay W(5rks .at Eklera, three .": 
ginning and pressing factories at Himtitnagar, ■ 
Jaclarand Bayad, and Oil Mills at Himatnagar 
and Bayad, The Arsodia China Clay Factory :.■ 
is one of the biggest and most rip-ta-dato ! 
concerns of its, kind in the rvhote sub^ V 
continent. At Idhr wooden lacquered toys , 
arc being inamdactnred by the Kharadies. , 
In some other parts of the Statp weaving 
is clone on fly shuttles by VankarSi - A new ^ 
distillery plant has just been erected at Idar.' 

There is also great, Scoire in the State 
for textiles, pottory, sugar and tanning indhs? 
tries «'is not ton , China -d4y>fiugai>.cahe and 
hides and skins are available in plenty, , 

|:i:g;:!iEnyGEii^^ 

■• Botb primai7 and secondary 'education ' 
lute-- :bhfi^oily ■■; f^b>'for ^ 

::::bii^^cti,:y::^erb ' schools ' including" 

, : two Iliglr Schools and Middle Schools, Almost ^ 
KieVery big villag^^ is provided with a middle 
school teaebihg: up to, Standard Ifl. In 
- Some eashs separate schools ore provided for 
girls. There are about T 2, 000 students in 
all on the rolls aticl ;the ;ainOhn^ of money ; 
spent: every year bn: scholamhips . hiohe, is r 
as high as Rs. 31 ,000. The total mmbunt^^ Y 
of money budgeted for education during, the 
current year, is Hs. a, y-uros. , 

Like education, medical relief is given , 
free. Tliere is a ivell-equipped hospital with 
a separate maternity ward at Himatnagar, ■ 
a hospital and mateniity home at Idar, and 
a number of dispensarit^s$cattmd thmughout.; 
the, State. ^ There arc in alb 2^ medical insti- 
tutions intbiding one hnmeopatbic • and 3 ' 
ayurv'Cdic , dispensaries. - The total number 
of patients treated during thb current yi^ar 
(fp4d'4y) was 2,75,738 and the total expendi- 
ture incurred was RB.r,37,446-4'3. 

The people are fully associated with the / 
administration in the sphere of locah self- .v 
government. There are 3 numicipal com- ■ 
.‘mittee-s, 5 budgeted and 12 non-budgeted ./;, 
sanitation, committees and 170 gnam-pancha.f;; V 
yats in tlie State. These bodies .look chiefly 
after the sanitation of the towns and villages ■. 
under their charge. All members of the muni- . 
oipal committees except the JPresidents arc * 
elected, and in the case of the graxn-pancha-ii ^jjJ 
yats of the Khalsa villages aU .membets^^'^^.^^ 
are electe<l including the ' Presidents. v.The 
State helps the local bodlea generously: with , 4 
annual grants anioiinting to about Rs. 43,009./:;. 
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I NDOHH is tlxe premier 
State ill Central India. The 
State limits extend to 21'' 22' 
and 2ir 6(V North ' Latitude and 
74" 22' and 78" 51' Xiast Longitude. 
It is boimded on the north hy the 
Udaipur and Kotah States of 
RajpiUana, on the north-east by 
Jhalawar, on the cast by the State.s 
of Gwalior, Dewas, Bhar, Bhopal 
and Nimar in the Central Provinces, 

op the south by the Khandesh 
Bi.strict of the Bombay Xh'csidency, 
and on the west by the States of 
Gwalior and Barwani. The Xfouse 
of Ilolkar was founded by Malhar 
, ,Rao llolkar, born in 1603. 



: ' Mat. Genkral His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Sawai Shree Yesiiwant Rao- 
, iloEKAR Bahadur, G,CJ,E„LL.D„ 

; . the present Maharaja of Indore,' 
h.',; . was born on September 0, 1908. 
r;‘ He succeeded to the gadi on 
20, 1^ and was invested 
powers on May 


His .Highness was educated in 
England from 1920-23 and again 
at Christ Church, Oxford from 
1026-20. lie married a daughter 
of ^ the Junior Chief of Kagal in 
1024. A daughter Princess IJsha- 
devi was bora on October 20, 
1033. Xlcr Highness Maharani^ 
Sanjrogita Bai died in July 1037. 
The Maharaja married again oh 
July b, 1043. A prince was born 
on May 18, 1044. 

The Maharaja -was a delegate 
to the R.T.G. in 1931, He is : 
interested in teiini.s, cricket and 
Shikar, 

The area of' the State is 9,934 *18 
sq. miles, its population 15,13,966 
and its revenue Rs. 2,68, 55, 900. 
The Ruler is entitled to; a salutb v 
of 21 guns 'witliin and 19 guns;^ 
outside the State. T^je State has 
acceded to the Dominion of India, v 

iipportance to the development' of 

. every , yilla^^ in the State should ; 
have, a village; Pahehayat. Accord-; . 

: ingly 5i7 panehayats: have- already' 

been formed and are working: 
The City Miinicipa 1 Council : iit 
Indore enj oy.^ au tono my in : . 

respect of passing their budget,, 
appointment of their officers and 
initiation of new taxation, ' ' 

INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

Indore occupies a foremost place . 
among the Indian States on account 
of its enormous development in 
indubry and commerce. The in- . 
dustriai develojDment of the State 
was initiated as early as 1886 " ^ 
when the first cotton mill was 
started in Indore as a State-owped '^^' 
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and Stain-managcd concern. The 
State has been following a steady 
' industdcal policy resulting in the 
establishment of a flourishing tex- 
tik with 7 mills and 

1,115,000 spindles and 0,300 looms 
employing nearly 30,000 workers. 
The paid-up capital in the. Industry 
with block valued 
at nearly Ks. ^ crores. The 
■ production of cloth has been going 
and is now about IdO 
lakhs of pounds. 

Next in importance after the 
cotton industry is the Engineering 
industry of the State., Two re- 
> ; j. rolling mills produce a variety pi^ 

;:J -.'.dihgihe parts]' 1 sugar-cane crushers 
; ; I ■ The . sugar : mill at IVIahidptir^ 

: i'tphs; per day -was erected eiitirely 

i in the , war period. A large Vanas- 
•' ■ pati manufacturing concern cap- 
. ' - . able pi producing 2o to dO tons a 
Vve day ijj under erection in Indore. 

J /Besides th^se, there are six oil 
: .xihilSi,. one ice factory, one thymol 
.factory and one. glass factory, 
iv' ; ifu all there are 17t large industrial 
; :. riuxniiig concerns (tO perennial 
; and 125 seasonal). Since the year^ 
1944 permission has been granted 
, vsixty-foiir industrial concerns 
- such as a large scientific apparatus 
manufacturing' company, four ice 
factories and one thymol factory. 

’ The taxation on industries has been 
very loSv, being 15. per cent on net 
, profits above Rs. ' 50,000 and 
after deduction- of depreciation. 

' By way of encouragement to the 

"State;:: 

'V . V'' •, grants concessions including acquisi- 
* ■ lion of land on easy terms, supply 
; ,:ef ‘wat^ from rivef free of cost'and 


exemption from payment of customs 
duty. Under sanctioned rules, the 
Stores Purchase Committee of 
the State can purchase products 
manufactured within the State even, 
if they are priced 10 per cent higher 
than similar products from outside.. 

Neither have Cottage Industries 
been overlooked. Almost 150 yeans 
ago the famous Devi Shi*ee Ahilya- 
bai took the trouble of attracting 
expert weavers from, other parts 
of India and made them settle 
down in Mahesliwar, then the capi- 
tal of the . State. The Maheshwar 
saries ■ command wide market all;.; 
over India. Among other cottage' 

■- industries the most important ones 
are the,.; Hosiery industry at 
Indore, blanket weaving factory 
at Manasa, cloth printing industry 
of Gotampura. 

The State has inade remarkable,, 
progress in its trade as ■ well, ' 
There has been no tax on profits 
from bitsinosH. This, coupled with 
the central position of Indore with 
a network of road.s connecting 
distant parts of Gentral lndia, has 
led to the growth of a big market 
in a variety of articles including 
hardware, medicines, paper, 
spices, etc. The stock exchange, 
at Indore and the bullion market . 
are also well known as Sarafa. 

MEDICAL SERVICE 

With a view to carrying medical 
relief to all parts of the State, 
the policy of opening 1 6 dispensaries, ' ; 
every year for a period of five. 
years was sanctioned and according-^ i:; 
iy 64 dispensaries have already v 
been established. . The idea . is; , to 





leave no place with a population 
of 1,000 or inore without a dispen- 
sary. The central hospital of tlie 
iitate containing 300 beds 
and equipped with the latest 
instruments and apparatus is pro- 
posed to be rebuilt with 7.^0 beds 
at a cost of nearly Rs/ HO ialdis. ^ 
This will provide cHuical training 
for the studen t s of th e Med ica 1 
■ College to be started in Indore 
based on the existing medical 
school. Liberal contributions have 
been made to the college by the 
Holkar Government. The fouiide.T 
tion stone for a large T, B. clinic 
and a large maternity and child 
; welfare home, was laid by Ider 
LHighness in 1 944. This building 
as also a sanatorium is under 
construction. : Construction of 
maternity wards have , also been 
sanctioned in every plapO; with a/ 
L population of 15,000 

The State has 6,75 schools and , 
. 3 colleges providing; education ■ 
, . for 63,025 boys aiid girls. An 
i; agricultural school has been 
added to the Institute of Plant 
hitherto purely a research 
The Holkar College 
provides education upto the M.So. 
stage and also degree course in 
An Arts School and 
a School of Music, Sanskrit 
Mahavidyalaya and many other 
such institutions ate also maintain- 
ed by the Education Department, 

His Highness is known for his 
- advanced views on social matters. 
The Harijan Entry proclamation 
L .. of,, 1938 was hailed as a charted 
■.3',: , bf . . ; rights . The Hari j an , Uplift 


Committee, has boon fiincti<>niiigfor 
a long time and has done good work 
for tlie uplift of . the community. 
As an earnest of his concern for 
these poor people, His Highness 
the Maharaja gave out of Ins privy 
purse a sum of nearly Rji. 2 kiklrs, 
out of wliich as many as 2S4 Sani- 
tary tenements have been con- 
structed for the municipal sweepers. 
Anioiig the aiotable social enact- 
ments by His Highness the Maha- 
raja may be mentioned the Indore 
Marriage Registration and Marriage 
Restraint Act, wliich had been 
strictly enforced, the Indore Niikta 
Act and the Marriage Expenses 
Controlling Act rvhich prevents ■ 
wasteful expenditure oii marriages 
and funeral ceremonie.s ; the 
Act for prevention of marriage ■ 
between old men and young girls,; 
Divorce Act and Civil Marriage 

The welfare of industrial labour ‘ 

; has aiso; enghgecl , the attention 
of Llis : H Govern- 

ment, Indore, with the exception 
of AUmedabad, is the only centre 
in India; where complete standard- 
isation of wages cif almost all the;, 
textile workers has been effected 
and is working. Adjudicatioii au4, 
thority recently" appf3inted is enga- 
ged in the wide revision of the Stand- ' 
ardisatioh scheme in order ' to 
bring it up-to-date' in the light of . 
the existing, circumstances. On. 
the initiative of the Government 
of Indore, > mill-owners have been 
persuaded to set apart a sum of ' 
, Rs. 3^6 laklrs for the construction/- 
of tenements for textile, labour.’-! 
It is hoped that about , 2*000 
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. houses will go up in the near future. 
Tire Goverumeut will acquire the 
necessary land and develop it 
and provide the necessary services 
its own cost. The, effect of this 
sympathetic labour policy has been 
the comparative immunity from 
disturbances that has been enjoyed 
by fndore unlike several other 
centres in India. 

POST-.WilR RECONSTRITGTIOH 

Indore has its own poat-w^ar 
plans like the Chamhal Hydro- 
Electric Scheme designed to cost 
Ks^ 6 crores and the development 
of Indore Electric Supply into a 
• big Thermal Station at a, cost of ■ 

■ ■Rs^ 121 lahhs* ,. A brpad ‘gauge"' 

.'v^^ siitVeyed. Besides, there': 

■/L;, ^ oC schemes on which 

the Industries Department is active- 
•• i'" Similar schemes of 

• I - / a far-reach lug nature have also been 
b -prepared by various policy com- 
mittees and are under active con- 
sideration. These include llie intro- 
' • ; ' ; duction of free compulsory primary 
education/ construction of several 
' '■ . more hospitals and the road pro- 

gramme involving a capital eic- 
penditure of Ks. 4 crores. The 
ludorc City Water Supply Scheme 
/ has been completed at a co.sfc of 
■ ' neairiy Rs. 70 lakhs and the Under- 
• ■ - ground Drainage Scheme estimated 
/>; to cost neaid^ Rs. 60 lakhs is being 

JIDMINISTRATION 

' ’ Association of the people with 
the Government has long been a 


guiding principle in the State ’ 
administration. A small Icgisla*. .. 
tive committee created in 1026 
was expanded into a legislative , 
council in 1936. Under the new ■ 
scheme of reforms, the Council 
was expanded and given- a two 
third majority of non-officdals from, 
the year 1 944. , Special representa-. . 
tion rvas provided for Muslinrs, 
women, Harijans and others. The/ , 
council con.sists of 53 meniber.4' of 
whom 37 are elected and the rest 
nominated, 8 being oilicials and the 
rest non-oihcials* The Council en- 
joys powers of interpellation in ail. 
matters concerning adrainistratihri.,:: .; i: 
and. of passing resolutions ; oh thti / 
budget, barring a few reservations ' ) 
like treaties, the personal affairs ^ 
of the Rulers, Army, etc. .. . . 

Recently His Highness ; lias an- . 

. nounced reforms of a far-reacliihg 
character. An interim cabinet has . 
been .set up pending the introduc- ' 
tion of a i^ennanent constitution 
after full consideration of the^v ■ 
recommendations of the Constitu- , ^ 
tion Making Committee which was ; ! 
.sot up by the Indore Legislative 
Council. The Interim Cabinet con- 
sists of 8 Ministers nominated by 
the Prajamatvdal. Thc Ministvy will . >} 
be responsible to the local legisla- ;i 
turn except for certain reserved 
subjects. 

. INTERIM CABINET 

Primb Mini si er : V. S. Rhode'; ' 
Ministers ; Vaijanatli ^ MaUodaya, : • ■; 
Mishrilal Gangwai, K! A. Chitale, ' ’/ 
Manoli arsingh Mehta; V. S. Sarwate, : 
Y. V. Dravid, Nandlal Joshi. 
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J jSMBUGHODA STATE is 

in the Gujcrat States Group. 
It is bounded on the north 
by tlic Pevghad Baria State and 
Pancbmahals, on the west by the 
Panchrnahais District and Chhota 
Udepur State territories, on the 
east by the Chliota Udaipur Stale* 
The State enjoys full dynastic 
jurisdictional powers, and has 
individually acceded to the Domb 
nioii of India. The State is a 
member of the organisation of the 
full powered States of Gujerat and 
has entered into a Standstill 
Agreement with the Government 
of India. 


Maherban Shrimant. Ran a Saheb ' 
Sbri Ranjitsinhjx Gambhirsinhji, 
present Ruler. %of tlie 
. State, was born on January Ml, 

, 1,;892, „ and was , installed on , the 
on February 2, 1918, The 
Ruler was "educated at the Rap, 
Icumalr Collegei Rajkot. , . The ruling 
.family of. Jambughoda- belongs to 
the ■; hereditary clan ; qi - Parmar 


Rajputs and are direct descendants 
of the Mahakumars of the famous 
King Vikranuiditya of Malwa. 

The Rana Saheb had the honour 
of prcseaUag the case of 10*1 small 
States of Gujerat before the Indian 
States Eiifpiiry Committee (Finan- 
cial) at Bombay in F ebruary 1932. 
A nerv constitution for the State 
based on responsible government 
is now under preparation. 

On August 12, 1022 was born, 
an Heir- Apparent Maharajkumar 
Shri Digvijaysiiihji, who took hia 
B. A. degree from Bombay. The 
Maharajkumar, was educated in 
his very early days in Hartshorne 
Anglo-Vernacular school at Jambur 
ghocla aud at the Boys' High > 
School, Panchgaiii, He passed hisv' 
Senior Gainbridge examination in 
1939. He eventually joined the ' 
col lege at Bai'oda and took , his 
B.A. degree in 1914 with :Histor^f- 
and Economics as special subjedfcg. : 
He married the eldest daughter of . 
the Heir- Apparent of Datia and ' 
by this union .ho has one sou and, 
one daughter. . , ■ ' 

The Maharajkumar is a keen ' 

' Shikari and has bagged 28 panthers . 
and 2 tigers. He is receiving 
judicial and administrative training ^ 
ihTiis own State. Tie is a member of ■ 

. the .. . Imperial Delhi Cxymkhana : 
Club: Gh the occasion of the 
. Silver J ubilee of His Majesty th e 
late King George the Fifth,, he waa 
awarded the; Silver Jubilee Medal 
and the Coronation Medal. ' 

The State covers an area of 143 
square miles and has a population .-..i 
of 14,38Q. The average anhualf.’ 
income of the State is , about , 
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•Ks. ■ 5,50,000. The State ' has 
acceded to the Dominion of India. 


PKOBtrCE 


The main occnpatioix of the 
population iiA agriculture. All food 
crops and commercial crops such 
;; as long staple cotton, sugarcane, 

. groxindnuts, oilseeds, etc, Jirc being 
grown. Owing to the prapagaiida 
of the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment people are now taking to 
improved methods of agriculture. 

' In the post-war de^velopiuent plans, 

' rhechaniHatiun of agriculture is 
contemplated. The State has been 
planning ckviccH to improve the 
lot of the agriculturists and educate 
them, in the use of modern 
!: implements. , 


IRRIGItTION 




I5g: 


\y^-V;}Xn the ab.scuce of big rivers in , 
V,’;. tiia- State, tlie agriculturists have 
to depend on well water for irriga- 
. ' ting their ■ crops. During tlie 
last three years several Icalcha and 
.pacca wells have been sunk ft>r 
irrigation purposes. 


COMMERCE ilND INDUSTRY 


iii 


For the development of Com- 
merce and Industry, a public limited 
company. The Jambuglwda Indus- 
tries Ltd. has been formed. This 
concern runs a saw mill, a soap and 
phenile making department and 
a rice and dour mill. 


MmERAIiS 


iii 


There are appreciable . mineral 
>TOitrcea in the State, and two big 
mneral companies from Bombay 
'have shown great interest in Man- 

;r ■ 


COl^DNICJflTIONS 

The State maintains its roads 
in good condHion and these are 
linked with the Provincial High 
Roads. In the interior of the 
State there are feeder roads which .< 
connect most of the villages of the 
State with the maiii metal roads 
in the State. 


POST-WHR PLANS 

This plan is predominantly a 
peasant’s plan. Sixty per cent , 
of the total expenditure is designed 
to benefit the farmers. The pro- 
jects include I laud development, 
irrigation, livestock improvement, 
prevention of soil erosion and the 
building of bunds. Introduction 
of collective farms is also contemr 
: x>lated . ^ V ' 


Tire plan also envisages develop- 
ment ol communications, expan- 
sion and improvement of educatio- 
nal and nmdical facilitie.s. Develop- 
ment of the. industrial side <.)f 
the state is also being i>laiiaed. 
This involves establishment of 
cottage industries as well as large- 
scale industries. Development of 
mini mg and nujasures to implement 
the plan will bo undertaken as 
soon as conditions permit. . . 


The Rana Saheb has - effected 
several improvements ■ in educa- 
tion, medical relief, agriculture, ^ 

communications, .etc. A thorough; . 

, overhauling of the adtnini.stTativc 
jtnachhicry of the State, and . the 
separation ' of the Judiciary,., and . 
executive, as well as the construe- 
tion of buildings for hospitals, ..vix 
schools, library, irrigation w^ells; , 

tanka, telephone lines, guest houses, 
etc., are among the, . achieve- 
:Tnents" of , -a' ve^ ^^j^pgr^ssiyO: 
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J AUim illND KASHMin STATE s The 
territory knoivn gcner.tlly as tho Jamimi 
an<i Kaiihmir State, Ues between 32'' and 
. 37" N. and 73'’ ‘bid E. It is an alimwt 
entirely mountainous region with a strip of 
levclliind along the \V. and E. Punjab border, 
and its mountains valleys and lakes com- 
prise soihg of the grandest scenci-y in tho 
world. 

The area of the State ia 84,471 square 
miles. The total population Is 4,021,616, and 
Uv‘ average annual revenue about Rs. 300 
lakhs. 

•Historv.— In 1586 Kashmir was annexed 
to the Moghul Empire by Akbar, In the 
reign of .Sikandar, who was a contemporary 
of lamerlanc, a largo number of Hindus was 
: converted to Islam. Jehangir did mueh to 
beautify tho Valley, but after Aurangzeb 
there was a period of disorder and decay, and 
by the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Suba or Goveriiar of Kashmir had become 
practically independent of Delhi. Thereafter 
the country remamed under Afghan rule 
until 1819 when it was conquered by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and passed to 
. Bikhs. . 

The early history of the State as at present 
constituted is that of Maharaja Shri Gulab 
Slnghji, a scion of the old Killing Family of 
Jamran, who rose to eminence in the service 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore and was, 
in recognition of his distinguished services 
made Raja of Jammu in 1830.. Ho held 
: aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the 
battle of Sobraon (1846), when tho British 
made over to him the valley of Kashmir and 
cert ain other areas in return for his services in 
rc-cstabliahing peace. 

The present Maharaja is Shri Maharaja 
Hari Singhji Bahadur. 

INDUSTRY 

Tlie populationia predominantly agricultural 
and pastoral. The principal food crops are 
rice, maize and wheat. Oilseed is also an 
important crop. Barley, cotton, saifron, 
tobacco, beans, walniits, almonds and hops 
arc also groivn, Pears and apples, the princi- 
pal fruits of tho Valley, are exported in large 
quantities. The State forests are extensive 
and valuable. The principal species of 
timber trees arc deodar, blue pine 
and fir, 

A survey of the mineral resources of The 
State revealed that the most noteworthy of 
the minerals expected to be found were 
bauxite, coal, Fuller’s earth, kaoline, slate- 
zme, copper and talc. ’ Gold iS found in 
Baltistan and .Gilglt, sapphires in Paddan 
aquamarines in Skardu hnd lead in Uri. The 
silk filature in Srinagar is the largest of its 
kmd m. the world, ;y|i^QQlion cloth, shawls, 
carpets, papier niachd'-ahd wood carving of 
the State are world famous. 
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Recently atteution has Ijccri dirofded to- 
wards the dcwlopmont of tourird traffic, 
lounst Bureaux have been opened at a 
number of plac.cs iimludig Rawalpindi and 
buchctg.uh, to give the iiecessary infonnation 
risitors*^^^ ^ ^tato to thu intending 

Great efforts riiavc been and are being 
improvement of roads for 
wheeled tmlfic in tho State. The Jhehmi 
Valley road {196 miles} ivhieh links tho Kasii- 
mir Valley wit 1 West Punjab and the North- 
frontier .1 rovince itj ronsidci'’Cfl to 
be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world. 

^ Tiie Banihal Cart Road, about 200 miles 
long, joins Kashmir with the North-Wesiern 
Kmhvay system at Jammu-Tawi and is also 
a hue motorable road. 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagaiv 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal 
village commimioations have also bcea 
much improved. 

, Hailway. a section 

of the Wizirabad-Smlkot branch line of tho ^ 
North-Western Kaihvay system, is The oulyo 
Ra liwa y _ ip the Slate. Tiic meunta i nous 
nature of the country has so far prevented the 
wto the heart of the 
State. riie Slate ,is also connected 

with, the itdephonc ; system : of the two 
Dominions. 

, K Accprdingivtodliedast densus. b Stated 

there wore over 338 ,ooQ.UterAte persons iri the 
:Stato Hibchid mg ;i^by w ;35,obb - fehmia. ; -Me i 
number of educational institutions is" 3;078. . 
■Jimreareiotu* Colleges and one aided Oriental 
, College. In Municipal areas education for 
boys was' made compulsory in. ro3o. . More 
schools including, basic schools are being 
! introduced every year, . 

ADMNISTRATXON 

The story of how after tlm transfer of power 
Kashmir became the scene of fighting between • 
frontier raiders and Indian Troops has been 
related elsewhere (See introduction to this 
Section}. J^imigh the question: has beeu^ 
before the U*N. a long time now no solution 
' wholly acceptable to both .sides has yet been 
' .found*. ... ., ... .... ... .. .... 

Meanwhile the atonistration has been’"’ 
drastically revised. A popular interim’ 
Government has boon established with Sheik 
Mohammed Abdullah as Prime Minister. As 
for the future as soon as iionnal conditions 
are restored a national assembly will bo 
conveaed in tho State on the basis of adult • 
suffrage which will frame a dcmooratic - 
constitution for the Btate. The Prime Minister’ • 
and other Mmister.^ fimotion as a, Cabinet and 
act on the principle of joint rosponsibilUy;. ^ 
Two memwirs of the Government aro^^Mlrza ’ 
Mohatnmad Afaat Beg, Revenue Minister hnd“i 
gulam Mohammad; ; Sadiq^ ; Devol^en|;'^ 
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I ilNJIEA SMTE is situated 
to the south of the Kolaba 
Dist. of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, The State pays no tribute 
■ and owns a dependency on the 
south coast of Kathiawar known as 
Jafarabad Territoryj which also 
unlike other Kathiawar States pays 
no tribute. The State receives 
from Junagadii an annual 
* khaudani ' payment on Una Mahid 
of 360 Mosambigiri Ryals equi- 
valent to Hs. 500, The capital of 
the State is Murad, which is on the 
mainland, the name of Janjira 
being retained by the island fort 
opposite. 



I'LH. Sini Muhammao Khan,- 
tUB Nawab Saheu of Janjira was 
• , born on March 7, 19x4, He was 
- ' educated at the kajkumar College, 

’ Haikot, the Deccan College, Poona, 
md was .trained iu administration , 
;.in the Mysore State. The Nawab 
: 'was maxTied to Na.wabmdi Kabia 
4 : B the 

daughter . of H.H, ' the Nawab of 
^ ‘J^ora on November 14^ 1933. He 
^ ' Eaa four daughters: 
v Nawab as^ gadi 

on %^2z on the. death of his 

'and was invested witli’full 


powers on November 9 , 1933 • 

During his minority the State was 
administered by his mother H.H. 
Kulsum Begum Salieba as Regent 
with the aid of the Dewan, 

H.hh is entitled to a dynastic 
salute of IX guns and to a perma- 
nent salute of 13 guns within his 
own ternt<n“ies. 

H.H. is a Sutmi Muslim and 
has a sanad guaranteeing succession 
according to the Mohammedan 

law...' 

The area of the State is 379 sq. 
miles and its population 117,324. 
The average income of the State is 
Ks. 15,00,000 including that 
derived from the dependency of 
Jafarabad. The principal soui’ces 
of income are hind revenue, 
forest, abkari and customs. The 
ports of Janjira proper have the 
rights of Dominion Custom^ ports. 

The Nawab pays special attention 
, to the education of his subjects.' ' 
ide has established several Marathi, 
Urdu and English schools at great 
expense to the State. There arc 
State dispensaries at important 
places where medicine is, given free. 

ilBMINISTRATION 

The Slate enjoys plonai'y civil powri's. 

It also has plenary criminal powers except.- 
over J.iommion subjects. 

Dcivmi : Nawauxada Mohd Sapiq, 
B.A., Bar>at-Uiw ^ Chief High 

Court: I. S. Haji, B.A., B.Sc/ (Euon,). Bar- 
at 'haw, F.R,e3* J Juilgcf, High Court: 
ITaKIVADAU 0HIRAjI,Ai. TlIAKOllK,. B.A,, 
LL.Bm Advocate (O.S,), AHbar Av Pker- 
Bar-at-Jjuv ; Kam- 

KRiSHKA Badaji Daja'i ) Sadur Tohaniidar I 
Srni Jafar vSidi Mahmud Shekuani, B.A,, 
hh.B, ] Chief Medical Officer : Pr. A. J. F. 
AunuDA, Al.P. (Hons.) Berlin, L.R.C.P. . 
(Hdm.), h.K.F.P. ^ S. (Gins.), P.T.M, (Liv,), 
L.M". {p\ibUn)', Director of Public, htsituc^ 
tio}ti M. A, Kokatk, M.A., B,T. j 
fiuperiniendent of Pol ice: Lt, Syed Shabuar- 
Ar.i, B,A. ; AssU, Callaior of Customs S- SaU: 

0, M. f-lANWAiu, B.A. ; Huzur Secretary . to , 

//, /■/, the Namb Saheb : J. T. Ciutnis, B,A., ' 
IX. B.; Ag,. Chief Engineer: Kazi Hasan,- 
Kazi Mohamad MiiASLAr, B.K. ; Chief Cusionts 
Officer; Srni liKBAiiiM Sidi Apenr. RaiumaN 
Khanzada; MamlaUUri Jafarabad;' Srni 
Vakhu Sior Mauomkd Kuanzapa j Chief 
M,. Usman Khan. - „ 
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J AORR is the: only Treaty 
State ail Mahva, in Central 
India. There are 2 towns 
and about 350 villages in the State. 
The state has acceded to the Tndian 
Dnion and has joined the Malwa 
States Group known as ' ‘ Madhya 
Bharat The capital is Jaora. It 
contains several uuposing bnildings 
including a fine secretariat and court 
house, post and telegraph offices, 
Mahatma Gandhi High School and 
other educational institutions, the 
Central Jail, two hospitals, an 
Ayurvedic Pharmacy,^ one sugar 
mill, one cotton press with nine 
ginning factories aiid a number of 
other structures of public and 
private ch aracter . The oth er town 
, is Tab some 18 miles from Jaora, 
It is the headquarters of the Tal 
-.-..TehsU. 

The prevailing form of speech 
Is Malwi and ‘Rangri. The official, 
language used in the State was 
Urdu and is now changed to Hindi, 

Chiefs of J aora claim descent 
from Abdul Majid Khan, an Afghan 
of the Tajik Khel tribe fro m S uwat , 
•The first Chief established himself 
in the State in 1808. 

' The state is entitled to a salute 
, of 13 guns. 

Tuk Latb Chief Lx.-Con, 
His Highness Fakhrud Daueah 
Nawah Sir Muhammad Ifxikhar 
Ali . Khan Sahib Bahadur, , 
Saulat-e-Jakg, G.B.E,, K.C.I.E., 
died bn the i8th December 1^47 
and the question of succession 
to, the gqdi of, the State, which 
is in dispute, is under the. con- 
sideration of the Government of 


The area of the State is (jo 2 sq. 
miles and the population 116,933, 
Tlie revenue m about Rs . 1 5,00,000. 

The soil of the State is among 
the richest in Malwa, being mainly 
of the best black variety. The 
principal food crops are jawar, 
inaiice and wheat, and the principal 
money crops poppy and cotton 
Irrigation is carried on by means 
of wells.: 

. Ah for industry there is one sugar 
mill with a crushing capacity of 
700,000 tons per day, an oil mill, 

■ nine ginning and pre.ssing factories 
and one State pencil factory. 

The Rajputaiia-Malwa I<aihVay ; ' ■ 
on which Jaora is a station runa 
through the State. 

To promote the general well-, 
being of the people in the . State! ' ; 
an ambitious ten-year programme : 
involving a total expenditure ' of 
Rg, 50,16,206 has been drawn up. ■ 

ilDMINI$TMTXON ' " 

On the 15th. January 1948, ’ 
the Government, of India, Ministry ■ . ! 
of States, appointed. Sir Harilal 
K. Gosalia, Kt.,.M.A.. LL.B./as . 
Administrator of the State with .j 
full powers of the , late , Ruler. 

The Administrator is assisted by , . 
ihe following. Secretaries : — ■ ^ . 'V. 

Fandix Amar Nath Kaxju, ‘ 

B.Sc., XL.B., Secyetar)f, 

Am and Deputy 0hUf Minuter^. ' ■ '' ■ ; 

Sahibzada Nasrat Mohammad , : 
Khan, M.A>, LL.B. : Secreiavy , i / - 
* Law Justice, 

Moulvi Abdul Ghani, BiA./ ' 

P.E.S. Secretary, 

• Sahibzada Mir Nasiruddik . ’ ; ' 
Ahmad ; Bousehold Secretary ^ ' 
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J B.SDJIN, tiH! ,preiuiei- Kathi 
Statn, is situated in 
Katlsiawnr. The -Kulur.s at’o 
Salseliya Sinyavanshi Kshataiyas, 
tong t:]ie desoeJuJaiils of ‘JCaLliU, 
the yonti^'er sun of the Siiryavanshi 
Mahavaj Knvan Shnttn of Ayndhya, 
TJie capital of the State is Jasdan. 
The State has acceded to the 
Indian Union , 



■ Kir ACh Ahi:' 

:■ Eulea? pi Jasdan was ' r; born v on 
"■■Kpytober-^'4tb':::''r9b^c 
qdnfcated at the Knj kuniar Cojlegtv 
EajkdU He: sricceeded to 
, on June Jr, ipjtgland was invested 
■; with full powers on . December i, 
:ibz4' The Heir- Apparent is Yirya" 

■ raj ■•Shree Shivnijkumar, born\on 
;;'<Setbber -py:! 950/ v V ■^^::: ' .v- 
i; . : ’ The, area of; the State is 296 :sq. 
i ;ibiles. aixd the popiilatioa 37,67;2 
j-ipeprding to tiie census ^941, 
The gross revciiup is . about - Rs, 10 

occupation is 
.'^nculturei the chief, food crops 
being ]Owar,,,,,bajH wheat, gram 
iimd pulses, and the chief cash 


There are about 12 plantations of 
fruit ttees such as mangoes, musuin- 
bis, bananas and chikoos. For 
iiTigatioii water is drawn from 
4 artificial lakes. 

As for industry there is an oil 
mill and a match factory at Jasdan, 
and a ginning and pressing factory 
at Vinchhia. 

Railway communication is 
by the Botad-Jasdan Railway 
which runs from Botad Junction 
tp Jasdan, a distance of 32.87 
miles. The State owns half-share 
' in -Botad Jasdan Railway. Motor 
buses from Jasdan go to Yiiichlua, 
Kanuilpnr, Rajkot and Chital. 
There is postal service too. 

: All education is free tlirougliout 
the State and primary education 
lias been made compulsory in 
certain villages as an experimental 
c^nUai^nrel/vJEvery^^ 

; ; ppptdat^ people ' has , -a j 

. ly;schpdi;;v^Tdke: : ' : : educatioh : ali 3 
:■:;:^J#dRal^^■^a^d"'vgi^y^^ :^the:::':Ktatbv 
l:;v:h0^pithh; ahd^:^^ 

■also'^trfeer,;; ' " ■ ■; ,v'; 

SJ- ,■ ators^:;^ heritable'’ ^ 

tenancy rights is also. 

Agricultural Co-operative Bank 
to help the cultivators witlv loans. 

AaiDMimSTRATION 

, Local government functions * 

througli village panchayats ■ as 
elsewhere. Every village has a 
panchayat and the , panchcayats 
tliemseh^es enjoy wide civil and , 
criminal powers, , . T , 

For the State , as a whole there, : 
is a Pai'bar Sabha composed p.f ; 
elected members. The Sabha 
has powers to pass legislation, 
discuss the budget, and generaliy 
, guide and help the Durbar in ' 
admimstration, 

Detvan : ^ Rajkumar Shueij ■ 
Amra Khachar ; Hmiiv CoMYt 
Judge: Prabhulal D. ShukIa,: 
B,A.> LL.B. ; First Member ■ 
of the Council: jHAVERitAL::.T 

Trambaklax. Vyas, B.A., LUB, ; .';: 
Revenue Secretary: Dapa YAi>- ^ 
HER Gida ; General Secretary: . 
vppNjBiiAj : D hadhalv ■' V ■; f 
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J KTil is an ancient Mahratha 
State in the Deccan. It 
is bennded on the north 
by Sholapur Hist., on the oast 
by Kijaput Dist.i on the sovith 
^y Belgaiun Dist. and on the west 
'by Sangli State. 

The Killing Family, which is of 
high Mahratha class, claims its 
descent from Satvajirao Cluavan, a 
Path of Dailapur on whom Ali 
AdihShah * King of Bijapur coa- 
forred the Deslimuklii Watan of the 
Jahagirs of J ath and Karajagi 
Ihiraganas in the year i 5 Bo. The 
caihtal of the State is Jath. 


namely, the Dafles of Jath and the 
■Raj e Bhosles of A kalkot. 

The Raja Saheb attended the 
Round Table Conference ill 1932 
at the invitation of the Secratary 
of State for India. He is an 
all-ronnd sportsman and a good 
cricketet and takes a keen interest 
in scoining’. 

The area of Jath State is 98 r sq, 
miles and th 0 xiopn lation 1 o 7, 03 6. 
The revenue of the .State is 
H s . 4,25, o 00. 'I’h e It a j a ex ere is es 
full civil and criminal jurisdiction 
oyer the State, 



Raja Shrimant 

ViJAVASINHRAO RaMRAO, K.I,lSr. 
Raja of Jath State, was born on 
July 21, 1909. He was educated 
for some time at the Deccan College 
but was suddenly called back owing 
to the .serious illness of his father. 
.The Raja.' ascended the, gadi and 
was invested with full powers oh 
January 12, 1929, On March 27, 
I92;ci» he married Slirimant Dilawati 
, Raj e,. the .eldest daughter of the 
Tate Raj asalieb of AkalkotC thus 
unitihg two ,; illustrious . Plouses, - 


JIDMINISTROTION 

Politically, the whole drift has 
been tow ar d s r esp ons ibl e govern- 
meat. The Legislative Assembly 
has recently been remodelled . axid 
now consists Of, iS members; out ; 
of whom 15 are elected aivd 3, 
iiorninate.d non-officials to represent 
the Plarijans, the Muslini? and the: 
wonien in the State, respectively* 
The Speaker and the,. Deputy;' 
Speaker . are; also elected . by- 

The . Shrimant Raja Saheb has ■ 
. appointed . three ministers from,; - 
among the elected members of the 
Assembly who will form , a cabinet, 
with the Dewaii as the . President* • 
To these ministers all subjects have, 
been transferred except,, defence, 
external affairs, aitd saranjams and ,:; 
inams which the Raja Saheb has 
reserved for himself. , , . 

. , Detvan and .President \ of : the ' 
Coimcil of Ministers : D. K. ' 
pRApHAN, B.Ao JJL.B, , • \ 

Chief Minister, Law and Order : ' 
Y. -M. Savant. ' 

Edticaiiont Judiciary, .CivUv- 
Stipplies ; D. G. Dugani. . 

Revenue, Finance: 
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J JB.WHAH STATE liefi among 
the Sahyadfi ^lonntiiu to 
the north ol Thana .District 
aind is one of the oldest States in 
the Bombay Presidency. Most of 
the State is an elevated torrltory 
1,000 to 1,500 feet above the 
Konkau plain, healthy and cool 
and has beautiful scenery on every 
side. It is 38 miles from r>ahann 
Koad on tlie B.B. & C.I. Kly, 
Jawhar City, which is the? capital 
of the State, is only go miles from 
Bombay and has an excellent 
climate in summer. It is fast 
developing into an ideul hill, station. 



' The Kuiers of the State are the 
descendants of the ilhistrious family 
ir ;of Jayaba Mukne, who is said to 
; the founder of tho gadi. Mem- 
, ;,$haUa, the son of Jayiiba Mukno, the 
T "second Ruler of the State, re- 
; ceived in i343,A,B, the title of 
Shaha.irom .iriahommed Taghlakh, 


the Emperor of Delhi and was t'c- 
cognised as the Ruler of a tract of 
land which no%Y goes to iorni nearly 
the whole of the Thaim and a part 
of Nasik Districts and which in those ^ 
olden days yielded a revenue of 
nine lakhs of rupees, Sb irnportant 
was this event, that the 5th of 
June 1343, the day on which this 
title was 1‘cceived in Jawhar, was 
made the beginning of a new era 
and is still used as the beginning 
of the official year of the State. 

FT.'tT. His Highness Maha.raja 

! ; ■ if ■ ; Mi K» A iwrsHAH, . : the y.y prbsentv;; 

Ruier df; J awdiar, : . ^yasi; :bofh-lpii;x 3 ie’*; 

y'^at-'tJih^ Rajkninar'Cbncg^^ 
and Bluh® hh pidyR 
England. While in England he re- 
ceived some administrative training 
and on return to India he received 
further practical administrative 
training under tlie Collector of 
Nasik. On January 16, 193S ho 
ascended the garff and was invested 
with full ruling powers. In May 
1938., he married Shrimant 
ikiyamwada Raje, sister of the 
Kajasahob of Jath. The Heir-' 
Apparent Shrimant Ynvai’aj 
Maharaj Digvijay.sinhrao was born 
on January 5, 1940. 

The Maharaja’s chief recreations 
are shooting, riding, tennis and 
motoring. He is entitled to a 
permanent salute of 9, guns,, 
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The area of the State is 308 sq. 
miles and the population 65.126 
according io 1941 census. The 
average annual revenue is about 
:^s. 1$, 00, 000. 


COMMVmCRTXOU 

As for communications, the near- 
est railway station is Dahanu, on the 
B,B. & CJ, Rly which is only 
38 miles away and between which 
; and J awhar there is a regular bus 
service. There is also an excellent 
Hoad: between Jawhar and Bombay 
and another between Jawhar and 
Hasih.: : Between Jawhar and Nasik 
.also there is a regular bus service . 


: In the held of education the 
’ . State has made good progress 
considering the Adivasi area. 

■/ is a middle school *at Jawhar and 


it is being developed into a high 
school. A fine .Central .Library 
and a. Book Club liavcs recently 
been opened and a museum with 
high educational value is under 
construction. 


PEOBUCE 

The State is chiefly agricultural, 
the main foodgrains and pulses 
produced being paddy, ragi, varai, 
tiir; urd and khurasani. The 
State also possesses forests consist- 
ing of good quality teak. Among 
other jungle produce are charcoal, 
gum, honey, hirda, behada and 
other medicinal herbs, roots and 
fruit. 


Free medical relief is available in 
the Statcj. There are three station- 
: ary and two touring di.spensaries 
providing relief to the suffering. 
A hospital and a maternity 
home costing more than two lakhs 
are nearing coinj^letion. 


In the field of industry too the 
State is ■ making good progress. 
The manufacture of bobbins> starch; 
■foreign liquors, chemicals, paper, 
textiles, dyeing and printing has 
either started of is well under, way. 


POST-WAR PLANS 

Jawhar Durbar has drawn up : ;.,v 
an ambitious post-war programme 
the 2nain items of which are build- 
ing a high school, opening a cinema, , ' " " ’ 
starting new industries, building a ; : 
railway station, a creek port at Pale V'. 

near, Dahanu, and a . railway line 
from pale to ' Talawaih ; Oiiier. ; V: . 
projects inciiide the constfuctioh' Of ’ 
schools, roads, 'wells, irrigation 
works and, dairy ’ farming, .and i.:,’?.' 
the nationalisatJion of bus service; , • ,' f 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS 

. Jawhar Durbar have beenmoy- 
: ing well in; :aclyanc^ of the . times in 
introdueihg : constitutional 
in the State, uilder^ W^^ 
on a very wide basis is given even , 
to ; Adivj^sis. . In implementation 
of his pfomisc; tq reach his:; cherishi.x 
ed goal of becoming a Constitu- 
tionhl: Hiller in the: mininium- of; 
nme,. tlie; Maharaj a ’ has aheady : 
.introduced /full responsible ' G ov efni--- 
^;'mehtdn::ihe:f^ate.;;::v 


' ■' 'Ministers : S.' H. Tbnoulkar * , 
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J HMiJLWAH STilTE h 
w t \ IK i> td J ti tl M ? lid u 111 tfiis t; 
i'A KKlpuiiirja fiurn jundccl 

by llid Slab's «:)f Kotaii, JiidDre, 
uVali'-'r, Sitiiinaii, Dtjwasand 'rcinlc. 
'J'iioi'd tjro ivlso iwo sni ail detached 
iirtas of the State— oiio on the 
tiurth ’ea rA , a nil uiio tlier on the 
north -wciit borderiiiji:’- Indore , Udai" 
pur and (twalior territories. >; 
dhe ciipital of tire State isi 
the nearest, Jiailivay 
Station bcin^b Shrieldiatrapur fit a 
distaiK'-e of j 8 miles. Otlmr ini- 
port. nit towns in the State are 
JhainipatanV Gang’diiar, Dag, 
Bliawani Mandi and Rajendrapur , 
Miiiid i . 11) 0 latter two fire Railway 

Stations on the B.B; iS: C.I Railway 
main line. 




’ ' H. H. Maharaj Rana Shri , 
.; Hariscijakdra Bahapur, the pre- 
■ ^ sent Ruler, was born oti yth of 
; September, . 1 9 ' 2 ^i . ,Ho was educated 
V' ht the Rajkiunar College, , Rajkot, 

; Aidehham School, Elstree 
{England) and St. Joseph's Acad- 
: r.eimyv I>ehra , Bun. He ha.s also 
y .'tafeen the, ■' BC.S., Probationers' 

> Training Course at Debra Bun and 
. the, Indian PoUce. training Course 
^ , M<a:adabad/' Itis” ' Highness 




was married to Ro jkamafi 11a 
Devi, daugliter of the Rct.3a'Saheb 
of j iibbal on y tli May, 1940'. The 
Heir-apjparenc Yuvaraj ; Shri 
Indrajoot \yas born on 12th June, 
1944. A second son— Maharaj 
Kumar MaMject was boru on 
ist’May,. 194,7. '' 

The area of the State is B13 sq. 
miles and population approximately 
150,000. TJie revenue is about 
twenty lakhs. 


CROPS 6 c INDUSTRIES 


Piim'ipUl crojis art! jMwai*, maize, eoHon, 
gram and wheat. Weils uoastitiite llie clu(jf 
source of irrigation- Th^ vi.tiUc Iia« 
coiislruetifxl several tanks; and lias also i iilro- 
cl aged lif t i itigutiau froiu llie larger rivers . 
I^nncii)Ul hulmdrics are jiotteiy worts, oil 
ivihls, amV - gininng and jne'Bslng laetdriea. 
Good quality of sandstone is quairicd from 
inils for building xmrposes. 'J’hero are great 
I>c«sil)ilit ies of starting coiq^er and ronient 
works, as also cotton and sugar mills. The 
sliirtiijg was delayed due to war eomlitions, 
ami ]30St?ihiliti(Si an? once again being exidored. 
There 1?^ an -Intc^^^^ College, at Bdj- 

uagai’. All uducatioii in tlw State- IS hutiivly 
free./ Tb« B.B. & <hf . ; h'dUvAy 
three Railway Stations in the : State Uniiis. 
The Jhalawar Motor Trnn^jpqrt Services 
eonuect all the districts in the State with one 
■ auothcf. - ' 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


There ar« three hospitals, two general 
hospitals with up-to-date equipment includ- 
ing X-rny plant ajid a Lahoratory, and a 
hospital for ladies knorvn aa ShVi Him 
Kiiiuvarba Hospital. Tliere are dispensaries 
in all tiio Districts of the State, . 

, To cultivate a souse of civic reaponsibiiity. 
Home Guards have been organised in the 
principal towns; There are six fully elected 


Municipal bodies in important towns receiving 
grunts irojw tVio State niHlPanchayats are lieing 
estabiishod in the : villages. To encourage 
■ agriculture and iudustriesif fairs and exhibitions 
, ave lieing held each yoar at diifereut places 
in the.Siate. 


ADMINISTRATION 


His Highness tho Maharaj Kana BahadUr ’ 
has granted full Rc:qionsiblo Government 
tb his people. The Cabinet couhists of the 
President and two other Ministers all v the 
three being docttxl. ; HAkisncnANi>RA, H. H, 
The Mahahaj Rana of .Thaluvar, President ; 
KANiiArvA Lai, Miti'At., B. Sc, DL.B., 
Hofne &"■ Fom^n UinhtcY ; Mangilae 
Vcvehpmm^ Minister^. 

. .. The Judiciary is entirely independent bf ' 
the ExecuUve, J'ltdgCf Jitgh Court : - 

Bahadur HANGiLAE, Ex«Pm^no fudge, ■ 
Lahore and Ex-Chief Justice, IndoceV • ; . 


1 
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J ODHPUK STATE, also called 
Mar war, i.s the largest 
(in area) of the .l^ajputana 
States. It is bounded on the north 
by Bikaner and Shekawati, on the 
cast by Jaipur and Kisliangarh 
• on the south by Sirohi and Palan- 
pur, and on the west by the Rann 
of Cutch and the Thar and Parkar 
District of Sindh. The Maharaja 
of Jodhpur is the head of the Ka- . 
thor Clan of Rajputs, and belongs to 
the solar race of wliich Rtima, 

; the deified king of Ayodhya, is the 
most illustrious representative. 
The Royal Houses, of Bikaner, 

^ Kisliangarh, Idar, Ratlam, Sailana, 

. Sitamau and Jhabiui arc cill off:* 
shoots of the P^amily. 

The Rathors are first . mentioned 
; ' in the edicts of Asoka in the third 
■ century B.C. During the tenth and 
eleventh ceiituries the various brah« 

; V-. ; ches of the clan gradually established y ^ 
over different parts 'Of 
5 - :':: India. Then towards the middle 
of the ijtli century that branch 
' of : the clan .which had settled in 
moved into the desert 
y ' tracts of Rajputana and founded 
: ' the city : of J odhpur . The l^athox's 
their valour- — 
the motto on the coat-of-arms 
Rathor/*!. e., 
t ’-^^and , one of 

the Idngs was regarded 

: ; as,, the most powerful ruler of his 

y ; -;: The,^ of Jodhpur contains ; 
; ; ■ many handsonm buildingSi includ- 
vm^ ten old palaces and eleven 
:, :fin0 temples. The fort is one of - 
v,;: finest in; Rajputaiia standing 

: in great magnificence on an isolated 
rock overlooking the town. Today 
Jodhpur is an up-to-date airport, 


It is siLuated on the main air 
routes of India and almost all the 
transcontinental air services pass 
through this port. The State is 
entitled to a salute of ly*. guns 
outside and 19 guns inside the 
territory. 



Hrs Highness RaJ^ 

: Mahar^xjaohiraj ; , Maharaja 

vSni Hanwanx ; ^iNGHji: .Saheb’ 
Bahadur, the Riiler : of Jo;dhpur, 
is the 3 8th Ruler from Rao Sihaji 
Rathor ( 1243-1 273. A; D.) the founder 
of the m;esent ruling dynasty. He 
Avas born on June 16, 1023 and was 
educated at the Mayo College, - Ajmer 
and subsequently , the Govern- 
ment College, Ajmer, Pie :marned 
Princess Sri Krishna ICunwarba 
Saheba,; sister of PTis Highness the 
Maharajah of Dhrangadhra. He 
has -'two vdaughters,, the first barh 
in: Jaiiuaiy 1944' and the second. 
May 1945. After leaving college 
the Maharaja underwent traiiiiitg 

, iitvState adpimytrafeh an^ 

;;'as;one pf^Bis lateffl 
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of holding such important 

portfolio.^ a« those of Edneation, 
Public Works, Customs, . and the 
Ijlas-i-Khas. Elis Highness as- 
cended ihv: gadi on June 9, I 947 - 
Among his recreations are tennis, 
shooting, fishing, flying, motoring, 
..photography and mechanics. 

The area of Jodhpur is 36,120 sq, 
miles and the population according 
to the i043f census 2,555,904, 
The revenue of the State is 
Ps. 2,91,65,000. 

The greater pjart of the country 
is an arid desert. But oven in 
those areas which are fairly fertile 
The rainfall is scanty and capricious. 
There are no perennial rivers and 
the supply of sub-soil water is 
limited. The oirly important river 
h the Lnni, 

. -.principal::;' ,crops::^fire^^^ ^ 
■'"ilniiMs;’ bajri, ' JoWar, etc.^ though 
reheat and barley are also produced 
lln 'the mte. fertile tracts. Large 
iquautities of melons are seen 
. especially near wells. And among 
the cash crops are cotton, opium, 
tobacco and sugarcane, industry 
is lass important than agriculture 
in Jodhpur. There is a Salt Lake 
at Sambliar and the marble quarries 
of Makrana are jusri^^ famoUvS. 
The State is well served by railways. 
The J odhpur Railway (a first class 
’railway) extends from Hyderabad 
(Sind) to Luui Junction, and from 
Marvvar Junction to, Kudiaman 
Road, with branch lines radiating 
in all directionH, Tim B, B. & C. I. 
also runs across a portion of the 
south-eastern border, 

Lately the State has witnessed 
a period of all-round progress 
and' development' The various 
Departments have been reorganized 
and ' , put . on sound ■ systematic 
lines. The land revenue system 
has been revised and the benefit 
of tho Provident Fund placed 
withm the. reach ol all State ser- 


vants. Primary education has 
been greatly stressed and extended, 
Jodhpur is one of the most literate 
States of Rajputana. It offers 
lavish scholarships for vocational 
training and helps the growth of 
private injititutions by affording 
handsome aids. There are a num- 
ber of efficient primary and high 
schools including a first grade 
college and four high schools "with ■ 
boarding houses. As for public 
health there is a State hospital 
which is the be.st of its kind in India, 


ADMINISTEHTION 

The Administration of' the'^tale" 
is carried on with the aid of the 
State Council. There is also a 
Consultative Committee represent- 
ing the Sardars to help in the 
‘ administration. Recently, how- 
ever, great strides have been made ; 
in the direction >of responsible 
government. Communal elec- 
torates have been abolished, ' 
village panchayats with wide 
powers have been established, the 
town municipalities have been 
granted a majority of elected 
members. A new legislative 
assembly with an elected majority 
and power to legislate, interpellate, 
discuss grants, etc., is to commence 
functioning shortly. 

State Council President and Prime 
Minister: Majok-Gen. Maharaja- 
DHiRAj vSri Sir Ajit Singhji Sahib ; 
Home Minister: Major Maharaj 
Sir Himmat Singhji Sahib ; 
Revenue Minister: Dewan Bahadur 
Th. Madho Singhji of Sankhwas ; 
Judicial Minister: Lada Harish 
ChandrajiMathur, B.A.; Minister 
for Public Health : Thakur Bherun- 
siNGHji Bhati of Khejarla; 
Minister Joy Local Bodies (Local Sclf^ 

. GovL) Rai Bahadur Jaswantrajji 
Mehta, B.A., LL.B,; Political 
Secretary <r>' Ex, -Officio Council 
Secretary: Samrathraj Matkur, . 
B.A. ,, , 
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J tFNilGiiBH STATE lying 
in the South-West of Kathia- 
war l^minsula with a popu- 
lation of 070,710 has .assumed 
a fresh role in the political lands- 
cape of what was KathiaAvar in 
194:7 and is Saurashtra in 1948. 
The area of the State includ- 
ing Mangrol is 3,337 sq. xniles. 

POLITICAI* DEVELOPMENTS 

The closing months of 1947 wit- 
nessed the breakdown of the machi- 
iiery of law and order in the 
State, large scale migration 
of people across the borders of 
the territory, the Nawab's deser- 
tion of his State and disintegra- 
tion of his ministry culminating 
^ in the Dewan *s before his flight 
to Karachi,, requesting the Indian 
Union represented by the I^egional 
Commissioner for the Western 
India and. Gujarat : States at 
,, Rajkot to come, ar^d administer 
the State and protect its people 
from chaos and disorder. Accord- 
ingly . the . ‘ Regional ; Uphi-, 
missioner, . under . orders ; of the 
Ministry of States, took oyer;, the 
admiiristration : of the; State oii 9th 
November 1947, when , peace and 
order were restored arid the migrat^^ 
ed population returned to their 
^hearths and homes. ^ The : State 
Avas placed in charge of Adminis- 
trator S . W. Shi vesh Avarkar , M . , ; 

: I.G.S., assisted by Kao Saheb 
Taraciiand L. Shah ,, M. B . K . , J oint 
Administrator. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

The system of governance of 
the State has since been undergoing 
$teady : progress. The first to re- 
ceive attention Avas the soothing of 
the . strained relations of sister 
communities, Avhich Avas , accom- 
plished without much effort Avith 
.the co-operation of "their leaders. 

, Reforms . in various Departments 
were simultaneously taken in hand. 
Education received priority, in 
.that 151 new primary .schools Avere 


decided to be opened from April, 
1948. Text books hUAm been revi- 
sed. Communal institutions ha\’e 
• been changed into ■ schools of 
cormnon fellowship, Harijan stud- 
ents have been secured the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by stud- 
ents of any other community. 

The Medical Department is also 
huAdiig its share of reforms. Dis- 
trict dispensaiios are being prOAuded 
AAuth nurses and inid-Avives and 
additional dispensaries are being 
planned. 

. liail-cum-Koad transport has 
been ' organised with a fl eet of 
passenger buses plying betAveen 
various centres in districts. 
Asphalting of iTunk roads and , 
recon struction of district roads is ■' 
being planned. 

REFERENPtTM 

In order to determine the , 
fettered choice- of the people 
wheth er they wish ; Sfate. to 

. accede: to The Dominion pf Paldstail ' 
or the Dominion of India, a 
referendum was taken, after wide 
notification, on February, 20, 1 948 * . 
on the specific issue. The referen- 
dtun was conducted by the Judicial 
Commissioner for the Western 
India and Gujarat States Region,;. , 
C, B. Nagarkar, I. C.S., assisted; , 
by a Referendum Officer B;. D. . 
Pandit. Out of the total registered 
voters numbering 2,01,457 through-. , 
out the Junagadh State, 1,90,870; ,; 
exercised their votes at 41 1 polling, 
booths. 1 ,90,779 , of these voted in : ; 
favour of accession to the Dominion , 
of India against , 91 in favour of 
the Dominion of Pakistan. The. , 
counting of votes was done in the. ' 
presence of committees of leading ■ 
citizens of the State, both Hindus 
./ahA'Muslfms. 


m 
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K UNKEE is a member of 
tlic Eastern Stales Union. 
It is boiindod on the north 
by Raipur and Drug Dists., on the 
ea.st by Kaipur, on the south by 
Bastar Static, and on the west by 
Drug Dist., Kankor State has a 
pleasant, temjferatc ■ climate. It 
is tho only one of tlio States in 
the: Eastern States Union which 
does not pay tribute. The capital 
of tlie State? is Kaiiker. 



The Ruling Family is Rajput 
Ixdohging to the Somvashi clan. 
The State was founded by Biv 
Kanhar Deo who ruled at Sihawa 
near . Dhaintari in. Raipur Dist* ,. 
. tvb.; p n t 8 o o years . ago , . Souk? ' ; 
‘ j*^n)iaihs of the fort, which he, built ' 

.“ Tlfe iainity lost the Sihawa Pargana 
given away as dowry 
it-to a'Chief ol Bastar who is niarriccl 
ii^Ttitb the kanker Royal Famil5% 
'iEpr some time the Rulers of Kanker 
■were iir Sid jsidiary alliance with 
the Ifalhayvanshi dynasty of 
Clihattisgarh and were thus able 
; to hold the Dhamtary i:ract within 
' their territory. Eater when tin; 
Molu’attas appeared they could 
. keep their possessions only on 
condition that they provided a 
military contingent 500 strong 
whenever needed,,. But in 1S09 the’ 
.State fell on evil days when the . 
..then Chief was .deprived of his 
.possessions. But the misfortune 
i lasted only about ten yoar.s for in . ‘ 
,\i8iS the State was restored to the 
Ruler by the British . Resident 
'Udministcrittg the Nagpur territories . 
vdn payment of an annual tribute of 
,,^.Rs;:5por This tribute too was 
.eVentnah^ remitted in 1833 since 
wlien the State Tias been exempt 


from payment of tribute ;of any 
kind whatever. 1903 ,.marks yet 
another step forward for in that 
year the hereditary title of 
Maharajadhiraj was conferred, on 
the Rulers of Kanker. In 19x1 
the Rulers were granted a personal 
, salute of 9 guns. 








His Highness; Maharajadhiraj 
Bhanupratar Deo, the present ^ 
Ruler, was born on September 1 7, 
:t922. He was educated at the 
Rajkumar Gollcge, and the Mayo 
College/ Ajmer, from where he :was 
graduated. He also took a course 
in administrative training at the 
I.C.S, training camp at Dchra Dun 
bx 1 9,43 ‘ ■ ^ 


,,His Highness is an adopted son 
of his predecessor, Maharajadhiraj 
Lai Komal Deo, and ascended the 
, gadi on December 12, 1927, on the 
latter's death. Seventeen years 
later in 1944, he was formally . 
invested mth full ruling powers.’;' 
To mark the occasion, the State 
remitted a large part of the land 
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levennc wliich was due to it. 
I'he Maharaja<iluraj has one son 
and one daughter. 

The area of Kanker State is 
1,430 sq. miles and a population of 
about 150,000 according to the 
census of 1941. More than half 
the population consists of Gonds 
and the reniamdcr are mostly 
Halbas with a few non-aboriginal 
castes. The annual income based 
on the average of the past three 
years is about Ks. 7,00^000. 

The capital town Kanker is 
situated on the Haipur-Vizia- 
nagararn Road, 86 milos from 
Raipur and 38 miles from Damtari 
and is connected with both these 
' towns by regular bus service. The 
population of Kanker town is about 

State is predomiimntly 
agricultural and the : staple food; qf 
tlie peopie js ride.jr 

; : Departmerd';;.is: 1 ve^ aetiye ^ raiid:;-: 

under its guidaneq the methods of 
cultivation arc gradu ally improying 
' through the use of better seeds and 
implements. The staff does active 
propaganda throughout the year 
and. explains to the cultivators how 
to combat insect pests and prepare 
artifieial manure. , To increase 
production the State also supplies 
the cultivator , with improved 
^ varieties of seeds. The : State has 
started a dairy with Sahiwal cows, 
the ultimate object of which is to 
produce breeding bulls and supply 
them to: the people to improve the , 
breed of the cattle. 

FOREST PEODUGE 

, The State contains 400 sq. miles 
hl iiorest, from :whsch comes the 


major portion of its revenue. * 3 die 
chief j ungle produce are timV»cr, 
bamboos, luirra, lae, tendu leaves 
and gum. 1 / 1 z of tlie hurra which 
is produced in the whole of India 
comes from Kanker and the (piality 
of tlic product Is also extroniely 
high . Wi til a vie w to f urtli qr 
development a regular wruking 
plan lias 1 leen prepared and iibout 
230 sq. miles of the forest Iiave 
already been. surveyed and 
demarcated. 

His Highness made himself 
exceedingly popular in all parts of 
the State soon after his accession 
to power by the iiitroductiori of a 
series of reforms which included the 
grant of forest concessious, estab-' 
lishvneut of village panchayatSi ' 
development of cornmunicatiensi 
i n tr o d u c t i 0 u of constitutional' 
reforms, opening of State temples 
; f or Tjatij ans, and ; the; irihuguratiori 

the welfaihhhd uplif t of ;the^ 

; . ^ His Hig^^ : acceded ; to 

; the Indian 'Unian and has signed a: ,; 
^oSfahdstilTi^greeinerit* t 

: Being himself a ^highly ; educated 
and enlightened indcr the ;Mahataja-;^ 
dhirajV pays paiTicviIar : attention to ^ 
the Hprea d of : education. Ihimary 
educatioh is entirely' Tree Avhilo in ■ ; 
, the high school local students are 
elxarged only a nominal fee, There 
are 34 primary schools, iii the State / 
ihcluding one for girls and according;: 
'to the : new five year plan 5 new 
: : schools are to be :opened every, year. . 
There is ab'eady one full-hedged ^ 
high school located in a magnificent; ;; 

, building 'which is affiliated tq thm'; 
C.P, Education Board. 

School is also remarkable^ ; 
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provi{ 3 cs cO'C<lucation, a novel 
institution in tliis part of tlie 
country. Further, a new Anglo- 
Vernaciilar Middle School has been 
started . lit Bhanupratappur, the 
. headquarters of the Tchsil of the 
aame name. 

dVredical facilities for the rural 
people have not escaped His 
■Highness' attention' either. There 
.is already a fully equipped, hospital 
at Hanker in charge of a cbmpetexit 
State stirgeqii besides five brahch 
dispensaries in the interior, every 
one of which is in charge of a well- 
qualified medical man. There is 
also a V eterinary Department with 

ThkeiF't^ 

-breaks of; i epidemics among the 

la a social sense: too the State 
is very much alive. There i.s 
some social activity or other all 
the year round. Hanker has . a 
.fully equipped club, Kbmel Deo 
Clubj n amed .after the late :R uler 
which provides facilities for indoor- 
and outdoor games. The Club has 
also a : welhequipped -library and 
reading-room. 

DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 

' A hve-year post-war development 
scheme has been prepared to meet 
some of the crying needs of ' the 
present day. TJiis . scheme aims 
at the. - devekipnient of commu- 
mcations, . expansion of education, 
imjirovetnent of agriculture includ- 
ing. cattle-breeding, the opening of 
grain : banks, the construction of 
irrigation projects, ;the improve- 
ment of pisciculture, the extension 


of medical and vetorinary depart- 
ments, the reorganization of the 
police and forest services and the 
exparrsion of the power house. 


ilDMlNISTRATION 

Goniing to the question of 
■ political Organization we. find that 
the Maharajadlriraj was one of the 
/first among' the Rulers: of; the 
Eastern StatesTXnion to introduce 
responsible government in response 
: to : popular demand. ' The adfriinis- 
tratiojii is carried on by . a .State 
Coiiiicii of four members including 
, the ,Mahara.j adhiraj who is th e 
: '^resident and the Dewan who i,s 
the Vice-President. Tlie other two 
m who are chosen by the 

State: Assembly and arc responsible 
to it are designated Uevehue and : 
General Meinbcr ; rc.^^pectiyely.^^/.: H 
; is worthy of note that though the ; 
ininisters chosen 

wanted only the portfolio of civil, 
supply they were entrusted with : 
other important portfolios like 
Kevenue, Excise, Education, 
Agriculture and iVfunicipality in 
addition so that they might effect 
far-reaching improvements in their 
re.spective spheres for the- welfare 
of . the people. This ^ generous offer 
satisfied the Assembly which agreed 
to work the new Gonstitution for at ; 
least three years. 

The Legislative A.sscmbly itself 
consists of 25 members of whom 
the majority are elected. Plis 
Highness is the President of the 
Assembly while the Deputy 
.President is a non-official. 


Deivan , 

B.L. 


T, Mahapatro, B.A., 




\Revenue Member : R. K. 

General Member : C. -S. Lahreb, 
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-ilPUHTHilLJl STATE lies in 
the Province of East Punjab 
between the rivers Sutlej and 
Beas. The Maharaja traces his 
family histoiy back some goo 
odd years, when the foundations of 
his State were laid by Rana Kapur, 
a member of the Rajput ruling 
dynasty of Jaisalmer. The Maha- 
raja has a unique position among 
the Sikh ruling princes of India as 
both the head of an important State 
and the premier Taluqdar of Oudh. 



Major-General His PIighness 
Maharaja Jagatjit Singh BAnA- 
■Dvim, G.C.S.I. (1911), G.C.l.E- 
(igi8), G,B,E. {1927), the present 
Ruler of Kapurthala^ was born on 
November 23, 1872, son of His late 
Highness Raj a-i-Rajgan ^ Kharak 
Singh of: Kapurthala. His High- 
.ness was carefully brought up and . 
i*eceived a liberal education, lie 
has five sons and one daughter. 
The eldest son and : Heir- Apparent 
Shri Tik^^^ Paramjit Singh;/, 

was born on May I g, 1892. 

The area of the State is 661 sq. 

; milesv ; It K population; of 

' 3,78,380^ and a revenue gf about 

Ks. .70,00,000 including Oudh 

:;iRstates;4v:The;^!; :$tate 


to the Imliaii Union. 

His Highness owns landed pro- 
perty in tile United Provinces of an 
approximate area of 700 .sq. miles 
with a population of over 56,000, , 
I?ai Bahadur Diwan Sunder Dass, 
M.B.E,, being the Manager. 

Architecture is one of His High- , 
ness' great hobbies. He has always 
evinced a keen interest in . Hie 
educational matters of the State. 
Agriculture has received .special 
attention. 

DECORATIONS 

HiS' Plighness was created a 
G.B.E. on the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee. He was an 
Honorary Colonel of the 3/iith 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs) ; was 
promoted to Major-General in ; 
June 194S. : He received the Grand 
Cross of the Legion d’Honneur ; 
from the lA'ench Government in r 
1924 ; also awarded Grand Cordon;: : 
of the Order of the Nile; Tirahci;’^^^; 
Cordon of the Order of Mgroceo,; , : . 
Grand Gordon :bf the Order pf Tupls, ;/..: 

^ . :|Grahd 2; 

Order of : 

Order of ^ Iran ;/ thrice represented 
Indian vPnnces -hnd Tndia on the; 
League,'”: of' . ; Kations . in / 1 926 , i piy . 
arid tgrig^ ■ His Highness celebrated^ ; 
the Golden , Jubilee; of his reign 
in 192 7, Rianiottd J ubilee in 1937 
and: 70th year ; of his reign in, 1947, ; 
His Highness TiaeJ the honour pi ; 
a tteuclihg ■ the Silver J ubilee of His ; 
late . Ma j eaty in : ■ 1 935^, and the : ■ : 
Coronation of Their Majesties 
George : VI and Queen, Elizabeth in i; 
London in 1937; Appointed MriiU" 
ber, India Defence Council iri 

'isfferE:CcoxiNciL 

XiKKA Raja Paramjit/,,; 
SiNonj President ; Mah arajivUMar 
Karamjit Singh.; Vice-PresideniQlj^ 
Meinbers ;;; Major MAKARAjROMAHg/; 
, A J; IT S I NGH ; T) 1 W AN; B A HAP 
Laichp AT: IlAt 


itt 
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the premier 
jC Slate ill tlic Southern 
Marat ha Country, lies be- 
tween N, Lat, 15^50' and i y^xo' and 
E. Long, and 74"*44'. It is 

bomicled on the east by the 
Patwardhan States (now merged in 
Bombay Province) and part of 
Belgaum District of i^omliay Pro- 
vince ; on the west by Hatnagiri 
District ; on the north by Satara 
District ; and on the sputlv by 
SawaiiDvadi State (also merged) and 
Belgaum Di.strict. It represents tire 
only surviving portion of the 
Maratha Empire founded by Shivaji 
the Great. It enjoys the right to 
send its own representative to the , 
Indian Constituent Assembly , : , • . 



' Ifis Highness Majoh Simi vSiu Shahahi 

CllHATRAPAU ifAUARAJASAHEB, B-A, G.C.SJ., 
the prftsent, KuRt of . Holhapur, was hprn on 
April 4, iQio, Ho asronded thti ^udi by aclop- 
>0^ 1947, Ho was A.b.C. to ! 

H,M. the King,' aiul Ruler e £ Dewas ( Sr.) Sta te 
; . :;bel!«rG adoi>Hou. He served with distinction 
' - in the- fighting in World War II, s 

i;:; Theiii-ea of the State is 3,230 square miles. 
V;;: It haf a popiUation of about x,092.046acf;qrd- 
Jv.' ing tb the. 1941 ; census, of whoni about 
' ^ ‘ 5»54i937 are inaies and -5,37,109 are iemales. 

' is entitled to a dynastic salute of 19 

- ' guns, . The State has acceded to the 
^^DoGoioion df India, 
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COMMERCE ANB INBRSTRIES 

Industrially the State is sufficiently ad« 
vanced. There are the Shahu Sjrinning ami 
Weaving Mill, the Kolh.apur Sugar Mills, the . 
Kolhapur State Kly., the Match Factory, a 
Tobacco Factory and the Radhanagri Hydro- 
Electric Works (in progress), an Electric Power . 
House and niuiierous other private industrial , , 
concerns existing in the State, Kolhapur 
City, Jaysingpur and Gadhiuglaj are also im- 
portant commercial and trading centres hand- 
ling export and import on a large serde of 
grains, gur, tobacco, groimd-nuta, oibeeds, 
hides, etc. 

The princi till crops are rice, nagali> 
worry, and other millets, sugar'Oaue 'Uud 
ground-nut, Jo\var, bzijri, chillies, tobacco 
and cotton. The west zone is remarkable 
for lls dense forest and games of all kinds. ; 

The State has minerals . particularly 
bauxite, the deposits of W'hlob; are some of 
the richest, hncRt and most extensive in the 
whole world. They are capable of pror 
fitablo exploitation in view of the facility 
for generating hydro-eloctric power in the : 
many rivers in the vidn^ 

CONSTITlTTIONilli REFORMS 

Constitutional reforms of a far. reaGhing 
nature were announced at the time of ;the 
formal ‘ Kajyabhishck ■ of , the. present' 
Maharaja, which was held on Jumv I* 19 ^ 7 - 
Subject to certain reservations the Executive: 
Council was expanded to include a majority 
of elected members of the i.egisiature to 
whoni they were made responsible. On 
basara Day elated 24th October 1947, His 
Highness announced further reforms and 
finally on November 19, 1947 an Interim 
Goyernment w’as formed of eight Ministers 
(including the pjime Minister nominated 
by His Highness), four Ministers belonging 
to the Praja Parishad and two representing 
tiie Kolhapur Legislative Assembly and one 
of the Scheduled Castes, Kespoiisible 
Government, subject to some specified 
resei vations agreed to by the Praja Parishad 
was thereby inaugurated. Elections for a 
Constituent Assembly to determine the 
State's future constitution 1$ to be held very . 
shortly. The Prime Minister is in ! charge . 
of the* Reserved subjects only, i,e., Political v ^ ^ 
relations,: Foreign AiTair.s, Anuy, the Privy - -i 
Purse of the Ruler and his household and 
certain specitied safeguards as to alienations 
including .Taghirs. The Ministry fimctions ' 
; on the basis of joint responsibility. v -.li 

At the time of writing,, following , 
discussions between the Maharaja and the 
Secretary to the Indian States Ministry, on r 
the disturbances svhich occurred in Kolhapur 
after Mahatma Gandhi’s a.ssassinati6n, His : 
Highness has agreed to a re<iuest from the . ; • 
Government of India to dissolve the present ■ 
Ministry, to facilitate an impartial and ' , . 
independent inquiry and to appoint an Ad- . 4 
ministrator who would be in charge of the . 
transferred subjects while the reserved ones 
would be administered by the Prime Minister as 
before. Capt. V. Nanjappa, I.C Si, the Collcc-^.^ 
tor of Nusik took over the charge as Adininis-;: . ,'4 
trator, with effect from 22nd March, 19484- C 
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K OTAH state is situated in 

S o u t h E a s t H a j p u t a n a 
bounded on the nortli by 
Tonk, Jaipur State and tlie District 
of Mathura, on the east by Gwalior 
State, on the west by Bundi, Udai- 
pur and Indore, and on the south by 
Rajghar and Khilchipur. 



Col, His Highness Maharaja- 
DHIRAJ Mahx Mahehdra Maharao 
Raja Shri Hhim Singh ji Sahib 
Bahadur Maharao of ];<otah,, the 
present Ruler was born in 1905! and 
ascended the gacU in 1940, He was 
educated at Mayo College,' Ajmer, . 
and married a daughter oi; His late 
Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur of Bikaner in X930.,> 

The Heir- Apparent Maharaj Ku- 
mar Brijraj Singhji Sahib was born 
on2ist X^'ebruary 1934. 

/The ruling family belongs to 
the. Hara sect of Chau ban 
Rajputs and is an offshoot of 
the Bundi family. Kotah State 
came into existence about 
1 625 during the reign of M a d h, o 
Siiighji, second son of Rao Rataii 
of Bundi. 

■ Area of the State is 5; 684 sq. 
miles with a population of 777,398; 
Revenue (from 1941 •'4« to 1945-4^) 


Ks. 63,?l9,235 (lufit five years* 
average); salute 17 guns. 

Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion iji the State, and there are two 
big maudis from whore grain atid 
oilseeds are exported. The pro- 
poscid Chambal Hydro-electric Pror 
ject is expected to irrigate a vast 
area of laud and run numerous 
industries. 

/i'he State is famous for the maim*- 
facturc of fine niusiin known an 
“ Doria cloth 

EDUCATION 

There is a First Grade Od lege 
affiliated to tlio Rajputaiia Univer- 
sity, five High Schools, includiug 
one Girls/Higii Sduxd at Kotah and 
215 other schools out of which one 
is a Teachers' 'rraining School and 
25 Vernacular Schools for girls. 
Co ns e( j u en t on the ]"> assin g of the 
Kotah State Compulsory Educa- 
tion Act 1946, compulsory educa- 
tion has been introduced in the city 
of Kotah with effect from the lith- 
August. 1947, 

I’lie S t a to nin iiita ins 3 6 - d i spensari ys i acliid/ 
iiig one hospital: for women in Ko tab jpr oi^er, - 
and subsidizes a hiuniber ;of practitioners in^ 
/ indigenous ■ 4 nc<Htanes, : The niijinber of . Co- 
operative Sooieties as on Is i586t 

The Nagda^Muttra section of the B. B. & C. 
i I, Rly. and a portion of the Bina Baran Rail- 
way run/ tbi'oughthh vState, a length of ‘33 
^inilos the: latter being , owned by the State. 
The Cxiphal, Kotah, lies on the J 3 . 1 : 

: Kailwa>> Other Trading eoutres are Banin 
and Raihganj Maridi. 

; 'I'hcre is a regular hierarchy of jud iciEd courts 
ironx the High Cotirt down to the Village Pati- 
chayats, established ' to provide cheap land 
: prompt justice in t>etty cases of prescribed ,; 
nature. The High Court was established in 
^13 39- Justice is administered according to 
Ihws codified liy the : State Government and - 
tile spirit of the j.nw in force in India. , 

' Xh«i Kotah State is represented on the Indian 
Constituent Assembly by Lt.- Col, Kr, Dalel ’ 
Singhji, M.A., and ha$ acceded to the Indian 
Union. ' - . 

ADMINISTRATION 

; Adininistratiou is earned on by Hia Highr, 
ness with the assistance of a State Council of, 
five ministeis constituted ms follows : 

Prmihnfr, H.: H. this Mauakao Saiub; 
Bakador ; Vite-Pmideni & Prime Miniver :: 
S. N, Mkhta, JX.S.; Home Minnieri. 
Haj Chandra ySenjv of Kunapi ; 
imnt Minister : N, L. Iva, B.A., BiBi;,'!;; 
M.I.E. (India) ; Kevenw & Civil Supplieiiy} 
Ministeri TiiAKUii Mahendka SiKCiiji'KA.HA*ib 
WAT ; Minisier-in-waUins , Lt.-Coi,; . k** > ' 
Dalei. Sin CXI jr, , . ' • 
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^UTCH STATE is bounded 
on the north and north-west 
by Sind, on the east by 
the Palanpur , Agency, on the 
south by Kathiawar and on the 
'south-west by the Indian Ocean, 
Whichever way one looks at the 
State, eitlier from its isolated 
position, or its distinctive dialect 
or the strong feeling of loj'-alty 
ryhich the people have for the Ruler, 
Kutoh has more of the elements of 
a separate unit than , any other 
State in Western liidla. The capital 
of the vState is Bhuj , founded in 

1549. 




The earliest historical record 
of the State is found in Greek 
writings. Its modern history, 
however, dates from its conquest 
by the Sind tribe of Summa Rajputs 
in the thirteenth century. This 
tribe later came to be known as 
Jadeja, that is to say, the children 
.of'Jada the reputed founder of the 
/ Thus the l^laharao of Kutch 


has. always been recognised as the 
head of the Jadeja clan of 
Rajputs, 

After their initial victories the 
Jadejas gradually spread them* 
selves into the various parts of 
the Peninsula till at la&t early in 
the 16 th century Maharao Shri 
Khengarji I became the first ruler 
of the whole of Kutch with the 
designation Maharao, 

THE EULER 

MahairaIa XlmnAj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Mabansinuji 

S.AVAI BAHADURv-Maharao of Kutch, 
the ■ present Ruler, ■was born on 
October li, 1909 and was educated 
, privately. He married, Maharaj 
. Kunvari Shri Rajendra Kunyor Ba ■ 
of Kishaugarh and has thted sons 
; and two daughters. 

His Highness p ersmial ly takes 
active interest in the administration 
and has often represented the State 
in discussions with the Government 
of India on major problems affect- 
ing Kutch . He has travelled widen 
ly in Europe and Africa and : is 
keenly interested In Indian philo** ; 
Sophy, Among his recreations are 
riding, pigsticking and shikar. 
He is a tennis player of note. 

The Maharao has 2 brothers and 
sisters. His younger brother 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Fatchsingji 
was born in 1 020 and the youngest 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Himmatsiuhji . 
’ was box'n in 1928. 

Maharaj Kumar Slirec Prithvi- 
rajji, the eldest son of His Highness,: 
is the Heir- Apparent and is at 
present receiving education at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. ' , 
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The Maharaja in entitled to a 
permanent salute of 17 guns and a 
local salute of 19 guns. 

The area of the State of Kutch 
is i7;225 sq, miles including the 
two Ranns which have an 
area of about 9,000 sq. miles. 
The population of the State is# 
according to the census of 1941, 
500,800. The average annual 
revenue is about Ks. 70,00,000 
(Krs. 2,10,00,000). 

PKODirCE 

There is a fair proportion of good 
arable land , in Kutch and wheat, ‘ 
barky and cot ton are - cultivated . ' 
Irrigation has been well, developed 
and there are Today 18 dams 
irrigating , an area ^ of , 6,375 
ncres, 

The State is rich in gypsum, 
/.clays and limestone and., has 
' fairly large deposits of iron and 
lignite, 


As for occupations other than 
agriculture ancl mining, there are 
the beautiful embroidery and silver- 
work, for which. Kutch is chiehy 
noted. Silk and cotton textiles 
arc also , of some importance, ^ 
The main industrial establishments 
in Kutch are the United Salt Works, 
.the Anjar vSpinning and Weaving 
Mill, - the Kutch Oil and Allied 
. Industries, the KuLcli Match 
Works,, and , the Mcraw Metal 

commjmcAHiom 

. There are 72 miles of raihvay 
.in -the State and 27b miles, of road. 
But goods are mostly ' earned by 


sea in country craft, the 
import and export centres 
Mandvi and i'una, The 
has a modern port in Kaiidla 
is a natural harbour. The 
has a reinforced concrete pier 
which large ocean going 
can lie, and the water at 
approaches is both smooth 
deep. 

Both primary and secor 
education are free in the t: 
There are altogether 625 sc 
with 27,300 names on the 
Medical relief is just as exte: 
with 6 Government hospitals 
14 Government dispensaries# 
pensing medicine and advice. 


V ja.DMmiSTEOTt>N . 

Pasi^ing next to political oi 
isation We find tlrat the aiitbp: 
, are . anxious . to keep in. harr 
witli the spirit of the timesi-’ I 
. self *go vernmen t is air eady f unc 
ing ill the major towns of the S 
where there are mmiicipal b^ 
with elected majorities and eU 
non-official Presidents. As foi 
■ rural areas a Gram Panchayat 
has j tist received the Ruler's as 
and has become law. Under 
: Act there will be a Gram Fanch- 
in every village with a popula 
of 300 and over. lake the M 
^ cipalities the , Pancliayats will ! 
elected majorities and ,elc 
Presidents, 

In keeping with the political ti 
all over the country, His High 
has declared, his intention to g 
full Responsible Government; h 
people as early as possibie* , 
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L iUCHTilE , STMK in Eawt 
Katliiuwjiv Jkss between 
Ni )i tli I^a t . 2 2 ‘^|<J ' and 2 3'' an d 
•Haat Long. jr‘*\iy and 
coiisist.s oi' two distinct ))ortions, 
Than and Lakhtat together with 
aoine outlying villa gC3 in tAluneda- 
. bad Bist. The Riiier is descended 
from the ,Phraiigadhva House. 
Tiio capital of tlie State is Laklitar, 





lilt; 


im 


Thakork Saheb Siiri Indra- 
SJNOHjr SA]iJ:cn of Lahktar, was 
April 13, 1 907. He was 
educated at the .Rajliumar College, 
He married in 1926 Bai 
A .Shri Yijayakuuvcrba , Sahoba, 
.daughter of the late Raoiji Shri, 
■V . Taktasinliji Saheb of Mansa. He 
ascended iho gaiii on July 2, 1940 
: , on. tlie death of his fathd*. The 
f; Heir- Apparent Yuvraj Saheb Shri 
, . Balbhaclrasinhji Saheb was barn 
; r'; .on November .19, 19^9-. He is* now 
'5iudyi.ng at a leading college in 
■SC .Bombay. The Thakorc Saheb has 
alao two daughters. 

/'■'.i?; X Thakoj'e Saheb is a ruler 
; >of very progressive views and 
i;..%akea • a,, keen: interest -in the 
' ' administration of the State. 

; There is jx 6 capital punishment in 




The area of the State h 247.4 sq. 
miles and the i^opulation is over 
30,000. Th e annual income of 
the State is about five lakhs. 


The main occupation of the 
people is agriculture. Cotton is 
also grown, besides the usual 
food grains. 


In Lakh tar there are three 
ginning factories, one pressing 
factory and one oil mill, while 
Thangadh, the other town, is 
famous for its fmc pottery works. 
L a k h t a r 's chief link with the 
rest pf India is the :B. .B. & G, 1 . 
Railway, the capital itself being a 
station pn the Itailvyay's metre* 
gauge section, ; ry 

Like - ail progre.syi ve .states 
' Lakhtar ; devotes special att eution 
to education. The State has one 
high schocil affiliated to the Bombay 
Uniyorsity, 2 middle schools, 9 
vernacular schools for boys, and 
2 for girls. To encourage higher 
education, tlie State has established 
.a permanent fund, and 15 scholar- 
ships are awarded for further study 
in Arts, Agriculture, Medieuw 
otlier technical subjects every yeai% 


ADMINI; 


ON 


The .State has a rc[yeiiontat ive constitution 
the purpose of ’wliich is to .associate the people 
more closely with the adminiatralion. The 
judidaiy is iiidepemieat of tlio oxecutive. 

Ikwan ; R , P. Sbiikla, High Court Pleader; 
lievenmy Karhhari : M . S. Kaval ; Popular : 
Miniaers ; T. C. Trivedi : h- V. Kana ; Pr<jst- 
dmty tegiaalive A^^cmHy ; J. P. Shah, 
Advocate ; Chivf Medkdl Ojjkcr : D. M, 
Shahj, M.B.B.S. ; iidncff/ioKrti Officer: B. P, 
Vyas, B.A. ; Assistant Medical Ojlwer: Q. J>. 
Rana ; AccfuwdA- Officer : K. N. . Mehta ; ' 
Thangadh Mdhalkari : 0. M. Vyas ; Supdt. 
of Police: M. M. RaiKi (Retired Agency. 
Police Olticer) ; JIasur Shirestedar: .P, G., . 
Shah, Advocate ; State Survey Officer : P. H. ' 
Pathuk ; Raynsal Adhihari : L. K. Gohd, 


Uuzur Court Judge : Q, Q, Sanghavi,' 
Advor^ate, W.I.S, .Agency ; $ar Nyayadhhh , 

{ District (S- Sessions Judge ) ; U. K. Mehta, 
B.A.jLL.B.; Lakhtar NyayadUsh {Civil 
Judge & First Class Magistrate).: M, H. 
Shah, B.A,, LL.B. ; Thangadh Nyayadhish ' 
{Civil Judge 6^ First Class Magistrate) : 

,r. Ah iihatt, B.A., LL.B.; Huzur Court ^ 
Registrar: M. K, Shah, B.A., LL.B. ; Thfingddh ;■ 
Medical OJflcori J. IL Mehta, L.UJh dfc B. 
(Bom.), ^ • : 
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KUni STATE is situated 
in Kathiawar betweeii north 
latitude 2i°i4^ and 21.^45^ 
and east longitude 71 ”23"“ and 
7 i“ 32'. The Killers are Gohel 
Rajputs and are the descendants of 
.Sejakji, the common ancestor of 
Bhavnagar, Falitana and Lathi. 
The capital of the State is Lathi. 



Th AKORE SAHEB. SnRX’ PRAIILAB- 

Ruler wais bom on March 3X',: 19x2.; 
He was /educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. He ascended the 
gddi on October 14. 191 S and after 
a course of traiiiing in adiniiiistra^ ' 
tion in the Wankaner State was 
jnyestod with full ruling powers 
On February 19, 1931. He 

lias married Surya Kunverba 
Saheba; a daughter of the late 
Thakoro Saheb of Kotda-Sangani. 
The H eir- A ppar ent K S. 
Bhupendrasinhji \^as born on 
November 27, 1935. 

The of the State is , 48 sq,. 
pnles and the population .10,812, 
The annual revenue is Ks. 4,67,000. ^ 
Vi Lathi is agricuittiral, the chief 
crppa being jawar; bajri, groundnut,' 
’W^heat, ' gram, pulses, chillies and 


Tile most important industries: 
are ^ hand-doom 'vveavi ng, c otton 
ginning and the productiqn of 
edible oil. The chief exports are 
grain, seeds and oi 1 , hand-wo ven ^ 
cloth, pottery, gur, hides an.d skins 
and the chief imports miU cloth, 
sugar andluxury goods. 

As for communieatiDiis, the 
G on dal State Railway passes 
through Lathi town, and there are 
motor services which connect Lathi 
with Amreli, Rajkot, Dainuagar 
and other places. 

Among post-war plans are 
included the constructidu of a new 
hospital, high school, waterworks, 
drainage, roads and houses. A 
cinema Which was part of the post- 
war programme is already function- 

> V : Primary* education is free. > 

V/vd/TlieVac^ parried. /on 

>/ ;:by 

: j^ubrnitted / to the ■ ; Thakore Saheb 

> .by.: ® //noxi-dfhci^ ; ; 'mombera^ of 

V;.ibkbha/:ydhch:Vwak/i:forinecl:-:^ 

/ M 

^ / w niajorityv : There 

is/ also. : another Sabha in the , States 
c:®ed : whicli ■ 

: deals/: ' with problems;:: aRecting the 
. Sdciai and : ecohoihic^^' u 
/ cultivafeorsi^ Thia, Sabha has been: 
functioiiing since x 937/ ’ . v:.,.: 

Wgh: Comt 

/ M. ■ BuCir, B, A.,:Xt.,B. 

Political ■ Councillor : Bavalal 
Uttamram 'Ufabryay. , 

: Peoeniia and Finance Councillor '; ; 

pRABHUOAS Vashram Shah. 

Public Works and LMmicipdl > 
OomciUor : Isu^ally Tyabally. : 
v/^oRA,//;. /,::/;/ V;,':^/.:;^ 

. , Medical Officer ; i)R . P . K. D a v e , 

Sdr Myayad^ : M. A. Mehta, 

/ ;bA&;^h.B.:^ // ::v ■■■'/ / : :;v/://:/ ; -;A./d 
/ ■ ’ Acting Educational Officer ; 

; ISEmRBAB G, VA^AVDA, B.A, ; c/:?V 
: / Sui>eriniendent of Police ■: BHAHjiil: 
,:,:;:BHtJRAjibptAkiq/ /c v/v 
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L OTilWTOJ^ ST^TK is 
Fitiiated In the Gujarat 
Slates f^roiip. The Rulers 
belong to the illustrious clan 
■of Solanld Rajputs, descended 
from Sidhraj Jaysinh Beo of 
Anhilwad Patan, once the Emperor 
of Gujarat, Ciitcli and Kathiawar, 
Lunawada is the capital of thd 
State.,.'', 


IlSii 

^lil 



CApt,.' ^His 

Shri ViRBiiADRASiNHji, the presciit 
Maharana Saheb of: Eunawada 
State, ’ was born .in 191 o* Pf 0 
;'ascehd6d 


liis Highness was educated’ at 


B ,;,, , Mayo College, Ajmer, Ho under- 

training'^ -at - : Dehra- 


; r, ibtpi axxd joined the Welsh Regiment 
' for acquiring practical training in 
J); :persohaliy ' 


He is the recipient of 1939-45' 
Star, Italian Star, Indian Service':; 
Medal and War Medal. 


The Maharana married Maharani 1 - 
Saheba Shri Munherkunverba, : 
daughter of Capfc. H. PL Maharana , ; ■ 
Raj Saheb Shri Sir Amarsinhji, 1 
ICC.S.I., K.CJ,E., ofWankaner ;! 
'States: : in T931, J i?'; 


Hi.s Highness is held in high ' 
esteem among the Rajputs of the . 
Rewakantha and Ranchmahals and 
has been endeayouring to help the 
social uplift and educational. ' f; 
activities of the Rajputs of the '^ 
!, :heighbptiihg';*r areas^;^ 

■;;p?gapisatipn::':V^ 

:^:thb',;; jRegpicy/^ ." the twb:®| 

:;Guj^rat States of Chhota-Udaipur i'?:: 
'hnii;- Balasinor, * ■' 


: : The area of the State is 38$ 
miles, its population 1,05,318 and 
its revenue Rs. r4, 00,000. The ;| 
Ruler is entitled to a dynasric il 


salute of ,9 guns. The State y 


has acceded to the Dominion, u 

■';Of'vIhdiav:.K; 


Industrially the State is 
off. .There are at- present:; ;! a ■. 
match factory, leather factory, 
rice, oil- and pulse mills and .; a.; 
saw mill. - Possibilities ; a;re , being 
explored for the establishment '■ 
of a sugar Tactory and texiil® " 
mill in the State, Post-war develop-' ; 
meat schemes are being tindertaitceii, ; 


and the town of Lunawada ^ 
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shortly havo the beneht of cement 
roads and an additional hospital 
with the latest equipment. The 
State is rich in forests and is 
considered a paradise for shikaris. 

Primary and secondary education 
and medical aid are given, free 
throughout the State. 

„ Lunawada, the capital of the 
State, is also a railway station, 
25 miles from Godbra on the 
Bombay-Delhi route of the 
B. B. Sc C. r. Rly. The State 
abounds in very beautiful and 
.attractive natural scenery. 
Bunawada and other important 
places are connected by good roads, 
:£ind a pucca metalled road runs 
' between Lunawada and Godhra 



■'•The Maharana Saheb has three 
cons. Maharajkumar Shrl Bhupen- 
drasinhji, the eldest son and 
Heir-Apparent, was born on Oct- 
ober 14, 1934. Rajkumar , Shri 


Dhirendrasinbji and Rajkuniar Shn 
Pushpendrasinhji were born on 
December 25, 1935 and January 31, 
3:937, respectively, All the three 
sons are studying in the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

mMINlSTEOTXOK 
The administration of the State 
is conducted by the Maharana 
Saheb with the assistance of a 
State Council of which His 
Highness is the President. 
Dewan and Foreign and Poliiicat 
Member : A. P. Shah, B.A. 

( Hons,), Advocate ; Wanr and 
Home Member : Maharaj Pravin- 
siNHji ] Popular Member : L, K. 
Patel ; Naih Dewan ^ and gtli : 
Member: Maharaj Virvikram- 
siNHji; Chief Secretary: H. K. 
Kahabar, 

raiNClEAIi OFFICERS 

High Court Judge : N. H. 

Patwaki, B.A., BL.B., Solicitor; 
District and Sessions Judge : 
Y. A. Mehta, B.A., ‘LL.B. ; 
District Magisif ate ; H. P. Rathod, 
B.A., LL.B. ; Nyayadhish md 
F, C, Magistrate : G. PL , 

Anahdjiwala, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Private Secretary : M. V. I^awar, . 
B,Sc. ; Ag. State Engineer : ' 
T. P. Panchal ; Police Superin- 
tendent : S. M. 3?andya ; Chief 
Medical Officer : Dr. N. D. 
Shah, M.B., B.S, ; Pevemie Officer : 

A, R. Dave, B.A. ; Customs Officer : 

B. H. Chatjhan ; Forest Officer : ■ 
S, L. Dave ; Bead Master, S. K, ; 
High School : R, G. Mopi, HA'.', 
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M BNKYmEB, STRTE, 
in KaHiia war, comprises 
an area of 107 sq. miles with 
a popiilatioii of 32,000. The 
revenue is Rs. 1 1 , 90 , ooo 


(average of last five years). 



Khan Saheb Ghulam 
Moinuddin Khan Nawab of 
Manavadar State, is a deS'^ 
Cendant of the illustrious Vz- 
manzai Pathan (Babi) family 
who, since the reign of 
Humayun, have always been 
prominent in the annals of 
jpujarat* 

; Jle was . born on Dec. 22, 
educated at 


Rajknmar College, Rajkol. 
The Nawab succeeded to the 
in 1918 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on 
Nov, 21, 1931. 

He married Sahebzadi Qudsia 
Siddiqa Begum Saheba, sister 
of the present Shaikh . Saheb 
of Mangrol, in October 1933, 

Nawabzada Mohamed Aslam 
IChan Saheb, Heir-Apparent, 
was born on the 15th of March, 
X935. The three other princes 
are N, 2 , Mohamed Fatehuddin 
Khan, N, Z. Mohamed Anees 
Khan, N. Z. Mohamed Idrees 
Khan. 

The administration of the 
State during the minority of 
the Khan Saheb from 1918 to 
1931 was in the hands of Fatima 
Siddiqa Begum Saheba, the 
late mother of the Khan ■ 
Saheb, who was awarded the 

Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal 
by the Government for her ' 
administrative genius which’;, 
was amply demonstrated , 
during her Regency, 
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M ^YTOBHANJ STATB lies be- 
tween N or ih I.atltuclo 2 r. • 1 7 ' 
and 22*34^ Hast Longitudo 
85'4o^and 87- 10' and is bounded on 
the north by the Seraikela State 
and the SinglibUum and Midnapuv 
Districts, on the south by the States 
■ of Keonjliar and Nilgiri £tncr the 
.Districts oi: Balasore, on the cast by 
theMidnapur and Balasore Districts, 
and on the west by the Singhbiiiim 
District and the Kconjhar State. 
Ancient May urbhanj extended over 
the territories of Kolhan and Serai- 
kela States ami parts of the Balasore 
and^ Midnaxmr districts prior to 
■ British conquest of Orissa in 1S03. 
It has sometimes been described as 
the. Switzerland of the East Indian 
Peninsula. The State is rich 
in antiquities. The recent dis- 
covery of certain arclneological 
remain.^ ' testilies to its ancient 
v'Civiliziation and culture. 



Maliajraja Sjh Bhtwj Beo 

The niling family is the head of the 
Bhanja Vansi Kshatriyas of Orissa 
and claims to belong to the solar line. 
The emblem of th e State is a peacock. 
The capital of the State is Baxipada, 

. a progressive town which provides 


Fh./L:r. IBs Highness Maha.- 
KAjA Sir Pratap Chandra Bhanj 
Deo. G.C.I.E,, Maharaja of 
Mayiirbhfinj. was born on February 
18,1901. He was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer and the Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. He 
Avas nuirried on Hovember 25, 1:925, 

: to a daughter of Mahrajkumar 
■ Sardar Singhji of Shahpura* Raj-* 
putana. Pic has two sons and one 
daughter. The name of the Heir- 
Apparent is Tikait Pradeep Chandra 
Bhanj Deo. The Maharaja succeed* 
ed to tlie/?na^ oil April 23, 1928, after 
the death of his elder brother and 
was formally installed on Juno 16, 
1928. .. 

The area of the State is 4/243 sq. 
miles. The population is 9.90.977 
and the revenue Rs. 46.87,000. : 

PROBtCE 

Mayurbhanj is mainly agricuh 
tural, the principal products being 
rice, maize and millet. The chief, 
cash crop is oil-seeds.V There are 
three maj or irrigation works ; ; at^- 
: present and new projeets: are being 
undertaken yearly to provide niofe; 
facilitiea. To help the cultivator : 
the State has opened ^an Agricub. 

, tural Department. , established 
granaries and has passed ■ several 
legislative measures besides making 
annual liberal grants and loans. 

FORESTS 

The famous, SiraiHpal hills 
. attaining a height of neariy 4,000/ 
feet contain varieties of fauna; and 
flora. Diflerent species of timber 
arc fVnmd in these hills, ^ There is 
an extensive Sabiij plantation in the 
State, , Medicinal plants, barks.^ ; 
flowers, fruits and seeds are ex- , 
ported in large quantities. .. Ex- 
periments,; ate being made with 
growing , of exotic species, namely 
teak, xiine, paper mulberry, eucalip- , . 
tus,' sandalwood,, cinchona, tea, 

■ coffee and Sylhet oranges ; an.d . 
tliey have proved successful in , 

■ most cases. 

/The State, is also rich in miner^v;/ 
resources. The mimng of irbh- /i 
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ore nndcrt il^en^ by 'rataf^ u’» one 
of the chief industries of the 
State. A geological survey has 
revealed the existence of large 
deposits of vanadium -bearing mag- 
netite, glass'Sand and kaolin. All 
these resources hfive enabled the 
State to embark on a programme of 
large-scale industrializaiion, X^or 
. instance,; factories for thci produc- 
tion of vanadium, glass, textiles, 
potteries, plasties, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals have been set im. 

. The State does not overlook the 
mierests of its cottage mdustiy 
either. It inas opened an industrial 
school and the products, of the 
Mayurbhanj Tussar Textiles and 
. Cottage Industries have ' received 
wide appreciation both in India and 
;Vab|r<r^dj 


liV'^ itS\sohthciriA|i^fe’the i& : 
fCbnnected^:'^Ayi®^ 

|Irbni; ; ti dh,:^ 

iHttpsa :bh; ’^■thb;’A 
"line of the B; N. HaiXway ; and in 
; the n^ : i.s : : connected 

to India by the B. N. Railway 
Tunning ^ :from Badampahar to 
; Tatanagar. The State is also well 
served by a number of good roads. 


for X'Ray, clinical, chemical and 
microscopic examinations* A fully 
equipped Zenana hospital is also 
attached to it. There is also a 
inaterni ty and child welfare centre 
in the hospital compound.^ THere isj 
an Ayurvedic Dispensary in charge 
of a Kaviraj who looks after pa A 
tionts^ The number of patients thus 
treated yearly is over throe lakhs. 

JLBMINISTEATION 

Mayurbhanj has been developing 
for many decades on progressive 
lines and has evolved anindividiial- 
: ity of its ownAvhicb has stood the : 
test of time and of which it can 
justly be proud. In its constitu- 
tional aspects as well, it has: develop- 
ed a form which is suited to its own 
Conditions; and serves its special 
:;;hedd^ :; ’ ■ ^ ■;’3 


:;Ihdiah;';'IInioh>Ahd-i3vr^ 

Sri Lalmohan Pati. . ' ' ' 


EDUCATION 




The State is very active an the 
nation-building departments of the 
administration. Primary ecluca- 
tian ; is free and vadult education 
forms an important item in rural 
reconstructiom There are four 
Tiigli schools, ; a large mimber of 
primary ^ and middle English schools 
.as well schools, Muktabs, 

/Sanskrit ToLs, special schools 
;and night schools. For , the spread 
:d£ education the State spends about 
./three lakhs , of rupees annu ally. 




; / Tlixdughou the v State there : 
are dispensaries including itinerant 
oiies, and hospitals and leprosy 
; Chnics to ; cater Jdr : the patients, 
t ah;i;r:u|>Ttb^(tet:h //hosgital ' ■ 

the capital with, arrangements 


A Constituent Assembly has : 
been ; : elected, : consisting of 51 
: raembers with the object of framing A 
a; wholly popular form of Govern#” 
ment under the a^gis of the .Ruler 
hilt without any reservation for . 
him, The Assembly elected 
HohUde ;Sri Sarat Chandra I)as> 
Presi'dent of the Mayurbhanj. Praja- 
mandal as the Prime Minister....: 
He formed an Interim Ministry 
for the State on December 10, 1947# 
As an interim arra,ngement pending ' 
the framing of the constitution,. 
the Constituent Assembly is fitnc# / 
tioning as the State Legislature. ; 
. The: executive admimstratTon is; 
being carried on by the. Cbuncil 
of . Ministers responsible to the 
legislature, , ; ■ ’ . , 

The State has four sub-divisibris; ' ^ 
where regular daw 001x11:5 ; have 
been established, v Appeals ; ■ frbni , 
the .subordinate courts are accepted 
in the High Court at the capital 
consisting of three judges ;wlio are ; • 
independent of the executive. There ■ 
is perfect amity amongst difeent ' ;, 
classes and no ; communal .trbubl^^ 
/;ha5;; c7er: V occurred^^: 
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^ 'rNawab Mohammad Sabir QuH Khan 
Bahadur Saldar Jang BUer Jang. 

his eldest son Nawab 
. Mohammad Khan conquered a 
small place and constructed a fort,, 
•which was named by his father as 
' Moharamadgarh. Nawab Moliam* 
mad Khan made Mohammadgarh, 
his cajntal. In 19X2 the admini- 
stration of the State was made 
, over to Nawab Siddiq Quli Khan. 

• , Today Mohammadgarh pays no 

^ f ;;,\tribute to any Stato and has direct 


swra 

in Central India, lies on 

the Malwa Plateau to the 
north-east of Bhopal. Bhonrasa 
State was conquered by I)iler 
Khan who liecaiue Amirul Uniera 
and Nawab. He constructed the 
Kurwai fort and made it his 
capital. On his death, the Stato 
was divided between his two sons. 
The younger son Nawab Ahsan- 
Ullah Khan got the portion %vith 
the old capital Bhonrasa. Both 
the sons became weak and began 
to lose their territories to the 
Mahrattas. Na^vab Ahsau-XJllah 
Khan lost almost all his State 
including the capital Bhonrasa. 


political relations with the Govern- 
ment of l3idia through the Regional 
Cominissionf3r for Central India. 

The present ruler of Mohammad- 
garh, Nawab Mohammad Sabir 
Q tJLI KHAlSf BaHADDU SARDAH 
Jang PitER Jang is the eighth 
ruler of the dynasty, and was horn 
at Bhopal on January 28, 1920. 
His father is Nawab Siddiq Quli 
IGmn Bahadur who abdicateef in 
his favour on August 2 , 1947. His 
mother Nawab AsacH Begum 
belongs to the family of Nawab 
Baqi Mohammad Khan of Bhopal. 

The young Nawab -was educated 
at the Daly College, Indore, where ■ 
he had a distinguished academic 
career. He passed the Senior : 
Cambridge Examination in the. 
first division in 1947. On August 
2, 1947, he was invested with full 
ruling powers at the age of 18^ fb 


The area of the State is about, 

30 sq. miles and^ the population \ 
about 3,000. The average annual ; 

.. income is about Ks. 66,000. 

The State is mainly agricultural, 
the soil being very fertile. Wheat 
is the chief crop,, while among the 
subsidiary , crops are gi*am, rice, 
jowar and sugar-cane. Water for 
cultivation comes from wells and 
from reservoirs formed by building ; 
palas across streams. One draw- 
back, however, which the State is 
trying hard to remedy, is the , 
backward nature of the individuals ■i- 
Xtlltivator. : J 

The Ruler is progressive-minded 
aird the State has ambitious plans . . 
for post-war reconstruction, which 
will include the construction of a 
good school, a hospital and an 
all-weather road through the State . 
for which last the Administration is 
looking to the Central Government 
for help and encouragements '■ . . , 



His Highness, is au all-round 
sportsman and a good shikarn; 

• , The ar^a of tlie . State is 3(57; sq.: 
miles arid ' the population 7 2^447 
The, revenue of the State is , about 


M 0DHOI. SMTB iu the 
Deccan, is situated between 
the Bcigiuiin and Bijapiir 
Distnets of the Jkunljay Broviuoo. 
Mudhoi 1:3 an ancient State dating 
back to 139;. The Huliiig family 
dairns descent from llio Sesotiia 
M ah a ran as of Udaipur, The 
capital of the^State is Mudliol. 


His Highness Sheimanx Raja 
Bhaieav Sink, the present Ruler 
> of Mudhol. was born on October 
; 1929. He was educated at 
Westgate-on*-Soa. Eughiud, the 
'Shri Shivajx Preparatory Military 
School, Poona, and the Dooii 
SchOfd, Dehra Dun. He succeeded 
to the gadi on November 9, 1937 
and' was invested with full ruling 
powers on July 10, 1947. 


< ' : The greater portion of the soil in 

'th© T.;S|athyih:^ 

^ , ’props ,^e' ' cotton, jawar, bajra, 


INDUSTRY 

lndu.stry is repreHOiited by' 
ginning and pressing factories, slate 
worlds and oil expellers. A cement 
and sugar faettuy is also under 
contemplation, H a n d 1 o o nr 
industry is carried on on a large 
scale at Mahalingpur town and a’ 
few other villages. There are over 
3000 handlooms working in the 
State, and the saris which they, 
produce are in great demand in 
the neighbouring districts and the 
Mysore State. 

Miulhol town is connected to the 
Chikodi Road railway station on 
the M. <fe S. M, Railway by a me- 
talled road. There is regular bus 
service between Mudhol town and 
Chikodi Road, 

Primary education is free and 
only very vsmall fees are charged, 
for ' secondaiy ’ education^ > Many ' 
scholarships are also granted to, poor : 
and deserving students,' The' State 
maintains a well-equipped hospital 
and maternity ward at j\'Iiidhol and , 
two dispensaries elsewhere. ; 


As for post-war planning the- 
Goveniiuent of India have been 
approached for the construction of ’ 
the Raybag-Bagaikot .Railway and 
the project is under active con- 
sideration. Negotiations ai'c also ; 
in progress about the establishment 
of a sugar and cement factory in' 
the Stale. Pinallv; though the i 
State itself has no independent . 
irrigation projects iu hand it 
is .so situated that it stands to ^ 
benefit by the Daddi Dam Scheme ' 
of the Government of Bombay if It 
tnaterializos, /'■; 

The Maharaja has declared his 
intention of establishing responsible ‘i 
government in the 'State iinder ihe’..^ 
mgis of the Ruler, Pending the ; 
.establishment- of a new Cons 
tution, the adnrinistration is carried 
on by the Maharaja hinis&; >vitto^^ 
the aid . of an Executive 
consi.sting of the.Dewan; whd 
President ';of^rthe::|^ 
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M YSOBE state is Mirrouixded 
on ix]\ tildes by the ^Madras 
Presiclericy except on tiio 
north and the nortli-west where it is 
bounded by the districts of I> bar war 
and Nortli Canara respectively and 
towards the son tU- west by Coorg. 
The capital of the State is Mysore, 
w'hich is aJso the reskieiicc of the 
Maharaja. : 



Highkbss Sill Sri Java 
Chamarajenbra Wabivar Baha- 
dur. O.C.B. (1046), G.C.S.r. (1945), 
LL.D. (1942). the present Kuler of 
Mysore, was born on July 18, xgio. 
Ha succeeded to the gadi in August ■ 
1940 and rvas invested with full 
ruling powers on September 8, 1940. 
His, Highness was educated at the 
Haharaija’s College, Mysore axirl 
passed his B. A. from the Mysore Uni- 
versity in 193S. He has ' travelled 
extensivoly in the Far East and 
’ Europe, and is an expert musician, 
a keen rider/ Pie jdays tennis and 
racquets and is fond of big game 
shooting. 

The area of the State is 29,474.82 
, square nules, population t 73,29, r4o 
’and annualrevenueRa. 10,16,46,000, 
Mysore has acceded to the Dominion 
'of India and has sent its own repre- 


soaxtatives to the Indian Coarstitueut 
Assembly, 

The chief agricultural products 
are rice, ragi, sugar-cano, coffee, co- 
coannt, arecu, cotton ai>d mulberry. 

Industries nianufacturiug iron 
and steel, cement, paper, sugar, 
cottoii and silk, soaps, chemicals 
raid fortilistu's, sandabv'Qod oil, etc., 
thriv e in the State . Tire only 
a irerraft factory in Ixidifi is situated 
in Bangalore. Mysore is. the prin- 
cipal gold producing centre in India. 

cu u mu n icat i 0 nji; by road as rvell 
as by railwa.y have been rnaintaiiied 
throughout the State. Tliere are 
6,2 73 miles rd road of wiiich 3,05 1 
miles are metalled: The State rail-: 
way comprises of 609 miles of metre 
gauge line and .102 miles narrbw - 
gauge line. There is also a tram 
lim^ luinuing for 36 miles. Mysore 
is also rapidly developing into an 
important air port. 

'Hie St.'itfi ]'« tie voting spediU attention to 
post-wur planning' for which many sciieiuea 
h.-ivu been fonuulutcd. So . far Government 
have sanctioned 80 schemes relating to agricuP 
turn, vetcrinory atid animal huabandty, 
electrical, . railvvays and ; inedicd and public ^ 
health, Ct>voEiixaent . have ordered the 
worldtig of' detHils for tJio, establishment of - 
u rayon factory in the Stale. 

ABMINISTHATION 

; The Maharaja has/ by . n prockmatian; an* 

, noimced tlio establishment : of responsible , 
Gavenarnent in the State, An Interim Popular 
MinisUy has been fornicd with the Dawan, 
ancl9 Ministers responsible to the legislature, 
with a Chief Minister; : The Ministers n 
function as a cabinet with the Devvan and 
act on the basis of : joint responsibility on all 
rnatbiis. . The Interim Ministry has initiated 
the setting up of a constituent assembly com- 
posed of 7h eleeled members of whom 5 are 
Al uslirns and 9 depressed classes, to frame 
the new conslitntion. Tim new constitution 
■ was to have comainto effect on July r, 1948, ■; 
CouNcn-: 01'* Ministers.— : Diwan 
BA iiAums Sm A. Ramaswami Mitdalur, 
K.C.S.T, j Chief Minister : K. Chenoalaraya 
Reddy, B. A,, B.L., Af^hisfers, Finance and 
Industries : H. C. Dasappa, B.A., LL.jB. j law 
and Lnhour: K. T, BjubhvaW Iyenoah, B.A., 
B.h . ; Public Worhs and AariculturerH, Siddiah, 
B.A,,LL,B.;//ome,-T.MARiAPr>A; B.A., LL,B. ; 
Local Sdf'Governmenf : R, CENUHicAaAMiAKj 
Pubtio Health and Excise : Mahmoou Shehiee, 
B.A.iLL.B.jJidnmttoji; D, H. Chandraseeha- 
RAivA, B.A.j BL.B. j City MunicipaUiies and ■ 
Muzrair Rajasevasakta P.SubbaramaSextyj . 
Private Secretary to His Highness 1 Amatyasiro- ■ 
MANX Sir T. Thumboo Cimanv^ Chief Justke: , 
Rajadkarmapraviwa DewajA Bahadur P*#: 
Vekkataramana Raq B.A., < M 
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N aKSINGJlRH STATE in 

Malv/a licB between north 
latitude 23'^35' ami 24''o' 
and east longitude 76^20' and 
7 7 '^i o'. X t is bounded on tiie nor tl i 
by Indore, KUciiipur and Itajgarh 
States, on the east by Maksudam 
garh and Xihopal, on the west by 
Dewas and Gwalior, and on the 
south by Bhopal and G\yaUor, 
The Kulor belongs to the Parniar 
clan of Hajputs. Besides Nar- 
siiigarh which is the capital there 
are three towns vi^., Fachore, 
Khiijner, and Chhapihcra. 


The Maharaja is entitled to a jsalute 


of II guns'. 


His Xlighness has adopted a.s heir .?|! 
Maharajkumar Slu‘i Bhanuprakash. if 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur, the eldest 
son of his youngest uncle, Maharaj > 
Shri . Prabliunath Singhji Sahib ll 
JDharmalankar. The Heir»Appa- . fl 
rent who is in his nineteenth year ;l 
is studying at the Daly College, ;| 

^ Indore, ■ , ■ . . li 



The area of the State is 734 sq. 
miles and the population i, 25/178 
, according to the 1941 census. The 
revenue is, I^s. 10,77,000. 


'"‘'Thd . soil of the State consists-; 
;v;hibstly:hT;the/;^ 
■.Cbrhihbni;Tb::palM^ 

HAcedpiatioh; :■ of: The:;' pedple/ds.'y^gn^ 
eultiirci. ; The principal food ' crops;. - 
are jaWar, wheat, maize and gram;; 
in that - order of iraportarice,- and 1 
the principal casli crop is cotton; ; 
T^he State is the sole proprietbft' 
of the land, villages being leased 
out to fanners who are responsible 
for the assessed revenue ; of tlMt ' 
holdings, 


His Highness Bajah Shri Sir 
Vikr amsingh j i Sahib Bahadur, ^G. 
I.E., the present Euler, was born on 
September sx, 1909. He was edu-, 
cated at the Daly College/ Indore, 
and the Mayo College, Ajmer, He 
- ' ^ also spent a year in Bangalore where 
. he . received his administrative 
. ' training under the Mysore Govern*^ 
i. meat In J uly 1 928 he paid a visit 
•to England, Scotland and .France* 
In June 1929 he married a daughter 
, of the late, "Euler of Cutch. He 
; \hscended on April 23, 1924 

; . and was invested with full, powers 


To develop the industrial resoup 
ces of the . State, a technical aiidi 
economic advisor has been appoint-, 
cd. A Bank called the Hind States 
Bank has also been started under 
the patronage of the Maharaja 
Sahib Bahadur, 


-Karsingarh is>. well served by 
net-work of motor roads. ' ;The;l 
nearest rail-heads are Bhopal 52V-I 
iniles and Sehore 44 miles. Nar^l 
singarh is also only 21 miles froin.>: 


Biaora on the Bombay-Agra Road/' 






Among the post-war projects .are:.! 
the opening of a cinema, the instal? # 
lation .of a telephone system in th^| 
capital and the establishment,, 6f| 
cottage industries like., poit^S 
;• ::^6d“y7a!;k/;.<#o;g3 
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Primary education h free and 
liberal scholarships are granted to 
deserving students for higher edu- 
cation. The State maintains a 
good number of primary schools, 
four middle schools, boys' high 
school and a girls' school. 

Medical aid is free. There are 
well-equipped allopathic hospitals 
of all kinds in the State. The 
ayurvedic and unani • systems are 
also encouraged in equal measure 
by the grant of suitable allowances 
to private practitioiietFs. 


EoiXn^Rpptixeni 

The State has been active in the 
sphere of social and economic 
teform. It has, for instance, abol- 
ished child marriage, the iiukta 
ceremony and bej.'gars* It has 
. constructed , culverts, irrigation 
tanks, etc, Takkavi loans are lavi- 
,,shly granted to cultivators each 
year, and a general remission of 
arrears of land revenue amounting 
to about Ka. 10,83,000 has also 
been declared, 

OTMiNisras.!rxoN 

The Maharaja is assisted by a 
..State Council in which there will be 
two elected members. There is , 


an independent High Court with 
C B. Sanghi, M.A., LL.B„ as Chief 
Justice, who also acts as Adviser- 
in-Chief to the Maharaja. Local 
Self-Government has also begun to 
function and the municipalities 
have a majority of elected members.’ 
The present constitution, however, 
is being revised by a Committee 
of six members who are to frame 
a new constitution. 

President, Executive Council r 
His Highness Maharaja Shri Sir 
Vikram Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 

K. C.I.E., Killer of Marsiiigarh States 
Detvan Vlce-Preside^it : Maharaj 
Shri Prablnmath Singhji Sahib, 
Dharmalankar, Dharmkesri ; Judi- 
cial Member : Hai Sahib Munshi -J 
Brahma I)ina, B. A., LL.B, ; General 
Member : Ambika Prasad Kaushik;, . 

B. A. ; Pevenue Officer : Pandit . 

Kundan Lalji ; Private Secretary 
to His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur : Khan Sahib Mulla 

Abdul Quadir, K.KI),, B.A., LL.B/j 
Comptroller of the , Household to - 
B B. the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur ': 
Kunwar Khuman Singhji Sahib ; 
Personal Assistant to the Dewan 
S' Vice-President, State Council 
Kagendra Mohan .Vyas, M.A., 

\ Coumil Secretary Super- 
iniendent, Durban Office : Pandit/ 
Vailaintha Nandan Vyas, B.A,, 

L. S.G.D, ; Accountant General : 

Pandit Jagannath I^rasad Vyas,; 
BiCom,, Visharad, Foodgram ' 
Commissioner : Pandit Ishwari „ 

Prasad DwhQ] Virecior of Educa- 
tion : Mn rlidh ar Vi j ai vargiya; 

M. A,, L.T, ; Chief Justice and 
Adviser-in-Chief to His Highness- 
■ the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur : 

C. B, . Saughi, H.A., LL.B., 
Advocate ; Bistrict <&» Sessions 
Jttdge : Hai Sahib Munshi Brahma 
Pina, B.A., LL.B. ; Munsif 6* 
Magistrate, Isf Class Sadar : H. $. • 
Tiwari, B. A., LL.B. ; Munsif dpi\.:y. 
Magistrate, Class at KhUjn&r :: 
G. K. Sharma, B,A., LL.B, 
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N AWANAGJIR state is 

sittiiitod on tlic southern 
r^shares oi iiio Gulf of Giitch 
in Katluawar. J^luwanagar comes 
tel; ill order of preference among 
the Kathiawar States. Kawamigar 
iiar> acceded to the Indian IJmoti. 
The capi tal of St at e m J a ninagar . 

The Royal family belongs to the 
Jadeja dan of Raiputs. 




If 



Lt-Gen. I-Iis HicniNESs Maha- 
^IRAJA Jam Siini GiGvrxAvs.iNirji 

v the present Jam Saliib, Vvas born on 
; September ,1; 1SO5V ■ w ;edu-: 
;s: cated at the Rajkumar College, the 
■ , Malvern College, and the Univm*- ; 
: :>siiy College, Loudon. - . On April 2/: 
v ■ ,'i933> he asoeiided the and in, 
married Gulabkuuvetba^ a 
daughter of the Royal ; house of 
His' Highness was ' electocl ; 
f i - LClmnceUdi: of the Chambei* of : 
;■ flhihcas in, 3:939 which office he held 
'Y':^ : ^944,^ in the years 

4943' & was in England as one of 
;Indiah 4aembers the War 

0‘ibrbTChahoellQW':^: 'E^ v 


vSliatnishalyasiiihji was born on 
February 20, i939- 

The area of the State is 3,791 sq. 
miles and the population 5,04,006 
according to the 1941 census. The 
revenue is about Ks. 98 lakhs. 

The State is mainly agricultural, 
the chief crops being bajri, jawar, 
wdicat, gram. Among the cadi 
crops are ground-'imt, garlic, castor 
seeds and cotton. I'lie State has 
the largest irrigation works on the 
west coast of India near Jodiya. 
Another, big project under con- 
sideration aims: at harnessing the 
Waters of the Sasoi liver. 

INDUSTRIES 

TlitJ 8 tate hsiS t‘he allowing indusniesr 
vSpjiitthjfj aritV weayliig juills, i^aint manu- 
factures, wire products, salt worlrs^ tin 
fjictories,' cement works, tiles and potteries, 
plastio UuUon : manulaotiire; m 
;soap factories and irt jhineral ■development ' 
syhdicatOi ' The State is also trying: 'to 

: ro viye tlitv once . famoiis ’gold-thread indnstry. 

Tlicrc ate oyster roeki forming pearl , ft 
:;,:on :VthC:;- ■ n 0 dlJChf/ 4 oastv''.v: I «C: ^Stataj'^diasS 
’ great : pofCidialitics for a fisting ; indiistiry; 
The State has an extended sta-coast and the , 
Imrlionrs of Jodiya Bodi and Sniayii, one of ;. 
wMcb Bedi is certain to develop into a major; 
port with the loss of Karachi; Jamnaga^; : 
which has a fine aerodrome is On the Bombay* ; ; 
KiiTachi iihe of the Air Services of India; ^ 
The State owns a railway and there is a ' 
regular bus service on iihe nietaned roads bet*, 
ween important centres and the capital,' 
Besides the Truidc Telephone service at Jamnar 
gar there is an inland telephone system. 

Primary and Secondary education is free,; 
There are 273 . prinlary schools, 37 jniddle , ; 
: schools, and 4 high schools; . Scholarships are 
provichxl for higher education. 

There are 4 hospitals in the capital and 
dispensaries in , nil impoTtant towns and ' 
Villages. ambulance seivice is provided 

for . urgent cases. With the opening bl ah 
Ayhrvqdic ; college, Jamnagar has become a 
great centre of a ytrfvedic studies; . 

The adiuimstration is carried on under the 
guidance of His Highriess by the Hewan M. I>, : ’ 
Solanld assisted by the secretaries, . ; , ; 

J^UUtdty Secretary r anA Borne Irten^erY^ 
Cot,. Siiur Pra-Va-psinkb I 

Secfeiary : I, C, Munsipf, B.A., BB.B. } 
Revenue Siicreiary t Kumar Subi Sursinhji# 
B,A. (Cantab,), M.Sa. (Californfa) j PoWtical 
Secretary: Dwarkadas L. Sarava; B.A,:..; 
LL,B.; QUeJ Medical Officer r Uxe, 

MEUTAj M,I>v,M.S.,F.C.P. \ Burnt Pmaml 
.Assiaant: : Ll.-Con, Grof^rev CtARKjti' 
MB.E.; Manager ^ Rngineehin-Chiefi 
Rby> ; F, J. n% SQvz^^ ’ ' ■ 


m 
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P ULKNFUE is l 30 uaded on 
the north by the States 
of Marwar and Sirolii, on 
tlie east by Sirohi Panta and the 
Main Karitlia Group, on the 
south by the Baroda State, and 
on the west by the Banas Kantha 
Group, The capital of the State 
is Palanpiir situated on the B,B. & 
C.I, Kailway, Palanpiir is also the 
j unction for the l^alanpui' State 
Railway. Palanpnr is a very old 
settlement of wliich mention is 
made as early as the Sth century. 

The Kuling Family is Yusufxai 
Lohani Pathan, His Highness being 
the $9th Ruler of his House. 
The State is entitled to a salute 
of 13 guns. 


Malek Shri Rustomkhanji of Dasa- 
da, and his .son and Heir-Apparent 
Nawab^ada Iqbal Muhammad 
Khan was born on June 8, 1917. 
His Highness ascended the gadi 
on September 38, 191S. He was. 
granted ah honorary commission 
as captain in the Army in 1916, 
awarded a K.C.S.I. on June 5; 1920, 
awarded a K,G,V.O, on March 17, 
1922, promoted .Major in 1930, and 
made G.CJ.E, on January 1,: 1932. 
He was promoted to the rank of 
Lt.-Col. in 1936. His Highness 
wa.s a member of the Indian 
Delegation to the gth Assembly 
of the League of Hations at Geneva 
in September 1928. 

The area of the State is 1,774.64 ^ 
sq. miles, and the population is ; 
3^15^855. The revenue of the State 
is Rs. 33,69,842. 

Tiierp is a considerable’ ttadCr 
■ in cloth, grain, sugar and rice. In ; 

JlDMINISTHilTIOH 

WdHy : J. R. PnuRANbHAR, .. 
0 *B.F., B.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Judicial ' ' Advis 0 y and .. CJmf 
Justice: Pew AN BAHADtrn K. M, . 
jHAVEfU, M.A,, LL.B„ J.P. : 

Customs and Education M inisf&yj 
MusHiR-Uh-MAHAix Raq Bahadur':; 
D , V. Fatwari, B.A., LL.B. ; ■ ’ 

' G&neyal Minister, Inspector’- - 
Gemral of Police and Control and 
MinisUr : Khak Bahadur ; 
Ismail K, Pesai, I.S.O, 

.Finance Minister : Rao Sahib 
Makibhai B. Mehta. 

Bevenue Minister : Mushir-Ul- 
Maham Y. Y. Syed, B,A., LL.B. . 
Puisne Judge ; Bhasker Rao V*: ' 


'■ LX,-CoL. H, H., ZpBD"TUL‘MULK 
Pewan Maha’khan Hawab Shri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Baha- 
dur, G.C.I.E., ICC.YO.,, A.P.O.. 
Nawab of Palanpur, was bom 
on July 7, 1883. He was educated 
privately. He was married oh Jan- 
u^y 20, 1906, to the daughter of 
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^AflMXtR is the i?reimer 
State in liast Punjab 
and iiv the largest of the 
three Piiulkian States. The State 
is divided into throe main portions, 
of whic'ii tile most extensive is 
situated in the plains south of 
Sutlej river. The State is rich in 
anticpiitioH. The majority of the 
popukition belongs to the Sikh 
religion. The Sikhs are very much 
attached to the Itniors of Patiala 
ior guidance and the advancement 
of all their intorests. , In Sikh 
history, the voice of Patiala reveals 
itself to be prominent. 



; ’ Hon. LiOTr.-GBNEkAi. HisHigh- 
;; /.HESS Fafzand-1-Khas Baueat-i- 
; V ■ TNGLISHIA MANSUR-Uh-^AJUN AMIR 
Ut-UMXiA Maharajadhiraj Paj 
.::..Rajx£shwar* , Shri MaharaIa-P 
JRAtGAN Shri Sir Yadavendra 
j. Singh, g.b.e., g.c.i.b., ll.o„ Yaoh 
< i‘ Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhu- 
.'k.;;: sirAK,.;the present Rulei*, was born 
7, 1913,; He succeeded 
T tb the on March 23, 1938, 


redeiye^ ‘his early .education 
private; '^'tutOTS and '.then 
/joiiied;'''. the Aitchison ' College, 



police training at the Police 
Training College, l^hillaur, in tlie 
Punjab. 


A son and heir to His Highness 
was born on March ii, 1942. 

l^atiala State coversi an area of 
5,932 square miles and its popula- 
tion according to the census of 
1941 is 1,936,259. The annual 
income of the State is about 
Ks. 2,70,00,000. TBs Highness is 
entitled to a salute of 19 guns. , The 
State has acceded to the Dominion 
of India. 


PRODUCE 


Patiala is predominantly an 
agricultural State. And Govern*' 
Blent .has Been most: active in v 
developi rigits agricultural resources. ; 
TlieAgriculturalDepartiii^ent create; 

: :v:e^;aa\eaf ly;;as Tqi 9 : ha,s;^^ 

, usef ul work in popularising metlidde , 
of intensive and extensile Bhltix^-; -:; 
tion and introducing improvibd 
varieties of seeds. Also cultivators 
are encouraged to use better., 
implements such as tractors and' 
to construct tube-wells. The Rural 
Uplift Department was created in 
1939 with a view to raising th e 
standard, of living of the , villagers .. 
and broadening their outlook bn 
Hfei It aims at * educating the 
people in civic responsibilities and. 
improving the sanitary conditions' 
of the villages. , ■ 


INDUSTRY 

The mineral, resources of the 
State, though yet largely unexpioit- 
ed, are believed to be not incon-. 
siderable. In addition to tliis tBe ' 
State has valuable forests. A nuin^ 
ber of factories have been started^ 
The cement worhs at Surajpur and 
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e Biscuit Factory at Kajpiira 
e among the biggest factories 
their kind in India, and are, 
ing run. on up-to-date lines. As 
?ards transport 139 miles of 
oad-gauge railway line have been 
nstimeted by the State at its 
m expense. 

BDtJCOTION 

There are three colleges, including 
6 for girlS) and ten high schools, 

I these are being run by the 
ite. Primary and female educa- 
n is free throughout the State. 

FOST-Wm PLANS 

K number of schemes for aino- 
;ating the lot of the demobilised 
dier and ensuring for him decent 
ing conditions have been sanc- 
iied. A certain percentage of 
:ant posts have been reserved for 
servicemen. His Highness has 
3 prepared elaborate post-war de- 
opmeiit and reconstruction plans 
ich aim at substantial economic, 
ial and educational uplift of 
/jjeople. Several industrial pro- 
fs will be, started at an early 
:e and care has' been taken to 
that the common man is really 

lefited by them. 

, , .. * ■ 

' ADMINISTRATION 

fis Highness has introduced 
eral measures of radical and 
mentous reforms in spite of the 
lins and stresses of World War 
Separation of the Executive 
n the Judiciary, re-organising 
Judicial Department, and the 
stitutioii of the Judicial Com- 
teo of the Ijlas-i-Khas to hear . 
'cals against the verdicts of the 
h Court are among his foremost 
ievements. The abolition of 
>opular escheat laws, the creation 
;he Industries Department, the 
ition of a. Maternity Ward to 
Lady Dufferin Hospital at a 
; of Es. 75, OOP, , the opening: of . 
Bahadurgarh Fruit Farm, in- 
ise in. th© salaries of gazetted 


oflicers, ministerial staff, inferior , 
servants and the personnel of tho 
Patiala State Forces and introdiic- 
tion of an elective system in the ■' 
Municipalities and small town com- 
mittees, are other achievements. of 
Ids rule. A T.B. Hospital accommo- . ■ ; ^ V; ... I 
dating 70 beds and 15 cottages is 
under contemplation. Also a Civil , 
Service Commission has been con- 
stituted for tlie recruitment to, 
civil services on a comx)etitivP 
basis. 

In fulfilment of liis pledge to : ; 

grant full responsible government 
to his people. His Highness has . f 
announced constitutional reforms ' ‘ , 
of a fav-roacliing character. These , . 
however, now stand relegated in - . 
view o.f the recently formed Union . ' 

of the East Punjab States winch’.;.'! ' 

include Patiala, ISTabha, Jind, f 'Nj-i 
Farid kot, Kapur fehala, Malerkdtia, ' ‘ 

Kalsia and Nalagarh. ITis High-;; 
ness the Maharaja of Patiala has | 

been selected as Rajpramukh for | 

life, The .new. Union was 
auguratedoh 15th July.- A scheme ^ 
for responsible government fpr all 
the integrated Punjab States Is noyv ' ; - 

under active consideration , ; ■ ; , . ; 

Btis Highness as Ciiancelldr of 
tlie Chamber o,f. Princes played a, 
vital role in sbdping the destiny!;; 
of the country. He exhorted his . 
fellow Princes to join the Constitii ; ' ; 

erit Assembly. Th e Maharaja takCa 
a special interest in the well-being of .. , ’ ^ 
his community. With a View to, ; 
promoting its solidarity, he e.stafo- \ 
lished, the Pantlxic Durbar which . 
aims at unifying the different ^ 
elements in the Panth. ■ ,-|B 

The State gave the lead ’in'";' "/ J 

setting up camps for the refugees /; ' H 
coming over from Western Pakistan, ■ ; . , .fl 
More than 2,00.000 refugees have w 
so far been permanently settled \ 
land and in business and 3,18,000 ‘ |M 
acres of land have been allotted tb’ . 't'' < .- |H 
them. The majority of the Sikh ■ H 
..refugees. ; .from. ,, the' West.;; 
have settled in Patiala State* / ' ’ 
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P OEBMBim , STilTO lios in 
the wes fc tiio ;poiiiriy u,la 
o{ Kathiawar between 21 *58' 
and 21 • KK latitude arid GO ‘28 

and 70^28' east langltude. The 
eapiialcity oi Porbandar is situated 
on ilia coast of the Arabian sea on 
the direct route between Bombay 
and ICari.ic:}:i i . ''J'h e S tate fonus a 
triangular strip of territory along 
the siiurc of the Arabian sea. "rhe 
Ruling family belongs to t)io Raj^jut 
dan of the J etH wa s c laiiniug de.scent 
frotn Shri Hanunian tlie devoted 
friend and aiVy of the great King 
Shri Kamchaiuira of the Kamayana 


















\[r ' Hon. ,I^T,“Cor.. 'His Highness 
;Maha,rana Shri Sir Katwar- 
; siNHH Bahadur, K.C.SJ.,, the 
present Maharana Saheb of Por- 
, -fsandar, was born on Juno 30,. 1 901.. 
y siicceeded bo the in 1908. 

; ■ Highness was educated; at 

; ' Rajknraar College, Rajkot. He 
, y .cahie ' at the AlMhdia Chiefs' 

.Mploina Examination, in 1918. 
■/ He --’-married Princess Rupaliba, 

^ ■ M.B.E, (deed, 1949), tho daughter 
5,;; of . th^,. late Ruler' Hnulatsinhji 




Ho skix^pered tho Erst AlKindia 
Cricket Team to England 4^ 1932, 

The area of the State is 642>25 
sq. miles, and its population 
1,46,048 according to the 1941 
census. The average revenue 
amounts to Rs. 40^0,000 the main 
sources being customs and land 
revenues. The Ruler is entitled to 
a vsalute of 13 guns. The State has 
acceded to the Dominion of India. 

The State is rich in quarries, the 
most important being the lime-* 
stone quarries at Adityana situated 
at the foot of the Satpuri Hills and 
yielding building stone 

known as the Porbandar stone. 

The main irrigation in the State 
is through tanks and wells. As a 
result of an extensive programme 
the State is today dotted by tanks 
of various capacities and, equipped 
with a large number of hold wellsi 

The state soil is^ fairly fertile. 
A large portion pf the State consists 
of saline soil and a considerable 
portion of mineral land. Drainage 
of the Barda Hills and inundation 
of the rivers in flood are also 
factors which govern agricultural 
prospects. Tlie soil along the 
sea-coast is suitable for cocoanut 
plantation. The principal crops : 
are gram, cotton and pulses. The 
Hope Reclamation Works named ., 
after H.E. the Marquess of Linlith- 
gow are also meant to contribute to' 
the development of agricultural re- 
sources of the State, 

The principal industries .oif . 
Porbandar are situated /in the', 
northern part of the city. These 
are Jagdish Industries I-.td., nianu-.. . 
, facturing vegetable products and ^ 
the Swastik Industries Ltd., manur. 
facturing hosiery products. Besides; / ‘ 
there is a cement.factpry, also. a tiex- :.. 
tile mill, match factory and .oik xaiUs;- , ' 
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The administration o£ the Statt^ 
ia always being conducted in 
accordance with tlie {jf the 
State, many of wdiich are adopted 
from British Indian Enactments. 
It had always been the policy of 
His Highness to keep the pjeople 
associated in ai 1 important matters 
affecting the interests of the State. 


The Legislature known as the 
E,aj Sabha (I.egislative Assembly) 
is composed of 30 to 32 members 
of whom 24; are elected, and only 0 
are the Kulerts nomineqs. The 
Executive consists of the Chief 
Minister and the two M|mster.s, 
due being designated as liovenue 
aiid Finance Minister and the 
: other as Home , Minister. The 
; appointment of Chief Minister 
■ ^ rests with the ^ Ruler. The two 
;; ministers are also appointed by His 
; Highness, the selection being made 
! fronx a panel of four xiominees 
in the confidence of the Legislature, 
two Ministers are . responsible . 

:: crto the legislature; -; The civil ser vie ; ^ 
and the Foreign and. 

Depts. £ire reservjed to the' Chief '* 
:.||© Minister .. Tire . Legislature is com- , 
f: . patent to pass for the Ruler's asscjit* 

; . . enactments in respect. of ‘all matters ■ 

, ; , falling under the portfolios of. the 

two Ministers, make interpellations, 

; move , resolutions, and regulate 

'. financial administration. ; 14 Raj 
, Mantris and liaj Sliubhochhaks , 
constitute two Orders of advisers 
% on matters relating to civic and 
iTural; questions of public welfare. 

, The village Panohayat Act made 
apniicable to all the unalienatecl 
villages, ensures simple, speedy 
and inexpensive j iistice . .. . . 
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Maharajkumar Shree Udaybhaii 
; was born on October 6, 1010. He 
, was adopted by. His, Highness 'the 
;;-;/Mah^ana Salieb on June IS, 1941, 
.Shree Siiivsinghji 
^ . of "$hriii9^ari He • received second- 






ary education at the Garasia 
College, Gondal. After passing 
Matriculation Exarainatiou of the 
Bombay University in he 

j oined the Agricu 1 1 ural College, 

; Poona, and tooic the B.A. degree 
in 1932, Before adoption he under- 
went t ra i n ing in t Ii o Boml>ay Port 
Trust and Gustonui B.cpartn^^ 
and was also Preventive Officer till 
adoption. He is keen at tomiis 
and billiards. 




The Yu vraj .married Rajkumari 
Siiri Premkunverba,, sister, of.„ 
Thakore Saheb Shri ChhatrasaP 
sinhji of Limbdi .on July. 3, 1941* 
He takes -special interest in the 
administrative, .activities of the 
; State with which he has been closely? ? 
associated by, the Maharana. , His\ 
solicitude for the welfare of the, 
people and peaceful progress . of 
the State has, made , him very , 
■popular. Pie keeps himself fully 
“ informed of local conditions as well 
as larger questions concerning tlie 
State. , , . . : , ' , ‘ / 

:'Deimn** M» S., Jayakar, M*A;A 
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R adhanpuk .stetje; is 

sifuated in the north of 
Chijai'at and hay 174 viU 
-V ’ lagea. Its western b o u n cl a r y 
, :pasHt;s over portions of the Kauii^ 
r ^ while on the east it 

■ borders KauUrej and Patau district 
■ of the Baroda State. On the 
• south it is bounded by Vanod, 
53 asa<Ia and Jhinj huwada; and 
on the north by Wao and Tbarad 
' States. There are three rivers, 
Banaa, Saraswati and Raipeiu 
, Ar^a : 1,150 square nuiles; 

•Population: 67,923; Hevenue : 
Rs. 15 lakhs. 







Hili 









H;.' /N A waA ^ 

]:^^ahaAZAKUAN J O E A W A R K « A N 
J'-pApi : Bahadur is a descendant: 

; of rC ’the , illustrious Babi Family, 
;! .Mb ; mncci the reign of Humayun 
:;haye ^always; been ' pi'ppinent in: 
iiie annal^'of Gujarat. 'He is the 
of the 

Hpuse by Babi J^arkhan. Born : 


announced by Govt, on ist Jan, , 
1 937, Investiture Durbar with full 
powers was held on 7th April 1937, 
Educated : Rajkumar College, Ra.j« 
kot, and received adiniiustrative 
training under; His late Highness. 
Married the daughter of H. H, 
the FTawab vSalieb, of Palanpur in 
1925, by whom he lias one . 
daughter. In 1929 ; H. H. married ' 
the daughter of His late FRghness 
Nawab Sir Jalaludinkhan of 
Radhanpiir. Rfereclitavy and per>- 
manent salute : 1 1 guns. 


The |>rincipal agricultural 
products are cotton, wheat, bajdy 
juwar, mung, rapeseed and 
castor-seed. The State is ■ noted 
for its fine breed of cattle known 
■as/I^^adhiar: drJICanr^ 


jhere • are S cotton ginning 
and one cotton presdng factories. 
There .is also a Match Factory> 
an Oil; Mill and a number of snuff 
grinding mills. 




• The Radhanpur State has 
under contemplation a scheme 
of irrigation designed by Dr,: 
S. K. Gurtui Irrigation Expert; , 
and N; B. Baxter, Retired;: 
Chief Engineer, Bombay Presidency, 
whereby all the surplus water 
of Banas and Saraswati rivers 
will ■ be conveyed in yaridus 
directions through distributaries. 




A regular, motor service: Is ’ 
running between the capital town of 
Radhanpur; and Harij; a Railway 
Station on G. B, S. Raihvay, which,: 
is at a distance of about 23 miles 
from Radhanpur, There are postal, ’ 
telegraph and telephone communi- 
cations, Gajaiiau Ui Bhatt,. ' 
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R JtJKOT STATE is the 
geographical centre of Ka-* 
thiawar and has a temperate 
and healthy climate suited for both 
Indians and Europeans. The 
Rulers of Rajkot are Jade] a Rajputs 
and direct descendants of the 
Rulers of Cntch and Jamnagar who 
trace back their lineage to the 
; lunar ’ dynasty of Shri Krishna. 
The area formerly , known as civil 
station was retroceded to the 
Rajkot State on July 20, 1947. I'fc is 
renamed Pradyumna Nagar after 
the present Ruler. The State is 
entitled to a dynastic salute of 
9 guns* The capital is Rajkot. 



His Highness Thakore Saheb 
Shri ,Pkadyumnasinhji ; , of 
Rajkot was born on February 24, 
J913. He was educated a^t Panch- 
gahi, the Raj kuniar College, Rajlcot, : 
where he won a gold modal for , 

f ood, conduct^ : and .at Highgate. 

fe waa married oh May 30, 1932. 
i vThe Heir-Apparent^^ : S . Mahhar* 

' sinliji, who is now studying at the 
Rajkumar College, Ayas ; born on 
^ ,18, 1935. His Highness 

hscOnded Oh June 12, 


The area of the State is 285. sq, 
miles, and the population 1,49,000. 
The revenue is about Rs. 30,00,000. 

The usual food grains with cash 
crops like cotton and sugar-cane 
are the principal agricultural 
products. About 3,000 acres are 
under tank irrigation, and 8,784 
acres under well irrigation. The 
Thoraia Pam project which is 
under consideration will irrigate 
another 5,000 acres when it is 
complete. 

INDUSTRY 

^ Lately Rajkot lias made great progress in 
industry ami commerce. There is a cotton ' 
textile mill, a giiming pressing factory, a 
leather factory, 3 big oil mills, a hosiery 
works, a metal factory for brass and copper 
uteasils, a nunnber of flour mills, and many 
other small industrial concerns. Besides 
pifi Rajkot Slate Bank, ten banks established 
in thePo inions have their branches in the 
State, The State is well served by railwaysi 
The capital is situated at the junotion of three > 
railways the Gondal Railway, the Jamnagar"- 
Pwarlm Railway and the Morvi ’Railway. 
Four trimk roads comiiig from four different^ ■ 
directions converge here, In education too; 
Rajkot is 5ix tho .forefront. There is the . 
. Pharmendrasinhji Arts and Science College, . 

the Rajkumar College, the Hunter Training ^ 
, Colioge :fdr men and the Baidon Training 
. CoIJfige for women, besides three high $(jhdols ; 

,, The , administration is catried on‘ by the ^ 
Executive:^ Goimci 1 : consisting ' of His Highness 
the Thakore Saheb as Bresident, the Peu^n 
Saheb as Vice-President and two ibthoT ' ' 
: counciUbrSi , , , 

Detz'an anA VtU:Pfe&id0i;t>t, State Council! 
RAjMixK^ R, ,S. MANE^pAxm,. C.I.E., B.A., • 
rX.B*, F.R.S.S., F.R.Ef.S. (London) j Cm - 
Judge t High Court : S. C. Shrof?, ’ Bar- at- 
Law ; First Member^ ' State . Council / Kuan 
Bahadur K. R, Greek \ Second Member^ ; 
State Cowttcfi: Popateae P. Ananda, B,A,, 

>:• LL,B, j , Revenue Officer : Harieac Hmftrjx ‘ 
^ B.A. ; Bar fVyayaiwish, ‘ G. K. Pwivkdi, ; 
Advocate; Police Conmissiomr: K, P, . 
Pantuaki I JTim/r Assistant : S.^ Y. ■ ■ 

PuRVE, B.A. ; 'Maitaging Engineei^^ b 
StaUFleciric Supply Company / Rai Bahadur 
• A. C, Pas, Chief Medm Offeer,:' . 

; Dr, : A. P. .Mehta ; Principal, Phamendrif'^b 
: sinhji College ! pR. R. Ki Yagkik, M.A, , 

: ; Ph.P. (London) ; Chief : Engineer / T. P. - 
•; " Sanoh:avi, B.E. (Civil); Secretary, SiaU Couh- 
cil anil off cer-i»'Charge, Pradyutiina Nagar :: 

: P, : B* ‘ - : PAxEr., v; ■ M; A. J' f Treasury :: 'Offcifr;^bb'- 
:V, : M. Raijada ; ^ Eduedfionat '[Cmcer'rb-' 
C. A. Btreu, M.A,, BvSe. ; Pimni Nya^hishib ; 

S,: pPADiiyAVA,' B.a, ,-LL*B. Fmt'iCWsbb 
Magistrate / P. L. Chokshi, . Adypeate 

Superini jftident: , R, S, 
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^iijyiPLA’ ': & tlio premier 
^ State in the Gujarat States. 
is bounded on the norfcb 
' by the Karbndda with the exception 
• ol a tract in the north-east part 
. , : of the State, on the north-east by 
of the Barbda and 
, Ghhota ; Udepiir States and some 
; of the Sankheda Estates, on the 
.aoiith by the Baroda State, and 
Siirat District, on the east by the 
West Khandesh District j and on 
the west by the Baroda State and 
the Broach District. The Eulers; 
are Gohel Rajputs, descended from 
the family which ruled ai Perim in 
the thirteenth century. 



: ' V . Lt.-Gol. Plis Highness Maha- 
pK..i:UvWlA:SiiRiSin:VijAysiNHjivD:B 

fe born on January 30, 

|> . He was educated at the 

^::v;;-;: Eajkumar College, Rajkot, and 
^ Weria Corps, Dehxa Dun^ 


■'The 


Ki-Kf.. , .7-7., Maharaja; lias travelled 


and sporting. 


The area of the State is I,f5i7 5 
sq. miles, its population accordinrv 
to 1941 census 2,49,032 and its 
total revenue Rs. 66,73,024, the 
chief sources being land revenue 
excise and. forests. The Ruler is 
entitled to a permanent hereditarv . 
salute of ;i3 guns. The State has 
acceded to the Dominion of In<Sa. 

■ comprise one 

mil infantry company and one full 
garrison company. 


aghiculture 


Agdculturally the State is well- 
off. The soil is fertile and produces, 
loodgrains, cotton, oilseeds, tobacco 
etc. The principal crop is cotton 
which IS wholly of the 1027 A.L.R. 
Bong Staple .yariety,. Sowing of 
mferioi , cotton is prohibited by law 
Rajpipla cotton lias established d 
good reputation in Bombay and 
other marlmts and is sought after 
by the trade, . 


The State possesses Cornelian and 
Agate mines. The famous Cup of 
Ptolemy IS reputed tp have come- 
fro nr the mines at Liihbodra in ' 
the .Rajpipla State. . 


iRRIOilTION 


y., the biggest river in 

Gujarat, runs through, this State. ' 
s for forming the biggest 
5Sf Narbada , is situated a 

httle higher up at Mokhadi in this 
btate. Ixxvestigation is : at present: 
being made by a Special Officer 
appointed by the Central Govern- 
. ment te . preparing the Tapti- 
Naibada Multi-purpose Project. 
When this scheme inaterialises, 
about i the area of this State will- 
be under irrigation. 





Communications have, been dev- 

Ti'*' degree id' the' 

State, There are railway comdmni- 

“"hiJ State, .cbndect-: 

at Ankleshwar, havine its terminus ' ■ 
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at Kajpipla. There are two railway 
lines from JliagacUa one running 
upto Netrang and 10 miles long, 
and the other leading to the, river 
Narbada thus opening np river 
traffic to the Bay of Cambay and 
Kathiawar, ^ Rajpipla has an aero- 
drome for civil aviation purposes, 


ilDMINXSTRILTIVE EEFOEMS 


Since the assumption of ruling 
powers by the present Maharaja 
many important reforms have been 
introduced into the State. The 
State omployeos have been given 
revised scales of pay with adequate 
dearness allow'ance to compensate 
for the high cost of living with 
benefit of leave, pension, etc. Survey 
settlement was introduced into the 
, State as early as 1889-90 and has 
been extended to every village. 


i 


' A. post-war reconstruction, com- 
' mittee has been formed ■ for the' 

; moral and matei^ial advancement 
of the people of th.e State. As a 
result of the committee's delibera- 
tions in the field , of education, 
■• several reforms have been intro- 
duced, namely, free and compulsory 
primary education, (including physi-. 
cal) throughout , the .State . by 
stages, opening of .prihiary schools 
in all the villages numbering about* 
opening a college; for the.' 
training of prirnary teachers in the 
State, provision for the award' of 
. liberal grants for the establishment 
of, -libraries and reading rooms In 
villages, maintenance of boarding 
houses for students of the RajjDut 
and Bhil communities and a = hostel 
attached to the high school for tlie 
convenience, of village students, , 
liberal grantsdn-aid to private edu--* 
catiohal institutions in the State for 
their maintenance, provision of 
modern equipment in the high, 
sciiool such as audio visual and 
. visual apparatus, etc,, .mainten- 
ance of. a Sanskrit' ‘pathshala for 
■ . imparting religious, and cultural 
grants , . of 

, • . s<^ho}m-^ip, for secondary and . 


higher education, and the appoint- 
ment of a couuciT to advise the 
State in ail matters relating to edu- 
cation. Primary education has been 
ahvoys free throughout the State. 


Liberal endowments have been provided 
for the benefit of widows and destitutes. 
Annually Taji|a vi advances are liberally granted 
to agriculturists for seed i bullocks and general 
agricultural purposcii. Freo grazing of cattle, 
free supply of tiiwood and other iuinor forest 
produce for lomfuh' cousuraption are gene- 
rously alloived in forest areas. Encoiiragc- 
ment is given to trade ami industry such as 
sugar, cement, etc. The xnsy A.L.F. variety 
of cotton has been introduced throughout tho 
State, and pressing and ginning factories have 
been developed. Railways have been exten- 
ded, motor 1ms passenger services have been ^ 
started for public convenience. District 
and Taluka Local Boards have been establi- 
shed. The State Forces have been 
organised, A legislative council has been, 
established and a scheme has been evolved 
for the gran t of icspoiis iblo government ' 
to the peopde by stages. The Debt Concir 
liation Act and the Debt Coricllihtion Gdiut: ' 
give adequate relkif to agricultural debtors. ' 
There, is a High Court of Judicature, which 
is completely indepeiideut of the Executive. - ; 
Taluka Advisory Boards consisting of : nou^ 
official members have been established; ' 


ROSX-WilR PLANS 


. The most important post-war plans kre;{t) 
.evolution of. a scheme for the provfMbn of 
wells for drinking a nd : domesti 0 purpus^is ^ in 
each village, fa) remodelling existing, tanks in,, 
villages for the puitibse qf irrigation as far; is 
possible, (3) ^provision of -suitable road,a for 
publito convenience and (4b the ; development ' ^ 
:qf- village industries including' the establish*: 
ment , of a .m'odel agricultural fa^. 


APMXNXSTHATION 


The State subjects enjoy complete freedom . 
and scciurity. Mis Highness is accessible to , ; 
all and is always ready to give- a patient 
hearing to any of his, subjects, , 


Intcfim ExecuUvti Council i President : Yuva--. ' 
KAjA SnuEE ILvf ENURASiNH ; A-ow«?f<re ; 
KhAN: fiAilAUtm ImEItOZE D; KOTJUVAtA, ' 

B. A. j LL.B, ; Popular Mmhter& : Surajrasji ' 
,D, PURomT, ILA., LL.B., Hikalae M. Gan uni, ' 
B.Ai, LL.B., and Desaiuhai Bavabhai I HigA : 
CouH Judge ; Sm Hormazoiar K Dartue, 
Kt.i Bar-at-Law. . ' . 


HRIH^-ilFPimENT 


ytivuAj Sum UAjENURA.SiNHjr was born 
on March 30, T912. He was educated at,. 
Mayo College, Ajmer, and Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, He has been the Army. 
Minister since 1943. The Maharaja’s younger; 
sons are Malrarajkumar IhramodsinhjL 
igiy and Maharajlsuroar ludrajUMnhji 




ill 


■ 
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t lMPWR SMTE is situated in 
the north oi tUo Ivohilkhaud 
Divhhou ill the United Pro- 
yiiices of Agra and Oudh and is 
; boimded on tlje north by the Naini 
■ Tal district, on the oast hy the 
Bareilly district, on the south by the 
. Budanii dhtrict undon the west by 
the Morada bad district. The area of 
the State is 892.34 square miles. 
Tlie State is juainly agricultural, rice, 
wheat, iiiai 20, cotton and sugarcane 
being the chief crops. Population, 
of the State according to the census 
of 1941 was 4,77,042. Kevemie in 
i94f>-47 was Bs. 78, 72,380. The 
State is entitled to a permanent 
Salute of 1 3 guns* 
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The present l^uler. , Maj.-Gen* 
hflGHNESS ALIJAH FaRZAND-I-. 
Jl;: JpIlHZm-I - 1 N O L I S H X A, 

VtoKHLIS-UD«I>ApnA, , , ISTaSIR-UI.- • 
:,;"|VfpLK, Amir-ijl-Umara, Nawab 
S vED Kaza Ali Kbak Bahadur, 
g^^tiSTAiD-i-JUNp, G,C.I.B„ K.as J., 
LU.B, wan bom on 17th 
I'^dyomber 190^ <i Educated at Raj - 
; : Ifcufn'ar ,, College, Rajkot. Married 




daughters. His Fliglmess ascended 
tliega^/jon June 20, 1930. 

His Highness is the Pro-ChaiiceU 
lor of the Aligarh Muslim Uni ver*' 
sity, Hon. Colonel in the 9/1 itk Jat 
Regiment, Hon. Colonel, Hodson’s 
Horse, President of the Board of 
Trustees, Shia College, Lucknow, 
and a member of the .East India 
Association and Marlborough Club, ; 
London, 

Colonel Nawabzada SyedMurtaza 
.Ali Khan Bahadur, Sl.B.E., the 
Heir- Apparent, was born on 22nd 
. November 1923. Educated at Wel- 
lington College, London, passed 
Senior Cambridge from the Doon 
School, pehra I)un in 1942. Was 
A.D.G. to His Excellency General 
Sir Claude Auchinleok, Commander- 
, in-Chief*^ f rom July 1943 till April 

, , During the , reign of the present Ruler, . 
the State great progress in 

Commerce and Industries, and the City of 
Rampur has how become' one of the biggest 
industrial t owns of f iie United Provinces. 
There arc two Sugar Mills, a Textile and an : 
Oil Mill, a l^Iatch Factory, Wood Tumeiry, 
Fabrics Factory, loe Factory, a Distillery and 
Chemical Manuiacthring Company, Cottage • 
Tudustries and Kampur Tannery und J-ealber , ; 
Man ' facturing Factory. ■ . ■ 

Besides the two big ,, rivers Ramganga ^ 
and Kosi and other small rivers flowing from , 
the Naini Tal district into the State) there is a 
big system of canals oi 633 pule? in the State 
which irrigates more than 3^^000 bigas of land. 
There are also tube wells constructed in the 
. areas not served by the canals, 

; A railway line passes through the State 
connecting :Rampur with Moradabad and 
Bareilly on the old 0 . & R, section of the East 
Indian Railway, There ate four Post Offices 
in Rampur city and a branch post office 
in each of tbe Tchsils and also In some of the 
important villages. 

Primary and Secondaiy education is given ^ 
free. Liberal Scholarships are granted for 
secondary and higher education, The State 
maintains weil-equipped hospitals both In the 
city and at the Tehsil Headquarters. 

anMINISTHATION 

The State Council is responsible to His ’ 
Highness and at present consists of:— : 
Pmidifnij Col. SveiJ? B, H. Zaidi, C.I.E., 
BAR*AT-LAWy Mifmtgr; Vicg-Fmtdenl: 

"Rax Bahadur Man Mohak, ll.A,,. PoliiiMd , 
Minister; Members;' Got, Nawauzada Syed 4 
TaFAR AU IChAN BArfADT/RJ RAGHdKAND 
Kishork, . Law Member ; Dr. IhsaH 
Moh.\mmad Khak. M. a., Ph. D., Pimnee, y 
Minister; Secretary: SAmnsADA Mohammad . 
Vufsui? Khah Bahadur, B.A.it^(Cantab.), 



sMTE comcm 


' His Highness Maharaja 
iSHRBE Lokendra Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, the present 
Maharaja of Ratiam, was born on 
November 9, 1927. He was 

educated at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, Daly College, Indore, Coh 
Brown’s School, Dehra Dun, and 
St* Columbia School, Delhi. He 
has also completed his practical 
training in administrative work 
on J ahuaty 19, . 1 94 7 . His Highness 
inarried a daughter of Dt.-General 
Sir Shankar Shximshere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, K.B.E. of Nepal* 
He succeeded to the gadi in 
February 1947 and was invested 
V with full ruling powers on August 

The Young Maharaja 
: .accompanied his lai^e | father to 


With a view to associating the 
people , with tlu) administration 
of the State, His Highness formed.- 
a committee to propose 
stitu'tional reforms suitable for 
introduction in tlio State. The-' 
committee has submitted its" 
report and tho proposed reforms are- " 
being implemented* Two popular 
Ministers have been appointed''. - 
The administration is assisted by,; 
a State Cotmcil of hve Minitors^ 
of whom one is the President • 
and the Chief Minister. / , 


President and Chief Mini$ter‘:'\l a 
Dewan Bahadur Pt. Brxj Cha^d. , j 
Sharma, M,A*, LD,B. Mmistefsr f 
Rao . Bahadur Kesarx 'SiNGHjit 
Pancholi, B,A., LL.B., 

Chief Minister ; Thakur Mahendra^ ; 
Singhji of Sarwan, 
in-Waiting ; Dr. Devisingh;i; 
Minister for Education and Health 
Lahar Singhji Bhati,: Ministsi ^ foy ^:^/.,)'] 
Local Self-Government ; ' y.uA’icm- 
Parbat Sikgk* Secretary fCompiU ' \ 
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iingkind to attend the coronation 
£ind had the privilege of l>eing 
invited to all functions at 
Buckingltani lAilaco, < He was 
spcciuily presented to their 
Majesticf^ tho King and Queen 
at Wiii<ls<u- Castle and Buckingham 
Pahico. Hejs auall round sportsman. 

The area of tho State is 693 sq. 
miles, its population 1,26,117 
and its avt-rage revenue Rs. 
13,00,000* iTie Ruler is entitled' 
to a salute of 13 guns within 
and 13 guns outside his State. 
The State iuis acceded to the. 
Duminioii of India. 


R ATLAM state is the 

premier Rajput State in 
the Malwa group in Central 
India, The Ruler of Katlaiu is 
the recognised head of the Rajputs 
of Malwa. 
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R EWK is the largest State 
: in Central India. The State 
is, bounded oa the north 
■' by the Banda, Allahabad and 
Mirzapur rbstitcts of the U.l-\, 

; oil tlie east by the Mirzapnr 
.District of Lh P. and Surguja 
' District of C. F., on the sSOuth 
by the Central Provinces and on 
the \vest by the States <sof Maihui^ 
.Nagod> Sohawal and Kothi. The 
State has a number of waterfalls 
of which, Cluicliai and Keoti, are 
. famous for their height and 
. ..• grandeur. Area (jf sState is 
V. ' 15,000 . sq. jniles. Population 
; . ; f ,820,44 5 (i 04 j . census) , Kevchue 
Its. 00,000: Salute 17 gunsv 





' Tlis Highness BANiiHVKsiiMAirA- , 

nAJADHIRAJA' MAIiTAND SiNGH Ju 

;p;RO -BAHADtTK, Maluitaja of Rewa, 

, ‘i^as;.bom in 1923 and ascended the 
gd^i^ on 7th, February 1946 ; 
invests with ruling: powex's, 1st 
■April 1946. . He .was educated 
,t)kly Colloge, Indore and Mayo , 
'.CcJllegC; and received training in 
1,94,3, at , ; -T.G.S,’ Probationer's ' 
-GqtirSc, Debra Dun, and Adminis- 
.Itr^tiye' tridnliigMa Mysore , State 


Hia Highness married on 25rd 
Aug-. 1943 the daughter of late 
Highness Maharao Shree Vija Raj 
vSiugh. JiSewai Bahadur of Kutch. 

The Maharaja is a keen sports- 
man and has shot 42 tigers. He 
bagged his first tiger at the age of 
13 in X936. He is a member of 
the General Council of Daly Gob 
lege and of the Managing Commit- 
tee- of King Edward Medical School, 
Indore, . 

The general administration of 
His Highness' Government is 
conducted by a State j 'Council of 

■ which, His Highness himself is; the 
Presiderit. The , State .Council 

. consists of fpur. Ministers, a Deputy -. 
Prime Minister and a Prime Minister 
who is also the Vice-President. The 
,. Judicial; administration is indepen- 
dent of the executive and accord- 
ingly il High Court consisting, of the 
Chief Justice, and two ’Fubne judges, 
has been constituted, , ^ 

; The State is very ricih in minerals 
and there arc extensive .coal produr 
.cing areas.,: in* the; Southern, smd ■ 
Eastern^ portions^ ' Lhrge deposits,: 
of carandiim;= noted ‘ for tlieir iihe 
(piality ai*e also found all over the 
country. The other minerais found 

■ in the State are iron ores, copper, 
lead, yellow ochre, lime stone, 
felspar, fire clay, bauxite and 
sUlimanite. There are extensive 
forests Tn the State which produce 
excellent timber* 

' Th e State has a Shellac Factory 
to convert lac found in the state 
into shellac, Bagai gra.ss and- 
bamboos arc also found in great 
abundance and a Paper , Factory is . 
being established in the State. 

^ Tho soilia fetiW, and bears excellent crops, 
nco, mulzei iCodau, Bajra.etc,, being grown in 
tbe .autumn and wheat in the spring. Irriga- 
tion is mainly by wells and bandhs. 

Satua (30 miles) is tbo Railway Station tor 
Rewa and is situated on, the Allahabad-f tarsi 
Section: of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way; which passes through the State for a dis- 
tance of about 18 miles. The B. N. K. branch 
line from Katnr to Bilaspur and the C. L G.’ 
lUy. pass right through the Southern District ^ 
• for about 140 miles. There pre about 1,800 
miles of rpa< 3 s in the State out of which 50a " 
miles ai*e metalled and the, remaining aro fair ’ 

; ^■-:weatlICr roads,- 
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S ilCHIN STOTE lies, roughly 
speaking, -witliin the limits 
of »Siirat Dt. of the Bombay 
Presidency. The villages con- 
stituting the State nm uidely 
scattered, some of them being 
suiToiinded by Dominion territory, 
and others by portions of the 
Baroda State. 


kitid oil the \TOsfc coast offering 
trunk telephone facUiticH and other 
modern conveniences. Among the 
amusements in Dumas arc sea- 
bathing, tennis, cricket, motoring 
and so on. 


His Highne.ss Miibariz-ud-Danlah, 
Muzza far-ul-Mulk, Niisrta-K- J ung, 
Nawal) Bahadur Sidi Mahomed 
Haider Mahomed Yakut Khan, 
Nawab of Sachin, the present Ruler, 
was born on September ir, 1909. 
He was educated at home and later 
at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 
He succeeded to the and was 
invested with full ruling powers 
bn November 20, 1930, On July; 
23, 1937, married Her Highness 
Alimaina Sultan Nur Mahal 
Nawab Yuqut Zamani Begum and 
on May 10, 193S, Her Highness^ 
Manzar . Sultbn v ^ 

Nawab .Massarrat Zamani Begum^ 


The soil in the State varieis Tromi,. 
black to light. The usual’ cereals 
are hnown as well as cotton and 
sugar-cane. Irrigation is earned 
on from tanks and wells. -There, 
are no forests ' in the State., 
Cotton yarn and coarse cloth,, are 
manufactured.' A' breakwater at 
Dumas and, a, cau.sew;ay at 
Bliimpiir, by , keeping back sea- 
water have contributed towards 
the reclamation of a considerable 
area of uncultivable salt land. 

The chief ' link , with ' that 
Dominion is the B.B. & C.L Rail- 
way on -which Sachin is a station. 

His Highness has introduced full 
responsible government in the State 
and the Interim Ministry wllj bC 
elected very shortly,,, , ; ; 


The Nawab of Sachin is by 
descent an Arab or Abyssinian. 
Originally the Nawabs of Sachin 
were the Rulers of Janjira. But 
iii ! the ,, time of the founder of the 
Housb, Nawab Sidi Abdul Karini 
Mahoirimed Yakut Khan, there 
,was a rebellion and the Nawab's 
younger brother was pub on the 
Throne of Janjira. Eventually, 

, the East India Company and the 
Mahrattas offered mediation and 
Nawab Abdul Karim Khan founded 
the State of Sachin, Thus Sachin 
is the senior of, The only two 
Abyssinian States in India, the 
other .being Janjira, , 


, .The permanent capital of the 
State is Sachin and the . summer 
capital Dumas. Dumas is , a 
delightful ,sea resort/ , ten miles 
by. tubtor road frpm ...Surat. It is 
only, ..shimmer r^rt of . its 
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S mtmii SMTK is situated 
iri Central Intiia:. The Ruler 
is a descendant of the 
Hatiior Rajput clan of t])c Jodhpur 
House and is the twelfth Ruler of 
Sailana, The Head Office of the 
Kshatriya Mahasabha remained at 
Sailana for ten yeeirs. 





SiTiTIlS' :&R ■ 

HiiEimF"; B'a h'A'K hR:; 

, bpfn on : ^ivlarclv ri 8, ^ 
iigiT He was educated at : Mayo 
Goitegej, Ajinet. He . married a; 
daughter of ; His Highness the 
Maharawatji Sahib of Hartabgarh 
in; 1909, and after her clemise, a 
daughter of Rawatji Sahib of Meja 
(Mewar) V The H e i r-A p par o n t 
Maharajakuraar Higvijayasinghjr 
Sahib* was bom on October 

i;;;;;;The Maharaja ascended the gadi 
oh July’ 14, '1919* The Rajputs 
'bf' . the surrounding, non-Rajput 
S.&tes. coilsicler . His Highness as 
th^ir head . and the Rajputs 
:d£: India consider His Highness as 
phe of the • foremost leaders and a 
ll'^tiagaished ' ' jnember , r . of the 
V His Highness is th^ 


patron of the Mahasabha and has 
presided over its annual sessions 
six times. He is President of the 
Kurukshetra Restoration Society, 
Thaneshwan, and Council of Bharat 
Dharma Mahainandal. He is also 
a member of the General Coimcil 
of the Mayo College, Aj mer and 
Daly College, Indore. 

The area of the State is 297 sq. 
miles, its population 40,228 and 
its annual reyeixue Rs. 6,00,000. 
The Ruler is entitled to a salute 
of ri guns. The State has joined 
the Rajasthan States. , 

EDUCJmofi 

The loc^^ has 

been raised to a liigh school, and a 
hew sthobl , building and a boarding 
house; have been constructed, 

: Educ^ and inedical aid are 
A'itbp^thr pugiiput P ■;;§! a^ 

Tfacilitibatp 

The .cohstitutim^ 'of the local 
muhicipality is democratic. ; An 
agriculture farm at the capital arid 
an industrial, free Hand i at Dileep- 
:nagar Avhere a cardbord mill and 
an oil mill are running, have been 
established by the Raja Sahib.' 
A large oil mill and an iron and 
steel Avorks have been set up at 
Bangrod, a broad-gauge station 
of the B.B. (S: C.I. Railway. 

The establishment of another- 
Mandi at this place has recently 
been sanctioned. The Judiciary is 
independent of the Executive, and; 
a High Court has been established. 

ADMXNISTRMION 

The administration is assisted 
by a Council of State of which 
Shreeman Yuvraj Sahib 
D iGVijAYsiNdHjx, M.A„ is the 
President, Chi&f Minister : 
Thakur Lokpalsihgh^ 
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HNBTO jThe Maharaj a of Sand iir 


S mDm 
is S 
Ye si 
Ghorpade, 
Senapathi. 


is Shrimant Maharaj 
Y e s h w a n t r a o Hindurao 


Mamlakatmadf 



■ Born : 190S.. Ascended the gad i 
in 102^ ' and assumed full ■ ruling 

ih;^i'93o..::; :vv ; : ; ■ ■ 

. Married: In 1929 the eldest; 
.daughter of Umadat-UhMulk,. !Raj 

■ Rajendra Lieut. -Col. Malojirao 
Narsingrao Sbitole Deshmiilch 

: Sons ; Heir- Apparent— Yu ydraj 

, Murar Rao Raje Ghorpade, born 
7-12-193 1 ; ,Rajkuinar Shrimant 
Ranjit Sinh Raje Ghorpade, borii 
: i 6-2-1 933 ; Kaj kuniar Slirihiant 

: yijaya Sink Raje Ghorpade, born 
; 18-10-1937;^ and Raj kuniar . 

^ Shrimant Shiva Rao Raje Ghorpade, , 
born 13-9-1940.^ Daughters: Raj- 
tkumari Shrimant .i 'Rirmala Rajej: 
; Ghorpade, : born .18-2-1934 ■ and ' 

■ Rajkumari Shrimant Vijaya Devi; 
Raje Ghorpacie, born 3-i-ig 1 

■ is the President of 
the All-India Mahratta Educational ^ 


The Maharaja and AXaharanisaheb 
of Sandur are deeply interested in 
adniinislTationand widely travelled. 
They visited England and the 
Continent iu 1935, as students of 
peoples and govenunents, and 
Australia in 1939 as guests of the . 
Commonwealth to acquire first- 
hand knowledge of the working of 
the federal forni, of government 
there. Diiring tho past 20 yeans 
the Maharaja has instituted pro- 
gressive reforms in the State, and 
has associated the people in their 
own government gradually, culmi- 
nating ^ ill the recent grant of . 
responsible governincnt to the 
people. 

HISTORJCilXi SICETCH 

The Ruler of Sandur has a great 
and glorious tradition to upholdi;'- 1 
The Hoiiso of ' ^ Ghorpade'/, of > 
which he is a true son,, was founded 
i n the D ec can, c entii ries ago by ■ ' 
Karnasinh, a Sisodia Rajput whose ■ 
ancestors had died fighting Aland- 
din Khilji at Ghitor. The enter-^^^: 1 
; Raising,-/ .Rarn® 

liable hill fort: of Ichelua { YisLaigad / 
today) by means of a rope tied to ? ’■ 
a: monitor lizard, called Ghoipad!*'^^^ 
in Marathi and so acquired thn title, ; . 
/Ghorpade/; for himself: and his - 

■ descendants. The line of: Shivaji:.: 
the Great was founded by' the ; 
younger /brother : of Karnasinh, . 

■ but the claim; of /the Ghorpade : ' 
family; to, a place in history is 
independent of this relationship • 
to thh founder of the Mahratta , 

;;; : EjUgire;./. / ; 

yTLe of Southern/ , 

' Maharashtra and Karnatak 
iiong under the sway of the various 
Ghorpade families and ruled by 
them/- (Sardesai). The names of / ■ 
Bhyriji, Santaji and Maloji have,- ; ; ; 

, /inspired both terror and pride 
: oyer , this broad tract. Under 
Bh3n:iji's grandson, Murar Rao, the ,, 
celebrated Chief of Gobty,.' : the^ ^^ 
Ghorpades attained the height,. of // 
their power. Murar Rao^s empire || 
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extended as fai: eHj;t as Madras and 
PoiidichcjTv tiiid lie levied a. tri- 
bute of Its, 7 lakhs from Mysore 
and Hyderabad. It v/as this same 
Chief of Gooty whoso help Clive 
solicited during the siege of 
Arcot, and wlio routed Chanda 
Saheb, turning the scales and 
history itself in favour of the 
British. In tSiS, during the time 
of Sliiva Bao, the State first came 
into political relations with the 
, British and its unfettered internal 
sovereignty was recognised, 

GENERAIi 

Sandur has acceded to the Indian 
Dominion by executing the 
standard form of Instrument of 
Accession. 

• . ;it is , a State located a few miles . ^ 
’ south pf the Kiver Thungabhacira, 
and:ia contiguous to the State pf 
along its sorith-eastem 

'Sandur territory ,is one of the 
richest iron yielding centres, of the 
whole world. — Bruce Foote of 
the Geological Survey ' of India. 
Manganese ores, red oxide of the 
highest grade for the manufacture 
of pigment, and sandalwood of high 
: oilrcontent are other features of: the 
, ’ State. 

: V The .population, about 16,000 ■ 
as per the census of 1941, has 
increased during the last few 
: years due to the increased iuclus- 
■trial activities of tl 10 State, and the 
■: lack of famine lier e, Aviiich f lave 
> lead to immigration. Tlnr popula- 
tion may iaow be taken to be 
,;m; the n^^^ ;bf; 20,000; 

The rainfall averages 34.37^' oyer 
•;the past to yenrs. The average \ 
;:rpyemieTor the past three years is 

^ of 7: lakhs. 




tf''’' V'"’, ^ administrative reforms 

hGLbdbrn:; were-" 


State and have had the benefit of 
trial and improvement over manv 
■ years. 

Sandur was the first Indian 
State to do away with un touch- 
ability, by the Maharaja’s Pro- 
clamation of 1932 , This is a 
reform of considerable magnitude 
as a quarter of the population are 
members of the Scheduled Castes. 
Equal rights of worship “ at all 
temples and equal rights to all 
public amenities ai"e guaranteed to 
the people by Statute in Sandur. 
Visiting Sandur in 1933, Mahatma 
Gandhi said that Sandur was 

an oasis in a desert ” and “ a 
model State ”. Complete com- 
i munal harmony among the subjects . 

is a noteworthy feature of the 

‘v state. ' 

''’x,Etei[$BaTiraE 

; The legislathr.e consists ; ' of 
' , 2 houses , the Praj amhndal ebn- ’ 
sisting of the elected representatives 
of , the people and the • parbay. ■ ' 
consisting of , eligible hereditary ),, 
members ' and representatives of ■ 
various interests. Both houses 
have equal powers of legislation 
and vote on the budget, and are 
the only sources of permanent : 
legislation, the Maharaja having ^ 
limited his own legislative porvevs . 
to temporary emergency laws by 
the Sandur State Constitution Act 
of 1946, the last permanent pro- 
clamation issued by him. 

THE MUNTEI MilNDAB ' 

■ 0mmm) , .v 

There is, no Dewan in Sandur 
^ State, and til e policy now enunciated 
of government by executive council • 

‘ was initiated here as long ago as . ) 
T934‘ 

The State Cabinet is presided 
over by the Maharaja and in hiA, ■ ; 
absence by the Prathinidhi whd.is;^ 
a member of the ’ Royal Family^ .y 
nominated by him. T A Minister . . 




iliiil 






nominated by the Maharaja from 
among the members of the State 
'Legislature, an elected Mantra 
Sachiv (Popular Minister), and an 
Additional Member nominated 
by the Satidur State Congress 
constitute the Mantri Mandal. 


jvmoimT 


i^andur is pei’haps tlxe pioneer 
among the States of her size to 
constitute an independent Chief 
Court presided over by a Nyaya-: 
dhish of unimpeachable integrity. 
By arrangement with the Goverii- 
xixent of Madras, the Maharaja 
aixpoints tlie District and Sessions 
J udge of th e ad j oining Madras 
District of Beilary as the Kyaya- 
cihish of the Sandur Chief Court; 


Manganese ore of medium grade 
analysing about 40 per cent 
as well as manganese ore of high 
grade occur in the State and are 
now being mined and exploited by 
a British iirm, the General Sandxm, 
Mining Company, who have been 
exporting the ore to Continental 
metallurgical industries at the ^ 
average rate of 100 thousand tons 
yearly. 


Siiili 


judiciary is separarted from 

the executive. 


A Debt Gonciliatioii Board was 
constituted in 193d to, relieve/ 
agricultural indebtedness. / 


EDUCATION 


The maunfacture of ferro-mau'f 
ganese in the State is the foremost 
of Sandur's prospective industries. 
The recent scheme of the General 
Sandur Miiiixlg Company's experts 
for tlxe electrical treatment of low 
grade manganese-ore to produce 
Spiegel-eisen as one of the prodxicts, 
has been examined by the Govern- 
ment of India authorities, whose 
Miixeral Adviser has described the; , 
scheme as '^a path finder " .ta 
other metallurgical industrie.B ixx ; 
India, The Government of India 
Ministry of industry have approved 
the location : of a f erro-manganese , / 
^^:ixnit/imThd-State;:./;::/:^';;C:"^//.i 


SSlilfi 






The central ediuiatidhal institu- 
tion, . Shri , Chatrapathi ; Shiyaji 
Vid^mmandir, sends ^ tip students 
for the matriculation examiha« 
tions oi the universities otitside the 
^/-StaSoi/'jvBppial/ /stress/ 

■|)re-military avocations, exti'a-currh/' 
cular activities and the .study of 
Dhavma Sashtra at the Vidya- 
inandir. There are State-run 
or St£ite-aided primary schools, in 
every important village of the 
State. 


:'/:^;;'The//i5<^tiUg:/^/d^^ 

; steel industry here / to utilise: tjie; 
;/vast;M€^bsits3:/;o£;'.high- : gr^ 
ore /occur riiig / here / is also, ' being ^ - 

:/6xaMned;:'..;/.;'.;-''‘/.:;r:;;:/.//^:/'/;///v/v^ 


iililli 




i Red Okide of the^ highest grade/;: 
for: the .mahufactiire of ■' pigilxent : 
occxirs in tile State, as also : vast 
deposits of Jasper. , 




FOREST FRODUCE 




MINERAL RESOURCES 


' The main ..mineral resources of 
'Sandur State consist of iron and 
: xnanganese /oree. The highest grade 
:.df ii'oh/ dre^ by some 

geologist : as / qf the very best 
. quality in tiie world, occurs in the 
State :.;and competent , /authorities 
have, estirnated the quantity avail- 
able at 100 ■ milliqh tons., 


Sandur /Sandalwood has :beeh:. 
proved to have an oil-content of 
5 v77 per Cent,: by distillation, tests. , ; / 
Sandalwood of all types is .sold 
by the State / Forest Departnienti . / ■/ 
Sahdur state has been one of the ' //;: 
largest individual .suppliers of fo.i,/!;:;/ 
der hay to the Indian Army during . 
the war , years axxd the Forest : .//; 
Department has specialised, in , the v /.j 
supply of high grade' fodder 
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S ilNT STATE, m Gixjerat is 
bo\inded on the north by 
the States of Banswara and 
, Bungeirpur, on the east by the 
; Jalpd Taluka, on the west: by the 
: jLnhawada State and on the south, 

■• by the States of Baria, Sanjeli and 
Since April 2a, 

. ;X943 the, Kadana State has formed 
part of the Sant State. The Killing 
• family belongs to the Mahivayat 
Claii of Parmai* Rajputs which is 
: descended from the illustrious 
family of Vlkmmaditya , and Raja 
: Bho j of Uj 3 ain. The Parraars 
oxiginally came from Bhar, They 
first settled at Jhalpd and finally 
ab century at 

Sant. The founder of the State 
was. Rana Sant ivho with his uncle 
. . VLimdev established himself at Sant, 

.AA'-vjFhe .Gapitar?''^Gf ;"::;the:: ' ^State ■ 
i,;Satrampiu‘ which is;32 miles away 
, :frdm ' Santroad etatibur on the 
' /Th^^ 

^Seeded to tfe XlomihiDuLpf ' indiai: 






, 'His HiOHN3£a;s Maharana Shri , 

^ State whs born on December 
^ wa^ at , first privately 

' Mfiitfd^and later at'the Rajkumar 


College, Rajkot, the Princes’ School, 
Baroda, . and fint.lly the Baroda 
College, All through he had a 
distinguished academic career. Pie 
did equally well on the playing- 
field wdiere he won medals, cups and 
other prices. He is a particularly 
good tennis and football player. 
Xater he donated a silver trophy 
for a cricket tom*nameat open to 
all suburban schools in Bombay. 

His Highness married Maharaj- 
kumari Shri Rajkunverba (Hansa- 
kumari), the eldest daughter of His 
Highness the Maharao Salieb of 
Kutch on. May 15, 1928 at Bhuj. ' 
Pie ascended tire gadi on December 
25, 1946; The Maharana and : the 
Maharani have travelled: widdly 'in 
;■ England:. . ■ and ■ : .. the • > ; ' • ; :Cphtfhbntvi; 
They first went, to Engiahd ‘ in 
i ’935 to attend the Silver Jubileb 
celebrations . They went again in 
1937 to attend the Coronation of 
Their Majesties TCing George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth. TJiis second 
time when they visited England 
they toured the whole Continent 
before returning to India in 193S. 

The area of the State is 52 7^^ sq. 
miles, the population is 1,14,047,. 
and the revenue Rs. 12,55,535. 

PKODITCE 8c INDTfSTEY 

The staple crop is maize, and 
other agricultural products are oilr 
seeds, ghee and hides. The forests 
yield teak and bamboo. The 
industries .are of the hand-made 
sort, cottage industries which;. 
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S a.WaNfWfl»r STATE , 

one of the ancient Maratha 
States in Western India 
is a compact territory unbroken 
by the lands of other States. 
Bounded on the north by the 
/Malvaii subdivision of the Ratnagiri 
* District and separated by the 
;Sahyadri Hills, on the north- 
east by Kolhapur territory, 
on the east and south-east by the 
District of Belgaunn and on the 
south by the Dicholi and Pedna 
sub-diviaions of Goa, the general 
aspect of the country is strildiigly 
picturesque. 






SlilliK 




ifsiSil 


-■ : 5 c ^ 

, BnoNsnE, the present : R a jh of 
; Sawantw.adi, was, bbrii in 1927 , : He 
■ succeeded to the in i937> ^'^hd 
Vas. invested with : full ruling. 

His Highness was educated' at 5 
;:f the SchbOi, Dehrh Dun and’ 
;5. Wadia ' College,.: Poona: hie had' 
long and strenuous course . of 

SgliiUy held responsible posts in ; the 




ministrativc matters, ■ by under- ' 
going ‘ ^ training with the 
Commissioner, Southcni Division, 
Bombay. He is a keen sportsman, •; 
an excellent musician, an artist, 
a true soldier and an administrator. 

The area of the State is about , 
930 sq. miles, its population ' 
2,52,170 (1941 census) and its 
g i\o s s revenue Rs. 10,34,597 
the principal source being land 
revenue, . forest and abkari. The 
State huvS acceded to the Dominion 
of India. 

The State is rich in teak, 
especially near the Sahyadri Hills; ' 
The principal fruits are mangoes, 
plantains, citrons, limes and 
jack-fruit. Coconuts and cashew 
nuts are in aplenty. The staple . 

, agilcultnral, produce ill the State + 
is • rice. ' .The quantity produced in . < 
the -fState; is, hot;, sufficient -and. 
a good ; deal ;has ' fe be imported . ; 

Y:M.x Barngh#:- IhfgSha^^ 

■:^Thh; 'Mcha,- 

^Taleschiist ■■ extreffiely 5 ^^ WlWS 

compact , arid , heavy and ; is un- 
rivailed for building purposes. 
Mica mining is taken in hand. 

; A soap factory has been started 
at Matlu Bidi making is develop- 
ing on. a large scale. The sodium 
factory at Math is i)rogressing well. 
There are hundi'eds of handlooms 
in the State. ; : : 

Tiie principal iodustries in the State consist 
of gold and silver embroidery r work bri both 
leather and clothe fans, baskets, and boxes . 
of kaskas, brass ornamchted with gold thread 
' and beetlo wings b toys, playing . 

catciis and elegant drawing uootn otnameuta 
from , the .horns of buffaloes and bisons. 

5:::55:;;-®a0^NisTH 

: Rao Bahaouk P, .G. Di?SHMUK> 

^ B.A. ; Sar NyavadJmh and Sesmns Judge :■■■■. 

, K. M. Wazkar, B.A., LL.B.; 

District Magistrate and dJustir Secretary ; 
Rao Sahes G. S. Bakre, M.A.;, Chief 
Medical Ofdcer: Br, V, N, Asiitaputr»> 
M.S,; St&U Engineer ; C. B. Bewasthau ■ 

, B.B. ; Chief Police Officer : X>. H. Kuan ; 
Malaria Medical Officer md Private Secrefdfy. 
io His Highness: Rao Sahtb.Br. C/JI, ., 







Sfilfis hrJndui tS Pcikisldn 


IE MU Hu This State lies 
among, the Siwaliks Kaiiges 
between 77® 5' and 77® 55' 
East and 30® 20' and 31® 5^ North. 
It Is 1,141 sq. miles in area witli a 
population of 156,054 (194X Census). 
Nahan is the capital of the State. 



The ruiing: / dynasty /is the 
. younger branch of the: rilling 
House of Jaisalnier and the present 
.Ruler is Hon. Lx.-Coh., 
r.:; Maharaja Sir Rajendra PrAkash' 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., wlio Ts the 
. 48 til direct male, lineal descendant 
from the original founder of the 
„ Dynasty, Maharaja Subhans 
. Frakash in 1093 A.b. He was 
box*n on January 10, 1913 and 
, . ascended the gadi on November 
22, 1933 -- 

He was educated privately and 
, be, married the sister of Raja 
Shrimant Mahendra Singh Ju Deo 
. of Nagod, C.I.j. in April, 1956 and 
tiie> daughter of Sir Shri Bahudur 
■Singh Ji Man Singh Ji, K.C.S.T, 

• R.C.I.E., Thakore Saheb of Pali- 
tana State in December, 1941. 

■ The State has an Annual Revenue 
of Rs. 50,00,000 and a Salute 
://of-::ri':gunSi 


The State consists of both hills 
and plains with altitude varying 
from 1,090 ft to 11,966 ft. 

I'ho chief products arc wheat, 
maize, rice, sugar-cane, poppy* 
finger, potatoes, turmeric and chil- 
lies, etc. It is rich in Sal, Deodar : 
and Pine forests. ' 

It lias an iron foundry which 
was established in 1867 A.D. and 
produces sugar-cane crushers which 
are the best available in the market. 
The State owns large tea estates 
at Kowlagarh and Choharpur in 
Delira-Dun District, 

The mineral resources of the 
State are being prospected. There 
are huge deposits of Gypsum, 
Lime and Iron Pyrites. A scheme 
for the construction of darns on the 
rivers Tons and Giri, which are 
tributaries of the Jumna, to gen- 
erate hydro-electric power and 
provide irrigation facilities is under : 
the active consideration of the 
Durbar. A Sirmur Land Produce : 
Syndicate Limited has been formed. 

The , State maintains a. Corps , of : 
Sappers and Miners which rendered,: 
valuable services to the Crown ' 
during, the Second Afghan War , 
and during the. First Great War ' 
when it was captured wdth General 
Townshend's force dt Kut-ul- 
Amara. It also served with . 
His Majesty's Forces during Great, 
War IL 

ADMINISTEATION 

Xhfv adirimistratioii i$ carried on by His 
Highness with the , help oi a Council of Ministers, 
Judiciary is separate from the Executives The , 
highest Judicial, authority is the Raj Niyaya 
Sahha which hcsarsappeals from the High Court* ; 

The legislature is cojnpnsed of 30 members ■ , 
of whom arc elected on adult suffrage, 

Siaifi Cauitcil President : His Highkxss thi: , 
Maharaja Sakth Bahadur ; Prime M inisier ■ 
mul Vice^Pmideiih tZm^ii Kanwar Shiv Raj 
Singh; Ft«fe«c« Afatuicf'.,* Rax Sahib R* G. 
ABHin; Minister for toi'al Sel/^^Government 
Jai Gopal Sharha ; Secretary to Government ' 

■ pf Simur ; Bt. Krishan Eah Sharma, B.A.*, 
Haj Niyaya Sab ha Members : Rai Bahadur 
Mdkand Lal Puri, M.A„ , Bar-ftt-haw 
and . Gaurx Prasad Saxkna, B.A., P.C.S. , 
^etd.) j High Court Chief Justice ; . Rai ' ' 
•Bahadur Bhaoat Jacak Nath* / 
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S tTEGUJA STilTE lies in 
the (.'eiitral Provinces. 
It is bounded on the north 
by Mirzapiiv Dt. and the State of 
lie wa, on the east by the Palamau 
and Ranchi J.)ts , ^ on the soiith 
by Jashpur State, Udaipur State 
and Bilaspnr Dt., and on the 
west by Korea State. It is the 
largest of the hvo Chhota-Hagpnr 
Sta(ie.s; Tli e Ruling Family is des- 
cen d ed from th e Arlvfih el Rajahs 
of Palamau . The capital of the 
State is Ambikapiir. 


The area of the State is 6,055, 
aq. miles and the population 
55^ »3<^7- The revenue for 1944-45 g 
was Rs. 16,31,034. 

PRODUCE. jJND INDUSTRY ■■'i 



A: SAKAN ■ : 
jSJngh , Deo, C^B.Ev , was borji on 
'Npveniber' , 4,: 1B95. After the 
death of his first wife in xg'Zi he 
married , a daughter- of ■ General 
.Bhupiitindra Bikram Shah,.of Nepal 
in 1922. By his first wife the 
Maharaj a has two sons, the elder 
of, whom, Alaliarajkuhiat Ambikesh- 
war Sairan Si ngli Deo was born on 
December 14, ,1 9 10, and a daughter. 
By liis second, marriage he has, One - 
sonvwhd , was adopted under the 
,hame Chandra Chur , Prasad Singhs - 
:De’p;by the Euler of XJdaipiir before 
Mi' <1 eath, .and a daughter . The 
iMhhamja has' travelled extensively 
InjEhrppe and He is a 

''keen sjftortsman and a good shot hav- 
bagged, over i'thousand, tigers. . 


Practically the entire population Vi 
is dependent oil agriculture, the ? 
principal crops being rice, wheat, 
barley, oats and maize. Grams,, 
pulses and oil-seeds are also grown, 

A great deal has been - done to 
improve agricultural methods,- , 
For; instance, loans are granted to ‘ 
cultivators. Certain kinds : of land 
(Daild) have been made free of 
rent. Over 2,000 tanks have been 
built for irrigation purposes. A ' 
large number of demonstration ' 

: farms and one cattle breeding farm : 
have also been opened so that ' j 
-today -th^ are trying to 

grd^ ?;■; ne erbpis ■ ' ^ 

:: grbtihdhhtVah^ of English 

^};bii|b^T"-Mbal^geld|jh':;V^ 

.Jte^lbitedA^Qtiier:® 
are mica, iron, limestone, bauxite nj 
and lead. Ind-u.strial development 
is held up because of lack of trans- :] I, 
port facilities. There are three :v| 
rail heads in the State, Garliwa .jJ;l 
Road on the E.I.R., Kbarsia on 
the B. N, R, and Qurimxri on the A 
projected Central India CoaFfields-^l 
Railway, But they are all Tar 
ofi from the capital. : - ; , ; 

■ The Maharaja is an enlightened 
ruler ; he has built many, schools 
dispensaries and dhannasalas. ^ ^ 


.aODMINISTHm^ 

The administration is carried bn ' ll 
by the Maharaja assisted by: a 
State Council. 

Chief Minister Ambjkeshwab 
Saran Sikgh Deo.; I)evelopmenf X 
'■ Minister : Maharajkumar Chanda 
KESH WAR SaRAN StNGH DEOi ; B. A. 
Finance Minister Satya Narayaw 




Stales in India & Pakistan 




T one state, Ues partly in 
Hajputana. and partly in 
Central India. There" are 
six districts in all in the State a lul 
some of them are separated from 
one another by distances varying 
from 20 to 250 miles. All the 
districts contain hills and are well 
wooded. The various districts 
resemble each other to this extent, 
that all are, speaking generally, 
■favoured with good soil and 
water. The annual rainfall in the 
Rajpritana districts of th.e State 
averages between 25 and 30 indies, 
and in the rest of the territory 
from 30 to 50 inches. The climate 
. of Tonk is on the whole dry and 
healthy though malarial fevers 
prevail during and after the rains. 

, . The ruling family ol Tonk is 
:Afghan of the Sallarixai tribe of 
Buner* The capital town of the 
State is Tonk. The State has 
: acceded to the Indian Union., 



iiSiiiWi 


iaWiii 
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His Highness Mumtazudbowla 
Wazirujl :Mulk ISTawab Muham- 
‘ MAD FARtjg Ali Khan Sahib 
Bahadur Sowlat-i-Juhg Nawab 
V ;;:v;’oF Tonk, w bom. on August 8, 

' 1885, The Nawab was educated 


privately in Perskm and Urdu* 
lie ascended the gadi on .May 31, 
19.J7. The Nawab has a thorough 
knowledge of Judicial and Revenue 
law and administration. His High- 
neijs Ih entitled to a salute of 17 
guns. , ■ 

The area of the State is 2,553 sq, 
nnlcs. The population is nlxnif; . 
358,000 and tlio : rayemie about 
Rs. 39,00,000. 

. Tlie Statij is a^ricuUural. The staple fornl 
an* jaWar, wJitidt, /rnim, maizR, til. The 
onlv money ciop nrewn ia cotton. The State 
(iopunds on art iiidal irrigation only to a small 
extent. Irrigation i a almost entirely from ■ 
wells, the water being lifted by means of the 
Oharas, bucHots tnade of leather. Tlmrc aro - 
forests blit most of them eauaist of sctiib jungle 
and grasji nviiorves. Tea); trees of inferior k,:iKt 
are found in some distri»:t^>. Among the farm 
animals are cattle, goats and sheep. The 
eattlo are of an inferhW type. But goats ami 
sheep of the ovdhiary breed are reared in ■ 
considerable numbers. 

Good cotton cloth is rvoven throughout the ■ 
State, the best kinds being produced in Tonk ' 
itself. Felt rugs and sad<Ue cloths are also' : 
made and (putars and pen*case‘s carved lu 
wood and inlaid with ivory. There is also;; 
a cotton press and ft ginning fatdory/ Tk'ft' 

8 tatc IS not rich i n rainerat deposits, Thfipe are ' : ■ 
sandstone quarries in a district ^hioh jddds 
slabs escelleiit for building purposes, 

The ohief exports are cereals, cotton, hides 
and cotton (doth and the chief imports are 
salt^ sugar, rice, cotton cloth piece-goods, 
tobabco and ij'on. 

Two railways, KajpntanaATalwa and 
Bina-Bitran, run through parts of the State. 
There is a fine metalled road which connects 
Tonk with Jaipur, Tf ie rest of the roads are 
merely lair-wcathev commuaicatious. 

ABMINISTRAXION 

The administration is r4med on by His 
Highness with the i help of a State Gouncil 
fionsbtirig of the Prime Minister, the Hpiae 
. Minister and the Revenue Minister. Aii 
Advisory Coinriiiltec lias been constituted to 
formvtlate proposals for a closer asgocintickn of 
the. people with' the admlnislratian. Two , 
popular juiaisiers are soon fo be appointed, , 

Pmident: Mis HicaiNEsa tue Nawa.b 
Sakhii Bah/vduk ; ' V^.-^Pmuieni, Prime 
MiniaUr nrui : Fimnct^ df inhfer .* ; Yaminw, 
Mtrr.ic . Khan : Bahadttr Kaiimaw Bakhsh 
Kadri, U.P.C.S., Musnm Jung ■ 

BASArmR ; Home Minisier : Suareul Omora ' 
Rafiqui. Mulk SAKiny,ADA , Mohammau Topta'i 
Khak: Sahiu, Bahaijur Rafiq, Jung;.. 
Revenue ^fmisler : Kuak Sahib Muzaprerui.' 
Mulk. Muzapfar Mohaw.mad, Khan Sahib. : 
Bakaour, B.A,, Moddabbir Jung ; Sepraieity ; * 
S, ShAMSUDDIN AUMAOj^.A.; 
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T HUVANCOItB, the third 
biggest State in India 
after Hyderabad and Mysorci 
•,:v>: ‘occnpies the south-west portion 
. , : .of the Indian Peninsula, the south" 
'4',,. ern tip reaching clown to Cape 
■ ' Comorin. Travancoro is bounded 
on the north by the State of Cochin 
. ’ and the Coimbatore I>t., on tho east 

by the Dts. of Ramnad and Tiimev- 
I elly, and on the south and the west 
by the Indian Ocean and the Arabian 
Sea respectively. Travancoro - is 
one of the most picturesque 
parts of Sanlh India containing 
• . an extensive hill region, numerous 
, ' / rivers, and a succession of bach- 
aud forcsts* In point (if 
literacy tha State is^iu the ioref ron t. 



IBi 



, ■> Travancore has. acceded to the 
' Union. The capital of tho 


IP 




Varma, the first Ruler who achieved 
tho unification of what is now 
Travancore is said to have dedicated, 
his country to Shri Padmaiiablia- 
swami and ever since, the Rulers 
of Travancmxi, Rajas of Ranis,' 
have ruled the country as '.the. 
Dasas or Sevinis of the deity. 


Hon, Major.Gbkeral His 
Highness Sri a d m a n a b h a ‘ 

Dasa Vanchi Para Sir Bala 
Rama Varma Kulasekara Kirx- 
TAPATi Manny Sultan Maharaja 
Raja Rajiaraja Bahadur Sham^ 
SHER Jang.T’,. G.C.S.l., G.C.I.E.; 
U.Litt., Maharaja OF Travan- 
ci'ORE %vas born on November 7, 
igi'Z. Ho ascended the masnad 
on Sei^tember i, ,1924 when he ' 
was 12,. and was invested with ; 
full ruling powers on lS[<^vember. 
i£C)3i when he -.attained majority;; 
The Maharaja was ^educated .'pri* 
vately by an accoinplisheti fRurb 


pean tutor. After completing his' 
education the Maharaja travelled 
extensively in India, Europe, 
Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies. 
He hold.s the honorary degree of 
D. Idtt. of tho Annamalai and 
Andhra Universities^ 


His I-Iighneas ,is , the Coloucl-in“ ' 
Chief of the Travancoro State 
Forces, Honorary Colonel of the 
X2th Malabar Battalion, Honorary 
Colonel of the 1 6th Light Cavalry 
Regimeht of the Indian Army, , ' 
and Honorary Major-General .of 
the British Army. Ho i.s entitled 
to a local salute of 21 guns and an - 
outside salute of 19 guns. ; i- ' 


The Royal Family follows the ..v 
ancient marumahkatayam '.law , or ; 

; Hie - Taw: . voLTn^ 
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fche female lino. Her Hig, Intej-sh 
Maharaui Setii Parvati Bai, the 
mother of the IVIaharaja uas born 
on November 6, 1896. She was 
adopted into the Koyal Family at 
the .age of 4 along witli her elder 
sister. In April 1907 she was 
married to Kavi Vanna, a grunc.! 
nephew of Kavi Varnia, Koil 
Tampnran, the faniou.s Indian 
artist. Her Highness has two 
sons and a daughter. Her secoiwi 
son, who is tlie Heir- Apparent, 
called Elaya Raja, was born 011 
March 22, 1922. 



Her Highness the Mahai^ani 
. like the Maharaja holds the honorary 
. degree of D. Litt. of the Hiiiveirsities 
of Andhra, Annamalai and Benares 
.';^nd: like; the Maharaja too she has 


travelled widely in India, Europe, 
Ceylon and the Biitoh Bast Indies, 

Xho area of the State of Tro. van- 
core iii 7,661.75 Bfj. miles and the 
total population 6,070,018 acGord-' 
ing lo tile. C94T Census. The 
revenne of the Stale is Ks. 975.63 
lakhs, Hindiusni is tho pre- 
dominant religion and its followers 
constitute nearly iwodlurds of 
the entire population, while 
Christians of various denominations, 
including tlie ancient Syrian 
Christians represent more than 
oxK’-fonrtli, Women generally 
enjoy a freedom imicjue ia Indio* : 
a,ncl their ' complete, equality with 
men as W'eli as their general educa- 
tion haye led to theiiv a.ctive^,; 
participatiou la public aifairs; i 

Except for a certain, v warn.; 
liinnidity the climato Is texnperSate. 
The rainfall; is generally heavy 
averaging about Bp inches per ycar^ 
The staple food of the people is 
lice, .fish and tapioca. , 


tf CAiiliiiMif tf > 


■■ Agriculture is the main occupa* 
dion of the people though industry 
is assuming an increasingly im-^. 
portaiit place in the- economy of ; 
the State. In the plains we find- 
n«:e, tapioca; yams, beans and graiii . 
h)n the lesser uplands near the 
Ghats are pepper, rubber, ginger 
and tunrierfc. On the higher 
■elevations, there are extensive tea 
and cardamom plantations. And 
on the, broad coast-belt and the , 
.shores qi the back-waters, there 
are dense cocoauut plantations;' , 
wliilfj such trees as areca, jack,' 
mango, tamarind and cashew are' 
grown around the homesteads.,,', ; .,,; 
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Statu rentirvfid foroats cover 
an extent slightly lesa than a third 
oi the area and are well timbered 
witli teak, black-wood; ebony, jack 
' and anjili. And among the forest 
,,aniiiiais are the ule];)hant, the 
leopard, the bison, the bear and 
the .siunbfir and a variety of amall 
game. 

IKDIfSTRY 

Government plays a, big part 
in. industrial life. The more im- 
fmitant State enterprises are; a 
ceramic factory at Ktmdara which 
manufactures porcelain ware, 

- electrical goods, crockery, fancy 
articles . arid sanitary’ equipment, 
y‘ like drainage ' pipes ; Travancore 
.:,$ugat?s ^nd Chernicals .whxoh ii^anu- 
'factum besides sugar, ado, varieties, ; 
^'f..^riptemace«tical products such 
aslinimeiita, liquid exiracts,diquors, 
pulses, sfririts, syrups* and speciaU- 
: ties' hicludiug caffeinaspirin and 
/ iy^spl ; a rubber factory at Trivand- 
. ; rum which manufactures cycle 
‘ tyres and tubes, motor car- tyres, 

' surgical tubes, hoses, gharry tyres, 

, v, etc, ; the Alumimum Smelting 
Factory and Glass X^actory at 
Alwaye and the Plywood Factory 
at Punalnr., All these factories 
are di'ivcn by cheap power obtained 
frb.ni the .Pallivasal Hydro-electric 
■ ^ Works." Refilled salt is, also being 
■; produced on a . commercial scale 
: ; Bind. the State is now able to export 
salt after meeting all its require- 

Enterprises for the starting .of 
whkh;, 'arrangements have been 
made ave^ i a cane sugar factory, a 
)* ^ayon factory; a cement factory. 


industry, the processing of ilmenite, ;]| 
manufacture of titanium pigments. J,; 
The Fertilizers and Chemicals iii- 'M 
clustry with a capital of five crores to 
produce 50,000 tons of . ammoniurii U’; 
sulphate per year and other chemi« 
cals like caustic soda, sulphuric acid, . 
potassium chlorate, ammonium' 
sulphate, acetic acid and calcium . 
carbide have started production. 

ooMmmcn.n6m 

The whole State is covered by 
a net-work of roads and canals , 
with, a well-regulated system of '• 
' road and water transport., Trivand- 
' rum Is a terminus on the South '^ 

T 4 yariyruiri '3 

Cochin and Bangalort. Tiie Whole : 
of the road ti*ansport system is * 
under State control and a steam 
navigation company has :also 
been started for the development 
of coastal traffic. 

■ : ■ 

The literacy hgiuW are the 
highest in India— 47.05 per cent for ., 
the whole 'State, 58.1 for niales 
and 3b for females, and the literacy * 
figures for those above 5 years are ; 
55 for the whole State, 67.9 for 
males and 42.1 for females. There 
are four First Grade colleges, and • ^ 
three Second Grad e colleges. There. ; | 
is also a Law College, a .Teachers' J 
Training College, a Sanskiit College ‘ 
and a College for Ayurveda. 






SiiUe^ in Indu% S* Pakistan 


Riiillii 


rJiatribtited throughout the State 
there are more than 3,500 educa- 
tional i 11 a t i 1 11 1 i o II H, teach ing 
more than 700,000 pupils. By a 
proclamation of 1936 a University, 
exclusively designed to promote 
technological study and original 
research ami to promote Ivoraln, 
art imd culture, has been estali- 
lishod. A scheme of tniiv'crsal 
aud, compulsory primary oclucation 
on the basis of a ten-year plan is 
also being worked out. A!)oiit ojie- 
fifth of the total revenue of tiio 
. State is spent on education every 


‘ Among legislation of the nation- 
building or social service- sort are : 

: a Debt Relief Act. an. Act establish- 
ing a Credit Bank, a Proclamation 
throwing, dpen aU, temples to 
untouchables, and another Pro- 
clamation abolishing the death , 
penalty for certain dUences. 

The Maharaja has been very 
generous with his money. His 
benefactious include large sums 
for earthquake relief, ’ fight 
against tuberculosis, for a home for 
the destitute ahd tlie infirm, for a 
school for the deaf, the dumb, and 
, the. blind, for feeding the poor and 
: providing food and clothing to poor 
school-going children. The 
Maharaja also grants large annual 
donations to several philaiitliropic 
and scientific bodies. Ife has 
founded an art gallery In the capital 


besides the one wiiiUi he main tains 
in his prtlace. 

ADMINISTHMIOH 

Thougli the Ruler is legally the 
source of all authority yet for more 
than, a century lh.o Maharajas have 
Utdod as coustitulional. monarchs 
f;{ lout failing tf i maintain eh-ecti ve 
persunal contact whh. the aclm inis- 
tratiou. the I .egisltturc whicli 
w as r ecu ri si: itu ted in 1 93 2 i s a 
bicameral body with an Upper 
House, Sri Chitra State Council,.:: 
and a Lower House, the SiiMuhini 
Assembly. Both the Houses are; 
tixorougUI y represcn ta t i ve of: all 
classes, communities ami interents 
with a decisive nou-olficial , and- ■ 
elected majority. The J.egislature 
' enjoys wide powers, budgetary; 
legislative . and powers- of inter- \ 
pellation in relation to -all matters ' ' 
except those pertaining to the 
Ruling Family. , 


iiiii 


Mig 






On September 4, 1947 , the ,■ 

Maharaja issued a Froclamatioil i 
expressing iiis intention to- establish ' 
responsible goveniinont in the, !• 
State. A rtqxresentative . body 
consisting of persoiiR elected on the - 
basis of adult franchise will be 
■ constituted for framing the future '• 
constitution of tho State, 

Officiating JDewan : RAjYAs:e:vA-'. 
PRAViNA P. . G. Narayanan 
Unnithan, B.A., B.L. 
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fBillFUE SXATK, also called 


TTX 

U Kowar, is vSituated in the 


Koutli-oasfc of Rajpntana. It 
is bounded on the north by Ajmer- 
Merwara and Shahpnra, on the 
by Jodhpur and Sirohi, on 
the south by Dungarpur, Banswara 
and Partapgarh, and on the east 
by the districts of Niinach and Touk 
aiul the States of Bnndi and Kotali, 


flower-gardens, wooded islands, and 
the lovely lake-side capital, Udiipur 
has had more appeal to poets, : 
painters, and travellers than any 
other single place in India,, 


The State is entitled to a permanent salnte 
of IQ guns and a local salute of guns. The 
capital is Udaipur. The state has acceded to- 
the Dominion of India, 







hsu 



His Highness Mahar A jADHiftAj, MAttARAtTA 
vSiira Sir Bhopal Sinkji BAiiAmm, thk 
Ruler, was horn on Fehniary 2z, z$84v He 
, married the sister of the Thakur of Anwa in 
March 1910. A year after his first wife died 
the Maharaja married the daughter, of 
Thakur Kesari Singh of Achrol in Jaipur State, 
The Maharaja’s third marriage took place on 
January ly, 1928, with the daughter of the 
Thakur of Khudala in the Marwar State. Hi# 
Highness ascended fhegrtdt on the death of hi* 
father on May Hi 1930. Maharajkumar Bhag- 
wat Singh, son of Maharaj Partap Singh who 
. was born on June 36, igzt has been adopted . 
, as Heitr-Apparenti ; 

is 12,941 sq. miles 

^ and iihe population 1,926,698. The revenue is . 


: .The State is, self-suffident , in regard to . 
? food. - On : the whole ; the soil is rich. Thej ' 
: chief means of iiTigation are wehs and tanks, 


■. :v Tho'State: liaadvw 

mill two oil mil Is and cine match factory, f-: 
The ; Stale is;, also rich iii ' mineral deposits ■ 
such as m ica ,! soapstonej beryl, asbestos, 
mariganesej calcites; and emeralds. The ; 
State haS; its own railway, the Mewar State 


; ;.tjdaipur s isr the premier State pi , 
■^sRajpntana and also the most a 
■• 'eht Indeed 

' ’M waA the history of ; 

while diirhig one criticn.1 
• period it -was alniofst the history 
^ No State ; tnade a indre 
projortged re.sistan(?e 
.; ;to ; the Muslims than Alewar and 
'-the old: capital, ' Chitor, itselj was 
sacked no less than three, times as 
a consequence. The Rulers ot;, 
.Udaipur .take special pride: dn the 
; tact that no daughter: of , .Mewat 
. was ever given in marriage . to ; .a , 

■ M cohqiierpr. The Ruling ; 

■ ■faMy belongs, to the Sesodia ; 

iydan ^ pf ;R tbo: Hindus . 

:|q 0 .k the/ Ruler Of Mewetr as 
/ /tlto degitima^^ to the throne 

■palaces,:; 


Railway,, the total mileage being 'X45-7^it 


There are also 360 miles of metalled road 
As for poist-war planning, schemes for the 
: dovdopment of hydro-electric power, irrigation 
works, and of the construction of .150 mile#- ■ , 
of fair weather road, are all under oonsxdera- 
tion, , 


Primary and secondary education are : free. 
Besides seveii high schools there is a college 
tcacliing up to the M.A. classes. The medical 


service is of a high quality, Inhere ate 
" " ' ' '* idispensafiei 


allopathic and ayurvedic dispensanes scattered 
throughout, the .State. In the capital there : 
is a lar^c, well-equipped hospital and a college, 

among the first .states to /i;^ 
separate the judiciary from the executive, :■ 
The State has an independent High Court. ■ 

Prtma Miniskr Dr. Sir S. V. Rawa- / 


Mimfy, K.C.I.E., CXE., M.A. (Cantab), I, C.S. 

'jenue Minist 


D. Litt. ; Ariny &. lieveme Minister : 

; Col. .Rao .Manohar Singh, M.B.E. oy ■ 
Bedla ; Fpiahee ; Dr, Mohan Sikha 

Mehta, Ph.D., M.A., LL.B.,, Bar-at-Taw; 

: Home Minister ; Major, Rajadhiraj Hari 
Singh or Achrol ; Public Health & Bduca-^ 

Hon Minister : Raohuhir $inqw, | ; 

Supply Minister : Mohan Lal .Sukhaou.; ■ 
Local Self-Government Mim&tet : '■ HtRAiAi :'V 
■ ^Kotjiari, 





Siaie$ m 


V JIBXA SMTE iM situcited in 
Westeni Kailnjiivifi:. Tlie 
RuUirs (d Vadia hrdong to 
the V'irani branch of Katlufi, who 
liave j^iveii tludr naine to tju? whole 
region. Kathis once dominated 
the province ; lienee the name 
’Kathiawar. , "I'lie cajntjil Vadxa has, 
a suburb, Suragpara, named after 
the present Knler, which is rogardi.^rl 
ns one of the ‘ beauty spob^ ’ ol 
Kathiawar, 








BAhUAR ShREE , , SURAGWAtA 
Saheb, the present Etiler of 
Vadia, was born on March 15, 
1.964 and xvas educated by a private, 
tute. He married A. S. Kunverbai 
Saheba iit 1922 and has two sons 
and three daughters. The Heir-* 
Apparent Kumar Shri Krishna- 
kiimar Saheb was born on April ^3^ 
1931 and *‘is now studying at a 
public school in, Kajkot. The 
Darbar Saheb ascondecl the gadi 
on May 7^ 1930 on the death of his 
father. .! He is the makex* of 
modern Yadia. 

The area of the State is 100 sq. 
miles and the population 25,000. 
Tbe revenue is Ks. 3,00,000, 

.produces ail the food grains which 


it needs. It also grows cash crops 
Jibe sugarcane, cotton and ground’* 
nut. Si’ost: of the water comes 
from wells ihuugli sometimes: 
electi’ic power is» also used for 
irrigation j>urposcs. Tiiere is a 
considerable ainonat of industrial 
** .ac thd t y i n the State. Ther e is one 
oi I inil ( , o ne ghining i’lKitor y , one 
inatv/h hU.ib:H'y,, one Mumra and 
Pii u w a fact* )vy mid some rice aufl 
pulse iiullers, ' 

The raihvay station is Vadia 
DeoH oh the Gondiil Railway, 
whlcli is Cbnuected with all tho 
big towns Kathiavvar. Trorn 
the station to the town piv^por 
there is a telephone line, 

Kducation and medical relief 
are free. In the capital there is an t 
eicetne power liouse. 

Legislation in tJie State is of a ; 
progressive natuj:e. Among the 
Acts which are ia. force in the 
State are a Child li^Xarriago ’Res- 
triction Actp a Farmers* Kelief- 
Act, and a Prohibition ;Act. . 

is also a State Bank, The Muni- ’ 
cipality was handed over to the 
people in 1937^ Its President is 
also elected. Since 1945 local 
Dhara Sabha, Gram-Faachayats. 
and district Panchayats have 
been in operation. TJio Vice- 
PresldcTit, of the Dliara Sabha is, 
elected. , ’ 

ADMINISXRMION 

Damm: Tkambakeal V, Vyas, ■ 
M.A., .LL.B. ; : Compunion to^ 
Apparmi : Burgashakker J, I’an- 
CHQLV, K.Sc., S.T.C. ; Nyayacihish : . 
Maganlae N, Bhuptany, Ad- 
vocate ; Chief, Medical Officer : 
Dr. XC J. Pancholy, L.C.P.S,; 
Private • Secretary : Eambhai D. 
Paxgir ; Bamv Steveimy : Haxhi- 
BHAi M. Yatstk ; Educational 
Officer: HimaxIal J. .Panchoi.v, 
B.A.,S;T.C.D. ; Treasury Officer : 

. T^hHAGHAKp : ;;B.' : SAngaNi;:; 

: periniendeni of Police .* BPiuKABHAr 
:;RupsingI'L: :: 
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V MJLH SMTE Bituated aboul; 

miles north-west of 
Bluivjiagar in Kathiawar, 
lies between north lat. 
and 2Z°i' and east long, 71 '’50' 
aild 72'’3 ^ 'file Riders are Rajputs 
of the Gcjbol clan. The capital 
Vaiabhipnr stands on the site of 
the ancient Valablii, the seat of the 
Valabhi dynasty. Copper plates, 
coins, rings, etc., arc frequently 
dug lip in its vicinity. 


J^GRICULTUEE 

The area of the State is 21 1.9 sq. 
miles (including zilla villages) . The 
population is 16,197 the 

revenue 'Rs. 6,44,000. 



Agriculture is. the main occupa-. ; 
tion. The principal export is. 
wheat. About 1,000 , bighas of' 
land are irrigated by water stored 
in the Gordon Bundh. Tliere 
is one ginning factory in the 
State, Salt is also manufactured 
in small quantities at present and 
also qpUected from natural dej^qsR^^ 


, Primary . and secondary education 
, are free throughout the State. 


iUJMINISTRMION , 

■ The adininistratioh is conduoted/^^J;: 
■"liy : the Thahqre' ■' Shheb ■:■ 

■:dielpofa.6^^anv:;}:'}^e;de^ 

: education:. 

n;haye.^:;r;f)e^iyf^h;ande<|Sk^S^^ 


■;y : ' Tll AKOKAil S aheb, SXiRI Gambhir 
i^SjNH j I ■ Vakh atsinhj I Goheb 

of Y was - born on April 25, , 
1S89. He was educated at Harrow 
.' and Glare College; .Gambridges. ' He 
also took a regular course in military 
training at , the Imperiat Cadet 
Corps at Dehra Dun.. The 
Th^ore Saheb married the young- 
est daughter of the late Thakore 
' Shreo Verisalji of Hoha Kutch bn ■ 
f ParGh 9 , 1912 c The Heir-Apparent : 
■ '^liVraj Shri Pravinchandrasinhji 
,;wa$ bom : bn . October 15, . 1^25. ' 
Thakore Salm the 

#% the Thakp^^ : Rajkumar 




PRitrciPAL Officers ' / 

Kesha VEAL K. Oza, B.A. (Hons.), 
■LL.B . ; Sar Nyayadhish ; Ghhota- 
LAE P. Trivbdi, B.A., LLB. ; 
Chief Medical Officer ; Dr. Vae- 
EABHDAS M. Bhayani, M.B.B.S, ; 
Nyayadhish <&» i$i Class Magis-' 

: trate ;.7V,.1Girj a^kar 
B.A,, X.L.B.;, Superihiendefii b^^^^^^ 
Police ; Daesukhrah K. Bhaxt ; 
Revenue Assistant i IM'atversinhji 
,A.titsinhji Jadeja ; Superintend- 
enty Huzuy Office : Bhagwantrai ' 
.B. Hathi ; Executive Officer ^ Prajd, 
Pratinidhi SabHa : Chandulae K. ' 
Mehta ; State Surveyor : Sakharam ' 

' K. Vi D WANS ; State Overseer : < 
Gokuedas B. Bharadia ; Treasury i 
Officer : Manishanker V., Rajva^ ' 
gor; Bardashi Officer : Jiwanlae 
■ % ■Mehta. ;v: ' ■ 


states in India & Pakisim 


W ADHWilN STATE Is situated 
in the north-east part of 
Kathiawar. Bounded on 
the north by Dhrangadhra State, on 
the south by the Chucla and .Linilxh 
States and Dhandbuka Taluka, t>n 
the east by the Limbdi Stale, and 
on the west by the Mali an<l Sayia 
States, the State lies between 
latitudes , 32^* and 23® and longi- 
tudes yi^ and 72°. It was founded 
in about 1630 by Kajoji, son 

of Prathirajji, the eldest sou 

of Raja Cbandarsinhji of Halvad, 
The Kuler belongs to the JUala 
dan, of Rajputs. 



His PIighness Maharana 
Thakore Saheb Shri Surenpra- 

SIHH JI . J ORAWAKSINH J I J HALA» 
• the2 pj’esent Kxiler of Wadhwan, 
was , born on January 4, 1022. 
He succeeded to the gaM on July 
27f T934) was invested with 
full ruling powers on June 8, 1942. 

His Highness was educated at 
Miyo College^ Ajmer and Blundells 
ScRooh Tiverton (Devonshire), 
England. He married , Ba Sliri 
Jayakumanba, youngest . daughter 
of His Highness Maharaja Saheb 
Shrl Bhojrajji Saheb of Gondal 
on February 18,' 194^;' He has two 


brothers Kumar Siiri Virendrasinhji' 
and Kumar Shri Vikranisinhji, 

The lleir-Apparent Tika Raja 
Siiri Birendra Deo Bahadur was: 
born on Marcli. 30, 1943. 

Tiiei area of the State exclusive 
of tlie viilagofcj ivx the Indian 
Dominion is 242*6 sif. miles, 
its population 69,911, and: its 
revenue about Ks. 7I iacs^ The 
Ruler is entitled to a permanent 
salute of 9 gunsr 

Imlustnuliy tlie state is well'Off, TlJdro is 
oue spuming uml weaving mill in Sureadra- 
n.igar. liiere are also ginjsing factories and 4 
presses, WadUwan City aud Ewumdsanagat 
are the important centres of commerce and 
indii£tr>% ^vlmre the branches of five baiiiting 
GOrnpaiiics are situated. Washing soap, atta 
brassj copper and silver wares are luanu-* 
faotured o!i an exteusivo scalCi 

The B. B. & 0 , I. Railway, and the 
. Morvi and Bhavnagor. State Railways pass 
through tJie State terdtancs. Wadhwan 
Junction is an. important railway Station 
where all the above three railways meet; 
Two xegular tramway services, one between 
Jorawarnagar and Sayla and the other Ijctweeh 
Wadlnvan City and Surendtanagar pass 
through the State. A bus service between ; 
Wadhwun City and Jorawfimagar is run 
by the Joravvaritagar Alurucipali t y. Almost 
all the important villages are interwoven 
by regular bus services. i'Ua: State maintains ‘ 
about fifteen miles 0 roads, namely the:. 
Watbiwan-Rajkot Trunk Road, Wadnwan* • 

; Bhmngadfira Road; mid Wadh wan-Uiabdi 
li^oad, as nbo two good roads connecting 
Wadhwau City ainf : Sufencijranagar> Tlw 
State does not possess any irrigation facilities; 

immmsTRAfioN 

Tlie administration of the State is assisted 
by| a State Council of which His High* 
hes3 . is the , President. Dman md Ftrsl 
Member : Rao Saueb J; B, Bakot ; jVni& : 
Dewmv and Second Menther ; ; , Laxmtchamp 
: Ni Gosaua, B.Aii TMrdMetnberr KvuAn 
Sinti Kaka^^sinkr J. JisalA. 

Pkincipab OFPtCERs r 

P. L. CitunoAK, Bar-at^Law ; OMW'in-Chayge, 
Sumuiramsny : M0HAwr.A£. jiwAnLAt, Bar-at- 
hawr Sar Nyayadhish : BironAKATif J. Thakkr, 
B.A. , hL,'B,iSiipdt<, of PoUee t Hao iBAKAOUK 
Hakishankkr j* Rawal ; Director of jRdwH' 
Ron .' ViSiiWANATIt S. AHltVAKKKIt, M.A„B.Sc.; 

( U. S. A. ) ; Ag. ■ Chief Medical Officer :■ Pr, 
HawAsiiAnwER A. Supxla, L,C,P. fit S; j 
Hajlihafph Officer : Gopjihji B. Gohba; 
Chief Uevenue Officer r Govufbsmnji R. 
JiuLA Nyaymmsh: SHCANTirAt. M. Vosa, 
B.A., XDB,; Fmt Class Magistrate & 
Civil Sub-Jadge, Surendranagar : 

B. Naricuania, Advocate ; Treasury Officer : 
Patkubka K, Chooasama; State Engineef i . 
Rub3|n«ji; B, . JHALA J- Se 6 r 6 tary, State 
Comoil t 1>. M. ' J0SH15 PaiocA. 
Medical Officer: Pr. RRWASKAMKJBa A. 
SuuKtA, L.C.P. dc S. j Khangi 
Drvisine G, Japsja, 


Indian Representatives Abroad 


Amhitmidlor in Chhiff., Nanking, His Hxcelloury i 
Stmiftr iC. M. 

Amhitsmdorm U.S.S.U., Moacow, Tier Bxc’eHoucy 
Siu’eewiati Yijayftluladimi Pawiit. 

Amiamador in Iran, Tehran, Eist Excelitaicy Mr. 

: Ail Tbu’-rtW>aiv, 

AmtmBsadm’ in KepiL Kathmandu, His Ex- 
^ Sarda^^ Biu'jit Biiigh Majithia. 

dwhassador in K urma, llangotm, iXiB r^xrollonoy 

■ 

Atnhaaaador KgilXft, Cairo (tnd Minister to 
Traiujoydan, His Exeellimcy lir. Byiul Hossaiii. 

Ambassador in AfgJumistun, Kahiil, Ills Ex- 
: eelleacy AViug Comniftnder linp ClmiwP 

Amhaemdor in TurJcey, Ankani, His Excoileucy 
Eiwan Ohiman lal. 

Ambasuidof in the Vnited Stalea of Amerku, 
Wdshlnglon, Exerllcdcy Sir B. llama 

■ :vBau.:;; 

Charge d*Affaire» i7i France, Par Sir Ev il. 

•y;, ': 

Charge d* tn; H II. 

i Mmipoten* 

flio de dmeiro (Brazil), M/H, Hasanl. 

'yOi^mubCeHerid iny^ B'. B. Hrlslma- 

wCbmut^Cfemrai in the French KBUihUshnH^^^^ and 
■ : ■' Ocmul^Omeral in J^oriugttese Tosefoieion a . in 

■ India, Fondicherry, Mirza Uasliul AU JJnig. 

Mehta. 


Head of the Tudian liaison Alim’on, 2 V>il 7 /o, B. N. 
Ohalcravarthy. 

Bead of the Indian Miliiary Aliaskn, lierliii, 
lirigadlor Khuh Chami, i.c.s. 

IIU Majesty* H Ooiiml-General, Kmhgar, 15. 
Shipton. 

Political Pfjker, Bikhini, A. J. HopUiuson, oj.^}. 

Consul-QRneml i?t Vnited Btates of America, Um 
TorA, :a. H. Balcsena. 

llepreMiitatirc of the Oopci'ivment of hidia with the 
united Naiions, Indian ])elegdlion*s Office, 
Nm York, Dr. P. P. Plllai. 

High Commissioner 171 Canada, Ottuwa,i Il. B. 
Malik, O.I.E., o.B.K., i.o.s. 

High Oo^nmUHotter in Ceylon, C*o?om6a, V. V, 

, Girl, Ear-at-Law. , 

Agent to the Govmiment of India in Ceylon, Kandy, 
E. B. S. -Kagliayac^ari, I.o.s. ■„ , ■ 

High ConmiBSioner ' in United Kingdom, 
ioMto, V. K. Krishna Meaon. 

High CommiSBionc^ in PaMstm, Karaclii, Bti 

-■yPfal<yi^a,'y:-v- . yy'y; 

liennfu Bigli QomtniBBiomriri Pahktan, 

Sardar; Sampnraii Singh, . ; 

Offi:. Secretary, , High CmmusionefB OFlct, 

: Ganb(?r^a, iC Hr llamle, 

Secretary, EigU OommisBiomf'^e Office, Cape Toum^:? 
yVy .'^Meldruni; li0;S«; 

Representative of ilk Covernnieni of India inf 
Malaya, Singapore, I »■ A; IPhivy, Eal'-atrliaw'. ; 

Age^it of €?oi;«mni^n!f o/ I^vKd in UidMyai^ 

; KualAlnmpMrt 1'- 0* Eataraja. Bliaii" : y. : 

Liaison: O^ccr to the - Qovemmmt of Zni^ild 
Pahieian, PesMwar, K. L. Khana. : " ' 

KnwyinGzechpslovaUa, E. Ilaghavan, .TJar-at-Iaw, 

Mnvoy in Br. East A frica, Ap\)a Sahob l^ant. . 


Indian Embassy in Pabiatan 


^ A^ of the Indian suh-coutiumit i 

' '■ and tlio esfcahllshnmut; of 'PaldBtanv tin'* Govern- 
ment of India noiuiuated on August 11 Mr. .Sri 
Prakasa a well known Uongress header from the 
as thcE High Cmninlssioner 
' .Soon afterwards, Sardar 

appointed as Deputy 
A y High Comiulssioner at Lahore. Air, Y, Tlswana- 
th^* I.O.S., one of Indian oiviliaUs with a 
v.long diplomatic • expeEenoe was sent ■ to the 
pAkiatan capital as the Deputy High Oom- 
. • ; mlaaloner to , organise the Indian High Com- 
. M ofllpe. At about the same iimeiAIr^ 

•■'.K ■ > K, I/r Punjabi, I.Cl.S., was named as the Deputy 
' Oommlasloher at . Peshaw'ar but sub- 
■ . abguentlyj , he was- transferred , to Lahore, hia 
; Alajor B. K, Biapur as 

:|j)feS;:pd80n' DiScct*: at :df<^)awar . ; ' y - ;■ ^ y y,; ■ ■ .^y.^j;'' 

yi' ^ ^ ofigees; at Lahore ami Peshawar were 
;:|y ii jhaialy engaged In tackling problems arising out 
inasa excliAnga or population between 
, -.Bast ami .West Punjab and H.-W. , frontier 
ilf;; ■ ••■ Piomco. This acintal work of avacuation was 
-out in that ?eglon by the MUitaiy 




B vnciiat Ion .Organisation. Id leso two offices 
were also confer ned with the difficult problem 
of , settling claims of evacuees' abandoned 
property In the two Dominions. Even after 
evacuation of Government personnel and relfe- ’ 
gees, the problem of abducted women remained 
to be solved and both India and Pakistan have 
shown exemplary, eq-operation in handling this 
and other allied Inter- Dominion problems. In 
the frontier Province, there are stlU affine small 
Hindu pockets \vhlch are being cleared. 

The High Commissioner's office Iii Karachi • 
is Ihteiided to be India's Bmbassy in Pakistan 
and from the very beginning concerned itself 
\yith work of a purely diplomatic nature. Owing 
to ' acuto housing scarcity In the Pakistan 
eapital, both the High Commisiiloner and his 
deputy Were forced to carry on their work 'In 
their rooms in a imvate hotel, but subsequently, 
they moved to Damodar Mahal, a palatial. ' 
building, situated In the hew Bunder Hbad ' 
extension of Karachi* 





Pakistan ' Represeniatives A broad 


The ilrsfe prohlnm that Hits ofRee Imd to tackle 
was the ftvatiimtion of i 5.000 Ctiiitral dovenmumt 
peraouuel Rcatterecl i!\ f^tnd, BaluchUtaiix North- 
West Frontiw nud Balia walpiir. A tranefer 
bureau was .sot up and nvaeuiitiori of all jierftonnel 
was completed on Novoiuber 1, 3 047. AUhuiigh 
there was no rioting cm the Punjab sonlu ini 
these areas there were wlilosprwid odlbrcaks of 
violence in Quotta, Bahawalpiir and Hydera- 
bad (Bind) which led to a large exodus of 
Hindus and Sikhs from Sind 1; ..nig with 

August 15, 1547. The migration slackened 
about the beginning of JDPcembcr, but un- 
fortunately, the (iisorders at Hydcmbad (Sind) 
on December 17 and nnich more widespread dis- 
turbances in the Pakistan capital itself on 
January 6, 1048, led to a second wave of 
mlj^atlon. "With no military organisation to 
assist them, the energies of the olHcera of the' 
Indian ISmbassy were taxed to tl\e full aa a lakh 
of Hindus and Sikhs Jiad to be moved from Sind 
to India every montlj by train and s(?a and even 
by air. This large-scale evacuation raised 
questions relating to evacuees' i>roperty and 
allied problems. No custodian of evacuee 
property was appointed In Sind, but economic 
rchabintatfon oincers in Bind and Jialucliistan 
carried out the functions of custoaians of 
evftcqoD property. Although no accurate 
estimate of non-Muslim evacuee property in 
Western Pakistan could bo had at present, it 
must be remembored that as tho entiro trade 


I and conmicree were in tlmlr bands In this part ' 
of the sub-continent, tlidr economic stake roust 
be very coiisldemble. 

One of the redeeming features of the Indo 
Pakistan relatlonst eiuce piirtltion Is the way 
both ftovernmente had co-operated in solving . 
their inntiml difftcuHles in reganl to food. 
India's Food Coimsellor, Major-General A. C, 
Arnold was mainly reijpnnsible for this, had 
vacated 3)l8 office of Regional Food Controller 
lu Km add In March 1947. 

The following are among the iiioro important 
members of the Indian High Commissioner's 
staff In Pakistan : 

Ih'' Kakaohi 

Di’iniftj High OomwMBioim S. K. Kripalan!;' 
idtUHoml Uigh CommUHiomr N , R. Jdalkimi. 
Food (.‘onn.?rRor : — ^Vacant. 

Hecreiafv to the, High Vomnvmimer ; — Deshpande. 
AHachm B, K. Massand ; A. K. Roy ; A. B, 
Bhadkamkar, 


Deputy JHuh Cammis&loner ,* --Sardar Bampur&n ; 
Singh. ■ ■ 

O^iGcr im Dulyi-^. L. Pvmjabl/^^ : 

A'£ Pehiu'wau ; - ; . 

XmlUde JAaison Officer B, Khana, L' 




Pakistan Representatives Abroad 

Demnul Depmmtatim in Oharga d*Affiaireii, in Dnrma, Rangoon, Ibne : 
Afghanistaut Kabuli M. _ (luizUbmh, Hasan, , ; , ; . ! 

Chaiw d*Affi<iifesp in Dgyptr^^ J* A. Big7t Cmnmmiomr in the tr.Jrv.^ilondow, Habib 

. ; Rahim, .. . ' ’ I. Rahimtoola, ,, 

Charge d’Affiaimt in Xrafiy Wimn, Mohammad D^t CmmUswter in Xndiay Xim Ddhtd^^^^^ 
Hassan, Husain, 0,1.13, 

Amimador in Qie Wmhingtm.y^D.C^i Trade Qmnimioner in Amtniliat »S'ydwey> A. :J>, 

His Excellency Mlraa Abtil Haaan lapahani, Azhar, 



: ; : : ■ I' ; v ■■ y. 

Foreign and GommonwealtSi Representatives f 


Citation. Dof^ignation. 


I EMBASSIES IN INDIA 


' AnUiaBsador Extra- Hi« Excellency Prince de Tlieu^e Com-: 
ordinary and Eigne, municatione 

Plonipotentiary, Bnlldltigs, 

3sfe Secretary . . 3VC,CIi, Plgault de Beaupre. Conna uglit 
Attache . . Kons, Olatide ^ 

Delhi, 


EUEMAj 


JfB'TO'SSBvjfew Delhi, 

' bands. : 


D N X T E D New Delhi. 
STATES OF 
AMERICA, 


New Delhi. Amhasaador Extra-' 
ordinary and 

Plenirctentlaryv 
Ist Secretary 

New Delhi; Amhaeaador Extra- 
ordinary and 

Plenipotentiary,. 


CounaetUor . ; 
let Secretary ; . , 
Military Attacho ,: 
Amhaasador Extra- 
ordinary and 

I’lenipotentlary, 
M Secretary ,, 
2nd Secretary ♦ » 

Press Attucho ..i 




Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary ajid 
Pleninoteiitinry. 
Coumellor . . . , 

Counsellor for 
Economic Alfairs. 
Naval Attache 
Military Attache; 

Military Attaclie for 
Air. 

<;Jon)inerelai 

Attache, 

do, 

2nd Secretary .♦ 
Do, 

i./’ ; 1 ) 0 , 

vAflfllatant : Military 
Attadiotor Air. ■ 
I n f 0 r JUft it i o a 
, Officer. 

, 8rd Secretary 
! Consul 
' Do. , 

Do. , : , , 

I Do. 

Do, .. .. 

Ylce-Consut , v ,, 
Da. 

Do. 

Do. 


His Excellency D. Win, 

D. Kyaw lOiino. 

Hla Excellency Command- 
ing General’ Shinghtt 
Shumshero J^ung Baha- 
: dur Bana, 

Blent .’^Colonel G. S. Thapa. 
P. N. i’radhan. , 

Captain S. B. Basnyat. 

His Excellency Monsieur 
A. T. Lamping, 

TonMieer d, Q; Baa Bather, 
Dr, B, y. Sllngenberg, 
Monsieur H. . A; Googen- 
dooni. ■ 

His Excellency Loy Hem 
derson. 

Howard Donovan, 

Samuel H. Day. 

Captain James G. Atlrins. 
Colonel Clarence W, 
Bennett. 

Xdeut, -Colonel Charles E. 
Caple. 

Joe D. Walstuom. 

James A. Boss, 
T.EUotWeil. 

Henry Smith. . 

Glevoland B, McKnight. 
Captain William M,. Bey- 
holds, Jr, , . 

Ernest 

Miss HaryE.YoIz. 

Patrick Mallon. 

Bobert H. Carr, 

.Henry T, Smith. 

T. Eliot Well. 

J, Jefferson Jones III. 

BGas Mary E. Volz. 

Denis A, Bahmhover. 
Cleveland B. McKnlght, 
Mlaa Virginia EUle. 


12^ Bata 
Khamba Bd., 
New Behii. 


if Hatendoha' 
, Boadj New 


Bahftwa I p u r 
House, New 
Delhi, 




i)c8iguation. 


0H!or^}F 1 uaw, 

BOYIET 

800IAM8T 

EBPVBLICS 


Auibas^sftdor feUa* His KxcoUci\cyTloii»lK^.vir iTtiperiRTHroi 
ordinary and Kiril V a s i I n v i t o h Dolhl. ' 

Plenlpotontiary, Kovihov, 

Hlniator A, V, Vafsailiev. 


Plenlpotontiary, 
Hlniator 
C'oiijiaellor, 
lat Soeretary 
3rd Secretary 
8rd Secretary 
Attach 0 
Do. 


N, I, Ougolkova. 
V, P, Popov. 

P. V. Dmitriev, 

M; Kourtgueldyev. 


SXAM. UrowDellii. 


LEGATIONS IN INDIA 

Charge d'Affaliea. Dr, Thanai Khoman. 
8rd B ocretary , . Bontiii XJhanaanuthoii. 

HIGH COMMISSIONERS IN INDIA 


Swiss IIotoL 
Delia, 


AUSTEALIA, Now Delhi, iligli Commissioner 


Ofllcial Secretary. 
Public Kelations 
Ofllcer, 

Aflsistaut : Oilicial 
Heeretary, 
Accounting Oflicer. 
3rd Secretary 
High Caminfesioner 


. CANADA. ■ NewDeml, 


PAKISTAN. Now Delhi, 


U NX T K D New Delhi. 
EINODOM, 


Lieut, -Ocfncral Sir Ivon C o n u a u g h t 
MaoUay, k.b.k., O.M.a,, Place, New 
D.n.o.i vjj. ' Delhi. 

J, 0, Ct. Noviii, , 

J, D. Keating. 

X. D. Petherbriilge, 

C. A, Ailon. 

S, J, Dompsoy. 

John D. Kearney, 4, Aurangaeb. 


Counsellor (Acting 
fta High Com- 
miesioner). 

2nd Secretary . , 
High Commissioner 


Deputy High 
Comnilssioaer v, 
lat Secretary 

.High Commissioner 


Deputy High 
Ooinmiasioner. 
Legal Adviser *» 

financial Adviser . . 
Adviser on Service 
Questions, 
Counsellor ,, ,, 

Jst Secretary .. 
Do, 

I>o, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. i. 

Do. . . ♦■* 

2nd Seer stary . r 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.: 

Do. 

Air, Liaison 


.S.Morlqy Scott. 


Alfred J. Pick. 
Zaliid HiwsafUj 


4, Aurangaeb. 
Eoad, New 
Delhi. 


,8-B, Hardiuge- 
Avenue, -New 
Delhi. „ . 


Khan Bahadiu* Mian Abdul , 

AKhS* O.B.Jil. 

Major A, C, JC, Haunsoll, 

O.B.JI. 

Sh T 0 r 8 n 0 e : S' h o n o, 0, Albm 
K.O.M.G. Koad, 

(From Novemhor 104S"-Sii* Delhi, 
Arolubaki Nye.) 

A, 0, B. Symoiij o.b.e. 

The iiou'ble Mr. Justice 
0, K. A. Bennett. ; 

A, K. Pottei'i o.B.K, ' 

0. F. V. Wimarns, a.1,1. • . . 

C. A. Ciauifc, O.B.E, : ' 

Q, D, Anderson. ■ . • 

V. T* Bayley. 

L, A. C, Fry, o.n.B, 

H.W. Selby, 

J. S. H, Shattodfc, o.b.b 
L ieut,-Col. 0. J. Toyuo. 

A. W. T. Webb, . 

B, M, Clowa, M.o. 

T. L. Oroathwait, m.b. E. . 
li.K.Hadow. ■ 

A. Harnett. 

D. G.WiUan. 

YVing Oonunandet E. A. 

Warfield/ o.B.B., d.f.c. 


Security Liaison K. M. Bourne, o.b.B., m.c. 
. .■■..ofiioftr," ■■ 




99MSS& 

iPiff ■ 

SlilltiC: 
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Imlian S‘ Pakidan Year Book 1948 ' 



Besigiwtiow, 


REPRESENTATIVES IN INDIA 

Kewl>ellii. Hpudal Eeprcaonttt- M, W, H. do Silva, K.o, 
tive of tlio Oovt» 
of Ooylon in India, 


2, a p i a d i a 
H d tt 6 e,, 
Qupensway,, 
New Delhi. 


afghanis^. 

TAN, 


Secretary ^ . j 0, de T'onsoka, U,as, 

CONSUL-GENERALS IN INDIA 

Coaail-Uoueral . . lyCouHieur Ghulain Moliam- 24, Eateudono 
mad Khan. lload, Naw 

Bellii. 


Boinltay; Uonsiul 


It’azal Alinied Khan. 


115, Walkeah. 
, war Eoad, 
Bombay. 


FOREIGN CONSULAR OFFICERS IN INDU 


AEGJGNTINB. 


; AuaTKU. 


BOLIVIA. 

\^BA 251 D. 


Oalculita. 

iJornbay, 


COLOtoU. 


:; 0 ?doutt.a. 


Vice-Comul 


iTori. UojihUl ' 

lk)nsuh{ 3 euoral 

Vice-Conaui 

Do. 


.. (Vacant). . No, 5, Fairiie 

jr, B. ThornbuU H con- Idace, Cal- 
, dUciting thp dfifairs of cutta, 
the CoUBUlaie. 

, (Vacant), , ^ > , • 


Moiia G eorgoa Carlior * 
Alfred Japqupt. 
ifactiiies Boon. iv 


Consul-General (Vacant). ' . 

Hon. Vlce-Comul Boulva. 

: {Jn-diftrgo of the 

- OonsuIatG* General) : * . , 

Hon. Consul .. Colonel JJ. M, Held, o.n.l)., 
M.O., (On Military 

■■■■.■ Service), ■ 

Hon, Oomul . , K. H. Oluimbera, 

Hon. Consul-General B. Matthews, , 

Hon. Consni , . (Vacant) on leave. 


*'Morena” 11, 
Camiohaol 
, Bond, Cuin- 
..balla Hill, 
Bombay./ . 


Vice- Consul > . Frederick JoseiJh : Heredia, 

Oomui *. (Vacant) - 


Deputy CJonaul (In-' T; :Ci Vu, 
charge of , the , 


Asian Build- 
ing, Ballard 
Estate, 
Bombay, 

Oo-operafeiva 
Insuraaoe 
■ Bldg,, Sir 
P, M. Road, 
Fort, Bombay., : 


charge of the 
Consulate), 
Vice^Constd ' . . 

Oomul- General 
Conoid 

Do. .. . .. 
Vice-Consul 
Deputy Oonaul ^ 
Vice-CJonsul 
Hon, Consul 
Hon, Consul-General i 


Wang Ai Tolang. 
Dr, W. P.Tsai. 
y. y. Chen. 
(Vacant) 

W. K. Tcheng. 
YuHwee-son. 
Ho Kien-shau, 


onor Alfonso Tav6ra, G. 





COSTA IlIUA. 

<;akutta. 

lloja, tonaul 

(Vnciuit) 


CUBA. 

Bombay. 

: Bo.. 

P. .MnscarcnlntR, 

Beady money 


Caluut(a. 

Cumiub General 

(A^acaiti) 

Mansion, . 
Church gate 
St.* Borabay* 

C‘Z.ECHOSiUO* 

Bombay, 

Bi). 

AloiB, Josef i.uslv. 

H‘f, Wadehonae 
Hoad, (Jolabft, 
Bombay, 

hidian Atean- 

VAKTA. 

BENMABK. 

t.'alMitt.a, 

Bombay. 

CnuBuhtr Agent 
Vico^ConfUjl 
( Proviso ual) 
Consul .. 

CoiMul f A < ! 1 1 n g 

G. 8. Alohomcd.' . ■ ■ ’ 
Prokop M'ajfa, 

(Vacant).; 
i jer 1 i 1 'J, iiof s tenHfm . 


OfilciiUa. 

Provteioinal) 

Trade ‘ 

Cuiiimi.H!?iom'r 
Af^iset;. irrndu ' 
Commi>ii( inner 
Eon. CmiHiil (Acting 

.Harry Toyixu'g-PmmUcn. 

P, MaulVinBlIaimen. 

W, T. .Holmgaanl. 

tile Chivnibwa,. 
Mcol I'toadi 
Ballard Ks- 
tatc, BM»ba5% 


(Jalkut. 

i:’rovElonal) 

Hon. Vice “Consul 
(.kniRvil (Acting 

(Vacant). 

.H. B. Kobey. 



MntU'ara. 

Provisiouui). 
Goufiui (A 0 1 1 n K 

Orla Ciiristcuseu. 


DOMIN-ICAN 

Galctifcta. 

Ih’ovibiojiai) 

Hon. Clonaul 

It. H. Boy.' 


BEPUBBIC, 


Hon, Vicc-CoiBUl 

(Ahicaut). 

- 


Cochin. 

Do.- 

■ Bo." ■.■■■■■ 


ECUABOK. 

Calcutta. 

Ifon. Consul ■ . 

L. AV, Balcomtc. 

U* Pj'ona lUnge, 



(on leave) 

Hon. (Joimul 

A. 11. Hume. 

CTUoutta . , 



(Acting) . 



;Wyi?T. . 

Bou^bay. 

CoiihubtToncraV 

kon». El 



;;:(qn:lcaye)e..v.;;.,;.v; 


; Building; 



i- j,; 'i’-’V 

Q,u0pn*a;, Ed.> ; 





, Ovu r chgfttfti 



, ■ y - 'y'y, 

' '■ •'••' '■ • ' 

; llRcIamation; ; 



: Cotuiiil (Pro viaional) i 





Mens. Ahiiiiad Fathy. Bad- 



Jurdiarge of i the 





Cohs'iUfttC'Geheral 



ISB SAL?A« 

Calcutta, 

Hon,(3bHsuI 

Karan jalisluv Bbueriec, 

lUnia; Kihbtanj; 

BOll. 

(Provisional) 



jfikmnb. 

Bombay, 

El teres ts lu diargd; of the 

Tagore St„ 


Calcutta. 


Coijanlatc Oilicairs for 

1 l^Wcdcil/;' ■■; ■ ^ 

1 The Coirsni for Sweden, is 




■■ ■ *- 

in charge of Fiuuish 


JFBANOB, 

Bumbay. 

Gouaiil (Provisional) 

i lutcrc 4 ts In Calcutta* ; 
Mons. H. pe Eimiairac. 

C « la Udine, , 



. 87-B, Hepean ; 
Sea Boad, 
Bombay, - 


Calcutta, 

Vice-Consul „ 

Mona; P. PapQUsBamy ; . 


Cocflul-Ccneral ' 

Mows. B; Kolb'Bernard. 


-I':!: ^’V 'f’/Nv-M 


(Frovitional) 





Consul 

Vice-Coiiflui 

(Vacant). 




Bo. 




Bo. 

Mbjig. H. Fourgeot. 




■ Bo. 

Hons, P. PoJiuin. 




Vice-Consul' 
(Provisional) 
Opneular Agent 

Madame HUanaPrausei 

/ ; ; V , ^ 

v. • 

Cochiu, 

3; S. Holloway. 




(Provisional) 
Ckiiisulsix * 

YvfiBBeoqa 

smsM 

■H 



;;;7 >3j:- 




i |. i PB ) .W ! pW 


Indian S’ Pakhtan ear Sooh 


(JKHMANy. 

tiJlBEOB. 




OUATE]!kLUA 

HAYTJ* 

HXJI^aAUY. 


; THAN. 


IMQ,. 


FmY. 


JAPAN. , 
; . ' JLATVIA. 
r, : X.EHANON, 




pM 






: .MONACO. 




UMDB.. 


StfitioH. 


. I 


.D<!Blgnation. 


Name. 


AcldreaiJ ■ 




CVmsnlato Otmeml for Switzerland at Hombay has agreed to continw to 
maintain provisionally the aaleguarding of German exterritorial premises 
ami archivea. 


Bombay. 


Calcutta, 


Bombay. 

Calcutta . 

Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Calcutta, 

Madras. 

Bombay, 


CJaieutta, 

Madras, 

Bombay. 


Bombay, 


(Swedish 

Bombay. 

Bombay, 


Calcutta. 

Bombay, 


CaleuttUi 

Bombay. 

Calcutta., 


Bombay. 


Calcutta, 


Hou, Ooniiub 
General, 


Deputy- Consul 

Hon. Oon&iil- 
General. 


Bon. Deputy 
CoiiBul- General, 
Hon. Consul ’ 

])o. 

Do. 

tSo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Gomul. ... 


Vlca-Consttl. 

Consul 

Bo. ... , 
Comul-General 


Consul .. 
ComuV^General 


Muns, 1’, N, Philon. 


Mons, N. It. Pantazopllos.l 
B. Mathews ! ' 


J, K. Gora. 

{ Vacant) i 
Bo. 

Murari Churan Daw* 
Sw’edislj Consular Officers! 
in India are in charge 
of Hungarian interests 
Mom. H*. Babadorie 


Hons. A. Bafaat. 
(Vacant). . , ’ 
■Bo, , ;'.V' 

(Vacant), 


Bo. 
Signor ' 
Hatto. 


Alario 


Orsini 


17, Jiji House, 
Bavelln St., 
Fort, Bombay. 


W c M e 0 1 e y 
House, 7, 
W ellesley 
P la 0 a 
Calcutta. 


45-G, Navroji 
Gama d l a 
Hoad, Off 
Warden Bd„ 
Bombay. 


' Pahbraida, 
203 , WaD 


Bombay. . 


Consular Dflicera in Xlombay are in-charge of 


Hon, Consul 
Hon . CouHid-Generul 
(Provisional). 


ComuT 

Hon. Vioo’ Consul 
(on leave), ■ ; 


Vice-Consul 
Kpn. Consul ^ 

Cfonsul-Genorah 


Hon. Consul 


Comul-Goneral 
Consul . » 
Hon. .Consul 
Vlce-Comul 


(Vacant), 
Parelc El-Yaffi. 


(I’hcant). 

Mona, Alphonso Alo. 


H. a. L. Yan Bama. 
(Vacant), 

, Bo. . .. 

Praldiyat Triahaktl 

Patta Pravala .. : Gorkha 
• Baksniua Bahu, Oomni- 
ander Colonel Bamah 
Sheaushere Jung 

Bahadur Bana, o.t.b,, 

Mons,,G, Yelthorst, ' 


(Va(sant).,i 

Mom! 0. Van Aken.. 
(Vacanth , 


B'- 

IiOdge,’‘:";;:j0-;:4 

redder Ed.; 
Bombay. 
Japanese Interests. 


Church gat e 
H o use, 
Ohurchgate 
gt., Bombay. 

2ud Floor, Taj 
Building, 
Homby Ed*, 
Bombay. 


;5, Eajft 

Santosh Ed., 
Calcutta. 


314, 

Ed. 


Hornby 
. . Bmplra 
of India Life , 
Aflsuranoe 
BuUdln:g, 
Bombay, 


m 





^Jii A'a.* 4 j^4^mi'-A n 'i ,', ;■ •: '"I, 



mQAlUOVA, 


NOEWAY, 


PAKAJU. 

..PBEXT. 

POIiATO. 

PHILIP’ 

PI 1 IE 0 . 

POBTHGAI., 


BOXJHAinA, 

SPAIH. 


SWEDEN, 


Bomlmy. 

Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Cocbln. 


jHon, Couaul 
(ou leave). 


'Hon. Consul 
(Acting). 
Hon. Consul 


Consul-Gcnerfll 


Eou.Couaul 
.Vlco-Conaul 
OomuJ-Geaeial 
Hon. Consul 
IHon. Ylce*amyui 
|Hon. Vice-Consul 
(on leave), 

Hon. Vice-Consul 
(on icuvo), 
Vice-CouBUl (Acting) 


0, H. A, Hankastlo, • i Alice Building, 

' Hornby Bd. 

East, Boiii* 

, bay* ■ ■■■■'■■■■ 

IC. Jlcgo. ' 

[(United Statoy of Amcika Consular re- 
S'rcHCTitatiVGS in Calcutta will 
the Nicamj^nan inter e8t$ for thn Bpetilie 
piirjKi/sc of certifying Consular invoices 
Dt)vor^n.^^ jute j^hipmentM), 

Mona. E. LfiOdrup 


[Mona. T. Ahlaaud, 
[(Vacant). 

AIoub. S. Gylsfcth. 
(Vacant). 

Do. 

AVniittin .Tdforks. 
IS. S, Holloway, 

A. lilcadowsv 


Pile interests of I*anama in OjUcutta and Bombay are in cluirgo 
of United States of America Consular Olflcera. 


Calcutta* 

Calcutta. 

Madras, 

Bombay, 


Calcutta. 


Madras. 

(Eoumanian 

Bombay.) 

Bombay, 


Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 


Oaloutta* 

MadiAs, 


OomttVGcneral 
Hon, Consul 


. . i(Vacant), 
. . I Do. 


(PhiUppino interests in India aro represented by the United; 
States of America Mission and Oonsidar Odieera in India), ; -r ■ 


Consul 


lAddltionalCoriBul *. 

HoalVlco-ConBul , ; 
Hon. Consul 


Hon, Consul . ; 
interests: are in cha 

<;onsul (Provisional) 


Hon. Vice-Consul 
(Acting) 

iHon . Vice- Consul . 
Consul-General . . 


[Hon. Consul 
(Provisional) , 
IVice-Gonaul 
iHon. Consul 
Hon. Vice-Consul 
Hon, .Consul : . , 


Senhor loao Xucona. 


Senhor Manuel Bodrlgues 
Almeida Coutinbp. 
Seuhor A, F. lF. If'eruandcz: 
( Vaciint ) . 0, ■ H. PuJy is 
carry lug on t he alfairs o f 
the Consulate flora B2nd 
November 1947 . ' 
iltev, Alberto lopes, 
rgc of theOonsul-Genoral 
i ■ ■■ 

: S enhor Don Gonzalo Sobii-- 
tiau Erice :Y, 0. 01ieu. 


Pr. D- S . Fraser, 


(Vacant), 

Mons.: Mangua Hallenborg, 


,B. A, 'I'liorstensson 

Cfttl'SwartK, 

|N. P. •Xiaell. 

Hons, W. S. Tham. 
B.O. Ellis* ‘ 
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D^islgnaiion* 


LAND. 


syjlIA. 

mAKSJOB* 

DAN. 

U'UBKffiY. 


U N I T D 
STATES OF 
AMBEIOA, 


Boniljay, C o n a u 1-0 o ix o r a 1 Dr, 11. A, Sonderegger. 
(rrovisional) 


V i c e - 0 o n s u 1 Dr, O. Bxichftr, 

(Provisional ) , 

Calcutta, ' lion. CJimsiU (Vacant), 

Do. (Acting), . E, Wanner, 

Cochin, Hon. C o n s u l a r M. ^ 

Agent, ■■■ 

Madras, Hou. C o n 3 u 1 a r Mona. Hotnianu, 

Agent, ,■. .. . 

(Interest Ixeing looked after hy the Egyptian Coinmh) 

Bonii)ay, (Interests heing looked after by the Iraqi Oousul.; 


Mftiielcji Wadia 
It uildlng, 
125, E»pla* 
nade Kd., 
Bombay. 


Calcutta, 
I Bojubay. 


[ Calcutta, " 


' V^EZUBLA, 


Coinml-Geueral 
Consul ,. 
ilon. Consul : 
Conaxil -General 


Consul i ■; . 

Do, ’ 

Ylce’Consul , -.0 

Do. ; 
Bo, ■ >, 

' Do. 

Ctonsut- General 
Consul . . 

Do, 

Do. 

' Do. 

Yiee-Ckunixii 

I>u. . . 

Do. .. 

Do. , . 

Do. . . 
Consul- G ewer at 
Consul . . 

Do. 

\'iCGi-(7oilHUl 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hwji. Vice-Consul 


T. B, Tolcoinar, 
Hnluk Konamau, 

L, 0. MouHcll. 
Howard Donovan, ' ' 


i Henry W. Splelman. ; 

•, Boy M. Melhoumo. 

. i George, W. Bmall. 

, Charles D. Withers. 

, ' James V. Martin (I r,). 

; Albert A, Babida* 

. Dentiox Doombs Fogg (In), 
Morris Dembo, 

. Charles JI, Derry. 

, Eugene A. Gilmore, 

. (Vacant), >■ 

. Douglaa Flood,, - ' 

. Charles 0. 'Fhomaon. - 
. = Miss 
Sexton. 

. Mias Helen It. NiCholl, 

. Thanui s S . Bloodwor th . 

. Itoberfc JohnJxintzen, 

. Stuart Blow. 

. 0 . Porter Huykendall . 

. Xtoy Eilgnr Belknap Bower. 

. Itobert 1\ Ohnlker. 

, Miss Louise Sclmffxier, 

. Merritt M. Grant. 

, Baymond J. Becker. 

. Stanley II. Chaiirand, 

. (Vacant.) Bolivian Consul 
at Calcutta la in charge ' 
of the affairs ol the 
1 Consulate. 


Oonatruotion 
Ifouae, Klcol 
Bd., Ballard 
B B t- a t u , 
Bombay. 
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UPoEln 

U Zaw 'Win 
Boh Tim Hla 
D Ohn Ellin 

Mon&iiiur El HusMn El iCbatib 
Sri Frakasft ■ 

S, K. Rriiialani . , 
Bhndgamkar ■ , , , . 

B, H, Messaiid • 


Appointment, ^ 

High Coinmiflsionor ' , . 
let Secretary 
2nd Secretary 
8rd Secretary ... 

Charge d’Affaircs 
High Commifisloncr 
Deputy High Commissioner 
Attache ' ,, 

Hony. Attache 









Foreign and Commcmu'ealfh Representatives 


AiTOm^MKNT* 


Biiirioisr, 


&t.:: ;: :: 

lEAK .. ..Moa:i«rooi,v i: :: gS: 

iJ.Al,i ,, • • I>i . Augimto As’^ottui ,, . . l!iiarg(; U’Affuiro^ ;, Do,. 

™ 0 ™ ''*““‘“y'®«’‘Comiiib?ioiwr. .. 

II, E. Biirnct'fe, o.i.b., o.r.tj. . , Deputy High Comiriis. Do, 

T f-i li ix fiiouer. 

1. 1). Hcoit, c.DE* . , , , First Seoy. ircnd of Do* 

r ri it. Chancery, 

Ftet Bcci’utary *. Do. 

Ulster 1st Secretary ;; . , ‘Do 

q'T^V^ nn^ 2nd Secretary ,, .. Do! 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 2nfl Seorotary ,, .. Do 

: ^ ^ .. .. Do. 

ij. j.JUlla ,. .. .. ,, Eoglonal Inforanatiori Do. 

.,-> . , , Olfteer, 

w r “ *' . . Aaniinistrative Offteer .. I)n, 

•' “ ..Accountant .. .. Do, 

vri^* *■ '■ ..Archivist ,. ,. Do 

^ Mo. Air Adviser ,, .. Do 

• Wliannell, 11. A, F, '* ’• ■^^^ 

A. Iv, Potter .. .. .. Finandai Adviser (India Dov 

■;.v/i':‘vvi-".' .• ^ : m r, ■ ,. 1 . ■ ■ PaMstaii), - ■ 

tt. 1. Dow-Sinith .. ,, ..Senior Trade Commls- X>o, 

;■■■■'.■'■■.■ K tr i- ' sioner. ■ 

- M 9 sBdp%rrH Trade Commissioner ,. Do. 

imsH D. de Uim .. .. . . Asa^t. Trado CommlH- , Do* 

f , H. B. Stoveason . . * , ... Deimty High Lahore, 

, , ' aioner, 

»• ..Deputy High OaimniadDacea, 

•'•' ■ alOtlOr.. I , ' . 

UHiraED STATES Cliarlea W. lewis, Jr. , 

■ OP AMDBICA. , H* Cfordon Minnlgerode . 

James A, Eoss 

, ). , ;. , Julian D, Hwgent 

, Prederh.'k D. Leathorman 
, . ;, \ v _ Hlcholag O. Tlxacher 
Uichard D, Gatewood 
Thomas Winaton Simons 


OIxargo d’Affate . „ -i, 
2nd iSecy, ^ Consul 
Commercial Attache 
2ud Secy. & Vlco-Coiiaui 
Vice-Consul 

3rd Be ey. <fc Vice- Consul 
ConsuhGenoral . . 
Attache . . * . 


Karachi, 
; Do. 
Do. 
Do. .; 

. , Do* , 
Do. 
Lahore. 
Karachi, 


Consular Offic ers i^P^gtan 


COUKTEr, 


SniTOJf. 


APGHAmSTAH 


MonBieiir Alohammad 
lOmu, 


Karachi, 


‘ BBIGIUK 
OAHADA .. 

0 Z B 0 H 0 
. SLOVAKU. 

DBHAUIur 
PEAHCB 

GEBECB 

Joseph Easom 
SSSX?AX-r .. Joseph Basom 

A. T. Alfon 
_ • • . ^ E. H. Weston 

SWBDBjNT 4 . G, Qow . . 

0WITZBBIAHD . . Joseph Easim 


Ji, Xoughurst , , 
G, A, Browne 
Captain G* H. Potts 


Consnl ... *. 

Trade CommisHioner 
Hon. Consul 


Vice-Consul,’ 
Conaular Agent : 
Consul 
Do. 

Vice-Consul 
Hon. Vice-Consul 
VlcerConaiil 


Scientific Surveys 


Botariical {Purvey Department of 
I tiie Government of India was under 
the control of a Director. The Superin- 
tendent of the Boyai Botanic Garden, Calcutta 
was ex-officio Director. The Director having 
retired since December S, 1939, the Department 
Is awaiting some reorganisation. The duties 
of the Director are distributed amongst (i) 
Dr. E:. P, Biswas, M.A., n.Bc. (Bdin.), f.r.s.e., 
Superintendent, Boyai Botanic Garden, Calcutta 
and (ii) K. Srconivasaii, M.A., Curator, Indus- 
trial Section, Indian Museum. There is a staff 
»t headquarters of one officer for systematic 
work and at the Indian Museum a Curator 
who is engaged in the development and 
maintenance of the Industrial Section. 

A Trading Scheme for systematic and taxonow 
mio work has been inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to developing the 
Botanical Survey of India in near future. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cul- 
tural and an economic iustlftcation. On general 
grounds it Is obvious that a progressive Govern* 
ment should acquaint itself with the vegetable 
resources of the area it adminlsterB, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activities 
of the survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicabilitj'* — consisting 
as they do of investigations and researches into 
the systematica, limnology, distribution of 

■ plants, ecology and economic botany of plant life 
— the work accomplished in pure and applied 
botany at the Boyai Botanic Garden daring the 
last century and a half has exercised a profound 
.and far-reaching inSuence upon the develop- 
ment of Agricultural Science and Forestry in 

■ India, The irreplaceable dried plant materials 
obtained by botanical explorations and preserved 
, for more tlmn one hundred and fifty -aix years at 
the Herbarium of the Boyai Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, and several thousands of indigenous 
and exotic trees, shrubs and herbs cultivated 
in the open, prove to be most useful in dealing 
with su<5h questions of considerable State 
importance as naturalisation of useful plants, 
lateoduction of new vegetable products into the 
country, the adaptation of raw produce to the 
reqxiirements of manufacturing industry, land 
utwisation, preservation of rural areas, provision 
of jmtionai parks, drainage, sanitation and 
public health. 

Geological Surv«y*-“-The Geological Survey 
of India is one of the oldest Geological Surveys 
In the World. The present department, now 
under the Government of India, Department of 
Worto| Mines and Power, was rounaed in 1851, 
Its primary function is the preparation of a 
geological map of India, the basis on which all 
geological work, including an appraisal of the 
mineral deposits of the country, must rest, 

Dp to the beginning of the present century, 

' Molt of ®te gcologioal maps prepared were on 
umali scale of I*** 4 miles, many of the 

\ idtfoys beija^ rather In the nature of geological 
^ objeofc of obtaining 
a broad viewiof the geology of the country as a 
whole. Daring the last 40-50 years, mapping 


has, wherever possible, been on a standard scale 
of F' •=» 1 mile, and in certain areas of special 
economic importance on larger scales. 

The importance of geological work in connec- 
tion with India's industrial development is now 
widely realised and, to meet enlianeed demands, 
the gazetted cadre of the Department is being 
increased as rapidly as possible. The present 
sanctioned strength is the Director, 1 States 
Liaison OlFicer, 10 Superintending Geologists 
(including 2 Deputy Directors), 30 Geologists, 1 
Petroleum Geologist, 50 Assistant Geologists, 
2 Geophysicists, 1 Chemist, 9 Assistant Chemists, 
1 Mining Engineer, 1 Deputy Mining Engineer, 

1 Drilling Engineer, 1 Driller and 1 Begia- 
trar. This staff is divided into (i) Headquarters 
Division, and (ii) Field Staff. Tho Headquarters 
Division, with its office in Calcutta, includes 

2 Deputy Diret^tors (one in charge of General 
Administration, Publications, and Becords and 
the other in charge of Mineral Development and 
Technical Administration), I Potrologist and 1 
Curator with assistants who ideniJfy rocks and 
minerals submitted for examination by the public 
and superintend the Aluseum collections, 1 
Palaeontologist with assistants who are respon- 
sible for the identhi cation of fo.ssila and supervi- 
sion of the fossil collections, and a chemical staff 
working in the Headquarters Laboratory. The 
office sections include, in addition to the general 
administrative sections, a Library section a 
Publication section and Drawing office, includ- 
ing map and process sections. Geologic.ai maps , 
are prepared in the Drawing office and smaller 
maps are also printed there. Tiie departmental 
Library is well-equipped with boolSB and publica- 
tions on geological and allied S'nbjects, These 
may be consnlted by the general public and in 
certain circumstances may bo issued on loan. 

The Field Staff, who spend about half of 
the year on geological fieldwork in any part of 
Indian Dominion and the remaining 6 months at 
headquarters, are deputed to work either in the 
Field Circles or in the S])ecialist Sections, the 
former consisting at present of 6 Circles, w., 

(1) Western Circle for Bombay and Bajputana; 

(2) JSTorthern Circle for East Punjab, V. P. and 
Bihar; (8) Central Circle for G. P. & Orissa; 
(4) Eastern Circle for West Bengal and Assam 
and (5) Bouthern Circle for Madras and. the 
latter of 6 Hpocialist Sections, mz., (1) Mineral 
Development Section ; (2) Engineeriiig Geology 
and Ground Water Section; (3) Geophysical 
Section ; (4) Drilling Section ; (5) Alining Section 
and (6) Bare Mineral Section* The ileld Circle® ‘ 
each embrace one i o several provinces, while the 
activities of the d Spoeialist Sections cover the 
whole of the Indian Dominion. Each Field Circle 
is under the supervision of a sapermtending 
Geologist. The individual Slapping Circles 
embrace one to several provinces while the activi- 
ties of the two specialised circles cover the whole 
of India. The obj act of the Field Circles is to con- 
tinue the detailed geological mapping of Indian 
Dominion, Officers in these Circles carry out pre- 
liminary investigations on such mineral occur- 
rences as are found during the course of mapping, 
and also undertake the simpler types of 
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geology aiid wiiter-supply luveat-iga- 
tiohs. They aUo supply the geological guidance 
necessary iu any geophysical ■worh'whicli may be 
carried out in their areas. OlTicers of 'the 
Mineral Development Circle are men who have 
specialised In the study of certain minerals, such 
a$ coal, mica, raanganeso, clays, gypsum, otc. 
Their work is ol an ali-Xmlia character, and 
they operate and give advice to provinces 
wherever their specialised knowledge is advan- 
tageous, Similarly, the work of the Engineer- 
ing Oeology Circle is of an all-India charac- 
ter, the members being higVdy specialised in the 
geological invc.stigatlon of dam-sites, water- 
supply or any geological problems related to 
engineering. 

With the present small staff, this section 
can take on only a limited number of inve^dl- 
gatlona but it is hoped that it wit! be 
expanded to the required cadre as q'lickly ag 
possible. If works in close co-operation with 
the Public Works Dept, of the various Provincial 
Governments. A small gcocrapMcal staff iias 
been appointed nnd is being eiulx^ped. The 
Geophysical Section is at present wajrkiiig 
mainly on water-supply and engineering geology 
problems, and on the location of small mineral 
deposits. The Drilling, Mining and the Pare 
Minerals Sections have just begun to function — 
additional staff is still being recruited. For 
work in conneediou with the testing of minerals 
deposits, exploring damsites and underground 
water resources, drilling equipment is being 
purchased. 

Every year, before tho programme of the 
field surveys is decided upon, the. Provincial 
Governments are asked to give details of 
geological investigations, mineral surveys or 
engineering enquiries which they desire to have 
carried o\it. Such definite programmes of 
fieldwork may also cover the States, Joining 
the Indian Union and may be carried out free 
of charge. If, however, any special problem 
has to be dealt with which does not come under 
the regular programme of the Department (s.y,. 
a mineral survey of a particular area, an enquiry 
connected with a particular engineering project, 
or short-term investigations involving specialised 
geological knowledge), a charge may be made for 
the services of the officers deputed for such work. 

■Recontly a Mineral Information Bureau has 
been organusod witiiin the Geological Survey of 
India with the object- of asbistihg the mineral 
industry in the country by disseminating in 
non-teehnical ianguage the available informa- 
tion on Indian miiierals and advising tho public 
on the development and utilisation of mineral 
resources. The Bureau puldisbed a quarterly 
journal called Indian Miners ” in which 
information is couched in a simple form read- 
able by the general public. 

The results of the investigations and researches 
of the Department are published in — 

(i) Records of the Geological Survey of 
India, which include the Annual 
Beports, Annual Mineral lieviow, and 
short papers. One volume of 4 parts 
is published annually. Every 5 years, 
a Quinquennial Beview of the Mineral 
Production of India, is published as a 
sepamte volume of the 


(it) Ifemoirs of the Geological Survey’' ol 
India ; in general each volume deals 
dn detail witti a particular area and a 
■ particular Mineral 

(Hi) Palmntoloqia Sndica, which deals 
entirely with paiceoutologioni raatterH, 

As a part of the Recordn, a series of Bullettos on 
particular minerals have been published in recent 
years. These Bulletins are intended to summa- 
rise the geological infonnation avaiiabic in India 
on commercial minerals. As each edition goes 
out of print, these Bulletins are revised and 
reprinted. 

Thus to eater for the IMlneTnl Industry, the 
Geological Survey of India publishes: 

(«) An Annual Bovlew of Mineral Produc- 
tion, the contents of whidi are 
mainly production, statistics relating 
to the previous year. 

(6) A Quinquennia! Beview of the Mineral 
Production of India, giving a review 
of the trend of the industry during 
i the past 0 years. 

! (c) Bulletins, each giving a summary of 

I geological knowdedge on a parfie- 

! ular mixiGral. 

i (d) A Semi-popidar quarterly journal 
i known as the ** Indian Mineraia ” 

! which coataiiiB articles on minerals 

and mining in India, mineral statis- 
tics and abstracts of world mineral 
news, etc. 

During the War, tho publication of the Records 
(except Bulletins) and Mmoirn was suspended, 
but this has now been resumed. 

i The advice of the Geological Survey of India 
is taken by the Central Government and others 
on all queetions of mineral policy. To encourage 
and assist the teaching of geology in classes and 
colleges, the Department presents collections of 
minerals, rocks and fossils and gives lectures 
to students and at times to the public with a 
view to popularising the study of geology. 

The geological functions of the Mineral Utilisa- 
tion Branch of the Department, which was 
established as a “War measure, have been' taken 
over by the Mineral Development Circle. 

The Strategic Branch, which was formed during 
the War with a view to providing geological 
information and advice for the Allied Forces, has 
been dissolved . 

Survey o£ India. — The first authoritatlvi 
map of India was published by D*Anville ia 
1752, when the exploration of the then imkaown 
India was Btlll largely In French hands. It 
had been complied from routeiof solitary* 
travellers and rough chart of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be sold to have been 
founded in 1767-*ten years alter the hattit of 
Plassey— when Lord Clive formaiiy appointed 
Major James Bennell, the first Surveyor General 
of Bengal, at that time the mostiuportantofthe 
East India Company's possesiions, though feiar® 
were earlier seltiementi In Madras and Bombay 
Besmsil's maps were orIgtoaJly mSUtary 
reoonnaisBanceB and latterly chidned swveys 
bwed op astronoml^Uy fixed pointi, a»d do , 
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t rattnd to tha acrnmcy of modora. mitTps -oi: 

[liiitt bABwI on tlie rigid »yatem of triangmation- 
wmatencwi at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
o'Vt-rand beyond India. Even now, however, the 
fduiivf: accuiaey of these old maps makes them 
vaimUe in legal disputes, as for instance in 
proving that the holding of ft Bengal landowner: 
wai » river area at the time of the Bermanent^ 
Settlement of 1793, so tlmt he is debarred from 
Itibenefite. ■ 

Brom these foeginntnga, this department has 
irsutnally become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work, 
Oeadegy means the investigation of tlm’slse, 
sliape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department consists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations. From these the 
exact '‘Igiire" of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triaiigulation can be 
aceuifttely located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has avoided the embarrassments 
«&u»e<i in other countries where isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
i^igid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they oould not be fitted together. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utliitarlan 
which can be suitably combined with Its exeeu- 
tlon, and the following are some of those which 
are carried out in India ; 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights ; 

Tidal predictions and publication of Tide 
Tables tor thirty-iiui.e ports between Suez 
ajid Singapore. 

Th© Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
Gravity I 

'Astronomical observations to determine 
latit\idc, longitude and time; 

iSeismographic and meteorological obser- 
vations at Dehrft Dim, 

Indian geodesy has di.-cloaed widespread 
ftuomftliea of gravitational attraction in the 
earth’s crust, wWch. have recently led to a le- 
congideration of the whole theory of isoBtasy. 

Topof/rap/n'cai Surueyg.^-ln the past tlds 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue survey® for most of India, and was 
still condiieting this work for Central and 
ifeMtim India in 190&* 

Though revenue survey Is primarily ft record 
of IndivMuaJ property boundaries and Is uncon- 
' ©gruid with th« surf act features, ground levels 
, and' exact geogmphtol position essentiftl to a 
’ tojpbpapMcal survey, it was on the whole found 
out both surveys together.' ^ 

’ By IW, however, all the Provinces had ■taken 
,bver'th0 rctenue surveys, fox which they .had 
paid* and the Survey of India '-was 
to obwentrate Its efter^eshn a complete 
modttra loTOgritphlcal map* in 
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' several colours on the Idnch to l*mlle scale as 
recommended by a cominission which sat at that 
time to consider the existing maps of India. 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed informa- 
tion to bo shown on maps, especially as regard* 
the portrayal of Mil features by contours and 
proper classification of communications. 

While some of the unsurveyed places are in 
remote tracts like the Kaga hills of Assam and 
the high Himalayas, most are accessible. Large 
areas in is'orth Bihar, South Bombay, Huirat, 
and Western Bajputana have yet to be mapped 
on modern iiiu's. 

The activities of the Survey of India have 
gone beyond the borders of India in the past. 
Kepal, for instance, was surveyed and mapped 
at the request of the local authorities in 1927. 

Surveys and records of international, state and 
provincial boundaries have always formed an 
important item of topograpMcal work. 

Air Surveys. — ^The use of air survey has been 
progressively developed la tMs department and 
is now widely used both in support of the topo* 
grapMcftl survey programme and for apeoial 
requirements of Irrigation Geology, Town- 
planning and other development works. 

Air sfurvey is, to certain types of terrain and 
for certain purposes, more speedy and more 
ecoiiomloai than ground survey and can be 
carried out by the department at almost any 
normally required standard of accuracy. 

Paid for work. — In normal times the depart- 
ment is prepared to undertake ox aid jooaJ 
Burveys, on payment by those concerned, such 
as ; 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 
liiverain, Irrigation, railway and city surveys; 
Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, with 
such control levelling as is necessary for those 
operations ; 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers lent, in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various ProvinceB and States. 

Mays.— In addition to topographical maps on 
acaiCM of 1 inch, 4 inch and i inch to one mile and 
geographical maps on scale of 16 miles to one 
inch and smaller scalea, the Department produces 
and holds for sale the following special maps 

General maps of India, Provincial Maps, City 
and Town Guide Maps, Cantonment Pians, 
MamBuvre Maps and miscellaneous maps. 

Ail departmental maps published are shown in 
tlm ’ Survey of India Maj) Catalogue ’ which can 
be obtained for He. 1 post free from the Director 
of Map Publication, Debra Dun. 

Administration is in the liands of the Sur- 
veyor General under the Ministry of Agricultoe, 
Government of India, 

The Headquarters office is at Delhi under the 
Depiity Surveyor General. 

There are map printing offices at Beiira Dtm 
and Calcutta, the resources of which may 
be made use of by Government Departments ana 
the public for printing special maps, illuitrations. 
fox reports, patents, diagrams, etc. 



Sdmtific Surveys 


fHulBg fhe war, the Department was almost 
(Entirely devoted, to work in direct support of the 
war effort and many of the civil activities oiit- 
iteed fttsove were interrupted or suspended. 
These activities have now been resumed and 
intensified particularly In relation to develop- 
■ ' meat projects. ' 

, , Zoolwical , Survey of Iadia«‘”-1'he JSoo- 
survey of .Tadia was founded in 1916 on 
the basis of the Zoological and Anthropological 
?>ection of the Indian Museum which itself is a 
descendant of the Eoyal Asiatic vSociety of 
Bengal. The extensive Zoologieai collections 
cared for and maintained by the Zoological 
Survey of India partly belong to the Asiatic 
Society, mostly to the Trustees of the Indian 
iiluseum and partly to the CcntCval Government. 
Besides the collections, which are rich in types 
and unique specimens of Indian fauna, the 
greatest asset of the Survey is its extensive 
Zoological library, probably the second best in 
the British Commonwealth and certainly the best 
ir» Asia. Tinder certnin rules and regulations, 
the books are sent out to bona fide research 
students thereby encouraging Zoological research 
even in the remotest corners of India. 

By conducting surveys of mollusces in connec- 
tion with the spread of Bilharzia after the First 
World War both on the eastern and western 
frontiers of India and the surveys of rats in 
connection vlth the spread of Typhus in the 
Manipur Valley during the Second World War, 
,th 0 Zoological Survey of India justified the 
'Confidence reposed in it by the authorities. In 
recent years, it has supplied staff for the develop- 
ment and research in fisheries and for the Plant 
Protection Bureau of the Central Government. 
Certain sections of the Fisheries Eesearcli, and 
Plant Protection Bureau are now located in the 
Zoological Survey of India. Even from a purely 
utilitarian aspect the potentialities and aspects 
of the Survey are very much under-exploited. 

The objects for which the Zoological Survey 
of India was founded are (i) to undertake 
faunistic studies so as to acquire all possible 
information ou the geographical distribution Of 
Indian animals, (ii) to maintain and add to the 


I^Iationai Zoological collections started nearly a. 
century and a half ago by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, (in) to maintain and develop the public 
exhibits in the Zoological galleries of the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta, (iv) to identify specimens 
as required by investigators in any part of the 
country and («) to advise the Government on 
zoological matters. 

The Zoologic«'il Survey of India publishes 
Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum 
which are journals of Indian Zoology and recently 
the publication of the Fauna of British Indm has 
also been transferred to the Survey, The 
B,eports of the Zoological Sui’vey of India pub* 
lished ti’iennialis’' are illustrated and informative. 

The Antlu’opological Section of the Survey 
was budded off in December 1945 and formed 
the nucleus of the Antliropologicai Survey of 
India, WTth it the publication of Anthro- 
pological Bulletins ” was also transferred to that 
Department. « 

Since its establishment-, the Survey had to 
weather many heavy storms, such as the Inch- 
cape Betrenchment Committee proposals of 
1923, the 1931 Betrenchment Committee pro- 
posals which crippled it completely, the shifting 
of the Survey from Calcutta to Benares in April- 
May 1942, the Varuna Flood of September 1943, 
ana the depletion of its staff to meet the needs 
of Fisheries Development and Besearch. The 
report of Lt.-Col. B. B, Seymour Sewell, formerly 
Director, Zoological Survey of India, submitting 
proposals for the reconstruction and expansion 
of the Survey, issued in November 1946, is still 
under the consideration of the Govt, of India. 
As Zoological Departments are not well developed 
in most of the Indian Universities and as nature 
history studies are not much in vogue in this 
country, for the recruitment of staff, a Scheme 
for Training in Systematic Zoology has feeen In 
operation in the Zoological Survey of India 
since February 1940. 

The Zoological galleries, which suffered heavy 
damage due to occupation of the Indian Museum 
by Army Authorities, are being reconstructed 
and restored. Some of them have been thrown 
open to the public since October 1947, 
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Forests 


E Vi.lX 11-4 lh*> raifi-a^ d a >> of the British 
tn‘.‘ii|'aflr»!) tlj[»‘ dcf^iniftiou of tha forests 
lu nsnny fiarl.*! of J hf* Indian sub-continent 
lTidica1(‘{i the ikvcssil.y fur h strong forest policy, 
hut. wilt! Her or nut our early administmtors 
rraliHefi the Iffqiortaiicc of the forests to the 
ecfjuoiiih' nml phv.-ical welfare of tJie whole coun- 
try, the fact rnujuus tliat little or iiotJiing was 
done toelisM'k snn.’nrunjj|ed destriielt.ui W'lthita 
iaevUabk* in j-ruiiun and Hiciilisation of 

the fTtility ml;' flic latjil, 

Thp \ears hrfwet-n isr>0 auU lH,ji7 vihiesseil 
the lirst hegiiiuing.'s uj’ fores^t conservanry in 
Southnu India, Jt was a MoiiioraiKlum of 
this Chivernment. of India Issued in i&5£u arkiug! 
MS ii (rhnij«*erl oul of the annexation of the Pro-j 
viiiee of Pegu iu Burma which lirst laid down 
tho outline of a. pprmanenfe policy for forest' 
couflervjincy in fiirlia, Ksplomtion, dem;irca- 
biott and scttif.'ment, followed by efforts to 
introduce proteetioii and ‘^ome form of organised 
manegcmcBt, were long and, laborious ta-*ks, 
which are even not eooiplctod. ^^cvcrUe■■‘- 
tess, large, tracts of fore,^t u'crc saced from ruin 
awl were gradually brouoiit under increasingly 
efilchmfe management. It was in 1862 that 
the (lovcnifU-Ueueral in Oj-unen sfihmittcd to 
the Secretary of ytatc chdailucl ]}roposiil3 for 
the adminlstri’tion of forest, as a pablic estate 
for tiiu w’clfarc of tho comury as a wiiole. With 
the appuiutnunt of laamli'’ (later Sir Dietrich 
Brandis) as tiio tiod fnsjjcctor-Ch'ueral of 
Forests in commenced tlie scientific 

nmrmgeiiieni of India’s forest estate. What-, 
ever rmiy have hfeii tim ofdiiions held in the 
past In some quarters regarding restriction's 
imposed hy forest policy, there can now no longer 
h« any doidd regardiiig tho very substantial 
benehts xiiiirii lun'c accrued to the country 
through the formation of an extensive forest 
estate ami that iu iicr forests India now^ 
possesses a property of great value. 

TYPES OF FOREST 

More timu one tenth of the total wren of the 
iudian sub-continent h under tiu» control of the 
Forest Bepartnumfs. 'I'he-se areas are classified 
us re, served, protected or iinclas.sed State fore,stH. 1 
In the raserved forenis rights of user in favour j 
of individiuUs and the public arc. carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while thej 
boinularies arc deftrnal and doraarf-fited ; in tJic 
protecte<i forests tiie record of rights is not so 
coaiplete, the accrual of rights after settlement 
not belug prohibited, and the boundaries are 
not alwuiys deinarf^ated ; while in the unclas,seci 
foreste no systematit? management is attempted, 
and as a niie tire control umoiints to notinug 
more than tlie collection, of rovihnie until the 
areas are taken up for cultivation of aro con- 
verted into reserved or protected fi^rests. The 
total forest area of India and .Pakistan under 
the control of the old Forest Department on' 
$|»t Mdfch, 1041, was 98,258 Square mBes or 
114 of the total area. This was classed as 
'jpows: toerved 72,980; Froteofced 0,772: 
State 18450, 

7;5lfcwte|ioui ttds vaet fbrest area, scattered 
and breadth of the sub-contiaent, 
tw Hl'iaalayaa snows to Cape Comorin, 


and from the arid .luuiper hacts oi Baluchistan 
to the Eastern limits of the Assam Mils, there 
ia an infinite variety in the type® of forest 
vegetation, dfipendiiig on cilmatc, topography, 
soil and otlier locni factf^rs, Vegetationaily, 
the greater pari of the sub-contiuent, includln| 
the fndo-dangi'tio Jdain, must l)e considered as 
ill the tropics, imt wherever there are mouri- 
tuins, siiefi as the JSilgirls in Oin south, and the 
I Himaloyas and Assara-Buriisa nills in the north, 

! subtropical, tcu-Siarrato Jind, in the . iiortii, 
®lju?ie iirujcs Tuu.it he di,-tingiiiahed, each 
siij-jporting its own forest 

Next to the mafor altitudiaal effects, rainfall.: 
Is the most iiiijjonaiit faevor iu the determina- 
tion of Uic nature of the fore-doj, and within 
each of the main Koncb, tropical, subtropical, 
temperate and aipiue, tiiere can be distiiiguBhed 
%et,’ moist and dry forest types. In addition, 
various edaphic and serai t'Vpes occur, dependent 
■oil local conditioiis, such as littoral (beach), 
tidal, fres-li-watcr an amp, and riverain forests. 

The followiijg is a brie,f description of the 
main forest types : — 

I.— TROPICM. FORESTS 

!. Tropical W«* Eveirsfreen Foraitii, — These 
aro dense forests, with a large mimber of 
tree species all mixed together, but according 
to their heights forming several canopies or 
layers. The upper canopy trees, among which 
Dipteroeurps are usually characteristic, arc 
often, 150 to 200 feet high, and they very often 
have clear stems of 100 feet before the first 
branch is rcJiched. These forests are found in 
tho areas with the heaviest rain, fail. In the 
Routhern or Peninsular region, they occur along 
the Western Dbats from a little soutii of Bombay 
to Thmevelly, ix., iu the western parts of Bom- 
bay, Madras, C'oorg, Mysore, f'oehin and 
Tnivancore. In the northern or Indo-Gangetic 
region, the type i.s to be found in the wetter 
parts of the Bengal area (the submontane and 
Chittagong areas), extending into the damper 
parts of the coastal strip of Orissa, and intermin^ 
gled with the next two types over almost the 
whole of Assam. The type also occurs exten * 
stvely in the Andamans, > 

2. Tropical Semi«Ev®rgr©e« Foretts.-— These 
form an intermediate type between the wot 
and tho moist types. They are fairly widely 
distributed in the Northern region, occurring 
all over Upper Assam and in Korth and 
South of Bast and West Bengal (Buxa, 
Jialpaiguri, Kurseong, KalimifOng, Chittagong), 
and in Orissa (I*uri, .Angui and some of the 
adjoining States). In tije South, however, 
tho type is not extensive, owing to the steep 
rainfall gradient in the Western Ghats, and, 
it is limited to narrow strips just north of 
Bombay, near Goa, South Cochin and part of 
Coorg. Forming a dense forest of several 
Canopies, there are again numerous evergreen 
species, but mixed with them are many decidu- 
ous species, such as the T^rminalias^ and the 
general height la somewhat less than in the 
wet evergreen forests. 
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X Tropical Moi«t Deddiaous For®*ts. — In by burning, felling and grazing, are typically a. 
forests tlie trees are Icaiieaa for x)arfc of relatively low but fairly dense evergreen type* 
the s^'eaf, and although the canopy is complete, 60 to 60 feet high, with a great variety of tree®, 
the forests are not m dense, nor are the trees among which Ternsttocmiu, Bi^genia and 
io tall as in the preceding types. The height of oma are typical geiiml. 
the domiimiit trees varies from 100 to 150" feet. 

In the southfni region, is the chief tree, III,— NORTHERN SUBTROPICAL FORESTS 

mixed with Tirmfmiias and many other spcctes, „ „ . . . 

The type Is vJdely cUfltdhiitcd ali ovtr the centre L Subtropical Wet Hill Foresfg.— -This 

mid south of India, in the Central Provinces, occurs on the lower sIo])es of the East- 
Bombay, Madras, lifvsore, C^oorg, Cochin and Hinuila5ms and in the Assam-Burma hills, 
Travancore. In rhe iv'orfch, Srd {Shomi rolmta) ^^om a little nnrier 3,000 feet to 6,000 feet. The 
is the domiiiiim spoeieg, and the tvpe extends forests are mostly of good height (up to 150 feet) 
^extensively through Eapt and West Bengal, density, characterised by raany species of- 
Assam, Bihar, 0)ribsa, and the United Proviaces evergreen OaJes and C/iedmffs, with many other 
up to the ea&tern border of East ranj.ib. temperate trees, such as AMer and liireh, which 
. ^ . are deciduous for short periods. Pines are typi- 

4. Txopical Dry Deaduous Foxests.—This cally absent, or aro confined to drier sandy soils 
lypc is found throughout the Peninsula, or well drained ridges, while Diuferorarps some- 
in Eombay t'eutnii Provinces, Hyderabad, times extend uxnrards from the tropical wet 
My;-ioro and I^Pidras, and in the Indo-Uningetk evergreen forests. 

Plain, from Orl.*.sa, tlirough Bihar and the United 

Provinces to East Furija b, wherever the annual 2..: Subtvopka! Moiat Hill Foreatt.*— Thes®. 
rainfidi is from about, 30 to 50 inches. In the extend to the whole length of the Western 
South, the ruast iiiiport.aBt trc‘G is again Teak) Ueutral Himalayas, from the North-West 
but thr-re are snauy associates, whScin often be- Frontier Province to Bhutan, mostly between 
come the dominant species. Jn the NorrJi, the 3,000 and 6,000 feet, but descending in places to 
forest is typically mixed, with ocetUTlng 2,000 feet, and ascending on southerly aspects to 
only locally. 7,500 feet. 


' , ; ■ . ^ : 5. Tropical . , Thom Forests.—- Tfie dry ' tract 
fclpK,ighout t!ie Peninsula, to the lec of the 
western Ghats, from the extreme south to 
Indore and Bhopal, wilii a raijiifun of oulv 20 
to 35 inches per year, is cli.iracteriscd bv a‘ Imv 
open forest of thorny trees, of which various 
species of Acacia arc especially cominoti. Tlie 
corresponding area in the Nortii has an even 
lower rainfall, 10 to 80 inciies per vear. It 
extends throughout the wTstorn side of tJoper 
Incite, (except for areas of actual desert), from 
the North-West Frontier Xh-oviuccs, tluoiigh 
Elast fl,nd West Punjab and Eajputana, to Sind 
and Baluchistan, with eastern extensions into 
the drier parts of the United Provinces, ospeeialiy 
on unfiiA''ourabl(» soils. Acacias are again 
chr.acteristie, although less prominent than in 
the south and the related tree Prosonfs spie/r/em 
is also generally distributed, 

6. Tropical Dry Evergrreen Forests,— A special ' 
type is met on the Carnatic coast, where ! 
the luinfail is 30 to 50 incites per year, ^ 
largely fron.; the retreating (north-east) raon- 
soon in October .and iVoveniber, Here there is a 
low forest 30 to 40 feet high, eonsbtiag of .small 
thiCK leaved evcrgree.n trees, such as j/inmvps i 
h4xandra and Mlmneeplm eiiuk, \ 

IL— SOUTHERN SUBTROPICAL AND f 
TEMPERATE FORESTS ' <3 

These are represented only by wet types on the ^ 
higher hills, such as the Nilgiris and Paltii hills, a 
where the rainfall is relatively liigh. The aub- 
tropical zone, from about 3,000 feet to .5,600 feet, 
has a dense evergreen forest of medium height w 
(60 feet) in which Eugenia is a characteristic V 
genus, with Lauracm and other families also well V 
represented. Above this, in the temperate zone, a: 
rolling grassy downs are characteristic, as round B 
Ootacamund, with patches of forest, known as ai 
sheltered folds in the hills. v< 
Ihese forests, probably the relics of fomior mucli fo 
more extensive forests which have been reduced 1 E 


;f; The principal tree is the Chir or Ckil pine 
,e (Pinus. kmgifolia), which forms almo.st pure 
)o forest® over extensive areas. Oaks, R/wdodend- 
;0 rms and other trees mix with or replace the Chir 
w at the higher levels and in damper situations. 

The type extends ea3tw,afcls into the Rhasi, 
r. Naga, Manipur hills, but instead of the Chir 
^ the dominant tree is the Khasi pine (Pinus 
j: khmya), 

'j: : . 3. . Subtropical Dry E vergyeen Foreate.—rThese 
^ are open low scrub forests of evergreen 
* trees and thorny shrubs, in which the chief 
I species is the OHre {Olea cMspidata). They occur 
; from about 1,500 feet to 6,000 feet in the Hima- 
J layan foothills, the Salt Range and the Kate 
Ohitta hills in the Punjab ;irea, Kashmir 
^ and Hazara, oxtendiiig -westwards into Baluchis- 
tan and other countries. 'Tlie forests have 
I mostly been considerribly impoverished by 
; grazing, lopping and felling and with protec- 
tion the general density becomes much better. 

IV.— NORTHERN TEMPERATE FORESTS 

. t* ,. W(^ Temperate Fore«t*,--<These are found 
in the Eastern Himalayas from Nepal east- 
wards, extending through Afest and East Bengal 
into the higher iiills of Assam from about 6,000 
feet to 9,500 feet. They aro fcypicallv fairly 
dense evergreen forests, in which several species of 
Oaks and VfiesfmUs predominate, but many other 
species are also present, including typically deci- 
duous trees such as Maple, Elm &nd Primus. 

2. Motet Temperate Forests.— Along the» \ 
wjiole length of the Himalayas from the North- 
West Frontier Province, through Kashmir. 
West and East Punjab, United Provinces, Nepal 
' Sikidm and 

Bhutan, at altitudes from 6,000 to 11.000 feet, 
and with a rainfall from 40 to 100 inches per 
year, are to be found extensive coniferous', 
forests similar to the temperate forests of . ■ 
Europe and North America. The chief trees* A 
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■r,r Fif, CWhr Btm 

Im), ami Tnm. aacl 

f-i> a Otleii these 

loaetiier, but pure crops of 
' arc j^eacrally tnore fre<iUeiiit, 
alfituiie, aspect and other con- 
m Oaks are also often present, 
loutht'rn aBjiccts, while in the 
B are often many broad leaved 
! of European torestfs, such as 
<?, IMm vhesiuut, Mirch^ Blm, 


S. Dry Tempcraf« Forrsts.' — To the inner 
irtutfsid the HiiuaLijas, nht-Tf the south-west 
inoiiHisOii ia fetjhiH, and the Kiint'ah is usually less 
lhan PI inches a arul that is mostly in the 
form of wilder K!i<w, is to bt« found extending 
from fi,uhO to Ifi/iOd feet a flri<r and more open 
type of tempera fe fomst. it rou^ist'’! fdjtioOy of 
the ronifers Cedar (iJeodar)i Finns gemretiana and 
J'anlpey iJ. mar.ropo-in), with some Siker Fir and 
Btm tine at ^IiRh«5^ elevations. , Broad leaved 
trees, such as .HHttvk, At:h and the Holm Oak, 
oecur scattered or iii pure patches, while the Olive 
sprcirds up from ihe dry KubtTOfdcal ssoiie. The 
type occurs la Manara, Kashmir, Chamba, Inner 
Garhwal and Sikkim. Among the herb.s and 
shrubs present are many medicinal plants, such as 
Aftemida »hd Epkedra, 

V,—AIPINE FOEESTS 
The uppermost foxeuts of the Himalayas, from 
about 0,&U() to 12,000 feet, couBisfc of a dense 

f ’owth of siiiail trees and large shjuba, chiedy 
irch, Rhododendron and dwcirf Juniper wdth 
pal'cliei of coniferous overwood of higli level 
Siimf Fir and Blm Fine. 

This gives place to nn alpine r-crub above, con- 
iistiiig bl dwarf Rhodmkndrom, Junipers and i 
other tehrubs, interspcrMCd w1Hi patches of grass - 1 
land, which form exeelitmt grazinv areas in sum- 
mer, when tlicy are covered with a great variety 
of beautiful alpine iiowers, 

Vi— SFECIAI. FOEEST TYPES 
Ajaaong various srjjeciai edaphie and serai forest 
types, the following may be raentioned : — 

L Beacli Forests. — All round the coast, 
wherever a fair width of sandy beach , occurs, 
there is a fringe of forest- hi which Casuarina, 
originally introduced from Australia, is now often 
the most characteristic species. Elsewhere, 
small evergreen jmd dcciduoua trees form a low 
but fairly dense fringe along the shore. 

2* Tidal Fosri»t#.— In the Sunderbans of 
th® Oanges- Brahmaputra delta, and along the 
mouths of other large rivers, sucli as the Maha- 
nadi, Godaveri and Indus, are to foe found Man- 
grove {Mizophera, Brougmera, etc.) and Bundri 
iJIerUiera) forests, typical of salt water swamps. 
Many of the trees have stilt roots for support, and 
knees " or pneumatopliorcs projecting' upwards 
from the swamps to provide aeration for the roots. 

2, FmlHwateif Sw«mi> Fcjrests-. — These are 
not very extensive, but are to be found above 
the salt water limit in the deltas of the large 
and alsd In depressions, often old river 
pidl, to parte of Assam, West and East Bengal, 
M Tpf|#gid Trotiheei add MadThs. They are 
to pirolottged awndal ioodlng and have 


various species according to the locality. The 
delta type in Bengal aupportn the best of the 
tSundri forests, often over lOO feet high. 

4 . Klvefftin Foyesi*.— Along all the larger 
rivers on the banks of new aHuvium are to be 
found stretches of nioiaturc-ioving trees, such as 
Lcigerstrcemia fios-regina, Terminalia myriocarpa 
and Salix Utrasperma. On recently deposited 
gravels and aind, extensive stretches of which 
occur along many river courses both in the North 
and the South, are often to be found forests in 
various stages of succession, depending on how 
new or old is the deposit, on tlic rainfall and other 
local factors. Ferhap>s the mo.st characteristic 
a.re the 'Ehair (Acneia catechu), Sissoo (Dalbergia 
sissif) and TumtirU forests found throughout 
North from Assam to AV'esfc Punjab, These 
forests are usually characterised by heavy grass, 
and with protection they slowdy change to a more 
miscellaneous typo of forest by the gradual 
colonishig of other species. 

m— THE 'BAMBOOS , 

No account of the forests of the siib-contineiit 
would be complete without a reffu'ence to 
the Bamboos, of which there are very many 
ftpecies occurring in tlio troiucal, subtropical 
and temperate /.ones. Tall bamboos, .such as 
Bambusa arundiuaeea aud Dendrocalamm 
hamiUonii, often form a very dense undergrowth 
in the tropical semi-twergreen and moist decidu- 
ous forests, while Ikwh'ocalamus strictiis is 
locally abundant and economically important 
in the drier pails of the tropical moist deciduous 
forests and in some of the tropirxil dry deciduous 
forests. One of the important results of forest 
research is the utilisalimi of bamboos for the 
making of paper, Init- there are st-ili extensive 
areas of forests vi'ith a dense undergrowth of 
bamboos, which are not at present economically 
exploitable and ^vhich often greatij" hinder other 
fore.st operations. 

1 ■ FOBESTPOUCY :: 

The general policy of the Government in 
relation to forests was definitely laid down in 
1804 by the classification of the areas under 
the control of the Department into four broad 
classes, namely : — 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is essen- 
tial on climatic or physical grounds. These are 
usually situated, in hilly country where the reten- 
tion of forest growth is of vital importance on 
account of its influence on the storage of the rain- 
fall and on the prevention of erosion and sudden 
floods, 

(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for ex- 
ample, as the teak forests of the centre and the 
south, the sal forest.^ of the north, the centre 
and the north-east and the deodar and pine 
forests of the North-Western Himalayas. 

(d> Minor Forests, containing somewhat in- 
ferior kinds of timber and managed for the pro- 
duction of wood, fodder, grazing and other pro- 
duce for local consumption ; these forests are of 
great importance ia agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands. — These are not " forests ’* 
in the generally understood sense of the term but 
grazing grounds managed by the Forest Depart- 
ment merely as a matter of convenience. 
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time foiir c'lriHse? of forest are not oiwayaj With the advent of Provincial autonomy iu 
sharply divided frow each other, and one and the | lOSS and the consequent cessation of all further 
Mine tmrl) may to a pertain extnit l»e nifinaged | recrnitinenfc to the Indian Forest Service, Pro- 
with more than one oidcct. I vincial Oovernments aro now hiiiWhig up mw 

Admmiilratl 0 ».*---Tho forest bwIueKS of the ! f 

Governmenls uf India atuf Paki. fan is carried | of tho Iiidian Forest hmw.es. Is a 

out In their Depart wewts of Aericiilture. the old Proviiieial loresfe Services wdJ 

Tin.* InHpecInr-Goiiefal of f on«t« h the technical indue course, 
tolviser to tht' ihn-ernmerh in forest matters. (4) The Subordinate Forest Service. — These 
under the (onstitulioii of 1U19 Forests wtre consist of Forest llangers. Deputy Kangora, 
mado a transfcMed subleet In Bombay where , Foresters and Forest Guards, 
they haol long been iid ministered bv the Ira- . e- u n ^ ^ 

viiU'hd Govcriunenis, and iu 10*^4 iln* Reforms of lorc.st hangcrH for Iiidhi 

Inquiry Commitfoo presided over by the late 'seouoent rated at the India it i'brest Rangei 
bir Alexander Jlnddiman, Jlonm Mei/ther of the t.oilege, Dehra Dun : hut «i adthtion to i:endiug 
then Govornrneiit uf India, reeommemled tliat to tins college, Madras lias its own 

tiiey he transferred in other provhua s too iiji- }or training Forest Bangers at 

k*as any local Government aji exaniin.ation tf ti^o Goirahatorc. 

position could make out a eoiuhic.ug ca.«e The training of siihordmates below the rank 
ja'oviririe. After of Bangm is carried out in various local forest 
Tilt Gun dibit luu of iOo.j J'urf‘-ts were inehided schools and training eiasses, 
in the .schemjiH of Ik'oviueuii suijjccts tlirouuhout 

■ , FOREST EDUCATION. ■ 

Charges.— Tim various Pro- Forert oducotiun in India first .started ’W'ith 

divided into one or more Fore.st the founding in 1878 of a Forest. Hehool at 
Oircies, each ui tdiargCM-jr a Conservator of Forests; Dohra Dun, for tiie training of forest rangers, 
^ Irovinces eonhuning threo or more But witii tlie estabEshment of the new Indian 
t ^ l^urest Gollesre, probationers are now being 

neaa of the Department for his Province. Circles trained directly for the Superior ]-v>re;sts Services 
are divided into a number of Forest Divl.sion3, of the various Provinces and States of India also. 

vlnciftTlfonjst^erVice! ^Eadi WvSr/ original Forest School, established hi 
amimberof Ranges in dirwge of junior directly under tho Government of 

of the Provincial Services of pSest^ 

or Deputy Bangers ; heavy Divisioua arc also CoHege, and trained Hangers at 

sometimes divided into Sub-divi«ions The provinces. In 1912 the Madi-aa 

liaiiges are further sub-divided into a'mmiber of Cphege was opened at Coimbatore, serving 

rounds and beats. Tliese are protective as weii Bombay, the Central Provinces, Bihar 

as administrative sub-divisions Bdd by Foresters Orissa, and the Soutli and Central Indian 
and Forest Guards, btates, tho Irapenal Forest College at Dehia 

Hon^Territorm! serving the rest of India. The Madras 

E“S^SiHSF r^’l 

Utilis'ition and ]>art.s of India are bring trained at 

ing Piaill preparation of I orest Work- Dehra Dim. The College at Dehra Dun has now 


iiiFpianr ox r oresi; nv orK- Debra Dim, The College at Debra Dun has now 

* , ‘ been renamed the Indim Forest lianqer College, 

The Forest Service.—The For'est Service di.stmgnish it from the new InfMan Forest 
comprisos four branches College for the training of oltieers for tlie Superior 

. (1) The Mian Sorest Service.-TheI.K.S. 

in common with other Secretary of State! R«8oairch. — Tlie Xfore.st School founded at 
services rs, on account of the con.stitutlonaIt Ueiira Dun iu 1878 became also a recognised 
changes, in the process of liquidation. Jlccruit- i bf forest research in 1906. 


inent to this service ceased in 1932 


( 9 ^ Th« TruPon ^ the firflt Forest liesearch Institute 

ThS opened on the Chandbagh Estate, Dehra 

xni» service was created in 1919 but Hince 1922 Dun. Within & verv few vears tbft war 

of the^oresr^ffSeSV^nv^^ produce emphasised the scope and 

to tJfft ^ transferred need for extensive research far beyond that 

Service Indian for which accommodation had been^ provided, 

haw retirS ^ ^ therefore made for a new Forest 

nave retired. Research Institute on the Kaulagarh (New 

(3) The provincial Forest Service —Tili estate a few miles out of Dehra Dun, 

1028, officers for the lower gazetted Forest ripened on tho 7tli November, 1929. 

M Ex^tra^AssTsS^FA^L^^^ Research Institute is under the 

and wSe knnwn «« ^orests, administrative control of the President. There 

Officers TheT^ wwp branches of forest research, uamelv 

FSesfcoilee^DlS Snn Silviculture, Forest Botany, Utilisation, Ento- 

of Mian ol?ers fo? tracing moiogy andChemistryandMinor Forest Products. 

Foi^ Servfcfl La Silviculture, which deals with all the production 

1026 ^ th? traiS forestry, is under the direction of the SU- 

awlse officers waa ^ viculturist. Much of the actual research work is, 

Qmcm was stopped in 1028. howevei, deoeptraiiaed and done by ioca 


ipiiiSilj'll 
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Ivcrt’lTicl/ilBllUri'lfnflssiRin the provlijoca, but the j in and ueaT jbem, emplo.vmpiii oa nn enormous 


CantT^I Slbdriiltuiiwt fo*oMiuate^ t-he!t work, 
cIpi h all 111** fatJif !MU».’al cwaputmg and acts as aa 
biloriiu'itictfi bureau m silvicultural matters 
for ttte whole of India. 

Fornsf Protincii. ““-Forest, produce is divided 
info ino mala lieadS“-“(l) Major produce, that 
F tlMbni' and tire wood, and (2) Minor produce, 
comfulsiiig ab other products such as bamboos, 
ImviA, frails, hhrei!, grass, gums, reshis, barks, 
anlmai and minenil products, etc. The average 
' amnml oiittiini of thid::ef and fuel from all 
<'!Our<?as aveTOg(.s about SOG nUlliou cubic feet. 
This was uiidu'takeu a few years ago at the 
iidtiatk'ii and dovcfopineiit of certain large 
fspioibitluu .^alieiik's, (Specially iu Matkas, 
'Which had indifferent suceess. It was hoped 
in .Madras, by ntijising ruodeiii American methods, 
to extract and ntih.Hft very large quantities of 
valuable tirfibers, liii the liiiul result proved 
that XhU extensive exploimtion was justUied 
uolther by the struhl of timber in the forests nor 
by tiie pOisiOiliiicH of satisfying markets. The 
Pruvinciai iioverun’icut after this experieuoe 
adopted a more cautions xioUcy. 

In the Andamans notable dewdopments liave 
i.aken place. In the past, extraction of timber 
was done by elephant dragging with the result 
that only a fringe of the forests could be touched. 
Att'empta were made in einnloying American 
rnethoas of mechanical logging, for whldi ma- 
chinery was bought and an American expert 
employed to taka charge of the work. The 
costs of extraction, however, by these means 
proved too high. liocently the problem has 
been solved by moans of light tramwraya, the 
trains of trucks being <irawn by elephants which 
have been superannuated from ordinary work, 
and it has been found, possible iu this way to 
work large, hitherto inaccc-ssihlc areas of forest 
very cheaply. Eisevlau'c In the f.ub-eontinont 
a great part of the frade in timber lies hi the 
hands of conirnefors who :ire, on tlie •whole, 
regarded trustworthy If suffielent corrtrol over 
their operations is exercised. 

Foimi Industries. — The iinpcrt.'iut role 
which the forests oi a country play in its general 
coTHinerc'ial welfare and ia luovkiiuu einploy- 
tomt for its population is not always fully re- 
cognised. If accurate eHlhri.'itcs rvere. available 
for Imiia or Fakistau tiioy would ho doubt 
.‘ihow tliiit a]3rn't from the jungle populaiioii 
whieli is directly dependenf, on the forests and 
the large numbers *(*f w'ood-eutters, s.awyers, , 
f'nrtf'v^, parrier®,, rnfisrnon and others working ' 


«icak is provided to pcrsuiw engaged in worMug 
up the 'raw ' prod'ucra. Among these latter 
may be mentioned carpenters, wheelwrights, 
coupein, bnat.-bnilders, tanners, rope-makers, 
iac-inannfai’tiirers, basiud-makers, and many 
other cIasBc.s of skilled .Labourers. TLne censms 
show" over a ndliion people and their dependents 
so emidoyed in the two Doriiinion-; and nearly a 
further half iniilion in the Stalc-s hut these 
ai‘e probably below the .ncturils, as much forest 
labour is ]iofc wi'ioletime labour, devoting 
seven or eight months in the year to fore.st work 
and the rest to agriculture. With the opening 
up of the foiewts, the ('Xteissiori of s.Sbtematic* 
working, the wider me of known' product, 
and the possible dbeovery of new products, .a 
steady and iwtoiisi VC development of indifsiries 
de])cu<lcnt on Uie foreft.? of India and .Pakistan 
may be coufidentiy antic{pat('d in the future. 

Financial Eesulti. — The growth of fore.st 
revenue, expendilnre and surplus during tiie 
past 70 years in India and Pakistan has" been 
.steady, (Iro.ss revemic, before the kite world- 
wide depression caused a tem,porary disorganisa- 
tion of ali trades, steadily iucreiised untE It 
amounted to some lls. 299 lakhs a year for' 
both the. Dominions, surplus revenue amounting 
to upwuu'ds of 2d per cent, of gross revenue. 
Host of the ih'ovinecs ordinarily show’ a steady 
increase of surplus. Figures ot revenue, ex- 
penditure and surplus for“ the three years ending 
1910-41 arc as follo-ws: — 


Year. 

1940-41 

1930-40 

1938*39 


P,evcnue. Expenditure. 
37,11)5,052. 23,703,614. 
30,202,818. 22,744,246. 
30,097,367. 23,130,435. 


".Burplus, 
133,41,438. 

00,66,932. 

Agenciea.—The general practice of the Forest 
Departments in the /lovernraent 'of India and 
Pakistan and the various Provinces is to conduct 
tiicir own sales direct with timber dealers or 
large, consumers thmigh there are notable 
exceptions, indian timber marketing in 
England (e.speciaily Andaman timbers) is now ; 
doiic under the direction of a I’iinber Adviser 
who is attached to the Office of tlie High Oom- 
mi.‘-!.sioaer for India. Sale.s ef Indian timbers 
and espoclally timber.? from tlie Andamans 
are steadily increasing. 

Bibliography.— A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest liesearch Institute, and of these a list 
can bo obtained from the President, Forest 
Kesearch Institute and College, Kew Forest, 
Dehra Dun, IJ.F, 
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Hydro-Electric Development 


G HKA P mof iv« rowor is one of the scereta of BOMBAY HYDRO-ELECIBIC WCHtKS 

siiccessf »i! Indwstria! clcn’dopinwit and t.he ^ ^ w' , i. . ' - ■ 

favojiraMe initial conditions casised by the greatest Hydro-Elecirlc. wnderfeaklnKB «i, 

war, the entlimlasm for industriai development 6iii>contment are the three aclUOTes de?0;f . 
whbh has Retzed nearly all classes of educated feed and brought into operation by Tata Sons. 
Indiana, and the special attenticm which the ^ 

c!rwin»tenc«softhewarha?ecompeIied Govern- to the 

ment to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 

growth ol industrial enterprise in all parts ■ of snbstantiaUuttreBt. , Ihisi umiertakingsar©.--* 
the sub-continent within the next f<!w years. ^ „ „ 


Indeed, the process, for which sound foundations (**) The Tata Hydro- Blec- 
had been laid before tho war, is now rapidly 

underway. The sui>-Gontinent is severely handi- Company, Ltd. Supply started m 19i5. 

rapped <*omp>ared with other lands as regards the (^) The Andhra Talley 
generation of powder by the coimiuption of fuel, Power S u p p 1 y 

coal or oil. These eoinrnodities are all difiieult to Company, Ltd. Supply started ia 1022. 

obtain, and costly In the sub-contincnt except in , % «,» m * « ^ 

a few favoured areas. Coal supplie.s for example The Tata lower Com- . 

are ohie fly centred in Bengal and Chota ifafpur pany, Ltd. Supply started m 1027. 

and the cost of transport is heavy. Waterpower ... . , . . ,, , , 

and its transmission by electridtv otter, on the ,Thc popfetion of Bombay niduding suburbs 
other hand, good possibilities, l^dth as' regards the 1041 (;ensus was 1.489,883 wIUi a total 
the quantity avaiiable and the ehe-upness at population of aoproxauately 4,000,000 in all 
t... the areas served hv these romnaniPft. 


The population of Bombay including suburbs 


which the power can be supidied, in certain these companies. Its 

parts of the sub-continent. factories consumed about 

, , loOjOOO H.P., which until these Hydro-Electric 

water power schemes, pure and simple, are Schemes came into operation, was entirely 
generally difficult because the power needs to produced by thermal stations using fuel coming 
be continuous, while the rainfaii Is only from great distances; 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial ^ , 

rivers with sufficient water throughout the year The favourable position of the Western Ghats 
are practically non-existent in the sub-contineut. which rise to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
Water, therefore, must be stored for me during above sea-level within a few miles of Bombay 
the dry season. Favourable sites for this exist City, with their heavy rainfalls was taken full 
In many parts in the mountainous and hilly advantage of for providing Bombay City and 
regions where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the vicinity with an adequate and economical power 
progress already made In utilising such op- s^PPly* 

portunitiea by the eieetrical transmission of . .... .... 

power affords encouragement for the future. Khopoh.— The hydraulic work^ of the Tata 
Further, hydro-electric schemes can sometimes Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company are 
be afifioeiated with important irrigation projects, Hituated near Lonavla at the top of the Bhor 
the wafer being used for both electricity genera- Ghats. The monsoon rainfall is stored in three 
tion and irrigation. lakes, namely Lonavla, Walwan and Shirawta, 

/I • • 1 Lt from which it is conveyed in open masonry canals 

f *^5^ emphasized the to the Forebay at Ehandala and thence through 

° steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli at 

SrifA? TnH?, the foot of the Ghats, whore the heSkd at 

n nozzles is 1,725 feet or approximately 

|i‘nga- 750 pei. gq^ inch. The normal capacity 
*!'« Pow.r Station at Khopoll is 48,000 kW. 

' ’r'^' scheme was formally opened hy the 
of indik » slrltw ^ o' o» tte Sfh of Eehraary 


the work ; but Mr. Meares issued a preliminary 
Beport in September, 1919, and a triennial 


Investigations in 1917-18 led to the discovery 


Andhra River just to the North 

continuous po^^cr of ncsiily 6 million of tli© Tiitfi Hvdro* Electric Sunnlv 

could^ bp 'dpvpimipd^^fn additional power could be developed. 

India. This excluded These inveBtigations resulted in the formation 
rivers, which W'erc of the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and 
then uimuestigated. the construction of the schemes, the principal 

The Government of India has since formed a features of which consist of a reservoir 
Central Technical Power Board for developing formed by a dam about 190 feet high, across 
hydro-eiectric resources and for carrying out the -Andhra River and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
a systematic hydro-eiectric survey. The present long driven through solid trap rock to the scarp 
stage of progress and some of the plans under of the Ghats, from which the water is taken In 
consideration for development of hydro-electric steel pipes 4,600 feet long to the turbines in the 
power in the post-war period in some of the generating station at BhivpurL The head of 
major provinces and states are indicated in the water at tnrbine nozzles is 1,740 feet or approxi- 
foliowing paragraphs. mately 750 Iba. per sq. inch. The electrical 

1» 


iniiiint Pakisiau FtY/r Bot^k 


#ri«fj|> U Iffttisniitlcd to Botab.iy over a trails- jban BMrIet, Poona artel af*oot sSx other town- 
m|B»bn I me f»6 ndlcH long for aiiF 


aiiginenting the (ships, Almost all the remaining 50» limtsseg 
simply from KliopoJi, 'I’iie present installed : generate their own electric emergy. __Of these. 
eapRcit)’' at this sfaticmis 48,000 ItW. 


Thft 


IMTEGRATED SYSTEM 
fata Power rorTipany'’B sciieme on the 


one has an installed capa.fi<.y <if 4, >,000. kW 
another .1,024 kW, the reniainlng have relatively 


Kila-Mola Kiver to the Hoiith-East of Bombay 
wa« Iftwstigai^Hl and developed along linos 
ilmllar to the Amlhra Valley scheme and has a 
normal SnstnIIcd rapacity of 100,000 kW, The 
ppxifPY I;, friinsmif'tpi'l to Bombay over a trans- 
mission line 70 miles long and is used to augment 
the Fnp]>ly of the Uv6 enrlier companies to 
lalHs, factories and railways. 

The Tafa Hydro-EIerirle Sysfem, coniprising 
theTatallydrO'-Elcetric Power Supply Comjiany, 
the Andhra Valley Power Supply Company and 
* he Tal a Power Company, is operated as aii integ- 
rated eieetiie, powxu” system serving an area in 
the IToviiiec of Bombay of more than 1,000 
wiiiare miles. It is the largest iwwer system in 
the sub-contiiient having a Jlxcd capital expen- 
diture in e.v'cess of its. 16 crores and an annual 
output representing more than one-third of tlie 
total electricity production. 


Electric service Is rendered to the textile mills 
and other industries of Bomhay and the sub- 
urban areas, to the railways for clectiic traction, 
to local authorities, and, in bulk for retail 
distribution, to the clectricul undertakings 
supplying Bombay City and suburban districts, 
Poona and ten other localities wdthin the area. 

During the year l»46-47, the system generated 
1,076,000,000 units of iiydro-electric energy. 
The combined geuamting capacity of the three 
hydro-electric stations is approximately 230,000 
k W, The system operated a total of 776 circuit- 
suileg of high voltage electric lines and under- 
ground cables, including 458 circuit-miles of 
transmission lines of 100,000 volt capacity. 

The rate for energy delivered to the Mills, 
Factories and Baihvays has, for several years, 
ghown a steady decrease and now' averages O' 33 
of an anna per unit, the downward trend of 
which will eontiuue as industries develop and 
individual consumptions increase, ‘i’his power 
supply greatly enhances the natural advantages 
Boro bay has as a great manuhicdurlng, trading 
and shipping centre. 

For the development of ijidustrics and agri- 
culture in the northern portion of Bombay 
Presidency, the Bombay Government, iias 
embarked on the provision of an elcctriwd 

f rid scheme Bomewhat on the lines of the 
hitish Grid. Bc-sides taking power from the 
Tatas’ Hydro- Biectric System and from some 
of the selected Steam Station, it is also proposed 
to construct initially two new hydro-electric 
stations at Bhandardcra and Bhatgar for 
supplying pow'cr to Dds grid. 

DEVELOPMENT IN PROVINCE 
In the PrO'Viiice of Bombay, there are ' at 
weseht 68 lleensees in operation. In the case of 
three of theae, the licensees have hydro-electric 
stations, their Installed plant capacity being 
S,8I,0OT kW, These three licensees serve by 
bulk supply Bombay City, the Bombay Subur- 


small power houses. Most of t-he licensees , 

operate in urban areas. 

The object.^ with wdiich the Government of 
Bombay have sot up the Blootrlo Grid Depart- 
ment are; (1) to rationalise the generation of 
electricity by generating it at a few selected 
stations iiaving natural advantages, (2) to make 
available progres.sivtdy large amounts of 
electricity at low rate.s, and (3) to bring (he energy 
within reach of a progressively increasing number 
of the urlian and rural population. 

The objects are to bt! acineved by ilie estab- 
lishment of an Electric Grid System in regions 
w'hich lend tiiemseives to such development 
economically under (tnasi-siatc control. Xew 
pow'er fitations— both hydro-electric and tlier- 
mal-- wdli be catabUshed. These and the existing 
efficient generating stations of licensees, wherever 
practicable, w'ill be inter-connected by the Grid 
lines. Inefficient generating stations will be 
closed down and the licensees concerned .supplied 
bulk pow'er. Wherever possiblo, rural areas 
within the Grid regions will he supplied elec- 
tricity from the system. 

New Bill. — It is also intended to establish 
sinaf! Diesel Stations in isolaled townships, 
which have some cottage industries and which ^ 
cannot, within reasonabio time, be served 
from the Grid. - 

To promote rapid development of the, u.se of 
electricity by agriculturists and cottage and small : • 
scale industrialists spcrialiy in rural areas, it is 
proposed to assist them financially in acquiring 
electrical macliiiiery and equipment on hire 
purchase terms, 

Bargely, at, the initifriive of the Government of 
Bombay, the Government of India introduced 
in the Central DegisiatiiTC a Bill entitled '* Elec- 
tricity (Supply) Dill, 1046 ” during the Budget 
Session of 1046. WJien this measure, is passed, 
Bombay Government proposes to set up the 
Bombay Electricity Board, wliich will be, under 
tiio provisions of the abox'c enactment, charged 
xrifh the xvork of raiionalisailon and develop- 
ment of I'iicctric Supply in the Province. 

Meanwhile, a Special Grid Department has 
been organised under the Electrical Commissioner 
wii-h the G overnment of Bombay. The de vein p- 
raont programme under execution at present 
consists of: (1) North Gujarat Grid Scheme, (2) 
South G ujarat Grid Scheme, (3) Rural electrifica- 
tion and small town schemes based on small 
Diesel Stations. 

NORTH GUJARAT GRID SCHEME 

This scheme contemplates taking power In 
bulk from the power station of the Ahmeda-bad 
Electricity Compa ny at Babarmati and distribut- 
ing it to centres of load in North Gujarat Area. j 
The wmrks comprise construction of about 70 f 
miles of 66/100 kV line, 14 miles of 33,000 and 
SO, miles of 11,000 volt transmission lines and } 
about 4a0 miles of distribution lines. § 
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a rh‘w station by Uevdop tbft powejr ataiiona afc Ahmedatjad 

Alinic'ilaljad ^Eictirliity, .Coujpaijy, Initially < and -Surat and the trausmisdioa system, 
rrmKlKi ill -4 of two lo,00y kw sltam turbo sets, eo-operation between Bombay (Joverumeiit, 
by Gwerinnent with I tie (.‘umpauy Baroda Oovenimcmt, the B.B. €.1. Hallway 
HI the y<'ar 1041-45, Is nearing eomplotion. ami the Ahmedaliad EleetFicity Company 
Arran4emenr3liavebee!una<knvif h theCompany expected to fie of appreelaWe benefit to all the 
to order two more ! 5,000 kw sets to be Instailcd parties and will tend to reduee fclie cost of electrie 
HI uie Ec\? station as early as poshihle to meet service in the area covered, 

taire."' Ni'Hotiations we also in nroswan with th« 
,, , ■ G J.F, Eaihvay for. the use of a cozumon poww 

riie order for const niction of ihtt 05/1 fO kv system in the i^asik ami I-Lliandesii areas, 
line from Ahnieflabai! to Baroda \uiH placed. 

witlt Messrs. British Insulated Calleiiderbs RUHAL SCHEMES 

..-lAbles Idd. aiid.they a.i,'tr|Hishin!Z on with this nn.- -t i* -j,. . n t « • ' i" 

work. The order and U kv fme materials . | 
has been plae<*«| with tlie sanx form any. Th** 

leuuiiiii niiVVt'r ti'insforioi’r'^ Tin! inn 1111111^40*1, Mulvan, encjiifla, Clriplun, istiinpur 

. uu 1,/;^ ' 1« ™ ‘u„“; ,t i .k “'1 <*f «F, y‘i<T? 

tlie Satnni taliika bused u|>ou power being taken 
'i'iie oriuhijil {uomnnnne of completion of from the existing ixwer house of the Sahira Ekc- 
woik- hu.^ had tu lti‘ dni'^th ailv o-viscd in tbe trh'ity Cm, Bi) Electrification of certain villages 


lij/ht of thf- di'iiVi'J'.S’ du.ti‘,‘ 

gfur and oMier cijaljiini 
nfanufm inrinv. in liu- ^ .K 


du.ti‘,". for sub-St at ion nontrol in the Bulsar tuluka, based on bulk electricity 
pUj.mont, now reportetl py being taken from the existing power iiouse of 


nfanufm inri'i's in tiif f .K. .Accordirt" to ijnsent Bidsar Electricity Co, 'Later on, when 
indicat iuii:;, it would appo.-u* Cnif distribution power becomes available from the GovcrmQeiit‘'s 
of Mceti'jeii y In this ivgimi «uu be commenced own station in .Surat, power will be supplied from 
in tile second half of 104U. that Station, <4) Extension of sueli schemes to 

other tuliikaa is being examined. 

^ SOUTH GUJARAT GRID SCHEME HTdthcr of these can at present supply any 


This Bi'lierue fumprises installatimi of .a steam industrial load, but wdien item (3) i.s linked 
pow'cr station initially c.t>mpriMing two turbo wp with the new Surat Steam Station, there will 
aiternator Mtds ofT.DOO' kw each near Surat for Hcope for supplying power for industrial use. 


Eujjply of power in areas from Surar- to Huisar, 
and Construction of an KJT.T. transmission line 


In addition to those mentioned above, small 


over a distance of about 40 miles froiu Surat to stations may be established during the 

Bulsar. next five years in about 19 townships containing 

,, , . about 2,000 dwelling houses or more and having 

i! WHes jjiov ixiunany scIeetinl fu^ this purpose village industries, the production of which can be 
regard to their suit- appreciably increased by the use of electric 
liouse power. A list of the towns provisionally selected 
buildings, boih.r lioust* and otlier cngiiieering is civen liereunclcr * 
works have been prej-avtal. iVork in couneetion 

with preparation of designs of transmission Kr. Xo. Division District Town 
iiues and sub-stations is in iiaud, 1 Xortherii Ahmedabad Dholka 

Orders for two turl.o .sets of 7,500 kw each ‘i y i -n ^ t 

and boiler liouHe equipmiUit iuiw already been j Cezitral East lvhtinde.sh Erandol 
placed. Order for switchgear and other equip- ; v »» 

'.. .ment has also .been placed, i !"*-■ Bharangaon ■, 

, . n „ „ Hhendurm 

Owing to recent coal crisis in the U.K., manu- 7 „ AVest Khandesh Shahade 

laeturers are unaide to deiiver luaeluuery and 8 „ Sholapur AkluJ 

equipment within the periods previously in- 9 Soutlieru Belgaum Chikodi 
diealed. The pro^amme of work originally 10 „ Dokak 

prepared iias. tiierefore, had to bo diasiieally 11 „ „ Hukeri 

revised. According tu present iudidiiions, it id „ , Eomnir 

would appearthatsiippiy from the steam station 13 , Sankeshwar 

can be comineuced in iuGO. 14 ,, Buillioxigai 

UAJ^r^nA Bijapiir Guledgud 

BARODA ItJ „ ,, likal 

The Baroda State Government has agreed to H ” »» Sulebhavi 

co-operate with the Government of Bombay by 7,? >» Himgund 

taking supply in Bulk at ivalol, Baroda, Xavsari » Bharwar Uajendragad 

and Biilimora for distribution within the State , „ 

territory. Negotiations are in progre.s 3 with the rower 

B.B. A'. C.T, Railway for the use of a common i lu consideration of the consent given bv the 
power system on a co-operative basis by the Government of Bombay to the Goveramm of 


lu consideration of the consent given bj’^ the 


Bombay Government, 


trie service to urban and rural population residing electrie power upto 5,000 730 kw) at 

within economic distance of the various sub- Jog on reasonable terras to be mutuallv agreed 
stations en route, if a mutually satisfactory upon. It has also been ascertained that power 
agreement is reached, it will be neoessary turther upt|jJ0,000 E.H.P. would be available if there 
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f.* siifttdTOt dc'iimtid wlfhliia rfasoiiaitje eeo«oi»je 
diilmicf* frr.rii t!i<* power house. The 

lifopt'Mjy for the ntilisutiou rrf' this powder has been 
lKV«ti‘-3tak’d ‘AWl ilio report is under the coasidera- 
thjii of ^^o^m^menk A speciii! Otlieer appoint- 
ed i)V liie <V<A'(‘riii!iie«t. of Bomhay to stu<iy tlie 
Ihduptrlal pussibsliUfs \uthm an eeonomie 
distnnee of the Jog power house has started 
li'iTestigation. ■ 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECTS 

Salient ff'atures of the hydro projects which 
are lilr^ ly to be iiudeilaken within the next ten 
"STara are given hcreuuder : 

Koyana PsroSec* .—This s<‘heme when fully 
developed h fy,];aMe of meeting a demand of the 
order of i!50.t,>(}0 kw. coidintmiis after reserving 
part of the storage for irrigation. When finally 
developed, this %vVtaId he oiie of the larger power 
stations in the sub-continent. Enitially, about 
4S,0UU kw. could be dc\-eloped economically for 
»uppl.v to the Dist ricts of Poona, Satara, Sholapur 
Bijapiir and Hatnagiri as required. Electro- 
chemical industricH and other similar loads 
could be established near the power station site 
with advantage and tin; plant progressively 
increased. 

In December 1046, Government sanctioned 
detailed investigations and survey work to enable 
separation of estimates and designs of works 
connected with the project. This work was, 
started early in 1947 and is progressing steadily 
and satisfactorily. A committee has been 
appointed by the Government to examine the 
question of utilising part of the storage for 
irrigation purpose-s in Bijapur District by high 
lift pumps located in a suitable position on the 
banks of the Krishna River. The Chairman of 
the committee in a preliiianary note has e.stiinntcd 
that when tiie lift irrigation scheme is fully 
worked out, the power requirements would be of 
the order of about 90,000 kw. 


The possibilities of utili.sing the tailrace 
waters of the proposed Koyana hydro-electric 
power station will also be investigated. 

Ealaimdl Proj«>ci.-—l?reUijaittary survey work 
connected with the sdieme. was sanctioned by 
the. Calovernment of Bombay in January, 3947. 

The work ha-s been entrusted to Messrs. Associat- 
ed Consulting Ex^gineers (India), Bombay. 

The preliminary report indicates (hat 350,000 
kw. eontiiiUouH is available in the Kalinadl Basin, 
distributed in five pctwer stations. The final 
report is awaited. The Districts of Bharwar, 

Karwar, Bclgaum and Bijapur appear to be 
within economic r^ach of this source of power, 

Bliatifar Hydrof-Electric Project — A demand 
of about 10,000 kw. can be met from tMs 
source, provided the power station is Jinked up 
either with Koyana when and if developed or 
Tata system at Poona. Consideration of this 
scheme will be taken up after 2 seasons’ work 
has been put in on the proposed new irrigation 
dam at Yir, which will provide a balancing and 
supplemxjntary reservoir. 

liwiiiiitrdara^ Electric Scheme . — A 

demand of 16,800 kw. can be met from this 
eoMce, In addition to this, a further 7,500 kw. first two "units were expected to ba in aervica 
can iHS' obtained during the monsoon. Tills generating 24,000 kw. at 60 cycles by the middle 
power am be firmed up by the establishment of of February 1948. The State Government have 
'I i. steam itation of too insitelled capacity of ^ also sanctioned the extension of the Jog Falls 


15,000 kw. in this area. The s<*heme was sancw; 
tioned by the Govermiicut of Bombay in 1945 
but iis excouHou had to be postponed as under 
the present coiidltiona, development of this, 
source of power cannot be «iKh?rtaken econo* 
miealiy. The question of its execution will be 
reviewed in duo course, 

Narhada-Tapti— Governments of Bombay, 
and Imlia have also under consideration the 
pos.sibiIity of developing J^Tarbada and Tapt! 
Biver liasins on multi-purpose basis. Wliea 
these materialise an appreciable block of Eieetric 
Power will be available from these soarce.s. 

MYSORE HYMO-ELECTRIC WORKS 

Tile first Ifydro-Electric Beheme of any magni- 
tude undertaken in the sub-continent or indeed 
in the F.ast, was that on tiu; Cauvery River in 
Mysore State, which with its generating station, 
transmission line and distributing system was 
Inaugurated iu 1902. 

The Cauvery River rises in the district of 
Coorg in tixe Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State. The principal object of this 
scheme was the supply of power to the 
mining companies on the Kolar Gold Fields 
about 92 miles from Siva.samudram, the site of 
the generating station. This transmission line 
was for a number of years the longest line la 
Asia. Since 1902 the supply of electrical 
energy from Sivasamudram has been provided 
for Bangalore and Mysore Cities and 226 other 
towns and villages in the State. 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded and its total normal capacity 
now stands at 42,000 kw. This great 

increase has been made possible by the construe- i 
tion of the Krislmarajasagar reservoir, near 
Mysore City, which has a capacity of 44,000 
million cubic feet of storage above the minimum 
draw oft level. 

The number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to Increase rapidly every year with 
greatly increased power demands. The Govern- 
ment of Mysore have encouraged the use of 
electrical energy and have made a survey of 
hydro power resources of the State and pre- 
pared plans for the construction of a miinber of 
generating stations at the most economic sites 
in future. 

Demands for large additional blocks of power 
made St necessary for Government in continuing 
its policies for the industrial development of the 
State, to sanction the consrtuctioa of a power 
station at the Shimsha Falls for the production of 
37,200 kw. and the construction of a power 
station at the Jog Falls for the production at the 
first instance of about 48,000 kw. 3'he power 
station at Shimsha Falls was completed in June 
1940, tJms bringing the total installed capacity 
of Sivasamudram and Shimsha Stations to 
about 59,200 kw. 

At the Jog Falla on the Sharavathi Elver the f 
construction of a power house and installation of ! 
inaclilnery have made good progress and the f 
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icliemii for eh uHteate InRtillcti (!»p»city of The scheme ntiilses t!ie water of the Mtidi«* 

1 20,000 kw, 111 the ttmchinwy requireti for the pustha Kiver diverted at >luf«iar throogh « 
exIeMloa have heesi order«i. tuimel 9 ft, hy 8 in. and If), 200 ft. !e length. 

The Government havn also approved the ’^^'9 steel .penstock, lines each ft.,,^ 

adof^tton of the standard frequency of SO cydes Jake the water to the geiimttofe 

throughout the Htate except in the Ivolar Gold generatmg plant tonmU of 

FkUh area and also the construction of trwis* genmfcmg at 

roiSHion lines for twrisinitllng MH-n‘\e supply wtddcd to Felton wheels 

generated at Jog to the various parts of thU 

* mes arc in normal service while the third ficrvea 


*rvl >,rn«iw 4 ' - 1 ■ ■ ■ ’■ as a. staiHl-by. The. normal geiiemtiiig eapadt^^ 

r,r£n ‘■onsumer* of t!ip stutiMi is 8 , 0 i )0 kw, )mt diiriiiK jn-ok 

f:S.. 22 f d i'“i toke up loads iipto 1,500 kv, thmOy raising 

iiKuaMd to mint; tlmn , 0 , 000 . „,p etfJotive .-apacity of tlio station to 10,500 

The transmisHloii system eonHlsta of over 900 hw. The eapardty of the station has now' been 
roule-rnsles of T^dkioam! 37,500 volt lines with increased by the installation of u fourtli geiif-rat- 
a total of 1,350 miles of cirf uits. The trans- Ing set. Powut is stepped up to 90,000 volt.s for 
na. 48 ion system is extemlcd to Hup|>lv hydro* transmission to the pdains. 9 'iie transmission 
ciectrie jfower to llm four eonous of State, f system a» novr brought under use consists of 
With the «‘on.strui)ioti rd’ tiic mov tran'jmi.nsion 4^10 cir(?wit miles of 9(5 kv. lines on lattice .steel 
hues and on tiie uem'ratiou of power at -Tog, towers, 42 circuit miles of 96 kv. lines on teak 
over 600 ndics of ilo kv. }.ran<mis.«ioii jines wood and concrete poles, taking pow'cr to 5 major 
will hfc iu serviee. 66 kv, sub*Rtations an<l 20 miles of 33 kv. lines, 

'Ciua 11 ^., -u'.i r „• . n . f. V,. miles of 11 kv. single circuit Hues and 10.5 

noils fa,cil{tif-v* SnH < i/of *{.*‘ 1 ^^'^*'’“'-' miles of double circuit lines connecting ali the 
pOltS laCiUtU'H in the ate ioriiiS iiU important imnort'int- centres in miiO (VntrHl 

ileiii uadM the^ ‘'Post-War 1 knolopment T?avimwe. 


.Schemes ’* and it is expected that in the next 
five year.s, introduction of electric trollev buses 


The availability of hydro-ciectric power in 


ui jJangaiore and electadncaflon of railways most of the importunh commercial and agricnl- 
hetween My-iore and Bangalore will be uu tural centres couphui with the iinpetais given 
acconiplisiiea tact. to industrial and agricultural operations con- 


acconiplished fatT. 

TKAVAHCOEE STATE 


secpient on the Hitiiation m-eated by idie Second 
World War, lias resulted in a steadily growing 


The ilrst eleclricui undertaking to operate demand for power. The connected load is 
in the State was the Hydro-Klectrie Station over 25,000 kw. with a maximum peak load of 
e.stabii.shed in the High Ranges by the Kanan 13,300 kw. The total generation during 1946 
Bevan Hills Produce. Go., Ltd,, in 1905 which was 75.42 miilkm units. About 72.5 per 
was intended to meet the power requirements cent of the pow'er generated is used 
of the Company for lighting and factory drive, for industrial purposes and the rest for 
It was tqw^ards the dose of 1927 that Govern- agricultural and domestic needs. Electroiitic 
nient initiated a programme of electrical develop* production of aluminium, tea factorie-s, fertilisers 
ment in the State. A start iu this direction and chemicals, ceramics, textiles, paper. 


Trivandrum .Electric Supply served as an 
incentive to private enterpri.He to cornc into 


Thrife More Sets. — L. T. distribution is 


the held, A thermal station W'as started at standardiBed at 400/230 volts, Ascu treated 
.Kottayam in 1932 for the su}>p!y of potver teakwood pole.s supplied by the State Forest 
to tliai tow'u, under a licenhc. Anotiuu" private Department and wooden cros.s-arrns, have been 
agciK-y took up the supply of power at Xagercoil standardised for all II kv, liue.s and a major 
in 1934. part of the network, 

powcr to Qullou The <Iemaud for power has been so pressing 
I'ccii towards fehat action for angmenting the pow'cr supidy 

ine nnauit oi i.)o4. taken aa early as 1941. Although the 

A license for the siipplv of power to the necessary orders for the plant were placed la 
Taluks of Shencottah and ‘Pathanapuram w’as ^be demands of the late W'ar, which had 

granted to a private Agency in 1940 and the necessariiy to be given the highest priority, 
supply was inaiigurated in 1941. necessitated the execution of the orders being 

_ . abeyance till 1944, The w^ork of the 

Expanmn. — In view of the very large demand installation of 3 more generating sets each 
for electric supply being extendedto several areas, of 7,500 kw. capacity in the Pallixqisal Station 
the Government decided to initiate a large hydro* is now in progress. One of these units, the fourth 
electric system to meet the growing demand set, has been taken into service. Two more pipe 
for power. As a first step towards this objec* lines to supply water to these three generating 
tive, the Falhvasal Hydro-Pllectric Scheme sets are also being laid. The erection of the 
was sanctioned by the Government in IfiSl third pipe line, 30-in. dia., is already completed 
and the work was taken up immediately and that of the fourth is in progress. The 
afterwards. The first stage of development additional power generated is used mainly for 
was completed by the beginning of 3.940 and aluminium production and for the manufactuia 
the supply was commenced in March 1940. of Ammonium Sulphate. 
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fitt'jnrfi' a pmnmM supply of water 
for fjoviif r ♦leu'lopnieut at Paiiivasal astl Sengu- 
l»irn, tiu! r-jiHtrac’tlon of flaws far storage of 
raaj!VH»ii rain watf-r luw been taken up. One of 
flU‘HC mierufirs, with a eaparity of 270 million 
nsfilo (ei% JH iurated at sethuparvathypiiram, 
abosit .10 wiles wwi of Munnar in the high range?. 
The oilier daw at Mudupatty, about seven miles | 
from Mmwar lias been designed to impoumii 

2.000 million cubic feet of water. It is now 
uiiiler coast ruci ion, 

«!,)wiug to the fielay m augmenting the 
gewTating oapaeify of the Pallivasal .Station, 
Ir, uu-^ Ibund to rf;sort to otiier 

ariarigfomwts for m:tklng available adflitional 
|iou8*r to mt'f't thi* dKiiiaucis arising out of 
i''an!hjiit meats alo'ady nta.de. A.s a result of 
tiie nt‘./id iatioU''. wPh'the tlavertinumi of Madras, 
it ha^ bf’tU p<.f.dide to get, a iflock of ,‘5,0l)U kw. 
of ]>ower from tju- Papaiiasam System. A 
tSU iiv. single-eiivuit line connect iiig Kundara 
to Slww'ottah h;m lieiw constructed and tlie 
supply from I'apaua^aw has been inaugurated 
fioiu tim hegimung of September 194G, 

'I’he demand for {X>wer as foreseen now is 
so heavy tliat it iias Ix'come an urgent uecessity 
to explore the poShibiSities for further hydro- 
electric developments. Two wore schemes 
are already under investigation. The first 
of these, the Sengiilam Scheme is j)roposed to be 
located 4| inile.s lower down the present generat- 
ing station, With the tall water of the main 
station, it is expected that the station could 
generate about 48,000 kw. 

The other station is propo.sed to be located 
further lower down the same river. The tail 
water of the second station together with 
the discharge of two other tributaries of the 
Mudirapuzha Biver will supply the water for this 
scheme and the output of this station is estimated 
to be 40,000 kw. With the construction of 
suitable reservoirs for the collection of water, 
it is expected that the generating caimcity of this 
sftatlon can foe further augmented. 

Growing Detaand.— -Power ilevelopment from 
the Fampa Biver in ftentrul Travancore is also 
under Investigation. Preiiminury forecasts .show 
that it will bo rmsible to develop about 

100.000 hp. from this Scheme. 

The sitiiatian created l>y the Second World 
War has given a .strong impetuH to imiuHtries 
in general and on the wake of it, a grovt'ing 
demand for power. During war-time, one of 
the major industrial (>onccni.s supplied with 
power from the <Jo\’enunent Hystrni was the 
Indian Alumiuunn Co. Pow'er was also being 
supplied To several industries engaged in war 
work. .Sptvial mention may foe niade in this 
connection regarding tile role of oleotricity 
in food production activiUra both during and 
after tiie w'ar ns with the scarcity of fuel oil 
and oil engiuM, it iia.s imeu nece.ssary to resort 
to electric drive for de-watering operations in 
rice flcids in the back-water areas and also 
for lift irrigation. .Several thousands of acres 
of land both In Central and North Travancore 
have been put untier cultivation with the aid 
of etetstrlo drive and as experience has shown | 
that this is both economical and convenient,, 
it is proposed to adopt this as a permanent 
amugsment. 


MADRAS 

ffj'dro-clectric devylapment in Madras until ; 
1027 wus coniined to a few tiny plants in tea 
estates and to the amail installation at Katorl/' 
in the Nilgiris fur making cordite, la recent 
years there has been significant progress and ■ 
Madras now ranks next to Bombay in its hydro- ^ 
electric power output. I’hree hydro-electric 
.stations are now' in operation. lie.sidcs exten* 
sion-s to the existing plants, two more stations are 
under construction. 

The water power sites iu the province are 
rnostiy in the We.stern Ghats e.specialiy in the 
region of the Nilgiris and the Palnis. iSitft.s in 
the Eastern Ghats arc few and some of them 
arc on border streams. A (dose estimate of the 
available i)Owc‘r has not yet been made. The 
continuous power output from the sites which 
are definitely known to be wortli development is 
over 220,000 kw. It is lilcely that further survey 
and investigation would locate more sites. 
Wiiile it i» unsafe at this stage to give an estimate 
of the maximum water, power available in the 
province it may be assumed to foe around 500,000 
kw. coutinuou.s. This does not, however, include 
power that can be developed from future large 
irrigation dams like those projected at Folavaram 
on the Godavari. 

Electric Power Grid. — To develop the avail- 
able power resources in an orderly and rational 
way and make It available over the whole province 
cheaply and in abundance, an ‘ Electric Power 
Grid ’ for the province W’as conceived by the 
Madras Government over 15 years ago. It is a 
scheme of inter-connected power hou-ses, both 
hydro and thermal, feeding a network of trans- 
mission and distribution lines serving towns and 
villages. Part of it is already in existence and the 
rest is to 1)e built inappropriate stages correspond- 
ing to the hidustrial and social advance of the 
country. ' 

The Grid in the south where it is well formed 
consists at present of three hydro-electric power 
statiori.s, vis., those at Pykara, Mettnr and 
Fapanasam. A fair part of 12 districts from 
Chittoor to Tinneveily and Chingleput to Malabar 
is covered. 45 Municipal towns and 91 0 villages 
receive supply. The installed generating capa- 
city of the three stations totals 104,000 kw. 
The Grid owned by the Government Electricity 
Department has over 8,000 miles of high tension 
lines operating at voltages from 11,000 to 
130,000 and 1,850 miles of low tension distribu- 
tion lines. There are 24 extra high tension 
sub-stations of 110 and 00 kv. and sixteen of 33 
and 22 kv. sub-stations with transforming capa- 
city totalling 150,150 kva. and 770 distribution 
transformer stations with an aggregate capacity 
of 39,500 kva. The total loa<l connected to the 
Grid is 185,200 kw. Among the important 
industries which are .served are textile mills, 
cement fixctories, eleetro-cheniical works, Steel- 
rolling nulls and tea factories. 

Rural EkctrJRcalioa. — Rural electrification 

on a fairly exten,sive scale lm.9 also been carried 
out with a oona8<*ted load of over 32,800 kw. 
There are over 4,900 electric pumps for irrigation 
and 825 rural factories for ginning cotton, 
hulling rice, pressing oil seeds, shelling mate, 
(.‘rushing cane and milling flour. 
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Thme ir© 101,700 fOMBraets of cla«««»: . Traiismi«itioi> and DiitrAiitioii.-— Power !i 
70,800 served throogb the distilbwtiisg licensees iransmitted to Coirabiitore, wlilcli Is the raw» 
ni'Kl 21,000 served by Government direct. The reeciviag station and also the chief load centra 
total power genera, teii from the h yd ro^statlona by meam of a 50 mile doable circuit 110 kv» 


capitei investment so far made is nearly Ils. 7.70! Madura. At Erode and Madura tie is established 
mtm and the f«^vi*nue in 1 045*40 was Rs. Il2hvith the Met-tiir and Papanasam System® 

; . lakhs.. : respectively. Power h now suppiieci from ; 

I Pykara to Calicut and Carmanore through 66Ji:v, 
In the centra! and northcra regions of the* j lines, 
province the grid la yet to tote atiape. At! 

present there are number of thermal stations! This system has 1,278 miles of tr.aasmission 
each serving the local area but not inter-connect- lines of voltage ranging from 11,000 to 110,000 
cd. %Vhcn the l>ig hydro-clectrie stations on in service. There are 5 extra iiigli tension 
the Machkund B'h^er in the Vizagapatam sub-stotions with transfonaing capacity of 
District and other extensions in progress are 70,750 kv.a., and 420 distribution transformer 
completed, the Grid will practically cover the stations with an aggregate capacity of 22,465 
, whole province, .k?a., ■ 

Pyiara Sche»i©.““~The scheme utilises the ' Metiwr l^liemc.-yTho engineering feature® 
waters of tiie Pyk.nra river which drains froiii of the Mettur Hydro-E ectric bchemc provide 
the Kilgiri plateau having a eatahmeut are.a oflBU interesting contmt to the Pykara Hydro- 
nearly 38 square, miles and a fall of a]>out 3,10<) Electee Scheme. 1 he Mettur Ham, one of /h® 
it. The flow though perennial is very irregular Rtructiirea of its kind in the world i« 

and often drops to valutw around 20 cusecs*' 170 ft. high and can impound a total of 63,500 
during the dry season. The topography iiow- m.c. ft. of water. This storage is primarily for 
ever embraces a number of feasible storage sites irrigation purposes but part of the \yater let 
which could be developed according to the dowi for irrigation is utilised to the best ad vant- 
growth of power demand. The estimated ag® for the generation oi hydro-electno power, 
ixitential capacity of the full development is During construction of the dam 4 cast iron 
around 40,000 k\V continuous. pjpeg in diameter had been built into 

t 1-1 1 A A. the structure and equipped with the necessary 

The flrst stage oi devdopin<.'ut was commenced valves, gates, screens and other QtUzig. 9 . Each 
at the end of 1620 and was completed at the p|pg designed to discharge a maximum of 
end of 1932. TMs .stage utiUsed the regulated i, 250 cusecs for power purposes. 

Sow of the nver with smallstoniges of 58 million , - , ,x, , . x « x- .x 

cubic feet in the forebay and 28 million cubic ^Work on the initial installation with 3 units 
feet in the Glemnorgan Eesorvoir. The rapid of 10,000 kw. each was commenced m the latter 
growth of load necessitated the early construe- of 1635 and the station started operation in 
tion of the Dam at Mukurti to store 1400 ra.c. ft. 1^37, 

with open spUlwwys. Tim work was commenced the operating head varies from 160 ft. at full 
to January 1936 and completed in June 1938. reservoir level to a mtoimum of 60 ft. The 
By mstalling automatic gates over tlie spillways average head is 135 ft. 

the storage capacity has been raised to 1,800 _ , 

m.c. ft. in April 1946. The flnal stage now , Fowtr Hom«.~rhe Itower house is situated 
sanctioned will provide a further increase of immediately below the Mettur Dam. Th« 

2.000 m.c. ft. storage bv the construction of a are 12,500 kva., 260 r.p.m. generators 

second dam across Pykara river- coupled to overhung type twin horixpnto! 

Francis turbines one on each side. The turbine® 
Civil Works.— Water from the intake of the operate under a variable head from 60 to 160 ft. 
river is led by a flume to tiic forebay from whence developing a maximum of 16,000 hp, each, 
it is led through a single 7S" diameter steel pipe Bower is generated at 11,000 volts, 60 cycle®, 

1.000 ft. long to a surge tank at the head of the 3 phase and stepped npto 66,000 volts (110,000 
penstocks. In the first stage two pipes each in volts later) for transmission to various load 
8 sections of diameter 27'^ 24'^ 21'^ with a centres. 


"Bhe fourth generating unit recently added was 
the second stage a tiurd pcm-tock oi 4*. 39 SrJ commissioned into service in October 1946, 
diameter was added. 

• -It 11 A • XT. Bower is transmitted to Singarapet in the 

M Ji A® mitlally installed plant comprises three north and Erode in the south by means of two 
7,810 3 » 600 r.p.m. alternators fev. trunk lines (a total mileage of 100 

coupled to 10,900 hp. P®ito^ wheels. Bower is miles) taking ojBT from the Bower .Station. At 

Erode the Mettur System is linked with Bykara 
npto 11 0,000 voito by means of three 7,810 kva., network. 66 fcv. lines have been extended in 
3 phase, 11 kv. 66-110 k\. transformers. t,he north to Vellore, Tiruvannamalai and 

T * ha -AA 1 i* ix j Villupuram and to the south to Trichtoopoly, 

WTv. AT.Tp”eratfco STt 

the increased load demand. In 1947 two 6,000 Considerable lengths of 11,22 and 33 kv, lines 
kva., 11/66 kv. transformers were added to feed have been constructed for extending power to 
the 66 kv. lines to the West Coast, various places. 1,390 milee of high tension line* 
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pf all iww In 5 en?ir;e. There are 24 

ft H.T. .vih-ntftt-Jons with an agaregate trans- 
f«n»ntifr ‘"Af.Aflty of r»‘j:,40f) kva. The number of 
dlwirihistinn transformer siations are 25*1 and 
have ft total PupncHy of 12,8.'?8 kva. 

The Mettnr Station Is being linked avith 
Madra? fbermAl station hy a 110 kv, line between 
Sim'araiitefc and Madras. This inter-connection 
will eiwble diversion of tiie sttrplus seasonal 
jaower at Mottnr to Madras thereby saving coal, 
fliirint! dry months Madras will assist Metkir 
to enable larger Ann df^mand being met in the 
Meitnr iB 5 ''stcoi than is possible at present. 

/ , -Papattiaaam Schem®. — This is the ■tliird 
bydro-ele^'dric sdieme to be undertaken by the 
Madras Grnerinueftf . The first stage of the' 
scheme was started in 1988 and the station | 
commenced operation in July 10 it. 

The Tambraparni river drops about 300 ft. 
over the picturesque Papanasaia fails at the 
foot of the Western Ghats in Tinnevclly District. 
The power development consists in regulating 
the river flow and harnessing the energy that 
was wasted over the falls. The catchment is 
benefited by both South-West and JSTorth-East 
monsoons, the latter generally preponderating, 

Six miles above the falls a reservoir of 
6,500 m.c.ffc. is formed by constructing a 
masonry dam 170 ft. above river bed and 
800 ft. long. About I mile «abovo the falls the 
water h diverted from the river course by a 
weir 1,350 ft, long and 35 ft. high giving a 
TOndage of SIS TO.c.ffc. for daily regulation. 
Water is conducted by two 9 ft. low pressure steel 
pipes from the diversion weir to the surge tank 
at the edge of the cliff and from thence through 
four 65* penstock pipes 620 ft. long down, the 
hill slope to the power house which is located 
near the Agaatya temple at the foot of the 
Fapanasam Fails. (One low pressure pipe and 
$ penstocks only wore installed in the first 
stage). The gross head developed is 330 ft. 

^...I%w«r.Hous«.---The■ generating plant consists 
of three vertical alternators of capacity 7,230 
kva,, fifiO T.p.m. coupled each to a Francis 
reaction turbine of 9,830 B.P.'H. The genera- 
tion h at 11 kv., 3 phase, 50 cycle and power ia 
stopped upto 66 kv, by means of three 7,230 kva., 
1,166 kv. transformers. 

To utilise fully the water that will be 
avaiiabie in good rainfall years the fourth, 
generator along with the second low pressure, 
pipe line and penstock pipe are being installed 
now. They form the second stage of develop-' 
merit at this site, i 

The transmission system extends .to TuticorJn, ; 
Koilpatti and Madura, and is linked with the 
Pykam Eydro-'Blectric System at Madura. For 
purposes of voltage regulation two 2,500 kva., 
syoebronous condensers are installed at Madura. 

The system has 350 miles of high tension 
transmittioh lines, s H.T. sub-stations ■ with 
tranafo'rmer espacitles totalling 24,750 kva,, and 
disMbution transformer stations with an 
algregatc capacity of 4,l42 kva, 

Bulk power to the extent of 3,000 kw. is being 
dohverea to the Travattoore Goterament at the 
^te boriers mm Sieacottah. 


Five-year Frogramm«v*--*Durlng . the ,, war:; 
years no progress could be made and there was ', 
practical sbippage of ail new 8clienie.s and ■ 
extensions. 9’hc only work done was to complete 
with great difficulty the few schemes already 
started. The Madras Government have sane- 
tioned a five-year programrac of construction of 
the foilowing now schemes and extensions. 

1. Machkund Hydro-Electric Scheme Includ- 
ing extensions to the Vizagapatam and .Bezwada ^ " 
Thermal auxiliary plaate. 

2. Ndlore Thermal Scheme. 

3. Madras Thermal Extension Scheme and 
inter-conncction with Mettur Hydro. 

4. Ceded Districts Sohomo. 

5. Jifoyar Scheme. 

6. Pykara, Hydro-Electric Scheme Extensions. 

7. Madura Thermal Scheme., 

Machkuttd Scheme. — This Scheme Is for 
harnessing tine Machkund river in the Vizaga- 
patam District on the borders Of Madras and 
Orissa, at the Duduma Falls where a gross head of 
840 ft. is available. 100,000 kw. of power 
could foe developed at this site, and the scheme 
is proposed to be \?orked out in stages. 

The initial stage will comprise a diversion 
dam across the Machkund river, a flume channel, 
a 3,000 ft. long low pre.s»ure tunnel and three 
penstock pipes leading to the power house. The 
power station will have 3 generating sets each 
of 17,250 kw. In the later stage a dam is to be 
constructed at Jalaput and in the ultimate 
stage there would be 6 penstocks with generating 
units of capacity totalling 100,000 kw. 

The civil works and potver house have to be 
constructed in co-operation with the Orissa 
Government, and Madras has undertaken to 
execute the project works. The work on the 
scheme has been commenced and the initial 
stage is expected to be completed by 1951. 

A .300 mile 110 kw'. transmission line will carry 
the Madras share of power to Vizagapatam, 
Rajahraundry and Bezwada." This scheme wilt 
be adequate to supply the power needs of the 
Vizagapatam, Godavari, Histna and Guntur 
districts. Pending its completion, additional 
generating plant totalling 9,000 kw, has been 
ordered for the Bezwada and Vizagapatam 
thermal stations to meet the interim demand of 
the region. 

Hellore Scheme. — For the Hellore area a 
thermal station is planned at Hellore with 
two 2,500 kw. transportable power sets initially. 
The sets have been received and the plant will 
be working next year. The network of this 
area will be eventually linked with the Southern 
Grid. 

Madras Thermal Extensions.— Supply for 
the Madras city area is now inadequate, on 
account of the load exceeding the capacity of 
the power house. The Madras city power 
undertaking of the Madras Electric Supply 
Corporation was acquired by the Government 
in August 47 and steps have already been taken 
to modernise the plant and increase its capacity. 

A. new 150,000 kw. Turbo-alternator set has been 
ordered as also the associated boilers and thev 
would be in service in 1949-50. To meet the 
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trowing Id fiie mrtuiiwhlli}, two 2,500 

kw. |)ow«*r units ar«j litting installed 

as a temiwary measure to Hupply. 


KASHMIR 

A. of ImixDrtaac© froia it® 8l*o, 

b«fc more intereHtiiig becatia® ©I tb© dsfelop- 


Tho.e amt. will be u. service by February im. Sit! toi my fraTtt tSIS 

A 110 !£%'., 124 mile line inter 'Connecting the tbe part which its earreni supply alwady play® 
Madras Thermal Station with the Metttir in the life of the eonntrysMe, 1® on© ImIjiiI. 
Hjulro Station is being const nicted for mutual M forty years ago by the Kashmir Dwbar, 
exchange of power, it will he conipktedi by nthising the river .Thchim, near Bimlyar abont 


tip* middle of 1948. 
Ceded Bktrkt® 


Sciiemt.'— Tlie 


fourteeii miles from Baramnlia. 

I ^ The iieadworks of the Jhelum power irisiaUa- 


restricts are proponed to he supplied with felon is. situated six and a half milesfromthepower 
povt'er purchased from the atysore dog Hydro- house, afc Mohora, and the main coaiieetlon - 
Electric Scheme. Supply will start <*arly in 1 940. between the two is a timJier flume. These 
Wisen the Tungabhadra hydro i'>owi*r station Is works and the forebay at tlie delivery end of 
built — around 19,T2-“it will fake over the area the fl nine have a capacity for carrying w'ater 
and supply from Mvsore will be. stopped. suflleient lor the ultimute generation of 20,000 


and supply from Mysore will be stopped. sufllcient for the ultimute generation of 20,000 

■ 'tif* ^eriL' rut. < 3.1 .... r , electrltml horse-poww. Four pipes 792 feet long 

JMoyar !Sch©!nti©.”~4ite Moyar Scheme ftu’ lead from the I'orebav to the nowcT finn.*** 
develoiJiiig power from the tail water of tte ,,o„iy"2,avto wafer^ih^ 

of S99 feet. There are four* horizontal 
down water-wheeis, each coupled on the same shaft to a 

down, is now undtr tunstruction. 1,000 kva., S-phase, 2,800 volt, 25 cycle genera- 

The main feature.^ of tiie scheme are: 1. A tor running at 500 r.p.m. The power house is 


down, is now under construction. 

The main feature.^ of tiie scheme are : 1. 


channel about 7,000 ft. long to divert the of sufficient capacity to allow of 15,000 kw. 
tail water from the Pykara power .station to the generating plant being iikstalied within It, Two 
adjacent Avarihaha valley. 2. A regulating transmission lines rim side by .side as far as 
reservoir of 2.8 m.c. ft. at Maravukaridi 4 luiles BaramnUa, 21 miles from Mohora at which point 
lower down. S. A flume channel about 24,000 one terminates. The other continues to Srinagar, 
ft. long from the reservoir to the forebay and further 34 miles. The Installation at Baramulla 
faeadworks at Guruva*<3owda Hundi. The was originally utilised for three floating dredger® 


forebay is to have a storage of 6 m.c. ft. 


and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 


ft. diameter low pressure pipe, from forebay draining the sw'ampy countryside anvi 
to the surge tank at the head of the penstocks rendering it suitable for cultivation. 


and 3 penstocks 2,880 ft. long in two sections of 
45^^ and 42* to tiie power station. 5. A powder 


station with tliree 12,000 kw. 428 r.p.m. alter- 

'■•P' I atthTrMMact»r«ec~ 

type impulse wheels. driving machinery and for lighting, 

Tower is to be generated at 11 kv,, 3 phase, ~ - 


ettona 01 lighting of Baramulla has been taken in 

A power jj^and with satisfactory results and the power load 
building up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 


Tower is to be generated at 11 kv,, 3 phase, bwfe also, for heating. The whole of Srinagar dty 
fiO cycle, stepped up to lio kv. and transmitted now electrically lighted and there are a num- 
to Pykara and Erode throiigli 110 kv. double her of power loads. 

dreuit transmission lines. This will be the 4tii New Source*.— Besides the Jhelum power in- 
hydro-electric station of the Grid m the Southern staUafcion, there are two other schemes, the 
part of the province and will meet tiie increasing Muzaflerabad hydro-electric instailation utUis- 
cie^aiids of the Pykara and Mettur Systems for ing a tributary of the river Kishen Ganga 


a few years, 


ing a tributary of the river Kishen Ganga 
and the Jammu hydro- electri c installation . The 


P,k«a Ext«a«oi».— The final stage of the >“““«« h“so»e ISO B H.P. 

Pykara project consisting of a second dam ? coupled to a HO kva., 

across the Pykara river to provide a storage of 80 cycle alternator. JPhis serves 

2,000 m.c. ft. a new jicnstock, and two generating Muzanerabad town and Domel on J, V. Toad, 
sets of 13.500 kw. each at Pykara station lias ,^be Jammu power house employa live generat- 
been , sanctioned. This will not only meet the sds. -Of these, one. 235 kw. 'Set is 'driven 
power deflcieneifcs of Mettur and Papanasam by n Diesel oil engine and the remaining four, 
stations during perlod.s of unfavourable water . among themselves 1,226*5 kw.* are 

conditions but will also meet tiie demands arising driven by water turbines, 
out of the large scale industrial and agricultural In addition, to the above schemes, new source* 
developments in the southern districts in the of power oapabie of feeding large-scale manufac- 
near future. tura are being explored in view of the beginning 

Madura Thermal Seheme.— To supplement *“5?**''',®® *?./'*•§?*? Kashmir 

the output in the Hydro-Grid during water ®tkte, being explored. The State has already 
aearcity, a thermal auxiliary station at Madura Ppvided funds from capiUi expenditure not 
with an initial capacity of 4,000 kw. is to be /br the improvement of 

buiit shortly. The plant is under erection. jjbe State 8_ electrical system. Ihe necessity 
m 1 t i-** 1 ^ 7 , .i. lit 1 for augmenting the power supply in the Jammu 

To handle the additional power that will be area being many, a steam turbine driven generat- 

.of 1,600 kw- *> 0^8 S^taUed 


Jeinfoicini the Grid have alec heeu eanctloued. toSKat ’K-Xsalib aurcoS^ed 

These schemes wMch are all now under con- with Jammu by a 6,600 volt line. This will 
struction coyer a major part of the province and enable necessary supply of power being made 


wffi result in doubling the existing generating 
capacity. They are scheduled to be completed 
before 1952 and will cost R», 15 crores. 


I available for Jammu, Jammu Cantonment 
■ and Miran Sahib industrialisation. The cost of 
, the scheme is eatimated at Es. 8,41,200. 
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h. sifhertw^ With an ■ ultimata 

c»|ia<'liV tar j^-nii-riUisig 9,000 kw. by Immassing' 
tin* Sml ltiv<‘r near Oasitlarbai la also' under 
wrvi»y liiHl a, smalUn' adieme for aui>ply of power 
at i-* iM>w in ptogreas, while other 

fsmalier sahmna.s foi' Anautnag uud Udhampiir are 
Wider Investigation. The 'utilmtioiii of the Cbe- 
ijiib Itiverfor ileveloping a hydro-eleetnc scheme 
o« a large sralu ia also under ttouslderation. 

0MTED PHOVINCES 

The Gauges Canal Hydro-EIeekie Grid supplies 
power at attractive rates for domestic. Industrial 
and agiiciilfcural purposes to 14 districts in tlie 
west of the Province and to Shahdara in Delhi 
jPioviwee, Seven of the ten falls available for 
electrification have been developed and stand- 
by atram pt>W(T .siafions at C'hamlaUHl and , 
Harduagaiij with installed capacity of 19,000 lew. 
have been ciinstriicted. The Grid thus have no 
iws than 38,000 kw. of histalied capacity. A 
new hydro-electvic station, at Mohammadpur 
with an installed capacity of 0,300 kw. is under 
construction W’hich is likely to go into conimission 
during the winter of 1948. At Harduaganj 
steam station additional y>ower plant is under ; 
erection which will raise the iastailed capacity of i 
the station from 10,000 kw. to 20,000 kw, This ! 
Is aian Ufcdv to be completed by the winter of I 
1948. Besides snpplyiiig gome 93 towns with 
current for light ana fans and minor industries, j 
the Grid provides enei gy for irrigation pumping i 
from tube wells and open wells. ' i 

The Ganges Yaiicy State Tube-Well Scheme 
comprises about 2,000 tube-wells, covering 
the districts of Moradabad, Bijnor, Budaun, I 
Mtizaffaraagar.Sahamnpur, Meerut, Biilandshahr 
Aligarh and Etah, introducing irrigation on the 
volumetric system over approxmiately one 
million acres liitherto without any source of 
irrigation. This supply of cheap power from 
ioiae 2,300 aub-statlons is already having an 
important bearing on tiie economic disposal of 
crops and the development of minor industries 
In the urban centres and niral areas. 

Investigations into tiie electrical and financial 
possibilities of a inunber of hydro-electric 
power generating stations have l>eca eompieted 
and tine work has already oommenced on the 
8arda Canal Hydro-Eiectric Scheme with an 
installed capacity of 42,50u kw. Tills station will 
be nitimately linked up with tiie large steam 
station al Cawnporc and the Ganges Canal 
Hydro-Eketrif; Grid. 

F0NIAB HYmO-ELECrmC PKOIECT 

Situated on a spur of the Dauladhar Eange at 
elevations ranging between 6,000 and 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, and connected by means of 
a tunnel over 15, OCX! ft. long, are the works of 
what is knowu as the Uhl lUver Hydro-Blectric 
or Mandi Scheme which is now operated by 
the B. Punjab P.W.D. Eieotrieity Branch with 
its Headquarters formerly at Lahore. 

This project owes its origin to the need 
whteh began to be felt in the old undivided 
JPui|ab during the War of '1914'- IS for making 
fihitfy ftvailabie for Industrial and agdcuitoral 
purposes at raws oheapr than were then 
‘pwf Idling, 


The site was dketuvered iu the year 1022. 
A detailed jiroject was prepared by 1923, 
Work on the eonstrue.tion of tJie first stage of 
this scheme was started in 1020. The total 
capita! outlay on the scheme to the end of the 
year .1044-45 has been Bs. 730.6 lacs. 

Due to the extensive nature of the construc- 
tion works, it was found iiecessars’' to build 
two simdl temporary iiydro-electric power 
stations one at Dhelu near fihanaii and the 
otlicr at 'Thuji near the headworks at Brot 
which were linked together and the combined 
installed capacity was 1,440 kw. 

Water is withdrawn from tiie Uhl and the 
Lamba Dug Rivers at .Brot .and cenveyed by a 
9.25 ft. Internal diameter concrete lined circular 
pressure tunnel whicli is one of the longest 
tunnels in the auh-continent and is the first steel 
mantle tunnel to be built In Asia. The tunnel is 
about 3 miles long and is designed for a normal 
full discharge of 600 cusecs (bat it can carry up 
to 800 cusecs if required). The tunnel leeus 
steel penstocks which run down the slope to 
the Shanan Power .Station near Joglndarnagar 
(Mandi State) so as to utilise 1,800 ft. of the 
total fall thus converting the snow fed waters 
of the Uhl and its tributary into electrical 
energy. 

Transmission System. — The initial installed 
capacity of Siiauan Power Station is 48,000 ' kw. 
The plant consists of four 17,000 B.H.P, Felton 
wheels, running at 428.6 r.p.m, each driven by * 
.single jet of water and connected to a 12,000 
kw. 11,000 volt, 3 phase, 50 cycle alternator. 

From tho Shanau Power Station energy 
generated at 11,000 volts Is stepped up to 

132.000 volts whifii U the higl^est voltage 
adopted for this purpose in the sub-continent. 
The tranamlssiou system comprises a double 
circuit 132 kv. trunk trausmiSBion line support- 
ed on steel towers 80 ft. high normally set 

1.000 ft, apart but with spans' extending even 
upto 3,360 ft. in the hilis. This line supplies 
sub-stations at Eangra, Fathankhot, Dhariwal, 
Amritsar and Lahore. 

A single circuit 132 kv, line also runs from 
Amritsar to JuUimdur and is continued at 3S 
kv. to serve Goraya and Ludhiana sub-stations, 
A 66 kv, single circuit line starts from Lahore 
and supplies aub-statlons at Kasur and Ferozepiir 
w'hile a similar line from Lahore serves sub- 
stations at Shahdara, vSbeikhupura, Olrniiarkana, 
Mohlan, Jaranwala and Lyalipur. 

From these various sub-stations 11,000 volt 
lines radiate to supply between them about 
sixty towns and villages. In addition to 
serving 31,000 consumers directly from its own 
mains, the Branch also furnishes bulk supplies 
to the N.W.R. for its own Workshops 
and to the P.W.0. Central Workshops, to 
two licensees (tiie Amritsar Municipality and 
the JuIIundur Electric Supply Co.) and also 
to the Kapur thala State at two points. The 
connected load at the end of March, 1946 was 
69,289 kv, the total number of units generated 
being 125,630,190“ and tho revenue assessed 
60.36 laos for the year 1944-45, 


Hydro- Ekciric Development 

POST-WAR SCHEMES 


Thsrinpr Ihe last World W’ar, Ihougli the 
fimftirucf.ion of any major new whcmes’ oonid 
not br! iiBdertaken, Hie qiiestiwn of post-iwar 
power development In tlie Fnnjab area was 
seriously engaging tlic attention of the old im- 
divlded Fiinjal) Government. Ah an onteome of 
detailed laveatlgatlons a Five Year Post«War 
Development Flan was approved. 

Ali tiiese sdiemes, in addiUon to providing 
flower for tiiousamiR of irrigation tubc-wadh 
througiiont the area, will provide iruioh needed 
addUionai power for industrial and eeonomie 
development-. 

The possibility of introdueing tui^e wail irriga- 
tion in certain jarts of tiie Punjab area adds to 
the interest of post-war hydro-electric projects. 
'J’hiB wq>uld enabie tbou«arid.s of acres of hitherto 
nneommanded land to be brought nnacr 
imitivation, thereby inoerasing food supply and 
also lower the water ialde \-cry considerably and 
tend appreciably to eradiraie the menace of 
water-logging in many parts. 

Rasul Hydiel Sefaeme.—This Is a special prior- 
ity scheme and provides for the, development 
of 22,000 kw, of electric pow’er at liasul h^md- 
wmrks from water to be droppe<l from the Upper 
dheium Canal to the Loiver ' Jhe.luiri t'anal with 
an available average head of 84.75 ft. 

The Scheme is estimated to cost }ls. 818.53 
lakhs and provides for the eonstrut'tion of a 
hydro-cleotric station at Rasul with two 31,000 
kw. Kaplan generating sets. Tt also provides 
for a double circuit 132 kv. line from Shalamar 
(Lahore) to Rasul via Gujrauwaia, Gujrat and 
Jhelum and single circuit 132 kv. lino on doulde 
circuit towers from Jhehiiu to Rawalpindi 
cm Gujarkhan. Jt also provides for; (i) a 
double circuit (id kv. line from Gujrauwaia 
to Lyallpiir via Hafizabad, Sukheke, tSangla 
Hill and Chak Jhumra, (ii) a double circuit 
6(1 kv. line from Rasul to Malakwal, (iii) and 
66 kv. and 33 kv, single circuit lines between 
Lyallpur and Chiniot, Malakwal and Sargodha 
via Bhulwal, Rasul and (^hakori, Malakwal 
and Blwbra, Haflzabad and C'hinawan, Bhulwal 
afjd IRiera and Oujranwala and 8ia)kot via 
Baska. 

This seheme is primarily me.vnt. for provitling 
tube-well irrigation in some of tiie districts 
in the western and central parts and the 
available, power is proposed to be utilised in 
the following manner: fi) Operation of 1800 
tube- wells to be installed on the channels of the 
Northern Canals of the Irrigation Branch, 

(ii) Supply of electrical energy for industrial 
power and lighting in twamty-eight towns in 
the districts of Shahpur, Jlieluni, Gujrat, Sialkot, 
Giijranwala, Shciklnipura, Lyallpur and Jliang, 

(iii) Supply of power to the Uhl River Grid to 
t-he extent of 5,000 kw. during the low water 
period in the Jogindarnagar catchment area. 

The construction of this scheme has already 
started and it is scheduled to be ready for 
operation by the middle of 1049. 

NAHGAL SCHEME 

The old Punjab Government had accorded 
administrative approval to what is known m 
ih® Hangai Power Project. 
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This project provides for a diversion welt 
from the Sutlej at Kangal In the North-East/ 
near Bhakra and a canal 37 miles long and of 
10,600 cusecs capacity from Kangal to Empar. 
At Rupar, one branch will lend t6 the Sirhlni: 
Canal while another branch will form the main 
line upper of the futnne Bhakra Canal, Front 
a study of the discharge tal>!eH of the Sutlej' 
river for the last 35 years it appears that 3,060 
ciwees w'ftiihi be a safe tnininumi .supply on which 
to count and the initial stage of the fuojecfe is 
based on the utilisation of iids minimum 
discharge. 

After the Bhakra jlain is coiiir)Ieted the canal, 
ill addilion to tlm free liow of the river, will 
take the releases from the Bhakra reservoir. 
The fair minimum discharge available will 
then be 6,600 cusecs and the iirin pow’cr available 
will be doubled. 

Situated on the canal will be 4 pow'cr hoiiRes 
with heads of 81,53.5, 53,5 ami 51 ft. at mini- 
mum flow period, yielding a total of 66,400 kW'. 
of primary power at 72% loarl factor. When 
the Bliakra Dam is conijiieted and more W'ater 
becomes available it is anticipated that, tvith 
the insfallatloii of a fifth power house at or 
bdow liupar, it will be possible to develop 
approx. 1,32,000 kw, of primary power at 
72 per cent, load factor. 

The Plan. — The project provides for : (1) A 
double circuit 132 kv. trunk line— on 220 kv. 
towers — ^from Nangal to Ambala and single 
circuit onward up to Delhi via Fanipat. The 
towers between Ambala and Delhi, will be 
designed for 220 kv. and stringing of a second 
circuit in future, if necessary, (ii) A double circuit 
133kv. line*— on 220 kv. towers — betw'een Kangal 
and Jullundiir, (iii) A single circuit 132 kv. line, 
on double circuit tow'ors, between Jullundur, 
Ferozepur, Fazilka and Pakpattan, fiv) 66 kv. 
and 33 kv. branch lines connecting the 132 kv. 
trunk line grid sub-station.s with Karnal, Abdul- 
lahpur, Patiala, Kabha, BiJasptir, Naraingarh 
(Sirmoor State), Klianna, Tagraon, Moga, 
Kot-Kapura, Bhatinda, Muktsor and Abohar 
towns, (V) 11 kv. lines and local distribution 
network for supplying the irrigation tube- wells 
and towns covered by the Scheme. 

The Kangal Power Project has been rendered 
urgently necessary to provide pow'er for the 
construction of the Bhakra Bara ; to provide 
power for the industriai and economic dovelop- 
nienfc of the area ; and to provide for tube- 
well pumping to increase the irrigation supplies 
on the Sutlej Valley, Sirhind and Western 
Jumna Canal^ Systems as early as possible. 

The subsiciiary advantages of the Project 
are that : (i) It will obviate material interference 
with Rupar Head Works and the Sirhind Canal. 
Apart from the political difficulties thus escaped, 
there will be a saving of Rs. 165 lakhs, (ii) It 
will provide a balancing reservoir for the Bhakra 
Dam releases and, by stabilising diurnal varia- 
tions, will enable the full development of Bhakra 
power. 

The initial stage of the scheme , ie., the 
development of 66,400 kw. of primary power, 
is estimated to cost Rs. 1,774 lakhs and, expected 
to be completed by the middle of 1951* The 
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^trtl if. ’ll,*', whh Ik h A'i.tmiated to fosfc-an. ad- 
. 4 ttiftn 4 l ,oi M\ IM Ukh% wiH not Ho tak<»j» 
In liaiifi mM .‘ifter Khakra power is-. available 
anti tlif fwwf:*!’ pofeltioa of the wliole region has 
I'ocn ilioronglily ie-eiarained, 

MANGLA H¥MO-ELECTEIC SCHEME 

I’liis projoof. provides for the generation of 
iri,rwH) kw. of hvlro-eieetric power at Mangla 
nrar the Irrigation .Branch Head Works 
on the Upper Jlv'hiiii Tanal from a liead of 
30 ft. and miuimnni lioiv of approx. f>,0d0 ciisecs 
in f ti*’ head reach of the canal. It also provides 
for t-he, Unking of ilii.s power station by a double 
eir«njlt 132 kv. Sine with the 132 kv. Orid sub- 
station at dlmlum nhieli wouSti b (5 constructed 
under the Jtiufiil Jlydei Scheme. 

Addition of a pipe line and two 12,000 kw, 
peiton wheel generating seta at ,'fogindartiagar 
is an ext.euaiou of the existing hydro- 
electrie. works of the Tid Biver Scheme at 
Jogindamagar and is meant for developing 
additional pow'er which, in cold w'eather periods 
during shortage of water at the, headworka 
at Brot., wiii be supplied by means of the Hangla 
Hydro-Electric, Stdieme hut, when there is a 
shut dowm of that generating plant during 
summer, it will be supplied by these additional 
sets at Jogindarnagar power station which 
has an ample supply of water in summer to 
run five machines. 

These two scliemes are therefore primarily 
meant to supplfimeut each other during the 
low water periods at tlm respective power 
stations, thus ensuring a constant supply of 
additional power ah throughout the year. Tlie 
schemes are osfciniated to cost Bs. 09.52 lakhs 
ami scheduled to be completed in 1051. » 

THE BHAKRA PROIECT 

Tiiis is the major post-war hydro-electric 
project in East Punjab and has been considered 
fn many shapes and forms since it was first sub- 
mitted about 50 years ago. Tiie project involved 
protracted negotiations Kvitb various States 
through which the irrigation canals will run, 
ascertaming as to which of them would like 
to participate ia the scheme and under what 
terns, ■■■ 

It was only very receatiy that these protracted 
negotiations reached <a more or less final stage 
and serious attention could be given to detailed 
designs of the dam, canals, power station, etc, 
T1:ie wwk of designing the Hara has finally 
been entrusted to a firm of American Consulting 
Engineers headed by Mr. Savage, who is gen- 
erally considered the best living authority on 
high dams and has been responsible for the 
design of such marvels of modern engineering 
as the Boulder Bam and Grand Coulie Bam 
iBiheU.S.A* 

The scheme involves the construction of 
a 480 ft, high dam across the Sutlej at Bhakra 
in Bast Funjab and the creation of a 
iWAiivoir for canal irrigation and development ' 
'"fjf'bydro-tlecsfcric power. ' 

The Bhalafa storage la estimated to have 
a live skwrage of approx, 5.4 million acre feet 
eapahit of dlidharglng dtixing the 270 days^ 


when natural river supplies are non-existent,.:"' 
a mean discharge of about 6,S1X1 cusecs. It, .' 
will irrigate the dry famine stricken tracts 
of Jlissar, Boldak and the adjacent States,'," 
where no canal irrigation is available at present. 
It will also generate about 1,88,000 *kw. of 
electric power at 0.72 load factor (which is 
the average load factor of the Punjab Grid), 
with an inatalled <;apacity of 3,20,000 kw., 
i.e., four nmchines of 80,000 kw. capacity. 
The generating station will be linked up with 
the tran.sinls3ion system of the Punjab Grid 
with extensions in the West Punjab up to 
Multan. 

The construction of so .stupendous a Sf'hemo 
is natviraily a slow job, if full measures of safety 
and a reasonaido economy arc to be provided. 
5'he preliminary work has already been stalled 
but the scheme is not expected to be completed 
before 1956. 

NI2AMSACAR PROJECT 

The Hyderabad State has decided to proceed 
with the Kizamsagar Hydro-Electric Project as 
an immediate post-war measure for bringing 
hydro-electric power to Hyderabad city. The. 
scheme is intended to iitiii.se the water stored in 
the ISTizarasagar dam and it is expected that elec- 
tric power varying from about 1,600 kw. asthe 
minimum to about 11,500 kw. as maximum could 
■be generated. It is proposed to install two 4,000 
kw, hydro-ciectric generating sets and to construct 
80 miles of 66 kw. transmission lines for supply 
to Hyderabad city. In this connection a sum of 
Rs. 85.20 lakhs has been provided in the budget 
for 1947-48. 

There is another scheme knovvn as the Godavari 
Valiev Authority, which is modelled on T.V.A. 

It is a combined hydro-electric power-cum- 
irrigation project under which it is proposed to 
generate 55,000 kw. continuous and to bring 
under cultivation an additional acreage of 1.25 
millions. The scheme also contemplates the 
creation of a model industrial town with a 
number of important industries located in its vici- 
nitj'.' A sura of Rs. 291.95 lakhs has been pro- 
vided in the 1947-48 budget for this scheme. 

. Tuagabiiadra ,Fxoied;.~-Aa: agreement: has' " 
recently been reached on the apportionment 
of the w'aters of the Tungabhadra river between 
the Governments of Madi'as, Mysore and 
Hyderabad. For the share of the waters, 
it will be possible for Hyderabad State to 
utilise three drops in the irrigation canal for 
generation of hydro-electric power, giving 
an initial output of about 16 — 25,000 kw. For 
this project a sum of Rs. 98.50 iakha has been 
provided in the 1047-48 budget. 

There are a number of hydro-electric power 
sites on the Manjeera, Kaddam and Purna 
tributaries of the Godavari and on river Bindi, a 
branch of Kistna river as well as on the upper 
and lower reaches of the Kistna. The actual 
power potentialities of these sites need detailed 
investigation. 

These ^ irrigation cum-hydro-electric schemes 
are making a fairly good progress so far as is 
permissible unde? existing limitations. 


Hydm-ElecMc Development 


ROWIAPUR STATE 

Thf» F{c>lhapT!ir Sl.at« has pmliarkf):! on the 
generation of eipcfric power from the %vater 
stored In the RadhAijaRari dani which has 
heen raised to the height of 50 feet. Jt will be 
further raised, to 75 ft. for whhdi construction 
Is now In progress. The power hmise will he, 
sliuatf.d at the of the dam and the Instal* 
IfttioB will comprise four J, 200 kw. Kaplan sets 
cjiperating on 05/110 feet head. The power will be 
transmitted hy means of 02 m}k?8 of 22 kv. lines to 
Kolhapur for augmenting the water supply to 
the city, aiipfily of energy to imluhtrial concerns 
and take over the load from the existing oil 
engine station.- The liadhanagiiri st.alion will 
he supplf’wentcd hy another 'J'henriai kw. 
sTatiou at Kolhapur. Both t.he st.atlons wUi 
run in parallel. The schenio is ajso intended 
to provide an a.-esured water wuitplv for existing 
irrigat.ion and new areas tlmt will he put under 
cultivation hy IKe in.d,allation of about 175 
electric puiujv .sets in the are‘.a served hy the 
trauKinission lines and irrigating an area of 0,000 
acres under sugar cane cultivation. 

N.«W. F. F, 

The posaibifity of generating elect rhdty at. 
Malakand was lirst recognised gome 25 years ago. 
The waters of the Swat K.i\'pr tc> the north''of 
Malakand are. utilised for fertilising the north- 
eastern pari of the Peshawar valiev bv driving a 
tunnel known a.s Benton tunnel under the Mala- 
kand pass and constructing a t anal. It is re- 
cognised that by extending it by another half a 
mile upto a point above the upper Swat canal, 
advantage, could bh taken of a natural fall of 
some 250 feet for the production of electricitv. 


Tills scheme was sanctdoriMi in 1034 and a nm 
tunnel known as Burkit tunnel, 12 feet in dlamet"* 
er was constructed . From the tall of the Benton 
tunnel, water is discharged over a reguiating weir 
into the new power tunnel from which It eaergfls 
through an open channel with silt .extractor into 
the forebay. At the remote end of the forebay, a 
Rpilway syphon is 'provided to allow evaeiiation of 
excess w*ater automatically in the event of sudden 
changes of load. From the forahay the water 
flows through penstock pipes 515 feet long with 
external diameter varying from 61 inches at the 
top to 55 Inches at the bottom into the power 
house situated below at Malakand. 

The available discharge is 800 cuscch with a 
total head of 250 feet. The generating plant 
consists of three reaction turbine seta each 
generating 3,200 kw. at 11 kv., 3 phase 50 
cycles. The pressure is stepped up by trans- 
formers to 66 kv. and power trail smitifd by 
a 30- mile double circuit hue to Mardan and 
thence by 74 miles of single circuit ring main 
to Peshawar Cantonment, one line pas.sing 
through Charaadda and the other through 
Risaljmr and Kow.shcra. 140 miles of 31 kv. 
branch lines arc also provided for serving im- 
portant towns and rural are, a.s in the Province. 
The scheme came into operation in 1938, 

The hydraulic works and the power house 
have been designed for the in'd.aIlation of three 
more, generating sets at a future date. Two 
additional sets each of 5,000 kw. are on order 
and wdil be iiKstalled early in 1948, 

An extension of the 66 kv, tranamission system 
to Wall and Haripur is now in progress and a 
further extension to Kohafe is proposed. 

A 33 kv, transmission system is also proposed 
for Swabi and Saidu Sharif, the Capital of Swat 
State. ■ 


Irrigation 


^ hirf f hwri^ t'vf ihf' lainlaU ia fclie 

J ,”;n3»'rnnlin>'nt ifrf nnr«iu.il <^i^t^}Jlltion 

i)vfi t'o]in«ry, itb irropiiar distribution 
^hrou-/Sin!?f. tlU' an«3 its liability to failur<; 

«r ,-‘'ri >H. tJftick'iK’y. TIjo jioriual nnuual 
tjihifuii vasifs frojii 4k.o inahas at. ChtM'rapimji 
in thr* Absaru lu!i^> to k'Sti tlian tlim? inoht's !» 

'SsiiicL ■ 

Tbe iteconci imporiaut characteristic of the 
rainfall ij* its unequal distribution throughout 
the 8 e 0 soni.H. Except in the south-east of the 
Peninsula, 'vvhcre the heaviest precipitation 
is rereivpfi from Octolier to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rain falls during the 
80»th-’5vest monsoon, between dune and October. 
During the winter months thn mliifail Is com- 
paratively small, the normal ainoimt varying 
from half an inch to two inches, w^blle the hot 
weather, from March to May or June? is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that In one season of the year the greater part 
of the country is deluged with rain and Is the 
serne of the most wonderful and rapid growth 
of vegetation ; in another period the same 
tract becomes a dreary, sun- burnt waste.' 

'From the agricultural point of view' however, 
the most iinsatisfactorsj' feature of the rainfall 
is its lifthility to failure or serious defldeacy. 
The average annual rainfall over the whole 
country is aboxii. 45 Inohra and there is but little 
vai’lation from this average from year to year, 
the greatest recorded being only about 
seven inches. But if separate tracts arc 
fonsideted, cstruordhiary variations ate found. 
At many .stations annual rainfalls of less than 
half the average are not uncommon, while at 
some less than a quarter of the normal amount 
has been recorded in a year of extreme drought.. 

Classing a year in which the deficiency is 
SS per cent, as a dry year and one in which 
it is 40 }>er cent, as a year of severe drought 
the examination of past statistics shou'.s 
that, over tijR prerariour, area, one year 
In five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
In ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
In order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation sj-stems in parts of the 
country Have been coast meted. In the arid 
tracts where the annual rainfall is less than 15'^, 
no cultivation is uomiaily possible without 
telgatloa. 

THREE CLASSES 

The Clovernment irrigation w'orks may bo 
divided into three main classes, those provided 
with artiddal storage, those dependent through- 
out the year on the natural supplies of the rivers 
and those receiving their supplies from the 
sub-unit. In actual fact, practically .every 
irrigation work depends upon storage of one 
kind or other but , in many cases this is provided 
by nalfUre without man’s assistance. ll is only 
in tine north and in Madras, where the cold 
wm^km r»lm are even heavier than those of . 
the monsoon that the principal 

tti»-BtowayattSM» Mr# found, ■ i 


The exj-Tdicut ofsforiug wale? in ihe monsoon 
for uriUsatiou durinnf thesubscquenii' dry weafher 
has been prasdihcd from time txnmcmoriaL 
Iti their simpioid. form, sneh hlor.'ige works 
consist of an eailhcu embankment or masonry 
Widi eoiistriU'tcd across a valley {'r depression, 
behind which the water collects, and Ihose. 
under Government «»iitr<d ramue from sinall 
tanks irrigatitia: only a few acres each to huge 
re.sei‘voirs ' wliicii are callable of storing over 
20,000 nullion cubic feet of watiT. 

Irrigation from wells has been practised 
from times iinineiuorial. In recent years, 
howirvor, Govia'umeiit has iustalloil in soine 
places in U.ih and Bchar elcctricaUy driven lube 
wells for the supply of irrigation water to 
cuUi\'ators, 

All irrigation works arc divided into three 
das.ses — producthe and improdiictive, with the 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satla- 
fted before a work could be classed as productive 
is that It sliould, within tdf years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
Interest charge# on its capital cost. Most of 
the larger irrigutioii systems belong to 
the producti^'o class. In recent years, the 
criterion inenrioaed above has been the subject 
of much criticism as it ignored the Indirect 
benefits from irrigation projects. 

Unproductive works ar# constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popTila- 
fclon in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues, genenally from 
the annual grant for famine relief and 
iusurance, and are not diroctiy remtinerarive, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected fbased upon .such factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must bo protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection, 

Kearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
from Government works Is effected by minor 
works for which no capital account Is kept. 

GROWTH OF IRRIGAHOH 

There ha.^, during tiie last sixty years, been 
a steady growdh ift the area irrigated by Govern- 
ment irrigation works. From I0| millioii acres 
in 1878-79 the area atinunlly irrigated in the 
Provinces of India and Pakistan teose to lOJ 
uuilion acres at the beginning of the century 
and to 35 million ar-res in 19ti-45. 

The main increase has been in th® class of 
productive ivorks, which irrigated 4^ million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,7S6,20& acres in 
1926-27. During the year 3 944*^4 .5 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to £6.05 and 5.0 million 
respectively* 
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CENTRA!. BODIES 

For the Dooiliilon of Imlla as a whole there 
km two i'miml statutory bodies : the Central 
Board of Irrigatiaii with a Jleseareh Committee 
aud a Bur^aiu of Information, and a Central 
Waterways, Irrigation .and Havi^ition Com- 
inlseion which as the name indicates has a 
wider purview. The Board of Irrigation consists 
of the Cidef Engineers of Irrigation,- Hydro- 
eleetrie and W aterw^-ays of the f*rovui<ie3, of the 
States of Hyderabad, :arysore, Travancorc and 
Owalior and of representatives from Burma and 
Ceylon, 'i'he Board meets every year when 
papers of a technical iiat\ire are read and dls- 
c'USoed. Those papers are then published along 
with tedmieal literainre on specific questions 
in a aiouthiy abstract ami a quarterly journal 
which the Board brings out Jbr the purpo.se. 
Of into lire Board lias broken new ground and 
has begun fo issue little pamj>hlcts for the 
layman explaining the w'orks which are being 
undertaken by the Bumiaion engineers from 
time to time. 

For purpo.ses of research and experiment in 
irrigation and hydro-dynamics the Central 
Board has a station at Khaclakvasla near Poona I 
called the Indian Waterways Experiment 
station. There is m>w a proposal to extend 
the range of activities of tins station rename it 
as the Central Waterways, irrigation and 
navigation Kesearch Station, and shift it to 
Delhi. 


Besides the Government of India, seven 
Provinces, namely West Punjab East Funjab, 
United Provinces, Sind, West Boagal, 
and Madras, and two States namely 
Hyderabad and Mysore also maintain research 
stations. 

The Bureau of Information of the Board 
maintains a library where literature on irrigation, 
hydro-electric engineering, river control and 
allied subjects, is collected from all parts of the i 
world and indexed in detail for the supply of 
information to the Irrigation Departments of 
the I*rovinces and the states. 

The Central Waterways, Irrigation and 
Navigation Cornmi.s.sian was set up in 1045 
and consists of a chairman and two full time 
and such part time members as are from time 
to time found necessary. Being a fact-finding, 
l)ianuiag, and co-ordinating body for India as 
a whole it has much wider functions than the 
Central Board of Irrigation. The Central 
Commission prepares projects, initiates schemes 
for the training of Indian engineers in specialized 
fields such as waterwaj's, navigation, irrigation, 
and finally advises the Government of India 
on disputes between Provinces or on the que.stion 
of priority as between various projects of flood 
control, irrigation, navigation ami so on. The 
Commission, of course, maintains a full time 
technical and administrative stall' to carry on its 
functions. 


mmGATION STATISTICS 

The area irrigated by Government works in each Province is given in the liable below 


rroviiice 

Acitf® 1 

Madras . , , - • ^ ,, 

7,396,100 

6,509,399 

Bombay .. ,, 

466,200 

639,386 

Bengal (East and West) ,, ,, .. 

171.800 

245,442 

.United Provinces „ ,, 

4,709,200 

5,371,922 

Punjab (East and West; 

12,195,800 

14,045,199 

Bihar 

679,500 

744,948 

O.P. (including Berar) 

319,100 

727,536 


466,500 i 

534,735 

Orissa , . 

866,400 

798,179 

Sind . . . . , , 

4,692,900 

4,256,587 

Hteor Adtoittistmtions 

w 

40,416 

Baluchcbten 

104,700 

26,949 

r' ' Total 

31,628,200 

84,946,698 


^ Not available. 
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KWDS OF WOHKS 

productive, unproductive and no»^*capita| works for India and 


Madras 

Buttibay 

Bengal (East and WCflt) 
United Frovlneea 
Punjab {East und West) 
JBiiutr 

O.P. (excluding Bmr) 
H.-W.'F.P. .. .. 

Orissa' ■ . ..' .. 

Sind 

Itajputana . . 

Baiuchistau 


^ 1 akiiig produoUvi; works as a whole, the capital 

19-14*40 

B.S. lp,X69 lakhs, The net revenue for tiic year 
-was Hs. 1,297 iakhs giving a return 12.76 per cent 
as compared wi);h 9 per cent in :1M8-19 and 91 
per cent m 1919-20 and 7 <68 per mil in 1927-38. 
In considering the.se Jlgureg it. must he remern* 
hered that the capital invested include.^ the 
expenditure upon several works whicli have only 
lately come into operation arid others which 

Hero are figures for costs and revenue : — 


JProduerive 

UnprcMuctlve 

j N’oh-eaiiitel 

Works 

Works ' 

Wows 

Area ■ 

Area 

Area 

irrigatiNi 

irrigated 

irrigated 

, 1944-45 

3944-45.' 

1 1941-42 

3,043499 1 

■■263,225 

3,207,400 

11,954 

437476 

207,500 

.... ! 

.231,598'. 

31,800 

' 3.826,689 ' ■■! 

1,531,981 .. 

5,500 

44410448 

726,88-2 

29,000 

, 666,449. 

126,247 ■ 



■ ■ 676,476 ■ 

. *44,000 

. .. . 220 ’, 592 '. ■ 

309,143 



■ ■ 353,800 ' 


4,050,745 

324,993 

20,606 

124423 

22, .130 


26,053,899 

5,003,920 I 

3,547,300 


were under construction, which dasses at present 
contribt.ite little or noihiitg towards revenue. 
Moreover only the receipts from water rate# 
and a share of the enimneed land revenue due to 
the introduction of irrigation are credited to 
the canals, ao that the returns include nothiag 
on account of the large additions to tire general 
revenues of the country winch follows in the 
wake of their constnictioa. 


,l?et area, 
.sown in 
1943-44 


Area 

irrigated 


Percentage 
of area 


CJovernment irrigated to 
Irrigation total area 


Capital cost 
of 

Government 

irrigation 

a'Ed 

I. Navigation 
works 
to end of 
1943-44. 




Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
. state ' ' 
irrigation 


"Madras 
. Bombay, . , 

Sind 

Bengal (East and We.«t) 
United Provinees . . 
Punjab (East and West) 
Bihar 

,'C.P,.aad.Ber.ar 
" ' Orissa ' . , . . 

N.-WJ\P. .. 

.Assam' , ' , 
BahicMstan.' , '. . . ■ 
Minor -Administrations ,■ 


* Figures not available, 

should be mentioned the Gangs Tube- Wells Scheme In certain 
the ground water reservoirs lying to a depth varying 
from 15 to 45 to be utilized for UTigatmg a va.st area: canals of the normal type would 
be useless because of limitation of river w’ater. The total number of State tube- wells running at 

ifrigated was 665,046 acres. The tW 
and on the hydro- 

eleohric grid which is in operation throughout the area is 3* 78 crores. 


. 31,890,989 

' 0,461,450 - 

.' 20'* 20 

2052.2 

53i4-02 

. 28,025461 

626,759 

2-19 

1079.4 

♦ 

5,700,383 

4,511,110 

79-34 

2048-8 

' ♦■' ■ : 

. 28,060,000 

244,217 ' 

0-87 

532-0 

*■. 

. 37,210,028 

6,344,083 

14-36 

8070-9 

7807-89 

. 28,533,453 

13,888,010 

48-67 

- 4259-5 

11603-09 

, 17,6.58,400 

7S0404 

■ 4-42 ' 

856-1 


. 24,988,891 

722,239 

2-90 

■ 652 -'9 ■■■ 

# ... 

6,296,451 

828,277 

13-15 

328-0 

* 

. ' 2,300,551 

528,359 

22-97 , 

■ 'Sie-5' 

* 

. ' 6,928475 

*■ . . 

• ' 


.♦ 1 , ""■.'".. 

* 

25,150 


ue*"S '■ 


* 804,852 

55,408 

6-88 

■ '29-0 

« 

. 218,997,334 

'. 34,015,772'- ■ 

15-53 

15478*4 
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NEW WORKS 


Flamtwil devel(>pmf*i)it of imfeural regioua such 
m river Talleys is v(fry uiueh ia tlic air. After 
the sucee'-is of the 'i'. V.A. iu Aiuericu siicli planned 
developiuent has hecoine part of the world's 
general Uiiuking. So riaturally, a great many 
Frovinces iu India were ready with plans at the 
end of Use V\ ar for a fuller and a more efficient 
use of India’s water resources. Some of tlie 
playw as iu tin*. Fiiujab for instance are irrigation 
piojeela pure and simple. Others have wore 
purpose than one in view sticli as tlie proilue-tion 
iff t4«ctfio power or the opeaiyig out of inland 
waterways for navigaTiun aud ho on. But none 
of the projects ho far fonuiilated iu India or 
Pakistan itave eitlter the sweep or the ambition 
of Koosevelt’s enterprise in the Tennessee Valley 
in the early days of the New Deaf an enter- 
prise in wldcii engineers, ar<':hitects, biologists, 
teachers, doctors and social worlcers worked 
together to recreate the whole life of a backward 
area, ■ 

Of all the projects for post-war development 
in India and Pakistan four are outstanding by 
reaeon of their &ize find ambition. Tliey are the 
Bamodar Project for soutiiern Bihar and West 
Bengal ; the Kosi Project for nortiieni Bihar and 
Nepal: the Mahanadl Project for Orissa, C.P;; and 
Jast the Karbada-Tapti Project for C.P. and 
Bombay. (There is, of course, the Assam 
Proje(,!!t for the construction of 11 dams across the 
Brahmaputra but as the wiiole project is in a 
very neauloua eundltiou it is not worth noticing 
here. Besides it has beeii planned on such an 
ambitious scale that it is e.stiinated to co.Ht over 50 
crorcB while the budget of tiie Province is of the 
game dimensiotiH asthat of the Uty of Calcutta.) 

The cure of the plan in every case is a series of 
dams across the main course of the river for 
storing water, generating electric power, prevent- 
ing periodical flooding, conserving the fertility 
of the soii and providing facilities for navigation. 
In the case of the Malianadi Project, a further 
idea appears, the idea of rural uplift, of bringing 
a newer and a richer life into a backward area 
by providing the cultivator with model schools, 
houses and recreation centres. 

Some of tiie areas selected fur development 
in the country cut rigid, across Provincial 
boundaries and iuter-Provinclal bodies have 
had to be set up, or tiua.si-autonomou3 organ- 
ization on the lines of the T.V.A. had to be 
created by the Government of India as in the 
case of the Bamodar Valley to prepare estimates 
and supervise construction. 

It must be mentioned, however, that though 
the preliminary survey.^ and investigations 
are complete nowhere has work actually begun 
except once again on the Mahanadi Project 
where the Orissa Government have bought 
machinery and eqtdpment worth about Es, 25 
lakhs to start with, "When all the projects 
(big and small) are complete, which will be about 
IS years India and Pakistan will have added 
25 milHoa acres to the existing cultivated area, 

5 millloii kw, of electrical energy to the existing 
half a millioa kw. and produced extra food 
lOTi worth about iO crores of rupees, ; . 


' VVe .shal! now proceed to give a few facts about 
tiie more iinportant irrigation projects under- 
taken by or under eouHideration of the various 
provincial Governments, 

THE BIG FIVE 

Damodar Valley Project s On ■ the ■ 
Dainodar Kiver in south Bihar ; d dams and 
1 barrage ; nuUti-purpo.se ; irrigation, electric 
power, navigation, prevent soil erosion, aflbra- 
statiou, improve drainage, control malaria ; 
location of barrage at Bhrgapore 15 miles from i 
itanigunge from which two canals will take off, 
one oh each side ; capacity of reservoir 4.7 rnlu. ■ 
acre ft. ; will cultivate 700,000 acres of land ; 
will generate 05,000 primary and 65,000 
secondary kw. and another 1 50,000 from tiiermai 
generating plant linked up with it ; cost 55 erores; 
plan rvorked out by Central Techahuxl Power 
Board. . 

When the project is complete the kharif crop 
will increase to 400,000 tons of paddy and the 
rabO now non-existent, will earn a gross income 
of 5 crores for the cultivator. The power 
generated will be used to develop the mineral 
resources of the area, and the resulting 
pools will iiuike navigation possible from the 
liead of the works at Ondat where the marshal- 
ling yard for EanigunJ coal is situated right 
down to the HoogiUy 30 miles above Calcutta. 
The Proviiicial Governments of Blliar and West 
Bengal have authorized the Central Government 
to set up a Bamodar Valley Authority on the 
lines of the T.V.A. 

ICosI Project : On tlie Kiver Kosi in Nepal 
and north Bihar ; 2 barrages : hr.st barrage near 
Baralm Ksiictra in Nepal ; second near Nepal- 
Biliar border ; multi-purpose ; first dam 750 ft. 
high, capacity of reservoir 11 min. acre ft. of 
water, will irrigate 1 min. acres of land in Nepal, 
generate 1.6 inin. kw. ; second dam : the highest 
in the world, will irrigate 2 min. acres in Bihar ; 
cost 85 to 9.5 crores ; will take 10 to 15 years to 
build. 

Survey work has just started, and whan the 
project is complete navigation will foe possible 
from the Kosi reservoir to the Ganga, which 
means that Nepai will be opened up and ships 
can pass from Calcutta right up to Nepal within 
a short distance of Ehatmandii. 

Mahanadi Project : On the Elver Mahanadi 
in Orissa; tiiree.dams as tinee separate units,, 
Hiralmd Dam, Tlkarapara Bam, Naraj Dam, 
each with its own canal system and hydro- 
electric power installation, could be integrated 
later for development of valley as a whole; 
multi-purpose ; together wiii cultivate 2|r min. 
acres of land ; Hirakud Bam to be couatructed 
first, 9 mist, west of Sambaipur, 3| mis. long, 
125 ft. high, with 17 miles of low dykes on either 
side ; capacity of 5.3 min. acre ft. ; will irrigate 
800,000 acre.s of land in Sambaipur Bfc.; 
wUl generate 350,000 k.w. ; will cost 16 
crores ; 3 to 5 years to complete ; work to start 
end of 1947 ; model viHages, sanitary housing 
and antl-malarial measures, electric and 
water supply, schools, community centres, roads, 
cottage industries, dairy farms, fish culture ; for 
dispossessed peasants land will be given instead 
of compensation in money. 


lrrig€ition 


Kfivlpatlmi will be iiiKWiblc from lliraktid 
right, dowo to the aea <100 mis. away. The 
riaultini? cleiitrie pcswfr will be iililiml w exploit 
martganese, Iron, coal and banxitn deposits. 
A eeiiient factory will also be set tip. 

Narmada-Tapfi Froiect : Oft the Elvers 
■Narmada and Tapt.1 In O.P. and Bombay; 
atill In the survey afage ; 8 sites m C’.P. selected ; 
wiil culthate i min. ivres in flP. and 110,000 
in the Surat and Broae'ii J>ts, of Bcmibay *, will 
generate I inln. k.^^. of elect ric power; will cost 
200 crores; will take 15 yesfrs to# complete; 
will be a source of great iiKlustrlal wealth. 

Raimapaiiaafar Project: On the River 
tOxJavarl at i'clavuram in the PresJdeney of 
Madras ; one oftlie biggest ; 150 ft. liigh, 200 ft. 
below fniintijitioft, 1 j ihIm. long ; eupae.ity of 
2 Tiiln. acre ft; multi-purpose ; will irrigate iiJi 
min. acrefc above delta; and prodttce 1 min. 
tons of oxtra rir‘f: ; will generate 100,000 kw, 
of »>P»<>tr}o power : will eost HO erores ; rvork will 
start at end of 10 is and take 20 jojars to complete, 

SMALLER PROJECTS 

Twnsfafehadra Dam : Work at Alallapuram. 
in BelJarl l>t. ’ivas started in 1945. This is a 
joint MAdras-Hydenibact Project and work 
is being t:arrie<l on in co-operation with the 
^^izAift’a (xovernment. The dam will be 2,200 
ft. long and 100 ft. high with a storage capacity 
of 2.6 min. acre ft. When eonhdi'tfi it will 
bring under cultivation an area of 200,000 acres 
of land and generate a considerable amount of 
electric pow'or. 

Besides Tungabhadra and Eaniapadasagar 
the (iovernment of Madras have pliiws for 130 
smaller irrigation projects during 1047-48 in 
the Grow More Food Campaign which will bring 
under cultivation an area of 98,000 acres at a 
cost of lls, 1,65,36,000, The Government of 
Madras have also under consideration a furtlier 
four year programme of 170 irrigation schemes 
at a cost of 3 crores of rupees. This is exclusive 
of tjm Bhavani Proje<>t in Coimbatore Dt. and 
the Pennar Project at Gundikota in Guddapa Dt. 

Along with 'Madras w'e could grouj) the plans 
for irrigation of the States of Mysore and 
Hyderabad. I’hc mo^t ambitious project of 
the Mysore {.tovernment is the Bhadra Eeservoir 
near Lakiiaballi in Ivadur Dt. wluch is expected 
to make the State self-sutlicient in food. The 
Bhadra Bam will be .320 ft, long, 185 ft. high with 
a storage capacity of 6325 min, cubic ft. It 
will irrigate an area of 180.000 acres. The 
cost of the dam will be 888.45 lakhs, 

Besklcs the Tungabhadra and Godavari, 
Hyderabad has several projects in hand 
of ^vti|{!h the biggest is the Devnoor Project 
which will irrigate an area of 100,000 acres and 
generate 80,000 kw. of electric power. The , 
cost of the project will be about 3^ crores. 
Preliminary surveys are being carried out. 

Bombay : The Government of Bombay ■ 
have five irrigation projects for Oujerat alone ■ 
under consideration, estimates for which have h 


hem submitted- The Ooverininient, In fact, havi 
a five-ymr progminme for the Province as a 
whole which 'Will cost them CH crores. In some 
of these projecte the iniemfs of Stales are 
involved and negotiations are in progres;*, for 
instance, with Baroda and Kolhapur. 1*hs 
five projects for Gujmt are ,Mahl (I I frofffi), 
Watrak (75 lakhs), Meshwa (25 lakhs), Fates 
Dungri <20 laklis) and Wardala (20 lakhsb 
Seven more proJeetK are under contemplation 
which will cost 5 crores in all and which when 
eompietc will irrigate an area of 300,('i00 acres. 
When the larger H.srnjafla-Tapri Project is 
also complete, it is calcuUded that 16 lakhs nf 
acres in Gujerat out of the 30 whiclii are m^M'' 
umler cultivation will be irrigated bv artificial 
means.- 

Bclgaurn Df.. will havo;- the Baddi Bam on the 
Gluitaprabha Kiver to irrigate an area of 450,000 
acres ; Bijapur and Satara Bts, will liavc dams 
on the Rivers Koyna and JKri.shna to Irrigate 
an ares of 250,000 acre.s ; and finally Xasik 
Dt. will have the Gang.apur Dam ‘on the 
river Godavari 8 miles north- w’cst of Hasik. 
This last dam will cost 2 crores and will provide 
enough water to irrig.'ite an area of 61,000 acres. 
Work will commence in a short time and the 
dam will take four years to complete, 

Bensral : Before the partition the Govern- 
ment of Bengal had a triple project one on the 
river 'i’ista, a second on the Ganga and a third 
on the Brahmaputra. The Tista Project still 
in the investigation stage coutemplates building 
two dams, one at Gatikhola above Jaipalgufi 
and tlie second a short distance below the first. 
The Project had a number of purposes in view 
such as better drainage, improved sanitation, 
soil conservation, fish culture, cheap navigation 
and so on. It vva.s expcfited to generate 300,000 
kw. of electric power and bring under cultivation 
a.n area of 1.5 inin. for rahi. The kkarif crop 
alone was estimated lo yield one million tons of 
paddy. It was a!.sa hoped that when the project 
was complete it would provide cheap transport 
for the forest wealth of the Darjeeling, Kalim- 
poiig and liikkini hills, After the ’partition 
the fate of tills triple project to develop large 
areas in northern, central 8,nd eastern parts of 
what was Bengal is probably in the balance. 

But work on the other project called the 
Mor Rc.servoir Project has already started. 
This project coiitempIate.s the construction of a 
dam — on the river Moorakshy at Messenjone 
and a barrage near Suri in Birblmm Dfc, The 
reservoir will have a capacity of 1 min. acre ft 
and irrigate an area of 600,900 acres of land. 
The scheme is estimated to cost over seven 
crores,, : 

, D* P,.:.- A project in which the Governwentt 
I of IJ.F., Bihar and the State of Eewa are inter- 
ested is the Pipri Dam on the river Riband, 
la tributary of the Son, in Mirzapur Dt. The 
' scheme which is under preparation is a muiti- 
purpoge one which will not only provide water 
for irrigation but help in navigation and 
provide facilities for the exploitation of the 
mineral wealth of the area. The dam will be 
600 ft. high and will form a lake ISO square miles 
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with a RfjOraiZf? capacity of 0 iiiln. acre ft. of water. 
The rlam will command an .area of 600^000 acres 
for irrif^alion and produce ' electric of 

liW'. The whole project will take six 
years to <'om['!ete and will cost 16 crores of rupees. 
When it is complete a ship will be able to pass 
from Calcutta right into the heart of the Eewa 
State, a distance of 600 miles. 

A second project which the U.P. Government 
have under contempiation is the 2fayar Dam 
across the river Nayar near Marora in Garhwml 
I>t. The dam will be 600 ft. high and will have 
a storage capacity of 1,4 min. acre ft. When 
complete it will generate primary power to the 
extent of yo.OOU kw’. and secondary power 
amounting to 70,000 kw'. The estima.ted <!Ost 
of the dam is 865 lakhs. A third project- which 
is under contemplation of the U.P. Government 
is & dam across tiic ilamaganga river. 

Punjab (E, and W.) : The Punjab has been the 
classic home of irrigation i)rojccts of the modern 
type. The capital expenditure of the Punjab 
(East and West) on the major canals alone, has 
been in the neigiibourhood of 40 crores and the 
annual gross revenue has been about 6 crores. 
With the formal opening of tiie Thai Canal in 
January 1947 it may be said that the Punjab 
at any rate has reached a point when the water 
resources of its rivers have been utilized 
almost to the full. Development from now on 
must l>e along the difhcult and expensive path 
of storage and pumping of sub-.soiI water by 
means of tube wells, 

The Thai barrage wiiich is situated at Daudkhel 
3 miles from Kalabhag on the Indus in West ! 
Punjab will irrigate an area of 360,060 acres in 1 


the Dts. of Mianwaii and Shahpur and produce 
750,000 tons of food grain. With the opening 
of tlie Thai project the last available block 
of waste land in West Punjab has been 
brouglit into {‘ultivation. The canals have been 
lined with concrete and the whole project has 
cost 2 crores of rupees. 

Per the water-logged parts of the Jhelum 
canal area 1,860 tubc-we.ils are going to be 
constructed. The power for the operation of 
these wells will come from hydro-elcctric staiions 
to be installed at Rasul by getting water drop 
from the upper to the lower Jhelum" canal. 

A scheme which is under investigation by the 
Bast Punjab Government is the Bhakra mulii- 
purposc project. The dam will be 480 ft. 
high witli a storage capacity of 3,5 min. acre ft, 
and will command an area of about 4.5 min. 
acres and generate 160,000 kw. of electric power. 
The project is estimated to cost 42 crore.s of 
rupees. The Government of Patiala State 
which can be linked up with East Punjab has 
also an irrigation project in view called the 
Dochi Project estimated to cost 5 crores. 

In Sind which like the Punjab is well served 
by irrigation w'orks two more dams are expected 
to be built one in Upper Sind and the other in 
Bower Sind. The Upper Sind barrage will be 
located at Gudu 90 miles above Sukkur. The 
total cultivable area commanded will be 2,323,600 
acres wliile the estimated cost is about 12 crores. 
The Low'er Sind barrage will be located at 
Hajipur. The total cultivable area commanded 
will be approximately 2,569,400 acres, while 
the estimated cost will be 12 crores. 
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T hu siOTCiiltarf. of jilie siih^conyripnfc wlfch 
Its wld 0 ran^a of rhysiaal ami cllma- 
tologicai oondiyons, varies coesiderably 
ia character aad scope. There is scarcely aay 
cell-lvatcd crop of the temperate, snh-temper- 
ate or. tropical aone which cannot be grown ia 
some part of this %*asti region from the w^arm 
humitl coastfands to the perennially temperate 
altitudes of Its mountain ranges. 

The total area of cultivable land in the Bub- 
oofitiriLufc is about 354 million acres, wiiicli is 
exclusive of a forest area of approximately 
U8 million acres. The total gross cropped area 
sown annually is roughly 245 mllhoii acres. 
Of this vast area, 3, us million acres are under 
cereal and pulse crops of all kinds which siipply 
food and fodder for a human population of 
400 million and an animal population of 3S0 
miiiioa head of cattle, sheep and goats. 

In ihc sub-continent’s agrieuiturc, the domi- 
nant climatological factor ia the monsoon and, 
in most parts of the country, the total annual 
rainfall is precipitated between the months of 
June and October. The winter and early 
summer months are generally <Iry and high 
temperatures prevail in the months of March 
to June, prior to the break of the monsoon rains. 
Thus the agricultural season is naturally divided 
into two main sub-divisions the Khariff season 
of the monsoon and the Babi season of the cold 
w'eather. Eacli of these seasons lias Its own dis- 
tinctive crops. The greater part of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain and the northern tracts of the 
Peninsula are served by the main monsoon which 
falb between June and October. During these 
months the average rainfall for the whole of the 
»ub-confeinent is about 47 inches, varying from 
13 (or less) to 60 inches in the main cul- 
tivated tracts. Eainfall In the cold weather 
season between Deoember and March is generally 
not more than 2 to 4 inches. The bulk of the 
rainfall in the south of India, including most 
of the Madras Province and a large part 
of the territories of the States of Hyderabad 
and Mysore, is received from the north-east 
monsoon and falls during the period October 
to February. ' . ■ 

SOttS' 

Four main soil groups can be recognised in the 
sub-continent, (1) the red soil derived from 
rocks of the Archaean system which characterizes 
Madras, Mysore and the south-east of Bombay 
and extend tlirough the east of Hyderabad an^ 
the Central Provinces to Orissa, Chota Kagpur 
and the south of Bengal, (2) the black cotton 
or reffur soils which overlie the Deccan tract and 
cover the greater part of Bombay, Berar and the 
western parts of the Central Provinces and Hyd- 
erabad with extensions into Central India and 
Bundelkand; the Madras reffur soils though less 
typical are also important, (3) the great alluvial 
plains, agriculturally the most important tract 
in the sub-continent as well as the most extensive 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic plain embracing Sind, 
Korthern Kajputana, most of the Punjab, area, 
the plains of the United Provinces, most of Bihar 
and the Bengal area and half of Assam, and (4) 


the iaterite, soils which form a belt round i b« 
Peninsula and extend through Bast Bengal into 
Assam and Burma. 

The increasing den}and3 on the land from a 
<*oasmnfcIy rising impulation lia\'c called forth 
greater attention to the fjuestion of more 
etfective land utiIii?ation. A eonsifierabie 
amount of scientific work is thus being <loue ou 
ail these groups to a greater or Ics.ser extent 
throughout the sub-continejif, both a.s regards 
their classification and theii* r;rap-producing 
power. .Soil .studies have been given a new 
orientation and have received fresh .stimulus duo 
to the concept of the “ soil- profile ” or entire, 
vertical cut of the soil being taken as the unit of 
study instead of the superficial layer supporting 
vegetation. 

Survey.— A notable in-stance (»f sncii work is the 
recejit c!aswift(>aiion of the black cotton soils of 
the Bombay V'anals aivl the investigations re- 
garding their suitability for sugar-cane crop, 
ilie importance of soil survey and soil- 
mapping by Genetic Methods is being gradually 
recognised in different parts of the country. In 
tije Bombay Province sucli .survey and mapping 
has been in progress in st3ver.il sugar factory 
estates of the Bombay- Deccan .since 1040 on a 
contract ba.sis. By the end of March 1048, about 
540,00 acres will have been surveyed and mapped 
showing soil types and other fertility factors will 
be completed, on the basis of wiiich varietal, 
mamirial and irrigationai technique for max- 
imising sugar production on economic limits 
will be Avorked out. A scheme for land utilisation 
crop-planning of the Province as a part 
of Soil Conservation ilesearch has been proposed 
for the maximum exploitation of the country's 
resources for making the Province self-support- 
ing in respect of food, fodder and clothing. 

At the Indian Agricultural Institute. Delhi, 
the collection of data on soil survey available in 
the various Provinces and States has now been 

S loted after three yeans of work and will be 
y published. Tlic important question of 
soil conservation and development is receiving 
gi’cater attention and considerable work on both 
the aspects has been taken in hand, partic- 
ularly in the Punjab area and in Bombay. The 
I erosion survey carried over 34,000 acres in the 
scarcity areas of the Bombay Province has re- 
vealed that nearly 70 per cent. of the land has 
already been eroded. 

Desert Soils. — lu addition to the four main 
groups of Indian soils mentioned above, the 
desert soils of the sub-continent occupy a large 
tract in eastern Sind extending over tlie whole 
length of that Province, along the edge of the 
Indus alluvium, Hajputana and the south Punjab 
area of which the Thar—Bajpufcana desert-— 
alone occupies an area of 40,000 square miles. 
Alkali soils also form an important group of 
Indian soils which are known as 7'ek or mm in the 
umted Provinces, haUr in Sind, rakMr and ihitr 
in the Punjab and ohopmi or harl in Bombay 
Province. Such soils are characterized by a 
high degree of impermeability and “stickiness'* 
together with high alkalinity and frequent 
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of largf' excels of free salts. 'Oieyarfs 
tisnally poor in iiilrogen ami humus anti unsulfe- 
able for crop growing wiihoEfc previous reclama- 
ttoin. A con'iiiloiuhle amount of working the 
rftiamal inn f»r these soils has already been done 
in the .Punjab area, Sind and Bombay which 
gSiows the po&si})ility of bringing these unpro- 
duefuve lands buck to cultivation. Forest soils 
oticiipy a large part of the sub-continent. In- 
^Yistigalians rn the nature of soil profiles of the 
timuhalia Hill in fJ.P. and of the Kulii Forest in 
the Punjab area indicate that these soils belong 
to the. Broxvn-iiarth Podsol groups, 

AGRICUITUML EQUIPMENT 

in t Sic sub-continent farniing is carried on witii 
the iniriimuin of cajatal and there is f)ra<!tk'ally 
m fujtlay on buildings, fencing and agricultural 
maciiinery. I’lie <*ultiva{ors are for the most- 
part illiterate and agricultural indebtedness is 
high and rates of interest on loans are/ heavy. 
During the. past twenty ycarK, much progress 
has been made by the co-operativo credit move- 
ment in many provinces. In recent years, it was 
found necessary to siippleraenfc co-operative 
credit by the development of non-credit activities 
throiigiii muItt-purpoHe societies and by oTganisa’: 
tion of purchase and sale societies, better farming 
societies, etc. Siicli aodeties have proved of 
great value to the cultivators and in combination 
with measures for debt redemption, etc., will 
contribute largely to improvement In the 
economic eondition of the agriculturists. (See 
artide on ‘ The Vo^opefatim Morfement.*) 

Liv«stock.~-*Practk'ally all cnltivatiotriw the 
sub-eontinent is done by bullocks and the effici- 
ency and capacity of these in difTerent districts 
varies considerably, 'I’hc best types In j-ommon 
use are capable of handling what would be consi- 
dered as light single-horse ImplcnientH in Europe. 
Bullock power is also used for raising water 
from wells for field irrigation, for driving the 
chaff-cutter and the sugar-cane crusher and for 
treading out the grain in the threshing yard. 
In general, the Indian cultivator cares well for 
his draught bullocks which, in most cases, 
constitute the most important part of his 
moveable proper ty» 

ImpleM©nts.”“In general, cultivating Imple- 
menta are few and simple and remarkably 
well suited for the tillage operations for which 
they have been evolved. The ploughs are 
usually of wood, tipped with an iron or steel 
point, and stir rather than invert the soil, 
lion ploughs are aSs?o extensively used in some 
dlatxicfs, A heavy w’ooden beam Is commoidy 
employed to serve the combined purposes of 
roller, clod-cnssher and soil-compactor. In the 
black cotton soil areas, the bakhar^ a simple 
type of broad-bladed harrow, is in ^general use. 
In many Provinces, seed drills or seed tubes are 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to facilitate 
later-ottlfelvntioii. In less advanced tracts, 
the seed is merely broadcast and ploughed 
into the soil, Fractioally no harvesting 
jmachinery is in use, the crops being cut or 
gattnerrt by hand and threshed— -in the case 
■ grate 'Crop-^ the feet of' bullocks; 
wrw crows are witmewed by the agency of 
lh» wind altnOuih cheap mechanical winnowing 
nwiteliww, dwlgned by agflcuJteal engineers, 
i art recsitving attention from the more advanced 
oultivitoii# 


With refereiuM* to th^ irikodurium of 
imi')rov(}d agricultural implemenfs, thiM work 
is now' being largely done by private btislness 
and agencies which are extending rapidly in the 
rural areas. Work on mechanical cultivation 
still largely in an experimental stage though 
tractor ploughing has proved very effective 
in the eradication of deep-rooted weeds in 
the United Frovinces, Bombay and certain 
States. One notable development of recent 
years in connection with agricultural imple- 
ments is the large extent to which improved 
types are now being manufactured and sold 
by village craftsmen . 

Land Development. — Considerable atiention 
Is p.vid in many areas of the country notably 
in Bombay and the Punjab area to land develop- 
ment inca.sures designed to check erosion from 
torrential and excessive rainfall and to the 
preservation of soil and moisture, which are 
essential for the successful growing of crops. 
In Bombay a Land Development Section of 
the Agricultural Department was formed 
in the year 1943-44 and this has now been 
expandad into a separate Land Improvemcntf 
Department on a permanent footing under 
a strong and expert staff. This Department 
is undertaking large sc;ile proje<^ts of* Land 
ImprovcmtuUs whi<di include bunding or 
terracing of the cultivated lands and trenching 
and afforestation of uncultivablo lands lying 
in the upper catchraent.s or water-sheds — all 
on eontour alignments. Tiiis provides labour 
for the srare.ity or famine areas and will help 
to protect them from famine or scarcity 
in the future. The total acreage so far improved 
and protected in the Province is over six (fi) 
lakhs of acres. 

This Deparimiciit has also a Dry Farnikig 
So<;tion which attends to the. biological part 
of soil conservatioii work and also the main- 
tenance of the bunds or terraces. Dry Fanning 
methods are introduced in all such areas which 
are improved by h unding. Jilxpcricncc gained 
during the last tliree years has demonstrated 
to the cuit.iv'at'Ors that terracing and dry farming 
give considerably increased yields both of 
grain and fodder. Those beneficial effects tend 
to iacn^asc with time. 

The original Bombay Land Improvement 
Schemes Act- has now been considerabiy amended 
in the light of experience gained and is applied 
to several watcr-shed.s. 


CULTIVATION AND TILLAGE 

The improvement of the ordinary cultivation 
and tillage methods in common use in the sub- 
continent offers a vast field for increasing the 
yields of field crops and, consequently," the 
profits of the agriculturists. In many* parts 
cultivation is good but, particularly in the 
non-irrigated tracts and in areas liable to failure 
of rainfall, tlicrc is much room for improvement. 
The research work done on dry fanning methods 
conducted under the auspices of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural jRcsearch point.s to the 
great ben edits accruing from thorough cultivation 
intruding occasional ploughing and manuring, 
repeated harrowings and inter-culturings, wider 
spacing and lower seed rates. 

^ The main object of tillage methods for mbi, 
i.e„ for cold weather crops, is the conservation of 
soil moisture and the preparation of a good 
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to »‘iisure I'f'rmifi.itioii of siiwls. To 
V i* ubUnlH, n'peatHi harriAVlags are 

Kiven whk'ii |jrodu<9‘ .S!irfa 9 ‘<* ntstk’h oyh* a 
wolHt snb soil. ;riif pra.'f lrr‘ of (IriniriE? the eroi,»a 
with wider sj«ici««s pmnUn Itifer-eidthatioa k 
the. erojw by fjallock-lm}»IrmewtH and the use 
n{ low H!‘e<} raf*.*rt redjjees eoiu petition for 
iiiHdsture, |<or Miuiif, /.e., liion.soon erojw, the 
preliminary eulfivation of the liejds is less 
liiteiiHive. l)ry farmhijj; researefies m far done 
in ilie sni^eontliient' deal 'mostlv wifii eereal 
eruOT wiiiijli are snosily erosjon-peVinltthif/ • and 
ef\wiuU”re.sktni^' <Tops like legumes have not 
been tried, H event ly, tht‘se Jegurues, siicli as, 
groinninut, Alatki (PhasHtihrs ut'onitil'oiius) and 

Hulga {JUoliehon lutluruH), Jjave heeu hiuiui to !»« 
very sueeesHful in euntrolliug eiu'dim ami rim-off 
and in im'reasing erof* yh-ids wlem grown in 
strips on eoatoiirs below the erosion-permitting 
<rop,s,_ This teeJmiuue, known as eontonr strip 
<-ropping, has now >>ee,. taken up for detailed 
study in tiie iioijihay Proviuee. 

Two ecoriomii; laerur •> v. Sdeh tend to keep down 
the standard ul cuhivat iuu iti manv Provinees 
are tlie fragnueiitaliou and aub-division of hold- 
ings, resulting from imitan laws of iniierltanee, 
and certiiia systems of hind tenure thereby the 
euitivator, as u tenant, has no iutorest in 
permanent improvement of Im hiAdiug'. in 
addition, the agrieuiturists rarely live on their 
in villagi's for rnutiial 
proteetion. hflorts are now being made in main' 
troyinces to eiiminute tiiese factors, wliicii 
contribute to a iow standard of cultivation. 


IRRIGATION 
The chief charaeterh.tica of fridian rainnill 
are its unequa! distribution thruughout tlie 
irregularity of pfeeipitatiou 
and liability to failure or partial liedcienev in 
many tracts. The average annual rainfuir for 
the whole country is about 45 inches and 
there is little variation from this average 
from year to year. But. within Individual 
tracts, remarkably wide variations in total annual 
raiiifail are louud. At many recording stations, 
anniml rainfali of less than haif the average 
precipitation are not imeomnion, and in cases 
of e.xtreme drought, less tiiau one quarter of 
a veiyge rainfall has been recorded in |»i8carlaus 
* f M include practi,Mliy t he whole 

,ol the, run jab area, and', Noi’tii* West Frontier 
.Frovint’o, the. United Provinces . except the 
miiuuoiitaue regions, Sind, a largo portion of 
Bihar, most of idaiiias ami the J3oiidKiy Province, 
oraittmg tile coastal belts, and portions of 
the feiitral Iruviiices. Tin- canai system of tlie 
largest in tiie world. 
Ot the total cultivated area of 245 miliion 
acres, about ;j7 million acres are irrhntted 
aunnaily irom one source or another.' Of 
this huge area, dO miillon acres are irrigated by 
oanais, J4 wu lion iicres by wells and lii million 
mid other sources. Pro- 
made agriculture 

stable instead ot precarious in many districts, 
(For <-/cmi7.s' see article on I rrhjat ion) 

About oue-qiiarter of the total irrigation 
of the country w got from lifting water from 
depth from a few feet to over 
fifty feet. iJielr numbers iiave great! v Increased 

advances tor their construction. The recurring 
co..t of this form of irrigation has, howaver, 


greatly Jnereosed owing fo t,ln- high pii« 
draught cattle and the increasing cost of their 
maintenance. 

All agriciUtuml deparfciiifntHi are now giving 
increased attention to the better iitiiJsafclon of 
iindergrotind w'atcr-supphe.^, existing wells btflug 
improved 'by boring and tube w'clia oC iwge 
capacity instullcd and eciuipped wdij, pumping 
.machinery. ,I.n,„scarcily, areas the largir": scale 
ImiMhug opemtioris umSmaken by ilw Bombay 
i>e 3 >art,m.c.rit .-of A,grj.Giiltti.re "wi!!.': lead 'i.p:.. the- 
increase in the water-supfiiy of wdls. iCiticit-iit 
ftypps ot- water ' lifts- arc -ra|-.!di> ' " r. plucing 
the old-lasliioued tnhoista. 

Tank irrlgat-iun -is ,co.i.ori.ion in : iJentrai' ' and y 
southern India. Large quantities ot rain water , 
are stored in hiKcs (or hmks) during the rainy 
seasons and distributed during the drier seasons 
I of the year. Often the indirect edeci of the tank 
ill maintaiuhig the sub-soii water level is as 
important as the illrecx inignOon. 

(instruction of ternporarv Baiidharas across 
jitrearus and aniall ri'veis after heavv monsoon 
period is over is also common iii parts of 
Loinbay and Madras Fruvliiccs for irrigationt 
duiing the drier rabi period. Tiie Uoverameut 
Of Bombay has recently opened a separate 
Defiartpieiit for increasing such iniuor arlgation 
works fliroughout the ProTliiee. 

Maiiiires aHd' -Maimring.— The -great; 

bulk of. ,in.d.laiii soils are cle-ticien-ti !«■ organic 


V* auuuiw. uencieni!. lu orgamo 

matter. In other agricultural countries of the 
world, this want is nsually toot by the return of 
■.{ai*in.yard. manure to. the land or b 5 »' the use: oi 
Gom posts made from crop residnes and similar 
waste organic materials. In India and Pakistan, 
however, cattle dung is largely ut ilised for village 
ruel but tlie practice of compoatlng is no 5 V being 
jraiddly developed in many iire.as. The euitiva- 
[tion qt green manure crop.s is making headway, 
eaijcciaily in the irrigated tracts, and many 
Provincial (lovernmeiits aiiow’ convessions to 
encourage their extension. The irsc of certain 
oil-cakes, especially groundnut and c.nstor cake, 
IS on the increase and this method of manming 
(common with many irrigated crops. 
With regard to artificial fertilisers, nitrogenous 
organic manures, r.y., ammoniina sulphate and 
nitrate of soda, are being extended in uge 
tiirough thdefiurtsof departinentai and private 
agencies and the question of the manufacture of 
manures is now' receiving clone attention 
01 the Government of India and Provincial and 
' State administrations. A. fa dor v for the 
maimfaeturi? of ammonium sulphate in India 
has beeu eatublished at Sindhri in Bihar. 

MCE 

lice is the most extensively grown crop In 
.the sutecqutinent, and on an average, occupies 
about 28% of the total cultivated area. It pre- 
jmnderates in the w^etter parts of the country 
VIZ., Last and West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
,ana, .MadrUvS. .. The area : lluctnates ■ slightly ■ 
million acres and the yield is 
about 27 million tons. In 1941-42, total area 
under rice including Xuduin Sfcatc.s wii-s 7^ nuiUon 
acres with a total yield of approximately 25 
million tons. The crop requires for its 
proper maturing a moist diniate wdth well 
..assured^ ,:rainfall. "..Th©. ■■ cultivated variette-s 
.are numerous diii'ering greatly In • quality 
and in suitability for various conmtidiis 
of soil and climate,. ■ 
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iUr-e iH eitiier broadcast, drilled or, transplanted. 
Ilrcadcuisr, i.s growii generally on lilgli 
lands ot* tiie paddy areas where moistm'e is less, 
usid the crop is sown in the begiiiniag of the 
monsoon witJi the help of the rain*water. Sprout- 
ed SfO’d is also Ho%vn broadcast in stancling 
water aft*.*r the onset of the monsoons, parti- 
cularly in the salt-laud jiaddy areas, 

•For transplanted rice the seedlings are raised 
in the nursery generally located in a high lying 
portion of the Held and the mirsery is rubbed 
or burnt over with cow'diirig or brush wood 
and grass. The seedlings get ready for traua> 
planting within 4-5 weeks after sowing. The 
soil is generally prepared after the arrival of 
the monsoon and is worked into a puddle before 
th« seedlings are transplanted. The seedlings 
are planted either singly or in small bunches 
I'ontaininig from 4 to G plants each and 
are simply- pushed into the mud at 
distances of U to 9 inches apart. The 
rice-fJelds are kept more or less under water 
until the crop shows signs of ripening. The 
area under improved varieties of rice distributed 
by the agricultural departments is now over 
4 tailliou acre.s. As a result of various schemes 
for tlie iuteusiflcatiou of research on rice in all 
the principal rice-growing provinces financed 
by tlie Indian Council of Agricultural Besearch 
improved varieties to suit different areas have 
been evolved and are being distributetl now. 

The sub-continent conBuraes more rice than 
it produces, the balance in the past having 
been provided almost entirely by Burma. 
Xmporta In 1941-42 were 986, GOO ton«„ mainly 
from Burma, Siam and French Indo-Chlna. 


WHEAT 

Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Iforthein India as a winter crop* the United 
Froviueetand East and West Punjab supplying 
about Iwo-ihirdsof the total area, and nearly 
Ihree-quaiters of the total outturn in the 
aab-eontiaent. This crop occupies, on an average, 
about 10 per cent, of the total cultivated area in 
the country. The majority of the varieties grown 
belong to the species TriUciiim mlgare. Bombay 
amstly grow.s durum whe.ats in which a 
mxnsbei’ of improved strains are evolved and 
are spreading rapidly. A new improved 
wheat, called Xiplmd-l, having the blood to 
durum, uub^are and dicocema wheat species 
has been recently evolved with exceedingly 
good baking quality. Judian wheats are 
generally wddte, red and amber coloured 
and are rnontly classed as soft from a 
eommcfckl point of view. Most of the Indian 
Wheats ar# soli weuk wheats but there are 
fomt WEi-lmown- Maceamui wheats amongst 
them . The largest wheat acreage of recent years 
was that of l§SS-3J4,namel3r, 86 million acres but 
the yield did not come up to the record harvest 
of 1 989-40 which exceeded XOi million tons. 
BfeCfent ctrops imve averaged about 9 million tons 
per annum which is only slightly, if anything, 
above internal requirements, W ith the develop- - 
'«ent of toi|itlon from the Lloyd Barrage Canal 
in Sind and in the newer Punjab Canal Colonies a 
further increase in wheat production is certain. 
The cropts generally grown after a summer fallow 
bw®pt iU irrigated tracts, depends largely on 
eonservatlon of the soil moisture from the i 
^prevtoas monsoon. On Irrigated land 2 to 4i 
-trateringa are genemlly given. The crop is 


generally harvested in February to April aiHl 
the tliresbmg and winnowing go on up' 
till the . end of May. The total trta undei^' 
improved varieties of wheat is now over g. 
million acres. The Indian Couacii of Agricub 
tural Eeseareh .has appointed two ' .Standing' 
Committees to advise on problems connected 
with rice and wheat. The rust epidemic causes 
great damage to tlie wheat crop and a comx>re- 
hensive scheme to check this nienace is being 
financed by the Guvernment of Imihi, 

i MILLETS 

These constitute one of the most imporlani 
groups of crops in the country, supplying 
food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two beat known varieties are Lowar (Sorghum 
vulgam) the great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet tj/phoideum) which, 

between them, occupy about 60 million acres 
annually. 

In 1941-42, the total area under jowar and 
bajra in the sub-continent w'as 86 mllliun 
acres excluding the States. Gencu’ally speak- 
ing the jowars require better* land than 
the bajraa and the distribution of the two 
crops follows the quality of tlie soil. Botin the 
crops are generally sown in the beginning of the 
monsoon and so tliey require to be thoroughly 
weeded. It is often grown mixed with the 
several pulses especially Arhar (Cajamttt cajoa — 
pigeon pea) and other crops, and is commonly 
rotated with cotton. The subsidiary crops are 
harvested as they ripen either before the miliet 
is harvested or afterwards. In some j>rovmces 
like Bombay raU juar is also an imijortant crop. 

Pulses.—Pulfies are commonly grown 
throngliout the sub-continent in great variety 
and form the backbone of agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
oould not be maintained without leguminous rota- 
tions. They are a primary necessity lu the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com* 
.mon. The princiw' pulses B.t% Armf (Oujmm" 
cajon), gram (Cieer arUtimm), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pisum. The Indian Council 
of Agricultural research is financing co-ordinated 
schemes with the object of evolving high -yielding 
disease-free and draught-resistant strains of 
millet and pulses. These schemes are in opera- 
tion in various provinces and States. 

COTTON 

Cotton is one of the most important commer- 
cial croi)B in the sub-eoutinent. Tiie average 
area under cotton In the qiunquenuium ending 
1988-39 was 24.6 million acres and the average 
yield .5.5 million bales of 400 lbs. each. During 
the five-year period endinj?; 1944-45 the average 
annual acreage and yield decreased to about 
20,4 nailllon acres and 5,2 million bales respec- 
tively, In 1945-46 the estimated area and 
yield were 14,8 miiiion acres and 3.4 million 
bales respectively. The ascertained area under 
improved varieties of cotton in 1945-46 w’as 
about 8.6 miiiion acres. The consumption 
of Indian cotton In mills in India amounted 
to 3,873,000 bales in 1945-46. The principal 
export is of short staple cotton below 7/8"' in 
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sti.pt'ft hutfch^'w-' Is tilHO In rwrriml jTars 4511 export! Ims aJfso been formed to bel|) am! guide tbe 
of mediiini and long staple Indian cotton, of fudiaii Central iJugarcume Comnnt tee in All mat- 
staple !enj3jth7/8' to 1-1/10% Hindi as Punjab- tors of vita! importance to the industry 

4'mericaii ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ' to- -ensure that research . schemes ^Are-. 

* .■ , , ■ ■ ■ .efficiently and expeditiously iniptoented, ■ 

There Is no fndiari cottori ladl ; Bombay et-wrui* 

Province, the Ihinjab area, t!ic < Vntral Provinces OlbSEEPS 

and Berar, Madras Province, Shid un<! ITnlted, The crops classISed nuder the heading 
Provinces and the St,ates of Hyderabad and! are chiefly groimdnuts,' linseed., sesarattm^" 
Baroda, all have Important cotton tracts pro- and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustsrd» etc*), 
ducing diMtioct types. Sowing and liarvcstfng j Although oilseeds are subject to great fliictua- 
sciwom arc equally diverse, tite former extending Uioa Jo . price and .the cropS' themselveB ■ are.,- 
from May to licccmber in ditFcrcnf parts of tiic more or less precariors by nature, they cover 
(‘ountry and Uie latter from October to May an immense area. Tlie Indian i.'onncil of 
and June. Agricultural Ilescarch has been financing the. 


nnlrrlgatcd tracts OU Ihn. per jutc is a. good 
iTop. Of rcc<*nt ycar-s, as the rcHult of the work 


re being popularised among the cnltiva- 
Control measures for various diseases 


yield of staple cot, ton-, have improved aiid also 

[lie ^ 

The (’utton Transport Act, the Cotton Binning sub-continent has the largest area under 

and Pressing Factories Act, tiie Bombav Cottoii groundnuts In the world. Madras ranks 
Markets Act (now the Bombav Agricultural ilrst. claiming more than «0 per cent, of the 
Produce Markets Act), the Centrai Provinces acreage and production, and is followed by 
Cotton Markets Act, the Madras (Cormncreial Bombay and Hyderabad. The area under this 
Crops) Markets Act and the Punjab Agricultural ‘‘^op in 1041-42 was 7 million acres. In that 
Produce Market's Act have all been passed at ylo*d was approximately 3 million 

the Instance of the Committee and arc doing tons. 

promote better requires a deep and moist soil and 

j)ro\inccs, Icgislatjion |s grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
has been enacted, or IK under consideration, Avitii and United .Provinces. The crop is grown for 


, 1+1 • -f^SHouir/urai jjcjmrt.menrs xt |r grown chiefly for export. Since the out- 

break of the Second World War, the area under 
improvements m methodK this crop has fallen considerably owing to the 
os ciurivaMon. CTir-Aia stoppage of exports. The area under linseed 

SUGARCANE AND SUGAR was 3,348,000 acres with a yield of 361,000 tons 

The Indian sub-continent which was, only in 194l-4ti, 


a decade before, a large importer of sugar is 


Sesarnum (Gingelly) is grown all over the sub- 


!« lut.') e«i.auuteu lu oc ‘i,iue>,uuu acres " .r^ „ 

as against 4,004,000 aerc.s in 1045-46 and With a yield of 414,000 tom-.. 

3,435,000 acres in J 032-33. The crop i.s mostly Tlic Cruciferous Oilseeds form an important 
grown 111 the United Provinces, Biha rand Bombay group of crops in the north of the sub-continent 
Presidency • more than half the area being where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
m the. Umted Provinces, The seedling canes of of development. The area under rape and 
high qualit 5 % mainly the ])rodnrtion of Imperial muatard, Including an estimated figure for the 
Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimbatore iiave area grown mixed with other crop Js about 
now niphiced the indigenous hard, thin canes, 5i to 7 million acres annually. Production in 
i'he. total area.s under improved varietie.s of 1941-42 was 1,094,000 tons from an acreage of 
1044-43 were estimated to 6,204,000 acres. A large portion of the crop 
be 3,3/ / acres and 3,003,362 acres represent- is crushed locally for domestic consumption, 
mg approximately 84.35 and 83 . 71 per cent. 

respectively of the total area.. JUTE 

Witii a view to improving and developing is one of the. most important cash crops, 

sugarcane in India the Indian Central Sugarcane »bre is obtained from two species of annual 

Committee has sanctioned a sum of lls. 53.75 Rr?*® Corchorus eapmlann and Corrhors 

lakhs under the five, year development scheme 

submitted by the Government of Assam, Bihar, Jute is grown in the alluvial soils of East 
Provinces, Bladras, Orissa Bengal (Pakistan), West Bengal, Bihar, Assam 
and the United Provinces. An advance of and Orissa, East Bengal contributing about 96 
Es. I,o0,000 has also been promised to per cent, of the total acreage. In 1947-48 the 
East Punjab. A high power sub-committee acreage in India (West Bengal, Bihar, Assam 
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«ii4 OHwft) wiiA (K (i.“i niilHott acres and in Pakis- 
I iviKi Beiruai) 2 million acres, tlio out- 
pat- ia*hw 17 Iddis iind ti8 lakiis bales (one 
hiilr -iiKj IP.) respect ivciy for Judia- and 
Pakistan, it- is a rainy season of Marif 
crop and is srovn broaaenst during: Pebruar 5 >^ to 
May on well pre}ifired seedbeds. Two to three 
inches of rainfall during sowing and alternate ' 
periods of Huiishinc nud rhoderate rainfall (abotifc 
one (♦r two iiiohcs every week) thereafter, 
seesus ideal for a good growth of the crop. It 
resfiorids well to weeding and thinning procos.ses 
which are usually given 2 or 3 times during the 
...growing season, ........ 

’The plants often grow t,o a height of 12 feet or 
more. Four to live inonth.s after -sowing when 
th<!y are iu flower the plants arc cut close to 
the ground. Cut jdants are tied up into bundles 
and steeped under water for retting. In 
,J2 to 25 day.s, the retting is complete ; the fibre 
is then carefully separatt'd out from tire stalks, 
washed and dried. It is then ready for various 
commercial use.s. The outturn of dry fibre of 
jute gcneraliy varies from 12 to 25 mds. with 
an average of 15 md. per acre, depending upon 
soil fertility and otlier factors. 

Quality in jute is judged by its strength, 
fineness, colour, lustre, length and uniformity. 
The types of goods ordinarily manufactured 
from jute fibre in India are hessians, satjklnga, 
canvas and tarpaulins ; certain ‘specialities*' 
for example, rugs and carpets, linoleunii hessians, 
jute blankets, etc., art^ also made on a small 
scale, Irlince the eomincne.ement of the Second 
World War, however, jute has been put to many 
new lines of manufacture in India., e,//'., sand 
^bags, union fabrics (jutc-cottou), tents, hood- 
cloth, netting, cords, etc. 

India and Pakisbin together practically hold 
a monopoly of produtd-ioii of raw jute. A ttcnipt.s 
have been made and are still being made in 
different parts of the world to grow jute but 
not with any degree of hucccps. 

Compulsory rcstrieation of jute acreage in the 
Bengal area came into foree iu 11)41. Total 
areas under the crop in ludifi and Pakistan to- 
gether during the years 1044, 1045 and 1046 were 
ijlOS, 055, 2,421,670 and 1,880,010 respectively, 
and the corres}30odi!5g yields were 6,203,205, 

If, 901,070 and 5,5.10,465 hales re.speetively. The 
average area and the yield of the crop for a 
period of ten years endifig in 1940 was 2,914,000 
acres and 8,454,000 bales respectively. 

The annual world consumption of jjtte during 
the. period i'mm 1033-1034 to 1944-1045 varied 
from 77 to 126 lakhs of bales of 400 lbs, each, 
the average being about 1)8 lakhs of bales. 
The jute trade of 1946-47 was restrictesi mainly 
on account of the short trop of that year. 

TOBACCO 

Tobac'co Is gmwn here and there all over 
Ih© mjowntry chiefly, however, in the Bengal 
lUre*, Bihar, Bombay, and Madras. Of the two 
variflies cultivated Tabacum is by 

far the more common. Maximum crops 
arc obtained on deep and moist allu- 
viimsiolli and « high standard of cultiva- 
tion Including liberal manuring is neees- 
©ary. Tb© seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the youag planw are transplanfeed when 
a^few inches nigh, great care being taken to 


shield them from thti sun till they are well estab- 
lished.'* The crop is very carcfuliy weeded and 
hoed. It is topped after attaining a height of 
say, 2 ft., and all suckers are removed. The crop 
ripens from February onwards and is cut just 
before the leaves become brittle. The greater 
Piart of the tobacco grown in the sub-continent 
is intcndc-d for Hooka ft siuoking and is coarne 
and hea-^-y in flavour. Lighter Idnd.s am also 
produced for cigar und cigarette manufacture. 
Of recent. y<‘ars there have been important 
develojunents in the production, in commercial 
quantities of better quality cigarette tobacco 
both in aiudrus and in Bihar. The area under 
tobacco in the sub-continent in 1944-45 was 

10.80.000 acres as against 981,000 acres in 
X043-44. 1’he total yield of dried leaf was 

412.000 tons in 1944-45 as again.st 363,000 tom 
iu the preceding year. Bombay i,s knoAvti for the 
X>roductloil of a good quality of bidi tobacco. 

LIVE-STOCK CENSUS 
The report on the 5th quinquennial Census 
of live-stock in the sub-continent, taken in 
.lanuary 1940, show’s that these W’ere then 
excluding United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
110 million heads of bovine cattle, made uj> 
roughly of about 87 million licads of oxen and 
22 million heads of buffaloes, 

Tor draught purposes mainly cattle are used 
everywhere though male buffaloes arc impor- 
tant as draught animals iuthe rice tracts and 
dnmper parts of the country. For dairy purposes, 
the Buffalo is important, the milk yield being 
high and the percentage of butter fat consider- 
ably above that In cow's milk. The best known 
breeds are the Hurrah buffaloes of the 
Punjab area, the Jafferabadi buffaloes of 
Kathiawar, and the Surti and Pandharpuri 
buffaloes of the Bombay Province. The cattle 
and buffalo population in the sub-continent 
is abnormally high amounting to over 
60 per cent, of the human population. The 
spread of cultivation has diminished the grazing 
grounds, insufficient fodder crops aye raised and 
many of the cattle are small, iil-fod and inefil- 
cient, Is’evertheless the best Indian breeds 
have many merits. Of the draught types, the 
best known breeds are t-he Hissar (Punjab), 
Hansi (I’unjab), Bhaganari (Baluchistan), Ncilore 
(Madras), Amrlt Mahal (Mysore), Kanhrej 
(Griijarat), Kangayam (Madras), JCherigarh 
(U.P.), Malvi (C: I.), Khlliar (Deccan), Nimar 
(East Khandosh), and Dangi (Konkaii). The 
Dangi and Nlmur breeds of the Bombay Pro- 
vince have the potentialiticrt to be developed into 
dual X)urpose breeds. The Government, of Bom- 
bay have established a Daiigi Cattle .Breeding 
Farm at Igiit-piiri (district Na.sik) for improving 
the breed in that direction. Amongst 
thebe.st milking breeds are: the 8aluwai(Punjab), 
the Gir (Kathiawar), and Bcindi (Sind), Of 
the dual-purpose (?.c. draugtif and milk combined) 
the best known breeds are IJi-ssar (Punjab), 
the Hariana rPimjab and U.P.), the Thar- 
purkar (Sind), the ICaukrej (L'ujarat), and the 
Gir (Kathiawar). 

On the Government cattle-breeding farms 
pedigree herds are being built up and from 
these selected bulls are is.sued, preferences 
being given to special breeding areas, 
to villages which undertake to exclude ' scrub * 
bulls and where gerious efforts to maintain a 
good stratn of cow are made. Once established 
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SKjeft jireus rupidiy prodtiee a snpxdy oi DAIHYIMG 

luperlor bulis l«r geiiml dMilbution and in i.c.us,.a 

tiih way the valuablo bulls ironn iJovornunent ^ India and I akistaa art fstjll iai behind otiier 
herds are used to advantage. Tiie Xireuduni f 

bull svatem is also workinj.; well in some ‘^though niany ot the Frovmeiai GavernnienU 
tracta n ,h omux, taking keen interwt in !trt 

: dovelor>mcnt. The main didiculty is the low 
iMPBAVTMr attatttv j milk productivity of the iiullan dairy animal, 

. JM Kuviwi* yuALiii which has to .be Improved by Hy.stematif 

TIjh sub-fontlnciit possesses some very scientific metjiods of breeding, feeding 
fine breeds of cattle, each breed being managcmont. FaetorH niich as the 
peculiarly suited to the area to which it is indi* <'Ihnati« conditions and tlie vastiiess of 
paoM. To mcation some, there is the heavy I the country Iiave, no doubt, been obstacles 
last Knakrej breed in Gujarat, admirably suited urilcss tlie individual dairy animal is iinprov- 
to the sandy deep rutted roads found in arrangements made u> dispose of the 

this part* Then we have the 3>angl or Kala cc<momicany, it would not he possible to 
Eherfborn and bred in the hilly, heavy rainfall iadnstry on Mound footing, 

area of the Western Ohats. Eain and water logged Most of tlm province.s, have now appointed 
conditions do not affect this breed ; imleed, special Hairy Development Odicers for dealing 
the more the rain, the better it thrives, with the prublcinspiTcotiveiy and, in the Province 
On the plateau of the 1 'antral Deccan, we have of Bombay, Go^■c^nmc^t have bcferi considering 
the Ehiilar, a light fast draught animal which plums to improve dairying on c()-o|>erative linea 
Uiiives on very meagre pastiirea and is essen- as well as through private enterprise. For 
tialiy suited to the iiard atony in country wlm h thi.s the Provinct^ has been divitled Into zoneft 
it i$ rtared, fsuoli as: {/) th<j city areas, fhatr is the areas 

. wit hin :50 to 40 miles radius of each town where 
A good de£ has been done for the miprovemeiit milk will be produced on co-operative litte.s 
^ have farms and supplied lo citie.s, (ii) tpucentrated cattle 
pedigree bulls are bred and reared, breeding and milk iwodmdng areas ’where there 
Ihese are jilaced out In suitable villages on a are natural facilities for raising the dairy stock 


SO that propss is noticed in those areas demands of milk w’oiild be met by prodmung 
ia which such work has been undertaken. In miik locally. 


addition, the Bombay Live-stock Improvement 
Act of 11)33, known as the “Castration Act" 


Ilk locally. 

If this is done it wmuld be possible to breed 


which ia intended to prevent promiscuous bettor dairy animuis iu the villages 

breeding by undesirable male stock in the villages ™ ««PPly «iilk to towns more efficiently 
has now been applied to 213 villages in the cheaper rates. 

Province, TTie different Agrieidtural Colleges have been 

, ItlmBbeenestimatedthatthenumberoi'sheep ffiSneos '^^r^vS 

in the sub-continent is fu the neighbourhood 

Ses' 'The ^ being\ione at the Indian Dairy 

aS3Rl:H‘SS:s S-™” 

EajputiniaandWestcrn India States, the annual ‘ ^ 

xn’oducliou per sh{-(>p }s eslimaled at between There is not a big markad iu the sub-continent 
3 . 1 lbs, and 4 lbs., while in t}n» rest of the Pro- western dairy jiroducts, such as cream, 
Vinces it does not exceed 1 1!). T’lu? average for butter, cheese, et<‘., although their demand is 
thewholeofi he sub-continent Is iam ighboufhood ‘‘onstantly growing, Tii I ho abHencfc of more 
of 1 .91b. |>cr sheep per year. This would indicate uiilk.^ however, and the small units of dairy 
the vast scope for increasing wool ])ro(]u('tioii. farming, the Indian peasant manufactures 
rrt ‘ . ^ butter ; Dehi, Ghee, etc., 

rtie ixnprovement. of liner quaiilae.s t>f wool purely as a cottage industry, 
has been engaging the attention of the iudian 

i'ouncd of Agricultural HestMi^di since 1933, ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

principal Details of the steps taken and progress made 
Lidian bree<D of sheep was undertaken m the in the control of disease and improvement of 
knnJh\ Madras (Ho.sur) and stock ate given In a biennial review of animal 
Bombay (Poona), and promisinK rc.sults husbandry in India, 
achieved. 

fin, 1 . 3 - „ , The control of contagious diseases of 

fi (SliYo live-stock is carried out by the Civil Veterinary 
fhu? evaluation of w;oo quality Departments in the Provinces and major 
S staffs of these departments are! 

of tin, different atiributcH by the wool fibre, for the most part, recruited from amoTi£?fh« 

■ gradtfatBT^ The’ VeSriMry cXgra ^ 

\v'J? under the Post- which there are seven, vh., one each at Xahore, 

P™srao>™e umlertakea Patna, Calcutta, BonibaV. Muther (c!p) 
by the different provinces. Hyderabad (Deccan), and Madras. Onl iS 
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U j»*; (-d lo b«: 0}K*n<‘d at .Tabbiiipore, 
Many «>r tin* colinirniS have now been alTillated 
riu'v^-r.ddes and Impart traiiiinf; up to the 
5.n';eloaf‘* standard, as u.a:auist licentiate training 
W'hieh thvy have imparted uptill now. The 
eiiif'f re, (‘hVcIj centre is the Inrliau Veterinary 
Besoareh Institute at Mnkteawar in the United 
, '.:f*eovliM5es and its branch at laatnagar, near 
Bareilly. This Institute is nmintaiacd by the 
, Qovemment of India and has recently been 
coitttderaMy expanded, tlie latest additions 
being a poultry research station and a nutrition 
lostitutf and genetics section. A certain amount 
of ri'searcii is jii»o cond«jcted at tJic ITovincial 
iVdlegM. 

fa addition to research, the Imperial Veterinary 
Beaearch Snstitute also manufactures large 
quantities of sera and vaccines for the use of 
the Brovlacial Departments in their fight against 
disease and until recently was the only manu- 
facturing centre for these products. Serum 
institutes have, however, been opened in recent 
years at Madras and Bangalore, mainly for the 
manufacture of biological products for the 
use of the Madras and Mysore Civil Veterinary 
Departments respectively. Many Provinces 
lire uow opening rlieir own vaccine and serum 
centres. 

The chief diseases that the Civil Veterinary 
Departments have to deal with are glanders 
and surra in equines, and rinderpest, foot and 
mouth disease, hwmorrhagic .septiccemia, black 
quarter and anthrax in ruminants while tuber- 
culosis, Johne’a disease and contagious abortion 
are assuming greater importance than in the 

f ast. Glanders and surra are both scheduled 
Iseases under the Glanders and Fracy Act. 
Glanders is incurable but surra can now be 
successiuiiy treated with Nagaiiol. Biis disease 


(surra) also afiects camds, cattle and doge 
and in recent years its importance as a bovine 
disease has been more widely recognised. ' 

Treatment of Diteases — Of the' diseases' 'Of 
niminants mentioned, all, ■svith the exception 
of foot and mouth disease, can now be controlled 
eitlier by, ' the inoculation of protective sera 
or by vaccination. 

The successful manufacture, of anIhmX' 

spore” vaccine at Mnkteawar ia another 
advance of great importance in the fight against 
live-stock, disease. ' ■', 

Indian poultry are also subject to several 
contagious diseases. The dreaded " Eanikhet" 
disease Is fairly wide-spread and its ravages 
have seriously interfered with the poultry 
influstry, A (diiclc-passimed vaccine haa now 
been developed at tiie Indian Veterinary Research 
institute and trials conducted in' tiie field 
have been very encouraging. Fowl pox and 
fowl cholera vaecine.s are available for the pro- 
tection of poultry against those diseases. 

The sub-continent, is protected from foreign 
iafectiou by the application of the Live-stock 
Importation Act at all ports at which the 
landing of animals is permitted. 

In addition to their duties in connection with 
disease control, the Civil Veterinary Departments 
also conduct the treatment of animals In 
hospitals and dispensaries. The Institutions 
are for the most part maintained hy Local 
Boards with financial assistance from Govern- 
ment, the professional atefi usually being 
provided by Cl ovenmient. lu most Pro- 
vinces, t,he Veteriuury Dispensaries are now 
being taken over by Goverumento 
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AEBA CtimVATEB ATO ItSrCULTIVATKB IN 1042-43 IN EACH FEOVINCB 
rhe Miaticft gimi 'hi the folhuhig tages are the latest araUable. 


Proviiices 


Arpa according toi Deduct States 

survey . j , - . 


According to 
survey 


According to vil- 
lage papers 


Acres 


Acres 


Ajaier-Bferwara 

Assam 

ikugal {E, and W.) . . 
iiihar . . 

Boot hay 

Cciitral and 

Bs.-ra r 
Coorg . . 

belhi . . . , . . ! 

Madras . . . . j 

A'orth- West i-'r( mt icr ' 
Province . . . . ; 

Orissa I 

Punjab (E. and W.) . ,1 

Sind .. .. .. 

IJiiited Provinces . , j 


PMJI ,330 
44.3u4,li80 
f»o,o7S,fidr> 
44,327, 2Ur» 
48,721.814 


1,501,330 

30,423,320 

50,078,605 

44,327,205 

48,721,814 

03,087,360 

1,012,204 

370,011 

70,030,040 

8,437,504 

21,004,570 

61,001,000 

30,207,758 

67,848,020 


1,501,330 
30,423,320 (a) 
50,078,605 
44,327,205 
48,721,814 

63,078,046 

1,012.264 

370; on 

80,011,546 

8,576,641 
20,653,021 
60,200,514 
30,207,758 • 
68,053,788 


. 880 , 960 ^ 1 


63.087.360 
1.012.264 
370.611 
70,030, 641) 


8,437,594 i 
21,004,576 
01.001,600 I 
80,207,758 I 
07,848,920 


521,984,560 


,880,960 514,103,606 


513,277,263 (a) 


(a) Includes au area of 844,800 acres of the newly comtituted district of Tirap (Frontier 
Iract) for which details for cols. 1-6 are not available, 

CLASSIFICATION OF ABEA IN EACH PROVINCE IN 1942-43 


Cuiturable 
area includ- 
ed in “other 
unculti- 
vated land 
excluding 
current 
fallows *’* 


Other un- 
Not avail- cultivated 
Provinces Forests able for dand exdiid- 
cuitivation ling current 
i fallow 


Net 

area 

actually 

sown 


Current 

fallows 


Acres j Acres. 1 .. Acres.,.- ..Acres' " .^.Ac'res ' : ,Acim~"^. 

40,981 028,752 251,528 194,469 439,600 

4,311,846 4,577,4001 37,975,114 1,869,360 6,844,800 

4,575,724 8,352,274 6,124,307 4,662,600 26,363,700 902.49$ 

8,094,580 5,099,725 817,785 5,836,406 27,973,318 ^ 284,105 

I5,835,097| 4,873,014 13,963,243 4,137,962 24,270,730 4,974 697 

331,095 359,474 16,026 154,820 350,850 .. 

I 83,002 63,664 9,599 214,446 

IS,468,3G5[ 14,116,144 31,754,090 9,348,567 31,324,380 

352,9,32 2,067,963 2,839,056 373,739 2,362,863 

2,605,676 7,097,508 3,482,394 1,274,791 6,193,552 

1,934,308 12,857,192 13,247,760 2,547,166 29,614,088 3,762,773 

709,283 12,716,917 6,2X7,978 6,961,666 5,601,915 

9, 280, 44, 5j 9,778,698 9,666,595j 2,347,528 36,980,552 

6 8,153,277! 90,579,824 93 4^32,5451 ’ 

♦Figures given in this column represent areas deOnitely fenown to be eulturabJe, , - :V' 


Ajmer* Merwaia 
Assam 

.Bengal (E, aud W.) 
Bombay 

Central Provinces Ai 
Berar 
Coorg 
Delhi 
Madras 

North-West Frontier 
Province 
Orissa 

Punjab (E. and W.) 
Sind 

United Provinces 
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Aili:A UXMIl IN 1942-4E IN EA€I« PEOVINCrU 


AEEA liUlWATEO 



By Canals . 

1 

■ 

i 




OoAwn- 

nieiit 

Private 

By tanks 

i 

By Wells 

1 

By other 
Souiaies 

T«du3 area 
irrigated 


i Aerea 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre.s 

Ajmei -MH'wara .. 



27,901 

91.988 


119,889 

AsHaiii 

228 

199,248 

1,070 

34 

410.603 

011/243 

Bene:ui ( {I uiid S\.} 

267,095 

247,417 

820,292 

47,202 

498,077 

1,886,683 

Bihar 

030,392 

1,129,379 

.1,553,090 

735,323 

3,057,844 

5,106,634 

Bom bay 

302,352 

59,116 

154,558 

025,118 

27,197 

1,168,341 

OiiUTiil Fruvin*'*-s A 
- Berar 

(fO 

1,301,139 

<«) 

190,762 

02,115 

1,620,010 

Poorer 

3,346 


■ ■ . 1,547: 


4,893 

Dellii 

31,593 


2,040 

23,005 


56,704 

Afadms 

4,098,528 

128,460 

3,035,078 

1,577,999 

24*3,331 

9,083,390 

JSforth' West Fri »n t ier 
Provineea . , 

430,276 

380,483 

2,155 

79,378 

, 69,6(50 

961,952 

Orissa' '■ . ■■ 

375,206 

55,899 

447,264 

21,467 

729,090 

1,628,920 

Fuuiato (E. and W.) 

12,109,550 

454,504 

37,517 

3,802,868 

152,590 

16,616,529 

mud 

4,289,846 

13,800 

42 

10,437 

1,279,284 

5,601,915 

United ProviaepH . . 

3,942,049 

20,784 

11,002 

5,559,799 

1,720,005 

11,206,899 

1 

Total 

[*20,48X001 

4,055,736 

0,100,828 

12^839, l)40j 

1 0/250,466 

55,734.020 


(a) XBchitied under " Private caaula 


Area under Irrioa'tion in 1942-43 in each Province 




Crops Irrigated* 


Provinces 

Rice 

Wheat 

Earley 

Jowar 
or cholum 
(great 
milif-t) 

Bajri or 
(spik- 
ed millet) 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer-MwW'ara , , 

■ ■6 

11,846 

33,232 

1,077 

410 

Assam 

590,019 


Bengal (K. awl W.) 

1,713,207 

1*3,694 

3,811- 

7,600 

200 

Bihar 

3,009.417 

342,208 

233,686 

0,701 

1,549 

Bombay 

229,667 

189,864 

8,343 

280,690 

80,274 

iCentrai PfvA’imva A Berur 

1,388,063 

74,829 

1,915 

2,450 

2' 

C'oorg 

BellA 

4,893 

' * '■ ' 

7 

25,347 

’*4,139 

* *1.003 

'* 41S 

Madias 

Hbrth-West Frontier Pro- 

! 8,007,272. ^ 

5,976 

2 

467,427 

319,284 

vince 

35,684 

381,077 

63,610 

19,556 

11,270 

Ojdsm 

1.458,020 

906 

Ptu^ab (EL and W.) ^ ... 

890,300 

,5,739,302 

3*1*6,570 

17*2,754 

8*34,591 , 

1,139,163 

1,466,064 

24,826 1 

485,456 

885,348 

Butted Frovinces . , 

557,074 

4,053,947 

2,317,219 j 

60,519 

12,511 

Tidal . . 

19,142,852 

12,305,060 

3,007,353 

1,511,233 

2,145,852 


*Iadudes area irrigated at tooth harvests. 


Arii T/iSDRR IllRtSATIOS IN 1942A3 W EACH pR 
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A»BA UNUEE PlFFBESNf CEOES CTOXXVATEB IN 1942-43 IN EACH l»KOTIKCI! 


Foob Grains 


PfOTinces 

Bice 

. 

Wheat 

■ Barley ■ 

Jo war 
or choium 
(great 
millet) 

Baira or ■ 
cimbu 
(spiked 
millet) 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

,AJ«cr-Me^^vara . . 

■ m 

22,815 

45,588 

92,987 

46,014 

■iBSAm ' ■ ■ . . ■ 

5,405,70 t 


Bengal 

23,203,900 

178,600 

135,000 

10,700 

1,200 

Bihar 

9,201,200 

1,280,100 

1,209,100 

73,300 

60,100 

Bombay .. . 

Ocntral PfovinecR ati^l 

2,112,872 

1,329,512 

16,151 

7,403,047 

5,283,044 

^ ■'■.Bemr' 

5,654,0,07 : 

2,543,831 

' 13,625 

5,307,123 

126,349 

Coorg , . . , . . ■ ■ . . 

88,367! 

BelM .. ■■ 

141 

49,450 

17,960 

20,167 

71,684 

Madma 

.Jfforth-Wwt Frontier 

10,382,419 

isiiiX 


.4^849.633 

2,658,263 

Fiovince 

35.732 

1,117,989 

194,158 

109,998 

.182,924 

Orissa 

5,035,378 

4,005 

360 

37,637 

4,799 

Panjafo 

Sind 1 

' 1,100,454 

1,139,163 

10,462,554 

942,830 

887,331 

t408,991 

1,466,064 

24,826 

485,456 

•886,348 

United Provinces , , 

7,033,644 

7,645,847 

4,217,618 

2,589,706 

3 , 940,219 

Total , .V 

70,662,022 

26,014,114 

6,879,572 

' ■ ■ ) 

21,867,075 

16,767,923 


Foop Grains 


Brovtaces 

Eagi or 
niarua 
(millet) 

■ ■ , ■ ■■ 

Maize 

Gram 

(Pulse) 

s Other food 
! grains and 
j Pulses 

Total 

Food 

Grains 


, 

Acres 

Acres 

■ Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

A|mer*Merwar» , . 


27 

69,732 

(b) 26,330 

110,361 

413.975 

Aisatn 



434 


273,950 

5,770,085 

Bengal (B. and W.) 


*6,400 

122,200 

427,000 

1,684,100 

25,860.600 

Bihar 


543,300 

1,651,900 

1,446,500 

3,947,400 

19,562,900 

Bombay . . 


622,577 

169,893 

424,548 

3,160,833 

20,528,477 

Gcntral Provincea 

and 






Berar 


14,766 

160,466 

1,068,058 

5,746,859 

20,624,134 

Coorg 


3,211 

2 


1,351 

92,931 

Beat 


1 .. 1 

1,631 

59,884 

8,805 1 

229,585 

ICftdras 


1,8*23,285 

69,902 

(a) 50,823 

6,538,444 

26,877,862 

Ftorth-Wett Frontier 







Province . , 


6' 

481,015 

185,037 

99,038 

2.405,896 

OiisEa 


254,732 

39,410 

17,472' 

693,644 

6,087,437 

Punjab {B. and W.) 


38,476 

1,301,334 

4,833,216 

1.520,826 

25,490,512 

Sind 


199 i 

3,138 

359,762 

'284,024 

4,647,980 

ITnttwi Provinces . . 


265,328 

2,433,360 

6,079,512 

6,626,817 

39,831,051 

Total 


3,567,306 

6,484,417 

14,979,042 

30,701,952 

197,028,425 


<te) ItelateB to Bengal gram, (&) Included under ** Other food grains and pulses 


Agrimiiure ■ 


Aeea Immum 


Cmm CcriTifATED m 1942-43 ih kach Fkovinct 


SeMiiirmi Bapo 
linseed (tiior | and 

JiBjili) iMgturdj 


Castor 


Otlier I Tote! 
Oil- j Oil- 
seeds [ see<ii! 


Ajmer -IV^rwam 
Assam . . « , 

Bengal (E. and W.) . , 
Bllstir 
Bombay 

Central Provinces 
and I'erur .. 

Coorg . . .... , , 

Beilii , . 

Madras 

Korth- West; Frontier 
Broviaee , . 

Orissa 

imnjab (E, and W.) . . 

Sliid, .. 

tJnited Froviaces 


Acres Acres Acres Acres j 

150 18,553* 110 . . 5 

17,701 24,330 842,006 .. I 

157,41X1 172,100 884,700 3,4001 

507,400 118,000 473,600! .. I 

50,314 195,334 12,102|1,204,428| 

;1, 033, 577! 400,781 50,7i3| 284,081 

i ’ ” 62| * ■ 9i * 8,034{ ; ’ ■ ■ 

; 2,(l83j S30,51O| 2,S45|3,3S2,126 

74! . 2.432 95, 1431 . . 

5,603j 110,858 26,441! 13.O10j 

S6,443j 84,000 .,874,027 44,639i 

10 8,046 420,225 ■ ' ■ 2 

150,794 264;269 189;930 1X6,461! 


’! I ”8,5871 

13,1()0[ 200i 

. . 35,500 

29,107 48,857 

.. -.29,203' 

:»9S,054 277*238 


18,425 19,2301 

itiaj 

25 3,09Si 

10,706 


AtTCS Acres 

13,813 
393,614 
2S.400 1,250,300 
311.200 1,505,700 
409,918 2,076,150 

270,050 2,070,013 

.”'100 . ”0,111," 

36,830 5,138,195 

l,G5i 99,310 
86,197 280,773 

'8,101 1,042,309 
3,503 436,400 

29,702 761,862 


, . .2,02-7,701 3,290,131 3,381,175 5,058,056 668, SOl} 433, 418,1, 241, SOTilS, 109, 649 " 



Condi- 

- . STOAR' . .-. -j 


Fibres 


Provinces 

ments 

and 

spices 

Sugar- 

cane 

1 

Others'* 

Cotton 

Jute 

Others 

Total 

fibres 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres , 

A'cres ■ 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal {E. and W.) 

Bihar .. .. .. 

3,922 

191*200 

27,000 

426 

44,524 

302,600 

402,900 

61, 600 

■...12,143 

31,736 

80,200 

40,900 

820,510 

2,704,100 

232,800 

50 

*54,000 

-10,500 

12,193 

352,246 

2,838,300 

284,200 

Bombay 

.Central Provfneesj and. 

Berar ; 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 
Province » * • • 

Orissa ,, 

213,194 

109 757 

1 9,595 

1,240 

1 640,774 

6,532 
■ 20,947 

105,655 

26,408 
. - 4 

1,600 

121,673 

. 77,476 
33,662 

1,224 

88,040 

” 811 

2,883,970 

3,272,504 

519 

2,209,^9 

16,353 

8,605 

23,505 

79,517 

122,788 

569 

240,385 

1,2761 

22,086 

2.913,487 

3,395,292 

' *1,088 
2,459,274 

17,620 

54,196 

Punjab (E. and W.) , . 

Sind 

United Provinces 

72,705 

3,463 

129,282 

446,988 

7,229 

1,864,766 

” 216 

. 2,319,567 
699,488 
311,486 

’ 6,356 

46,651 

'298 

■282,654 

2,366,218 

690,786 

600,496 

Total 

1,430,307 

3,436.001 

151,891 

11,837,360 

3,287,271 

809,774 

15,994,405 


Area under sugar-yieiding plants other than sugarcane. 
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Amu ITSimi!. BIPI’EREOT CROPS CULIPIVAraB IK 1942-43 IK EACH PROYIKCI 


■ Byea and 
! Tanning 
I materials 


Drugs and Harcotics 


Fodder 

Crops'" 


' f . .Other 

Indigo Others Opium Tea Coffee Tobacco Drags d" 

. . Narcotics ^ 


Acres j Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 


Acres Acres 


AJiricr-Merwjsra 

Assam 

Bengal (E. nnd \T.) . . 

Bihar 

Bombajr . 

Central Provinces and 
, Berar, ■ . . , . 

Coorg 

'Delhi 

Madras " ' ... , , . 

Nort.h-West I'’ro.ritier 
I*roY!nee' 

Orissa .. ' ... 

Fniijab (E. and W.) . . 
.Bind' . 

Dnited Provinces 


. 8,873 

14,630 
4,500 187,900 

45,000 
S7,677 2,554,880 

522 468,948 

410 

.• -' 86,274 

>2,865 872,846 

188,807 
774 36,187' 

894 4,988,893 
95 219,816 

3,010 1,604,B1S 


Total..! 55,1721 24,821> 81,8041 789,118j 99, 984!l, 058,1781 190,247110,606,407 


'♦Includes Cinchona and Indian hemp also, 


Area Ukdie Difeereot Crops CraTiVAirEn ik 1942-43 ik each Proyikce 


Miscellaneous 

Crops 


Fruits and 
Vegetables 
1 including 
' root 
crops 


I Deduct 
area 

SOV-TS 

more than 
once 


Total 

area 

sown 


Net 
area .. 
sown 


Provinces 


Acres 


Acres 


Acres 


Acres 


Ajraer-Merwara , , 

Assam 

Bengal (E. and W.) 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Madras , * , , , 

North-Wwt Frontier 
Province 

PuSab(B.andW4 I 

Stad , . . . . . , 

United Brovinc(» .. 


TosAh 


<«) Indaded under ** MisceilaaeouB non-food crops 



ArailCTTLTcrK&L STATmTl€S-^(Fmr^ m thousands of 
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for wiiieh detaila are not available. 
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Improvement ol Agricultural Marketing 


¥5 of the Importanoi of agricalttixai 
J, marketing as an aid to the geiwral' economic 


MARKETING SCHEME 


j, marketing (« an aid to the geiwmi economic Marketing Scheme was origiimHy 

recovery of the country, the Government of sanctioned for a period of five years and the 
India decided to give effect to the recominciida- , organjBation was given the ., twofold :'tas.k ....:.of : 
felons made by the Eoyal Commission on AgrI- (j) carrying out markeiing surveys and pub- 
culture and generally endorsed by the Central ughing reports describing in detail the present 
Banking Enquiry Committee pgardmg gyg^ciu of marketing of agricultural and 

marketing surveys. After coBsultatipn with animal husbandry xwoduetB with reeoinmenda* 
Proviaislal Oov^nmente,. was decided that tions .regarding the' lines' of future improve- 
the first step Bhould be the appointment of ment and (u) drawing up suilaiile grade spe<u- 
a highly quauiied and experienced marketing fications after examining chemioal, p]iysi(;al 
expert with ijracticai knowledge of agricultural and otiier comniercial chamctmstics of market 


marketing in other countries. samples of such commodities and testing 

^ ^ their working under practical conditions. 

Diraetoxate— la accordance with this , , x. x . 

decision, the office of the Agricultural Marketing AlMndia TOarkmfcing survey reports, m re- 
Adviser to the Government of Imlia frecentiy of wheat, linseed, eggs, tolyacco, grapes, 

redesignated as Directorate of Marketing and <^oiree, potatoes, milk (second edition), ground- 
fnsvMJction) was constituted with effieot from nuts, rice, hides, sugar, citrus Jruits markets 
1st 'January, lOdf), at Delhi, with Mr. A. M. co-operative marketing, lac, skins, 

Levingstone as the first Agrieuitural Marketing coconuts, gram, bananas, cashewmits, barley, 
Adviser. After more than six years of useful and goats, fish, cattle, wool and hair, 

activities in India, he reverted in 1041 to the castor seed have been published while the reports 
Ministry of Agriculture of His Majestv’s Govern- and other milk products, rape seed, 

ment in the United Kingdom. The present mustard and toria, stone and small fruits and the 
incumbent of the post is Dr. T. G. Shirname, supplement to the wheat report which brings the 
B. Ag., Ph.D. (Wal(?s), F.S.S.F.R. Econs. fLond). and information given in the report publish- 
ed in 1938 up-to-date are in the press. The 
The name of the office has recently been report on some other commodities like maiz« and 
changed into “ Directorate of Marketing and millets, sann hemp, sesamum and niger seed, 
Inspection” and it has now taken over ail the meat, poultry, mangoes, pulses, fibres and chillies 
functions of the Directorate of Inspection of the preparation. 

Ministry of I'ood. Report* — *A Handbook on the Quality of 

The Asrioultural Marketing Adviser to the ^ 

St“t is at“u^ent Wd by D?. B. a C 

O.Bc. The. technical gazetted staff consists of iSn ^ and Curing, 

an Agricuitiinal ^iarketing Adviger, a Deputy been published . 

^f/icultural Marketing Advise^r, a Bipetor of During the year 1943, at the instance of the 
InsMction, 3 Senior Marketing Officer, . I Market- Government of India, raoid marketing surveys 


During the year 1943, at the instance of the 
Government of India, rapid marketing surveys 


3 A^lstant Directors of Inap^tion werrAtolondS’in 
S?fy *’““'‘8). *“d BngUBh vegetobles (peas, beans, cabbage, 
Officers. In addition, cauliflower, tomatoes and carrots) and certain 
Marketing Adviser is assisted, important pulses ; (li) bones and bonemeals j and 
Irnm'mii *fAi‘ (^^0 India's requirements of agricultural imple- 


fl -.u insptcrors, Directorate similarly carried out a rapid survey 

persoimei of milk production and distribution in Delhi 
engagui cm quail Ij control work. Province in connection with a scheme for 

With the help of auitable subsidies from 

the Indian Council of Agricultural Itesearch, i<ew Delhi and submitted the 

the Provincial Governments establisiied similar ^ Government. In 194^ a rapid survey 

organisations in their respective areas and have, Cardamoms was earned out and the report 
in some cases, further added to their staffs to J'^^reon is at present m the press. .A aimjlar 
meet the growing demand for developmental out on Arecanuts m 194o-46 

work of a practical nature. Certain leading report is in the press. 

Indian States have also co-operated by appoint- Hitherto the All-Htdi*- Tnflrlreflnjr «i!rvev 
State^^ have ^nominafed reports have dealt with the problem as "it related 

wh&e""nf Jadln^Lef BVmS "as^’w^ll! 

xii0 Bcctjon* xii6 C80t^r«il for f/}i& DoniinFoTi of* Turfi"!! T*r> wifii if 

of their ovra. They also have to advise and ’ “““ 

the local marketing staffs in carrying opt Survays — Surveys are in progress in Pro- 

thetr work. vinces and States on several commodities such as 
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f( nii 'I'f.ucc ; fcurH?ciic, i-'t-pper and 

Kijiifi", , ji . »»nd by-produft'i, di'M 

tniitu ‘ui 1 orlniisi and wntcr-meiona, 

fr'iif an 3 /I'a.dshit* pfMflucti* r«H>t vt^nkabto, 
|tiiif.» n" 1 ("f'Vjtr, risid hnw^y and be«g wax. 
T)a r'h\an* siirw^y reports on tho 

aIjuvi a.^iQina "A HI be. insutd as goon as the 
inV(.8lij.,'.atM5ri work «« complete. i 

Arran liiive also been made to igsiie| 

a!irldi 4 <'i taUt.loFiH of uwrkethiig mirvey reports | 
Ifi lilfidiHianl for the mu of the general public. j 
Tliy tr,*«ihbilJou of abriilged reports on itillJt, | 
eo.#.>|iiTattvc marketing aiul potatoes has been ! 

MMiipIciwj, 

Sf03faf® and Trawport-’"*.! report on cold 
atomge and tramspoil, of perlsfiafde produce in 
liflhi Puninre was ptddishcd In 10:17. 'With a 
If# view to sto lying tlit* ftnomcrciai pvsibllfties of 
CftM siuragr' tritasport of porlsluihlc products like ‘ 
fruits, tH;., Ctrl am nirixetMtod tmmport trials 
were oonduotrd durhJK Ihid'-il on tavo N.W.K. 
cold storage wagons. AIMndia survey work 
cm cuki storage was nlso farrh’'*! out in part 
dilTlftK that period. In view, however, of the 
recent trannport dillltjnlties and the consequent 
ihoitagft of wagons, the experiment and survey 
oa cold fetorage Irw hud fo he postponed for the 
presMit.. A separate Directorate of Storage and 
riant Drotectlon has now been set up by the 
y of Agriculture to take up immediately 
on more iaieiwivc scale work on ordinary and 
cold «torago (construction and refrigerated 
traaaporfc. 

GRABIHG Af® MABKIHC 

In dlmwslng stops wbicii might be taken to 
Improve the gencrjil level of quality, the Eoyal 
OommUaloii thought that organised trade aasocia- 
tions 1 a finlia coald give great assifttancfj in apply- 

Ing clfeetivo pressure to secure improved quality 

from tlw producers. This view was fully borne 
out by til® preliminary marketing surveys and 
two general lines of acliofi were decided upon : 
first, the physical grading and packing of com-, 
inodlties aueh as . fni Its,, eggs, etc., on the basis 
: o.f ■' statutory stainiardB and, aecondly, the 
stauciardHflfcion of (sontriict terms for staples 
such m cereals and oilseeds. TJie former 
involved iegtslafciofi and the Agricultural 
Produce (Clrading awl marking) Act, 1937, was 
passed In February 1937, for defining standards 
of quality and snethods of marking in respect 
of prescribed grade designations applied to 
flchodulc prtidind'j. 

As a result of consjiltation with provincial 
goverumeiits and representative trade and manu- 
facturing interests, further commodities were 
added to the schedule to the Act, which now 
indndes friiiw, vegetables, eggs, dairy produce, 
tobacco, codec, hi<to and skins, fruit products, 
oilseeds, vegeSbIe oils (including hydro- 
genated oils and vegetable fats), cotton, rice, lac, 
wheat, sann hemp, 8ugar-(iane gur (jaggery), 
myrobalans and bim. The grading and marking 
rudea in resj^ect of most of these commodities 
have been duly prepared and notified. Tentative, 
grade epecitications and rules for several varieties 
‘ of rlc® and flmite l»v© also been drawn. 
Several States have adopted similar legislation 
^ ;aid ‘are applying the AGMAEK to the com- 
, modltlei ^aded in their ' areas. 

The development of trading on the basis of 
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, the standard methods of Kwuling is definitely 
S* catching on * . In the early stagen experi- 
mental grading Btatlona are operatfjd on the 
basis of prcrt'idoiial stiwidardlB ; Hubscfiuently 
the process of grading md marking la done 
ooramerolally on a voluntAry bJisi® by packers 
holding a Certificate of Authorisation Issued 
by the Agrlcultiiral Marketing Adviser. The 
I authorised packer may be the primary producer 
1 or co-operative ' society or an, assooiattoia ol 
I primary pfoduoerfi, village c.oIloofeorB and pro- 
cessors or the individual larger packer or iiianu* 
fftoturer lioldlng a key position in the process ol 
distribution. 

Standardized Grading— ** B}’’ ■ the , close of 
tfm yfjar 194d, the stanlardised grflding and 
marking of the many commodities referred 
to above was being carried out commercMly, 
by a'i m&ny m 513 packers. During 1946 alone, 
morti than Jitipees 12 crores worth of produce 
were sold under the Agrnark m compared with 
about llupeos 7 crores in the previous year as 
per details below ;— 

Coymmdity Value of quantity graded* 



1945 

1946 

Ghee 

.. 4,76,37,001 

5,05,85,078 

Butter 

. . 40 , (> 2,768 

40,46,780 

Edible Oils 

. . 4 . 8 , 86,916 

77,71,676 

Hides .. 

9 , 42 , 29,2 

10,09,050 

Eggs 

.. 17 , 41,335 

7,90,113 

Tobacco . . 

. . 83 , 08,801 

4,06,95,966 

Sugar-cane gur 

49,011 

60,988 

Bura 

446 

. 

Cotton 

. . 40,55,041 

40,19,246 

Sana Hemp 

. . 46,92,000 

61,25,200 

limits . . 

2,14,765 

2,18,806 

Fruit Products 

1,38,895 

— . ■ 

Total . 

. 7,31,28,271 

12,03,34,802 


It will inchientally be seen from the above 
statement that in the case of a majority of 
^commodities the grading scheme has held its 
own satisfactorily in spite of the abnormal 
conditions like scarcity, transport, movement 
and control restrictions. Certain commodities 
like rice, j(,tta and bura could not be graded 
during 1946. Fruit products are iiow'' not graded 
u'hder the Agmativ. as their quality 1 as been 
.standardised under the Fruit Product Control 
Order, 1946. The value of eggs graded declined. 
The number of ghee grading stations increased 
considerably in the United Provinces from 
1944 onwards as a result of a decision, of the 
Provincial Government to ban all exports of 
ghee out of the province except for a limited 
quantity of Agmark graded ghee for civilian 
consumption in deficit areas like Bengal and 
Bombay, 

At present, the grading of ghee is most popular 
in the United provinces and Bihar among the 
Provinces and in the Kathiawar States like 
Porbandar, dunagadh, Kawanagar, Gwalior 
and Patiala. liocently, the Government 
of Madras who had so far banned the 
grading of ghee under the Agmark in the province 
have relaxed the ban and it is hoped that ere 
long the grading of this commodity would 
be extended to this Province. 

Compulaoiry Omdlng— 'Sometime in 1044, the 
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13‘n!tefi Provlaee Go-Vf^rnment also fixed Idglier 
prices for A^iaarfe gtaded, iiiiiKtard oil as affainst 
the imgrarleci oil. The gradlop; output of this 
commodity, therefore, recor<lp<l a rertaln amount 
of IncreavSe but as such a premhim for the gmled 
commodity was not reflected in the price 'struc- 
ture allowed to mustard oil at c:aleut.ta with 
imports of tlie Inilk of the oil from the tTidted 
ProvliiceB w'ere directed, the inerraso in the 
graded output has not been quite sustained. 


The Egg Grading add Marking Buies were 
further amended reducing the number of grades 
from six to four in order to facilitate rapid 
marketing. That the advantages of grading 
marketaMe produce are being appreciated aO 
over the country has been recently exemplified 
by the introduetion of a scheme oY comitulsory 
grading of eggs by the Mysore city rniuiciyaiity 
witiiln its jurisdiction. An interesting experi- 


ridone correctly and in accordance with tlw Act 
tiasd.-the. Buies,. , a .special inepectomte: 

3 1 consisting of one Chief Inspect or and 8 InspectoTS 
b (including 8 Asstt. Marketing Officera tcmpOTarily 
i diverted to work as Inspectorisi l(»s been appoint* 
■ } ed at stations at Shiupur (Benares), Calcutta, 

1 1 Tizlanagram and Bombay. The major portion 
of the cost of this staif h immured from 
the trade by means of a charge of tw-clve annas 

g sr bale. The Vice-President of the iondou 
emp Association visited India towards the 
close of 1944 and dfecusBcd the schemo with 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser and the 
Inspectorate staffs 


ment lor marking f]je date of gra<iing on the 
shell of graded eggs wa=5 initialed at Belli - 
and attended with a fair amount of success. 
It has however been reef(gni.=«ed that such a 
measure c?oul(l be practised with ad\antagc only 
at the stage wdicrc the graded eggs are sold out 
to the consumers. It has accordingly been 
decided only to pursuade egg graders who' import 
eggs for grading to adopt the principle as far as 
possible. 

FiruJt, V©gefal)>le»-“StapIes .like rice and 
xv * grmied at present on account of 

*7 X subjected to rationing and controlled , 

distribution. Towards the close of 1048 an 
experiment was initiated in Madras Pro- 
vince to grade ric^' according to nd hoc 
war «3ual]ty specifications and to link up 
such fpding with the activities of the local 
Civil Supplies Department. The scheme 
expanded considerably but had to be closed 
down towards the close of 1944 due to low 
Rivals in the market of good quality rice, 
"le Department also decided recently to 
abandon the af-ta grading scheme as it was not 
TOBsidered to be of direct benefit to the pro- 
TOcers. The view has generally been adopted 
that aa far as possible the grading of com- 
mod ties, the quality of which could not be 
veritied by definite chemical tests, should not be 
ailowcd to expand on any considerable scale. An 
' .exception has, liow-’ever, been made in regard 
to commodities like fruits and vegetables, 

. ...sugar cane .giir and bnra, .when graded by prod- 
ucers organisations only. The task of assisting 
the formation of such organisations is also being . 
pursued vigorously. , 

Special mention should be made here of i 
the scheme for the grading and marliing of : 
sann hemp introduced towards the close of 1942. 
Ill© scheme was drawn up as a result of com- ] 
plamte received from the Hemp Controller J 
m the United Kingdom regarding the low I 
qtMity of exports of hemp from India. The 
scheme follows the general lines of all other ^ 
grading schemes under the, Agmark in that 
grading 18 done by authorised packers holding 
certificates of authorisation issued by the v 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern- n 
ment of India. The Government of India have, h 
by a notification under the Sea Customs Act, pro- o] 
hibited the export of sann hemp not gi-aded under T 
A Produce (Grading and Marking) fb 

Act* 1937. In order to ensure that grading is at 


all 1 As aresult of these d isciissions and the derisions 

arrived at the various ronferetices held with the 
3 -y trade, certain modif lave been n adc in 

ty the Sann Hemp Giading and Marking Eulrs, 
ri- 1942 so as to bring afjout inipro^ement in the 
he quality of the ('xported hernr* and to estaislish 
;h: a proper and acreplable corrrlal ion b<uwe» n the 
^if,. grades represented by priAate tiade narks and 
a the corresponding grade.s under the Agrrark of 
ly iSann Hemp exported out of 1 udia. The TH| art- 
Lit ment geueialiy takes the aihicc of importers 
abre ad ami the ex pollers ill the country before ' 
rt niaking any such luoditiiaMoii in the scheme. 

Tobacco . CsSiTi-' din-*? *— 'fn. the beginning of '1!)44.a ' 
conference of tot acco interests convened ai Cnn- 
tur decided that the fpialit.y of exports of ail tvpes 
of totacco from India .•should ite <ontro!led‘aiid 
that no tobacco should lie exported on consign- 
inent account unless it cordVtrrned to Agmark 
5 . specifications. Accordingly, earlv in 1045, the. 

Central Government banned under SJ 9 of t he Sea 
p Custoias Act, the export of ilue-cured Virginia, 
il fin-cured Virginia, sun-cured Natu and 
,Q Motman tobaccos to a foreign country other 
(1 TJ.K., unless it was graded under the 

Tobacco Grading and Marking llules, and certified 
as such by the Inspectors appointed for the 
p purpose. They also sanctioned the posts of 
one Chief Inspector ami S Inspectors to bo 
stationed at Guntur and other centres for 
^ purposes of quality controi. 

Later, at a conference of the trade pre.sided 
0 over by the Suiiply Member of the Government of 

0 India and attended by a representative of the 

1 lobacco Leaf Section of the London Chamber of 
3 Commerce, it was decided to extend thci scheme of 

refatricted exports to the TJ.K, also, and accord- 
- mgly the Government of India issued a 
; riotification withdrawing the exception allowed 
3* m the^ case of exports to the U. K. from the 
operation of their former 'Kotifioation banning 
* the export of ungraded tobacco. The result 
. IS that the four varieties of tobacco mentioned 
above cannot be exported to a foreign country 
; unless they are graded according to Agmark 
, specifications. The ban on the exports of 
, tobacco ■ unless graded under Agmark has 
further been extended to another tliree 
varieties, w., Smi- cured Jafi, Sun-cured 

Jutti and Sun-cured Jati Bishpath. 

The Indian Central Tobacco Committee, who 
were placed in charge of all developmental and 
marketing schemes concerning tobacco, according- 
ly sanctioned an additioi^al staff of 1 Senior Inspect- 
or and lOTnspectorsforexercisingquality control. 

The entire tobacco grading scheme is now being 
rinanced by the Committee from the funds placed 
at their disposal by the Government of India. 


6t6 
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Tfeft riilff fiwff'cstckf dl luapfctoirs, .except 
twti, siw fttAtln<u?d At (hintiir, which k an Smpor- 
iftnt viridtii^v tobarfo ceiistrc, hbA certain other 
pl«eR filtijaf.cfl fkwe to !fe, Two Inspectors 
are af rofatiada ami Trichlnopoiy 

tlif! forTB^T t'Xt’rei-iiiiL’' control over the exports 
from 'that prirt, atid the latter on the exports 
from the Hoiitherm DiKtrirts of the Madras 
Province, 

111 oPi#'f to fmlitt'i' i.Isdhen up control, two 
wwtii of Vlglfann- ImiiLftnrs h.axrc been ermted. 
Tho »clu*f3ie lias been In operation for more 
thiin two years and ha- hroinTht about a definite 
!mpro%’«;HO'ist ill tie* ipiahty of exports which is 
evldoheed hy the pmu'ral apprceaa'f J<‘ii hy foreign 
buypw In the! nift d 1C hmdnm and other con ntrles. 
It Is hoped that thi'§ srheine wiil not only 
leail to the expan'-ion of fudfa’'* external trade 
lit tcd’acco, hut- nlfri erdiancc the reputation of 
the ormntry for delivcriiijj goods in the inter- 
natlmml market- exactly In accordance with 
st&'udardft ofKratlf'a. 

Early in Jt*|4 a coiiferciire of fruit products 
inaiwfadiircrs convened hy the (Jcntral Agricul- 
tural Mask! tiuc Ih j aftnniit decided in favour of 
leglsIaMvf* atiJun f'-r htaiKlardleatiau of ralnimmn 
riimlity of fniiti products njanxifacturcd In India 
and for tlie cuftircetmuifc of higher standards of 
liyglerie and panitatlnn In the factories. The 
dfcisimi diil}’ rjonsldt'rcd by the GoTerament 
of Inrtfa and tou arris th«* end of 1045 they pro- 
wiilgatcd l-liG Fruit Froduets Control Order, 
1015, Iw'ordhiR to the order no manufacturer 
eoultl produce cm or after 1st. July, 1046 any 
itiad of fruit or vcgeiahle products in India 
withoitt iioldluR a lieeitce granted on falfllment 
flf cerfftin cojxlltious with regard' to hygiene, 
<iiiallt.y, spindllratiniL*?, etc. 

order to ensure adeciiiate control of quality 
and proper giiwllng, severe 1 porBons in the pro- 
vinces and States were authorised by the Agri- 
eiiltural Martoting Adviser to inspect graded 
.....prciduct and grading centres. The co-operation of 
agrioitifcursi, veterinary and allied departments 
In all provinces was sought for In this connection 
and several of tlitdr officers wore provided with 
the necessary authority to inspect grading 
stations and graded produce, Arrangemonts 
have also been made for controlling the quality 
of graded produce by systematically analysing 
samples collected by the inspecting staff both 
from the paehers* premises as well as from the 
!ia.Tkats, KearJy 10,000 samples of ghee and 
quite a large number of edible oil samples were 
analysed at the Central Control laboratory, 
Cawnpore, during the calendar year 1946. 
Samples of graded butter and gur are also period- 
ically analysed there by two assistant chemists 
appointe<i for the purpose. 

In the earlier stages, the analysis of atta 
gamplca was done by the Cerealist, Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur awi to a liinit.t.‘d extent by the 
Agricultural Chemist to the Government of the 
Central Provinces. In 1943 an Atta Analyst was 
appointed to assist the Cerealist at Lyallpur 
in this work. A Pice Analyst was also added 
to the headquarter staff and the entire analytical 
work on rice aampks was made over to him. 
»i»ci, however^ these two commoditiegarenow 
.rafeipned,, ,and„„,ar0..„ not graded, „mo..,„.work in .this., 

^ ®TOe«lon ia being done, Poy the puy^se of I 


keeping a vigilant watch mi the quality of Ag- 
mark eggs put In TH*lhl niarkett an Kg'i Grading 
iJemonstraior wan apivurdf'd a^a ivsulfc uf wideh 
the quality standards further iiui'Tovrd. But on 
account of scar'ity of eggs and the imposition 
of controls by the local adoilnistmflon, grading 
of eggs could not be eonfcinued in Delhi 
and this iiEnful activity ha<i to ho withheld. 
The work wonid be, however Kjoeived as soon 
as trade becomx?s free of controls. 

The exercise of quality control by examlnatioiQ' 
of samples at these- laboratories iLuturally Involves 
a certain amount of unit voidable expenditure. 
This la partly otfset by tho sale of AGMARK : 
labels to authorised packers. Tt was, however, ..; 
observed that tlie Agricuitural Produce {Grading 
and Marking) Asfc, 1937, under wdiieh ..such 
recoveries were being made, did not permit the 
levy of any further cimrges than what- the labels, 
etc., were co.st.iiig to tho Department. lo order, 
therefore, that a portion, if not the whole, of the 
inspection cost ('ould be recovered from the 
packers who were the chief bencflciaries from the 
grading scheme, tho Act was amended in about 
the middle of 1943 so as to permit recoveries on 
labels for this purpose as well as for arranging 
any special publicity with regard to particiiiar 
commodities. In the early stage.s, bedore the 
grading of a particular commodity has passed 
the experimental stage and proved Its merit, 
it has not always been found possible to get the 
packers to agree to contriluito in this way. 
Steps arc being taken, however, to make quality 
control as far as posidble self-supporting, 
particularly with regard to commodities mainly 
produced for export, c.y. , sann hemp, or commodi- 
ticB like ghee, the gr.ading of which has now 
become definitely established. With the same 
view tho Edible Oils Grading and Marking 
Rules were recently amended so as to provide 
for an enhanced rate of charges on Agmark 
labels {ind to jfroxide for the application of 
these iabel.sto bigger containers like drums and 
railway tank wagdiia. 

Exiswlsig Puiify — Expansion In the grading 
of ghee and the increasing general demand for 
graded ghee has also committed the Department 
to ensure that proper arrangements are instituted 
or existing ones stiffened in order to provide 
for an adequate check on the quality of the 
graded products. Certain new measures have 
accordingly been instituted. Firstly, vigorous 
tests have been introduced for examining 
the purity of ghee and ensuring its freedom from 
adulteration. To detect unmistakably the 
commonest adulterant — ^vegetable fat — the 
Central Control Laboratory, Kanpur, where 
samples of ghee are analysed, has been 
equipped with Fhytosteryl Acetate test appara- 
tus and arrangements are under way to install 
this apparatus at the laboratories of the 
authorised packers. The policy of appointing 
Government Chemists at the laboratories of 
authorised packers so as to ensure freedom 
from possible inlluejicca, initiated in 1945 has 
been working satisfactorily in the United 
Provinces and Bihar, The scheme is likely to be 
extended to the Central Provinces and Madras 
shortly. At a conference of ghee packers held 
on the 21st April, 1945 these measures were 
generally agreed to and the conference further 
agreed to a proportionate increase in the charges 
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levied on the graded ghee so as to make the 
scheme «eIf»supf»ortlng. 

As a further measure of improving the existing 
quality control arrangements, it. was also decided 
to divide the areas in which the ghee grading 
centres are located into aones, laeh zone being 
placed under fciie charge of an Inspector. For 
this ijuipose four posts of Inspectors have been 
^sanctioned. The luspcctors exercise vigilant 
control on tfse quality of ghee in their respective 
areas by visiting the grading stations frequently 
and by collecting cheek samples of graded ghee 
from the premises of the packers and from 
the market, for examination. As a result of 
the various quality control measures the reputa- 
tion of the pmdty of Agmark ghee is on the 
■■■iiiereasa./'" 

Owing to the fact that the Kathiawar States 
contributed a large propfutlon to the ghee graded 
iii the country it \vas found nceesary to e.stablish 
a SuJjsidiary Couind Laboratory in Katbiawar 
for doing the immc'diate work connected wdth the 
anaij'sis of jjamples. The increasing popularity 
of Agmark prodiicts baa brougiit to light in- 
genious ehorts on the partcd'uoHcrupuious persons 
at illegally imitating and counterfeiting the 
Agmark labels and manipulating and adidterat- 
ing the contents of graded products. This in its 
turn, ]ia.s demonstrated the need for strengthen- 
ing the quality control measures still further. 
In order to satoguard against th<i misuse of 
Agmark, la'oposals are under consideration for 
the enhancement of penalties provided for the 
violation of rules made under the Agricultural 
■ Produce (Grading and Marking )Act, Jh37. 

Staaiiaifdl Contract Torms—Tha ' Standard 
Contracts terms for wheat and linseed, were 
finally agreed to by the Grain and Oilseeds 
Conference, 1938, and similar terms for ground- 
nuts were settled at an informal Conference held 
at Bombay in January 1939. A fairly satis- 
factory measure of agreement has been obtained 
regarding the adoption of the terms and while 
certain trading associations have started trading 
on this basis, unanimous support was not 
forthcoming, owing partly to the existence of an 
excessive number of small “ futures ’* trading 
associations scattered all over the country and 
partly to the opposition of one or two important 
trading institutions and certain influential 
exporting and importing interests. 

With a view to bringing about uniformity 
in the diflerent contract terms for wheat and 
linseed (including the Standard Contract) 
adopted by the trade, an- informal Conference 
of the representatives of 3 important trade 
associations of Bombay was convened in 
February 1941. Besides suggesting certain 
changes in the tolerances and limits of rejection 
for damaged, slightly damaged and shrivelled 
grains, the Conference made 2 important recom- 
mendations, mz., that (1) 25 tons should be 
adopted as an alternative to 600 maunds as the 
minimum unit of transaction, and (2) that the 
Cwt. should be adopted as an alternative to the 
maund as the unit of quotation. In the case of 
linseed, the Conference further suggested that the 
cleaning charge under " Befraction should foe 
lowered. These latter suggestions were cir- 
culated to the trade interests concerned and they 
have been accepted. 


In the mm of wheat, it has been decided to 
amend the Standard I’ontnuct for wheat as 
flaahy agreed to in 1938 and thereby implement 
the abovemeationed recommendations, 

'I'Jhie Standard Grouminut Contract was 
examined at the Bombay Conference, 194J, and 
several minor changes -were suggested. These 
were afterwards circulated to the trade interests 
concerned. As regards Hand Picked Seketed 

Groundnuts (kernels and nuts in shell), the 

Contract terms ap'qed to at a Conference held in , 
1940, were further revised and accepted by 2 
leading trade associations of Ikinbay. Throe 
leading exporters of groundaut.-i lu Madras 
adopted the Standard Groundnut Contract 
from the beginning of 2942 and they have 
reported that the Contract terms have been 
readiiy accepted both by the sellers and piir- 
chasing agents and that they worked very well ' 
during the period of ad<3ption. The question 
of enforcing the standard contract terms for 
groundnuts by legialation was examined at a 
conference of groundnut interests convened at 
Bombay in Augu-st 1944 under tlic joint auspices 
of the Central Agricultural Marketing Depart-, 
menfc and the Imperial Council of AgTicultiiral 
Kesearch. The conference agreed upon the 
various terms except in regard to driage and 
methods for estimating it, and recommended 
that the point be examined by the Oilseeds 
Committee of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research and till tiien the driage clause may bo 
omitted.* It was also felt that the trade should 
adopt the standard contract terms voluntarily, 
compulsion being introduced only if the trade 
fail to do so. The question of framing legislation 
to make the adopt ioii of standard contract 
terms compulsory has been referred to Provincial 
Governments and is under their conBideration 
at present. The que.stion of introducing legisla- 
tion for regulating produce exchanges is also 
under consideration. 

Stttiniard Container*— -For most commodities , 
the containers used in the sub-continent are very 
variable in size. Owing to their fragile nature 
the contents are subject lo appreciable damage 
which also varies in extent. To overcome these 
difficulties, trials on a commercial scale were 
carried out in Madras, Tranvancore, old undivided 
Bengal, old undivided Punjab, the .North-West 
Frontier Province, Assam, Bampur State, 
United Provinces, etc., with boxes of standard 
patterns for use in transit of eggs and fruits. 
Careful records were kept of the results for 
comparing the standard and the ordinary 
containers. 

In the Travancore experiment “conducted 
during 1939 and 1940 covering about 300,000 
eggs, the loss by damaged and broken eggs in the 
standard boxes was only 0.52 per cent, as 
com oared with damage and loss through pilfer- 
age of 1.77 per cent, in the ordinary baskets. 

As a result of the experiments, almost the entire 
exports of eggs from the State to other markets 
like Madras were packed in the impjroved con- 
tainers in 1941, This was facilitated by the 
grant of suitable concessions in freiglit rates 
by the railway companies. In the Bengal trials 
the total wastage in the standard boxes was 0.6 
per cent, as compared with. 2 . 5 per cent, in the 
case of baskets. The experiments conducted 
by the Baiapur State revealed that in 3 out of 4 
containers of eggs consigned to Hainital in 
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An» 4 iS'‘.r tlw nout<‘ntH WdW absolutely 

uuiiaijUMiid, wtiile 111 ease of the fourth, the 
dftraaijfc' was only ab..)ut 1 |^er cent. Such 
reduiOioJi** It! I OH isfiy^h'a! lo^s of produce are of 
smtll l;mt even a saving of 1 ijer 

<5f4it. on tills 8i'*»}re alone would represent an 
of aoinHtUing like Rs. r»| lakhs in the 
cost of dlatritiutlon of the eggs put on the market. 
Tteie expiuiinisnii, iwwavyr, rccuived a set-back 
during 11142 owing to transport difficulties 
croateci by ths War. 

iftfitkiloa RiSgiilatinjif Marktto — The draft 
!>lli for ihi, repiihition of markets 
clrculatini by the Agricultural 3farketing 
Advisor hi the year 3'jriS formed thu basis for 
nec i-ios iry iHgislatiou in l/rovinces and States. 
Agrir.ultiinii Pro-luce Markets Acts are now in 
force in the Piitijah area, Xortli-West Frontier 
Pr iviftci*, ftiiiii, Aliiia-i, iionrbay, Ueotrrd 
Provhici -t My I ! wo in, Gwalior and dera- 
iuid and Ihv. qiicybin h nmicr eousideratiun in 
other 'Frovi'ice.i arr! Htatri where no legiaiatiou 
alrM.iy exiHts., 

The lletjiAlated Markets are, however, mostly 
in reopert of partiruUir ffuiunodlties which are of 
local importance. Fc*r liislanee, in Amraoti, in the 
€.P. tlic number of regulated markets for cotton 
Is signhleaafc. It rose from 36 in 1942 to 39 in 
1945, and the number of other agricuitural inark- 
kHs from ;i hi 1942 to 7 In 1945. Xii Madras, 
the Madras Comnitircial Crops Markets Aet, 1933 
is in 0|'H9inal-i(>!3, and ia applicable to cotton markets 
in Tirupur, Aiioni and Maudyid. to grouadnuts 
at CuilaulofCi and to tobacco markets in Guntur 
(liefericti and Besswada taluk. The most rapid 
eifmiMion in the cirgaolaafcion- of regulated 
»t fcrkot*! to'< been in Bombay during the past 
ft w yi Jirs. i H Siiid anri old undivided Punjab, the 


i problems of food admlnuHtration and price 
control would have been facilitated if a properly 
co-ordinated All-1 odia Market Kews Service 
had been In existf^mce from the beginning. 
Unfortunately, due mainly to lack of funds, the' 
Central Agricult ur/il Marketing Department 
had to rest conteut with a skeleton service of ■ 
iimited value. Similarly, except in the United 
Provinces, where a fairly comprehensive market 
intelligence service is being run under a special 
marketing staff, the arrangements in this behalf 
in -the various Provinces and States are totally 
inadequate. 

The Central Agricultural ^Marketing Depart- 
merit at present arranges for the broadcast' of. 
(1) the daily market rates of a number of 
commoditie.? at ffapur market, (2) a weekly 
market report dcaiing witli ths! fluctuations in 
pulHCd of cnmnioditii's like wheat, rice, oilseeds, 
pulses and several graded articles at various 
centres in India. During the year 1943, at the 
instance of tiie Food Department arrangements 
were made to broadcast daily the market rates 
for coarse grains at a number of selected 
centres all over India; but this broadcast was 
discontinued after a short time. The Department 
is also issuing a monthly review of prices and 
stocks relating to various coniinodities. Conse- 
quent on the establishment of the Directorate of 
Economics and Statistie.s un/ier the Ministry of 
Agriculture this work ha'j been transferred to 
that Directorate. 


Publicity for 'Agmarfe-The necessity for 
publicity for any scheine of agriculturai improve- 
ment should bo obvious. Efforts are accordingly 
being made to keep the public informed of the 
activities of the Department through the media 
«... s,. I of newspapers, exhibitions of special posters at 

f " ' f stations and other suitable public places, 

and Among tno^ Elates, Hyderabad jfy putting up demonstration stalls at the' 

ra>-‘0«3 agrioultaril and Industrial exhibitions 


abnormal conditions legiHiation relating to 
regulaie markets not inalcing the desirable 
prbgre.-}.i. It is Imwever gratUyirig to note that 
the necessity for organising regulated markets 
lias recently been .stressed by the Oentrai Food 
Advisory Council and attention of the Provinces 
and States has been drawn to the draft bill 
prapo;sy'.i l:>y the Central Agrhmltural Marketing 
OijpartmBUt in 1938 in this connection. 

A bill for the introduction of Regulated 
Markets in the Centrally Administered Areas is 
also at present under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 

The attempts at regulating the markets were 
httingiy Htrengthened and supplemented by the 
passage on the 28 Ih March 1939, by the Central 
Government of the Standards -of Weight Act, 
1939. The Act came into force with effect from 
the lat July 1912 and the Standards of Weights 
Rules, 1942 have also been prepared. The 
Xluies wiii be enforced as soon as sets of standard 
weights are ready for distribution to the .Pro- 
tlneiai and State Coverameuts, 

BroiAiwtiM . , Market Quotations— the 
dliidmlttAtioa of reliable up-to-date and accurate 
mark#! iafceiligeaoe i» aa essantiai function of the 
marketing department. The solution of the' 


tions, public demonstrations are given of the 
technique of grading by exhibiting illustrative 
maps, diagrams and charts relating to the 
production, supplies and prices and by sale of the 
actual graded commodities. A brief pamphlet 
on the '* Story of Agmark " has also been 
prepared for distribution to the public. In the 
recent period, publicity of the above sort has 
however been modest as it was not considered 
desirable to increase the demand for Agmark 
products when it might not be possible to meet 
it due to scarcity conditions. At the same time 
it was. found necessary to arrange for special 
publicity if any section of the trade in a parti- 
cular commodity wanted it and was prepared to 
contribute towards the cost. The Agricultural 
Produce {Grading and Marking) Act, 1937, has 
therefore been suitably amended to recover such 
cost. In this connection the Directorate’s 
reorganised control, arrangements for graded 
ghee in the United Provinces were extensively 
advertised in the more important newspapers 
in the United Provinces, the J3engal area and 
Delhi Province. A propos^ for the preparation 
of an Agmark Ghee nim is also under 
consideration. 

The question of setting up departmental 
AGMARK stalls was examined recently and it 
was considered necessary that their ^tablishiaent 
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ftiul nmfiini* wnuhi hr* t)fsl f.ieliitiiti'd ami tbe nf l!f.a*5?-lDK tijfm mn? In 

only It tap /\>jriaijltHral (liradin^^ ami i poi^ulfatimi wjfch tlie timiu ia fmlla Ik wmlpr 

Marltln^!) Act, lUiJT, was suitaidy aiiieiidPd, j eonHidpralion. 


l^roposals for the wurae .have .acci'^rdsn^ily been 
Biitifaittcd to the Goveiiiraiait of rjniia recently, 

DevelopmcBt of Eiporl Markets— I'hc 
Koyal roiiuiihsion on Amirull an.* aial wore 
recently the fmilaii novormneiit Trade Coiaiiiifi' 
sa)m‘r«( abroad hiive j^dotrii out fs'pealedly Uau 
ilk main olistarlc In tJrai! w.'iy of altpnjpts at 
pushiim Indian a^iriaultiirai pro'din't? afjroad wa« 
lack f)? .standardjirti ion in tlic quality ami have 
stress(‘d the nta'd ^for an oryanisnl ntfomift to 
noprotc the qnaniy of expoit»‘fl fjoods. Tin 
pirectorate of .Marketing ami inspection has 
from the hcgiTining jaid rlo-e atfenrion to thi' 
proldem, A icheme for the ^-radim; and markiu!,’ 
of scedlac exported oat of [ndla wai Initiated in 
KMI and during the period fj^on duly U4] 1o 
January 1912, 2 eon iunment,i of graded seedlac 
v/eiuhinir aij05d, 2.J91 inuumh uere sent toi the 
United Stabs of An'.eriea, Though the report 
on llm first, t msignmeid; favourable, the 
experiment luid <o tie ab;mdoiiie<i due to the 
abnormal conditions consequoiit ou tbe War. 

Complahuts about om-ertaintieR of quality 
of lac have been increasing ami there baa lieeu 
Since recently a tendency on the f art of foreign ' 
users to go in for subsii^ituteH. Proposals for 
regulating the quality of exports on the basis of i 
standard Agmark grades are therefore under 
consideration. A reference }ia.s already been 
made^ to the scheme for Aginark grmling and 
marking of sann hemx) and tobacco before 
export. Both these schcines have been 
working satisfactorily and as.si,sted in building up 
reputatioti of tiie country for delivering goods in 
foreign markets according to standards. 
Markets for tobacco could be extended to Uiany 
countries and similar results are soon exi)ected 
for sann hemp as well. 

Goat Hair, Wool — In the recent | ast, contact 
was made with the Australian importers of goat 
skins and information was obtained with regard 
to their requirements of quality in Indian goat 
skins. Similar enquiries were also addressed 
to the Trade OoinmissioncrH at iSTcw Sifork and 
London- Samples of goat hair collected from 
diflterent parts of the country were sent to the 
Indian Wovernment Trade Commissioner '' in 
Australia for being shown to buyers in that 
country. It was found that while the Australian 
merchants were generally satisfied with Indian 
goat hair, they would require it in a specially 
dressed form if they were to take Indian goat 
hair on any large st ale for commercial use. A 
specimen of this dressed hair as used in Australia 
was obtained and siiown to the trade interests 
in India in order to find out wiiother such 
dressing could be done as a matter of com-se 
before exporting hair from India. The trade 
in India felt that such dressing was not possible 
in the absence of the necessary mechanical 
means and technical knowledge. With great 
difficulty some more information was seemed 
on the point and a consignment of samples of 
dressed hair was sent to Australia for evaluation. 
The samples were greatly appreciated by the 
trade in that country. As a -result of this, 
tentative grade specifications for goat hair have 
been drawn up. These have been generally 
approved by importers in foreign countries 


Recently tun bales of ebaned anil waslif'd 
wool were collected by flit* Diruflomtu from 
Ajmer and Jmlhpwr and (Rent to ihe liufiaH 
Oovernment Trade Commis.siorior, iSi’inv Toik, 
for purposes of evalratiun by the liaurf-oiatcd 
Carpet Manufatduivrs' A-v^orlaf ion, York, 
The quality of this wool sent wa-s highly aiq rc- 
t'atf'd by the Associal io!i, J n \ It w ( J t h L mn ‘cs s 
a scheme for the giading of w<kjiI lusder the Ag- 
nail w'irhavi u to dtvelopinjL fon run riajleis 
and bringing about mprovernt'ijt In I he lucal 
quality and for the aftpointoieni of j he iiect'Shary 
Inspcctotate stall' is under 'consuh.rathm. in 
order to a^cerlain I he views of thf trad.'' In the 
Uiattcr a ContereHee of the impoflaid wool 
traders in fim country whm amvened 'in January, 
114G, a!Hl as recommerulod by rb.e ronirrence, 
an ad hod wf^ol {onnnittee vas constituted hy 
the <j!ovcniniri3t of India in order to oxaaiine the 
qiiestioi). 

Edible Niifa — ■So.m.e time in liii2 tlie Direc* 
toral.c coih’cied certain sanqdfs of edible imt?, 
such as grouridiiut.s in shell, <a-'h< wtuu.s. a'huoijid& 
and apricot stones, and seiii titeni tt» the Indian 
(lovcnmient Trade Coinuiissioiier in Canada in 
order to find out whether tiicre v^-oujd );e any 
possibility of their utilif:atimj in Canada for the 
preparation of (tho<‘olate.s, i:U\ The nuts were 
shown to the importera and were axqiroved. A 
consignment of similar samples of wool, smllac, 
shellac, cashewnuts, peanuts, almonds and 
walnuts has been sent to tho Indian Trade Com- 
missioner In Canada w'ith a view to <‘xploring 
possibilities of development of tr ade in tho.so com • 
modities. Further developments arc awaited. 
Samples of different commodities were also sent 
to the Imperial Institute, London, for exhibition 
purposes. .A few samides of Indian wool were 
also sent to the Indian Government Trade Com- 
mis.sioner in Au.stralia and ATiw Zealand in May, 
1917 for exhibition at the Sydney Show. The 
sampltvs were considered as * wonderful coilectiou 
of Indian wool varieties ’ and w'cre retained by 
Sydney Technical College as a permanent 
collection. 


As a result of complaints received from the 
Indian High Commissioner in London regarding 
tile quality of Indian curry powder and ginger 
exported to United Kingdom a scheme for its 
compulsory grading is under consideration. 
Bepresentative samples liave been collected and 
are being analysed for the determination of 
quality factors. Similar scheme for the com- 
pulsory grading of castor oil is also under 
examination and the drawing up of grade 
specifications on tho basis of the results of 
analysis of samples is in progress. 

In order to safeguard the reputation in foreign 
markets of all kinds of agricultural produce 
exported out of the country, a comprehen.sive 
Bill styled the Agricultural Produce Exports 
(Quality Control) Bill to provide for legislatioiu 
for the compulsory grading of all such produce 
has been proposed by the liirectorate of Market- 
ing and Inspection and is at present under the 
consideration of the Government of India. 

Apart from the activities detailed above, th« 
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<*» >*i u "f th MafT iiaa if dm\l with liwiKieT” 
i( ' I- ui t : .i * .« ■ f q*. B‘ -rai r-iturf. The marhetlrii; 
stAfA 'll F,' .’■rr.,?! proTinct’S are also closely 
« ixVJi foRtrol aettvitiee aod are 
fei{rir> t ■ '> f* 'rf'y nv'f.il information regarding 
ihf fevtral ai^rie^dtarai com- 

fnsjtlid' in Irjil'i for the nttc of the Defence 
a<ifv,cr3, Ths.' IJniSral ^Marketing Staff are 
Irts'^iictitly rafieti uj-on to supply information 
rig'Uiim,! f-ftichs, iJi'-^diictiuTi, prices, etc*, of 
varJouH conujsoditica to the Supply and Food 
licpartruentf) of the Cvovernraent of Indio, 
'JliO Departiiicrh also olferod material assistance 
lo the iHfcDfc Jiftrrieei hy arranging supplies of 
varlwiR I'uodstnils in f he ruilitnry. For instance, 
nererAl tlKfUSiinii aiaimds of Agniark ghee and 
Irntfer viere faift-hased hy tiie Supply Depart- 
Tiwnt for ili»‘ 1>4 fcue.i Serviois during the last few 
yearft. Urfulcfl «ggs in large numbers were 
supplied to flic Army, Internment camps, 

: "'tiospitais., etc. ■ 

. The above is only a brief sketch of the aotivi - 1 
ties , of the nmrkotSng staff. The detailed' 


accounts, given in the puhifahet! annual reptirts ': 
of the Agrleultnral MiirKcting Acivteer, show that ' 
the seheino has re<‘ord»‘d fttecidy progrcHS in spite' 
of several dlffitfuitif's bueh as lack of adequate 
funds and personnel and reluetanco and hesita- 
tion on the part of the.' trade to follow new 
methods. 

Early in 1045 the Clovf-rnmenfc of India set 
np a itfarkctiug Sub-Comi«iiteo of tiie I''olK‘y ; 
Committee Ko. 5 on Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries to examine the entire question of the 
improvement of agritmlturai marketing in ' 
India, the maintenahfc of standards of purity 
and quality, the cstabiisiirnent of wareiiomcs 
and the organisation and functions of the 
Central ami Provincial Marketing I)cpartmentR. 
Tise .Svih-C’omrnlttee liavt; '-iubmitted their Eeport 
to the Crov eminent of India which is at present 
under their omslderution. The fut ure policy with 
rtigard to agricultural marketing will largely 
depend on the <lecisions taken by the Govermnent 
of India on the various recommeadationB 
contained therein. 


^ List df til® CeEiTal Marl®tiEg Officers ani the Senior Marleling Officers 
i» the Frofiaces a«4 States : — 


j4i*— C entral MarketiniSE Staff 

A&fiMural MarMing Advmr to iho Oovern- 
ment of India. — T. G. Shirnsme, B.Ag., PIi.B. 
(Wslcff), F.U.S,, F.B.Bcons. 8 . (loud.). 

Beptiip Agrwf/ltfiral AfurMing Adviser to the 
: of /?uh'av— Dr. .,B. 0. Sen, D.Sc. . 

Senior Simrintendenf^ — P. S. 'Visvanathan, i 
B,So. (ig,). ' j 

Senior Marlrting OJfirers , — K. H. AdvaniJ 
M.Se. (AgrI.) ; H. S. Haws, M.li.C.V.S. 

Marketing Offtoers.^Tzljugi Prasad, M.A., 
EL B. ; K. N. Yaavani 

Siiperruing Officer, Grading Stations, — K. P. 
Jain, B.Sc., A.H.B,T,I. 

Assistant Marketing Officers, — S, C. Chakra- 
varty, B. Ag. ; Y, P, Anantanarayanan, M,Sc. ; 
Parduman SingJu B,Sc. (Agri.) ; E,, K. Chatur- 
vedhB.Sc. (AgrL); B, D. Joshl, B.Se. (Agri.)j 
M. B,' Ifayar, M.Hc.; Syed Ali Imam Naqv!, 
B.Sc. (Agri.); H. G. Matlmr, 'M.Sc. (Agri.); 
E,Y, 8 , Eao, B.Sc, (AgrL); II, S. Bhatnagjlr, 
B,Sc. (Agri.); V. P. Kschwaha, AI.A., LL.B. ; 
M. E. Bharma, M.A. ; It T. Kircbandanl, B.Ag. ; 
f , T. Muivani ; P. M. Idrmni, B 4 SC. (Agri). 

InspedoraU Staff {Quality Control) GAee.-— 
t, K. Shnkis, B.Sc., A.H.B.TJ., Inspector, 
Altmedabad ; V. Chandramouly, B.Sc,, Inspector, 

■ -Pttea B." "S."^ Dane. 'B, Sc., ' A.H,B.T.I., Inspector, 
HewBalhL ’ t r f 

.Maff. ^...undef . , .Smn. Bmp 
gfngh, p.gc, (Agri), Chi5’ 
f * Mnrty, Tnspector, CAleutta; 

‘ BA., Inspector, Wanagram ; p. L. 

|liikher|eeii, M.Sc*, Inspector, Shlnpui, 


Inspectorate Staff under the Tobacco Grading 
Scheme. — P. L. Tandon, ItSc. (Wales), F.B. 
Econs. S. (Lorsd.), Chief Inspector; P.B.Parthasa- 
rathy, L.Ag., Senior Inspector ; M. Hanumantha 
Rao, B.A.,' Yigilanee Inspector; E. Parthan, 
Vigilance Inspector. 

B, — FrovSiicial Marketing OBicors 
i¥«^fms.-~"S. S'. Venkatnramana Ayyar, B.A. 
B.Sc. (Agri.). 

Bombay. — T. D. ICarkhanis, B.A. (Hons,), 
G.D.C.A,, Chief Marketing Officer; E. K. Apte, 
Marketing Research OfFicei. 

TFest Bengal—JSi. C. Bay, M. Sc., Dip. (AgrL) 
(Edin.). 

United Provinces . — Shri Earn Singh (Food- 
grains). 

East Punjab . — Pritam Singh Diol. 

Bihar.— A. K. Sarkar (Asstt. Marketing 
Officer-in-Charge). 

Orissa — D. Chottray. 

Central Provinces — E. IST. Gadre. 

. C.-^ll^Bnor Admimslratioas.. 
Afmer-Merwara . — Officer-ln-Charge, Market- 
ing Office. 

Coorg. — P. M, Changappa, Dip. (Econ). 
C, H. D. (Meeh.), 

Delhi. — ^AsEtt. Registrar, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, Delhi. 

D»— Statftt MaAeting Officar® 
Etfderabad.—B&i Moidndra Bahadur. 
Mysore,-— M. D. Venkata XJrs,, B.A. 

Patiedij.— "S. B. S. Harehand Singh, L.Ag, 
Bhopal— i&mil Mohd. Khan., BSc., LL.B. 
Baroda.—Dx. M. J . Patel 
Gwalior,— E, Jatar. 

Economic Asaiatant, (name not 

available) 

Jodhpur, — B. S. Kishen Purl, B.A,, DD*B, 
Bikaner . — The Marketing Officer, (name not 
avauable) 
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mdian Council of Agricultural Research 


I N' of their llofiort, the Royal Com- 

m Agrinnltiiri* In India held tW agrl- 
cnltiiral researoli in the sub-continerit was« 
still ill its Infancy ; tliat however effieienfc the 
organisation which was built up for dcinoustra- 
tion aiul propa^^anda it could uot achieve a full 
measure of sueesH unless it was based on rcRcareh; 
that lack of eo-ordlaation in agricultural research 
had prejudicially ahected progress ; that there 
was a wide field open for tha eo-oporatlon of 
the Central Government and of Frovincial 
Governments in regard to agricultural research : 
and that it was the duty of the Government 
of India in the discharge of the ultimate reaponsi- 
hility for the welfare of the vast agricultural 
population of the cfuintry, to advaiice research 
In every w’ay possiblo without ciicroaohing upon 
the functions of Provincial GovernmentB In 
that sphere. 


The Eoyal Commission, after discussing t!ie 
possible methods by which closer coiitaet might 
be established between scientific investigators 
working in the Imtitnlions under the Central 
Government and investigators employed under 
the Provincial Governments, recommended 
the establishment of an Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research to which the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Instltuidons and the 
Provincial Agricultural Research Institutions 
would stand in exactly the same relation. 

In the late Department of Education, Health 
and Lands Resolution No. 826-Agr., dated 23r«i 
May, 1929, the Oovernmont of India decided 
that the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research should be registered under the Ilegiatra- 
tion of Societies Act, XXI of 1800, and the 
Council was accordingly registered as a Society 
under the provisions of that Act. The name o“f 
the Coimcil has since been changed to '* Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research and its work 
is now limited to the Dominion of India. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture en- 
visaged fclmt the primary function of the Council 
should bo to promote, guide and co-ordinate 
agricultural, including veterinary research in 
the sub-continent and to link it with agricultural 
research in other parts of the Empire and in 
foreign countries. It. shoul<i make arrangements 
for the training of research workers, should act as 
a clearing house of information in regard not only 
to research but also to agricultural and veterinary 
matters generally and should take over the 
publication work which was being carried 
out by the Imperial Agricultural Department'. 
In the light of the experience gained dixring the 
years the Council has been in existence, it 
has recently been decided that the Councirs 
functions should be enlarged to include work 
connected with the application of the results 
of research to field practice and the Council’s 
function is now to undertake, aid, promote 
and co-ordinate agricultural and animal hus- 
bandry education, research and its apxdication 
in practice, development and marketing in 
India by all means calculated to increase 


scientific Imowledge of the subjects and to 
secure its adoption'In everyday practice, 

The Commission recomraenfied that the 
Council should be entmsted with Gie admiiiistta- 
tioa of a non-lapsing fund of Its, 50 laklw to 
which additions should be Uiade from time tO' 
time as financial eoBflitions pi.Tinilted. The 
Government of India tleeldcd that an initial 
lump grant supidementcd by a fixed minimum 
grant annually should be rnadci to the CounciL 
They decided that the initial grant shmild bo 
RS.- -25 lakhs of which' Es. IB lakhs would be 
provided. in, the budget for .1929*30 and from 
the: next, llnandal year^ onward the annual 
recurring grant wouUl be fixed at Rb. 7,25 lakhs 
per anmim of wbii.di Rs. 5 lakhs would “m 
devoted to the furth<‘ranc'c of the scientific 
oVijecta of the Council and the remaining 
.Es. 2.25 ■lakhs to the cost of its staff and Secre- 
tariat. In 1940 the Agricultural Produce Cess 
Act was passed under which a ce.sr- of I per cent 
ad I'fthrem on certain commodities was levied 
for the purjxiBe of providing funds for carrying 
out the general research programme of the 
Council. The proceeds of the ce^s were expected 
to yield in a normal year about Ks, 14 
lakhs. 

ComtitMiioa~-As regards the .constitution: 
of the Council, the Governmonfc of India decided 
that the Council should be divkh.-d into two parts, 
a Governing Body which would have the manage- 
ment of all the affairs and funds of the Coimcil 
(subject to certain limitations and an Advisory 
(Board the functions of which would be to 
examine all proposals in connection with the 
scientiflo objects of the Council which might 
be submitted to the Governing Body. 

The Governing Body of the Connell consists 
of the Member of the Oovernor-Gcnorai’s Council 
in charge of the portfolio of Agriculture who is 
the ex-otfieio Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, 
t.G.A.R,, the Ministers of Agriculture in the 
Provinces, one representative from the Council 
of State, two represtintatives from the Lf'gislative 
ABsembly, one representative of European 
biiainess community and one representative of 
the Indian business community, two representa- 
tives of the Advisory Board, the Secretary to 
the Government of India In the Department of 
.Agriculture and such other persons including 
nominees of States as may be appointed 
from time to time by His Excellency the 
Governor-General. 

The Advisory Board consists of the Yice~€ha!r- 
nian of the Society (es-ofiicio Chatrman)tlje Agri- 
cultural and Animal Husbandry Comm "s, -*1001 ts, 
the Directors of the I.A.R.I., the I.V.Il.Land 
the Indian, Institute of Science, Bangalore, the 
Directors of Agriculture and inembcrB of the 
Society representing the Provincial Veterinary 
Departments of the I^rovinces, a representative 
of minor administrations, a representative of the 
Forest Research Institute, a representative of the 
Co-operative Department, a representative of 
the Indian Research Fund Association, four 
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ri'jr< HhfaU'vf < n( Inflhin V i.nvruitm, a lepre*. 
h»*3itai;v«' if Hie luiSl’in T* a Association and 
tlii* I'yStrii I'l'UitiTs.* As'i^'oclation of Sontbern 
iii.llu, fi } rt'M'utu'lCfs of tiw Ail'india: ■ Cota* 
modify i^ursaiilfrerH. fcr^am nominated aa 
inmid ' rs r»ii li'tt ground of sdcntific knowledge 
or olfa-r fi’jaiiik-atkMiH and such other 

pcfions tarlridiiij.; nominees of States 
as may Im ajijwonted from time to time by His 
Ejo-tdlt.'iiey the Govcrnor-Geiieral. 

P©»o0«ti«*-Afe pTcaent the fodowtag States 
Wf ailll'iat4?c! to the Council, viz. — 

Hyderabad, Jify.-orc, Travancore, Bhopal, 
C'o.'hiri, Kiodrralr, Baroda# ilwalior, Bikaner, 
PjafcWa and Jitlpur. 

Offiem of tlm Coumil : — 

€hnimmn.---Tim ITonoaraWn lalramdas Daulat- 
; :B,A., BB.B. 

yi€Ba)imirman.-^Sudnt Bahadur Sir Datar 
Singh. , 

Baliadur S. C, Sark&r, B.A* 

Aerkuiiiml Baiiadiir B# L» 

SefcM, 'BAA. 


Animai Embandr^ CommUsiomr.-^'R&l Bahadur.. 
F. N. Kanda, M.Ii.C.V.S* 

Afiskiant Apfieuttutal C'om.wfesioncr,— -I. .B. 

.- Clmtterjl, M.Sc. (Agrl.), ;L.Ag. 

AMuiani .Animal Bmlmniru CmnmWmsf.-^ 
H.'K. laO, B.Sc., M.B.C.V.S. ' 

StatisHeal ' Aiviser.-^^'Bt. F. V. Sukhatme, 

B.SC., Fb..I). 

StatUiidan {Ai^fimUuT€).-^'V, D. Tlawan!, M.A. 

Statistidan. (Animal Musbrnirp ' .B. ■. 
Boy, M.A. . 

Slai'kt-ieian (Tmininfj). — B. B. Ifiirsla, M.Sc. 

AffT'kuUufal MarMina Adnser.—Bx, T. G, 
Shirname, Fh.Ih 

As.ddant Seerdarj/. — H. C. Tlmpar, B. A, (Hons.) 
Reaidrar, Central Herd Book. — K, P. E. Kartha, 
B.Sc. 

Bditor^ Cmncil’s Journals. — Br. tJ. H. ChatterjS, 
B.Sc. (Hons.), M,Sc., ■ B.Ph., B.Sc., B’.ST.A. 

Chief Superintendent.'-^'B. S. Bftsarathjl, B.Sc. 
(Hons.). 


Imliaii Insliliite of Sugar Techisologyi Kanpur , 


; ..' The Indian Sugar Committee of 1020 recom* 
mended inter alia the establishment of a 
Centra! Besearoh Institute as necessary for tlie 
proper development of the Sugar Industry. 

The recoinmendation of the Sugar Committee 
Ttvas accepted, anti the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology Mns started at Kanpur by the 
Oovermneut of India on 1st October, 1936, 
to carry out. research in the diifcrent branches of 
Sugar Technology and to help the Indian Sugar 
Intiustry in various ways by rendering technical 
assistance to Sugar Factodea, by training students 
in all branches of Sugar Technology, by providing 
short term courses to technical men already 
engaged in the Industry, etc. On the 1 st March, 
I94S, the control of the Institute passed to the 
Indian Central Sugarcane Coramittee, formed by 
resolution of the Governor General in Council 
and registered under the Begistration of Societies 
Act XXt of 1869. The Committee is constituted 

t members from every section of the Industry, 
cane growers, sugar manufacturers, sugar 
merchants and Sugar Technologists. 

The Institute is financed by grants from the 
Snjgar Excise Fan4* 

The work of the Institute has been organized 
under two broad heads, (a) offlice work including 
general administration and (d) research and teach- 
ing. The former includes the technical, the 
statistical and general sections; the latter 
eonalsts of three main sections — Sugar Technolo- 
»» Sugar Ingiiaiering and Sugar Chemistry, 
wm ImI cotapdsing of Sugar Chemistry,' Organic 
Cteemlitry, Physical Chewstry and Mo-ChemiB- 


try. The laboratories are well equipped with 
instrumente required for research on sugar and 
allied products. Attached to the Institute are 
the Experimental Sugar Factory, workshop. 
Sugar Engineering and Chemical Engineering 
laboratories, Sugar Besearch and Testing Station, 
Bilari, Bureau of Sugar standards and the 
research scheme for the manufacture of sugar 
candy in India. 

The functions of the Besearch and Testing 
Station at Bilari are (i) testing of existing plants 
and processes in use in the open pan industry, 
(n) nndertaking research work for introducing 
improvements in the plants and processes, 
(in) giving demonstration of new maemnes and 
improved processes. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee have since 1946 constituted 
a gur and khandsari sub-committee for advising 
on, the lines of work to be carried out at the 
Besearch Station. 

Technical Assistance— Apart from the 
technical work under the Sugar Production 
Buies (1035) technical assistance and advice on 
various aspects of the sugar industry are given 
by the Institute to sugar factories, private 
parties and provincial Governments within 
the Indian Dominion and the States acceding 
to it. The Institutig endeavours to meet all 
technical requiremehts of factories so far as 
its staff and equipment permit. The more 
imMrtant types of work which the Institute 
undertakes for rendering technical assistance to 
sugar factorie# are <«) advice to promoterB of 
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new factories* (b) advice relating to axteMlona 
and alteratioiis of existing factories, (c) advice 
fdMIiig to improvements in working of plant, 
(d) advice relating to improvements in manufac- 
turing process, (e) technical control of manu- 
facturing operations (/) advice regarding working 
expenses and cost of praductioii, (p) investiga- 
tions into special problems and (h) analytical 
work. V 

The sugar Trade Information Service tmder 
the control of tiie Director is run to meet the 
requirements of the sugar trade and industry in 
■■India.' ■ ■ . ■■ ■ 

The scope of the vrork of the Institute was 
brought to the notice of all persons interested 
in the sugar Industry through a booklet entitled 
■" Functions and Activities In order to estab- 
lish and maintain contact with the sugar factor- 
ies and enable them to be in toucii with research 
work carried out at the Institute and develop- 
ments elsewhere, arrangements have been made 
for issuing brief bummaries on matters of techni- 
cal Interest under the title of *“ Sugar Notes 
Description and results of various e.vperirnentai 
and research work carried out in the Institute, 
are being published annually in the publication 
entitled *‘ Scentific Reports of the Indian 
Institute of Sugar Technology 

The Institute trains a limited number of men 
every year and gives them a thorough and up- 


to-date training in their re.'^ective suMecte. 
Prw most couraes, a period of factory training 
is an esflentM condition for the grant of diploma 
or certiftcate. There are six regular courses 
of training for students desiring to qualify for 
technical posts in sugar factories, w., I’eilow-* 
ship and AssociatosMp courses in Sugar Technolo- 
gy and in Sugar Engineering and the Sugar 
jSngineering Certificate Course, the Sugar Boilers 
Ceitiflcate Course, Beside, facilities are provided 
for men already engaged in the induitry to have 
the necessary technical training during the off- 
season provided they have tiie requisite educa- 
tional qualifications. The off-season courses 
are (a) Chemical Control, (51 Bacteriology, 
(c) Pan Boiling, (d) Fuel and Boiler Control, {«) 
Statistical Methods (for research students), 
(f) Statistics ffor sugar students), (g) Milling 
Plant operation and edntroL 

In order to afford adequate facilities to the 
Sugar Factories in India for selecting properly 
qualified staff and at the same time to reduce 
unemployment amongst the educated tecimicai 
workers in the sugar industry, the Institute 
maintains an Employment Biireau which collects 
authentic information about the qualifications 
and experience of those seeking employment 
jin the Sugar industry and makes it available 
i free of charge to factories on receipt of enquiries. 


t!jv<‘ }!i»' sii-iiiui »Uon ah atlcfitiatt-! aijd 

I I'lUuni'Mi dirt, Ht‘* Imiian ihhscIs 

t!! i!*' r>f'Si's*' tirr ifHiii pniffiuduuii bj’ 10 

Hiillloii t*-hs a w.ir, aru’oriiln:; to tho Pood 
(4rai<i raiscy which, under the 

difiirfttnji! i!i|’i of sir Tltakurdas, 

w*w 1h( ond of 1947 to 

iis\odi}4itf t!i* cuiuitrj, a rwiiiiroiiient^ and make 
RHoiiinc ic]ali«*ir» Sui ^toiicy diuliU the nc- 2 it 
tHc y*i(r>, 'ii.c t'nuii'ilrt*! roiiitod ont that 
sm thi} bi; i < of a ( « n al rulion ot IfJ and Id ouaceK 
per })cfH(in prr daj for rarei and urban popula- 
tion re^p^■ctivc!y, tlM> ruuiitr> required 44-4 
liiililoa loic- «i iirain u ytuir. Total turoduction 
Ir !Jb*U Willion b.tjw, leaTin'4 a idiortage oi 4 '5 
tun,-; whirh duc^ sed, howos'cr, allow for 
an iidoduate and ijaiaucct] diet. 

The ('oniajinco'% aiiuhsl4 of the* situation 
fiihoWiJ that iht* n^ud suppl:r of llio Indian Cukni 
has nut bt'CTi cundderaMj' alfoctod by the 
partitioned the i-uuhiry. T'nuui^h the Faldstan 
provineon (u' bind mxd the West ranjal) are 
major fund ^rain produ-'cr,';, rheif hnrpliises have 
to be olbot Ri^ain^t tlu* deileits in the iShVV.P.P. 
.■'and £aflt lierif^ai. ■ 

FOOD COMMITTEE HEPOET 

Wliile fritieisjmr tlio phortcomings of the 
‘'f4rowMor<’ Food" campaigns initiated during 
the last war, Iho Fof>d (irniu Policy Committee’s 
■«TOmmcndatii*nsi'oi* sluppiug up cereal produc- 
tion by in million tom- in i h<t next live years roUed 
on nmeh the safsio inetbodH -riiore irrigation, 
more cultivation of wn.'-fo la mis, more manure, 
Imdfcer secfi and the fonuallon of a Central Eariid , 
lledamation Crganiaatiufi with a eapit-al of Es, hO 
crurea hub.^erihrd by ihe Central tioveriunenfc. 

Directioii of food production wouhl be in the 
hands of a cnitral board of Agriouirural Plan- 
ning on winch prounrr;;i and states wouid be 
represented. Agrieultiire wcis to remain a 
provineial subject, thou.ih the rcnponsibility for 
feeding the eouutry reste.d with the Centre. 

These plans were put i'orw'ard at a moment 
when it Bcemad us thmigh tlie fttod crisis, through 
which India had been pubsing since 1942, was 
easliig. In December 1047, the Govermnont of 
India accepted the Food Grain Policy Com- 
mitteb’ti preiitiunary rccoimnendafcion that there 
.should be gradual decontrol of cereals and 
iimitatkm of imports. To this end, governmonta 
of ppo%iiic;6.s and states were advised to reduce 
their conimitmonts under controlled distribution 
and rationing. They w^ero left free to devise 
their ow'n moans of promrement and to hx their 
own prices. In order to encourage production 
ami procuronient the Central Government pro- 
mised to pay a l>onu.s of eight annas a maund to 
’ every pnjivincial grivernment for grain procured 
inside Its territory and an additional eight 
annas for every maund exported. This bonus 
Intended w cover any Iosbcs incurred in 
^ distribution and expenditure on production. 
ttMift stops were taken in the holief that de- 
would teaks £t possible for hoarded 
grain to come to market, During the first six 
teonths of the wised policy it seemed likely 


that the experiment would ho a sticcpsa. Cer- 
tainly there was uoue o( the chaos which the 
critics had experded . For example, the complete 
decontrol of sugar saw a doubling of its price, 
blit no scarcity^ 

Kural rationing ceased over large arras, but 
at the teiddie of 1948 there w’us no .sign that the 
12-oiince ration in the larger towrus of the dclicit 
areas could be aliolished or nvm increased. 
Bluch, however, <icpondcd on the results of tin' 
194S monMOon and on the continued ilow of 
imports. 

India’s food thus continued to bo adminisstered 
more or lc.s.s on the lines laid down in 1943 by 
the Ihjod Grains Policy Committee which, after 
♦u’iticalij' examining each area’s production, 
imports and oxiMn’ts, evolved a Basic Plan of 
procLircinent and distribution, supplemented by 
ltei)(#rte of one million tons of grain a year, plus 
a butter stock of half a teillion tons. This 
annual import target was not reached, till after 
war ended. 

. A CEITICAL YEAR 

During 1944 and 1945 the extciibion of ration- 
ing, flrKt pioneered in Bombay in 1943, ac- 
compaiiied by good crops, prevented the develop- 
ment of serious crisis. However, hopes that rice 
imports would be resumed very .soon after the 
Far Eastern War emied .failed to materialise 
and a iteor crop in India made 1949 a critical year 
and both ra.tioniiigaiid crop levies were extended 
in many parts of the country. Early in the 
year the starifla rd cereui ratbm "was reduced to 
12 ounces a day and by February scarcity areas 
had beoii annoiiaccd in the Bombay Deccan 
and other southern areas, India .sent a Food 
Mi.ssion to Lomioii and Wa.shmgton in an attempt 
to secure better imports than the totally in- 
adequate. allotiuf-nty made by the Combined Food 
Board. Main shipments of food were wheat 
from Australia and' mostly coarser grains, from 
the Americas. A ray of hope came when rice 
lx>ga.u to arrive from Burma and Indonesia, 

m PRASAD’S PLAN 

Towards the end of the year Dr. Bajendra Pra- 
sad, the then Minister for Food and Agriculture, 
said in a review of the situation that a further 
cut in cereal rations might be necessary to tide 
over the country tiE the Mari/ harvest. Grave 
difficulty had been experienced in obtaining 
supplies from overseas and there had been a 
serious shortfall in the arrival of promised 
shipments. His review was not altogether well 
received, owing to an irainession that Central 
Government officials had not exerted the maxi- 
mum amount; of pressme to obtain overseas 
supplies, and that provinces with surteuses were 
holding urmec>e<ssarily large reserves. Owdng to 
Ixigh prices of imported food, the Central Govern- 
ment spent Ba. 15 * ,5 erores on subsidising the sale 
of imported food during 1946, 

The year 1947 opened with prospects of severe 
shortages of both wheat and rice owing to the 
failure of the Man/ and mdi crops in 1946. 
To some extent this gloom was offset by the 
allocation of 410,000 tons of rice to India by the 


Food 


Intoraafeifmai EmcirgfMHjy Food Coimcil, 
tJu' bulk to come from Burma. l>r. Prasad put 
torTOrd a five year plan for botter agricultui’e, 
Intended to wipe olf India’s amraai deflclti of 
1*5 million tons of cereals whieb was expected 
(o increase to 7 miilioiiR by 1051. ilis aim wag 
to raifio average production from 10 maumh an 
acre to il| nniimds. Approslmatoly 17*0 roiliion 
peojde were giiltjeot to (‘(sreai rationing at the 
beginning of the year. 

In May, it’ was anuoiinced that India had 
demanded 4 oiiliioB tonn of careate from overseas. 
It. W'UR chtimated tiiat the (’ontral India wimat 
crop iiafl mlfaml a million tom damage due to 
rust, and that there had henna total delieitof 


j 2 million tons on the khatif orop and the mma 
amount on the rabi crops. IThl® state of affairs 
I necessitated reductions in the proportions of 

I wheat and rice available in rations In many 
areas. 

Though a period of acute ghortage was ofllclaEy 
j expected in the lat-ter half of the year, before the 
' kfmrifcTop came in, it also became apparent* that 

I I here were considerable supplk.s of grain available 
I wherever an open market enabled it to reach 

consumm. In view" of this, the Bxiitcd Fro- 
; vineeg Crovernment lifted rationing from If* 

I towns in July. Eventually the increasing 
; pressure of un-offidal supplies caused the Contra! 

1 (h^vennncnfc to introduce their dtMX>ntrol policy. 


Famine 

Food pr+'niucl'.ien in the sub- continent ImsiThat is only a brief list. IMwecu imo and 
through th*“ ages ptM'indically failed to meet the 1750 there -were 14 major famine® about which 
needs of the people. The siib-contiftout's little is knemnn,. ' 

history has cojiM/qucutly be*in punctii.'ited by m ^ , :a 

disastroiu imuu. tlo* wor.t ui whirh have Idliod . these famines %vero those already 

millionB of pf,opl '3 and left wid«^ tracts of couutrv f Practically the whole of the food pro- 
desolate. I'amiues mav be said to .arise when was dependent on tlic vagaries of the 

large groups of petvple fall to produce enough food Internal wap were common and 

for their own needs and, lack the means of hbtain- coupled with them were widespread 

ing it from other sources. Such conditions may trade dislocation and general devaata- 

be precipitated either by Buccessive failures of coraniumcatioris ot the 

the monsoons, on which four-fifths of the sub- aiid pwMfcieth centurip were not 

continent’s agriculture depends even today; 

by natural disasters such as floods or earthquakes . Betw’een 1838 and 1890 there 

or by human agencies such as war and 

market speculation. Ibol were in the b.P. In 1838, 

Meronces to famine are fonnd early in the Tisoi rS wrnroSiS 
BUb-oontlnenfs histor,-. Little is known of tliese “ provnltd m time, 

early disasters ; details are based on tradition and "ftrirTTif iMinT aiw v&iJtxvtc 

until late in the eighteenth century such visita- . »vUIii iWlBAN rAMIWfc 
tions were regarded as natural calamities wliich famine, .in 

man was powerless to prevent. The first definite o 

outbreak known to historians was in 650 A.B, people I he Bengal Ooveru* 

when famine raged throughout the country. was slow In appreciating the need for 

There was another scries of famine in 941, fn the area 

1022, and 1033, when whole provinces wore oi prodigious quantitie.®. liurty-hve million 
depopulated and men were driven to cannibal- ^ 

lam, according to tradition. The years 1148-1159 day) at a cost of Es. 95 lakbs. 

saw almost continuous famine. In 1344 famine ^hebwrtaity wasvery lieavy, andit Lsesti^ 
was rampant in Upper India. The Emperor 

Muhammad Tughlak was unable to obtain neccs- Orissa alone. Ibis was followed 

series for his own liousehold and ordered the 

evacuation of Btahl’a population to Bcogiri lu.^eatera India of 1868-70 The latter famme 
(modern Daulatabadt in the Beccan. From inti-o^ced the BUfo-wntment to 
1390-1407 the Bui'ga Devi famine devastated the diatmguiBhing 

Deccan and so reduced the population that land |^^*^tweof the famine of 1809-1000 ; it is ^timatea 
went out of cuIUvatioa for years. The vears of a total popidation ot a mUlm 

1595-08 Haw famine in the north ^ haif inMarwar, one million migrated. There was 

The Gujerat famine, one of'tiie first about 
%vhich precise details have survived, broke out 

iShlbitotFTn “lesf **a%S “’Schart “wo ye»ra W 

reported that only .11 o£ the 2kj families at fo ? tmlnlS^ln'thB^Pmtab^ The tIS* aSI 
Swally had survived. mImO sqrS mUes 

In 1769-70 ten million people (one-third of the lation 68,600,000. Warned by the excessive 
yiopulation) are estimated to have perished in a expenditure in Behar and actuated by the depir© 
iamino in the Bengal area. In 1783 came the to secure economy, the Government relief 
Chalisa famine in the north, folio'wed by the Boji programme was not successful. The excesii 
Bara, or Skull, Famine in the Beccan in 1790-92. mortality in this famine is said to have been 
The Bara is reputed to have been the 6,250,000 in, British territory alone. Through- 
severest famine ever known in the sub-continent, nut British India 700,0uu,ouu unite were relieved 
It extended over Bombay, Hyderabad and the at a cost of lls, sj crores. Charitable contrl- 
northern districts of Madras where relief works butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
were opened, the first of their kind in the country, aggregated Efk 84lakhs. 
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THE FAMINE CODES jto be given oa aa unprecedanted scale. A\ 

, ' ' * *,. * of July, 4,600,000 persons were siiB- 

riv perted by the State, Bs. 10 crores wem 8|>eat 

8c#it!!.|fcy,<}| ijlaeiflisiclau on an organised .basis. relief, and^ the total cost waS' estimated ' 


aecewlty.of placing r. . _ ,, -.. ,.. ,. 

The hftst great It'amlac Coiiiiolssion which sat 
irodcr thi: prysldency of Sir Jiiehard Strachey, 
elahoratcr, the Fartiino Codes, which, amended 
to titeid latfT fxiHTlcncc, form the basis of the 
faojlne relief system today. They recommend- 
ed i'll tliai empJoynnnit' should be given on the 
relief wottelo the ahle-bodted at a wage suffi- 
ciwit for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a awltahltt task; and (2) that gmtnltous re- 
lief ghniihi he given la tfielr villages or in poor 
honaes to tliose who arc anable to W'crk. They 
recommendt'd that the food sutpply should be 
lift to private agency, except where that was 
onBifiml t.o the demands upon it. They advised 
that the !»nd-ownlng classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general snspenslons of revenue 
to proportion to the crop failnye, 

.T’rovineiid coties were drawn nj), and were 
teste<l liy the I'atsiinc of 18tHI-07. hi that disaster 
607,000 square miles wercutktcted, with a popula- 
tion of 61), 600, 1)00. The numbers relieved ex- 
ceeded 4 J)00, 000 at the time of greatest distress. 
The cost of himiiie relief was hs. 7|- crorea. 
lievenue was remitted to the extent of Es. 1| 
crores, and loans given aggregating Es. I4 crores. 
The charitable relief fund amounted to about 
Bs. I-| crores ; of w’hich lls. li crores were sub- 
scribed in the United Kingdom. The actual 
famine mortality in British India w'as estimated 
at 750,600. The exjieriences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that feiie success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
.. expense was niodmte. But before the Local 
Oovernmentij had been given time to digest 
the proposals of thlf* CommissioB, or the people 
"to' recover from the shock, the great famine j 


at Its, 15 crores. The faiuiiio w^as also marked 
by a widespread acceptance by Indian States 
of the duty hitherto 8hould.e.red by .the Govern- 
merit of India aione~~the supreme respon- 
sibility of saving huma.n life. Aided by.ioar® 
to the extent of jto, 8| crores, the Indian States . 
did -a great deal to bring their. adminlstratioH',: 
into line with that in British India. Although 
actual deatte from starvation wore inaighi- 
floant, the extensive outbreaks of cholera, and 
the devastating epidemic of malaria which 
followed the advent of the rains induced a 
famine mortality of approximately a million. 

1043 BENGAL FAMINE 
Localised famine conditions have recurred 
fairly frequently since 1901, but until 1943 it 
seemed that the procedure laid down by the 
Famine Codes was capable of dealing with all 
eventualities. Unfortunately, conditions in 
which the difficulty of obtaining relief supplies 
would be so great that the Codes’ provisions 
could not be filled, were not envisaged. This 
state of affairs, however, arose in Bengal early 
in 1943. The province is e.rtimated to be 83 
per cent, self-sufficient for food and before 1942 
imported most of the balance of its needs from 
Burma, The cutting oil of this supply was 
followed by a series of natural disasters, includ- 
ing the Midnapore hurricane which late in 1942 
devastated a wide area and is estimated to have 
destroyed 1,600,000 tons of rice. During the 
monsoon of 1943, when famine was already 
pre.sent in Bengal, floods in the Damodar river 
held up relief supplies from the U.F. and Punjab 
at a critical period. Public nervousness over 
the fall of Burma, the denial policy, by which 
boats and the larger stocks of rice were removed 
from East Bengal to prevent their use by the 


of 1809.1900 began, j Japanese, and the general shortage of food in 

most consuming centres in the country were all 


THE FAMINE OF 18»-I0OO 

This famine aifected 476,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,600,000, In the Central 
Frovincea, Eerar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Htar district of the Punjab famine was acute , 
it was intense in Eajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar and was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
ratofall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities. there was practically no 
rain, There was to consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water-supply was deficient; 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat* where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the local- 
ity was thought to be Immune, were affected. 
The people clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
ifcope of the relief works when It was too late 
,lo save life. 

A very large area in the Indian States was 
Alfectod, ftnd the Marwaria swept from their 
impoverished land right tJjirough Central India 
like ,a horde of locusts, toavtog desolation in 
IWr train* for these reasons relief hadi 


contributory causes of the famine. When 
■shortages became apparent in Bengal their 
effect w^as intensified by speculation on a most 
outrageous scale. A few areas such as Midna- • 
pore, were short of food from natural causes. 
Most of the other famine-stricken districts 
suffered because rice prices were far beyond 
the reach of the people, because speculators had 
drained the area of stocks, or because the avail- 
able grain was hoarded by its owners. 

According to the Famine Codes, assistance 
should have been provided from outside. In 
1943 the problem was two-fold. Very large 
supplies were not readily available elsewhere 
owing to the general dislocation of Indian grain 
markets ; the movement of supplies into Bengal 
was difficult owing to the congested state of the 
railways. A fairly steady stream of grain did, 
however, reach Calcutta from July onwards, but 
the Bengal Government did not evolve 
a satisfactory plan of distribution. Maay 
famine su’eas in the province were virtually 
without relief until the army assisted the civil 
authority to organise food distribution and 
medical relief in November, 1943. This relief, 
coupled with a record rice crop, which became 
available in January-February, 1944, overcame 
the immediate crisis. 



Fanilne conditions wore aeeonijmnfeci 
cpidcmica of «j}ioIera„ inalaiia, feiriailjiox and 
dyHf*iitery which probably eniised as many 
deaths as starvation it.Hclf. 

ENQUIRY COMMISSION 

Tiie_ Famine Inquiry C'omnHiisioii, headed 
by Sir John Woodhead, was appointed 

in 1044 and iniblislnHi a separate report 
on Bengal. The Commission estimated 

that 1,500,000 people <iied in Bengal as a 
result of the* famine and its accomY'anyixig 
epidemics, Tin^y coixsiderod 0,000,000 

people, or one-tenth of the popnhation of the 
province, were affected — practically ail of 
them belonging to the jjoorer classes in 

the rnral areas. Though the basic cause of 
the famine was the failure of the 10412 winter 
rice crop, the Commission considered that 


high pri<!es were at least as important a.*^ crop 
faiiums in c-aiifilng starvation. Their report 
clearly exposed the failure of both Ihe Jh'ugal 
Crovnrnnjent and the Oovennm*nt. of India 
to take timely measures to keep the province's 
food situation under control. Not only was 
control of the prociin'ment and distribution 
of food defective, hut even moclica! rel/cr. which 
could otherwise have mitigated the epidemics 
was inadequate. • 

During 1043 famine broke out I ii the Bijapur 
district of Bombay and in the Cledcd Districts 
of -Madras, There were also acute food sliort- 
ages hi Orissa, in Iravancore and Ccudiin and the 
I Madras district of Malabar. In none of these 
areas did conditions approach the severity of the 
Jhmgal famine, mainly owing to the energy of 
the Jocnf authorities in organising relitd' aiul in 
controlling supplies and i>rices of food. 


Fisheries 



•TiHi' ft 'het'k'? Oi siib-tontinent, potentially 
riciu, 3M vot .y»‘'K 1 a hjw fradion of "ss'hat 
tlii'y foisftl wi'Te they exploited in a fashion 
cojrnparat'ie 'with Iho-’ic of Europe, Kortli America- 
or Japan. I'lie tlf>hing lEdustry, particularly the j 
marino sefftitwi, has “eerlainly expanded con-' 
slflfiaWf within the last 50 years, concurrently 
'witl'i improvement in the naetliods of transport 
and increase In doiuund lor fl8h» cured as well 
aa freih, from tho growhm population of the 
yreat cities within reaeli of the seaboard. 

The caste Hystf.m, howovet, exerts a blighting 
inflnenre on progress. Fishing and ftsh trade 
are imivt-rsaily relegated to low caste men who 
isiitvc frenn tlie'ir ’vaiit of educafiou, the Isolation 
caiiMCid by their worh and caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, 


T HB fishery resources of the Baroda State! 
to*day, while niainly relating to true fish, 
both marine and freshwater, include the| 
crustaceans and molluscs ; among the latter are 
the conches and the oysters, one species of oyster 
being valued for the cheap pearls yielded. To tap 
these resources a Department of Fisheries, started 
In September 1057, is being organised by Dr. S. 
T. Moses, the Director, whose services have been 
lent by the Government of Madras. Apart from 
fishery and biological surveys conducted, the 
main achievements so far are the successful 
departmental working of the 'Winclowpane 
Oyster Pearl Fishery for two seasons and the 
subsequent revival of the lease, along with that 
of the conch fishery; the demonstration of the , 
utilisation of these ^ Placuna * pearls, previously 
used only in medicine, for making jewellery; 
preparation of oystergrit for poultry from the 
shells of the edible oyster; eonservancy of manure 
from (1) fish offal, (2) prawn and other crustacean 
offal and (8) marsh plants (samphire and seablitc); 
preparation of prawn meal dust and the manu- 
facture and sale of Shark Liver Oil with vitomin 
contents of 2,000 International units per gramme' 
„of Aand200of D.,: . 

Gradual attempts to introduce freshw’ater 
fish cxdtiire as a subsidiary occupation for 
the ryot arc being made and studies of 
larvlcidal and cyclopecidal fish, both local and 
imported, have been started. In Baroda City 
a Fish Market w'as erected and the Aquarium 
!n the Public Park was revived. Alterations and 
additions to the aquarium as to include Labora- 
tory facilities have been induded in the post-war 
scheme starting this year. Schemes now 
functioning area Prawn Farm in the Dadhar 
Eiver, the curing, pickling and smoking of fish 
in the Kodinar area, and the biolc^icai studies 
of our marine faxma and flora and experiments 
In their iiKluatrial uses and in emulsification, 
deodorisation, etc., of Shark Liver Oil ana 
by-products. 

As the famous fishing grounds off Kodinar, 
Bhpifiy Hill pomfirets for Bombay 


suspicious and prejudiced of the population 
extremely averse ■ to . ciianging the ■■ raetliodfi 
of their forefatJiers and almost . unlversaiiy 
xvithout the financial resources necessary for 
I the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
operations on new lines, the capitaliats 
cannot be coimted upon to assi.st in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the Initiative mxist 
necessarily be taken by Government in the 
uplift and education of the fishing community 
and in the lutrodimtion and testing of new and 
improx'ed apparatus and methods. 


are exploited mainly by outside fi.^hermen who 
merely camp in the State during the sea.son, a 
colonisation scheme has just been begun under 
which the fishermen are induced to settle 
permanently at Kotdah by grant of concessions 
(residentiad huts, curing yards, salt and even 
lands for cultivation) ashore and {use of motor 
launch and loan of nets, etc.) afioat. The 
first batch of fiahermeu arrived from Beyt in 
March 1944. A co-operative society was 
recently started for the benefit of the .Kodinar 
TJachiaras who are now for the first time for 
many years working -the Pomfrefc and Hilsa 
Fisheriu.s on their own. 

Schemes held up by the W ar include the Velan 
Backwater Fishfarm for mullets, salmon and 
edible oysters, the Muldxvaraka Fish Hatchery 
for Hilsa and a five-year plan of fishery develop- 
ment in Port Okha, wdxich included the erection 
of a Biological Station ; an Aquarium ; a fish 
liver oil factory and cold storage station; a fish- 
meal factory; a cannery and the starting of 
power fishing. Ilccently a company the Western 
India Fisheries Ltd. has been floated with a capi- 
tal of 5 lakhs, 20 per cent of which will be contri- 
buted by the State Government with the inten- 
tion of launching large scale fishery operations 
under departmental guidance installing cold 
storage stations, cannery^ smokehouse, manure 
and meal factories etc., putting up huts for 
fishermen, supplying their vocational require- 
ments such as boats, nets and tackle including 
modern equipment down to power vessels for 
qxiick transport and deep sea fishing. This 
company when it starts working will take over 
power fishing in Its entirety and the preservation 
of fish and Industrial experiments in part. 
The departmental activities under the post-war 
scheme coating 4| lakhs will thus, besides indus- 
trial activities at other Gentries comprise. 1. 
training of men both in India and abroad. 2, 
biological and technological research in aquaria, 
farms and laboratories and 8. fish, prawn, 
opter etc, culture including measures aiming 
at fish conservation and reduction of 
depletion. 
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Bengal (East and West) 

ri-t BE value of tlie fisheries of this extensive niatered hy the Director of Agriculture, The 
I aeltaio region lies primarily In the enormous Bengal Fishery Department was abolished under 
area occupied by inland waters— rivers, retrenchment in 192S. 

and, aa the Hlpda population are free to a large 1 fisheries Department, the pnee <^f hsh in Calcutta 
extent froiu the avemou to fiahrliet which is mereasmg 

widely ])rcYaIcnt among certain castes in the unhealthy monopoly excremed 

Boiith, the demand for fish is euorinons. Rice P^^ ^ small |froup of vested interests. The 
and lish are indeed the priiidpal mainstay of the condition of the hslpnmm gradually 

population and no less than 80 per cent, of the4 worse due to exploitation by capitaiiats 

people consume fish as a regulu^ item of aietj 

It is calculated tliat X. 6 per cent, of the popula- increased 

lion Is engaged in fishing and Its couiUMd ed trades, 

a perrentage that rises to 2.0 iv the Presidency, Xiahenes Department to iirotcct the 

L.ajshahi and [lacca Divisions. 490,865 persons iiderests and to organise and develop 

in Bengal subsist by fishing and 272,579 are fishing industry on modern lines, fih® 
maintained bv the Side offish. therefore appointed a 

fisheries Expert to survey the existing condition 
As {I trL*sljwmei\ fisherman, the Bengali is of the fl.shing industry in the Province and to 
most ingenious, his traps and other devices suggest schemes of development with a view to 
exceedingly clever and elTective — in many cases, augmenting the fish supply, to examine ways and 
too effective— so eager is he for immediate profl fc means of bringing about a reduction in the 
however meagre this may be. The greatest ruling prices of fish, to stimulate commercial 
inland fishery is that of the hilsa (Hilsa ilisha) enterprise in speedi<jr transport and better 
which ^ annually migrates from the sea and marketing and to establish cold storage plants 
estuaries m innumerable multitudes to seek and factories for the utilization of bye-produebs. 
spawning grounds in the Ganga and the other The services of Dr. M. Ramswami Kaidu of the 
great rivers. Other valued and abundant river Madras Fisheries Department w’cre requisitioned 
(Lobeo rohita), the by the Bengal Government. He surveyed the 
Katia (Catla catia) and mrigal (Cirrhlna nirigaia). Industry and submitted a report to the Govern- 
Prawns and shrimps abound everywfiiere. Of ment as a result of which a Department of 
important fishes taken in the lower reaches of Fisheries was started in May 1942 with Eai 
the rivers and in the great netw’ork of creeks Bahadur Dr. S. L, Hora of the Zoolo^cal Survey 
spread tliroughout the Simderbans, the bhetki of India as Its Director, to organise the fish 
ox bheKti (Dates calcarifer) and the mullets are trade under the War emergency conditions, to 
the most esteemed. Apart from these estuarine conserve the existing supplies and to conduct 
fishes the most valuable sea-fishas are the Mango- investigations on tank fisheries with a view to 
fish or Thread-fish or Indian Salmon (Folymemus) increasing the food supply in the Province, 
and pomfrets. The sea-fisheries are as yet little ^r,., i i * 

exploited. Taking everything into considera- 

tion it can safely be stated that the fishery conciirrtnt rise m pricts, the 

wealth of Bengal is enormous and is far in excess Sri 

of £inv otiliGr ’ now ixiiicn. uri@iit;Gir* as r m^ttiticr ot fstcl; oii6 

OI anj ouner evince, concern has already commenced trawHiig 

Hirtory.—Follovrang the inquiry begun in 1909 in the Bay of Bengal with Calcutta as head- 
by Sir K.G. Gupta, an inve.stigation of the steam quarters; and it is expected that several other 
trawl potentialities at the head of the Bay of companies will soon follow suit. 

Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden ^ ^ ^ ^ ■, ± » i 

Crown being employed for the purpose. The ^ Biusse^ are uwd extensive]^ at 

results showed that there are extensive areas in the manufacture of cheap pearl buttons 

suitable for trawling and capable of yielding pearls are also found in the 

large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- which the pearl dealers gather and sell 

tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to of the Indian sub-eontment. 

the acquisition of increased knowledge of the »aeca bangle factories constitute an 
marine fauna, the results being published in the of very ancient standing ; 

Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum, ^eix material is almost entirely 
But as the intention of Government was only ®outh Judia and Ceylon cliaak fisheries already 
to explore the fishery resources of the Bay of 

PoteirtiaBii«r.~Bengars flBheries are a verit- 

undertaking themselves the Golden Crown was awie (taM mine * the Bav of batt 

ban nSwf trawHng for descriled on goo’d authority as the second best 

fishing ground in the world (the best fishing 
proved by facts and flares that trawling m the grounci in the world being the Barent Sea). In 

riSfnTn/ howeve?: they SiiLd largely 

neglected, insufficiently explored or wastefuUy 
private trade would soon take up the venture. exploited. The Government has started a 
Originally one Fisheries Department served Technological Daboratory at Jaanpur near the 
the needs of the two Provinces of Bengal and Contal sea-ebast for demonstration among igno- 
^ Separation was effected in rant fishermen of modern processes of drying fish 

^920 after which fisheries in Bengal were admi- and also for proper utilisauon of shark-liver oil (a 
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tkh mitf'e of llfaiMla A) wlilcb Is now beinj; 
wnmil by t£ie local llsliermen as fuel. The 
lahoraiiiL-y ’vcoild al.OT Im used as a temporaty 
nuifli'fc !:)r the liitrodtiction of Biechaoised 
sliarfc aJUfi ufijcr improved methods for 

Ixith ««‘1 furc-shoro fiBhing. There 

Vroul'i aftj ear to In* t4oocl prospecta for a few IBLoat- 
iiig f iiiiacVScs. with equipment for the iwamifac- ^ 
tare of tish hy-produeta, working at the head of i 
the Bay of P<mgai and in the eafciiariea, as enor- 
mous cfitcliea of prime fish arc made in those 
parts rliiring the season which lasts from 
September- October to March- April. Fresh water 
and fsfjmrine are vast and very impor- 

iatit and only require to he developed 
sciraatiflcally. 

The importance of the fresh water fisheries of I 
Bengal is evident from tlie. fact that their pro- 
duction is more than fifty per cent of the total 
fre-Mh water production of the Indian suh-conti- 
nent and In money value it is almost 60 per 
cent of the jrrand total. The Government have 
recently sanctioned a large-scale experimental 
scheme whereby the extensive and properly 
embanlced paddy-fields in the Sundarhan Albads 
will be used for the culture of carps and salt 
water Bheries of the nature of 'English mulletries 
will be improved for the culture of bhekti, mul- 
lets, i>rawns, etc. 

One of the most Important reasons why many 
of the tanks in the rural areas are not stocked 
with fish is the non-availability of fry. Even 
when fry are available they are not always of 
the suitable type, and the result seldom comes 
np to expectation. The owners of the tanks who 
take to pisciculture, therefore, give up their ven- 
ture in despair after a year or two. To supply 
tlds want, the Government are working a plan 


for supplying departmental fry at 50 p r cent 
of the cost of production to those tank-owners 
who undertook to stock their tanks ia accordance 
with the advice of the tccimical officers of the 
Fisheries Directorate, Under this scheme 
Hursery Units are being set up in 14 districts 
and fry are being distributed therefrom. This 
roused a good deal of enthusiasm among tank- 
owners in the rural areas and many of the tanks 
which had been lying derelict for a long time past, 
have come to be stocked with fry. Beports ao 
far received from the departmental officers 
indicate that the fish liberated In the tanks arc 
growing well. 

It is intended to stimulate production by the 
free distribution of fry of suitable species and to 
advance loans for the improvement of derelict 
fisheries. 

Owing to shortage of meat, there is a heavy 
demand for fish from the civil population of 
Calcutta and other urban areas, 'unfortunately 
the supplies are limited on account of refrigera- 
tion and transport djfiaculties, but schemes are 
under preparation whereby efforts will be made 
to augment supplies to an appreciable extent. 

In recent years, as a result of fishery investi- 
gations carried out by the staff of the Zoological 
Survey of India and by the Zoology Department 
of the University of Calcutta, much progress 
has been made regarding the bionomics and 
life-histories of several species of commercial 
importance. Particular mention should here 
be made of the discoveries regarding the breeding 
grounds of Hihsa and the extensive trade in the 
young of this valuable species. As a result of 
these studies, it may now be possible to take 
protective mea-sures for the conservation of the 
Elisa fishery. 


Bombay 


for weeks together. In the season the men fish 
principally off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts 
and In the mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their 
main method of fishing is by means of huge 
anchored stow nets, which are left down for 
several hours and hauled at the turn of the tide. 
The chief catches are bombil (Bombay duck), 
nomfrets and Jew-fishes. The first mmed are^^^^^ 
dried in the sun after strung through the naouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts. 

South, of .Bombay' . the": fishermen' of ' Eatna^i'"'"'. 
and Ea|apur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat specially designed for use 
in drift-net "flS'hlng;:'" ; Fine' '.hauls.': of '.'fioniiO'' 'aesr'. 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to OTanuary. Later sharks and rays predominate. 
For the latter specially large and powerful nets 
ire employed. For part of the fair season, 
when fiishing is not usually remunerative, 
many of the larger Bombay fishing boats are 
employed as small coasters, a fact which shows 
bow big their sise is. 

mWMC BOATS FRESH WATER FISHERIES 

The finest of the Bombay fishing boats are With a view to developing fresh water 
ficom the c^ast between Bassein and Surat. These fisheries of the Province a survey of different 
boate are beautifully constructed, attain a oonsi- sheets of water and their fish fauna was under- 
dwblesiae, and lore csapable of keeping in the sea 'taken which revealed that although there were 


T’OTHEEEAS Beagal's fisheries are at present 
W confined principally to Inland waters, those 
of Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, 
almost enUiely with the exploitation of the wealth 
of the sea. Bombay Is favoured with a coast 
Hue abounding lo excellent harbom*s for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of tlte sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries arc of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work in improving curing 
methods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor fishery industries, parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
of by-products. 

The. more important sea-fish in Bombay are 
pomfirets, srole and sea-perches, among which 
are included the valuable dew-fishes (Sciosm spp.) 
often attaining a very large size and notable as 
the dbief source of "^fish-maws*'' or ** sounds,'* 
largdy exported for eventual manufacture into 


Fisheries 

extensive Irrigation reservoirs and tanks for and the dshlng fields both in the north and Muth 
rommerdal fish culfcnre, there was hardly any of it, and the total quantity of fish broughtJ 
mdigenoua fish suitable for the purpose. into the city during 1946-47 was 3,086,600 lb. 

Experiments on growing both indigenous and 
exotic %rarieties of fish in natural tanks and a BEEP-SEA eSHIHG 

study of their rate of growth, feeding and breed- ■ * x. * 

iug habits, have revealed feJiat selected varieties Something even more important, however, is 
of carps occurring in the rivers of Northern t scheme financed on a 60 60 basis by the 
India fatten satisfactorily under local conditions of India and Bombay for deep sea 

and are most suitable for stocking ponds, lakes, ^ f w this purpose a vessel Tapase has 

etc. The experiments have shown that a suitable operation, maimed entirely by tho 

tank of about four acres in area can grow about of the fishing community. The 

2,000 lb. of iish and that the financial returns w>'^er»iaent of India are also independently 
are most encouraging. operating a steam trawler in w'hich improved 

fishing methods such as trawl nets, pur8e«-.seine 
The main difficulty, however, in undertaking and Banish seine nets are being tried out 
stocking operations on a large scale is that fry along the Bombay coast, 
and fingerlings of suitable carps have to be * t • x; , , 


importeci from such distant places' as' Patna’ Certain private concerns are also conducting 
Calcutta, etc. and consequently there is creat of whom two may be mentioned, 

uncertainty about the supplies. The future of a capital of 

the fresh water fisiieries in this Province, there- 20,00,000 will operate a purse-seine 

foie, depends on wlicther a reliable source of vessel bought in America and manned by 

supply can bo established at hand. In order P American blaster Fisherman and a crew of 
to obviate the difficulty of importing try and second, Messrs. Western Fisheries 

fingerlings from outside the Province, perennial are using a 71 footer motor 

sheets of water are being annually stocked. vessel purchased from the Navy for 

These waters include the tllhas Eiver, Yisapur Jpwler expenments conducted with the lielp of 
Iteservoir, Tata Lakes and Powai Lake. . ^-xperts. Yet another private 

Tf ,•= I • ^ .1 X. . trawl^ Tongkol* which arrived in Bombay 

It is expected that the fish introduced in firom Karachi In July made five voyages during 
these waters wdi grow and breed, so that the the monsoon and landed about 23 tons of fish. 


resulting fingerlings wiU be utilised for stocking 
other ponds. The work, however, will have to 


The Fisheries Department have designs for 


be continued for a number of years before any vessels with a much wider cruising range than 
tangible results can be obtained, was possible before. In accordance with the 

wishes of the fishermen these vessels be 


SORLEY'S REPORT deckless but will have arrangements for the 

installation of engines and, the storage of fish^ 
A special department exists in Bombay for l-'wo of such 45 vessels which are now ready have 
the development of the fisheries of the Province offers to the fishermen’s co-operative 

and their organisation on progressive lines. The societies on a subsidy-cum-loan basis. If the 
department is in charge of the Director of vessels prove popular it is proposed to build 
Fisheries and has been specially constituted with 30 more at a coat of Es. 8,00,000 in the next 
effect as from the financial year beginning April ^ve years and make them available to as many 
1,1946. Till then the administration of fisheries Ashing centres as possible, 
w^as the responsibility of the Director of Indust- t* * t i.v j. , , ..... 

Ties who ad,minlstered the subject of * Fisheries ’ * W exp^eriment with the 

from 1918 and had for a time two officers in the foe worthless if they Iiave to ^ 

department engaged upon fishery investigation ^ 

and development. fishing community. So part of the wlhole 

,, . ^ ... scheme is to train youths of the fishing com- 

No survey of the fishing industry can be munity to run and maintain motor launches so 
complete without a reference to the so-called that the whole trade can he confined to the 
feoriey s .Leport (published m 1933) 'which is a community itself. Schools have been started 
stori>house of information and also the starting- for this purpose and an apprentice gets as much 
point ofall subsequent measures for the improve- as Es. 30 a month as stipend, 
ment of the industry. Among its more impor- 
tant recommendations were 1. the establish- 

ment of a marine acquarium, 2. the opening of a REFRIGERATING FAdLITIES 

bureau oMsheries information, 3, the encourage- y 

ment of marine biological research and 4. the Barger suppH^ available by the 


ment of marine biological research and 4. the , Barger supplies of fish made available by the 
employment of motor launches for the transport have Induced the flow of private capital 

of fish to consuming centres. ^ channels intimately bound up with tho 

^ ^ . , . , . . fishing trade. Several ice factories and cold 

The experiment m mechanical transport was storage plants have since been set up at Malwan 
first conducted at Danda in co-operation 'with on the J^tnagiri coast and Ohendia on the 
the head of the local fishing community. A Karwar coast. In Bombay, a quick-fceeKing 
launch obtained on loan from the E.I.N, was plant employing the Z-process lias been installed 
used with suitable modifications. The experi-t^ mtoy a Russian technician at the Kermani market 
meat was such a great success, the fishermen were* “t Delisle Eoad and an ice factory and a cold 
so highly impressed with the speed with wliich storage plant have also been set'up on the east 
fish could be transported that today there are side of Crawford Market (Bombay), A feature 
P® j ® vessels engaged in the carrying of the plant mentioned last is that it has a 

trade. Ihe launches operate between Bombay number of small chambers which are hired out at 
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Small fees either to one individual or to several 
Ooliectively. Tins plant also provides for the 
quick-freezing of fish. 

Several ice factories have been set up with the 
help given by the I,>epartment in releasing 
machinery, hniiding material, etc. This has 
Obviated the need for obtaining ice from remote 
centres in the City. The existence of two ice 
factories and one cold storage plant at the 
Sassoon Dock is a welcome facility to the 
fishermen who are now able to store catches at 
any hdnr of the day or night when retail vendors 
are not on the spot. 

As there is still a great need for the extension 
of refrigerating faeiUties the Government have 
imported machinery from the U.S.A. for two 
ten ton and one eighteen ton icc-making plant 
in addition to cold storage and quick-freezing 
equipment. 

FISH CURING 

The control of the fish curing yards was 
transferred, to the Department of Industries on 
July 1, 1930, prior to which they were adminis- 
tered by the Salt .Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. There are 34 such yards in 
IBombay, 20 in the Eatnagiri District and 14 in 
the Kanara District. At these yards duty-free 
isalt is stored in salt kothars from where it is 
issued to fish curers to cure fish. 

Since the transfer of the yards the Fisheries 
Department has been, devoting special attention 
to effecting improvements in the methods of 
curing. Cement concrete platforms were con- 
structed at the Karwar yard for curing fish. 
The fishermen have realised the advantages 
resulting from such iJlatfomis, with the result 
that- the fisiiermen at other yards have 
approached the Department for similar platforms j 
at tfieir own yards. As a result of this, cement 
concrete platforms have been provided at 
Barwada in the ICanara District, *and Mirkar- 
wada, Eatnagiriand Malwan in the Eatnagiri 
District ■ 

To demonstrate improved methods of curing 
fish, the Department also constructed modeli 
fisli curing sheds with cement concrete floors] 
and Mangalore tiled roofs whicii will replace the 
present thatched sheds and sandy floors. This 
step wdll ensm’c the curing of fish in accordance 
with sanitfiry principles and increase the food 
value of the cured fish. 

Smoking of fisJi is anotiier method of preserv- 
ing fish whicii has recently been introduced. 


CO-OFEHATIVE SOCIETIES 

The value of co-operative societies cannot be 
gainsaid. And as a result of vigorous pro- 
paganda several co-operative societies of fisher- 
men have come i.nto existence at Binga, Ankola, 
Nandangad and Kodibag in the Kanara District, 
Bagmdndla, Vengurla, Jaitapur, Vijaydurga and 
Shiroda in the Eatnagiri District, Satpati, 
Murbe, Kliarekuran, Sifirgaon and ITttan in the 
Thana District, Danda in Bombay Subuxbaa 
and Lower Oolaba in Bombay City.. ThU^ 
Societies wifi receive Government help for the 
acquisition of motor launches, trucks, ice plant 
also financial help in the form of loan or 


Allied to co-operation are the fishery schools, 
of which four have been established at Ratnagirii 
Karwar, Ankola and Satpat. The growing 
attendance at these schools is proof that they 
meet a long-felt need. Steps have also beeii 
taken to establish six more schools — at Kolak 
and Umarsadi in Surat, Jaithapur, Mithbao and 
Deobag in Eatnagiri and Majah in Kanara, 

Five other items which need to bo mentioned 
arc the fisheries inform.ation bureau, the marine 
acquarium, the fish farm, the marine biological 
station and technological laboratory at Sassoon 
Dock and the exploitation of the by-products of 
the fishing industry. The last item will be 
dealt with at some length, while the others will 
be dealt with briefly. 

A fisheries information bureau has been set; 
up. The function of this inireaii is to collate 
and supply information connected with tlie 
local and otiier fisheries. The information 
collected by the bureau is useful to the fishing 
industry, as it furnishes information not available 
to them before. 

The establishment of marine acquarium has 
been made possible by a munificent donation of 
Es. 2 lacs by Mr. and Mrs. Vicaji D.B. Tarapor- 
wala. The Government has accepted tJie 
donation and allotted a commanding plot of 
land for it along the Marine Drive. The scheme 
lias been admitted as a post-war reconstruction 
measure and it is hoped that the acquarium will 
be ready in. April 1949. A feature of the acqua- 
rium will be that the exhibits will include both 
fresh water and marine forms found along the 
coast of the Province. In addition , the acqiia- 
iriuni -will have facilities for marine biological 
' research and investigations. 

A scheme for sotting up of a fish fixrm to remedy : 
the lack of precise seieutific data regarding the ■ 
breeding habits of various indigenous and exotic 
food fishes, their rate of m'owth, food require- 
ments, etc., has licen sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, The farm which wiil ha established at 
Khopoli on the Tata tail race is expected to come 
into exiatence eiiriy next year. A scheme to 
estafolisli two marine biologicai stations at 
Eatnagiri and Karwar respectively has also 
been sanctioned. This is a part of a five-year 
plan of post-war development programme 
involving a capital expenditure of Es. 2,30,000 
and an average annual expenditure of Es. 73,500, 

FISH OILS 

A Fisheries Technological Laboratory has 
been established at Sassoon Docks for conduct-,, 
ing research on problems relating to ancillary 
industries like shark-liver oil, gelatin, glue 
feh meal, etc. To ensure quick and dean 
extraction of oil a sharpie's super “'centrifuge, 
a fish liver boiler, and a steam boiler have been 
imported. A deodorizer will also be installed 
to eliminate the disagreeable fishy odour of 
the oil. One piece of work wMch the Laboratory 
does is to test samples of shark-liver oil from 
the public for their vitamin A content, the 
number of samples so tested average over 300 
a year. 

The Second World War led to an investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of the manufacture of 
oil from shark-livers to replace the dearth of 
supplies occasioned by the stoppage of imports ' 
of Ood,*nv 0 r Oil from Norway. \ 


Fisheries 


A simple process of oil extraction, not involv - 1 
fug the use of any complirated raacliinery, was 
devised and demonstrated by the IJepartmeiit to 
the local fishermen and to tlje flBhcrmen of- 
Ratimgiri, Jaitapnr, Malwan and Shiroda. i 
!S'he demonstrations were largely attended and 
the fishermen were greatly impressed by the fact 
that a new occupation and fresli source of 
Income had been opened out to them. As a 
result of the demonstrations the fishermen 
earnestly took up the work of oil extraction and 
have regularly been sending to the Fisheries 
department oil extracted by them. This is 
refined by the Department and later sold to 
■chemlste in Bombay. 

During 1946-47 the output of neat shark-liver 
oil delivered to the Department was 11.000 
gallons with an average vitamin A potency of 

15.000 International Units per gramme. The | 
oil ■when processed was capable of yielding ; 

400.000 lb. of Oleum vitaminatum of B.P. i 
standard. Besides this there is the oil dLspo.sed 
of by the fishermen directly whudi will not be 
less than 1,500 gallons. Tius is how the year’s!' 
•(1046-47) supplies were disposed of: 1. 1,967} 
gallons of neat oil with an average vitamin ' A * | ■ 
potency of 20,000 International Units per } 
gramme and valued at Rs. 46,612 %vaa supT)lied!i 
to the Hafifkine Institute, 2. of the 2,246 gallons | ' 
of shark-liver oil (B.P, standard) half w’as i 
supplied to civil surgeons of Government i 


j hoapitals in and outalrle the Bombay Province 
n, 4,800 ten oz, bottles of sliark-liver ol!, Bombay 
Brand were sold to the public, 4. The Depart- 
ment has also put on the market shark-liver oil 
in a concentrated form under the name of 
* Elasmin A small quantity of neat shark- 
liver oil w’as supplied to the medical profession 
for dressing w'ounds and to industrial concern® 
for curing leather and tempering steel. 

.... .The - technique of the manufacture of shark- 
liver oil is capable of great improvement, 
especially in the matter of extraction, refinement 
and processing of the product. The value of 
training In the We.st for this purpose cannot be 
gainsaid, for the Kliark-liver oil industry h likely 
to play an even larger part than hitherto in the 
country’s fishing induat:r.y. For this purpose 
the Government got one of the Superintendents 
trained at the British Cod Liver Oil Producers 
in Hull. The training acquired by the Superin- 
tendent Is proving very helpful. 

The superiority of Bombay’s shark-liver oil 
over other varieties is unquestioned. Oils from 
Cart'harieas mehnoptnm and Pridis- penoUeti, 
for instance, jielded a vitamin A potency of 
140,000 and 40,000 international units per 
gramme respectively. Tbi** is many times more 
potent than cod-liver oil which, according to the 
British Pharmacopoeia standard, is between 
500 and 1,500 international unitis per gramme. 


Cocliiii State 


maritime State of Cochin, South India, 

JL has three types of fisheries, namely, marine, 
estuarine and freshwater. Its 35 mile 
coastline includes 19,700 acres of backwater 
abounding in different varieties of fish, brought 
in through the natural openings in Cochin and 
Cranganore. Thanks to the heavy monsoon 
months bearing down rich feed from the moun- 
tain and forest tracts of the interior, the State 
has her best sea-fishing during the rainy half of 
the year, 

Ma*iii« lutd Etlimnne Fitliin'sf The 
State has over 800 sea-going boats which bring 
Sn on an average 2h lakhs maunds of fish every 
year, consisting of Sardine and Mackerel (through 
gillnets), miscellaneous varieties liko butter fisli, 
ribbon fish, sole fish, silver bellies and horse 
snackerei (caugiit by boat-seine) and sharks, 
rays, seer and other bigger varieties (by hauling). 

TIio bulk of the monsoon catch is needed to 
meet the demand within the State itself, while 
a fraction is salt-cured and exported to the 
markets of Travancore and other xjarfcs of the 
sub-continent. The annual export trade in 
cured fish amounts to about Rs. 6 lakhs per 
year. 

Prawn FIsMogf*— The sea, the extensive 
lagoons and tlie paddy lands on the cost produce 
various typos of prawn during different parts 
of the year. All the varieties are nourishing 
and tasty. Before the war Burma in general 
and Eangoon in particular used to provide the 
best market for hard-dried prawn pulp from the 
State, the annual export amounting to Es. 15 
lakhs. The Department of Fisheries has now 
resources for preserving prawns in air-tight 
tins which keep the product well preserved 
for periods ran^ng from 8 months to one year. 


In the post-war era it is quite likely that the 
State’s rich crop of prawns may form raw mate- 
rials for building up a canning industry witMn 
the State. 

Pmemtxon.— -Sait curing is the most 
widespread and perhaps the only preservation 
proems W’hich Is depen dent on thf3 sun . Artificial 
drying or dehydration is generally resorted to 
during the monsoon. Smoking of fish is also 
encouraged as there is a demand for this. The 
Department has devised a plan for using smoke 
and heat from a common oven for smoking 
and dehydrating separate lots of fish in different 
chambers. 

Fish Oil Indmtjry.-— Shark-iiver .oil . a.nd 
Ray-liver oil are now being produced by the 
Department. The hammcr-iieads and saw 
fishes are famous for the healing qualities of their 
oil, particularly in ophthalmic and pulmonary 
troubles. Shark-liver oil which has a very 
: high percentage of Vitamin A has an ©.xceodingly 
good market in the State. The cruder form of 
this oil is used for caulking boats and polishing 
leather. The stearin is made into insecticidal 
soaps and lotions. 

Shell F»»h Indwttiry.—- This industry is 
confined to the collection of little heaps of shell® 
washed ashore. Shells are calcined in kilns to 
produce lime as a cottage industry. Near 
Wellington Island in the State, oysters are 
available, their meat being used as a specific in 
vesting diseases and also as a delicacy. The 
Fishery Department is now exploring the possibi- 
lities of making face powder out of oyster shells. 

.. Fisli ', Fairming. — Estuarine fish farming 1® 
another contribution made by the Department 
in the development of the fishing industry. A 
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spIendUd ground for tlie culturo of miigilis and 
milk fell has been discovered by transfoming 
the imused land for paddy or coconut Into a 
sort of nursery. Separate areas for fishes such 
as the Bekhti, the Indian salmon and Jew Fish 
which appeal to the sporting angler and. the eater 
alike, are also marked and planned for systematic 
operations. 

Beep Sea FXsMiif.”— The State is working 
on a scheme for the operation of the boat-seino 
of Malabar with the Basal platforms of net for | 
mackerel ; and of drift nets and hook and lino ; 


for bigger fishes like seer, chornimus, rays and 
sharks. 

The socio-economic activities of the Depart- 
ment are directed towards the liquidation of 
illiteracy amongst fisherman, by establishing 
five fishery schools manned by teachers from the 
fisher community trained in fisheries technique. 
Canals and roads for facilitating transport of 
fish are also being opened by the Department. 
Co-operative Societies have also been established 
and are being under the auspices of the 
Department. 


Hyderabad (Deccan) 


^T^HE Hyderabad Pisheries Department was 
X established in 1041. Since then investlga- 
tUins and preliminary surveys of many 
tanks and reservoirs have been carried out and 
about 100 varieties of fishes have been collected. 

The chief Bources of fish are the perennial 
rivers Godavari, Kistna and Manjera, but their 
tributaries are not so useful as most of them dry 
up during the summer. There are also many 
big reservoirs and more than 35,000 big tanks 
besides thousands of small ones, in which fishing 
la done. 

Murrel is the most common and popular fish 
and It is obtained In large numbers during 
the hot season- But there is always a scarcity 
during the other parts of the year. 

Breeding and culture of fishes is the most 
important part of the work, which is done by the 
Fisnerlej Department. Fish-farms where besides 
iadigenoua fishes, other fishes like Gouiami, 
Etroplus and Mullets are kept for breeding, are 
being estabished in certain parts of the State. 
Hosjwnsagar fish-farm, for instance, is already 
functioning ; and three others in Kizamabad, 
Medek and Atraf-e-Balda are under way. In 
the near future, fishfarms will be opened in 
other Districts too. The stocking of tiinks has 
also started and a large number of them have 
already been stocked with flngeriings of fishes to 
increase production. ' i 


Besides breeding and culture the Department 
is concerned with improving the technique of . 
fishing. Deep-water netting, for instance, has 
been introduced in one of the re.servoirs as an 
experimental measure and if successful it will be 
extended to other reservoirs in the near future. 
An item in the post-war programme is the pre- 
servation of fish tlrrough refrigeration. 

Incidentally the Fisheries Department Is 
helping the Health Department to right makiria 
with larvieiciaj fishes as at Triinalapur in the 
Nizamabad District. 


Department is active not only 
on the production side but also on the marketing 


The Fisheries Department J 
he pre 

side. It supplies the Hyderabad city markets 


with fish in ronjurictian with the Hyderabad 
Co-operative Central Trading Society, Xtd. 
The needs of the District, however, are not 
overlooked for it is only the fish which are 
in excess of the needs of the District that are 
being sent to the City. The money for the 
purchase of the fish is provided by the Depart- 
ment but part of the idea is to encourage the 
growth of co-operative enterprise. The ultimate 
object is to entrust the wdiole work of supply 
as well as of sale to the Co-operative Society. 
With this end in view Societies are being formed 
in the Districts, and tanks instead of being 
given to individuals are now being leased out to 
these Societies on nominal payments. 


Madras 


Madras Coast line of 1,760 miles is 
JL margined by a shallow-water area within 
the lOG fathom line of 40,000 square miles ; 
outside of tlie mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of fishable water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive, The surf-swept East Coast is singularly 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
can he based, and so from Ganjam to Zifegapatam, 
the unMnkablc catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
flshJng-craft. Its Hmitatlons circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with wha’t it would be 
if better and larger boats were available and 
possible. 

The West Coast is more favoured and con- 
tributes to more than three-fourths of the total 
landings of sea fish in the Province. From 
September tlU April wef^the? conditions are 


good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily. No difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 

The fishing population is a large one. In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
In 1930-31, the fi.sher-population on the West 
Coast totalled 138,294. 

Kmda of Fish.— During 1946-47 46,76,796 
maunds of fish were landed on the West Coast of 
which important varieties were as follows: — 

Mackerel 26,29,645 maunds valued at 
Es. 1,17,12,485. 

Silver-bellies 2,87,935 maunds valued at 
Es. 12,16,471. 

Soles 2,30,281 maunds valued at Es. 5,48,676. 
Prawns 1,69,694 maunds valued at Es. 6,42,661, 
Gogglers 1,16,123 maunds valued at Es. 3,45,090. 
Catflshes 77,729 maunfe vAlued at Es. 6,02,866- 
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BlbboE-fisli 47,402 maiiadg Tallied at B«, 244,’&03! 
Sharks 44,614 mauBds vahiod at Es. 3,52,683* 
White sardines 33,488 matmds Tallied at 
',:".Es..,97,262, 

On the East Coast Sardines, White-lmit. 
liibbon tsh, Jew fish. Prawns jCattsh, Pomfxet 
and Beer form the b^ulk of the iahery, 

„v '.,: MsMiig on both, coast® ,is lasialy . by seine 
nets, drift nets and wall nets and also by hooks 
and lines. The most common craft used are the 
dug out canoe on the West Coast and the Gata» 
maraa and masula boat on the Bast Coast 
Flailing outside the 6 fathom line is little in 
evidence save by Bombay boats (Ratnagiri) 
which are engaged in drift netting for bonito, 
seer and other medium-sized fishes. These 
strangers are enterprising Ushers and bring 
large catches into Malpe and Mangalore and 
other convenient centres : the material is largely 
cured for export. 

The I>epairtm«iat*--As Government attention 
has been given in Madras over a longer period 
to the improvement of fisheries, and a larger 
staff concentrated upon the problems involved 
than elsewhere, this Presidency has now the 
proud position of knowing that her fisheries 


and collateral industries are better organised 
and more progressive than those in other 
provinces. It was in 1907 that a fisheries bureau 
was created. Later it developed into a separate 
Department of Government. It now forms 
part of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce. 

The acti^vities of the Department are so 
TOried^ that It is difficult even to enumerate 
them in the space available, much less to give 
details. &o far its most notable success has 
been the reform of manufacturing processes 
in the fish-oil trade, and the opening of an 
oyster farm conducted under hygienic conditions. 

Madras practically led the way in developing 
gio shark-liver oil industry in the country. 
Oilfrom a South Indian shark-liver is ascertaimm 
to be about thirty-five times richer in Vitamin 
A than an average sample of medicinal cod- 
liver oil ^ When cod-liver oil could not be 
imported^ in any quantity during the war, an 
opportunity was provided for developing an 
indigenous industry for the production of fish 
liver oil rich in Vitamin A, and also for manu- 
facfcining malt extracts and emulsions and 
various preparations of this kind. The manu- 
facture of shark-liver oil is undertaken at the 
fish curing yards and oil extraction centres 
and m 1946-47, 8,399 gallons of crude oil were 
manufactured and sent to the Government 
Oil Factory, Calicut, for purification and blend- 
ing. The amount of refined oE manufactured 
was 11,348 gallons and the amount sold was 
10,400 gallons in 1946-47. The product, both 
in the blended^ and standardised bulk form 
and in the vitamin concentrated form of 
** Adamin ” has stood its test very w'ell and is 
facing a useful post-war stabilisation. 

, . Curing.— Fish , curing Is' practised 

extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts: 

„.,its.;, present, .success is 'due .'primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who, after an investigation during 


1869-71 of the fisheries of the whola of the 
suD-continent, pressed for the grant to fishermen ' : 
of duty-free salt for curing purposes within ■ 
fenced enclosures. Hfe salt suggestiona were' 
l^cept^ by the Madraa Government, and' 
;from 1882 a gradually increasing number of ': 
'yards or bounded enclosures 'wefe opened at 
which powdered salt is Issued as and 'when: '., 
necess^y to the 'Curers., At present there are. ':.' 
112 fish curing yards,. scattered along the coast. . . 
During the year li46-47, 24,72»3CI5 maiads.:.:'' 
.01 fresh fish were brought to these yards' 
for curing and 3,84,661" maunds of salt, ^ 
were Issued for the purpose. 

Besides salt curing, the department started, 
in 1944, the smoking of fish, mainly for siipplv- 
l the year 1944-45, 

124,320 lbs. of smoked mackerel, pomfret and 
seer were supplied to the Army and 5,382 lbs. 
to the civilian population, from the seven 
centra of production. The supply to the Army 
bl-s since been stopped and at present smoking 
of fish is done on a small scale at the Fisheries 
^®chnologieal Station, Calicut, wlierc researches 
on the efficient and economic methods of preserv- 
^ ’ ' • rrieci ‘ 
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^®chnologieal Station, Calicut, where researches 
on the efficient and economic metliods of preserv- 
ing and transporting fish are being carried out. 

Two fish factories for processing prawns are 
subsidised by the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research ; they manufafitiirc semi-dried 
prawns from inland lakes. 

Faarl Fisheries.— Off the coasts' of Tin- ' 
nev^y and Bamnad Districts of the Presidency 
he the valuable pearl oyster beds which, o’^ng 
to a complex of causes yield at long intervals, an 
irregular supply of the oysters. With a view to 
elucidating and controlling the fluctuations to the 
best advantage, the life history of the oyster with 
correlation to oceanographic factors is studied by 
[ “toe Marine Biological Section of the Department, 
i The rearing of pearl oysters in captivity, started 
to 1933 at the Krusadai Biological Station, 
Pamb^ has been very successful and a highly 
promising technique of pearl production by 
artificial inducement is being developed here. 
Daring 1046-47 the stock of Oysters at Krasadai 
were replenished with 1,000 Oysters from the 
Tutlconn banks. 

Allied to the Pearl fisheries are the Chank 
fisheries of the maritime districts, both being 
crown monopolies. Besides the i)recioiis sacred 
chanks, the ablution chanks and Pooja conches, 
lakhs of chank shells feeding the fiourishing 
chank ornament industry in the north come 
mostly from the seas of this I^rovince. A total 
of 509,663 chanks were fisiied during the year 
19 . 46.46 Experiments in marking chanks 
started in, 1931 to study the rate of growth and 
migration of the chank in its natural haunt is 
continuing and up to 30th June 1946, 5,374 
chanks have been marked and liberated. 

The 'Marine Aquarium.— Perhaps a word 'is 
necessary about the Marine Aquarium at Madras. 

<^:^entog, being the fi rst institution 
of its kind in Asia, it has been i mmensely popular 
I TOwi toe public. On account of war emergency, 
Jh® Marine Aquarium was closed on 8th March 
ifi*2. The immediate opening of a larger 
Aqumum on more up to date lines is now under 
consideration. 
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D^SeuFklaliBf .-•’“It te now agreed tbat Indian 
tolling reqniivH mpYO\ ements so as to cover more 
of groiuid an well as of catch. The survey of deep 
E(» tolierics by the trawler Lady Goschen, * 
though brief, diHcloaed the existence of important 
olf-shore ibheiies unstisprcted before. The 
wealth of hsh off Jfcgapatam reported by the 
trawler was of snfnciciit importance to attract 
the notii'c of Japanese fishermen thousands of 
of Tui les a v. ay. Even ihcn it was reiilised that if 
JIadms was to benefit by the survey, the allied 
duty of enabling tlie local fishermen to exploit 
the" off-Kbore fi.shing grounds by suitable croft 
ansi taelvlc niufit' be shouldered by tha 
^ Department. ■ 

Tn, 3044, the Department initiated deep sea 
fishing opsirntions in diflerent centres in the 
rresislency, mainly to augment the output of 
sharks to fee«I the growing shark-liver oil 
industry and also to demonstrate off-shore 
fishing. Tlic operations resulted in a catch of 
about 9,0U0 maiinds of -/ish in 1946-4:7. Mean- i 
w'^bilc in December 1945, a new fishing method 
had been attempted, viz., schooner fishing. 
The Pearl Fishery Insjmctiori Vessel, “ Lady 
iN’icbolson ** wuia engaged in off-shore fishing 
with handlincs and longlines and took four 
local fishing boats on tow. The catches made 
during the 4 months of the trial were 29,649 
lbs. of fish, Further exi»erimtmts are sunder 
way. The Depai-tment has acquired 3 motor 
fishing vessels from the Navy and they are 
now operating at Vizagapatam, Cocanada, 
Madras, Adlhampatnam, Pambaa, Taticorin, 
Calicut and Mangalore. 

A special craft and tackle section has been 
opened to devise, demonstrate and popularise 
improved fishing methods for different types of 
water, including Inland waters, 

TIm» ■ lalaiidi Fisborics, — The fi.sherie» ofj 

the numerous, extensive backwaters along the 
coastal belt oi the Peninsula, the various rivers 
and the iniuimerable irrigation tanks, wells, 
canals, artificial reservoirs, natural lakes and 
domestic ponds distributed all over the land 
are of considerable magnitude, though in several 
cases the non-percanial nature of the water 
causes their fisheries to b(3 ignored except during 
the summer drought wdien the streams slirink 
to pools and the tanks to puddles and the owners 
or the lessees of the fisMng rights turn out to 
catch fish. The major waters are, however, 
provincialised, and their fisheries systematically 
developed and exploited dbrectly or through a 
lease system. With a view to conserving fish 
seed, great congregations of breeder carps and 
their young below the Mettur Dam on the 
Cauvery and her tdbutarias, of spawning Hilsa 
below the anicutw in the Godavari, the ICistna, 
the Cauvery and the Coloroon rivers and of 
immature mullets in the coastal backwaters, 
are nrotected by iegislation against their Indis- 
criminate capture. Destructive methods of 
fishing such as poisoning, dynamiting, etc., are 
stop peifialis^d. 

The chief freshwater fishes of economic 


out of W'atcr, the various carps (Vatla eatU 
Cirr'hina cirrhom, C. reba, Laheo calhasv, L\ 
ftmbritdus, L, kontim, Barbvs dubUis, B. carna* 
tiem and the w'oll knowm favourite of sportsmen 
ill India, the Mahseens), the catiishes {Wallagoiiia 
attu, Mystus secngala, 21. aor^ M. pmdaliASy u 
PangaBius pangaMtis, Clarios magur, Sacco- 
branchus fossUiSy Silmia silundia tlie eel 
{Anguilla) the spiny eels {Alastmembelun 
Sp Notopterus notoptemsy the climbing 
perch (Anabas semdens) and the Hilsa {EiUa 
ilisha). these have been added a number of 
valuable exotic fish wMch have been successfully 
acclimatised to the waters of the Province. 
Tims tiie giant Gourami, acclaimed as the best 
freshwater table fish in the work Uias been in- 
troduced from Java and successfully reared a'ud 
bred in the Departmeatai farms from where it 
has been distributed to Bombay, B. and W. 
Bengal, the E, and W. Punjab and other places. 
In the Nilgiris the English Carp, the Tench and 
the llaiabow Trout have been acclimatised and 
thrive w^ell. The Government working la 
conjunction with the Nilgiri Game Association 
maintain a hatchisry at Avalanche where 
quantities of trout fry are hatched and reared 
for replenishment of the streams of the plateau. 
The Mirror Carp which was introduced from 
Newara Biiya, Ceylon, In 1930, is thriving well 
in the Nilgiris and is now extensively used for 
stockinst other uplai^d w'aters of the Presidency. 
From Madras it has now been distributed to 
Bangalore, Bombay and the Kumaon Hills in 
the United Provinces, Semi-exotic forms like 
the llohu (Labeo rohUa) and the Mrigal (Oirrhim 
mrigala) nave been recently introduced from 
the delta of the Ganga. The attempts of the 
Department to introduce. Gatla, the quick 
gro’iring carp, into the Cauvery river were 
successful and this fish wfiiich was unknown to 
the South of the Kistna is now established in 
the Cauvery System. 

Methodical attempts to augment the stock 
by local fiiigerling collection and distribution, 
acclimatisation of salt water forms like the 
mullets (Mugil spp.), the Poarlspot (Btroplus 
Buratensis)y the milkfish (Ckanos clianos)^ the 
cock-up (lateB), etc., and hatchery operations for 
Hilsa, carps and the Trout have ail been very 
successful in the building up of the Inland 
Fisheries of the Province. 

Research. — ^In addition to the existing 
departmental fish farms, a fresh scheme of 
District Itural Fishery Demonstration has been 
put in operation in all the districts for a 
systematic survey and utilisation of every piece 
of cultivable water for aquiculture and, through 
Demonstration Fish Farms to educate the ryots 
and make them, interested in fish farming as well 
as to maintain and distribute fish seed. 

For the biological control of " water-borne *’ 
di.seases like malaria, filariasis and guinea 
worm, small mosquito-cidal and cyclopscidal 
fishes are collected, reai-ed and distributed in 
thousands to municipalities and other local 
authorities at a nominal price for introduction 
into mosquitoriiaimted sheets of water; these 


importance are, the ubiquitous Murrei anti-maiariai operations have proved successful 
{Ophmpmrn mtamyO.matvkus, etc.) notm in places where the local authorities have 
tor its ability to live for a considerable period given proper attention to the directions issued. 
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Marine KvRfareli with ' special 

refeiTure to appUed llslieries SaJcjiae in being 
carried at tlic ilircp Kewarch iS1 atienh, one on 
the West (‘oast at Wp^i liili aral the other two 
on the East Eoast at Tutleniln nnti Knisadai. 
■ItTnisada! is a small coral islet situated near the 
Island of Banieswaram and has heent popiiiarly 
called the “Biologists 'Paradise”, Every year 
Mology students from various ittstitutlons in 
India _fronnent. this station for field studies, 
invesfigatious on _fc!ie ocourrence, nulgrations, 
feeding and sjjawniiig habits and development 
of the various food hslns as also the physlco- 
chemical factors wiiieh inilmmce tiielr life are 
being carried out in ail the three Htatioiis. 
Research on the life history of the Pearl Ovster 
and Chank is an important item of work at 
Kriiaadai and Tiiticorin, Experiments arc 
also^ being conducted at the E:ruHadai bioiogical 
slation in tlie culture of pearls under eontrollcd 
■■.conditions. 

An estuarine research station has been set 
up at EnnoiM*, near .M'jdraH to stiidv iinnortant 
fishes like Mullets, Bekt.i and Thrtiadfms Mluch 
generally fretiucut the estuaries. 

The Inland fisheries of Madras had also 
long been without a regular researcli section. 
After an experimental stage in Rural Pisci- 
culture a regiihu' Freshwater Biological .Research 
Station, the first and only one of its kind in 
India, has been opened in Madras since 1042 
with a subsidy from the Induvn CoimnU of 
Agricultural Besearch. The work of the station 
IS directed towards investigating the bionomics, 
feeding and 1, seeding habits and biometry of 
the important food, fishes of the Province and the 
variedaspectsofEcology and Hydrology with a 
view to determining aiid promote the optimum 
conditions of maximum fish production, Tm^o 
special wings, one Hydrological and the other 
Phytologica! have been added to the Research 
station for special attention to physcico-chetnico 
and floral studies towards the increase of aquatic 
productivity and the solution of pollution 
problems. The foundation stone of the new 
Hydrobiological Laboratories proposed for the 
Station was laid by Br. Rajendra Prasad on 
May 18, 1947. 

Welfare Work. — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Bepartmenf 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfoik. On 
Sir Frederick l^lichoiflon’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen's co-operative societies 
in 1944-45 on the W^'esfc Coast was 59, 

The Committee on Fisheries recommended 
that ail oo-operative work among fiishermen 
both on the West and East Coast* in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, staff 


rof Inspector* of Co-operative Soelettes shoisW 
Iwork. under the Fisheries Department, the Co- 
operative Department supplying trained Inspec'* 
tors 'and auditing the books of the locietiefi. Th« 

.■ Hovernmewt partlaily accepted the tecotninenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of a Sub- 
registrar of Co-operative tSocietios and 8 
Inspectors for exclusive work among fishennen 
under the department, 

■ -To pronrote the education of fisherfolk, the 
departoent runs a-,number of schools for fisher 
children where free education and midday meals 
are given. There are at present 60 Fishery 
schools with a strength of over 10,000 pupils, 
A unique feature of this movement is a Fisheries 
Tecimical High School, which is perhaps the , 
only one of its kind in India. 

While these service institutions of tine depart- 
ment !>ave been catering to tiie needs mainly 
of the marine fishermen, tiic diffused distribution 
of the inland flshenuen Icis beep one of the 
dlffitiiiUies in tlie way of equally rapid progress 
in their rebabilltation work. Preparatory 
statistics of inland flslierfolk are however, being 
collected. 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its ni 0 .sfc important branches In 
training men in the technology of curing, oil 
manulkctiirc, etc., in co-operative propaganda 
and in general fisheries Science. In tiie past 
Fisheries Officers of most Provinces and States 
have received training in the Madras Fisheries. 
Till very recently the Fisheries Training Institu- 
tion in Madras, under tiie subsidy of tho Govern- 
ment of India, trained batches of graduates and 
post-graduates in an half-yearly course of general 
fishery work, while a Popular Short Term 
Course trains intere.sted persons in the art of 
fish farming, to enabie them to run private 
farms on efiicient lines. Arrangements are 
made for the training of skilled workers at the 
Marine Fi8hcrh!!S Technological Institute, 
Tuticorin while Fisheries Technology has been 
included in the subjects taught in the Polytechnic 
recently opened at Cocahada. Tho Fisheries 
.Station at Ennur supplies zoological specimens 
for the use of college cla»3e.s and museum and 
is contributing materially to the advancement 
of the study of Zoology tlirougiiout India. 

' A Fisheries Information Bureau has recently 
been set up by the Department to disseminate 
information on all fishery matters, to answer 
enquiries and for popularising scientific methods 
of fish farming, production, exploitation and 
I utilization. Besides, the Bureau maintains 
I a Central Fisheries Museum and a well equipped 
Library, A Fishery Marketing Unit has been 
opened recently witli a view to effecting a 
speedy survey of the existing marketing cohdi- 
tioas of fish and fishery products, to draw up 
a working plan for the rational utliisation and 
equitable distribution of the firoduce assuring 
a fair return to tiie producer and to arrange 
necessary transport facilities, by road, rail and 
water. 
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Mysore State 


Fisheries Section in Mysore is m adjunct 
JL to the Department of Veterinary and Ani- 
mal Husbandry Services and was started 
in 1940. A survey of the fisheries of the State was 
first of all undertaken with a view to studying 
the existing ooiMitioii, of the fisheries, ie., the 
extent of fishing done at present, and the scope 
for the improvenient of the fishing industry. 

Fisheries development work, namely the 
adoption of conservation measures, tf»e estahlish- 
ment of fish-sanctuaries and the stocking of 
tanks and river with good species of food 
fishes has been organised in three aultahlo areas 
of the State. They aro Shimoga, Krishnaraja- 
sagar and Ivolar Fisijery Divisions. Eesults 
achieved have been sufliriently striking to justify 
expansion of the scope of the work to" the whole 
State, 

Two Fish Farms have been established one at 
MarkonahalH and the otlier at Markandeya 


where fishery investigations arc being carried 
out. Three varieties, »;w., Catla, Pearispot 
and Oowrami were first introduced into the 
nursery ponds of these farms and after sufficient 
rearing disseiuinated into selected fisheries of the 
State. The varieties have well acUmatised 
themselves and have bred in the reservoirs and 
spread themselves over certain areas. These 
results are highly satisfactory and Justify 
large scale stocking operations, 

Mysore State is also note<i for its game fishing 
resources. The famous large carp “ Masheer 
is the main game variety. Measures aro being 
devised to conserve and develop game fisheries 
in the State. 

The Fisheries Department today Jaas two 
objects in view : one is to effect proper conserva- .. 
tion on scientific Hues, so as to increase 
production of food fishes and tlie other is to 
arneiioratt!! the economic condition of the 
fishermen of the State, 


Orissa 


fishery wealth of Orissa is enormous. The 
X East Coastline, the Chilkalake and large 
areas of inland waters yield ali the S types 
of fish, i, 0 . (i) marine, (it) estuarine, {Hi) inland. 

(i) Marine.— I>m to lack oE communication 
facilities, the flsliing is scattered along the 
sea coast, the most important fishing centres 
being Ohandbali, Chandipur, Talpada, Puri, 
Aryipalll, Gopalpur, Markandi and Soaapur. 
Fish is consumed locally, the surplus being 
simply sun-dried or salted. Whitebait, sardine, 
naa^erel, seer, liiisa and ponifrets, are the 
principal varieties. 12 Fish curing yards in 
Orissa which used to provide duty free salt to 
fishermen are to be converted since the abolition 
of duty on salt to centres for demonstration 
of better fish curing methods. 

Catamarans are used throughout the year, the 
sea being too rough for larger boats. Podows, 
<.e., country boats, are used in winter for the 
shore-seine net. Fishing gear employed are 
hooks and lines, drift nets, drag nets and seines 
of crude types. These are made locally. 
Middlemen control the fishery although there are 
some co-operative sodetle.«i. 


Sonapur. Lately, due to intensive fishing, there 
has been a scarcity of adult-sized fish in the 
Chilka lake. Problems of controlling the meah 
of nets after studying the life history of 
inmortant fishes are under consideration of the 
I.O.A.E. and the Government. Prohibition of 
indiscriminate fishing, killing of immature fish, 
observance of close season, etc., are post-war 
problems to be tackled. An estuarine biological 
station is being established at Balugam and the 
trade has to a gi'cat extent been diverted to 
Co-operative Societies bringing in considerable 
profit to the fishcTmcn. 

(in) Inland . — The rivers and tanks form a 
great potential source of fishing though Hilsa in 
Orissa is not as tasteful as that in the Ganges, - 
Eohee, catla and mrigala are the economic 
species. These breed only in rivers and in large 
bunds whicii resemble rivers during rains as in 
the Sambaipur District. Collection of fry is 
carried on every year in Baiasore, Cuttack and 
Sambaipur. An organised fry trade exists in 
Lakhannath in the Baiasore District. Govern- 
ment fry distribution supplies 20 centres and 
the supply which used to average 2,00,000 


Lack of harbour and cold storage facilities and | annually has been raised to 15,00,000. 

capital to introduce better fishing methods make 
improvement of marine fisheries a very difficult 
problem. The st.'mdard of living of the sea- 


fisherman is extremely low and calls for Im- 
provement. In some fishing centres the fisher- 
men live on fish alone for days together. Im- 
provement of the financial position of the 
co-operative societie.s, legislation limiting the 
middle men's activities, establishment of fishery 
schools are some of the measures wMch Govern- 
ment has to take. 

(ii) Edmrine . — The Chilka lake forms a 
compact fishing area and yields extremely tasty 
fish and prawns. The lake is leased out by 
Zamindars to merchants who have biiiit up an 
organised fishing industry. The export averages 
60,000 mds. per annum and consists of mullets, 
bhekti, pomfrets, mackerel, Indian salmon, etc. 


The fisheries are owned mo.stly by private 
individuals. Government fisheries are controlled 
by the Bevenue Department. Although people 
realise that pisciouiture is profitable, the multiple 
owners of water areas prevent active develop- 
ment. The activities of the Fishery Department 
have been confined to propaganda which, 
without executive authority, have not led to 
appreciable results. The prohibition of killing ' 
of fry in canals, paddy fields, etc., by legislation 
and of letting of sewage into inland waters, 
the construction of dams with fish ladders and 
the placing of Government fisheries under the 
control of the Fisheries Department are under 
contemplation. The post-war inland fisheries 
development scheme now in operation envisages 
rapid cleaning and stocking of tanks by forming 
co-operative fish farms. 10 such farms are now 


The fish is packed in ice and exported mainly in operation on the results of which would 
to ewcutta. Other estuarine fishing centres depend the large scale adoption of establish- 
are lOrtaniakhati, Kujang, Chowmuhan and meat of collective fish farms. 
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Punjab (East and West) 


T H'IS is the larst full ycai of the work of the 
reorganized Fisheries Section of the 
Agricnitiiiral Department. On the staff are 
a Warden of Fisheries, four Deputy Wardens, 
29 Assistant Wardens, Fisheries and 129 
Fisheries Watchers. There is also a Fisheries 
Research Ofiicer with a smaii ataf! to conduct 
Research on Fisheries, 

The section has been provided with a Govern- 
ment lorry, a driver and a deancr to facilitate 
transport of fry from the fry farms to the fish 
farms and the young fish from the fish farms to 
the streams and rivers. 

The activities of the Fisheries Bepa rtment have ‘ 
been directed to : — 1. Conservation, comprising j 
conservation by (i) Legislation, (ii) Trtoviding 
fish ladder-s at the Canal' Headworka, (m) Creat- 
ing fish sanctuarica (fr) Eradication of fish 
enemies. 2. Culture and i>ropagati<'m, com- 
prising (i) Culture of exotic sprcies e.g. Trout 
etc. (ii) Culture of indigenous species e.g. 
Carp etc. 3. Marketing and exploitation, com- 
prising (i) Survey of rivers (ii) Improvement of 
socio-economic condition of fishermen (Hi) 
Marketing of fish. 4. Miscellaneous, com- 
prising (?:) Propaganda and (ii) Anti-Malarial 
Activities, 

, CONSERVATION • ' 

The number of fishing licences issued dming 
the year was 11,620 as compared with 20,724 of 
the last year. The increase Is due to expansion 
of watch and ward staff and activities of the 
newly appointed staff of Assistant Wardens. 

The number of netting licences and their 
fishing licence fee in the Kulu valley remained 
restricted as it was in 1944-45. 

The receipts from Fisheries in 2945-40 
amounted to Rs. 1,90,234 as compared with 
Rs. 1,81,394 in 1944-45. 

The total number of fishing offences reported 
during 1945 was 430 as compared with 331 in 
1944. 

The catches of fish emen were Hatisfactory 
In all the districts. Some of the Fish Ladders 
were not working satisfactorily. The -working 
of the Fish Ladders was discussed with the 
Executive Engineers concerned who made 
suggestions for their proper functioning. 

No violation of rules in the sancturles has 
been reported and the fish are progressing satis- 
factorily except in Machiali Stream and Bheral 
in the Paiampur Tchsil of Kangra district which 
have been silted up. The restriction on fishing 
near the bridges as a war measure was removed 
under Punjab Government Notification 
No. 3643-Agr., dated 20-11-45. 

CULTURE AMD PROPAGATION 
There are at present 12 natural rearing ponds 
in Kulu Valley. The growth of fry in these 
ponds is extraordinarily rapid. Some of them 
have grown 3 times more than those kept at the 
hatchery. 


I The stjippiiig of Brown Trout commenced 
. towards . the^ end. of 1045 . 71 .female fish ' w. 0 re „ 
I stripped yjcldin ^ 1 ,24,000 ova. After fertillsa* 
Jtion 85,230 became eyed and 60,000 of thorn 
were planted in the different rivers and streama 
in Kulu Valley, and 25,230 were allowed to 
hatch at the farms. Out of this number 21,000 
hatched successfully and wore also planted In 
various strea-ms keeping about 1,000 at tho 
farms.-. 

82 angling licences were issued in Nulu waters 
during the year under report as against 237 of 
last year. The dffcrease is due to the fact that 
very few anglers visited the valley on account 
of heavy fioods which occured during Jxily and 
August '1044 and caused deterioration of trout 
fishing. 

Trout in the Faber and Baspa rivens in Bas* 
hahr State are llourisrhing. Due to the 
remoteness of the streams only one angler camo 
to fish in the Baspa River during 1945-46 and 
he caught 10 fishes varying from 14" to 20" 
in size, 

Tlie carp does not usually spawn in confined 
waters but having refused to spawm in the 
Chhenawan fish farm tanks for a number of 
years, they have begun to spawn there during 
the last three years at the time of heavy rains 
and floods. Eggs were laid this year on the 
flooded banks of the tanks and not in the field. 
These eggs -were collected and put in other ponds 
for hatching in the Khori tank. The carp also 
spawned and the fry attaining a size of 6-8 
Inches within four months and were then suc- 
cessfully transferred for stocking other ponds. 
Spawning also took place at various other places 
and the eggs w^ere collected for stocking different 
ponds. 73 spawning grounds have so far been 
located in the various districts in the Province. 

Fry Farms. — The number of fry farms so far 
established is 73. Most of these fry farms are 
the pools left in the spawning grounds where 
fry collect after the flood subsides. In addition, 
controlled, fry farms have .also been estafoUshed, 
in some districtts. 3,800 fry were supplied, free 
of cost to the Manager, Ehasa Distillery at 
Amritsar, who has a large tank and also to the 
B.C.G.A. F'arms tanks at Khanawal. Trans- 
port, hov’cver, was charged. 

Village ponds are also now being stocked with 
fish. The total number of such village 
X>ond8, which have been leased by Government 
for fish propagation, is 78, and all have been 
stocked with fish. 

The total number of fish farms so far 
established in the fish consuming districts is 
30. Most of these fish farms are large per- 
manent tanks and arc mostly rain-fed, while a 
dozen or so are Canal-fed, and two of them 
near Batala are kept filled with water by means 
of a tube-wall. The Shemsher Khan Tank at 
Batala is fully stocked with fish and licences are 
issued for fishing purposes. 199 licences were 
issued this year for fishing in this tank, and the 
Anglers caught 1,196 fish. 
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The TiiiiDfKT o( Imtkn ^'tocked clnringtlne j^ear' 
46 iiml the miiiihcr oX carp fry planted in 
them r>ll,ri20, ll'he transport of fry from the 
fry i'ams to lli*’ flsli fa raw was done in oxygen 
earn* rg over lung distances In the Government 
loriy, Isales of flp.li from such tanks have 
.■coiameneeci. ' ■ 

Salvage of fry In 'the drying pools after floods 
li m important function of the section. If 
gticli fry Is not salvaged after floods they perish. 
I47.8M such carp fry wore salvaged during 
Ti46-46 and.put into other tanlrs and shallow 
steams. 

MARKETING AND EXPLOITATION 

The fisheries staff has completed survey 
of all the rivers and streams in thoir jurisdiction. 

At present there are about 6 credit and co- 
operative Bocietieain GurdaspurandHoshiarpiir 
districts but only a very gmall percentage of 
flshermen have joined. In the remaining dis- 
tricts there are no such societies. Efforts are 
being made to open credit and supply societies 
throughout the licence Issuing districts. Some 
difficulty has been felt by flshermen in obtaining 
the necessary amount of yam to make nets or 
to mend their old ones. The department has 
been able to get the yarn for the fishermen. 

By starting fish farms and stocking of village 
tanks, etc., it has become possible to establish 
new markets for the sale of fish. Such fish 


Sind 

j^AKING into consideration the limited sea- 
JL board and the number of fishing villages, 

Sind has a rich sea fishery. 

The fishing grounds are located not only 
around Karachi, but as far away to the south 
east as Kiitch and towards north as Sonniiaui 
and even Pasni, Ormara, Gwadar up to the 
Persian Gulf. Vigorous drift net fishing i? 
carried on in the sea-hoard specially up to 
20 fathoms contour line even as far as 
120 miles due south of Karachi and an equal 
distance in the north towards the Persian Gulf 
for important economic fish like GhoJ, Surmai, 

Sole, Kawas, Ciioki, Kargoon, , PItho, Hiro, 
Sang, Sangro, Gissiir, ICanderi, .Kar, Liaro, 
etc., etc. 

Extensive fish curing Oj3erations were carried 
on with the duty free coloured salt manufactured 
in Sind till the day on which the duty on salt 
was abolished. 

A scheme for starting Government jftsh 
curing yards has been approved. To begin with 
d yards at Cape Monz, Karachi, Ibrahim Hydri, 
Sonneri and Mull on the sea coast and one 
at Buback for fresh water fish in Munchur Lake 
have been sanctioned, where curing will be done 
under Government supervision with clean white 
duty free salt in cemented tanks under hygienic 
conditions. Plans are ready for 18-1& yards 
all along the coast. But owing to financial 
difficulties and llmitatioiis in the P.W.B/s 
building capacity only 2 yards are proposed to 
■to oonstmeted this year* 


! markets now extet at Campbollpur, Jbelutn, 
Pind Dadan Khan, SlalkotjAinritsar, Waalrabad, 
Lahore, PeroKopur, Mfanwali, Jullundur, Multan 
and Sargociha. Eiforts arc being made to have 
at least one fish market at the Headquarters of 
each district'. Tin; Pr<>sidcnt. and Executive 
Officers of the Municipal Committees have been 
requested to undertake the construction of 
fish markets at s'uitable places in their 
jurisdiction. 

Although it is difficult to collect exact In- 
formation” regarding the total quantity of fish 
brought into the markets as fishermen do not 
give accurate information for fear that their 
licence fee may be raised, yet whatever informa- 
tion has been collected shows that not less than 
40,573 maunds of fish became available for 
consumption during the year. 

Vigorous propaganda is being dune by tlie 
Fisheries Staff’ in the«>vlllages in connection with 
the propagation of fish and contact has been made 
with landlords who have been impreBsed with 
the utility of fish culture. The interest of the 
p'. ople to start fish culture has greatly increased 
and many are looking forward for the supply 
of fry which will be made available after August, 
1946 when the fish have spawned. 

The value of Colisa as larvicidal fish is wail 
known. It is being reared at the Government 
Farm, Chhenawan. 20,000 Colisa were supplied 
during 1945-46 to the Public Health Department 
for stocking in ponds situated in localities 
wffiere malaria fever prevails. 


The best market for Sind’s dry fish is Colombo, 
■where in the year 1943-44, 95,000 ewts. of dry 
fish and cured prawns were sold. Fresh fish 
packed in ice is also exported to up-country 
places like Simla, Lahore, Peshawar, Bawalpindf, 
Quetta. In the year 1944-45 about 30,000 mds. 
of fish were exported to these places. 

New ScEemes : In August 1944 the Sind 
Government appointed Dr. M. Eamasw'ami 
Kaidii of the Madras Fisheries Department as 
Fisheries Expert with a view to making a survey 
of the fisheries of this province, both marine and 
inland, and to examine the possibilities of deve- 
loping them. In the meantime the following 
schemes for the development of the -fishing 
industry were prepared by him and submitted 
to Government. 

1. Edible oyster culture and establishment of 
an oyster park. 

2. Development of prawn fishery and manu- 
facture of semi-dried pra-wns, 

8. The establishment of smoke houses for 
smoking Hilsa and other fishes. 

4 . The establishment of five Government fish 
curing yards in the Sind coast for production of 
good quality cured fish. 

6. Stabilising the fishing industry and 
improving the socio-economic conditions of the 
fisher-folk. 

6, The establishment of Hilsa Hatchery and 
a freshwater fishery research station. 


Fisheries 


7 . Th(i e.Ktabiii’ihTacnfc <>f a .Mariuc Aaciturium 

in.KaradiL . t' - / ■ a 

8. Beep sea llshiag experlnaenfs with luodern j 
type of power mfl" and tackle and introduction 
of fislicariicr launches for expeditious transport 
of llsh. 

9. Estahlkiiment of demonstration plants 
for tlm jaanufacture of fish maiinre and meal 
by the utilisation of llsii waste and non- 
econoniioal fish. 

10. Establishment of a Marine Biological 
and Technological station at ikarachi. 

13. ISstabiisliTaonfe of an np-to*dato wiiole- 
sale fish market with cold storage and iee ])acking i 
facilities dose to the new fish harbour at Karachi | 
proposed by the Port Trust. 

12. State eentroi of the production of shark- ! 
liver oil and its otiier products. 

Of the above sdauiies the first four, tlie eighth 
and the twelfth have already h»‘eu sajietioned 
hy the Oove- niuerit <d‘ Sind au<i ar*^ being put 
int(/ ext lit ion. 

Of those which are .sanctioned one edible 
oyster park iias already been started at Il)rahim 
Hydri where experiments for the eoilectlon of 
oy.sters .sj-jats and to increase the output of 
oystiu'.s arr? being condnetod. 

22 mannds of “semi-dried’'’ prawns were 
also jaanufad-4ir(‘d. But owing to the un- 
expected ti<ial wave disaster which occurred at 
the height of the prawn fishery .season practically 
two or three li.siiing settlements along a 40 mile 
coast w'ore completely destroyed, 3 JO ttsher folk 
were drowned, aiui tiie iirawm fishery w-as 
advor.seiy affected. Last year the numufaetiire 
of .semi-dried prawns ivas carried on a larger 
scale. Its continuance tliis vear is also 
sanctioned. 

A smoke house for .smoking “ Balia ” (flilsa) 
fish has just been completed ‘at bukkur near 
the Lloyd Barrage and experiments in smoking 
Falla fish will be started soon. A few imndred.s 
of “Hiisa”' (Indian Hhad) were also smoked 
and .sold. 

Two motor fisliing launehes, one 75 footer 
with 160 If.P. .'Diesel engine and another 95 
footer witli 260 'E.P. Diosed marine engine, both 
fitted with a power v, finch, have just been pur- 
chased by the Sind (lovermnent from the navil 
base at Cocliiii uiid will be utilized o.?> fish 
“ carrier.s ” to ft.dch fisii caught in distant placo-s 
in the sea up to the Bersiaii tfulf in the west raid 
Kutch in the South-East, and also probably for 
deex) sea tlshing. One of tiie M.l'.V.’s, a 90- 
footor has been brought to Karachi and is being 
equipped for fishing with trawl net. and pro- 
vision for a cork-insulatcd fish-hold is also 
made. 

A Master Fisherman to demonstrate the 
modem methods of fishing from rover v'cs.sels 
recruited for the purpose has also arrived here 
and will soon be .starting deep-sea fishing with 
this vessel. 


: ! with a European skipper and engineer. 11 i!h 
trawler is also proposed to be handed over to 
the Sind Department of FishericB for decp-se* 
fishing experiments : she will be juit into comintft- 
■ sion- ill one or two weeks. ^ 

A Flshennoo’s Co-operative Purf'haseand Sulo 
Society has been started at Karaelii and i» 
working very well. Tim Society has exported a 
first consignment of 1286 ewis. of cured flidi to 
Colombo. The oM^ umlivideti Bin-ernmwifc of 
India gave this FBhermen’.s Co-o}>i*rative .Society 
a special Lleeuee Quota of 1S,UOO e.wirf. for the 
export of dry fish abroad, 

Arrangements are being made to indai a cnid 
j store for fish ■ a fc- ■ Karachi . ' 

j Other schemes for tiie conservancy and 
I development of freshwater fislmiies ofilie pru- 
iviuee are under preparation, 

j Steps have also been taken ti.> improve road 
communications for expeditious tram-port ijf 
fresh fl.sh from fishing centres to couMiming 
j centres,' ■■ 


The important fishing viiiagei 


in ''Sim!'' art t 
'Fishing' 
populatimi. 
Khudda. {In Karachi) O.POi) 

Kaiiil. „ 2,500 

Baba Island. „ 2,500 

Bhit Island. „ 1,600 

Ibxfthim Hydri. 4,000 

Kerhl. 2,000 

Besides, there are other less Important fishing 
villages in the deltaic areas of the Sind ( *oa.sfe. 

Fsrawa Fishery. •‘^Seasonal fishery, which 
; commences from the month of November and 
' ends by end of March, is also a very important 
fishery of this province, On an average 40,000 
mds. of cured prawns are exported every year 
to Colombo and other places. 

The important fishing areas for jrawn fishery 
are ; — 

Kurangi creek 
Phiti creek 
Kudi creek 
Batiani creek 
Bhabo creek 
Chaan creek 

Of the above. Piiiti, Batluii and Dhabo 
creeks are the most prolific among the prayui 
fishing areas. 

The prawns caught in Sind writers belong 
to a big marine group “ Penaeidae ” wLich are 
liOrmally inhabitants of sea but migrate into 
(:stuariQ.s of lofver salinity in que.«t of their food 
which is predominantly tlialomaceou;i in 
character. 

The prawns comprise the following three 
kinds. The names are naturally in the local 
language. . 

1. “ Jhairo the biggest 

2. “Kalki” the medium 
fi. “ Kldi the small 


Besides the above trawder, another steel built A good number of sharks (Saiv fish, Hammer 
75 foot trawler “Ala.” with gear, refrigeration Head, and several other ordin.ary sharks) are 
plant, insulated fish-hold, echo sounding captured specially during the months of August, 
machine and wireless, allotted to the Pakistan September and October and again February and 
Dominion has just arrived frotn Lovve.stoft (XJ.K.) I March. One variety, the Basking shark 
21 ' 
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(Khinodoa typicus) \Thit!h grows as, large as 
tio feet, Is ocea.sjotull.y fisliod with harpoons. Its 
liver yields a lari’o quantity of oil. 

There arc at preaent two private shark-liver 
oil factories and they are raantifacturing a 
fairly good reBned oil, hfc for therapeutic purposes 
which is being marketted both as concentrated 
120,000 iii.8.>"and standardised oil (1,600 i.u.s.). 

There are two distinct oyster-fisheries In I 
Sind, — both present in the creeks which con-| 
stitiite the mouth of the Indus and its network,; 
roeclaUy between Karachi and Ketlhunder. ' 
These arc (1) edible oyster and (2) the window- j 
pane oyster which yields pearls. An auction 
held in the year 1914-45 yielded Es. 800. I 


The moat popular flail from the Indus is the 
PuUa or Palloh (the weli-knowm Indian Shad). 
This is under the control of the Eevenu® 
Department who lease out flifierent stretches of 
the Indus. The Dumbra and other fresh- 
water cirps and prawns are other items in the 
Indus fislieries. 

The Hub , River which forms the boundary 
betw’een Sind and Bnluehistan, contains the 
well-known sporting fish — lilahseer (Barbustor). 

Aphanins Dispar (Cyprinodon Bispar-Day) 
a well-known mosquito inrvivorous fish is 
present in freshwater pools around Karachi 
and is used to a certain extent to combat malaria. 


Travancore 


T HD Department of Fisheries an inde- 
pendent department is now under tho 
direct control of Government. 

The coast line of Travancore is 172 miles long 
and is margined by a shallow water area, within 
the 100 fathom line, of nearly 3,900 square miles. 
Out of this vast-expense of fishable waters, only 
a distance of 6-7 miles is exploited at present 
and the value of the industry to the State at 
present is estimated at Rs. 1,20,00,000 per year. 
The surf swept coast is singularly deficient 
In harbours and* during the monsoon months 
the fury of the breakers la a source of 
great hindrance to fishing. From Cape Comorin 
to Trivandrum the unsihkable catamarans com- 
posed of logs tied side by side is the only possible 
easy going fishing craft. From Quiloa to the 
ttortliern most boundary of the State, small 
<'Ountry made canoes are used and from October 
to June, when weathesr conditions are favourable 
seine nets are extensively employed. 

The esteemed table fish of the coast consists 
of pomfrets, seer fish, several species of horse- 
mackereh tunny, Jew fish, whiting, mackerel and 
thread fins. In economic importance, however, 
shoal fish and fish of inferior quality such a-; 
butter-fish, sardines, white bait and rlbbon-fisb 
take precedence. Butter-fish, sardines andi 
prawns are abundant in the northern half of the 
coast, while cat-fish, white bait and ribbon-fish 
are predominant In the southern half. This 
eoaspicuons difference in the distribution of 
shoal fish has been found to bo mainly due to 
the differences in the nature of the sea bottom. 
During favourable seasons, butter-fish, white 
bait, ribbon-fish and cat-fish are so greatly in 
excess of the local food requirements that large 
fjuantities are salted and dried both for inland 
consumption and for export. Travancore 
exports annually about Bs. 63,00,000 worth of 
salted Ash, ,4be greater part of which Is sold 
in the adjoining tamli districts and Ceylon, 

As the important shoal fish are seasonal in 
their appearance certain months are more 
favourable (or fishing than others. During 
these favourable seasons large catches are landed 
daily along the coast and the only method of 
eonservatlon of the large unsaleable surplus is 
salting and drying. But realising that sailed 
fish is devoid of some of the essential properiles j 
of treah fish, the Government opened arefrigerst - 1 
ting plant In the metropolis for the preservations 
AM Storage of fre& fish. • | 


The Department also succeeded in devising a 
cheap and efficient method of packing frozen 
fish for transport over distances within 72 hours 
by rail. Although, by this means, it was found 
possible to send frozen fish to all h.ipcrtant 
Inland towns in South India, the method did not 
prove a commercial proposition owing to its 
high coat and tho competition of Iced fish from 
Malabar ; consequently it had to be abandoned 
for the duration of the war. Kow there are 
proposals to work the Cold Storage Plant. 

Fish Curing. — The prevalent methods of fish 
curing being imperfect and very often unhygienic, 
the salted and dried fish produced in India are 
usually inferior in quality, which accounts for 
the low prices thej-- fetch and the limited demand ; 
for them. In order to stimulate demand by 
improving the quality, the Department of 
Fisheries has prepared a scheme of hygienic 
I methods of curing and experiments on dehydra- 
[ tion of fish are in progress. 

Shark Liver Oil. — The Department started 
the manufacture of shark-liver oil in 1939, and 
the oii is offered in the market under the trade 
name * Sharliverol The oil is roughly stan- 
dardized to ensure Vitamin ‘ A * potency of 
6,000-8,000 international units and is sold in the . 
pure form after eliminating traces of free acids 
and sterine. Since maintenance of a high 
standard of quality is the guiding principle of 
the Department, only oil extracted by special 
methods is used in the manufacture of shark 
liver oil in order to maintain a high standard of 
quality and no attempt is made to blend it 
with cheap vegetable oils. During the last , 
twelve months, about 14,600 lbs, of oil was 
produced, the greater part of w'hich was exported ' 
to British India and Ceylon. Though some . 
degree of success has been achieved in the ' 
manufacture of Shark liver oil, the need for' 
further improvement has not been overlooked. 
Researches on oil technology and determination ( 
of the specific properties of the oil obtained ; 
from various species of sharks are in progress in ' 
c(^laboration with the Department of Industrial | 
Chemistry, with a view to improve methods of ; 
manufacture and suitable .standardization. 

The demand for other marine oils has also been ,f 
steadily increasing. Sardine oil as was very 'f, 
scarce during the past year but it w^as more or r 
less supplemented by turtle oil and the oil , 
extracted from Balistis, popularly as 

leather Jackets, Ji 
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minence wo^ moaths, which is* the nomwi.ri>fn1od tto~ t'o 

tloB oi clemoastmtM to the 

of xA^aScorT alon^i the coast Skeil fkh Jndmtry.-The ;^licJI ilsh 

8&rtmmm La ^ ®^twctiop of lodioe from industry of the Jakes Is mw couhned maluly 
wa^Kmote? L fhA collection of Hme fiiielh from certain 

ChenSv rndustrial regions of two of the lanjor lakfs. These 

distribution A ® survey of the supply all the lime rerjuifed for btdiding 

the nmnufacfcwrof a result of whkh purposes in the State and recently a echome has 

OB a comiSkI mjMmg them extensive 

iBmeromi scaie. j resources for the mannfactiure of cement, 

Ialr« vtmhrnwU^ 11 ^ , ♦ .f^argo beds of edible oysters are also found In 

tuto an irnnJSJ?,rS? const!- three of the lakes. At present these are nol 

chSn A A very popular as an artida of food hut 

Sfers of^hfn extends from the mvestigatlons are under progress for culturing 

tlfem'is aa«ie principles as those followed in 

thViV ureatMt advantaga k oysters outside the State. 

oT mmS^nf temporary While in. the rest of India inland fisheries are 

which tone unfavourable situated as many of the rivers 

varleti/'s of flah^niJT^v ^ infiuence. Certain and tanka dry up In summer, in Travancore fresh 
lake? nerfodlc^nv peronnml fish 

specLl t™ offl nr tff 1 . ^20 varieties of fresh 

The most^imnoVA^^ very 

maw? t^iesc tn igwtory forms is large size. ^ 

Bs 25 00 000 ont Research Actmtie#.— -A combined Aquarium 

worth of dr?ed about Rs. 15,00,000 1 and Marine Biological Lab vatory was recently 

Burma ami ^8 being exported completed under the ansmees of the University 
of CSf Travancore. The Aquarium which is one of 

ulth an rmr»rp^’M 0 n+LT^?^^®^'^^ the largest in Asia is open to the publie and the 

the economic w^fS^^nf 'vhich threatened Laboratory, in addition to training students for 
flshiM^ noBulaSnn post-gradUAte research degrees will also function 

prawn fiS;.^ depended mainly on as a bureau of fisheries, 
some extent ®bv averted to The Marine Biological station of the Depart- 

British India and < markets in ment has so far completed seven pieces of research 

pronaLSi BepartmentaJ relating to marine and backwater fisheries, the 

for ?amrovtnsr miJhrtSf m-® conducted most noteworthy of which are the " Food habita 

the Sm?L preservation and for of the Shoal fishes of the coast,'* ‘* A survey of 

Aa the prawn fisheries " and The causes of .spoilage 

Allied nowdirld n^^ pratvns/* The department also read 

pra^ cutlets ® making three papers at the last sesgjoit of th“ Science 

been nroducS* anS wm* oufries has ^’ongress and contributed a few short notes to 

markel 4 *bPi-Slv>Ifk placed on the the Current Science. At present there are five 

m mdoM thi teearoh Stodents working to the Maitae Bio- 

wiu prolong the keepmg qualities from tw^o logical Laboratory. 

Unitedi Provinces 

Pro- j were comprehensive and his recommendations 
Dav ns InAAtnr Dr. { sound. Due to this general misunderstanding 


Dav ^s rncTi;;.Tr;n«,, i A%. , x^r. j’souna. uue to tins general misunderstanding 

a S’lrvevVAhP fn?-in?i iSf • of hishenes inade resulting from Edye*s o^m imperfect summarv of 
port on^thAfresl^ r*.romrnend- tious in tne report aud *his 

includes reoUp^^ln^hfl of India f IS/ 6) unrealised hope that e.xfcensive Imports of sea 

and tSuo offiArs in commence which might render 

contain vabnhin^ ^ rovincijs which the development of inland fisheries unnecessary, 

Am holds ^nnd attention was paid to his report! 

iaWstigation^wi’s ntTor?Sii^^ Day's The only concrete action taken by Govcniment 

meat of Govern- appears to bo with reference to tho conservation 

mtna 01 inUia i'lShenes Act on,807. thn ^-nnrHnrr Ar«Uc/.cr- «Twl OVA„f K51T 


India lishenes Act of 1807. of the sporting fish Mahseer and Trout in hill 

possibilities of developing fisheries in tho streams, and the general recommendation to th'\ 
,p.P. however was for the first time considered uuti .District Boards and to tho Co- 

py the Government .of the U.P. in I9‘>fi in nnnn 4 »f. operative Department to develop local fi.sheries. 
tion with a reference from the Pun iab Govern- 
ment about the regulation of fishing in the prograraine for post- 

Jumna. The Government decided to institute reconstruction and more initnediatfilv to 
an investigation into the possibilitv of pstah provide against the prevailing shortage of food 
iishmg a Fisheries Industry in the TJ P caused by the War, the development of fisheries 

A„ ‘ * received consideration. It was, however, felt 

whose exploitation of the fisheries to increa.se the 

the generS^imnrpS^i^frV^r^^^-2’.:, Despite suiiply of fish to towns and the Army was the 
mainfv^Sh that Mr. Edye dealt immediate need and should take precedence of 

food fisheries survey, and fisheries research. The 

ror uiie general public, his investigations Government therefore decided to take Immediate 
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fefepK |»rnvi4»! a rfgular, abmidaiit and cheap 
siipfsl5’ of reas-'niably' frood quality fish in the 
market in I.-ucknow and in the other important 
cities. ■i:jicr/J!oti(! action was tahen by the 
(iovernmenfc througli the Co-operative Bepart- 
merit, War Supply stafl* 

T«) improve the existing sources of supply by 
encouraging market contractors to increase 
supplies and where this was not possible by 
flireirtiy recruiting tlshcrmen supplying them 
wilh Hunts and nets and intensively llshing rivers, 
tanks and Jhils, to seek and develop new sources 
of supply hitherto iinexploited. 

To Improve transport by the provision of ice 
and refrigoration vans, and 

To improve the marketing of fish by direct 
sale to the ])i.ihHc and the Army at equitable 
rates far below the ruling market prices. 

Post -War.— The scheme which was put through 
at Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares and Naini Tal 
was extended to other large consuming centres 
in 18 o\it of 48 districts. The Government how- 
ever decided to wdnd up the marketing scheme 
by 31st Oct. 1947 , 

In March 1944 the need for a technical expert 
was folt and a I'isherics Bcvelopment Officer 
was appointed in the Bepartincnt of Animal 
Husbandry to help immediately in the proper 
expansion of the supply scheme w-hich had been 
launched and ultimately to plan a Scientific De- 
partment of ftsherios for the United Provinces, 


A comprehensive five shears’ plan of post-war 
development w'as drawn up by the Fisheries 
Department Officer and has been approved by 
the Governmont. 

In response to the general, demand to grow 
more food a. scheme for stocking as many 
suitable tanks as possible in the 6 districts of 
Benares, Mirzapnr, Jaimpur, Allahabad, Banda 
and lhansi was sanctioned jointly by the Govern- 
ment of India and the U.F. Government early 
in 1945 and some tanks have so far been cleared 
of predaceous iish and stocked w-ith the fry of 
quick-growing ear{). The scheme has since been 
extended to 18 districts. 

Hi vers being the primary source of supply of 
food fish it was realized that side by aide with 
intensive culture and exploitation the conserva- 
tion and control of river fisheries should 
receive attention. A staft' of 6 w^ardens, 15 
assistant wardens and 21 w'atehers has i>een sanc- 
tioned and has been partially recruited to patrol 
the rivers. A fisheries research laboratory'at Luck- 
now lias been established for continuous study of 
conditions obtaining in the rivers and tanks and 
to initiate suitable measures of fish conservation 
and culture which will keep pace with intensified 
exploitation. A suitable site at the Tanda Falls 
(Mirzapur) has been selected for a research fish 
farm. As waters above 3000 ft, are devoid 
of food fish the w’'cll-know'n mirror carp of 
Burot>e which has done remarkably well in 
Ceylon and on tlie Nilgiris has been brought to 
the Kumaon Division for stocking rivers. 
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T FIE history of the pubUc, lioalth administni- ; Death mtes.-Tho fivo ycarlv 4 &vera.Res of 22.3 
tion m the sub-continent may be traced | in 3937-41 and of 22.5 In 1041.45 show that 
back to ^ the appointment of the Eoval disparity in the death rates was not so marked as 
tonimission m 1850, which recommended in the ease of birth rates, the only instance of 
mcapres tor the amelioration of the liealth an increase of over 2.0 per mille beini? Bengal 
of the army and the civil population. In ac- which went through the great famine 'of 1943. 
cordance with its suggestions^ ConiimftSKms of | It seems therefore rtaHonable to iiold that, 
i liluic Health'' were established in the pro- 1 in spite of the stress and strain which war condi- 
vmces of Madras, Bombay and Bengal in 1804. j tions brought to bear on community life, the rise 
Ihw led fco the appointment of Sanitary C'omrniH- in mortality over the .sub-eontinent as a wh< le 
suMiers. In 1888 the Government of India was not appreciable. The death rate in 1946 was 
H,4ued a resolution " drawing the attention of 18.4. Although the high cost of living and 
local bodies and village unions to their duties dilFicultics in respect of Food continued in 1946, 
in the matter of sanitation." | it is gratifying to note that the recorded death 

achievod by such efforts was ne^li- 1 vrarT?S'’‘th? 

Bible except in the larger cities. Owing, to the SS sT n? n r .f LSi" ' 



of plague in 1806 liad a gre-at effect on the peopiU' 
and the Government, aw’akeniug them to the 
need of overhatilmg the public health machinery 
in the country. 

The report of the Plague Commission iu 1004 
was a landmark in the history of public health 
administration. It recommended the strength- 
ening of public health services and the establish- 

■ "fli- "■ ■ ' 


.. nrt. 

paration of vaccines and sera, but the total effect 


Infantile moztaitty rates.- — The five yearly 
averages for 1937-41 was 100.4 and for 1941-45 
was 100.8. Here again, the w'ar ycar.s did not 
produce a rise in the sub-continent as a whole, 
while some of the individual provinces recorded 
varying reductions in the infantile mortality 
rate in comparisoju with the live year period 
befOTO tiie war. The infantile mortality rate of 
135.8 In 1946 shows an appreciable fall in 
comparison with the live yearly averages. This 


is s^^ared by almost all the “provinces 
urban centre-s while about 90 per cent of the in some casts the lad has been appuUabie. 


. j per cent 

population lived in villages. 

ITiider the Government of India Act, 1019 the 
health administration was transferred to i'ro- 
vincial Governments making it a stibject directly 
under Ministers responsible" to the Legi-slatures. 
Tills position continues under the Government 
of India Act, 1935 and the Provincial Govern- 
ments arc unfettered in the development of 
health and sanitation iu areas under their 
jurisdiction. The effect of tills transfer .arc 
summarised by the Health Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee in it.s report as follows ; — 

" Ministers were anxious to promote the 
growth of Education, medical relief and pre.ven- 
tive health measures as far asr funds permitted. 
Indeed, there has been, since the Eeformy, far , 
greater public health activity in the provinces' 
than ever before." 

VITAL STATISTICS 

The sub-continent’s population growth is 
chAracteri.sed by high levels of fertility and mort- 
ality. Interconnected with tliis feature is the 
high infantile mortality. Tima, her birthrate, 
death rate and infantile mortality rate are mucli 
higher than those of W estern Countries. 

Birth rates,“~*The five yearly averages for 
the pre-war period 1937-41 was 3S.2 and for the 
war years 1941-45 was 28.0. This noticeable 
fall in tlie birth rate was shared by almost all the 
individual provinces. The birth rate of 28.9 in 
1946 suggests an improvement, increases in the 
rate of an order of 2 per mille or more having 
been recorded in Ajmer-Merwara, Assam, Sind 
and pre-partition Bengal. 


Norma} Conditions.— --Tlie rise in birth rata 
during 1946 even though it was slight, and the 
simultaneous deeliuein deatli and infant mortality 
rates would seem to justify a guarded optimistic 
view that an improvement of the public health 
was recorded during the year. From 1941 to 
1944 the vital statistics presented the dual 
characteristic of a rapidly declining birth rate 
and an increasing death rate which would 
generally be interpreted a.s indicative of adverse 
health conditions in the country. The corres- 
ponding rates for 1946 shotv an appreciable 
advance in the birth rate in many provinces and 
an equally noticeable fail in the general and 
infantile mortality rates and it may well be that 
the year 1946 marks the stage of a return to 
more normal lieaith eonditions. 

EPIDEMICS 

During the year under review the incidence of 
epidemic diseases was mild throughout the 
country. There w-we epidemic outbreaks In 
Bombay, Madras, TJ.P., and Bihar and to a 
minor extent in the Central Provinces, but they 
did not take on the explosive and extensive 
nature of the previous two years; Perhaps, the 
prophylactic inoculation campaigns introduce<i 
in anticipation of the seasonal rises by the 
various provinces after their experience of the 
last two years may account for keeping tiie 
epidemic under check through the building up of 
an immune population. 

Except in the cases of cholera, smallpox and 
plague inorbidity statistics for the general 
population are as a rule not collected in the sub- 
continent. Whatever informatdon m this direction 
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fr»n be gathered Is restricted to the Hospital 
: " Ancl Bispensary stafcistica. Mortality statistics re- 
lati \g to thd goruHoi population, however, are 
ifi sf'?veral details, e.j?. by age, sex and 
f^ammuaitv. Deaths by ditferenfc causes are 
also recorded ]>ut there is not ninch uniformity 
in the detrs.h'i adopted by the various provinces, 
m for instance deaths from tuberculosis or 
juaiarta are not recorded separately for rural 
areas f'jy a nuinbor of provinces. These statis- 
tics of deaths by causes besides suffering from 
all the sliortcornliigs common to the Indian vital 
statistics are collected under the further diffi- 
culty of lack of facilities for proper diagnosis. 

Statistics of cholera, smalloox and plague are 
collected throughout the sub-continent and as 
their symptou'H aro understood by the general | 
public we have comparatively reliable figures for 
t.hese diseases. However, all these three diseases 
usually do not account for more than 5 per cent 
of the total mortality in any province. Owing to 
the general unreliability of the classification of 
cau ies of death, the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India presents the 
Indian mortality statistics other than those 
relating to cholera, smallpox and plague under 
the, broad groupings of fevers, dysentery and 
diarrhoea, respiratory diseases and, *' all other 
causes.” Of these the most important group is 
that of fevers under which is shown 50 per cent to 
75’ per cent of the total mortality in most' of the 
provinces. This group includes a variety of 
heterogenous diseases and a large number of 
unclassified conditions which for want of proper 
facilities for diagnosis are catalogued by the 
.persons, usiially illiterate, actuallv reporting thi? 
death. Owing to the unsatisfactory manner of 
collection of vital statistics, the health adminis- 
trator is handicapped by the lack of precise 
knowledge of the extent and nature of his 
problems. 


in various ways. The Pxovinoiai Govern- 
ments assist the Mission by making grants on 
a per capita baHe. 


LEPROSY 


Leprosy has been prevalent in the sub-con- 
tinent for many centuries, being recognised ai\d 
described by ancient Hindu Physicians. The 
SmharaU, Samhita written 2,500 years ago 
describes the different forms of leprosy, and Its 
treatment with chaulmoogra oil, the mainstay in 
its present-day treatment. 

Tne U):Jl census report recorded 150,000 
per3om suffering from leprosy, Inve.stigatioi3S 
carried out by expert leprosy workers indicate 
that at a conservative estimate the number of 
cases is about 1 million { 10 lakhs). About three- 
fourth of these cases are of the mild type and 
are not inf^etive. The di-scase is found through- 
out the sub-continent, but is most prevalent in 
parts of Assam, pre-partition Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa, Central Provinces, Madras, Hyderabad 
and Txavaxicore. 

Leprosy relied* work luis lu^en going on 
for a long time. Apart from the Central and 
Provincial Governments, and some local or- 
ganisations, the Mission to Lepers and the Indian 
Council of tho British Empire Leprosy Belief 
.Aasociation have played an important role in 
tMl field. '' •' 

Founded by Wellesley Bailey, the first asylum 
buEt at Ohamba, Pun|ab, in 1876, The 
, Itoloh now mas about 30 leper homes ' 
(.iph;,.;., about ,10,000:' .iimates. . has done! 
yexy noble work and has . given a lead 


■ Leproty ReK®f 'Association, -—The, i,ntroduc» 
tion of new methods of treatment of leprosy led to 
the foundation in the year 1924 of the British 
Emphe Leprosy Relief Association in London 
followed by the foundation of tho Indian Council 
of the Association in 1925 ; later, provincial 
branches were formed in most of the provinces 
of India. At the inauguration of the Indian 
Council, Lord Reading, the then Viceroy 
and Governor- General of India, issued an appeal 
on behalf of the Association, and collected a sum 
of over Rs, 20 lakhs, which forms the Capital 
Fund of the Indian Council. 


The work of the Association has greatly 
stimulated interest in leprosy in the sub-conti- 
nent, resulting in knowli^ge of the disease, of its 
prevalence, clinical forms, prognosis, spread and 
the factors influencing its spread. The naedical 
profession as a whole is now -'taking a keen 
interest in the leprosy problem. H.E. the 
Governor- General of India is the President of the 
Indian Council and the Director-General 
of Health Services, the Chairman of the 
Governing body ; K, Sanjiva Row, o.i.E., and 
Sardar Bahadur Balwanb Singh Puri, the 
Honorary Treasurer and Secretary respectively. 
Dr. Dharmendra, an officer of the Medical 
Research Department, Government of India, is, at 
present tho Research Worker of the Association. 


’ The research work of the Association is carried 
out at. or dircoted from, the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, and is done in collaboration 
with the Eiidowmient Fimd of the School and the 
Indian Research Fund Association. The main 
activities of the Association are : — 


(i) Research . — This includes clinical, histo- 
logical, bacteriological, therapeutic, epidermio- 
logical and immunological studies. Recent 
studies of the only Immunological test the 
*' lepromin test” or the "Mitsuda Reaction” 
by Dr. Dharmendra at the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, have resulted in a great 
Improvement in the test, and have throwm 
considerable light on the mechanism of the 
reaction. 


<w) PoBt-graduate Traimn.g in Leprosy . — 
Special post-graduate training classes for train- 
ing doctors in the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy are arranged annually at the School and 
over 1,000 doctors from the sub-continent, and 
not a few from abroad, have attended these 
special courses. In addition, lecture-demonstra- 
tions in leprosy are given to the L.T.M. and 
D.T.M. classes at the School. 


(Hi) Tjewosy Surveys . — In the early years, 
Survey Party carried out rough sample surveys 
in difff rent parts of the sub-continent in .order 
to get an idea of the incidence and distribution 
of the disease- More recently, intensive- surveys ' 
of small selected areas have been carried biit’ in 
different parts of the country in order to collect 
information about the factors that favour the 
spread of the disease and in order to study the - 
possibility of evolving suitable methods of 
isolation of infective cases for the control of the 
disease. 
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. exMtog regfcrlclloM on p^tlentfi tofTerlM 

minma, a (|iiarteriy joimmi piifeliilisa by the from leprosy, and the leproftv Sectioa of thts 
AswojatJon, 1,^ a rrr^ord of the at^Kly of leprosy Madras Public Health Act (!0M) Im Um 
and of anti-leprosy work in the sub-confclii"itt and : consIdmWy modiftwi, the ameridecl art of W4i 
other places. Eecently a new propaganda book aUowing considerable lilaerty to patients suffer- 
eiititled ‘ Fopnlar .Le<‘fciira on Leprotsy ’* bj’ ing frorii leprosy while at the same tline erwiirltsg 
Dr. Dharniendra lias been puhlij^hcd, ^Yhkh adequate protection for the public, 
gives the main facta about ieproHy in simple and 
non-technical language. 

Tk rfeabM«io/Z«pfosy.--«.TIie mainstay In MALARIA 

treatment of leprosy has hem injections of MaWla Is bv far the most inmorfant dkpafiP 
('hatilmoorga (hydnoearpne) oil or its pro in India and Akistan both' from Dm 
paratioiis. Remits encouraging results ha\e \ipw of siekness and of mortalitv It' has been 

dnms^Tlfa? ftimated that In both the Dodinlorntt least 

uritgs suui as 3 romin and Dirihone, It 300 million nersons Miffer from thi«i disfas/' 
IS yet too early to assess tlm value of this group armually, and that out of B inmion deaths from 
inpfd wH h eanses every year, it is responsible f >r at least 

S? “ million deaths due to Its direct and indirect 

H a addition, 25 to 75 mlliion cases, 

UK spread of Urprosy u Ith treatment alone. ludmarily debilitated from attacks of maiaria 


the spread of leprosy with treatment alone. ludmarily debilitated from attacks of malaria 
Control of lepm^j can be controlled reported under other diseases. The 

by raising the <^^enerai economic ami socijil man-hours of theso suillioriB employed 

cAditions^of the uormlatioii and 1)V VSiventim labour in industry and acriculture 

soeciallv children. Tiie onlv si>vb^ i.ukinU of potcntnal wealth. 


conditions of the nnnnlation mifi bv Tn>#^vAnUm ‘anour in inaustry and acricult we 

eXtaKifs 

specially children. Tiie only sure wrthod (>f of wealth. 

S “llrrosr hUitalr “"t.'® prtaarlly a dteea.e nf the xaral 

sanatoria, or colonies, etc.^ Great difficulty b 


experienced in providing institutional accom- 
modation for all the infective cn.ses in the 


in fresh crater collections more often associated 
with rural ratlmr than urlmo conditions. Kinety 


lountir Tta total a.eoSdat.ion in 2 to,' roi-nlatlon living aider mil 

Mitutions at present la for abort 16,000 patients Spraed to the'rlak'rt TOffetlM fronf this dfs™^^ 

whereas a rousfh estimate of iTifeetlvf» rn^pa nTnppia ^ . .miiering irom this disease, 

ffi|ar?rt 2f lafcto so toSterSSds rt 

iSttotfonil Sfion Mds. rali^rcotonlTs^'ind tTes^ 

institutional isolation. population lives in compact colonies and is 

The two alternatives are the isoLation of the siibject to some degree of discipline, In rural 
patient in his home, and the isolation of all the areas, with a sparse and scattered population, the 
patients of a village or a group of villages in huts capitft aoBt of its control has so far been 
made in the outskirts of the village. Home considerably high, Fxperiment^ carried out in 
isolation is practicable only in families with tecont Tears in Delhi and Bombay provinces 
.sufficient financial resources. Village i.solatiori shown that this cost can be materially 
appears to be specially suited to the sub-conti- reduced, and which has l een made possible 
nent, with its big leprosy problem and limited powerful weap^ms like, BBT and 

resources. It Is desirable that methods of village Gammexane as insecticides, and new synthetic 
isolation should be developed In suitable areas anti-raalarial drugs, such, as Paludrinc, and 
and then widely applied. Chloroqutne. The advanlagc of the new insec- 

Under Dr Cochrane now Dlrccfor of Wcldes over the pyretbrurn sprays lies in the 
leprosy cfipalgn of kSs ^^ovtace rul I 
preventive units have been established since 

1939, the object of which Yvas to deal with the lies in the 

pj-oblem of leprosy In rural areas. Each unit exploitation of mtu- 

consists of an administrative block, including ^ 

treatment centres and staff quarters, and a ^ 

segregation area wdiere patients sleep at niclit this disease. To implement the 

S Sre eve^ Sf^ rehabijitatfon 

fective cases of leprosy in villages served by the populations, it is essential that 

Dreventive unit are reciuired to sleep in the O'Od to achieve this end, 

segregation area, thus preventing contact with i adequately staffed anti- 

their ' families during night. In the villages organisations must be created, 

where such control methods have been 

adopted, there has been a marked decrease in PLAGUE 

the gross incidence of leprosy over the period p]«.«nci ,*« ,* 

1989 to 1945, wffiereas in villages where such Jn 

Sf tptosy ha“fte?eLl“n^ 

pSicrtatly'^mLeTlmong!? iS“e ‘“^1 oftwTvvTtoesub^^^^^^ 

rases and chlS amongst infective ^hen there has been a gradual deciinc and 

.. 1 ‘ , , , , - now the incidence of the disease has been reduced 

With the advances in knowledge of infec- very considerably. In 1940, -the total deaths 
tiousness of leprosy there has been some change in recorded in the sub-continent w-ere 19,799 .which 
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fiMUK t’anw down 1f> ll/JSi in I9il and 10, 5< 7 
in IlH'S. la ihn tl«nre went nj» to 13,578 
and sinco thon ttiere lias been a steady rise 
is the recorded mortality with 21,525, 29,751 
and 32, 977 deaths respectively in 1944, 1945 and 
1946. Buring the years 1940-46 the provinces 
mainly affected were the United rrovinces, Bihar, 
the Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras. Of] 
these, the United Provinces recorded the highest 
number of deaths ami had epidemic outbreaks 
In 1940, 1944, 1945 and 1946 with 11,725, 15,454, 
14.024 and 18,199 deaths respectively. The 
incidence in Bihar and the Central Provinces w^as 
not of any special significance except for the 
sudden epidemic outbreak in XBlmr in 1946 with 
8,689 deaths as compared with 1,523 deatlis in 
1945. Bombay had epidemics in 1040 and 1941 
and again in 1944, in the last quarter, the total 
deaths in these years being 5,573, 5,311 and 2,614 
respectively. The disease prevailed In severe 
form in several districts in 1945 resulting in 
11,779 deaths. In 1946 the mortality came down 
to 3,405 which was slightly above the normal 
Incidence. Madras had a severe epidemic in 
1943 was with 4,S85 deaths. The incidence in 
1945 was about the normal level with 1,644 
deaths, while in 1946 a slightly higher incidence 
was recorded with 2,264 deaths. There are 
certain endemic centres situated In the cool 
and moderately damp areas running from the 
Himalayas in the north through Central and 
Bastern India to the Deccan 4ind the province 
of Madras. 

However, the history of plague through the 
centuries serves as a warning against ta'cinga 
complacent view of the reduced prevalence of the 
di 0 ea.se in the country. It is known that the 
disease can smoulder in Its endemic homes for 
long periods and that on certain occasions, It 
acquires an increased striking power and spreads 
far and wide in epidemic waves into distant lands, 
to retreat again after a while to those areas where 
it permanentiy resides. While, therefore, it is 
gratifying that plague as a public health problem 
has been of decreasing importance within the 
past decade, the fact that endemic foci-exist 
makes It Imperative that no slackening of effort 
for its complete eradication should be permitted. 

BilNDNESS 

olden days the blind were generally re-, 
garded as Incapable of participating in the 
ordinary activities of life, and w^ere left to depend 
upon begging for their existence. 

' of ■ ■BIradness.'— All'.'.' ■ estimate- -ofi 
the sub-continent's blind population places it at 2 
millions, of whom 50% are totally blind and the 
remaining blind to the extent of requiring welfare 
s*wvices. The chief causes are inflammatory; 
di«ieases of the eye, smallpox, veneri-al diseases, 
nuti itionai deficiencies, glaucoma and cataract. 

of Ey« Disease*. — The treat- 
ment of eye diseases has, and is, being carried out 
In the eye wards of Government Hospitals, and 
Hospitals under the control of Local Authorities 
in the Provinces and lobal centres, mission 
hospitals, a few travelling eye dispensaries, camp 
eye hospitals and eye fairs, and in small local 
dispensaries to the limit of their resources, ' ' 

' School* and Societies for the 

fil|iid***^Xh©se mostly owe their existence ^ to 
philanthropic and missionary organisations. 


There are 21 .schools for the blind only, 5 for deaf 
mutes as well as blind, 1 is in combination with 
a poor asylum, and 2 are departments of mission- 
ary establishments. The majority of them 
receive a small measure of Government and/or 
Municipal aid. They have a total enrolment of 
1,139 blind people. 

Special Officer Appointed.-— In- January, 1943 
the Government of India appointed Lt.-Gol. 
Sir Ciutha M.ackcnzie as a Special Officer ''to 
investigate the extent of blindness in India and 
its cause, and to carry out a survey of the exist- 
ing societies for the education of blind children 
and of the means of employing trained blind men 
and women in sheltered industries, and to 
prepare a scheme for the creation of a national 
organisation for the blind of India.” 

Special Joint Committee,— -Later in the year 
a Special Joint Committee on Blindness was 
appointed, which cominised of 2 sub-committees, 
the Education Sub-Committee, and the Medical 
Sub-Committee, for purposes of discussing the 
teohnicai details of their respective fields. The 
report and evidence collected by Sir Ciutha 
Mackenzie formed the basis of its deliberations . 
Their report and recommendations have now 
been published by the Government of India, 
under the title " Beporfc on Blindness in India, 
1944 ” and measures are being taken to imple- 
ment the recommendations. 

Recommendation*.— The chief recommend- 
ation is that an Indian Council on Blindness 
should be created at the Centre, representative 
of the Government, of the philanthropic public 
and of the blind themselves. There should be 
two committees, one to deal with Prevention and 
Treatment, and other with Welfare of the Blind, 
The Secretary to the first Committee would be 
the Adviser in Ophthalmology, and of the second, 
the Adviser in Blind Welfare. An officer 
designated as Assistant Educational Adviser 
(Blindness) has already been appointed in the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India . 

It Is contemplated that similar committees 
will be set im by Provincial Governments and by 
the larger Indian States. 

Tasks which lie ahead. — (1) The elimi- 
nation as far as possible of the causes of blind- 
ness. (2) The extension of the facilities for 
treatment of eye diseases, both in quantity and in 
quality. (.3) The rehabilitation of the blind, by 
providing facilities for education, employment* 
care and recreation. (St. Dunstan’s Institute 
at Dehra Dun under the able direction of Sir 
Ciutha Mackenzie, an officer blinded in the war 
of 1914-lS is an outstanding example of what can 
be done.) 

YELLOW FEVER 

AH aircraft from the west are required to land 
at Bombay, (Santa Cruz) whore an elaborate 
organisation has been set up by the Government 
of India to deal wdth them. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

The first co-ordinated effort in Tuberculosis 
control on an AH-Iadia basis, was the inaugu- 
ration of the King George Thanksgiving (Anti- 
Tuberculosis) Fund to commemorate the re- 
covery of His late Majesty King George Y from 
a serious ilineas in 1929, This fund was utilised 
to stimulate activities in the preventive and 
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r*(u'al.iV(‘ a.-iperi-s oi thiT disca,-#', <uid in thf 
hpeciali.sed training of doctors and Health 
vi.dtors. 

In 1037, Liuiithgmv, th<* then Vieerenc, 
i.s^uod jui ap])iind fm* Ibe King iCmiMgor’s Fund 
ior Tuberculoids. This nij(,rkc<i Uie next Kteh 
forward, and resulf.cd in iiie forma, lion in 1039 
on the Tufjercuio^is Association of India. 

Of the sum of o^vr JLs. 85 lakhs oolleeied as a 
rohtiit of Lady Linlithgow’s apiical, 05 per cent 
was returned to the various ITovine< s and J>tatcs 
tliafc had contributed, to enable them to proceed 
wilii their own Anti -Tuberculosis plans, in co- 
operation witij, ami with the adtiee of the 
Centrai Association at X<‘w Delhi, the President 
of which is lad)?' Mountbatteu. 'Ods Centra]! 
Asso<*iation issues its rcconimendations for 
the policy to }>e carried out in the Anti- 
'fubftreulosis campaign in the sub-c<mfcinent. 
Through its Tc'ch ideal Adviser, export, adviee 
on all aspects of XubereniosisAVork is avail- 
aldo to all the branches of the Association in tiie 
Provinces and Indian states, and to any othcial 
and non-uhicial Injdies engaged in .such work, it 
is hoped thereby to facUitaic slandaidizatioii and 
to prevent waste of etlort and niou<'y, 

'Tlirough tins Central Coinsuittce, in addition | 
to Technical advice, the other aspect, s of the war 
against Tuberculosis are brought into promin- 
(uioe. These iuclndo publicity and propaganda, 
tiie training of Tuberculosis worker.s, tlio cou- 
vcmiig of Conference, and the liaison with the 
work of 34 affiliated associations in tlic sub- 
continent and similar associations altroad. 

Tn 194 5 there were 124 Tuberculosis clinics and i 
70 Hospitals and Sanatoria with 4,384 beds in tlie 
total number of such Institutes. That this is i 
only the beginning of the task which lies before t 
the Dominions can be realised when it is stated | 
that the estimated annual deaths from this { 
disease are 5,00,900 ami that there are 2^ million i 
open cases (Le. in an infective stage) in the i 
country. 

New Orgamzation,-~-The third stage of the ' 
campaign will come with the adoption of the 
reconiniendatious of the Health biirvey & 
Development Committee in the post- war period, t 
This report recommends a comprehensive and j 
integrated tuberculosis organisation, which 
should include: — 

(1) a domiciliary service to organise a home 
isolation and treatment scheme, 

(2) improvement of housing conditions which 
entails -working hand in hand with local 
authorities, 

(3) increasing the number of tuberculosis 
clinics, 

(4) the development of hospital accommoda- 
tion to meet thei requirements of the 
sub-continent on the five year plan of one 
200-bedded tuberculosis hospital for each 
unit of 10 million population. This will be n 
followed by development on a larger scale, m 

(5) the establishment of after-care colonies, ^ 

(0) the provision of institutions for the care of p 
patients who have passed beyond the s 
curable stages, 1 ii 


‘ (7) the. orttublishinent of travellirsg tuber- 

cnlosis units for the iieeda of the remote 

rural areas, 

(8) instituting poist-gradual^' tminmg centre* 
in tuberculosis fur doctors. 

As a preliminary to implemcrillng the re, 
ixumnenthilkuis of (he JihorK Conuiiittec, the 
Ooverumetifc of India appohitc‘«i an Adviser in 
Tuberculosis in the DircMtorate-Dcneral of 
Health Services in duly, loib. This offi*-<-r 
toured the piw jucf‘.s and bOinc of the States of ihv- 
Indian Union and TnkWaii, surveyed (lie 
existing arrangements for tuberculosis conrifd 
in the country' and suitmittcjl his report and 
suggestions to tile Uuvernment. 

! The- Delhi University insritined a Dijduma 
Course i,n Tuberculosis iliscase with tiic ap}uo\ai 
and tiuaiicial assiistance of the Lovernnienf of 
India. The first course comn-eiired in March, 
1947. 

There is every reason to liojit that the Anti 
Tuberculosis Campaign will b»- pursued ugor 
oiisly by tlic Coverniueut of India and Pakistan 
in spite uf <!u« Irouides (hat beset tiiem and tlie 
financial difficultie-s caused there bj', 

1 

i CENTRAL ADVISORV BOARD OF 
HEALTH 

I In April, 1937 the Coveriimciit of India acting 
! under Section 135 of tim tloveriHne.nt of india 
; Act constituted a Central Aihisory Hoard of 
Health. The aim of the Board is to ensure co- 
operation between the Centre and the pro'^ inccs ■ 
and between province and province in mutters 
related to health which are of common concern, 
fn addition the Board is di'signcd so as to be 
representative of the States. Work is done 
through standing or ud hoc committees which 
pernats the Board to act us a cfnitral Information 
bureau. It advises on all matters relerrcd to by 
the Central or Froviucud Covernmeats and 
makes sug.ge,stions to the Central Government 
on any matter affeetiug public health to 
wliich it considers Government’s attention 
sliould be drawn. 

The Public Health f!omini«isiom;r vvifh tJje 
Govcrimient of India was Secretary to the 
Board. 

The first meeting was held in 1937 when ad hoc 
committees wvre appointed to report on : 

(1) the maternity and child welfare 'work in 
(he sub-continent including the training of 
maternity and child welfare -workers 
and the organisatiou of schemes in 
urban and rural areas, 

(2) to exatnine the question of food adultera- 
tion, with reference to legislative measures 
now in force in different provinces and 
such additions and amendments to these 
as may be considered advisable. 

The Alatcrnity and Child AYelfare Committee 
niet in Simla in October, 1938 and its report was 
widely circulated. The Food Adulteration 
Committee produced tw’O reports one on the 
technical aspect dealing with standards for / 
purity in regard to different foods and the 
standardisation of the technique to be employed 
in food analysis, while the other dealt with the 
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ot tile ]>roMeiix incluiimg an 
ofth-j ^ariotn Act^ and J'tegniations 
witli bugue-^tiimB for Uitir ijupravement. 

fliM aet'ond iiniotiti'i? of the Central Advisory” 
Board of Health was held in Maskas in 
19:10 and reeoiaiiieutied the appaintment of a- 
Hab-conHnll-teo lo ex.nuiac the possibility of 
iai.rodsicin;^ a system of compulsory inoculation 
of piluriios against cholera. It also appointed 
an rpl />:},• nomniittoe to prepare a report on 
Ir?prosy and its control in the siib-coutiuent. The 
first of these committees met and reported in 
June, 1 030 and the second in October, 1941. - 

The itiini meetiuj of the 'Board was hold in 
Foona i ii July, 1 9 ti >, Tiie riasetiag rocoiuiiiended 
tlic a.ppointm(iut of a special eoiiiiuitteo to report 
oil the. quest ions ofteaching of hygiene in schools 
and of tile ilcdical ius])ection of scliool children. 
This special coiniuifctee met in December, 1941 
and reportci],, 

The fourl h and the fifth ineetings of the Board 
were held in January, 1942 iuid October, 1943. 
An important outcome of the Ilf til meeting of the 
Board was the appointment of a joint committee 
of the Central Advisory Board.s of Education and , 
Health to examine the problem of blindness in 
the sub-continent, A report on this subject was 
published in 1944 which deals with the two main 
‘alipocts of hliudness, tdr,, its preveatiou and 
cure and the eduration, employment and general 
welfare of the blind. 

As a result of the recommendations of the 
Health Survey and Development Coimnittee, 
the Medical and Public Health Departments 
were amalgamated on the 15tii August, 1947 
and consequently the post of the Public Health 
Gommissiotier with the G-overnment of India 
merged with tlmt of the Director-General of 
Health Services. Tiiat Committee has further 
recommended the estaldishment of a Central 
Board of Health which, Hand when e.suiblished , 
will take the place of tho existing Central Advi- 
sory Board of Health, 

BHORE COMMITTEE'S PLAN 

A Health Survey and Devejopmenfc Committee 
was appointed by the Government of India in 
October, 1943 under tluj ehainnimship of Sir 
Joseph Bhorc, K.o.is.i., k.c.i.f,., o.h.e., to make a 
survey of existing ixealth conditions in tho sub- 
continent and to formulate plans for future health 
deveiopmont. The Oominittee was quite ro- 
proseniative in its composition and consisted of 0 
officials and 10 non oilicials. Tho Committee 
had. further, the advantage of discussing its pro- 
blems with certain distinguished workers in the 
field of health from the United Kingdom, tiie 
United States of America, the U.S.S.B. and 
Au.^tralla, who came to India for this purpose 
on the invitation of the Government of India. 

Tfc« CoiiMJciittee** Hecommendatiuns, — ^lu 
putting forward its recommendations the 
Committee kept in view certain' objectives, 
Tixey are 

(1) the scheme, when fully developed, should 

provide each individual in the country 
with adequate medical care, curative i^nd 
preventive, irrespective of his ability' to. 
pay for lucli services *, ■ • 

(2) the nii.edifial aid made available to the 
rural, is much less than that provided in 

1 1 , Urban atifts. . ‘ • 


(3) the active co-operation of the people 
should be secured in tho development of 
tho health programme. 

Taking these objectives into consideration the 
Committee has drawn up a long-term programme 
wiiich will provide the country with a modern 
health service based on the newer and expanding 
conceptions of modorn health practice. 

The district health organisation will have as its 
smallest unit of administration a primary unit 
which will normally serve a population of 10,000 
to 20,000. About 1 5 to 20 such primary units 
will together constitute a secondary unit and a 
varying number of the latter (3 to 5) will form 
the district health unit, the designation suggested 
by the Committee for the district health organ- 
i.sation. At each of the headquarters of .the 
district, secondary and primary iiealth units will 
be established a Health Centre from which will 
radiate the different forms of health activity 
.into the territory covered by each type of unit. 

The xxrovision made for medical relief and pre- 
ventive health work at each of these Health 
Centres ^iil increase in scope and efficiency from 
the primary unit to the district health unit. 

The District Health Centre will possess general 
and special hospitals with a total bed strength of j 
about 2-500 and ail the consultant and laboratory 
services required for the diagnosis and treatment 
"of disease on up-to-date lines. The Secondary 
Health Centre will have a hospital with 0.50 beds 
and tiio primary unit headquarters a 75-bed 
hospital. A system of amhuiances and telephone | 
connectiotis between these three types of hospi- 
tals will iielp to promote the fullest utilisation j 
of the higher types of service avaliabie at the 
larger institutions by the people living in the 
remoter parts of the district. 

Healthy Eaviromnent.--These hospitals will , 
also take an active part in the preventive I 

health campaign. They will be linked with the f 

field health orgaTiisations in respect of such I 
services as those for tuberculosis for mothers ' 
and cldWren or for venereal diseases in order to 
ensure that the remedial and preventive health f' 
work carried out in the homes of the T>eople i 
receive the full benefit of the treatment and I 
diagnostic facilities available at the hospitals. 

The Committee has stressi^d that prev'entive ,! 
and Curative health work should be dovetailed ^ 
into each other -in order to produce maximum ■ 
results. It has, thercTorc, suggested extensive | 
changes in the existing training programme for i 
doctors and has laid emphasis on equipping him | 

for preventive health work. It has also made ' 

elaborate proposals for a considerable expansion ^ 
of training facilities for the rJifierent types of 
other health personnel required for meetijig the 
the sub-continent's needs. f 

The Committee has made it plain that no 
health development plaji can produce adequate 
results unless sufficient measures arc taken for 
the provision of a healthy environment for 
community life, such as safe water supply, 
iiygienlc houses, a satisfactory system of con- 
servancy and proper supervision over the pro- 
duction, distribution and sale of food intended 
■for public consumption. Specific recommenda- 
tions have been put forward in respect of these. 

. In order to .secure the active support of the 
people the establishment of a Health Committee 


Puhlic- Hedth 


in every village lian lioen ivmimimdtil Sticli 
roimn'uttv'^ nn‘. intended t(j ?,tim\5iate loeal 
effort for tlie luiproveiiieitfc of fiivirariwental ■ 
siiiitafdon, rootrol <»f liifi etJon^ dihWist and thf 
bteady deveioifinpQt of a programme ’of iiealth 
ediicfttfoit. ' 

Govermnenfc of India have aeecpfcct! in 
pnm'ipie all tho recomiiiondatimw of the Bhore 
Committee, and liavo started their iniplementa- 
tlon with regard to the foiJowing items 

1. SchoMnhip Schmm — A medical scholar- ! 

ship scheme was initiated in lti46, Cnder this 
scheme a limited immber of medical and dental i 
graduates and mitrifcion wewkera are selected \ 
annnally for post-gmdiiate training abroad nf i 
Government expense in medical" and allied : 
subjects, dentistry and mitrition. j 

2 . AUrhidia Mtditul Intiiitide AdHsm/ 
Cmmiit^e,—A Committee met hi January .1047 
with Sir A. L. idiidaliar. 'Vicc-ChaiifeiiDr, IJmver* 
sity of Madras, Cbainnan 1o advl^ne on the 
establishment of an .All-India Medical Institute,! 


’Which will he a miilti-rmrpoao mcdkal training 
j centre. The report of lha Commjtt ee is awallwf. 

i S. PmHneitfl ^nwnmmfa* ,5 !/ear 
I Provincial Governments' year medical aid 
puhlic health development eehemea tre being 
[ esamtoc^Un the light of the rtrommemiatiojw 
I of the Bhore, Committee and approved for ttie 
I grant of . the.;.. .Central Goverttment 'Contrlbiitlon"':- 
in respect of the apiwored #idiemc‘s. The 
I Provineml Governments submit pe,rlocIicAl 
j progress reports regarding the exeeuflon of theio 
j devek»pmeBt schemes. 

! 4. Committee, on IndUjmfm nmUm of Ah- 

A Cfommittee under the ebalraiaMhip 
' of Sir II. N. Chopra, met In Januarv, 1047 to 
enquire and report on tlie wavs to improve the 
faciUties for research nml training on indigenous 
systciiw of medicine. Tb,o Ccjrnmittee is also 
entrusted with task of considering the mcana of 
effecting a synthesis of indigenone and scientific 
medicines. The report is awaited. 


The Mateniity and Child Welfare Movement 

pressing problems of nurses, (3) on propagandi*. literature and 
J mi ‘^PP^'^hiag publicity and (4) on grantb-in-jud of experimental 
maternal and infant mortality. Tiie figures sobemeB. ' ^ ® 

for maternal mortality are not accurately 

known, but some 1,50,000 mothers lose their lives needed by the wives and children, 

each year as a result of prcgiiaiicv and child . so.aiers in the Indian Army is being 
birth. The number of mothers wiio" suffer from j^crcaBingly realised, and nowheri? more than 
ill health and are disabled temporarily or per- . units themselves. The result has been 

manently as a result of the normal phvslolo'^ical years, the opening of much 

function of child bearing is at least 20 times tiic direction. Much of it is purely 

annual maternal deaths. Every year more than work, which, in the abS(3noe of family 

2k million Indian children die before the age of 5 for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity, 

years, while many others survive only to grow genuine child welfare activities are also 
weak and feeble from, unhygienic surroundings Pfc«ent in some centres. 

Army Child Welfare was formerly an activity 
vir-M^w Si! welfare moyemenl of the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau 


Indian Bed Cross ft 

Thc Secretary of the Indian Bed 
society and the IMrector of the Bureau 
Indian Bed Cross bodety, has iare members of this Committee. A remarkable 
Mature of the whole im.vancnt U the loeK-ss 
Child AA eirare Bureau, of the num themselves to aid it, realising a.s they 
^owety, IS the only body do the benefits to their own w'omen and 
children. There are very few rantonmeuts 
basis. The Bureau is managed by a where some work of this kind i.s not going on. 
technical committee representing the medical ^ ^ 

and public health services, the nursing profession ,In all the provinces and most of the States, 
and voluntary organisations and individuals Welfare activities for the tare of mother and chi^d 
wor ing in fields allied to maternity and child now exist, the activities differ in the nature of 
welfare. The Director of the Maternity and the work undertaken, and the amount of organ - 
Child Welfare Bureau, Indian Bed Ckoss Society, isation displayed. The Health Survey and 
an officer of the Women's Medical Service, Development Committee appointed bv the 
acts as Secretary. The Bureau administers the Government of India In 1042 has studied the 
Victoria Memorial Scholarships fund for the existing Maternal and Child H^ altn services and 
training of dais, the Lady Chelmsford League have made their reeommendation.s for its future 
fund for maternity and child welfare and the developments. The Committee has emphasised 
funds of the Lady Beaping Health Sthool. the need for organising the services :..nd an ixuigral 
The income from the funds is expended on part of the medital and p'biiGhcaltii services 
fl) the maintenance of a central Bureau of of the province and state and much eiurhasia has 
information on all aspects of maternal and child been laid on the pTeT<ara’ ion of workeis. Mu(‘h 
health tiiroughout the sub-continent, f2) on excellent work is still being done by voluntary 
training schemes for workers in the maternity organisations such as Branches of the Indian B( d 
and child welfare field, doctors, health visitors. Cross Society in Assam, Bengal, Madras, K.-W. 
midwives, nursery school teachers and nursery F.F., Orissa, Punjab, Central Provinces, ITnited 
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ProTfoces, and Sind, I» Bilmr fclie work is nii' 
darfeakeo by tiw Biluu Alafcoratty and Child Wel- 
fare Tnist aod m Bombaj^ two influential bodies 
fbe iioMbay Mfd'iwsil afaternity, Child Welfare 
aod Health CoimcU; and the Bombay Presidency 
infant Child Welfare- Society Ijave recently 
amalgamated, Iheir resources under the title 
"Bombay Motliors and Children’s Welfare 
Society’ "for the better Co-ordination and deve- 
iopwent of the work. The pace of the transition 
from voluntary to official direction has been 
accelerated in recent years and medical women 
are now employed in the oihees of the Directers 
of Public Health in. Madras, Bombay, Orissa, 
Assam, .Delhi and the East Punjab; and In 
several of the larger states, A similar post has 
been established in the Central Ih*oviaceB and one 
will shortly come into being in the United 
Provinces. These developments are noteworthy 
since the work is best co-ordinated and most 
energetically carried on where such appointments 
iuivo been made. The Government of India 
have recently sanctioned a post for a medical 
woman in the office of the Director-Oeneral, 
Health Services, 

WELFARE WORK IH INDUSTRY 

The industrial concerns of recent years have 
realised the importance of providing special 
facilities for the employees and an increasing 
pumber of iadustries are now maintaining 
comprehensive welfare schemc.s for women' and 
children. The Government of India have instruct- 
ed authorities la the coal mines to e^blish 
creches and provide such minimum requir^ents 
regarding building staff and equipment as arc 
detailed in their circular. 

So far the schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating women in the elements of 
motbercraffc and attempting to preserve infant 
lives and improve child health. In a land of so 
many languages and difficulties progress will 
necessarily bo slow and the Bominions have yet 
to decide whether they will work intensively to 
try to rear a few well-developed children, as far as 
adolescence or extensively attempt to bring a 
large number of infants through the first critical 


months, only to have them perish at a later stage 
from the many ills to wffiioh children are heirs* 

In ^Vestera lands the Child Welfare Movement 
has no more marked characteristic than its 
inability to atop expanding. Its -lamifications 
know no bounds. Its inevitable corollaries are 
endless, and like the banyan tree it will no doubt 
ill the sub-continent also develop iimumerable 
fresh roots .such as medical supervisions, dental 
clinics, better housing, open air iilaygroimds, et(i. 
But these are not yet. Its preliminary task is 
to educate the mothers of India and Pakistan 
to the enormity of allowing two million babies 
to perish every year and to convince them of the 
equally important fact that a high death rate 
always spells a high damage rate of sickly, 
under-developed, incompetent citizens. 

VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund w'as 
founded in 1903 by Lady Curzon, with the object 
of securing better standards of midwifery 
practice by the dais of tiie sub-continent. A 
sum of about Rs. 6J- lakhs was secured by public 
subscription in 1903 and a further sum of 
Ra. 1,39,000 was added to the B"'und in 1935 
from Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund. 

The Fund Is now administered by the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, Indian B,ed 
Cross Society and the income is expended as 
grants-in-aid 'of training schemes for dais and 
mid wives maintained by voluntary organisations, 
generally branches of the Indian Red Cross 
Societies in the Provinces and States of the 
sub-continent. The Director of Maternity and 
Child Welfare, I.E.C. Society, an officer of the 
Women’s Medical Service, is Secretary to the 
Fund. 

In spite of continuous efforts in the training 
of dais since the beginning of the present century, 
no appreciable improvement has yet been made 
in the midwifery services in the rural areas. It 
IS, therefore, necessary to extend the training to 
rural areas taking care that only the required 
number are trained and allowed to work under 
supervision until such time as they can be 
replaced by properly trained midw'ives. 


In the sub-continent facilities for the care and 
treatment of persons sutfering from mental dis- 
orders are very inadequate. To serve a population 
of over four hundred mlUion, there are only 20 
institutions with an accommodation for aboirt 
15,000 patients. While accurate figures are 
lacking regarding the actual number of mental 
patients in the two Dominion.^, even at a conser- 
vative estimate of two per thousand of the 
population, as against 3.5 in England, and 5 in 
America, the figures run into over two millions. 
This does not take into account the mental 
defectives, who are not less than two millions and 
the psycho-neurotics, who arc about twice this 
number, needing intensive treatment. 

The Bhore Committee, to which reference has 
been made has recommended amongst other 
measures, the starting of new and well-equipped 
mental hospitals, and these are likely to be given 
effect to by the Provincial Governments con- 
cerned, in the near future. 

At present, the institutions at Ranchi, Madras, 
Poona, and lang^ore can bc'iegarded as Mental 


Insanity and Mental Hospitals 


Hospitals. The others f unction chiefly as places 
for detention and custodial care of patients. 

The Mental Hospital, Bangalore (Mysore State) 
is the most modern hospital in the sub-continent, 
modern in building, outlook, and treatment. 
Built in 1038 and gradually afkled to, it consists 
of a scries of pavilions, constructed of granite 
and has cost over ten lakhs. It has accommo- 
dation for 400 early cases of mental disorder. 

All the modern methods of treatment; are 
undertaken, including electric shock, insulin and 
cardiozal treatment, psycho-analysis, with or 
without sodium penththal, and relevant brain 
surgery, Pre-frontal Icucotomy, lobectomy, and in 
epileptics ventricular puncture and exploration 
of the brain. While in the other hospitals, 
several methods of treatment are available, the 
Mental Hospital, Bangalore, is probably the only 
institution in the sub-continent where the 
medical, surgical and psychological treatment of 
patients is so well integrated. 
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-^HE control of the Poets and Telegraphs of 
JL India or Pakistan is vested in an officer 
designated jDirector-General of Posts and 
Telegraphs whose : office is: attached to the 
Ministry of Communifations of the Govern- 
ment of India and of Pakistan rcapeotively, 
The following is a summary of the position 
in regard to India. But it applies mf'fatifi 
mvtandh to Pakistan as well. For finan- 
cial and budget matters there is a Joint 
.Secretary, .Ministry of Finance (Communica- 
tions). ThtJ superior stalf of the Dlrciction, in 
addition to the .Director-General himself, consists 
on the postal side of one Senior Deputy Director- 
General, one Deputy Director-General, Postal Ser- 
vice.s, two As«istant Direotors-Generai, Jil.stahlish- 
ments.one Assistant Director-General. Pngtai Ser- 
vices, one Assi,stant T>irccfcor-Gfenera.l, Planning, 
and eleven Assistant .Dy. Direetors-Gencral. 

For postal purposes, India is divided into 
eicht circles, namely, West Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bombay, Central, Madras, East Puniab, 
United Provinces and A.«.«iarn, Each of tlie first 
seven is in charge of a Postnia.ster- General and 
the Assam Circle is controlled by a Director. 
Posts and Telegraphs. The Central Circle 
comprises roughly the Central Provinces and tiie 
Central India and liajputana Agencies. 

The Heads of Circles are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal 
arrangements in their respective circles, includ- 
ing those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways, inland steamers, and air services. 
Ail the Postmasters-G-encrfil are provided with 
Deputy and Assistant Postmasters- Genera I while 
in the Assam Circle the Director is assisted by 
Assistant Directors. The eight Postal Circles are 
divided into Divisions, each in charge of a 
Superintendent of Post Offices or Railway Mall 
Service as the ca.se may be and each Superinten- 
dent is assisted by a certain number of officials 
styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for [Purposes 
of accounts. The Presidency Postmasters of the 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras General Post 
Offices, the Chief Postmaster of the Delhi General 


Post Office and Postmasters of the larger of the 
other head post offices arc directly under tho 
PostmaBters-General. The Presidency Post- 
masters have one or more Inpsecting Fostmastersi 
subordinate to them. When the dutiw of iiio 
Postmaster of a head office beoojne so oneruus 
that he Is unable to perform them fully himself, 
a Deputy Postmaster is apj»ointcd to relieve him 
of some of them, and if still further relief is re- 
quired, one or more Assistant Postmasters are 
employed. 

The more important of tlip oiRces subordinate 
to the head office arc de.siguated sub-offices 
and are usually established only in towns 
of some importance. Sub-offices transact 
ail classes of postal buFiness with the public, 
submit accounts to the head offic/^s to which 
they are subordinate incorporating therein the 
accounts of their br#neh offices, and frequently 
have direct dealings with Government local sub- 
treasuries. The officer in charge of such an 
office works it either single-handed or with the 
assistance of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for village.'^, and 
are placed in charge cither of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shop-keepers, hmd- 
holders or cultdvator.s who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit and aocoimts work of the Post Office 
is entrusted to the Accountant-Gener.'d, posts 
and Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Indian 
Audit Dejpartment and is not .sirbordinate to the 
Director-General. The Accountant-General is 
assisted by Deputy Aceoimtant-General, all 
of whom, with the necessary staff of clerks, per- 
form at separate headquarters the actual audit 
and accounts work of a certain imraber of postal 
circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a lame number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices porfonu 
telegraph w'ork in addition to their postal work 
and are known ns combined officc‘.s. The policy 
is to increase telegraph facilities everywhere and 
especially in towns by opening a number of 
cheap telegraph branches of .sub-post offices. 


Inland Tariff 

Inland Tariff is applicable to Aden, Kepal, Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 
below and is as follows : — 


When the 

When the postage 

postage 

is wholly 

is prepaid 

unpaid 


Letters 

Not exceeding one tola 
And every additional tola 

JSook and pattern packets. 

For the first five tolas or fraction 

thereof 

For every additional two and a lialf tolas, 
or fraction thereof, in excess of five 
tolas 


When the postage 
Is insufficiently 
prepaid 


Anna Pies 

1 6 
1 0 


0 0 
0 3 


Double the pre-| 
paid rate 
(chargeable 
on delivery) 


Double the defici- 
ency (chargeable 
on delivery) 
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PoUeurda 


Single .* .. 0 pies 

Eeply laana 


(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must' be prepaid' in Ml, lieply postcards' 
cftimot be sent to Jlepal) . : 

PaneH (premyment compuUory) \ 

i?afc©ls not exceeding 12| seers (1,0,00 tolas) in' 
weiglit:— “ ' 

■ Es. a, ' 


,:Jfot '.exceeding '40 tolas '..0 .6 

Ifor every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight . ►. O -6 


Eeglstration is compulsory In the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 


S’or every additional Es, 100 or fraction Bs. a. 
thereof over Es. 800 and upto Es. 1,000 0 2 

Eor every additional Es. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Es. 1,000 . . .. .. 0 i 

As regards Aden, Ceylon and Portuguese India 
isee Foreign Tariff. 

I Acknowledgment /ce.— For each registered 

Article 1 anna. 

i - Foreign Taraff ■ 

Foreion Tariff is not applicable to Aden, to 
Ceylon, to Nepal or to Portuguese India 
except, as indicated below and is as follows;— 

ZeUers. — To Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Fortu- 
I guese India — Indian inland rates. To Burma— 

' 2 annas for the first tola and 1 anna for every 
additional tola or part thereof. 


All parcels to Aden should be registered. There 
is' no parcel service to Nepal. These rates 
are not applicable to parcels for Ceylon 
and Portuguese India. 


Registration fee 


Bs. a. 


l^'or each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 

Ordinary Money Order fees 
For every sum of Ea.lO or fraction thereof 0 2 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable. 
There is no money order service to Nepal. 

PeUgfaphUi Money Order fees . — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders piue a 
telegraph charge oaiculattid at the rates tor 
inland (the cost of the telegraphic advice to 
Aden and Ceylon in respect of those countries) 
telegrams for the actual number of words 
used In the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an ** HSxpresR or as an ‘'Ordinary” 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas la levied on each 
telegraphic money order. 

There is no telegraphic money order service to 
Nepal or Portuguese India. In the case of 
Ceylon the teiepaph charge is calculated at 
the rates shown below: — 

Eatprese — Es. 2-8-0 for the first 12 words and 
3 annas for each additional word. 

Ee. 1-4-0 for the first 12 words 
and z annas for each additional word. 

Thesfe are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
, sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 

money orders, 

Insurance fees Es. a. 

Where the value insured does not exceed 

, a». 100 ... 0 4 

Whet® the valhe Insured exceeds El. 100 
but does not exceed Es. 200 .. ** 0 6J 

Where the value insured exceeds Es. 200 
W* 4m hdt exceed Its. |00 ♦ * . ^ . 0 8 


To all other countries.-^ 


annas. for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


Postcards, Single ’ 2 annas. 

tp Eeply .. .. ..4 annas. 

Postcards to Burma ; Single 1 anna 
and reply 2 annas. 

Printed Papers. — | anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight, 

Business Papers. — For a packet not exceed- 
ing 10 ounces in weight . . . . 3^ annas. 

For every additional 2 ounces or 
part of that weight I anna. 

Samples. — 1| annas for first 4 ounces and | 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Printed Papers, Business Papers and Samples. 
— To Burma, 9 pies for the first five tolas and 
6 pies for every additional 5 tolas or part of that 
weight. 

Parcels . . 

Parcel postage varies for different countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
in the Post and Telegraph Guide. luiormation 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
below ; — 

(t) Parcels not exceeding 22 lbs. in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as maila to the British Post Ofiiee, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows ; — 


For i^arcel 
Not over 3 lbs. 

Over 3 lbs. but not over 7 lbs. 

»» 7 *1 » ,, ,, 11 ,, 

ft »i n » }> 22 ,, 


Via 

Gibral- 

tar. 

Es. a, p. 
1 11 0 
3 6 0 
6 2 0 
8 6 0 


Pos!s & Telegraphs 
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Eftglstratioji compiilsory. 
Is as» 


Registration fee 


Tiiesr; parcels are delivered by the post office 
aiui tile postage paid carries them to 
destination. 

lAwits (<f wni/ft 

' Leiim, — 4' lbs. 0.oz. , ' . * 

Printed Papers and Business Papers, — To 
Gr^t Britain and Northern Ireland, and Ireland, 
British Australasian Colonies, Togo (British), 
the Union of South Africa, Bhodesia and 
the Bechuunaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. ' 

To Aden or Ceylon— .No limit. 

To all other destinations — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Samples. — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Bhodesia, and 
Bechuaaaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Aden or Ceylon— 200 tolas. 

To ail other destinations — 1 Ib. 2 oz. 

Parcels. — 11 lbs., 20 lbs. or 22 lbs. 

JAmits of Size 

Letters. — 35 inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 23 inches in anv 
one direction. If in form of roll, 30 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and B^isiness Papers. — To 
Aden and Ceylon— 2 feet in length by 1 foot in 
width or depth. If in form of roll, dimensions 
are 30 Inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

To ail other destimitions— 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23^ 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches In any one direction. . 

Note, — Printed papers sent open, i.#., without 
a cover or wrapper in the form of cards, whether 
folded or not should not measure less than 4 
inches in length and 24 inches in width. 

Samples, — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Bhodesia an^ the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — 2 feet in length by 
1 foot in width or depth.. If in form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 39 inches in length 
plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in any 
one direction. 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
brCvidth and thickness taken together and 23| 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 39 inches in length 
plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in any 
one direction. 

To Aden or Ceylon — 2 ft. in length by one 
foot in width and depth. 

Monep Orders 

To countries on which money orders have 
to be drawn in rupee currency, the rates of 
commission are as follows: — 

Bs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding Bs. 10 . . 0 3 

On any sum exceeding Bs. 10 but not 

exceeding Bs. 26 0 6 

On any sum exceeding B 3. 25 .. .. 0 6 

for each complete sum of Ba. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed Bs. 10, the charge for it shall 
be only 3 annas. 


To countries on which money orders have 
to be drawm in sterling, the rates are as 
follows ; — 

Ba. a.::'; 

On any sum not exceeding £1 . . ..04 

,, ,, exceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 0 7 

,, „ „ £2 „ „ £3 0 10 

„ „ „ £3 „ ,, £4 0 IS 

” :: II .r “ I S 

for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall bo 
4 annas; if it does not cxcee'd £2. the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; if it docs not exceed £3, the: 
charge shall be 10 aiina.s ; and if it does not 
exceed £4; the charge shall be 18 annas. 

Registration fee 

For each letter, postcard and packet of printed 
or business papers and samples . . 3 aimas. 

Insurance fees (for registered letters and parcels 
only). 

For insurance of Utters and parcels to Aden and 
Ceylon and of letters to Portuguese iwfta.— 
insurance fees mentioned under “ Inland 
Tariff." 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Burma, 
British Somaliland^ Mauritius ^ Seychelles, and 
parcels to Portuguese India, 

Where the value insui-ed does not Annas 
exceed Ks. 200 .. .. 64 

For every additional Bs. 200 or 
fraction thereof .. .. 64 

Noie.— Insurance service to Burma and 
British Somaliland has been temporarily 
suspended.: 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain amd Northern Ireland and <0 British 
Possessions and foreign countries (other than 
those mentioned above) to uhich insurance it 
available. 

Whore the value insured does not Annas 

exceed £14 54 

For every additional £14 or 

fraction thereof . . . . 54 

Achnowledgmeni fee. — S annas for each' 
registered article. 1 anna in the case of registered 
article addressed to Aden, Ceylon or Portuguese 
India., „ ' ' 

Air Mails 

Letters, postcards and packets can be sent 
by air in the inland post as well as 
to certain foreign countries on payment of 
special Air Mail fees. Such letters can be 
registered. Insured articles, cannot be sent by 
Air Mail except to Burma and Ceylon. The 
Inland Air fees are as follow’s ; — 

(i) For a postcard, 6 pies plus ordinary 
postage. 

(W) Fora letter and packet, 1 anna for each 
tola or part thereof plus ordinary 
postage. 

For Air fees to foreign countries, see the 
Post and Telegraph Qmde, 

kit Letter Service — A new light weight 
“ Air Letter " service for use by civilians has 
been introduced from the 1st December 1944, 
which is available for writing to most of the 
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Biwpitt'! conritrie? and 11. M/s Foresee ovurseas. 
if; J/a-' Inttii r'vi'‘ndf‘.i to U.S,A, from 1st Jfuat? 
IU47. The poatugi* rate is a annas per air letter 
pxrqa for IMS. A,. Ganada and Kewfoimdland 
lor wliJeJj flu. rate h S jumap, 

A upet'ial air letter foi'rii is available from post. 
oMres at a eobt of 0 annas per form. Similar 
forms of private manufacture, bearing an indi- 
cation that they have been approved by the 
Head of a Circle, can also be used, but they 
should be prepaid with the prescribed charge. 

Air letters cannot be registered or insured, 
nor are any enclosures permitted. No other 
facility, anrh as express delivery, is available. 

AMOUNT OF BUSINESS 
At the dose of 1945-10, there were 1,28,211 
perinaneiit and 34,3!S tem])orary Post and 
Telegraph ouicials. 25,910 post offices and 
1,02,282 miles of mail lines. Daring the year, 


1,9TS million articles, including OT'O niiliion 
registered articles were T’O^ted ; stamps ^vo^th 
lls. 15-2 crorcs were sold for postal pinrpose.-i ; 
about 60' 1 millions of money orders of tiic total 
value of Hs. 198- i orores were ismed; 1,681 
thousand Indian Postal orders to the value of 
Ks. 100 lalvhs were sold; a sum ofEs. 27 -Os 
crores was collected for tradesmen and other 2 
on V.F, articles, about 3*5 million insured articles 
valued at 148 crorcs of rupees were handled, 
Customs duty aggregating over 159 lakhs was 
roftlisecl on parcels and letters from abroad ; 
pensions amounting to about 256 lakhs w'ere 
paid to Indian Alilitary pensioners and over 
6,000 lbs. of quinine and 8,688,600 tablets of 
substitutes for quinine Alopvacriue) were 
sold to the public. On 31st March 1946, there 
were 3,507,000 Savings B:ink Accounts with a 
total balance of Rs. 115 crores and 92,685 
Postal Life Insurance I’olicies with an aggre- 
gate assurance of Rs. 18*9 crores. 


I'p to 1912 the telegraph system in the 
sub-continent w;is administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Direc- 
tor-Genera! of Telegraphs who worked in 
subordination to the Government of India 
In the Department of (ioinmeree and Industry. 
In that year it was decided to vest the 
control of Posts and Telegraphs in a single 
ofiicer as an experimental measure with a view 
to the eventual amalgamation of the two 
Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Burma and Central Circles on the 
lat July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force la the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Deport- 
ment slKJUld be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postinaster-Genejnl assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering brand 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Supermtendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 

Amalgamation, — In 1914 the complete amai- 
gamation of the two Departments was sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State and 
introduced on 1st April. The superior staff 
of the Direction, In addition to the Director- 
General himself now consists of' the engineer- 
ing (including wireless) side of a Chief Engineer, 
Post and Telegraphs, with one Dcput\ 
Director-General Telegraph Staff and Establish- 
ments, two 'Deputy Chief Engineer.s and two 
Asstt. Chief Engineers. For Engineering Con- 
struction work, there is one Addl’. Chief 'Engi- 
neer with three Directors of Telegraphs, and some 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, For traffic 
work there is a Deputy Director- General with 
one Controller of Telegraph Traffic and one 
Assistant Deputy Director-General. To assisf 
in Telephone work there is one Deputy Director- 
Generai (Telcphotiea) and two Assistant Deputy 
Directors-General, Telephones, and in Wireless 


matters there is one Assistant Dy. Director- 
General (Wireless). There are aDo one As- 
sistant Deputy Director- General (Maintenance) 
and two Asstt, Dividoual Engineers, Tele- 
graphs tinder the Deputy Chief Engineer 
(Maintenance). 

In the Circles the scheme which Iins been 
introduced follows closely on the lines of the ex- 
perimental one referred to above. For tele- 
grapli engineering purposes the^ sub-continent 
was formerly divided tip into five Circle.^, each in 
charge of a Director. These live Circles W'ere 
divided into eighteen Divisions each in charge of 
a Divisional Enginot.'r. In 1922 Sind and Balu- 
chistan Circle was formed with its headquarters 
at Karachi. This Circle is now under the 
charge of a Director of Posts and Telegraphs 
in the Patistfin P. A T. Deiitt. On the 31st 
March 1924 there were 7 Circles and 20 Divi- 
sions. \yith a, view to complete fusion of tlie three 
branches of work, the engineering work of the 
Combay and Central Circles tvas brought under the 
control of the respective Postmaster-General in 
1925 and this uniffijation was gradually extended 
CO other Circles. The fusion was completed in 
March 1930. In 1946 the Bengal and Assam 
Circle w;is divided into two Circle.s, namely 
Bengal Circle, and Assam Circle, in charge of a 
Postma-ster-Gcneral, and a Director, with head- 
quarters at Calcutta and Shillong respectively. 
The telegraph traffic and the engineering branches 
in thu Circle are controlled by the Postmaster- 
General, Calcutta and the Director of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Shillong trie former officer now 
having under his control the West Bengal 
P. T. Circle, which lies within the Indian 
Dominion. There is also one Deputy Director 
of Telegraph Traffic each at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras to look after the speedy disposal of 
traffic. There are now ! 8 Engineering Divisions. 
With effect from 1-7-1939, the Sujierior Tele- 
graph Engineering and Wireless Branches have 
been amalgamated into a Single Service, viz ., — 
Telegraph Engineering Service-Class I. 

There has been much expansion on the Tele- 
phones side of the Department consequent on 
the acquisition of the telephone systems at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Karachi and Ahmed- 
abad by Government. Separate Telephone Bis- 





Posts <§* Telegraphs 


. , One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele- 
gr.;m of Suino length. 

"Tl both the officer 
of ' origin.'' .and 
: destination', are' ■ 
closed . ..''',.2''-'. 

If only'o'ne ot the" . 

offlees.is closed ."M 
If the ■ 'telegram' 
has' ' '■ .tO'' . .pass,'' 

', through,' ..'. a .n.'T' 

. closed ..interme-'' .... 

" diate offi'C 6',''' "■ 
additional fee 
in respect of 

L each such office, 

.Aniownt actually 
necessary., 

: For .. 

For delivery delivery 
in India. in 

Cey'idn. , 

JBx- Grdi- Ex- 

press. nary. press, 

, Ks. a. Ks. a, Rs. a. 

Mmiojum charge ..IS o 12 18 

Each additional 5 
words over 40 in 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 in 

respect of Ceylon .. (I 2 0 1 o 2 

The address is free. 

Greetings Telegrams. 

Inland Greetings telegram service has been 
suspended as a temporary measure. 

Inland De Luxe Telegrams. 

^ Senders of Greetings telegrams to or from offices 
in India may use tlieirowm phraseology in such 
telegrams on payment of 2 annas in addition 


For acceptance of {:n 
E.x:press telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


Fress telegrams 


, Ks. a. 

Minimum charge .. .. 2 12 

Each additional word over S 0 4 


For delivery 
in Ceylon. 
Private and 
State. 

Ex- Ordi- 
press. nary. 
Ks, a. Ks.a. 


Multiple Address tele- 
grams, copying fee for 
each 100 words or less 
in each copy beyond 
the first 


tricts which arc quite independent of the res - 1 Collation 
pective Postinasters-General were created at 
Bombay, Calcutta .and Madras with effect from 
1st April ,1943. Tiic Ahmedabad Telephone 
system has been placed under the adminis- 
trative charge of the Bombay district. The 
Chief Officers of the Bombay and Calcutta Dis- 
tricts are designated General Managers, Tele- 
phones, Kecently a new Telephone District has 
also been formed at Delhi where there has been 
considerable telephone expansion during the 
war. I 


The audit and accounts work of the Telegraph 
Department is, like tlmt of tiie Dost Office, 
entrusted to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, assisted by a staff of Deputy and 
Assistant Accountants-GeneraL 

INLAND TARIFF 

Teiegrams sent to or received from places in 
India or Burma or Ceylon are chissed .as Inland 
telegrams. Tlie tarifi for Inland telegrams 
is as follow.s ; — 

For deli very 
in India 
Private and State 
Express. Ordinary. 

' . Ks. ». . Ks.a. 

Minimum charge 1 10 o 1.3 

Each additional word over S . , 0 2 0 l 

For delivery 
in Burma 
Private and State 
Express. Ordinary. 


For delivery in 
Lhasa (Tibet). 
Private and State. 

Ex- Ordi- 
press, 

Rs. a. 

Minimum charge. 2 0 
Each additional 
w’ord over 12.. 0 2 
The address is charged .for. 

Additional charges 
Minimum for reply-paid 


Minimum charge for 
an ordinary telegram 
except in the case of 
Biirnra, for wdiich 
the m i n i m u m 
amount pre-payable 
is Ks. 2-12-0 for Ex- 
])ress and Ks. 1-0-0 
for Ordinary. 
Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 


4 annas. 


Notification of delivery. , 
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(‘luifou in Clikiui. 
of Xc'W OfiiiH'a. 


wni r. R. 

tircafe Britain tunl 
tiwni Irdaml .. 
frrfaad ■ ■ . . ■ ■ .« 
IkiRdww .» 

Ilollajui , * 

?lwlt7.t'riaiid 

K|miR 

France .. 


.iNor* 


Ordy. BeM. B.L.T 
Rs. a, a, Ra. 


0 13 


Italy, City of tlie Vatican 1 


\Vakc lajandj and portions jthrougfi the coast stations Mentioned in 
the preceding paragrapli : ■ 

- v..ToW,oflarge'■^■^:' 
.; , per ',#ord: 

■ , Oidiaarj^."' Code.,; 

, , "Ks. a. Es. 

{!) All Governmesii or .Private ' ■ 
Radio-telegrams, ex-, 

' eepti.ng t,liose mentioned 
in (2) .an,d (3) below , 

\ 2> Eadio-telegrams', to ' His 
, B.rita.n.nic! .Majesty’s Shlp.8: 
o,f War or Ships of the : 

Jloyal .Indian .Navy, . 

(3) lladio-telegrams, IO'.Span.!sls . 

' or Swedish ships , 


iS 


6J 0 
6i 0 
0 0 


9 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
H 0 
0 ioi , 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 lOi , 
0 loi 0 


5 0 lOj 0 7 


0 13 

0 13 

1 0 


6| 0 
H 0 
8 U 


Other Omces . . . . 1 4 

Norway .. ..14 

Bulgaria . . . . ..13 

Euasia .. .. .,15 

Turkey .. ». 1 ■& 

Caecho- Slo a k la . . . , 1 

Union of South Africa and 
S.W, Africa Ha I.E.r. 

Canada (all Zonw) . . 

IJidted States of America. . . 

South Awerii'a 
Bueaas Aires ..3 

Bio de Janeiro , , , . 3 

, Valparaiso .. .. S 

Wwt Indies 

Jamaies «Co I. E. C.- 
Imperial .. ..0 1.3 0 6^ 0 21 

Hawia: .. 2 '5 1 2J: 0.. 14| 

■V': , . Fryirwif Telftframs-— 

. Bate double of ordinary riite. ' 

. . : .Leikr 

One-tiiird ordinary rate witii a minimum charge 
for' 25 words.' , 

Code teh-grum- (excejd lor the U.S.A. and 
rmiutritte w ithin tin* Britisii Empire) are accepted 
at 3^ 5th of tile ordinary rote. Code telegrams 
for countries within the Briti.sh Empire and for 
the TJ.S.A. are aeeepted at S 'Srds of the ordinary 
rate ( Vkk dame 425, P. d* iT. Gttide), 

Telegrams are accepted at aii Government 
Telegraph Offices, 

L’auai rules apply regarding Registration 
of abbreviated addressc?, Reply Paid, etc. 

Full list* published in Post and Telegraph 

Guide. 

liadh TdeiiVams . — 

For wliO'tolegraiM addresied to ship* at 
§m from offices in India and transmitted 
the coast stations at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Karachi or Madras the charge is thirteen 
jinmas |»r word (ordinary) or eight annas 
.pit word (Code) In nearly all cases. 

' ' The foBowliiti aw the charge* (excluding 
•ttf charges) for radlc-telegwma from 

oIKm In ' tadia trawaiitted to ships At eoa 


0 13 0 S 


0 8 0 .5 


The sender of a radio-t/clcgram may prepay 
:i reply. Be tniist ins^'rt before the address, 
the Instruction E.P." followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e g., E,P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 

Lailif Ldier-'Tek'jraim 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted for non-Empire countries and 
Australasia on any day of the w’cede, and are 
ordinarily delivered to the addressee on the 
morning of the second day following the day 
of hooking. They are subject to the conditions 
prescribed for ‘Deferred Foreign telegrams 
with certain exceptions as stated below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same ! 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DI.,T. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams ami such telegram* are not 
accepted during the closed houri of an office. 

On Indian lines Dally Letter-Telegram* are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted in Daily 
Letter-Telegrams are Reply paid, Foste Ee- 
stante, Telegraph restante* Alultiple addresses, 
de Luxe and telegraph redirection under orders 
of tiie ad,di‘essee. 

The class prefix fur D.iily Ijetter-Telegrams 
will be DLT. 

*V iffht Letier-'TeUi/mms 

^ Night Letter-Telegrams (NLT) are accepted 
for all Empire countries, except Australasia, 
with which the Daily Letter- Telegram Service 
(DLT) remaina in force, at the same rates and 
under the same conditions as prescribed for 
Daily Letter- Telegrams, except as follows : — 

>(i) They will be delivered on the morning of 
the day following tlie day of booking. 

(il) The special instruction and the class 
prefix for Night Letter-Telegrams win be NLT. 


Posis & TeUgmphs - ' 


Empin Sodul Tele^anh^ 

Biapfre Social Telegrams (OLT) conveying- 
«oJeiy greetings, family news or iiori-commefcial 
pereonil allaifs can be availed of throughout the ! 
year at special reduced rates, for all Empire 
countries except Sudan. 

Empire Social Telegrams (GLT) for the pur- 
pose of traiwmission and delivery to a territory 
or.,, place to which , H,M' service ■ ,1a .available is . 
deferred until the moraiM of the day following | 
the day of acceptance ; where there is no NLT | 
service but a DLT service Is available, an Empire 
Social Tel^wn is deterred and delivered oh the 
second day followinir the day of acceptance or 
a® soon as possible thereafter. Sliriimum charge 
lor an Empire Social Telegram is Its. S-6'0 for 
the first 12 words (excluding the Special instriic- 1 
tion-GLT-which will not be charged) and 4ir j 
aimas for every additional word. * j 

The only Special Services admitted in Empire 
Social Telegrams ore “ liepiy Paid and 
Luxe.” 

De Ti Uyrams 

Telegrams' relating to happy events or 
greetings may be sent to certain foreign 
countries for delivery on an artistic form in 
an envelope of the same character. A supple- 
mentary charge of four annas per telegram 
in addition to the charge at the appropriate 
rate according to the class (i.e., Urgent, Ordinary, 
Code, Deferred, DLT,, etc.), is charged for such 
telegrams. 


I line including cable and nhies of wire 

j including conductors on the 3.1st JMarch 194(5. 
The uumbers of departmental telegraph ofllce® 
[ were 257 and flO respectively, while the number 
of telegraph offices worked by the Post Office 
rose from 1.634 to 4,010. 

The increase in the niiraber of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures ; — 



1897-98. 

1945- 

it). 

Private , 

4,107,270 

21,312 

,24S 

State., .■ 

860,382 

5,512 

383 

Press 

35,910 

787 

003 

Private , 

735,079 

8,227, 

,710 

State . 

9,890 

241, 

,707 

Press 

5,278 

04, 

,297 


5,754,415, 

31,175, 

445 


The outturn of the workshops during 1945-46 
depreaented a total value of its. 1,89,78,000. 


! The number of messages handled during the 
year 1945-46 by departmental wireless stations 
in India was nearly 287,000. This shows a 
deerease of about 55,000 over the previous year. 

TelepJmies, 


erecting Telegrams {Foreign). 

Telegrams conveying Christmas and New Year 
wishes are accepted for most non-empire count- 
ries from the 14th of December to the 6th Jan. 
inclusive at speclai reduced rates, subject to 
a minimum charge for 10 words per telegram. 
To all Empire countries except Sudan, such 
greetings may be conveyed by meams of 
Empire Social Telegrams. 

Qrmih of Telegray) h, 9 . 

At the tnd of 1897-98 there were 50,305 miles 
of line and 135,088 miles of wire and cable. 
Compared lo this, there were 116,700 miles of' 


! With effect from 1-4-43 the Licensed Telephone 
Systems at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and 
I with effect from 1-9-43, the Licensed Telephone 
Systems at Ahmedabad and Karachi were 
acquired by Government, On the 31st March 
1946, there were about 2,700 exchanges and 
126,130 Telephones operated by the department 
and licensed system. About 4-5 million trunk 
telephone calls ’were handled during the 3 '’ear 
1945-40. , 

Posts and Telegraphs, 

The capital outlay of the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department during and to the and 
of the year 1945-46 was Bs. 2,17,81,000 and 
Es. 34,25,16,000 respectively. The receipts for 
the year ended 81st March 1946 amounted to 
Es. 33,47,30,400 and charge (including interest 
on capital outlay) to Ks. 22,16,53,800, the 
result being a net gain of Es. 11,30,76,600. 


Broadcasting 


jnOll iioveral yrara liuiited brondcasting 
p iscnvicen were jiiaiutaiaod by radio clubs 
*** in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Ai* 
tiiough ihft traiismittinp!: sots emi>loyecl by them 
were of very low power, the broadcasts were 
popular. The eiubs were assisted dnancially by 
a yoverninMit eoiitributioxi based upon the 
levfuiie from Ikenee fees, but this did not nearly 
si'ilhce to cover the cost of the transmissions, and 
great credit Is due to the members of those clubs 
for the sporting manner in which they provided 
additionnl funds and undertook tlie entire 
responsihility for the programmes. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an indiaii iiroadcasting Company was 
granted a licence to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
statiom were erected at Bomi)ay and Calcutta, 
the service from the former being in- 
atignrated by the Viceroy in July 1927 and the 
latter by the Governor of Bengal a month later. 
These stations had cacii an aerial Input of one 
and a half kilowatts, the same as that of the 
2LO stations In London, of w’hich they w'ere 
practically duplicates. The programmes were 
so arranged that both Indian and European 
music were broadcast dally and the new/ bulletins 
and market and weather reports wore read 
in two languages, 

Owing to financial difhcultiea the Indian 
Broadcasting Company went into liquidation 
with effect from March 1, 1030. Since then the 
Government of Imiia hav^e been controlling 
broadcasting in this country. Government 
for this purpose formed an Indhin State Broad- 
casting Service, now called All-India Itadio, 
and instituted a Central Broadcasting Advisory 
Committee. 

In 1934, Government felt justified in embark- 
ing on ft policy of development and, as a fir.sfc 
step, a sum of Ks. 2,50,000 was granted for a 
20-kW medium wave station to be established 
at Delhi. This station W'as actually opened on 
January 1, 1936. 

In. the year 1036 a special fund of lls. 40,00,000 
was created for the development of Broadcasting 
la India. At that time tliere was, in addition 
to the inediumwave centres at Bombay, Calcutta 
and Delhi, a 0.25 kW niediumwavc centre at 
Fesha-svar which was being operated by the 
M.-W, F. F. Government. 

Or<k!rs for extensive new equipment for 
Implementing tht; scheme of expansion W'ere 
placiid in January 1937. It included 10 trans- 
mitters which were put into operation as 
Ihlteiire 

I B-kW medium wave: December 16, 

1937; BeUillO-kW shortwave: December 
16, 1937; Bombay 10-kW shortwave: 
February 4, 193S ; Lucknow B-kW medium- 
Waye: April 2* 193S; Delhi 6-kW shorfc- 
‘June 1, 1997; Madras 10*kW 


mediumwave : June 10, 1908 ; Caleutia 
10-kW shortwave : August 16, 1938 ; 

Trichinopoly 5-kW inediumwave : May 16, 
1939 I Dacca 5-kW mediumwave : Decem- 
ber 10, 1939. 

Peshawar, which w*as taken over from the 
N.'W. F. P. Government on April 1, 1937, wan 
converted iiito a 10-kW mMllumwave centre on 
July 16, 1942. 

In the y('ar 1942, India beoarue an impovtunt 
operational base for the Far Bastern theatre of 
World War JX, Consequently the Britisii 
Government requested Ali-India Eadio to install 
at Delhi five shortwave transmitters inciiiding 
one 100-kW transmitter as an urgent war 
measure. These projects were undertaken uiid 
completed according to schedule. 

A 100-kW transmitter capable of providing a 
broadcasting service to countries outside India 
which vfm opened on May 1, 1944 constituted 
another technical development of great 
importance in AIR's hi.story. 

After the partition of India, the regional 
stations at Feshaw^ar, .Lahore and Dacca were 
handed over to the Pakistan Broadcasting 
Service. . 

All-India Radio. ■—•All-India Eadio Is an 
** attaclied oflicc of the Department of fuform- 
atioa and Boadcasting, of tiie Government of 
India. Its h(*ad is the. Director-General, All- 
India Eadio, whose ofiice is located in Broadcast- 
ing Hou.se, Parliament Street, Ne%v Delhi. Other 
oificers at headquarters : Chief Engineer, three 
Deputy Directors-Gcneral (Administration, 
Home and External programmes), Director of 
Administration, Deputy Chief Engineer, Public ■ 
Kelations Ollicer, Assistant Director of Adminis- 
tration, Assistant Solicitor, Director of 
.Prograrnines, and three Oflicers on Special 
Duty (Programmes, Administration and 
Engineering). 

Hegiotial Stations.— The regional stations 
are situated at Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, Calcutta, 
Cuttack, Madras, Trichinopoly and Bombay. 
Each regional centre consists of studios and 
office buildings, transmitter installations and 
receiving centre installations. The technical 
facilities at the studios provide for simultaneous 
programme transinissioas, channels for rehearsals 
and tests, listening rooms, recording facilities, 
etc. The . studios at Delhi, Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta are air-conditioned. All the 
centres are equipped with mediumwave 
transmitters wdricli furnish a first-grade service 
for listeners located within 50 to 100 miles 
railius. At Delhi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, 
shortwave transmitters have also been provided 
for serving the whole of the z:one in w'hich the 
station is situated. The receiving centre at 
each station is the link between the Central Hews 
Organisation at Delhi and the station itself, 
and is used for relaying news bulletins and im» 


shortwave ; Jime 16, 1938 ; Madras 0 . 2rkW j portant broadcasts f ronf Delhi, 



Broadcasting 


Xfee stotlons transmit for about seven to 
ehmn Imum a day. This is generally split up 
Into tbrtfc daily transmissions, morning, after- 
siuon and evening. Progiammes are planned 
by Station Direfiors with the assistance of their 
Programme Executives and Programme Assist- 
anlM, Details arc' worked out W'eli in ad\ance; 
f>f their schedule <iates and arc publislied in the, 
fortnightly journals of Ali-India Itadio. Pro-| 
grammes are broadcast in 13 Indian languages 
and in English . Tho genffral programme consists 
of Imiian music, talks, plays, hatiue programmes 
and progranmuis for women and children. Knral 
programmes are broadcast from all stations with 
tJie exception of ( alcntta which broadcasts a 
sprclal programme for Industrial areas. Educa- 
tional broadcasts are radiated from Bombay, 

Palciitla, Madras, Trichinopoly and Delhi. 

Broadcasting House. — Probably the 
largest centre of broadcasting activity in the set apart 


acoustic pattern to suit every 'variety of sound 
rcproauctiou. Its control room — a compact of up- 
to-the*second scientific efiieiency— its dramatic 
control panels and its luxury-iiner corridors 
betwreen studios, it constitutes a landmark 
m every sense of the word in the iiistory of Indian 
broadcasting. 

40 i Organisation. — ^TMs 

13 Situated at Delhi and provides (a) news 
bulletins for Home programmes (in English and 
seven Indian languages) and (6) external pro- 
grammes. All tile news bulletins are prepared 
ill the Central Kews Organisation and broadcast 
trora the transmitters at Delhi set apart for 
news. Each station relays the bulletins suitable 
lor its listening areas. A few minutes are 
at each station for local news, 
itus period accommodates news of purely Jocal 
interest. " 


CEKTnAl NEWS >S'EI?F7CE.S' 


languaii’c 


Belayed by 


dumber of 
bulletins. 


Total duration of 
news (in hours) 


Bulietins in Orijra, Assamese and Malayalani are being included in 1048 
* At present in simple Hindustani. These bidletins are shortly to be tMned into Punjabi. 


External Services.— Tlie external broad- 
casts from the Central Hews Organisation consists 
of daily services in Mid-Eastern and Far-Eastern 
languages, programmes for Indians Overseas 
and programmes for the forces. All these are 
radiated from Delhi but they are distinct from 
Delhi (regional) station. 
Altogether flfty-nme news bulletins a day in 


— ^fourteen foreign and 
Indian-— are broadcast from Central 
at fixed times of the dav. 
The languages used in External Services include 
TarJntf’ T^ai Kuoyu, Amoy, Cantonese, 
French, Arabic, Persian, Afghan- 
Persian, , Ei^lish, Hindustani, Tamil, aujerati 
Tonkinese, Cochm-Ohinese t^nd It?ilian, ' 


English 

All stations of Alii 

Hindustani 

Delhi, Bomtay, Lucknow, 
•Tullundur, Amritsar and 
Patna . . . . 

Tamil 

Madras and Tricliinopoly . . 

Telugu 

Madras 

Bengali 

Calcutta 

Marathi 

Bombay 

Gujerati 

Bombay 

Kauuada 

Bombay 

^Spedal Ka-st Punjiib 

1 

Julhmdur and Amritsar . . 

1 

T0T.1L .. 


8,720 
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MXTBmAL smnens 


Language 

1 

Areas covered 

2 

Total 

duration 

(Hours) 

• ;j 

Ko. of 
bulletins 
(News) 

4 

Total 

duration 

Hews 

(Hr.s.) 

5 

Mu.-ie 

(HW.) 

6 

1. 

Hindustani , . 

Ma’aya, Burma, East and S. 







Africa .. 

845 

730 

122 

546 

2. 

English 

Jay an, W. China, Central 







China, East China, Indone- 



I 




sia, Malaya, Burma, ■ Af- 







gbanistan, Iran, Iraq, 







^ Arabia, East A'- S. Africa : 

109.5 

2190 

305 

305 

8. 

Tamil 

Indonesia, M’a’aya, Burma, 







East and S. Africa 

ei2 

■ 730 

12 s 

371 

4. 

Cnjerati 

.Malaya, East & South Africa 

. , 182-6 

365 

61 

■56 

f). 

Burmese 

ihmisa, Indonesia, Ma’aya . . 

3C5 

730 

122, 

382 

6. 

Indonesian . . 

Indonesia, Malaya . . 

92 

365 

61 

18 -5 

7. 

Chinese Ueii- 






eral) 

West China 

' 273 



273 

8. 

Kuoyu 

Central China.. - ■■■..■- 

■ 182-5., 

'365 

"61 

103 -5 

9. 

Kuoyu* 

East China ' . . 

182-5 




10. 

Cantonese 

Indonesia 

182-5 

365 

61 

103-5 

11. 

Amoy 

Malaya . ... 

182-5 

365 

61 

„ 103-5' 

12. 

Japanese 

Jaran, Burma 

182-6 




13. 

Siamese 

Siam, Indonesia 

'92 


, ! 1 


14. 

Rersian 

Iran, Afgiianistan . . . ^ 

,273 

■366 

61 

183-5 

IS. 

Afghan-Persiau 

Afghan (Kabul) 

273 

365 

61 

183-5 

16. 

Arabic 

’Arabia, Iraq, Ti-ansjordan, 







Palestine, Persian Gulf , . j 

182-6 

363 

61 

56 

17. 

Pi^shtii 

Trital areas, H.-W. E. P., ! 







Afghanistan, Baluchistan . . 

* 895 , 

1095 

213 

86-5 

18; 

Kashmeri 

K a 8 h m e r e, J a mm u, 

* 278 ' 

S65 

61 

183-6 

19, 

Dogri . , 

|N.-W,F.P. Tribal areas 

i , 92 1 

365 

61 

31 



j Total .. . 

5957*5 

91 25 

1654 

2841 ■ 


♦Composite programmes consisting of liTews, Commentaries, Music, etc., relayed from the BBC. 


U&smreh and Maintenance Depart* 
ments -“-These two departments of the Engineer- 
ing Division are located at Delhi. The Research 
Department deals witii all technical problems, 
concemiing reception and transmission and is 
also responBiblc for the continuous study of 
iojiosperic data and foretasting transmission 
conditions, bo that the most suitable wave- 
lengths can. be eliosen in advance for long- 
distance services. The Maintenance Depart- , 


ment handles problems which arise in the upkeep 
and day-to-day operation of the engineering 
equipment u.sed by All-India Radio. 

Radio Journals — A.I.R. publishes pro- 
gramme journals in English (Indian Listener), 
Urdu (Aw'az) and Hindi (Sarang) from Delhi, 
Bengali (Beiar Jagat) from Calcutta and Tamil 
(Vanoli) from Trichinopoly. The following 
figures give the circulation of the journals; — 


J ndian 
Listener 


A was 


Sarang 


Betar 

Jagat 


Vanoli 


Total 


1#80-S1 

1031-32 

1932-33 

1938-34 

1984-33 

1988-86 

19W-87 

19S7-8S 

1988- 89 

1989- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 48 
1948-44 
1944-46 „ 
1M646*- ' 


2,750 



1,520 


4,270 

2,750 



2,000 


4,760 

3,600 



1,700 


j 5,300 

4,500 



1,700 


6,200 

8,000 



1,750 


9,750 

13,500 , 

500 


1,900 


15,900 

16,500 

2,190 


2,400 


21,090 

18,500 

6,600 


2,800 

600 

27,800 

21,250 

6,000 

2,600 

3,100 

1,250 ■ 

33,100 

18,500 ' 

8,260 

6,000 

3,900 

3,230 

38,880 

20,000 

13,250 

7,600 

4,350 1 

6,260 

51,360 

24,000 

14,760 

8,600 

: 6,500 

8,800 

61,560 

23,500 

14,600 

7,260 

6,650 

9,160 

61,060 

22,750 

15.000 

7,260 

! 7,000 

1^160 

62,160 

23,200 

17*260 

8,250 

6,900 

11,160 

66,750 

22*600 

17*600 

8,260 

6,826 

.12,100 

67*176 

28,900 

24,000 

11,000 

8.693 1 

17,496 1 

90,089 
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Moiiiiojfijtig 0£Bce,— lu order that all 1 {Hi) 


news bulletliia may be prepared witli a liiiow- 
lodge of wbafc ss being* broadccibt by other 
important stations of the world a Monitoring 
Office has been cstablislied at Siuiia. 

..■Public ' . . Relatiom.,— For ' . eata.l»iisiiiing 
and maintaining coiitaet between All-India 
Badio and its listeners tlicre is a Public Kelalioiis 
Officer at headquarters and a Liaison Olficer 
and a Listener liefccareh Officer at each Station. 

Advisory Committees, established at the 
broadcasting centres in consultation with the 
Jh’ovineial Governments, keep the Director'* 
Oeneral, All-India Iladio, in touch with local 
public opinion in the matter of programme 
eoastrnction and advise him on sueh ihattcrs. 
For advising tiie Director-General All-India 
Badio, on the, ehoc'c of a generally accept aide 
vocabulary fur IJlndusiani, a Hindi- Urdu 
Standing Advisory Committee was formed in 
1940. The first meeting of the Committee 
was held in .May ami 3940, 

Post-War Plais.—In November 1044 a 
Basie, Plan for the development of Iiroadeasting 
in India was drawn up and submitted to the 
Government of India as a j«.)st-war scheme. 
This was revised in September 1945 to include a 
scheme for External Broadcast and for the 
re-organisation of the Central Directorate and 
.' other uii.it8 located at DelM.. . 

The objects of the scheme, as outlmed in the 
basic plan, are ; 

(?) To provide two different broadcast 
services — an urban service in large 
cities and towns and over tliickiy 
populated areas of urban character, 
and a rural service for the W'hole of 
India on two different sets of trans- 
mitters. 

(it) {a) Under urban service to provide urban 
programmes in 19 major languages, 

(6) Under rural service to provide rural 
programmes in 125 different rural 
languages and dialects spoken in the 
rural areas. 

(Hi) To provide an alternative urban 
service (zonal programme) over certain 
ar?:;as where the density of urban 
population Is high, 

'I'iiis ]>ost-war iu’oadcasting ,?i;Iioine, in general, 
i*ceks to proivide, among other things, each 
of the villages with a community receiving 
radio set and over 130 transmitting stations 
broadcasting instructional and entertainment 
programmes. 

As the first stage in the scheme for the Deve- 
bapment of Broaffi'asting in this country, the 
Government of India have formulated an eight- 
>'car plan which has been taken up for immediate 
implementation. This plan has been approved 
by the- Development Board and by the Btandiug 
Finance Committee of the Legislature. It 
covers the following ; 

(i) Establishment of n<‘W broadcasting 
centres at Cuttack, Nagpur, Bhillong- 
Gauliati, Ahmedal, ad, Bezwada, Calicut < 
and Dharwar. 

{ii) Installation of high-power medium- 
wave transmitters at Delhi, Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta and Allahabad. 


Construction of studio buildings at 
Madras and Calcutta. ■ ' ' 

(it;) Provision of additional studio facilities 
at the existing broadcasting centres. 

In their choice of new centres, the Govern- 
ment of India have been guided by the foilowdng 
factors : 

(0 Demands of the lingtiistic areas hitherto 
unprovided with a service atni tlie 
importance of the language from the 
literary point of view'* and from the 
size of population speaking the 
language. 

(?{) Demands of the ^■a■rious provinces- 
(ii*) Density of urban popnlation w-ithin 
■the service arta of the bruadeasting 
- centre and, its potentiaiities in bringing 
in iricr«.a3ed revenue. 

(ii) Importance as an educ&lional and 
cultmai centre, and availability of 
programme talent at the centre or 
withiu ca.sy reach thereid'. 

(r) Density of rural population and dis- 
tribution of villages and hamlets 
within ^ the service area, which will 
determine the centre’s usefulness as 
a rural centre. 

All the services now to be provided will be 
on the mediumwave. 

Tire total estimates capital cost of tlm entire 
scheme will be Ks. 3, 04,70,000. Works costing 
.Rs. 3,01,70,000 would be completed within the 
first five years. 

Because of the various factors Involved in the 
opening of new stations, such as, acquisition of 
sites, construction of nevr bu!!ding.s, etc., a 
certain amount of delay is inevitable. In order 
to provide, an Interim service until the complete 
plans for each centre are carried out, the Govern- 
ment of indra have undertaken the construction 
of “ pfiotJI’ stations at the new centres mentioned 
above. These pilot stations are to form the 
nucleus of the future services and, in addition 
to the meeting of the immediate needs of the 
areas concerned, they would help to cultivate 
the potential talent at the centre aud also make 
the people more radio- minded. Such a pilot 
station has already been opened at Cuttack and 
two more are under construction at iihillong- 
Gauhati and Nagpur. 

Licences. — Broadcast receiver licences are 
issued at all head and sub-post offices at a 
of ten rupees per year, and cover t!ie use of 
receiving sets throughout India. Licences for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experimental 
purposes are much sought after, and despite a 
careful scrutiny of the applications, a consi- 
derable number have been issued. The number 
of traders in wireless apparatus who are required 
to take out special import licences lias increased 
considerably during recent years. 

Broadcast . Receiver Licences are issued to 
.Slunicipalities or other public bodies for the 
reproduction of broadcast programmes in public 
places by the Postmaster- General of the Province. 

A licence issued for thinS purpose covers the use 
of one wireless receiver and any number of 
loudspeakers at one place only but doss not 
cover any external wiring erected outside the 
premises of the licensee • 
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A commercsal Ero;uka^;t llecelvcr Licftncc U, 
howe^'cr, necpsfiary iii the eaise of dubs, liisti- 
tHtions, messes, etc., for reproducing broadcast 
programmes at snbscriplions, drmoes, concerts, 
bazaars, etc., to whu'ij the public arc admitted. 
Iliia licence Is also issued by tlie Postmaster* 
Ociteral at a fee of K$, 25 and is valid for one 
year, 

MliUe the iminber of t ireless receiver Licemees 
in India has increased, the total for British 
India mmibeiing 2r>2,8Ub on duly K liJ47, 
is negiigibie, tvlnm one considers the vast 
population, about tJ88,0l)7,ii5r), or when one 
eompares it with tlie progress in Europe, America 
or Japan wliierc it lias become an indispensable 
dynamic soeiai in.stitution. 

Taking the figures of wireless licences, there 
was an increase of ll,0b0 between .lannary IPJPl, 
and July liK{r>. The number in April 1937 
was 43,351, iu April 3 938, 53,810, iu April 
1939, 73,608, in April 1040, 100,388, in April 
1041, 128,087, in April 1042, 150,703, in April 
1943, 168.236, in April 1944, 183,848, and 
205,130 in April 104<i. At tlic end of ^Mareh 
1040 there were 47,493 licence holders in the 
Punlab and !Kortli«\Vf«t. Frontier Provinee 
Postal Circle which liad the largest number in 
old «ndivid*'d India, tiic Bombay Postal Circle 
coming next witij 45,144. 

The growth of Broadcast receiver licences 
at the end ofMareii of each year beginning with 
1033 is given below which wiii indicate the 
Merest evinced iu radio : 


Year 


Liemcei* 


■ ■"■■ 0,275 ' 

12,037 
:1.7,:881 . 
28,0'66 
' 42,lf>2 . 
^ .52,883 
■72,282 
■, 07,537 
1,25,347 
1,65,735 
1,67*123 
1,80,660 
1. ,00,589 
2,05,130 
■■' ^':: 2,'5^2,800'' 

^ The iujjjort:* fd wireiess 

receivers into India have iucrra.'cd rapidly 
in recent years, though lately tiiru'c has been 
some decline* 


1933 

1934 
1933 
1030 
1037 
103B 
1030 
1940 

1041 

1042 

1043 

1044 

1045 
1040 
1047 (Jill 


y) 


Radio Imports - 


JUDIO JiEOEIVBRH 
{upfo 31"3<104 


IMPORTED 

T) 


Vear 

A'uniher 

Value 

ils. 

1030-37 

2({,02,5 

2.5,17,442 

1037-38 

2S».r)07 

28;n;4i5 

1938-30 

28,110 

25,85,528 

1930-40 

43,084 

40,62,138 

1040-4 1. 

38,800 

35,81,956 

1041-42 

.52,416 

41,73,206 

1042-4,3 

18,930 

1!>, 70,027 
7,43,910 

1043-44 

5,384 

1044-45 

805 

1,60,947 

1945-40 

5,082 

7;O4,107 

1946-47 

1,07,111 

1,09,61,790 
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r- 


1 '•■■“■■ 


i. , 

Power 

Call 

Frefiuenc} 

Wave- 

Trans- 

station* 

I'ype. 

in 

Sign. 

in Ke/g. 

length 

mission 



K.W. 



in metres. 

Ko. 

ID 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(01 

(T) 

ilelhi 

M.W, 

10 

VUD 

. . 880 

338 ' 6 

L 







it, 

itf. 

Belhi 

S.W. 

10 

Vl i) 2 

729.0 

41 • 15 

i. 





9630 

31-15 

it. 





7200 

41-15 

in. (a) 





4060 

60-48 

m.{b) 

Delhi 

sw. 

5 

TUB 3 

9670 

31-02 

L 





17760 

16-80 

a. 





17760 

16-80 






0670 

31-02 

iu.(h} 





0670 

31-02 

iii.ir} 





7210 

41-61 

ni.{d} 

Bcihl . , 

s,w. 

lU 

VPIJ 4 

US50 

25-32 








' Hi. (a) 

B«tti 

s,w. ' 

100 

VUJ) 5 

15100 

10- Ti- 

Ui.(b) 

'i.(a) 




, 

15190 

nt -74 

i.(b) 





15190 

19-74 

n.(rt) 





15190 

19-74 

ii.{b) 





0590 

'31-30.. 

Hi. (a) 



i 


0590 

31-30 

Hi.lb) 





7290 

41*15 

iv. 


Transrnissiolf 
Time (Indian 
Standard Time) 
(Subtract 51 
hrs, for G.M.T,) 
( 8 ) 


0730-0930 

(0730-1000) 

1230-1430 

1700-2300 

0730-0030 

(0730-1000) 

1230-1430 

1700-1830 

184.5-2300 

0710-0915 

1230-1430 

1745-1816 

1830-1900 

1915- 2200 
2230-2315 
0710-0916 
1230-1430 
J 745-1900 

1916- 2300 
0710-0830 
0845-1215 
1245-1345 
1415-1830 
1000-2130 
2145-2300 
0400-0455 



BfoadcasHng 


Tran.smission 
Trans- Time (Indian 

mission Standard Time) 
Ko, (Subtract 5 j 

Iirs.for<.3.aLl\) 

(7) (8) 

i.{a) 0710-0820 " 

i.{h) 0845-1300 

' a. 1345-1600 

m.{u) 1530-2015 

UL{b) 2030-2130 

m. {c) 2146-2300 

i, 08-15 “1300 

a. 1530-1000 

iiUa) 1080-2140 

W.(6) 2145-2300 

L 0845-1300 

ii.ia) 1410-1430 

1500-1900 
ni.ia) 1930-2140 

iiL{b) 2145-2300 

Ua) 0710-0730 

3.(6) 0845-1300 

'/.(c) 1345-1415 

n. 1500-1730 

/</. 1830-2000 

U(t) 0710-0830 

/.(6) 0845-1100 

'ii,{a) 1200-1215 

I 1230-1430 

in. in) 1530-1730 

iiUh) [ 1745-2816 

/«.(<?) { 1830-1000 

iiW) I 1015-2140 

m. {e) 2230-2315 

/. 0730-0030 

u. 3200-1430 

Hi- 1620-2300 

/. 0730-0030 

/i: 1200-1430 

nu(a) 1620-1015 

Him 1930-2300 

/. 0630-0830 

it 1230-1600 

'M, 1 700-2300 

/. 0630-0830 

it 1230-3500 

'it{a) 1700-1880 

it(b) 1846-2300 

/. 0700-0900 

it 1230-1500 

It 1600-1700 

1730-2230 
/. 0700-0900 

n. 3230-1600 

it 1600-1700 

■w. 1730-2280 

/. 0730-0930 

[t 1280-1340 

1780-2300 
/. 0715-0900 

t 1300-1445 

t 1700-2230 

/• 0800-0930 

t lSOO-2180 

t 07.^0-0900 

t~ 1230-1400 

t 1700-2280 

i‘ 0700-0900 

(. 1300-1400 

1700-2130 
0800-0930 ' 'i.':' V 
^ 1800-3130 


Tower , Tall Trequency "Wavc- 

1“ , j, Sign, I, in Kc/s* Jen^li 

j in metres. 


Station, 


( 6 ) 

16100 


Tvllii 


9030 

17S30 

2J510 

17S30 

0010 

11760 

15290 

15290 

15290 

16290 

15290 

6110 

7290 

9660 

1231 


Bombay 


Bomltay 


3. CaJeiuta 1 M.W 


Calcutta 


4 Afadras 


Madias 


5 Lucknow 


0. TriehinopoJy M.W 


7. JuiJundur 


8. Patna 


9. Cuttack 


10. Amritsar 


1 

■ 1 


in.(a) 

m.(b) 1 

jvTn Sj 

21510 1 

13-95 

iit{e) j 
i 
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PatislaE Service 


O N the creation of the Dominion of 
Pakiptajs. three regional broadcasting 
Htations were lia.nded over to the P.B.S. 
These were : One 5-hW medium- wave station 
at Lahore, one lO-k'^V medium- wave station 
ar, Peshawar, and one 5-kW medium-wave station 
at Oaeca, These stations have a comparatively 
small range and are primarily intended to meet 
local needs, 

Ni3W TiiAKSiiiTTKiis.— Tt is proposed to 
install live more transmitters in the near future. 
Of the two 50-k\V Rinort-wave transmitters to be 
installed at Karachi, one will be used for internal 
broadcasts and a centralised news service, 
and the other for external broadcasts. These 
two transmitters will cover not only the whole 
of Eastern and Western Pakistan, but also 
certairs countries in the Mi<idlc East and Europe. 

Two more 10-kW medium-wave transmitters 
are also earmarked for Sind. Of these, one will 
1)0 Installed at Karachi. It will meet only 
the local needs of the town. As Karachi is 
hounded by sea on one side and tlesert on 
the other, this transmitter will not be able to 
serve the whole of Sind, It is, therefore, possible 
that the other medium-wave transmitter may I 
bo installed at Hyderabad, 


One 7.5-kW short-w'avc transmitter to he 
Installed at Dacca, in addition to the existing 
5-kW medium-'wave transmitter, will not only 
serve the whole of the East Penpal, but also 
connect East Bengal with Western Pakistan 
and will be heard iri Western Pakistan. 


It is not proposed to set up a radio station at 
Chittagong in the near future as the short-wave 
transmitter to be installed at Dacca will be 
heard throughout East Bengal and will he able 
to cater for the needs of Chittagong also. 

Etjeal EDF<a.iTIO^^ — No scheme for the 
establishment of a large number of transmitting 
radio eentre.s for rural propaganda and education 
has so far been prepared, 'mainly because of 
financial reasons. The expenditure involved 
would he %'ei*y large and the Provincial Govern- 
7neuts who are generally responsible for installing 
radio sets in rural areas, may not be able to find 
the nefiessai’ 5 * funds for the purpose for some 
time to com»'. 

There are also practical difficulties la Imple- 
menting a scheme of this kind on account of the 
generally undeveloped state of the rural areas 
and lack of means of communication. In the 
vast majority of towns and villages, there is no 
electricity and in most cases one will have to 
depend on battery-operated radio sets. These 
1 sets cannot be installed witliout making elaborate 
' arrangeinentsfortheirmaintenance and sers icing. 

' There are no workshop facilities for re-charging 
batteries in most of the mofiissll districts. 

The new installations will bring about an 
appreciable expansion in the activities of Eadio 
Pakistan. The. existing radio stations at I,ahore 
and Peshawar arc already broadcasting rural 
programmes. No rural programmes are being 
broadcast from the Dacca Station as the Pro- 
vincial Government of undivided Bengal did 
not provide Dacca ami its vicinity with radio 
sets. 
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Civil Aviation 


t HB development of internal air services 
in tl\e snb-eontiiieut was first essayed 
by Lord (then Sir George) Lloyd during 
his Oovernorship of Bombay (101H.23). The 
first air service was organised by the then 
undivided Government of India between Karachi 
and Bombay and was operated by the Royal 
Air Force, It was a piix'ely Government venture 
and was established as a temporary and experi- 
mental measure during the fair-weather season 
of 1020, with the object of testing the extent to 
which air mail service was liKely to be used by 
the public. It was closed down as soon as suffi- 
cient data as to running expenses had been 
collected and its continuance as a purely com- 
mercial concern w^as not advocated. 

The general attitude of the Government or 
some time after tins -was that as no air serx ices 
in the world had yet been run without a Govern- 
ment subsidy and as India had no money avail- 
able for such a purpose, a general development 
of air services must await more prosperous 
times. The pressure of external conditions 
in favour of Indian aviation enterprise gradually 
increased. The inauguration of French and 
Dutch air services across the sub-continent, as 
well as the institution of a regular weekly service 
between England and Karachi, and the general 
increase of civil aviation in all iiarts of the world 
and of visits of flyers of different nations td the 
sub-continent, stimulated both Government 
and public opinion. India liad become a party 
to the International CoinmiHSion for Air Kaviga- 
tiou and under this she was under an obligation 
to provide ground facilities for aircraft from 
other countries. 

The problem of internal air services was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India 
in the D^artment of Industries and Labour 
when Sir Bhupendranath Mitra was member of 
Government holding that portfolio. 

Kon-oflicial members of the Assembly, under 
the leaderahlp of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical systtm for the 
training of young Indians in civil aviatioti. 

With the intcrvmtion of the war, flying had 
io i)e confined to war work but this enabitid 
India to skip over two generations of gradual 
progress since mimcroiis aerodromes originally 
built for defence purposes are now in use as civil 
aerodromes. The network of radio and mete- 
orological facilitu's established during war 
served as a nndeus in building up the post-war 
facilities on a nmsch expanded scale. As a result 
of this on the Ist January it became possible 

to commence the operation of daily air services 
on many tDink air routes in the sub-continent, 

,, not operated before the "war, witix aircraft obtain- 
ed from the disposals stocks and suitably con- 
verted to mctit th(* requirements of scheduled 
air services. 

HISTORY or AIR SERVICES 
^ To take up the thread from where we left 
Sir Bhupendrauatii Mitra was in due course 
obliged, to lecousider the question of assisted i 
int#mal ah smiccs in the sub-continent. An < 


arrangement was made by which the Imperial 
Airw'ays' Services between Croydon and Karachi 
was, on 30th December, 1929, extended to Kew 
Delhi, mails from and for Europe being carried 
to and fro each week. This conveyance of 
mails between New Delhi and Karachi was 
pcrfoi'med under a special arrangement, the 
chief point of which W'as that the service was 
conducted by the Government of India and that 
Imperial Airw-ays cliartcred to them machines 
for the purpose. This meant, in effect, that the 
Western service of Imperial Aiiwavs continued 
to Delhi, but technically the from Karachi 

eastxvards belonged not to them but to the 
Government of India. Passengers as well as 
mails were carried. 

On the expiration of the period for wddcli the 
contract on these lines was arranged, the Govern- 
ment of India decided not to renew their charter 
with Imperial Airways and adopted the alterna- 
tive course of contracting with the Delhi Flying 
Club to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mail. 
Passengers were also carried by this service. 
This, like the earlier special arrangement with 
Imperial Airways, was obviously a transitional 
plan. It came into operation early in 1932. 
Sir Bbupendranath Mitra w^as succeeded by ; 
Sir Joseph Bhorc and the latter entered with 
enthusiasm into the problem. Its solution was ' 
largely assisted by a great deal of spade wmrk 
carried out by Col. Shelmerdine before he resigned 
his appointment as D.C.A. in order to take up 
the corresponding post in England. A scheme : 
was worked out under the direction of Sir Joseph ? 
Bhoie for the institution of a weekly air service 
between Karachi and Calcutta in connection 
with the weekly arrivals and departures of air 
mails conveyed by Imperial Airways Ltd. from 
and to England. 

The acute financial stringency following on the 
world depression, necessitated the abandonment 
of the Government Karaclii-Calcutta service 
in 1931. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL AIRWAYS 

Efforts to attain tlie deshed result were revived 
successfully in 1933. Arrangements were made 
with the British Government and Imperial 
Airways lAd. for the extension of the London- ^ 
Karachi air service across the sub-continent 
from Karachi to Singapore, as a link in the 
England- Australia air service. A private com- 
pany called the Indian Trans-Continental Air- 
ways Limited -was formed with a majority of 
Indian Directors, in which Imperial Airxvays Ltd. 
held 51 per cent of the share.s, Indian National 
Airways Ltd. 25 percent and the Government of 
India 24 per cent. This company then operated 
jointly with Imperial Airways a weekly service 
from Karachi to Singapore, where it connected 
with Qantas Ihnpire Airway.s* weekly service 
from Singapor*! to Aiintralia. 

Indian Nutamal Airwavs Ltd. Wii.s e.st,abli.shed 
largely througii the efforts of Mr. R. E. Grant Go- 
van, Cf.B.B. to participate as a shareholder in 
Indian Trans-Continentai Airways and to develop 
feeder and other internal air services in the north 
of the sub-continent. They opened a bi-weekly ! 
service between Calcutta and Rangoon and a 
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Civil Aviation 


nr^HE development of internal air services 
I in the sub-continent was first essayed 
by Lord (then Sir George) Lloyd during 
his Governorship of Bombay (191*^*23). The 
first air service was organised by the then 
imdivided Government of India between Karachi 
and Bombay and was operated by tlie Koyal 
Air Force. It was a purely Ooverninent venture 
and was established as a temporary and experi- 
mental measure during the fair-weather season 
of 1020, with the object of testing the extent to 
which air mail service was likely to be used by 
the public. It was dosed down us soon as sutti- 
dent data «'is to running expenses had been 
collected and its continuance as a purely com- 
mercial concern w%as not advocated. 

The general attitude of the Government or 
some time after this was that as no air servh'es 
in the w'orld had yet been run without a Govern- 
ment subsidy and as India had no money avail- 
able for such a purpose, a general development 
of air services must await more prosperous 
times. The pressure of external conditions 
in. favour of Indian aviation enterprise gradually 
increased. The inauguration of French .and 
Dutch air services acre-ss the sub-continent, as 
well as the institution of a regular weekly service 
between England and Karachi, and the general 
increase of civil aviation in all parts of the world 
and of visits of flyers of different nations to the 
sub-continent, sfciimilated both Government 
and public opinion. India had become a party 
to the International Commission for Air naviga- 
tion and under this she was under an obligation 
to provide gr<um<l facilities for aircraft from 
other countries. 

The problem of internal air ser\-iees was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India 
In the Department of Industries and Labour 
when Sir Bhupendranath Mitra wa,s member of 
Government holding that portfolio, 

Kon-ofiTtdal members of the Assembly, under 
tlie leaderahip of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly jneased Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
traintag of young Imlians in civil aviation. 

With tlie intervention of the war, flying had 
to be confined to war work but this enabled 
India to skip over two generations of gradual 
progress since numerous aerodromes originally 
built for defence purposes are now in use as civil 
aerodromes. The network of radio and mete- 
orological facilities established during war 
served as ta micleus in building up the post-W’ar 
facilities on a much expanded scale. As a result 
of this on the 1st J anuary 1946 it became possible 
to commence the operation of daily air .services 
on many trunk air route.s in the sub-continent, 
not operated beforct the war, with aircraft obtain- 
ed from the disposals shucks and suitably con- 
verted to met*t the refjuirenumts of .scheduled 
air services. 

mSTOty OF AIE SERVICES 

To take up the thread from where we left 
Sir Bhupeadranath Mitra was in due course 
obliged reconsider the qtiestion of assisted 
internal air services in the sub-continent. An 


arrangement was made by 'which the Imperial 
Airways* Services between Groydon and Karachi 
was, on 30th December, 1929, extended to Kow 
Delhi, mails from and for Europe being carried 
to and fro each week, This conveyance of 
mails bt?tweeij Kew Delhi and Karachi was 
performed under a special arrangement, tin; 
chief point of which was that the service was 
conducted by the Government of India and that 
Imperial Airways chartered to tlunn machines 
for the purpose. This meant, in effect, that the 
Western service of Imperial Airways continued 
to Delhi, but technically th(‘ servi<;e from Karachi 
eastwards belonged not to them hut to the 
Government of India. }*assengcr.s as %vcll as 
mails were carried. 

On the expiration of the period for which the 
contract on these lines was arranged, the Govern- 
ment of India decided not to renew their charter 
with Imperial Airways and adopted the alterna- 
tive course of contracting with the Delhi Flying 
Club to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi airmail. 
Passengers were also carried by this service. 
This, like the earlier special arrangement witli 
Imperial Airways, was obviously a transitional i 
plan. It came into operation early in 1932. 

Sir Bhiipendranath Mitra was succeeded by ; 
Sir Josepli Bhore and the latter entered with 
enthusiasm into the problem. Its solution Avas 
largely assisted by a great deal of spade work 
carried out by Col. Shelmerdine before he resigned 
his appointment as D.C.A. in order to take up 
the corresponding post in England.' A scheme 
was worked out under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Bhore for the institution of a weekly air service 
between Karachi and Calcutta in connection 
with the weekly arrivals and departures of air 
mails conveyed by Imperial Airways Ltd. from 
and to England. 

The acute financial stringency following on the 
worhl depression, necessitated the abandonmeiit 
of the Government Karachi-Calcutta ser^'icc 
in 1031. 

TiRANS-CONTINENTAL AIRWAYS 

Efforts to attain the de.sired result were revived 
8U(;eftssfully in 1933. AiTangeraont.s were made 
with the British Government and Imperial 
Airways Ltd. for the extension of the London- 
Karachi air service across the sub-continent 
from Karachi to Singapore, as a link in the, . 
England-Australia air service. A private com- 
pany called the Indian Trans-Continental Air- 
ways Limited was formed with a majority of 
Indian Directors, in which Imperial Airway.s Ltd. 
held 51 per cent of the shares, Iiidinn National 
Airways Ltd. 25 per cent and the Government of 
India 24 per cent. This company then operated 
jointly With Imperial Air’tvays a weekly ser\ice 
from Karachi to Singapore, where it connected 
with Qanta.s Empire Airways’ weekly .service 
from Singapore to Au. stralia. 

Indian Katirmal Airways Lui. w.i.s e.stabli.'iiicd 
largely tliroiigh the efforts of Mr, E. E. Gran1. Gu- 
van, c.B.E, to participate as a shareholder in 
Indian Trans-Continental Airways and to deveio{> 
feeder and other internal air services in the north 
of the sub-continent. They opened a bi- weekly 
service between Calcutta and Rangoon and a 


Civil Aviaimi' 


Aiily senice betwe«o Baersi and laj^.'utta with j iijiniatiire filai meamirliig about half an Irifh 
proflpem of exteusinn to Assam, faidor a ton-j square. The films were sent throughout by air, 
year contract with the C«overnment of India, and a photograph fascimilc, riujaBurirsg about' 
they also instituted .a weekly service from Laiiore live im-hes hv four inches, of the original IcttfT, 
i'O -Karachi, to link with the Imperial Airways was made from the film and delivered to the 
Lontion-Karadu smuees. Ihc Kangoou and addressee. The rate, of pfistage oriainallv fixe<l 
Dacca services from Calcutta were abandoned at fourteen annas was redmrd to idglit’ annas 
in l(Kir> owing to lack of public support. on March 2. The airgraph scrdcc 'was di'.- 

Before all these developmeols, however, the »»tiuued h, July 1945, 

' first move had taken place in the ■west of the 

sub-continent through the enterprise of !i’ata INTERNAL AIR SERVICE 

SveromeatSi? tfrSsen'ii^v^fttt.’d WS? Messrs. Tata 8ui« I.th. established 

lu/ ia?o hA+wpin scrvicc between liombay and lidhi, calling 

in lOdJl between ivaraohi, lioinbaj and Jdadias, Indore lihon'il nrui Dw-iIjai* Th?.* Kervii'p 
connecting at Karachi with the Lomion-Karachi onerated twice iwi-iv Vife f«ir 

service. From the beginning of 1035, Inuierial ^'^cekly dunng the fair season. 

Airways London-Karaehi ser\‘ice, and with it Air Services of India Ltd., Bombav, in- 
the Trans-India service to Calcutta and the augurated in Novernher, 1937 an air service from 
feeder services, Kurachi-Lahore and Karachi- Bombay to Bhavnagar, Itajkot, Jamnagar and 
Bornbay-Madras, were operated twice weekly. Porbandur in the' Kathiawar States. The 
The second Trans-India service was exteuded to service was terminated in 1040. The twice 
Australia in 1030. weekly Boinbay-Poona- Kolhapur iin© was also 

* terminated due to war in 1940. 

EMPIRE AIR MAIL SCHEME During the period of the war and up to the end 

The initiative in this development was taken Indian 

by the British Government. In September -^‘rways, New Delhi, the onh 

1036 an agreement was reached with the Govern- <^Peratmg companies m India at that time, were 
ment of India and the Government of India of trunk and feeder air 

simultaneously negotiated with the Government services with lend-lease aircraft loaned to them 
of Ceylon for the extension of the Karachi- contracts ■with the Goveni- 

Madras service to Colombo. The new services J^butrollcd the entire load 

were inaugurated on the 28th February 1038, services and met the 

with four services a week each way from London £9®*^ . o^rations from defence estimates. 

to‘ Calcutta. The frequency of the two feeder was earned only when space was 

airmail services in India, viz,, Karachi-Madras- available after meeting the military demands. 

Concurrently work had been proceeding during 
rnrfnpnf^n PflRfiliv and Sir FredeSck Tymms was 

increased to five -when the services in the Ans- ivKtion w Jt.r ?hrt?,thLt ™ 

tralian section were augmented at the end of July of f^e war on ?he Jan^arv *194B°'th^nd- 

hiff\oTmfrip?werrc^wwd^lv^^ aircraft loaned to the two' companies were 

withdrawn and replaced by surpms Dakota 
aircraft purchased from the TJnited States 
qvf nfrnnDnpntflf Army and Navy Liquidation Commission. With 

(IMianc?^ of annroxt^^ ^nnh milJf aircraft the two companies commenced 

Commercial operations under agreements with 
Imff nor Oovemment of India. Under these agree- 

iola"’K?n Government guaranteed the eompauie.s a 

tons of mai/cons stiSg oV S mm nno^Iettei^s wprp percentage of the capacity revenue on their 
c^rrii?^! w services. In return control was exercised over 

S 4 travelling on an average ^ portion of the load capacity required for 

oi4,/&umuLS, Government priority traffic. The following 

The Empire Air Mail scheme was suspended Sract^"" 
in September 1039 on the outbreak of the war ' 

with Germany, but a restricted service was tmrtx-tfc* 

raaintaiued until Tune 1040 when, on Italy’s AiixMiSJiiiS 

entry into the war, air mails to the United Karachi - Ahuwdabfid - Hyderabad (Dn.l-Ma- 
Kingdom were totally suspended. In December dras-Colombo daih'. 

1940 the possibilities of introducing a direct air ai .i , 7 .. i m 

link between Britain and Durban were investi- Bombay- Ahmedabad«l)eihi dailj. 

gated and a " short circuiting” rmite was inspect- Bombay - Nagpur - Calcutta (from Xst April 

ed by Major J, B. McCrindle, Deputy Director 1046, twice a week). 

General of the British Overseas Airways. Air 

Service to England was renewed in August 1945. jxnt A ^ AT V 4 r. 4 rnw 4 v a 
The Empire Air Mall scheme was finally aban- AAfiOAAA AIBWAiA 

doned ■with effect from the 1st April 1947, Belhl-Cawnpore-Allahabad-Calcutta dally. 


Karachi - Ahmcdabfid - Hyderabad ( Dn . 
dras-Colombo daily. 

Bombay- Ahmedabad«l)eihi daily. 

Bombay - Nagpur - Calcutta (from Xst April 
1046, twice a week). 


India-oEngland ^ Aiirgraph Servicse — This I 
new service was inaugurated on February 2, [ 
l>42e The airgraphs were photographed on a 


Belhl-Cawnpore-Allahabad-Calcutta dally. 
Belhi-Jodhpur-Karachi daffy. 

Delhi - Laimre • Bawaipiadi - Fenhawar three 
times ^ week. 
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Apart from tliefte services, operated under the 
guarantee arrangements, the following new” 
services /were also commenced : 

BERVIVBi^ OF IFDIA JaTI), 

Bombay- Jamnagar-BImj (from 26ih June 
1040, three times a week). 

Jioinhay-jihopnl-Xagpur-Lucknow (from 28tli 
June 1040, oii<?e a -week). 

IMJIAX FATJOFAL AIItWAYS 

.DeUii-Kampur-Iuekuow' (from 7th February 
1940 daily). 

ROUTE 


\DECOAy AIRWAYS LTD, 

' Delhi - Gwalior - Bhopal Xagpur - Hyderabad- 
Madras (from 1st July 1046, three times a 
week). 

Hyderabad-Bangalore (from l.st July 1946, 
twice a w’eek). 

In pursuance of the provision made in Rule 
135 of the Indian Aircraft Rules 1937, an Air 
Transport Licensing Board was constituted in 
July 1940, since under rule 134 of the said Rules 
no scheduled air services couid be operated after 
the Lsfe September 1040 except under a licence 
granted by the Board. Upto the Slab December, 
1946, the Air Transport Licensing Board had 
granted provisional licences for tiio operation 
of the following air services ; — 

c<w/pj.xr 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7 .' 
B.. 
9. 

10, 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 


Bombaj’-Ahmediibjul-Dellu 

Karachi - Ahmedabad - Bombay Hyderabad - Madras - 
Colombo 

Bombay-Xagpur-Calciitta .. 
Delhi-Bhopal-Xagpiir-Hyderabad-Madras 

Hydcrabad-Bangalore 

Bombay- Jamnagar-Bhuj-Karachi ,, 

Bombay-Bhopal-Gawnpore-Lueknow ' ' .* 

Borbander- Jamnagar- Ahmedabad . ,’l ... 

Bombay-Bliavaagar . . * » ■ /* , , , ; 

Lahore-Blkaner-Jodhpnr- Ahmedabad ■ , . ' . : 

Dellii-Lucknow . , 

Delhi-Jodhpur-Karadii 


Calcutta- Allahabad-Oawnpore-Delhl-Lahore-Rawalpindi- 
Peslmwar . . , . ■ 

Karachi-Quetta-Lahore . . ' 

Bomba, y-Xagpur-Calcut t a 


Air- India Ltd. 


Deccan Airways Ltd. 


Air Services of India, 


Indian National Airways Ltd, 


Mistri Airways Ltd. 


A total of 97 applications from 20 air transport 
companies for operating air services on 7S routes, 
co^'ering the whole of what was British India 
and many states, was received by the Air Trans- 
port Licensing Board during the year 1946,' 


The grant of provisional licences by the Board 
was continued during 1947 and following further 
provisional licences were granted. In addition 
various changes in the frequencies and' routes 
of scheduled air services were authorised. 


ROUTE 

1. Madfas-Bangalore-CocMa-Trivandram 

2. Bombay-Baroda-Ahmedabad 

3. Bombay-llajko.t"Horvi .. v, 

4. Hyderabad-Bombay .. 

6. Bombay-Booua 

6. Calcutta- Vixagapatam-Madras-Bangalore . . 

7 . ^ Bombay-Gwallot-Delhl 

8. Calcutta-Gaya-Lucknow-Delhl , , , ■ . . 

9. Calcutta- Akyab-Rangoon 
10. DelW-Amritsar ■ 


croMPAxVr 

Air-India Ltd,. 

Ambica Air Lines Ltd. 

J> )» >! » 

Deccan Alnvays Ltd. 

Airways (India) Ltd. 

Air Services of India Ltd. 
Bharat Airways Ltd. 
Orient Airways Ltd, 
Indian National Airways. 
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(i WoeMy <Daily except Sunday) 

4 Weekly (Sim/Mon.'Wed Fri), 

Daiiy../''^^-.'..- 

Daily. 

Dally. 

«) Weekly (Daily except Sunday). 


"Mon/Irl). 

Ttie/Sat). 


‘(Ex. Cal; Mon/Eri/Sun) 
jEx. Bang, ; Mon/IJie/, 


PRESENT POSITION 

On 1st June 104S, the network of Indian scheduled air services was as given in the 
f(4lowIng statement. 

AIR RERVICRS OPERATED BY INDIAN AIR TRANSPORT COMPANIES 
(Ab on iBt .Tune, 1048). , 


S.No. 


COTOXT. 


AIR. INDIA 
B05EBAT 


LTD., 


Route, 


Bombay*Ca1euti.a 
Bombay-Dclhi (Direet) 

Bombay - Ahmedabad - .Taipiir- 
I 'Delhi ■■ ■' 

i Bombay-Karaehi (Direct) 

: Bombay-Ahmeda bad-Karaclu 
iBombay- Hj’-derahad - Madras-! 

Colombo 
Botnbay-Madras 


INDIAN NATIONAL 
AIEMAYS LTD., NEW 
DEI.HT 


!AIR SER.VIOES OP 
INDIA LTD., BOM- 

BAY,..:'." . 


FREQrENOY, 


Daily, t 
Daily. ' 

iDaily. 

14 '\Veekly 
Daily. 

Daily. 

;> \yeekly Ex, Bom ; Sun/Tue/Thr/ 

.■^Fri/Sat, . , „ . 

;(Ex. Mad : Smi Tuc’Thr Tri 'Sat). 


|DEC0AN' '..AIRWAYS ' 
LTD., BEOUMPET 


INDIAN OTKRSEAB 
AIRLINES, BOMBAY 


Miulras-Bangalore-Coimbatorc- 
Cochi 1 1 - Tri va nd rum 

Delhi-Aiaritsar 
Delhi- Lahore 
Deliu-,Todhi)nr-Kjira<‘hi 
Del hi- Calcutta 
(.ialcutta-Raiigoon 

Bombay * Bhavnngar - Ahmeda- 
bad 

1 kmibay- G wa Uor-Ddhi 


Bombay - Jamnagar - Bhuj -I 
Karachi 

Jamnagar-Mandvi 
Bombay - Keshod - Jamnagar 
Bhuj 

Bombay - Keshod - Porbandar- 
Jamnagar 

lanmagar-Ahmedabad 

Dclhi-Bliopal - Nagpur - Fyder. 

abad-Madms 

Eyderabad-Bungnlore 

flyderubad-Bombay 


AMBICA AIRLINESJ 
BOMBAY^ ' ' 


AIRW^AYS 

;LTD.,., CALCUTTA, 


;Bombay-Nagi:)ur-Caleutta 
Nagpur- Hyderabad-Bangalore- 
Aladras 

Nagpur- J ubbuJpore-Allahabad- 
Kanpur-Lueknow 


:j IVeekly (Mon/Thr/Sa t). 

f (Ex.Bom.:Tue/Tbr/ 

IJ Weekly-f Sat). 

1 (Ex.D(d.:Wed/Fri- 

Sun), 

Daily. 

|3 M' eekly. (Tue;Thr,,'Sat...) . .' 

L Weekly (Monday). 

3 W'eekly(Tiie/Thr;Sat). 

1 "Weekly (Tuesdays 


Daily, 

Daily. 

Dailv. 


Bombay - Baroda • Ahmedafond- 
Deesa - Jodhpur - Bikaner 
Amritsar Daily, 

[Bombay-Hajkot- Moni -Ahme^ Dally, 

I dabad. 

Calcutta - Bhubaneswar-VIzagA 
pat am-Madras-Bangalore, 3 Weekly 


Daily, 

r, 

, (Ex. Mad.: Mon/Thu). 

2’nrcckly{{|*;5 


; "^feekly '■ 


fCEx.' Nag,.!;.!. 
. Ltn'k, : 
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AIR B15IIV1CBS OPERATED BY I NDIAT7 A 111 TRANSPORT COMP ANTES. 


B. No. 

Company. 

llOtJTE. 

FRiiQUENry. 

8. 

BTIAKAT AIRWAYS 
LTD., CALCUTTA 

Calenfcta-Patna-Benares-Luck- 

now-Delhi, 

r(Ex. CaL: Aton/Wedl 
.T Weekly Vni 

1 (Ex. Del. : Tue/Thr/ ' 

L Sat). 



I Calcutta-Ga ya- Allahaba d- Kan - 
1 pur-Delhi. 

r (Ex. CaL: Tue/Thr/ 
i Sat/Sun), 

4 Weekly^ (Ex. Del,: Mon/Wed/ 

1 ■ .Fri/Sim). 

3 Weekly (Tue/Thr/Sai ). 

Daily. 

Daily, 

.3 Weekly (Mon/Wed/Sut). 

9. 

DALAITA JAIN AIR- 
WAYS. 

■ ■ ,| 

1 Delhi- Amritsar. 

! Delhi- Amritsar-Srinagar. 

' Amritsar-Srinagar 
Ararlt.sar-Srinagar < Frcigh t. 

only) 

10. 

.TUPITER AIRWAYS 
LTD. 1 

j 

Delhi-Nagpur-Yizagapatam- 

MadraA 

' 

f(Ex. Del.: WecLFri/ 
3 Weekly 4 Sun). 

(Ex. Mad. :Tue/Thr/ 

1 Sat). 


Partieuhirs 

' 

1046. 

1 1047. 

1 

(4) mmpnvi 

ED SERVICE,^ 

1 

MllcB flown 

Number of passenger'i carried 

Mall carried in lbs. 

B'relght carried in lbs 

Capacity Ton-Miles operated 

Ixsad Factor . . . , i 

4,520,046 
106,251 
3,026,403 
1,818,163 
' 8,636,457 

i ■ ■ . 74.8%' 

! 9,:361,678 

: 260,209 

1,404,050 
! 6,140,172 

; 18,506,778 

79.4% 

■Eegularlty (percentage of the number of servicea! 
operated to number of serviees scheduled) , . 

06.8% 

; 97.8% 

( H) yox-^srpED 

VIET) FUailTS 

1 

Miles flowti 

.600,406 

: 3,804, 7:17 


NATIONALISATION 


A Civil Aviation Conforouf-i' wti.'S held on the 
ii^t, Ecbriniry, 3047, iinder the Chairraati.shif* 
oTfche then lion'ble Mhiisterfor Communications, 
Surdar Abdxii* Rab Nijjhtar. Tlie object of’ 
this eonfeiTiice was to obtain the views of the 
various parties eoneenied on the subject of 
iiatlonaUsation of air .services; a subject which 
haxl previouHly been debated in the Legislative 
Assembly, No final decision was, liowever, 
made. Again in llrtS this question was referred 
to the Standing Aflvisory Committee for Com- 
immieations by the pre.sent Hon’bie Minister 
for Comiivunleations, Mr. Raft Ahmed Kidwai. 
The Advisory Committee reported that a be- 
ginning shotdtt be made by uovemment under- 
taking the operation of one route themseives 
as an experimentai measure in order to gain 
operating oxpartence and obtain further data, 


A committee was consequently appointed by 
the Hon’ble AFinister for Communications to go 
into this fiUcHtion and the rccnmmeiidatiohs 
of the committee hax e been ma<le to fioveru- 
ment. 


NoaMScheduled Air Services — A sudden 
demand was made, upon the operating Companies 
for 'providing aircraft for the evacuatibn of 
refxigees from Western Pakistan to India during 
the disturbed period following Partition and for 
the transport of personnel and material to Kash- 
mir to deal with the .sit, ixallon arising from tribal 
attacks on the State. The operating Companies 
fully co-operated in providing machines and 
crews for the.se operation.^. The number of 
persons evacuated l)y air from Western Pakistan 
exceeded 60,000, For the purpose of air evacua- 
tion, a fleet of 20 akcraft was also specially 
chartered from B.O.A.C, 


TRAFnC STATISTICS 

Some interesting statistics of the traffic carried by Indian air aorxlees, scheduled and 
non-Rchedu](‘d, during 1010 and 1947 are given below : — 
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EXTERNAL AIR SERVICES 


I'he question of India startius; hor own. 
external air services to other countries had been 
oecupyinw tiie aitchtion of the aovernraenfe of 
India ever since tine end of the war, but the 
iir.st concrete step was taken only about the end 
oi 1047, when the Oovernriicnt approved a 
scheme for the cstahiishment of an Indian nir 
sendee between India and the United Kingdom. 
A now company ■was formed for this purpose ' 
under the name of Air-hidia Iiitermitional Ltd. 
The r-(Overnment of India ho!d 49 ]wr cent, of 
the^Hliare capital witJi uii orddon to increase this 
to oi per <'eut. at any time. On the Board of 
Directors of this eomjiany, Oovernment have 
their own nominee as a “ 8j>eeial Director who 
has eertidn oyer-riding powers. During an 
iniiia! fieriod of five, years anv losses incurred 
by this oompauy will lie made good by Oovern- 
ini'Hf hilt any j»a,ymt.‘nt .so made .shall have to be 
rep.u’d out <d' ,sid>scqneiit profits made by the 
coiiiTiuny. 'Thf* liHlia-Uniled iiingdtmi service, 
erjuipjit^r] uph Die most rijudcni type of Lock- 
iiceri Uuzistflljition 40-seater aiotr.afi., tximinenccd 
operatmn ondiine 8. 1048 on the route Bombay- 
Um-o-Deneva-lAUKlon when tin? ‘ Malabar 
I rmcft.ss ’ took oh from the .Santa Cruz airport 

containing 

about 1,700 ib. of letter inail. " , ^ 

As a re.sult of bilateral air transport agreements 
negotiated with various c'oiintri(;.s, fort'Jgn air 
services passing ■through India have largely 
increased in number. At the present tJnie 
services to and across India arc operated bv i 
Pan-American Airways, Trans-World Air Linei i 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, Air- i 
Prance^ K.L.M., Qaritas Empire Airways and 
Crhina National Aviation <','orpbration. 


Since partition, Bombay Airport (Santa Cruz) 
has become the first port of entry irom the West 
tor the Indian Dominion and is provided with 
i customs, immigration and health facilities. 

; Extensive development works are in progress at 
Bombay Airport to cope ’with tlio anticipated 
increase in air traffic. To meet the demands of 
: the increasing International air traffic through 
fhe Calcutta (Dura Dura) Airport, India’s gate- 
way to the Eiist, considerable cxpan.sion of the 
airport is planned. 

Nkht Lighting Equipment-I’wonty-four 
aerodromes are at present equipped for night- 
fiymg operations. The night flying equipment 
in use at some of the stations at present is of 
the emergency type con.sisfing of paraffin flares, 
lanterns and glirn lamps. Portable electric 
provided at two .stations 
and it is proposed to acquire more of these sets 
to be installed at other Blafcions. .Schemes are 
in hand to provide permaiicrat electric runway 
lighting, taxiway lighting, and approach lighting, 
etc., at all the Major and International airports. 

Operations — At the close of war, the Civil 
Aviation Department took over by stages opera- 
tional control of a niimbor of aerodromes in- 
chiding those originally belonging to it before 
the war. The technique of Air Traffic Control 
during the war was developed to a very high 
stamjard to ensure safety of aircraft operations. 
Air Traffic Control waa brought under three 
heads namely, Area Control, Approach Control 
and Airfield or Local Control. Of tiiese, with a 
view to minimising tho staff, Approach and Local 
Contmls have, for the present, been combined 
together. Area Control Centres have been estab- 
lished at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 


AERODROMES 

. were only 12 civil aerodromes 

in India with aerodrome staff and other necessarv 
facilities. During the war, the Defence 
Department took over the control of all civil 
aerodromes and the services of all Air Traffic 
Control Officers were loaned to the Air Eorccs, 
Thf3 Air Forces eonthuied to exercise control 
over these aerodromes till 194,5 when, due to 
iinprovcment in tlie war situation, grailual 
traiisft;!’ of the aerodromes to civil aviation 
commenced. During fhe war, the developincnt 
of aerodroinys was rapiiL wdth the result that 
at tlie imd of the v/ar India had .several hundreds 
of aerodromes, many with 2,000 yard paved 
runways. 

Under the irost-war plan of the Government 
of India, framed betorc the partition, it was 
proposed to develop 4 International, XO Major, 
32 Intermediate and 57 Minor aerodromes in 
India. Because of the paitition in August 1047, 
these plans had to be modified and under the 
revised scheme it was proposed to have 3 Inter- 
national, 7 Major, 13 Intermediate and 22 Minor 
aerodromes in the Indian Dominion. At present 
all these aerodromes except 14, mostly Minor, 
are already staffed and equipped to deal with 
aircraft operations. . Additionally, there are 20 
aerodromes in the various Indian States which 
have acceded to India. 


NAVIGATIONAL AEDS 

Thirty-seven Aeronautical Gommunications 
btations— 26 of which arc operateii bv the 
Director-General of Oivii Aviation and 12 by 
Ajnino Operating Companies on an agency 
basis— -have been established bv the Govern- 
ment of India. 

On an average, there are at prc.sent seven 
Navigational Aids and seven Air 'Ground Com- 
mmilcation Channels availjibie at the Inter- 
national aiipart,B in conformity with the pattern 
laid down by Jntemationai Civil Aviation 
Organisation. Provision has been made, in the 
future plan, for further augmentation of nnviga- 
tional aids by installation of up-to-date methods 
of Instrument Landing System, Ground Control 
Approach System, Air/Ground Control Radar 
at all International airports. Long-range 
muugatlonal aids have also been planned for 
Bombay, Calcutta and Miulras to give coverage 
to an aircraft flying over the sea. At the other 
airfields, almo.st all the navigational aids and 
aircraft communication channels recommended 
by the International Civil Aviation Organisation 
have been provided. In addition, foeilifciea 
exist for point to point communication on both 
radio telegraphy and telephony between the 
adjacent airfields and also between the Inter* 
national airfields. These point to point links 
■will be further expanded to improve communica- 
tion between the stations in India as well as 
between the International airports in India 
with those in. the adjacent countnes. It has 
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been planned to provide aerodrome service in 
the nature of Intcr-coinmunicating Tele-Talk 
System, Public Address System and Speech 
Recording Apparatus at Control Towers for 
recording the telephonic communication with 
aircraft. 

There are three important ancillary units 
within the Communication organisation of the 
Civil Aviation Department. These TJnits are 
known as R,adio Constniction Unit, Radio 
Stores Depot, and Radio Development Unit. 
The new installations and major repairs are 
carried out by the Constnu^t-ion Unit. Radio 
Stores Depot, is the central stores responsible for 
distribution of all equipmont to the stations. 
Radio Development Unit, which came into 
existence in January, 1948, is engaged in carrying 
out rcsearcir and development work on problems 
pertaining to the Aeronautical Communication 
Service. 

AIR TRAINING 

facilities exist in the aeronautical communica- 
tion service for the training of operating and 
technical personnel at the Civil Aviation Train- 
ing Centre at Baharanpxir. During the year 
1947, this Centre had trained nearly 350 trainees. 
This Training Centre is probably the best- 
equipped establishment of its kind in South-East 
Asia, Various instnietional courses are provided 
at this Centre for personnel ranging from the 
new rcemits to those with limited previous 
experience. 

It is also proposed to start flying and Air 
Traffic Controllers Schools at Allahabad and an 
Bngirieering Sehoo! at Barrackporo for the train- 
ing of Commercial l^Uots, Aerodrome Officers, 
Conirol Operators and firoimd Engineers, in the 
near future. The output in the first thu'e years 
of operation of thesie bcIiooIs is eslijuntej to he 
280 Commercial Tiiofs. 300 Aerodrome Ollieers, 
800 Control 0(ierafnrs and 300 CTOiind 

During the y(‘yr 10-17, a handbook entilled 
*AKRAf)IO giving detaiis of radio facilities 
and many otiier useful infomiation was: compiled. 
The llrst edition of this handbook was published 
hi July, l!]i47. 

In order to facilitate exchange of ideas and 
C 0 ' 0 rdi!jate the refpilrements of Airline Operating 
Companies with reg.ard to A’avigallonal Aids 
and f'ominunieatioii faeilities in Civil Aviation, 
a body known as < Vjruniunieatinn Consiiltativc 
f’ommbP-c* was firmed at the end of 1046. The , 
Civil Avialioii Depaitmeiit and Airline Operating! 
Companies are represented in this Committee. 
The nu'Ctings of ilus Committee are held every 
year and have already proved its usefulness in 
co-ordinating the requinunents of Navigational 
Aids and CornTnunicatlon facilities in the 
Country- 

Details are also being finalised for the 
establishment of an Indian Aeronautical Society 
for the advancement of Aeronautical Science 
and Engineering. Tt is hoped tliat this Society 
will be formed by the end of this year.- 

Ftyittt flying Clubs provide 

facilitlcH for ordinary citizens to leam to fly at 
concessional rates. To a limited extent they 
also give dying training for commercial aviation. 
There are, at present, 7 subsidized Flying Clubs 


in India with .Headquarters at Delhi, Bombav. 
Madras, Barrackpore, Patna, Blmbam»fibwar 
and Lucknow, and three iion-aubsidized Flying 
Clubs, mz . — the State-assisted Flying Chd'S at 
Jodhjmr, Trivandnim and Hydi'-raha<l. It is 
proposed to open and subsidize three more Fiyiug 
Clubs, namely the Northern India Flying Chib 
at Jullundur, the C.P. and Berar Flying Club at 
Nagpur and a Club at Caiihati in Assam during 
1948-49. During 1947-48, the Clubs carried 
out 18,112 hours dying. During 194.S-49, It is 
proposed to revise Gliding activities by sub- 
sidizing the Indian Gliding Association Ltd., 
Poona. 

Aeronautical Maps — The preparations 6f 
a scries of aeronautical maps on the .scale of 'vf 
1/1,000,000 has bt'Cii undertiiken by the Survey 
of India, Hitherto, there have been f.\vo series 
of general maps in tin,8 scale, u;imely tlje '* <‘arte 
Internationale Series and the “ India and 
Adjacent Countries Sf'rk.s. Tn order to 
facilitate the wmrk of keeping the maps up-to- 
date, it was decided to coneenirato on “Carte 
Internationale “ Series only. The Government 
have also undertaken to print atu-onauiical maps 
covering Indian terrifor? conformin', h» the. 
I.C.A.O. rcn'ornmcndatioiis. 'i’Iso -Plf Soo-ion of 
Ma]) Division Meeting (if v.as licfd at 

Brus.se1s in Marcii 1048 in whu-h lijiiki parlici- a 
pated. The reconunr-nclafionB rnade Ihcrelii are . 
awaiting approval of ihc I.C.A.O. (‘ouucil. 

India is a member of the Intem.ational Civil 
Aviation Orga-nisatjon and ha-s been elected' 
to its Cuunc;l. ?4,r. K. AI. Raini was the first,, 
Representative of India on the Cotrneil of I.C.A.O, 
followed by Mr. B. AT. Ou"jit;i and Mr. D, J 

Chakra vfirl i. India took part in all the Assem- i 

b!y meetings and was represented in importanti 
Committee and .Division meetings. India has 

invilod tiui Orgaiiisatiio3.i to hold the I.C.A.O, v 

Mouth-33ast Asia Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing in New' Delhi during Kovember/December 
1948. 

India ha.s also entered into bilateral air ;f 
transport agreements with U.S.A., Netherlands, 
France and Sweden. Agreements with Pakistan ^ 
and Switzerland have been finjilised and await 
signature by the respective Governments, ^ 
Negotiations are in progress for the conclusion ,! 
of ii bilateral air transport .agreement with U.K. 

MANUFACTURE 

There were no aircraft manufacturing activities ; 
in India before the last World War a nd enginoer- | 
ing activities were limited to the overhaul i, 
and repair of aircraft and engines hy various j? 
Companies smh as Tata Airlines, Bombay, now 
Air-Tndia Limited, Indian National Airways Ltd., ! 
Delhi, Air Services of India Ltd., Bombay, ' v*. 
Indian Air Survey and Transport Co. Ltd., ■; 
Calcutta and De Haviliand Aircraft Company, .* 
Karachi. f 

An Aircraft Factory for tiie manufacture of J. 
aircraft was a strategic necessity after the 
outbreak of War. The Hindustan Aircraft 
Company w'as started in the Year 1940 as a 
commercial venture, by Mr. lYalchand Hirachand > \ 
in a,ssociation with the Government of Mysore, 
initially for the assembly and ultimately for the 
manufacture of aircraft. In the year 1941 the ' 1 
Government of India decided that they should. !, 
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U'i's a m<mi activ*; part io tin* Cooit- 
'i4i ijy’.H atfair‘'< aiul Hliare.H were by the 
tjovtniuK'nfc of India ami liovoruiHenfc of Mytsore 
and *\li‘rtsrs. Waicliaiid lllracluind. file sche- 
diikd iiMtiMifactoring progmiume coul<i not 
progress much, as tho material was not 
reaching the factory dim to shipping dlilieiiities. 
A limited iramber of aircraft were eoiistracted 
from the materiai and cumpoiients iin^irtcd 
between tlia period Ih4d“'l3, and the liireotor 
lleneml of Civil Aviation was resfMiiialble for 
tlio Inspi'ctioii of this project on behalf of the 
*fh’>v(}rnmeHt of India. 

With the Allied Air Forces in India making 
increasing deniuml for service and overhaid 
work, it became necessary fur the < Toverument 
of India to secure the conlroi of tlie Aircraft 
Factory. Subsi'gucrit.ly the fh»\'er«menfc of 
India bought oier Waiciiand'H iutercht. Later on 
tiie Factory was handed over to the l",S.A.A.F. 
midcr a inanagiug agetit.\s agretment for the 
dur.idou of ihi.* War. At the end id llUli the 
mniiugemeut reverted to the Govtnmjent of 
India ami My.-.a-e .Statfo iJuiing the War this 
Factory carried oiit repair, ()\»'rhaul, niam- 
tenauee and servicing of American Air Foret* 
aircrufi, and engines. At. one time it cnipioyed 
about Id.OOU pcopie. On the coiiciusion of the 
war with Japati in Ihlo, tha F'aetory was rc- 
orgauwed by tis<« Oovernment of India under 
tise Department of industries and Supply for 
the conversion and ovt;rhaul of Army Dakotas 
for tinj U.SO of Civil Airlines, it now engaged 
on the conversion anti overhani ivork both for 
Civil Aviation and tiie Air Forces. It has also 
a programnio of assembling and manufacturing 
of Trainer aircraft for the Air Force.s. It is 
tiift policy of the Covernmeut of India to develop 
this Factory into a manufacturing concern. 

A Limited liability Company called Ports- 
moutii Aviation Oomi>any, Nawanagar is in the 
course of being .established at Sika in Nawanagar 
State. It is a sister Company of Portsmouth 
Aviation Limited, Fiigiand. The principal 
product of the Company will be the assembly 
and manufacture of an all-metal twin-engined 
5 Seater aircraft called the “ Aero-Car", which 
will be suitable for feeder line communication, 
executive travel or air-amlailanco work. The 
Aero-Car aeroplaru^ wiii foe iir.st assembled in 
India from parts fabricated in U.K. and later 
on nianufactiired in India in stages. The Com- 
pany is going to set-up an Aero-Dugine overtiaul 
fciiiop backed up by a Slachine Shop. To 
begin with tire key techuicai personnel will be 
obtained from U.K. It is expected tiiat the 
Company will be completely indiunised in a 
few years. 

The following other Aero-material and parts 
are now being manufactured by the under- 
mentioned Companies in India. They are 
approved for tins purpose by the Director 
General of Civil Aviation in India. The in- 
spection of the manufacture is earned out in 
accordance with standard aeronautical practice 
in C.k:. and U.S.A, 

AeycMAlmiairdiiiJa •The Aluminium 

Production Company of India Ltd., P. B. 361, 
5 Council House Street, Calcutta is approved 
for the manufacturing, storing and distribution 
of Aircraft Aluminium Sheets to British 
Standard Specifications 2L4, aLld, and 2L17. 


{ Aejro^Tyrea and Tiibe»'--Th<* Dunlop 
' liuhber Company (Ltd,), Sahagurih Hoogly 
j District, Is appjfe>ved for the maiinfacture, re- 
pairing anfl remoulding of aircraft tyres and 
i tubes. ■ 

j The Firestone Tyre and linbber Company of 
j India Ltd., .Hay- Bunder Koa<l, Sewree, F.O. 
j Box Ko. ih7, Bombay, is approved for the 
manufacture of Aircraft Tyres and Tubes. 

AiXioraft SoMeirs'—The Eyre-Smdting Co,* 
Ltd., Hide Jlaad, J£|dderj-)on% P.0, Box Ho. 

^ 101302, Calcutta, is appD'jved for the inamifacture, 
istoring and distribution of Aircraft Solders, 

I Wooden Airscew* — The Forest Hesearch 
Mnstifute, I>eii,ra Dim, Is approved for the 
j marinfactare and repair of WwKiea Airscrews. 

Aircraft G a * k e f t—Messrs, Hardcastle, 
Waitd .V Ltd,, Alice Buildings, Horrdty lioad, 
Bombay, is approved for the manufacturing of 
Gaskets., 

Plywood — 'Fly wood- Products, Sit spore, is 
ai)provt*d for the manufacture rjf aircraft Plywood 
to Aeronautical Bpecitication D.T.D. *127. 

Aeropkn© Cotton ^ Fabric-*— To apeeifleattea' ,' 
D.T.D. 407 will be undertaken by Messrs. Buck- 
iughain & Carnatic Co., Ltd., and Biuny & Co., 
Madras Ltd. as soon, as the new muchiuery which 
has been received by them has been installed, 

HESEARCH 

Ec'search and development work in Aero*» 
nautifis is still in its infancy in India. The 
pressing need for it has not been feit wo fur since 
aircraft operations hi this country in the past 
have been of limited scope and the aircraft 
industry remained in ant undeveloped state. 
The position has changed today aud aircraft 
design and manufacturing activities have been, 
started in Hindustan Aircraft Limited and 
elsewhere ; and as a. cou.sequence tlio necessity 
has arisen for initiating research on advanced 
problems of aircraft design, for developing 
materials of indigeiious origin and for the intro- 
duction of advanced aeronautical engineering 
training in Universities and technical iiiHiitutions, 
Eecent advances in ci^'il air transport design 
and practice have also brought in their wtiko 
complicated probieins relating to air-worthiness 
and safety lu operations. In view of these 
<levelopment», the neces.sity for a separate re* 
seardrand develojunent branch in the Civil 
Aviation Department wuis anticipated even 
during the war. A small Xtesearch and Develop- 
ment Organisation was created in April, 1046. 
Tho work of this organisation so far has been 
mainly concerned with engineering problems 
relating to modiScatioa and repair of airentft, 
operational problems concerning aircraft per- 
formance at various aerodromes, dtn'elopmeiiti 
and use of Indian materials for aircraft construc- 
tion, advice on advanced aeronautical education 
and training, the encouragement of fundamental 
research in aeronautics and the formation of an 
aeronautical society for the advancement and 
dilfusion of knowledge of aeronautical science, 

A post-graduate course in aeronaritical engi- 
neering was introduced in the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, in December, 1942 and 
since then the Institute has been the only 
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ccnfere for aeronauticul 
*‘ngii!pi r. Ill India. Bopartmeijt; of 

kmnMMiikfi of tiiii tiiHtitaU' is equipped with a 
wiiKl tiUiijcf and apparattis for siroefcur.'il 
ri'seAfif'li. 'ino instlriite wiU be tiie centre of 
aiTonautical rcsoarcit in Jihis 
fowdr}. U Kid 1 liand rcse,aruli at the Jnslitnte 
la being supporfed by an annaal grunt from the 
Departnient of Civil AYiation. 

It is propOfUifl to establish a research 
fuboriitory lOid'-r the acyis of tiie Civil Aviation 
.Di'portniont where praodcai problems of parti- 
ojilar inUn'f'T'i io (Jivi! Aviation will be In- 
ve&tig.df'd. such experimental probhnn is 
the eojli'etu’fu rd'u.da on iU'Zht loads by moans of 
V.(h Hi fooh r,-. iiisndled in transport aircraft, 
il'iioro ur»‘ luatiy other problems of tropical 
operaiiof',' .-u* h as lemperuCnre accountability 
in iurcml’t peiforiiianfc, power jdant protection, 
deveiopmeni of special safety devices, the 
evjiliiurkm of 1h{^ cifetits of tnrbnhpice, etc., 
which could udsnutageonsiy be investigated in. 


the research laboratory with a view to ensuring 
greater safety in ojicrations. The research 
laboratory will also be engaged in certain aspects 
of civil aircraft design devckqtment work and 
will cventuaily have to undertake tiie examina- 
tion of ‘ prototype aircraft fur jiurposes of 
type certification. 

Considerable progress in original aircraft 
deisign work is being made at Hindustan Air- 
craft Limited, Bangalore and advances in this 
field will require the services of a researcli 
and de\'dopment egtablishmcnt organised on the 
lines of the lloyal Aircraft IMiibiislmh'nt in 
Euglamf. and the K.A.C.A. Labf>ratoru’s in 
America. The jiroposcd researeh iabondory 
of the. Civil Aviation department is intende'ti to 
sen-'o as the nucicns around which futuTc aero- 
luiutical fe.sean*h and dovclopnient activities may 
grow in such manner a.'* to be of niaximiim 
benefit to the uircrai't industry for evolving 
original aircraft designs sind for developing and 
perfecting the methods of fabrication. 



Railways 

I T after tlw railways had proved eaefchod ot coBsfraetiotL Ooftrnmeireli 

tulwatlfllftifoaisettothanatioriln Kn«land ''^•cured »»ocfclDfi to toe biilldins of lines* by 
that, tiicir ttoBHtruction in the 8nh»cootine,iit akm State Agency, and fnndR were allotted 
was conteinplaterl. And then to teat their y*** pnrpoie, the metre-igange being adopted 
applif-abillty to Eastern conditiorw lliree e3c« for cheapness. p' 

pwimerital lines were sanctioned in 1S45, These Ftinds soon lapsed and the monev available 
were from Calcutta to Raniganl (120 miles), had to be diverted to converting the Hlinl and 
the En'wt Indian Ealiway; Eombay to Kais'an Funjab lines from metre to broad-gsyige tor 
, , (32 ..lailtw), Great Indian. .Feiiiiisiila ilaliw’ay.; strategic .reasons,. Govcniraenl: ha{r.fclicwfo.».. - 
and Madras to Arkonam (30 miles), Madras again to resort to the system of gnarantee, and 
Hallway, the Jndum Midland (3882-85), since ahsofl'ied 

Indian Railway building on a serious scale by the Great Indian Fenhwiila ; ilie JJoiigal- 
dates from Lord lialhomle’s groat inirmte of.' Kagpiir (1883-87); the Southern .MahriraWa 
1853 ; wfierein, after _ dwelling npem ihe great' (!8S2): and the Assam- Bengal (I8t>l) were 
social, political and commercial advant- * constructed under gnarantees, but on easier 
ages of coniuHiting the diief cities by rail, | terms than th«j lirgfc coinfeudcH. Their total 
he suggested a great sclieme of trunk lines Mengtli u'lts over 4, Odd miles, 
linking the Froaldencies wifli each other aodi irAik/frMC' amiti i?«in,w*rrc'o-c 

the iiilaiMi regions with the principal ports. jn tk'?Q h film ' tn*' 

This i«i3.„,i.h con.mrarle.! itself lo the ‘Vi r."** 

Itimitora 0 ! the li st tii.lia Comptmv. am) it' H'® ‘"'’’.fj 
wtii, iinwerfiillv reii.i.'.rco 1 wlieti, dtirins! enrieavonreii to enlist 

W57 the tarriers impose.l on freei .''“''‘'■‘i 

communication were sitv'ereiy feit bv tlie hilltmi, tlie Delhi* 

authorities as tiern’e ivan no private ’capital ( t-h^ i'Cnaal Cfnjtrai, and the 

in the sub-eouiinent readily available for liic fir'll became 

railway ccfntrtiction, English Companies, the and third received 

interest on whose capital was guaranteed ' i’irhnt Iluiiway had to 
by the State, were formed for the purpose, * leased to the fourth. 

By the end of 1850 contracts had been entered ■ greater iranortanre %¥as taken 

into with cigiit companies tor the construction Stoatea were invited to imdcrtakn 

of 5,000 miics of line, involving a guaranteed construction in their own territories, and th» 
capital of £52 millions. These eompiades W(?re teovernnient gnarautoed the interest on 

(1) the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Fcnin- This 

sain ; (3) the Maaras ; (4) the Bombay, Baroda the hrst of the large system of Indian State 
and Central India; (5) the Eastern Bemral: first periud up to 1870, 

(&) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and were opened, of which ah save 

Bohilkund State Railway and now part of on the broad-gauge : during the next 

the East Indian Railway; O fhe Sind, opened 4,230, making 

Punjab and beibi, now merged in the Forth- broad-gauge 4^.562, the 

Western Railway; and (8) tiic Great Southern and narrow 67). 

of India, now the South Indian I^uiway. The Then ensued a period of financial ea.se. It 
scheme laid the foundations of the whole raihvay was broken by the fall in exchange and ths 
system of the sub-continent as it exists today, costly lines built on the frontier. The Fenjdeh 
VA-at V mcAODATKTTRirr-iuTc * incident, which brought Great Britain and Russsla 
^ LAKLY DibAPrOINTMENTS the verge of war, necessitated thtt connection 

The main principle in the formation of these of onr outposts at Quetta and Cbarnan with the 
companies was a Government guarantee on main trunk lines. The sections' through the 
their eapiial, for this was the only condition de.solate H.arnai and Bolan Fa.sse.s were en- 
on which invesfnrs would eomt^ forward. This omioualy costly ; it is said that they might have 
^lunintee was a five per cent, return noupled 'With been ballasted* with rupees; the long turmal 
the free grant of all the land required ; in return under the Kliojak Pass added largely to tM» 
the companies were required to share the neces.sary, but unprofitabie, outlay, 
surplus profits with the Govermnent, after ortJA-inr ^ ^ 

the guaranteed interest had been met ; the REBATE TERMS ESTABIiSHEO 

interest charges were ealcuiatcd at 22d. to the induced the fourth period— tlie system 

rupee ; the Railway? were to be sold to Gov- rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
erament on fixed terms at the close of twenty- pa-nies were offered a rebate on the gross eam- 
five years and the Government were to exer- traffic interchanged with the main 

else close control over expenditure and working. so that the dividend might rise to touf 
The early re.sults were disappointing. Pe** cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the Under these con- 

efficiency of the civil administration>the mobility J’tions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
of the troops, the trade of the countrv, and the Behar, and the Southern 

movement of the population, they failed to although only in the case of the first 

make profits suffirient to meet the guaranteed terms strictly adhered to. 

interest. Some critics attribute this to the The Barai Light Railway, on the two feet 
unnecessarily high .standard of construction six inches gauge, entered the field without 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of any guarantee, and with rolling stock de- 
local conditions, the result was that by 1869 signed to Illustrate the carrying power of 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs. 160^ this gauge. The rebate terms being found 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical unattractive In view of the competition 


fj 
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r'rt*. triistee stocks they w'ere 're* !' development of the* siifo-ccmthieiit vastly mcrea- 

'sedtiie t.ralHc; both pa8seii£?er jmd £?oods. 


.oj'.„x! - - 

fu \>M> to m-ovjck for an absomre 
guanti}i!.'‘ iii .1 per lent.. with a share of 
snrpkt*- pi'iilifH: or rebate np to the full ex- 
of Hie m.im4ine''8 net eariiiiigg in supple- 
rociit of their own net earnings, the total being 
llicitecii to ;§| per cent, on the capital outlay, 
lliitier t.lnwfi terms, a considenible number of 
feeder line nompanies was promoted, though 
in umt were the rondlijons arbitrarily exacted. 
As theise terms did not at first attain their 
purptise, they were further revised, and in lieu 
wa 3 snhstiiuled an inermse m the rate of gnar- 
tiiteo from d to 3| per cent, and of rebate from 
8| to i> percent, with equal division of surplus 
pTohts over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last, 
the requir^*!i!jeiits of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in. feeder railway coriatriiction and the stock 
of all the sound companies iwomoted stood at 
a subhfeuntiai premium. 

Conditions ciiauqed after the war and the 
Acwoiih Committee t'O far from approving of 
this system. ctjnsideriHl that tl»e aim of the 
tioverimimit should be to reduce by amalgama- 


tion tJie number of i'xisting companies and. that 

■ ■ ■■ ' tlu 


it should orily b(‘ in eases where the State cannot 
or will not provide adequate funds that private 
enterprise in this direction .should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. Tliey have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Hallway 
IBoard. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for puviily local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. 

This projjosal was xmt forward as affording 
a suitable nietliod of reconciling the interests 
of the C<mtral and the Local Governments 
and of providing for local bodies and for 
Local Governments a rnc*thod of securing 
the constnictiorj of railways which may be 


The 

dcveioj^meiit of irrigation in the Punjab are.a and 
Bind transformed the Nortli-Wcstf rn jlailway. 
Owing to the burden of loalntaming the 
unprofitable Fronller lilies IhiR was the 
Cinderella of the Hallways in the sub-coiitiiient — 
it had become the chief tar'ict of the critics 
wiio protested against the unwisdom of con- 
striieting railways from borrowed capital. 
But with the completion of the Chenab and 
Jhclum Canals, the Xorth-AVestern became ono 
of the great grain Ihies of the world, choked 
with traffic at certain seasons of the year and 
making a large profit for tiio State. In IhOO 
the railways for the first time showed a small 
gain to the State. In succeeding years the net 
receipts grew rapidly. In the four years ended 
1907-08 they averaged close upon £ U milUona a 
year.. 

In the following year there was a relapse. 
Bad harvests in India, accompanied by the; 


monetary panic cansed bv the American finan- 
.. ... -'llh . 


cial crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing to 
the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there wa.s a deficit of £1,24(1,000 in ftie 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year again there was a reversion to a 
profit, and tiie net railway earnings continued to 
increaso steadily till they readied a figure of 
over £10 millions in 1918*19. This era of 
profits ended with the close of the year 1020*21 
and in 1 921-22 there was a loss of over £6 millions. 

These changes in the fortunes of the railways 
affected the Budget of the Central Government 
rather scriou.sly and in 1924-25 the liailway ' 
finances were separated from the General 
Budget. The terms of the are 

referred to in a later paragraph ■while the 
profits of the raihvay in the years from 1924-2'5 
onwards are given below: 


required for purely local rwisons and which, 
not likely t ... 


while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railw*ay earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments In Madras, the Punjab area, Assam 
and Bombay, 

lAILWAYS BEGIN TO PAY 
Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress. The gradual economic 


■ Year. 

j (iJwtribu- 
1 tion to 
j General 

1 Eevenues. 

Transferred' 
to Eailway 
Eesorvo 
Fund.f 

1 Total Gain 
or Loss. • 


Bs. 

its. 

i Is. 

1925-2(5 

6,49,00,O0C 

1 3,79,00,000 

9,28,00,000 

1926-27 

6,Ui,00,00C 

1 1,49,00,000 

‘ 7,50,00,000 

1927-2S 

6,2S,00,(j0C 

• 4.57,00,000 

: 10,85,00,000 

1928-29 

5,23,00,000 

1 2,58,00,000 

1 7,81,00,000 

1029-30 

6,12,00,000 

. —2,08,00,000 

i 4,04.00,000 

1930-31 

5,74,00,000 

1-10,93,00,000 

i— 5,19,00,000 

1931-32 


—4,95,00,000 

,—9,20,00,000 

1932*33 


— 

1-10,23,00,000 

1933-34 

I ■ ■ i''. 


—7,96,00,000 

1934-35 



1—5,06,00,000 

1935-36 


— 

—4,00,00,000 

1936-37 



1,21,00,000 

1937-38 

2,76,00,000 

1 

2,76,00,000 

1938-39 

1,87,00,0(X) 

— 1 

1,37,00,000 

1939-40 

4,33,00,0001 

[ — j 

4,33,00,000 

19-40-41 

12,16,00,000 

6,30,00,000 

18,46,00,000 

1941-42 

20,17,00,000 

.. — 

28,08,00,000 

1942-43 

20,13,00,000! 

8,86,00,000 

45,07,00,000 

1943-44 

37,64,00,000 

13,20,00,000 

60,84,00,000 

1944-46 

32,00,00,000 

17,88,47,209 

49,88,47,209 

1946-46 

32,00,00,0001 

6,20,03,676 

38,20,03,676 


t Figures preceded by a — indicate a with- 
drawal from the E-ail way Eeserve Fund, 

'•'Figures preceded by a — indicate a loss,* 


(yyq 

isvia .r4 ii lb*' llr.it year to si lowest >me eignslaud the easy meaiis of conimuak ation wltt 


r»l r‘riH)ve'Ty the depression. The earniugs 
< 5 f tlie Sfate-<mjuf*d llfies hicreused from iia. 84 
croren in to Rs. 86 crores in 1933-34 

and to lift. !K>‘48 ororeK In Kl36~o7 ; hut the net 
ri of tin* yt.'ar’s workiiit? showed a gain 
' of Its, ■i21f»klis, 

CONTRACTS REVISED 
One factor which helped to improTe the 
inandal position was the revision of the original 
coatmcts' aader which the guaranteed linea were 
f!v>fi.Htructefi. The live per cent, dividend 
^.piarantped at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settiemcntfl made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
wa!i uv a high premium. The finftt contract 
to fall In waf* the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and Tj,p. and 
Biliar. 'When the contract lapsed, the Covern- 
meiit exvrchfid ihcir right of piiirchasing 
the line, paying ifie piirchiise-jnoney in 
the fornt of ' terjainable annuities, <lerived 
from revenue, e-acrying vdth them a sinking 
hind for tij? redemidion cf capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line: hut it was re' 
iea.'^ed to tiie Company which a'*tuaily worked 
It. ■ 

Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Railway Company brought to the State 
in the ten years ended 1909 after meeting all 
charges, including tiie payments on account 
of the terminable annuity by means of 
which the purchase of the line wa.4 made, 
and interest of all capital outlay subsequent 
to the date on purchase, a clear profit of 
nearly ten miiiions. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys ebeapeoak 

But with allowance for these factors, all the 
other guaranteed companies which have been 
acquired under similar conditions as their 
contracts expired, have proportionately swelled 
the revenue and assets of the State. It is 
difficult to estimate the amount which must 
be added to the eapitai debt of the sub-continent’s 
railways in order to counter-balance the 
loss during the period when the roverme 
did not 'meet tiie interest charges. Ac- 
cording to one estimate it should be £50 millions. 
But even if that figure be taken, Government 
have a magnificent asset in their railway 
property. 

IMPROVING OPEN LINES 
These changes Induced a corresponding 
change in railway policy. Up to 1900 
the great work had been the provision 
of trunk iinea. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. 

There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although-j 
several routes have been surveyed : the mouB' 


Burma by sea, rob this sc, heme of nav living' 
importknoe. Further survey work wa^ ufuler- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three roiiics 
which were surveyed being the coast- roiite» 
the Mampar route, and the flakoijg viiJley 
route, ; 

These works are, however, sufoordinato to the ■ 
necessity for bringing the open lines up to their 
traffic requirements and providing them with ; 
feeders. The ■ .sudden ■ increase ih the- trada- 
of the sub-continent found the main lines totaEy ■ 
unprepared. Costly works were neceasjity to 
■double lines, improve the. eqiiip.me.iit., provide. ' 
new and better yards and temnnal facliitios and 
to increase the rolling stock. Consequently 
the demands on the open lines altogether 
overshadowed the provision of new iinea, "Even 
then the railway budget was found tot.'dly Inade- 
quate for the purpose, ami a sraaii Committee 
.sat in London, under the liuiirmimship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that ‘the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction was limited only by the capacity 
of tlie money, market. They fixed the 
annual allotment at £12,000.000 a year. 
Kven this reduced sum could not ahvays ba 
provided. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL . . 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary tor Government to e.xercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during conitruction, and ov-tr management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. Fcr these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counter-checks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India. As 
tratfic developed, tiie Railways outgrew 
this dry nursing, and when the original con- 
tracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Compauies gynchrunised, it became 
aot only vexatious but unnecessary. 


Accordingly in 1901-03 Thomas Roberteon 
was deputed by the Secretary of State to examin® 
the whole question of the organiKation and work- 
ing of the lndian Railways, and he Tecommended 
that the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Ohatrman 
and two members with a Secretary, The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1901. 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by - the .- Department . .of-' .Commerce and' Th-.-' 
dustry. It prepared the railway programing of 
esependiture and consMered the greater questioM 
or policy and economy af acting ail the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State Agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improye- 
raent of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 

^ . arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 

tainous character of the region to be traversed, ' of disputes between lines, the control and 


'•run; if!'! n Ine oa Stnfs Kneti, anrl the 
M'Titprnf o7er the we^rkiag aad ex- 

I'lTidiiiiiT Mf the hnes?. 

Cert .1 la Tiihvc eh^nges have taken place from 
tlmi* to !hae mitw t he {'oiwlltiifcloa of the Hallway 
Board. In IhlH, to au.et the complaint that the 
Board wfift KabfeckMl to excessive control by the 
|}epriniri,‘iit of rommeree and Industry, the 
|K«'/i*ra of the Chalnaun were increased and he was 
Rivifu the Sint, us of a Secretary to Ooverament 
wiff! the rsgtit of sndepencient access to the 
■ Vlcerey ; hejisoally .sat m the Imperial Legis- 
larJvo Gonrici! as rhe represeahative of the Rail* 
wjy fa 1912 in :*otHw|uenee of com- 

piJilnt.H of f»»#i excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informal tnlsston 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcapo to reconcile 
differences. Variona ehangea were Introduced 
during fciie years 1912-1020 such as the raodi- 
ii cation of the rule tiiat tlie President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should .all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of dnanciaj and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of railway policy. This decision was, how- 
ever, revised in 1920 and an additional 
oppointment of Financial Adviserto the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
mo-'fc suitable organlziation was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organixation wliicb is described 
later was introduced on 1st April 1924. 

Some Difficulties.— Some of the difficulties 
mvolved in the constitution of a controlling 
authority for the railways may be realized from 
a study of the ‘‘Jfotes on the Relation of the 
government to Railways in India which was 
being printed a« appendix ‘ B ’ tt) Volume I of the 
Annual Report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways upto the Report for the year 1938-39. 
These notes bring out the great diversity of 
<^nditiona prevailing which involve the Railway 
Department in the exercise of the functions 
of— . j 

(a). the directly controlling authority of the 
State* worked systems aggregating 21,359 miles 
on the 8lst Slarch 1943, 

(^>) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 19,109 

Miles, 

{(S> the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies and 

(di the ««t^itiitory authority over all railways 
in the Dominion. 

Moreover in all ({ucstions relating to railwayspr 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upjon to watch the interests of 
the Centra! Governmentfiand is frequently asked 
,,.,,tp,,,a(iTise,,the,Xocal ..Governments, ■ 

Its duties do not end there. The future 
development of railways depends largely on the 
wyernment of India and the Railway Depart- 
ment is therefore called upon to plan out schemes 
of development, to investigate and survey 
new lines and to arrange for financing their 
©OMtJmetlon, ' ! 


The cTOlntlon of a sati-^^factory authority forth© 
administration uf these v/ified iuueliom has 
proved extremely diOicait and the question .was' 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
!, 1920-21) presidedover by Sir William Acworth 
who reciom mended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose 'first 
duty should be to p.repare a defin.!te scheme 
for. the reorgari.lzation .of the B.allway Ilepart- 
ment and Mr. C. D. Bf, .f:ih»d!ey, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and, Cha,irman 
of the Oalciitta Port 'frust, was appointed 
Chief. Commissioner on. November 1st, 1922; . 

THE RAILWAY BOARD 

The principal constitutional change in^'o^ved 
In this appointment is that the. Cliiof Commission- 
er w'ho takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible — under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and overruled by bis colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed reorganization of the 
Railway Board in accordance v^ith the Chief 
Commlasloiier^s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the ftppointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from 1st April 1923. 

The Railway Board as then reconstituted 
consisted of the Chief Comrai&sioner, the 
Financial Commissioner and two members. 
The proposal of the Acworth (.Vunmittee that 
the Indian Railways should be nub-divided Into 
3 territorial divisions with a Commi.ssioner in ^ 
charge of each was not accepted and the work 
of the Blembers of the Board was divided on the 
basis of Bubjecte. 

The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Blembers from 
all but important w'ork so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. 

This object was effected by the followdng new 
posts wTiich in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them. 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
and 11 Deputy Directors and 2 Assistant 
Directors are working under them. 

SUBSIDIARY BODIES 
The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity carried out on 
railways and to xindertake work on the many 
forms of railway publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1927. The 
Bureau was a great success and the organisation 
was made permanent from January 1st, 1929. 
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fn th« of Wii* 41 h clec^'ifle of fcJi<' pte^mt 

century iiowewr, ifc was found difficult to 
nu'iliituin this. Aforcovcr when tliu war of 
i«3‘J cjiHie on, it had its ow« eifecta. Ihe 
Ceiiiral Publicity Bureau was ultimatdy shifted 
to €al<5utta oti Ist dtily, 1040, and aiRaiga- 
mated with the Piihlicity Ofiiees of the Bust 
Indian and Eastern JBengai now tiio B. & A. 
Baihvaj’s. 

The powing iroiwrfcance ol I^ibour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch' 
In the llaiiw’ay Board's otticc and to the appoint- 1 
ment In l(l2y of a third nieaiber whose ' main 
duties are connected with tiie satisfactory 


on milw'ays am now uiKier the General Blanagew 
and the Controller of Ballw«5’’ itccoiuits has 
been made a Dire^itor under the Bailwiiy Board, 

There are two important ®ysfeins of adnitrils- 
tration organisation on the liallwayH— 
the Divisional system and the Dcpantinfirfal 
systexn. In the divBiocai system the rnlhvay 
is divided Into divisions, each niuier ii Dlvfcional 
Stipeiintendenit, who in ttirn h:w officers of all 
departments like Civil Engineering, Trans- 
portation, Commercial, Stores, Uio 

running and operation portion of MechanieuI 
Engineering and on some railway.^ even ti»e 
Medieal, working under him in his division. 


solution of hdiour prol)iems and the improve- |in the departmental Kystem the raihvay is 
meats of the conditions of service of the stuff | divided into smaller portioui vailed di-itiirtn 
generally and of the lower i»aid employees in | by f'.adi department (and districts of the varioun 


particular. 

During tiie which began with the 

iliij’lie? it vuis dechicd to hold in abcyaiite 
many suptrior iiwbidii.g those of Biemijer 
Traffic; Meitifiec, }‘>jg!ueerii»g ; iilrwUor, Civil 
Enginet'iing and Director, Mi-f.'hardoal Eugineor- 
ing. Some of those postss luivc. since” been 
revivcvl and on tiio reeoiamcjidaiions of the 
Indian Railway Enquiry Comnutloe — presided 
over by Hir Ruipii NVedgcjwood — the Caistral 
Accounts orgaiiisution of railways was taken 
over by tiie Railway Board, The puesent 
superior staff in the rallw'wy .Board, therefore, 
consists of tire Ghiot Commissioner, tiie Einanciai 
Commissioner, d Members, 10 Diroctors, a Secre- 
tary and 33 deputies and assistants. 

Under the Hallway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established in 1930 under a Chief 
Controller' of Standardisation to provide tne 
means whereby such standardisation wonld be 
progressively effected in accordance with chang- 
ing conditions anti as the result of practical 
experience. The technical Officer under the 
Bfiilway Board was ti'ansferred to this office as 
a‘ Deputy Controller. This office was made 
permanent in 1035, 


ACCOUNTS 

The question of transferring the supervision 
ol‘ railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in Sefjtember 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor- General. As it was 
found ' that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1929. The supervision 
of Accounts OiBcers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor- General The Chief Accounts Officers 


departments liocd not be co-terndnusj and each 
of ihe.se <ll*tricts is under a iJlsfriet Offi-'f*r 
reporting direct to the head of his <iepartment 
in the Headquarters Office. 

Railway Conference, — ^A. Clearing Aecoimts 
Oil tee, with a S^^tatutory Audit OUice attached 
t!ieret<», was ripened In l.»oceH(ijer idliU to take 
over work relating to the cheek ami app'ortion- 
merit of traffic interchanged between State- 
managed Railway.^. The work of the difFeranfc 
raiiwayH was gradually transferred to this office, 
the Jforth Western Rahway being taken over first ' 
on the 1st .lanuary J927, the East indian Rail- 
way following on the 3st April, tiie Plaatcrn 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula and B. B. C. L 
Railways later. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations exfdaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the i^ess as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the oifica to study the 
new procjedure. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference , 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Con- 
ference Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 

THE GAUGES 

The standard gauge is five feet six 
inches. When construction was started the 
broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge In 
<»rder to resist the influence of cycloneg, "But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was ilecided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
S feet Sf inches was adopted, because at 
that time the Idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines proviaicnai; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic juatifled it ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
1 expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
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Miiul ftitj.r i' tr iTOipmve the earrs-iag ix>wer 
rJ tt, m< iir»'-j 43 'spe liiies than to coavert fcfoeuj 
w the br<xi(jH'|:,%ui?ci. So« except to tlie India® 
Viilry, wlwre fhc 5 ',t. ates?ie pitoatlon demartded 
»fj urM>rctlien Kawge, the metre-paaRe lines 
were iiapifivcd *mrt they became a permanent 
feature in the tail way system. 

Kbw tlirre Is & great metre-gaage system north 
of tlis Oaoges coniiectirig Assam with the Eajpti- 
toiia lines nnd .Kathiawar and another system to 
Soofhern India serving large tracts of the 
Bombay and Macira?} PrcBidencias and the States 
of flydcrabad, Mj^'sore and ITravancore. Those 
tvo syatems are not yet connected, bnt the 
necessary llnh from Khandwa by way of tUtjiiijj 
■Kizain’s flycierabad-Godaveri railway, cannot be 
■ ic®g rlelayecl. ■ 


<;ertaiii feeder ami liill railways have 
been coiihtructed on the S'-O" and 2'-(y' gauges 
and Hince the opening of the Bars! Light Railway 
which showed the possiide caps, city of the 2'~6'" 
gatige, there has been a tendency^to construct 
feeder lines on this rather than on the metre- 
, gauge. 

RAILWAY MANAGEMENT ' ■ 

The relative advantages and disadvantages 
of State and Company management of tbe rail- 
ways owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in the sub- 
continent have been the subject of discussion 
to. oflidal circles and the public press for many 
years. Here the qiitistion is complicated by the 
fact that the more important companies have 
not to recent years been the owners of the rail- 
ways which tliey manage and the headquarters 
of their Boards are in London. 

The subject %vas one, perhaps tlio most 
Important, of the terms of rdereiicu of the 
Acworth Railway Goiurnittee. Xliat Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani* 
mons recommemiation on this polnt.their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of >State 
management and Company management. They 
w®re,however,unanimoiisIn recommending that 
the present ay stem of management by Boards of 
Hireetorv in London should not he extended be- 
yond the terwH of theexistingcontractaand this! 
recommendation baa nuet with general public 
acceptance. .During the j'ear 1022-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collectrd and diseus.sed. 

The subject has also been discussed on many 
occasions in the Central Legislature, The 
old undivided Goveniment of India, however, 
followed a uniform policy of increasing the 
acope of direct State-management. The East 
Indian Itollway was taken over for State- 
management on Ist January, 1925, and from then 
on the jpoUcy continued, the latest addi- 
tions to State-management being the Bengal 
and North Western and ilohiikund and Kumaon 
Railway which were taken over on tbe Ist 
January 1943. From, the same date the two 
were amalgamated and the combined system 
named as the Oudh and Tirhut Railway. . i 


At the end of 1920-30 the Nizam’s (^imranfccefl 
State Railways system wliHi was the property 
of the Company, was accpiireti and Its manage- 
ment taken over by His Exahed njghness the 
Nizam's (lov«3mmeiifc and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State E.a!Iw''ay. 

SEPARATE 'FWANGES 
The question of the separation of the railway 
from the general fiuaiices was under considera- 
tion for some tim<.* and as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Aeworth Committee in 
1921, the question was further examined by the 
Railway Finance Committee and the Legislative 
Assembly .but it was decided to postpone a 
‘leiinite decision for the present. 


The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Iletrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the raihvays 
should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 61 per cent, on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on theSrd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Governor-General in Council: — 
that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
Incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a con- 
tinuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capita! expended on rail- 
ways 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a defmite annual 
contribution .from railw'ays. which shall be •the ." 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixtlis of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con.- 
fcributod by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits to the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been rnado 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on .strategic lines. 

Reserves. — (3) Any surj)lus profits that 
exist after payment of these charges shall be 
available for the Railway administration to be 
utilised to — 

(a) forming reserves for, 

(0 equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(ii) depredation, 

(tii) writing down and writing off capital. 
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{h} Miie improvement of services rendered to 
tlid public, 

Ce) the redaction of rates. 

(4) 'fho railway administration sliail be 
esSitled, Biibject to sacli condiilona as may be 
dfscril'tert by tbc Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re« 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for wdiich there Is no provision or insiiffleient 
provision In the revenue budget sub|ect to the 
obligation to make reimymcnt of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the hgiirea of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included In the Budget Btatoinent. 
The proposed exfwnditiire will, as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative A»seiu- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among' the days 
allot! i?d for the diHcussiou of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Ihillways wilJ 
make a goneriil Hiaternont. on railway accounts 
and working. xVny reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting froui the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not en;'Ure to 
general revenues, i«., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for tiie year. 

(di The llailway Department will place the 
estimate of raiiv/ay expenditure before thti 
Standing Finance Cominiitee for Eailwnys 
on some date prL&r to the date for the discussion 
of the demand for grants for railways . 

■ STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE 

This resolution was examined by the 
Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly on 3rd March 1924 to exandae the 
proposals for the separation of railw^ay from 
general finances. The final resolution agreed 
to by the Assembly on September 20fch, 1924, j 
and accepted by Government differed from the i 
original resolution in that the yearly contribution 
had been placed at 1 per cent, instead of 5/Oth 
per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the anrphis remaining after this payment to 
General Eevenuea should exceed 3 crores, only 
fjrd of the excess over 3 crores were to he traiis- 
ierred to the Railway liesorve and the remaining 
|rd was to accrue to General Revenues. 

At the same tifm- a. Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways svas to be constituted to 
examine the estimate of railways (ixpenditure and 
the demand for grunts, the programme revenue 
expenditure beirig shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee wa.? to consist of 
one nominated ofiieiai member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Ohairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and cerfcu'n 
other official and non-official members from' the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 

These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
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0, L F. Railway and existing State Manageil 
EaJlwaya remain under State* management and 
If any contract for the transfer 0 ! any of the 
above to Company management was coneluded 
against the advice ol the A«mbly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to fierminate the arraoge- 
meataia this resolution* 

The Assembly in an addendum recomineisflcd 
that the railway gerviceg ami the RallwAj" Board 
should be rapidly Indianiaed and that the Ktore.s 
for the State ManagiHl hallways siwmki be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores ■ Dexmrtiaenfc. - 

Heorgamsattoia ProWemf* — The pr!nc!fjlt'.s 
aliocatiori of surplus laid down in tlif* nbovo 
resolution has since been jiTuscndeti by a huPbo- 
quent resolution mssed by the Legislative 
Assembly on 2nd March 1943 winch provided, 

1 inter aifot, that from tst April 1943 mucli of the 
convention as provides for tiie contribution and 
alloeatioa of siirplu.s to gcnorul tevanurA et-aw-:, to 
be. in force and iintU u u*nv i'tmvomion i.- adojded 
by the ASftOrnWy, the alJoeation fd'Uat :->ufpIus on 
eomnirreial linf‘s between the railway reserve 
and g(,'nc'ra! r«o'cniies shall be decided cads 
year on consideration of the neefls of the railways 
and general revenues, the kiss, if any, on strategic 
lines being recovered from general ravimyes. 


The growing complexit-y of railway adminis- 
tration and the c^olutian of new md.hods of 
controlling traffic have given a sihnulus to the 
efforts of various railways to rtwiso tiidr organisa- 
tions. The genera! direction in wiiich this 
reorganisation is being considered is that of 
consolidation into oiie department of the 
operating or transportation work of the railways, 
including the provision of power. This system 
is invariably in existence on tiiose railways 
which have adopted the J.>ivi!doijal organisationi. 
It Is also being adopted by «muc ■ railways 
where the general organisation is still on 
the Departmental habls. 

THE POPE COMMITIEE 

When the railway finances were in a bad 
way, a Cormnitfcce under liie rTadrrnandup 
of Mr, F. A, Rope, General Executive Assistant 
to the President of the L. AT. S. Ivailway, was 
formed to investigate and inangiirate a detailed 
analysis of every imprntunt :i<;hicvcment of 
railway operation. The Goimniilee st.'trted 
work during 1032-33 anti among other tilings, 
perfected a .system of det.aiied investigation 
into individual items of railway working wliich 
came to be known as * Job Analysis.’ 

Mr. Pope returned to Inelia in 1033-34 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progre-sg 
of the work and ou further possibilities of 
economy. 

The most important recommendatioBS of 
the second report related to 

1. Intensive use of locomotives. 

2. Intensive use of coaching stock. 

3. Intensive use of machinery and plant. 
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I , >ow,t! yf riieccnouiical \?agoBf5. 

CoJii rcHoarccs tetweeii mitoys. 

I>. Hfirt'iliJij? atiil fcr.msport of aroalls trafTic 
^ ' ' aiirl cii iTaillc to be traashipped- at breals 

rtf ga'«t|e statiffiia. 

7 , Ticket, lt.‘ES truTol 

8. M.etliods of InercaRing eamlugs. 

As a result of rlie 1st report of the Pope 
, apoeiaS "Job Analysis’ Organisa- 
ftoiw w«re st^t uj) on most of the important 
Hallways. Thdr main purpose was to 
tovpstigaio in detail by Bpeeial methods in- 
clivkiiml aspeiis of railway worldng and suggest 
nipaiis whereby economies may be achieved 
or tite edieitmey of opomt Ion increased. 

Kow' that the methods of working on the 
railways by stages have been overhauled these 
■ ■organisatloins have been abolished. 

RAILWAY ENQUIEY COMMITTEE, 1937 

As a result of the recommendation ©f the 
Pjibiic Accounts Committed, the Railway 
Enquiry Committee was appointed in October 
1936, This Committee was under the Chairman- 
fthfp of Sir Palpli L. Wedgewood, C.B,, C.M.B., 
Chief General Manager of the London Korth 
Eastern Railway. Its terms of reference were 

To examine the position of State-owned 
railways and to suggest such measures as 
may, otherwise than at the expense of the 
general budget, 

(i) secure an improvement in net earnings, 
doe regard being paid to the question 
of estabU.diing such effective co-ordination 
between road and rail tran3[>ort as will 
safeguard public invei?traent in railways, 
while providing adequate services by both 
means of transport; and 

(ii) at a reasonably early date, place railway 
fliianees on a sound and remunerative 
basis, 

The report was submitted in June 1937 and 
duly considered by the Railway Board. Early 
action was taken to implement such of the recom- 
mendations as could be accepted without further 
examination. Where special investigation was 
considered necessary this was arranged for 

lAEWAY ENQOTIY COMMITTEE, 1947 

A® a result of the recommendations of the 
Railway Standing Finance Committee, the 
Government of India appointed the Rail- 
way Enquiry Committee, 1947 which assembled 
on 24th of April, and consisted of : — 

Chairman ’ Hon’blc Mr. K. C. Keogy, then 
MX. A. Central and Members : Khan Mohammed 
Ywnln Khan, then MX. A. Centr.il ; Prof, Buma- 
ynn Kabir, Labour Leader ; Co!. K I). Balantine, 
American Bail-Road Consultant; Sir George 



jrattanemi uommisamner ana nsezretary ; 
■ ' : CSsftkravarti, Railway Tramc Officer. ' 


The following were the terms of reference 
{!) Sugg<?stlrig ways and means of Hecining;' 
improvement in net earnings by . («) economies- 
in all branches of railway administration, and 
{b) by any other means. ; (2) Ascertaining the . 
extent of staff surplus to lequirenienta' and 
suggesting practical mothods of absorbing them, 
in railway service. 

■Within a few months of the .assembly ' of the 
Committee, the sub-continent entered a period 
of unprecedented political and .comimmal unrest 
and the climax was reached when Partition 
wa.® decided upon. As conditions wore not 
at all favourable for arriving at Arm and useful 
conclusions, in regard to staff surpluses and 
measures for economy and securing iraprovoment 
in net earnings, it was decided to disperse the ' 
Committee temporarily by the middie of October, 
1947. It was also decided that when conditions 
became more favourable the Government would 
reassemble the Committee to enable them to 
complete their report. 

K. C. Iscogy, the Chairman, had to leave 
the Committee on his appointment as the Min- 
ister, Relief and Rehabilitation of Refugees. 
The new Chairman is Pandit Hridayanath 
Kunzru, 

RATES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

The Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
continued during the year 1947-48 with Khwaja 
Sir Mohamed Woor as its President. 

The functions of the Committee are to inves- 
tigate and make recommendations on : — 

(1) Complaints of “undue preference”'-— 
Section 42(a) of the Indian Railways 
Act ; 

(2) Complaints that rates are unreasonable 
in themselves ; 

(.S) Complaints or disputes in respect of 
terminals — Section 46 of the Indian 
Railways Act; 

(4) Complaints in respect of conditions as 
to packing of articles specially liable 
to damage in transit or liable to cause 
damage to other merchandise ; 

(5) Complaints in respect of conditions as 
to packing attached to a rate ; and 

(6) Complaints that railways do not fulfil 
their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section #42(3) of the 

- Indian Railways Act, 

The closest possible contact between the 
Railways and the business community was 
maintained by means of the Central and Local 
Advisory Committees, which were first intro- 
duced in 1923, meetings with Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations and personal 
contact by railway officers with business firms. 

The inauguration of the electrified main line, 
section of the G, I. P. Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the gth November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in the sub-continent. 

This scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station. ' 
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Cotton, raw, nnpressed 
Cotton manufactured 

Jute manufactured 

Materlni Stores on Ee venue Account 


0-05 

0.68 

0.27 

15.03 


0‘00 
. 8:‘22 


0.70 


.Commocitty ■ . 

1945-46. 

Decrease (— ) 
in earnings 

. Ko. of tons . 
originating 
(In millions) 

■ ■ . Bt'wmings. 

■■ ■ .Es. 

(in crores) 

compared with the 
prectxIiiiK year, 
lis. 

(In Iftkhs) 

Xncrmses* 




Fuel 

Bice . . . . . . . . 

23*50 

3'48 

1 

1 15*«M 

4*01 

+ 87 
-b 23 

Oram and pulses 

Sugar, refined and unrefined 

1*09 

1*01 

2* SI 

2*18 

— 3 

— 19 

Oil seeds 

Cotton, raw, pressed ■ , . . . . ■ . 

2*29 

1>*S3 

4*05 

3*52 

•f 14 
-b 73 

Fodder . . . . * 

Fruits and vegetables, fresh . , . 

1*14 

3*03 

0*79 

1*00 

4* 10 

4 

.Gur, Jagree, Molasses, etc. ' ,, 

Jute raw 

1*01 

■ 0*73 ■ , 

1*68 

1*23 

— 48 
d- 26 

Iron and Steel, wrought 

Kerosene oinn tins 

1*54’ 

■ 0*32. ' 

3*35 

1*10 

4- 53 
— 25 

Petrol in tins .. .. .. .. 

Tobacco . . . , . . . . . . 

. 0*05 

0*80 

0*19, ' 

■ ,1*04 

. ■ '4 2-." ", 

4 19 

Provisions . . ' . . , , . , 

Vegetable oils .. .. .. 

1.29 

0.53 

4*18 

1*60 

4"' 4: 

4 16 

Other commodities 

Military traffic . . 

9*16 

12*23 

23*80 
, 17.26 

''bb''v4'237>':::i4;::b4 

livestock .. .. 

Baiiway materials 

0*25 

2*84 

0*81 

0*01 

4 8 

Decreases, 




■Wheat 

Jowar and Bajra 

1*80 

0*66 

2*66 

0*98 

4 3 

Other gmins , . 

Marble and Stone 

0*09 

2*36 

. ■ 0-7# 

— 5 

',, ,■ „g 

Salt 

Wood iimvTought , . , . . . : 

l*7vS 

1*47 

^.■'3*25""-V' 

1*20 

4 17 

MetJillio ores .. .. 

Petrol (in bulk) . . .. 

2*77 '■ 

0*32 

0*85 

1*46'. ■; : 

4 10 
~ 32 

Kerosene oil ( in bulk) 

Cement 

0*19 

1*30 

0.63 

1*44 

4 33 

4 47 


+ 230 



All Eaiiwaf s 


Opin Mikaf-fi!- — tcA.v.l miiirc mileage 
OJ. .J-i! 3} t£t ii V.HS wade lip of— j 

i.ivi,rjif|-g!in:.re .. .. 20,0845*60 Bisles. 

Mrl re»5.,un;i<i . . .. 10,004-23 „ 

K arrow- gitts, ye .. 3,827*08 ,, 

T'Hder the elassitleatJon adopted for statistical 
piir|tfjMC3, this Hiilfagt H divided between the 
tJir*'*.? diib>ies of i*aiiwa,ys as foHows: — 

C'fiWi'! f 36,899*48 miles. 


Miiiafoer of ssats fa 
eager caiTlagag— lO-f 


Class I 
Hallways. 


.... .. 1,001 *30 „ Fmaaceg.—Tiie gross traflic receipts of the 

Iliiriog the year 10-I5-4Q no now constractions Xndian Government Kailways (iiiciudiiig w'orked 
were n?‘id»‘r*akcn though some new surveys lines) amounted to Its. 225. 74 erores in 1945-46 or 
V'cre sumetioiiefi. an increase of 9 . 30 crores over the previous year* 

Starr rif'ht rhcnvlng ('alenlatlona of contributions to General Ilevenues accruing to Jtaihvay 
jfb’M rvc TfUid. duriug the year 1045-40. 


Commercial. Strategic. 


hef'!;'i]ds (19 45-46)-- Gross tratfic receipt.s . . 
iSid'sidiac'd Companies, Govt, share of surplus 

protit.s, etc 

1 merest on Bnprt'oiation llesorve Funds and 

Reserve Fimd haiances 

Hallway 3>Iiscelluneous Iteceipts , . 


Expendituni — Working expenses 

Payment. <5 to w-orkfid lines 

Indian States and Haihvay Companie.s’ share 
of snrisliis j)rofits 

Interest— ^ 

On capital outlay 

On ca])iial contributed by Hailway Companies 
liiiicl ainl Si:d;«kiy .. .. ... .. 

SI Iscclianeous Kail way Expenditure 


Total Expenditure 


{ii} urpSius 

Payments to General Ilevenues 
Trunslerred to lUiilway Reserve 


After meeting all intere.st and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 1954--35 
3L937 lakhs on the capital at diarge of the State 1937-38 
minus the net receipts, tiiat is the gross receipts qq 

minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the foilowdiig returns: — 1939-40 

Per cent. 1940-41 

1024-25 

1925r.2G 

I 02 M 7 

W&T-28 

1028- 4S0 

1029- 80 
l0tt-82'’ 
k'tSfrSS 


Per'.'.cent," 

"k,',:,. MU 
■; "'O':* 29'. 

0*07 
0*43 
2.24 
3*47 
5*47 
6*04 
5*80 

1945-46 .. .. 4.g7 

OPERATING RATIOS 

An examination of the latest available figui'es 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Eail- 
Wava. w 


,r. 
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— " , , ■ 

Year. 


United States of America 

. 1930 

74 per cent. 

■.Frahce 'V;' ■* , ' , ' : ' ■ . "" ; 

, 1925 

A.-V^ 

■En.glish,'B,aawayS';; 

. 1928 

... .79 *,40- " 

.South ..African ■ BAIways , . , ■ . . * 

. ■' 1928-29 A . . 

;,,::?7'‘80''-'';A;': 

Argentine Bailways.^ v., ■ . •* '■ U • 

. 1927 

■■,.71*05';''-«'.-A> 

.Canadian Bail ways A '/ .... 

. 1920 

:w-::;A 


r 1013-14 

51-70 „ „ 


1925-26 

62.*'€a;:''../,>:.-':V'A/-.;--; 


; 1926-27 

62 ‘04 „ f9 


; 1927-28 

61- 30 „ „ 


1 1928-29 

:;,.'':'^62.'7.7^-A»,,'-':a».A-:; 


f 1929-30 

':-V 05 ■•'02 .: 


1 1931-32 

;.':71*OS,',-' „a:::.': 


j 1932-33 

71-61 » 


1933-34 

71 ,1 

.India,'' .■ ■»." A 

1934-35 

69-9 „ 


1935-S6 

69*5 « ,f 


■ '1936-.37: A 

,6.5''.*< :„■;' *4--', 


i 1937-38 

65*3 ,, ft 


j-' i938-S0-.:, ..'...A, 

G0-S ,, „ 


! 1939-40 

65.6 „ » 


} 1-940-41: / 



..■1941-42 A- 



■,;1942-43:,';:: 



i' '.1943-44; 

,:-V.'''57*9-;'a''':>,:':'A 


1944-45 



L 1945-46 



The cotpBfc of Ballway-owBod collieries flnring: 
1945-40 B'as 8,583,521 tons. This represent, 
an increase of 21.7 per cent over the output 

During the year 1945-46, the output of 
Eailway Collieries represents 37 per cent. of 
the total coal consumed on locomotives on 

/Indian liaii ways./' 


The total number of employees on Indian 
Ealhvays at the end of the year 1945-46 was 
990,869 as compared with 701,307 at the end of 
1938-39. The following table shows the number 
of employees bv Coinmunitips on 3lst March 
1936, 1037, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 
1944, 1945 and 1946-- 


.1 


Indians. 


■" ...'-Date, -- 

Europeans. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

■■ Anglo- ■■■■ 
Indians 
'andA:. 
Domiciled 
Europeans. 

' 

Indian 

Christians. 

C"'-/ 

other 

Coiainiini- 

ties. 

31st March 

1930 

:■' 3,219'^ 

504,977 

155,439 

V :■ ■13,423: 


'■ .16,824 

9,742 

1937 

-'.-:/3', 121 .' 

2,692 

504,983 

154,535 

18,416 

-..A-:- -.8,734-- 

17,253 

8,838 

1938 

494,272: 

153,794; 

.' ■■■■■12V843:- ' 

;:-'-'V:':'8,114::-- 

!::/.-":-:.17,311'': 

:'.''-."'"A.l,'59T':- 

1939 

’^2,508 

*501,628 

*155,389 

*12,973 

*-7,795' : 

! *17,771 

*3,243 

1940 

2,333 

506,220 

: . i57i857.''..' 

13,099 

-.^■^■:-.-8,106".' 

18,045 

3,362 

1941 

2,143 

621,171 

-:■/■. ■160^912/: 

13,289 

A''--^-.:--8,5'03': 

"''18,758- 

'.3-,373^'':'-- 

1942 

*1,018 

*638,840' 

^A172,085':' 

♦12,26ft 

" : *8,705'.. 

*20,039 

*3,259 

'-'■■^'.1943 ■ ■-■A';- 'Ai:' 

*1,823 

*587,926 

*190,916 , 


V *9,442, 

A '*'20,8-72 '.- 

*3,996 

..'"■-1944" ■:' := A-.' 

'*1,747 

■..^:''.*626,118.': : 

*208,0X4 

*12,286 

"■-"'.-^"*'9,330^ 

■.'*22,09'3''-'. 


1945- 

*1,683 

*680,810 

*232,108 

♦12,248 

■■♦9,9'83- ■" 

■■.■^■*23,513'.-^ 

.":-A'*4,224-f: 

.Av 19.4.6 ■". .A 

A'''.'-/.'.-'1,51'6';/ 

/-:'-".704,564:.. 

234,949 

'A2,1'51." 

'..9, 958.. 

'23,979' 

3', 75'2;.;: 


* Ee^ised figures: 
published last year. 


Due to changes made by the Bailway administration in the figures 
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:NDIANiSA110N 

Hnrmm stnis’is, iuIlawlTig th© tecommett- 
rii rh<* Lci-i i't>miniaSlott that j’scniitmemt 
lo i«e B«l>-C'jjjt;ineaft be advanced as soon a$ 
ItfacticabJii o|> fco 75 per cent of t4ie total 
MiiiihtT fd' vfiijaRcles in the Superior Services 
of tii*’ H'aiiwftys, tiie various Bailway Companies 
niMja'diifi State and other railway lines followed 
(‘h<' Cov< rnmeut lead. As far as concerns State- 
Eumaged Baiiways, the direct recruitment, 


during tin) year Included m European while 
iS Indians . were appointed. 

Accidents. — The following table shows the 
number of passengers,, railway servants and 
other persons Icilled and injured in accidents 
on the Bailways, excluding casualties in railway 
worksliops, during the year 1945-40 as com'- 
pared with the previous year:— - 


■ ■ ' Cause. 

Killed. 

1 Injured. 

1944-45. 

1945-46. 

1944-45. 

1945-46. 

A,— Passengers. 

jii accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent 
May. cl c 

40 

89 

234 

253 

Jh accidents caused by^ movements of railw'ay 
veldclcs cxchi.sivc of ata,‘idents to trains 

604 

716 

2,340 

2,309 

In accidents on railway premises not connected 
with the inovement of railway vehicles. . 

2 

, 

66 

4 

Total 

706 

805 

2,636 

2,566 

if , — Railway servants. 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent 
way, etc ' . . 

46 

53 

133 

211 

In accidents caused by movements of ndiway 
vehicles exclusive of accidents to trains 

274 

286 

6,714 

7,384 

In accidents on raihvay premises not connected 
with the movement of railway vehicles . . 

43 

42 

16,655 

19,565 

Total 

363 

3S1 

— 

23,552 

27,160 


C. — Other than passe?iijer and railway servants. 

In accidents to trains, roUiug-stoclJ:, permanent 

way. etc 

In accidents caused by movements of railway 
vehicles exclusive of accidents to trains 
In acoidents on raihvuy premises not connected 
with tiie movement of railway vehicles 

Total 
Grand Total 


71 

3,072 

27 


04 

3,167 

21 


3,170 

3,252 

1,586 

4,239 

4,438 

27,774 


153 

1,297 

136 


153 

1,017 

116 


1,286 


31,012 


AMENITIES 

Eailway administrations in iseace time are 
constantly endeavotiring to make railway travel, 
esx>6cially in the lower classes, more attractive 
aiicl the amenities afforded necessarily cover a 
large and varied ground. Improved booking 
facilities by setting up additional booking offices 
and out-agencies, provision of clean and adequate 
accommodation in trains, avoid moe of over- 
crowding, arrangements for the vending of whole- 
some refreshments at reasonable rates in rail- 
way premises and t-rains, amenities to the public 
waiting at stations to, the shape of waiting rooms 
and covered platfornis and measures for enstirtog 
fcl^e security of women passengers are some of 


' the main directions in which progress continues 
to be made from year to year. ' Bur both by 
the size and scale of arrangements rei'cuii’ed 
and its primary necessity to the passenger, 
the most important of all is the adequate supply 
of wholesome drinking water to the travelling 
public, particularly in the hot season, 
for winch, in addition to the existing permanent 
arrangements, a hot weather (special) establish- 
ment is drafted every year. 

With the termination of war, the conditions 
have not shown much change and consequently 
the restoration of pre-war facilities to the 
public is necessarily a slow process. 
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Assam^Beiigal 
file Asaam-Beiigai Katiway, wliioh is con* 
„ gtrocted on ttiie metre-gauge, startsirom Cbitta- 
, gang aiiti,;runs,. feiirouRii ^Sarma "Valley %cross> the 
iiiorth Cachai: ifilis into Assam. It was worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway was promoted 
tmder the originaJ- form of guarantee and 
was constrocted on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the Ime running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
■State Railway, 

The Assam- Bengal Railway has come under 
State-maTia,a:umpnt and has been amalgamated 
with the E. B. Bly, with ehertfrom ,1st January 
3942 and t!ie comhined system is named as 
Berigal-Assam llaiiway. 

The Dibru-Sadiya Ealiwaj'^ was purchased 
by the Government and amalgamated with the 
Assara-Eengal Railway from ist April 1945. 

1945-46 

Slileage open .. .. 3,554.81 

Capital at charge . . . .Rs. 87,34,35,000 

jNet earnings .. . ..Rs. 4,73,11,000 
Earnings per cent 5.42% 

EengaDNagpiur 
The Rengal-Nagpnr Railway was commenced 
»» a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 

garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
... - 


The Chief Railways 


the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581. 

The State has taken over the management 
with effect from January Isfc,, 1942. 

" 194S-46 ■ 

Mileage open .. 3,404.23 

Capital at charge , , Rs. 77,45,65,000 
Net earnings Rs, 7.10,04,000 

Eaniinga per cent .. . .. 9.17% 

East Indian 

The East. Indian Kail way is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Eanigauj. It gives the oiily 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by ail the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
pajing the shareholder by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Jan- 
uary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
management. From July Ist, 1925 , the Oudh & 
Rohilkhund Railway was amalgamated with it. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. 


1945-46, 


Bs. 

Bs. 


4,063.55 

1,56,88,000 

12,47,34,000 

7.95% 


company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted It to the broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Kattti. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred, to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a cormectiorr with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 

The State took over the line from October 1, 

1944 ., 

1S4S-46 

Mileage open .. , '3,388.14 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 81,91.26.000 
Net earnings .. ,. Rs. 1,69,67,000 

Earnings per cent. . .. ' 2.07%- 

■:■. ,,:Bqrahay, Ba2*0da and Central India ' 
The Bombaj, Baroda and Central India 
Raihvay is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was* commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahrnedabad, but was aubsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed uixier 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa raetre-gauee system of State railwayt 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
ion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi I 


Great Indian Peninsula 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway ia the 
earliest line ^undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Tbana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raiehur, where it cormesets with the 
Vladras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where It 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15^ miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 91 miles on the Thu! Ghat which 
rise 1431 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
»n arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line Was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 30th, 
1925, when the State took over the management. 

1945-46 ' 

Mileage open' R, 531.26 'V:, 

Capita! at charge .. Rs. 1,18,50,99,000 

_ Net earnings Rs, 11,34,39,000 

■■ Earnings per cent, .■9.57% 

Madras': and Southerii Mnliratta 
The -..Madras^ Railway was' the' third of the', 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in cpnnection with the Great Indian PeninsuVA 


D9' 
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anil ia a south-westerif tSirectioo fco 
!irf *". .fie expiry of the cootract ia 
l?u' lifs* amf^amated with the South- 
fr 1 i^!‘iihrafK>* Kishmy Company, a system 
oii l.in HKt re-fin Ufjfc budt fco meet the Xamine 
ttm'illtHMjf' fii flK SoHtJiero Miihratta Country 
find TC-i(\i;*e(i to a larue Company called the 
lifjutras and Smitliern Mahratia Itnilway 
"Company. 

The .'nntrjjcl; wn?; terminated and it wa? 
#1( r'ided fo hrinc; the railway under Stafce-manage. 
liitmi on the- 1st April 11M4. , 

194S-46" . 

.... Mileage: open . 2,940.31 

Capital at charge .. Es. 56,17,31,000 
5ofrearnini;s Es. 8,82,26,000 j 

per canfc. *. . ■. 15.71% 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
IMefc earamgs 
Earnings per cent. 


1943-46 


Up,, 

Es. 


2 , 070 . 1)7 

30 , 54 , 75,000 

5 , 07 , 13,000 

lO.OQo/ 


Capital at charge .. 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. . . 


North-Western 

The North-Western Railway began its 
existence as the Siad-Puiijah-Delhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
l>elhi, Multan and Lahore and from Xarachi 
to Kotri, The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the game time tbe Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 

In 1886 the Siad-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western Railway. It is the longest railway in 
.India under one administration. 

£943-46 

Mileage open . . . . 6,881.27 

Capital at charge ,, Es. 1,53,04,70,000 

Net earnings .. Es. 9,02,32,000 

Earnings per cent 5.90% 

Oudh-Tirhut 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885, The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhufc State lUiilway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Bengal and Assam Railway at Katihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat, 

The Eohilkiind and ICumaon Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge and. opened for 
traffic in 1884, Later on extensions were added 
between 1906 and 1916. 

The Bengal and North Western and the 
Eobilkxmd and Kumaon Railway have come 
under State-management from 1st January 1943. 

Prom the same date the two were amalgamated 
and the combined system is named as Oudh-. 

Tirhut Railway. , ' Total mileage open 


Soulli Indian ' . 

The South Indian lialiway was one ' of 
the original guaranteed railways. . It Was. 
begun by the . Great .Southern India Railway ' 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; bat was eon- " 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge, 
j This Urn? has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras ■ Railway. Between ' 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was former- 
ly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of January 1908. 

The contract was terminated on 1st April 
1044, when the State took over the management. 

1945-46 

Mileage open 


.. 2/349.26 

Rs. 46,92,94,000 
5,78,71,000 
12.33% 


Rs. 


STATES 

The principal Indian State Railw^ays are the 
following : — 

Bikaner State 

The line is owuied by tbe Bikaner Government, 
It was worked by the Jodhpur- Bikaner Railway 
AdministraJ:.ion npto 31-10-1924, when it waa 
taken over by the Bikaner Government. 

Total mileage open 883.05 

Jodhpur 

The railway, which wa,? worked by the 
Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway Administration 

upto 31-10-1924, is now worked by the 
Jodhpur Durbar. At juesent the Railway 
consists of 318.74 miles of Indian section and 
806.95 miles of Durbar lines. 

Total mileage open .. f .. 1,125.69 

Mysore State 

These lines are the property of the Mysore 
Government. Of the 9 lines 5 sections were 
worked by the Madras & Southern Mahratfca 
•lUilway. Of these 3 lines were taken over by 
the Mysore Government from 1-10-1919 and the 
other two from 1-1-1938. It consists of 609.47 
miles of metre-gauge and 128.80 miles of narrow- 
gauge lines. 

Total mileage open 738 , 27 

H. E. H. The Nizam’s State 
The Railway was constructed by a company 
under a guarantee from the Hyderabad State, 
w'hicb took over the management from 1-4-1930. 
It consists of 57-82 miles of Indian sections and 
1,302*16 miles of Hyderabad State lines. 

. . 1,359.98 
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, possibility of connectiBg India and 
Ceylon oy a railway aoroas the hmk of mnd 
extending the whole way from Ean«:sw®ram to 
Mftnnai has been reported on from time to 
time, and since 1895 variotig schemes have been 
saggested, . . 

The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanashhodi, the sonthernmost point 
of Bamegwaram Island, and the Ceylon Oov* 
ernment liaiiway to Talainiuanaar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 20 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sand bank 
known as ** Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been established 
between thpge two points, ih one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In. ibis, a detailed survey was made by the 
South ludiau lUilway Company, and the project 
contenipiatestiie congtruetion of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the indian side to Taiai- 
maiinar Point on the Oesdon side, a length of 
20*4)5 miles of which 7*10 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12* 80 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no ditficiilty. The section through the sea 
wilt be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way, A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and? chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Beiiind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped Into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the. concrete work will be canded 
to six feet above high water level, a,n.d, the rails 
will be laid at that level. The .sinking of the 
: piles an.d slabs will be:, clone by means of water 
.. jets. This causeway, it is expected, wi.U cause 
the suspended scud brought up by the currents, 
,to.' .s.ettie on, either side'" briiigin ,g about ,rapid 
accretion and eventuaily inakiiig one big 
island of Ramesw’aram island and Mannar 
island. 


ludo-Burmia Coimectioii 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914 and the temporary interruption of 
commimications between the sub-continent and 
Brirma, stimulated the demand for a direct 
"ittilway .connection between India and Bunna. 
old undivided Indian Government accepted 
^ _.the position and appointed Mr. Eichards, M. 
Inst. O.E., to be the englneer-in-charge of the 
surveys to determine the best route for a railway 
from the sub-continent to Burma. 


India and Ceylon 


The coaat route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which Is the 
tenninua and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal liaiiway and a seaport for the produce , 
of Assam. The route rims southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the |ndo*Buriaa Irontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the ,■ 
Kalldan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distam-e of about 80 
miies from its mouth Is more than half a mile 
wide. About 200 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the re^gion of mangrovt? 
swamps wiiich fringe the .seacoa.st iiortii and 
south of the harbour of BTaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innaiaerabh spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crOHsed. 

Yoma is a mountain ridge which extends from 
Cape Kegrais northwards until It loses itself 
in ^a mass of tangleri lulls east of Akyab and 
Chittagong, At its southern end the height of 
the ridge is insignificant but it hm teaks as 
high as 4,000 feet before it reaches the 
altitude of Sandway and further north itriseB 
much higher. It is a formidable obstacle to 
railway communication between the sub-con., 
tinent and Burma. 

This route is estimated to cost about £7,000,000 
and would have to be supplemented by branch 
lines to Akyab where then* is at present a con- 
siderable rice traffic and the cost of this would 
have to be added to the £7,000,000 already 
referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the .Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late .E. A, Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of luns with sununit levels 
of 2,660. 8,000 and 8,900 feet. A!t.ogett>er 
there wmuUl be about four miles of tUiine/Urg 
through the three main ridges and tiiroiidi other 
hills and more than 100 miles o£ expeispive rm- 
dulatingrallway witii grades as Mteeu as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fail. 

The Hukong Valley route is only about 234 
miles long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the M'iud* 
pur route. One Inmdrecl and fifty miles 
of this route lie in opi*n country capabjf of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and tins can bo itenTitj ated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet iurig at a 
height of 2,600 feet. There are les^ than fifty 
miles of very heavy workand only about ‘l.nouffc. 
aggregate of rise and fali. The Hakong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial proposition. 



Main rasults of worklatf of 




Mixed fcrain -miles (in thousands). 
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Eo4te Milec.ge ef Eallway Lines confained in tlie Class I Eailway 
Systems in tke sub-continent 




Beaga! Aswim 
.Aiisaai Bengal 
Bengal & Nort.li Western 
Bengai Kagpiu’ ■ , 


Blkaiier State 

Botiibay, Jiaroda & Central India. 
Eastern Bcu'jsal 

Ea^it Indian ' .. .. . 

Great- Indian Peninsuia . . 
-Jodhpur 

Madras & Southern Mahratta . 


Mysore State 
Nkam's State 
Korth Western 
Oudh Tirhiit 
Kohilkund Kiimaon 

South Indian 


1941-42. 

1942-43. 

1043-44. 

1944-45. 

1945-46. 


3,457*47 

1 3,459-74 

3,456-80 

3,554-81 


Included in 


1,808 -12 

B.<fcA. By. 

J .... 

.... 

.... 

2,092*20 

2,093*58 

Included in 
0. & T- Ry. 

.... 

.... 

3,380*06 

3,377*59 

3,375-76 

3,378*62 

3,388*14 

883*05 

3,482*80 

883*05 

3,370*24 

883-06 

3,403-94 

883*05 

3,404*23 

883-05 

3,404-23 

Included in 

2,147-67 

B. & A. Ry. 




4,106 -20 

4,078*95 

4,66i-94 

4,663*55 

4, 663-, 55 

3,664-86 

3,564*42 

3,530-17 

3,530*17 

3,531-20 

1,125-69 

1,125*69 

1,126*09 

1,125*09 

1,125-69 

2,939*47 

2,939*47 

2,941-31 

2,940*31 

1 2,940-31 



738-22 

738*27 

788-27 

738*27 

738-27 

1,369-91 

1,369*98 

1,359-98 

1,369*98 

1,359-98 

6.814-78 

6,885*24 

0,886-24 

6,881*27 

6,881-27 

.... 

.... 

2,684-19 

2,683*94 

2679-67 

569*88 

669*88 

Included in 
O.&T. Ry. 



2,348.30 

2,348.80 

2,348*90 

2,849*25 

2,349-25 

36,861 .21 

36,792*63 

30,798*18 

30,795*13 

86,899-48 


After Partition 


Ab a result of the decision to partition- the 
sub-continent two important Jlaihvays Jiad had 
to be divided between .Pakistan and India. 
This was done in conformity with the boundaries 
dejSned by the liadclitfc Boundary Commission. 
The liailway.s affected were the N. W. flailway 
and the combined B. A. Baihvay. Bonghly, 
the position is that those portions of the jM. AV. 
Railway which traverse the districts JuHuudur, 
Ambala, Ludliiaiia and all Eastern Punjab 
districts, certain portions of Amritsar and 
Ferozepore districts of the undivided Punjab 
and of the Delhi Province have been formed into 
what is called the Ea, stern Punjab Raitoy and 
is administered by the Chief Administrative 
OfOdeer, E. P, Railway, who functions as the 
General Manager for that Railway. 


Similarly a certain portion of the Eastern 
Bengal Raihvay (broad-gauge) and a consider- 
able portion of the old A. B. Railway (metre - 
gauge), both of which formed parts of the amal- 
gamated Bengal Assam Railway have been 
allotted to .Pakistau. 

So far as India is concerned the residual 
portions of these two ra,ilways have been merged 
partly with the 0. T. and E. I. Railway systems 
of India and the portion of the metre'-gauge 
which traverses the north of the Brahmaputra 
Valley and lies in India is now renamed the 
Assam Railw^ay, and is administered by the 
Chief Administrative Oificer, Assam Rail wav, 
who functions as the General Manager for tiiat 
Railway. 


1948-49 BUDGET 

The table below shows the principal figures of Miscellaneous Transactions 

the budget estimates for 1948-49 

(Inlakhsofrupejes) Receipts 3,16 

Gross Traffic Receipts ^ 

'Worldng Expenses Expenditure 1,00 

'Ordinary Working Expenses .. .. 1,47,16 ^ . 

Appropriation to Depreciation Reserve B. — Ret Miscellaneous Pvecoipos . . 2,16 

>nnai 11,18 

Payments to Worked Lines . . . . 1,46 Ifet Railway Revenue (A -f- B) . . 32,38 


Total Working Expenses 

. Traffic Receipts • » 


1,69,78 Interest Charges 


Ret Surplus. ; 
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Some Particulars 


' No I ncrcase in , Fa«»,'"—tF here would. • be no 
iiiereanc's in fares and freights. The tpestion 
arises : what is to be done with the net surplus 
of ,Rs. 985 million for the year 1948-40 ^ First 
of all, there is the question of the contribution 
payable by the II si! ways to General Revenues. 
That rpiestion of contribution payable to general 
revenue is at present determined by a Resolution 
which the Legisiature passed in 1043, wldeh 
practically lays down that the contribution to 
General Revenues is to be fixed with reference to 
the requirements of the Kaihvays and of General 
Revenues in each particular year. A Committee 
has been appoiute<l consisting of three IMombers 
of the Standing Finance Committee under a 
Chairman. Pending the receipts of the linding 
of this Committee, Government do not propose 
to make any allocations out of tiie surplus. 

[This Committee han nnce reported ami acroriling 
to it'i re.eouimcntlatiom^ lis, 45 million has been 
allocated to General 

Wothshop Position.— In regard to w-orkshop, 
that is to say, locomotive position, chiefiy, of 
the total number of loeoniotives that India 
possesses today, about a third are over-age loco- 
motives which have done their normal |>eriod of 
service and which, if ioconiotives wx-re available 
in the world market, would be replaced almost 
immediately. 

There are two elements of im]7ortance in 
connection with the workshops, hirst of all, 
there is the question of the availability of spare 
parts. There is secondly the question of labour 
and the amount of output that one can expect 
from labour. As regards spare parts there has 
been a perceptible improvement in the delivery 
of orders from the United Kingdom. Secondly, 
it has been possible to utilise increasingly tlie 
spare capacity for manufacturing these small 
parts in Indian ordnance factories. The position 
will be illustrated by the fact that in 1048 the 
orders that have been, placed in India for spare; 
parts show an improv'cment of nearly .‘17 per cent 
over the orders placed in India in 1047. 

Labour. —As regards the question of labour, 
cm pra<dic:illy all principal llaihvays tiiere is an 
iiuprovcmeiit in tlie iiuhibcr of maii-days worked 
in the workshops. Rut tiic quantutn of work 
which is being done during the normal proscribed 
X^eilod is considerably below wdiat one might 
reasonably ex]fect, Tiierc are two ways of 
meeting that problem. I'irst of all, one has to 
provide administrative devices wdiich would 
automatically secure that each labourer renders 
his full quota of work- There is, secondly, the 
co-operation to be secured from labour organisa- 
tions themselves. 

Taking the question of the improvement in 
respect of the availability of spare parts and the 
improvement in respect of attendance in the 
workshops, the resuit of these two factors is 
necessarily reflected in the turn-round figure. 
Turn-round, is the period which a w'agon takes 
to perform a journey and return to take up 
fresh traffic. Wben an estimate was made last 
time (Nov. 1947) it was found that the period 
of turn-round of a broad gauge wagon was 
48 days. The latest figure is 45,9. On metre- 


gauge lines, tb© old average was 61, The latest 
figure is 60*7. The reasou for the deterioration , 
IS the' disturbances at Ajmer, where the biggest 
P^tre-gauge workshop Is situated. If Ajmer Is 
left out, tbCIlr the average figure for tlie turu- 
roiirnl of metre- gauge wAgous comes to 45 , « 
against the old flgiire of 51. 

Wagon Mavoraent,— 'Another factor which 
has been beeoming Ineroasingly important in 
recent months is the un<lue flcteutimi'^ of wagons 
at destinations by customers, faeturies, trade Viud 
^ametimes by Govenmierd Itepartmeiits in 
Po Vinces and States. As against this position 
the measures that the railways have taken are : 
reduction of free time allowed for demurrage 
purposes from 9 hours of daylight to d hours. 
.After that denmiTuge will foe charged, Sumlays 
are to count for demuiTnue purpOBcs. The 
demurrage fees on some Railways like the E.X. 
RIy. and B.B. <fc C.I. and the G.I.P. Railway.s 
are also being raised. 

Optimistic Owtiook*— As regards prospects 
for the year 1048-40, a marked improvement by 
March 1940 is expected. My reasons for saying 
so are these. In view of a vast diversion of 
traffic that has been occurring recently, line ca- 
pacity and marshalling capacity arc being over- 
strained. As regards the lii'.e capacity, we have 
already taken in hand various setwmes for doub- 
hug the line capacity, at various iieavy cf,)ngestion 
lines — rtarsi-Bhoj}a!, Lacknow-Rar«.*iiii, Cawn- 
pore-IStawab,' the Moradfi{)ad section and others-— 
has already been taken in lumd, A target for 
completing these "works by ^larch 1949 has been 
set and if the taiget is achieved it would foe 
possible to relieve congestion at some of the most 
important points on our railway system. A 
couple of months ago was reopened what used to 
be called the Rnfferin Bridge, nciiw called the 
Malviya Bridge, wlilcii was reuir<ied and has now 
been, opened for <loubU>liRc tfaJfie, it is a very 
important gateway of razluay conuuunicatiou 
in the TJ.P, and its dcnihliug will make considera- 
ble difference to the movement of traffic. 

.With regard, to the remodelling and’ the 
extension of mamhidUng yards, there are a lium- 
ber of sehemea in luiisi ah of whieli arc expected 
to be completed by JMarch 11.U0— Ujjaia, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore. TuiuJla, Gorakhpur,- 
Arkonam and Tuticorin in the South and it is 
hoped that the extension zmd reuKKli-hinu eff the 
station yard at Rew I>eihi will bo taken in hand 
soon. 

Kext some figures with regard to the .additional 
rolling stock which is mcpectcd to be pro(iuced 
in the course of 1948-49 may be gh'en. The 
nura,bcr of general service wagons which are 
scheduled to be delivered hv the zuaiiafacturers 
in India by the end of 1948 ik 4 ,b5(j. In addition 
to that it is expected that oil-tank wagons of the 
order of about 150 wlii also be delivered by the 
end of 1948* Then oil-tank wagotw from Canada 
are expected to be delivered by Mrmli 1949, 
There are other classes of wagons uu rubering 
about 177, all scheduled to be, deUv<Te.d by the 
end of 1949. All of which comes to a total of 
over 4,000 wagons. In the present strained 
conditions in India regarding labour and material, 
it would not be possible for manufacturers to 
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lit'li-rer (.iuar ililrif.'!, according to siciiedaic. position siiort distance travel by train will re- 
I' ui I f n I ^ Oi>iselbki to put on the lines at least two main. Apart from that in } 048 - 44 ) the railways 
td\u additioTjal wagons in tlie course of the expected to place on the lines somewhere about 
Ut-vf vfur it would make a perceptible improve- 700 to 800 new co.'Uihcs ; 850 of tiiem arc coaches 
thmilariv ir. is expected 146 new loco- that the railw'ays have ordered and a little over 
uastivcM will Lif delivered in the course of 1948 400 coaohea would, it is expected be returned by 
and tills iogeiiior wltli the improvement which the Defence Department whom they have been 
is noliceabii! in the workshop position must loaned. 

make a .lidVrfjiec for the better as regards loco- Xicfeetless TraveL—Another factor which is 
raouves, going to react on overcrowding is ticketleBS 

The third reasrm for being hopeful about travelling. The problem is particularly acute 
1048-40 is that the shipping position appears in the United Provinces: and in consultation 
k) show some improvement. If it is possible in with the U.I'. Oovernment a sciieme has been 
ii)48'4h to divert to the sea route some of the started there wdueli consists of a considerable 
hi:a%'V traflio from C-'alcutta to Bombay which police force and a considerable complement of 
now goes by rail it would very considerably ease special magistrates devohid, entirely to the 
the railway position, problem of tickctless travel. Thie scheme was 

. started on January 15 and the results so far 
With all this, iiowevcr, it will not be possible to have been deiinitely eneouraging. 
achieve uoruialey in less than three years. 

V. tua fTvnai- arruiigements are contemplated for 

Fasseisgcr Trafiic Improvement, The great Bengal, Bihar and for Assam. 

probltun regarding passenger traffic today ” 

—and wlK'.n due cuasklers the question of ameni- Then there are the passenger guides that we 
ties the probltuu that worries everyone moat— have been appointing recently. Conditions of 
is that of overcrowding. Today there are more third class travelling today provide an enormous 
than twice the number of passengers that the scope for social service of the highest quaiity. 
ratUvays used to carry in 1638-89; but the The railways in consultation with various re- 
amount of passenger train capacity that’ the cognised social service organisations will select 
railways are in a position to offer today is 14.f> people with the right training, the right spirit 
per ^cent less than in 1938-.39, That gives one and the right outlook to take up this work, 
straightaway m statistical terms the problem of a beginning has already been made, 
overcrowding. It is one of the most interesting 

features of" passenger traffic on the railways Railway Rates Tribuiaal- — Tiicre was a 

today that there Is a steady decrease in the proposal to set up a Railway Rates Tribunal by 
average distance travelled by HI Class pas- the first of April. On examination it was found 
sengem. If there is a steady decrease in the that unless this tribunal was vested with statu- 
average distance travelled by passengers the tory aiitiiority it would not be able to function 
inevitable result is that at any point of time one in the way in which it ought to. So a Bill would 
will had a steadily decreasing congestion. he placed before the Legislature for the 
^ . purpose of setting up a tribunal with a much 

People who would ordinarily have travelled wdder scope than the present Rates Advisory 
short distances by bus are now travelling by Committee and with a mandatory and not 
train. And unti lit is possible to restore the bus merely an advisory jurisdiction. 



include moulding materials; 
laminated sheet, rod and tube; 
resins for paints and insulating 
varnishes; cements and liquid 
resins, adhesives for wood fabrica- 
rtion." 


'are recent additions to the Bakelite 
range. They are based on vinyl resins 
and at present include extrusion com- 
pounds for electrical cable coverings and 
compounds for coating cloth and for the 
manufacture of flexible and rigid sheets. 


WAREiDTE* 

LAMINATED PLASTICS 


are t^ed fbr^wall panelling, bar and counter ||pj||j| 

They can be supplied with either highly 

'polished or matt finish in a range of colours, i 

plain or with designs and even fabrics incor- 
'porated in the surface of the material. 

BAKELITE and VYBAK are registered trademarks 
of Bakelite Limited in Great Britain and certain other 

WARERITE is the trade mark of Warerite Limited 
(Unit of Bakelite Limited). 

BAKELITE LIMITED^ ENGLAND 

MAgmts for India and Pakistan: BAKELITE (INDIA) LTD., P.O. BAG I948, BOMBAY 
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iMlm Usings aeeordmg to schedule, 

I if li. I r if jjos ! f'Je to put on the iinea at least two 
fchuu.'iaiil wagons in the course of the 

ue:a '.’(‘ar, it \ro.iiu ruaKe a perceptible improve- 
K'W'itr .Sindiarly ir, is expected 146 new loco- 
uiuLJves 'iviU he* delivered in, the course of 1948 
and tins toge.Uif'f with the improvement which 
Is 3 K-itieeaita: in the vvorlishup position must 
■ make a difference for the better as regards loco- 
^uotive.'i. 

The third reason for being hopeful about 
1048-t'J Is that, tile shipping position appears 
show s€»rac improvement. ’ If it is possible in 
to divert to the sea route some of the 
licavy truhic from Calcutta to Bombay which 
nf)W goes by rail it would very considerably ease 
the raib.vjiy position. 

Wit h all this, liowever, it will not be possible to 
achieve iwrmalcj' in less tliaa three years. 

Passenger Traffic Improvement. — The great 
probhun regarding passenger traffic today 
'-'-and whoa oiie considers tijc question of ameui-i 
ties the proldeni that worries everyoue most — ' 
is that of overcrowding. Today there are more 
than twice the number of passengers that the 
railways used to carry in 1938-39 ; but the 
araouiit of passenger train capacity that the 
railways are in a position to offer today is 14.6 
per cent less than in 1938-39. That gives one 
straightaway in statistical terms the problem of 
overcrowding. It is one of the most interesting 
features of ** passenger traffic on the railways 
today that there is a steady decjstjase in the 
average distance travelled by III Class pas- 
sengers. If there is a .steady decrease in the 
average distance travelled by passengers the 
inevitable result is tinit at any point of time one 
will tind a steadily decreasing congestion. 

People who w^ould ordinarily have travelled 
short distances by bus are now travelling by 
train. And until it is possible to restore the bus 


position short distance travel by train will re- 
main. Apart from that in 3948-49 the xailw-ays 
expected to jdace on the lines somewffiere about 
700 to 800 new coaches ; 350 of them are coaches 
that the railways have ordered and a little over 
400 coaches would, it is expected be returned by 
the Defence Department whom they have been 
loaned. ■ 

Ticfcetless Travei—Another factor whiclj. is', 
! going to react on overcrowding is ticketiess 
travelling. The problem is ]>articularly acute 
in the United Provinces; and in consultation 
with the U.P. Government a scheme has been 
started there which consists of a considerable 
police force and a considerable complement of 
special magistrates devoted entirely to the 
problem of fcicketles.s travel. The scheme w'as 
started on January 15 and the results so far 
have been definitely encouraging. 

Similar arrangements are contemplated for 
West Bengal, Bihar and for Assam. ’ 

Then there are the passenger guides that we 
have been appointing recently. Conditions of 
third class travelling today provide an enormous 
scope for social service of the hi,ghest quality. 
The railways in consultation with various re- 
cognised soeial service organisations will select 
people with the right training, the right spirit 
and the right outlook to take up this work, 

A beginning has already been made, 

Eailway ; Rates Tdbunai. — There was a , 
proposal to set up a Kail way Rates Tribunal by 
the first of April. On examination it was found 
that unless this tribunal w'as vested with statu- 
tory authority it would not be able to function 
in the way in which it ought to. So a Bill would 
be placed before the Legislature for the 
purpose of so'tting up a tribunal with a much 
wider scope than the present Bates Advisory 
Committee and with a mandatory and not 
merely an advisory jurisdiction. 


■ .4 


Roads 

T he sii'b-contiiient/s'.. road, system Biay to©; BHooatio®, to Provtocos.-^'TIwV' 

■ briefly described as follows. doaliiig with the «l!H|»osal of the 

, ' , ' . , Road Development /iframnt hag since Iwim 

There exist four great trunk roads, stretching amended thrice, the rcnolutirm at im Hciit, In 
diagonally across the sub-continent which from force . having been pai-scrl the DaiitJiiiois 
.tlieframework with which most of the important Legislature., in Novemlicr 1.1147, Itn fisalij 
gubsldiary roads are linked. These trunk roads (features may he deH»iljed as IblloWn ; Tha 
have been In existence for an immense period special tax on petrol introdiiwd In l»2ft 
and are rich In historical association. The most ‘shall contimie to be lerlcd for road flcvelopment, 
famous is the ancient marching route — known the proceeds of which, after rotabiing a reserve 
as the Grand Trunk Road— which stretches of 15% for admin Wraf inn, researdi rmtl 
right ncross the nortliorn part of the sub-continent arants-in'aid, shall he allocated im exi"i'iiaitiir«la 
from the Khy her to Calcutta ; the other three the different provinces. Stafth, cb'., ia the 
connect Calcutta with Madras, IMadras with ratio of the petrol consatnptiou fn She vartont 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the areas. These sums fnay be spent nn the con- 
four of them together account for about 5,000 ^ruction, re-construction or sulmlantial Im- 
oiit of the 95,000 miles of metalled road in provement of roads and bridges Inclutitng the 
the sub-continent. cost of preparation of road Heheme»--.but not 

lYoiie of these roads how'ever can be considered for ordinary road upkeep or maintenanro— on 
safe “ ail weather ” trunk roads according to mo- interest and aTnortimtioij charges on road loans 
dern standards. The Madras- Calcutta head in sanctioned hitherto by the Government of India 
particular is far from being bridged throughout its and also on administration of Provincial Boards 
entire length. The other three Toads also require of Communicationfi and eatabllahitnent connected 
a great deal of improvement: on the Grand Trunk with the control of motor tranapurt. 

Road from Calcutta to the North-West Frontier ^ 

for example, there is as yet no road bridge over . s'lJ’charge on petrol, th»| 

the river Sone in Bihar, and on all of them there available for t he Road 

5 «re places where floods are liable to cause serious was incroased from 2 annas to aiuiaa pp 
interruption to traffic. gallon with effect Irora Ocdol^ Lpto 

As regards the subsidiary roads, the best and Marfrli 194{>. the J mid had received 

most numerous are to be found in Southern India. transferring hs. 4.4 

As one would expect, the worst served regions are to the l^serye, tlKi sum available for 

Eajputana, Sind and parts of the Punjab on the f Admmwtrafcions 

one hand, and Orissa and Bengal on the other, the States was ils. crores or Rs. i7.<5 

^formerowingtoitsaridityand sparse population, ffres excluding Burma's share prior to sei^ra- 
and the latter because of the numerous unbridged 

and mostly unbridgeable waterways which f 

dissect it. In addition there are numerous other 

parts of the country, such as the lower Him- & IdrifnlSn SJSl 

alayas, which suffer from a dearth of communica- btates in addition received 

tiona owing to the difficult terrain. Besides orores. 

surfaced roads, th<lre Is a very large mileage of >» 

'"kutcha" roads amounting to approximately 

201,000 miles, some of'SwcH are good for motor a thS 


^affic during the dry weather. 


Roads were financed exclusively from the 
general revenues of the provinces and local 
roads from local revenues supplemented by 


BEVELOPJWENT COMMITTEE local revenues supplemented by . 

‘ On the whole it is reasonable to say that 
the sub-continent’s road system, even before the 
advent of motor transport was altogether insuffi- 
cient for its needs and it is the increasing realisa- 
tiou of this fact that led to the appointment of the 
special Road Development Committee in 1027 
whose functions ^vere to examine the question 
of the development of road communications 

in view of the increasing use of motor transport allotments made for roads from their revenue, 
and suggest w^ays and means of financing it. effect of these curtailraenta was to starve 

The recommendations put forward by the Coi^^ the construction and development of feeder 
considered by the Govern- roads, as the Road Fund was originally being 
exclusively for roads of inter-provindM. 

embodied m a resolution and provided that the and Inter-district importance. The Go vena- 

increase from four to six annas per gallon In the ment of India, however; suhsequently laid down 
import and excise duties on motor spirit, which that at least 25 per cent, of the provincial sharea 
had been effected in March 1929, should be in the Road Fund should be used on Feedar 
maintained for a period of five years In the first u,oads and that not more than 25 per cent, can 
Instance, and that the additional duty should uged on roads wMch compete with the 
he allotted as a block grant for expenditure on Railways 
road development, and credited to a separate 

Road Development Account, wdiose unexpended Thus, in spite of the inauguration of the Central 
balances should not lapse at the end of the Road Development Fund, the total expenditure 
financial year. on roads suffered a decrease, The expenditup 
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in 1938-3&, which amotmted to Eb. 602* I lakhs 
in the Governors’ Provinces, was Es. 41*7 
iakhs less than in 1928-29. 

The revenue from motor transport was 
steadily increasing in these years. In 1038-S9, 
the total revenue of the Central Government and i 
Provincial Governments from this source was , 
Es. 900 lakhs, representing an increase of ; 
Es. 358 lakhs over the total road expenditure in j 
the year. ■ | 

WAR IMPROVEMENT ^ | 

The war however brought about a slight change 
in the situation. Some works of road improve- 
ment were taken in hand to facilitate the opera- 
tion of motor transport during the war years and 
arc being continued. At the same time the 
cost of works, both in respect of road improve- 
ments and nrdinarj:^ road maintenance, has 
risen through the genera! increase in cost of 
materials and labour. 

As regards road revenue, on the other hand, 
petrol rationing restricts any largo increase in 
Government’s total receipts. 

NevertlKdess, in the year ending 31st March 
1945, the total revenue from motor transport 
was over Es. 11 crores in British India and the 
total road expenditure was less than Es. 10 
crores, as per particulars below : 

Eoad Transport Eevenue, 1944-45. 

(The figures are in lakhs of rupees). 


Es. 

Central Government : 

Duties on motor spirit . . . , . . 859 

Excise duty on tyres 114 

Import Duty, motor vehicles . . . . 95 

: . „ Tyres <& Tubes .. .. 1 

609 

Provincial Government.s : 

Taxes and fees, motor vehicles . . 213 

Petrol Sales Taxes . . - . ; . 329 

Total . . 1,111 

Eoad Expenditure 

<m P.W.D. Hoads from Provincial Eevenue— 

Eoad Improvements 157 

Eoad Maintenance , , . . . . 442 

699 

on P.W.D. Boadsfrom Central Eoad Bund 92 

Total on P.W.D. Eoads 691 

Expenditure on local Board Eoads, 
mlmated . * . . » . . . 290 

Total .. S 

, ROAD MILEAGE 


On the administrative side roads are a provin- 
cial subject and may be divided into two main 
classes, Provincial Eoads under the Public Works 
Department and Local Eoads in charge of local 


bodies. The extent to which the administration 
of roads has been delegated to local bodie.s varies 
considerably from province to province but in the 
Dominions as a whole about 80 per cent of the 
extra-municipal mileage i.s under the charge of 
District Boards or District Councils, including a 
certain mileage, mainly in the Central Provinces 
which is termed “ Provincial” but maintained 
under their agency. \Yithin Municipal areas, all 
roads, other than sections of main roads passing 
through the towns, are controlled by the respec- 
tive Muncipalities. 

The grand total of the mileage of oxtra- 
Municipal roads maintained by public authorities 
in the sub-continent including the States was 
296,468 on March 31, 1943 ; of this tho 
total mileage for Governors' Provinces 
amounted to 218,066, for Centrally adminis- 
tered areas 8,057 and for the States 70,345, 

The total mileage of roads with modern surface, 
either bituminou.s or cement ‘roads, was 15,121 
and the total mileage of waterboinul macadam 
roads was 79,933, making a total mileage of roads 
which were either modern surfa,ced or water- 
bound macadam of 95,054. 

The total mileage of lower ty])es of roads was 
201,414. These roads are of three types : 
firstly, roads with artificially admixed graimlai*; 
material, gravel, moorum, etc;., on natural soil ; 
secondly, roads of natural soil which are motor- 
able in fair weather ; and thirdly, roads of 
natural soil which are unmotorabie. 

The total mileage of roads that are motorabJe 
was thus 221,690, out of which 12(5,374 miles 
were motoraido tlirouglmjit the year, and the 
remaming 95,310 miles motora’uie in fair weather. 

Out of the 226,123 miles of roads in British 
India, no less tlian 178,008 miles of roads were 
maintained by local bodies, while the P.W.D. 
and M.E.S, maintained 48,115 mile.s. 

The province with the greatest road mileage 
was Madras with 38,047, out of which, however, 
only 464 was modern surfaced, while the province 
with the greatest mileage of modern roads was 
the Punjab with 4,983 miles, out of a total 
provincial mileage of 25,245. 

There were, in acfdition, the roads maintained 
by Municipalities, the length of which was 
approximately 18,433 miles, made up of 10,840 
miles of metalled roads and 7,593 miles of 
unmetalied roads. 

■'’’’building programme 

Considerable interest began to be taken 
before the end of the war in the need for an 
extensive programme of road development both 
for the purpose of assisting the transition from 
war to peace and for fostering the economic 
advancement of the sub-continent. In Decem- 
ber 1943 the Chief Engineers of the variona 
provinces and important States met in Conference 
at Nagpur and recommended that the country 
should be ready for a programme involving the 
improvement of the entire road system and 
designed to increase the road mileage to 400,000. 
This was estimated to cost Es. 450 crores. Lf 
this scheme, known as the Nagpur Plan, ia 
carried through, the sub-continent’s total road 
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mileage, on completion of the plan, will be as 
under: National Highways 18,000; Provincial 
Hifihwayj? 72,000 ; iiajor .District Hoads 60,000 ; 
Other Bletrict Hoads 100,000 and village 
roads 160,000. 

OTE-YEAR PROGRAMME 1 

While the Government of India as well as the 
Provincial Governments and States endorsed 
these rccomraeiidationa in general terms, there 
was no general acceptance of a time-limit for the 
accomplishment of the plan. However five-year 
programmes for commencement from April 
1947 umi representing varying proportions of 
the Kagpur scheme w’^ere prepared by the Ih'o- 
vinccs for their respective areas in 1945-46. 
These Programmes, exclusive of National High- 
ways (ic. main arterial roads of all-India import- 
ance) were estimated to cost Hs. 140.89 croree 
pver the live-year period, .the following being the 
allotments (in crores of rupees) proposed by the 
individual provinces :U.P 30.72 ; (old undivided) 
Bengal 23.34 ; Bombay 20.80 ; Madras 20.77 ; 
Bihar 13.60; (old undivided) Punjab 12.49; 
Sind 8,85; G.P. Berar 7.00; Assam (before 
detachment of pai-t of Sylhet) 5.32 and Orissa 
4.00. The Programmes embrace the construc- 
tion or improvement of 80,000 miles of roads 
as under : 

Provincial di JDldriet Roads. 

Mileage improvement . . . . 33,393 

Mileage, new construction . . . . 17,509 

F-iKctje Roads. 

New construction & improvement .. 30,093 

Some of the provinces, particularly Bombay 
and Madras, have since announced that their 
five-year programmes are being revised and, 
the allotments reduced. ' 


national highways 

The Central Oovernment, as part of their 
contribution towards po.st-war development in 
the provincial field and as part of a concerted 
plan for the co-ortlinated development of land 
transport as a whole, liave accepted liability for 
the construction and maioteimiice of the National: 
Highways outside the States with eifcct from 
1st April 1947. '■ Of the IS, 000 miles of National 
Highways at present delineated, 15,000 are m 
India .dk Pakistan and the remamiag ' 3,000 la ■ 
Indian States. 

The Government's five-year plan for the iicve- 
lopment of National Highways is estimated to 
cost Hs. 36 crores. Although financed by the 
Centre, the actual execution of the work will 
be Carrie d out through the Piovinciai .P.W.B's,. 

It is expe cted that as a result of this e.xpcnditure, 
about 5,4 21 miles of National Hiulmay.s will bo 
improved and 787 miles of new National High- 
ways constructed in the Governors’ Province«, 

The largest new coustriiction of National 
Highways wdll be undertaken in Bihar the 
Punjab area and the Bengal area —-260 
110 miles and 100 miles respectively. In the 
States it is planned to construct, during the 
next 15 years, 264 mile.s of new National .High- 
ways and to improve 2,654 miles, but the allt3€a- 
tion of the co.st between the Central Government 
and the States has not yet been settled. Por the 
present, lls. 2 crores have been provisionally 
earmarked for expenditure by the Central 
Government on National Highways in tlte Statea 
during the next 5 years. 

VeMctes 2: — Civilian. , motor' vehidea on tilt''' 
country’s roads in March 1946 (excluding the 
States) numbered 144,694 made up of 10,142 
motor cycles,. 74,846. cars, 8,065 taxiea, 20,821, ' 
passenger buses, 30,104 goods lorries and 1426 
miscellaneous vehicles. There are also 6,292,000 
bullock carts in use. 
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Inland Water-Ways 


I \ f*'. 'ft VS Infasd navif^ation was 

In the sufr-contitumt. But 
n ut'hfii lUeiy '»•. nnh progressed ia parallel 
tiMSIi jR,{ athi i'< aij lievf'lopmeiit as it has done 
in otlH-r o'Hifil ‘ien Ii«e France or Germany or 
the 'I'Jtere are several reasons for 

tills Jnn, tise iooj't iniportaiit sm??le reason is 
the la-'L of a co-4.,rdhiatinf? antliority to maintain 
the v.atcr-'vaya and provide the appropriate 
navli;atlon fauiities. There is no question that 
the pi’ovLdon of iiavhjabio conditions on the 
warn'- ways if p^^seiitiaJ If we want to induce 
Ind ustrlai and a?rk‘nit u ral I ralhc to use the qiiiclc- 
est and eheaijost form of transport for heavy 
<;;o<h1s and Jnuk cargoes from the interior to the 
ports, ‘noth for iiiteinai distribution and export 
to world marhels. 

Xf we consider conditions in the old days on 
the main wafer- ways of India and Pakistan we 
ilnd that the Indus was navigable from the sea 
to Attock, a distance of about 1,000 miles, the 
Chenab as far as Wazirabad, 800 miles, and the 
Sutlej as far as Ludhiana, 800 miles. The 
Ganges was navigable up to Kanpur as late 
as 50 years ago, and only a hundred 1 years ago 
the Jurana was navigalde as far as Agra. All 
these rivers are unnavigable today. Navigation 
on the Indus and other Fimlab rivers is restricted 
to short distauce.s up and down stream of the 
Sukkur Barrage and steamers seldom ply on the 
Ganges up-stream of Patna. 

There are, of course, parts of the sub-continent 
where canal navigation is still active. In the 
Madras Presidency for instance, the Godavari 
Canals, including the Damraagudan Canal, 
the Itistna Canals, the Buckingham Canal, 
the Kurnool-CtidapTjah Canal, the West-Coast 
Canals and the Vedaranniyara Canal.s are 
impoitant high- ways for water-borne traffic. 
The Godavari and ICistna Delias are indeed 
the chief means of transport in that region and 
afford a cheap and ready mode of access to all 
markets. The Buckingham Cana! has played 
an important part in the trade of the country 
traversed by it, and in particular during the last 
war when the traffic was heavy it afforded con- 
siderable relief to ralhvays. On the West 
Coast the water-w'aya form the chief means of 
communication and transport in the interior of 
the country. In Orissa, too, there are some 
260 miles of navigable canal in constant use. 

Then there are the important water-ways of 
Bengal, East and West. The records of imports 
and exports into and from Calcutta show the 
extent to which the largest sea-port in India 
depends upon its water-w’ay communications. 
Dealing first with imports, about 25 per cent, of 
the merchandise which flows into Calcutta from 
the rest of India is water-borne of which no less 
than 63 per cent, comes from Assam. As regards 
exports from Calcutta about 32 iier cent, is carried 
by water and of this 72 per cent, goes to Assam. 
The total inland water-borne traffic of Calcutta 
amounts to approximately 46,00,000 tons 
of which 34 f>t r cent, is carried by inland steamers 
andoepf'r cent, by country boats. In 1945, 
1,04,00,000 passengers were carried by steamer 
iirvJce, i« Bast and West Bengal. 

Altogether it has been estimated that 
the amount of boat traffic over Government 


maintained channels is in tho Tudghbourhooci 
of 250 min. ton-miles per annum. But this 
figure works out to Jit tie more than one per 
cent_ of the pre-war goods traffic l)y railway, 
it is therefore c»bvious tiuat as matters 
stand to-day inland w’ater transport from 
an insignificant proportion of the nation's 
transport services. This becomes doubly clear 
when we consider the tremendous scope for 
expansion, which still exists for the ^vater-bome 
traffic of the sub-continent. The total length of 
•water- w^ays in India and Pakistan which afford 
perennial flow amounts to about 25,000 miles, 
comprising 10,000 miles of rivers and 15,000 
miles of canals. Of the fortuer, as many 
as 6,000 miles are navigable to a minimum 
of about three feet draugfit and of these 
again about 5,000 miles arc in th.e north-east of 
India -comprising the Provinces of cild Bengal 
and Assam. The canals arf? mostly for irrigation 
but is estimated that about 4,000 miles would, 
be suitable for power-driven craft, and the 
remaining 11,000 could be utilized for boat 
traffic. 

THE FUTURE 

The question of improving India’s natural 
water-way.s is receiving close attention of the 
local Governments, and the Central Water-ways 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission is en- 
deavouring to co-ordinate these efforts on a 
country-wide as well as multi-purpose basis. 
It. is deplorable that in some areas navigation 
has been completely neglected for the over- 
ruling benefits of irrigation. Possilde extension 
of navigation can only obtain fruition by consi- 
deration of the multi-purpose use of our water 
wealth on a regional basis irresjjective of political 
boundaries. 

Conservation of water resources on a multi- 
pur j>ose basis offers the following potential 
new navigable water-ways, or the resuscitation 
of old ones : — 

i. Bengal (East and West) 

a. A new canal to connect the coal-fields 
of Bengal and Bihar with the port of 
Calcutta. 

b. Resuscitation of the Bhagirathi route to 
the Ganges. 

c. Resuscitation of the inner boat route 
connecting Calcutta to East Bengal to 
shorten the existing route by 50 per cent. 

d. Resuscitation of the river routes to North 
Bengal as visualized in the Tista Valley 
Project. 

e. Resuscitation of the old Brahmaputra 
and Dhalieshwari Rivers in the Dacca and 
Mymensingh Districts. 

ii* Assam 

Resuscitation of the Dihing, Dihu, Dimnsiri 
and Kalung Rivers in Upper Assam. 

iii* Bihar 

a. Resuscitation of the Gandak and Kosi 
series of rivers. 

b. Extension of navigation on the Sone 
River for about 150 miles as visualiaod 
in the Sone Valley Project. 
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'if, Umte<l Provittccs and Central India 

a. B,es!iacitafcioii of the Gogra Rfwr which 
would alfoid navi,2:aiiort faciUties up to 
Fyzabad as in former days. 

h. Flood control on the Betwa and Chambal 
Tlvers holds- promise of ample discharge- 
in the dry season, to permit navigation 
on tile Jumna from Etta,wa to Ailaiiabad, 
and on to Calcutta via the Ganges. 

-v, ■Centt'al Proviaic.es . 

The Karhada and Tapti pass through the 
Central Prininces and a number of States 
before thev Join the Arabian Sea in the 
Bombay Presidency. Investigations are 
in progress to assess tlm value of these 
rivers ~ lor multi puri>oso development 
including navigation. 

-vi. Madra ; 

Possible development of the, Godavari, i 
Id’anhita, Wardha, and Wainganga rivers i 
suggest other main lines of communication | 
and taking into consideration the possible i 


b. 


development of the Tapti river It may fef 
found praoticablo to obtain a trafiRmiitlriea-- 
tal line by couhecting the Wardim and 
Tapti rivers. 

Orissa 

The Orissa coastal canal betwren tfio 
Hooghly and Bhamra rivers, together with 
an e:^ensiou of the Mahanadi delta sydtr in 
to link with the JMadias (’anal system 
would afford inlatid navigation from 
Assam to hladras. 

The _ Hrahanaiii Propn t visualizes the 
provision of navigations! faelihy on the 
Mauanadi river to Samimipur about 300 
miles from the sea. 

East Puniafa, We®-t Sind- - - 

Resuscitation of the rivers Inrius, Chenab 
and Sutlej w'ouM restore 2.000 miles of 
river communication to their former 
navigability, but the interests of established 
irrigation may .stand in the way of wvlviri-g 
these communicatioiia to any exkiit. 


Ports 
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I'Mrh *->f Irf ovf*r 7,' sQuri?*? nnifs 

1 , I 1 '-. f’-j:upnrativdv mo-icTii 

tr.'teifji '#'5a‘ UM'I'iioa uf UovcruruHnt to 
.n, '':c‘s;t !-(** annuulsttn- the afFairs of the 
orlt'f.jii'tivl IK the wpjceher^lon of f4overn- 
t! I he liih‘fraf.s of trade were heing se- 

rio:{d,y en<la!/g'*refi hy tlja monopoly of landing 
iHwi ‘^hippifU’ laeililifB bting aequired by private 
Conifes!;b'‘» firsiding large traets of foreshore 
Imid, notably tfjo Elphiiisione Land and 
i’ft '3^ ioni|uriy, ahiefi was accordingly pur- 
dittFod by fbH-friiiiiWit In the year 1869 and 
jiliit'f'd 111 ti'ic liainJft of a public trust. 

Jliirlai? the Unit few years of its existence,- 
Jinwf ver, the pMard ga^ssYueed with increasing 
delidts uwoig to <oi:npetitioii from private 
wfjarb'OwnarH hfddiiig the Temainder of the 
forc'^liOff; bind. The ridits of tliose private 
wijarjr-nu'oers were alsn, tiierefon*, acquired 
by ilaveninu'ht and vessted in the Board in 
1870, uinct; when the .Port of Bombay iias been 
progressively developed and expanded. 

The Board '■‘ousist.s nf a whole-time Chair- 
man appoiiitf.1 by Bovf'riuaent, and twenty- 
oni! members, rd’ whom ilve are elected by the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, live by the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber, two by the Bom- 
bay Municipality, one by ilm Mlllowiiers’ Aa- 
tociation and the remaining eight, which inchide 
one repre.sentative of labour, are nominated 
by Qoverinnent. 

Tho entire admiiuatration of harbour conser- 
vancy imd ligliting, jdlotage, docks, bunders, 
railway and hind estates is vested in thi« 
Board, and is subject to the provisions of the 
: 'Bombay Port .Trust Act, - 1879, ' 

, HARBOUR 

Bounded on the uortii and east by the main- 
I»lJid of .India and. on the west by a narro'w 


peninsula which forms a natural break-watar, 
tin* harbour Is naturally protected from the 
■iifjlence of the snutb-wpst nioiwoon and prO'' 
vidi's secure and ample Bhilicr for shipping 
at all seasons of the year. It is about 12 
miles long, 4 to 6 miles wide witJi a minimum 
of 32 feet at low water in the entrance fairway. 
Spring risu above datum is 1.4 feet X inch and 
the range between mean low and mean blah 
watcr^ spring tides is 1.1 foot (I Inches so that the 
Fort is w'eibendowed by Haturo to acnommo- 
dnte deop-draft shipping. 

The Port and its approachts are well-lighted, 
being served by fhe Bronys, ffennery and 
Slink Rock Light Houses, an unattended Float- 
ing Light Vessel, thi» South Entrance and 
Prongs Eeof Light B'uoys, arid other mib- 
sidiary lights, the more important, winch sire 
the Dolphin Bock and Tucker Beacon Jnghts. 
Tiie fir.st two light-honses are directly connected 
by wireless with tiic Pilot Ves.sels and the Port 
Signal Stjitioii on the tow'er of .Ballard Pier, 
while the Wireless Beacon installed on TCennery 
Island enables siiips tltted with direction- 
iindiag gear to take i)earings from its signals 
vyhen approaching Bombay, “ 

PiSSENGER FACjCLITIES 
Trans-occftiilc passenger traffic is mostly dealt 
witli at the Ballard ider Station, Coastal and 
Harbour Passenger traffic is dealt with at the 
New Ferry Wharf. 

The total number of overseas passengers 
embarking and discnibarking at Bombay in 
1046-47 exceeded 110,000 wdiiJe the number of 
passengers earricii by the coastal and ferry ser- 
vices was over 1,700,000. 

: WET DOCKS 

There are three wet docks, the main features 
of which arc as follows ; — 


:. . K.atne and datew of 
.completion 

tVidth of en- 
trance 

Maximum | 
.^fumilable ! 
depth on sill; 
at.M.H.W.Isr.l 

M^ter area 

Lin?al 

feet 

q-uayage 

A' umber ■ 
of ' 
Berths . 

PHiee’s i‘)0»’k 

Victoria Lock (1888) .. 

Alexandra Dock 1914 . . , 

i 

tuivtr 
SO'-O" 
ioo'-ir j 

24' -5/ i 

38'-r i 

I 

i 

ao acres 

49^ 

6,910 
' 7,805 

16,055 

1 

9 

13 

20 (pins 6 
berths for 
ferry stea- 
mers.) 


Movement into and from Alexandra Dock is 
not. n-dtricted, ships being abie to pass through 
an entrance lock TSO'-O" by lOO'-O^ at all states 
of the tide. 

Tlie Victoria and Prince’s Docks are connected 
by a communication passage. These Bocks 
which wore affected by the fires and explosions 
of April 1944 are in the course of reconstruction 
Mid are being provided with modern transit sheds. 


The three Docks together have a water urea of 
105 acres and about 6 miles of quayage ; exten- 
sive open storage and shed and wardiouse ac- 
commodation for the reception and storage of 
goods, exists. 

DRY BOCKS 

The main features of the two Dry Docks are as 
follows : — 


‘ Name of Dry Dock 
. and date of 
, .completion 

' length 

■Width 

I Depth on sill 

1 at mean high 
j water neaps 

B.emark8 

#’n£iTi,«(l j)ry Socki 

am). ! 


lOO'-O'^ 

1 32'-r 

! 

1 .Divisifile into two com- 
partments so that 2 ships 
can be accommodated 
at a time. 

Dry Bods 

525^<r 


1 24'-9* 



-T - , 1' »“ ’>f 


Biiwleri and Twaifcr Pon&.—l'U'yoiKl tha 
Itoc'Ki arr* thf* * biiiifliT-j *’ opfji whurvf’t? amd 
hmlm^ wJiM'c; foaatijit; tiw\ tjounfry crafi tratfte 
aral ovewide rar«*i from the Doclw aiai stmim 
are liandled. Tlient? laiiidcr^ bao nn aggrpj^atf^ 
qmiyugi* nnif-irlv aiKl ,in‘ « qtiinped with 
eraoe^i, alK/ds anrl otlier for loading, 

iiijloadlng aiid .storhig cargo, hni the labour far 
handling cargo ’a I tlia bniidsTs h not provided 
by ilie Port 'friist and ho the wharfage charges 
lire liiocii lower than hi the Bock*. 

The hiiiifler trairjc is an haportant item ki the 
trade ofthr* Fort, over ll*| iakhs tousor roughlv 
one-fourth of the total tomiage of 'thn 
Fort being handled annually over tlir: fuirider- 
wharves. ■ ■ , , 

Adjoining the hundera are the Timber Ponds 
covering an area of over <10 a.erea, where every 
fadlity for storage and handling of tiiubor is 
i^rovidod. 

B«lk Oil D<!(pots.""“There are three g?-oups of 
hulk oil installations, one each for liuiiid fuel and 
lubricating oil, kerosene oil, and petrol, all on 
laml, aggregating 83 acres iu extent, leased by 
tiio Fort Trust. 


[ Ample storage space 1$ availabin within the 
[ Port amt for grain <80 aeres), rotlon (127 aorea, 
11,000,000 bales), and manganieae ore kiO aercH, 
300,000 tcmab Large areas luive also bt*eii re- 
served for the landing and storage of oilier 
commodities such as Coal, Biicks aw! tiles, 
Building Stones and froji. 

PORT TRUST RAILWAY 

The Fort maintains its own railway Hyrttem 
which handles imarlj* 5D }>cr cent of tiie rail* 
iiornc goods tratlic of Bombay, i ts yea riy rratfic 
to and from the trunk Bailvvay’s aiiinnHitft to over 
,2,000,000, tons, and its local' KtaUun-toHlntiau 
tnkhe is approximakdv the teumc iu volume. 
Tiio principal commuUities carried are cotton, 
grain and seeds, oil cake, niangain'sc or<\ bugar, 
kerosene ami other bulk oils, caai, charcoal and 
china clay, ' 

Thougii only Ti miles in acdual length, it 
comprises nearly 120 miles of main lines 
and sidings all directly linked with the 
inter-railway exchange vard at W’adalo, tlsc 
various storage depots and the Doefca an»l 
Wharve.s, 


RE VENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR TEE YEAR i 916-47 


Tic venue 
Expenditure . . 
Hurplus 
Deficit 


Ck'iicTal Account 
*"”'1,63, 15, 722"”''^ 

3,89,33,858 

74,01.803 


Fi^otaae Account 1 ^Pt’Chil ItccelptH of 
.n.QM%e iiccount j •ga^p ctkltiire 

6,26,652 ” f 53,61,204 ~ 

9,11,662 53,01,204 


STATISTIcys SHOWING CARGO HANDLED DURING THE PERIOD 
1937-38 to 1940-47 


Tons 

1937- 38 3,190,000 

1938- 30 . . «i . . . 3,200,000 

1939- 40 3,350,000 

1940- 41 2,849,000 

1941- 42 3,244,000 

1942- 43 3,521,000 

1943- 44 4,437,000 

1944- 45 4,573,000 

1945- 40 4,548,000 

1946- 47 . . 3, 776,000 

Statistics showing the voinmo of shipping 
handled during the period 1937-38 to 1046-47. 


Tons 

1.877.000 

1.837.000 

1.076.000 

2.184.000 

2.895.000 

2.835.000 

2.189.000 

1.505.000 

1.002.000 
1,499,000 


Tons 

5.067.000 

5.090.000 

5.325.000 

5.033.000 

6.139.000 

6.356.000 

6.020.000 

6,168,000 

6.450.000 

5.275.000 


No. of vessels 
entered docks 
and berthed at 
Harbour Walls 
3,866 
1,862 
1,797 
1,570 
1,87-7 
2,848 
2,137 
1,631 
2,247 
1,671 


Net regis- 
tered 
Tonnage 

*'"5,O0i;62l''’- 

5,041,888 

5,200,545 

5,143,010 

6,098,905 

6,054,964 

6,451,200 

6,268,719 

6,610,843 

5,226,808 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Nmnlmted hy Oovmmmt: Okairmitn, V. 8. 
Bhide, ♦Brigadier F. J. Dillon, u.b.k., m.c., 
Commodore H. Xi. luigo-Jones, c.le., ii.n,, 
K. (t. Jacob, "W. Hood, o.u.®., N, 8. Sen, M.xuat.T., 
A. H. Mrsja, J. S. Bharaclia, B. K. Patel, 
Ekcied by the Eombay Chamber of Commerce : 
11. W. Bullock, 0. j. Damala, A. 1). Finney, 
C, W, Warrington, Y. F. Nod-Paton. 

Elected by the Indimi MerchuMe’ Chamber : 
M. A. Master, Sir Behrarn Karanjia, Ilamdas 
Kilachand, J» C. Setalvad, Madaninolum E. Kuia. 

Eleeted by the Altinicipal Cormmtion : 
fMadhavIal M. Bhatt, fP. M. Chinai. “ 

Elected by the Millowmrs’' Associatimi : 
Krishnaraj Madhavjee Damodar Thackersey. 


* Resigned ; Nomination of a new Trustee by the Government is aw'aited. 
t Resigned ,* Election of a neiv Xru&tees by the Corporation Is awaited, 
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ABMINISTRATIOM 
iVffi'/fij'?/, A. H, liitkre. 

Si \.,ll i^i3iie?S, 

fh'phf'j Ofh'i'f Jfmmt&nt, A. B. Jog (rm 
i' >n\ 

/ i f O, V, E. Hytie. (Ag.). 

r inf J^ii s h\ f^nneyor. 

iSiitf'i C^fSJ l 0 SMtr, E. E. Goh’ula. 

J/ywi/7/r, F. Seywoar-Wliiiums, 

/Jwiiffv' Maiumr, G. Iv. Biikes, Y. Yaz, 

hhiiik A, K. '31. Jaijir, V. A, IvasMkar. 
fSiJhmii Jliihegrr, H. A, Claydon. 
iMpniit ffj'endifM, 1\ M. Boy^e, 

.D^piitp MamfiVfi OoumitJekfl M.B. A. KixBbash, 
!h puiif E. C. ¥lBt. 

Htnhfttr Madifn li. Y . L. T, Davies. 

J/i'fi'if/f/rr : Land and HuudetB Hqfartment, H, CF 

pMhl. 

Th'pnlif Mutnamr^ E. !:3L Bliacka. 

OtitdMh'f It €. Master. 

idiiPf OJtv’r, Dr. M. L. Mistry. 

ilcdih ('IflkiTs lir. A. J. SDiafi’e. 

Offiter, Batiik H. Mehta. 

Ijgul Adrhkff S, D j!<?arimuii. 

CALCUTTA-' 

Caleatia, the principa! port in India is situftted 
on the left hamk of the Biver Hooghly which ia 
formed by the uniting of three olftakea from the 
mrent. Elver Gangu. The port is about 80 rttUea 
from the mouth of tiie river and 126 miles from 
tiie W««teni Channel Ligltt A^eBsei at Sandheads. ^ 
Oalcofcta is both a receiving and distributing 
centre for Asnam and the northern and central 
liiarts of tlie sub-contineiit. It is fed by products 
Drought by a network of miiwuysas weli as by 
the water-borne trafllc of the Ganga and Brahma- 
putra Elvers. 

The Diver 'Hooglily is .su)>ject to strong tides 
atui sudden aitmatiunfi in tiie depths on the bars 
and plied is enmpulsnry. To eoniipensate for 
thosi sudden elsanges the (‘osnmissioners main- 
tain a pcrioafient Diver irurvey Service and in 
addition to the daily puidicatlon of (3liarts, 
maintain Tidal .Semapl'uu-es and Track Boards 
to liidicafe t!ie latest dej^ths available. The 
bars arc sounded to tiie nearest 3 inches and the 
pilots allot draughts to the .«anie limit. Pilots 
board the tcbi^cIh at the Sandheads from the 
Pilot Brigs which arc fitted with WIT and D.i’. 
gear. The largest \'t*sse! to enter the Port was 
lOdJfiU tons gross tonnage but the normal limit 
is 620 feet in longtii and 25-29 feet draught at 
spring tides depending on the time of year. 

Kavigation for small craft is not difficult 
as, the chatincl is well marked but ignorance of 
the {o(?f4t rules may cause grave danger to seif- 
■ “*" : vesRcIs using the charmel. Arrangements 


, mve be(;n mafie by which small naval,, craft 
navigate from Sahdhearia to Diamond Harbour 
without a pilot but above tljat point all ships 
“mM tons nsu$t have pilots. Approaches 
•; to the river can be mined. ' ' 


Anchoraifs arc avallablo at Saugor Eoads,'- 
jiaWla, Kalpij, Diamond Harbour, Hlubaria 
and Garflen it each of which Haldia, XJlubaria 


and , Darden Eeach are available lOhiy for ships 
awl fwm^ the Port or in emergency. 
Ito the Hort ships He to moorings when in the 
steeiRtti or alojsgsiae |ettte with cable* forward 
. ahd aft, the largrtt man-of-war so far accepted 


I in the Port has been 1,0,000*'ton cruiser class 
i and one berth is available for this ciaas of ship, 

■ h"o experience has been gained by holding these : 
ships during bore tides and it is considered . 
that this would entail considerable risk. 

Accommodation in the docks is not suitable 
for passenger ships as sanitary arrangements 
are provided for lascar crew^s only. Special 
arrangements can be made If notice of arrival 
is given. 

Quayage and Docl:«.— The Kidclerpore Docki 
and the King George's Dock are the two im- 
portant docks in tlu; Barbour. The former 
consist of Nos. 1 and 2 Docks a,iid Turning 
Basin. There is a lock (intranfc 580 feet long by 
80 feet wide from the river which gives access ' 
to the Dock system. Dock Xo. I is 2.700 feet 
in length by 600 feet wide, with a ilc]jth of 30 
feet of w’ater and has twelve berths serving 
single-storey cargo sheds. Dock No, 2 has a 
lengdlj of 4,600 feet by 400 feet and also provides 
a depth of 30 feet of water. It has five general 
berths serving double storey sheds and five 
coal berths. In addition three new general 
berths totalling 1,880 feet in length with a depth 
of water of 80 feet have been cosnpleted in 
Dock No. 2 ; the berths serv’e single storey 
transit sheds. One new coal berth and horse 
jetty in Kidderpore Dock No. 2, 488'-Q>" in 
length with a depth of w'ater of 35'-0" has also 
been added. 

King George's Bock comprises a lock entrance 
700 feet long by 90 feet wide, five import berths, 
one export berth, a berth for the discharge of 
non-dangerous petroleum In bulk which is also 
equipped with 2 cranes of 24on capacity each and 
which can be used as a laying up berth. Three 
of the import berths are served by three storey 
slieds, two import berths by single-storey sheds, 
and the export berth by a two-storey shed. 
Each berth is 600 feet long and can accommodate 
vessels diawing up to 30 feet of water. The 
petroleum berth is COO feet long. One laying 
up berth 500 feet long with a depth of water of 
17 feet is provided. Three lighter berths, total ! 
length 900 feet with a depth of water of 8 feet, 
are situated on the South Bank and these berths 
are conijAete and in use. One heavy lift berth 
for Lighter 400 feet long with a depth of water 
of 7 feet is close by. 

The Eiver entrance to the Dry Docks has been 
permanently closed by the construction of a 
wall of steel sheet piling at the river end of the 
nts r« 


Dock. This 
and increase 
to 680 ft. 


►ermits removal of the caisson 
he effective length of Dock No. 2 


Five dry docks, owned l)y the Port Commis- 
sioners, are available for the use of T ' 


three in Kidderpore Bocks and two in King 
George’s Bock. In the Kidderpore Bry Bocks, 
one 4-ton crane is located between Nos. 1 and 2 " 
Dry Bocks. Breakdown cranes of 16 tons 
capacity can be brought close to No. 2 Bry Bock. 

A five ton crane is available at IS Berth for 
lifting material ashore on to trucks for use as , 
No. 2 Bry Bock, and in the King George’s Is 
Dry Docks four S-ton cranes are available 
two on each side of the dry docks, 

Jetties.-“The Garden Beach Jetties consist 
of a coaling^ jetty for ships up to 460 feet in ,, , 
length and four jetties for ships up to 600 feet, , j 




iia iiaiisli Hlicds »» Hiorfy. One Jefcfcy fhe Portliatlitiinfetertdby a Vmt Conmiw$it>ii 

a ai j>re8ent iiiWhable owli2g4£^ a siinkeii VM«el wlfeh jiiriidictlon irnder tlw Calciiita Fort Act. 

lying close to the qtiay face, Calcutta .Tettles from Buj Buj to Kormagar and imder Indian 

are sitiiatefi on the riverside below Howrah Boris Act from Sandheads to JKLalna ahifut 06 

Bf*dgc. There are nine letties with a total miles above Calcutta. 

leagtli of 4,735 feet, tiiJt. only seven of them are u « 

ava lable for ocean-going steamers, one berth is of Caimfia.— 

used for loading lighters and country flats and 

one berth Is used as a workshop bv the Cornmis- ^^mirnian, 

Hlpnera Jhigineering Bepartmeni The depth mi€MbutkeBemfftn%umhm'nfammner(‘e.---k. 
of water available below M.B.W.SX varies T. OrrDeaa, X Pb Eitoii, IJ. B. Ciimhrrbatch, A. 
according to the seaRon of the year. Elkins, o.p.i;., -I. Murshead 2v\ Erodle, MMj d 

r>otw.iA«,m -tf -n 1 bif the Calenitu Traiim AsfiOiitttinii.r -F, Oilhvr; 

situated some 14 miles hdow the entrances to m&rec> Br B 'B Butt ^ 

wean SflL wsSf/S f '.'I indmi'fkaintjnj Vvm./.-r/’cc.l.: 

ri and its Commc/ce«-~.Noor Alohuioed BljaH; Hirekd hJf 

disBiargtd, of the five pontoon the Municipal Corpomtifui of Cakfifif!,>^^->Famviida 
Hn rn, T BekharBasu? Nominated %/ the Ooreemm:ni,^-^ 

dangtruu.,, pUioIeum. CommaiKler (E) A. B. ColJius, n.j.x., Khan 

WarehftMses.— The floor area of covered r‘p 

space nuder control f»f the Calcutta Port Coinmis- S- batjawatli. 

approximately : Transit Bheds Princioai Officer's --.p F ABt ter- 
sely?, 000 sq. It. ; W arohouHcs 2,840,000 Hfp ft. ; Traffic ^Man^er ^K M ttfr o’^F- rkw 
under constriu-tioii Transit Blieds 77,000 sq. ft. Jcwimiaai, — A-/. Boho, a.o.k.a!; Chief Enginm: 

CoaL—Theieare at present six coaling berths B. M^aJ^ M.:rnsti..c.E.;Boartr.?/c^ 

.at KIdderpore .Bock ^o. 2 'and one irt^Clatden S* Chief MeeMmcal ^/ifime&\^^ 

Reach Jetty, Tvro of the Bock iwrih^ jtre ■^* Irvine, B.sc., IL siecli, 0 ; Beputjt Cmi* 
flttcd wdth mechanical coal loading gear. One f' f ‘ 

addmoirnl coal loading berth is at present under pK ^ ^ v ^ 

construction in Ifiddcrnorc Bocki? fni’ imniml *iiE*,,M.B.B,S.,J,R.C.S., I.M.b, (Retd.), 
loading, the completioif date for this berth is pSmpf ? Aymi^^.^-Messrs. Rendei 

ist April 1945. The rate of supply to shiiis is ^ Iritton. 

1,500 to 2,000 tons per day at the i.abour Berths r-Ar-or^T 

and 4,000 tons per day and night at the mt, •« * 

Mechanical Berths. At Garden Reach Jetties, . Cochin, one of the six rmijor ports 

4,000 tons per day and night. India, is a natural Harbour lying on the direct 

route to Australia and the Far East from Europe, 

, Water Supply,— Drinking water is supplied It is open for deep-water traffic in the worst 
m the stmm and in Hidderpore Docks, JCing monsoons and provides a sidendid anchorage at 
George a Dock and at Jetties in the river. Ten &n times of the year. Any ship pa^iBing 
wafts are available for supply of water to ahip.s. through the Sues Canal can entcjr the port en’en in 
Direct supplies from quays and jetties where the roughest weather. It has a Bferategic iraport- 
hydrants are available are controlled by the ance in South East Asia. ItHcrvcsa vasthlnter- 
I ort Commissioners or the Calcutta Corporation. I^md of industrial planting areas comprising tho 
^ These supplies arc obtained partly from Corpora- States of Cochin and Travancore and the South- 
tion mams but largely from tube wells recently orn districts of the Madran Province. Iforeigu 
constructed in the Bock Area and operated by and coastal steamer lines touch the Port regularly 
tlic Commissioners. and Cochin is the passenger port for the United 

TJnmterea water Is supplied to ships in Kidder- \"/“f ‘ , 

pore Docks, 0 . R. Jetties and at '‘B’* Berth, , The Port consists of an area of 120 sq, miles of 
King George’s Bock at the rate of 18 tons per sheltered backwaters behind an opening 400 
hour. Ships at Kid dorpore Bocks, King George’s yards wide. Partly in Indian Doininiun and 
Dock and G. It. Jetties wanting unfiltcred wwter Cochin in State, its iocation is iat. 9® 

for boiler use, pump it from ' the dock or the and long, 76* 14'* E, 

river with their own pumps, the rate of pumnina a *7 

depending on the capadtyoftheveesele- pumped thfoagUe fflnsTa&aTSlIs 

Service between Wres and 

in the Port of Calcutta was 14,700, average 

d^ly ®x|drt tonnage for tiie same period was The development of the harbour involved the 
9,900. These figures can be taken as repre- cutting of a passage through the bar which 
It ® Capacity of the port in a blocked the entrance from the sea to an extensive 
K m J backwater. The first cut through the bar of a 

for other wide and deep channel was made in 1928. The 
KR f entrance channel is 450 ft. xvide and about 3 miles 

tonnage for both imports and long, buoyed on both sides according to regula- 
S February 1945 tions. The activities of the Port are mainly 

was 40,000. j centred in Willingdon Island which has been 


y < 
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itN'iiiiiw!'*! |t) li'w by dredged poil 

trr4R ili« iriiif r cbaiinels* Blnce 1030 the , harbour 
liMs ! ifi rc^jiianise, A powerful tug has been 
proil»'lo4 {(if the foiiveuience of shipping, A 
tintf! oii ii}Ofl*''r« iincsi ran by Spencer ds Co, has 
r'f’H'islructt’d by the Port to provide accom- 
mmlathns f<»r pass'engers and other visitors to the 

Tnf'idfi tlM? harbour there are eighteen fore and 
ai'l !>ertiis, one swinging bcjrth, one passenger 
h<‘rf.f» and tliree wart herth«. 12 level lun eg 
wimrf fra DPS have been provided at the wharf 
l^erfhp, i'apaljJe of lifting weights apto 3 and 10 
fon^. A lloaiing crane for lifts upto 80 tons is 
ali^o Hvailahh^. Sailing craft are moored with 
their own g^-ar in a Fcparate anchorage. One 
"W’aredioiir-e ' and eicht sheds in Willingdon 
are avrdlahl!,* for storage of goods. Time. 
arc three .“-in'd;, at f he nudu wharf for the handling 

ueudh in transit, Te>ae]s are brought into or 
taken oat ot harljour at praeticaliy any state of 
tijie, day or night. There is a boat wharf with 
raie 5-ton and three 2-tDn iianil cranes. There is 
a dry dock 240 ft. long and 44 ft. wide, suitable 
for vesf^els of less timin 1.41 ft. <iraft but this is 
maird} intended for docking craft close to the 
dry dfick and tiiere is fitting out wharf alongside, 
800 ft. long with 11 ft. depth of water at L.W, 
Bunker cfml, Diesel and fuel oil are available, 
Iftmh water from tank barge is supplied at the 
mta of Bb. 1-8-0 per ton during day, night or 
holiday, with a minimum of Its. 30-0-0 per 
vessfl per day delivered on hoard. 

The principal imports are foodgrains, mineral 
oils, coai, ideco goods, hardware, metals and 
provisions. 

The principal exporfs are. coir and coir pro- 
tea, rubber, cashew kerneh, ginger, pepper 

;«Ijd':'S|:»iC6g.. '■■■' 

STATISTICS SHOWING THE GROWTH OF 
A THE PORT FROM 1043-44 TO 1845-40 


Year 

1 

Imports 

1 Exports 

1 Total 

Tons 

Toils 

[ Tons 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1114.5-46 

89,339 

2,26,1.18 

3,80,664 

! 82,177- 

' . 71,257 j 
1,11,901 I 

1,7^510 

2,97,875 

4,92.555 


The affairs of the Port' arff under the adminis- 
trative control of the Ministry of Transport of 
the Oovernment of India and under the 
immediate control of the Administrative Ofiftcer 
and Chief Engineer appointed by that Govem- 
nuuit and advised by an Advisory Committee 
repr denting Ahe Gove nments of India, Cochin 
and Travaucore, the local Clmmbers of Commerce 
and Municipalities. 

A^minintfalim 0JIC«r und €kuf Eny£we«f.— -A. 
G. Milne, o.t»„ M.inst.Cf.E., M.i.H€ch.E.; 
Engtm«r.*^‘&m Sahib V, Srinivasan, 
A.I4.imt.0.B.; FoH Qpier.— H. 0. 
Btttdifir. J.A; mrlmr Brook j 

Topen Bhose, b.a.; Chief 
-A, 2f. Ayyaswamit ma.; FoH 
Dr. B. Gopalakrishna Brabhu, 
P.MJ., 8,w., ».®.K,(C?ftL); meefmniml iSuperm^ 
B. Baiely^ ^ 

E^ACHI 

liOttTHOtJSl on Manora Point is in 
IMWe SI4* 47' S?** K.; long. 00^’ 58' 86" B. 


Acconiwioclatiiou, — 'Entrauce channel High 
W'atar Spring Tides 881* ft., at mean neaps 85 ft. 
11 ill. vessels drawing 80 ft, can enter port' 
during monsoon sseaFoii; but Dy. (ksnservatof : 
may allow- vessels of deeper draft, to enter at 
discretion . During fair season vessels drawing 
31 ft. to 32 ft. can enter or leave at S ft, tide. 

Steamer wharves can accommodate three 
.steamers of S75 ft., with 32 ft. dft., and one of 
600 ft.., with 34 ft. dft., nine fiteaniefs of 560 ft., 
tw’O of 600 ft., one of 470 ft., three of 460 ft., one 
of 400 ft., and one of 4.30 fi wii h 20 to 20 ft. of 
water alongside and one of 325 ft . with 18 ft. dft. 

There arc ele^-eh electric cranes of 2 tons, five 
electric cranes of .3 tons, one steam Derrick Crane, 
of 5 tons; eighty-nine hydraulic cranes of 36 cwt„ 
four of 30 cwt. .one of 30 ttuis on the wliarvet; fiiid 
one 30-ton Floating Cm in; self ]jrapelied. 

Boat Basin, at the south (uni of tlie wharves, 
contains the Commissariat "Wharf length of 
quayage, 1.50 ft,; depth at High water 17^ ft.; 
low water fcft,: One 30-cwt. hydraulic crane ; the 
l^assenger Lauding Pier (length of quayage 460ffc.; 
depth at high water 16 ft. low water 10| dft, ), 

The Railway Wharf —length of quayage, 
800 ft.; depth at high w'atcr 19^ ft, low water 
10 ft. Three S0-( Wt. hydraulic cranes. 

Bulk oil Pier lies south of the Boat Baain; 
length of the quayage 403 ft.; vcs.sel8 650 ft. can 
be berthed alongside;' depth of low water 31 ft. 
Pipes arc laid down from the pier to the oil 
InstallatiouB, which are in the' immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Liquid fuel pipes and connections 
are available from the Beturn Wharf and berths 
1 to 11 of the Kcamari wharves and a.re connected 
to the oil installations, penuitting two ships to be 
bunkered with oil fuel simultunefusiy, or one 
ship being bunkered and one tanker discharging 
.simultanebiisiy, in addition to the service from 
the oil pier. A liquid fuel barge with a capacity 
of 460 tons in also awiilable for bunkering and 
discharging ships at otiicr berths and in the 
stream. 

At the Xorth-enst end of the harbour are the 
luna Bimdar (length of quayage 1,235 ft.; depth 
at high water 17i to 22^ ft.; low water 8 to 18 ft.), 
with five hydraulic cranes of 35 cwt.; one of 80 
cwt.; one stationary hydraulic crane of 14 tons, 
one fixed 14 ton Hydraulic crane and the Kapier 
Mole Boat "Wharf (length of quayage, 1,324 ft.; 
depth at high water 21k ft.; low water 12 ft.), 
with three hand cranes of 1-ton each. Five 
lightering piers and two lightering berths of 377ft. i 

and 519 ft. length and depth at low water of 6 to j 

10 ft. and at high water of 1 4^ and J8| ft,; with ; 

one fixed 25-tdii electric derrick crane at the ; 
shorter berth, for laiuling and shipping stores. -i 

The Heavy Lift Bier north of ship wharves f 
accommodation barges, '.at High Water 15 ft., ' 
at low w'ater 5f ft. One hydraulic crane of 14 t 
tons. One ship repairing berth with a length of ;■ 
300 ft. between dolphins and depth of 16 ft. and ’ „ 
SSi ft. at low' water and high water respectively, j 

Seaplane Port at the West "VITiarf B,eclaiaation j 
with a slipway for the dying boats in connection 
with the Empire airmail service and a jetty for 
the landing and shipping of mails,’ general ; 
merchandise and passengers' luggage (not in J 
I use). Harbour moorings; five swinging moorings 
I with a draft of 24 ft. , and thirteen fixed moorings I 

> liim 


fur fa f,«fi ft,., oJt whidt two ttfPjHtwam at 7-6*0 por J ,000 gftlfaa»,, aad to 

witli a dmft of 17 to 23 ft,j fo»r of 32 ft., antlj vessels at tlie wMrves at 3is. 4*6*0 pet 1,000 
*0 vea ol 2 7 to 28 ft . gallons. 

Ordinary Sprliift’ full's 12 j ft. Coaling jictfornitti jfi2”?n*anfh°'*Sp57m*t»r7™-n7'''*“'s”n 
at the wharves and from llghtm. IddSi loS to" r 'tt, ” 

Cargoes are disdargwl into and loaded from f ^ 

railway wagons at tlio steamer wimnes on the 

east aide, (in the west skie w^rgo i« loaded from herthiUtt or nabs ithnig, It's. 7a, 

discharged into both railway wagons and Tow«ge»*-‘-‘In or out, 3 unnaH per net rog. 
trimiit sheds. .ton. Sailing veHsols when tnwfd I si or nnt are 

j charged half pilotage. Ve'“*i‘U nt;t utider atreiun 
Charges. — Port ducH on aea-goiiig vWrtdHj towed from one pait of the port to another ,• for 
on Pfjteririg the port. 2 annas per net registered' Jlso of one tug, R”o 100. for evnrv addsiu'tual tug, 
tfUi onee in the saine month (month reekoned i Ks, 7r>. Kiom Ist 31a.v to 3nth S# pcnnhertowagu 
from tlie Orsfeday (ineluhive) of one month to the,' Is eomptilsory for tossciIh kavlng tlie whaiw ; 
tint (exeiii-ivel of the next moiith, or from the ehiirge it>.. to, Kroiu l.st Itav to POlii .septejtdter 
seeonci day (indusive) of yme month to the towage is X.CMn the ease, of vessel.-^ of ],pn0 tons 
second day rmehL-ivco of the next, ami m on. and under, and iu {*/iko of ver-<stia ii'-ung the west 
Moo.-ing-i 11 x 0(1 or i-^wingimi ile. 1 per day, or part wharf, Imt if a tug is used a charge of ibn 60 is 
thoreoi. pep I0(j tuns net registered or part levied in the case of vof-selH of Id.'OO tons and 
thereof, with a niiiiimum charge of ra) .lbs. 40 for under ; lU. 75 for vesneis over 1,000 Tons, 
the period of .stay of everv vessel under L.500 rm • • « j.j. * j. j, . 

toM,(b)Rs.20]>erdayor i)art('d'adayforevm' f^«aeipa eommodities nnfwted and 

vessel of 1,500 tons atid (>ver, with maximum tlirough the i. ort ol Karachi arc as 

.Ss, 40. Berthing lees lia. i-8-0 per day or part ^'^der:— , . 

tlwreof, per 100 toms net. registered or part Importa.—Coul, Iron *t Steel, Kerosene dl, 
thereof (3) with a minimum charge of Ba. 40 for LMuld Fuel, Petrol, Sugar, Textiles, Jliichiiicry, 
the y>eriod of stay of every vessel under 1 ..500tons, Vehicles and LiquorB. 

(2)maxlmumdiargfiofBa. tOperday, orparbot ^ ^ n 

a day, tor evs^^' vessfl of 1,600 toM imd over. Cotton Jlaiy. Ti lour, Grama, 

AdditionalchargisoIKp. XOppthonr or part of Hides & Skin., Oil Secd<, \Uieat, Wool, Cement, 
an hour, and Bs. 50 for every 24 hours, or fiart 

thereof for use of pipelines, are payable by The income .and expenditure for fhmndai year 
vessels bunkering and diBcharging petroleum ending 31st j^farch 1947 tvas Its, l,lL85,i76 
.respectively. Water supplied to vesseia in the and Ba. 1,27, .56,382 respnetivoly. 

STATISTICS SHOWING THE GROWTH OF THE PORT FROM 194243 TO 1W47 


14,38,34,909 
9,65 20,982 
I'{b2!y,43,5n3 

is’Sidis’uiib 


13,31.03,7.35 
is,(Jo,94,nrj(; 
25, .70,08,5 12 
33,09,4.1,91.3 
37,25,53,100 


27,09,38,731. 
28,20. if)„54S 
45,79,52,1575 
5.5,97,7.5,2-18 
6.5,47,21,197 


( 'ha inmai . — A in in- ud-di n , r . c. 8 , 

Vm-Chmmmi (Klectrd by the Board). — H. K. 
€. Hare (Ralli Broth er.s Ltd.) (Elected by the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce,). 

Appointed bi/ Government.'-^Divislonal Bupor- 
liitendent, N. W, Railway, Karachi; Principal 
OSirer, Mercantile Marine Department, Karachi 
District; Commander, Karachi Sub-Area; Collect- 
or ol Customs; Labour representative appointed ' 
trwamMWfb-^Kaii Mujtaba, MJj.A. 

Sleeted by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce . — 
0. 0. Pike, Jf.K (Messrs. Burmah Shell Oil <fe 
Storage Distributing Co. of India Ltd.); B. B, 
Graham (Messrs, Anchor Line, Ltd.); G. D. 
Longhurst (Messrs. Maekiimon Mackenzie & Co.). 

BUcUi by the Indian Merchants' Associatiofi . — 
lala Jaganaath BalaramTondon, B.sc.^ j.p. (B.B. 


.Balarani lagannath) ; Dwarkadas Tekchand, 
B.sc., Lfj.B. (Messrs. Menghraj Kewandanain). 

, Elected by the Buyers' mid tShippers ’ Chamber. 

llaridas Lalji, m.Ii.a,; Naviuchandra T. Kiiaudt- 
%valia (Bombay Steam Ka*, igatlon Co., Ltd,). 

Elected btf the Minikipui Corporation, of 
Kamc^i.*— Doongcrmal B. Fatnani. J.P. (Messrs. 
Murlimal Santaram & Co.). 

• Principal ■ Officers «£ ' ^ Tht 'Pmt’^Chuf 
Engineer,-^E. L. Eyeratt,3l.T., c.i',, M.l.aech.s.; 
Traffic Mmager.-^M. A, Raymond, x.l.» 
(Cantab.) Bar-at-Law ; Chief Accownfani.—?. C, 
Jaidka, b, com. (Birm. ) a.c. a. ; By. Consermtor,'.-.- 
Capt. R. B, CaAvs. (Il.I.N.) (EtcL); Secretary.---^ 
K. M. Dhalla, B.A., F.c.c.s. (London); Chief 
Storekeeper. '^C. I. T. Rosario; Labour Welfare 
Iqbal A, Qureshi, b.a. 
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MADRAS 

Ti}f‘ U’Jir1'>Hir i*i {in Jirtifldal one 

fviWLil }»> tuonrm^ piofet'Ungi'mmalow, sandy 
eonHt. Tlipre 0 e Ifghtpr fleet coii^hting of 57 
fraltii* I hid* uidniie lirenocd find uniicensed 
rriiffp o\\n‘’tl hy llntm and others;. Two tugs arc 
afailaWt: i»>r asslsl iiiji vessels find two for towing 
tlie ilec-t. Loading and discharging by 

mmm of lighters are eifteted on a frontage of 
admit 5/8 of a mile iwrtiy ferro concrete wharves 
'■■and 'partly at tlie West- Quay equipped with 
Kteiun, electric and liydniiilH; cranes. There are 
.'dsuiit 8.L acreK of transit shedding alongside 
tin, <pui\> Sor the acroTimvidation f»f all types of 
cargo a nd aJsfo ltd acres <>( warchonxes for lease to 
evporfer-' ur iiaporicr,-. There is a .slipway for 
the r< pair- of siuad era if up to OOP tmim. Ships 
g».t tin if %vatcr ahtag-idc the qiiay.s or I’rom water 
hunts, Largf‘ passenger vessels haldtually use 
flic quays which hfive direct railway couneefcion 
witli the ueigiihiniriiii! railways. Coal for 
hunker*3 and oil fuel are always available. 

The affairs of tbo Port are administered by a 
TJoard (d Trustees which operates under the 
Madras Port Trust .'lot. 

The Port is about S/H mile square (excluding 
Boat Basin, etc.) with an area of approximately 
200 acres. 

There is aceonimodatlon for .18 vessels inside 
the harbour, 0 at Moorings and i) at Quays. Tho 
depth at moorings ranges from. tSO ft. to 81 ft. 
6"'' and at quays from iiO ft. to 80 ft. Pilotage is 
compulsory. Tiiere are no navigational difTi- 
f'lilties and the Port is approached direct from 
the open sea. 

The Income and K.'ii.tcnditure for the year 
wore JL>. I05JJ,r.r.U and Ks. t)(J,84,230 
'■^apecfcively. 

The ndef imports are coid and coke, food grain, 
mineral oits, ndlway matcrhils, metals, timber, 
building and engineering materials, cement, etc., 
Government sfores, Motor cars, proviHions, 
cyclos and pnrfc.s and acee.ssorics of cars and 
tfiu.'ha, beer Jind whies, pajier and stationery, 
tanning substances, iiidudiiig wattle bark, glass 
and glass war<\ hardware and chemical manures. 
Seeds and nuts, hides and skins, vegetables and 
provisions, cotton, oji cake, bone meal, piece 
goods, food grains, turmeric, ores, and tobacco are 
the prlncipai exports. 

STATISTICS SHOWING THE GROWTH OF 
THE FORT FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS 
FROM 193748 TO 194647 


Years 


I Ini|mrt« ] Exports j Total 


Tuns 


Tons 


Tons 


iW7-8a 

mi^m 

W40-41 

I0414S 

IMMS , 

104844 

1944-40 

1945*40 

1940*47 


7 46,^44 
703, 702 
895,651 
625,109 
573,290 
307,188 
696*007 
2,053,006 
1,808,400 
1,400,220 


371,189! 

385,343 

391,055 

289,126 

297,372’ 

158,591 

374,079 

511.461 

058,332 

336,674 


1,117,733 

1,149,045 

1,287,006 

914,235 

870,66$ 

495,779 

1,070,086 

2,564,467 

2,491,828 

1,736,903 


j Tnwte©® of TIi® Port s Appointed- hp 
Iment.'^G. P. Alexander, y.i.B,, M.lnst.q.i. ; ; 

. G. W..Iieid, General Manager,,'. 
iM. & S, M’. Riy. ; Sir Jeffery Reynolds, p.li.,, „ 
’ General Manager, S. 1. hly.; K.. K. Vai»h, M.A., 
Collector of Customs; M. T, Raja, i.o.s,, 
Director of Industries and Commerce ; S. 
Quniflwanij (Representative of labour). 

MUeieil bjf Convimrcml Bodie.?,-— (Rf oresenting 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras) ; G. L. Gourky, 
1). M. Passmore. E. B.irriugfcon-Sinyth; (Re- 
presenting Southern India Chamber of Oommerce, 
Madras) : ML M. Syctl Mohamcii Rowther, 
B.. K. Murthi, A. M. M. Arunachahun; (Rejncijciit- 
ing the Madras Trades’ Association) : E. 

Thompson, .m.l.a,; (Representing the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce) ; M. V. P. Sastri ; CHfqn'cs- 
entingthe Corporation of Madras) ; G, .llajainan" 
nar Chetti, M.t.A.; (Representing the Southern 
India Skin and Hide Merchants’ Aa.sociaiion) ; 
.K. M. Akbar Badsha Sahib; Mohained 
Muathan Sheriff Sahib. 

Principal Officers. — Port PJngiHeer.-~-(r, P. 
Alexander, C.I.E., M.lnst.o.E.; Deputy Consermtar 
of Port. — Lt,-Col. A. D. Berrington; Chief 
Accountant . — G. Venkataraya Pni, .u.a., 

M.i.ii.A.; Traffic AJfmmyrr.— M, S. Venkataraman, 
B.A,; Bxecutim Engineer. — S. jS'agJibhuslianam, 
B.A„ M.li., A.I.E.E.; Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineer.-^B,, W. MTiite, M.i.Mar.E,, a.m.i.n.a., 
A.M.i,M:eeh.B. . ■ 

VIZAGAPATAM 

Vizagapatam Harbour was created in order 
to supply an outlet for a large area of fertile 
country adjacent to the east coast of India, with 
considerable mineral resources and no alternative 
access to the outside world. The scheme was 
first form 'dated many years ago in the days of 
the Bast India Company, but was not actually 
taken up before 1925. In 1933, the Harbour 
was first opened for sea-going vessels, and it now, 
provides the following facilities ; — 

An Entrance Channel, sheltered by hills, 
with a minimum deptli sufficient to admit vessels 
drawing 28^ feet of water on any day of the 
year, gives access to a completely sheltered inside 
harbour, provided with three quoy berths, each 
500 feet long, and equipped with fully portal 
electric cranes, transit sheds, and railway lines, 
both behind and on the quay-side of tlie transit 
sheds. Two of these berths are specially equipped 
for the rapid shipment of manganese ore in 
bulk ; one of them is also equipped as an auxiliary 
coal bunkering berth. In addition, a special 
coal bunkering jetty berth is provided, at which 
coal is carried on board ships direct over adjust- 
able gangways, ii’our mooring berths are also 
provided, at which vessels are served by a fleet 
of lighters operated by the Port. A timber 
jetty berth for bunkering fuel oil has been 
provided. Behind this, oil storage tanks are 
installed. 

Storage Sheds, for lease to import and export 
merchants, are provided with water frontage 
and rail service in the rear. From these sheds, 
export cargo can be carried directly alongside 
vessels by m.ean.s of lighters. 

The hauling equipment of the Harbour 
consists of four tugs of 1,000, 600, 450 and 400 
H.lh 



jLft© POT 1 & a noaiiwK cmue awi can aeai wjwn 

nffa jintA nil tn-n Uaiasore aa a porfe is practlcniiy uefunct, 

lifts upto 40 ton capacitj, | sliips havl ecosed to visit gincc 1904 

Thwe is A special railway fonnoction, linking and coastal skips since IfllO. An occasional 
it with the Central Provliiim i^ddltlonar country craft of negligible ttnuiage enfers during 
liuil way lines for development i)f tSic lunterhmd; the colil WTuthcr scusoii for ])addy„ but beyond 
are being surveyed. ; that tliere is no sea-boruo trade, I’iicre is 

IHCOME ANB EXPEHDITtJBE OF THE PORT i 
, FO R THE VEARJW^T 

I Beceipts, '• E:qwnditure. t Bedi Bandar, tisa principal lort in 
; ■ i: ' . . lis,. i ' ..Hs, - ■ ■ I isawanagar State, la situated a few miles from 

,! I the city of Jamnagar, at the head of a tidal 

FcH Fund . , - ;''.2,r»4 820 t 33, S2 884 creek vsome eight miles long. Near the mouth of 

"Pliotage Fund . i ' 'fV7’:'io6 > 02 275 I the creek is the roadstead calSetl llozi, in wdilch 

1 ! ^ ! ocean-going vessels iie at anchor. . . 

STATISTICS SHOWING THE GROWTH OF ^ » spaclotw 

, THE FORT FROM 1944-45 TO 1946-47 equipped with warehousing : accommoda- . 

— . — — ^ tion and railway eomieetioriis otfeiing faciliti«. 

imports ; Exports | I'otal merohants for the effective oomhiot of exten- 

. Year ' — - L 1 trade. Goods are transhipped between ■ 

Tnr.c; 1 i o'nna stcamers whicli !io in the Gulf 

_ .. . t , 1 I ■ Ot Catch by means of.,MglitOTs whicli are toweeb:. 

irt,n IK i 1 ih ' o o- 40 A wpanddownthecreekfoy tugs as the state of 44w': 

1944-4» ..1,19,070 2,csu,480 4,00,155 tido permits. 

3945-40 ,, 57,987 4,10,842 4,68,829 , , . . ^ , 

1040-47 .. 09,900 5,38,075 0,38,584 consistent encouragement of the Baler 

[ J and the number and importance of the merchant 

The Port is administered by the Government of eonnertions 

TlldiR IBrftlilWfiiV DpDRrtiTrtPTI't# T^n^^rrlS OvIl©r pl^tCCS In OiUtl liCyOUd^ liflVB 

through the Bengal Jfagpur liailway, * developing a large and important 

CaS^?l|e%^eiSE™^rfSSKi^^^^ , IJ? is handled at Eosi,, Its 

Port Admmistratm. Officer Port Eng bmy.-~B[ and rail to 

= Ee»«nto„f._ ^“?X team“to and from 

Other Ports bhavnagar 

ATitrpPFV > , Bhavnagar, the capital of Bhavnagar iState, lies 

m.i-3irr£,i way up the Gulf of Cambay on its 

Aileppey, the premier port and commercial western side. The Gulf is defined by a very 
’entre in Travaiieoru, is situated about 50 miles great range of tide, attaining an much as 40 feet 
North ot Quilon, and 35 miles South of Cociiin. at Bhavnagar, which is situated on a creek 
Uleppey is an open port. There is a mud bank several miles from the open waters of the Gulf. 

and near the Bier which affords smooth The jjort facilities comprise an anchorage 8 miles 
mer lopinppmg operations. A canal connects or more from the port proper, between which 
he port Nvith the interior backwaters. Its s-nd large vessels at the anchorage goods are 
rarehonsfts are a convenient depot for the storage moved in lighters while tiie port itself can 
na disposal of ail iresh produce, and it possesses accommodate small coast Ing steamf 3 rs which lie 
> roadstead affording safe anchorage eluring the on the mud at low tide. There is ample ware- 
renter part of the year. hoixso accommodation and good direct railway 
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.\ji ! f I hum-^ lit IIjU- Poif frem B-T-104O 
{(“M h 1 f \ e-nch aiit'hwfroin 0 to fi fathoms 

Eit.ita-.! ib“ i’i-«er ‘G(*ii4lia5ii* dtirirr^ th’ south 
Wfst ii.oii Hilt, tinl I! I.ttit’i'uiiluTto iiurthinthc 
rthFr i lictidnpA art ditftront). Eottoni 

Irt anti roaki’, 

i nn 5 ! a i t p'^ld p{ I his Port : Port dues as per _ . 

]r'‘ludauv fets. grouud reid, ami boat ; dradfediig ha-j been practitaiiy tliminaied. 

license i‘ a.- . j berth.age expaadocl 

The rjiri'-lpa’ Oifitpr in tharge of the Port is i during tiiis ja^ar to ac-euinnmhile live odO-foot 
1b. i’i'ii rMh.-tivatur. I ships at the jetty, it is learnt. Berths for salt 

1 ship! 


coinmunieatinii witli tlie Baslern rjengai and 
iissam fiailway nysteiinj, cai'f^o in htilit iHdng 
dealt with di n'ft into wagons. ” .DepMiatj etiies 
are about :i0 feet at L.W.S.T. hre-h provBion-., 
good drinkUig wat er and coal are ohtuina.bie. 

Conditions over the three river bars have been 
impraved Ijy^ river {.raining works so tiiat 


CAIICUT 

C'o1!r-!!t, the eapitaioi the Malabar District, is 
.WMU.’ 4 *j! lailc'i south of Teilicheay and about, 
id liilh.'S north of Corbin. It is 43 B miles 'by | 
rail ffotii >radras. 3'he Port is pruetbially closed ! 
daring the Poulh-*\Ve?,fc Monsoon from the end' 
of ^!ay until fiiiG hitter hail of August. The 
sea is very shallow and steamers anchor about 
three inibis from the siioro, connection being 
maiatalricd l.>y ilglitei'B and small boats, 
Nativeeraft of 150 tons and below lie about 
800 yards off fho shore. 

Beypore.^sevon miles fa tlie south of the mouth 
of the river of tliat name, is regarded as a wharf 
of Callout I-*ort. It has a number of wharves 
along the river bank and native craft of 150 tons 
iwthen are able to anchor half a mile from the 
mouth. 

The principal exports are coir, coir fibre, 
copra, coffee, tea, pepper, ginger, rubber, 
groundnut, raw cotton and flsh*maimre. The 
foreign import trade, which is iasignificant, 
consists chiefly of metals. 

CHANDBATI 

Cbandbali, situated on the left bank of the 
.Bnitamni Elver, is a port of some importance on 
the Orissa Coast. It has a floujdshing coasting 
trade with Calcutta hut tJiere is no direct 
foreign trade us In former days. The exports 
consist iniiinly of rice and the imports are 
cotton twist, pleeegoods, kerosene oil, salt and 
gunny bags. 

CHiTTAGOHG 

Chittagong iu E!\stj,'rn Bengal, lying on the 
right bunk oi' the river Kaniafuli at a distance of 
U miles Irnin t)ic Ki^a, Wiis already an important 
i'ort in tiu! sixteenth century, when the Portu- 
guese gave it the name of Porto Grande, The 
eonstriietion of the Assam-lkmgal lUiilway has. 
i'aeilitated tiie t.mde witli Assam and Eastern 
Bcngiil for wdiieh the 'Port of Chittagong is the 
natural outlet. Chittagemg, liengal, Lat. 22® 
Doug. 9F 50" Ph 1047. Fop. Ovei: a lac. 

The Chief itnporta are salt, Mineral oil, machi- 
nery, tea estate stores, rice, coal and railway 
material. The principal' exports are wax, jute, 
tea, bides, fiotton, capas, rice, paddy, eggs, 
poultry and livo^Btocks, 

^ Ve»»eis of any stee can proceed 0 miles up the 
3Kkr»f nil to Chitta gong at JH: . W. dmujit of 21 ft, 
to W ft, There are five bertto for ocean-going 
yewels at the Eastern Bengal' Bailway Jetties, 
ilso one set o! fixed moorings* Jetties arei 
2MB ft. long, povided with hydramic cranes 17 ; 
w lift S5 rtwta. and 4 to lift 10 tons, amp e shed I 
^^fCoihTOdatioii, and jetties axe in direct rail] 


will [iBo he coustnu'tod. 

The number of berths will l>o increased to a 
total of eleven thus giving the port an annual 
capacity of about tfisree million tons. 

Port dues 4 amias 6 pies per reg. ton. Harbour 
Master's fee Ks. fi4, mooring and unmooring in 
fixed berths Es. 1U, RWiiiying lierths Ks. 32, 
Berth alongside jetties Its. SO per day, nighr 
W'ork and holidays extra. 

Towage is done by Fort Commissioners’ Tug. 

The Commissioners for the Port of Chittagong 
constitute the port authority. 

Principal Officers,— De/J^n// Cori.^u’naidi 
Capt. J. T. Denley ; Po/f J, Green, 

B.se., M.i.o.E. , CO,; Secretar/^ and Chief Account- 
ant , — P. Das Gupta, B.si;., A.S.A.A.; Lloydn 
Agaits . — James Finlay & Co. 

■ eOGANADA 

Cocanada, is situated on the Cocanada; 
Bay, just north of the Godavari Pdver, about 
80 miles .south of Yizagapatam and 270 miles 
north of Madras. In spit;e of several disabilities, 
it rank.s fifth in importance among the ports 
of the Madras Presidency, Large steamers 
anchor about 0 to 7 miles from the shore and 
service is maintained with lighters which land 
cargo at the numerous small wharves and 
jetties constructed on the banks of tiie Cocanada 
Canal. 

The principal shipments to Europe are raw 
cotton and groundnuts and castor-seeds. Tlio 
import trade consists chiefly of kerosene from 
America, sugar from Java and metals from the 
United Kingdom, Geimany and Belgium. 

CUDDALORE 

Cuddaloro, is situated about 15 miles smith 
of Pondicherry. Steamers anchor about a mile 
oif-shore, and the harbour wharves arc situated 
on the western bank of the Uppanar Backwater 
and have been provided with a quay wall to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of cargo 
boats therefrom. 

The export trade consists principally of 
groujulnut kernels and coloured piecegoocls in 
small quantiticfs. The coasting trade consists 
mainly of grain, pulse and coal. The foreign 
import trade is cbiefly of boiled beteliuits 
from the Straits. 

COTCH MANDVI 

The Harbour is situat ed in the Gulf of Eutcli, 

! B protected against wes t eriy winds by the Albert 
Edw’'ard Breakw'ater, 1,850 feet long, and craft , 
of from 9 to 10 feet draught oan entcf , 


f l)f' hnrbiinr at. il’igli Water Xeaps, There is also 
ii pier and pitelied slope ’^H»herti e(yuntry craft 
seciire alcmgside'. and. work cargo. ■ 

The Port is unfortniiiately exposed to the full 
Wast of the South-west Moasoon gale ij, and is 
closed for maritime tratlic from about the end of 
April uufci? the month of September. 

During ihe fairweather season, cctastal 
steamers of tiic B.I.H.K'. Coy, and the B.S.N. 
Coy, fjiU regularly and anchor about miles 
snath, of tlm port, passengers and cargo being 
discliflrgeti into small rriift for conveyance 
between steamers and shore. 

Cut eh Mandvi Lighthouse. A Light is 
exhit»ited at au elevat hm of i 15 feet from a white 
■ masonry tower .*)(> fe(*t in htdght situated on the 
south-west bastion of Mandvi b’ort. A bight i» 
also e^cliilntecl at an elevation of Jib feet frohi the 
en<i of the Breakwater. 

'[ he tratiool'ti).e .Port amounts t.o Its. 135 Ljics 
.• mniiidiy. Keeenfc conimereiai undertakings in- 
clude u .Ma,trh Factory, Oil Mills and Metal 
Mmrlis. 

CUTTACK 

Cuttack, is situated 253 miles from Calcutta 
at the apex of a triangle formed by the Mahanadi 
and Iiatjuri rivers. It is on the main line of rail- 
way running between Madras and Calcutta and is 
connected by canal with ChandbaJi between 
which a small inland steamer trade exists and 
which links Cuttack with Calcutta. A abort 
distance up the coast from Cuttack lies tlie 
port of False Point which has been closed since 
1024, as the seaborne trade had entirely 
disappeared. 

I’he decline of the small ports is said to be due 
to a variety of reasons and usually the chief 
reason quoted is that the Ports have silted up 
but this is not actually the case. The Ports 
have declined for two main reasons namely the 
coastal Hallway which has automatically cut 
out tlie sea trade since it cannot assist it and 
secondly that larger deep draft steamers have 
taken the place of the smaller coasting steamers 
and sailing ships of 30 years ago. The long and 
deeper draft steamers cannot enter .such small 
ports as Balasore, Chandhali and False 
Point and hence the trade which at one time 
found Its way by sea has now been caught by 
tho railway and carried to the larger ports like 
Calcutta from where it is distributed elsewhere. 


DHANUSHKODI ' 

Dhanushkodi is the terminus of the South 
Indian Eaihvay on the South East extremity of 
the Island of Eameswaram at the,, junction of 
.Falk Strait with the Gulf of Mannar and connect- 
ed with Taluimannar in Ceylon 21 miles distant 
by steamer service, the journey being made in 
about two hours. The port is equipped wdth a 
pier belonging to to the S.I.E. Cargo is loaded 
direct from the railway trucks on the pier into 
steamer batches. 

The Port is an open roadstead. The ferry 
steamers of the S.I.Ii. are moored at their own 
pier, Ko other steamers call here. 

There are no channels or anchorages at the 
l*ort. 


X>arfc dues are collected on the net tonnage of 
vessels calling under tho Indian Ports Act- XV of 
1908. Xo other charges are collected at the Port. 

Average azuiual receipts of the Port are 
Ks. 1,200 and charges Es. 3,000. 

Tlie chief exports are lish (dry and salted), 
cotton piecegoods and foeedies, and imports— 
arccanuts, cocoamits, hides and skins and. hard- 
ware. 

IMPORTS & EXPORTS DURING 194847 



No, of: . ■ 
packages 

'J'ons 

ImiKuts . . 1 

1,30,270 1 

7,214 

Export 

0,09,240 I 

28,130 


The Port Conservator, Dliaiiushkodi, is the 
principal Oflicer of administo-ation of tlie Ikut. 

. ■ DWARKA . 

Just below l^ort Okha is Dwarka, a famous 
place of pilgrimage. After the development of 
Port Okha, Dwarka has lost its importance as a 
port. Consequently the ocean-going steamers 
between Bomba 5 ' and ICaraclii at present 
generally do not touch at Dwarka but <at .Port 
Oklia. Steamers lie uif at .some distance from 
the shore and the tralfic is ehiedy local. 

GOPALPUR 

Gopalpur in the Ganjam District is situated 
ten miles from Berhampur on the B.X.EIy. It 
lies between Lat. lOMS'X : long, 84°52'E. E of T. 
Sp.6Jft.,]S‘eap4nt. 

The chief imports are provisions, grain, tobacco, 
corriander seeds, soap nuts, empty bottles, 
potatoes, ginger, matches, cocoanut oil, and the 
exports are paddy, pigs, rice, gingelly seeds, 
dry leaves, horse grain, prawns, skins, and chuva 
oil. There is passenger trade with Burma, 

The port is an. open roadstead. Cargoes are 
landed and shipped on bench. Anchorage in 6 to 7 
furs., sand and mud. 

Port dues ; Foreign vessels 3 annas per ton 
per voyage; coasting vessels, 1 anna per ton once 
in 30 days. Working cargo, about 4 annas per 
ton and launching and shipping about Ee. 1-4-0 
per ton. 

'Port Canservator: A. D. Blia vanasi: ldoyd'’s 
Agents, The Coromandel Co. Ltd, 


KANDIA 

Kanclla Creek forms a natural harbour with 
good anchorage and sufficient depth of water for 
large ocean-going cargo steamers. The Port was 
opened for traffic in 1931 and has been recognised 
in Admiralty Chart No. 43 in the <3lu.lf of .Kutch. 

The port area consists of 13,70,000 square feet 
of reclaimed land and has immense space for 
extension of reclamation. 

The port, has 6 miles of anchorage wdth depth 
oi water at L.W.M.0.8,T. of over 36 feet and 
with ample swinging space. The reinforced 


7n 
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t ouvri 1 f |‘U‘r can hcrf ii 3 at a tjaie. Steaui- 
ifijv i-‘i‘ .sou f-.ri. jtt li are moored along tho 
OMfidde oi thu pier. There is al>^o a timber jetty 
wtiifh «‘aii a<'t'u 3 nmodate ^'ossels tipto 800 tons, 
’1 lii :m t •• ai.,u Jincd for cmbarlviitioii and 
dtieniharlutlorj ol purfsciigers at any state of 

All over tho Kutch coast tbero arc well 
I'Uo.iffpvd ii'r-lithonsos which arc efficiently 
nsajihahiod. The Channel leadingfroiu the Gulf 
ol Kaff’ii info tin- Fort is wo!! detinod by .Buoys 
ami iU'ai’oir-^ erected iu llic t’orefihoro- Pilots 
meet- sh‘am<-js at thf' outer Tuna Buoy. 
'I’hcrc an suffident tacllities lor warehousing; 
and r!i!>rc are ])ej3]>,; provid<Hl. Thu Port is 
connect ed liy i('ioplinnc ;i,u«l telegrajth and rail 
vdlh tbe hi’ntorkuid. 'i'here is a dispensary 
(liutrauuwda end a g^iosi- house. 

Fort Cnarm-''*! are very luoderatc and it is the 
jMjiicy of the Slide (o eiicuurage shipping. Port 
(iuo'are >.U:. O-l-O per nett registered ton. Bier 
dues ’i jiry from Its. 5 to Ks. 24 per day according 
to the, toniiiige of u shl]). .Lighthouse dries of 
Kc. 0-1-0 per nett registered ton arc recovered 
once in .six nwntiis. 

The jiicoiue from port dues and other port 
charges for the year 1046-47 was Its. 57,000 and 
expenditure for general inainicnance of tho port 
was Its. 40,000. 


Year 


Imports 


Tons 


1945-40 . 7,44 U 

i94{l--47 .. ;>5,8I2 


Kxports I Total 


8,810 


Tons 


16,250 

70,446 


PoH Vomnih,0(f>net' d* Hnrhtjur Eng}iice )'. — 
Capt. iv. Barry, ^i.mst.c.E.; Oolkeioi' of 
t'u^toms.—T. H, Buljiuii, B,x,",Poii Enijineer, — B. 
K. JDavc, B.ii. (Civil). 

KETI BANDAR, SHAH BANDAR AND | 
SOKHI BANDAR 

Tl iPse a re the t liroe minor ports in S ind . They 
are under the Jurisdiction of the Collector of 
Custunis, Karachi. Konc of tlicm however 
is of suificient importaiKC to deserve detailed 
mention. 

MANGALORE 

To the South of Goa lies the Madras 
district of South Kanara whose district 
headauart-ers is Mangalore, open to the 
eoasting trade of Karwar, Honavar and Bhatkal. 
Mangalore is situated at tho junction of the 
O'orpur A Ketmvatl lii vers, about 170 miles south 
of Mormugao. It is a tidal port served chiefly by 
baekwaffer communication with the hinterland, 
Ii"i» the NorthtWeslern terminus of the South 
ladiah Eaiiway. 

It I» m open roadstead, steamers anchor about 
S milea off the fehore in 6 to 6 fathoms of water, 
Native craft of small draft enter the backwater 
‘At ft! f tates of th® tides and anchor in the inner i 
f»,C!h<ff»p* Y«sd» ol low tonnage berth at the 


■wharves. VesHcls above 6U tans anchor in 
backw'ater, and the cargo is conveyed by Ughteris: 
from the anchorage to the. wha rves. The length 
of the landing and shipping wharves at present 
is 3,156 ft. an’tl an extension of 880 ft. opposite 
the Kaliway Goods shed is under eonst£uction 
to facilitate rail-cum-sca traffic. There arc three 
hand cranes at this Port. One of 5 tons within 
Customs endosures and the other two ll" tons at 
North and South redamation respectiveiy. .For 
the use of 5 ton.s crane a fee of 12 annas per ton 
lift. Is charged by this department. 

Motor Laundi ‘Mangalore’ is available for 
towing lighters and vessels from backwater to sea 
and Tii'^e rerfta and conveying passengers and 
ship’s papers to and from the stearaefs at tho 
ou^-er anchorage. In addition there are also 3 
private launches available at the .Fort for hire. 

llic chief exports to Europe ore pepper, (ca 
and cashew kernels (exported also to the United 
States) from neighbouring areas, coffee and 
sandalwood from Mysore, rubber to Ceylon 
and tiles, < rice, salt fish, dried fruits and fish 
manures to Ceylon, Goa and the Persian Gulf. 
The foreign import trade is steadily increasing. 

Mangalore is the favourite port on the coast 
for tho Laccadive and Ainindivi Islanders, who 
bring their coir and other cocoanut produce 
there for Side, 

The income and cxpeiiditriirc for the Minor 
Ports Fimd for 1946-47 were Bs. 27,800 and 
Ks. 34,000 respectively. 

MASULIPATAM 

Masulipatuni is the principal port in the delta 
of the Jvistua iiiver. It is an open roadstead. 

A iJmshing light is exhibited. There is a conical 
buoy 4 miles eastward of the Lighthouse marking 
the Position for boats to wait outside the. bar iii 
order to communicate with vessels approaching 
the Fort. The roadstead Is capacious and 
holding ground good. A convenient anchorage 
is in depths of 5Jl- fathoms, about 51 miles east- 
Bouth-eastward of the Lighthouse. 

Port dues at Es. 0-4-0 per ton. Landing or 
shipping fees are charged at Be. 0-6*0 per ton of 
cargo. 

Average annual income is about Bs. 25,000 
and expenditure is Bs, 20,000. 

Chief commodity of export is groundnuts to 
foreign countries and ordinarily averages about 
150,000 tons a year. Imports are small, 
mainly timber from Burma. 

A port officer is in charge of the Port. 

Port Officer, G. Hardas. 

NAVLAKHI , 'M 

Navlakhi is the Chief Fort of the State 
of Morvi and has a fine situation on the coast 
of Kathiawar. Ships anchor two miles from 
the pier. Navlaklii is the terminus on the 1 
metre-gauge line of the Morvi Bailway and is I 
thus directly connected with Delhi, Bajputana, I 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. The port is open » 
throughout the year and has been greatly 
developed In the last decade. 


Ports 
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mAFFIG HAKDLKT) IX TONS. 


1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 


1933- 34 

1934- 33 

1935- 30 
1930-37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 


1,49,521 

1,95,220 

1,98,713 

1,78,831 

2,32,188 

1,75,182 

2.37,408 


1940- 41 

1941- 42 
:i 942-43 
1943-44 
3944-45 
1945-46 
1940-47 


The expansion of the Port, and trade is carried . linked up with railway sidingB to the Pott and 
out on aystematie lines. Arena are set apart for station with sea frontage, suitable for industries 
residential purposes where plots of suitable sizes of various magnitude, from ship-building yard 
axe given on generous terms,— Industrial area j to oU miilj offers great facility for enterprise 


NEGAPATAM 

Xegapatam, the Chief Port In the Tanjore 
Csistrict w about 13 miles South 1 of Karlkal. 
llie harbour is equipped with whai4es and other 
faoiUties for the landing and sliipment of goods 
and the considerable foreshore to the north Is 
utilised for the storage of timber. Kagore is 
the eastern terminus of a branch of the South 
Indian EaUway and a Biding runs into the harbour 
premises at the Xegapat.an Beach Station, The 
port is further connected by river and canal 
with the tobacco grtwing areas to the south. 
'Che harbour is situated at tiie junction of the 
Jvaduvaiyar Elver with the sea. Nagore. 5 miles 
to the north, a great place of pilgrimage for 
Muhammadans, is a ■wharf ol JSTegajmtain, 
Steamers anchor in the roads about « mile off 
from the shore and cargo is transported fietween 
ship and sliore by country crafts of which abund- 
ant supply is available locally. The deptii on 
the bar varies from 11 feet to 3| feet L.\V,0,8.T. 
according to season. , 


tide, and there are also ewingfag moorings for 
other vessels in a protective position. The 
warehouse aocoiuModation and railway connec- 
Moas are good. Okha In far removed from the 
large eenferes of population, being 2il mUm from 
Wadhwan Juiictiou through %vhleh railway 
eentre its traffic must pass, 

Tho State is raphllj’' pursuing a bcheme of ^ 
expansion by exteudiag the pier to accommodate 
three vessels and creating two more mooring 
bcrtliB. 

The .Port hixa an area of 2 .^q. mibs ajul ilje 
harbour 0 miles. 

One E.C.C. pier which ran accuminadate 
ships up to 539 ft. long with a draft »>f up to 
28^- ft. at all gtatCB of tide. There in also a 
single mooring buoy. Two to three cna-^fing 
steamers ran also lie at their own am-hurs in tlie 
harbour in Htivani, Tiie bertlts at the mooring 
buoy and anchorage in stream are restricted to a 
draft of 18 ft. at present but as booh as a dretiger 


Port dues two to six annas per ton . Landing I 
and shipping dues 6 to 12 annas per ton. - . modate htf Aior ni^ tn . o tr Omfi 


modate Bteainfjrs- up to 26 ft. dmft- 

. Steamers that- cannot enter, the tiarliour -due 
to deep draft, are, weather permitting, alhnved 
to discharge cargo<?.s at the outer anchorag<? and 
barges can be supplied if asked fur, 

Shlp.s are navigated during day light hours 
only. Small coasting sttamcTM can enter and 
leave- the - harbour at 'any,..8tate^ of "The-^ 
larger ships how'e ver have to wait fur .slack water. 

Port dues Es. O-l-O per ton, Pier dues E.h, 29 
per day and Pilotage charge Eg. lOO each way. 

The wharfage charge on ('argo is recovered 
according to railway elassiheatiori. It is very 
nominal and includes Bervice.s r)f handling goods, 
w'acehousing and insuiance against fire for si.v 
months./-' 

^ ■ Statistic* ©f irajEMJrt# amd uaspaift# of . priaeipal 

rnilar from other Kathiawar portB'""lt is an i 

entirely modern conception, begun and com- oil seeds and heavy chemicals, 

pleted with enterprise for the express purpose of 00 thoiu;and terns ot cemunt and salt each 

dealing with ocean-goiug traffle and eoinmodities.l exported. The imports compn.sc ail varieties 

T- i ^ . ... ... . itrom coal, potroleuin products, heavy and light 

It lies m a strategic position at the extreme matdiiriery, railway matfuiuls and all types of 
north-east point of the Kathiawe^ Poninsuia, merchandise, hardware, glas^sware to vviftes and 
readily accessible to all steamers trading along Uph-ffs. 
that coast. The Harbour scheme has been well ! * 

designed; there is an excellent ferro-concrete j Principal Officers. — Pur/ M, Besnl; 
jetty, served by railway lines and trains, along- UarboHf Eyitjinmr, — B. i\ Mehta ; Hfffbfmt 
side which large vasaeis can He at all states of the ! Manfet, — Capt. I>. V. .Singh. 

Statistics showing the growth of the Port. 


The principal e.xports from Eegapatam are 
groundnuts fox Europe and coloured cotton 
piecegoods, tobacco and fresh vegetables for 
Penang, Singapore and Colombo, the port bedng 
tiie chief provisioning centre for the coolies who 
are constantly leaving by this route to w'ork on 
rubber and tea estates in Geylon and the Fede- 
rated Malaya States. 

The principal imports are betelnuts and! 
lunameaelia logs. 

Pm M. L. Ad%^ani. 

OKHA 

Fort Okha, situated in a detachod 
portion of Baroda State far distant from the 
Gaekwar's main territories in Gujarat is dlssl- 
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PORBAN0AR 

TfiP till ill.' lowii nt Porhanihr State is 
fitiJiifi ii li ** u.r* bet Ports of Boaibay 
jiiiif K.tKHbf. di'eHn-tsoirip; Hteansers anchor ut 
abonf f ttiifc Sroia 1 he sliure. Port of Porbandar 
101 tiiiforianti »T‘gulyr l^n■^ of call for the 
B.IS.lV.to. jJd's sttoiiJEi-s to eaibarlc and 
dfseiuhark to and from Africa. It. 

Iia^ been so for the last 2a years. The cargo is 
flisrharsiMl into lUjhI.ers at the open roadstead 
\i,e.hh are tov,t .! 1 o 1 he creek by Port tiig.s. The 
iangtjiol' the quay wall, whidi runs throughout 
the oi llic ereek. is about 1,000 yards. 

Tile tthaiz art'ii is 7iiore tliau one square mile. 
'1 tiro- b imire-psti'^c railway line running right 
along the quay Wiih, uhleh connects Port of 
l^)rban(iar wiiii variniis important Imsiness 
fcihi!,fs in t:u‘ interior of IiKlia, such as Delhi, 
Ahmedabiid, lUmibay, Tiic. Port being an 
oj[jen romi-fcad is eiosed for st,(3amship trafUe 
between Ibtii iJlayaini ! ii September being the 
liH'Uiil of jiigh .‘^eas and raonsoon on this coa.st. 

The ])riucipal inqiorth al tliis |)ort are wet and 
dry liatc.s, timber, coal, sugar, machinery, petrol, 
kerosene, cocoanuts. jaggery, etc. The exports 
are salt, cement-, glieiq wliitc clay powder and 
stone. 

During the War the trade of Torbandar was 
chiefly E.'oustwise. 

Vominmioner of PoyiH d' Chief Oufft&ms Officer, 
Porlmndar HMe : It. S. ,'Raja Iyer, u. com. 

QUELON 

QuUon, the **C'oilum" of Marco Polo, 
has been a trading centre from very early times. 
It is connected with AUeppey by backwater, 
and is on the Shcncottah-Quilou-Trivandrum 
branch of the South Indian llaiiway. Vessels 
anchor about ^ rniics from the shore and a 
railway siding runs up to the landing place. 

The ciiicf exports are coconut oil, coir mats, 
timber, and li»h, but the foreign trade is 
infaignihcatit. 

SURAT 

Surat is situated 14 miles from the sea with 
which it is connected by a river negotiable 
only by small country craft. Surat w^as one of 
the earliest and most important of the East 
India Company’s factories, and its trade was 
very considerable in agricultui'al produce and 
cotton, the value of whicJi was estimated in 
3 801 at over bi ,000,000. A hundred years 
later this total had contracted to £200,000 
and in the last fifteen years the decrease has 
bean even more marked, most of the trade 
being now transferred to Bombay owing to the 
Unking up of the two ports by the Bomlay, 
Baroda ami Central India lUilway. 

TEIXICHERRT ■ j 

TcillelieiTy is sitnate<l on the Calicut-Mangalore 
extension of the Honth Indian Kailway and -is 
about 04 miles south of Mangalore and 14 miles 
south of Cannanore a town of about the same 
size with much smaller foreign trade. 

Steamers whicii anchor about two miles off the 
shore can work at TcUiclmrry even during the 
monsoon when all the other Ports on the Coast 
are closed, owing to the natwal backwater 
provided by the rocky {ipproaches to the Port. 


Facilithis for lamlijig und whipping of E-urgo are 
provided. There is a pier with 4 one-ton cranes 
and one live tons <Tane. wharf wail (jxtending to 
nearly 000 feet on either side of the pier. 

The principal exports are coffee and pepper 
brought, down from interior areas coiiueoted with 
roads, copra, cocoanuts, sandalwood, tea, ginger, 
timber, roscw'ood and chief imports are grains 
and pulses, salt, kerosene oil, picce-good.s, 
metals and glasswarii. 

Port dues : Steamers foreign 4 annas ; coa.sters 
4 annus for w e.stern group for 30 days; sailing ship 
2 anna.s 2 )er ton for 60 days at a Port, landing 
or siiip 2 ‘>ing dues varying as per commodities. 

TUTICORIN 

Tuticorin, an important port of Houtheru 
India, is situateil near the .southern edge of tiie 
(.bromandel Cou.st. It has the largest trade in 
South India next to Madras and Coithiu, The 
Port is open all through blio year and ships have 
to anchor in oi)eii roadstead 5 to 6 miles off the 
shore. Hare Island upon which the lightJmuso 
is situated afFord.s considerable protection to 
lighters and other craft used for landing and 
.sh4)ping and the work is. seldom interrupted by 
bad weather. The X^mt commands a very lui'ge 
import and exjjort trade and is a direct link to 
Colombo, other coastal ports in India and 
foreign iwrts. 

The chief articles of export are cotton, scjuia 
leaves, onions, chilUe.s and Ijvtj.stock. The South 
Indian Kailway runs along side the landing 
and shipping wharves from which goods can he 
transhippted to launches and lighters. 

The port has an area of 15.7 ucre.s. 

Vessels anchor in open roadstead 5 or 6 miles 
from i-hore. ’J'iiere is a boat channel 400' wici(‘ 
froiri shoi'o to deep water with depth of ll'-O" 
L.W.O.S.'Xk T’or handling the cargo from cargo 
boats, tliere are six piers of lenglits 315', 478', 
138', 288' 328" and 255'. Cargoes up to 5 tons 
can t>e handled by cranes. 

The port is safe for ships all through the year. 
There are two lighthouHcs one at Hare Island and 
the other at Devil’s point. The light at Hare 
Island is an Aga white light 1 second, eclipse 0 
seconds, visibility 14 miles and candle pow'er 1,000 

"Rritirth dflndlpxj Thp licrht. at TVm.'il’u TkrOTi+ .. 


Landing and shipping dues of Bs. 0-11-3 per 
ton are charged generally. Foreign stca mars — 3 
annas per ton; coasting steamers— 2 annas per 
ton ; sailing vessels— 1 anna per ton. 

The Income and expenditure as per the 
Administration Beport for 1045-40 were Bs. 
5,31,873 and Bs. 3,10,010 re.spectively. 

The Port stands second in rank among minor 
ports and third in the Province. 

A total 1,48,013 tons of good.s w’ere imported 
in 1045-46; the chief imports being grains, coal 
cotton and machinery, 1,30,078 tons of goods were 
exported in 1045-46, the princi^Jal exports being 
onions, chillies, cotton, yarn, fibtaq senna and .salt 

The Port is administered bv a Board of 
thirteen trustee.^. 

Ohmrmafi, Pori Triist.^T. S. Dhanaraj, B.A.; 
Pori OMcer and Sec^Mry.tind Traffic Manager, 
Port Trust, — W. A. Dow Saiater. 
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rT*«IfFj gra'ltial evolut Ion of f lie present 
I financial urgani?atiou of India is in many 
respect, ■3 a rejection of her const Itutional 
development. In tlip earliest days of British 
rule, the Provineeu, and espceialiy the older 
Presidencies, were for all x^raciical purposes 
independent of the central goverameut and res- 
ponsible only to The authority sitting in London, 
After the niiddlo of the nineteenth century the 
proces,s was reversed, and the Government of indla 
became all-poweifiil, controlling the Provinces 
down to the smallest items of their expenditure. 
This centrallmtioa reached ife highest point 
during tlie long Viceroyalty of Lord Vurxon, who 
was so jealous of his auprenie authority tiiat he 
sought to deprive tlie Presidency Governors of 
their right to correspond direct wdth the Secretary 
ofHtatt^for India, This system was found to be 
too top-heavy in the days of his successors, and 
a continuous process of devolution set in. In the 
matter of finance the measures tciok the form of] 
long-term ** contracts ’* with tiie Provincial 
Governments, and later in tlie assignment of 
definite heads of revenues to the Provincial 
Governments, thus removing the dual authority 
and responsibility w'hicii had ciogged progress. 
A much clearer cut was made when the reform 
scheme embodied in the Government of India Act 
of 1919 was passed. Here, for all practical 
reasons, Provincial finance was entirely separated 
from the finances of the Government of India. 
The system of provincial contributions to the 
centre disappeared for the first time from the 
Budget in 1928-29. 


still leave some Provinces, in. ..deficit ^ and 
to right their finances the Committee suggisted 
spreading th® charge over th® other Provltiee* 
by giving them bach less of the Income-tax | ro* 

ceeds than they were entitled too. 


Federal Finance Committee 

The financial organisation was again reviewed 
in 1931 as part of the work of the Bound 
Table Conference. A sub-committee of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the Chainuanship of Lord Feel to examine 
' the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub-committee's report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis, A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Bustace i-'ercy as Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the teat of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Feel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme. 

In the course of their report the Federal 
Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit. Therefore the I'ee! Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income-tax 
estimated to be attributable to it. But in 
view of the incompiete data on which the 
estimates we, re made, a special review was held 
to be necessary at the time federation Is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages. 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 


India, in common, with other countries of the 
world, felt the full impact of the ecoTiomic blizzard 
which began in 1930 and .attained its maximum 
the following year. The net result from the 
view point of the Government of India was the 


Mepoirl 

A necessary preiado to the iiitfwiitctlon of 
the ConstittttfonaMkformS' was an investigation 
.of their safety in the light r/f the linanciei situa- 
tion a.ad prospects of iiid.Ia, The investigation 
was carried out by S.ir Otto Nfeinever whose 
report was published in April 1938. The 
Report proposed Immediate financial asshdatico 
from the beginning of provincial autonomy' to ■ 
certain provinces partly in the form . of-emsh .:. 
subventions, partly in the ■form of cancallB-;:. 
fcion of the net debt incurred previous to April 
t, 1930, and partly in the form of. distribotion ' . 
to the jute growing provinces of a further 
12i per cent, of the jute tax. 

Annual cash subventions are as follows! 
To the U. P. Bs. 25 lakhs for 0 years only, 
to Assam Bs. 30 lakhs, to OriSfta Ba. 40 lakhi, ... 
to the F. Province Ba. 100 lakhs (Bub- 

ject to reconsideration after 3 years), and 
to Sind Bb, 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages 
after 10 years. 

The total approximate annual relief in lakiis 
aimed at by Sir Otto Mlemeyer is as foilows:-- : : ' 
Bengal 75, Bihar 25, C.P. 15, Assam 43, 

Province 110, Orissa 60, Sind 105, and CJ. P. 25, 
extra recurrent cost to the Centre Ks. 192 lakhs. 

Orissa Is to get a further nou-recurrent grant 
of lls. 19 lakhs and Sind of Bs. 5 lakhs by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 
the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 
subject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act. The Centre is to distribute the income-tax 
to the provinces so that finally 60 per cent, 
of the distributable total has been relinquished 
In the intermediate five years, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the Centre, together with any contribution 
from the Hallways, aggregates IS crores. 

As regards the provincial a hare of the proceeds 
from Income-tax, Sir Otto Niemeyer recom- 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, while the other half should be 
distributed among the provinces on the following 
percentage division i—Madras 15, liomhay 20, 
Bengal 2b,TJ. P.'M, Punfab S. Bihar 10, C. E 
5,. Assam % '^E l^rovlnce 1, Oriwa 2 

and. Sind 2. 

Sir Otto Hiemeyer suggested that the Centre 
would not be In a position to distribute any 
part of income-tax proceeds for tiie first five 
years from the beginning of provincial antouotny 
but that it might be in a position to distribute 
some of'bhe. proceeds, ..though not necf^ssarlJy 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy. But tids, he 
said, largely depended on the financial conitiUon 
of the railways and tineir ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues. 

HECEHT INDIAN FINANCE; 

Introduction in 1931 of two budgets, the ordinary 
budget in the spring and a supplementary budget 
cotttainlnng fresh taxation propohiala in Sep- 
tember. In the Mlow.lBg .two' .years, there was 
no ciiange; but ia I9a4«35 the need for Improving , ' 
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..rc-ue fiv 1,53 laMaa was feitj.’ Tiie 
ai» excise duty on sugar, a 
hi I, Ur import duty on silver by Q-s. 2^ to 
r. uunre wA tlio aboiition of the export 
ipit V 0,1 law hiaes. baud itiL' over half the proceeds 
(>r H.e iA.) e.-pf'i't duty to the jute producing 
jino’HiCf-, aitf! tlio levy of an excise duty on 

In I oij.vnn budu’ct tUc, estimated surplus of Rs. 
I i UaU'U • o av < ujHi for lowei ing the sliver duty to 
;i, aU'dU ion of export d nty on raw skins, resto- 
rat Ion of the eincryency cuts hi pay and reduction 
In suix'haru'cs on ineoiiie*tas, leaving a nominal 
Mii niuH of d Jaklift. Further improvement in 
tho'lniaiKjPH lu'lped the Government of India in 
:iu:je-;{7 to cut the surcharges by half, to abolish 
Hit' incume-tax on incomes below Rs. 2,000 and 
io raise tiie VTudd; of the one anna letter from 
half l'> one toia and to adopt a scale of an addi- 
rionnl half anna for every additional tola. 

Tile imponf luent in liiiances proved short- 
ji\ed and the 1 037-38 budget, estimating a 
pro'^pettive deficit of Es. 1,58 lakhs owing to 
trade depression after transferring Rs. 1,84 lakhs 
froju i.hc revenuo reserved fund, forced an 
increase in the sugar duties on a graduated scale 
import and excise duties from as. 2 to as. 3 per 
(Hincft, and in postal rates. 

Tlio budget of 1 038-80 preserved the etatns quo 
in re,gard to taxation but provided for finance 
for the inauguration of provincial autonomy. 

Second World War 

On the basis of the maintenance of existing 
taxation and the adoption of the new system of 
income-tax embodied in the Income-Tax (Amend- 
ment) Act of 31)39 and the “slab system” ofj 
assessment, tlie budget for 1039-40 estimated a 1 
revenue of Rs. 82,15 lakhs and an expenditure of 
Rs. 82,65 Jakhs. To meet the prospective ' 
deficit, import duty on raw' cotton was doubled to 
ofie anna per Ib. From then on the growing 
need fur linancing war expenditure and counter- 
acting inilatioii became the key-note of Govern- 
mont’a taxation policy. The first measure was 
an excess profits tax to provide for an impost of i 
50 per cent, on abnormal war profits above 
Rs. 30,000. For the same year (1040-41) petrol 
duty was raised by as, 2 per gallon and the excise 
duty on sugar from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 with a corres- 
pond lug increase in import duty on sugar. The 
supplementary budget of November 1940 
imposed a surcharge of 25 per cent, on all taxes 
on income and an increase in postal rates and 
telegram and telephone charges. The 1941-42 
budget raised the E.P.T. from 50 per cent, to 
663 pw cent, and the surcharges on income-tax 
and aupor-tax from 25 per cent, to 33 J per cent. , 


Other proposals covered a 100 per cent, increusu 
ill match duty, an increase in import duty on 
artificial siik yarn and tiiread by as. 2 to as. 5 per : 
lb. and an excise duty on pneumatic tyres and 
tubes. . . ■ ■ ■ 

The intensification of the tempo of the war in 
1942-43 necessitated a further increase of 16§ per 
cent, in surcharge on taxation of incomes, a 
levy of 20 per cent, surcharge on import duties 
excepting cotton, petrol and salt, a 25 per cent, 
increase in petrol tax and a rise in post and 
telegram rates. In the following year the sur- 
charges on taxation of income were raised to 
66 per cent, and were applied uniformly over all 
levels of incomes. 

The budget for 1944-45 placed the revenue 
deficit at Rs. 78,21 lakhs ahno.st equally to the 

f re- war revenue. The Finance Member, Sir 
ereiny Raismaii, therefore, introduced (1) the 
system of advance payments of tax on incomes 
from which tax was not deducted at source and 
(2) the increase in compulsory deposit from 
1/5 of the E.P.T. to 19/64 of the tax, and (3) 
a rise in the scale of income-tax and surcharges 
on tobacco and spirits under customs duties, and 
(4) brought betelnuts, coffee and tea under 
Central Excise besides raising the excise duty on 
tobacco. The latter duty was further raised in 
the following year along with an increase in the 
rate for postal parcels from as. 6 for the first 40 
tolas and as. 4 for every 40 tolas thereafter to a 
uniform basis of as.6 for every 40 tolas, an inci'ease 
in the surcharge on telephone rentals from ^ to 
on trunk calls fees from 20 per cent, to 40 per 
cent., and on telegrams by one anna for ordinary 
and two annas for express ones. A feature of : 
the budget was the recognition of the practice 
prevailing abroad of dilferentiating betw’eeii 
earned and unearned incomes. 

War-Time Bwdfeefs 

To understand the implications of the change 
in the w'artime finance, it may be noted, that (a) 
the aggregate war expenditure in India, including 
recoverable w^'ar expenditure during the period 
1939-40 to 1945-46 came to Rs, 3,484 crores, 
India’s share being Rs. 1,744 crores or about 50 
per (icnt. and (b) that the ovei'-all Governmental 
outlay (war and civil expenditure) amounted to 
Rs. 3,996 crores of w'hich Rs. 1,402 crores or 37 
per cent, was met out of revenuo, the balance ' 
being partly reflected in the accumulation of 
sterling balance® and partly in the form of an 
addition to India’s public debt which increased 
by Rs. 1,077 crores. The following table gives an 
idea of the change brought about by the war in 
India’s public revenue, expenditure and debt 
between 1938-39 and 1945-46 ; — 

(Rs. in Crores) 



1938-39 

1944-45 

1945-46 


84 ‘62 

335-57 

860-67 


86-15 

496-71 

484-57 

, . 

-0-63 

-161-14 

—128-90 

• ' 

85-15 

970-38 

894-20 


' 38-97 

101-22 

124-84 

• » 

46-18 

. 468-32 

895-82 

.. 


410-84 

874*64 


I--«Ceatral Goveiumsnt Budget : 

Revenue * 

Expenditure 

E^cit 

II— Total Governmental Outlay 

A. On India’s Account : 

it) Civil Expenditure , . 

(ii) defence Expenditure 

B. Rt«oTfer»blfe ‘War Ixpendlttire 
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•Central Governmeat Debt at the end of year — 

(i) Sterling Loany; 

(ii) Ilnpee loans 

(ni) Small Savings 

(iv) Treasury Bills and Ways and Means 

Advances , . 

(y) Total Interesting Bearing Advances, 
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ill 3 tot«l riU-e on life insurance _ coat* 
|.»iiu!Cb ii;u been reduced from 5 annas 3 pies to 
0 anaas, 

OtEer Concessions 

Oih:;r C')ncc3vioii& included (1) the reduction 
of lor; yaio oa the second slab of income of 
Its ri.r.ini from i.'i pies to 12 pies and the rate 
oa Oui Oiird sii'ib of Its. o,UOt)from 2 annas 1 pie 
Ivj 2 and (2) the raising of the earned 

lucoaic aiiowaace from one-tenth of the earned 
income, (subject to a maximum of Es, 2,000) 
to oaodifrii (subject to a maximum of Es. 4,000). 
Siiuliarly in the Super Tax range there -will be 
u'iderential treatment- in favour of earned income 
;it tJje rate of 1 anna in the rupee between 
Es. 2r),0'J[J and Rs. 2 lakhs and of | anna between 
Its. 2 lakhs and Es. 5 lakhs. 

I'lidcr indirect taxation, the duty on kerosene 
oil UMS reduced by nine pie.s from 4 annas 6 
}fic.i to 3 annas 9 pies per imperial gallon, and 
oil motor spirit from IS annas to 12 annas per 
imperial gallon, the latter as an incentive to 
Increased "motor transport. 

The following further concessions estimated 
to cost Es. 5*12 crores to the" Central Exchequer 
wore announced by the Finance Member during 
the course of cUsciission on the Budget : (1) 
reduction in the duty on kerosene by an anna 
and half instead of only 9 pies as was originally 
proposed, (2) reduction in the excise duty on 
betel nuts from two annas to one anna per Ib,, 
(3) reduction by 6 pies of the increase in the 
customs duty on betel nuts originally proposed in 
the budget and (4) reduction in the duty on 
cinematographs film (not exposed) from 6 piesi 
per linear foot as originally proposed to 3 pies. 
Other concessions announced were a reduction 
in the price of a match-box from 9 pies to 6 pies 
and a similar reduction in the price of a post- 
card from 9 pies to 6 pies to come into force 
respectively from August 1 and July 1, 1949. 

Eeductions in expenditure arising from the 
cuts by the Legislative Assembly amounted to 
Es, 93*34 lakhs on revenue account and Es. 3*46 
croros under capital disbursements. In conse- 
ciuenoo of the changes in taxation and expendx* 
ture, the deficit of Es. 44*06 crores for 1946-47 
was expected to move up by Es. 4*19 crores to 
Es. 48*25 crores, with revenue at Es. 341*87 
crores and expenditure at Es. 390*12 crores. 

An innovation in the budget was the presenta- 
tion of a Capital Budget separately from the 
Eeveauo Budget. 


the levy of fresh imposts, wt-re based uot iu(*i’eiy 
on finamcia,! considerations but the need to 
achieve certain social objectives the chief of which 
was the reduction as fiir as possible of the glaring 
disparities of income between the classes and the 
masses. Proposals to afford relief to the lower 
income groups included the abolition with effect 
from 1st April, 1947 of the salt duty, involving a 
net^loss to revenue of Es. 8.25 crores, and the 
raising of the minimum exemption limit 
in respect of Tax on Incomes from Ea. 
2,000 to Es. 2,500, involving a loss of 
Es. 25 lakhs. In vie^v of the loss to reve- 
nue on account of these tw'o measures, 
the deficit of Es. 48.46 crores estimated on the 
basis of existing taxation would be increased to 
Es, 56.96 crores (excluding any additional 
expenditure that may be incurred in giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Central Pay 
Commission). Of this gap, about Es. 40 crores 
(apart from Es. 4 crores which would go to the 
provinces as their share) w-'as proposed to be met 
by additional taxation as shown below' : — 

Estimated yield. 

. Crores 

1. A special Income Tax of 25 per Es. 
cent, on business profits exceeding 

Es. 1 lakh ' 30*00 

2. A graduated tax on eajiital gains ex- 
ceeding Es. 5,000 made in recent years 

from the disposal of capital assets . . 3*50 

3. X. change in the scale of super tax so 
as to reach the maximum of 1 0| annas 
in the rupee at Es. 1*.2 lakhs for 
unearned income and at Es. 1 * 5 lakhs 

for earned income .. .. .. 2*50 

4. Doubling of the rate of Corporation 
Tax to 2 annas 


The 1947.48 Budget 

The budget estimates for 1947-48 placed 
expenditure at E.s. 327.88 crores as against the 
revised estimate of Es, 381.48 crores for the 
preceding year and B.s. 484.57 crores being the 
actual for 1945-46. The revenue, on the other 

■ hamd, was placed at Es. 279.42 crores on the 
ia of exi ting taxation as compared with 
336.19 crores In the revised estimates for the 
preceding year and Es. 360.67 crores in the actual 

In his budget speech, the Finance Member 
started that the proposals he was making, whether 
of eAmng taxatlaa''pr' 


5. An increase in the e.xport duty on 
tea from 2 annas per lb. to 4 annas . . 

6. A further tightening up of tine 
Dividend Tax imposed last year 


4*00 


4 *00 


EIL 


The reports of the Select Committee on the 
bills relating to business profits tax suggested 
inter alia nn abatement of five per cent, of the 
capital at charge in the case of non-dhector 
controlled companies or Es. 1 lakh or whichever 
is greater and a similar abatement of six per cent. 
In the case of director-controlled companies and 
also for the raising of the exemption limit in the 
ease of Hindu undivided families as w'eil as 
partnership firms. As regards the capital gains 
tax, the Committee recommended for the raising 
of the exemption limit from Es. 5,000 to Es". 
15,000 and for the fixation of the rate of tax at 
one anna in the rupee on the whole of Capifcil 
gains up to Es. 50,000, rising by stages upto a 
rate of as. 5 in the rupee on the whole amount of 
capital gains exceeding Es. 10 lakhs. 

Further concessions were given in the final 
acts including (a) a reduction in the rate of 
business profits tax from 25 per cent, under the 
original proposal to 16| per cent, (b) the fixation 
of a uniform abatement at six per cent., of the 
capital at charge or Es. l lakh or whichever is 
greater in place of the different criteria for 
companies and (c) the exemption from the 
capital gains tax of gains from personal effects. 
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and Bs. 250 crores in the budget estimates for Rs. 2,108.82 crhres from ,Kb. 2 t}0O.iJ5 crorrt at 
1046*47. The small savings movement was the end of 1946-46. The sfedtng debt showra a 
also to be pursued more vigorously. ^ slight decline from B.k. 6S.70 crores at the cm! of 
Referring to the financial aspect of post-war 1645-46 to Rs. 59,06 crores nuade ef {oarip 
planning the Binanee Member stated that the amounting to Rg. 55.44 croreg and BthU'v brnd- 
latest estimate showed that the total resources RS' 3.62 crores. 

of the centre, including borrowing, in the first According to the Kxplnnatorv 5Xt'morandmo 
qdiKiueniiium for purposes of reconstruction on the Central Government bndgeUur l 9 f 7 - 4 ^. 
woiiirl fail substantially below Bs. 1,000 crores the total interest- bearing obliialim's of tlo‘ 
estimated by Government in 1944-45. Government of India ijicrcaBcd by li... 1,176 

- » , crores from Bs. 1,206 crores at the end uf 1 

FwWlC IJcbt to Rs. 2,282 crores at the end of 1 940-4 revS sefi ). 

With a author reduction in war-time oxpeudi- of 
tiue and increased efforts towards minimising the tho^b»lfli»f*es ui 

gap between government revenue and expendi- Snll^ JlJfy ^ ’I'Ah V,.! , 

tiire, there was a comparatively smaller addition Income-Tax fhl 

to the rupee debt of the Central Government in total r^ufar 

1946-47 than in the preceding year ; the increase S Rs ^022 th^ S /r loh vIm^ 

in the debt amounted to Rs. 203 crores against la oomoMcd witifpV V I ’ar rri^i r 

Bs. 366 crores in 1945-46. The market bfirrow- JuaSTccordin^^^^^ 1 hr^bnS " t 

ings during the year amounted to E,8. 112 exnLted toainbimr R% ‘M S'fm 

which, however, fell short of the figure for long- of 1947 48 ^ ^ Bs.-d-bJ croii...at tlic uid 

term borrowing of Rs. 250 crores envisaged in . ■ . . ^ , 

the budget for 1946-47 owing to preoccupation 

of Government with the conversion operations of crores at the uid of 1946- 

the 3i per cent, non-terminable loans, the pre- 47,te assets of the Go vcrmuoiit of India aggro- 
valence of disturbed conditions over a wide part l,ap crores compiihing (3) tue ciiphai 

of the country particularly towards the latter Railways, Bs. &08 erore-, (li the 

part of the year, and the emergence of stringent depart- 

conditions in the money market. Sa+i! 

States, etc. Rs. 122 crores, (3) tiie deJit from 
An important feature of the current year’s Burma, Bs. 48 crores, (4) the deposits with Ilia 


Revised 

Bstimatcfci 

1946-47 


Accounts 

1945-46 


Revenue — 

Customs 

Central Excise Duties 

Corporation Tax 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 

Salt - . . 

Opium 

Intoest 

Civil Administration 

Currency and Mint . . ... 
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Gcoi^/a! StalemcBt of the Esveiiu© and Expeiiditare— t'owid. 


(In laklis of Bupees.) 

.Bstiiaates, Estimates, 

1946-47 1947-48 


ilvii \\-orks 

Rweipts frm)) States 
otlier 5is< mrers of Revenue 
J’osts awl TcieHi'apliH r— 

Kat. (iuiitfibatiun 
KaOways-— Ket 

IM fitsarn of lucome-tax revc 
to provinces 


Total Hemwe 
Deficit 


I'l.rpendlfai'e-- 

Direcfc iJi'mauds on tli<‘ llevemic 

irri5?atioii. Erubaukments, etc 

j)c.bt Services . , . * ... 

Currency and Mint 

'Civil WoriiB ... ■ 

liefence Services Eefe 

Stisccllaneoiis 

Contributions and Mis(udiaiieous Adjustments 
between Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Civil Adtbhiisirationsj Extraordinary Payments, 

j . 

Total Bzpcmlliure chapjed to Revemic . . 


JSote : The biidgft estimates for 1947-48 do not take into accuuni the taxation i)roposaIs. 


Receipts and Disbursements of the Government of India under Capital Heads 

(In lakhs of Eupees.) 


Budget 

3946-47 


Budget 

194748 


Hew .LoatiH 
Treasury Bill's 

.Special Floating Loaa.s 

Small Savings 

Other Unfunded Debt 

Hallway J depreciation. Fund 

Railway Keserve Fund 

liailway Betterment T*und 
P. & T. Eenewals Eeserve Fund 

Other Eeserve Fund 

Aigropriatlon for Eedaction or Avoidance of 

E, P. T, and Income-tax Deposits 

Discount Sinking funds . . 

Payment by Reserve Bank for Rupee coin- . . 
Eepayment of Loans by Provinces 
Other Deposits and Advances . . 


Defit<jit on Capital Account 


(irmd Total 
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Receipts and Disbmsemenle ofthe Gcvernment oJIndia under Capital Head, ( V/rf,/. 

' ' ■ ' ' ' ''CiJvJakhB rrf. 


Budget . ■ i 
1946-47 ! 


Msbiii'sements — 

Capital Outlat! ; 

.Railways 

Vizagapatam Port, 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Tiidiistriui D(‘veIopment. . . 

Aviation 

('arrency 

Chdi Works 

Commutation of Pensions 
Payment to Eetrenched Personnel 
Defence Capital Outlay . . 

Grants to Provinces for Development 
Other Civil Heads 
Discharge of Permanent Debt . . 
Advances to Provincial Governments 
Other Loans and Advances (Net) 


Surplus on Capital Account 


Grand Total 


AUGUST IS, 1947 General Statement of the Eeveni 

following the political division of the country penditure of the India . i DomS 

on August 15, 1947, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, (lis. ii 

ftfst Finance ilinister of the Dominion of India ihidgid 

presented the budget for the period August 15, 

1947 to March 31, 1948 to the Constituent 

Assembly (Legislative). He announced: (1) For A'ty it 

the present both the Dominions will continue the Excise Duties 

existing taxes and duties, (2) Till the end of . 'fi 

September 1948, the two Dominions will remain other tJian 

under a common currency system managed by * * • • • ■ 

tlie .Reserve Bank, although from April 1 next 

Pakistan will have its own over-printed notes and 

coin, (3) The initial liability for the onststanding 

loans, guarantees, and dnancial obligations of 

the late Central Government at the time of the * 

partition and for the pensions chargeable to it ‘ ' ' ’ * 

has been placed by law on the Indian Dominion StSi ,*«« 

subject to an equitable contribution from Pakis- 

tan, (4) The net deftcit on revenue account, with 

arevenueofRs. 171.15 crores and a revenue ex- 

penditure of .Rs. 197.39 crores in the period cover- "iis^^elianeous 

cd by these estimates will be .Es. 26.24 crores; Total Revenue 

but the final figure may be liigher, (5) The Deficit 

expenditure estimates include Rs. 22 crores for ' it + i 

the evacuation and relief of refugees and inflated 

defenceexpenditure, (6) The existing exjjort duty , 

of three per cent, on cotton cloth and yam will Rcunae . . 

be replaced by a duty of as. 4 per square yard 

on cotton cloth and as. 6 a lb. on cotton yam. art! ItoiSrtmtion ! ! !; 

“This is the eighth consecutive deficit budget'* Currency and Mint 

said the Finance Minister, presenting the esti- Civil Works 

mates. He added : “I do not wish in anyway to Miscellaneous 

minimise our present difficulties but once we reach Defence Services 

fairly normal conditions, we should be able Contributions and Miscellaneous Ad- 

to balance the budget. It will be too optimistic justmettts between Central and 

to expect normal conditions for the next year." Provincial Governments , . ■ . . 

He also assured the Assembly that it . Extraordinary Items 
has not been the intention of Government 

to so arrange its taxation policy as to stifle Total Expenditure from 

the growth of industries in tlie country* Revenue. 
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10,00 

15,64 


5,00 


Gi'iMrol SfaleTOeiit of tlie Capital Eoceipta and 
Disbursements of tli® Central Govornment 

(lis. in lakhs) 
.Budget Estiniates, 

: ■ 1947-48 

■Memi'jda — ■ 

Capita! AccountH nut nip| from the 
lie vein, le ....... ■ . . ■ — 

ypi'i I ui ne lit 1 ) . bt ( IS et) 

l‘■luatin^| .Debt (Net) 

r utmu led Debt (JSot) 

Depredaliun and other llcservo 

Biiricls (iSet) 

Approitriiiciou for iieductiou or 
Avindance of Debt (Net) . . 

Oih<‘r Dejtu.sit Tninsactioiis (Net) . . 

Loans and Atlvariees by the Central 
(iovernirient (Net) . . .. .. — 

ll’otai Capital Bevenne . . 30,04 

Dclleii on Capital Aecoimt . . 1,34,83 

Total .. 1,65,47 

J)isbHnenicnU — 

Capiial Accounts not Met pom 
Rfceuue 

Itiuhvay Capital 17,68 

Posts and Telegraphs . . , . . . 2,69 

Jiidnstrial Developments . . . , 5,31 

Civil Aviation 1,59 

Civil Works 3,67 

Schemes of State Trading , , . , 2,33 

t, I rants to Frovinciul Governments 

for Development 20,39 

Other Items 2,98 

H’otal Capital Arcount 56,59 

.Permanent Debt (Net) . . . . 19,63 

Floating Debt (Net) — 

Unfunded Debt (Net) . . . . — 

Depreciation and other Keserve 
Funds (Net).. .. .. .. 9,98 

Appropriation for Iieductiou or 
Avoidance of Debt (Net) . , .. — 

Other Deposit Transactions (Net) .. 51,53 

Loams and Advances by the Central . 

Oovermnent (Net) 27,74 

Total Capital Disbursements. 1,65,47 

General Statement of the Receipts and Dis** 
bursements of the Central Government 
(Us. in lakhs) 

— 

Jievenue Surplus — 

Surplus on Capital Account . . . . — 

Miscellaneous Depo.sits and Advances 


(Net) 

Uernittances (Net) 


1,69 
75 , 


Total Receipts , 
Dpeiiing Balance . . 


. 2,44 

3,10,40 


Total 

DiibunmmntS'^ 

Eevanue Deficit 

Deficit on Capital Account . , 

Total Disbursementa 
Closing Balance 

. Total 


3,12,84 


24,59 

1,34,83 


1 . 59.42 

1 . 63.42 


3,12,84 


LAND REVENUE 

The principle underlying the land revenue 
system in the sub-continent has been from 
time immeniorifll on the basis that government 
is the Supremo Landlord and the revenue 
derived from land is by way of rent. Tire 
ofiicial term for the method of collection is 
“Settlement". These are of three types. 
The permanent Zamindari System is mainly 
found in the Bengal area, Bihar, the IJ. 
P. and papts of Madras and covers roughly 
an area of 120 million acres equivalent to 19 per 
cent, of the total agricultural area of the two 
Dominions. In the second group are the tem- 
porarily settled Zamiiidars such Aialguzarl, 
Mahanvari. K/ioti, Naevadarii Bhagdari, Inami 
and Taluqdari. These are found mostly in thie 
C.P. tire Punjab area, Sind and parts of the U.P 
the Bengal area and Bombay covering about :J0 
per cent, of the area of the two Dondiiions. The 
remaining 51 per cent, or approximately 2S5 
million a’cres are under the myatwari system 
covering parts of Bombay and most parts of 
Madras, Bcrar, Sind, Assam and the Punjab area. 

The Governments of E. Bengal, W. Bengal, 
Bihar and the United Provinces have accepted on 
principle tlmt the Zamindari system slioiild be 
abolished. The Government of Madras have 
also moved in that direction. The U.P. Govern- 
ment have fixed the compensation at sis times 
the annual income of the property. The C.P, 
Government have adopted legislation for the 
abolition of the Malguzari system. The Bill to 
amend the Xhoti Settlement Act, 1880, which 
became law in the Bombay Province in 1946, 
lays down that the Xhoti villages will lapse to 
Government in tlie event of the co-sharers 
concerned failing to nominate a managing Xhoti 
for two successive years. Towards the end of 
1946, the Bombay Fragmentation (Prevention) : 
and Consolidation of Holdings Bill was published 
for eliciting public opinion. The Bill seeks to 
prevent fragmentation and to achieve consolida- 
tion of scattered holdings and has now become 
[Law. 

INCIDENCE OF THE REVENUE 

The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Fernianent 
Settlement in the old undivided Bengal Govern- 
ment derive rather less than £3,000,000 from a 
total rental estimated at £12,000,000. Under 
Temporary Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental 
In the case of Zemindari\&uA may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 85 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Rpotwari 
tracts it is impossible- to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government's share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. 

About sixty years ago, the Government of 
India were invited in an infiaentially signed 
memorial to fix one-fifth of the gross produce 
as the maximum Government demand. In 
reply to this memorial and other lepxusenta- 
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the GoYemmeiit of ladia to interfere by leglgjatioii to protect the Inter- 

CttfMn being Vieeroy) Issued a desolation eats of the tenants againat oppreitioo the 
in defence of their Land Eeveniw iPolicy, hands of the landlords ; (lli Jn Mmtwmi tracts 
lo it was stated that under the existing the policy of long-term settlements Is belsfi 
practice the Government is already taking extended, and the proceedings Jn connectloB 
muehless in revenue than It is now Invited to with new settlement® simpllfted and clieap- 
esact and “ the average /ate Is everywhere ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as » wlioir 
mi the down grade/* This Eesoiutioa, to- is neither immoderate nor bardeasome ; (li 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov over-assessment is not, as alleged, a geaerti 
emments on which It was based, was published or widespread source of poverty, and it eawmt 
as a volume; it is sttfi the authoritative expo- fairly be regarded as a contrihmwy ewse ol 
sition of the principles controlling the I^nd famine. At the same time the tiovemment 
•Revenue policy of the Government of India, laid down as principles for future guidance-- 
In a series of propositions claimed to be («) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
psiabiished by this Resolution the following occur, to be imposed progressively and grad- 
jtoiuts are noted : — (1) In Zemindari tracts ually, and not per ialtum ; (h) greater eiastl- 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
Goyemraent's policy, and the standard of 60 (remissions being allowed according to seasoimi 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed i variations and the circumstances of th*' 
from on the .side of deficiency than excess ; i people ; (c) a more general resort to reduction 
{2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate { of assessments In cases of local deterioration, 

EXCISE 

The Excise revenue in the sub-contiiie-fit can be lowering the price of a match-box from 9 piiis 
classified into tiivo divisions — one derived from to 6 pies. 

the Central Excise Duties and belonging to the The provimdal excise revenue in t he suh-f onti- 

Central Government's finance and the other nent is derived from the manufacture and sale of 
derived from the manufacture and sale of ijatoxlcating liquors, hemp drug®, toddy and 
intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. The percentage of excise to total 
opium. The latter is a provincial revenue, revenues of the provincial Government iucreased 
The revenue from tha Central Excise Duties from 16-0 to 24-5 between 1938-30 and 
has increased by six times during the past decade. Since then, how’ever, exci»e reveiuic has Iwoii 
As against a comparatively small revenue pushed into the background by the prohibition 
of Es. 7,66 lakhs in 1987-38 and Its. 12,79 policy of the provincial goveriuBcnts. The 
lakhs in 1942-43, the actuals for 1945-46 totalled budget estimates for 1948-49 loreshadowcd a lo.-ts 
Es. 46,36 lakhs. The budget for 1947-48 of over Es. 9 crorcs in revenue of which Eh, 8.41 
estimated the revenue at ils. 40,98 lakhs. These crores would be in Madra.s, Ils. 60 lakhs in the 
duties are at. present levied on motor spirit, United Provinces and Rs. 37 lakhs in O.F. d' 
kerosene, sugar, matches, steel ingots, tyres, Berar. 
tobacco, vegetable product, betel-nut, coffee, tea PROHIBITION 

and coal cess. After the introduction of provincial autonomy 

The Budget of the Government of India for In April 1937, it became the avowed policy 
19.t4.46 brought in force important changes In of all provincial Governments to discourage 
. the field of Central Excises. It raised the rates consumption of alcoholic beverages ; but 
of duty on unmanufactured tobacco and on fhe Congress administrations which held omce 
cigars and cheroots and included in the Central i® seven provinces until September 1939 
Excise Tarifi betel-nuts, coffee and tea. furtlier and, before they resigned, adopted 

, , , . . , i .t. X t au active policy of enforcing prohibition within a 

A further- change in respect of tobacco was period of years. The measures taken by them 
proposed in the foHowing year. Accordingly, Varied from province to province, but generaliy 
the highest class of flue-cured^ tobacco in the speaking, they took the form of declaring certain 
excise tariff was sub-divided ii^o three areas, either urban or rural, *‘<lry‘' and banning 
subjected to a duty of Es./-8, Es.S or Es.S-8 the production, sale and consumption of liquor 
per ib., according as it was intended for use within those areas. Thus in Madras four . 
in manufactiu'xng cigarettes containing more assfcrlcts were declared « dry a special excise 
than 60 per cent, more than 40 but not more regime was set up and active steps were taken to 
than 60 x)er cent, or more than 20 but not wean the people from the use of liquor. In the 
more than 40 per cent, by weight of imported united Frovinces, Bihar, Orissa, the Gentral 
tobacco. In order to avoid double incidence, provinces, Sind and Assam similar steps were 
some of the provincial governments reached taken to prevent the people of certain areas from 
an agreement with the Centre by which they drinking alcohol. In order to disicourage tiie 
withdrew’ the provincial excise duty on tobacco consumption of alcohol in the United Provinces, 
in lieu of a share in the proceeds from the proYincial government euihanced the excise 
Centre's tobacco excise. Tobacco excise has duty in 1946-47. In Bengal and the Punjab 
been responsible for nearly half the receipts before the partition (where Coalition Oovt rn- 
under Central Excise Duties. jaent w^ere in office}* on the other hand, there 

As the result of the discussion in the Legisla- actual prohibition but only temperance 

tiiro on the budget for 1946-47, the duty on propaganda. . . 

kerosene has been reduced from 4 annas six In Bombay, the Congress scheme went further 
pies to S annas per imperial gallon. The duty than elsewhere. The capita] city Bombay and 
on motor spirit has been lowered by three annas the second largest city Ahmedabad were de- 
to 12 annas and that on betel-nuts from 2 annas dared ** dry," subject to an elaborate system of 
to 1 anna per lb. A reduction in excise duty personal "permits" for Europeans, Farsws and 
on matches was also announced with a view to " confirmed addicts/' The ban on sales ol 
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llqwir was wtilidrawn as from July S, 
11)40, and that on country liquor was modified 
«u,0Ject 10 Rovci’ct jestriefcions, 

qjte rr^ilurutitju of proviadal uiitoiiomy in the 
itudul*! of s'Uft fulloMcd by a revival of the 
old I'joliej* of I trol ii bltiou i lithe Coiig:res8 provinces. 
i'lK.'Abtdnif iJuvernmeut have chalked out a two- 
\mr |j)aL; .tor coiispiete proiiibition. The C.P. 
'lovi'nuiif'ut hai^e introduced xjrohibition in 
eertaiu flon'icis. A feature of their plan, is to 
ha\'e a !?!ioph.'8M zone of 10 miles round the ‘'dry** 
..".■■^areas-. ■ ■ ■ 

The blovernincnt of Jlonibay have decided to 
ha v(^ total prohibition in the province within four 
ycius iH'giiiiiing from April 1047. It is proposed 
lij reduce the yearly consmaptiou t»f ail types of 
iitloxiciuUs by ih'i jter cent, and by dosing the 
shops for progrt.^hi^'dy longer periods everj' year, 
.kor the iir.st three year.s, it will be a sort of 
temperaneo arrangement wliich will evolve 
jiroiiihition in tlu; foiirtii year. On the financial 
,-.ide {is.SfHsnient duties on all types of liquors will 
be doubled. As a result there is likely to be a 
gain of nearly Ks. 175 lakhs in the first year; 
but the progressive diminution in revenue will 
result in tiic total ciisappearance of its. 752 lakhs 
of revenue from this source in the fourth year. 


DRUGS 

The narcotic products of the hemp jilant con- 
sumed in the suii-continent fall under three main 
oategoricfi, namely, gaaja or the dry llowering 
tops ot the cuitivated feumle hemp plant; 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug wlien collected separately ; and 
bhang, OF the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whctjier male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retali sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
iJeenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 

SALT 


has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidtney 
since 1022. 

The general practice is to sell opium 
from the Government Treasury, or a Central ' 
Warehouse, to licensed vendors. The right:'; 
of retail to the public is sold by annual 
auction to one or several sanctioned shops, 
i^urtlrer legislation against opium smoking la 
clubs and dens is now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from Uic sale to X»ro- 
vindai Governments of excise op.lu,m for internal 
consumiition. The entire quantity is now 
exported under the system of direct sales 
to foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April 1926, In no cjrse are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by tiie Government of the country of import a» 
prescribed by the now defunct League of 
nations. 

it w'as originally decided to reduce the total of 
the opium exjiorted since the calendar year 1926 
by 10 per cent, aimaily in each subsequent year 
until exports were totally extinguished at the 
end of 19,35. The war, however, witnessed 
the revival of the trade. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Govern- 
ments for internal consumption at a fixed 
price based on the cost of production. This 
opium is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed 
by the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. The price of opium was 
raised in 1946-47. 

Opium, which w’as an important source of 
revenue till 3933-34, receded in importance 
gradually and became a burden on the general 
revenues in 1943-44 and in the following two 
years. Since then a slight recovery has been 
noted. 


TJie salt revenue w’us inherited by the British 
Government from Pre-British rule, together with 
a miscellaueous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt d uty consolidated and 
raised. The demand for the abolition of salt 
duty was pressed by Mahatma Gandhi in 1928 
who later launched a Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment to enforce it. Under the - Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact, the right of an individual to manufacture 
salt for his own needs without paying the duty 
W'as ^recognised. Tlie establishment of the 
Interim Government w'as, however, followed 
by the Local abolition of the duty with effect 
from April 1, 1947. 

There are four great sources of supply; 
rock salt from the salt range and Kohat 
Mines in tlie N.-W.P.P, ; brine salt from the 
Samblmr Lake in. Eajputaua ; salt brine 
condensed on the boidcrn of the lesser Eann of 
Outch ; and sea salt factoriBS in Bombav, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. Broadly, one- 
half of the indigenous salt is manufactured by 
Government Agency ; and the remainder under 
dxeise aystems. In the Punjab 
before the partition and. Eajputana today the salt 
manufactories are under the control of the North- 
ern India Salt Department, a branch of the Cojn- 
miree ma laduiky D^parlinent. In Madrasi 


I and Bombay the manufactories are under the 
supervision of Ijocai Governments. Special treaties 
with States permit of the free movement of salt 
except from the Portuguese territories of Goa and 
Daman, on the frontiers of which patrol lines are 
established to prevent the smuggling of salt Into 
Dominion Territory. 

l^'rom 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Es. 2-8 
per maund of 82 ibs. In 1903, it was reduced to 
Es. 2 : in 1905 to Es. 1-S-O ; in 1907 to Re, I and 
in 191'6 it was raised to Ba. 1-4-0, The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
tsonsamption, the figures rising by 26 per cent, 
between 1908-1908, In 1923 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Ks. 2-8. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Bs. 1-4-0, The duty remained 
at Bs. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
ber 1031. It was raised to Rb, 1-9-0 with efiect 
from 30th September 1931. Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
onsalt wore always kept the same, but by the 
Indian Salt {Additional Import Duty) Act XIV 
of 1981, a temporary additional customs duty 
of 4i annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt. In March 1933 the onstoms duty was 
reduced by two annas. With the last change the 
duty on salt manufactured in or imported by 
land stood at 1-9-0 per maund, 
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, , , CUSTOMS ' ■ 

Import- duties have varied from time to time The umTard r.f t • 

according to the financial condition of the country, partly due to the 
Before the 1857 upheaval they were five per eenl KrfcsSid 
fa the days of financial stringency which follow- tSd to tlie surchifl^imr^-i i h?f 
ed they were raised to 10 and in some cases 20 per rmeiithercS ^ ' ' ’* ' 

iumt. In 1875 they M’ere reduced to five per cent.* T 

but the opinions ofFree Traders, and the aaha- *?* CliaRgfs.'-^'iffiporlaui 

tkm of Lancashire manufacturers who felt the com- S ^ i V'^ lUKierlying tins tax werr 

petition of the Indian mills induced a movement hhiJiiuc Memhcr In bp.. 

which led to the abolition of all customs dues in J?.*?***^ ior lOn-ig. Hi- nn*!, the demand 

X8S2. The continued fail in exchaiu^e comnellecl Lustoms dut y - d s a v; tsta’ * r.oi ■! 

the (sovernment of India to look for fresh soiu’ccs for industry aud t.» n.knv tic ia“! s 

of revenue and in 1804 five rxu* cent, duties were Hnported plant and mivhiufi'v to sh- ^ 
-.-.iTYmnwi * it was practicaWo without irihnr oi Mim 0 . 0 ,.-,, 


rc imposed. 


it was practicaWo without injury to the In. 
inamifacturers of similar gornln. 'He ’..ropiiM, , 


Sinco.die Great War of 191.1-18. t.brro has teea “ 

a growing teuacnoy taravcls larger roliaiico oa “Whit ronSin- the -ninr-il , 

t'ustoins duties to meet tiuMlnaufiai needs of the comunniUs, uic ,.,tnnaJ 


(.'piitrc. Between 1013-14 and 1924-25, a eeitain w “f 

amount of shifting of the burden from the richer ?«) jSfhictimf in rlir datv iilf kl-r 
class to the masses was evident. Then came the 44 to af 3 ner inoGria! 

T10 3CV of discriminatinL' nrot.Pf.tlnn ai'irl nf Tmtao. vr* « v nUpeii.U cauoa, |o. In 


financial consideration shaped the Cdistoms r 

!SHe“'tfn“u,lJKn91^^^ ad «C» dut|\n|!^JiftV/;hdy1^ 

meet the budgetary deficit and the'tarilfs were 

seia^t;s-s*?,,“iivic?’a^ 

“eS to tto Otu™ nfuS- 

giving eiitct to tnc uuawa Agreement. 

.. Cotton Fund Ordinance so as to rahe the duty 

Ontlieeveoftiiehirst^orld War, the revenue to as, 2 per pound, (y) Imposition of a spedfio 
irom Customs duties had totalled only Ba 11.13 duty ougold bullion and coin at the rate of Jk 25, 
crorcs. By 1929-30 it reached Jls. 51.28 crores a tola of 180 grains fine to be varied from time to 
when the law of diminishing returns became time, by a notification under the St-a Custom 
operative and by 1938-39 it declined to Es. 40.51 Act in order to attain in an orderly manner a 
crores following the reduction in the international reasonable measure of approximation to world 
trade m the subsequent years of the war. The prices, and {h) Increase in tJie existing duty of 
proceeds from the C’listonis duties in 1042-43 silver of three, annas an ounce, wiiii a surcharge 
amounted to only Ils. 25.12 crores being the of 7| pies-, to eight annas an ounce wltliout 
lowest for a quarter of a century. Since then, any surcharge. iSTo revenue provision has been 
however, there has been a reversal of the trend made on account of the change in «ilver doty, 
and the revised estimates for 1946-47 placed the The 1947-48 budget made certain changeg 
receipts at Es. 87| crores as against Es. 73.61 in the export tariff by adding fresh duties on cx- 
croresfor the preceding year, Es. 93 crores being port tariff by adding fresh duties on export of 
the budget estimates for 1947-48. jute, raw cotton, tea and rice, 

INCOME-TAX 

Income-tax was first imposed in India in 1860, Since then the process has been almost conti- 
in order to meet the financial dislocation caused auons and in every financial difficulty the autbor- 
by the 1867 upheaval. It -was levied at the rate ities have turned to tlic Incomo-Tax as a means of 
of four per cent, or a little more than 9|d. in the raising fresh revenue. 

pound on all incomes of five hundred rupees and , 

upwards. Many changes have from time to time The- Sapplementary Jinance Bill of 19 Ji 
been made in the system, and the present imposed surcharges on income-tax and supw-tex 
schedule was consolidated in the Act of 1886, to meet the emergency of that year. Ihe 
This imposed a tax on ail incomes derived from surcharges were subBaquently scaled down in 
sources other than agriculture which were ex- succeeditog years, but were not completely 
empted. On incomes of2,000 rupees and upwards aboli^ed until after the passage of the Income- 
the rate was five pies in the rupee, or about Tax {Aniejidment) Act of 1930, 

6^. in the pound; on incomes between 600 and j,. 

2,000 rupees the rate was four pies in the Taxation ' on income jmdiT Corporntion, 
rupee or about fid. in the pound. In March Income, and Excess Profits faxes provided 
1903 the minimum taxable income was raised the largest expansion in yield during tlie war. 
from 500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax These three taxes contributed an increasingly 
schedule was completely revised, raised, and tfigher -portion of the total revenue, irom 20*2 
graduated im .the Budget of 1916*17 la the per coni 1940-41 to 49*1 per cent, in lM4*w, 
giaeral scale of increased taxation imposed to in 1945-46 It was as much - « 67.2 per eno% 

' meet the deficit arising out of war ooadwoas. wheno# It started decHaing. The nm in the rates oi 
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iu-’on'- na-i ihc iairoduci.inn of the Excess 
rrnlllf Tax were the main eoutributory factors. 

Relief to ladugiry.— The financial propoisals 
for 1010-47 niarkrd an important step in the 
direction of giving relief to the industry and the 
ordinary lax payer, though the jTar witnessed 
1 1 i» <■) inn Isa rna ti{/n of the surcharges with the basic 
rates of income-tax and super-tax. These mea- 
sure- inciude. -(1 ) the grant of special initial de- 
preeiatir>n aljowiinccs of 10 per cent, on new plant 
and machiuttry as well as allowances for expendi- 
ture on scientific research, (2) widening the.scope 
•of dcjfjredation allowance so as to cover the loss 
the asset by destructiou or demolition and its 
vxtention to buildings, (S) the exemption from 
iiiconir-tax for two years in the case of buildings 
for residential pui'poses and an initial depre- 
ciation alhnvancc of 15 per cent, for buildings 
used as luisiness premises, (4) a net reduction 
of 12 annas in the present total rate of income- 
tax and super- tax payable by a company from 
uniiJiH 7f to annas 6 and additional-super-tax 
fit steepening rates on dividends, other than 
those payable at a fixed rate, in excess of 6 per i 
cent, of the capital of a company (other than, 
a private company) including reserves or 30 per 


cent, of the total income, whiclicvcr is higher, 
with a view to beeping the dividends within 
reasonable limits and encouraging the ploughing 
back of profits into industry, (5) reduction in 
the rate of tax in lower ranges and increase in 
the earned income allowance from one-tenth of 
the earned income, subject to a maximum (d“ 
Rs, 2,000 in terms of income to one-fifth, subject 
to a maximum (in terms of income), of Bs. 4,000, 
(6) carry-over of the difi'erential treatment in 
favour of earned income to the super-tax range 
at the rate of one anna in the rupee between 
lis. 25,000 and E,s. 2 lakhs and of half an anna 
in the rupee between Hs. 2 lakhs and Rs. 5 lakhs. 

S an increase in the rate of income-tax on the 
lancc of the income above Rs. 15,000 from 
annas 4-0 to annas 5-0, (8) an increase in the 
number of slabs subject to super-tax, resulting 
in a more gradual steepening of the rates, which 
will be more .severe on the largest inconn‘s 
than at present, (0) a reduction of the rate on 
life insurance companies from annas 5^ to annas 
5, and (10) discontinuance of the provision ’Or 
funding a portion of the tax in the case of income 
iipto Rs, 6,000. In the following year, the mini- 
mum exemption limit was raised to Rs. 2,500. 


OTHER TAXES ON INCOME 


Th^e^ Excess Profits Tax, — Was introduced 
hi the budget proposals for 1040-41 when an 
impost of 50 per cent, on all abnormal War profits 
above a taxable minimum of Rs. 30,000 earned 
since September 3, 1939 was introduced. These 
excess profits were calculated on the basis of a 
standard year between 3935-36 and 1939-40 at 
the option of the assessee. In the following year 
the tax %vas raised to 661- per cent. The total 
collection under this head since its introduction 
in April 3040 to the end of 1946-47 (Budget) 
amounted approximately to Rs, 3,50 crores or 43 
3>er cent, of the total taxes on income or 19.8 per 
cent, of the total re\-enue during these years 
before deducting the jirovincial share. The 
fax w'as completely abolished after March 31, 
3946, It might be noted that this tax ■was in 
force in 1919 and 1920. 


The Business Profits Tax, — Was imposed in 
1947-48. In Justification of the proposal, the 
Mnanee Member stated that the complete aboli- 
tion of the Excess Profits Tax in the last years’ 
budget was premature. The object of the Bill 
'\vas to impose a special income-tax on the profits 
exceeding Rs. one lakh of business, professions 
and vocations. The charge proposed was 25 per 
cent, of the taxallc* profits ; but the exemptions to 
agricultural income, life insurance business etc. 
granted by the Excess Profits Tax were continued. 
The final Act reduced tiie rate of tax from 26 per 
■cent, to 16| per cent, and fixed a uniform abate- 
ment at 6 per cent, of the Capital or charge or 
Rs.l lakh or whiclievor is greater in place of the 
different criteria for companies and, for the 
purpose of computing abatement, the inclusion 
under paid-up capital of so much of the premia 
realised by a company for the issue of any 
'Of its shares as is retained in the business. 

tliie Caiiital Gains Tax. — Was also imposed in 
April 1947 by the amendment of the Income-Tax 
. and Excess Rrofits Tax Act. The Finance Mem- 
ber justified this proposal on the ground that 
the levy on Capital gains was based on the Xl.S, 

■■ ould affect only incomes which might 


properly be described as unearned increment. 
The Bill sought to ignore capital gains upto Rs. 
6,000 as well as distribution of assets on the 
dissolution of a firm or a company or under a 
gift or transfer on trust. The Select Committee 
■ivatered dmvn the cxeinjition limit Irom Ks. 5,000 
to Rs. 15,000 and recommended the levy of one 
anna in the rupee on tlie wlioic of capital gains 
upto R.S. 50,000 rising by one anna by stages upto 
a rate of five annus in the rupee on the whole 
amount of ca]3ital gaims wlioro that amount 
exceeded Rs. 10 lalchs. In the final Act further 
concession was given by cximipting gains from 
the sale of personal effects. 


The Taxation of Income (Investigation Com"’ 
mission) Bill — Was also passed by the Legis- 
lature wibli certain amendments, recomm- 
ended by the Select Committee, the most im- 
portant of which is in regard to the initiative 
for investigtion which will rest entirely with the 
Central (Government wlio will refer to the Com- 
mission for investigtion and report any prim a 
facie case of tax evasion. ‘Tt is notorious”, 
stated the statement on objects and reasons of the 
Bill “that recently businesses and properties have 
changed hands for very large sums of money. 
Government are anxious to know' how in spite of 
very high rates of taxation the large fortunes 
which these transactions imply have been accu- 
mulated.” Towards the end on947, the Govern- 
ment of India announced the personnel of the 
commission. 

Progress of Revenue. — Prior to 1914, the 
receipts from taxation on income, livere hardly 
Ra. 3 crores; but they w-ent up to Rs, 32 crores in 
1021-22 owing to tiie increases in the rates. 3"hc 
industrial depression how'ever, resulted in a set- 
back iii the following years and even in 1938-39, 
it did not exceed Rs, 17.28 crores. The war 
period witnessed a strong emphasis on this 
, source for the purpose of Governmental finance 
and the revenue from this source realised 
in 1945-46 amounted to Rs. 178.03 crores re- 
presenting 49.4 per cent of the total revenue. 


I 



Finance 


Guide to Taxes on Income (194748) 

RATES OF INCOME-TAX 

A.— In the case of every individual, Hindu allowance, if any, for earned income) 
undivided family, unregistered lirm and other exceeds Es. 2,r.00 ; 

income-to payable on tf,e rota! 

pard»mpn E 01 Uiib 1 art aiphts . mcoine as reduced by the unowaticc ktv 

Eate. ■ earned income shall not exceed fither — 

1. On the first Es. 1,500 of KiL (a) a sum hearing to half the amount hv 

total inconm. „ which the total income (before dt'diu*- 

i>. On the next Rs. 3,500 of One anna m the tion of the allowance for earned inconuO 

total income. ^ ^ ^ „ rupee. exceeds Es. 2,500 tin. same ])rrH>ortion 

;j. On the next Es. 5,000 of Two nrmas in as such reduced total income bears to 

total income, . the rupee. , the immluced total income, or 

total income, annas in tiie reduced at the rates speeiiled in thH 

rupee. Schedule 

/). On the balance of Five annas in whichever Is less ’ 
total income. the rupee. ' 

Provided that — B.— In the ca.se of every company and Local 

(i) no iii(?ome-tax sha.n be payable on a total authority, and in every case in wliicii under the 
income which, before lieduction of the provisions of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, 
allo^vance, if any, for earned income, does income-tax' is to be charged at the maximum 
not exceed Rs, 2,500; rate— 

(il) the income-tax payable shall in no case Eate. 

exceed half the amount by which the total On the whole of total income. Five annas in 
income (before deduction of the said the riipeo. 

RATES OF SUPER-TAX 

A. — In the case, of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other 
association of persons, not being a case to wliich paragraph B or paragi’aph 0 or paragraph D of 
this Part applies— 

Eate, if Income wholly E ate, if income whollj’- 

earned, unearned. 

On the first Rs. 25,000 of total Ml, Ml, 

' income.. ■,■■■ ■ ' 

On the next Rs. 5,000 of total Two annas in the rupee. Three annas in the rupee, 

income. ^ 

On the next Es. 5,000 of total anna.s in the rupee. S| annas in the rupee, 

income. 

On the next Es. 10,000 of total 3 annas in the rupee. ' 4 annas in the rupee, 
income. 

On the next E.s. 10,000 of total 4 annas in the ruijee. 6 annas in the rupee, 

income. 

On the next E.s. 10,000 of total 5 annas In the rupee, C annas in the rupee, 

income. 

On the next Es. 10,000 of total 6 annas in the rupee. 7 annas In the rupee, 

income. 

On the next Es, 15,000 of total 7 annas in the rupee. 8 annas in the rupee, 

iuconie. 

On the next Ks. 1.5,000 of total 8 annas in the rupee. 0 annas in tiie rupee. 

Income. 

On the next Es. 15,000 of total 0 annas In tiie rupee. 10 arma.s in the rupee, 

income. 

On the next Rs. 30,000 of total 10 annas in the rupee. 3 01 annas in the rupee, 

income. 

On the balance of total incomo 1C% annas in the rupee. lo| annas in the rupee. 

B, — In tlie case of every Local Authority — 

Eate. 

On the whole of total income . . Two annas, in the rupee. 

0.— In the ca,se of an association of persons bein- a co-operative society, other than the Saaikaita 
Saltowners’ Society in the Bombay Presidency, for the time being registered under tiie Cb-operatlve 
Societies Act, 1912, or under an Act of the Provincial Legislature governing the registration of 
co-operative societies — 

Eate, 

On the first Rs. 25,000 of total ^ 

income. 

On the balance of total income. Two annas in the rupee. 

3D.— In the case of every company — 

Eate. ' - 

0n the whole total income. Two annas in the rupee. 
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jm-rui liin'spC'ct ofMmtpartof thetofeal \vhlcli would, but for the provisions of 

r-duoed hy the ninoimf of dividends douse (i) of this }>roviao, have been 

]cr-,';ibiv> at a hKed ratel which does not exceed payable had sndi part been equal to tive 

lue aiu'. ;j!d of rUvideiids, not Mn? dividends per cent, on tlic eapilal of the company ; 

"ia* able al Uxed rate, declared in British Plxplanation, — For the purposes of ihe 

njili.j lu rivpcf'l of the wliole or part of the pre* paragraph,— 

\iou:i year for the assessment for the year ending the expression “ capital of the company ” 

on rhf ;jlHi day of March 1947 — sPall be deemed to mean the paid-up share 

on the aiiiomit hv which such part— • <^apital at the bcgimimg of the previous 

‘ Kate for the assessment for the year ending 

Ut) excr-fds dO per cent., but Three annas in Mareli 1048 (other timn 

dfH‘s not exceed 4h per the rupee. capital entitled to a dividend at a fixed 

cent., of tlic total income ^'f'te) plus any reserves other than depre- 

us «o reduced ‘ eiatiou reserves and reserves for bad or 

/n i'Yrln^rU in nnTi*^« in doubtful debts at the same date as dirni- 

* ‘nn?.nKo Hipec. Central (fovernment 

n u-’?i section 10 of the Indian Finance 

:,0p.T- (■<•«!, .of SA-on annas in tax’o?fin"oT'>“°^^ 
tilt total as so mteed. the rnpoe. (f,) the exjUsioi ‘■■ dividend” shall be 

i rnvithid th.'ji— , „ , ,, deemed to include any distribution in- 

(C nf> additional sujier-tax shall he payable eluded in the expression “dividend” 

where .sucii pai't is less tiian. or equal to, ag defined in clause «JA) of section 2 of the 

five per cent, on the capital ot the corn- Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and any 

such distribution made during the year 
(il) where such part is more than five per cent, ending on the 31st day of March 1048 

on the capital of the company, the addi- shall be deemed to have been made in 

tional super- tax payable shall be reduced respect of tiie whole or part of the previous 

by the amount of additional super-tax^ 


Guide to Taxes oix lacome (1948^49) 

- RATES OF INCOME-TAX. 


In the case of every individtUil, Hindu undivided family, unregistered fimi and other 
m of p( rsons, not being a case to which paragraph li, C or D of this Part applies — ■ 


1. On the first Ks. lu'CC) of total income 


On the next Ks. 3,u00 of total income 


One anna in the rupee. 

Two annas in the rupee. 

Three and a half annas in the rupee, 
Five annas in the rupee. 


3. On the next Pvs. 5,000 of total income 


4. On the next Ks. .5,000 of total income 


5. On i he halaneo of h *ial income 


Providcil that — 

(i) no incoine-tax shall be payable on a total income which, before deduction of the allowance, 
if any, for earned income, does not exceed Ks. 3,000 ; 

(b*) the income-tax payable shall in no case exceed half the amount by %v]uch the total income 
(before deduction of the said allowance, if any, for earned income) exceeds Ks. 3,000 ; 

(? ii) the income-tax payable on the total income as reduced by the allowance for earned income 
shall not exceed either— 

(«i) a sum bearing to half the amount by which the total income (before deduction of the 
allowance for earned income) exceeds lls. 8,000 the same proportion as sucli reduced 
total income bears to.the unreduced total income, or 

(&) the income-tax payable on the income so reduced at the rates herein specified, — 
whiehew is less. . ’ " * » , 



Finance' 


iil every cuiiiiMoiy, tioi belug a eompatry in whHi pnragraf.lt € vt ilii^ 


Provkled tliat in tlaj ca.se oi an Tialian Conipuny— 

(n) wlioro tlio total inronio, as rednef d by s^-vett annas in Utv rufwo jual bv Hu* aninn-'f )4 
any, exempt from in<'onir?-tax,oKwdftMwainoiiut of any divi'ii'fxls^iM'lmiiijydivi'b m 
paya,],)le at a fixed rate) deelared in respprt rd' the wlioieor part e-H !h‘ previnsr, ‘ir fuf 
the assessment for the year eniiine: on tiie 3lst day rf ATarch, and tm - f i-r 1-. * 
hocn mado under siili-sodion (I) of section iltU o’f the Indian he-ome !.«\ Pu i 
<XI of 1922), a rehat.y slnali he allowed at the rat'’ of oiie avaia por rupr .■ on t lie. a:>n .not 
of such excess ; 

(b) where the amount of dividends referred to in elausii (u) above oxitaals thr lotfil jn.unie 

as reduced by seven annas In the rupee and by the aiinuiit , if a nv, *"s.c luf.t Hum ir nr.t -* 
tax, there shall bo char,cr<\d oii the total inetnne asi udditioiifd 'incomiMax equej h-t the. 
sum, if any, by which the aggregate amount of ineome-tax johimny borne hy ru.h 
excess (hereinafter referred to as “the excess dividend”) falls short of the aiiciunt 
calculated at the rate of five aimas jier rupee on the excess dividend ; and 

(c) the income-tax pajj^able, after deducting any rebate pennissiMc under clu,in.c (ti), but 

' without including any additional income-tax chargeable under clause </>), .hall ju.d: 
exceed the aggregate of— ■ 

(■£) the income-tax which would have been payable under the prtAidon.s ed' 
paragraph C of this Part if the total income had been Bs. 2A,0i?u, aiul 

(u) half the amount by which the total income exceeds Ils. 25,000. 

For the purposes of clause (b) of the above proviso, the aggregate amount of incoiue-tax actually 
borne by the excess dividend shall be determined as follows 

(i) the excess dividend shall be deemed to be out of the whole or such ivirtitui of the undhlrb 

huted profits of one or more years immediately preceding the ]>reviouf3 year as would 
be just sufficient to cover the amount of the excess dividend and as have not likewise 
been taken into account to cover an excess dividend of a Xir}!cedi,r$g year ; 

(ii) such portion of th6*oxecss dividend as is deemed to he out of the uiidbtrib'fitcd j^roUfe 

of each of the said years shall be deemed to have borne tax,— 

(a) if an order has been made under sub-section (f) of section 3;U rtf tin* fudian limonm- 

tax Act, 1022, in respect of the undistributed X)rDfits of that year, at the rate* of 
five annas in the rupee, and 

(b) in respect of any other year, at the rate applicable to the total incoiuc of the compai»y 

for that year reduced by the rate at which rebate, if any, was alU>wc<l on the un- 
distributed profits. 

C. Ill the case of cA'cry Tiidiau C<mipany the total Income of which does not exceed Ks, 25,000— « 


Two and a half annas in the rupee, 


On the whole of total incx)mQ 


Provided that where the total income, as reduced by four and a half annas in i hc rupee aml>y 
the amount, if any, exempt from income-tax, exceeds the amount of any dividends (including divi- 
dends payable at a fixed rate) declared in respect of the whole or part ni tiie preymu^ year ior the 
assessment for the year ending on the 51st day of March, 1040, and ucf order has bee,tniiade under 
sub-section (J?) of section 23A of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, a rebate shall be allowed at the 
rate of half anna xicr ruxiee on the amount of such excess. 
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l.t. Ii} (VJFC «i’ every loc^al authority and in e%'ery case in which, xindcr tiie previsiuns o.f ihc 
fwiicin .Imoiiic-hix Ac.t, 1922, income-tax is to be charged at tho maximum rate— 

. — : I Rato. 


Oa tho whole of total inline 


, . Five aniias in the rnjico. 


litplfiiintion , — Fur the purposes of this Part, — 

{!!) the expression “ dividend shall be deemed tn include any distribution includod in that 
oxprossiun as defined in clause (GA) of section 2 of the Indian Incotiio-tax Act., 
1U22, and any such distribution made during the year ending on the 21st. day of Afarch, 
I'J-h), shall be deemed to have been made in respect of the whole or part of thf' previous. 

} car ; 

(h) the expression “ Indian Company ” shall have the meiuang as.-signed to it in clause (7A ; 
of section 2 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 


RATE OF SIJPER-TAX. 

A. In the (‘use of every individual, Hindu undivided family, nnregistered firm and other 
5!s,-.o(,‘iution of persons, not being a case to which any other paragraph of this Part applies — 


— . 

Bate 

1 , if income wliolh 
earned. 

/jliatc, if income wholly 

1 ■ unearned. 

1. On tlH) first Bs. 25,000 of total income , . 

1 

Aff. 

ML 

2. On the next Rs. 15,000 of total income 

Two annas in 

Three annas lu 



the rup^e. 

the rupGO, 

3. On the next its. 15,000 of total income 

Three annas in 

I'our and a half 



file rupee. 

annas In the rupee,. 

4 , On tlxf! next lls. 15,000 of total income 

Five anna.s in 

Six annas in the 


i 

the' rupee. 

rupee. 

5. On tlifi next Es. 15,000 of total income 


Six annas in 

1 Seviui annas in 



tlie rupee. i 

' the rupee. 

0. On the next Its. 15,000 of total income ■ ■ 

)Six and a half annas! 

Eight annas in. 


in the rupee. 

the rupee. 

7. On the iio.xt Bs. 50,000 of total income 

Seven annas in 

Flinc annas in. 



the rupee. 

the rupee. 

S. On tin.', next Bs. 1,00,000 of total income 

FTino and a half 

Kinc and a half 


annas in tho 

annas in tho 



ruxjco. 

iiupce. 

0. On the next lis. 1,00,000 of total income 

Ten annas in 

Ten annas lu U'ie.‘ 


the rupee. 

ru])ce. 

10. On tim balance of total income . . ^ . 

Ten and a half 

Ten and a half 


annas in the 

annas in tlie 



rupee. j 

rupee. 

B, In the case of every local authority— 




Vt,'"' ' r..''' ' . ' ' " ’ ■ 



Ihite. 

, , ' i ' 




On tiici whole of total income^ . . , F . ■ , 

Two annas in the ra])ee. 


Pi'mnt$ 


■■ .... ... 

, ashOdation of pcrsoos ; being a w-opemtive soeldy other tbnsilhe HihjI- 

Iv'fitta ftaltmviiGrs Society m tjie Bombay Pre8iden<i5^ for the time lueinsz re reii urjhv tlio Cu- 
opemth^e Socseties Act, 1012 (If ot 1012), or tinder an Act of a rrovindal Lagiiilatwre gnroraltig t\m 
regis tration of co»operati\"e societies^' 

., . 1 ■ . lute;:' . 


(1) Oil the first Rs. 25,000 of total income , . 

(2) On the balance of total income . . 


m,- 

Two annas m tin rupee. 


0. In the case of every company- 


Hatc. 


On the tvhole of total income 


Three aiimiH in Iho ru]>t'i . 


Provided that a reliate at the rate of one anna per rupee of the total itjcoinc .shall h** aiiowed im 
the case of any company which, in respect of its profits liable to tax under the Jmlian Income-tax 
Act, 1022, for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1040, has niude the pre.s«\nlted 
arrangements— 

(a) for the declaration and payment in the Rrovinces of Tmiia of the dividend j'uvahle otit 
of such profits, and 

ib) for the deduction of super-tax from dividends in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (3D) or (3E) of section 18 of the said Act, 

INDIAN BUDGET FOR 1048-49 

The main features of the budget of the Indian 
Dominion presented by the Hon. Mi*. Shan- 
mukham Chetty to the Indian Parliament on 
February 28, 1948 were ; — 

(Bs. in erores)' 

15-8-47 to 31-3-48 1948-49 
Budget Revised 
178.77 

86.68..- 
98.66 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Defence 

Civil 

Revenue Deficit 
ReKef. —The 


Budget 
230.52 
257.37 
121.08 
136.29 
26.85 
of relief 


172.80 
197.89 

.'.'''::,...92....74' 

, 104.65 

..'; 24 .. 59 .. 

following measures 

in the present taxation were announced by the 
Finance Minister in his budget speech : 

(1) .Reduction in business profits tax from 
16f per cent, to 10 per cent, and the increase 
ill the abatement from Rs, 1 lakh or six per 
cent, on the capital employed to Rs. 2 lakhs 
or six per cent, wdiichever is larger. (2) Increase 
in the limit for the application of the maximum 
rate of super-tax from Rs. lakhs for earned 
and Rs. 1.2 lakhs for imcariicd income to Es. 3^ 
lakhs for both earned and unearned income, 
together with a rearrangement of the slab. 

(3) Abolition of the penal sujjor-tax on 
companies distributing dividends above certain 
percentages and a regate of one auna in income- 
tax on undistributed profits, ie., as. 5 on distri- 
buted profits and as. 4 on undistributod profits 
of companies. (4} Reduction of income-tax on 
companies with an incomevof Rs. 25,000 and 
below to half the usual rates. (5) Exemption of 
donations to approved institutions and charities 
from taxation' subject to a maximum of live 
per cent, of the companies’ taxable income and 
10 per cent, in the case of individuals, with an 
overall ceiling of Rs. 2^ lakhs. (6) Deduction 
of municipal taxes on property from the asses- 
sable income- (7) Conversion of the export fluty .. .. , 

of as. 4 per sq. yard on cotton cloth into 25 per [uncovered deficit W'as expected to be Bs. l.Oi) 
cent, ad valorem and exemption of the handloom 1 erores- 


cloth from export duty as well as withdrawal of 
the export duty on cotton yarn. (8) t,he vrfih- 
drawal of tlie excise duty on betelnats. The 
net effect of the changes will be a drop of lls. 6.46 
erores in the revenue. 

New Taxes — The new taxation i^foijosals 
were : — 

(1) Levy of an export dutv of Kb. 80 per ton 
on Oilseeds, Rs. 200 per ton cm vegetable oils and 
of Rs. 20 per ton on manganese. (2) Tn<*rme in 
imiiort duty on motor cars from 45 per cent, to 
50 per cent, with preference of 7|r per cent, for 
the United Kingdom. (3) Excise duty of 25 
per cent, on the ex-factory prices of cigarettes 
and the increase In tiie excise duty rm certain 
categories of unmaunfactured tobacco from 
as. 9 to as. 12 per lb. in some ca^e and from 
as, 3 to as. 4 per Ib. in others. (4) Increase in 
excise duty bn tea from as. 2 to as. 4 per Ifo., 
on coffee to as. 4 per ib., ot» vogetatde prtxlucts 
by 50 per cent, to Hs. 7-8 per cwt., on tyres by 
50 per cent., and on matches f>y Rs. 2-8 per grow 
on all boxes containing iipto 50 matches- (5) 
Increase in postal registration fee from as. 3 
to as, 4 and increase in surcharges on trunk calls 
from 40 per cent, to 60 per cent, and tiieir 
amalgamation with the ijasic. rate, (fi) Increase 
in the corporation tax from as, 2 to as. 3 with a 
rebate of one anna to compauies ileclaring and 
distributing dividends in India. In, tlie aggi'e- 
gate, these proposals are designed to yield 
Rs. 17.72 erores. 

The Finance Minister indkated that the rc- 
adjfustment of taxes will a id Rs. 11. *20 erores 
and proposed to transfer Rs. 10 erores to revenue 
by crediting advance layiiicnts a 2 a)^^^ ta.xes 
instead of treating them a.=i deposits. This 
would leave a deficit of Rs, 5.59 crorcs; but 
since the railways were expected tu contribute 
Rs. 4| erores' to the general vesenue, the. net 
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SOME PARTICUURS 


;iR' frum the Buclgefc : 

Fur re!i*'‘f and rehabilitation, , there is 

a piYH-ision of K.s. lOO.d million. Besides the 
fTovernrueBt Hili advance Bs. 100 million for 
j.hc futfuin:.? up uf I lie Hehahilitafcion finance 
Admini:drfitiori. Expenditure on relief and 
ndjaaiiilatioa in tiio current tinancial year 
svill amotinr to R:;, 1 IS.'.) rnilliau against Its. 220 
inlfhon included in tlio interim budget. 

Kxnon.uture on food .subsidies in 104S-49 
is e^iimated ai R;w 100.1 million. Food imports 
in the hr.^t, Iialf of i043 are expected to amount 
to aifOiU'. Its. CIO luiUion. 

Friodsuni in the Cajutul Budget for normal 
repuin-meiits and for the jlnaneing of the Central 
and Priivinoial schiunns v.dll be of tho order 
of Its. l-O.E") jiiiliions in the eoniing financial year. 

Borrosvings from the marhet are expected to 
amount to Its. i,50U million. This will be 
stp|>j)ed up if circumstances are propitious. 

Balance of Payments. —India’s adverse 
lalanco in ref'.cnt yeaiYS is ascribed to two causes. 
“ Firstly it i.s the inevitable result of the absence . 
of imports during the many years of war that 
ilie long pent up'demand should seek to satisfy 
itself as hooii as the goods become available. 
The (jceoud and by far the most important 
reason for tins defleit is, as is w'eli known* our 
imports of foodgrains,” 

Another feature of India’s External Financial 
position is that since 191-6-47 she has been 
running a deficit in her balance of payments 
with the r.S.A., “ btdh because goods have 
become much more freely available in that 
CO' ntry and because vfc have to purchase there 
a Hiihstantial portion of our food requirements.” 
The position was no better in regard to other 
hard currency areas. 

Stoflingf Balances Argeement. — The Govern- 
ment of Jmiia and the JJnited Kingdom have 
agreed by an exchange of letters that the 
interim Agreement of August 1947, wldch expired 
on December 31, 1.947, should be extended 
up to June 30, 3948 with some modifications. 
Whereas the first agreement was concluded 
on behalf of both India and Pakistan, the 
present extension was on behalf of the Indian 
Bonunxori alone. 

The object wlueh has been kept in view is 
to make available to India sufficient foreign 
exchange re.sources to meet the estimated over- 
all deficit of li.s, 520 million or £39 million, 
in the balance of payments during the first 
half of 1948. It has been agreed that the United 
ICingdom Government would transfer to India’s 
Ho. 1 account a further £18 million. This 
fresh release, together with tho balance at 
India’s disposal under various accounts and 
some borrowing from the International Monetary 
Fund, should enable India to meet the anti- 
cipated deficit. 

' 1 witln FaHstan*— On ■■ -rough 

estimate the outstanding debt of the undivided 
Central Government on August 14, 1947 is 
likely to be of the order of Rs. 33,000. million. 
Total assets on that date are estimated at 


Ks, 18,000 rjaiiiion leaving a net excess of liabili- 
ties over assetvS of about R.s. 5,000 million. 
The arrangement with Pakistan lays down 
that for all assets located in her territory she 
would take a debt equal to their book value. 
An exception is made in the ease of strategic 
railways, the book value of which for the pnrpose.s 
of settlement is written down from a little ov't 
Es. S20 million to Rs. 145 million. In addition, 
it is agreed that Paldstan will take over a debt 
equal to the amount of the casii balance of 
Rs. 750 million allocated to her out of the cash 
balance of the undivided Governraont and 
17^ per cent, of the net excess of the Central 
Oovermuent’.s liabilities over its as.sets, already 
stated as Rs. 5,000 million. Pakistan's debt will, 
however, be reduced by the liability she takes 
over in regard to Postal Savings Bank, Postal 
Cash and ISTational Savings Certificates out- 
standing in her area, pensions of the undivided 
Government paid in l-»akistan and the liability 
for pensions ear.^* ed by officers who have opted 
for service in that Dominion. Pakistan’.^ 
share will take the form of an inter-state debt 
to India, and on a very rough estimate this 
debt is likely to be of the order of Rs. 3,000 
million and the rate of interest about 3 per cent. 
Pakistan’s total debt will be repaid iii Indian 
rupees in 50 annual equated instalments for 
principal and interest, the repayment com- 
mencing in 1952. A sati.sfactory solution 
has also been rc<ached in regard to the. allocation 
of the sterling reservc.s of the Reserve Bank, 
which has ceased to bo the currency authority 
and banker to the I’akistau Government since 
July 1st, 1948. 

New FinaBcial year. — At the existing level 
of taxation the total Revenue for the year 
would be Rs. 2,305.2 million and the expen- 
diture charged to revenue Rs. 2,573.7 rullion 
leaving a deficit of Rs. 268.6 million. 

The main heads of Revenue are as foliow's: 
Customs, Rs. 817.5 million; Central Excise 
Rs. 340 million; Receipts from Income-tax 
(including Rs. 120 million on accoimt of Excess 
Profits Tax and Rs. 170 million on account of 
Business Profits Tax), Ra. 1,300 million; 
estimated divisible pool of Income-tax, Rs. 802,4 
million, the Centre retaining Rs. 423.7 million 
leaving Rs. 378,7 million as the provincial 
share ; revenue from Posts and Telegraphs, 
Rs. 262 million; and working expenses and 
interest, Rs. 258,2 million leaving a surplus of 
3.8mifiion, 

Poat^Wav' , Planning*— 'Regarding Post-War 
Planning and Development, there wdll be 
no reduction in the extent of tht=s as,sistance 
promised by the Centre to the provinces when 
the provinces were asked to draw' up their 
plans for development. After allowing for the 
expenditure incurred up to partition and for 
the areas now in Pakistan, the outstanding 
balance of assistance to the provinces at the 
end of the current year is estimated, at Rs. 1,700 
to Rs. 1,800 million. 

For Central schemes of development, including 
resettlement, a provision of Rs. 107.7 m.,llion 
has been made in the rcveufie budget and . 
Rs. 255 million in the cajntal budget. 
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provided [ are iimiciag to' dose the em of war-tlruc dekdta 
rilnnw^ ^ oiiiliou Hoxfc year fbr and bridge the gap between revenue and 

budget for normal n *.* » •*• -ni ^ ^ i . j. i , 

ling the develoBmenfc total Intereat beaimg 
Centre ana the at the end of the budget year are 

imprewfiive hgnre of ®p”«atea at its. 22,310 millioB against which 
nd -Es. 1,655 million- Eiterests yielding' assets are expected to 
amount to Bs. 12,370 million and casii and 
, ^ „ other investments to its, i,ii 0 ({ million leaving 

ards the prospectsfor a final imeovered ' debt' of'-Ba; ' '"''''*'""' 


rBraprrospects^^^ a final uncovered debt of Es. SJHO million. 

194..)-.}U, tilt finance Minister jioints out that if These figures are to some extent aiiproxiwatf* 
the large receipts of E.IM. and B.p/j, in next as the final figures of rahistao’H d»d»t to India 

reinained'to be workiai out Inil they "gave 
million less than In the a braatl indication of the position, a'he propor- 
P ' if unreasonable to expect tion of the country’s debt tr» its national income 

f refugees, also compares favourably with more advanced 
subsidising of loodgrairis and dofen mother countries like the IJ.S.A. and tiie UJ<, This 

n Hic ^ bnlmicpd budget country’s debt is only halfit-s probable ludbuml 

transitional j incoino while in the IT.S.A. it is more than li 
i Htrengthen 1 times and in the UJC nearly 3 time, the nifional 

our uvenne position and keep down our expendi- income. The net burden of interest on the 

country amounts b> 

aeiicit IS an index oi tlie efiorts that bovurnnient! only lOi per cent, of the revenue next vear 
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of currency is fully sum- 

I in the 'Reports of the Hcrschell, 

Vuuier tUKl Buhiiiutoii'Sinlth Committees, 
;ii (i Tiio Clicrnherlalii and Hilton Young Com* 
'I'h liiRorieai retrospect is confined 
to j> <)!’irr rt^vieu’ of tiic facts and events of the 
vliii'h diiclly iutlncrice the present and 
seme as n guide to the future. 

Prior to Isi8 riidiu was suffering from political 
us vidi as currency chaos vvitii a variety of coins 
(vf hot ii silver aniVgtdd of different denominations 
in circulation. By tiic Act of 1818 the East] 
india Comjjfmy made the silver rupee of 180 
grains li/idths fnie unlimited legal tender for! 
South ludia. In 18115 the Gold and Silver! 
C{»inaffe Act was enacted so as to make the] 
rupee unlimited legal tender and deprive the gold 
coim of their legal tender character throughout 
Brithii India, But in order to avoid the 
eniijarrassuig fJiictuatiuns in the rate of exchange 
with gold standard countries consequent on 
tile severe slump in the silver market from 1872 
onwards, it was decided in 1898, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Herschell 
Committeo, tu close the mints to the free coinage 
of silver. 7'hc stoppage of silver coinage was 
followed by an appreciation of the rupee, and by 
1898 it had reaeiicd the level of Is. 4 <2. The 
rupee remained unlimited legal tender, and was 
the standard of value for all internal transactions. 

Sterling Exchange Standard* — The policy 
adopted in 1893, by the closing of the mints to 
the free coinage of silver, liad for its declared 
object the efitahlishmeut of a gold standard for' 
India, and tlie Powlcr Committee was invited 
in 1898 to corijiider hoiv this object could best 
Jje secured. Tliis Committee favoured the 
making of the British sovereign a legal tender 
and a current coin in India and recommended, 
at the same time, that “ the Indian mints should 
be tlirown open to the unr(?stricted coinage of gold 
■on terms and conditions such as govern the tliree 
Australian branches of the Eoyal Mint. The 
result would be that, under identical conditions, 
the sovereigns W'ould be coined and would 
■circulate both at home and in India.** 

1'liis recommendation w'as accepted by the 
Secretary of State for India and the Government 
of India and the effective establishment of a 

f old standard based on a gold currency thus 
ecame the recognised object of Government 
and their advisers. But Governraent*s first 
attempt to iatrodiioe gold into circulation was 
not a success, and the Indian currency system 
developed iu the years that followed along lines 
different from those foreseen in 1898. Gold 
never became a substantial part of the circula- 
tion. Apart from small change, the internal 
currency consisted almost entirely of tokens, 
one printed on silver, the rupee, and the other 
on paper, the currency note. Their value was 
maintained at Is, M. gold (there was during 
this period no difference betw^een gold and 
sterling) by the offiir of 1 he Secretary of State 
to sell bills on India without limit of amount at 
1«. 4irdl. and by the sale of drafts on the Secre- 
tary of State on occasions when, owing to 
temporary variations in the currents of trade, 
exchange tended to fall below the I5, id. level* 


The latter process was nor, however, the subject 
of a statutory obligation, nor was it in practice 
carried out as a matter of course. For instance 
the Secretary of State had to be consulted 
before offers of reverse remittances were 
announced, and the Government of India never 
went so far as to undertake to offer sterling 
drafts iu ail circumstances. The standard thus 
evolved was commonly known as a gold exchange 
standard, altliough in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at ali, it w’as a 
standard of sterling exchange. 

The Chamherlaint was , appointed 

in 1918 to inquire, among other tilings, whether 
the then existing practice in currency matters 
was conducive to the interests of India. It 
reported : “ The people of India neither desire 
' nor need any considerable amount of gold for , 
circulation as currency, and the currency most 
generally suitable for the internal needs of India 
consists of rupees and notes. A mint for the 
coinage of gold is not needed for purposes of 
currency or exchange, but if Indian sentiment 
genuinely demands it, and the Government 
of India are prepared to incur the expense, 
there is no objection in principle to its establish- 
ment either from the Indian or from the Imperial 
standpoint; provided that the coin minted i» 
the sovereign or the half sovereign ; and it la 
pre-eminently a question in which Indian 
sentiment should prevail. If a mint for the ; 
' coinage of gold is not established, refined gold 
, should be received at the Bombay Mint in 
exchange of currency. The Government of 
India should continue to aim at giving the 
people the form of currency wdiieh they demand, 
whether rupees, notes or gold, but the use of m 
notes should be encouraged. The essential 
point is that this internal currency should be ,* 
supported for exchange purposes by a thoroughly 
adequate reserve of gold and sterling.** 

Thus, in effect, the Chamberlain Commission 
abandoned the ideal of a gold standard based ^ 
on a gold cinrency and accepted in its place an 
exchange standard with an excrescent currency 
of sovereigns not essential to the working of 
the system. Owing to the outbreak of the ' 
First World. War no action was taken on these 
recommendations. 

jEluetuatiom. — The W'Ur of 1014-18 put ' 
the currency system of India, in common with , 
those of other countries, to a severe test. The 
price of silver rose to unprecedented lieights, ' 
and- the material of the silver token became 
worth more than its face value. The Govern- , ' 
ment found it difilcult to continue their unlimited / 
offer of rupees at the long-established rate. >'t; 
There was a keen demand for Indian exports, 
and there were exceptional disbursements to ■ /■ 
be made on behalf of the British Government. ' 
Internal currency had to be in some way ■ '-'?■ 
provided, and it could no longer be provid^ 
on the old terms, Simuiteneously there was a 
reduct^n in the output of the world’s silver . ! ' 
mines coinciding with an increased demand i. ' 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 was ’ 
27i<2. per ounce ; by May 1919 it was 58(2 ; and ' 
on Pecember 17 of that year it reached 7S(2, 
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(’DHirouted with the^se difficultiej*, the authorities 
allowed the rupee, so lonj' aiieliored at l.v. 4d.y 
t ) break loose frotu its moorings and follow' the 
{'ourse of silver prices, The rate, of exchange 
accordingly rose rapidly until it reached 2s. 4d. 
sterling iu Dcceiubfr 1910, The effect of 
these measures was to iettisou the currency 
policy pursued from 1893 to 1915, the main 
object <tf which was to stahiiiso the rupee at 
■J.v. -UL 

The 2s. Ratio.—The Bahington»Sinii.h Com- 
mittee was appointed in May 1919 when the 
rule was Ls'. ad. “to examine the effect of the 
War on the Indian Exchange and Currency 
system and practice, to make recommendatious 
as tt> the policy that should be pursued with a 
view' to meeting the remiirements of trade, 
tti maintaining a saiisfadory monetary circula- 
tion, and to ensuring a stable gold ataiuhird/* 

Those terms of reference precluded the Com- 
mittee. from considering alternative standards of 
currency and the Oorninittee recommended the 
stabilisation of exchange at gold after taking 
into account the high range of silver prices 
and the importance of safeguarding the token 
character of the rupee. It also recommended 
that during periods of exchange, weakue.ss. the 
Government of India should be authorised to 
announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State, their readiness to sell wujekly 
a stated amount of reverse councils. Further- 
more, it advocated the movement of gold to ; 
and from India free from Government control, 
fixation of the statutory minimum for the 
metallic portion of the Paper tlurrency 'K-eserve 
at 40 per cent, of the gross circulation and the 
revaluation of the sterling investments and 
gold in the Paper Currency Ileserve at 2vS’. to 
the rupee. 

An important member of the Committee, 
Mr. Dadiba Dalai of Bombay, appended a 
minority report in which he' urged (1) the 
standard of the sovereign and gold moimr 
with rupees related at the ratio of 15 to 1, 
(2) the contiauence of the then existing silver 
rupees of 165 grains of line silver as full legal 
tender, (3) the stoppage of silver rui)ees of 105 
grains being minted as long as New York quote<l 
silver over 92 cents and the minting of 2 rupee 
silver coins of reduced tlneness, and (4) the sale 
of reverse drafts on Loinlon only at 1.?. 3-29;32d'. 
and. the meeting of drafts by tife Secretary of 
State at a rate not below 1.*?, 4-3/32d. per rjzpeft. 

In making its recommendations, the majority 
was largely inlUienceci by (1) the rise hi the gold 
value of silver and (2) tlje decline in the gold 
value of sterling wliich was then about 30 per 
cent, below par. Actually tiio subsequent 
fall in tlie price of silver from 89|<I, per ounce 
In February 1920 to 44<^. in Juno 1920 oiitatripptjd 
the preceding rise. Moreover while tins report 
was being written, the British Government 
was accepting the Cimliffe Committee's Report 
j)rescribing a deflationary policy for Britain. 

Fa!! In Value.— The majority's recommenda- 
tions were, however, accepted by tiie Secretary 
of State. The - publication of the Report in 
February 1920, however, coincided with a keen 
demand for remittances to London, and steps 
were at once taken to maintain the new exchange 
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rate of 2s.- gold recommended by the Gom mitten 
by the offer of reverse councils at a rate founded 
on that ratio, allowance, being made for the 
depreciation of sterling in terms of gold, as showti 
by the dollar-sterliag" exchange. The rates for 
reverse councils offered bv the Government 
thus varied from 2s. 3-29/32f?. sterling to 2s, 
10-27/32rf. sterling. By the Indian Coiuaga 
Amendment Act of 1929, the sovereign was madn 
legal tender at Ks. 10. The attempt to lioW 
tile rate of 2.’<. goW was nut .sucees.sful ; and the 
Guvernment of India thercuptm tried, with 
effect from the weekly sale on dune 24, 1920, 
to maintain it at 2^•. steriing. Tiiis attempt 
also failed and was abandoned uii .September 28, 
The Government of India, at. this period were 
unable to contract currency in India at the 
pace at -which world prices -iverc failing. AH 
they could do was to avoid farther intlaiion 
and to effect some ineaHure of contraction. 
Tins was insuillcient to arrest tlie falling tide 
of exchange, wdiich early in 1921 fell below' the 
low level of I.f. 3d. sterling and 1.?, gold. The 
2*', ratio, passed In 1920, rcunained ou tlie st.atute 
book and was ineffective for piirpo.ses of tender 
of gold to the currency olBce. 


During this period tlie export trade wa.s 
jvrrested and the import trade mounted when the 
precise converse was demanded and Goveni- 
ment’.s action created an artificial movement 
of the transfer of capital from India to England ; 
large w'ar profits accumulated in India sines 1914 
w'ere hurriedly liquidated and transferred tf) 
England. Then the difference between the 
I reverse council rate and the market rate, which 
on some occasion wm several pence, induced 
gigantic speculations. Tiie Exchange Banks 
set a,Bide all their available resources for bidding 
, for Bills and at once .sold their allotments at 
i substantia! ijroflts. 

Recovery*-^!!! this way the w’eekly biddings 
for the million of re ve'rsc councils varied from 
120 millions to 130 inlliions and tlm money 
market was completely disorganised. In turn, 
business was severely affected and immense 
losses were iucurfed by all importers. Govern- 
ment sold £55 millions of reverse councils 
before abandoning their effort tt) stabilise 
exchange at the new ratio, the lo.ss on thH 
account being .Hs. 35 crores. According to an 
official statement, currency was contracted to 
the tune of Rs, 311 crores in 1920-21 and the 
process was continued in the following two years 
by the transfer of sterling aecuiitles held in 
London to the Secretary of State's cash balance 
anil by the discharge of the Indian Treasury 
Bills held in the reserve. The tide consequently 
definitely turned by January 1923 ; and Oovoni- 
ment exchange recovered to Is, id. sterUng, and 
showed a general tendency to move, upward. 
It reached the level of Is. B'd. sterling in October 
1024 at which time it wa.s equivalent to atwut 
l^r. id. gold. From that time till March 1926, 
the Tipward tendency of exchange continued, 
but it was prevented from riaittg above Is, fid. 
by free purchases of sterling ou the part of 
Govemment. Meanwlille steiling was restored 
to parity with gold about the middle of 1925 
and tlw rupee was In the neighbourhood of 
1$. fid. gold when the Hilton Young Oommiasion 
was appointed in 1926. 
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IIII.TON YOUNG COMMISSION 

'TJk pxif'tlii.'i hi 1926 "Wiis sijmmc'd up 

}fy thff ii'ltoTi ^ oun<? OtunTBkslon in the fidiowhijr 
u'ifsii- : ’* At tli'-' [.'resent time tnclian eurrenuy 
ci'iHi'-t' (*r fw(* IvhidH of token, n<»tes 

.‘Ojfl r rui^ees 'Ahiehnn* nHitnall5’'coiSYertn)le. 
'I'he jtaj.er uvf«‘s is in form a promise by the 
<iov«ii!menl »/! hulia to pay the bearer on 
deiound a sperined rumiber of rupees. The 
jupf'r l.s a silver eoin ISO pirains in weiuht and 
1 j/12tli.s line. 

“The vyiise iif })oth forms (tf token currency 
iu rehition to is .at presfait behm main- 

tained iulwiiu tile "old points correspond inff 
to a jiold panly of 1a‘. it/. lYo obli£?aiiori has 
U'i'ii a.^sumori, iiut Government, as currency 
authority lane freely purchased .sterling when 
the rate .stootl at, l,v. <;-.9/l0rf., and In Ajtrjl 
J92»;. aiitliorisfd the fni]teri‘al Bank, to make 
ail oiler on tlieir beiinlf to sell .sterling at !.s. 
Tiild. 'i'he .'taliilily of the gold v.ahie of the 
rupee j'^ tiiu.s based upon nothing mure .siibstau- 
tiai than a, jioHcy of tiie Government, and at 
]>U‘seTit that [lolicy can he found detined in no 
uotincatioii or undertaking l»y the Government. 

“ For the jiurpnse f>f maintaining th<‘ value 
of the token currency, the {iovernment of India 
}jold tAvo riiserves, the Pa])er Currency Eeserve 
and the Gold Btandar<l jicserve. The former 
is composed of the proceeds of the note issue 
and is held as a backing against the notes in 
circulation; tlie latter has been accumulated 
from the profits of the coinage of .sllVer rupees 
and is designed primarily to maintain the 
external valium of these coins. The pennaiitmt 
constitution of tiic Paper Currency Hoserve 
provides for a holding of gold and silver metallic 
reservea of not Ic.ss ttian .At) [>t'r cent, of the total 
note cireiiJation, and for the balance to be lield 
in rupee and si(*rU!ig securities. 'These [lerina- 
nent provisions have not yet become operative 
and hi the meanwhile the lleserve i.s governed 
by transitory luovistons under wliich the 
tlduciary portion is limited to a luaxiiuum 
of Its. 100 crore.s and tlie balance of the re.serve 
is held in gold and .silver (!oin and bullion. "I’lie 
C4oId Standard Keserve at pre.sent amounts to 
£40 million. It is invested in British Trea.siiry 
Bills and other sterling .securities.” 

The t'ommission’.s view.s on this .system ■were : 
(3) O’he system is far from .simple, and the 
basis of the stability of the ru]>ee i.s not readily 
intelligible to the uninsfcructed public. The 
eurreney consist.s of two tokens in circulation, 
with tlie unnecessary exerescenee of a third 
fall- value coin which doe.s not circulate at all. 
One form of token currency is liighly ex,x>ensive 
and is liable to vanish if the price of silver rises 
above a certain level. (2) There is a cumbrous 
duplication of reserves, tvith an antiquated 
and dangerous division of responsibility for 
the control of credit and ciiiTency policy (the 
former being witli the Imperial Bank). (3) 
The' system does not secure the automatic 
expansion and contraction of currency. Such" 
movemeiit.s are too vrholly dependent on the 
will of the currency authority. (4) The 
system is inelastic. The utility of tire •provision 
for elasticity made on the recommendation 
of the- BabmtoivSnilth Committee' is affected 
by the methods of liXiancing;.Jndiaa trade. 


GOID BUiilON STANDARD 
Tiki C'ommi.'-.hiun licl.l the. \-if.nv thui “ the; 
(tiirrciiey of ilie counfry must bo liiiked with 
gold in a manmo’ th/d, k real and e»,m.Hpieuou8iy 
visibh'.” It, thenfure. j'ee< in i mended a gold 
builiou riiandard ’whereby an obligation should 
be inipu.sfid by stalutt' on the eurreney authority 
to buy and sell gold without limits at rates 
determined with reh'rt'Uci* to a ilxed gold paritv 
of the ruftee but iu qiiantitic.s of not Ies.s thaij 
400 fine ounces, no limitation being imposed as 
to tlie purpose ft>r which the gold is reqnira!. 
It would establish the i>rineiple that gold is the 
.stiimhird of Imiian currency at a ilxed ratio. 
Himullencoiisly Jr, reooiumeiided that the legal 
ieiider quality of the sovereign and the half- 
sovereign should be removed. 

Ollier main recommeiKiation.s of the 
Commission were : — 

(/) The neci'-ssity of a unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for t.he aciue\-e- 
meiit of monetary stability involves the establish- 
ment of a central bunking system. Betailed 
recommerulatioii.s are made about tlm constitu- 
tion, fnnction.s and capacities of the Bank winch 
should be a new orgaiiisation, referred to as 
the Ke.servp B<aulv of India. 

(ii) An obligation should be imposed by 
.statute on the lhank to buy and soli gold with- 
out limit at rate.s determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 40U fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

(///) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold l)y the Bank .should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
' task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured Is suggested. 

(ic) Government should offer “ on tap “ 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of tlie holder. 

(v) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of the 
diiferent forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(^’0 One-rupee notes should be re-intro- 
duced and should bo full legal tender. 

(I'U) Note.s other than tiie onc-rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

(I'ni) No change' should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 

(lx) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of. the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute. 
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Act 1927,— "iJH*. CHrr<ajL‘y Bill of ‘1027 

fnitjoiiyiiiK th(‘rf'<'<»iii5nradations of the iriajority 
1 7 m lit Vi.*!' j '«»>.*■ (■‘d iido a'u Art with an amend* 
nrrii! lliJ!? Uir r)Wi>.rati!m plaml on tSovernment 
uh‘ 05 rro.Ki to thf‘ jturc'hase of jD;old and sale 
of j-told f>r f'trriinji and not nold exchange as 
oiiujiirdlv propr^:(‘d. 'file Act carne into force 
on Ai-iii I, 1927. its main features wore 

«n 'ihc tdlver rupee, the silver haif-nipeo 
ad llto f’urr«’ncy notes were all legal tender 
uitijout limit, hut open t.o issue at the will of 
f.ovciTiUicnt, 'fho isarlt.y of exchange was 
graitiH troy of Jlne gold per rupee. 

12) Gold coins wn*c no longer legal tender, 
but could h>‘ rcceivrd at any Government 
CitrreiK y office and at any Government Treasury 
other than a 8uh-Treasury as bullion at the 
rate of tf.d75]2 grains finf' gold per rupee. 

('3! Goffi ill the form (»f bars containing no 
Ifss than 4U tolas (15 ounces) fine could be 
ottered for sale in nulinuted quantities to 
GoYiM'imient at. the Bniniiay Mint.> and Govern- 
ment. was nndi’r a statutory obligation to buy 
gold at the rate of Its, 2l-:>-10 per tola line. 

(4) Hoiders of legal tender currency were 
given the right of obtuiuing gold at the Bombay 
Mint or, at the ojition of Government, feterling 
for immediate delivery in London, provided 
they paid for an amount of gold or sterling of 
not leas value than 1,065 tolas {400 ounces) of 
One gold. As for sterling Bs. 21-3-10 was to 
buy as nmcli sterling as was required “ to 
purchfiKP one tola of fine gold in London at the 
ratf; nt whicli the 15anb of England" was bound 
by law to give sterling in exchange for gold, 
after deducting timrefrom an amount being tlie 
normal cost per tola of transferring gold bullion 
in bulk from Bombay to London, including 
interest on its value during transit. As the 
latter rule would vary, the Governor-General- 
io-Gouncil had to notify from time to time the 
rate detmamed for thi.s purpose. 

I’liiis strictly & peaking, the monetary standard 
created by the Act of 1927 was a sterling ex- 
change standard with the proviso that it w'as 
like the gold exchange standard so long as 
sterling did not go off the gold parity, lilore- 
over, it would have been a gold standard if 
Government had exweised the option of offer- 
ing gold in exchange for rupees. While it 
retained, most of tho old features condemned 
by tlie Cornmission namely the conversion of 
rupee into jiaper currency, the dupli- 
cation of icsrrves and tiic separation of 
curmiey from credit control, it rei>resented 
an improvement over the prc-1 916 standard by 
cBifUriiig a statutory gold parity for the 
rupee and a statutory obligation on Govern- 
ment with regard to the purchase of gold 
and sale of gold or sterling. 

Ratio Controversy* — The main controversy 
In the following years centred on the exchange 
ratio. From the beginning, however, Govern- 
ment were finding it necessary to take special 
measures to maintain the ratio of Is. 6(1. 
owing to its weakness. On February 10, 1927 
when the Imperial Bank desired to borrow 
Bs. 2 crores from Government, it was charged 
seven per centi as against the bank rate of six , 


per cent. This fveated the intfircssion that 
<?ov€rnmcnt had rdiangcd their regulations 
under the Indian Fa per 'Currency Amendment 
Act of 1023 without making a public announce- 
nnuit and that this had been done as a ])arfc of 
the measures to sustain the rupee cxrijange at 
Is. 6d. Government had to remit about £7 
millions between February 15 and March 31 
1930 during wi,ti('h sterling bilJs were difficult 
to obtain from the market and Government 
decided to raise the prion of money in India by 
raising the interest on the emergency curreiiey 
to 1’>c given to the Imperial Bank from 7 to 8 
p(3r cent, on February l-l, 1030. I’he position 
deteriorated fiirthi'r by IS'ovcmber 1030 oAving to 
rumours about the change in tb.o ratio, and 
sterling to the tune of £5,650,000 Avas sold 
betAveen Kovexnber 1930 and March 1931 on 
speculative account. 

The AA'cakiiess of the exchange was folloAved 
by contraction of currency during the same 
period. The net <'ontractiou of note currency 
during tlie five years ending .1931 was .Bs. 102| 
eroree. The Secretary of State for India made 
the following statement in the .House of Commons 
on February 11, 1931 : — 

" Tho Government regard the rtipee question 
as having been settled in 1927, when the Indian 
Legislature passed the Currency Act by Avhich 
the rupee, was rated at 1.9. 6</. gold. The Govern- 
ment AAill use all the menus in their power to 
maintain this rate in accordance with their 
statutory obligations.” 


THE CRISIS OF 1931 

By 1031 the situation had become criti<*nl 
oAviiig to the economic depression resulting 
in the precipitate fail of agricultural prices, 
slump in trade and a serious deterioration in the 
budgetary position of the Government of India. 
Tho Avays and means ])Osition Avas attempted 
to bo buttressed by short term loans in the 
form of treasury bills which mounted upfo 
Bs. 83.4 crores by August 1031 and thereafter 
by taxation and retrenchment. TTie flight o'f 
capital from India could not be checked <and 
Government had to sell £11 millions sterling 
to maintain the ratio at the loAver exchange 
point betw’een August and September 19, 1031. 

On September 21, 1931, the pound sterling 
was divorced from gold ; India had a Currency 
Ordinance ; and the Secretary of State announced 
Government’s curre.ncy policy in terms Avhich 
AA^ere not in conformity AAith the Currency 
Ordinance, The <'onfnsinn tJius created neces- 
sitated the declaration of moratorium for tliree 
days in respect of hanks and this unprecedented 
event was folloAved by the issue on September 24 
of the Gold and Sterling Begulation Ordinance 
of 1031. The first Ordinance sought to suspend 
the operation of Section 5 of ilie Currency Act 
of 3027 relating to GoA^ernment’s obligation 
to sell gold or sterling at rates fixed therein 
in Anew of tlie emergency, while the Secre- 
tary of State made it clear before the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee in London that 
“ it has been decided to maintain the 
present currency standard on a sterling 
basis.” 
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Nct.es in circulation . . 

Demand deposits of Banks , . 

Deposits ivith Keservfi Bunk 
Deposits of banks with lleserve .Bunk 
Cash held by banks . . 

Total cn.'sh reserves of banks 

Money supply excluding rupee cciiii nud sm 

Circulation of rupee coin 

Total money supply excluding small coin. , 


. (■■■ 'August i 
j . 1P»9 ■ . 

August 

1945 
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j 1016 
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•■ . i 16P j 
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.j 141 j 
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1 72S 
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74 

7 i 

. 41 

! 

43 

34 j 

143 

j 110 j 

117 

i- 317 j 
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[ 2,471 j 
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... j 

149 : 

166 j 

163 

• - i 
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2,637 j 
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tlif! Ifi tlip amount of note led, ineasuren tiie extent of moiietar.v Inlla" 

elrciilafio!!, riioee oo|n and small coin and of tioo. The progressive series of eatdi of 
depo-sif-: Mf srhcdnicd and non-schcdu- these factors since ari; given below:— 



(itu])e<-.s in crores) 


1939-40 

' 1944-45 

1945-46 

Total net accrual of ytf>rling to end of period since iJn; 

beglnilng of the war 

100 

3,680 

2,026 

Budget deficit including Defence Capital Bxpendi-, 

, , tiire, progressive ... ^ 


635' 

1 

795 

Total of Both . . 

100 

2,315 

2,821 

Inereafie in mde eirculation, rupee coin and small coin 
circulation, and in total dci)osits of .scheduled banks. 

82 , 

1,706 

2,048 

Increase in dep<»sits with the Reserve Bank, progres- 
sive. 

9 

346 

596 

Total of Both , . 

91 

' • 2,052 

2,644 

Increa.se in the Rupee debt of the Central Oovernment 
since March 31, 1939, progres.sive 

18 

860 

1,200 


Alnorptxon of Currency* — The wartime ab* 
sorption of legal tender currency amounted to 
Bs. 1408,64 crores of which notes accounted 
for Ks. 988,89 crores or 8‘5 per cent., rupee 
coin for Bs. 142,16 crores or 11.9 per cent, and 
small coin for Ks. 67,59 crores or 5.6 per cent. 
The decline in the relative as well as the absolute 
expansion of note circulation which began in 
1943-44 was further acccicTcatcd in 1946-47. 
jSTotes in circulation registered an increase of 
Bs. 23.26 crores to Bs. 1,243.03 crores at the end 
of 1946-47 as against Es. 133,89 crores in 1945-46, 
Bs. 202.39 crores in 1044-45 and Rs. 238.91 
crores in 1943-44. The annual rate of expansion 
declined to 2 per cent, in 1046-47, from 12 
per cent, in 1045-46, 23 per eent. in 1944-45 
and 37 per cent, in 1043-44, 

Witli the cessation of the legal tender character 
of the standard rupee coin with eflTect from 
Eovcniber 1, 1043, the quarternary rupees 
and Government of India one rupee notes 
constitute as from that date the total amount of 
fupee coin in circulation. The aggregate amount 
in drculation of the Governnimt of India one 
rupee notes and quarternary rupeee stood at 
Es. 123.81 crores at the end of October 1943. 
The circulation of rupee coin rose to lls. 137,33 
crores at the cud of 1943-44, to Es. 147,28 crores 
at the end of 1944-45, to Es. 165.73 crores at 
the end of 1946-46 and to Es. 167.67 crores at 
the end of 1946-47. The demand for rupee coin 
showed a steep fall during 1 946-47 the absorption 
amounting to Es. 1.94 crores as compared with 
Es. 18,35 crores in 1945-46 and Rs. 10.05 crores 
in 1944-45. During the year the Bank received 
from the Government of India one rupee notes 
and coin. 

The absorption of small coin was at its height 
during the war period and amounted to Es. 67:69 
crores betw'cen September 1939 and August X945, 


While the year 1945-46 witnessed a steep fail 
in the demand for small coin, it w^as not as steep 
as in the ease of rupee coin and notes in the 
following year, The absorption in 1946-47 
w^as smaller at Es. 5.91 crores compared with 
Es. 9.08 crores in 1945-46 and the record figure 
of Es. 19.20 crores in 1944-45. 

Seasonal Movements. — A study of the 
absorption and return of currency since 1920-21 
indicates a fairly regular seasonality. The 
“ busy ” season when currency is absorbed 
begins usually in August, September or October 
and ends with December, January or February. 
The “slack” season of return of currency 
usually begins in January, February or March 
and extends upto July, August or September. 
In the pre-war years, there w’as a fair amount 
of regularity in the periodicity of the busy and 
the slack seasons. The war time monetary 
expansion distorted this even movement. Tiie 
period of absorption that began in September, 
1939 did not stop, as usual in the first quarter 
of 1940, but continued until the end of June, 
1940,* there being a return of currency from July 
to September. Again the next period of 
absorption beghming in October, 1940 extended 
over June, 1941 followed by a return of-currency 
only during July, 1941, There W'as continued 
absorption during the enth'e period from August, 
1941 to June, 1944, a period during wluch 
wartime monetary expansion reached its peak. 
Again there was a return of currency only 
during July, 1944. Tlie period of absorption 
once more extended from August, 1944 to June, 
1945 a return of currency taking place again 
in July, 1945. The next period of absorption 
which began in August, 1945 ended after 
December, 1945, there being a return of currency 
during January, 1946. There was an absorption 
of currency during February to June 1946, a 
period which is otherwise covered by the slack 
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wind up its afTairri in Burma, the Eeserve Bank 
of India Act. was amended in Maxell, 1947 
ia provid(5 for the I'ieietioii of all rofereneew to 
Burma appearinj^ in the Act. The .Reserve 
Bank’s ofUcc in Jlau'^oon formally ceased to 
function in that country on 1st April, 1947. 

In view of the ample time given to all bonafide 
holders of high denomination notes, wdiicli 
hatl been, demonetised on .Taniiary 12, 1949, 
to exeiuin.ge. their holdings, tiie Bovernment of 
Irulia announced on l'\d)rnary 28, 1947 that no 
furl.her claim for their ex(;hange would be 
received after that date. The total notes 
exchanged upto March 31, 1947 amounted to 
its. 134,72,97,090 consisting of Es. 21,70,000 
worth of Ks. r>,000 denomination, 
R.s. 112,44,87,000 of .TIs. 1,000 denomination 
and Its. 22,06,40,000 of Rs. 10,000. 

EXCHANGE CONTROL 

The exigencies of the war necessitated the 
institution of strict exchange control which was 
exercised by the Exchange Control Pepartment 
of the. Baser VO Bank of India.. Payments and 
remittances were allowed freely to countries 
within the sterling area but the same system 
of control through the medium of banks autho- 
rised to deal in foreign exchange was maintained 
for transactions with countries outside the 
sterling area. Sales of the currencies of count- 
ries outside the sterling area continued to be 
■restricted, wdiile exports • to these countries 
were only permitted provided the foreign 
ciuTency proceeds were sold to tlie authorised 
dealers in foreign exchange thus ensuring the full 
conservation and mobilisation of the country’s 
fo.’eign exchange resources. Despite the end 
of the war and the resumption of financial 
and commercial reMtioiis with many, 
countries previously under enemy occupation, 
the Exchange Control policy remained 
unaffected. 

On March 25, 1947, Foreign Exchange Regul- 
ation Act was enacted to retain the powers 
granted under the Financial Provisions of the 
Defence of India Rules witii certain modifica- 
tions. It closely followed the Exchange 
Control Bill in the United ICingdom. The effect 
of the new measure is to continue the existing 
system of exchange control. It is an enabling 
luiiasure giving wide powers to the Central 
Government and the Reserve Bank to control 
transactions in foreign exctiange and securities 
and the import and export of bullion and 
currency notes. The Finance Member in his 
speech at the second reading of the Bill said 
that it was the intention of Government to 
allow payments for current transactions freely 
but to re.strict transfers of capital unless directly 
connected with the furtherance of trade, and 
to aim at making the rupee multilaterally 
convertible as soon as practicable. In the 
meantime, in order to maintain India's balance, 
of payments in equilibrium, it w'as necessary to 
continue import control and also to take advan- 
tage of the transitional period allowed by the 
Fund rules, under which India could continue 
exchange control for a period of three years. 

Rupee Unlinked. — ^Tn terms of the Anglo- 
American Ijoan Agreement signed in July, 1946, 
the United Kingdom undertook to negotiate 
with the holders of the sterling balances for the 
settlement of these balances ,and to^ make 


currently-earned sterling multilaterally con- 
vertible for current transactions, witl'un one 
year of the signature of the Agreement. (’ons('- 
qiiciit on this obligation to negotiate seftiemciit 
!of the bteiling baianie , a delogat.iou from the 
United Kingdom MMtP(t India in February for a 
prehimnaiv discussion 

Aiiothei factoi (onditioning the background 
to foreign exchange relationships i.s the e.stabli.sh- 
meiit of the International Monetary Piind and 
the International .Bank for Recoii.sfrnctiou and 
Development, Consequent on Jiuliu’s member- 
.ship of the Fund and the fixing of par values in 
accordance with the Articles c>f the Fund 
Agreement, sterling has ceased to be the .sole 
determinant of the external value of the rupee. 
The convertibility of the rupee into other 
currencies was therefore provided, for by the 
enactment of the Reserve .Bank of India 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1947, which wa.s 
passed by the Central Ta^gislature in April, 1947. 
The amendment repealed Sections 40 and 41 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act which had 
obliged the Bank to buy and sell foreign exchange 
at such rates and on such terms and conditions 
as the Central Government may determine 
from time to time in conformity with their 
obligations as a member of the Fund. 

BRETTON WOODS ORGANISATIONS 

The year 1945-46 witnessed the establishment 
of the [nternational Monetary ,,Fund and the 
International Bank for Recohstriiction and 
Development, as in terms of the Final A(*t, 
countrievS representing more than 65 per cent, of 
the total of the quotas liad .signed the Bretton 
Woods Agreement before December 31, 1945. 
In order to secure for Imlia the advantages of 
original membership of the Fund and of the 
Baiik, the Government of India promulgated an 
Ordinance on December 24, 1945, providing 
themselves with the necessary powers for 
signing Ihe Agreement, This wa.s done on 
Deceniber 27.' The inaugural meeting of the 
Board.s of Governors of the Fund and of the 
Bank wa.s held at 8avannaii (Georgia) in March 
1946. It dealt with the procedural steps 
necessary before these institutions could begin 
operations, and. the year under review witnessed 
the process of the setting up of these twi) 
organisations. India, by virtue of being one 
of the five Iarge.st quota holders appointed uue 
Executive Director on the Fund and one on 
the Bank. In September the thirty-nine 
members of the Fund were notified to communi- 
cate to the Fund, within thirty d.ays, tin* par 
value of their currencies, exprch-^od in gold or 
U.S. dollars, and based on the rates of exchange 
that prevailed sixty days bcfoiaj the I’nnd 
Agreement came into effect. According to tiic 
Article.? of Agreement, the .Fund could notify 
a member, or a member could notifty the Fund 
that the par value comuiuuieutetl by it was 
unsatisfactory and could not be mninlaiuejl 
without excessive dependence on the Fund. 
In such ea.ses agreement on a suitable ]mr vahu‘ 
wa.s to he reached between the .Fund and tlni 
member within a reasonable p<'rio(l determined 
by the Fund, ihffore making a final decision 
as to the most satisfactory rate for the rupee, 
the Government of India invited proposals and 
comments from interested bodies and per.sons. 
After a thorough examination of the various 
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In October, 1940 , the Central Legislature ' 

film Vn th’r'n payment of India's lubscripl 
tion to the Bank, also approved the fontinued 

balance due on account of 2 per cent of India's 
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T Hiil act of 1818 marked the beginning of the 
iodJan Coinage System when the silver 
rupee of 180 grains troy li/12th.s fine was 
made imliinited legal tender by the East India 
Company for South India where gold coins had 
been in circulation. Seventeen years later, the 
Gold and Silver Coinage Act was enacted to 
estend the unlimited legal tender character of 
tlje rupee to tlie whole of India (which then 
iu(dudcd Pakistan) by substituting monomctal- 
Usm for bimetallism. 

Silvcr.—Mintage of silver rupees was under- 
taken in this country in 1835. It continued till 
June 26, 1893 when the Indian Coinage Act of 
1870 was amended with a view to closing the 
mints for the jinrestricted coinage of silver for the 
public. For four years, no Government rupees 
were coined with the object of attaching higher 
value to It as coin than bullion ; but recoinage 
was again tmdertaken in 1897 and 1898 followdnj 
the conclusion of arrangements with Bhopal and 
Kashmir for replacing the State currency by 
Government rupees, in 1899 there was again 
no coinage of rupees ; but the need for it in the 
following year resulted in resuming its mintage 
which continued almost uninterruptedly till 
1922 when it w’as suspended. The Currency Act 
of 1927 made the silver rupee and the silver half- 
rupee legal tender without limit, but open to 
issue at the will of Government. 

In 1940 the then Government of India decided, 
as a measure of conserving silver resources as far 
ds possible in view of the rapid absorption of 
silver price, to adopt the fineness of one-half 
silver and one-half alloy for all three coins. 
Incorporated in the new rupee was a new security 
edge device consisting of the insertion of a'shallow 
re-entrant in the centre of the milled edge which 
was considered to be a virtually absolute safe- 
guard against counterfeiting. 

All Victoria and King Edward VII rupee and 
lialf rupee coins of the old fineness were with- 
drawn with effect from April 1, 3941 and May 
31, 1942, respectively and King George V and 
King George VI standard silver rupees were 
called back with effect from May 1, 1943. 
These announcements marked the end of the 
policy -wWch originated over 50 years ago of 
<;onverting the rupee winch had previously 
been a full value silver coin into a token. The 
return of coin was, however, meagre as, since 
the end of March 1943, the average price of 
silver was higher tiian tlio melting point of the 
standard silver rupee. 

As standard silver coins have been demone- 
tised, it is no longer illegal to hoard or melt 
them or to purchase or sell them at a value 
other than their face value ; consequently, 
large quantities of coin have been hoarded or 
melted and sold for their bullion content. 
Under the Indian Coinage Amendment Act 
1918, silver two anna pieces are no longer coined 
and issued, but coins previously issued continue 
to be legal tender. 

Kew one-rupee notes were issued througfh the 
Eeserve Bank of India in July 1941 ; the issue 
of these notes does not affect the earlier issue, 
the Government of India one-rupee notes of 
the 1935 King George V pattern which continue 
to be legal tender, , 


Between 1835 and 1946, the whole rupees 
coined and issued from the Indian mints totalled 
755,29,00,130 comprising 16,39,78,572 of William 
IV, 352,13,80,138 of Victoria, 08,28,53,552 of 
Edward VII, 180,74,83,517 of George V 
98,02,178 of George VI standard and 106,74’' 
92,173 of George VI quarternary standard. 

The issue of quarternary rupee coin was dis- 
continued from June 1946 when the reform for 
the introduction of the nickel rupee ivas launched. 

Goins of smaller denominatious, viz,, the 
half-rupee, quarter-rupee and one-eighth of a 
rupee used to be of the same metal as the stand- 
ard coin and they contained exaetly one-half, 
one-fourth and one-eighth of the weight of pure 
silver in a rupee 'when tiiey were first issued. 

On March 11, 1940, Section 5 of the India - 
Coinage Act of 1006 was modified by an Amend- 
ing Act. The amendment reduced the .silver 
content of the four-anna coin from 11/12 or 
41-|- grains of line silver to 50 per cent or 23-| 
grains. This brought the silver four anna coin 
into line with the British subsidiary coiiuige. 
With a view to preventing counterfeiting, ^he. 
Government of India directed on July 15, '1043, 
that the quarter-rupee coin minted during and 
after August 1943 should have the same security 
edge as quarternary rupees and half rupees. 

In 1941-42, the design of the half-rupee coin 
of 1941 and after was altered so as to make it 
conform to that of the quarternary rupee- coin. 
The minting of the quarternary half and quarter 
rupee silver coins wa.s, howe^'er, suspended by a 
notification in May 1946 in order to enable 
the Government to discharge the obligation to 
return in kind, within five years of the end of 
the war, the 226 million ounces of silver borrowed 
from the U, S. Government between 1943 and 
1945. 

Nickel. — By a notification issued on May 23, 
1946 the Central Government directed that the 
half and quarter rupee coins of the same siec 
and weight as the quarternary coins shall be 
printed in pure nickel. 

The Act of 190 6 also j) r o vide d 
for the coinage of a nickel coin. It was 
directed that the niekel one-anna pieee 
should thenceforth be coined at the Mint 
and issued. The notification also })rescrihea 
the design of the. coin, winch has a waved 
edge With t-welvc .scollops, tlie greatest 
diameter of the eoiii being 2,1 miiiinietre.s and 
its least diameter 19.8 millimetres, 'i’hc advisa- 
bility of issuing a lialf-amia nickel coin wag 
considered by the Government of India in 1909 
but after consultation with "Local Governments 
it was decided not to take action in this direction 
until the people had become thoronglily familiar 
with the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1937-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight-anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel was withdrawn from 
circulation in 1924 but is still being received 
at issue offices only. 

On account of war activities, the demand for 
small coin greatly increased and. in January ^ 
1942 the Government of India Bsued a new 
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half-anna coin %vhich economises metal and ia 
convenient to tiie public. Further with a 
view to economising the use of nickel, it was 
deckled to mint new half-anna pieces and the 
one anna coin and tiie later two anna coin in a 
nickel-brass alloy instead of the cupro-nickel 
alloy. The notification of January 24, 1942, 
provided for the mintage of the now half-anna 
coin of a square shape and equal to three- 
fourths the weight of one anna piece. According 
to this notification, the half-anna and one anna 
pieces were minted in nickel-brass composed 
of 79 per cent, copper, 20 per cent, ainc and 
1 per cent, nickel, A similar change in the 
metallic contents of two anna piece was 
announced on March 21, 1042. 

Towards the end of November 1945, the 
Government of India decided that further 
requirements of two anna and one anna pieces 
should be minted in the cupro-nickel alloy 
instead of nickel-brass alloy which had been 
adopted as a wartime expedient and later 
found unsatisfactory. 

In May 1946 the Central Government 
authorised the minting and issue of half and 
quarter rupee coins in pure nickel owing to 
"inadequate supplies of silver in the open 
market and the prevailing high prices in India.” 
These new coins were exactly the same size 
and weight as the early silver coins with designs 
usually adopted for decimal coins of 50 cents 
and 25 cents respectively. The new coins 
have no security edge and have been designed 
with the margine lettering and head of the King 
on one side and the name of the country, the 
denomination in three languages, English, 
Bevauagari and ITrdii, with the figure of an 
Indian tiger on the reverse. 

The efforts started in 1906 to avoid the waste- 
ful use of a metal of high value like silver for 
coinage achieved their objective in 1947 when 
the Indian Coinage Act was amended further 
with a view to authorising the Government to 
issue all coins including the rupee in any metal. 
In the case of the half-rupee coin, the existing 
position was that the silver half-rupee was legal 
tender for any amount but the nickel half-rupee 
only for a sum not exceeding one rupee, under the 
same Act and, all half-rupee coins are legal 
tender for a sum not exceeding ten rupees, 
v'hile coins of smaller denominations would 
continue to be legal tender for one rupee as 
liefore. 

Bight anna cupro-nickel coins were with- 
drawn with effect from October 1, 1924 and are 
now received at the Issue Offices only. 

Copper and Bronre, — Copper coinage was 
introduced into the Bengal Presidency (now East 
and West Bengal) by Act XVII of 1S35 and into 
the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by Act 
XXII of 1844. The weight of the copper coins 
struck under Act XXII I of 1870 remained the 
same as it was in 1835. It was as follows 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna 200 

Pice or quarter-anna . . . , , , 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna . . 50 

Fie being one-third of a pice or one- 
tweWth of m anna . , . . . . 33^ 


The weight and dimensions of bronze cofeis 
were as follows : — 

Standard Diameter 

weight in in milli- 
grains troy, metres. 

Pice ... ... . . ■ 75 25*4, ■ 

Half-pice 37| 21-15 

Fie . ■ 25 . 17.-45', : 

Since 1924 double pice coin has been and is 
being withdrawn from circulation but it isstiii 
received at Treasuries and Issue Offices. 

With a view to protecting further issues of 
pice against hoarding resulting from the black 
market value of the metallic contents rising 
above the face value, the Government of India 
issued in February 1943 a new design of pice, 
which economises the metal and is expected 
to be convenient to the public. The Finance 
Department notification dated February 23, 
1943, provided for the mintage of the new pice 
with a smaller diameter and a circular hole In 
the . centre, reduced in weight from 75 grains 
to 35 grains and with a metallic composition of 
97 per cent, copper, 23 r per cent, zinc and one- 
half per cent, tin instead of the former fineness 
of 95i per cent, copper, 3 per cent, tin, and 
i| per cent, zinc. The notification also provided 
for the discontinuance of the coinage of half- 
pice and pie pieces. The new pice was issued 
from the Bombay office of the Eeserve Bank on 
Febniary 1, 1943. 

Gold,— Since 1870 there has been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs suspended as from 1891-92 was 
undertaken for a short period in 1918 only. The 
Currency Act of 1927 provided that ” gold coins 
whether coined at His Majesty’s Eoj^al Mint or 
at any Mint established in pursuance of a pro- 
clamation of His Majesty's lloyal Mint, snail 
not be legal tender in British India but such 
coins shall he received at any Government Cur- 
rency Office at the rate of 8,47,512 

grains troy of fine gold per rupee.” 

Decimalisation of the Coinage, — With a 
view to simplifying accounting and facilitating 
calculations the Government of India have 
under consideration the introduction of a 
decimal system of coinage in India. The 
present occasion, calling for a huge recoinage 
programme necessitated by the unpopularity 
of the nickel brass coin introduced in 1942 
as a wartime measure, is considered to be most 
opportune for the proposed reform. The 
proposals under this system are that the rupee 
would remain unaltered and the half-rupee 
and the quarter-rupee, wliile retaining their 
present shape, size and weight, would be issued 
as 50 cents and '25 cents coins. The existing 
lower denominations of small coin would, 
however, be discarded and, instead, cupro- 
nickel coins of 10 cents, 5 cents and 2 cents and 
bronze coins of 1 cent and, if necessary, i cent 
will Be issued. A bill incorporating the above 
changes was introduced in the Central X/egisla-' 
tive Assembly on the 18th February, 1946 
and hns been circularised to elicit publics opinion, 
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M OBEJiK banking in India owes its origin to 
Mie British agency houses operating in 
Bombay and ('"alcutta in the eighteenth 
century. The hanks in those days were connect- 
ed with tiie introduction of their notes. The 
crisis that overtook the agency liouses in the tir.st 
half of nineteenth century had an adverse effect 
on this type of banking. Broadly, tlie liistory of 
Indian banking may be divided into three 
sections, one connected wdth the influence of the 
Presidency Banks, second following the establtsli- 
ment of the Imperial Bank of India in 1921, and 
third under the guidance of the Keserve Bank of 
India. 

PRESIDENCY BANKS 

The history of the Pre.sidency Banks again 
falls into three w’ell-defined stages. The Bank 
of Bengal was started in 180d, and it took 
34 years more before tlie Bank of Bombay came 
into existen«e. The Bank of Madras however 
came only three years later in 1943. Prior to 
1862, these Banks liad tlie right of note issue 
and their main activity was to facilitate the 
borrowing operations of the East India Company 
and the financing of tlie trade of British mer- 
chants. Naturally, they were subject to 
Government control and their business W'as 
restricted by the terms of their charter. 

In 1862, these banks were deprived of the 
right of note issue and were authorised to 
transact paper currency business as agents of 
Government. As compensation for the loss of 


their right of i.ssue, they were given the use of 
the Government balances and the management 
of the treasury work in the cities and towns 
where they had tlieir branches. Four years 
later, however, tiiey were deprived of the paper 
currency business and by the' Act of 1876 severe 
restrictions were imiiosed on their business. This 
system continued till 1920 when the Presidency 
Banks were merged into the Imperial Bank of 
India. 

> . IMPERIAL BANK ■ 

Tinder the Imperial Bank of India Act of 
1920, as amended, by tlie Amendment Act of 
1934, the control of the Bank is entrusted to a 
Central Board of Directors with Local Boai'd.s 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and such 
other places as the Central Board may 
determine. A more detailed reference to the ’ 
salient provisions in the Act will be found in 
the earlier editions of the Year Book; but it 
may be mentioned here that under the agreement 
with the Reserve Bank of India, the Imperial 
Bank continues to be the sole agent of the 
Reserve Bank at all places in the Indian Domi- 
nion w’here there was a branch of the Imperial 
Bank and no branch of the Banking Department 
of the Reserve Bank of India before 1934. 

The Imperial Bank has at present 185 branches 
and over 200 sub-offices. Mr, A. R. Cliisholm 
is the Managing Director, and Mx. N. G. Irvine 
is the Deputy Managing Director. The progress 
of the Bank is summed up below* ; — 


(Rs. in lakhs) 



Capital 

Reserve 

Govt. 

Deposits 

Other 

Deposits 

Cash 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for year -' 

30th June 
1021 

547 

371 

2,220 

7,016 

3,433 

1,652 

16 per cent. 

1922 

562 

411 

1,672 

6,336 

3,395 

900 

16 „ 

1923 

562 

435 

1,256 

7,047 

2,913 

025 

16 „ 

1924 

562 

457 

2,208 

7,662 

2,195 

1,175 

16 „ 

1925 

562 

477 

2,252 

7,588 

3,582 

1,418 

16 ,, 

1926 

562 

492 

3,264 

7,530 

4,503 

2,188 

16 „ 

1927 

562 

607 

1,004 

7,317 

2,283 

2,050 

16 ,, 

1928 

562 

517 

796 

7,331 

1,377 

2,535 

10 

1929 

562 

527 

2,074 

1,391 

7,233 

3,041 

2,409 

'io „ 

1930 

562 

637 

7,003 

1,696 

2,969 

16 ,, 

1931 

562 

542 

1,596 

6,615 

1,717 

8,077 

U „ 

1932 

562 

■515 

1,908 

6,149 

2,201 , 

2,979 

li- » 

1983 

• 562 

520 

582 

7,423 

2,308 

3,973 

12 „ 

1934 

562 

527 

791 

' ■ 7,483 

2,165 i 

3,982 

12 „ 

1935 

562 

542 


7,243 

1,676 

! 3,783 

12 „ 

1986 

562 

650 

■ , ; ■■■ 

7,894 

1,976 

! 4,254 

12 „ 

1987 

562 

550 


8,314 

2,168 

4,065 

12 ,, 

1938 

502 

562 


8,118 

1,628 

3,975 

12 „ 

1989 

562 

557 


8,392 

1,459 

4,280 

12 „ 

1940 

562 

662 


9,603 

2,482 

4,857 

12 „ 

1941 

562 

662 


10,891 

1,626 

6,439 

12 „ 

1942 

662 

676 


16,346 

2,352 

11,587 

12 ,, 

1948 , 

562 

685 


21,452 

6,376 

12,979 

12 ,, 

1944 

562 

600 


23,778 

2,831 

14,863 

12 „ 

194i*v- 

. 662 

: 607 

, . 

25,937 

26,677 

4,169 

16,417 

14 ■ 

19«' ' 0;. 

662 

612 


6,040 

15,804 

14 „ 

IW'''. S-, 

662 

623 


27,705 

6,601 

15,304 

14 „ 
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The Mea of a central banking institution for 
tne^ Indian auo-continoiit was mooted as early 
as in 1836 and vms the subject of a minute by 
iJsoii, the then Finance Member, 
m ibol). years later, Mr. Dickson, the 

of Bengal, submitted 
detailed proposals lor the amalgamation of the 
throe 1 residency Banks. The question was 
again revived in 1013 by the Chamberlain 
Commission whicli went into the Indian currency 
thrashed out by the 
iiilion i oung Cominission. The latter came to 
central banking functions 
should not «e coinbined with commercial banking 
and since it did not wish to rob the Imperial 
Bank of Its Commercial functions on the ground 
^ ’ivcnild arrest the ])rogress of 
tiie country m one important sphere in wliich 
progress was most urgent and vital, it recom- 
mended a special central bank. 

But the question remained undecided for 
^0 differences on its 
«^atter was dropped after 
the introduction of two bills in the central 
Legislature and was reopened again in 1031 
emphasis lakl by the Central 
that jw on 
^ Central Bank. The 
911 Indian reforms carried the 
'v^^hen it laid it down as 
a C(mditiou that before responsibility in respect 
iatrodueed at the. centre a 

£fd l.e?eTap 

was passed 

nf received the 

« governor-General on 6 th March 
to function on 1 st 
3r the Beserve Bank 

of the Currency 
^ Government of India by the 
department known as .the 
^s-^'-^ts of the Gold 
Standard Beserye were transferred to the Bank 
the assets of the 
^ tst the Banking 
opened and the scheduled 
required percentage of 
their demand and time liabilities. ’ The Clearing 

S^thp from the Imperial Banii 

to the Eeserve Bank as from this date. 

R Be.serve Bank Is 

fulWmk?^n? in shares of Bs, 100 each, 
Beserve Fund of Bn pees 
Government to the 
Securities Government Bupee 


Reserve Bank of India" 
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CembrafSovemmS?'^'’® by 




the 


^ the 


r\ .rt ““-AJiwua rogisners. 

theCentS GovSacml®^^^^^^ nominated by 


tne exeeutlv^^eads^ Governors are 


term not exceeding’ five vears 
Government may fix when^^-nS®*^?® Central 
and are ehuihiA*^ _ynen appointing them. 


and are eligible for them. 

Board is constituted 

functions 


Tbe Bank is authonVd f>.s 

transact the follow??® and 

tn? .*— The accentlnjr biisines.^ 


out .n&t^rTh'^iu^Sr 

certain and proSory^^^nSfSm! 


01 Dills of exchange and nrAirt 1 o« rediscount 
certain restrictions ; ?he 
advances, repayable on and 

mg 90 days, agljftst t?ie sSritv exceed- 

and securities (other tLT ^«n<3s 


• *^*^'^*^^* than 

asamat gold coin or Property) 


tile“eo tre^rlirau^/suTa'l.s^ o^' 

P£°“‘®ory notes as are“Sb?/ 

! or rediscount by the Bank - ti?i®„'°',P“P='’ase 
and sale to scLduIed P"fol>aae from 

amounts of not lesq sterling in 

Bs. 1 lacT thV likings’ t*!? eQoivaleat of 



ofSo registers at its 

Madias. Calcutta, Delhi and 

general superintendence 
Baok^ s« business of the 

n?£^trtr« Central Board of 

SI ac^?s al^d powers and does 

Shd done exercised 

e?ipos?d of;l^ i® 

(d) A Governor and two Denutv Governors 

b^ -^e S)a?a. ^ recommendations made 


"S. i, iac; the making af equivalent of 

Central Government * a?fd to the 

Governments repayable in Provincial 

than three raonths^'rom the ditl 

advance; the purchase and sate 

securities of the TJmVS Government 

vjthin ten years from the dSn"? 

the purchase and sale of securiHif a? > 

ment of India or of o 9^ Govern- 

of any maturity or <^pjomta^t 

India and Pakistan or of certain ^0 

sub-continent which may be m the 


m-i -n 

the toetoy 'orltete In f? fof 

Govcrnm..t»„5. 


GoVemm'en Van7Mn&’ 


gold and silver ; for the of 


l.'uiuaase, sale. tranaF 

siwes ; "for the 

whether principal, interest nv Proceeds, 

securities or shares * for the ®oy 

proceeds by bill of exch^L m 9 ? 

India or elsewhere, and fnr either in 

of nublicdfthf. ’ *or the nianacemAi 


in Britis^ndia vSnf fn^ thc^rf 

and at commo.nvQm.J. tu^ Bank 


and at comineic^ment th? Bl*... 

currency notes of the Gmi^ is««e 

supplied to it by the 

and on a«/T J.I.. ..^.-cntial Government 


and on and from the ^ Government 
the Central Government shall transfer 

currency nntAa nn.„ f . not issue anv 


eumncF noSr'ir ton? S Bcielny 

» » P9‘ iowey than If4.V4™?4?8na‘2ot 
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hSglier than Is/i. 6 S/16i^. respectively ; provided 
that' no person shall bo entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds, in April 1047 The Reserve 
» BankvAet was amended consequent on India’s 
membership of the Jnternationai Monetary 
Fund and the fi.xing of the par value of the 
rupee. The amended Sections 40 and 41 of 
the Act now require the Reserve Bank to buy 
and sell foreign exchange at such rates and on 
such terms as the, Central Government may 
determine from time to time, 

; The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exeiuiuge or other 
commercial pai)er eligible for purchase under 
the Act. . 

The Bank will publish the accounts of both 
•the issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Gazette of India, 

Every bank included in the Second Schedule 
shall mainta’ln with the Bank a balance the 
amount of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than five per cent, of the 
'■ demand liabilities and two per cent, of the time 
liabilities of such bank in India and Burma as 
shown in the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Allocation of Surplus. — After making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, depre- 
ciation in assets, contributions to staff and 
superannuation funds, and such other con- 
tingencies as are usually provided for by bankers, 
and- after payment out of the net annual profits 
of a cumulative dividend at such rate not 
exceeding five per cent, per annum on the share 
capital as the Central Government may fix at 
the time of the issue of shares, a portion of the 
surplus shall be allocated to the payment of an 
additional dividend to the shareholders cal- 
culated on the scale set forth in the Fourth 
schedule and tiie balance of the surplus shall be 
paid to the Ccntr.ai Government : i 

^ Provided that if at any time the Reserve Fund 
IS less than the. share capital, not less than fifty 
lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the wdiole of the 
surplus if less than tlmt amount shall be allocated 
to the Reserve Fund. 

(A) If the luaxiniuin rate of dividend 
fixed under section 47 is five per centum and so 
long as tlic share cai)itai of the Bank is five 
crores of rupees — 

(1) if tlic surplus does nut exceed four crorcs 
.■■otpupees-— 

(2) if the surplus exceeds four crores of 

rupees — '"'■■■ ^ ' ' ■ 

(a) out of such excess upto the first one and a 
i)alf crores of rupees a fraction equaito onc- 
sixtieth ; 

{b) out of each successive additionai excess up 
to one and half crores of rupees — one-half of the 
fraction payable out of tiic next previous one 
and a half crores of excess. 

Provided that the additional di\'ideml shall 
be a multiple of one-eighth of one per cent, on 
the share capital, the amount of the surplus 
allocated thereto being rounded ui> or down to 
the nearest one-eighth of one per cent., on tho 
share capital. 

(B) If the maximum rate of dividend fixed 
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under section 47 is below five per centum, the 
said fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased 
in the ratio of the diS’erence between six and the 
fixed rate to unity. 

(0) When the original share capital of the 
-Bank has been iucredsed or reduced the said 
fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased or 
diminishecl in proportion to the increase or 
reduction of the share capital. 

l^otwithstaucliiig the provisions of section 47 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1034 (II of 
1034) and of the Fourth Schedule to that Act 
' (given above), the aggregate of the rate at which 
payment of the cumulative dividend and the 
additional payable to shareholders of the Bank 
I under the said provisions is made shall not, so 
dong as this Ordinance (the Reserve Bank of 
I India limitation of Dividend Ordinance of 1943) 
j remains in force, exceed four per cent, per annum 
! on the share capital of tho Bank ; and the 
balance of the surplus of the net annual profits 
of tho Bank shall bo paid to the Central 
Government. 

Agriculture! Credit Department. — The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be — 

(a) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation by the Central Government 
[Provincial Governments,] provincial co-opera- 
tive banks^ and other banking organisations. 

(b) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks, and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 

(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the Central Government 
a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely : — 

(a) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled bankSt engaged in 
British India iii the business of i)aTiking and 

(&) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and. methods 
for effecting a closer connection between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
'sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
to determine what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its veiws to the Central 
Government, 

The full text of the Act will be found in the 
earlier editions of the Year Book. 

Nationalisatiou.—A propOBai for the 
nationalisation of the Reserve Bank came up 
for consideration before the Central xAssembly 
through a resolution ors February 18, 1947. 
It may be recalled that the. <iucstion as to whether , 
the Reserve Bank of India should be a State 
or a shareholders’ Bank aroused some controversy 
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at the time when the first Reserve Bank 
Bill for constituting a shaxeholders' Bank on 
the lines recommeiklecl hy the Hilton- Young 
OoinmissiOE was proposed by Government in 
January 1927. At that time, the majority of 
the members opposed tJie Bill on the ground 
that a State Bank alone w’ould inspire confidence 
among the people and that a shareholders’ 
Bank would make domination by private 
financial interests possible. An influential 
minority, howeverj argued that a shareholders’ 
institution alone would ensure freedom from 
interference in its woridng by political parties. 
The Government was pr9><‘^red to accept the 
majority proi)osal but as no agreement was 
possible on the composition of the Directorate, 
the Bill was not proceeded with. 

After the war, with the nationalisation of the 
Bank of England but more particularly with 
the formation of the Interim Government at 
the Centre, the demand for the nationalisation 
of the Reserve Bank of India -was revived in 
certain .«4ertions of the press and the non-oflicial 
resolution mentioned above was the logical 
sequel. It was, however, withdrawn on the 
assiirance of the Finance ^lember that Govern - 1 
merit would consider the proposition most I 
carefully and vsympathetically and if they w'ere 
convinced that nationalisation of the Bank 
would be in the country’s interests, they would 
not hesitate to take steps in that direction. 
This assurance w'as followed by an announcement 
by the Finance Member in the course of the 
budget speech on February 28, 1947 that 
Government had taken a decision to nationalise 
the Reserve Bank of India. He observed : 

“ I have since given furtlier thought to the 
matter and am convinced tliat the advantages 
of nationalisation outweigh any possible dis- 
advantages. 1 have, tlierefore, come to tiie 
conclusion that the Reserve Bank of India 
Ehould be nationalised, the time and manner 
of effecting the change being a matter of separate 
consideration in due course.” 

CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Governor , — Sir Cluntaman D. Deshmukh. 

Deputy/ Governors. — C. R. Trevor, M. G, 
]Mchkri. 

Directors Nominated under Section 8 (1) hV).— 
Sir Homi M('hta, Bombay ; Khan Bahadur 
Adam Hajce Mohamed Sait, Madras ; Sir Syed 
Maratib All, Lahore. 

Directors elected under Section 8 (1) (c ), — 

Bombay Beyisfer.-Sir Burshotamdas Tiiakur- 
das, Kashirbiiai Lalbluii. 

Calcutta Ileyister.—B. M. Bhia, K. P. Goenka. 

Delhi Register , — Sir Shri Ram, Satya Paul 
Virmani. 

Madras Register, — C, R. Srinivasan. 

Director Nominated under Section 8 (1) (/), — 
V. Kalahari Rao, Secretary, 3^’inance liepartmimt, 
Government of India. 

REPORT FOR YEAR 

The report of the Centeal Board of Direetprs 
of the Reserve Bank of India for the year ended 
June 30, 1947 states that after payment of 
^penass and provision for sundry Jiabilitie& 
the net profit amounts to Rs. 8,02,27,009-15-11 
m compared with Rs. 13,63,43;i50-13«2 in the 


preceding year. Of tliis amotnif. K.s. 20 lakhs 
will be utilised for paying a di\1dcnd of four 
per cent, and the balance will be paid to the 
Central Government. 

, The year under review' showed a further 
decline in the total number of .shareholders 
from 45,692 on June 30, 1046 to 45,031. on 
June 30,. 1947. The tendency noticed since 
3944 for the number of shares on the registers 
of the Bombay and Calcutta areas to expand 
at the expense of the remaining areas eont{nuf 5 d ; 
the Calcutta area recorded a large rise of 1689 
as against a corai)ar£i ti vely smaller increase of 
308 in the Bombay area. The number of .shares 
on the Madras and Delhi registers showed a 
decline of 1382 shares and 205 shares respectively. 

Notes and Coins.-— During the accounting 
year, no alterations w'cre made in respect of 
paper, size, et(‘., of notes issued by the Bank. 
In the last year’s report, mention was made of 
the introduction by the Government of India 
of half and quarter-rupee coins minted in pure 
nickel and also of the discontinuaiiee of the Issue 
from June 1940 of the quart ernary-nii>ee coin 
with a view' to introducing the nickel rupee. 
Under the authority given by the Amended 
Government issued on May 24, 1047 tw'o Indian 
Coinage Act notifications authorising the minting 
of rujfee coins, in pure nickel. These rupees were 
first Issued on June 2, 3947. ITicy are similar in 
design to the pure nickel half and quarter-rupees 
and are of the same w'cight as the quarternary 
rupee coins, though sligldly smaller in diameter. 

Applications for the excliange of high deno- 
mination notes demonetised under the High 
Denomination Bank Sotos Ordinance of January 
12, 1940 continued to be received. In view 
of the ample time already given to oil bona fide 
holders of these notes, the Government of India 
announced on .February 28, 1947 that no further 
claim would be received after that date. Out 
of a total of Rs. 143.97 crores of higli denomina- 
tion notes in circulation on January 11, 1946, 
notes of the value of R.s. 134.00 crorcs were 
exchanged upto the. end of June 1047. 

Early in 1045 currency affairs In Burma were 
placed ill charge of the British Alilitary Adnunis- 
tration in .Burma. Following the termination 
of the military regime on January 3,1, 1946, the 
Government of Burma took over rc&ponsibilit'/ 
for the note issue in Burma, the Reserve Baulv 
continuing to act as banker to Government. 
In June lOIO, the Government of .Burma decided 
to sever thi.s currency link and on March SI, 
1947, the currency system of Burma w'as delinked 
from that of India. 

Exchange. — There were no changes during 
the year in the principlevs on which Fxciiange 
control was operated. The main eisanges in 
the United Kingdom regulations aflecting Indian 
trade were the provision of faciOties for tiic 
finance of bu.sines.s in sterling with merchants 
resident in a country other than tiiat for 
' which goods were intended or from which 
they originated and for the iinance of 
trade between two non-sterling a rcu'^ countricK 
through sterling area intermedin'rics. 'ITie Bank- 
of 'England also established a system of ” trans- 
ferajble account ” lor Belgium, Holland, Portugal ' 
and Brazil under which the monetary authorities 
in these countries undertook that all transactions 
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passing through these accounts would be. limited 
to current payments. A step towards maKing 
sterling multilatorally convertible was taken 
on July 15 when the Bank of England agreed to 
allow transfers to take place between the 
"transferable" accounts of Argentina, Canada, 
the r. S. A. sterling accounts and those of 
Belgium, Holland, Tortugal and Brazil. 

The Foreign Exchange Hegulatiou Act, whicli 
came into force, on March 25, 1947, conferred 
wide powers on the Central Government and 
the Beserve Bank in respect of transactions in 
foreign exchange and securities, import and 
export of bullion and currency notes. 

Consequent on India’s membership of the 
Fund and the fixing of the par value of the 
rupee, sterling has ceased to be the sole deter- 
minant of tlie external value of the nipco. The 
Reserve Bank of India (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1047, passed in April repealed section 40 
and 41 of the Act whicli obliged the Bank to 
buy and sell sterling without limit at specified 
rates and replaced tliem by a section which 
requires the Bank to buy and sell foreign 
exchange at such rates and on such terms as the 
Central Government may determine from time 
to time, 

S3cuyity Market.-— Except for a compara- 
tively short period of boom in the early part 
of the year, the gilt-edged market ruled easy 
during the greater part of the year, steady 
conditions, however, emerging again towards 
the close. The Economic Adviser’s index 
number of Government securities with 1927-28 
as base rose from 120.7 in June 1946 to 122.8 
in August but thereafter almost continuously 
declined to a low of 117.4 in February, 1947 
after w’hich there w'as a slight rise, the index 
standing at 117.0 in May. The trend of the 
industrial share market corresponded generally 
with that of the gilt-edged, thougli the extent 
of fluctuations in the former has been larger. 
The .Economic Adviser’s general index number 
of jtrices of variable yield securities, Avith 1927-28 
as base, for the 10 months ended May 1947 
averaged liiglicr at 261.2 as compared with 
for 11 months of the corre.spomling 
period of the previous year'. But the index 
for May 1947 was 215.2 as compared with 280.9 
for June 1946. The range of decline in the case 
of individiiai groiijis varied from 6.9 per cent, 
in the ea.se of tea shares to S4.8 per cent, in the 
case of iron and steel shares. 

Conditions prevailing in the money market 
in India during the year under report reflect 
a return to the pre-war pa.ttern of alternating 
slack and busy seasoins, which was submerged 
during the war under tlie flood tide of money 
supply. 

Issue Department. — The (;oiitinuance and 
marked increase in the total of the balance sheet 
of the issue department, Avitnessed since the 
outbreak of tiic Avar, was replaced diiring the 
year by a moderate rise, the balanc'e sheet total 
having itu'reased only by .Rs. 11,26 crores to 
Rs. 1,265.61 m>res at the end of tiie year under 
review or by 0.9 per cent. comi)ared Avith 22 
per cent, and 8.9 per cent, in 1944-45 and 1945-46 
respectively. On the liabilities side, notes in, 
circulation stood at Ks, 1,223.55 crores shoAving; 
a decrease of Es. 13.32 crores in contrast Avith ' 
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an increase of Rs. 90.40 crores in the previous 
accounting year. The figure reached the 
bottom at Bs. 1,187.85 crores on September 27, 

1946 owing jnainly to the advent of the slack 
season and thereafter remained more or less 
steady round about .Rh. 1,200 crores till the 
end of November, A.s the bu.sy season .started, 
the notes in circulation rose again in December, 
reaching E.s, 1,244.68 crores on March 14, 1947 
but declined subsequently. On the assets side, 
contrary to the trend noticed since the beginning 
of the Avar, the sterling securities remained steady 
at Rs. 1,135.38 crores throughout the year under 
revieAV. Rupee coin Avhich includes Government 
of India one rupee notes increa.sed from B.s. 16.50 
crores on June 30, 1946 to Rs. 27.73 crores at 
the end of June 30, 1947. 

Banking Department. — The total of the 
balance slieet of the banking department fell 
from Rs. 617.94 crores as at June 30, 1946 to 
Rs. 548,41 crores on June 30, 1947 or by 11.25 
per cent, as agaimst an increase of 45.09 per cent, 
during the previous accounting year. This is 
I mainly due to a decrease in " Central Government 
' deposits ’’ on the liabilities side and in " Balances 
held abroad " on the assets side. The deposits 
of the Central Government fell by Rs. 66,73 
crores to Bs. 390.70 crores. The deposits of 
banks fluctuated Avidely between Rs. 111.96 
crores for the Aveek ended July 5, 1946 and 
Rs. 68.01 crores for the vA'eek ended February 7, 

1947 and stood at Rs. 88,91 crores at the end 
of the accounting year. Apart from the seasonal 
factor, unsettled political and economic condi- 
tions in the sub-continent seem to account for the 
fluctuations in the deposits. The improvement 
noticed latterly, hOAvever, has partly arisen from 
the refund of the E. P. T, deposits and partly 
from the support extended to the market by the 
Reserve Bank. On the as.sets side, " Balances 
lield abroad ’’ fell by Rs. 128.25 crores to 
Rs. 430.82 crores partly in response to the 
demand for fund.s for financing imports. Invest- 
ments, IiOAveA^er, rose by Rs. 36.15 crores to 
Rs. 66.94 crores. 

Agricultural Credit Department. — The 

Department continued to study the problems 
connected Avith the co-operative movement, land 
mortgage banks, debt legislation, etc.. The 
rebate in. the rate of interest was increased from 
one per cent, to IJ per. cent, in the case of 
acconimodation against ‘ bills or promissory 
notes draAvn by co-operative banks for financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or marketing 
of crops Avith a Aiew to encouraging co-operative 
banks to make greater use of the Bank’s facilities 
for re-discounts for and advances to provincial 
^co-operative banks. 

During the year, 19 banks Avere inspected 
under the Banking Companies (Inspection) 
Ordinance, 1946, and four under section 42 (6) 
of the Beserve Bank of India Act. Action 
against tw'O banks Avas taken ; one was prohi- 
bited from accepting fresh deposits from 
January 13, 1947 and the other aa’us refused 
admission to the second schedule. 

SterUng: Assets. -“-The steriing as.se ts of the 
Bank registered a decline by Rs. 128.25 crores 
during the. year under report as against a net 
increase of R.s. 271.93 crores in. the preAuous 12 
months. This reversal of the rising trend 
which Avas in evidence for some years was partly 
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brought about by the disappearance of factors 
such as Government’s war expenditure and 
purchases of stores on account of Allied Oovern- 
menta, and partly by larger imports particularly 
of food grains and fertilisers, stores and equip- 
ment on Government account. This also 
reflects presumably some repatriation of British 
capital from India. The total holdings in the 
issue and banking departments as on June 30. 
1917 amounted to £1174i6I million or Rs. 1566.15 
crore.s, which are maintained in the form of 
cash and investments in short-term British 
Government securities renewed from time to 
time. The sterling balances constitute about 
the entire foreign exchange reserve of this country 
accumulated at the cost of great hardship 
and sacrifice borne by the sub-continent. 

Since the beginning of the war npto March 31, 
1946, India earned dollars aggregating Rs. 405 
crores and spent Rs. 240 crores, leaving a net 
surplus of Rs. 114 crores, after taking into 
account Rs. 51 crores representing the excess of 
total expenditure over earnings in other hard 
currency countries. Taking into account the 
unfavourable balance with hard currency 
countries to the extent of Rs. 22 crores during 


1946-47, India’s net earnings of the currencies 
of these countries during tiio period S(?ptember 
1939 to March 1947 aniountcd to Rs. 92 crores. 

Bretlon Woods Organisations. -—The , period , 
under review witnessed tlwr commencement of 
operations of the international Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank. During the 
year, 20 per cent, of India’s subscription to the 
Bank amounting to .$80 million was paid, the 
first two per cent, being in U. S. dollars and the 
rest in rupees. As regards the par value, the 
Government of India decided tliat the existing 
par value which wmrks out to Rs. 330.852 q^er 
$100 or ,4.145142857 grains of fine gold per 
rupee should be maintained. On September 18, 
1946, the schedule of par values was annoimced 
and India was called upon to pay its subscription 
of .$400 million by March 1. Under tiie rules 
of the Fund, the '‘gold” subscription had 
either to be 25 per cent, of a country’s quota 
or 10 per cent, of its non-ofiicial holdings of 
gold and TJ. 8. dollars, whichever was less. As 
the latter was the lower figure in India’s case, 
gold to this value w'as transferred to the Fund. 

Below is given the table relating^ to the affairs 
of the Reserve Bank of India since its inception. 
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The Exchange Banks 


The banks carrying on exchange business in 
India arc merely branch agencies of banka 
iiaviiig their head c'ffices in London, on the 
Continent, in the Par East or the IT. S. A. 
Originally their business was confined almost 
exclusively to the financing of the external 
trade of India ; but in recent years, most of 
them, while continuing to play their main role, 
have also taken an active part in tlie financing 
of internal trade. Before the Great War, these 
banks used to do their business in India with 
money borrowed, elsewhere ; but the development 
of the money market in this country in the past 
three decades have enabled them to depend on 
internal deposits. No information is available 
as to how far each bank has secured deposits in 
India but the following statement published by 
the Reserve Bank of India throws light on the 
trend of their aggregate deposits and cash 
balances in India and Burma 

Deposits and cash balances of the exchange 
banks in India and Burma. 



Deposits 

Rs. in 000s. 

Cash 
Balances 
Rs. in 000s. 

Dec. 31, 1870 . . 

52,31 

61,13 

„ „ 1880 .. 

3,39,88 

1,80,09 

„ „ 1890 

7,63,60 

3,50,43 

„ „ 1900 .. 

10,50,35 

2,39,58 

» » 1910 .. 

24,79,17 

4,38,51 

„ „ 1920 .. 

J : 74,80,71. 

25,17,53 

„ ,, 1930 .. 

68,11,44 

' 7,70,89 

„ „ 1940 .. 

85,32,81 

17,19,40 

„ „ 1941 .. 

106,73,07 

13,89,75 

„ „ 1942 

116,85,27 

12,00,96 

„ „ 1943 .. 

140,21,13 

17,24,47 

„ „ 1944 .. 

165,36,93 

19,10,00 

„ „ 1945 .. 

179,00,39 

18,32,38 


IIIVESTMENTS 

Discussing the question of investment in 
greater detail we find that so far as India is 
concerned they consist to a great extent of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 
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The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
pirt by branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their otlier branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be ** clean " 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India or Pakistan are sent home by the first 
possible Mail so that presuming they are 
rediscounted as soon as they reach London the 
Exchange Banks are able to secure the return 
of their money in about 16 or 17 days Instead 
of having to wait for tliree months which would 
be the case if they were unable to rediscount. 
It must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
and Pakistan for the purpose of purchasing 
export bills in a variety of ways of which the 
following are the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature, 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable In London and elsewhere 
out of India or Pakistan. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

.(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 

Egypt or Australia, 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India and Pakistan is of the usual 
nature and need not be given in detail. 
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A Big Iwcrease.—The number of scheduled 
banks on April 1,1935 stood at 50 as against 97 on 
June 30, 1947. There h# also been a'substantial 
increase in the number of non-scheduled banks 
and although complete .statistics are not available, 
it is e.stimateci that tin? number exceeds 700. The 
development of Ijranch banking ha.s been the 
main feature during the piast 12 years, though 
the spado work in that connection was done 
by the Imperial Bank of India and the other 
four big banka as early as 1924 and the following 
years. As compared with 1,800 branch offices at 
the end of 1939, on June 30, 1947 there were 
3,56(5. 

The table below gives the position of scheduled 
banka as on June 28, 1946 and June 27, 1947 and 
compares it with the position on the eve of the 
Second World War ; — 

(Es. in Crores) 
1-9-39 28-6-46 27-6-47 


Demand Liabilities 
Time Liabilities 


135 

102 


709 

311 


667 

346 


Contrary to the tread noticed during the past 
few year.s, the total demand and time' liabilities 
of the scheduled banks did not maintain their 
continuous .upward trend throtighout 1946-47. 
From Es, 1,020 crore.s, they reached an all-time 
high of Ks. 1,007 crores on November 2, 1946 
but receded thereafter. The proportion of 
demand to total liabilitie.s increased from a little 
less than 57 per cent, on the eve of the War 
to 69.47 per cent, on June 28, 1946 and then 
slipped back to 65.82 per cent, in the following 
year. Tlie increase in time liabilities in 1946-47 
indicated a gradual progress towards i)re-war 
pattern of bank deposits. 

Though the deposits of banks increased since 
1939, there was no coiTe.spondiug ri.se in demand 
for bank finance in the war period and even 
tlioizgh the .subsequent iucrea.se wa.s rather sharp, 
the banks were able to maintain high liquidity 
of their a.s.scts. This i.s illustrated by the 
following table ; — 

(Es. in Crores) 
1-9-30 28-6-40 27-6-47 


Advances 
Bills Discounted 
Cash and Balance with 
Eeserve Bank 


101 

4 


32 


354 

0-2 


151 


414 

0-15 


143 


War time Anxiety— It would be seen from the 
above table and the pr<?viou.s one that the percent- 
age of advances to total deposits fell .sharply, 
owing to Wartime restrictions on trade and 
Ciovernment being the main financier of the 
country’s economic activity, from 44.3 per cent, 
on September 1, 1939 to 34.7 on June 28, 1 046 but 
increased in the following year to 40.6. Similarly, 
the proportion of ca.sh to total deposits rose froln 
13.5 per cent, just before the outbreak of the, 
War to 14.8 per cent, and then contracted to 
14.1 per cent, in the 'following year. It might 
be noted that the proportion of cash to deposits 
reached the peak at 20.7 per cent, on December 
27, 1940 as a result of tlio fall in economic 
activity following the collai'ise of France. 

The total number of non-.sclicdule(l banking 
companies working in India and. submitting 
returns under section 277L of the Indian Com- 
panies Act was 659 at the end of 1946 as 
compared with 631 at the end of 1945. Their 
total deposits increased from Es. 67.31 crore.s 
to Es. 78.44 crores, the ratio of cash to deposits 
declining from 12 per cent, to 8.4 per cent. 

Surveying the developments in 1946-47, 
Sir Chintamaii Deshmukh, Governor of the 
Eeserve Bank of India, told the annual meeting 
of the Bank on August 4, 1947 that the swift 
expansion in advances was not due entirely 
to the normal demands of trade and industry 
but due to an unwholesome extent, to abnormal 
factors like bullish markets and speculative 
imports. Such luisme.ss was evidence of 
immature or imprudent bank management. 
With a view to restoring a proper balance 
between their capital and deposits and also 
because of the provisions of the projected 
banking legislation, bank.s continued to make 
applications for raising their capital. 

” Banking practices,” observed the Governor 
of the Eeserve Bank, ‘‘.still leave much to be 
desired. There is yet. for instance, a propcn-sity 
towards declaring dividends from profits arising 
out of .security tran.sactions. 1 have also 
noticed a pronounced tendency on the part of 
some banks to window-dre.ss their balance sheets. 
Considerable anxiety was felt about the ability 
of Indian banks to tide over .smoothly 
the period of transition from \Yur to peace, 
particularly because of the scramble for establish- 
ment of new banks during the years following 
1943. As the year 1946 advanced, the public 
felt reassured that the worst was over.” 


PRESENT POSITION 

The following table shows the position of the better knowm existing banks as it appears in 
‘ Statistical Tables Eelating to Banks in India and Burma for the years 1944 and 1045 — 

(In Lakhs of Rupees) 



Capital. 

Eeserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Liquid 
Invest- 
ments. 

No. of 
Offices. 

Allahabad Bank 



46 

97 

28,75 

15,75 

75 

Baroda Bank 



100 

102 

29,68 

20,07 

33 

Bank of India 



149 

189 

59,02 

41,30 

30 

Bharat Bank . . 



201 

18 

20,01 I 

18.04 

214 

Central Bank 



251 

I 274 

105,23 

80;5i 

308 

Imperial Bank 



563 

€05 

' 259,37 

i 395,78 

433 

Indian Bank 



44 

40 

13,71 

1 10,58 

63 

Punjab National Bank 



80 

81 

^,52 

! 39,32 

197 

Union Bank . . 



40 

16 

/ 5;05 

4,44 

4 

United Commercial . . 



' 200 

8 

X 23,89 

17,61 

30 
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The fulkmiug ligurev appearing in the Statis- 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

tical Tables llolating to .ihuiks in India show the 

1930 

747 

442 

6325 

grontli of 

the C'amka!, 

R(iserv(3 and Deposits 

1981 .. 

780 

4 28 

6226 

of the Joint Stock Banks having a rxiid capital 

1932 .. 

781 

439 . 

7234 

and rcscr\t*H of its. 5 lal 

lis au<l over 

registered 

1938 .. 

778 

45$ 

7107 

in Imlia ; ™ 



1934 .. 

799 

487 

7677 


In Lakhfi of Biijjecs, 

X935 •• 

1936 .. 

817 

848 

502 

546 ■ . 

8444 

9814 


Capital, 

Be serve. 

Deposits. 

1937 

725 

553 

10026 

1922 

. . 802 

261 

6163 . 

1938 .. 

748 

5t55 

9808 

1923 

689 

284 

4442 ' 

1939 

825 

530 

10073 

1924 

690 

• 380 

5250 

1940 

9U8 

556 

11398 

1926 ■ 

073 

386 

6449 

1941 .. 

1012 

606 

13764 

1026 

076 

408 

5068 

! 1942 . . 

1260 

641 

20274 

1927 

,, 088 

419 

6084 

1943 . . 

1871 

782 

34384 

1928 

074- 

434 

6286 

1944 

2583 

1109 

47534 

1929 

786 

366 

6272 

1945 

3182 

1326 

00117 


LONDOTv" OFFICES, AGENTS OR COllIlESPONOENTS 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IK THE SUB 


OF -BANKS AND 
-CONTINENT. 


Name of Bank. 


London Oifloe — ^Agents or 
Corresp ondenta. 


Address. 


Reserve Bank of India . . 
Imppriiil Bank of India 

Other Banks & Kindred Firms, 
AHababad.Bank- .. 

Batik'of Bnrotl'a . . 

Bank of India .. • 

Bank of Mysore 

Bharat Bank .. ' 

Central Bank of India 

►Devkarnn Nanjee Bankino: Co. 

.Exdiange Bank of India dr. Afidca. 

Habib Bank 
Indian Bank 

Punjab National Bank . . 

Union Bank of India 
United Commercial Bank 

Exchange Banks. 

American Express Co. (Inc.) 

Banco Nacional XJltramarino 

Bank of China 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
. and Ciiin;,i. 

Comptoir National d'Eacompte 
de Paris. 

Ea.stem Bank , . , , 

Griadlay ,fc Co 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 

Lloyds Bank 

Mercantile Bank of India 
National Bank of India . . 
National City Bank of New York. 


London Office 
Ditto 


Affiliated to Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia & China. 
Eastern Bank 

Westminster Bank 
Eastern Bank . . 

National City Bank of New Yorh 

Barclay’.^ Bank and Midland Bank 

Barclay’s Bank 

Midland Bank (Oversea.^ Branch). 
Ditto 

National City Bank of New York. 

Midland Bank 

West minster Bank 

National City Bank of New York. 

London Office . . , , 

Anglo-Portuguese Colonial and 
Overseas Bank. 

London Office 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

]>itto 


31-33, Biahopsgate, E.0. 2, 
35, Old Broad Streeti 
E. G. 2. 

38, Bishopsgate, E. C.2. 

2 t'i 3, Crosby Sq., Bishops- 
gate, E. C. 3. ' 

41, Lothbury, E. C. 2. 

2 & .3, Crosby Sq., Bishops- 
gate. E. C. 3. 

117, Old Broad Street, 
E. C, 2. 

IGS, Ffcncbnreb Street, 
E. C. 3 and 122, Old 
. Broad Street. E. C). 2. 
ICS, , Fenchnrcii Street, 
E. C. 3. 

322, Old , Broad Street. 
•E.C. 2. 

Ditto. 

117, Old Broad Street, 

■ 33. 0. 2. ' 

122, Old Broad Street. E. 
0 . 2 . 

•n, Lothbury, E. C. 2. 

117, Old .Broad Street, 

;e. c. 2. 

6, Haymarket, London 
(Temp.). 

0, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

8r>, Gracechurch Street, 
E C 3 

38, Bishopsgate, E. C, 2, 

8-13;, King William Street, 
E.O. 4. 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3, 
54, Parliament Street, 
S.W., 1. 

9, Gracechurch St., E.0.3. 

71 , Lombard Street, I3.C. 3. 
15 , Gracechurch St., E.G.3. 
26, Bishopsgate, B. 0. 2. 
117, Old .Broad Street, 
■E. C. 2. 
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Banking Legislation 


Ever .since 3 9i;i wlicn the banking crisis in 
this country stressed the need for separate 
iegishition to govern tlie working of banks, this 
problem has been confronting the authorities. 
The Indian Central Banking Inquiry Committee 
examined tiie question in greater detail and 
advocated legislation for a Special Bank Act 
covering the various aspects of banking. Owing 
to the outbreak of War and subsequent constitu- 
tional dev(?lojjments, this measure could not be 
passed through the legislature and the bill, 
after seven years of severe trial, has emerged 
only from the Select Committee of the Indian 
Legislature. However, some of its more urgent 
provisions have been brought into effect either 
by the amendment of the Company law or by 
the issue of Ordinances. 

The original bill provided for (1) a clear but, 
.simple dellnition of banking, (2) for minimum 
capital so as to permit them of reasonable 
profits, (3) restrictions on the mode of investment 
and (I) for acceleration of the liquidation 
proceedings in order to minimise the incon- 
venience of depositors. In 1942, the Govern- 
ment of India got the approval of the legislature 
to amend the Indian Companies Act whereby 
Section 277F was added so as to define the word 
“ bank “ banker '* or banking In 1943 
following the Bombay High Court’s ruling that 
the exemption granted to .banks by Government 
under a notification on January 10, 1937 from 
showing in their balance sheets the provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, the Indiaii Companies 
Act was amended by providing specifically the 
same exemption under Form F in tlie Third 
Schedule. 

By amending Section 277 I and adding Section 
277 H, Government ]>reventftd the banks from 
employing managing agents or any person 
either on commissioii basi.s or on a contract 
exceeding five years. It also laid down that no 
bank registered after January 15, 1937 shall 
carry banking business unless its subscribed 
capital is not less than half the authorised capital 
and its shares consist of ordinary shares only. 
While the already registered banks were allowed 
to have preference shares, they were compelled 
to extinguish the deferred shares. It further 
regulated the voting rights on the basis of the 
contribution to the share capital. The whole 
object was to prevent the issue of mushroom 
banks wiiich had been so prominent a feature 
of the War years, 

The Banking Bill moved in the Central 
Legislature in 1044 sought to tighten the control 
more rigidly than the original legislation i 
proposed in 1939 and provided for (1) a definite ' 
ban on trading by banks and disposal of trading 
assets of the defaulting borro\Yer within a 
specified period, (2) ban oii the grant of unsecured 
loans to directors, their firms and companies, 
(3) the licensing of banks registered outside' 
British India, (4) submission of monthly returns 
to the Reserve Bank in respect of assets and 
liabilities and half yearly returns regarding 
particulans of advances and inve.stments, ($) 
return of imclaimed depo.sit9 to be filed with the 
Reserve Bank, (6) a special form of balance 
sheet, (7) authority by which the Central Goverm 


ment could direct the Reserve Bank to inspect 
the books of any bank, and (8) the Reserve 
Bank being the official liquidator of banks. 

Select Committee Report. — The revised 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee whose 
report was presented to the Legislative Assembly 
on February 17, 1947. The consideration of the 
report has, however, been po.stponed to subse- 
quent session. The main changes proposed by 
the Committee in the Bill are : — 

(1) Limiting the Reserve B.mk’s emergency 
power to suspend the provisions of the Bill to 
30 days. (2) Widening the definition of 
“ banking” so as to include the acceptance of 
time depo.sits also. (3) Bro%iding that no com- 
pany other than a banking company shall at^cept 
depo.sits repayable on demand. (4) Making the 
existence of managerial contracts subject to 
confirmation by a general meeting of share- 
holders and making the Reserve' Bank tlie 
arbiter in questions of disproportionate 
remuneration. (5) Introducing a somewhat 
elaborate but more workable basis for capital 
requirements replacing the original basis of 
population for capital requirements by one 
dependent on the territorial range of a company’s 
activities. (6) Limiting the voting rights of 
any one shareholder to one-tenth of the total 
voting rights so as to prevent the control of the 
affairs of a banking company from passing into 
the hands of a small group. (7) Prohibiting a 
banking company from declaring dividends 
before it has wTitten off all its capitalised 
expenses. (8) Debarring a banking company 
incorporated in India from talcing on its board 
a person who is already a director of another 
banking company. (9) Placing on all banking 
companies incorporated in India an obligation 
to build up and maintain a re.serve fund equal to 
tile paid-up capital. (10) Making it necessary 
for all banks to obtain the permission of the 
Reserve Bank before forming a subsidiary 
company for purposes other than those expressly 
permitted under clause 19. (11) Requiring 
all banking companies to take out licences, 
(12) Prohibiting a banking company froan 
holding shares in any company in the manage- 
ment of which any manager or managing 
director of the banking company is in any way 
concerned or interested. (13) Bringing down 
the minimum percentage of cash and approved 
securities to be held from 25 per cent, to 20 
per cent. (14) Giving the Reserve Bank free 
discretion to inspect a banking company at any 
time so that the public may not draw any 
pessimistic inferenoe from the fact that a bank 
has been inspected. (15) Adding further to 
the powers and functions of the Reserve Bank 
so as to bring it into closer contact with banlving 
companies and providing for an annual report 
by the Reserve Bank on the trend and progress 
of banking in the country. (16) Removing, 
in case of private banking companies, some of 
the exceptions granted under the Indian Com- 
panies Act. (17) Amending the Reserve Bank 
of India Act so as to enable the Bank under 
certain circumstances to come to the aid of a 
banking company by means of a loan against 
Such securities as |t may consider sufficient^. 
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Uahfflallihy Development*. — The Committee 
has also suggested that the constitutional 
difficulties standing in. the way of extending the 
provisions of the Bill to partnerships and 
mdividiials carrying on banking business should 
be examined with a view to introducing legisla- 
tion to bring them within the purview of the 
Bill. 

Pending the enactment of the Banking 
Companies Bill, 1946, and with a view' to 
controlling the unplanned expansion of branches 
and checking certain undesirable developments 
such as excessive expenditure on branches in 
relation to their resources, employment of 
untrained staff, etc., a Bill for the licensing of 
branches of banking companies w^as introduced 
in the Assembly on November 4, 1946. After 
being approved, it became effective from 
November 22. 

Section 31 of the Reserve Bank of India Act 
was amended on November 16, 1946 putting 
on a permanent footing the ban on the issue of 
promissory notes payable to bearer. The ban 
had been imposed by the Government of India 
on May 18, 1946 by an Ordinance with a view 
to putting a .stop to the iinhcaltiiy practice 
noticed in the case of certain banks of issuing 
bearer promissory notes with a stated period 
of maturity, which, in effect, constituted substi- 
tutes for currency notes. 

INDIGENOUS BANKERS 

Long before the establishment of joint-stock 
banking companies in India or Pakistan 
indigenous bankers or shro^ffs flourished. Even at 
present they form an important credit agency 
in the banking sj'stem and are the only source 
of credit in many parts of the sub-continent, 
The difference between shro^s and money., 
lenders i.s that while the latter w'ork generally 
with their own capital, the former use borrowed 
capital also either in the form of deposits from 
the public or by drawing and rediscounting 
hundies. A certain number of indigenous shroffs 
work on modern lines and transact all kinds of 
business which the ordinary joint stock banks; 
transact, including the issue of pass books and i 
cheque books. They do not, however, publish' 
balance sheets and their management is entirely 
in the hands of a single proprietor or a Arm of 
proprietors. 

No reliable estimates of the capital employed 
by indigenous bankers are available ; but it is 
recognised that amongst the agencie.s financing 
agriculture, internal trade and small industries, 
they occupy a prominent position. Their 
operations are not attended ■with ibrmalities 
and delay, and the majority of them combine 
banking with some form of trade and the capital 
employed in banking is not distinguished from 
that employed in trade. 

In Bombay indigenous bankers on the 
approved lists of joint-stock banks get advances 
from these banks upto their respective limits. 
Banks also make advances against shroffs* 
fmndies, the period for w^bich is usually 60 days. 
In all Provinces, the indigenous bankers get 
remittance facilities from the Imperial Bank on 
the same terms aa^he general public do. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Central Banking Inquiry Committee for linking 


indigenou.s bankers with the country's central 
banking institution, the Ee.serve Bank of India, 
on its formation, opened negotiations ; but 
no agreement materialised since' the indigenous 
bankers felt that the conditions laid down w'ere 
rather irksome. The question was brought 
up for discussion again in 1946 wiien the Central 
Assembly considered the Banking Bill. The 
Select Committee has now suggested that 
indigenous bankers should be brought in line 
with joint-stock banks and the difficulties in 
the way of extending the legislation to them 
slv)ud be examined, 

THE INTEREST STRUCTURE 

Recent monetary theory looks oh money 
rates as the basic influence at work in respect 
of a country’s economy. Banks work within 
the conditions set by mtere.st rates which, in 
turn, are regulated, under the modern monetary 
technique, by the central banking institution 
of a country. The yield on a non-terminable 
Government security is generally looked upon 
as a barometer of long-term interest rates, 
while the rate of the Imperial Bank on demand 
loans represents earnings on short term invest- 
ments. The Imperial Bank’s himdi rate is the 
rate at wliich the Bank discounts first cla.ss 
trade bills. The call money rate is the rate for 
surplus money seeking investment and repayable 
at the option of the borrower or the lender 
subject to a minimum period of 24 hours. 
Bazaar Bill rates are the highest rates in the 
Indian money market and they are the rates 
charged by shroffs. 

In the monetary history of the sub-continent 
the normal relationship betw'een the short term 
money rates and the long-term money rates is 
that the former stands higher than the latter. 
Eor three decades in the last century, the excess 
ranged between one and two per cent. ; but 
since then, the difference lias narrowed down 
and the latest tendency is that the short-term 
loan rates are actually lower than the long- 
term interest rates. This is mainly due to the 
exceptional demand of Government for loans. 

Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its own 
Bank rate which was not uniform. After the 
amalgamation of the Presidency Banks the 
Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the whole of 
I the sub-continent until July 4, 1935 when the 
right to fix the official Bank rate was exorcised 
by thp Reserve Bank. The rate fixed represents 
the rate charged by the banks on demand loans 
against Government securities and is- the 
standard rate at which the Reserve Bank is 
prepared to buy or rediscount bills of exchange 
or other commercial paper eligible for purchase 
under the Reserve Bank of India Act. This 
Irate enables the Reserve Bank to have direct 
contact with short-term rates and the money 
I market and to encourage or discourage scheduled 
' banka to obtain more cash. 

The Bank rat (of the Reserve Bank of India 
and' the hundi rate of the Imperial Bank of 
India remained unchanged at three per cent, 
throughout 1946-47. Unlike the two previous 
years, money conditions were generally stringent 
during the greater part of 1946-47. However, 
the Inter-bank call money rate quoted by the 
larger scheduled banks remained nominally 
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Insurance 

{Figures taken from the Government of India Insurance Year Book.) 


Total Niimfoer of Companies 
Total Number of Indian Companies 
' (Mostly Life) .. 

Total Number of non-Indian Com- 
panies (Mostly non-Llfe) . . 
Average Value of new Life Policy 
Issued by Indian Companies dur- 


3231 

330' 

1 Up to 


228 J-Sept. 30, 

234 


340 1 

i Up to 
239 y 30th 
Sept. 
101 J ' 1946. 


Average Value of new Life Policy 
Issued by non-Indian Companies 
during year i 


.. Ks. 2,206 


[Rs. 5,87 4 j i 

LIFE BUSINESS 


|Rs._ 2,128 

I ■ 

,Rs. 5,727 



New Business. 

Total Business in 

fore®. 
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1 1943 ■ 
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ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Total Annuity Business in force at end of yeiir 
Amount Payable by Indian Companies . . 
Amount Payable by non-Indian Companies 
Total New Annuity Business in year 
Share of Indian Companies . . . . 

Share of non-Indian Companies . ^ 


id of year . , 37,04,000 
Js . . . . 17,83,000 

panies , .. 19,21,000 
. . 4,56,000 

.. 1,08,000 
. . 3,47,000 

NON-UFE" BUSINESS 


1943 1944 1945 

Rs. per Rs. per 1 Rs. per 

annum annum j annum 

"f734^00F“42;^65;^d SS^O'CdOO" 

18.33.000 21,84,000 26,11,000 

19.51.000 20,81,000 29,81,000 

6.65.000 9,46,000 10,42,000 

1.65.000 4,09,000 4,39,000 

3.90.000 5,87,000 6,03,000 


Total Net Premium Income . . , . 

Total Net Premium Income of Indian 

Companies 

Total Net Premium Income of non-Indian 
Companies 

Total Fire Premium Income ' . . 

Total Marine Income * 

Total Miscellaneoua Premium Income , . 


7*38Cr6res 7*63 Croresl 7*39Crores S-SSCrores 
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GENERAL BACKWARDNESS 
Though (luring the period of last war, Life 
1 nHuranee husineis in tiie sub-continent registered 
a great progress over the past, when we compare 
the x-treseiit position of hiff3 Insurance business 
ill the sub-continent with that of the other more 
advanced countries of tlie W'orld we realise that 
wc have yet a long way to go. The figures 
jmbliHlied in the Insurance Year Book, show 
that at the end of the y, ar 1935 the total 
Life JnsuraiK’.e busin(?ss in force amounted 
to its. '285 (;Tore.s distrilmted over 11 lakhs 
Policie.s, whereas llui total Life Insurance 
business at the end of the year 1945 amounted to 
Bs. 551 Crores distributed over 25 I.akhs Policies. 
As the sub-continent holds within its borders 
400 miilton peoph? constituting one-fifth of the 
total popuilation of the World, these figures 
appear insignifit ant altogether. On an average 
taking 4 members in a family there should be 
100 million families in India, over which are 
distributed 20 lakhs policies of Life Insur- i 
anee. Thus only 2-0 per cent, of families; 
<an claim protection of 3dfe Insurance, while 
97-4 per cent, of the families are without 
such ijrotection. This backwardness in the 
progress of Life Insurance in this country 
can only be attributed to the lack of development 
in the Commercial, Industrial, Agricultural and 
other allied fields, the lack of education and 
literacy in the masses, and above all the poverty 
of the Indian Nation. With the formation of 
National Government at the centre and with the 
popular ministries in the Provinces and with 
the variou.s schemes for Post-War agricultural, 
industrial and econimiic development of the 
country envisaged by these Governments, 
life insurance is bound to thrive in the 
country. There are in all about 200 indi- 
genous Life Offices in India, All have not 
enough business, owing mostly to* the 
backward economic condition of the country. 
Due to the requirements under Insurance Act, 
1938, as, well as o'?Hng to the strict supervision 
of the demrtment of the Superintendent of 
Insurance, Indian Insurance Companies in general 
have been improving from day to day. The 
three main factors on w-liich the life insurahea 
business depends arC (1) Mortality experience (2) 
Interest yield and (3) Expenses, Mortality 
experience of Indian Companies is very . satis- 
factory on the whole. The same however could ; 
not be said of the other two factors. In the 
year 1938 the average yield realised on the funds 
of life Insurance Companies was 5 • 15 per cent, 
while in 1945 it was reduced to 3-48 per cent, 
which is- likely to show further reduce 
tlou in 1940 owing to the repayment of 
the 3^ per cent, loan by the Government of 
India, The first consideration in regulating the 
investments of Funds of Life Offices should be 
to safeguard the Capital. Without jeopardising 
the .safety of Capital, Insurance Companies can 
be enabled to earn better interest yield, if more 
investments are permitted by Law in Securities 
other than the Government Approved Securities 
under Section 27 of the Insurance Act, 1938. 

INCOME-TAX 

linked with the question of yield on 
investments is the question of income- 
tfix to be pftid by L.ife Offices, Insurance 


, Associations have already made representations 
to the Government of India to the effect 
that we should be assessed on the interest 
less expenditure iuisis as is done in the 
United Kingdom .since the year 3928. The 
amomits paid to, reserved for or expended on 
behalf of the jKjIicyholders should be exempted 
from the income-tax. Pending consideration 
by the Goveu-nment of the major question of the 
revision in the basis of the assessment of life 
offices, they hawr urged upon the Government 
of India to grant immediate relief to Life Offices 
by low'erJng'the ceiling rate of tax from 90 to at, 
least 45 pies in a .Rupee. Insurance Companies 
claim that immediate relief in this respect is 
very nee.e.nsary as the low Interest yield now 
realised is being further reduced owing to its 
being subjected to a rat(‘ of tax a.s high as 5 
annas in a Rupee. Further in the case of Life 
Offices which are being taxed on the surplus 
basis, it has been experienced that several such 
offices during recent years had not been able 
to disclose a substantial surplus owning mainly 
to the operation of the interest factor, in their 
buisinesvs. However, tax is ahvays deducted at 
the .source at- the highest rate prevailing under 
the provisions of the Income-Tax Act which re- 
mains to their credit with the Income-Tax 
Department and is refunded only subse- 
quently if no surplus is disclosed at their follow- 
ing valuation. Owing to deductions of income- 
tax at source at the high rate of 60 pie.s in a Rupee 
a substantial amount of the revenue of interest 
' on the investments remains locked up with tire 
Income-tax Department which is refunded with- 
out interest after a considerable lapse of time. 
It is therefore essential in the interests of life 
policyholders that the Government of India 
should low'er the ceiling rate of tax from tlie 
present high level to at least 45 pies in a Rupee. 
That, broadly .speaking, is how' the (’ase la 
presented. 

THE INSURANCE AMENDMENT BILL 

The expenses of procuration of business as 
well as overbead expenses in this country are 
Very high compared to other countries. The 
Insurance (Second) Amendment Bill contem- 
plates the working of a Company througii 
Chief Agents or Branches and litiensed Agents. 
The present system of organisation adopted by 
a few big Companies who have large resources 
is having a Branch or Branche.s, under which 
are Inspectors paid on salary basis and licensed 
agents. Medium, sized and small companies 
being not sure of the turnover of the business, 
have got in pdace of paid-inspectors, special 
agents, i.c. (.Employer of Agents other than 
Chief Agents who are paid on the basis of com- 
mission). The provision in the Bill preventiug 
the employment of intermediaries, either 
inspector or organiser or special agents, 
on terms other than salary basis, will 
hamper the working of companies by Chief 
Agencies and as a consequence the increase in 
costs will be inevitable. Such a provision will 
also jjlace a handicap on companies at a time 
when companies will be required to make great 
efforts to reduce their costs to the limits in the 
Bill. It is suggested for the consideration of 
the legislature that Insurance Companies should 
be allowed the freedom to employ intermediaries 
like the Inspectors or Organisers or Special 
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Airents on tlio basis of commission or fixed 
reinuncr&tioii ox botli. Such a provision would 
ronsiderably Insurance Companies both 

in building up their business and in complying 
with the provision of the Bill as regards restric- 
tion of over-all costs. 

distribution of companies 

The total number of insurers registered under 
the Insurance Act, 3938, up to 30th September, 
1948 was 340 oT which 23 Insurers were Indian 
Insurers and 96 w'ere non-Indian insurers. 

Of the 239 Indian insurers 8S had their head 
offices in the dBombay Presidency, 59 in the 
Bengal Presideiioy, 34 in the Madras Presidency, 
17 in the Pimjalb, 12 in Delhi Province, 10 in 
the United l»rovinces, 3 in the Central Provinces, 

5 in Sind each in Bihar, Assam, Ajmer-Morwara, 
and 8 in Indian States. 

Of the 101 non-Indian insurers 67. (including 
4 insurers hol<diBg standing contracts witli 
Lloyds) were constituted in the United Kingdom, 

21 in the British Dominions and Colonies, 

9 in the United States of America, 3 in Switzer- 
land and 1 in 

Most of the Tndian insurers carry on life 
insurance business only. They are 152 in 
nunaher, and of the remaining 87 Indian in- 
surers, 48 cany on life business along with other 
msurance business, and 39 carry o a insurance 
business other titan life only. Of the Indian 
insurers, 49 are either Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or Co-operative Insurance Societies. 

« urther there are a few pension funds, mostly 
connected with O-overameut services, and the 
Postal Insurance Bund wliich are exempt from 
the operation of tlae Insurance Act. - 

As regards non-Indian Insurers, most of them 
carry on insurance business other than life 
Out of the total number of 101 non-Indiaii 
insurers, 86 carry' on insurance business other ~ 
tlun life, 3 carry on life business only, and 
12 carry on life 'business along with other 
insurance business » 
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annuity business 


BFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 

The total net new life insurance business 
eaiected in India auring the year 1945 amounted 
to 699,000 policies insuring a sum of Ks. 13,538 
and having: an annual renewal prendum 
ut Rs. 7*47 crores, of wliich the new business 
clone by Indian insurers amounted to 6,77,000 
policies insuring a. sum of ils. 122 crores and 
having a yearly renewal premium income of 
Bs, (5-73 crores. The new life business effected 
by uon-Iudian insurers amounted to 22,000 
policies insuring a sum of Bs. 12.40 erbres and 
havmg a yearly renewal premium income of 
(b 74 crores. 

The average sum insured per policy under the 
pew policies issued, in India by Indian insurers 
Was Its. 2,128. and under those is.sued by non- 
^ndian insurers Bs. 5,727^ 


E#! 

if annum, of which the sham 
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insuring Bs. 21^79 crom and bsiH®? Policies 
premium income of Ks. 6-95 crore, ^® annual 


© total net life insurance business, effected in^rers^^duri^^ToV^^^ ^ 4 .^^ non-Indian 
<iia and remaining in force at the end of iLsSce life 

mounted W ^ ^,602,000^ policies insuring a whhf the 

• j,' vvds jtta. 20 ’04 crores; 
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by 216,000 policies insnrii S a ^/fi’«seuted 
erores and having an i om2i 1 “nbi- 91-85 
of Ks. -.•23t-rores ’ Pranium income 


rnsur^ed\J 1 S"f Lif?Offlc!rf. S’™" 

Xiisured Per Policy and tlfe Sum 

in Force at 1)°?' 


i °naureR^ho?di'J“'^?f insurers 67. (including 


tna^Me^buln^^^'^j^Mirera carry on life 

S7“^uii i£ 

business otffMfe "only ^ 

Insurers, 49 are eitii^r t 

pmes o Insurance Com- 

Further there are a Societies, 

connected with Governm??.? mostly 

Postal Insurance Fund whioh 
the operation of the InraSnie let. 



1 Total Sui:*iis *” 
iE^ wtid i ndFoircB.: 
Suui 
insured 
including 
bonus 
additions 
(in erores). 


&VI Sr z if 


b«fines7 ouTyFS 
Insurance businesS ^ ^ ® with other 

insurance business 


1932 

1933 
1984 
1936 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


lis. 


19*66 

24*83 

28*92 

32*81 

37*80 

41*74 

46*68 

46*96 

35*23 

36*68 

37*89 

65-24 

96*20 

122*78 


1,697 

1,573 

1,547 

1,565 

1,532 

1,520 

1,498 

1,511 

1.685 

1,641 

2,193 

2,258 

2,208 

2,128 


105*02 

118*77 

136*65 

-151*63 

174*67 

196*74 

218*86 

232*42 

243*91 

266*43 

266*60 

310*95 

366*15 

459*43 


feaVo?/ S StT 


annuity business 



new 

Indian insurers Es, 6,727 


during the^ye^^l' 945 ^^ eifecte 

Its. 10 42 nnn amount ( 

ofinX^frnr?«"“.f «eh “hal 
The total antmu-v per annun 

s,:?« <SsT 

Its. 29,81,000 pe? annum. insurer; 


outside InS also The touS^f 0P‘*ratlr 

by these offices outside ^ewsums insim 

tol2;700pSes?nm?rim? f ““»!»*« 


In iSMd" «.IfnlrinTrce“f^^^^ 


andthl Lltf^i. premium of } 
the' end " or i:94r"amoxmte^^ 
insuring Bs. 21 * 79 c?oref an/h 
premium income of E?, 0 Is cro?^ ^ 


insurmX^rto^^^ «on-Indh 

sssnrifiTfsIH-S 
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Tlio total income of Indian and nomlndian 
rnsureiB during the year 1946, in respect of 
tholr life insurance business was made up of 

(In laklis of rupees.) 


Particulars 
of Income. 


Premium . . 

Interest, Dividend and 
Bents . . 

Other 'Receipts . . 

Total 


Indian 

Insurers. 


Bh, 

24,11 


3,45 
. '82 


28, 3S 


Non'.lndian 

Insurers. 


lis. 

' 5,27 

1,18 

1,13 


7,58 


The total outgo of these insurers during the 
year in respect of the life insurance business 
was made up of : — 


(In lakhs of rupees.) | 

Particulars 
of Outgo. 

Indian 

Insurers. 

Non-Indian 

Insurers. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Claims by death 

3,04 

1,01 

Claims by Maturity 

3,07 

1,82 

Annuities 

8 

11 

Surrender value 

49 

50 

Expenses of Manage- 



ment 

7,77 

1,02 

Depreciation and Trans- 
fer to Investment 



Beserves, etc 1 

29 

18 

Miscellaneous , , 

8 

82 

Transfer to Shareholders’ 

i _ 


Beserves and divi- 



dends 

4 

2 

Total 

15,46 

5,48’^ 


INTEREST RATE k EXPENSE RATIO 

Tim net rate of interest earned on the mean 
life iiisuraneo funds during the year 194.5 by 
Indian Insurers was 3*48 per cent. Tlie net 
rate.9 of intere.«t realized on mean life insurance 
fund.s by the Indian insurers in each of five 
years were as follows : — 

Year. 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Rato of Interaat 

per annum .. 4*17 3*94 3*88 3'G4 3-48 

The total expenses of management of Indian 
insurers in respect of life insurance business, 
expressed as a percentage of tiie Premium 
income during each of five years was as 
follow^s : — 

Year. 1941 1942 1943 1044 1945 

Expense Ratio .. 27-4 26'7 27'9 31*2 32'2 

If the figure.^ of half a dozen Insurers having 
the largest premium income are excluded, the 

P 


expense ratio in, the case of remaming Insurors/ 
would he as under : — 

Year.: . 1941 1942 1043':1944 1945;" 

Expense Ratio .. 34-3 31*3 31*4 33* 1 37*6;: 

The net rates of interest rciilisod in India on 
mean life insurance funds by the ISTon-Indiao 
Insurers ill each of five years were as follows: — 

Year, 1941 1942 W43 1944 1943;; 

Rate of Interest ,:,: 

per auEum . . 3*63 3 ’ 50„ , 2 ' 79, 3 * 3,5 , 3'. 2*2 '' 

The total expcnso.s of management of Non* 
Indian Insurers in respect of '' Idle Insurance 
business in India ex|>rcssed as a percentage of 
the premium income dining each of five years 
was a.s follows : — 

Year. 1941 1942 1943 1944 I94S ' 

Expense Ratb .. 16*0 17*S 16*0 18*5 19*3 

NON-LIFE BUSINESS ,, 

The net Indian premium income of all Insurers 
under insurance business other than life in- 
surance during 1945 w^as Bs. 8,S8 lakhs (Bs. 7*39 
laMis ill 1944) of which the Indian Insurers’ 
share was B.3. 4,93 lakhs and tiiat of the non- - 
Indian Insurers Bs. 3,94 lakhs. The total 
amount was composed of Bs, 4,69 lakhs from 
Eire, Bs. 2,13 lakhs from Marine, and Bs. 1,96 
lakhs from Miscellaneous Insurance business. 

The Indian Insurers received Bs. 3, 03- lakhs 
from Fire, Es. 1,02 lakhs from Marine, and Bs. 88 
lakhs from Miscellaneous Instance business. 

The non-Indian Insurers received Bs. 1,65 
laklis from Fire, Bs. 1,11 lakhs from Marine, 
and Bs, 1,17 lakhs from Miscellaneous Insurance 
business. . .,"s 

Some Indian Insurers who transact fire, 
marine and miscellaneous insurance basinessaho 
operate outside India. These insurers had a net 
premium income of Bs, 1,81 lakhs in 1945 from 
business outside India. 

ASSETS OF INSURERS 

The assets of all the Indian Insurers amounted 
to Bs, 13,783 lakhs on 31st December 1945, 
which were iteld invested in : — 

(In lakhs of rupees,) 


Pasrticular®. 


Amount, 


Indian Governinont Securities 
Securities of Indian States . . 
British, Colonial and Foreign 
Crovernment Securities 
Municipal, Port Trust and Improve. 

ment Trust Securities 
Mortgages on Property 
Loans on Policies 
Loans on Stocks and Shares . . 

Other Loans 

Shares in Indian Companies . 

Land and House Property . . 
Agents’ Balances, outstanding Pre- 
mium and Interest, etc. 

Deposit, Gash and Stumps . . 
Miscellaneous 


Bs, 

87,20 

@6 

1,31. 

6,80 

1,S0 

0 , 72 . 

23 

54 

18,04 

6,55 

6,ao 

6,37 

1,4Q 
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The following table shows the assets in 
' India of non-Indian Insur.ers ■ : — 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Total Assets in 

India of 

»8urew con*titiiteiI in 

Life or 
composite 
companies- 

Non-life 

companies. 

XTnitod Kingdom 

^ 16,81 

2,44 

Dominions and Colonies 

18,69 

1,44 

U.S.A 

29 

8witzerJand 

'*22 

4 

Java 


4 

Total . . 

34,72 

■ 4,25 


PROVIDENT mSUBANCE SOCIETIES 

Between Ist October 1945 and SOtb September 
1946, only tMee societies were newly; registered 
under the Insurance Act and the registration of 
four were cancelled. On 30th September 1946 
there were in existence 186 provident societies. 

The total new business efibeted by the societies 
during the year 1945 amounted to 22,429 policies 
insuring a sum of Bs. 1,02,06,800 and annuities 
for Bs. 8,000 per annum. The premium income 
received during the year on these policies 
amounted to Bs. 4,86,500. The business in 
force at the end of the year amounted to 76,410 
policies, insuring a total sum of Es, 2,48,82,200 
ncluding bonuses and annuities for Ba. 22,000, 

The total life insurance fund of these societies 
at the end of 1945 amounted to Bs. 58,49,000 
showing a net increase of Bs. 1,99,000 over 1944. 

The net rate of interest realised on mean life 
funds of the societies in the year was 3-63 
per cent., and the total expenses of management 
expressed as a percentage of the premium income 
was 46,8. 

Out of 118 Societies, which have submitted 
their returns for the year ending Slst December, 
1946, 11 had renewal expense ratios in excess 
of 100 per cent, when calcui ,ted in the prescribed 
way, and 22 between 50 per cent, and 100 per 
cent. Further 10 Societies have not yet built 
up any life fund. There has been a slight 
improvement in this respect as compared with 
the year 1944 but the position wj^s still f#r from 
satisfactory. 


INSURANCE AGENTS 
Insurance agents constitute an important pillar 
of the insurance structure. The rapid increase 
in their number during the last few years, as 
Indicated by the table below, naturally raises 
the question whether the growth has kept within 
healthy limits or whether the evil of over- 
crow'ding is present in this profession as well. 

Year. .1943 1944 ..|94S.,...' 

Number of AgmU . . 65,921 89.202 122,926 
It will be seen that the increase in the total 
number during 1945 was 40 per cent, of the total 
number of the licences issued during 1944. It 
is also evident that as many as about one- third 
of the total number of licenced agents did not 
renew their licences for the next year, those 
apparently being “Casual” agents who did not 
care to continue in the line. 

This gradual increase in the volume of new 
business for the past several years does not in 
itself indicate that the country has become more 
insurance-minded. It is more or less a result 
of the war-time prosperity of the class taking to 
insurance. In this connection it is important 
to stress once again the, oft-repeated warning 
about the relative importance of quality and 
quantity in life insurance business.. Quantity 
implying merely the size of the premium income 
should never be the objective. Where insurance 
is at its best, the underwriter is supreme, 
ignoring the demand for premium income at 
the cost of the quality of the business, 

In the case of companies doing insurance 
business other than life, the premium incomes, 
in the majority of cases, show a shrinkage in 
the Marine branch. This is an inevitable result 
of the complete cessation of war risk premiums. 
The disturbed post-war conditions have also 
contributed to this decline in as much as normal 
trade facilities are still lacking and W’'ar-time 
controls have not yet' completely disappeared. 

It will be some time yet before the normal flow 
of trade begins. The claims have increased. 

The premium incomes of both the Fire and 
Miscellaneous branches of these companies have 
generally increased. The claims in the Fire 
business show a welcome drop ; while in the 
Miscellaneous business the position remains 
where it was in 1944, 

Insurance in modern times plap an important 
part in. civilian life. The world is engaged in 
far-reaching schemes of reconstruction and India 
is particularly engaged in schemes of industrial 
expansion which wfli help in raising the standard 
of living of its teeming millions. When these 
schemes come to maturity insmance business 
of ail classes is bound to increase. 


Stock Exchange 


T he earliest reference to stocjk broking in the 
sub-continent dates back to the end of the 
IStli centtiry when traiisacfions in Govern- 
ment securities and the shares of the East India 
Company used to take place in Calcutta under a 
neem tree. Similar references are also available 
about business in shares in Bombay before 1840. 
The • oom following the American Civil war 
gave a great impetus to this business. 


The l^ative Share and Stock Brokers' Associa- 
tion of Bombay was formally constituted by an 
indenture dated December 3, 1887. It baa 
now about 500 members on its roll who carry no 
business in the .Brokers’ Ball l)ought in 1887 
from the funds of the Association. Trading is 
gover ‘.ed by the rule.s framed by the Goveniing 
Board. The present value of a broker's card 
is about Bs. 45,000. 


This is the only share market where forward 
business used to be conducted in an organised 
wa , This business is governed by separate rules 
approved by the Government of Bombay under 
I owera vested in them by the Bombay Securities 
Contract Control Act, This legislation was 
enacted in 1925 in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations made by the Stock Exchange 
Inquiry Committee in 1923, with Sir Wilfrid 
Atlay as President. The majority report made 
a number of recommendations for the strength- 
ening of discipline, extension of business hoiirs, 
curtailment of holidays, annual election of the 
Board, annual declaration, by members as to 
the class of business they propose to undertake, 
abolition of. sub-brokers, lise of a common 
transfer form, abolition of blank transfers on the 
reduction of the stamp duty. etc. The minority 
report of one member the late Mr. B. J, Desai 
laid stress on the reduction of holidays and 
minor improvements and was accepted by the 
Association. 


Tliirteen years later, the Government of 
Bombay appointed a Committee, with Mr. W. B, 
Morison as Chairman, "to examine and report 
on the organisation and methods of working of 
the jSTative Share and Stock Brokers' Association, 
to consider whether any modifications are desir- 
able in the interests of the investing public and 
to make recommendations.” 


Bombay BilS.—In September 1947, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay brought forward a compre- 
hensive Bill to control and regulate forward 
tiading in the Province by consolidating the 
existing laws including the Bombay Seciuities 
Contract Control Act. The Bill aeelm to vest 
wide powers in Government in the matter of 
framing the rules of a recognised tradq, body 
and superseding its Governing Board, makes 
contracts, hitherto known as void, a penal oflTence, 
defines a ready delivery contract and baas trad- 
ing in forward contracts at any place other than 
the trading hall of a recognised association. 

Besides the premier share market in Bombay, 
oooasional attempts were made in the city to 


have an additional share . market. . In ■ 1917 
the Bombay Stock Exchange Ltd. was regis- 
tered, but it ceased to lunctian after a brief 
period. A new stock market was opened In 
1938 under the name of the Indian Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. 


Calcutta Aiaociation,-— The Calcutta.- Stock: 
Exchange Association was founded at No. 2, 
New China Bazar Hoad (now Imowa as 2, Koyal 
Exchange Place), Calcutta, wdfeh 150 founder 
members in 1908- Fifteen years later, it was 
registered as a limited liability coxicern. The 
Association is controlled and managed by a 
Committee and has a membersiiip of 232 brokers 

The only registered institution in South 
! India of brokers dealing in shares and securities 
is the Madras Stock Exchange Association, Ltd. 
registered in 1937. 


Of late, Severn stock markets have been 
started at other industrial centres. These 
include Delhi, Lahore and Cawnpore. Plans 
for setting up a share market in Aaiachi are 
now under way. 


The Ahmedabad Stock E-xeha.nge is also a 
registered body and recognised by the G^ern- 
raent of Bombay under the Bombay Securities 
Contract Control Act. 


Among the States, Hyderabad has recently 
started a stock market of its own. 


[ Wild Speculation. — ^The Bombay and 

Ahmedabad share markets are’ known for textile 
shares ; the Calcutta market deals extensively 
I in jute, tea, mining and engineering shares : 
and the Madras market attracts investors in 
rubber and tea plantations and in companies 
operating in Mysore State. 


The wild orgy of speculation that started 
in the share markets all over the country in 
1943 called for Governmental action. On 
September 11, 1943, the Government of India 
issued Rule 94-C under the Defence of India 
Rules, prohibiting with effect from the 24th of 
that month all stock exchanges in India 
from permitting or affording facilities for 
transactions or for the making of any contracts 
other than for ready delivery contracts. 
Speaking about the working of this Rule at the 
annual meeting of the Native Share and Stock 
Brokers’ Association In 1945, Mr. K. R, P. 
Shroff, however, complained that instead of 
achieving the objective, the Rule had only 
created “grey” markets all over the country 
In December 1945, this rule expired following 
the teraainalaon of the War, 

CAPITAL MARKET 

Until the beginning of the Second World War 
the capital market had made a slow but steady 
progress j but its pace quickly accelerated during 
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\V*if I'irTltisI wheiit'lie monetary inSation and 
tk; rJfiinsi trfijifi of ijidasfcmi profits served as a 
Jlrsl; cJjbi- stiiiHJiant to its grontli which W'as 
spectaciiiar. Tiie post-war period has, however, 
sivved mainly towards cjonsoiidating the early 
gains.: A broad idea of the expansion of v- the 
inar)rs;t r-an Im had from the fact tiiat between 
J938-.'50 and 194t)'>47j the interest-bearing obli- 
gations 'if the fjovornnient of India increased by 
Es. I,17d erorc-s, while coiweiit for the issue of 
capital was granted to the time of Es. 640ji 
crures from 3Iay 27, 1043 to March 3.1, 1047. 

To caualibe the resources of the capital market 
In Go\’f'rnmont loans, the Government of India 
inlrcdiieed on 3iay 27, 1943 control over 
enpitai issue, s. The control passed tlwough 
several anjcnduieiits, namely, (1) discourage- 
jneiit of long-range schemes till April 2 944, 
(iJ) relaxation in regard to long range schemes 
from April 1944 onwards, (3) exemption of 
companies, other than banking and insurance 
companies, for capital not exceeiling Ea, one 
, lakh with effect from August 1945, and (4) the 
raising of this exemption limit to Es. 5 laklis 
in December 1945. 

in order “ to aoeiire a balanced investment of 
the country's resources in industry, agriculture 
and the social services,” the Government of 
India introduced in March 2 947 a Bill proposing 
to keep in existence for hve years, control over 
capital issues, hitherto secured by Eule 94-A 
of fciie Defence of India Eulos and later by the 
Ordinance, The final Act was enacted on April 
19 with the following features : (1) The duration 
of the control was to be reduced from five yeans 
to tlu'ce years. (2) If an application for the 
issue of capital was refined, the Central Govern- 
ment was required, upon the reque.st of the 
applicant, to comniumcate to liim in writing 
the reasons for such refusal. (3) An Advisory 
Committee consisting of not more than five , 
members was to be set up for reference to and 
advise on matters arising out of the administra- 
tion of the Act, 

: Government Loans. — An analysis of the 
available statistics for the 28 months ended 
September 30, 1945, which marked the end of 
the Ja3>ane;se \\ ar, shows that 4, 660 companies 
applied for an aggregate issue of Ks. 385 crores 
and eoiiseut was given to 3,784 companies in- 
volving a total mpital of Bs. 200|- crores. On 
tlie otlier hand, betw'cen March 1943 and 1940, 
the Government of India were able to raise by 
way of loans Es. 980 crores. In other words, 
the war period witnessed the facilitation of 
Government borrowing at the cost of Industrial 
development. 

The po'it'War period, however, witness a 
reversal of the trend. Whereas in the 2S| 
months of tho war })eriod, the total capital 
sanctioned was Es. 2004 crores, in the l^snonths 
of the post-war period it was as much as Bs. $80 
crores despite the fact that the nature of control 
as reflected in the proportion of consents to 
applications had been very nearly the same in 
both periods. Consents for immediate schemes, 
which had been given preference In . the wax 
period, showed a decline in the post-war period 
• A WBpectof both the number or companies and 


the amount sanctioned. Similarly, wMIe the 
proportion of non-industrial issues to total 
is.sues had been larger during tho war period, 
the industrial schemes predominated in the 
]iost-war period. An analysis of these statistics 
can be had on page 102 of the Currency Eeporfc 
for 1946-47. It is, however, significant that 
whereas capital issues alloived in 18 months ended 
March 31, 1947 amounted to Es. 380 crores, 
Government borrowings during the financial 
year ended March 31, -1947 totalled only Bs. 
126 crores in the country. 

Investment Trusts,-— The tremendous 
growth of the resources of the capital market 
bus made the old investors, both institutional 
and individual, very powerful and has created 
a new set of investors. Besides the banks and 
insurance conipanies, several industrial invest- 
ment trusts liave come into existence and the 
States have been coming forward to 
participate in the promotion and development 
of new industries in their respective jurisdiction. 
The latest development is the decision of the 
Government of India to set up an industrial 
finance corporation and its lead is expected to 
be followed by the Provinces. As a result 
of these developments, the capital market 
has today become a broad based organisation 
indicative of the economic progress of the 
country during the past decade. 

The following table shows the Ifighest and 
lowest index numbers of variable yield securities 
in India (here includes Pakistan) since 1928-20 : 


Year 


Highest 

Low'eat 

1928-20 . . 


101*1 

96-9 

1920-30 . . 


201-2 

9S-2 

1930-32, . . 


95-6 

75*0 

1931-32 . . 


74-5 

68*5 

-1032-33 . . 


77 6 

58-1 

1933-34 . . 


92-8 

81-4 

1934-35 . , 


120-8 

05-6 

1935-36 


112-4 

102-7 

1936-37 . . 


137-0 

105 9 

1037-88 . . 


128-7 

108-6 

1938-30 . . 


109-5 

100-0 

1939-40 . . 


180-7 

98*5 

1940-41 . . 


123-8 

109*6 

1941-42 , . 


151-6 

118-2 

1942-48 . . 


182-8 

119-1 

1948-44 . . 


201-0 

168-8 
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WDIAH SECURITIES 

The following table indicates the broad trend 
of the prices of Indian securities during the war 
period and thereafter on the basis of the index 


numbers prepared in the office of the Bconomio 
Adviser to the undivided Government of India 
With 1927-28 as the base for the index : — 



€k>vemmeiit 

Securities 

iH 
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j A^ariable Yield Industrial Securities 
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WJ 
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A.ugust 

1939 

|u7-6 

137*7 

59*4 

117*7 

|i3i'7 : 

369*5 

57*8 

74*7 

!i49*6 

174 *0 

\ ■ 

119*2 

| . 98 *5' 

1939-40 

m-2 

134*5 i 

85*3 

64*3 

164*5, 

539*3 

69*0 

97*2 

162*8 

346 *,7 

116*0 

120*6 

1940-41 

!U4*6 

147*6 

85*5 

64*6 

149*0 

507*1 

67*5 

86*2 

169*4 

299' 4- 

123*8 

' 117*4 

1941-42 

115‘0 

165*9 

111*0 

57*2 

1,52*5 

504*3 1 

77*7 

107*2 

193*9 

323*9 

133*3 

' 129*0 

1942-43 

115-0 

144*9 

146*6 

53*9 

161*3 

441*5 

86-9 

141*7 

235*9 

1359*9 

144*9 

138*6 

1943-44 

117*2 

164*3 

198*8 

: 65*6 

227*2 

555*9 

118*0 

211*4 

278'’ 4 

'488*0 

190*9 

182*2 

1944-45 

118*0 

1.76 *2 

185*2 

' 79*3 

298*1 

5.57*6 

120*3 

220*0 

294*0 

510-1 

194*1 

197*3 

1945-46 

118*6 

il87*0 

199*0 

100*9 

356*4 

651*1 

131*8 

215*3 

287*6 

599*2 

217*6 

220*8 

1946-47 

120*6 

198*4 

209*9 

134*9 

416*2 

796*4 

170*8 

239*6 

307*8 

900*3 

288*0 

271-5 


f 


Initial Boom s-— Stimulated by the wides- 
pread belief that the War would bring about 
soaring prices and monetary inflation, the stock 
markets developed a veritable boom right from 
September 1939 and Tata Deferreds were lifted 
up from Bs. 1,300 on July 25, 1939 to Bs. 2,332-8 
op January 1, 1940. The series of German 
successes and the levy of the E.P.T. pricked the 
bubble thereafter and in May 1940, the market 
authorities in Bombay had to suspend work 
for a day and later suspend forward trading 
itself sine die. In the middle of June cash 
dealings were resumed but the shares on the 
forward list, in which the outstanding business 
amounted to Bs. 11 crores of which again Tata 
Steels alone accounted for two-thirds, were given 
the protection of the minimum prices. Between 
October and December 1940, the authorities 
managed to reduce the volume of outstanding 
forward account by half under a scheme per- 
mitting restricted forward business. 

The year 1941 provided two sets of quotations 
for shares on the forward list, one for cash 
dealings and another for forward transactions 
which were justifled on account of the outstand- 
ing business. Throughout the year, the senti- 
ment remained bright and Tata Deferreds were 
marked up from Bs. 1,660 to Bs. 2,353-8 in the 
forward market and to Bs. 2,200 in cash on 
December 3, 1941. The news of Japan’s entry 
into the AYar, however, gave a severe jolt to the 
industrial share market wliicii collapsed rather 
abruptly. The market' w^as unable to transact 
any business for several days and the minimum 
prices had to be. fixed for 28 scrlpsi Tata De- 
ferreds fell from Bs, 2,353-8 on December 3 to 
Bs. 1,600, the ofiicM floor price, on December 
16, then to Bs. 1,525, the new floor, on February 
16, and further to Bs. 1,265 on March 27, 1942, 
and then finally to Bs. 1,210 on April 7, 1942 
following the withdrawal of the floor rates. 

Rise and Fall j— The Central Government’s 
announcement regarding war risks insurance 
scheme on April 8 brought a message of cheer 
to the market unnerved by wild rumours about 
Japanese air raids and helped Tata Deferreds 
to creep forward to Bs, 1,650 on June 9. The 
recovery, however proved temporary and the 


general inclination to prune commitments erring 
to W’^ar uncertainty forced Deferreds to s.ip 
back to Bs. 1,382-8 on July 2. Thereafter the 
trend was generally upward ; but the Congress 
resolution of “ Quit India" on August 7, 1942 
resulted in closing down the market. Trading 
was resumed on mwember 19 with Tata Defer- 
reds at Bs. 1,670 and pushed that share to Bs. 
1,790 on December 1 ; but the air raids on parts 
of the sub-continent depressed the rate to 
Bs. 1,460 on December 23, 1942. The .steady 
improvement in the war that followed lifted 
Deferreds again to Bs. 2,095 on March 9 ; but the 
Finance Member’s warning against speculation 
in cotton and restrictions on dividends had 
a bearish effect on the market. 

In the following financial year, the favourable 
rosltion of industries due to very high war 
lemands, the elimination of feans about the 
country being attacked and the growing pressure 
of idle funds against limited investment oppor- 
tunities contributed to a boom in iudiistrialB 
wiiich recorded the largest gains in any single 
year since the outbreak of tlm war despite the 
le^^ of the E.P.T. , the institution of doth 
control, and restrictions on forward trading in 
bullion and on budla transactions in shares. 
Tata Deferreds touched the bottom at. Be. 
1,837-8 during the year but a<lvanced to Bs. 
2,262-8 on March 20, 1944* 

Upward Trend : — The upivard trend was ' 
generally maintained thereafter ; but the improve- ^ 
ment was less marked owing mainly to the 
bearish veiw' of favourable wai- news. Tata 
Deferreds dropped from Bs. 2,252-8 on March 
20, 1944 to Bs. -1,967-8 by the middle of April 
1944 ; but banks and insurance .share.s slumped 
heavily following the explosion in Bombay 
docks. With the restoration of confidence 
following Govoriim b agredug to reimburse 
the losses from explosion, Deferreds moval up 
to Bs, 2,290 on July 3, TJic following three 
months noted a recession on prospects of the 
early cud of the w'ar and the plantation shares 
were the worst to siifl'er, Deferreds declined 
from Bs. 2,290 on July 3 to Bs, 2,018-12 by 
September 8, 1944 ; but w’erc subsequently 
pushed to Bs. 9. ^ ~ 


1 II * - t'isi 
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the months of April to Augnsfc constitated the 
upward phase during which the share prices 
reached their highest levels for the year and in 
many cases for all time. Tata Beferreds soared 
from K,s. 2,976 at the end of March to Es. 3,640 
in August 1946. 

Strain and’Stress :~-As the boom wa.s being 
I reached, the impression seems to have gathered 
that it was to a certain extent artificial. The 
outbreak of communal disturbances, the declar- 
ation of a series of strikes including the postal 
strike and the iong-draxvn out strike at Hirapiir, 
the severe jolt given by the Budget, the partition 
of the country and the subsequent wild orgy of 
communal disturbances in the Punjab all con- 
tributed to a downward trend throughout 
the next 12 months. Tata Beferreds collapsed 
from Es. 3,640 in August 1946 to Es. 1,550 in 
Sejitember 1947. Throughout this period, the 
market worked under abnormal strain and 
stress and, on many occasions, trading had to 
be suspended. 

The table below gives the prices of leading 
industrial shares on certain days in the year 
ended March 31, 1947 : — 


beginning with a hesitant anticipation of 
cndy' Allfcd victory in Europe, the market 
imuntaiued stability till June 1945 despite the 
surriiuder of Germany in May and then staged 
an Impressive upswing which was Btrengthened 
j;y a strong competitive position for the Tatas 
{!s revealed in th<; report of the Parliamentary 
icet Committee on British Expenditure in 
India and the aimouueouieTit of the 24 per cent. 
3*950 loan. Tata Beferreds, wliich itad stood 
at Es. 2,012 just before tiie VE-Bay rose to 
its. 2,275 towards the middle of July and 
even the surrender of Japan in the second w^eek 
of A ugust did not <‘reate any nervuii.sness. From 
the begdnning of September again an optimistic 
seutiinent was noticed with Calcutta assuming 
the leadership and was strengthened by the 
bullish statements of leading industrialists and 
by the i.ssue of the 2^ per cent 1960 loan marking 
another milestone in Government’s cheap money 
policy. The Indian Government's budget 
surpassed the most optimistic expectations and 


29-3-46 Pro-Eiots Budget 
14-8-40 Session 


Closing Highest Lowest, 
1946-47 


Bombay Bycing 
Howrah Jute 


Bengal Coal 
Hassimara Tea 


Carew Sugar 
Cochin Malabar 


Central B^uk 
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Bullion 


P RELilOUS metals have always held a -Treat 
place in the Indian economy both :>» ' the 
purpose of ornaraentation and foi heir 
value as store mainly because of the ingeci. ity, 
lack of alternative sources of investment, and the 
general Illiteracy of the people. The demand, 
however, depends on the state of the crops and 
their prices, or the season of the year. If it is 
the season of festivals and marriages, for in- 
stance, the demand will be higher and so on. 


SILVER, 

Prior to the more intensive exploitation 
of the Mexi-can silver mines in 155.2, Spain was 
the world’s biggest supplier of silver ; but there- 
after the American Continent began to assume 
increasing importance and now its production 
represents under normal conditions about 80 
per cent, of the world's total silver output, while 
Australia is considered highly important as a 
potential source of supply. 


Production — The following table gives 
{in millions of fine ounces) since 1939 : — 


details about the world's production of silver 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 ■ 

United States 
America . . 

57*8 

67*0 , 

, 69*1 

64*5 

41*5^ 

34*9 

28*2 

21*2 

Mexico 

81*5 

86*3 

1 78*4 

80*7 

71*2 

63*0 

6M 

46*0 

Canada 

24*2 

25*4 

1 . 22*0 

220 

18*2 

14*7 

13*9 

13*9 

Other Central and 
South Ameri(3an 
Countries 

30*9 

34*5 

* . i 

32*4 

16*0 

15*1 

26*8 

^ 30*5 

26*0 

Total 

264*2 

213*2 

201*9 

' 173*2 

: 146*0 

138*4 

133*7 

' 107*1 

India and Pakistan 

0*023 

0*023 

0*023 

0*020 

0*019'' 

0*014 

0*014 

0*011 


History— The history of silver since 1934 
has been dominated by the acquisition pro- 
gramme under the TJ.S. Silver Fui’chase Act 
passed in that year according to which one- 
fourth of the total monetary value of gold and 
silver stocks is to be in silver. While the domes- 
tic production was purchased at a specially 
favourable price by the U. S. Treasury, the 
country's stocks of the metal progressively 
increased till they reached 3,343 million ounces 
in 1942, Between 1934 and 1940 China, usually 
a buyer, lost large quantities of silver to the 
U.S.A. estimated at about 1,200 million ounces ; 
India which had always been a major consumer 
of the metal could import on an average only 
20 million ounces per year under the stress of 
the world trade depression during the ‘ thirties’ as 
against 97 million ounces during the quinquen- 
nium ended 1930-31, while the Government 
of India had been a consistent seller since 1927. 

During the War, the demand for silver 
increased for coinage as well as for war industries 
with the result that the U. S. stocks of silver 
declined by 340 million ounces, that is, from 
3,343 million ounces in 1942 to 3,003 million 
ounces in 1944. To meet the demand, the 
IT. S. A. passed the Green Act in July 1943 by 
which 410*9 million ounces of silver was given 
by the XT. S. A. as lease-lend to be returned 
again, ounce for ounce, within five years after 
the declaration of the end of the emergency by 
the IT. S. President. But this condition forced 
India and Britain to withdraw silver currency 
after the end of the war, with the result that 
the monetary demand for silver in the post-war 
period showed a downward trend. Simulta- 
neously, the higher prices checked the con- 
sumption of silver by industries. After tliree 
auccessiv© years of decline, the IT. S. Government 
holdings of silver showed a small gain of 


I li million ounces at 2,7184 million ounces at 
the end of 1946, 

Price movements of silver were largely 
governed by developments in silver legislation in 
the United States, the trend towards demonetisa- 
tion and by the various restrictions on imports 
and exports. Following the expiry of the Green 
Act on December 31, 1945, a Silver Bill was 
enacted on July 31, 1946 authorising the Trea- 
sury to sell or lease for manufacturing use any 
silver, not pledged as monetary backing for 
silver certificates, at not less than 90^ cents 
per fine ounce and also to purchase all domestic 
silver mined after that day, if offered within 
one year after being mined, at a net price of 
fiOl- cents. At the same time, the U. S. 
Treasury’s buying price of foreign silver, Which 
had been raised from 44| cents to 71*11 cents 
per fine ounce on September 21, 1945, continued 
to be in force. But when the silver legislation 
came into force, it was sold freely at 904“ 
cents. This continued between November and 
January and on January 20, 1947, the rate 
declined following the Sow of demonetised silver 
to 70| cents. The Indian buying boosted the 
price *, but the ban on private imports of buBion 
into India cheeked the rise thereafter. 

Owing to the control in the United ICingdom 
over the export and import of silver and its 
disposal for internal uses as well as control over 
foreign exchange, four categories of markets 
have been evolved in that country. They are : 
(1) OfScial silver made available for es.sentiai 
purposes at the official price fixed by the Trea- 
sury, (2) ** Internal Free Silver” for domestic 
users who. do not have to a(3coaat in detail for 
the usie they make of the metai acquired from 
private stocks, (3) “ Exportable Silver ” not 
involving any dollar payment, (4) “ American 
Silver ' purchased against dollars and resold, 
for payment in dollars. 
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Gold haa played a key part In shaping the life 
and history of the world. Between 1493 and 
.1(500, %vo*;Jrrs production of gold was placed at 
24- -il jnillioii ounces. It steadily rose to 38 
milhori ouneijs during the 50 years ended 1850. 
Sipec fltea, however, tiio production has risen 
fatner fipeetucninrly. The annual average 
oiitpuft moijuled from 3*5 million ounces in 
18.j0^to 3 0‘d million ounces in 1929 and then 
to 50-2 million ounces in 1030, reaching the 
peaK figure of 4!. million ounces in 1940. The 
greatest part of tiiis enormous increase came 
suice tlis h. 8, Administration raised its price 


of gold ^>om S20 -C7 per ounce to $36 an ounce 
which made the U. S. A. a sort of magnet stronglF 
“if entire gold production. 

Deulla of Eussian output since 1940 are not 
available; but it is believed to be considerable. 
During the war production received a set-back 
owing to the diversion of manpower and eouin- 
ment from gold mines to war reqiiirements\ut 
the dm^Tiward trend started in 1941 was reversed 
in 1946 as will be seen from the following table, 
which gives the figures for world gold production 
in thousands of fine ounces 


J. British Empire 
in) Union uf South 
Africa 
ih) Canada 
ie) Australia 
id) New Zealand 
(e) India 4 Pakis- 
tan 

il. United States. 
III. All Countries 
British Empire per- 
centage , . 

South African per- 
centage , . , . I 


22.171 2.1,054 24.151 22,497 19,103 17.604 17,143 17,210 


12,822 14,047 14,886 

5,094 6,311 5,345 

1,646 1,644 1,497 

179 186 176 


14,121 12,800 

4,841 3,651 


12,277 12,214 11,918 

2,914 2,651 2,808 

657 656 840 

142 140 140 


39:o.38 45:7oI 2l’gg| 24 jgt 


. Coins—While production 
was falling during tiie war period, the net con- 
gold was steamfy 
the upward trend has not 
mccived a set-back even in the post-war period. 
Prom the foLowing tabio, it will he seen that 
w gold, in industrial arts 

r« one million ounces 

in 1940 to the pi!ak level of 9*3 million ounces 
Eastern countries which, 
since September 1931, were exporting gold 


? .substantial .scale again resumed imports 
on private^ account from 1942. On account ^ 
the dwindling world output of gold on the on^ 
nfw industrial demand on the 

othei, the balance available for monetary use 
fallen, the quantity of 14-6 
1 Q available for monetary use 

an?Mu£ oZ'S‘?“““ 


Estimated net consiiniptioa 
m Industrial Arts . . 

^Tet private absorption by 
India, Pakistan, China, 
Hongivong and the Middle 
East 

Besulting noii-monetary 
absorption 

Gold production 

Balance available for mone- 
■' t&ryuse 


' Resulting World Stock of 
Monetary Gold at the. end of 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

2-.0 2-8 4-4 I 5-S 7-5 9-3 

!•! 1‘7 1-8 i-l 

III 

17-4 15*0 14.0 


938;7. 976.*4 1,007-4 1,029-4 1,046-8 1,061-8 1,076-4 





dollar.? for value of monetary stocks 



gliest. I Lowest. Average. j Import Duty. I Highest. 
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Pfke Fluctaatioiis — IJiitii the outbreak 
of the Second World War, the prices of gold 
and silver in the sub-continent remained 
approximately on world parity, although there 
were occasionally Independent fluctuations due 
to local speculative movements. Upto Septem- 
ber 1931 when the United Kingdom went off 
the gold standard, the gold price in Bombay 
■ represented the import parity equivalent to the 
rate in London plus the cost of importing gold 
from abroad. After that date, India became 
an exporter of gold and the price was based on 
the export parity, namely, the London price 
minus the cost of shipment to the U.S.A, or 
Britain. In the ease of silver the price move- 
ments were affected by the reiraposition of the 
import duty in 1930 and by the ■ subsequent 
change in rate of duty. The price of silver, on 
the whole, remained on the basis of the Import 
parity subject to speculative fluctuations. 

During the War, however, the suspension of 
private trade in bullion with overseas countries, 
the growing value of bullion as inSation hedge 
and the heavy speculative activity pressed 
lieavily against the available stocks of bullion 
in India and Pakistan and the prices mounted 
up rapidly leaving the world prices far behind. 
Even the official sales of gold amounting to 7*5 
million ounces and of silver amounting to 181 
million ounces during the war period could have 
only a temporary effect of arresting the rise 
in prices and generally, the bullion market 
maintained a remarkably firm front. 

In view of the abnormally high and artifici<al 
levels of Indian prices of gold and silver as 
compared with the prices in the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the Central Budget for 
1946-47 imposed with effect from February 28, 
1946 a specific duty on gold at the rate of Es. 25 
per tola and raised the duty on silver from three 
annas an ounce plus a surcharge of one- fifth 
to a composite duty of eight annas an ounce. 

In 1946-47, the bullion market stariied shed- 
ding to a certain extent its wartime insularity 
following the partial relaxation of control over 
the movement of bullion and was subjected in a 
fuller degree to the impact of developments in 
foreign countries. The internal factors influenc- 
ing the market were (1) increased speculative 
activity, (2) acute shortage of the actual stock, 

(3) bulls’ control over the spot market, and 

(4) reduction of the import duty on bullion by 
50 per cent. During the year, forward trading 
in Bullion, which had been banned during the 
war, 'was permitted ; but it had to bo suspended 
often on account of frequent differences 
between bears and bulls over the fulfilment of 
forward contracts. The. bullish trend was 
accelerated by the suspension by Government 
of the issue of licences for import of bullion from 
March 6, 1947'; onward and both gold and silver 
touched all time record levels in September 1947, 


Firm Trend — The range of fluctuations in 
the ready rates for gold in the Bombay market 
during 1946-47 was Its. 26-12 as against Es. 34-6 
in the preceding year. The average rate of gdld 
worked out higher at Es. 101-1-2 as against 
Es. 80-3 in the preceding year. The premium 
of the ready over the forward rate varied between 
Es. 12-12 and Rs. 1-S against Es. 5-5 and nil in 
1945-46. In April 1046, the rise was temporarily 
arrested by news about discovery of a new gold 
mine in South Africa and a steep fall in Egyptian 
gold prices ; but from Es. 06 on April 18, the 
spot rate was lifted to Es. Ill by May 25 owing 
to acute .shortage of stocks. In July again the 
price receded to Es. 84-4 owing to gold sales by 
the Bank of Mexico and redaction in import 
duty ; but the suspension of import licences on 
March 6 provided the requisite stimulant for 
the upward movement. 

The firm trend in the silver market, was assisted 
by (1) reports of transactions in the London 
market at above the pegged r.rice of 44d,, 
(2) the raising of the U. S. Treti ury’s purchase 
price of domestic silver on July 31, 1U46 from 
71*11 cents to 90 *.50 cents, fS) increase in the 
London Treasury’s price of silver for essential ' 
purposes from 44cl. to 65|d. on August 6, ■ 
'4) the acute scarcity of floating stocks, and 
.5) manipulations by bulls. The extent of 
fluctuations in the rates for ready silver was 
Es. 68 as against Es. 41-6 In tiie preceding 
year. The monthly average spot price for the ; 
year worked out at Rs. 162-4-10 as compared 
with Es. 135-1-11 in 1945-46. The premium of 
the ready over the forward rate varied between 
Es. 13-8 and minus Es. 2-8 as against Rs. 5 and 
nil in the preceding year* 

MOVEMENT OF BULLION 

The statements below give the average 
quantity and value of imports and exports of 
gold coin and bullion as' also of silver for eacli 
quinquennium from 1900-01 to 1929-30 and for 
each of the financial yeans from 1930-31. Prior 
to the departure of sterling from gold, India 
and Pakistan wei c net importers of both gold and 
silver but since the delinldng in September 1931 
which coincided with the ivorld depression they 
became large exporters of gold. So far as silver 
was concerned, they continued to be net im- 
porters on private account. Since 1943-44, 
however, they again became net importers of 
gold, taking into account the gold sale.s in India 
and Pakistanoabehaif of the Allied Governments. 
For the entire period from 1931-32 to the end of 
1946, India and Paldstan have been net exporters 
of gold to the tune of 36 million ounces, while 
during the same period, their net imports of 
silver on private account amounted to about 
237 million ounces. 
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I IXEBALS Xoriii ^ tho sUrtia^-point oil in tho raw and at a rate which will 

enw-momforacoimtryofitssizeandpop^^^^ the regujatioii and development nf 

i'rf aluminium f insrals oi AIMndia and strategic impCtluce if 
ore, and possibly mica, manganese, magnesite. made too soon. But one cimnot HtnT> 'hia>*ja 
titanium oC which the exportable to supplement this by a wide ’ 

the^^^^ iKiprovement in recent mining%rad)iee 
deposits aie of decidedly limited extent and call tor conservation of 


itiiBc iiuu oi worm importance the 
decidedly limited extent and call 
conservation and planning, 
“^^thods of discovery have jufft 
i SSa possible that by using 

deposits of petroleum, a few 
new coalfields, ore-bodies, large underground 
unearthed. But on 
Tndi^tt ^ modest view of 

India s mineral resources. The present nositi .n 
follows : Minerals of strategic 
importance are adequate in parts ordv • there Ja 
“on metate Uke 
Houi^fue^i * ’ mercury, graphite and 

l4.^ma?gkBS! 


RESOURCES 

TndS? method of classiflcation shows 

India b position on the mineral map of the world : 

which India’s exportable 

2. Minerals of which 
J ® exportable surplus forms an important 
manganese ore, bauxite, mamesite 
minerals, natural abrasives, steaiite* 
mrnndnS^^’ monumental granites, monazjte’ 
cement materials. 3. Minerals in 
self-sufficient for 
and those of the immediate future 
hSidw^^f o^e, gold, chrome ore, 

marble, slate, industrial clavs 
limestone and dolomite, mineral pigments’ 
aadapalies, rare earths, ifefyllium; 
pyrites, borax, felspms 
phospiates, zircon, arsenic, antimony, 
baryte, precious and semi-precious stones 
vanadhm. 4, Minerals for wlSch India has S 
depend largely or entirely on foreign imports 

feaV^tfc petroleiS, sSK 

tia, flourides, mercury, tun^ten, 
molybdenun, platinum, graphite, asphalt, potash. 


introduction of mining research and so on. ' ’ 

BUREAU OF MINES 

Branch of the Geological 
t-stablished for exploring* and 
mining deposits. But it 
was a wartime measure and was soon abolished 
of Jlines is concenied not with 
mineral resources but with tS 
radergromd 


general policy guided bv 
mines are manaffed 

Revenue, a uSer^of 
are worked by the Railway Board Ld 
some by Labour or Supply - 

Suppi 


LACK OF POLICY 

mineral develop- 
ment had received scant att < tion : and Provinces 
rnineral production amounted to 
crores of rupees had no ag. ncy whatever for 
<^»servation of its mineral 
Even today mining on systematic 
confined to foreign capital- 
exclusively owned petroleum, 
IS ^ oontroliing 

SfaifL such as those of coal 

to the puri^M of ,©2fport trade 


ms'i . '«.! 1 basic metals miucs 

I ' ' l^feijji^,p,u-:, , 


gypsum mines are under Supply Department 
worked by Labour 
Department which during the war ^‘ontrolled the 

SSraf valuable mimitibh 

In January 1947 a National Mineral Poliov 
Conference was held at New Deilii und4 the 
for rf C. H. Bhabha, then Membw 

tor Works, Mines and Power. The following 
items were discussed: 1, Formulation of a 
mineral policy for India. 2. Central co-ordina- 
tion and regulation, of key minerals. 3. Acqiiisiw 
tion of mineral rights by the State. 4. Executive 
production, conservation and 
utilisation of minerals. 6. Legislation necessary 
and execution. The 
attention of Provincial and States authorities 
question of formulating a 
S? was decided 

to establish a Bureau of Mines at the Centre. 

FUTURE POLICY 

different 

n control should be vested in the 
Central (^vepiment, second there should be one 
whole problem 

I tl^d policy should be directed to secure the 
following objectives : 1. Attainment of mineral 
and metal self-sufficiency as far as possible * 
amounting to stoppage of export 
of^some key minerals such as manganese clu'o- 
Silimamte. beryl, rarf-earths. etc. 

^ Jfl ^ of minerals and 

metals in which the country is deficient : 3. en- 
couragement of local manufacture, especially of 
non-t rrous metals and products now imported 

of import and export duti^ 
fii? revision of mineral 

taxation, rojralty and lease laws, and lastly 
change-over to state-ownership 
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total 


70,02,16,638 


(а) Excluding t3io value of 297 tons^ 

(б) Excluding tiao value of 00 tons, 
(c) f.o.b. values at Indian ports. 
id) Export values. 


Antimony 
■ Apatite , . 
Asbestos 

Barite 

Bauxite 

Bentonite 


Beryl 

Building 

^ea!dte 


materials 


Cliromitc . , 

Olays 

Coal 

Coi)per (Itelincd) 

Corundum 

Diamonds 

Eeldspar 
Fluorite . . 
Fuller’s Eartii . . 

Gold 
Graphite 
Gypsum .. 
llmeaite . . 

iron— 

Pig Iron 
Steel 

.Kyanite ,,. ; . 

Lead 

Magnesite 


OrO 'v . : 

"Mica 

Monaiiite 

Ochres . . 

Orpiraent 

Petroleum 

Katoi Gas Gasoline 


Butile . 
Sait 

Saltpetre 

Sapphire 


Silver 

Steatite , , , . - ’ * 

Sulphur , . 

Wolfram (Tung.4mL Ore) 
Zircon .. 


1944 

1945 

' Es.' 

Es. 

1,58,020 

2,280 

1,21,805 

1,32,640 

5,240 

78,383 

1,79,358 

57,112 

23 

4,36,946 

1,81,314 

70 

44,735 C«) 
2,41,63,380 
7,858 

2,062 (5) 

■ 2,62,57,669 

5,635 

7,06,480 

17,78,760 

27,23,02,131 

6,77,572 

20,34,211 

.32,81,09,008 

82,22,550 

78,015 

2,18,061 

83,70,000 

1,85,506 

1,79,835 

8,814 
12,142 
- 2,15,476 

9,364 

3,606 

2,11,943 

3,55,01,630 

1,30,816 

3,25,184 

7,39,308 

3,39,64,974 
' ■ 1,29,386 

4,26,206 
13,84,293 

2,79,47,440 

24,55,92,960 

2,07,499 

2,970 

2,70,98,880 

24,11,27,760 

2,91.580 

11,211 

5,24,770 
86,46,283 (c) 
2,73,01,468 Of.) 
93,863 

4,43,673 
48,20,328 (c) 
3,44,77,312 (d) 
65,433 

1,53,407 

1,78,42^044 

'J, 63, 846 

644 

1,35,28,033 

855 

2,07,256 
2,46,19,710 
9,57,830 (d) 

1,03,593 

3,14,86,180 

1,09,815 (d) 

1,924 

47,902 

4,61,489 

3,48,030 

90,000 

27,92$ 

48,622 

5,61,677 

40,869 

35,746 


TABLE II 
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Mineral Resources of States 


GOAL. Hyderabad leads all States in tlie 
production oi coai. Coal is j)rodiiced or found 
in the foiloning States also, Korea, Bewa, 
BllraBer, Kaigarh, Bhopal, Surguja, Cochin and 

' Kashmir. 

MAKGAHESE. The States produce about 
ojio-fiftli of the total production qf Manganese 
ore in the sub-continent, and deposits have been 
located in the States of Dhar, Bonai, Gangpui', 
Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Patna, JMayurbhanj, 
Talcher, Sandur, Idur, Indore, parts of Travan- 
core, and in the Biciar and Kizamabad Districts 
of 'Hyderabad, 

IRON. Rich deposits of iron ore are found in 
Mayurblianj, Sandur, Bhopal, Nilgiri, Bonai, 
Baigarh, Dhar, Bastar, Bandh, Taloher, Surguja, 
Mandi, Patiala, Alwar, Jhalawar, Nawanagar, 
and Adilabad and Nizamabad. districts of 
Hydf'rabad. 

GOfiD, The Kolar Goldfields ot Mysore 
State are responsible for over 90 per cent, of the 
total Indian output. 

BAUXITE. Large deposits of bauxite have 
been located in Bhopal, Bonai, Nandgaon, 
Kashmir, Surguja, Kolhapur and Gwalior. 


CHB.OME. Mysore produces part of the total 
annuo i output of chrome ore in imlia, the chief 
centres being Hassaii, Mysore and Shimoga, 
Chrome ore is also found in the States of Serai- 
kela, Keonjhar, and Sawanjwadi,. 

MTCA. Mica is chiefly produced in .Taipur, 
Tonk, Kawardha, Kishengarh, Talcher, and in 
Mewar (in the districts ot Saharan, J'hazpur, and 
Bashmi). Muscovite mica also occurs in 
Hyderabad in tho districts of \Yarrangal and 
Nizamabad. 

THOBIA. The Mouozite sands of Travancore 
have as.sumed great strategic significance as they 
contain Thoria, the source of thorium, which 
is one of the radio-active elements held by 
experts as next in importance to uranium. 
Hmenitc and Zircon are also lound in association 
with rnonozite. 

The States can also claim deposits of other 
minerals and metals e.g,, copper, lead, zinc, 
wolfram, asbestos, ochres and graphite. 

COPPER. Copper deposits are found in 
Indore, Sikkim, Bikaner, Kharsawan, Patiala, 
Bonai, Mayurbhanj, Gwalior, Alwar, Kishengarli, 
etc.^ ' 


Coal 


I NDIA’S r^erves of all workable coals 
down to 1000 feet depth have been 
calculated by the Geological Survey of 
India at 20,000 million tons, and of good quality 
coals down to a depth of 2,000 feet at 5,000 
million tons. Reserves of coking coals for 
metallurgical use are computed at 1,500 million 
tons, of which only a portion, about 50 per cent, 
may be quarried. 

Most of the coal raised in India comes from tlie 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana coal 
fields. Outside Bengal, Bihar and Orissa the 
most important mines are those at Singareni 
at Hyderabad and in the C.P. but there are also 
a small number of mines at other places which 
have been w*orked at one time or another. 

In 1947 the coal industry continued to remain 
under Government control — ^that Is to say — 
price, production and distribution were fully 
controlled. The portfolio, however, changed 
bands from C. H. Bhabha to N. A. Gadgil. 
Some features of the year so far as the industry 
was concerned were increase in price, increase 
in production, introduction of several labour 
welfare measures and the search for new coaL 
fields. The Government took steps to implement 
some of the recommendations oi the Indian. 
Coalfields Cosnmittee. But far and away the 
most important single development from the 
(jonsumer's point of view was shortage in coai 
which was generally ascribed to three causes : the 
opting of some of the Muslim railway staff for 
service in Pakistan, unusually heavy consumption 
of coal by the railways for transportation of 
food and refugees and the outbreak of communal 
and labour trouble. The railways consequently 
undertook a vigorous drive for economy in coal. 

The general improvement of production was 
maintained during the year. Production in- 
mmd iwm 29,167,152 tons in 1946 to 


29,276,893 tons in 1946. And the figures for the 
first half of 1947-— 15,647,028 tons — were even 
better, thus holding out a promise that the 
target of 32,250,000 set by the Indian Coalfields 
Committee may yet bo reached, though it must 
be noted that the production figures for 1947 
show a decline since March, and if the decline 
continues, the target may not after ail be reached. 

As regards consumption the bulk of the coal 
went to a few, big consumers, vif.., railways, iron 
and steel works, bunkers, cotton textile mills, 
bricks, tiles, cement and sugar factories and to 
some extent as soft coke for 'domestic pmposes. 

Not much progress has been made in the 
utilisation of coal for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic oils or dye-stuffs. Thus the Governing 
Body of the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Researdi at a meeting in February, 1048 set 
up a Committee coiisisting of Mr. G. D. Birla, 
Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, Sir J. C. Ghosh and Mr. 
D. N. Wadia to work out details of a scheme for 
the early establislmient of a sjmthetic oil indus- 
try. Second and third grade quality coal 
would be used ; this is an advantage as India's 
resoui'ces in first grade quality coal are limited. 

There is hardly any export of coal in view 
of tho domestic shortage. While the estimated 
coal requirements of the country from 1956 
onwards are 41 ‘63 million tons the present 
consumption is only about 32*25 million tons. 

Mechanisation is ui'geat but mechanisation 
depends on transport which is the most important 
single problem facing the industry. While 
3,582 wagons are needed per day to transport ‘ 
32 million tons from Bengal and Bihar the 
railways have been able to commission only 
about 2,700 wagons a day. The problem was 
aggravated by the decision of tho Muslim staff 
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wMcl). formed about 80% of the total railway 
staff to opt for Pakistan. The OoYernmont are 
meeting the transport problem by laying out 
more railway lines and the remodeliing of 
gtations and marshalling yards. A coinplaint 
which is sometimes heard is loss in transit, into 
which the authorities are now looking. The 
railways are also trying to economise coal. 

Discovery of new coal deposits were reported 
from some" areas, Panjsher near Kabul and in 
East Bengal, which should be of interest to 
Pakistan, llich deposits were also found in 
Vridhachalam and Cuddalore in Madras. It is 
expented this coalfield will commence operation 
next year and that in tliree or four years it may 
jield about 100,000 tons of coal a year. 


The Indian Coalfields Committee submitted, 
its report sometime towards the end of 1046. 
Jt made recommendations in regard to the 
acquisition of mineral rights the appointment of a 
committee to draw up a plan for coal production 
and transport, investigation into fragmentation 
of holdings, encouragement of sand-stowing 
operations, the abolition of excise duty on coal, 
the creation of a Department of Puel and Power 
and the setting up of a National Coal Commission. 

In regard to nationalisation the Committee 
expressed the opinion that while the principle 
was sound in itself it was impracticable until 
the mineral rights were acquired by the State, 
Actually, the only State-owned and State- 
operated mine today is at Kamptee in the O.P, 


Iron Ore 


O K account of the high ash of Indian 
metallurgical coke, it is usual in estimat- 
ing the Indian iron ore reserves to accept 
only ores with an iron content of 60% and above. 
Ores below this iron content are used only in very 
small quantities in Indian blast furnaces. Large 
deposits of high made ores are limited to a 
few areas of which the following fields require 
special mention : — 

(i) Smjhbhum and Orissa : In what is known 
as the Singhbhum Iron Belt, consisting of the 
Singhbhiim District, in which the Tata Don 
& Steel Company's Steel Worlcs are situated, 
and the neighbouring States, there exist some of 
the richest iron ore deposits in the world. The 
iron content of the ore < onsidered usable varies 
from 60% to 69% and these deposits have 
recently been estimated at 8,000 million tons, 
which are sufficient for the iron and steel require- 
ments of India for centuries. In other parts of 
the world, Brazil for example, equally rich iron 
ore may be found, but rarely can it be loaded at 
the iron works so cheaply as in India. The 
advantage India possesses in the shape of iron 
are is, therefore, very great. 


(ii) Mysore : There are big deposits of 
quartz — magnetite ore in Mysore but they are 
of low grade and would require concentration, 
before using them. The ores used in the Bhad- 
ravati Iron Works can be compared to Singh- 
bhum ores containing about 60% Pe. and the 
quantity available of 60% iron content or more 
is from 80 to 60 million tons. In addition at 
least 100 million tons of about 65% iron content 
are available. - 

{in) Madras: Yeiy large deposits, mainly 
magnetite, occur in the Salem and Trichinopoly 
districts.. They have been estimated at 300 
million tons at least. They will, however, 
require concentration before use, and there 
may be cojisiderable losses in the process. 

{iv) Bastar State: The deposits of Bastar 
are as rich in grade as those of Singhbhiun and are 
estimated at 600 million tons. 

(v) Other districts : Similar rich ores occur 
in the Drug district (175 million tons), Sandur 
State (100 million tons), and Goa (estimates 
.not available). 


Salt 


main sources of production of salt in 
X India are in Sambhar Lake, in Bombay, 
and in Madras. Sait factories in Kaj- 
putana are managed by Government. 

The total quantity of salt manufactured in the 
Indian Dominion and Pakistan from all sources 
in the year 1945-46 was 5 crore and 46 lakh 
raaunds. Out of thLs the quantity manufactured 
in Pakistan was about one crore maunds, leaving 
4 crore and 46 lakh maunds as the share of the 
Indian Dominion in 1945-46, and 3 crore 92 
lakh maunds in 1946-47. These figures do not 
include production in Kathiawar and Travancore. 

Salt was imported into the Sub-continent 
to the extent of 85 lakh maunds in 1945-46 and 
40 lakh maunds in 1946-47, Sait %vas not 
exported from the sub-continent in any appre- 
ciable quantity during the above two years. 

The Government of undivided India abolished 
the salt duty on March 1, 1947 to satisfy national 
sentiment. But subsequent events soon com- 
pelled them to reimpose the tax.' In western 
Bihar, U.R, East Bengal, Bombay and the C.P. 
the pries of salt rose higher than before the 
abolition of the duty. The stoppage of supply 
of salt from Pakistan areas added to the uptrend. 
In areas where supplies were deficient, th© 


benefits of the abolition of salt tax went solely 
to the producers and middle-men and not to 
the consumers. The remission of the salt tax 
caused the Government of India a loss of Bs. 9| 
crores. 

Plans for tlio development of salt industry, 
both short-tenn ‘and long-term are being com- 
pleted by the Government of India. A complete 
survey of salt production, consumption, distribu- 
tion, quality, imports and prices, has been 
undertaken. The necessity for fostering and 
directing the salt industry having been i»tab- 
lished, outlines of method of control have also 
been drawn up. To increas<^ the production 
of salt in the sub-continent the Govornment 
dexmted an expert officer in dune 1946, to study 
the whole question of salt supply and demand, 
and suggest the changes in the administrative 
machinery necessary to make the sub-continent 
self-sufficient in the matter of salt. 

In 1947, the controlled whole-sale rate for 
salt was Es. 6-2-0 per niaund. 

On Apiil 23, 1948 tfte Govornment of India 
declared t at t..enceforfh iiiditiduali or groups 
might freely nrodui-e s..lt in an r l.n i to which 
tne^had la -ful aoces.-i: no lii-ences '.\ere needed. 
'■During the year under review J?aki8tan 
experienced salt shortage. 


Hie Alcoho! Industry 


A lcohol Ima three uses. It. can he used as a i ies of ' foreign liquors/ Beer and toddy contain 
drink, 'fhat is the nse for which it is best 2 to 10% alcoiiol while arraclc and other liquors 
luinu a. Second, it can be used for industrial contain as much ns 30 to 50% . Beer is produced 
purposes, for Instance In the laaimfacture of a from malted barley, and there are about 7 brew- 
number of eliemicals. Third, it can be used as cries in different parts of India and Baldstan. 
a motor fuel, for the production of mechanical Arrack, a more popular ckinh, is obtained from the 
no Wi r, when wc call it power alcohol. flowers of the mahua or luhowa tree or from 

fermented gur or molasses. But the most 
Alcohol does not occur free in nature. It is commonly used drink in the sub-continent is 
produced bv a slow decompo.sition of the juices * toddy ’ to give it its South Indian name, 
of certain Iruit specially grapes, of palms or Toddy is obtained from the date palm. The 
other sugary substances when they are exposed palm is tapped and the juice is allowed to 
to warm or moist atmosphere. The process is ferment, 
called fermentation, caused by the presence of 

certain micro-orgaidsins, popularly called yeast. There are, of course, the imported liquors but 
Commercially alcoliol is obtained by the, conver- these a, re consumed (diicfly by non-Asians and 
Sion of certain ])lant products called carbo- upper cla.ss Indians, 
hydrates which include celluloses, starclies and 

sugars. The celluloses and .starches are first To pass to a statistical view of the liquor 
broken down to simpler .simary matter and then question,, a great number of old pot, and 
fermented by yeast to produce alcohol. ooffey stills have always been in use but the 

major part of potable liquor is made in proper 
Fotable Alwhol.— Let us now deal with al- distilleries of which there are about 70 in India, 
cohol as drink in more detail. Three types of Here is a table which gives a few facts about the 
potable alcohol are produced in the Indian suh- production position in India. Asterisk shows 
continent, beer, toddy, arrack and certain varlet- that the figure is only an estimate. 

Some statistics: — 

Here are the figures for India:— 


Year 

No. of 
DlstiHerie,s 
anil 

Breweries 

Production 
in million 
gallons 

Capital 
invested 
in lakhs 

No. of 
riw.n 

employed 

Cano-niolasse,s 
produced in 
tons 

No. Of 
Sugar 
factories 

1030 

26 

■ 4 

150 

2000 

52,000 

29 

1942 

52 

Oi 

250 

2600 

3,69,100 

150 

1046 

71 

12 

350 

3000 

3,50,000 

145 

1047 

68 

10-7 

400 

3000 

3,18,000 

140 


And here are ihe corresponding figures for Pakistan 


.No, of 
Distilleries 
and 

Breweries 


Alcohol 
in million 
gallons 


Capital 
invested 
in lakhs 


Cane- molasses No. of 

produced in sugar 
tons factories 


The figures ibr the imports of foreign liquors are given below 


Ale, beer, Spirits, 

porter, stout liquors, 

in wines, in 

gallons gallons . 


1943-44 . . 

3,01,454 

9,08,196 

1&44-45 . . . 

4,20,381 

10,05,036 

im-m , 

1,42,632 

10,76,446 


0,56,335 

9,10,683 


Total 

gjilious 

Value of 
ale, beer, 
etc. in 
rupees 

Value of 
spirits, 
etc. in 
rupec.s 

Total 

Ks. ' 

12,09,650 

•11,96,911 

1,47,34,030 

1,59,30,941 

14,25,417 

14,27,403 

1,47,14,068 

1,61,41,471 

, ,1^18,078 

5,83,805 

2,31,69,313 

2,37,53,118 

■ 14,67,018 

27,19,794 

■2,62,64,508 

2,79,74,302 
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In comparison XJ.S.A. the country with the 
largest world-production (179 million tax gallons) 
and consumption (It. 7 million gallons) of potable 
liquors liad in 1942, 280 distilleries, 600 breweries 
and 1100 wineries. Its liquor industry spent 3 
billion dollars on taxes, wages and raw 
materials. 


So much for the production side. 3S"ow for 
the revenue. The Provinces derive their excise 
revenue from taxes, fees and rents on local 
production and sale of liquors. Central Govern- 
ment derives its revenue from customs, Here 
are the customs figures in lakhs of rupees for 
the old undivided India : — 


Year 

Ale, beer, 
porter and other 
fermented liquor 

Spirits 

and 

liquors 

Wines 

Tota 

1944-45 , . 

' 7‘18 V ' ■ 

I 297*75 .! 

7-22 

312*15 

1945-46 . . 

1 2*0 

: 480-0 

20*0 

.502*0 

1946-47 . . 

i 

! 3-0 

400*0 

25 • 0*' 

423-0 


Prohibition.— Proliibition is now the accepted 
policy in India and Pakistan, and in every Pro- 
vince there is partial prohibition wdiich is to 
attain completion in a definite number of years. 
For instance, there is prohibition in about half 
of C.P. and two-thirds of Madras, Madras ex- 
pects to be completely dry on October 1, 1948 
and Bombay on April 1, 1950. Few States have 
introduced prohibition either partial or complete 
though Mysore expects to go dry in five years* 
time. 

Prohibition is mainly enforced by the Excise 
police but in certain Provinces there are non- 
official voluntary bodies such as Vigilance 
Committees for detection and checking, or Pro- 
hibition Guards to help the regular Excise police. 
In Bombay no liquor advertisements are allowed 
in-new^spapers or liquor Scenes in films. Liquor 
shops have been converted into tea and 
refreshment hotels in Madras, while Bombay is 
opening centres w'here ‘ nira ' is served in the 
place of liquor. In nearly every Province one 
day or more have been declared as dry days. 
In the old undivided Punjab, students were 
prohibited from drinking and in Sind today 
liquor licenses cannot be given to Muslims or 
liquor served to young men below the age of 2,5. 

JSTow that drimkeimess is an offence in certain 
Provinces punishable with imprisonment or fine 
or both the need for an objective test for 
intoxication arises. It has been suggested in, 
this connection that it wmuld be a good idea if! 
we applied the same test as is being increasingly 
api>lied in the U.S.A, In some of the American 
courts intoxication is considered as present if the 
concentration of alcohol in the person's blood 
is *15% or more. If the concentration is less 
than *15% and more than .06% the person’s 
general behaviour and other circumstances are 
considered. The U.S. Courts have recognized 
the admissibility of such evidence and devised 
means of making such tests compulsory. One 
Supreme Court has ruled that the test of intoxi- 
cation is not the amount of alcohol drunk, but 
the amount of alcohol present in the* blood. 

It is fully recognized, however, that legal 
proMbition alone is not enough 4io stamp out the, 
evil of drink. Something must be done to 


remove the causes that produce alcoholism. 
Among the major causes which produce 
alcoholism are poverty, overwork and a certain 
feeling of ennui. In the . case of chronic 
alcoholics the cause may lie deeper still, in a 
pathological condition of the per3on*s mind or 
body. Therefore to achieve any lasting result 
a policy of negative prohibitiq|i should be backed 
by a constructive effort to provide, better food, 
better housing, better living conditions, greater 
facilities for recreation and the proper type of 
education for the younger people. The need for 
a constructive effort of this nature is fully 
realized and every Provincial Government has 
its own programme for mass education and 
enlightenment in this direction. 

When ProMbition is enforced there will 
naturally be a great loss in excise revenue at a 
time when nearly every Government is sorely 
pressed for money. But the loss will be partly 
made up by fresh taxation such as sales taxes, 
industrial profits taxes and so on. And second, 
the palms and the mhowa trees no longer tapped 
for toddy would now be available for the pro- 
duction of power alcohol rCvSiilting in a general 
increase of the country’s fuel resources. 

INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 

We have already mentioned that alcohol is 
used not only as a drink but also for industrial 
purposes. Industrial alcohol is a very valuable 
material in the manufacture of chemicals like 
acetone, acetic acid, ether, chloroform, ethyl 
acetate, etc. It is also necessary as a solvent 
in the manufacture of fine chemicals, medical 
preparations, toilets, etc. Since the last war Its 
importance if at all has increased. It is now 
essential in the manufacture of ammunition and 
of artificial rubber. 

In 1942 there were only 23 plants In India 
for the manufacture of industrial alcohol. In 
1946 there w^ere as many as 33 capable of 
producing 12 million gallons. But the actual 
production was as low as 5,031,400 galioms in 
1946-46, and 3,734,600 in 1946-47, The 
undivided Government of India’s Panel of Fine 
Chemicals, Drugs and Pharmaceuticals estimated . 
thatthe medical requirements of the sub-continent 
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are one million , gallons annually and] 
Industrial requirements 10 millions, a target 
wlikii they said ought to be reached in 15 years' 
time. To make tills possible, it is argued, the 
first essoni'ial is to abolish the present excise 
duty on iiHiustrlal ' alcohol and the. second is to 
have a uniform policy for the country as a whole. 
Indiistxial alcohol should not cost more, than a 
few annas a gallon. As it is it costs the distiller 
5 to 0 annas' to make it. When the producer’s 
and middleman's pro..fit is .added the price will 
increase to a point where it becomes uneconomic 
to' use.it. " 

AMERICAN RECORD 

In this connection the experience of U.S.A.j 
may be helpful. Before the war the normal' 


TTOdiicliou in the IT. 8 , A. was 100 million 
gallons. As more alcohol was needed to make 
smokeless powder for anti-aircraft shells and 
artificial rubber tyres for Army lorries the produc- 
tion rose to GOO millions between 1941 and 1945. 
So wdiisky distilleries w^ero turned to the produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol. Synthetic alcohol was 
produced at 4 jfiants from natural and petroleum 
refinery gases. Tiie point about synthetic 
alcohoUs th. .t it is cheaper than alcohoi from 
inoiiuses. Synthetic aleohoi costs only 12 to 15 
cents a gallon while molasses alcohol costs 40 
cents wiien the price of molasses is 13*6 cents 
a. gallon. The future lies therefore with .synthetic 
alcohol. 

Here are the production figures in. million 
gallons for power alcohol in U.S.A, The figures 
for 1945 are for .si.x mo.ntas only. 


• . Year 

Synthetic 

Molasses 

Orain 

Import . 

'Total 

1989 . . " 

25 

69 

0 


108 

1940 . . 

32 

^ 80 

8 


326 

1941 . , ; . 

^ . 

143 

31 


217 

1942 . . 

50 

.114 

188 

1, 

298 

1943 .. ' 

56 

81 ' 1 

300 

.12 

449 

1944 .. 

00 

150-,: ■ 'i 

359 

83 

002 

1945 , . 

29 

191 i 


15 

235 


And here are the consumption figures 


Year 

Military 

Lend- 

Lease 

Synth. 

rubber 

Antl- 

Freezc 

Civilian and 
indirect 
military 

Total 

1989 





104 

104 

1940 





1.80 

130 

1941 

18 

i ■ 9 

23 


105 

215 

1942 

40 

25 

30 


128 

229 

1943 

40 . 

03 

126 

51 

348 

428 

1W4 

27 ■ 

00 

330 

32 

: loo 

609 

1945 

15 

23 

155 

1 • 9 

81 

288 


POWER ALCOHOL • ' , 

Wo now , come to the third use Of alcohol, 
is. as motor fuel for the production of mechanical 
power. A great many countries in the world 
have to depend on imported petrol.-. So as a 
security measure some power alcohol is always 
being produced in nearly every big European 
country jfcom local raw material such as surplus 
potatoes, wheat, molasses and so on. Thus in 
X941 about 200 million gallons of power alcohol 
were being produced all over the world from 187 
plants in various countries. Of these Erance 


had 47, Czechoslovakia 88, Germany li, Italy 15, 
Brazil 10, South Africa 4 and Australia 3. 
During the War, of coui'se, .all the countrien 
expanded their output. 

Like the countries we hav^- mentioned India 
and Pakistan too are large importers of petrol. 
There is no reason therefore why India at any 
rate should not develop a power alcohol 
Industry of her own especially -when she is 
such a large producer of sugar. A great deal of 
the molasses which is a by-product in the 
manufacture of sugar is now going waste. Here 
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ai’e some figures which make the position clear. 
India and Pakistan had 150 factories in 1942 
in the sub-continent producing sugar. Now out 
of the 485,000 tons of molasses produced in that 
year about 100,000 tons were fermented to 
malie potable alcohol, and another 50,000 tons 
used as fuel or manure or for tobacco curing or 
for mailing inferior sweets. The rest, that is to 
say, as many as 335,000 tons were simply wasted. 
If ail the wastage was to be used for the produc- 
tion of po%ver alcohol a secure market had to be 
guaranteed to the producer. This meant some 
sort of legislation to compel the users of petrol 
to mix in a certain proportion power alcohol 
with petrol in the ratio 20 : 80. The Joint 
Power Alcohol Enquiry Committee of U.P. 
and Bihar, the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and the Indian Tariff Board were all recom- 
mending a scheme for the starting of a power 
alcohol industry before the war for it was clear 
that alcohol-petrol was superior as a fuel to 
neat petrol. But an appeal to the Government 
of India ^a’led as it was frightened ofi 
antagonising oil interests. Some of the Provin- 
cial Governments, however, went ahead. 
Between 1939 and 1942, U.P., Bihar, Bombay, 


of i to 1 million gallons a year should be built. 
As far as possible all plants were to he 
fabricated locally. The capital cost of 
the 20 plants is estimated at Bs 2 

crores. 20% of this ’^vill have to be ijsed 
on imports of equipment which cannot yet be 
made in India or Pakistan such as filers 
generators, air compressors, yeast separators and 
control instruments. The rest of the equipment 
could be made in India with the help of the 
existing personnel. It is not necessary to import 
foreign experts but it may be useful to send out 
technicians from here to study the working of 
foreign plants so that they might be able to 
employ the latest methods in Indian and 
Pakistani factories. Further recommendations 
are a reduction in the excise duty on power 
alcohol to enable the blended fuel to be sold at 
the same price as neat petrol, and the appoint- 
ment of an Alcohol Commissioner to regulate 
matters relating to molasses and the price and 
distribution of alcohol. 


Hyderabad and Mysore all passed appropriate * , . « — > ~ 

legislation for the purpose of encouraging use of fertilizers, potash, etc. from 

power alcohol, Mysore giving the lead in this J ^ starting 


The Panel also makes a fe^v recommendations 
about industrial alcohol. It recommends for 
instance, the development of subsidiary 
industries for maldng chemicals, solvents, food- 


matter, Dui’ing the War the Government of 
India fell into line but it was too late to get the ' 
necessary plant and equipment from the U.S.A. , 
All it could do was to allow local fabrication of 
power alcohol plants. In 1946 there were 5 
plants with a capacity of 2^ million gahons but 
the actual production was about a million 
l^llous. In 1947 the number of plants increased 

Pane! Reporl.—Meauwhile the report of a 
lanel appointed by the undivided Government 
of India to review the situation and make 
recommendations has been published. It esti-* 
mates that with the expected surplus of 
430,000 tons of molasses 26 million gallons ofi 
alcohol can be produced. And out of 26 millions 
as many as 20 million could be used as fuel. 
Tmy recommend therefore that all the existing 
plants should be modernized and if necessiiry 
expanded, and that 20 new plants with a capacity 


of a research organization, to investigate possi- 
bilities of expanding production 'and discover 
alternative sources and raw material and further 
applications of industrial alcohol. To encourage 
such appHcation it suggests that industrial 
alcohol should be free from any tax, Piuailv 
to encourage the growth of the whole industry 
the Panel recommends a general reduction in 
railway freights on molasses and alcohol. 

After the division of the suh-continent the 
position 13 roughly as follows 75% of cane- 
acrea^e, and 97% of sugar, molasses and alcohol 
remain m India and the balance goes to Pakistan. 
U.P. and Bihar produce 10 to 14 million gallons 
of alcohol. Out of this 2|^ to 4 millions may be 
used for blended fuel in the Provinces and^the 
rest could be exported, 

AlcohoUsofnationalimportanceasastrategic 

fuel and a umform country-wide policy la regard 
to excise and power alcohol is imperative. ^ 


The Cement Industry 


I N the liistory of Trade Associations in 
India, ^ the tement Industry provides an 
lUustno us example of successful co-operative 
endeavour. The cement industry owes its 
oxigm to the fortunes of the original companies 
through early vicissitudes, through subsequent 
co-operative endeavour to the attainment of 
the present position of strength and solidarity. 

CEMEHT FACTORIES 

venture in_ the juamifacture of 

Portland Cement in India took place in 1904 
m a small factory just outside Madras, but it 
qmckiy went out of business, 

7^^^ later three new Companies came 
low ae foundation of Se 
Xndiiistry as it exists today* 


GROWTH OF IHDUSTRY 
Towai’ds the end of the .lirst Great War, the 
output of all Cement Factories was com- 
m^deered by the Government. The boom 
period which followod that war witnessed the 
ponging up of a number of new Cement 
gictories. Most of these were erected within 
marketing areas of the existing 
competition set up an 
insensate scramble for business at any price. 

tiistance, Ignoring 
economic principle that as a 
camiot carry heavy 
charges. This^intenso 
competition almost brought the Industry to 
Companies went 
shareholders lost be- 
tween 2 and 2i crores of rupees. 
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FORMATION OF ASSOCIATIONS 

In Mio\v'ia'4 tlie result of an enquiry by 
die Tai-iif Board, tlie necessity for co-operation 
uwoii^rst. the mannfactr.ring units was clearly 
emphasised and as a result, an Association 
known a,s tlic Indian Cement Manufacturers* 
Association was formed. This proved to be 
a complete success as could be seen from the 
fact that during the four years of , its existence 
not one single case of price cutting was recorded. 
Although described as the “ Manufacturers’ 
Association ”, its functions were only to fix and 
regulate selling prices. Each Manufacturing 
Co. was still a separate entity with its own 
Belling arrangements and each was out to obtain 
as much business as it could possibly secure. 

The Association was also responsible for the 
next stop in co-operation. Its members agreed 
to a levy of 5 annas per ton on the sales to 
1) nance a joint service known as the Concrete 
Association of India which was formed in 1927 
for the purpose of educating the public in the 
uses of cement and to provide free technical 
aid and advice to the consimier. 

CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY 

With a certain measure of confidence inspired, 
the nwixfc step taken wus the formation of the 
Cement Marketing Company of India, Ltd., 
but, over this, negotiations were both delicate 
and protracted. No member company liked 
the idea of giving up control of its own sales ; 
on the contrary, it wanted to secure as large 
a sales quota as possible. This latter point 
presented a very thorny problem and after 
considering various formuke, an agreement 
was reached and a quota fixed based on the 
capacity of each. 

In 1934, two new Companies joined the pool 
adding a further tonnage, With the aid of the 
Concrete Association of India and a comprehen- 
sive publicity programme, sales were increased 
and during the Marketing Company’s regime 
the average selling price of cement throughout 
t he whole of the country W'as reduced by over 
25 %. 

its real charter wns to operate the agreement 
entered into between 'the member companies 
and in this, there were a number of defects 
which were the cause of . many uncertainties and 
suspicious. The quota w'as fixed rigidly but 
there W’-as nothing in the agreement to prevent 
any company from enlarging its works to any 
extent it deemed fit and it w'as soon apparent 
to all that provision for future expansion had 
to be undertaken. 

ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES 

It was to put an end to all doubts and un- 
certainties about the future that the late Mi. 

B. Liiishaw mooted the Merger Scheme, its 
object being to , make and deliver cement as 
cheaply as possible through rationalised pro- 
ductibn and distribution. This brought about: 
the iQSion of all the Indian Cement Manufactur- 1 
ing Companies then in operation (with the 
exception of the Sone Valley Cement Co. Ltd.)i 
mto one unit known as the Associated Cement 
Campanies Ltd., in 1936 whose "" 


Agents nro Cement Agencies Ltd., operating 
eleven factories. The benefit that accrued to 
the Industry by the development of new sites 
taken over from member companies at suitable 
centres was passed on to the consumer by way 
of reduction in selling prices. This reduction 
resulted in an increased off-ta.k 0 which made 
it possible to make further reductions. Thus, 
there was an average total reduction all over 
India of about Rs. 10 per ton from 1930 to 
1936, w'iiich, resulted in the consumers benefit- 
ing to the extent of crores of rupees. 

The policy of the Cement Companies which 
eventually merged into the Associated Cement 
Companies, aimed at the establishment of a 
great national industry on sound business lines. 
Foreign competition was reduced to a minimum 
and as sales increased prices were reduced 
consistently each year. This was along the 
lines recommended by the Tariff Board and has 
definitely led to the advantages envisaged by 
them, viz., efficient running, cheaper production, 
low distribution costs and lower selling price 
to public, 

DALMIA GROUP 

The Industry was, again affected when, 
in 1938, the Dalmia Group of Companies which 
came into being competed with the Associated 
Cement Companies. Happily, this state of 
affairs did not last long, and by the end of 1940, 
an agr^'ement was concluded between •f’he'two 
major groups to market their output through 
a central organization. The Cement Marketing 
Co. of India, Ltd., was again brought into 
operation. Prices were reduced further and 
thereafter stabilised at an economical level 
restoring the industry again to a healthy footing. 

The Cement Marketing Company tiien con- 
trolled and managed the sales and distribution 
of all the cement manufactured by the Associated 
Cement Cos., and the Dalmia Group of Com- 
panies, the former having 12 factories in 
operation and the latter five factories. The 
outj}ut of 'all these factories represented about 
85% of the whole industry as there were four 
other cement companies operating independently 

EFFECTS OF WAR 

As in othen Industries, so also in .cement, the 
recent War has had many effects. With the 
rise in the cost of ail materials required for the 
manufactiu’e and packing of cement, production 
•coat naturally increased. To off-set this, in 
part, the price of cement had to be raised but 
it was still maintained at a very reasonable 
level, the rate being controlled by the Industries 
and Civil Supplies Department. Even with the 
increase allowed by the Government after 
prolonged examination, the price of cement 
compares very favourably with the price of other 
building materials as most of them have gone 
up by over 200 to 400 per cent. 

Just before and for some time after the out- 
break of hostilities, the demand from export 
markets both for Government and public us© 
began to develop, and India eventually became 
the supply centre of cement to the Middle and 
Far East, The internal demand similarly 
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increased. Practically 80% of the total output 
was taken by Government and the balance was 
strictly rationed for essential repairs. With the 
cessation of hostilities* the proportion of] 
Government demand fell considerably but the 
total demand both of the Government as well 
as the public has increased enormously. 

The two groups separated by mutual consent 
with effect from March 1948 and they market 
their, output independently. 

BENEFITS 

The part which the cement industry plays in 
the welfare of the country may not be generally 
appreciated. Not only does it afford employ- 
ment to thousands of men in the factories alone 
but also it is one of the largest consumers of 
Indian coal. The jute industry is also benefited 
htcause over 40 million jute bags are used 
annually for packing purposes. Then, there is 
the large freight revenue accruing to the 
Bailways by the transport of coal, gunny bags 
and cement estimated at some crores per 
annum. 

The progress which has been made has* been 
largely diie to the energy and enterprise of 
’ the Cement Marketing Company and the Concrete 
Association of India in* educating the country 
in the uses of cement. Branch offices are 
maintained throughout India with a staff of 


over 60 engineers, overseers and skilled masons 
who give technical assistance to cement users. 

That the eement industry is working on the 
right lines and with an eye to the future, there 
is no doubt. They are spending a large amount 
annually on educational propaganda which 
will bo repaid by increased sales, a matter of 
vital importance. 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

With the return of peace, the cement industry 
has retained its national importance in the sense 
that it is one of the few commodities that can 
enter into every one of the main schemes of 
national programme, viz., communications, 
irrigation and agricultural development generally 
and proper housing of the working classes. 
The cement industry owing to the urgency of 
demand placed on it in the immediate post-war 
years and the orderly planning of future develop- 
ment has received duo consideration from 
the Government. The industry has already a 
programme of expansion, with years of investiga- 
tion and preparation behind it which will ensure 
its being fully utilised in the post-w’ar years. 
Its plant, technical personnel, financial resources 
and vast All-India sales organization — all afford 
an assurance of its maintaining an important 
position in the country today, and the con- 
tinuance of its policy to make available to the 
public the highest quality of cement at the 
lowest possible price. 


Chemicals and Dyes 


T 70 E pnrpose.s of industrial production, 
chemicals fall easily into one of two major 
groups ; (a) Heavy Chemicals, and (b) Fine 
Chemicals. Heavy cliemicals are produced in 
enormous tonnages and at a low cost, and are 
consumed almost wholly in industrial and api- 
cultural operation.s. The term “ Heavy 
Chemicals" is applied usually to substance 
such as the common acids, alkalies, fertilizers 
etc., which are the foundation of the entire 
chemical industry. Their industrial utility 
is determined by their use of processing the raw 
materials of other industries manufacturing 
essential commodities, such as, textiles, paper, 
soap, glass, leather, kerosene, motor spirit, 
lubricating oils, etc. Thus, while the cost of the 
basic chemicals will undoubtedly influence the 
development of the consumer industries, there 
must be an all-round development of the latter 
to enable the heavy chemicals industry to be 
placed on a sound footing. 

Fine chemicals, on the other hand, are manu- 
factured generally in relatively small amounts 
since their purity is important ; their production 
requires great skill and care in each operation 
nnder accurately controlled conditions. In this 


category are included photographic materials, 
tical products, paints, 


drugs and pharmaoeuti 
varnishes and pigments, dyestuffs, etc. 

HEAVY CHEMICALS. 

With the notable exceptions of borax, nitre 
and elemental sulphur, the heavy chemicals do 
not occur in nature, and they have therefore to 
be manufactured from naturally occurring raw 
materials. The names of the various heavy 
chemicals manufactured in India and Pakistan 
are given in the first column of the following 
Table (the upper half of the table give^ the 
figures for sulphuric acid and its derivate.s, and 
the lower half for alkalies and allied products). 
The figures for their estimated production and 
imports during the pre-war period (1935-40) 
and for 1946-47 are given in columns 2 to 3 ; 
the figures for consumption are equal usually 
to the sum of the amounts produced and those 
imported. The figures for tlie targets for future 
production, suggested by The Advisory Planning 
Board of the Government of India and by other 
planning committee.s, are given in column 4. 
The last column indicates the main uses to which 
these chemicals are put. All the figures are in 
tons per annum. 
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SULPHURIC ACID 

The production of sulphuric acid has been 
tripled during the last ten j'-ears (cf : B’ig. 1.), 
the present hgiires for production being in the 
neighbourhood of '80,000 tons/annum. Even 
with this substantial increase in the production 
figures, our per capita consumption of sulphuric 
acid is very far below than in the U.S.A., being 
0*45 lbs. and 187 lb.s., respectively. The pre- 
war production figures o ' h drochloric and 
nitric acids were 350 tons and 500 tons per 
annum, respectively; their production increased 
substantially during the period of the World 
War li and, at present, nearly 2,500 tons of 
hydrochloric acid and 2,750 tons of nitric acid 
are manufactured annually. 

Here are the production figures for sulphuric 
acid : — 

Thousands 
of Tons, 

1937-38 .. 26-8 


1938- 39 

1939- 40 
1040-41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 


25*6 

30-7 

43-0 

40-7 

59-0 

65-0 

80-0 


About 60 per cent of the sulphuric acid produc- 
ed in the Indian sut (-continent is by the Chamber 
process and the remainder by the Contact process. 
The Chamber acid is obtained from 32 small- 
sized plants, many of 'which are old and 
inefficient. There are only 5 Contact plants 
functioning at present, and 4 additional plants 
are in the process of being erected. Hydro- 
chloric and nitric acids are manufactured at 
present by the action of sulphuric acid on 
common salt and nitre, respectively. This 
process is wasteful, and efforts should be made to 
manufacture the former by burning chlorine in 
hydrogen (both of which' are by-products in the 
electrolytic alkali industry), ana the latter by 
the oxidation of synthetic ammonia. 

Manufacture. — Sulphuric acid is mamifae- 
tvured from elemental sulphur, and since the 
small quantities available at Koh-i-Sultan have 
proved uneconomical, the sulphuric acid industry 
is almost entirely dependent on imported 
sulphur. During the pre-war period (1035-40), 
India and l^akistan used to import about 28,800 
tons of sulpimr annually at a cost of about 
Bs. 100/toa. In 1946, after the War 37,900 tons 
of sulphur were imported at a cost of Es. 210/ton. 

In Western countries w’^here native sulphur 
deposits are not available, the acid is manu- 
factured as far as possible from other sulphur- 
bearing materials locally available. For 
instance, sulphuric acid was manufactured in 
Germany from gypsum or anhydrite, with cement 
as a by-product. In Great Britain, the spent 
oxide from Gas Works is used to recover its 
sulphur content in the form of sulphuric acid. 
Also, sulphurous gases obtained in the smelting 
industries, involving the roasting of iron and 
copper pyrites and copper glance, are utilized 
in manv countries as a source of sulphuric acid. 
There appears to be no reason why ail the above 
mentioned methods should not be practised in 
India or Pakistan to make them at least partly 
self-sufficient with regard to this basic chenuoal. , 


Other Methods, — Further, in countries with 
meagre sulphur resources, it is considered 
desirable that industries should become independ- 
ent of sulphuric acid as far as possible, with 
a view to avoiding the dependence of important 
chemical industries on imported sulphur. For 
instance, ammonium sulphate and superphos- 
phate among fertilizers, and hydrochloric and 
nitric acids among the chief heavy chemicals, 
are manufactured now by processes which do not 
involve the use of sulphuric acid. Thus, 
ammonium sulphate is made from gypsum and 
ammonia, phosphatic fertilizers by the use of 
electrical energy, hydrochloric acid by burning 
chlorine in hydrogen, and nitric acid by the 
oxidation of synthetic ammonia. In India 
or Paldstan it may not be possible to apply 
all the above-mentioned methods immediately. 
For instance, the manufacture of phosphatic 
fertilizers by the eiectrical method might not be 
possible for some time to come. Until this is. 
done, the production of large quantities of ’ 
superphosphates nlll require large amount of 
sulphuric acid, because the manufacture of this 
fertilizer must go hand In hand with that of, 
ammonium sulphate which will be produced 
shortly in plenty from gypsum and ammonia 
according to the plans xjrepared by the Fertilizer 
Mission. Similarly, the expansion of the already 
existing textiles, paint and metallurgical 
industries, and the starting of the rayon and 
dyestuffs industries, will take up huge quantities 
of this acid. It is surmized that the two .atter 
industries alone will require about 30,000 tons 
and 20,000 tons per annum, respectively, of 
sulphuric acid in the iifitiai stages. 

ALKAUES 

As a heavy chemical, caustic soda is of equal 
importance in the soap, paper, mercerized - 
cotton, explosives, dyestuffs, vegetable oil, 
rayon, and other chemical industries. At 
present, about 40,000 tons of caustic soda are 
consumed annually out of which soap (45 per 
cent), textiles (3u per cent) and paper (15 per 
cent) are the major consumen. The -figures 
for consumption may increase up to about 

100,000 tons/annum within the next few years, 
with the probable expansion of the different 
industries and the establishment of the rayon 
industry here. 

There is a general tendency abroad to change 
over from the lime-soda to the electrolytic 
process for the manufacture of caustic soda, 
as there is an increasing demand in the synthetic 
organic industry for the by-product chlorine 
obtained in the latter method. In India, or 
Pakistan however, there is every danger that 
all the chlorine may not find suitable outlets in 
the immediate future. Hence, the decision to 
set up electrolytic caustic soda plants must be 
considered in relation to the possibility of the 
utilization of the by-product chlorine. Among 
the possible uses for chlorine may be mentioned 
the manufacture of hydrochloric acid, bleaching 
powder, hypochlorite solution, chlorinated rubber 
products, chlorinated plastics, D.D.T., etc. 

Soda ash is manufactured at present in India 
by 3 factories, the production capacity of which 
is equal to about 70,000 tons/annum. However, 
the actual production is of the order of only 

37.000 tons/annum, and hence the remaining 

70.000 tons of the consumer demand are met by 
imports. It is recommended that (%) the 
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proiliicfiou of tiki itxiHting plants be increased to 
tlicir capacitf, and (ii) new plants be located at 
places where ^r(,)od quality lime and common 
sail oociir together. 

, OTHER INORGANIC CHEMICALS 

The World War IT gave considerable impetus 
to the production of several heavy chemicals 
in the sub-continent. For instance the manu- 
facture of important industrial chemicals, such 
as copper sulphate, sodium sulpliide, anliydrous 
ammonia, bleaching powder, chlorine, dichro- 
mates, etc., was started, and the’ production of 
salts, such as aluminium sulphate, iron sulphate, 
etc., increased to a con.siderable extent. There 
was, however, no planning in these endeavours, 
and in some cases the quality of the product 
was also not sufficiently high. 

The present position regarding most of these 
chemicals is fairly sound inasmuch as their 
vmanufactm'e depends essentially on the avail- 
ability of sulphuric acid and the alkalies discussed 
earlier. The production of these chemicals 
can be stepped up whenever necessary without 
much difficulty. 

The anhydrous ammonia being manufactured 
at present is converted almost entirely into 
ammonium sulphate, and very little Is thus left 
over for refrigeration, medicine, and other uses. 
It should be possible to obtain about 300 tons/ 
annum of anhydrous ammonia for these uses 
when the new plants for the manufacture of 
ammonium sulphate from gypsum and ammonia, 
now under construction, start functioning. The 
bleaching powder manufactured at present, is 
poor in quality, and the defect is attributed to 


iow quality lime. It is necessary therefore to 
find deposits of and utilize higin quality lime 
so that the available chlorine in the product is 
at least 80 per cent. Magnesium chloride and 
sulphate are now. manufactured on the West 
Coa.st from sea and subsoil bitterns. Large 
quantities of the former were exported before 
the War (about 1,300 tons in 19*39-40), and it is 
gratifying to note that the exports have now 
increased to 1920 tons. 

Calcium carbide is a very important heavy 
chemical both in peace as well as in war. Its 
manufacture was not undertaken so far in 
India or Pakistan due largely to difficulties in 
finding a suitable site where coal and high-grade 
lime occur together, and a cheap supply of 
electricity is also available. It is however 
gratifying to note that efforts are now being made 
to instal a 5,000 ton plant in Bihar shortly. 

FERTILIZERS 

Food is one of the three dire necessities of 
human existence. To maintain crop yields in 
any established agriculture, it is essential to 
add the plant-food elements (nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium) to the soil year after year. 
The question of chemical fertilizers is thus of 
major importance in India and Pakistan with 
their rapidly increasing rate of population. 

Pre-war production of ammonium sulphate 
and superpliosphate was about 30,000 and 2,000 
tons/annum", respectively, and it has remained 
almost steady at these figures. 

The figures for production and imports of some 
of the important fertilizers are given in the 
following table. All figures are in tons per annum. 


Fertilizer. 

Average 

(1935-40) 

pre-w^ar 
figures of 

Average figures 
in 1946-47 of 

Target 
estimated for 
next five 
years 


Production 

Imports 

Production 

Imports 

Ammonium pliosphate . . 
Ammonium sulphate 
Potassium chloride 
Potassium nitrate 
Superphosphate 

Fish manures, etc. 

30,000 

.small 

6,500 

2,000 

1 ■ 3,760 

1 63, .500 

j 2,500 

7,600 

i 2,100 

26,000 

500 

15,000 

3,000 

225 

6,100 

50 

small 

550 

400.000 
6,000 

50,000 

100.000 


It has been 8.stimatefl that to provide a well- 
balanced diet for the whole population, the 
existing production of agricultural fbod products 
should be stepped up by the following margins ; 
Cereals (10 per cent) ; Pulses (20 per cent) ; 
Oils and Fats (250 per cent) ; Fruits (50 per 
cent) ; and Vegetables (100 per cent) ; It has 
also been estimated that food production can be 
increased by about 25 per cent if about 400,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate are used annually. 
The Government of India have, therefore, now 
under constnmtion plants for the manufacture 
of 400,000 tons/annum of this fertilizer at 
Sindhri, Alwaye and Belagula. Although there 
is difference of opinion among some agricultural 
experts as to the utility of superphosphates in 
certain parts of the sub-continent, it is considered 
that a reasonable target for this fertilizer should 
. be , 100,000 tons/annum. The possibility* of 
using ammonium nitrate as an alternative 
fertinzer to ammonium sulphate should also be 
nveatigated. 


FINE CHEMICALS 

The term “ fine chemicals is applied usually 
to substances such as photographic materials, 
drugs and pharmaceutical products, paints, 
pigments and varnishes, and dyestuffs. The 
raw materials necessary for the fine chemicals 
industry are derived from both inorganic and 
organic heavy chemicals, the former of which 
were dealt with in the preceding pages. Among 
the organic chemicals, by far the most important 
are coal and wood distillation products, fermen- 
tation products, and aliphatic and arornatic 
synthetic chemicals. Only a few of these organic 
chemicals are produced in India or Pakistan 
and their figures for production and imports, 
targets for their future production, and main 
uses are presented in the following Table. AH 
the figui'es are in tons per annum except where 
otherwise stated. 



St- 
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■ Plio’r-gfi'aphlc Materials.—Tlie basic 'dieifiicals 
required i'or'tlie plJotograpMo industry are (?') gela- 
tui, sliver balides and sensitizers in the coating of 
film, plate and paper base, and {%%) hypo and 
sodlmi) sulphite in the processing stages. Of 
these chemicals, the three former are not being 
manufactured in India or 'Pakistan, There was 
no production of sodium tli osulphate and sodium 
sulphite during the pre-war years, but due to the 
impetus given by World War II. production of 
these two chemicals was .started and their 
present annual output is about 800 ton.s and 
300 tons respectively. 

The manufacture of gelatin for photographic 
purposes is a comp .ratively easy matter, parti- 
cularly as we have abundant raw materials for 
it.^ manufacture by way of hides, skins, bones, 
etc. The manufacture of potassium bromide 
and liquid bromine has been started by one 
concern on the west coast of India, but the 
quantities produced are very small. The 
manufiieture of sensitizers, most of which are 
complex organic compounds, will perhaps 
present some difficulties. 

Pre-war imports of raw film base into India 
and Pakistan were enormous, the film industry 


alone consiiining some 80 million ft. per annum. 
The Celluloid Industries Panel h.as recommended 
the installation of a factory for manufacturing 
60 million sq. ft. of all types of raw film, and this 
should synchronize with the manufacture of 
gelatin, silver halides, sensitizers and other 
photographic materials in adequate quantities. 

Drrgst and Pbatfmac'^utira^ Products. — ^Prior 
to World War If, India and Pakistan 
u’ere almost entirely dependent on imports for 
the major portion of their requirements of drugs 
and medicines. The pharmaceutical industry 
developed considerably during the war p riod 
but is still in its infancy. Synthetic drugs 
manufactured at present in India or Pakistan 
are mostly made out of imported chtunieals, 
and, to plact the industry on a sound footing, 
it is of fundanmntal importance that tlie fine 
chemicals noees.sary as raw materials arc pro- 
duced in requisite quantities. The figures for 
production of certain natural vegetable drugs 
and synthetic chemicals, and the targets for 
their expansion, are given in the following 
table. All the figmes are in lbs. per annum 
except where otherudse stated. 


Drug, 


Average production 
figure in 3 9-I6-I7. 


Target recommended for 
next five years. 


Caffeine 

Emetia 

Kphedrine 

Morphine 

Pyrethrum 

Quinine 

Santonin 

Strychnine 

Carbaraone 

D.B.T. 

Mepacrine 

Penicillin 


Streptomycin 

Sulpha drugs 

Suipharsphenamine and Neoarspheuaminc 

Vitamin A 

Ansesthetic ether 


Calcium gluconate . . 
Chloral hydrate 
Chlorosulphonic acid 
Potassium permanganate 
Tannic acid . . 


20,000 

nil 

3.000 

2.000 
nil 

100,000 

2,000 

15.000 
2,000 

very little 
unknown 
unknown 

nil 

unknown 

unknown 

3,500 gals. 
120,000 

500 

200 

25 

36.000 
18,450 


80,000 

2,000 

5.000 

3.000 

50.000 tons of 
[dried jiyrethrum flowers 

2,000,000 

3,000 

16.000 

50.000 

30.000 tons 

100,000 

1,000,000 million 
Oxford units 

A.S much as possible 

600,000 

50.000 

1,000,000 galls. 


The raw materials from which drugs and 
pharmaceutical products are derived consist 
of various inorganic chemicals, coal and wood 
distillation products, fermentation products, 

S leum products, animal and v<^etable pro- 
, and aliphatic and aromatic synthetic 
chemicals. It should he possible to produce 
stifilcient quantities of drugs and' pbarmaoeutioal 


products in India or Pakistan in the very near 
future if (i) tfie heavy ehepueals industry is 
expanded, (ii) the manufacture of intermediates 
from the coal tar distillation products is imme- 
diately taken up in hand, and {Hi) the manu- 
facture of adequate quantities of solvents of 
proper quality is well organized. 



Paints and Enamels 

50,000 

100,000 

Varnishes : 

All types . . . . . . 

2,500,000 gals. 

no target proposed 


Superior 

135,000 gals. 

300,000 g 

Pigments : 

Lithopone 

‘ 4*600 

5,000 

Zinc oxide 

White lead, red lead, litharge 

6,000 


and lead chrome 

4,600 

8,000 


Titanium whites 


3,000 


carbon black 


600 


Aluminium powder . . 

“*250 

600 


Bercuric and cuprous oxides 


500 


It has been recommended that the extra 
production of 60,000 tona/annum of paints and 
enamels should bo achieved by increasing the 
capacity of the existing plants by 25,000 tons, 
and by the installation of now plants of 25,000 
tons capacity. 

Dyestuffs. — In the clays juior to World 
War I, the vegetable dyestuff Indigo was 
produced in large quantities iu India, and was 
actually being exported to Europe and 
elsewhere. The outbreak of War I and the 
establishment of a synthetic dyestuffs industry 
in Germany marked the end of the -Indian 
indigo industry. Although, to keep abreast 
of the rapidly increasing rate of industrialization 
in the XJ.S.A. and in the West, w'e would naturally 


; like to establish a synthetic dyestuffs industry 
in India and Pakistan shortly, it might be useful 
to revive the Indigo industry with Government 
support because, besides keeping a large sum of 
money in the country that now goes abroad, it (^) 
would give considerable employment, {U) has 
great use to the peasant grower as a change 
crop, and (m) has a peculiar value as an organic 
manure since the leguminous plant brings 
nitrogen from the atmosphere into the soil. 

There is no production of synthetic dyestuffs 
in India or Pakistan at present and we are 
therefore entirely dependent on imports; the 
figures for which are given in the following 
table. AU figures are in lbs. per annum except 
where otherwise stated. 


Average figures of imports in Value (in Bs.) of imports in 


Dyestuff or Colouring material 1935.40 I 1946 


Barks for tanning (cwds.) 
Cochineal (cwts.) 

Cutch and Gambler (cwts.) 

Alizarine 

Congo Bed 

Ifaphthols 

■Rapid-fast colour (salts) 
Bases 

Other salts (naphtholic) 
Indigo 

Carbazole blue 
Pastes 

.Powders . . ... 

Sulphur black 
Metanil yellow 
Auramine 
Bhodamine . . 

Aniline salts . . 

Others 

Saffron 


6,08,328 

,7,66,235 

1,186 

12,907 

82,162 

8,080 

S.04,544 

11,21,337 

5,63,102 

4,25,074 

s;57,454 

9,90,862 

3,26;364 

1,16,286 

8,33,526 

13,66,252 

8,55,069 

7,71,058 

6,98,359 

. 7,35,692 

64,285 ■ 

31,374 

1,05,713 

8,78,469 

6,31,042 

- 7,12,411 

37’,98,823 

23,55,487 

2,11,163 

1,16,274 

78 

6,208 


6,646 

2,38,200 

9,00,291 

34,81,604 

86,19,554 

7,189 

6,774 


44,37,970 

2,42,136 

12,82,659 

6,02,291 

5,60,956 

23,46,262 

7,52,060 

8,83,253 

15,92,125 

12,27,759 

1,05;5'43 

8,02,688 

98,07,259 

17,82,336 

2,73,870 

132 

1,09,583 

77,80,062 

6,82,529 


77,84,624 

9,10,970 

9,08,811 

32,07,906 

17,53,576 

103,21,251 

36,28,623 

137,24,652 

40,27,706 

39,63,278 

3,90,665 

37,06,246 

143,60,031 

89,30,233 

4,95,781 

30,245 

74,73^ 

13,42,659 

118,89,844 

6,66,263 


Total 3,62,61,419 8,46,76,089 
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The cotton textile industry is by far the 
stablest iadustry in India, the capital invested 
in it being nearly 50 per cent of the total capital 
invested in all industries, Uealizing that 
there is an acute cloth shortage in India the 
ISTational Planning Oominittoo has recommended 
that the present output of cloth biC doubled in 
the very near future. It is thus unnecessary to 
stress the need and urgency of also establishing 
a dyestuffs industry in India and Pakistan, 
A survey made recently by the Department of 
Scientific (fe Industrial Besearch of the Govern- 
ment of India has shown that the position is on 
the whole favourable for the manufacture of 
dyestuffs, and that all the dyes which are now 
in substantial demand could be manufactured 
in largo quantities within the next 15 to 30 years. 

Raw Materials .—The raw materials neces- 
sary for the dyestuffs industry, namely, benzene, 
toluene, neplithaleiie, anthracene, cjirbazol©, 
pyridine, etc., are derived from coal-tar. It is 
regrettable that in spite of an abundant supply 
of coal (about 30 million tons are raised annually) 
neither India nor Pakistan has developed the 
coal-tar-distillation industry to any appreciable 
extent. In pre-war years about 60,000 tons of 
coal were distilled ; tins has now dwindled to 
about 25,000 tons. There are, at present, 
9 tar-prdaucing plants vith a total capacity of 
7,375 bona, and 5 tar-distilling plants of 4,900 
tons capacity, in pre-war years about 21 
million lbs. of dyestuffs, were being imported 
for the production of which about 250 million 


lbs. of refined coal-tar-distillation producla 
would be required. Our present production 
of the latter is only about 66 million Ibs./aniium. 

The major inorganic heavy chemicals required 
for the dyestuffs industry are sulphuric, nitric 
and hydrochloric acidvS, caustic soda and soda ash, 
salt, lime and alum. It is estimated that tho 
dyestuffs industry will consume about 30,000 
tons/anmim of the three acids which consump- 
tion is not provided for in tho targets presented in 
our first Table I. Although these acids, alkalies 
and other salts are being produced in India and 
Pakistan they are more or less fully allocated to 
existing consumer industries, and hence it is 
doubtful wbether the dyestuffs industry will be 
able to draw upon their present production. 
Further, the prices in most caFCs may be too 
high, and it is therefore desimblo from all points 
of view that tho proposed Indian dyestuffs 
industry should manufaeture its own require- 
ments of heavy inorganic chemicals. 

Besides coal-tar derivatives and inorganic 
heavy chemicals, the dyestuffs industry also 
requires aliphatic raw materials like ethyl 
alcohol, acetic acid and acetic anhyride. Of 
these, only ethyl alcohol is produced in sufficient 
quantities, and hence it will be necessary to 
establish the manufacture of the other two 
chemicals, 

EXISTING UNITS 

The distribution of* the existing units of 
production in the Indian sub-continent i.s shown 
in the following table : 



Small-scale 

establishments 

Large-scale 

establishments 

Total 

INDIA .. .. 

436 

35 

471 

PAKISTAN.., ... 

37 i 

3 

40 

HYDEBABAB STATE .. 

6 



Total . , 

, .470 

■ 3S' , 

! ■■ 517 ' . ' . ' 


The total capital invested in the Chemical 
industry is about Bs. 5 crores, which is only 
2*5 per cent of the . total capital Invested la 
various Industries. 

Tho plants being erected by the Government 
of India for the manufacture of ammonium 
sulphate from gypsum and ammonia, in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the Fertilizer 
Mission, will cost about Es. 11 croros. The 
cost of the capital equipment required to acMeve 
the sulphuric acid target is of the order of 
Bs. 35 to 40 lakhs. It has been recommended 
that the target for caustic soda be achieved by 
manufacturing 45,000 tons by the electrolytic 
and the remainder 88,000 tons by the lime-soda 
process. Each new 5 ton/day plant for the 
former process is estimated to cost about Bb, 16 
lakhs. 

Plant and Equipment.— A rapid’ expansion 
of OUT chemical industry in the Immediate 
future is possible only if a very large 
amount of capital equipment is imported 
‘ foom abroad. The equipment so obtained ought 
. to be eff the most modern design amd maximum 
efficiency, and each unit of |>roduction should foe 


of an economic size. With such units, the cost 
of production in the Indian sub-continent will 
not compare unfavourably with that in other 
countries. It is desirable also that the erection 
and tuning up of these plants be entrusted to 
foreign experts, and the equipment manu- 
facturers asked to guarantee the performance 
of each plant. The' foreign technicians should 
also train Indian personnel to take charge of all 
the operations within a specified period of about 
2 to 3 years. 

For most of tho subsidiary industries, such as 
those concerned with the nianufactiu’e of salts, 
drugs and pharmaceutical product, S| paint, s and 
pigments, etc., very elaborate equipment is not 
re'quirod and tho plants can be set up locally 
with the available fcalonfc. 

An important pre-requisite for a w^ell estab- 
lished and self-sufficient chemical industry is the 
manufacture of equijunent and precision instru- 
ments, such as, reaction ve,ssels, vacuum pumps, 
pressure gauges, pyrometers, thermometers, 
etc., and every encouragement should be given 
to effbrts made in this direction in India and 
Pakistan. 




Chemical 


I2^DIA 
Per ariBTim 


Chemicals & Dyes 8oi 

Lafeourand Skilled Personnel »-~A fundamental the need for shilled workmen in the engineering 
prcfrequisite for rapid industrialization is techni- trades, a special Committee was appointed in 
cal education and perhaps the most serious prob- 1944 which drew up an elaborate scheme foi* 
lem facing the chemical industry in India or training, but although the Committee reported 
Pakistan is the lack of competent technical in August 1945, no action seems to have been 

t ersonnel. There has recently been some realiza- taken on its recommendations, 
on of this vital gap in our industrial equipment, 

and attempts are being made to flil the breach. It will bo necessary in the initial stages to 

import foreign technicians to assist most indus- 
tries in varying degrees, and it vrouM be highly 
The running of chemical industries requires desirable that the training of local personnel 
skilled personnel comprising (i) managers, (ii) in workshop management and supervision, 
supervisors, and (Hi) skilled workers. To meet methods of production, and in the laying out and 
the first need, the Government of India have running of a modern factory, should be made 
plans for the establishment of 2 or 3 higher one of the terms of such emidoyment. 
technological institutes on the model of the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technologjr, XJ.S.A. INDIA’S PLACE 

They have also a scheme, already in operation, 

for sending students for post-graduate and The wmld production figures for recent years 
research work in foreign universities. Super- of the major heavy chemicals are not available 
vlsory personnel are the most important; as yet. However, it is interesting to compare 
the Bevin Training scheme played an important the figures of produetlon for some of the im- 
role in supplying the needs of war-time inditstry, portant chemicals manufactured in the Indian 
but it is no longer in operation and nothing has sub-continent and in the XJ.S.A,, in order to 
been devised as yet to take its place, To meet obtain a fair picture of our position. 


Average production figures for 1940-47 


Ammonium Sulphate 
Calcium (super) phosphate 
Hydrochloric acid 
Nitric acid > . . 
Sulphuric acid .. 

Caustic soda 

Chlorine 

Soda ash .. 

Ethyl alcohol 
Methanol .. 

Benzene 

Creosote oil 
Naphthalene 


Ihat the heavy chemicals industry in India An apparent conflict has arisen in the minds 
or Pakistan has not developed to the same extent of some between the claims of cottage industries 
as in the XJ.S.A. is due to the fact that major and those of large-scale industries — whether 
consuming Industries, such as, plastics, rayon, we should go back to the villages or Avhether we 
cellulose fibres, dyestuffs, petroleum, etc., shoidd harness the atom. "This conflict is 
wmch consume large amounts of acids, alkalies largely one of emphasis. It is clear that in India 
and organic hcii'V'y chemicals, have not been and Pakistan today the development of cottage 
established either. Expansion programmes in industries on a vast scale is essential for the well- 
the chemical process industries have a direct being of the masses. It is equally clear that the 
bearing on chemical production because the rapid development of large-scale machine indus- 
yolume of chemicals made available for use must try is an urgent need of the country. Without 
be attuned to the needs of the consuming outlets, industrialization, no country can have political 
Therefore, to achieve a planned economy, it is or economic freedom, and even cottage iiidustnes 
necessary that the setting up of these industries cannot develop to any large- extent if economic 
m India or Pakistan should synchronize with the freedom is absent, 
growth of the lieavy chemicals industry. 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Ton.s 


1,166 

500 

1.333 

2,000 

30,000 

8.333 

3.333 
26,666 

1,866,660 

250.000 
566,666 

500.000 
1,250,000 


Per annum 
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The Coffee Industry 


S UCH historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first intro- 
duced into the Indian sub-continent from 
Mecca as early as the 16th century. The first 
coffee garden was planted by a European about 
1840 but the industry thus started did not 
begin to fiourish till about 1800. 

The production of coffee in the Indian sub- 
continent is almost entirely confined to the South. 
The acreage under production in 1941 was 
estimated at 181,000 acres and there has been 
some increase since then. The crop fluctuates 
considerably from year to year, but an average 
annual crop may be tahen at approximately 
16,500 tons. 

The following is a statement of coffee acreage 
and production dtiring the six years ended 
1945-46 


Year 


Acreage 

Production 
(in tons) 

The average market prices at the beginning 
1947 were reported to be as follows : — 




Plantation A 

Arabica cherry 

Bobiista 

1940-41 


181,013 

14,226 

Per cwt. 

flats 

cherry flats 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


180,412 

194,474 

17,886 

16,257 

Bs. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 
Bs. 

1943-44 


198,446 

17,215 

Bs. 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 


198,147 

198,700 

17,345 

25,000 

120 to 124 

97 to 99 

87 to 90 


Although the crop for 1945-46 was a record 
crop for many years, that for 1946-47 is believed 
to be very small owing to adverse weather 
conditions. 

Buu'ing the War, the coffee industry in India 
lost a considerable proportion of her export 
markets, resulting in a large accumulation of 
coffee within the country. Prices also fell to 
such a level that a vigorous propaganda drive 


had to be undertaken to increase the internal 
consumption. In 1946 no less than 17,000 tons 
were absorbed by the internal market and it 
appeared as if the industry did not have to 
depend upon foreign markets. 

Indian ■ Coffee Board.*— -In 194,3 'legislation „ 
was enacted whereby the entire coffee ero]) 
of India was to be handed to the Indian 
Coffee Board Pool. The Board was responsible 
for marketing the coffee thus received. The 
growers expressed much satisfaction with the 
working of this scheme which helped to main- 
tain fair prices for all and provide a market 
for the whole of the produce. The scheme at 
first was only intended to be in force for a period 
of five years, but it has now been extended 
without a time limit by the Coffee Market 
Expansion Act of 1947, 


Towards the end of the year, growers appealed 
to the Government of India for an increase in 
price to enable them to meet the greatly increased 
cost of production. The Government of India 
responded by deputing a Cost Accountant to 
tour the plantations and enquire into the cost 
of production. 

There was a serious shortage of labour supply 
during the War, but. the position has much 
Improved during the past two years. 


The Coir Industry 


OIB is the trade name given to the fibre ob. 
tained from the husk of the coconut fruit. 
The Indian sub-continent and Ceylon have 
a virtual monopoly in the production of this 
by-product of the coconut industry and its 
development in these countries has been 
rendered possible by the fact that these coconuts 
are usually harvested when the husk of the 
fl:uit is still green, though the coconut within 
is ripe. Good quality coir can only he pro- 
duced from the fresh green husk of the ripe 
iroit. If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre In 
the husk has not developed Its full strength, 
and If the fruit has dried the fibre is weak, 
dark coloured and difficult to extract. 

In Ceylon, the extraction is done hy mechanical 
naeans on a factory scale after the husks have 
been retted in water for two or three weeks, and 
under such methods it is not possible to obtain 
either the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted 
Indian coir. The process consists ot holding 
the husk against a revolving spiked drum which 


combs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are 
classed as nmttress fibre.** The longer fibres 
are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
classed as " bristle fibre '* which Is exported 
for use in the manufacture of brushes, etc. 
About 76 per cent, of the Ceylon produce is 
exported as raw fibre, and only 26 per cent, as 
yarn or manufactured coir. 

The industry as far as the export trade 
is concerned, is confined to the backwater 
regions of the Malabar coast, Cochin, Travancore, 
and to the Laccadive and Divi Islands, which 
are administered by the Madras Government. 
The extraction of the fi^bre and the manufacture 
of coir yarn forms a well organised cottage 
industry. The freshly harvested nuts are 
purchased by merchants, delmsked and the 
husks are then conveyed dou.’n the backwaters 
to suitable places for retting. Such places 
are situated along the tidal reaches of the 
baoirwaters, and sites for retting are selected 


The Coir Industry 
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In place.':) wliore tlie ground contains a considera'- 
Wu admixture of sand. Here, pita are diig^. 
either in the backwater itself or on the banks 
and after lining these with palm leaves they 
are Med mth the husks. After Ming they 
are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soi) or mud. The husks 
are left to ret In these pits fora period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fail of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass of 
retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action. 

Wame«*s Work— At the end of this period, the 
hiiste are removed from the retting pit, washed in 
clean water and distributed among the local peo- 
ple who extract the fibre. This is usually spare 
time work done by the women of the house. 
I’irstly, the outer skin of the husk is removed , 
and the husk is then beaten with a wooden 
mallet on a block of wood or stone. This 
separates the fibre from the decaying pithy 
matter in which it is embedded in the husk. 
The fibre thus extracted is dried in the shade 
and then beaten or willow'ed with thin bamboo 
canes. The fibre is then returned to the 
merchant who fiirfeiier cleans tliis in a revolving 
drum furnished with projecting spikes resem- 
bling tMn saw blades made of iron. Then 
the fibre is sorted out into colour grade and 
distributed among the local people who spin 
this into yarn. Tliis is mndamentally a 
cottage industry. The fibre is first made into 
"silvers** and is then either spun by hand 
or on a wheel. Then it is returned to the 
merchant ’who again grades this for colour and 
spiiees the short lengths into a continuous 
length of 450 yards. Finally it is tied into 
bundles and is sold to the factories •where 
it is either baled up for export or is manufactured 
into matting, door mats, braid, ship’s fenders, 
rope, etc. 

The yarn is very carefully graded, both for 
manufacture and for export, according to its 
colour, which is, in reality, a gauge of proper 
retting. The best quality coir is of a golden- 
yeJlow colour and the lowest grade grey 
which shows that the husks have either 
been over-retted or that the conditions for 
retting have not been satisfactory. 

Properly retted coir is much more easily 
spun than machine made coir, because its 
fibres are clean and free from adhering pith and 
much more even yarn is obtained from it. It 
is also much stronger than machine made coir 
because none of the long or " bristle *’ fibres 
have been removed in the process of extraction. 
The colour is not only attractive, but is an 
indication that retting has been carried through 
to the correct stage. 


Coir fibre, when made into ropes, Is extremely 
elastic and thus yields to heavy strains, and 
has therefore special uses. It does not rot 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh water, and in manufacture 
It is found to take dyes readily. 

The Government of Madras are conducting 
a coir training school at Beypore near 
Calicut under the control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce, where students are 
trained in improved methods of cleaning fibre, 
of spinning of coir yarn on the wheel, of i)roduc- 
ing ropes, belts, mats, rugs, etc. 

The Trade,~Buring normal times the value of 
the coir trade is considerable, the imports into 
Great Britain alone, wliich represent less than 20 
per cent, of the Indian exports, are shown in 
the Board of Trade returns to amount in value 
to more than one million pounds per annum. 
It is an industry -wdiich provides a profitable 
occupation to the densely populated back 
water tracts of Western India, and it provides 
the raw material in the shape of yarn and 
fibre for a considerable part of industry in ; 
Hurope. More than 80 per cent, of the manu- 
factured coir products and more than 00 per cent, 
of the Coir Yarn imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India. The imports of 
coir fibre from India are inconsiderable and 
amount to only 25 per cent, of the quantity 
Imported. The export of coir fibre from India 
represents in value only 0*35 per cent, of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products. 

The War made a change to the Coir trade. 
Goir production in India considerably dwindled 
owing to the shrinkage of overseas markets. 
The United Kingdom which was India’s principal 
market before the Waz* reduced her imports very 
considerably, while all tlie European markets 
were lost to India on account of restrictions 
imposed by all the importing countries on 
imports of coir. But the U.S.A, and Canada 
became important buyers of coir floor-coverings 
from India which took the place of Japan, 
China and Java which were supplying weed 
and CTass mats in the pre-war years. During 
the war, coir was found to be a suitable substi- 
tute for hemp and sisal for cordage purposes 
and began to be used as such on a large scale 
bn account of the non-availability of Manilla 
hemp and Javanese sisal, consequent on the 
Japanese occupation of the Philippine Islands 
and the Dutch East Indies, The War has 
shown' that coir can be used for various other 
purposes also like maldng of roads or a good 
wearing surface. 
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The FUm Industry 


^HE Indian illm industry, which is now 34 years 
J. oM, can weil claim to be the largest of the 
medium-scale industries of the country. 
Early development took place in Bombay, which 
can today be called the " Hollywood of India". 
Upto 1946 about 66 per cent, or two-thirds of the 
total annual production of Indian films came 
from Bombay studios. Since the trouble in 
Calcutta and the Punjab the proportion has risen 
to 90, the balance coining from Madras and to a 
small extent Calcutta. Production in Lahore 
has for the time being been abandoned. 

There are today about 50 film studios in In- 
dia, and over 250 concerns engaged in producing 
films. The principal film producing studios are 
located at Bombay, Poona, Kolhapur, Calcutta, 
Madras, Salem and Coimbatore. Of the 3 
studios in Lahore, one was burnt in the riots and 
the other two were sealed by the Government. 

Although exact figures are not available in 
certain eases, it is roughly estimated that 
about Es^ 10 crores is invested in the Production, 
Distribution and Exhibition branches of the 
Indian film industry, in which some 16,000 per- 
sons find employment. Investment in production 
and distribution amounted to about Es. 4^ 
crores; Investment in the construction and 
equipment of studios about Es. 1 J crorea, and 
investment in the construction and equipment 
of Cinemas about Es. crores. 

Of the 16,000 employed in the. industry 
some 4,000, mainly artistes and technicians 
are engaged in production, some 4,u00, mainly 
clerical, are engaged in the distribution, and 
some 6,500 are engaged in the exhibition of 
films. The total salaries paid out in a year 
are estimated at about Es. 1 crore. 

(TAa statistical, inf ormation given here relates 

35 MM. 

The following table gives the number of short 
and feature films exhibited in the sub-continent. 
The table has been complied from reports of 


mostly^ to the perioA ending Md Dec, 
statistics relating to 1947 are not available.) 

The average number of workers* employed 
in film studios registered under the Factories 
Act as on 31st December 1942 was : 

Bombay Province 2,224 

Madras . . 462 

Calcutta and Lahore numbers are 
not available but are estimated at 650 

. Total ■.■■■• . 8,836'; 

These employees receive under Es. 200 a 
month. If the average salary is Rs.lOO, the annual 
pay-bill of these employees will be Es. 40,003,200, 
{H.e.f excepting Author, Photo-playwriter, 
Scenario Writer, Composer of Songs, Production 
Manager, Assistant Production Manager, Cos- 
tume Designer and his assistants, Art Director 
and his assistant, Music Director, Cameraman- 
iu-ohief, Sound Engineer, Chief Kecordist, 
Sculptor, Make-rip Supervisor, Painter, Decora- 
tor, Property Man, and Orchestra.) 

Raw Film Imports 

The following are the Import figures for raw 
films since 1937-38 : — 

Year of Footage of Haw 

Import. Film Imported. 

1937-38 7,42,36,103 

1988-89 . . . . . . 7,88,65,858 

1939- 40 8,80,00,000 

1940- 41 7,00,00,000 

1941- 42 9,80,00,000 

1942- 43 8,65,63,000 

1943- 44 7,87,68,000 

1944- 46 8,72,18,284 

1045- 46 " .. .. 8,08,98,608 

1046- 47 (for the nine months 

ending 31-12-1946).. 10,10,08,449 

FEATURES 

j censored films published by the Boards of Film 
Censors at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
1 Lahore. 


FEATURES 


SHORTS 


GRAND TOTAL 



Indian 

Foreign 

Indian j 

Foreign 

Indian 

Foreign 

1920 (figures not 



. . 

# e 



available). 







1922 (figures not 

. . 


• « ■■ ■ 

* > 


* « 

available). 





86 

1808 

1924 . . 

59 

406 

26 

90S 

1926 

96 

466 

53 

1076 

148 

1682 

1928 

117 

698 

120 

1009 

287 

1607 

1980 

261 

699 

63 

1029 

824 

1728 

1081 

842 

472 

138 

969 

480 

1461 

1982 

287 

393 

06 

1138 

833 

1626 

1038 

202 

449 

69 

1401 

271 

1940 

1984 

196 

417 

109 

1470 

806 

1887 

1086 

1 247 

397 i 

01 

1416 

888 

1818 

1986 

■229 

399 

97 

1426 

826 

1824 

1987 . . 

180 

895 

64 

1181 

244 

1676 

1088 

168 

277 1 

not known 

826 

163 

1108 

1989 

146 I 

224 1 

'■ ..... ' 

672 

140 

S96 

1940 .. 

162 

201 1 

604 

162 

SOS 

1941 ... ..I 

137 

109 


201 


370 

1942 . . 

165 

197 

« . 

153 


860 

1948 * . 

188 

212 


202 

-*764 

414 

1944 

124 

298 - 

630 

812 

1110 

. 1946 

98 

332 

689 

664 

787 

996 

1046 , , 

200 

364* 

134** , 

r502 \ 
l207t/_ 

334 

1052 


The 16 mm. 


features and shorts for 1946 were features (foreign) 39, shorts (Indian) 21|, 


I (foreign) 178, gr»nd total (Indian) 21 and grand total (foreign) 217. 
7 * including' 4 in ‘Hindustar^^^ Being newsreels, 

t Newsreels. % Including 6 newsreels reduced from 35 mm. 
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The substantial increase In Indian feature 
Him production in 1946 is explained by the fact 
that this year the industry could take full 
advantage of the removal of the control on the 
import and consumption of raw films and meet 
the deficiency apparent from the low production 
in 1045. The general inflation also helped the 
expansion. On the other hand the drop in 
Indian short films is due entirely to the fact that 
the Government of India stopped production 
of their Information Films on 1st April 1946. 
Thereafter the Hews Parade was produced for a 
short while, but tliis was also stopped with 
the lapse of D.I.E, 44-A on the 30th September 
1946. 

The following Table gives the 
continent for the years 1936 to 1946 


There was no worthwhile increase in th® import 
of foreign feature and short films. Bui the 
foreign film entered the 16- mm. field in a bid 
to introduce the foreign film in the many small 
towns winch had not yet sho’^vn the foreign tiOim. 
This attempt was not very successful mainly 
because of the fact that the people in these small 
towns could not follow spoken English. For the 
same reason, the attempt to introduce the 35 
mm. foreign films with the original English 
dialogue toned down and the story made 
intelligible by intermittent commentary in 
Hindustani also failed. . 
country of origin of feature films exhibited in the sub- 



1936 

1987 

1938. 

1 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

j 1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

India and Pakistan. 

229 

i 180 

■ 

163 

146 

162 

137 

165 

188 

124 

9S 

200 

America 

314 

312 ; 

220 

178 

178 

167 

167 

180 

250 

290 

295 

Britain .. .. 

83 

■BO 

65 

39 

22 

38 

■ 22 

80 ; 

30 

30 

63 

Other Countries .. 

2 

3 

1 2' 

9 J 

1 


2_ 

2 I 

18 

12 

6 . 

Total 

628 

1 i 

; 676 1 

440 

1 870 

363 

387 

866 

395 

i 422 

430 

664 


There are about 160 distributors in ali, of { 
whom 9 are distributors of foreign films. Eight 
of these represent American, one represents 
British producers, wiiile one more distributes 
both Indian and British films. These distri- 
butors imported on an average about 280 Feature 
Films and 300 Shorts every year. 

Dm’ing the period of World War II the import 
of feature mmB fell by one-fourth, wifile 
that of short films became negligible as exhibi- 
tors were compelied under the Defence of India i 


DISTEIBUTORS 


Eules to exhibit not less than 2,000 ft. of such 
films as 'ivere approved or produced by the 
Government of India which took away all the 
time that was formerly used for showing import- 
ed short films. 

The distributors are mainly centred in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Bangalore and Bhusswal 
to supply cinemas, throughout the country with 
pictures for exhibition. Distribution in Western 
Pakistan was very greatly upset following the 
disturbed conditions in that region. 


When compared to the world's film business, 
the Indian film industry rates below 3 per cent. 
For a population of 400,000,000 in India and 
Pakistan there are about 1,501 cinemas whether 
permanent or touring. Of these the number in 


CINEMAS 


Pakistan is 117. Britain for a population of 
47,416,842 has nearly 6,000 cinemas while 
America with a population of 122,776,040 Sms 
as many as 17,000 cinemas. 


Country. 

Population. 

1 

Cinema 
: Houses. , 

Persons 
per' cinema. 

Cinemas 
per 1,000 
population. 

Gmt Britain 

47,416,842 

6,000 

9,483 

0-01 

U, S. A. , . . , , „ 

122,775,046 

17,000 

7,222 

0-14 

India 

310,000,000 

1,384 

286,294' 

0*0040 

Pakistan 

90,000,000 j 

117 

769,281 

1 .000001 


There is no prospect of the number ofi 
cinemas increasing either in India or Pakistan 
unless the needs for residential accommodation 
is satisfied and there is peace and quiet 
tiiroughout the two Dominions, 

The gross annual income of cinemas showing 
Indian films amounted in pre-war time to about 
Es. 2.40 crores. Although there is. a source of 
income from abroad for Indian films this does 
not amount to much. About 6 ner rsn* 


only of the total income from Indian films 
came from abroad until the embargo on trad® 
with Africa was imposed as a measure of retalia- 
tion- against South Africa's anti-Indian policy, 
but how it is only a nominal figure. It is there- 
fore safe to say thattheiudastry does not have 
any worthwhile foreign income. About 95 per 
cent, of the total income comes from the sub- 
continent itself. The gross annual income of 
cinemas showing foreign films was 


8o6 
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Tiic follovviu!,' table gives the production of films in the year 1940 to 1946 


. Language 

i 1940 

i 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1046 

Tamil 

35 

30 

21 

li 

13 

11 ^ 

13 

Telugu 

12 

13 

10 

4 

6 

4 

10 

Eanarese 


2 

2 

4 


■ 1 ' 


Jfalayalam 

i 

1 






Bengali 

18 

20 

is 

20 

i2 

O'. 

14 

.Punjabi 

8 

8 

3 

3 

1 



Sindhi 



1 





Marwari 



I 1 

i 



*2 

Gujrat! 


’i 





1 

Marathi 

io 

10 

is 

'i 

- *5' 



Urdu 

1 





6 

*9 

English 


‘i 

. , 





Arabic 




*i 




Hindi 

77 

5i 

99 

98 

88 

67 

15i 

. Grand Total 

162 

137 

165 

149 

124 

98 

200 


The provincial production showed thati The majority of the films produced came from 
Bombay maintained its ascendancy in produc- independent producers who shot their films in 
tlon with 151 pictures in 1946. | rented studios. 

TAXATION 

The taxation includes (1) Import Duty on tricity Duty, (5) Entertainment Tax, (6) Income- 
Raw Eilms and Production and Projection Tax, Super Tax and Excess Profits Tax upto 
Machinery, (2) An Octroi or Terminal Tax 31st March 1946. The sum total of these taxes 
which is levied by most District Municipalities, is estimated at 40 per cent, of the gross annual 
(3) An Advertisement Tax on cinema publicity income of the industry. Thus, on the industry’s 
of every sort including slides shown on the gross income in 1946 of approximately Es. 
screen in the cinemas. This tax is levied by 600 lalchs roughly lls. 240 lakhs were paid in 
important MunioipaUtiee, (4) Government Elec- these taxes. 

iMPOBTs'oF FILMS.. 

The following table gives in footage and value the totals of raw and exposed films im- 
ported into the sub-continent and of the import duty paid to Government: — 


Year 

Footage Value 

..... ... , ■ ... , ... . . .. 

73,10,429 

72,01,655 

94,44,760 

139,17,190 

174,82,664 

13,23,303 

14,10,637 

16,02,823 

21,05,633 

23,21,608 

Raw Eilms Exposed Eilms 

Rootage | Value Footage | Value 


1023- 24 

1024- 25 

1025- 26 
1926-27 



• i 4 


47 '(for the 


12,872,093 

19,161,293 

21,500,679 

28,309,211 

22,346,043 

25,679,887 

36,917,201 

60,101,131 

60,669,634 

67,832,111 

74,236,103 

73.855,853 

83.000. 000 

70.000. 000 

93.000. 000 
'86,653,000 

78,758,000 

87,218,284 

80,893,568 

,101,003,440 


6,89,856 

8,60,478 

8,49,321 

11,07,665 

8,96*722 

10,86,247 

15,10,735 

21,49,246 

21,02,262 

28,73,899 

25,44,444 

24,99,188 

31,00,000 

tjTofe available. 

[ 

29,79,999 

29,59,497 

29,14,896 

41,60,019 


10,372,288 
10,792,341 
10,247,051 
10,179,699 
. 8,979,862 
^ 9,501,028 
10,826,366 
9,026,721 
8,820,808 
9,407,888 
22,278,388 
26,034,479 
24,000,000 


11,249,716 

36,229,682 

11,264,048, 


20,28.975 

19,81,911 

19,06,341 

19,60,495 

17.00. 000 
19,10,051 
27,79,402 
24,88,818 
25,80,421 
24,89,887 
38,14,738 
37,69,306 

54.00. 000 


33,84,655 

45,45,814 

19,08,508 


Total 
Import Duty 


2,55,935 

2,26,407 

2,60,709 

8,54,265 

4,22,854 


4,42,380 

4,99,691 

6,17,695 

6,03,984 

7,63,174 

9,48,870 

12,81,287 

13,59,433 

13,99,206 

14,45,544 

14,89,382 

18,09,866 

14,70,000 
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IMPOITS OF CINEMA EQWPMENT 

Tkz lollowing table gSveg the figures of imports into the sub-continent of cinema iallt!® apparatus 

aifiegnlpmentMipto 1946-47 / , , ' 


(Jlnema pro- 
jecting ap- 
paratus and, 
parts andj 
accessories 
Sound record" 
ing appa- 
ratus and 
parts and I 
accessories 


1936-37 

1937-38 

! 

1938-39 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-48 

1946-47 

(nine 

months 

ending 

31-12- 

1946), 

Rs. 

1 Bs... 

■: ,R8.'. 

1 Bs. : 

0 

1 

j Bs. 

1 Bs* 

[ . Bs, ' 

1 Bs. 

8,66,447 

12,39,660 

9,86,536 

t 

4» 

,1,62,315 

5,66,766 

19,10,229 

30,29,369 

3,29,416 

6,72,751 

3,94,768 


41,214 

1,87,203 

15,37.659 

17,63,022 


HISTORY 

When some peripetetic exhibitors showed pic- 
tures of the Coronation of King George V and 
Queen Mary on Bombay’s Esplanade Maidan 
about 1911 they laid the foundations of the 
Indian film industry which now embraces all 
the three branches of production, distribution 
and exhibition. The pictures of the coronation 
proved to be so popular that the temporary 
structures became permanent ones. More 
pictures began to arrive in the country and 
the film industry got started on its career. 

In the early days the entire business was 
controlled by four people : Alexander Hague, 
P, H. Sidhwa, Chunilai Munim and J. F. Madan. 
Of the four the last was the most influential 
chiefly because of the large chain of cinemas 
which he had acquired throughout the sub- 
continent. 

The American film held undisputed sway in 
the early days. The number of American 
films exhibited was much higher than even that 
of Indian .films. And British films, chiefly 
becHttuse of their poor quality, were hardly in 
the picture so much so that the question was I 
raised In the Coxmcil of State. In 1947, a Com- 
mitteo of Enquiry was set up by the Government. 
But no action was taken on any of its recommen- 
dations for two reasons. The recommendations 
Jacked unanimity, and the Committee had 
nothing to say about the desirability of showing 
British pictures. ' The success of the foreign 
films, however, was fully deserved for not oiUyj 
were they technically superior but even in their 
intellectual or emotional content they were much 
better than anything wliich Indian producers 
could show. The hold which the American 
film had acquired over the Indian market lasted 
nearly two decades (1912-1930) : it was shattered 
only when the talkie came to India and the silent 
film disappeared from the market. 

INOMN PRODUCERS , . 
MeanwMle a number of Indian producers had 
entered the field, notably B. Patankar and, 
D. G. Phalke, Phallre produced a four-reel i 
mythological feature Raja Harishchandra which 
entitled him to be called the * father ’ of the 
prcMiuction branch of the film industry. This 
was sho^vn in Bombay at the Kohiuoor Cinema , 


on Sandhurst Road. And later Phalke went 
round the country showing it to excited andr 
appreciath^e crowds who flocked to see it both 
because of the novelty of the experience as well 
as the nature of the theme. 

Then came World War I and a host of difficul- 
ties. But despite these difficulties Phalke 
succeeded in releasing futher mythological 
features like Krishna Janma^ Kalia Mardan, 
and a comic strip called Pithache Panje which 
Ijroved to be as popular as a Charlie Chaplin 
comedy. Phalke’s successful career was suddenly 
interrupted when owing to disagreement with 
Ifis financiers he retired to Benares. And 
though he did come back later to act as general 
adviser to the Hindustan Film Co. — the only 
company which never suffered any losses during 
its ten-year old career or engaged a woman to 
play feminine roles — he was never able to recap- 
ture some of the old magic of his earlier effort. 

There were others who had entered the 
production business, the more noteworthy 
among whom were Dwarkadas Harandas, 
Maneklal Chunilai, ArdesMr Irani, Mayaahanker 
Thakkar and the successors of J. F. Madan 
(the last of whom tried to brighten up the pio- 
turea by getting European actresses to play 
leading roles). But, on the whole it was a gad 
story. For none of the producers were able to 
organize the film business on any thing like the 
solid foundation that it has built for itself in the 
U,S.A., for instance. In fact, the foundations 
were always shaky. There was a great deal 
which the Government or the bankers could 
have done to place the industry on a sound 
footing. The Government could have reduced 
the incidence of the taxation (most of it of an 
indirect nature), which fell so heavily on the 
infant industry. The bankers for their part, 
could have granted long or short-term loans at 
reasonable rates of interest. But neither the 
Government nor the bankers proved to be of 
any help, and this despite the recommendations 
of the Indian Cinematograph Committee in 1928. 
The result was that the young industry had to 
fight for survival as best It could against much 
stronger and better organized foreign companies. 
When at last the talkies burst upon the country 
in 1930 the Indian companies found that they 
were totally unprepared to withstand the shock. 


So8 


Indian & 


' A greiil; many of tliem simply succumbed. But 
otftcrB giltcd wifh ideas or inspired by enfclmai 
asm made a ficvsh start under new conditions 

TALKIES ■ 
foremost among these latter was Ardeshir 
Iram, a man \^ho had started his career as a 
cmema projectionist. It was he who laid the 
foundations of the new industry with the first 
talKio Alam Am wliich he produced in 1931 
There were circumstances which favoured the 
growth of an indigenous film industry in the 
country. A great many people were unable to 
lollow the spoken English of the foreign talkie 
and liad to turn to talkies made in their own 
language for entertainment. Thus Indian 
talkies got a tremendous impetus. But investors 
were still hesitant and the industry was starved 
of finances. JS evorthelcss the industry made 
rapid progress : production rose, new talkie 
houses were constructed, theatres meant for 
converted into talkie houses. 
The exhibition of foreign picture.^ received a 
senous set-back. 

Thus in 1939, the number of Indian films 
produced rose to 195, the number of permanent 
cmemas to 1,265 with some 400 as travelling 
dneinas. 80 per cent of the total exhibition time 
was (and still is), devoted to Indian films ' with 
only 18 per cent to American films and a mere 
2 per cent to Briti.sh films. The income at the 
box office, computed for the first time, was 
estimated at lis. 292 lakhs wliich, together with 
the fact that a little over a third had to be paid 
as taxes and fees, led one for the first time to 
suppose that the cinema, in its three branches, 
was collectively an industry capable of develop- 
a major industry as in the U.B.A. 

Tnis encouragement induced production 
ventures in Madras and occasionally in Lahore 
established the reputation once for all 
of the Prabhat Film Go. of Poona in the Bombay 
Province and FTew Theatres of Calcutta in Bengal 
(now vvest Bengal) as producers of pictures 
tMt were assured of success and of huge box- 
offlee returns. ^ 

Mr, V. Shantaram, a partner of Prabhat, shot 
into fame as a producer of genius. After a 
tentative start the average quality of the Indian 
film rapidly Improved betw^een 1935 to 1937 
so as to stand comparison with the best produc- 
tion Americim and English studios. Mr. 
Shantaram's DJiammtma for instance can rank 
even today with the world's best pictures. 
But after 1937 production took on a different 
quality. There appeared a tendency to blindly 
imitate Western themes and ideas, thus losing 
much of its value as an instrument of enter- 
tainment or of enlightenment, 

WAR YEARS 

Then came world War II. To the industry 
^8 a whole, with high profits as the sole motive, 
the war proved to be heaven sent boon. Prom a 
gross income of Es. 292 lalths in 1939 the income 
rose to the unprecedented figure of Bs. 12,82, 
lakhs in 1945, though the number of permanent 
Gimmaaa remained through^ the war at practi- 
cally the same level as in 1939. The principal 
reasons for this great prosperity were : the 

S sence of large bodies of the armed forces in 
^ mb-eontinent; the fact that almost every 
^ proportion of the 
aatut female population was engaged in some 
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the Ktk teeW^ reflected S 
film + It or cultural aspects of the 

quality; teohniqaer 

y greatly deteriorated. Moreover tUA itt 

iJiuuuce wie short Information " films remiiiwl 
though those short^fllms 
neT^^sJctlon^wW^^^^ production branch a 
usrfid spread much 

afforded India abroad and 

ciaM artistes for new techni- 

arristes and for new art-forma 'ttio 

Spehed\li®Can?Js^^ Information Eihns 

t Government to undertake 

InuMic at substantial losTZ the 

’ r> T promulgation of 

for the first 

enTert/nnm^f’ * regimentation of the 

about to be 
^ Government. Jlor 

profit put aside for improvements 
processes or for removiiig® 

“yearasSod? “ 

rrr. . present POSITION 

failure to use the profits for the benefit 

disastrous effect! , 

™46 “Th?w S’,?®® oyer in September,- 
t ^x*T fne box office income beiran to fall 

'out^Jn^Ca“/cut^^^^ the riots which broke* 

Bunjab. ^ ' Bombay, J^Toakhaii and the- 

close in the disturbed towns 
Th?R months on end! 

1 ins has produced a huge backlog of some 3on 

“ ‘hV 67 te? 

^ot possible except on payment of 
or surrender of some right or 
as sole distribution 

^strict majorproducers to severely 
nS ^altogether suspend production. 

ftiw because of its 

S^h. effort.**? bilge wai-time profits as because , 
partition and the country-wide 
reduced, in a period 

'hddTI^ economic position it , ' 

,Hua m lyda. Of this no greater evidencft !« 

fia-ct that the gross income 
than is not estimated at higher' 

' X lakhs, of which again roughly 
40 fcspect of foreign films and nearly- 

40 per cent represents taxes paid or payable. ^ 

of ejuemas now is : India 1,384: 
Pakistan . 117. Of the 3 studios in Pakiqtfln 
ciestroyed, while the other t\ro' 
have been sealed by Government in the hope that, 
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proprietor would retura to resume 
production. If he does not return they propose 
to use the studios for the production of 
GoTemment-spoiisored Aims. 

A PROPOSAL ' 

A proposal which has been put forward in this 
connection is that all the producers should join 
together to form a corporation with a subscribed 
capital of a crore of rupees. The total demand 
for new pictures should be accurately assessed 
and no more pictures should foe produced than 
can actually be shown so that backlog isayoided. 
A limit must be set on the cost of production of 
a picture in relation to what it can earn after 
release. Themes must be found nob in foreign 
pictures or foreign literature but in indigenous 
literature. Well-known writers should be 
commissioned to prepare the script. The 
acreen-piays should also be prepared under 
their direct supervision. 

Again, as the industry itself has no production 
code of its own there should be some sort of 
pre-censorship so that loss and wastage at a 
later stage could be avoided. Production time 
should be reduced from six months to about 
one and a half months. The .salary of an artiste 
should be restricted to about Es. 1,000 a month, 
though he should be allowed a share in the 
net profits. There should also be an agreement 
that no artiste might work on more than one 
picture at a time. And so on. It is clear that 
It is along some such lines as these that 
reorganization has to be sought. 

NEWMARKET 

A substantial portion of the serious depletion 
in income can be more than made good if the 
industry pays due attention to the large 
untapped market in India proper. India's 
1,384 cinemas are spread in only about 650 
cities and towns, and there are at least about 
1,700 towns wMoh do not yet have a cinema. 

These towns have been without a cinema so 
far because the population of each of thenv^is 
not large enough to maintain a 35 mm. cinema, 
the construction and maintenance of which are 
costly. But with the extraordinary advance 
made, mainly during the last War, in perfecting 
16 mm. projection equipment, which is much les-s 
costly than the 35 mm, equipment, it is possible 
to provide these towns with small 16 mm. 
eiaemas maintainable within the income they 
•can yield. A beginning should be made in each 
•of these towns with a temporary 16 mm. cinema 
which should be converted .into a permanent 
house if the actual results of the travelling 
cinema warrant such action. 

The exploitation of this now market calls 
for additional investment, which the industry 
■ought to find from the profits which it made 
during the war. The provision and operation 
of these cinemas presuppose an organizational 
and technical effort, wMch is beyond the capacity 
of individual exhibitors, but the industry as a 
whole is in a position to finance the venture. 
Thus organized these cinemas can yield as much 
net profit as the present 35 mm. cinemas, which 
is the main reason why the effort should be made. 
It may foe mentioned in passing that individual 
effort in this va-st field was made in 1946 and 1947 
but it failed badly. 


~~ PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

The plant and equipment required, whether 
for the production or exhibition has always 
been imported. The number of studios is too 
small to make manufacture of the production 
equipment economically possible, which must, 
therefore, continue to be imported. On the 
exhibition side, various mechanical parts 
were indigenously manufactured and used during 
the last War, though the quality was far below 
that of the imported article. There was some 
talk that immediately the War was over, and 
the necessary precision manufacturing capital 
goods Were available, almost the wdiole range of 
projection equipment, e.xcept the optical parts, 
would be manufactured in the country, but 
nothing of the kind has materialised yet though 
the capital goods are available, mainly from the 
U.S.A. NotMng in fact can be done unless 
Government prohibitthe import of any equipment 
which can be manufactured in this country. 
It is then possible that some American Manu- 
facturer would establish the necessary factory in 
this country, exactly as has already been done in 
; the United Kingdom. In the last resort it 
would appear that this manufacture would be 
undertaken only with the progress of the Machine 
Tools and Eadio manufacture in this country. 

LABOUR 

The majority of the people in the industry 
have been trained by practical experience in the 
studio or the cinema. There is a tendency, 
however, to engage qualified people as sound 
recordists and projectioni^s. But the tenure of 
service and employment is at present so uncertain, 
the organization so poor, that qualified people 
see no prospect for themselves in the industry. 
Permanency can be assured only if the reorganisa- 
tion on the lines mentioned above are adopted. 
The occasional foreign technician, who has seen 
things for himself, has been wholly dissatisfied 
with, conditions in the industry. However, 
what is needed is not foreign help but facilities 
to test the advances in film teehairpie reported 
in foreign journals. The industry is not la a 
position to provide these facilities, which can, 
in the circumstances, be provided only by 
Government as part of over all industrial research. 
As long as studio technique does not rea^ 
American standards, it would be futile to Invite 
foreign techaiciEius or train Indian technicians 
in foreign lands because they will not have the 
equipment or other facilities to put into practice 
what they have learnt. 

Campansan with World Position,— 
Beyond the fact that the number of pictures 
produced per year is second only to that of 
Hollywood, there is little to be said which is to 
the credit of the Indian film industry. The 
mainstay of the film industry of any country 
is its cinemas, which in India amount to no 
more than 1,384, whereas Great Britain and 
France, whose individual output of pictures is 
much below that of India, have over 4,000 each 
The greater the number of cinemas, the greater 
is the income per picture and the higher the 
quality of the picture produced. Lack of 
resources is no discouragement. For as an 
example of how a little money could bo made to 
go a long way we have the French film industry 
the quality of whose production is second to tha'; 
of none in the world. 
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The Glass Industry 


I T would be helpful to set out the main facts 
about the glass industry before going into 
greater^ detail. The flgwes given are for 
1945' which are the latest, ones available. : | 

The Indian sub-continent as a whole produced I 
about 153,450 tons of glass including glassware. 
Of this 142,500 were produced in the two Dom- 
inions and 10,950 tons in the States. There are 
in all 174 factories manufacturing glass and 
glasBUwe in the sub-continent. Of these, 162 
are in the two Dominions, and 12 in the States, 
Passing next to Import-Export trade we find 
that the total value of the goods exported in 
1940-41 (latest available) was Es. 688,800 and 
the total value of the goods imported was 
Es. 107,900. Among the places to which the 
goods were exported are Aden, Bahrein, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay States, Arabia and Iran. The 
predominance of the Far East in the export 
trade of the sub-continent is .striking. As re- 
gards imports the total value of the goods which 
came in was about 108 lakhs. 


The range of glassware manufactured in the 
sub-continent today is extremely wide. It 
extends from bangles at one end to glass instru- 
ments at the other aiid includes bottles, globes, 
tumblers, jars, beads, electric lamp shells, other 
lamp ware, boiler gauges, steam ware, hospital 
ware and technical articles required for defence 
purposes. It is estimated that the industry can 
meet about 80 per cent of the internal demand 
in the sub-continent today. 

PREDOMINANCE OF U,P. 

The industry is not uniformly spread over the 
sub-continent, but is concentrated in certain 
areas such as U.F., Calcutta, Belgaum in Bombay 
and in the Mysore State; The predominance of | 
D.P. is striking. Out of the 170 glass factories 
in India as many as 70 are in IJ.P. alone, with 
Ferozabad leading in the manufacture of bangles. 
The D.P supplies the bulk of the glass consumed 
in the sub-continent. Next to U.P. stands Cal- 
cutta, where a number of small and medium-sized 
factories have come into existence. In Bombay 
one old-established bottle factory has greatly 
enlarged the quantity and improved the quality 
of its products and has even ventured into the 
field of glass instrument making. There are 
also several other factories of recent origin in 
Bombay. 

The position in D.F. where over 40,000 people 
are engaged in the glass trade is worth a separate 
note. The glass industry has flourished in U.P, 
because of three advantages— the availability of 
the right type of sands, the existence of skUled 
workers, and most important of all the help given 
to the industry by the Provincial , Government 
which has been a pioneer in. this field. In 1938 
special, action towards development of this in- 
dustry was takjen by the Government, 

A glass Technology Section was estab- 
■ished at Benares under the direction of 
Dr^ A. Nadel, Glass Technologist to the 


cuperativ© furnaces liave been introduced, 
and the large scale industry as a whole, 
changed over from pot-furnaces to tank-furnaces 
which are more economical and better suited for 
mass production. Numerous glass shaping, re- 
fining and decorating machines of a modern typo 
have been installed in factories, in some cases at 
Government expense, according to development 
plans implemented by the Section. Yariousnew 
lines, never before attempted in the sub-con^ 
tlnent, like boiler gauges, steamware, hospital- 
ware, technical articles required by the Defence 
Departments, etc., have also been evolved in 
the Laboratory of the section and handed over to 
the industry for regular production. 

The production of laboratory ware was initiat- 
ed and also the manufacture of glass beads was 
introduced, as an entirely new cottage Industry, 
following a process hitherto unknown in the sub- 
continent. The glass section strives to improve 
working conditions in Ferozabad and other 
centre.^ and experiments with new types of 
decorative glasses for the bangle and bead 
industry. Several modern glass iactories were 
built by the section to cope with war supplies 
of articles never before made in the sub- 
continent. They are now in fuU production. 
In particular, the bottle industry has been 
organised on semi-automatic lines and the 
production of glass elements for the use of 
electric lamp factories lias been e.stablished on a 
large scale. One factory situated at Sliikohabad 
specialises exclusively in electric lamp shells, 

ORGANIZATION 

The glassware industry in the sub-continent 
is organized in two well-defined forms. (1) in- 
digenous cottage industry and (2) modern 
factory industry. ‘ The former, which is rep- 
resented in several parts of the country, has its 
cliief centres in the Ferozabad area in the United • 
Provinces. It is mainly concerned with the 
manufactui*e of cheap bangles made from glass 
blocks manufactured in large quantities. With 
the coming of the factory-scale manufacture of 
bangles, the cottage industry has had to struggle 
hard for its existence. The factory industry is 
turning out much better quality bangles and lias 
also successfully eliminated Japanese imports. 
Ferozabad has been in full control of the bangle 
market since the Second World War. It experi- 
enced great prosperity in the first three years of 
the war, later there was a slack due to shortage 
of coal. Eecords of pre-war Indian ventures 
have shown, howevei‘, that failui’e in some cases 
was due in part at least to lack of enlightened 
management and of expert guidance, • 

In other fields the factory industry Is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of bottles, 
lamp chimneys and globes, tumblers and jars, 
the chief centres of production being the United 
Provinces, Calcutta and Bombay. 

THE FUTURE 

What of the future ? There is no doubt that 
the future should be bright. For one thing there 
is a world shortage of metals and* glass should be 


U;F, Government. Since then modern re- 1 *bie to meet part of the consumer’s need in this 
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fugal pumps, ball bearing, gauge, pipe, etc. It 
is also being widely employed as conditioning 
material. Also the appearance of the unbreak- 
able variety has helped to remove one of the ma- 
terkPs, most serious disadvantages. Altogether 
the gla.ss industry has a great, expanding 
future. ■ : ^ ‘ , 

There are, of course, obstacles which the Indian 
manufacturer -has to overcome and adjustments 
which he has to make if take full advant- 

age of his opportunities. There is, for instance, 
the question of raw material. One of the three 
raw materials necessary for the production of 
glass, soda ash, has to be imported as only a very ' 
small amount is being prodiiced at Dhrangadra. 
The Government have, it is true, agjeed to give s, 
rebate on customs duty on imported soda ash. 
And two leading firms are preparing plans to put 
Indian maue oda ush on the market. But the 
supply of soda ash in siifflment quantity is a 
problem which has still to be tackled in any 
adequate degree. This is indeed part of a larger 
question for good glass cannot be manufactured 
without an adqueate supply of standardized 
chemicals, high grade coal and refractories of 
standard quality. , t 7 

An allied question which the Indian producer 

has to look into is the question of the standard- 
ization of the quality of glass on which the in- 
dustry's reputation so largely depends. Along 
with the standardization 

question of organizing an e^cient mar^ 

system has also to be tackled if^, the industry is 
to serve the best interests both of itself and of 
the consumers, 

WAR YEARS 

The growth of the industry has been very 
rapid, specially during the last ten or twelve 
yeSrs! Sere are a few s to 
rapidity of the expansion. the 

number of glass factories m gte sub-Gontment 
was 80. Today the number has risen to 174. 
Before 1989 the internal Production was es- 
timated at 2 crores of rupees. In 1941-42 It in- 
creased to 4 crores. Before 1914 the Indian in- 
dustry could supply only about *.5 per cent of the 
country's needs. Today it is in a position to 
supply as much as 80 per oent of its needs. A 
look at the import and export figures tells the 
same story. In 1920-30 the imports were 
valued at 480.9 lakhs. By 19^1 they had fallen 
to 107.9 lakhs. The exports have risen as 
rapidly as the imports have fallen. In 1929-30 
the sub-continent exported glassware worth 
103.5 lakhs. In 1941 the value of the exports 
had shot up to 583.8 lakhs- , . , , . 

The development of the industry has not been 
lopsided either : every type of glassware has 
sliared in the general expansion. But progress 
has been most striking in respect to glass sheets, 
hollow ware and bottles. The production of 
glass sheets, for instance has risen from about 
1,000 tons in 1938-1939 to about 5,500 tons m 
1940-41. Three sheet glass factories are at pre- 
sent in existence and two in construction while 
before the War there was oniy one^ sheet glass 
factory; and it is now believed that this section of 
the industry at least will he able to compete 
with foreign manufacturers on equal terms. 


regard. Glass is, in fact, being Increasingly | Equally striking progress^has 

adopted for uses hitherto unsuspected. ^ It is forj the man^ facture or hollow 
Instance, being used to- replace metal in centri- 
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Fiiialls^ here are four statistical tables wMcli throw farther light oa the state and the develop- 
ment of the glass indtistry. 


PRODUCTION IN 1045 \ . . ' EXPORTS 


Province 

j Production 
ill tons 

No. of 
factories 


(Lakhs of Hupees.) 




included 












Bengal (B. and W.) . 
BibaT 


55,200 
14 100 

29 

9 


1929-30 

1939-40 

1940-41 








Bomhay . . , . 

■,C.P. .. ■ 


20,700 

3,300 

15 

4 

Aden 

3.3 

4.6 

13.5 

Delhi .V 

Madias 


2,100 

11,400 

1 

4 

Bahrein . . 

2.1 

7.8 

8.4 

Orissa . . 

Punjab ( E. and W.) . . 


2,700 

6, COO 

1 

6 

Ceylon 

15.4 

16.0 

87.4 

U.P 

Sind 


24,300 

1,200 

IS 

1 

Bunna 

•* 

85.3 

195.0 ' 

Total 

142,500 

88 

Malay States 

6,3 

3.8 

5-2 , 

States . 




Other British 







Possessions 

29.3 

20.4 

78,3 

Bikaner 

Dholpur 


1,800 

1,500 

1 ■■ 

1 

States in Arabia , 

8.3 

12.6 

20.x 

Paridkot 

Owalior 


900 

900 

1 

1 

Iran 

2.4 

7.0 

16.1 

Hyderabad 

Jaipur 

Kotah 

Mysore 


3,300 

900 

1,500 

1 

1 

1 

Other foreign 
Countries ; 

16.3 

12.6 

159.8 


460 

1 

Total 

103.5 

ICO.O 

583.8 

Total 

10,950 

a 







Grand Total .. 

153,460 

96 

1. 

■ IMPORTS 



NUMBER OF FACTORIES 


1929-30 

1989-40: 

1940-41 

Provinces 


No. Of faptories 

Bangles 

85.2 

18-4 

6.9 


1939 

1944 

Beads 

30.6 

: 8.5 

3.5 






Bottles . . . . 

39.5 

20-6 

24. 

Bengal (B. and W.) 
Bihar 


12 

1 

34 

8 

Phials . . . . 

7.0 



Bombay 


4 

3 

32 

6 

Lampware 

211 

3.8 

2.0 

Delhi 

Madras 


*’l 

■ ■ 1 

S 

Scientific Glassware 

1.3 



Punjab (E. and W.) 

Sind .. 


3 

6 

1 - 

Sheet and Plates . . 

31.0 

19.9 

17 5 

Orissa 

D,P. 


*49 

1 

70 

Sheet and plates 
(sq. feet) 

222-0 









Total for Dominions 


74 

162 

Tableware 

13.3 



States 






Hyderabad . , 


2 

2 

Other Glassware , , 

29.9 

SO.C 

31-6 

IS^ysore 

Other States 

.. 

1 

3 

I 

& 

EkctncBulliS .. 


26-3 

21-6 

. > Grand Total 

, , 

80 

m~ ' ■ 

Total 

480-9 

128-1 

107-9 
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Ijark (Acmm ambica) a-nd myrobalans iTefTmiiM- 
JH ChebifU). At. present iarf?e quantities of South 
Afrkam wattle bark and its extract ^(Mimosa 
Bxsructj are also being used as the supply of 
babul barb is frettinp: inadequate. 

Since tlie First ’World War sole leather has also 
been murratacturcd in Cawnpore, Agra, Calcutta 
and Madras from buffalo hides according to 
modern process for use in ammimltion hoots and. 
better types of civilian footwear. Its output is 
non? quite considerable in the siib-contineni and 
Is increasing. The Second World War greatly 
stimulated the production of vegetable tanned 
harness and sole leather and all the big; 
and medium sized tanneries in the sub-continent; 
c-upoble of producing these leathers w^ere engaged , 
in their manufa cture. Most of them had to extend ! 
their plants to cope with the 'war demand for 
leather and all were suppl 3 ?ing practically the 
whole of their output to the Government. 

Forty-three tanneries producing pit tanned 
buffalo sole leather w^ere brought under Govern- 
ment control and their productive capacity 
increased to about 2 million buffalo hides annual- 
ly, During the war the tanneries could not 
work to full capacity through lack of raw hides. 
The supply of buffalo hides has not improved 
even after the war. Owing J>artly to this and 
also to post-war falling off of demand for pit 
tanned sole leather the tanneries producing it 
are not still working to capacity. 

Chroma ftanmugr. — The outstanding feature in 
the field of modem tanning in the sub-continent 
since the first world war is the phenomenal 
development of chrome tanning, especially 
for the manufacture of the shoe upper leather, 
Box and Willow sides from cattle hides and Box 
and Willow calf from calf skins. A number of 
tanneries in Cawnpore, Calcutta and Madras 
are engaged in the production of these leathers. 
Some of the tanneries are quite big and equipped 
with the latest chrome tanning machinery while 
there are large numbers in Calcutta which are 
small, Indian Box and Willow sides have been 
regularly exported to Burma, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Iraq, Persia and Africa since the first 
' world war. But after the Ottawa Trade Pact of 
1933 Indian Box and Willow sides and Calf were 
exported in increasing quantities to the United 
Kingdom, being helped by a preferential tariff 
in favour of the sub-continent. The export of 
these leathers to the United Kingdom rose to 
Bs. 64,15,600 worth in 1987. The Ottawa 
Trade Pact has also helped the development of 
the manufacture of glace kid in the sub-continent 
and its export. The export of glace kid rose to 
the value of 9.8 lakhs of rupees in 1938. 

, Fairly large quantities of embossed stout 
chrome upper leather were manufactured during 
the Second World War by a number of Chrome 
tanneries in tbe sub-continent for ammunition 
boots. Export of chrome leather to U,K. and 
other countries was considerably reduced 
during the last war due to war time exigencies. 
After the war its demand from overseas markets 
continues to be keen and its export has been 
rkumed. Its demand and consumption in the 
sub-continent are also Increasing for the manu- 
of ^ shoes. 

Other rlt«|is of tebdem tanning which have 
'u ww;»ine heittog leather, chamois 

leather^ suede leather, vegetable and cljrome 


patent leather, improved type of case leather, 
picking hands, roller skins, chrome lace leather, 
etc. 

There are a few training centres among which 
the Bengal Tanning Institute in Calcutta and 
Juilundur Tanning Institute, Juliundur City, 
Government TanninG: Inst.itrte, Bombay, 
maintained respectively by the old undivided 
Governments of Bengal, and the Punjab and 
the Government of Bombay may be mentioned. 


Governments of U.P., Bihar. Orissa and the old 
undivided Governments of Bengal and the Punjab 
which hold instructional classes in rural areas 
to introduce improved processes of tanning. 

To look after the interests of the Indian Tan- 
ning Industry a Tanners’ Federation was started 
a few years ago. Its headquarters are at the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, 
Most of the organised tanneries in India 
are members of the Federation. 

Recent Developments.—- There has not 
been any appreciable progress in the leather 
industry during 1947. Production of leather 
has decreased in comparison with that during 
the war period. This has been due to shortage 
of raw materials such as raw hides and skins, 
vegetable tanstuffa and tanning chemicals, in- 
sufacient transport and the partition of the 
sub-continent and consequent exchange of 
X>opulation. The stoppage of import of South 
African wattle bark has created a shortage of 
vegetable tanstuffs needed for the production 
of sole and half tanned leathers, 

Futui’e prospects of the leather industry are 
bright. The shoo wearing habit of the Indian 
peoples is increasing and demand for shoes is 
also on the rise. 

The glace kid industry is still undeveloped in the 
sub-continent. This holds out a good prospect of 
development as the area produces goat skins 
which are very suitabie for making glace kid. 

Other possible lines of development are 
industrial . leather goods like leather belts, 
picldng bands, pickers, roller skins, etc. Produc- 
tion in these lines has already commenced. 

Turning to the question of capital we find that 
the leather industry of the suh-continent is still 
mostly unorganised and consists of an innum- 
erable number of small units for tanning, and 
shoe and leather goods making. It is, therefore, 
not possible to secure accurate information 
regarding the capital invested in it. At a rough 
estimate it may he placed at about Bs. 20 crores. 

Plant and equipment are partly locally 
manufactured and partly imported. In tan- 
neries the tanning drums and paddles which are 
made of wood are locally made, while tanning 
machines are mostly imported. Becentlyfoux 
firms, 2 in the Punjab area and 2 in Calcutta start- 
ed making tanning machines. They are still in a 
small way and can make only the simpler sort of 
machines. Shoe machinery is wholly imported. 

Tannery labour is mostly recruited from 
the Chamar commimity. There is as yet no 
shortage, and the recruits pick up modern 
methods of work and machine operations quite 
well. Skilled personnel to work as technical 
assistants in tanneries are being trained in the 
provincial tanning institutes. The trained men 
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are giving a good acconafe of themselves in 
commercial tanneries. There appears to he a 
dearth of skilled supervisors for the shoe industry 
as training institutes for the shoe industry are 
still lacking in the sub-continent. There is 
thi^s a great need for provincial shoe institutes. 

Foreign help is necessary to develop new 
lines of manufacture like glace kid. For other 
lines local talent appears to be adequate. 


Compared with the leather industries of 
Europe and U.S.A., Indian leather Industry 
is still unorganised and inadequately developed* 
It has to depend upon Europe and U.S.A. for 
machinery, chemicals and many other materials. 
Until these ancillary industries develop In the 
suh-continent the Indian leather industry will 
be handicapped in comparison with the leather 
industry of Europe and America. 


The Jute Industry 


J UTE, the golden hbre, is India's greatest 
contribution to world trade. The growing 
of jiite provides the agricultural popula- 
tion of Bast Bengal (now mainly part of Paldstan) 
with an annual Income averaging Es. 44 crores, 
or about a half of their money income in normal 
years. As an export product it has, perhaps, no 
equal, considering that raw and manufactured 
jute has consistently represented by value about 
36 per cent, of (undivided) India’s outgoing 
merchandise trade. It has been truly stated 
that, as the world’s foremost packing fabric, 
Jute is practically omnipresent in world’s 
commerce. The special characteristics of the 
jute fibre make it an ideal packing material for 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton and wool, and a 
variety of textile products, including cordage, 
roofing felts and even decorative fabrics. 

mSTORY 

Considering its present dimensions, the Jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first Jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Eishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859, The original outturn 
was only 8 tons per day. Another interesting 
thing about the jute industry is that, although it 
is practically a monopoly of Scotsmen from 
Dundee, the industry itself owes its inception 
to an Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was Ueorge Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Service. 
He quitted this service while still a young man, 
and engaged in commercial pursuits at Ceylon, 
where he was successful, 

Later on he turned his attention to old tmdl vid- 
ed Bengal, and arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he 
got into touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
Daring this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Herr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “where the jute comes from and 
spin it there,” 


This suggestion bore fruit, for shortly after* 
wards Acland placed orders with ICerr for a few 
systems of preparing and spinning machinery, 
and returned to India the same year accompanied 
by his two sons and a few Dundee mechanics 
who were to assist him in erecting and operating 
the first jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been 
stated, was at Eishra, the site of the present 
Wellington mills, near Serampore, and here, In 
1855, the first machine-spun jute yarns were 
made. As not Infrequently happens the 
pioneer got very little out of his venture. After 
several ups and downs the Acland interest in the 
Eishra mill ceased in 1867, and the company 
wMch Acland had formed in 1854 was wound up 
in 1868. 

Povrer»Looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co, 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
'the financial difficulties which had burdened the 
Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co, made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Barnagore Jute Factory 
Co., Ltd.” Four other mills followed in succes- 
sion— Gouripore, Seraijgunge, and India Jute 
Mills* 

” From 1868 to 1873 ”, writes Mr. David 
Wallace in ” The Eomance of Jute,” “ the 
five mills excepting the Eishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms upto 1,250.” To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Barnagore 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
cleared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the coudition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had Just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 


PROGRESS OF INBUSTRY 

The record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statements show the number of mills, capital invested, number of looms and spindles 
employed m the industry— from 1014 to 1938-39, 
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INDIAN JUTE-MIU STATBUCS 



1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


38,379 

39,890 

39,697 

40,639 

40,043 

41,045 

41,588 

43,025 

47,528 

49,038 

50,359 

50,503 

51,061 


795,628 

812,421 

824,315 

834,056 

839,919 

856,307 

869,879 

908,359 

1,003,179 

1,043,417 

1,067,633 

1,063,700 

1,083,816 


4 IATEST STATISTICS 

the total number 1947), 

area °af “toM Bumb“%f ‘S® 

outside the i.j M A in companies 

are 3, outside the Bengal 

total of all the inm 

number of milll in the I 

area are 97, and ontaidp fiio Bengal 

The total mimber of 

ib the BenSa area I.J.M.A. 

area 7. The mod tot»i ^ D®gal 

The number onoo^ta thel jiiS",?!?* I? 

Bengal area 1,479 The^m^n’i^^+ outside the 
looms is 68,547* ' ^ Si^^nd total of all the 


1927 

1928 

1929 
,1930 
!1931 
[1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 


93 

95 

98 
100 " 

103 

99 
99 

100 

104 

104 

105 
105 
107 


52,221 

52,409 

53,900 

61,834 

61,426 

60,506 

59,601 

61,387 

63,724 

65,273 

66,705 

66,705 

67,939 


1,105,634 

1,108,147 

1,140,435 

1,224,982 

1,220,586 

1,202,183 

1,194,405 

1,221,786 

1,279.416 

1,300,077 

1,337,958 

1,337,958 

1,350,466 


be found instruetm ; ' ^ ^ employed will 

C«) Total number of 
looms in the 
Mills in January . , 

lo“; •• 


Tear, 


ItTTE MANUFACTIJRE 


Bo. 


(ft) Total number of 
spindles at work in 
January 
Bo. do. 

Bo. do. 

W, Average daily num- 
her Of hands employ* 

ed during 
Bo. do. 

Bo* do. 


1945 


1947 

1946 

1945 


56,201 

64,233 

55,729 


11,15,002 

10*89,763 

11,11,429 


1946 2,89,855 

194.) 2,96,382 

1944 2,77,289 


Oloth (in thousands of yards) 


Bags (in thousands of units). 



j Burlap. 

Sacldng. 

Total. 

Burlap. 1 

[ Sacldng, 

Total. 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

19443 

'i946(9mth8)3 

1,967,466 

1,893,971 

2,083,416 

2,038,678 

1,812,000 

1,411,000 

1,513,123 

1,014,551 

1 information 

1,459,391 

1,406,637 

1,354,462 

1,719,083 

1.463.000 

1.349.000 
1,388,938 

n,a. 

nrior fjTv tec 

1 3,426,857 ( 
3,300,608 
3,437,877 
3,757,661 

3.275.000 

2.760.000 
2,902,061 

ma. 

fo; 4- j. 7. 

135,724 i 
574,898 
586,610 
311,361 

“148,504 
“51,195 
' “80,879 
“49,814 

r “ 

620,961 

593,415 

563,279 

526,048, 

’^537,690 

“5X1,686 

“380,450 

“316,245 

756,686 
f 1,168,313 
1,149,789 
837,409 

“686.194 

“662,881 

“461,329 

“366,059 





Here are the latest available statistic, glvea to greater detail :■ 
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EXPOETS ■ and the first two months of 1946-47 26,800: 

The tote! exports of mw jute for 1942-43 respectiTolF. 

were 235,000 tons ; for 1943-44 were 170,200 More detailed figures, for the, export of Jute '■ 
for 1944-45 187,600; for 1945-40 391,000 ; manufacture are given below : 



Cloth (in thousands of yards) 

Bags (in thousands of units) 


Burlap 

Sacking 

Total 

Burlap 

Sacking 

Total 


Cloth 

Cloth 

Cloth 

Bags 

Bags 

Bags 


World. 

World. 

World. 

World. 

World. 

World, 

1»£0 

1,400,866 

35,446 

1,430,312 

117,738 

396,676 

514,414 

1930 

1,366,318 

41,267 

1,407,585 

93,449 

386,279 

479,728 

1940 

1,678,783 

52,096 

1,630,879 

650,782 

424,078 

1,074,859 

1941 

1,543,851 

28,917 

1,572,768 

101,775 

360,705 

452,480 

1042 

1,045,505 

20,482 

1,065,987 

138,408 

330,291 

478,701 

1943 

1,080,136 

15,793 

1,095,929 

112,278 

243,574 

351,851 

1044 

1,432,725 

14,040 

1,446,764 

115,793 

272,485 

388,278 


EFFECTS OF PARTITION 

The jjartition on 15th August, 1947, of India 
into the two Dominions of India' and Pakistan 
split up the jute industry and the jute growing 
areas. The manufactming centres were cut off 
from their sources of raw material. This has 
meant difficulties both for the jute cultivators 
and, the burlap industry, which has been respons- 
ible for a large part of India’s foreign exchange 
resources. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the jute is 
grown in East Bengal (Pakistan) while the bulk 
of the exports is from west Bengal (India). All 
the jute mills are situated in and around Calcutta 
even those mills outside Calcutta being in the 
Indian Union while the better quality of jute and 
nearly 75 per cent of the total crop is grown in 
East Pakistan. 

According to one forecast for 1940-47, the area 
under jute in Pakistan is 1,358,800 acres out of 
the total of 1,880,000 acres in the whole of the 
BUb-eontinent a percentage of 72.3 to Pakistan. 
The yield of raw jute is estimated at 4,076,000 
bales (one bale-400 lbs.) for Pakistan, while for 
India it is 1,474,500, the share of Pakistan being 
73 per cent of the total yield. The yield in 
West Bengal is estimated at about half a million 
bales, while Kepal, Bihar, Assam and Orissa 
yield about one million bales. 

It is clear from the above analysis that the 
Indian Union is the biggest consumer of raw jute, 
while Pakistan is the biggest supplier. In 
other words, the prosperity of the grower of 
jute in last Bengal is dependent of the pros- 
perity of the Indian Jute industry. 

When partition was effected high hopes were 
entertained on both sides that until the 
completion of the transitional period, the status 
qm with regard to. control, customs and. tariffs 
would be maintained. In Ifovember 1947 the 
Uovemment of Pakistan decided to levy a land 
tax on aU raw jute passing over its borders. 
The rates of the new tax were the standard rates 
levied for exports-— Rs. 15 per bale of 400 lbs. in 
the case of pucca bales and Rs, 3 per manud for 
, kntch^ bales and loose jute. This action resffited 
in killing the raw jute jmarket involving crores 
; of rupees in the then current contracts. There 




was the additional liardsliip arising from tJie 
order that remittances to jute districts from 
Calcutta should pass through the Foreign 
Exchange Departments of the two Dominions. 
Money had first to be remitted to Dacca where 
arrangements to handle it were deplorably poor. 
All tills resulted in a huge hold-up. 

The Government of India took parallel action 
on 23rd December 1947, by declaring Pakistan 
Dominion as foreign territory for purposes of 
customs duty on the export of raw jute and jute 
manufactures from India to Pakistan. 

Tliis unpleasant development in the jute trade 
began seriously to affect the sdpply position of 
the mills. As supplies of jute declined prices 
soared higher. The Stand Still Agreement was 
allowed to lapse on 31st March 1948 by both the 
Dominions. This aggravated the economic 
hardships and inconveniences of traders owing 
to the creation of customs barriers and 

An <3 

mrER-DOMINIOM CONFERENCE 

On the initiative of the Government of India, 
an Inter-Dominion conference was held in 
Calcutta which concluded on the lOtli April 
1948, with agreement being reached among" 
others on a number of points relating to jute 

The following were the two main recommenda- 
tions approved by both parties to the confer<§nce. 

Restrictions whether imposed by a Central or 
Provincial Government on the movement 
between the two Dominions of commodities 
duties thereon, must be removed. 

Both the Dominions should re-examine their 
tariff schedule and their import and export 
control notifications to see what relaxations are 
possible. 

Partition has completely disorganised the jute 
industry. Jute, which is the raw material of 
this industry and around which is built the 
industrial prosperity of West Bengal, became, 
on I5th August 1947, a foreign commodity in 
major part. There is now a movement in India 
to increase its ovm. jute cultivation so as to make 
itself progressively self-sufficient in regard to 
this commodity. This, it is contended, can be 
done, first, by increasing acreage of jute culti- 
vation, and secondly, producing better seeds. 


1 
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The Jute Industry 


Vinces was approximately 10 million acres, a 
considerable portion of which could be utilised 
for immediate cultivation of jute by adopting a 
system of double-cropping. The West Bengal 
Government was the fii'st to take necessary 
action ; especially procuring seed. 

The Jute Committee decided to establish five re- 
search centres for investigation into the economies 
of jute growing in India. It resolved to close 
down its research station in Dacca and to open 
In India a most up-to-date and well-equipped 
central agricultural jute research institute. 


Average 

Yield 


WEST BENGAL 
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24-Paraganas 
Nadia (Portion) 
Murshidabad 
Burdwan . 
Birbhnm . 
Banloira . 
Midnapore . 
Hooghly . 
Howrah 

lur (portion) 


Jalpaiguri . . 
Darjeeling . . 

Malda (portion) . . 

Total 

Cooch-Behar 
Tripm’a State 
ASSAM (ex-Sylhet) 
Cachar (Plains) 
Goalpara . , 
'.:.'Kamrup 
Darrang 
Nowgong . . 

Sibsagar 

Xakhlmpur 

Garo Hills (Plains) 

Total 

BIHAE 

Champaran 

Muaaffarpur 

Bhagalpur 

Darbhanga 

Saharsa 

Purnea 

Santhal Parganas . . 

Total (in round fig.) 
ORISSA 
Cuttack 
Balasore 
Puri 

Total 

Indian Union 
Pakistan (East Bengal) 

Grand Total 


Area under Jute 
(in Acres) 

1940 

1946 

45.000 

60.000 
60,000 

9,000 

nil 

nil 

10.900 
35,000 
10,000- 

49.900 
74,700 

1,600 

43,334 

24,076 

32,816 

26,650 

3,240 

165 

200 

6,715 

19,065 

3,335 

20,798 

32,870 

1,270 

14,630 

399,434 

45.600 
18,000 

200 

110,000 

88,500 

26,700 

78.600 
1,200 
5,000 
5,600 

186,729 

26,825 

10,000 

*400 
58,000 
. 30,000 

14,900 
41,100 
1,100 
1,900 
5,100 

315,500 

2,478 

5,520 

11,736 

800 

nil 

261,000 

625 

161,500 

2,600 

3,880 

150 

740 

4,818 

132,000 

676 

282,200 

26,200 

1,720 

513 

144,900 

20,700 

2,100 

1,000 

28,433 

1,089,134 

3,264,816 

23,800 

552,764 J 

1,827,256 \ 

4,343,950 

1,880,010 li 


X040 


77,040 


78,450 


94,725 


14,785 


2-07 

2*54 

2-60 

2-4 

2*5 

2-3 

2-67 

2'3 


24,985 


78,540 


10,130 


02,396 


117,285 


6,000 


63.060 


50,367 

4,899 

2,704 


58,020 


1,411,810 


4,004,306 


5,416,115 


121,500 

180,000 

114.000 
24,000 

nil 

nil 

31,400 

112.000 

26,200 

136.400 
236,300 

4,950 

101.400 

1,087,150 

127,200 

42,600 


7,847 

12,880 

26,819 

1,333 

nil 

622,000 

1,146 

671,000 

56,766 

4,200 

1,034 

62,100 


12,650,850 
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, EXPORT QUOTA SYSTEM 

Tlie control over export of jute and jute goods 
was first introduced as part of economic warfare 
during 1942«“43. No quantitative restrictions 
were imposed at that tirpe as the only object 
then in view was to prevent these goods reaching 
the enemy. Later on, it was discovered, in 
view of the world shortage of this essential 
commodity, that these arrangements were not 
satisfactory from the point of view of the re- 
cipient allied countries. The control over 
distribution was therefore assumed in 1943 by 
the Combined Eaw Materials Board in Washing- 
ton and definite allocations were made to various 
countries in consultation with that Board. 
Exports were allowed within those destinational 
quotas on the basis of the “ first case, first 
served’" principle. This system continued. in 
force till June 1946. 

The war-time controls on jute trade were 
removed by the Government of India In October 
1946. However, it immediately imposed a new 
control system based on quantity and destina- 
tions, the aim being to achieve an equitable 
distribution of the jute products and raw material 
among regular customers, particularly to those 


from whom food was imported. This system 
was subjected to severe criticism by the business 
community on the ground that it affected free 
trade. The quota for 1947-48 was fixed at 
4,70,000 tons for raw jute, and 8,77,000 tons for 
manufacturers. There were 30 countries marked 
for export of raw jute and 85 countries for 
manufactures, the tJ.K. and the U.S.A. being 
given the first place. 

The jute year is from the 26th June to the 25th 
June ofthe following year. For purposes of admin- 
istration of jute export control, it is found conve- 
nient to divide the jute year into two half-yearly 
periods, namely, from the 26th June tothe26tb 
December, and from the 26th December to the 
25th June, and to distribute quotas on a half- 
yearly basis. The licensing procedure in vogue 
was to invite applications bi-monthly from 
intending exporters accompanied by evidence of 
sales and availability of freight. Licences 
were issued according to the quantities applied 
for and the quantities available for distribution 
on a pro rata basis. There was no restriction as 
regards the eligibility of applicants and the 
qualification prescribed was the ability of the 
applicant to the business. The system obtained 
upto the end of the jute year 1946-47. 


The following table indicates the position of export of Jute in a number of years 


' 

Year 

i 

II ■ 

1 ' 

g ' 

■ ffc 

cS 

1 fd 

Total 

Export Trade. 

Percentage of 

Raw’ Jute 
to Total 
Export 
Trade 

1 

Manufactu- 
res to Total 
Export 
Trade 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. j 

/o 

% 

1938-39 

26,21,96,737 

13,35,14,680 

163,77,36,883 

8-20 

16*11 

1948-44 

49,47,18,495 

8,32,91,039 i 

199,87,98,131 

4*16 

24*7 

1944-45 .. 

60,42,51,752 

7,50,01,446 

211,05,10,580 

3*07 

28-6 

1945-46 

59,52,99,817 

15,83,69,185 

240,38,83,119 

6'17 

24-7 

1-4-46 to 31-12-46 .. 

47,86,06,926 

12,69,53,740 

, 207,54,07,609 

6-11 

23 06 


NEW SYSTEM 

Objections were however raised to this system 
on the grounds that — 

(a) those firms which received information 
regarding the destinational quotas or 
which had large funds and connections 
abroad were in a position to secure 
larger quotas ; 

(b) wide powers w®re delegated to the local 
, offllcials at Calcutta which were being 
y - misused; 

(c) the pm raia system held up aHoeations 
. , V and impeded the smooth flow of trade ; 

' ' „ 

(d> quotas were getting into the wrong hands 

. and wwe Mn® hwod in itroets. 


In 1947, therefore, Mr. Chundrigar, the then 
Commerce Minister, decided that exports 
should be allowed on the basis of the Bstabhshed 
Shippers principle according to which 90% of 
the quotas were reserved for established shippers 
and allotments were made on the basis of the 
percentage share of their exports in the year 
selected by them. They were given the 
option of selecting*^ any basic year 
in the ten years ending 25th June 1940 in the 
case of raw jute and 31st December 1940 in the 
case of jute goods. The balance ^iz., 10 % of the 
quota, was reserved for newcomers for which 
applications were invited at the beginning of 
the jute year. This system was brought into 
force on the 26th June 1947. The first half- 
yearly quotas for the established shippers (i.e., 
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45% of the total) and the new comers* quotas Commerce and provisional quotas were allowed 
for the entire year (ie. 10%) have already been on a pro raM basis on the basis of firm orders 
distributed, produced by the applicants They were informed 

This system came in for much .adverse^tiolsm “ *'f 
both in the Legislature and in the Press as 15 davs of thp isdup wicmn 

introducing an entirely new feature into the Jute ^ 

trade which had not existed even in the war Instraotions were also issued to the Deniitv 
years and as favoxmng mostly non-Indian Chief Controller of Exports, Calcutta to^the 
firmsinlargenambershadactu^y started doing effect that he should ensure that the letes 
substantial bufm^s only m 19.18 and m the credit were (1) from the same parties Uo rtacod 

bognming of 1947, Even dui'ing this period, the orders oricinallv and 12^ in thpir 
since these firms had only Just started business Tliose who weTe unable to produce the leS of 
they could not achieve much though they showed credit in their own names from foreign lta4?s 
considerable improvement during the latter ^uld have their quotas canoeUed aid woiUd 

further be debarred from applying for the next 
The Government of West Bengal, which came shipping period. 


Into office on partition, also ''pointed out the 
undesirable state of affairs that had arisen as a 
result of the introduction of the Established 
Shippers princii>le and statistics furnished by 
them are Illuminating, 


CRITICISM 


European 


Shipments Jan,- June 1947 

firms. 

firms. 

(under the old system.) 

50% 

50% 

SMpments Jiily-October 1947 
(under the Established Ship- 
pers Scheme.) 

70% 

30% 


Thus, whatever may have been the merits of the 
Established Shippers’ Scheme, it certainly cana- 
lised under Government auspices, a larger 
proportion of the trade in the hands of 
non-Indians. 

As regards the Eew-Comers Scheme, since 
allotments were made on the basis of the orders 
produced by them before the Chief Controller 
of Exports and not on their ability to do business, 
a very large number of undesirable persons got 
licences which they openly advertised for sale in 
the press and in the bazaar. 


:ieQ Dy xhe new procedure also came in for a spate 
of criticism, which may briefly be summarised 
Indian as follows: — 
firms. , ^ 

— — (a) The new procedure would autonmticaliv 

lead to blade marketing as new comers 
50% in th® trade would not be able to ship the 

goods against their quotas, but would 
sell their quotas to established shippers 
insufficient quotas and that establi- 
30% shed shippers would also be seriously 

embarrassed as they would not be able 
of the to meet the demands of their regular 

cana- customers abroad, 

larger 

ds of (b) nearly half the quotas have been granted 
to new-comers, i.e, firms which were not 
in the trade in the past and that most of 
since these new comers are firms in Bombay 

orders Madras and other places which have no 

troller connection with the Jute trade : 

Biness, 

ns got (c) another result of the new procedure 
sale in would be that foreign countriesr would 

not be able to get the goods %. time 
as new comers would not be able to 
lejute''" utilise their quotas. Mr. M. P. Birla 

ippers pointed out that exports in January 

: 1947 were 26% below the average of the 

|10%) past six months and that local stocks 

ques- are increasing : and 


As stated above, 46% of the quotas of the jute' utilise their quotas. Mr. M. P Bivla 
ye^ 1947-48 were allotted to estaWished shippers pointed out that exports in January 

during the half year ended 25th December 1947 were 26% below the average of th^ 

and the entire quota for the new comers (10%) past six months and that local stocks 

was subsequently distributed. When the ques- are increasing : and 

tion of allotting the balance of 46% quota came 

up for consideration, it was decided, after careful (d) even though applications were invifM 
consideration, to abandon the Established for the January to Eebruary period 

Shippers Scheme and to revert to the pro rata quotas had been granted to countries lika 

system with a view to securing for Indian Australia, Canada and U.S.A. for tbfi 

exporters as large a share of the trade as possible. entire six-monthly period ending JnSfi 

It was recognised, however, that there were 1948. Consequently those firms wS 

^awbacks to tins arrangement, but it was felt ^shed to apply for the March-Jimp 

that the advantages were more than likely to period would now have no chance of 

outweigh the disadvantages and that the draw- doing so. ^ 

backs could be obviated by more careful attention 

being paid to the placing of orders and the enter- In answer to the above, under the new arranffe- 
ing into firm contracts. It was felt that a pro ments provisional quotas were allotted bv the 
allpcation supported by proof of confirmed Government of India strictly on tlie basis of 
sale and letters of credit would materially assist firm orders and allottees were informed that their 
in avoiding the evils which had crept into the provisional quotas would be confirmed only on 
old system. To speed up exports a time limit their producing within 15 days the necessary 
of a fortmght was fixed for quota holders to letters of credit in their own names. In the 
produce letters of credit after the quotas had opinion of the Commerce Ministry, this sten 
been provisionally allotted on the pro rcUa basis, should prevent the sale of quotas and should 
In accordance with this decision, appHcations allow a bona Me trader to secure his businew 
for quotas were somtteised by the Ministry of without having to resort to the black market 
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As rcsiyrds the criticism that Calcutta had 
faxed hadlv io the allocation of these quotas, the 
Deputy Chief Controller of Exports stated that 
Calcutta firms had got for the U.K. 12,000 tons 
against G,S00 tons allotted to non-Calcutta 
firms. For U.S.A. they had got 1,43,000 tons 
against 4r), 419 tons allotted to non-Calcutta 
firms. It sliould be remembered in this connec- 
tion that out of the quaatitie.*? which had gone to 
non-Calcutta firms, a good proportion must have 
gone to established shippers in Bombay who had 
done jute business even in pre-war years. It 
should also be remembered that the allocations 
to non-Calcutta firms were not final and that it 
was unlikely that all of them would be able to 
produce letters of credit In respect of the quotas 
issued to them in which event they would not 
be eligible for licences. 

In the G-overnment’s view, misgivings that 
foreign countries would not be able to get their 
goods seemed unwarranted, A certain amount 
of delay had, of necessity, occured due to the 
time taken in the issue of the quota slips, hut 
this was unavoidable having regard to the fact 
that a switch over was made' to the old arrange- 
ment and that a very large number of applica- 
tions were received and had to he carefhlly scruti- 
nised. This temporary hold-up in the despatch 
of goods to over-seas destinations, the Govern- 
ment felt, would disappear and should cause no 
anxiety either to India or to the overseas buyers. 

It was also argued that the pro rata scheme 
has shaken the confidence of overseas consumers 
in regard tb the ability of Indian Industry to 
meet world demands and that solution to the 
problem lies in the abandonment of the system 
of quota controls. The Government emphati- 
cally refuted this, asserting that nothing could 
be farther from the truth so far as the first part 
of the argument was concerned, the vociferous 
nature of the representations made being undou- 
btedly from vested interests who had lost some 
of their market as a result of the abandonment 
of the Established Shippers principle. So far 
as quota control is concerned, it is necessary in 
the ease of jute and jute goods wiicrethe quantum 
of goods available for distribution is far from 
sufficient to meet the world demand. Such 
control is also inevitable if (a) directional trade to 
the hard currency areas Is to be conducted, (b) 
jute goods are to bo prevented from reaching 
South Africa and (c) bargains for foodgrains 
are to be effectively negoiiated. 

Indian Central Jute Committee— A 
Central Jute Committee is in being, constituted 
by the Government of India with 27 
members... Eepresentation is found in the 
Committee for trade and agricultural interests 
and for the Provincial Governments most 
ooucemed, namely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 

The formation of the Committee is the result 
of a Tecommendation made by the Eoyal 
Commission on Agriculture. 

The functions of the Committee include 
agrieuitural, technological and economic research; 
the improvement of crop forecasting, of pro- 
duction, of testing, and of distribution of im- 
proved seeds; enquiries and recommendations 
rtdaiang to banking and transport facilities and 
teaniqjort route# : improvement of marketing 
In the Interests of the jut© Industry ; and collec- 
tion and distribution of all relevant information 
Oniwi w., , : 


The Committee will also advise the local 
Governments concerned on any points wi^a 
its prescribed functions which may be referred 
to it. 

A decision to change the constitution of the 
Indian Central Jute Committee, consequent on 
the partition of India into two Dominions, was 
taken at the Committee’s annual meeting held 
on 10th December, 1947. The committee 
decided to exclude those members, who were 
representing the interest of jute growers in the 
areas, which lay in the Dominion of PaMstan. 
As provided by the Government of the Indian 
Union, it was decided to terminate the activities 
of the Committee outside the Dominion of India. 
Representation of communal organisations in 
the committee was also terminated. 

The Offices of the Committee are situated in 
Calcutta. 

Agricultural Research — The Jute Agricul- 
tural Research Laboratories are situated at 
Dacca and are working on (1) the improvement 
of the plant, both In regard to quality and yield 
<2) the lmpr<^ement in the methods of jute- 
growing, (3) the reduction of loss caused by 
diseases and insects, and (4) the improvements 
In the methods of retting. These aspects of 
research are being tackled in five sections eir., 
Botany. Agronomy, Mycology, Entomology and 
Chemistry. 

In the field of genetics considerable progress 
has been made, the mode of inheritance of 
branching habit, pigmentation pattenis and 
other important characters have been worked 
out. 

Tecimological Reaeardh — The .work under-- 
taken at the Technological Research 
Laboratories of the Committee at Tollygunj, 
Calcutta, includes the spinning of samples of 
fibre obtained in agricultural experiments 
(breeding, mamirial trials, etc.) and reporting 
on their quality as indicated by the results 
obtained. The spinning teats are carried out 
at a standard temperature and humidity and a 
special technique has been worked out to give 
good results with as little as 12 lb. of fibre. 

Work of fundamental importance includes the 
investigation of the relations that may exist; 
between spinning quality and measurable 
chemical or physical characters of the fibre. 

In this considerable progress has been made. 

Problems dealt with, which are of direct 
interest to the mill, comprise the effect of twist 1 
on yarn strength, the improvement of jute bags 
for storing commodities such as sugar and 
cement in damp atmospheres and the spinning 
of flax and other fibres on jute machinery, either 
alone or blended with jute. 

Marlt«tiiig‘--*Duiing 1938 . and part of 
the Marketing'Section carried out a comprehen- . p 
sive enquiry into the conditions governing the i 
marketing and transport of jute in the principal , 
jute growing districts of East and West Bengal,' 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa and the United Provinces. 
The data, thus collected, were published in two 
reports entitled, “Report on the Marketing and* 
Transport of Jute in India” <1940) and “Report s 
on tne Marketing of Jute and Jute Products” 
(1941), The former embodies the results of the ' 


Ip 


eaqQiry relafelng to the marketing and taraasnort 
as inland buainess is concerned 
wMe tte iatter embodies that relating to the 
laannfaoturing industry. 
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substitutes and of new uses 
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Besides research work on the eeonornicTof 
a«vS^v * volume of information on various 
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Publidty— A monthly journal, known as 
the Committee Bulletin, 

w iOfl i subscription of which is Ks. 6-8 
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figures of production, consumption 
I exports of jut© and 

s-Isu information re- 
Sfg, , prices and utilisation XjJte 
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^ SS?5*« import restrictions imposed* ok 
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T he Hoii-ferroiu^ Industry in the suh- 
continent is comparatively of recent 
origin, and most of the development has 
taken place during the present decade. The 
"Whole Non-ferrous Industry^ of the pre-partition 
India is located in the Union of India, and at 
present there is practically no Non-ferrous 
. laduBtry in Pakistan. ■ 

The last war gave a great fillip to the Non- 
ferrous Industry. India was one of the principal 
bases of supply for the Allied armies, Foreign 
supplies of non-ferrous metals and manufactures, 
on which India was dependent till then, were 
imictically cut off', bub at the same time a large 
and urgent war demand for non-ferrous metals 
and semi-manufactures for the various Defence 
sei-vdces had to be met someho'w. This critical 
situation called for special effort and led to the 
establishment of a large and w^ diversified 
Non-ferrous Industry. 

The Non-ferrous Industry has now been 
recognised by the Government of India as one 
of the basic Industries of the country for "whose 
development, Government is willing to give 
financial and other assistance which may "be 
necessary according to the statement of Govern- 
ment’s Industrial Policy made by Sir ArdesMr 
Dalai in March, 1945. When the TarijOf Board 
was appointed by the Government of India in 
November 1945, the Non-ferrous Industry 
was the first on the list of industries, which were 
referred to the Tariff Board for enquiry. 

STRUCTURE 

The Non-ferrous Industry falls under three 
distinct and well-defined stages : 

1) Production of virgin metals from ores 
wMcb covers mining of ores, and smelting and 
refining of metals from, ore ; 2) Refining of 
scrap and recovery of metals from scrap ; 3) 
Processing of metals and production of what are 
called semi-manufactures of metals. This 
last falls under four main categories, which ' 
are as follows : (a) Sheets, strips and foils of ! 
copper, brass, aluminium, lead, 2inc, etc. ; 1 

(b) Rods, tubes, and other sections of copper, ! 
brass, aluminium, lead, etc. ; (c) Gables and , 
wires of copper, brass, aluminium, lead, etc.; 
(d) Alloys and castings of all kinds including 
bearing metals, anti-friction metals, type metals 
and solders, etc. 

The actual structure of Non-ferrous ’'Industry 
in each country depends on a variety of 
circumstances prevailing in that country. The 
production of virgin meials in a country largely 
depends on the mineral resources of that country. 
But most of the Mghly industrialised countries 
have developed smelting and production of 
virgin metals from imported ores and ore 
concentrates. For instance, before the War 
the entire zinc ore produced in Burma lyas sent ' 
to Belgium in the form of concentrates contain- ; 
tog 50% zinc. Practically all the production i 
of virgin metals in XT. K„ Germany, Japan and 
Belginm was from imported ores and ore 
, concentrates. In 1938-39 the United Kingdom 
Imported 3,02,000 tons of Bauxite otb, 1,78,000 
tmn of zinc ore, 54,000 tons of tin ore, and 
34,000 tons of copper ore and ooncentratea. 


The refining of scrap and the production of 
semi-manufactures is largely dependent on the 
degree of industrialisation reached in the country. 
The use of non-ferrous semi-manufactures like 
sheets, rods, tubes, wires and alloys is essential 
in such basic industries as transport, electrical 
and chemicai industry. The highly indus- 
trialised countries are the largest consumere 
of non-ferrous manufactmes, and consequently 
the production of semi-manufactures and refin- 
ing of scrap is developed most in such countries, 
irrespective of the virgin metals’ production 
in those countries. The less advanced industrial 
countries, wdio are i.)rodiicers of virgin metals 
are exporting most of their production to 
countries like U. K., U.S.A., Germany and 
Belgium, which are utilising them for semi- 
manufactures. 

The United Kingdom produces 15,00,000 
tons of non-ferrous semi-manufactures, for 
which she imports nearly 10,00,000 tons of non- 
ferrous metals on an average, and utilises about 
5,00,000 tons of metals produced in the country 
from imported ores and concentrates and by 
recovery from scrap. It will thus be seen that 
the development of the Non-ferrous Industry 
is not primarily dependent on the availability 
of non-ferrous metals in the country itself. 

INDIA’S RESOURCES 

According to Dr. D. N. Wadia, Mineral; 
Adviser to the Government of India, mineral 
resources of India for aiuminium, copper and 
antimony are sufficient to meet our present 
and future requirements. As regards lead, 
zinc and tin, our resources are not likely to 
be sufficient and imports will bo required to 
meet the deficiency in these metals. And 
about the rest of the other non-ferrous metals, 
our mineral resources are negligible. The 
position regarding these metals is briefly 
described below : 

r(a) .Mumimum. Ores 'India „■ is, , rich;, la . . 
deposits of high grade Bauxite which are 
estimated at 250 million tons. These are 
generally located in Jubbuipore and Balaghat 
Districts of C. P., Belgaum, Kolhapui*, Tliana 
and Khaira Districts in Bombay; Ranchi 
Plateau in Bihar ; and Shevaroy Hills in Salem. 

(5) Copper Ores:— Copper pyrites is the 
principal ore of copper. The deposits of copper 
pyrites in India are in Singhbirm and Baragunda 
In Bihar ; Khetri mines in Jaipur State ; Sikkim 
State, Mysore State and in Salem District. 
Although only Singbhum deposits are worked 
at present, the copper belts of Sikkim and 
Khetri seem to foe very promising. 

(c) Lead Ores : — ^The Lead ores are known 
to occur at a number of places in India. Special 
mention may be made, however, of lead deposits 
in Jaipur State, and in Eawar Mines in Udaipur 
State, where lead is found in association with 
zinc; in Chhota Udaipur State in Gujrat and 
in Hazaribagh in Bihar. 

(d) Antimony Ores ; — ^Antimony ore deposits 
have been found at the Shigree. Glacier in 
Lahaul, Kangra District, Bast Punjab, and 
at Shagor in Chitral State (Pakistan). 
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P since 1939 
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agoylng capacity In the country may befat a nnlfom price. Ilnminlom i« aHowefi 

estimated at about 20,000 to 25,000 tons per to be Imported only through the Pool Agents, 
animm. The 4 Pool Agents at presrat arc Messts. 

jleewanlal (1029) Ltd., (2) Messrs, Wolwr* 
TARIFF BOARD ENQIHRY hampton Works Lid., (15) Stessrs. Aluminium 

The Indian Tarilf Board has made a detailed Messrs, 

enquiry into the Aluminium Industry and also Brcdhen! Ltd.. 

the Kon-ferrons Seini-rnanufactiiring Industry. 

The Tariff Board has submitted its report and IMPORTS 

A study of tho import flgm™ of non-ferrous 
Dion to ttii6S6 iHclnstricBj lint tlic fintil orcloiB of imistiils uiul 

indk*a<hmoniHM)rom-;viMuddrh hasb^^^^^ made 
these recommendations. In India rpgarding tlie developiufuit of various 

In the case of various serai-manufacturoB n^^'niioned nboye. 

like sheets, rods, tubes and alloys, considerable Ifj®" 

Sv“oof'dJroS‘T.Urt"of^Sppef thc‘lml4'^ 

ana oiass sciap, during the quinquennial 10:Ln-3d to 193P-40. 

Ab regards aluminium, adequate protection During the i,var years the imports were very 
to Indigenous iirodnction was gronted through much restricted due to various factors and 
the working of a Pool arrangement which was the imports of metals constituted about 76% 
introduced during the war. Under this arrange- of tiie total imports. .'During 1045-46 there 
ment the indigenous production was paid a was a great nisli of imports of sheets and other 
price which w^as determined every year after semi-manufactures Just after the end of the 
examining the coat of production. As the war; but subsequently the predominance of 
price of indigenous production was higher than imports of metals has reasserted itself and 
that of imported aluminium, the cost of during the first 0 months of 1946, the Imports 
indigenous aluminium and of imported of metals constituted nearly 65% of the total 
aluminium were pooled together, and aluminium imports. The detailed import figures are 
was Issued to all the consumers in the country [ given below 

IMPORTS OF NON-FERROm METALS Ak MANliFACTUBES 


1 Average 

Average 

.Average 


1946 (April 

Annual 

Annual 

A'nmml 


1030-31 

1935-36 

1940-41 

1045-46. 

to Decern- 

1 to 

to 

to 

(Tons) 

bar). 

: 1931-35. 

1939-40. 

1944-45. 

(Tons) 

, (Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

1 




.. -.METALS: 

Aluminium 

14 

7 

213 

3,078 

0,690 


Brass 

671 

700 

21. 

3,854 

11,884 


:; :; ;: 

.. 829 

2,630 

4,347 

5,498 

8,837 


214 

4,8.56 

.5,9.57 

7,428 

4,119 


Tin 

2,437 

2,877 

1,4,52 

140 

423 


Zinc 

12,771 

22,547 

9,538 

8,255 

36,807 


Totals . . 

10,036 

83,623 

21,5.28 . . 

26,263 

68,600 


MANUFACTURES ; 
Aluviiitium 

Sheets & Circles . . 

2,504 

2,345 

231 

2,160 

1,851 


Other sorts 

324 

432 

165 

179 

987 


Brass 

Sheets 

21,016 

12,594 

356 

6,114 

9,843 


Rods, Tubes <fe Pipes 

802 

1,123 

692 

1,264 

1,082 


Other sorts 

1,C8S 

1,896 

994 

1.368 

9,494 


Copper 

Sheets 

11,578 

6,581 

625 

2,102 

5,895 

psi 

Bods, Tubes & Pipes 

1,959 

772 

3,754 

918' 

2,850 

208 


Other sorts 

1,801 

1,570 

4,327 

9,252 


Lead 

' ■ Sh6®ts 

636 

611 

4.58 

383 

77 


Rods, Tubes & Pipes 

388 

545 

271 

28 

15 

Illilss 

\ ' Other sorts 

264 

218 

342 

14,323 

283 

I 

> 2fiwo 

i Sheets 1 . . ’ * . • , 

1,546 

1,171 

650 

1,488 

910 

it 

Other sorts .. , 

14 

75 

61 

120 

610 


Totals .. , 

48,491 

33,106 

7,329 

36,811 

40,307 
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FUTURE DE¥ELOPMENT 

CoBslderaWc progress lias already been made 
la the production of seiui-manufactTires like 
skocts, rods, tubes and wires, and the new 
devfJojanent schemes which are well nnder 
progress, particularly regarding the manufac- 
ture of sliects, which is the largest item of non- 
fmous manufactures required" in the country, 
e/ill make the country more or less seif-suffioient 
In respect of practically all the requirements 
of Benil-mamifactures of non-ferrous metals. 

As regards production of virgin metals very 
liltle progress ijas been achieved so far in spite 
of the fact that there arc deposits of important 
non-ferrous metals like copper and lead found 
all over the country. Careful 3 >lai)mng will 

1)0 necessary for developing production of metals 
in the country, if any is to be achieved. 

Any such planning inust take into consideration 
the following important factors 


4) As long as India’s production of 

virgin metals is not sufficient to meet all possible 
requirements of Defence, industrial and civil 
needs, it is essential that Government should 
also maintain a stock pile of important metals 
like tin, copper, lead, aluminium, nickel and 
zinc. At present, most of the industrially 
advanced countries are maintaining large and 
regular stock piles of such metals which have 
been considered essential both from strategic 
and economic point of view. In the absence 
of such stock piles, there is the greatest danger 
of the non-ferrous manufacturing industry and 
the industrial and economic life of the country 
being dislocated by a sudden cutting off of 
foreigm supplies, imfess the country has sufficient 
reserves of such metals. 


1) The development of mirung industry is 
full of great risks and private capital and 
enterprise is not readily forthcoming under 
the present circumstances for tiie development 
of non-ferrous mining unless some special 
assistance is granted by the Government, The 
development of miffing requires very large 
capital, unlike the seim-manufa<during industry 
which can be started in relatively small units 
by private capitalists largely with their own 
private resources. In order to start big com- 
panies with large capital from the public for 
ffnaucing such mining concerns, it would be 
essential to liave some ilnandal contribution 
and assistance from tiio Government, in the form 
of subscription of share capital, sharing a portion 
of expenses for j, prospecting w'ork, and even 
guaranteeing a certain minimum return on the 
capital, in order to insj[)ire conddence in the 
investing public and induce them to put Jn 
their capital in such ventures. 

2) It is also essential that Government 
should clearly recognise and declare the whole 
non-ferrous industry, including the semi- 
manufacturing brand) of the" non-ferrous 
industry as a basic industry, wdiich should be 
assiircd the grant of an adequate x^rotectioa and 
ftH reasonable hnancial assistance W'hich may 
be necessary for its proper development, 

3) There is a great need for a thorough 
investigation of India’s iffinerul resom'ces, as 
tito work done so far is mostly of a superficial 
nature. Ciovernment should undertake in- 
tensive mineral _siirveys and prospecting work 
for these metals in selected cases as was done for 
prospecting zinc in tlie Zavoar mines. 


TARIFF POLICY 

The Government of India, in their Eesolution 
dated 11th June 1948, accepted the following 
principal recommendationH of the Tarifi' Board 
on the Non-ferrous Industry. ' 

Copper un wrought, copper scrap, lead ingots, 
lead scrap, zinc ingots, slabs, blocks or bars and 
zinc scrap should continue to be free of import 
duty. The present duty on tin, tin scrap and 
tin plate scrap, nickel and nickel scrap, cobalt, 
chromium, tungsten, magnesium, muzak and 
scrap of all other non-ferrous metals and alloys 
should be removed. 

A protective duty, to remain effective till 
Mcarch 31, 1950, should be levied on brass ingots 
at 10 per cent ad valorem ; on zinc sheets and 
lead sheets at 20 per cent ad valorem; on yellow 
metal alloys other than brass, tin solder, other 
white metal alloys, type metal, nickel alloy, 
brass sheets, manufactui’cd goods such as steam 
and sanitary fittings tubes, pipes and sections 
of brass and cables, A.O.S.ll. (Aluminium con- 
ductors steel reinforced) at SO per -cent 
ad valorem ; on copper sheets and pipes and tubes 
of copper at 24 per cent ad valorem (British 
manufacture) and 36 per cent ad valorem (non- 
British manufacture) on copper rods other than 
electrolytic copper rods at 36 per cent ad valorem 
(British manufacture) and 46 per cent ad valore7rb 
(non-British manufficturc) and rods at 35 per 
cent ad valorem and on electrolytic copper rods 
at 20 per cent ad valorem (British manufacture) 
and 30 per cent ad valorem (Non-British manu- 
facture). 

WOFXD PRODUCTION 
The following tables give figures of production 
in the 6 largest producing countries of the 
world for copper, alutninium, zinc and lead 
which are the most important of the non-ferrous 
metals. 


COPPjBM 
(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Name of Country 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Canada 

Rhodesia 

Belgian Congo 

Russia 

Japan 

1,079,000 

283.000 

292.000 

164.000 

125.000 
' 116,000 

1,190,000 ■ 
281,000 

258.000 

179.000 

140.000 

126.000 

1,301,000 

269.000 

280.000 
183,000" 
160,000 
130,000 

1,338,000 
, 256,000 

277.000 

173.000 

180.000 
135,000 

1,213,000 

247.000 

246.000 

182.000 

190.000 

140.000 

945.000 

219.000 

216.000 
177,000 

TOTAL WORLD OGTPirTj 

2,663,000 

2,880,000 

3,125,000 

8,184,000 

i 3,006,000 

2,198,000 
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AIVMISIVM 

(Jn tonK of 2,000 lOs.) 


Name of country 

- 1940 

1941 

1942 

1013 

' 1944 

1945 

OemiaBy 

205,000 

223,000 

254,090 

242,000 

230,000 

, . 

I/. S. A. 

■■ 187,000 

280,000 

472,000 

884,000 

704,000 

469,000 

Canacla . . ... 

99,000 

104,000 

308,000 

450,000 

419,000 

195,000 

Kii&sba .. 

65,000 

60,000 

40,000 

60,000 

■■■■ 


b'raiiee 

62,000 

62,000 

45,000 

46,000 

20,000 

38,000 

Japan .. , .. 

40,000 

72,000 

85,000 

130,000 

100,000 


TOTAL WOULD OUTPUT. 

707,000 

i 

1,115,000 

1,477,000 

1,965,000 

1,651,000 

734,000 


LEAD 

(In tons of 2,000 ibs,) 


Kamo of country 

1040 

1941 

1942 

1943 

. 1944 

1945 


530,000 

568,000 

582,000 

511,000 

497,000 

478,000 

Australia 

268,000 

288,000 

272,000 

215,000 

175,000 

177,000 

Canada' . , . 

221J400 

229,000 

244,0ts0 

224,000 

144,000 

163,000 

Germany . . 

193,000 

3 90,000 

164,0f)0 

186,000 

180,000 


..B.uma .. ... 

89,000 

82,000 

! . 19,000 

5,000 



Bussia , , , ... ... 

80,000 

90,000 

: ■ 100,000 

110,000 

no, 000 


TOTAL WOBLI) OUTPUT. 

' 1,700,000 

1 ■ ' . " 

1,812,000 

1,889,000 

1,575,000 

1,410,000 

i' ' 1 

1,175,000 


■ ZIFO . 

(Iii tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Kame of country 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


876,000 

822,000 

802,000 

942,000 

869,000 

765,000 

Germany 

350,000 

850,000 

346,000 

344,000 

330,000 


Canada 

186,000 

214,000 

216,000 

207,000 

168,000 

184,000 

Boknd .. 

120,000 

121,000 , 

125,000 ' 

125,000 

100,000 


Australia \ \ . 

81,000 

83,000 

86,000 

80,000 

88,000 

99,000 

Voiwaagaoni . „ 

86,000 

76,000 

80,000 

78,000 

81,000 

69,000 

Toyu. wbiUuD buTibf . 

1,645,000 

,X,894,000 : 

1,947,000 


1,758,000 




Szg 

The Opium Industry 

fralt of the TTirmimr capsulo orlhas filifrhf.itr produetion, 


iraitofthe j)opj>y. Bioa^ver 4;.iS 
It ita sden^c 


i' Acres Grown'' Prodootlon 

I pa€&mg. It is ready for -. 200,672 si m 

I •• lii 

I diarrhoea, piles md ^«l?r 

fiimrders. Wis Sm i, ." ^^>870 

SSSE|i"?^f 

l»othniiBda 2 cfbMv dangerous to pi 8-10 .*; *’ ** 18,858 Cwts. 

a physical and .. " *' r’^nS ” 

losing ail .. “ •* J»opo Chests 

becomes a - . .‘ “ '* H?- » 

thcMTOrld arc indcif The opium dens 1 1^83 .. ., *’ ” » 

and crime. For their vice 1 1^84 .. *’ *’ ’* pl62 ,, 

' the sTle^and •• •*.’ ’* ” » 

under Dangerous TWrro, of opium 1836^36 '* *• ^64 

midt train“togTln?,!!i°^ .■.■ ■■ •• ” 

I organs have been ^frr, ^^ttrnational control t I' 

Advisory Board Pp^rmT'-, the Opium! i 1^8 lbs. 

Board, ind S Control oC I P‘ == 82 2/7 lbs. 

the last During ^ * 2 lb.i 

was decided that it 1920-21 * * • * 801 lakhs 

: be hroufiht ®®“troI 1935-36 “ •' » 183 „ 

;•: ;•; ;;J| ;; 

wo^ how 

loop tons/ And thonfh“S^?/'® “‘hnated atIpuiToses hS “Pi™ for medS 

-&”ISf?'““rrtsF :■ la“^ *tF“- 

except for t’orbiddcm ii Jndi^^ . snnn ^I'O , 

Company ^ 8*7 ! 

of the . : 5 87? 2^-8 ” 

unsuccessfully fouvhf ftt to China which i ^88 , K^^iac 25*4 

of the country to . • 24a ’ 

asserted itself anrl-!? world ouininn 1 1^88 ^’?q7 *' 25-3 

in 1907 to suppress arrived atf *• ”* 24*6 ** 

The opium fSrf at Ssl? " 32*5 

1908andexpSts tof4in?^^f ^*' - 

li tee^lSSSSl 

SfsSHf 

leverage connmnption i 


9,609 „ ’ 

6,500 Chests 
4,792 ,, 

3,583 ,; 

1,162 , 
2,823 „ 

664 

257 ! 


1 giest « 140 ibs. 

1 p* == 82 2/7 Ibs. 
1 Seer « 2 lb.l 


Excise Opium 

J,797 Mds. 
8,128 ,, 
6,403 
6,000 ' 
5,859 ;; 
6,873 , 

^590 
5,882 , 

5,384 
5,393 „ 

3,347 . 


Medical 
^ Opium 
Mds. 
27*6 „ 
21*0 
28*7 , 
24*3 ;; 
25*4 
24*1 
26*3 ;; 
24*6 „ 
32*5 !. 
32*9 : 


■ 
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IV, I' ^ fin r.n avcra."c 200 {.ons per aismim in the 
jiorade 1300-10.'" 

1'he pAitpy j<; grown in T^.P, and in 

i-'-ntio ol t0e‘5i-;ifw fa Central India, Eajpiitana 
and fiwahor. Tfii-i opiiroi h bought by the 
OoverJiounl of inclia at the fixed rate of Es. 9 
a and info three hinds of opinrn at 

the fa dory In Gha^^irHir— 1. xjrovisioa opiiini 
C7l® opiuiii) for export, 2. cxeise opium (90® 
inthnn; gold to Frovineiai Coveriimeuts for local 
f'uiisumption, ami S, medical opiiiin (87’ ii® 
fur tiHi 3I«.‘dleal llepartineiifc in India 
and Paldgtan and for export to London for sale 
to cludiii-ts. The exports are made to Aden, 
Jfnriiia, ,\ej>al, Zanaibar and »o on by agreement 
with their rosin'ctivo Governments, d'he price 
of the opium sold to the Provinces is Es, 18 
ptr «t;or and of the opium exported is 120 to 
^240 per cut. 

Apart from the iiiedical needs of the Indian 
sub-continent wiiicli amount to about 25 ewts., 
and of the exports for medical purposes to the 
U.K., which amount to 15 to 25 tons annually, 
some opium is also used to tnanufarjture mor- 
phine and codeine in India. In 194:3 the. 
Government Alkaloid Works at Gazipur produced ' 


2,000 lbs. morphine and 424 lbs. codeine with 
their s{yt«. TiiC (Sovonmienfe of India Panel 
on line chemicals (before partition) estimated a 
target production of 3,900 ibs. ami 1,500 ibs. 
of morjdiine and codeine salts respectively for 

1940, The requisite opium needs for ‘ this 
purpose were estimated to be in the neighbour- 
hood of 50 tons. In the future, however, the 
Oovernraenfe of India is expected to limit tiu‘. 
production of opium to tiie medical and scienthlc 
requirements ol India and for exports according 
to international agreements. 

On the whole though the net revenues of the 
Government of India from opium traffic hav«‘ 
pro,gressively diminished the expenditure o!i 
opium consumed in the Indian HUb-enn Hue at 
still amounts to about iis. 2 to :i «.*roroH per 
annum. Whatever may have been the polii*.y 
in the past it la vitally necessary to staru]) ou't 
nridiction to the noxious drug. Assam led the 
way when it introduced prombiHoa in March 

1941. The loss of Provincial, excise revenue 
may be as high as 3 crores (duties vary from 
Es. 51 to Bs. 140 per seer) but it will he amj)Iy 
compen,'5at0d by higher national health and 
morale. 


The Paper Industry 


P APEE-MAKTNC5 in the sub-continent is of 
some antiquity. The manufacture by 
hand practised from quite early 

times. The first paper-making machine in 
India was erected and operated by a famous 
mlsaionary, I^r. William Carey, over a cen- 
tury ago at Seramnore on the Hooghly Elver 
near Calcutta, but the eatablishment of paper 
making as & modern industry may be said to 
date from 1867. In that year the Eoyal Paper 
mill was established at Bally, only a few miles 
away, using in the first instance Er. Carey's 
original plant and machinery. About 16 
years later the Upper India Couper Paper Mill 
at Lucknow and the Tita.ghur Paper Mills at 
lltaghur, near Calcutta, were started. Other 
mills at Eaneogunge and Kankinara, in the 
Bengal area and other Provinces soon foliov/ed. 
Pro&ctlon then increased so that by about 1900 
it amounted to approximately 20,000 tons a 
year. 

Today the quality of paper produced In 
tlie aub-continent is accepted as equal to that 
of most imported paper of the same class, and 
the range of qualities has been extended to 
include coloured banks and bounds, tub-sized 
rag papers, embossed covers and writings, 
suder-calendered tinted printings, and imitation 
art Attd craH, 

law ita early days the 

Indian Industry ooniidared the manufacture of 
MA ctai white lAper rather beyond its capacity, 
iliis WM to some extent due to ita depen- 
d«a« upon ragi and waste paper M its raw 


material. But this crude practice of Uaing rags 
and waste paper was soon to change. Boutiedge 
In ISOO proved the virtues of esparto — a semi- ; 
tropical grass-— and in 1875 and 1879 reported 
upon the possibilities of Indian bamboo wdiich 
served to draw attention to other Indian fibres. 
There are only incomplete records of the early 
experiments with Indian fibres, but it is known 
that two mills made use of Moosj (Saecharuni 
Iloonja) and Sabai (Ischmmmn AngustifoUum) 
in their first years. Moonj seems to have held 
the field in the beginning, for it made a very 
good paper. Sabai, however, presented less 
difficulty as regards treatment, and, therefore, 
soon came into universal favour among Indian , 
mills. Having found in Moon] and Sabai ample 
resources of plant fibre it -was perhaps natural 
that the Indian mills then in operation should 
have made no effort to follow up Eoutledge's 
researches in bamboo — a much more difficult 
problem. If they had India might possibly 
have come to the front as one of the world's 
most important producers of pulp and paper. 
What actually happened was that the industry 
based as it was on Sabai grass, while relatively 
still in ita infancy, was almost put out of business 
by the competition of wood pulp. Nevertheless 
it later found a new raw material of great value 
in bamboo. 

Tlie Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act 
of 1926 not only gave Indian mills an ojppor- 
tunity of repairing the damage to their plant 
and machinery caused by the incessant and 
intensive work required by India’s first world war 
demands, and of overcoming the diflicultieB of 
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getting stores and HsaoMnery fepIacemeBts, tot 
alao iBcowAgod and ©naWed tfiem to develop 
bmnboo pulp »• tiwtr mate ibrs. Tbe protective 
terif! OB paper was remewed by the Government 
of India OB tb© recomMendatton of the Tariff 
Board Sa I9S2, and imported, wood*palp was 
also made subject to a dinty of Ea. 45, or approxi* 
mateiy £3 a ton. This palp duty naturally 
had the direct effect of preventing the estaWiah- 
merit of new paper mills designed to work only 
on imported wood-pulp. The mills, therefore, 
Immediately began to develop and increase the 
production of bamboo pulp, which had already 
been proved to be eminently auitabl® for all the 
nsual classes of fine writing and printing papers, 
banks ledgers, <&o. Bamboo pulp is now the 
main material though Sabai grass, which is the 
Indian equivalent of esparto, is also used by 
some of the mills. Incidentally the manufacture 
of pulp from bamboo is at present practically 
confined to India. 


whole of the sub-continent’s newsprint require- 
ments is imported, it being not possible so 
far to produce it on an economical basis in 
India or Pakistan owing to the lack of the 
necessary raw materials. Becent enquiries 
show that the Kashmir and Tehri-Garhwal 
States can supply fir and spruce in quantities 
Bufilcient for the establishment of a new-sprint 
mill In each of the two States. The two species 
of wood are well known raw material for the 
production of mechanical pulp for use in news- 
print manufacture and the suitability of both the 
species from the two States has recently been 
tested at the Forest Beseareh Institute, Delira 
Bun. Most of the established mills have plans 
for the expansion of production and several 
new companies have been floated for the manu- 
facture of paper, board and also newsprint 
which last is to be manufactured from the 
timber found in the forests of the Central 
Provinces. But the abnormal rise in the cost 


of machinery and the difficulties of Importing 
The protective tariff attracted others to a abroad, however remain, 

profitable field of industry, and there are at 

present 16 paper mills operating 32 maclunes with The Industry had made rach hei^way that the 


a total production of nearly 100,000 tons. 
The protective tariff how^ever, was abolished 
in 1947 as the Government decided that the 
paper industry no longer required any special 
assistance. 

For many years the paper pulp section of the 
Forest Eesearch Institute at Behra Bun has 
been carrying out experimental wwk in connec- 
tion with the development of new fibres for paper- 
making, and it has been reported that consi- 
derable success has been obtained In making 
craft paper from bamboo pulp. Two paper mills 
have now been successfully manufacturing 
craft papers from bamboo for over a year. 


Hcwspifmt. — With the assistance and en- 
couragement of the Commerce Bepartment of 
the old undivided Government of India, news- 
papers have now come to an arrangement to 
ration supplies of imported newsprint and to 
charge certain agreed prices for various sizes of 
newspapers. Imports of newsprint from U.S. A. 
and Canada are permitted up to certain limits 
by a system of licenses. The controls imposed 
during the war still remain in force. 

Kone of the paper mills in the sub-continent 
are In a position to meet any part of the 
newspaper requirements of newsprint. The 


outbreak of the Second 'World "War fomrd it 
ready to take up the vastly increased demand 
for Indian paper brought about by the difficulty 
of importing it from abroad. Imports of fine 
papers are very limited and all paper mills are 
working to full capacity. The emergency has 
undoubtedly given the newer mills an excellent 
opportunity of establishing themselves but with 
the considerably increased consumption of paper 
by the Central and Provincial Governments and 
the Army, a serious shortage of paper has been 
felt by industry and commerce and the general 
public. 

From Aprill, 1943, the old undivided Govern- 
ment of India decided to release for civilian 
consumption 80 per cent of the total production 
of home made paper, which was further reduced 
by an Ordinance Issued in June 1944 to 80% 
of the quantity used in 1948. Government 
have also taken action to increase the output of 
the mills by giving them every possible assist- 
ance te the matter of transport facilities for 
raw materials and also in obtaining chemicals 
such as sulphur, alum, caustic soda, etc. The 
paper mills have also been asked to confine 
production to 6 or 7 standard varieties so as to 
permit of longer runs on machines and allow 
for the production of the maximum amount of 
writing surface. 




T «'“ Era-ptiana 

, , it w.mid ba nlrrt'H 

4na>i.',tr.vaso3ieof tiic- fn.i ' 1^* ^' *^-; P^^^^tlcs 
a8tabl!‘*iie<l tiic <>«C0 

Btron^tl^ io iaxa^iTth an< 
atlraacu af: nji a^fr,n vi5«„ continues to 
for its raj, if I exj)ansfGn^afP reasons 

veeeived all tlio th two. It has 

Huxlwi, and the na-u?vt4 it has ever 

always gone on exj>anfhn^r l>ro(|uets has 

fhiAland au;r I' '? in U.S.A. 

lave be«:ii the diu^f pr (wlueh 

S*,! “ '“'K^’tou ti, at ?«»;>■'*> 


The Plastics Industry 


aoe progress of fhe hititV^ -V. wf ?nnrt time, 
of the investor to a. 4 v*at hopes 

its pr( 5 dticts eater for 'jn o« cJiiefly because 
There is hardly aSy fneUnt^f 
use at some strfge or oS ei not 

its products, Th«^ of, 

Ipstarice, can count on Plastias, for 

the electrical, l)iindino>^^« orders from 

building, I'uiclcaging a/ui vehicle, ship- 

synthetic chemical, airiaft S^^^ railwaj^ 

routSo^* unlike thari^S*A*^n?r“‘¥®“ I 

during the War when hlm^rfR stimulus h- 

from U.a.A., Entri«nr/^^ r^l!f Pi»*‘ 5 tic goods 

considerably (iwInrilS * f Japan , 

started functioning but at nS TJ h:^^tories 

themselves cxciusiveiv fn confined 

articles meant for domesti?ii?i ^iff^theture of / 

some of them widened thnf; however, h 

they are all manufact(ij-iuf^pu.r.f i today ;b 

as well, such as switches appliances 

3amp stands, and shades* ^ ^ fr 

m 

are lacdSiig statistics de 

plastics Industry can 

as follows : The described sel 

operation at present is^ factories in th 

and the total\lpm 

bourhood of 2 crores imf « . neigh- nu 

springing up and ifis'ogtiamfSrni^^ 

crores are likely to be invested^ 2 the 

great scope for further cvmmifAr, 

the fact that .the marktw S 

r^dly ?as also if i 


wiac .rue marJv'-pif Jt i. Axuiji 

rapidly expanded in the eo^urs^ of 

years. Burinsr the* ^ho last feiv 

^ar, 'Le. 19af-39 the 

of plastic goods in the consumption 

computed at lls. fjO^IakS « hs 

years 1943-46 the value of fh? * 7 i 

comumed in the country rol S 
*ui 6 cxrores a vear Tii*/.#-!*®® high a figure 
iW a peak, Tlxat fhAi-A^*^^^^^ cannot be regarded i 

■ expafion !a cbw a Sn®’*'.?®' ^^her 

■ ophe oondiaom prSl WHf “““? of w>»o 

at the present moment ^ i ^ ^^^Mstan 

gU Wt^St I, 


Japlf th/JmbJir^V'® 

;=I%S.»rSs:aiiS 

tsoTiR !«. fhe demand for 3 daKH,^ market. 

If sSf^^feS 

8^4 I have occurred in mnv ‘^^hieh 

a.s a mult' of 

s't:SS;“S.“£-SS 

VOS fdvantawsX'by natural 

'iitSC three Tirinrma^ ^ ^y of r^iw nifitoriiil 

3W. industry * 0 ™ 'rtiich the plast^? 

not petroleum, aSfOTirf.^ff “^i^tial are coaT 

' of! Though India *^^^culturai productfl* 

sasi“=“‘H-“^Ss 

6FaK,i“SrS? - .a 

at &noZ>1^!;|Cr-)^‘‘ 

ud Tto" c/“''rw<'''3^ 

has heeii very fictiv > fn fhc! of India) 

b. Wlon of devrfopin"lnSi-s wSk®® 

Of Ms being thoronglW" 

J supervision of Sir Skfntl Sw^Jfp Btataaga^ 
Sh4y «®™torT“ll'‘ th‘^f‘h "“.b ' 0“ 

d Mndnstry in the ^old 

:f MkA'& il!S|&v-ut 

increased so much sn enormously 

uteLraf ll'SH ^ 

the ?ost Of pioZcm^’^‘f *0 ’’o ^ 

raw ituiteriaV eosto mnm imported 

mamifacturedffooda qnrt*«foT*5*“ ® pound of 
sold at a price w& k so aometimas 

"« “S-s 

f iK tJirtSS-Si 

their help, ’wvt-Aiirm.nti did not come to 


pow'ders from U B f nJ Plastics 

alterimtive to produce thmi *he 

For the present the tndw^ 
on the powders thrif “»fa L*^ chiefly dependent 
the IT.K. ami uie r imported from 
Oiiernical Industdcs^ Ba the Imperial 

Brothers who buy 1 

supply them to 'ae‘lu^lXs"t4|a:§® 


The Rubber Industry 


Knnils in Hio siili-i-ontinnit. Ucrp arc a few which they are trying to meet the shortage fe 
ultifh srive us snnio idoa of the quantity to manufacture the powders in India itseli. 


in \vhl<*ii the powders are imported : 


Y.nr, 

Quantity 

(Cwt.) 

Value 

lla. 

1937-38 

542 

29,917 

1‘93H-89 

884 

43,483 

BKSIMO 

. :587 

28,484 

l9'15-4(> 

, . i,or>i 

1,65,.561 


Government support: — It may iie mentioned 
here that thoujifh there is a IJO per cent, duty 
on inijjrirfeil piasfie goods tliere is also a 
;i0 per cent duty on Imported plasties powder. 

The troulde, however, is that supplies of 
irnpi^rted hukedite povrtiors have shown a 
tendency to fall. iMore and more of the bakelite 
powdtu's are i>eino used up in U.K'. and U.S.A. 
leaviiiu: If‘ss ftiid less for purjjosos of export. 
Thus thi' fudian manufaeturru-s are hndiiig tlieir 
sour»'('8 f)i‘ supply of haio-litc jiowders being 
progressividy reduced. One of the w’ays in 


There are, for instance, two conipanio.s m 
Bangalore, Messrs. Tipco, Ltd. and Ooviirnment 
Blectric Factory engaged in the manufacture of 
bakelito. But these factories cannot produce 
urea or thermojjlastics powders in sufficient 
quantitv. In any case ' they cannot copo 
with the demands of the Indian industry 
which increase with every year. 

That, broadly speaking, is the position in 
which the industry is finding itself today. It is 
well financed and adequately equipped. Some 
of the factories are under the direction of 
European experts. Indian labourers are being 
trained, and some of tliem have already acquired 
a great degree of skill and can turn out precision 
W’drk. The quality of the goods produced in 
India compares favourably with that of the goods 
imported from abroad. Tiie inda.stry has 
enough resources to meet the entire needs of the 
country in plastic goods, so far as domestic 
articles, at any rate, are concerned. 


The Rubber Industry 


^UE Indian sub-continent produces about 
JL 10,500 tons of ruhlicr a jvar which is a little 
more than one per cent of the world produc- 
tion of rublx'r. Broadly Hrx'aking there are eight 
major areas in the world where rubber ' is 
produced, and if all the.se areas were placed -n, . , « 

in order of their importance as produces of •* <>7,990.91 

rubber the Indian .sub-continent would come during 1925 4,810.78 

last but one. The figures quoted beiow’ arc for »» » 23,379.24 

1943 which are the late.st available ones : >» » 1927 12,663.27. 

» „ 1928 5,817,11 

^ „ 1929 1,782.22 

Quantity in „ „ 1930 .. 842.71 

Couidnes »» .. 996.98 

.. 218.39 

2,240 i66‘.) „ „ 1933 .. 186.12 

Strait.s Settlements, F.M.S., .. >» ». 1934 .. 1>1?2.63 

U.M.S. it linmei 651,600 ” ” civ'to 

.Ny!.;.rl,.u,.s Iu,Ha .. .. Of, 3 , 000 ” ” ;; j 

f„,iKa,M,b-.o,.tiu.^nt .. ir.Vso ;; ;; ;; 

-■ •• I ’s :: :: Iwi ;; tM’M 

■■ :: :: 1L1 ;; liSIl 

tom .. 15.C9.000 :: ;; ;; 

' » „ 1046 .. 580.45 

_ Cfcuiain of Hie areas wxn-e, of course, de.stroyed Total ’iLFsTiiiTlIi 

in the course of the war and the prc.sent world - 

production of rubber would be round about i , 

12 lakhs of tons. ,, Of the whole area under cultivation by far 

the biggest single part is in Hie State of Travan- 
. w, j following figures taken from the 

Area Under Cultavaticm. — The area under statistics for 1943 make clear : 
rubber cultivation in tbo Indian sub-coiitinent a.,,.. 

earlier Hian the year 1925 wa.s nearly 68,000 (1) Travancore State lit 7?r 60 

acres lodii^j; the area under cultivation 2 MvsSrstltr ” " 


iMoro than twenty ycar.s ago, about 00 per cent, 
of the rubber plantations were owned by Euro- 
(peans. Today the wliole industry is pre- 
dominantly Indian in character and composition. 


Planted earlier than 
Planted during 


Straits Settl 

ernents, F.M.S., 


U.M.S. A, 

linmei. 

651, .600 

N'etherJaiuh 

Tudiii 

651,000 

Heyloii 


110,000 

Indian .sub- 
Burma 

I’ontiuent . . [ 

17.750 

18.750 

States of K" 

. Borneo 

21,000 

Sara wak' . . 


44,000 

Thailand . . 


60,000 


Total . . 

15,69,000 


'r" v uiao is I’s) uccnui State 

to say, an increase of more than 00,000 acres. (4) British India 
This mcrease m acreage is largely made up of 
14,000 small gardens each below^ 50 acres in 
extent owned by small iieasant proprietors. 
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Acres 
138,731 .60 
639.30 
14,154.22 
29,797.025 

158,322.146 






Iruium Piiki'sfcUi Vem Book K'/I^S 


-'^.ntr.' of thf' ;>n‘ owr I'.'so in nxinii hut tin’ ovnwlM'liHhm ihajnriiv are 

] t‘f!?i .», .,<:)<! Ji' int! iiiut r> tijt'i'o are all 5.'ra4at Ions : 


■"oitr.’ fif 

.Ojif 

. of -oji ;'f>o 
aj i •: 

fai.'s 


too ai;res 

ia 'il»ovr no 

ftrni bf'low luO. ,, ■ 

of arnl ^J.ove '2h 

a, lid below -SO' ,, 

il b!t<i h iif i,!ul ano\<‘ 10 

iroel l)eio\r 2r> ,, 

M'-'.' t’i‘- oi' aud abov'i'* o 

and 1 ) 0.1 ow 10 ,, 

Ivbile- I.eJov; 5 „ 


^ Total Pfodiictlon.-— The most important statis- 
tier- )>r;)([ rciide to tiie tola! amount of the pro- 
of rubber in the stih-contiiient. As lias 
already b^-en stated, tiiis is about 17,000 tons a 
year, 'riieyh ld pe r acre is ilisappoiiitinj^ and 
f-Hiupures unfavourably with the avortif^c yield in 
Ceylon or Malay or the IMetherlands EastTndles. 

While the averapo yield per year per acre 
in lUc Indian sub-continent varies from 204 
to liir» lbs., the average yield per aero in Ceylon 
IS about 850 Ihs. In Malay and tho East Indies 
it ifl higher still, being as ihiidi as twice the 
Indian yield. The Indian grower ascribes 
the difTerenee in yield chiefly to difference In 
soil, climate and the distribution In rainfall, 
Winch result in Ingh production cost. Accortling 
to the Ooveriiment speaking through the Member 
for Industries and Commerce (8ept, 4, 1047), 
however, the low yield can be ascribed to out- 
of-date methods adopted in growing rubber 
even after due. allowance is nuoie for climatic 
conditions. Here are the production flgurcs 
for the Indian sub-continent ; 


Total 


N"o. 
215 

187 

828 

1188 

1, 200 

18,156 

id/ifdl 


Total niea hi acres 

l2,:|5ft.,.5r I' 

KUm.TH 

18,807.20 

HAP, 1.41) 
IU.UM2 17 

!5‘'(.;522. 1 U 


Year 

Product ion 
in tons 

Acreage 

bearing 

Averam* yhdd 
per annuti) f>er 
acre in pouiut.s 

1040 

10,071 

123,S2() 

302 

1041 

10,205 

124,335 

204 

1942 

10.507 

323,470 

301 

1043 

10,020 

123,647 

306 

3044 

17,174 

122,101 ! 

315 

1045 

10.077 1 

122,44 t 

204 

1040 

10,374’*' 1 

1 125, .523 

185* 


*Thc figures for 1046 arc only for up to end 
of Septeihber. 

The total amount invested by the rubber 
producing industry in the Indian sub-continent 
is roughly 12 crores, Rs. 11,87,41,008.75 to 
be more precise. Tiiis figure works out to 
about Rs. 750 an acre'. Here are a fe%v more 
figur<‘s whicli together give us some idea of the 
importance of the rubber growing industry 
for the economy of the sub-continent. The 
number of men employed on the rubber estates 
during 1942 was 40,887 widch includes the 
supervisory staff employed on the estates, 
the staff at the head offices of the companies 
and also persons employed in the handling 
and transjwrt of rubbeiv At the present time the 
total number of men employed would be much 
nearer the S0,OOO mark, xhe mtimaM value, 


of rubber juodnc.'ti iu flic Imbai! sab-D.ni^sftir 
in 1945 at the ratriff iJs. H)»i j.cr j. o lb'-, i- T.o 
Inkh.M of rup{'(‘s. All rhe JiLOuv.i lu* liuvc rift-d 
together tc.dify to the part playrd by tiie 
rubber gn>wing industry in the economv of 
8outh India and the importance of ensuring 
that the industry pays its w-ay. 

Present Position. — Till about the middle 
of 1084 there was practically \ery little con- 
sumption of indigenous rubber hr the hulhm 
«ub-rontinoiit. Even as late as 1080, out of 
a total of 16,500 tons proiiiiced only about'. 
5,000 tons wm nccmmtul for i*y 'iiitenuil 
cousumption. About two-tiurdh of the rubber 
produced was thus available for e,\porL a fact 
vrhich necessitated Indian partieip.itiort' in the 
intennitiunul agreement uu the exp<irt of 
rubiver. As has already been stated, in lO.Ht 
internal consnui rose to 5,0((0 tons. From 
then on it continued to increase Hteadity till 
In 1011 it re.'iched the figure of 14,207. luirinu 
tljc war the demaud for rubber soared liighcr 
still partly heeuus“ of the greater reejuirement 
of the Allies and partly bee.uuse supfdies from 
the chief tubbtu’ producing c(»untries, Hko 
Mal.ay, .Java aiid Ibirma vm‘»‘ notauiliubje. 

The {present poidtiou if tin’ rubber grosving 
Industry Is difiereut from its ]iOsiiion' either 
before the war or during (ho war. '.['here 
is a big internal market, for a great rn ktber 
inannfa(‘turing ludu-^itry (br., using rubber as 
its raw material) lias growm ujk It eonsunies 
more rubber than tin* growers can luoduce bo 
that NOiiH* tv'O to three thousand tons have 
actually to be imported to meet it.s total rtapare- 
incntH. And when rubber-manufaeturinu etifer- 
prises, tiow in the i>roees8 of formation, start 
0 )>crating tim industry will need iarger imports 
still or il mueh larger prodiietum than exists 
today. But though tlic marliet for raw rubl.er 
has ’expanded, danger threateijs tin- growers 
from two d!ree.tion.s. Ttiere Is f'ompetition 
from imjmrted i’ubb<T, and si;eond there is 
conpetitlon from syiithetie riiblwr. The danger 
from foreign <‘ompetit ion is ail t he greater becaiiso 
it is believed that world supply is aetiudly in 
excess of world (iemand, and second while the 
world ]uice t)f rubber is at present about Rs, 
50 for 100 lbs„ th<’ Indian grower cannot atford 
to sell at that price, as the cost of production 
in the Indian sub-continent is much higher. 

Indian. Hiibbex' Boat'd.- — All this was fully 
expC'Cted and it was with the idea of meeting just 
this situation that the old iindivKled Oovmrn- 
■ment of India appointed an «d! Aoc committee 




The Ruiher Industry 
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i)vtT, l 4 *., 8ir l?'reti«f,rfek James in Beeem- 
ln'i‘ I'in' niM>rf: of tl«,s Committee was 

ritp. Idi'rc'd nt A CorifiTi-rieo of representath^es 
iif plfiiit* w, muniifaf turor.M, deak-m and of the 
liii-kHU'' lidil at Coimbatore in 

kJHi. Tfie reiojiiiiiendatioiis of that 
lonfi o rifp Were KfUiTaliy accepted by the 
old u«tif\ldrd CVntral Ckn'e-rament and the 
liovt-rmiKijl.s of Truvimrorc and Cochin, and 
|r!!.,'is!!it1on tc» iritf'tlement these recommend atlons 
linvi' filsfj i'u-fcii brciiiglit into force 'by these 
toH'eriimetlfrt. 

d-'inajly a body tinder fienfral Control, called 
the liidiari Kfiblicr Bounl was comtituted with 
headqtiiftrb rs at Kotruyiirn by an Act of the 
CViitra! ^ Leyt, sin, litre in ii)47. The Board was 
to roii.sid of the followlny : 

(a) t«H m^■mb^'r,^ rcj.re.scntina the Central 
Cff\fTuinriit to b.* nojjihmted by, that 
' Cofernment. ; ' 

{/)) one inetiiber representing the Indian 
Coufieil of Atziieidtiiral Eescareh to be 
by Urn Central Government ; 
(c) one liuoiiber to he nominated by the 
}*rovlnt‘iai Government of Madras ; 

(f^) three ineiabrrs to be nominated by the I 
Govefiunent of 'JTavancore ; | 

b') I’wo tarmbere b> 3 h' nominated by the 
flovcrnmcid. of Cochin, of whom' one 
shall br? a pc^rson representing rubber 
imMiociiig, ifiteresfes ; ■ ' 

(/} three menibers to bo nominated by the 
rnhad Piantr-rs’ Association of Sou- 
tfjorn India, C'oonoor ; 
f;/} three mem hers to lie nominated by the 
ioihifcr Growers’ Assoeiaiion of India, 
Kidtayam ; 

(A) tiii-ee^ members to be nominated by the 
Association of Plantiws of Travancore, 
Kottayam ; 

(t) three mundawa ri.'prc.sentlng manufac- 
turers, nonumited respectively by tiic 
Central Government, the imiian Kubber ' 
industries Association, Bombay, and I 
the Assoeiidion of :Rni>her Manufac- 
turers In Indhi, Calcutta;" 


: . (J) one member to be nominated by 

the Central Government from among 
dealers ; 

(^*) the Bubber Production Coniniissioner 
" ■ . . (ox-officio). 

Tb 0 Problem, — The objects of the Board 
were to develop the ruidK'r iiulnstry, to hcc to 
tlie Knarketing of rebi>er, to reguiarize import 
and ■ export , hnd generally to look after the 
interests of the industry. 


Two of tiro questions with w],uch tlie Board 
, will deal are what prices should ho ruaintained 
for Indian rubber in tiie interests of both the 
producing and consuming sections of tlie rubber 
industry and second what level of imports 
siioiild bo permitted. The grower’s ease is 
that he should be assured of the Indian market. 
This can be done by controlling imports and 
fixing the price of rubber at a level wiiich will 
make production possil ie. The grower cannot 
be exposed to the full blast of world cdmjfeti-' 
tion for the world price is only about Its. 50 
, while the ptrice fixed by the Central Goveminenfe 
diming the W'ar varied between Its. 71.1 in 1942 
and B,s. 110-10-3 In 1045. That is the grower’s 
case. But then the interests of tin; consimier 
of rubber have also to be safeguarded for tluv 
manufacturittg industry is in a position to build 
up valuable export markets at a time when 
i foreign currency is of crueiai importance in the 

econontio development of the whole su b-eontinent. 
Hence price-fixing and import control is a deli- 
cate business for tbe interests of neither the 
grower nor the consumer can be jeopardiised. 
There is also a growing feeling that tiie producer 
of rubber can do a great deal to increase Ms 
onm efficiency and "competitive power. The 
yield can be improved and so can the quality 
by the adoption of better and more scientific 
methods. There could be less carelessness 
in the collection of raw rubber and in grading 
and baling. And the whole marketing organisa- 
tion too can improve. Bor all this the grower 
can, of course, rely on the .Board for help and 
advice. 





The Silk Industry 


H.u:uusea in tfie i .spite of tlie tarir ' ' tn' ■ 
two tiiousima I if is univ in Ih -L. ' mi / 
used to be dusfrv is pm^rei 

■Now however,! Wfirii.un.} inhustrv iVu jl: . “ ’*‘1' 

k^”3.:^,{)WK00o I on forelgaSlIi 

Mom iirvvf ' ••xpoHM raw 'jliik ' hJ,!lmn‘‘mu iu(iia™„us 
iny rw.fei'countxvf'' flip wort] f "ri ' 

•■‘rti'iPi:,! silk Jl,. ><■< »» itJ 

*™n», ein mulberry :md Aa #v.. 

raami a„,i „„ an avoraj] pranam , S™'"’” 
wortii of silk is anni.-tntr 
gal pi'oduoes on an average ^ in a 

''Pn* of mulberry silk 

S"n.“S,.? iu.,: ,,„ ,, 

W 5''“'"''**™ ta Mysora. f'S ^ S't'f 

Mi. aSKl;; ~ 

«jbO,000, Its. 5,00 000 Jinan tj till I vely and iH.nv c)ftrii pies 
of silk resiKictiydy. Bombay nJP? of cotiou, ivideh is 

Irovliim aro inved.lgatiiig ^^n<;uttnied by staple di^r.^ 
introdiiced. The I n < - 

: Some of the 'lar«e nrodi 

and "East;'' and West^ h""' to® soLo 
introduce era silkI]5m^SC."“ "™; 

more Mli to todia aurt I*aki.Sau tima ‘ “'""' *''' i“ its i 


eyptidr.l |a days {orig 
Ur* hulMTuitifjcnr; Jias 
•iu I imports airnnad^ 
\\ orth of silks oii a 
nnd Friitcii hln ' ' 

■to India. Itrdv 
Chiiia and .bipan , 
}*ar. At present the 
ira;porfcsi,ilk from 
demand for silk 
'fere is increasing e<' 
Mil. go(*ds nod mixfure 

' srifntes. Jjj ■ 

silk-y-urms aiv beii'a 

alirmt JJs. iSfU 

lu'miueed tficiv. ' 
about its. 20, (}(),< 

Bihar ami Orissa 
ta.sar and a iittl 
«iik is also being r 
of Purnea. 'flu, 
about its. It Ink 
a verage. 

_ The ^average a„ 

A ash tnir, J aniniu , 1 m 
partition Punjab W'ould 
As. 30,00,000, " 

TSs. If, ,600 worth 
and the X^nited r 
whether Sorieiiltnre 
new pa industry in ; 
of the States, 


n.'meoiiii ofthnsloppagf' 

\i,'f.,T!i‘ ■■'"‘I ■lap.:,. 

Aujuist all ihe nf;itv(‘ I'rtainfi.j 
ing f A HUT, -use th,‘ir .prudifel joii 

a.«nv:vp:i;i«:si''y;;:fs 


bar haff 
iii going 


TABLE I - 

Imports of Payon goods into India (in 1,000 31s. and lbs.) 


1030-30 


.■Rayon 'Varii 


31,580 

20,535 


Payon Fiecegoods* 


17,930 

21,813 


5,710 

0,828 


10,804 

21,000 


Staple 3'dbre 


Staple Fibre Aram 


■■ SJ- gJSi US j X 


5-1,508 

50,297 


Th$ Silk Industry 


I'i.’ Ihdlan ('of ton Canimitteo and of Ina^lufttcfcllriG^r rayon in India was the Tra» 

i,h^‘ 15m,, rd (5f Srif-nJiiio and JiiduKtrial Kosfarcli vancoro HayonB Ltd., wliich was quickly followed 
sni;,. oi( <'iiriy interest in this now imiustry and hy the Sirsilk Ltd., and the National 
•lid work by inistitutinq re- Uayon Corporation Iitd, The following 

«j‘irrh itad roth’cMn.ir rrii/ihie data. The ‘first table affords certain particularu about these 
liitiii-jfriid amaem to be foriued with the object companies 


Name of 
Cijinpa.ny 


The '.rravaneore 
Kayons Ltd. 


The Nathnifil Ka-j 
yon Corpora- i 


Fortiu'd 

in 

Autho- 

Issued 

Process Projected 

Plant 

! ■ i'ised ■ 

' (hipitul 

1 in lakliS 

Capil/il 
ill lakh.s 

of manu- production 

fncturu per day 

located 

in 

— 

i 

. Its, 



da unary 
ima ' 

f 2(J0 

1 

j 

lOO 

Viscose 5 L»ns llayon ; 

1| tons Trans- 
parent Paper 

Travancore 

State 

August 

1 oOt.) . 

200 

Acetate • 5 tons 

Hyderabad 

r.f-id 

i (O.S.)* 

(O.Sr 

Eayon 

State 

1S.M0 

1 1,000 

1 

360 

Viscose <51 tons 

Kay on 

.Bombay 

Province 


^100 Indian Eupees= Approximately 116 O.S, llui^ees. 


The year 1017 saw' no new companies, tons of rayon, which is about 20 per cent, of 
Activity on tlie rayon front was restri<;tf3d to India’s pre-war consumption. In spite, of the 
putting the already {u-ojected plants into pro- separation of Pakistan from India this per- 
duetion. 8o far no rayon factories have been centage will, in all probability, hold good for 
started in Pakistan, India today, because of the increased 'demand 

The. nie(‘hanical equii)ment. required for for rayon, in the intervening years. Obviously 
producing rayon is higlily complicated and has there is vast scope for expansion of this industry 
for the presemt to be obtained from specialised India and in Pakistan, 
firms in foreign countries. The Travancore 

plant will he British cum Swiss, and the Hydera- -^^7 review of the rayon industry w^'ould be 
bad plant probably entirely British, while the ^complete without a consideration of staple 
Bombay plant will be Aineri«in, How'ever, which is nothing but cut rayon. Staple 
there are several simple items of machinery which is a little over a decade old, showed 
sucii as tanks, c^mtainers, etc,, which could Idgher production figure than that of filament 
doubtless be made locally and this fact will rayon during the war. .It was originally invented 
(•crtalnly not be lost sight of by the industry substitute for cotton in those countries 
in its own interest. " wdiich had no direct access to raw cotton. 

Although tills new fibre offers today immense 
OUESTIOM OF TErHISiiriANfSl possibilities of permutation and combination 

m spuming and w'eaving, it will suffice for the 
The abscnci* iu this country of technicians, present to look upon it only as a substitute for 
capaislc of lofjkiug after the new ravon indu.stry cotton. 

ullv* and tiiatistouivei tl on audit ^ country has got to depend 

h h'et; cotton for spinning finer coSnts. 

at hou e ^,r if mSb c abroad ^ Anv vav^ the ^'otton 

duSrv his l h2? Comrmttee .spread over nearly a quarter of a 

to LU'd fbrckn ex pera Tii'ere L lifdS I succeeded in growing long staple cotton, 

of any smuu.s diificulty ari.sing out of lack of fm1jtio?oHndfa’s^rcamre^^^ 
tniincd labour as the iudian labourer has enough maior^ 

int'*ll!*a’ncc to •''rasn and enoiudi dcvtpritv tn ^ i portion of that fraction now comes from 
rx-wnti' m^thoto of work. “ ' ^ ' shomle'of lonf cotton? wSoouffS 

plants, ofStog tt'WSy, wiMol fibre mauufaetarea m the 




The Steel Indiistiy 


have b*>'U in f'xi.stmifo. 'i'he tauious U'oiijmia rat. Corporvituta’^ \Vorks <ju UtSi Novosnhf'r 

Deljj-, whir.h is f's lima ted to hav«^ been erfctet*} KtJiK j'lvc days later, the llrit hv^'ah vhp 
KO uie years a,f 4 o, lK‘arii adequate testimony ; rolled on linar IT hiooiuinet Mill. Fnuhirtjojit 

to file BKill and eraftsmanship of the early j of sheets cfoauieneed on Itith February !U40, 
Iiidcaa norkef.s. India also supplied steel from [ The eonst ruetioji of the Dupt-x Piant " at the 
nhleh the lUinous ,D.‘i.jMiasea.s or the Wooto h'apuria Works of iiie vSteel C(rrf«u\attoii of 
svrord or dagger blades used to be made, I wjs f-fHHntr-trvt in -loiti 


Jk-ngal wts rompir- 


The aborigiur-s of (Jentral India and other ^-he HJeel t'lU'pnr.ation of Beng.'d, in additifm to 
neianhouriivg districts have also' been known to the (lltlkMiif.vjjf oiduining ipiick dtdivs'ry of 
smelt ore into iron in small miul furnaces wifli pniehiin-ry which they h;ul ordered just prior to 
tliC aid of Wooden bellows for the Hupidy of the the outbreak of the War, j‘Xf)erii*iiced 
nencssary biast to produce the metul. 'J'hia consideruble dlineulty in obtainhig Hkilicd lal>onr 
priruiti’i-e method of .smelting iron, however, supervisory staif hut in tiie end tijey over- 
alinost die<l out with t, ho gradual indust daUsation eainc t he ob.staeics and waire able hn make 
of the country, although even during the recent ’''^^dtiablo contribution to ludia’a industrial 
years the. aborigines ' round about the .steel progr('ss. Their plant lim capacity to produce 
town of danishedpur have been found smelting til>0,d(jo tons finiMhed steel per annum, 
nr thrMilx;rtiye etforis Another Iron Works at Bhadra,vati in Mvsrjre. 

of Mothee and Farquhar in 1771 winch were state was .started In lh21 io which a .ted plant 
tho first recorded attempts made in the Indian was mUh'd in hkU. During World War JI, a 
sub-continent ^ to manufacture iron and steei 25 toms basic furnace togHher with two small 
on a cominercial basi.s, cnie Mr. Josiah Hcnth, eloctrio furnaces wer** iiisi ailed. Tie ir present 
a redlml Madras Cm! Servant, attempted to annual proflucfimi eupaciiy fur Inudicd sfcuel 
establish a Works at Porto .Rovo with the u about ions. I’hcy imve ait umhitioua 

monetary assistance given by the East India programme of e\i)aa^ion iu the post-war period. 
Company but unfortunately with Jus death and 

owing to a number of other difficulties which ^l^Icntion may aho be made of the varioiw 
were experienced that project also met witli re-rolimg rmiJs m Iho Hub-contment which 
complete failure. produce certain sections of steel materials from 

, ’ billets and .scraj) supplied by the main steel 

The next commerchl enterprise was the producers. There wcrc about m recognised Steel ' 
Bara, kar Iron Foundry at Kiilti which ultimately Re-ro!lirig Mills in JOtO and tbdr production 
passed into the haiifls of the Barakar Iron for that year was 0l),()f)0 ions of steid mat.iriids. 
Steel Co. in 1887. Two years later, this plant The. tutai csthnnb'd eupacitv of the re-rollers is 
was moderffised and became known as the i ahoui, i,50,(iu0 tons a year. They however, 
Bengal Iron Co. Tlicy were the fir.st to produce I handicapped by the ' insceiiritv*^ in respect of 
pig iron in the sub-eontment on modern Jines. suprdy of t.heir raw maierial.s and, this has, 

Jamsetii Tata.-Tho, Ilr-st suc<rc^,ful and tf,., 

most outstanding sttcrupt to manufacture steel duMioimniit dtu.mtudi.. 
in India on a commercial basis was, iKWvever, High Quality Steel --—"WJulo the first World 
that of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. and credit War gave an impclus to tiie Steei Indiwiry 
is duo to the indefatigable persevenmee and in India and enabled it to supply steel raiia to be ■ 
foresight of Jamsetji Tata for his pioneer efforts laid for war purposas in the Middle East, ’World 
for tho e.stab]i.dmiout of a steel industry in War If has witne.saed still greater deveiopmerib. 

da1j“- «Iuabris*tan!.f of The steel inUustry bote World W« 1 1 ha.l 

tociml Al exnert.f q mostly cmittnad Iraelf to tUo laftimfiictiire of 

S" TmATs e,.?' ' m ‘' sh S .“"I? ««“ ontato-e faot„rtas 


was made in MU and the first steel insot a i Urff f e w Urmi, nSt 

year later. Several additions to the plant 3} . .S.-A oh.o ^ ' 

have sinoo been made from time to time and this IlH.i’.r SIIiA o« i,' 

f/OYTiTiJinv li'is Tifkw c'l tfi TirofliTcc ovci* ^o^rosiou rc.sisfcatifc htnutUKil httat-i, as Vili as 

was before a small village of Sakchi has thus ' 

today grown into tho foremost industrial citv Th latter ■ 

of India, and lias been renamed mm! 

7ttfc?mAnr " teSe Htamtuml'S fSlySdi^dlffiS^qnlrt 

oi me company. Hhaidard S]K‘,ciftcaiion 584 

The Indian Iron and Steel Co. was started in and is corrosion-rcsisilng wil.h high tensilo 
1018 at Hlrapur a few miles from Kulti and in strength and good ductility. About 17,000 tons 
1036, it acquired tho Bengal Iron Co. The of this steel were used in the eonstnsetion of the ■! 

anrnlgamation of these two companies made it new Howrah Bridge which spans the river ,V] 

possibie for the Steel Corporation of Bengal to Hooghiy at Calcutta— the third largest cantilever . 
come into existence. The close proximity of bridge in the world. With the outbreak of 1 

the worljs of the Steel Corporation of Bengal to World War II, the strategic position of the 




With present-day conditions 
making the replacement of 
essential machinery so difficult, 
we can help you with second- 
hand as well as new equipment. 
The buying and selling of 
machinery plant Is our, as well 
as, Industry’s life-line. 

LOCOMOTIVES # BOILERS # 
TANKS # STRUCTURAL 
STEELWORK • COMPLETE 
ELECTRICAL INSTAL- ; 
L A T I O N S , ETC. 





n-.TlmW-.MI'.Nt ■ , 

<’ }>a*JiBB».iW%-CT< aMaimiiiiiMii^^ 

CAMMEL EXPORTERS 

AXR 

IMPORTERS LIMITED 

5, Philpot I^ane, Xondoii, jE.C. 3. 

May We introduce our noted: 

• dyestuffs for aH industrial purposes 

Z •’•aments, finishes for all trae 

• INDUSTRIAL & FINE CHEMICALS 

• pharmaceuticals 

ESSENTIAL OILS • LOCKS AND PADLOCI 

ESSENCES • ALUMINIUMWARE 

DRUGS THAI miiii ncnip 
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Imputt- mi/jiK establMiment of a Wheel, Tyre and Axle^ 

:iuny | Itt imiiiSr^^ At tki? uCT'was 

Wsliliigiiggl:!^^ 
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T it'll prf*ai*nt aitcl iinportaMe of tlie 

Mitrar ifitlii'sl ry iit tho lufiiwlrial ecofioioy of 
i ii'lia Ifi du<- in a lariro nH‘aMir«* to the liberal 
far! If fw 'Hey pur.sried by the lh)verniiieiifc of JiKiia 
in |♦^o^^■’etiou tt» the industry from 

P.ViJ. An in'iporlant t'lrulmnrk in the history of 
llh t'!ia:ar Indufitry was the year ■ 19S0-31, 
when Jit the Insfiiiice of the' {then linperiai) 
Council uf Aerricultural Besearch, the 
({'n->stlori of protection to tlje industry iras 
pfirr'fi C> ihe Tan if Board by the Uovern- 
iricut of India. Tending <‘Oh8iueration of the 
T;utir Boaiars report, the revenue duty on 
simar was cjilianecd to its. 7-4-0 per ewt. in 
March Tj:M. In addition, a revenue surcharge 


of 25 poreihit. amounting to Ik. 1-1, 'bO fiercwi 
was irnpoMHl from Septembr'r 1021. A feiii 
months later, the Covcrniuent of imlla annpiiii 
mi their decision and fixed a protective lirjMft 
d!ity f>» sugar at the rate (d Its. 7-4 -U per cwt. 
.with tffect from Isl April 1022 , on the rectuie 
mendations of the Tariff Board . The teud 
import duty along with the sureliaree, wai 
Km. h-I-0 per ewt. till 21 st March T,KtL 

Esecm® Sc Import D«ty.-—Thf! following lahte 
will show at u glaiu'c the changes in the excise 
duty and import duty on sugar, sugar candy* 
and mohiMses in India from llUi2 tiii 31.st March 
1948,:— , 


On Sugar per cwt. 

Protective 
Imj>ort Duty 
per ewt. 

Additional Duty * 
per cw’t. 

Total Import 
l>uty per cw’fc, 


R.S. a. p. 


.Ks, a. p. 

From 1st April, 1932 to 31st 
March, 1934 

7 4 0 

Revenue surcharge (d) 25 of 
protective duty ,Rh. 1-1 3~0 

9 1 0 

From l.st April 1934 to 27th 
B’chruary, 1037 

(Es. 1-5-0 Excise Duty on domes- 

7 12 0 
<0-8-0 being, 
additional 
margin) 

.Equivalent excise diitv 
ik. 1-6-0 

9 1 0 

tic production of factory .sugar) 




From 28th Ferbruary, 1937 
(.Eis. 2-0-0 Excise Duty on domes- 
tic production of factory sugar) 

7 4 0 

: EquivaJezjt excise duty 

1(3. 2-0-0 

9 4 0 

From 1st April, 1939 

(Rs. 2-0-0 Excise Duty on domes- 

6 12 0 

Equivalent excise duty 

Ks. 2-0-0 

8 12 0 

tic production of factory .sugar) 




From 1st March, 1940 

(Its. 3-0-0 Excise Duty on domes- 

6 12 0 

Equivalent c.xeise dutj" 
ik. 3-0-0 

9 12 Of 

tic production of factory .sugar) 




From 1st April, 1942 . , . , 

(Rs. 3-0-0 Ex<*.iHe Duty on domes- 
tic production of factory sugar) 

6 12 0 

Revenue .surelwrge of 20% on 
import duty .and Equivalent 
excise duty of Bs. .3, witii 
20 ‘fo surcharge 1 hereon 

11 11 2| 


* From 20ih ’Fehniarn 1934, « revenue duty of Es. 10-8-0 per ctvt. teas imposed on mgur candy 
in place, of Es, 9-1-0 per cwt. The rate of im 2 >ort duty on molasses is 31 J jp^^r cent ad valorem since . , 
April 

t The import duty of Es, 11-11-2 per cent per wt, ivories out at Rs. 8*9-6 per rnaund and Rs. 3-0-0 
excise duty per mt. works out at Es, 2-3-3 jier rnmmd* 

This import duty has been coutmued till 31si5 March 1948, on the ' recommendaiions of the Tariff I 
Moard of 1947, by the Government of India, 

$ Total import duty including surcharge of 20 per cent as from 1 st j'l jnil 1912. 


Pjrotectjojs. — Tt ■would he interesting to 
observe here that protciidion to tiie sugar industry, 
which was given initially for a period of 14 years, 
under the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act 1932, 
expired on the 31st March 1946. .Protection 
was continued by the Government of 
India till Slst March 1047, and a Tariff 
Board inquiry was nn<iertaken In January 1947 
to decide wliat action w'as to be taken in regard 
to the duty on sugar after 31st March 1947. On 
the basis of the recommendations of the. Tariff 
Board which conducted a summary enquiry, 
protection has been continued at the same level 


by the Government of India till 31st Marcli 1948, f 
and an unncuincemcut will suem be- made for its 
further continuance till 3kt March 1949. j 


PEODmCTION. : V ' i. 

.During this x^criod of fifteen years, production ' 
of sugurTn tlie couulry iuis ri.sen considerably, ,§ 
from 2,00,009 tons in 1932-33 to 12,41,000 tons ” 


in 1939-4U. This has I)cen the maximum prodno- , 1 
tion BO far. During the war period production ' J 
has been generally on the decline and is well ' “ 
under 10,00,000 tons. 
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Til'* f aijowf? flje number of case 

faft-irb's ttnrknifj In fiulla, iadmliHg States, and 
of Kii^rar from ojine factories, gnr refi- 


neries, kliandsari, net import of sugar in British 
India and inii)ort in Kathiawar ports during the 
iast 15 years, and estimates for 3,047-1048. 


Year 

(Nr?veM» 

her- 

Octn'bi'r) 

Factors 

FacSes! 'Froductioii 

inJuJtai Octoiw) 

1 

Sugar 

J K(?fineil 
' from Ow 
j (Jan- 
uary- 
! Dceem- 
1 her) 

„ IChandsari 
Conjectura; 
estimates 
(Nov.-Oct.) 

Total Produe 
Ition ofSuga] 
in India 
t (ifov.-Oct.) 

Net Imports 
■ (Excluding 
: Ke-exports) 
of Sugar in 
British Indi£s 
(Nov.-Oct.) 

Imports of 
Sugar in 
Kathiawar 
Ports 

^ Nov.-Oct. 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1032-33 .. 

57 

200,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,383 

821,081 

68,649 


tl2 

454,000 

64,900 

200,000 

718,900 

233,366 

87,094 

'1934-35 .. 

130 

578,100 

43,500 

150,000 

771,600 

197,775 

113,364 

1935-36 .. 

137 

932,100 

47,900' 

125,000 

1,105,000 

86,962 

45,218 

1936-37 .. 

137 

1,11.1,400 

930,700 

25,000 

100,000 

1,237,000 

11,160 

12,870 

1937-38 

136 

17,200 

125,000 , 

1,072,900 

9,410 

12,238 

1938-39 , 

139 

650,800 

14,700 

100,000 

! 762,500 

254,400t 

77,000 

1939-40 i 

: 145 

1,241,700 

26,500 

125,000 

1,393,200 

34,093 

32,743 

10-10-41 .. 1 

148 

1,005,400 

44,700 

200,000 

1,340,100 

27,934 

15,283 

J 94 1-42 .. 

150 . 

‘ 778,100 

20,400 

100,000 

898,600 

23,843 

6,608 

11)42-43 .. 

150 

1,070,700 

7,800 

214,000 

1,292,500 

8 


1043-44 .. 

151 

1,21 0,400 

7,700 

150,000$ 

1,374,000 

14 

' . 

I9W-45 

140 

05.3,500 

6,400 

125,000 

1,084,000 

30 


1W5-46 .. 

145 

944,800 

4,000 

117,000 

1,065,800 




141 

928,200 

4,000 

110,000 

1,142,200 




1047*48 .. 

140 

950,000 

4,000 

100,000 

1,064,000 

(Our estima- 

■ 

1048-49 .. 
CJSst.) 

140 

1,000,000 

4,000 

100,000 

1,104,000 

tes) 

— 


♦ Vide Indian Trade Journal, p. 2S9, dated 5th June 1^4:7, 

t Tide I ndian Trade Journal {Supplement), dated lath October 104G {Frmn 1933-84 to 1943-44), 
% Sugar ConirolWB estimate for Khandsari for IHZ-U id smaller. 

The acreage under cultivation of sugarcane 
has kept pace with the increased production of 
sugar. From 30,70,000 acres in 1033-32 it went' 
up to 47,00,000 acres in 1940-41. The acreage 
has, liowevor, fallen from that high level in sub- 
sequent years, and in 1946-47 it was in the vici- 
nity of 41,00,000 acres. 


The acreage under improved varieties has 
gone up from 11,70,000 acres in 1 9,31-32 to nearly 
35,00,000 acres in recent years. Tiie average 


cane production per acre has not however in- 
creased during all these years, and this factor is 
greatly responsible for the present high cost of 
sugaffcane and sugar in the country. 


The following table shows the acreage under 
sugarcane, under improved varieties, production 
of cane per acre, gross production of gur, and 
calculated production of cane-crop* from 1931-32 
to 1946-47, 


year 


Total acreage 
under sugar- 
cane in 

thousand acTes 


1933-32 
1932— 33 
l'j;i3--34 
11)34—35 
1.935—36 
l036-~,37 

1937— 88 

1938 — 39 

1939— 40 

1940— 41 

1941— 42 

1942— 43 

1943— 44 

1944— 45 

1945— 46 

1946— 47 


Acreage under 
improved 
%'arieties in 
'thousand acres 


Average cane 
production per 
acre (in tons) 


Gross produc- 
tion expressed 
, as gur (in 
thousand tons) 


Calculated 
production of 
sugarcane (10- 
11 factors) (in 
thousand i,ons) 


3.076 

3,425 

3,422 

3,6(J2 

4,154 

4,582 

3,997 

3,270 

3,788 

4,749 

3,671 

3,755 

4,380 

4,305 

3,825 

4,108 


1,170 

■1,845 ' 

2,295 

2,433 

3,056 

3,452 

2,968 

2,673 

2.803 

3;52D 

2,831 

3,004 

3,545 

3,604 

2,589 


14-1 

14- 0 

15- 3 
15-1 
15-3 
15*6 
15’5 
15-0 
15-0 
15-0 
15 '0 
-15- 0 
18‘8 
13^2 
14-0 


4,116 

4,850 

5,055 

5,202 

6,102 

6,932 

5,579 

3,572 

4,849 

5,992 

4.549 

5,323 

6,063 

5,679 

6,416 

6,576 


43,316 

51,129 

62,455 

54,346 

61,202 

67,322 

55,637 

35,851 

47,732 

60,668 

46,491 

54,295 

61,782 

57,699 


• Fiie "Indian Trade Jmrnal", m% Octoier 1948 oM Uh Sep^er 1947. 
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T'jC' "'iicjar was coatroii«*fi ,*.lne^ 1043 and (<:? cont frudioii of 30 itew of |,(I0|| 

7 fljt - iiaYL:..in.ml Jriridiii. an-J KrU fonfrf >1 was .ion-s cd ("auo |K*r fl.i\ mi-'hiii!,' , Wiml<i hi- 

fisali/aini '< >A k tjt t!ie period of tl e ,a^f Tjf, 11-12 (a’on s of ruptw. If to tlilH wi? add 



id)]*. ' i warac'ly, ohock c>v«'r iiidiscri minute ris*-* 
Hi price, s. if fuiled to iuiTcaKo production of 
,ui-.rar, althoupli It iras the avowed object, of the 
Chn'crftpjeij to incmisf prodiiction. With the 
ficcfiut ro! of sui^Jir and t he tlxai ion of hiuher prices 
of.uiiur oylhe p'overniucnt of Tudia. u1th elfect 
fr-')ni I he irj47-48 cnishiri!? season, in order to en- 
aidfi fcliom to erdiauce tlic miniinuin price of tiu? 
riHA’»r<i;iierlal ntunely. suuarf-ane, from lls. l-d-b 
]yn' mauful to R';. 2>0-0 per iiuuitid in the IT. 3*. 
and Riiiur, pririeipul sii';Mr-prodiiciii|j; pn)\inces, 
of the coiiuiVy, it is iiopcd tliat Iiirp:er quantities, 
of 8ir_ui.rc,ane will he availaide to sn^uir milk for' 
ci'fHhin.'t, and tiiat <*uusequeEtly pi'odueiion of 
sutrar will increase in order to iiieijt tiie require- 
moats of Sjjitur in the country which h,avc been 
steadily goi us np since tin? last few years, 

. CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR 
The per capita consumption of sugar in the 
sub-continent at the present time is very low and 
works out to only about G lbs., in addition, of 
course, to 24 lbs. of gur, the total per capita con- 
sumption of sugar and gur being about GO lbs. 
during the last few years. The per capita con- 
sumption of sugar in various otlier countries is 
considerably higher as can bo seen from the 
following table, and it is hoped that before long 
the sugar industry in India will be able to 
produce a miioh larger (juantity of sugar than at 
present. 

Per capita consumption of sugar in various 
countries (pre-war) 


of rujiees f<?r Ihe la/ichiiuTy. 


United Kingdom 
'U.S.A.' 

Brazil 

France 

Australia . . . . 

Oemany 

Cuba 

Java 

Japan 

Union of South Africa 
Ketheriands . 


ion 

07 

34 

52 

13G 

52 

88 

II. 

33 

47 

fil 


lbs. per he.id 


India , , G (in addition to 24 lbs. Our) 

It must be observed here that the Gnvornnu'nt 
of India appointed a Sugar Ibinel to investigate 
the possibility of inereasing the sugar output of, 
India. The report of this panel was publishevl in 
I94C. Tiiey recommended a target of produc- 
tion of 10,00,000 tons of sugar to be reached at the 
end of 5 years, of which 15,50,000 tons were for 
internal consumption ami 50,000 tons for export 
outside India. During 1947, the Government, 
of India, after reviewing the recormnendations of 
the panel, came to tiie conclusion' tliat the above 
target should foe increased to 18,50,000 tons of 
sugar per annum and for that purpose they de- 
cided to allot a further 25 new units of sugar, 
factorio.s among the various provinces. 

Capital Outlay* — The capital invested at 
the present time in the sugar industry, is roughly 
of the order of 35 erores of rupees. The Sugar 
Banel estimated that the total cost of machinery 
reqiuired for (a) fuller exploitation of the existing 
capacity of the sugar factories, (h) enhance- 
ment 01 the capacity of the existing small plants, 


A Ifirgi bulk of tJie evibihig Mugar iiiihhiiiexy 
IuhI fottui imported froin \a{1<m.s couritri**' r,*/,, 
I'.K. Uermuny, Ciicelioslovaliia, 'Fraiife, etc., 
but it i' impusHlble in Hit, year^ to rrmtu 
cerrain unH- of Hu; aucar inmlu'iifrV t-un be faljri- 
cited iu India, and if the new plaid^ are fabri- 
cated in Intlia. it ^\ould b(‘ of,great lidp to the 
engineering indusuy of Ihe eouuiry a-i well. 

Production Target. — 3t miiHt |<e observed 
here ako that, with the creation of Hie sipande 
Dojiuiiiofi of Paki.-dan uiHi effect frfun lidh 
Augusi. 1947 the tJovemiuent fd‘ India will hfivfs 
to revise their target of iiroduetion. NormaUv 
the consumption of sugar In the Fakistau area 
is estimated at about 2,.'^r),{R>0 tons us ayaifs^t a 
Tuoduetum ofaboiifc 35,000 tons in Halt area, and 
it is quite iikely that the Uoveniruent of India 
may have to reduce the number of new units ly 
about 2f). 

It might be of interest fo iiole that the ruimber 
of working sugar niiils in the territory of the 
Doniird<m of India at- the present time is 33.5, 
and In the Doiriinion of PaklHtap, 10, which latter 
arc capabhi of jirodudng about 35,000 tons of 
sugar. The acreage under eano in tlie Union of 
Tndiii will bo approximately 30,00,000 acres 
anil in PakisHm, a]!pro.\imately 10,00, 000 acres. 

It will also be of intere.st to note here that 
althnutdi Hie total aerenixe iiudcr cane, namely, 
40,00,000 acres, appears to be very large, It 
conies to only about 2 per (ient.of Hie cultivated 
area in India and Pakkian, and is ap]>ro,ximately 
0.5 per I’cufc. of the woridhs sugarcane .acreage. 

The estjinulo of the total vfdue of sugar and 
gur in futlia inade in 1947 worked out to 200 j 
erorn.s of nipei'S, and the per cupka expenditure j 
on sugar tiius works out to Rs. 5-0-0. The j 
sugar industry gives enifiloyment to 8,000 ^ 
Graduates, 1,25,000 .skilled and unskilied work- ' 
men, and intere.sts not less than 20 million 
cultivators. (Uide the ‘Indian Sugar Industry 
Annual, 19 10-47 : by M. P, Gandhi). 

■ ' ' ' ' ' /■ ■■ ' ■ “I 

mp 0 rt PcssiWlitiea,— 'Although production of, . 
.sugar in India at the ytresent time is slightly ' 
less than its estimated eousnmption, it in rmt 
likely t-hat there will be uay large-sixod import 
of sugar from foreign countries, llrstly because 
production of sugar in the world is at pr(‘sent 
smaller than the consuiuptiou, then.* are diiOeult- 
ies regarding currency and e.vcltange, and dava 
which used to be f.he larges! supplier of sugar in 
the pasi , is 'prodmlng at 1 he pcf'seut time sugar in 
negligible quantities. Judging from the reports 
about the economic liud political conditions in 
Java, it would take .at least three years before i 
Java is able to produce the quantity of sugar it 
dM in tho pre-war years, namely', 15,00,000 tons, f 
and indeed may take a longer period .stili for Java \ 
to rchjihilitato its industry to its previous size^ j 
due to the ruination brought about by tho world ; ) 
war in the econoniy of the industry. There is, 9' 
thereforCj little danger of large sized imports of " j 


■ 
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M!!?ur ♦“nsin but- it appears tbatj 

f mIm-!*! 11 lu He* i-tuiriir Indiistry will have to be; 
< Miilijid 'd jur wnitie time IwrauHe aisj dirtarbanee 
in the j n suit profeHioii adversely affect 

the nidivaflon uf cane in India. Thci TarifT 
Ib/.’U’d >>t Jh4T, in their rcpnrt, while reecmmwafh 
Ihit prnrd'iion to the snyar industry, observed that 
Ijruticfiori fti flic '4U"ar indurtry was in effect 
ftnUeelii'ii lu tie eiiltivaUon in India] 

wliich vas nn inteyrul part of fnrtia’s apri- 
ptsltutul (fomuny. He ovftnt and the .speed 
of tlie deveioprueiif of the sminr industry in JndJa 
!ie]tend to wmie exttuit upon the attitude ofl 


the f^nioti of Faki.stan for developing tlic industry 
w'ithin its Dominion and the arrangements which 
they inako for getting tlifur requirements of 
sugar in the meanwhile, i.e., from India or foreign 
countries. 

Gur Ptoductiosi, — IltUdng discussed the pro- 
duction of sugar in this detail, it would he of 
interest to see the jiroduction of y?/r w'hicli is an 
article of direct Consumption in Jiidia, and the 
j>roti action of whirdi is ‘3 times as large as that of 
sugar. TJie following table shows the calculated 
net productiori* of gur in India for direct coii" 
sumption from lOSl-yS to 1946-47, 


Year 

(.Yovetnbcr-Uciubcr) 

ICalculated net Ammai 
.hrudurtiun of Gur for 
j direct consumption 
j (in Tons) 

1 

Year 

(Koveinber-October) 

Calculated net Annual 
Production of Gur for 
direct consumption 
(in Tons) 

. 4,931-32 , .. 

' 2,758,000 

1039-40 

2,441,000 • 

■ ■'l,932“33' . . 

8,240,000 

1040-41 

3,414,000 

1933-34 . . 

8,486,000 

1941-42 

2,829,000 

; m4~35 

8,701,000 

1942-43 

3,015,000 

'■ 19S5-36, 

4,101,000 

1943-44 

3,499,000 

1936-37 ,, 

4,268,000 

1944-45 

3,633,000 

1937-3S .. .. .. 

4,364,000 

1945-46 

3,578,000 

1938-39 . . ' . . ' . . 

2,131,000 

1946-47 

3,630,000 


* T/te net product ion of gur in calculated by deducting from the total yield of cane expressed in terms 
of gur, and published in the “ Final General Memorandum on the production of the Principal Crops 
in India,** by the iJirecloT'Oencral, Cornmereial Intelligence mid Statistics, the gur equivalent of the . 
mnr used for purposes other than gur manufacture. Vide letter A^o.^174 daf,, dated 2nd July 1947, 
from the Director, 1 mperial 1 nst ituteof Sugar Technology, Caimpore, to the Chairman, Sugar Commissionf 

U,P. and Bihar, Cmcnpore, for figures from 1944-45 to 1946-47. 


SUGAR PRICES 

Prices of f-ugar wnTe fixed since 1042 by the 
Sjigar Coiitroiier for India for ali factories and 
they were comp. liLd So sdS their sugar at con- 
trolled rates aiel also to ccinsign their snear to 
destinations whicli have been .siiecilied hv the 
isngar UontroJP-r Irom tiuic' lo time. The aver- 
age price of sugar in 1942 was 'iis. 12-4-0 per 
inaund, in 1943 Its. 14-0-0 i)er maund. In 
1041 ils..ir)-G-0 per maund, and in 1945 
lts.3G-12-U per maund. Tiie price fixed 
in 1046-47 was ItS. 20-14-0 per maund. The 
nsinimnm piice lyf sugarcane was also on the 
increast; during this period, to ca.mptnsatc the 
cultivator for the higher eo.-.t of cultivation. 

Iinmed lately after sugar ivas decontrolled on 
the 10th Deecmler 1947, tiie maximum price of 1 
sugar was fixed at lis.S5-7-0 per maund, and at j 
the same time the laiiiimum price of cane, ' 


which was Es.1-4-0 ner maund in 1946-47 season, 
w’as increased to Es. 2-0-0 per maund, both in 
XJ.F. and Bihar. 

At the present price, sugar is being sold in re- 
tail at about 8 annas per ib. It i.s essential to 
bring about a reduction in the price of sugar, 
particularly if India has any ambition to export 
sugar to other countries, but unlci^s the cultiva- 
tion of cane improves and unless it is possible 
to bring about a great increase in the average 
yield of cane per acre, from its present average 
of about 14 tons to at least SO tons per acre, it 
is not likely that there will be any appreciable 
fall in the pj Ice of sugar. It may be noted as 
a matter of interest, however, that India is the 
largest producer of sugar (including gur) amongst 
the countries of the world and the Indian sugar 
industry is now the second largest industry 
in India,, second only to the Cotton Textile 
Industry. 


&I4 


A mos a plmtaUoa ewps !«■ licstli. India aiid 
RiklMjun tva is tho most impor'tant, 
rhu i^i^llf/oauustea,p1aftt■,^?^ow^og in a wiJd 
ivtiiddusa, was find: discovered in Assam aimrit 
f.v;o. It soon drew the attention of tiic* Sf 
ffidia which after some enquiries 

;m vxpenmental garden in 1835. After 
wor!iOi 4 for live years, the piantations of the 
J,*OMriuju Jit were sold in 1810 to the Assam 
^ oiap.oiy. I’le first tea coaeern and to this 
clay the largest, company' in. the sni>eont;im4'it 
It land ladiy dnrini tlw first lea yi urf rlf it,’ 
oxislciice, hut abfmt J852, its condition hc-mn 
to iimtroye and its success wade the .prosp'^cts 1 
l.'£ ‘\PPear so promising and! 

all ’’tUiiive limt Si>eeulutors eagerly rushed into it. | 


The Tea Industry 


',uJ'‘huli',Tr ''',l'rv',l*' I'l"' t<“ in Sylhct 

gSitPii 


Year 


Area under 
tea in 

hundreds of 
I acres 


Production 

in 

lakhs of ibs. 


19004904 (Average) 
19054909 
19104914 - „ 
19154919 
19204924 „ 

1925 

1926 

1927 

v:1928:'- 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


523 

539 

591 

C02 

709 

728 

739 

750 

770 

788 

804 

807 

840 


201 

1242 

290 

374 

330 

304 

393 

391 

404 

433 
301 
394 

434 


^ It will bo .seen from the above table that 
Since the bt.ginnmg of the present century! 
while the area under tea has risen by 60 per 
cent., the production has increased by approx, 
imately 100 per cent. ^ 

Assam and East and West Bengal are the two 
important centres of the tea industry in the 
sub-continent, Assam alone accounting for 
more than halt the total production. In 4 045 
Assam produced 288 million lbs. or 544 nor 
wnt, of the total production. Old undmded 
Bengal produced 141 minion lbs. or 27^per 
Southern India 92 million Ite. or 
balance was grown 
Provinces, Tripara %t»te 


Year 

Area undei 
tea 

in hundreds 
of acres ' 

Prtxiwjtion 

in 

lakhs of lbs. 

1933 

841 

384 

1934 

841 

395 

1035 

.841 

389 

1930 

I 842 

890 

1037 ■ 

842 

423 

1038 

1 840 

i 447 

1939 I 

841 

403 

1010 I 

840 

471 

1041 ! 

i 

840 

500 

VM2 1 

841 

570 

1043 

843 

552 

19 U 

B42 

507 

1045 

841 

528 

1940 

... 

841 1 

1 

585 


API . I , E3CPOKT TRABE 

j„^5^bough there has been a steady im^remo 
years k'!. 


, 1 ^' 


w^r million lbs durinK tWs 

l^lUoAbl Ji:iiigdom alone took 238 


845 


The Tea Industry 


I tlif' .sifiiluK work done by 

Tb" ifidtaii T«'u Muria t f'i\:|jaEHlon Boattl 
K-MU'-ihl !in il iHjtlrr Ihe ludlun Tea I'ess Act 3tX)3 
ihr f of tea, in iiidla and Pakistan 

ffiniia: tiu last- bn ye are Iian riaeri from 70 
jijiiljun ijumids prr aiinmn b> tbe present tore 
Ilf J W niilliou I'MHinds per annum, The Indian 
■-ah-nauiiient thus becouK'H om* of the leading 
lea rmi-^hmlng areas altiioiigh its pfr capita 
fMnniUif.nu!!, eonjpured with sueli countries 
iiH line b. Iv,, Rite and Ainiraiia is exceedingly 
low, 

I'la' yeur was one of the, worst for 

fhe iea indufc-try, as in adilition to the world- 
nide depressiftn, there wars eoaslderable over- 
protluetiim witii the- ri'suit that producers of 
tt‘a ail over the world were faeetl witli deeUning 
priees anti aeemmdating stocks, 1110 preference 
granted to Rinpire tea.->tiid not prove suiliciently 
cifecii<te to ehei'k tiic croisumptiou of cheap 
Java tea-;. B'-,sdes tbii there was only a .small 
ditb'rt'iH'e in the price of medium and common 
afel tUere w;r- Rhus no indiiecment to grow 
tin; fujaei'. 'i’o ejc'iek ver-prodiictioli a sclieme 
was, theiefore, IntOiduceii to restrict production 
and tc' limit exports. ,A Id II giving legislative 
elfeet to tlm scb^'ine was passed at the autumn 
Hc-^sion of the i.egi lative Ai'Sernbly in 10:13. 
Tiic Industry has eoiincqucntly been able to enjoy 
morestablf conditions I iian would otherwise have 
been posaibie in the (drcumstances of the last 
six years. Tiie export quota, which was lixed 
at per cent, of the standard exports in 
,l'J3iv30 roM.' steadily to U2| per cent, in lb:?8-3h. 
Due jo aecunmlatioji of stbeks and decline in 
prices the quota for the following year was 
fixed at hd per cent, but tiie restriction of supply 
ami an increase in demand had the effect of 
p!/i(>hjg the indiistry again in a favourable 
position in the world market even before the 
out break of the war. 

WAR YEARS 

The oiitiweak of war gave rise to entirely 
new conditions. In the United Ivingdora, 
the. entire tea trade pas,sed under the control 
of the Uovernmeut. A I’ea, Controller for 
J udi:» Wii-i .apj>i<int«*d to adndni.ster the emergency 
tea, ciuifriil sr-hvmc. Owing to the .suspeiision 
of n-t'xporrs fnuu J.oiulon, the need for 
replciusiiing their stocks by America and the 
tAdouieh and the traii^fi'r of their demand by 
SOUK' irf the Hiarkets .-supplied !>y Jav.H to Indian 
tea, ti)eri‘ was a .str(m,g detiia, nd for practically 
.'dl kinds of tea, and thi* export quota was, 
therefore, raised to or> per cent, in October 
3U30 and was unchanged at h5 per cent, 
for the next Si^'ison. Iji June JPIO, however, 
the luternatioual I’ea Committee reduced 
the quota for lh-iO-4'1 to UO per cent, for all 
participating countries. Tim reduction had a 
.stiiuukding eil'cct on the markets, but it was 
so<JU discovered tiiat in view of the increased 
requiriunents of tlie United Kingdom, U. S. A., 
and (dlitu countries, the maintenance of the 
export quota at hh ])er cent, 'would result in 
a severe curtailment of the available .supplies 
and the quota was revised to 92 ii per cent, 
in October J940. The export quota'for 1941-42 
was fixed at 110 per cent, of the .standard- 
oxx)orts and for the. duration of the war the 
figure remained around this latter level. The 


export quota figure for 11)47-48 up to the time 
of’wTiting (November 1947 ) stands at 72^% 
and it is anticipated that this figure will be 
considerably inereased before the end of the 
tea year, i,e. 3l.st March 1948. 

The International Tea Agreement which 
[was duo to expire on 31st March 1943 was 
'extended to cover the jieriod of the duration 
of hostilith\s and a clear two years thereafter. 
Thus the present Agreement exjares on 31st 
March 1948 and it is understood that nego- 
tiations are uo5v in train 'witii tlm various 
noverumerihs concerned to draw up a new 
Agreement from l.st April l'.)48. 

The follo’iilng tabic shows tea exports by sea 
form the .sub-continent to the chief importing — 
countries. ■ 


Country 

1933-34 
(Millions 
of lbs.) 

1938-39 
(Millions 
of lbs.) 

1945-46 
(Millions 
of lbs.) 

United 

Kingdom . , 

278 '8 

307-9 

237-9 

IT. S. A, 

8*3 

13-4 

52-3 

Canada . . 

15-1 

27*1 

19-7 

Australia 

1-9 

1-3 

15-7 

Iran . . ■ . . 

1-0 

5-1 ■' 

5-7 

Union of South 
Africa . . 

0-5 

0-9 

5-2 

Egypt . . 

1‘2 

0-3 

4-7 

Ceylon . . 

3-2 

3-9 

2-9 

Arabia . . 

0.-5 

0-3 

2-4 

Chile . . 

— 

— 

2-0 


PRICES 

In 1932-33 the fail in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per Ib. 
re.'ilised at Calcutta auction sales during 1932-33 
w’as 5 as. 2 p. as against 6 as. 5 p. in 19:U-32 and 
9 ii.s. 4 p. in 1930-31. Prices have, how’-ever, 
risen very considerably since then. After the 
outbreak of war tliey rose, steadily and the 
average auction prices of Es. 1-0-0 and Kc. 1 
for the years 1941 and 1942 respectivdv were 
higher than in any previous season. Auction 
sales for teas 'with export rights w'cre suspended 
from 15th September 1942 until 1947 and block 
purchases were made by the British aiinistry 
of Pood on behalf of all Allied and certain 
neutral countries. Prices paid were based on 
the average received by growers in thfj years 
1936, 1937 and 1938 together with an allowance 
to cover the extra cost of war time production. 
The upward trend in tea prices wdiicij had 
begun during the early yours of war was 
maintained when auctions of tea with export 
rights were renewed in Calcutta in 1947. 





rtf ti’a Kolil at aiiftioii 
to lOJii-!! .UKl:-. 


‘ avftraj'c pi'icp! 
Tiitli baae Ifioi 


Average prices at aiictioii sales 


Teas with export 
-rigiits 


T{*Ji for tfitxriial 
coiisuoil>tloii 


Index Ko. 


Index. So, 


rx>|"2 ;o 101041 

■Ja2'j-:i0 ,, . 

■i‘j:4-32 

io:]7-;]8 , . ' 

1038-30 

193040 

1U4041 

i';)-ii42 

1042- 43 . ' 

1043- 44 

1044- 45 

1045- 40 .. ' 

1946-47 


For the years heforo the 
Eegalatiou Seiicrnc (1033) 
all .sales are incliMled 
under the heading ‘'With 
Exjtort. Eights*’ 


The riite of duty under the Indian Tea CesB Orovenimcnt of India a.-ir^-ed to extend the life 
Act of 15)03 w’as raised to lis. 1-0-0 per 100 lbs. of the Act for a pin't-d often y.*ars. That 
with effect from 51urch 1039. It stands at period as has already Oeeu jje-idi.ae*(l, has now 
present at Hs. 1-51-0 per 100 lbs. but it is expected conic to an end and a eojUereiiee with the 
to be again raised in the inituediate future various ]»roducer-Asr:iKi;U aui (iianilMU’S 
to iis. '1-6-0. The Indian Tea Cess Act was of Oonnnercc was held by th«, t.overnujenl 
due to expire on iilst March 1938, but at tlio of India at f'aieutta on luih-l2{fi ixaimiber 
rctpiest made by the produm-.s through the 1947. At tiie 5 j me of going to press the result 
Indian Tea Market Expansion Board, the of these delibtTatioiis w’as not known. 


The Textile Industry 


COTTON 

T JIE Iwlinii Huh-contlnent lias been tbe 
Jif>rs»' of the eotton trade from the earliest 
timt'H. Jts fottoii, known as -white 'wool, 
was w* ‘11- known to tJje orn.'h nts and its doth was 
familiar to tli< West in the days when the 
fradf' wmi carried ou ovtTlaiul. ’ 

Thi* export of cotton from the Indian 
siilM'onliiicul hcuari to assume importance 
idtl! the op(‘nin!;r of the sea route. 
ir rrrehed an nmiicnsf- .stimulus diirinp: the 
Au'.erican Civil War, when the dose block- 
adc <if tlm Confederate port.s produced u 
CHfton famine In Laneafehire, and threw 
the Kndish spinneri hack on India for 
tlwir •',ujj[tly of raw inatenah Wlien the war 
hfoke out the aliipments of Indian cotton were 
528, hoy hales hut during the last year of the war 
they averajj:ed 073,000 bales. Most of this 
cotton w’as sold at an enomiously inflated price, 
and indufieri a flow of w'calth. into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for w'hich there was 
ho outlet. Tiio oonseqiience w'us an unprece- 
dented outburst of rspeeuiation known as the 
Share Mania,” and wimn the surrender of 
Leo re-opened tlie Southern ports widespread 
ruin followed, it estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into tiie country by the American 
Civil War aggregated £92 millions. 

The principal varieties are Dholleras, Broach, 
Oomras (from the Berars), Bharwar and 
Cooinptas. , Broach is the bo.st cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Province.?, has a good 
reputation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Ganga valley, and generally to 
the cottons of the north. The Madras 
cottons are kiiown as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of these 
is Tinneveily, Cambodia cotton has been gro'wn 
with success in Southern India, but it shows a 
tendency to revert. 

Broach, — The cultivation of cotton in the 
sub-continent has shown a marked variation 
by 'Way of adjustments to the world cottpn 
conditions and domestic price fluctuations 
mainly dictated by overseas markets 
wliich Iiappened to bo the main customers 
for Indi.-iii eottoa in the pre-w’ar years. The 
gra<Iua!, decline in the average price of Broach 
from Bs. 255 in 1873 to Its. 1,50-8 in 1S99 checked 
tiK! growth of this crop ; but thereafter the 
growing demand and upw'ard price trend reaching 
the climax at Ks. 501 in 1923-24 gradually 
rai.sed tlie production to 0,098,000 bales in 
1924-25 as afgainst 1,090,000 bales in 1899-1900. 
A downward twist given to the prices bv the 
depre.saion reduced the .size of the crop to 
4,007,000 bales in 1031-32. After a minor 
recovery, the prices slumped to the bottom of 
■Rs, 157 following the decision of Japan to 
reduce her purchases from the sub-continent, 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
was forced to launch a campaign for reducing 
the acreage '■''under short stapled cotton for 
•w’-iiich Japan was the best customer. As a 
result, the production 'was voluntarily brought 
dowm to 4,909,000 bales in 1939-40 from the all 
time record level of 6,234,000 bales in 1937-38. 

The outbreak of the Second World War 
reminded the growers of the fortunes they 


had made In the past wans and the crop 
was stepped up under the stimulus of the 
upward trend of cotton price.? to 0,223,000 
bales ill 1941-42. The war developments^ 
however, up.set the c‘alcu]ation.s and, the quotation 
for Broach ftdl precipitately to Rs. 348. Simul- 
taneously, the Goveninuuit \va.? forced to laiiiich 
the grow-more-food campaign. The combined 
effect was a sharp cut of 22 per cent, in acreage 
and 26 per cent, in the output of cotton in 1942- 
43. The crop "was Jiigher in the following year in 
sympathy with the better cotton prices; but 
the statutory ceilings on cotton prices and legal 
limitation.? on cotton cultivation reduced the 
acreage to the 32 years old record low level of 
14,803,000 acre.s yielding 3,543,000 bales iii 
1044-45. 

Cotton CominaJttee.-— The constitution of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee in March 
1921 has proved an important land- 
mark in the history of this leading 
cash crop of the country. The introduction 
and extension of super varieties of cotton on 
which the Committee has been spending nearly 
Rs. 10 lakhs every year has gradually changed 
the face of Indian cotton. The production of 
‘ medium and long staple " cotton (7/8 inch and 
above) increased in 1943-44 by 1,534,000 bales 
or 95 per cent, as compared with the figure for 
1922-27, while there 'was a reduction of 1,889,000 
bales or 49 per cent, during the same period 
under ‘ short staple ' cotton (below -I- inch). 
The production of cotton of staple length, one 
inch and above, was nil in 1922-27 ; but it 
amounted to 654,000 bales in 1943-44. While 
tackling the question of improving the quality 
of Indian cotton, the importance of raising the 
yield per acre has not been overlooked by the 
Committee. ' The average yield per acre rose 
from 96 lbs. in the quinquennium 1922-27 to 
109 lbs. in the quinquennium 1937-42 ; it rose 
still higher, to as much as 112 lbs. in 1943-44. 

Cotton Trade. — Bombay is the heart of the 
cotton trade with Karachi next in importance 
and a network of regulated markets spread 
throughout the cotton growing tracts. Trading 
in futures forms an integral part of the markets 
in Bombay and Karachi, The year 1942-43 
was a most eventful year during which specula- 
tion took up the cotton price to the record 
peak of Rs. 637 on March 12, 1943 and forced 
the Government of India to close down the 
futures market on May 1, 1943. This was 
followed by regulation of movement of cotton, 
fixation of floors and ceilings for the various 
varieties, and the resumx>tion of trading in new 
crop. 

The introduction of the Indian cotton contract, 
based on Khandesh Jarilla cotton of j inch 
staple with other varieties having staples between 
•f inch and inch tenderable again.st the contract, 
was an important innovation in 1942-43. The 
new contract replaced the Broach, Bengal and 
Ooxnra contracts which had served the trade for 
nearly a quarter of a century. It was the 
outcome of the necessity to establish a close 
identity between the hedge contract and the 
type of cotton required by the domestic textile 
industry. 
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f]- ( irj fli*' srif’-conl-'ni'?!!. 

ulnfr iwi'>'it-i'f. {''Kfciiat'd fur .5. 

|i< rhid ‘A'ihrtv yf.-tr-* c^u Mai<‘h 

Till u!li*r i!ia<It'J|a:icy of !hf prot^riinn 
f-i H li'fco I'!h; imlH'-lvy fy the 'S nn; {'rotPr-tiou 
A^*'' of |'U 7 was afauda ally oviUrnceu }ty thr fn* 

< le i’ in; i!aj«t rts of fre^’n Japan ui t.lif 

lo’io'viop: <»u liiLind July UtiU, on flui mis?- 

Rosf ion of the l^ioubay iiliUowncrs Ai^sodfitioii, 
Mi\ U. S. Hardy was appointed by dorentTuent 
to exaraltie fchs possibility of sulistitnting a 
gyslein of gpeoiflc duties for the then existing 
system of rnlm'em assessineiii. ^fr. Hardy’s 
couidit'iiono, wlijeti revealed tlnat Japansise com- 
petition was oxtwnncly severe in eertairi classes 
of viHxIs Muiniructnivd ir\ the suh-canilinent were 
dKeiMS“o‘ at a confer* nec of iiiili'nviu'rs con- 
Vraued hv the thiveraniont of India towards th*' 
Mid orrj:2i): aihl in Fobrunry lUdO, flov'Tinnent 
intrudueed in tin* Le!?Ts]ativoAsst‘nif*ly the dott on 
industry (Xh'otee.tion) liiil, wliieli, as (inalify 
passed, fu-nvitled for a chani;e in the then exist inu 
revenue <luty of I { per cent, to ti prot-oetivo duty 
of 15 }M-r cent, in the case of British (‘otton piece- 
goods and of 20 per cent, in tlie case of forEdgn 
goods, with an .alternative niininmin specihe 
duty in either case of tij aimas pier pound on 
plain grey goods. For revenue reasons, tiiese 
tid valorem rates were raised by 5 per cent. In 
March 1031, and a surcharge of 25 per cent, of 
the enhanced duties was imposed in October 
of the same year, bringing the rate of duties to 
35 per cent. (British) and 31 i per cent, (foreign) 
with a mjainmm speeiOo duty of 4| annas per 
pound on plain greys. At the same time, an 
import duty of 6 pies per pound on all raw cotton 
and of 10 per cent, on machinery and dyes used 
by the industry was also levied. The duty on 
raw cotton was raised in 1939, again for reasons 
of revenue, to one anna per pound. 

Early in 1932 Government directed the Tariff 
Board to enquire into tiic question of tlie grant 
of substantive protection to the industry. In 
the meantime the depreciation of the J.^iiau 'se , 
exchange, consequent on Japan’s going off the , 
Gold Standard in 1932, enabled her to place her i 
piece-goods on the Indian market at abnormally i 
low prices, and offset to a very great extent the 
protection conferred on the Indian Industry by 
the 1930 Act. Government, therefore, directed 
theBoard to hold a special enquiry into this ques- 
tion, and in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Board, the duties on foreign piece- 
goods were raised from August 1082, to 60 
per cent, or 51 amias per pound, whichever was 
Idglier, but in view of the continued severity 
of the Japanese competition, Government once 
again found it necessary in June 1983 to raise 
the level of the duty on foreign piece-goods to 
75 per cent, ad valorem or 0i(- annas per pound. 
At the same time notice was also given of 
Government’s, intention to abrogate the Bido- 
Japanese Tratie *Convention of 1904. 

‘ ‘i Trade Delegations. --Tliis wms 

followed by the arrival In the sub-continent of an 

“ ofaeisd Belegation from Japan and an unofficial 

5 Bclctttion from the United Kingdom, 

The United Kingdom unofficial Delegates' 


, bctw'-'fin cnifilii mtofllcial fit from Japan 
j afui Inili.Mi! mliiownM!; provfd aSturtivv, but flie 
j otfurts fsf Uu oiFuna! ib'lt'g.dts ifsuibil 

. hi !i frvsfi CosiwuUoti ati«l ihobnol bdiig asirci'd 
' to early In IP.'j.i, undvr wli'uh a link wuh Mstab- 
; Siahed bidwfcn Git- *‘Xpoi1s of fiidian law 
I (o Japan and the iinportsof cftllon phve-gooda 
j fruiii Japan. Japan agriad fo tain* mic nullimi 
I baivH of Indian raw cotbm in icdnru (ot Ihc 
I right to export 32.5 miilioii yards of coit<m 
( pif.ce-ffocxifi pi tiu- Tinlian , vjth 

j a maximum limit of Bid million yards 
j for an ayg*a*Lmf,o offtake of 1| mfflion “balw 
i of Indian raw n)tlfMn .)a]?an wjih ;ibo 
I accorded mo'^t-favoured-naf lou treatirient 
jin resjjoct of fur ndsccilaneons trade. In 
I virtu** of the It-rins of the iffoloeol, the *lufies 
; (HI Japaiu'He (auton pieee-u’Ofais wer*' uductab 
I with effect from .^1h January 1934, to ,5y per 
cent, fid vah/nm niUi a minimum sp»‘cit}r duty 
of 5,1 annas per pound on pbiti grey goods. 

The protective duties on cotton yarn and 
pie(x*-goo*la imposed by the (‘c)tton Textile 
JiKin.stry (Protcajtion) Act, lOSO, were duo lo 
e.xpire on 31 st March 1983, but as Govcnumuit 
we, re not able, to cotuplete their considerntioa 
of the report of the 'rariff Boa id of 1932 i which 
had recommended the institution of s^Kwiffc 
(iutics based on weight pubjrct to their being 
(ombined with alternative ad rtdarem duties to 
prevent a loss of revenue and the im]JOsition 
of a duty of one anna per pound in the case of 
yarns Indow 5()s count.) before that date, they 
exUmded the iirovisious of the Act for another 


p The United Kingdom unofficial Delegates' 
deBberationa with Indian millownera culminated 
' to,, what ha® been termed the Mody-Bees Pact 
df 1938, an understanding, which was to be in 
' tmm until the end of 1936, Similar disoussioas 


, Textile., Protection BiIh"“Th 0 Cotton. 
Industry (Textiio Protection) Biff of 1984 sought 
to give clFeit to the rccoTniiieiitiatlons of the 
Tariff Boards on the cotton .and serlnuiturai 
industries in the light of the Indo- Japanese 
Protocol and <he imtdffcia! iigr«a mout entered 
into betwe(.*u Indian and Lancashire millowners. 
So far as yarn was eoncenied, tiio x\ct, ns pmssed, 
fixed the rates of dutitis at 5 per cent. (Britidi) 
and hi per cent. (non-lbUish) witii a. corres- 
ponding aherruitive m'innmnu sjaadiic duly of 
11 annas and 1.1 amms per pound on omints up 
to and including ,50s. In tho case of piece- 
goods, the levels of the duties were fixed at 
25 per cent, and .50 per cent, on British and non- 
British goods respeetively, with a minimum 
apeoific duty of 4-| annaa and 5| annas p<*r 
pound on plain grey goods. Tim Act also gua- 
ranteed protection to the industry for a ]H'‘rio<l 
of five years ending March 1931) but recognized 
the need for an examination of tin' sc.ale of duti(*g 
on two occasions : linstly on the expiry of tho 
Mody-Lces Pact at the end of 10.35, cud srscondly, 
at the. end of tiie Indo- Japanese Protocol in 
March 1937. Accordingly, at the end of 1935, 
Government directed the Tariff Board to examine 
the adequacy of the fclien existing i*‘vels of duty 
on British goods. Accepting the recoinmcnda- 
tion.s of the Board, Government reduced, wdth 
effect from June 25, 198G, the duty on all United 
Kingdom cotton ph.'co-goodB, with the exception 
of prints, to 20 per cent, nd valorem with a 
TuiniTOum speciiic duty of 34' annas per pound 
on plain grey goods. 

Trade Pretocah— The .Indo- Japanese Trade 
Protocol was subsequeiivly renewed for a further 
period of three years ending March 1940, 
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M . any lutti rli! jn^odifiratinn in thr rates | ^J!orlcal annoimccTneni tliat doproteeUon does 
antli-aM-o to Jartauto.e cotton iiicce- i not signify any weakening in tlio interests of 
th»‘ fej-'.'ti.ulon of JiiinnKi from! Governraent in the well-being and integrity of 
lufi.i in A f. til kowover, the basic fpiota 1 tiio cotton textile luaniifacturing industry which 


cif eel* f*ai piece-goods fctr the sub-rontiiient was 
leilut e«i ia tixs uiUVu tfi \ ards rksSiig to a maximum 
of X>'i million y.-irdn heaving a^Biargin of 42 
iiilltidi! yard'i for Burma. 

Tlic negotiations bet ween the Oovernment of 
and iiis Majest:. 's Government in the 
United Kingdom for the conclusion of a new 
Tmde AgreehientJn replacement of that entered 
Into at Ottawa lit Jh3ii vrw brought to a c*on- 
elusimt early in IhhO, and the new Agreement 
speedieally provideal for a reduction of the 
basic rates of dutic'S on United Kingdom cotton 
piece-goods as under : — 

X'rinti'd goods . . ml mhrem 


Grey goods 


15 % ad valorem or As. 2-7| 
ps. per lb., w’hichoYor 


is higher 


15 


Others 

The luasic rates were subject to a reduction of 
2| per cent if imports from the United Kingdom 
in any year were less tiian 350 million yards and 
to an increase to the same extent in the event of 
United Kingdom imports exceeding 500 million 
yards. The new rales of duty came into force 
on April 1, 1039. In tiie year 1930-40, the 
Kuropean. War affected imports from the United 
Kingdom, and as her sendings of piece-goods did 
not exceed 350 million yards, the duties on all 
classes of British piece-goods were reduced by 
2| per cent with effect from April 17, 1940. 

Protection Ends. — By the Indian Tariff 
('i'cxtiio rrotcction) ATnendment Act, 1934, 
the Govcrnnient of India imposed protective 
duties on t'lU'tain types of cloths and yarn im- 
ported into British India, for a period of five 
years, ic„ unto 31st March 1939. By the 
Indian I’arjf! (Third Anieudinetit) Act, 1939, 
prol’cetiun was extended fur a further period 
of Utree years terminating on tine 31st March 
1942, 'fiie p-rotc'CtiffU was, further, extended 
fruin Gum; to rijiie and the last such extension 
wui tiue tu exjiirc on 31st March 1047. 

'j4j\vardri I he end of lO-lO, the Government of i 
Jiidia rerjucsttid 'tltc Tariff Board to hold a 
summary enquiry and fuivisc whether, in the 
pre.sent eircnmstauces, protection at the existing 
or at a diderenfc seaie sitould be granted to tlie 
eotion textile manufactiiriMg industry for a 
furiher year after the 31st IMarch 1947. The 
Tariff Board after consulting the interests con- 
cerned, made the following recoiiimendations;-— 

(1) The industry has failed to substantiate 
its demand for extension of protection, and the 
protective duties should be allowed to expire 
on the 31sfc March 1947, to be replaced, however 
by such revenue duties on cotton textiles as may, 
be imposed on budgetary considerations. There 
should be only oho scale of duties and that 
should be the lower of the two existing scales. 

(u‘) Any declaration of expiry of protection 
should be accompanied by a deilnite and eate- 


is the premier industry of the sub-continent. 
A tariff enquiry .should dclinitcly be guaranteed 
to the indiLstry as soon as imports' of cotton 
piccogoods exceed for three uiontlis running, a 
monthly average of 25 million yards unless the 
industry, itself a.sks for a tariff enquiry earlier* 
in order to determine 'wiiether the volume and 
j'lrice.s of imports affect the position and integrity 
ofthe Indian iiiflnstry .soas to call for le-hnposi- 
tion of protection. 

(eVi) The import duty on yarn is doing no 
good to the lndi«an mill indu.stry, wliile its exist- 
ence imposes some hardshi]) on the haiidloora 
imlustry ; there should, therefore, be no duty on 
yarn, protective or revenue, 

(in) The recommendations in regard to duties 
on cotton textilc.-j should apply to' the imports 
of artificial silk and cotton and art silk mixed 
fabrics. 

Government after carefully considering the 
report submitted by the Tariff' Board, announced 
their decisions as under: — 

1. Government accepted recommendation (i) 

of the Board on the main issue before 
it, i,e., the protective duties on cotton 
piece-goods and yarn should expire on 
the 81st Mai'ch 1947. 

2. Eecommendation (ii) also was accepted. 

3. As regards recommendation (in), Govern- 

ment stated that the rates of reveirue 
duties which would be imposed bn 
imports of cotton piece-goods and yarn 
W'ere under consideration and W'ould be 
announced at the proper time. Accord- 
ingly, by the Indian Tariff (Amendment) 
Act, 1947, the existing protective duties 
on cotton clotli and yarn wore converted 
into revenue duties without any change 
whatsoever in the quantum. 

4. Government did not accept recommenda- 

tion (iv) and the protection for piece- 
gooffs, cotton and artificial silk mixed 
fabric was continued for another year. 

Inter-War Years.— This was a period of 
chequered career for the industry. Yet it 
recorded such a good progress in the inter-war 
period that the share of imports in the cloth 
requirements of the country decreased from 
about four-fifths to much less than a fifth. In 
the same period, the number of mills in British 
India increased from 227 to 355, the number 
of spindles from 0.2 millions to 8.4 millions and 
the number of looms from 109,000 to 168,000. 
The output of yarn more than doubled in weight 
and the output of piece-goods nearly trebled in 
length. Many technical improvements were 
effected by the industry during this period, 
chief among these being the installation of 
modern machinery for siiinning and weaving 
and the development of new bleaching, dyeing, 
printing and finishing processes. 
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I KS^S'S;^* •“-“ a* 


^Joars enriinc 

»iOUiJiinti 


^’‘umbcr 

of 

i^iiJIs 


lUOi 

1902 

1903 
3904 
1905 
1006 
1907 
3 908 
3900 
1930 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 
1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

loss 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 , 

1936 . 
1986 . 

1937 1 

1938 i 

1939 1 

1940 t 

1941 f 

1942 t 

1943 t 

1944 t 

1945 t 

1946 t 


Kumber 

of 

Spindles 

installed 


I WMME 

; TjO, 06,965 

50,43,297 
51,18,121 
51,63,480 
52,79,595 
53,33,275 
57,50,020 
50,63,231 
51,95,671 
63,57,460 I 
54,63,929 
05,96,862 
57,78,895 
58,48,744 
58,39,877 
57,38,697 
55,53,871 

1 56,89,680 , 

57,63,076 
68,70,804 
73,31,219 
79,27,938 
83,13,273 
85,10,633 
87,14,168 
87,02,700 
,-,87,04,172 
80,07,004 
91,24,768 
93,11,053 
95,00,083 
95,80,658 
96,13,174 
96,85,175 
98,56,658 
97,30,798 
1,00,20,275 
1,00,59,370 
1,00,05,705 
99,61,178 
1,00,26,425 
1.01.30,568 
1,02,22,107 
1,02,38,131 
1,03,05,169 


I ifumber 

of 

ibooms 

installed 

( , 41,180 
42,584 
44,092 
45,337 
60,139 
52,608 
58,436 
57,920 
76,898 
82,725 
85,352 
88,951 
94,136 
1,04,179 
1,08,009 
1,10,268 
1,14,621 
1,15,484 
1,18,221 
1,19,012 
1,27,783 
1,34,620 

1,44,794 

1,51,485 
1,54,292 
1,59,464 
1,51,952 
3 ,56.532 
3 ,74,992 
1,79,250 
1,82,429 
1,86,341 
1,89,(»40 
3,94,388 
1,98,867 
2,00,062 
3,97,810 
2,00,286 
2,02,464 
2,00,076 
1,98,574 
2,00,170 
2,00,890 
2.01,761 
2,02,388 
2,02.814 


I Avorajn;e 
1^0. of 
Hands 
employed 

daily 

I '~X72;m’ 

' 1,81,031 

1,81,399 
3,84,770 
1,95.277 
2,08,610 
2,05,096 
2,21,195 
2,36,924 
2,33,624 
a, 30, 649 
2,43,637 
2,53,786 
2,60,276 
2.65,346 I 
2,74,361 
2,76,771 
2,82,227 
2,93,227 
3,11,078 
3,32,170 
3,43,723 
3,47, 36r} 
3,50,887 
3,67,877 
3.73„508 
3,83,623 
3,60,021 
3,46,925 
3,84,022 
3,95,475 
4,03,226 ,1 

4,00,00.“, 
3,84,938 
4, J 4, 884 1 

4,17,803 1': 


Approximate 
quantity of Ootton 
_ consumed 

C!i?i’-ts, I of 


M ^^^31,090 

51,77,633 
J9 60,87,690 

,2 5J,06,6vSI 

' 65,77,354 

5 70,82,306 

6 09,30„50r) 

» 59.70;250 

} 73.81,500 

;■ 57,72,535 

50,70,531 
, 71,75,367 

' 73,36,056 

76,00,941 
73,59,212 
76,92,013 
76,03,574 
72,09,87.3 

7.1.54.805 
58,33.113 

74.20.805 
77,12,390 

I 75,30,943 
57,12,118 I 
I 77,92,085 
73,96,814 
ti4,«0,942 ‘ 

70,34 .237 i 

7,5,04,081 « 

90,07,999 J 

, 92.16,116 S 

1^01,89,424 0 

99,30,053 2 

94.63,96.5 o 

1,09,31,919 I S 

1,11.34,903 I .3 


^1.17:276 i;i.oi363o 
4 fi7 Aon ^ \ 


4,37,690 

4,41.949 

4,30,165 

4. . 59.609 
4,80,447 
5,02,650 
5,05,562 

5.00. 778 
4,95,456 


1.28,19,268 

1,33,37„>60 

1,28,70,559 

1,48,78,577 

I,65,02,r>27 

1.71,15,763 

1.69,5.5,920 

1.71,82,590 

1.59,24,702 


I 3 92 lbs. 

0 13/tl~f4jf 

17,65,038 
/ 17,30,340 

17,44,766 
^ 18,79,244 

1 20,23,510 
19,80,170 

19,01„500 
-'1,09,000 
19,35,010 
19,05,866 
20,60,102 
|p.06,0ia 
^1,43,126 
SI, 02, 632 
Si;0r,7l8 
S1,SJS,164 , 

' 2«>,85,078 

20,41,230 
19,52,318 
SI ,20,2.10 

22,03,540 
21, .51, 698 
19,17,748 
22,20,310 
2143,384 
24.17,412 
20,00,782 
21,61,160 
25,7.3,714 
26,33,176 
20.11,204 
28,37,158 
27,03,004 
31,23,418 
.31,81,418 
3i .40,752 
30,02,048 
38,10,734 
36,70,874 
42,61,022 
47,40,722 

^8,90,218 

48, 4 4, .5(54 
49,09,314 
4.1.49,932 


T"' ■' 


Is to 10s 
11s to 208 
Ms, to 308 
llB to 40s 
Above 408 
waeiei, #to* 


errand Total 


I ^^^ ^2 I I 

^®'^»250,756| 166,572,0611 
33.>,112,7i6 315 557 ‘Jofl 

149,5O0;217 
|i,6<^7,I77,579|i,5S3,736,180| 1 


162,801,774 
8651,417,781 
373,40(5,31(1 
109, 95)2, {15 1 
85, 392, .3 73 
19,38SS87 


170,802,024 182,8;i7,927 


330,240,237| 

308,O18,79i9 

90,106,221 

21,804,844 


342.480,082 
3 56,232,052 
91,157,737 
23,031,645 


7^825.4a« MuTs'i'e.sw 
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FIb© Count Yarii.—-SHb3taiitial progress, 
fmii hemi madf in the last few years in the direc- 
tion of Bpliiiilng line count yarn. Much, how- 
ever^ re mains to be accomplished ; but the duty 


of one anna per pound which Indian milis have 
now to pay for long staple cotton imported from 
abroad is a factor which is likely to hamper more 
rapid progress. 


sftitmeni beloiv shou'S the total quardUies of woven goods manafaetured iunng the pa^si 

ffmr fears ■ ■ 



1 1042-43 ' 

[ 1943-44 

1 1944-45 

1 1045-40 

Irey & EliMcbed goods . . , . 

iiioured Blecc-goods 

Yds. 

3, 020, .518, 284 
1,088,818,506 

Yds. ! 

3,765,350,893 
1,105,336,010 ! 

• ■ .Yds. 
3,608,103,822 
l,;il8,368,451 

Yds. 

3,550,024,461 

1,125,609,860 

G rand Total . . 

4,1 09, .336, TOO 

4,870.686,903 ] 

4,726,472,273 J 

4,075,634,321 


here again, it may Ijc pointed out iliat the 
inlds arc now turning tfUt increisingly larger 
quantities of line Idioties, Cambrics and fine 
Longdoth on tin/ iincs recommended by the 
. first Tariff BcKijd (10117), 

The War Years. — After a continuous 
period td' ubuo'd- i-mrfdifved gloom extend- 
ing oVi,r a period af m^arly' two decades, 
culniimiting in meanures lieing actively explored 
with a view’ to bringing aliout an organised 
curtailment of production throughout the 
country, the war in Europe wdiich commenced 
in .September 1039 opened up the prospect of a 
spell of prosperity for the industry. Eollowirig 
the cessation of trade wdth Japan, which 
imppened to bo tlie leading supplier of cotton 
textile to the East in December 1011, the Iridtan 
cotton textile industry enjoyed a completely 
monopolistic position. It was faced with a 
steadily expanding demand from overseas, an 
imireasing volume of war orders and growing 
domestic requirements for civil purposes stepped 
up by infiatioiiary forces. The cloth production 
w’as stepped up from 4,012*4 million yards in 
1030-40 to the record level of 4,870*0 million 
yards in 1043-44. Yet the industry was unabie 
to meet the growing demand and the pricers were 
pushed up to four times the pre-war levels. 

Ill May 1043 the Government of India 
Issued the cotton cloth and yarn (control) order 
based on an agreement between the Government 
of India and the reiu-eseritatives of the textile 
indusfry. jt.s objects were to reduce prices and 
stirauiate^ ’prvidueUon by conti'oHing the coat 
and siifvpiy of mill stores and by regulating the 
price, of raw- and by auyterintending the 

distribution of ciotli from the milis to the 
ivtaihirs. TJifi cojitrol aiithorit.ies wvire, iiowever, 
faced with a foriuulabh! task err'ated by reduc- 
tion in output d\ie to coal shortage and har/als 
on tiu; one hand and growing dmn.aiid on the 
other. Cojisoquently, though in the following 


two years, the prices stamped on the cloth 
w'erc brought down by about 60 per cent. 
the full benefit wuis not passed to the consumer : 
owing to widespread black market activity, 
mainly encouraged by illicit exports due to 
trade regulations and large scale hoarding as 
inllation hedge. 

The latest supply position was reviewed by 
the Cliairman of the Textile Control Board 
recently when he said : In the calendar 

year 1045, Indian cotton mills produced 4,687 
million yards of cloth and 1,625 million lbs. of; 
yarn in 1944 and 4,715 million yards of cloth and 
1,620 million lbs. of yarn in 1943. The loss in 
production in 1944 is primarily due to stoppages 
of mills for lack of coal or inferior coal. In 1945 
a higher production might have been attained 
had it not been for a large number of spindles 
and loom hours lost through hartals, shortage of 
labour, shortage of raw materials, etc. It is 
estimated that the total quantity of cloth and 
yarn exported in 1945 would be approximately 
387 million yards of cloth and 13 million lbs. 
of yarn as compared wuth 434 million yards 
of cloth and 18 million lbs. of yarn in 1944. 
Supplies of cloth and . yarn for defence services 
in 1945 have amounted to 417 million jmrds of 
cloth and 25 million lbs. of yarn as compared 
with 683 million yards of cloth and 28 million 
ibfl. of yarn in 1944. The net available supplies 
of mill made cloth for civilian consumption in 
1945 amount, therefore, to 3,883 million yards 
as compared with 3,794 million yards in 1944. 
Including handloom, it is estimated that the 
cloth available for' the civilian population of 
the sub-continent in 1045 is approximately 14 
yards per head per annum for a population of 400 
million.” 

Exports.— -The table below sets out the 
exports of cotton twist and yarn from the sub- 
continent to its chief export markets: — 


United Kingdom 
Burma . . 

Straits Settlements 

Hongkong 

Syria 

Others . , 


Grand Total 


1941-42 

1943-44 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3,651,838 

' ■ . ■ 

29,165,816 


2,506,320 


3,881,286 


1,547,100 

’ 14,000 

49,776,205 

18,922,952 

90,628,565 

18,936,952 


1944-45 


1045-46 


Itts. 


841, .300 
16,077,053 


16,918,413 


lbs. 


4S2,(»00 

14,014,041 


14,406,941 


^ Year Book 1948 

'’^P”ts of cotton pie™.good3 (o for.-iRn 


(In tiioiisarids of yards) 


j 1940.41 I 1941-42 I 1942-43 j 1943.4^^ j 


Iraq ■ 

Straits Settlements 
Aden, etc. 

ICeaya, etc. 

Ceylon 

Portuguese East Africa 
Others 

Orand Total 


fifth ir\ ^ "Volume of cotton consumed and 
The Silted 

n/ or the null industry iu the efonomv 

fert tLf auhl'?,? ^Tthi 

thor. ^ present time, it cuiLsuines more 

alTJv ^.ILf ®tton CTO ; 
airectly gnes employment to over 500 0( o 

^bsWiary employment to 
large nuinbeis of persons who arc enir.'if^fvJ in 
trades w'hich directly depend for their 
existence upon the cotton mill industry. 


■552 

23,108 

41,715 

34,400 j 

■ ■ 

52,769 

45,587 

09,337 

42,930 

40,689 

28,614 

27,001 

20,273 

45,419 

37 646 

43,800 

6,093 

2,201 

2,094 

204 

285 

109,477 

400,684 

439,149 

326,788 

200,810 

335,881 

046,865 1 

088,738 

401,337 

423,021 


appr(3ciable progress could be 
whhi y PoHtdcal movement 

use ofYnm^i /i «^'rong prejudice against the 
Snu?;.! ^ thereby preventing the 

of hnor finding market for cloth 

foIIoZ- ^^ovenJ)y him. That was 

'in!i fhn ^ ^ ffiange in the clothing habits 
'^ninpetition from the mill made cloth 
fi^nni weaving industry 
'thirUes.^ depression in the 


thelomc«!?«??t?^^ Industry. — Hand weaving is 
cmnn ^ among the sub-continent's 

S coofroUed maiSfy by a 

small class oi entrepreneur. It is essentially an 
1 turns out apiiroximiitely 

25 ncr^c f representing neady 

nee[^ Tlt> for domestic , 

total estimates indicate that the 

handlooms is about 24 millions 

iStrv Lmr.^ fiy-shuttle loom.s. The 

persons 

anTiihJS? weavers and 3,600,000 

auxiliary workers, a number greatly in excess 

®‘'““ indmtry eice^t 


icssA^f « current century 

<=3he production of 


sl3^ dedioft Af KA resulted in £ 
H?lndSt s output 

«w m$ thoreafier aWe to rfdafi> itf 


f<must,?Thf fiandloom weaver 

Government 

?cmc i Provincial (lovernraouts on the 

s measures and a.s a rasultofthe reemn. 

I of the Industries Conference ' held 

' Iw mAv ,V<^^^^'rnments to organise the industry 
' proMdmg tacilitics for improving its 
: systonr^^’’ production methods and marketing 

developments in the history 

loon^ ln“to!,*b?“ “‘■•5' ‘>f Powe? 

11,004 poiver 

in^-Rnn?hoS^?‘^^ aboiit 55 porcciit. were located 
to 18,758 ^ ® fiinuber has gone up 

Fact-Finding Committee 
rSnt^Af?^ appointed by the Goyern- 

survey the position of 
' production 

account of the heavy 
^ middlemen, while the existiS 
marketing system robs the weaver of a reasonable 


Th$ Textile Industry 


rrtiirn owliSii! to tlie high margm of profit 
varying up to -16 per oont. nauiped by a chain of 

mkidleiaeii, ■ 

With a view to improving the position of the 
in'tustry, fciu* (Jovionunent. of India have consti- 
tuted the Ali-l rKiia Hafidlooia Board (now limited 
to the dominion of .fiidja) on which the weaver, 
thfi rrovincml Govcrninents and the States 
interested in t lie industry are reproseuted. The 
rccoiiunendjitlon of the Board fiivouring the 
liiereiise of the predsent yarn supply to the 
industry by ri'servijig Jiaif the production 
from the ypjndles to be installed during 
the first live years of the post-war 
devdiopmeut plan has been accepted by Oovern- 
rnent, Bi'oposals for organising the industry 
oil a souiiti footing by rationalising and stand- 
ardising its products and consolidating its mar- 
kets are- under examination. A scheme is being 
evolved for ensuring free inter-Provincial move- 
ment of haiuiloom cloth in ord 3r to enable the 
industry to regain the pre-M'ar markets within 
the country.. 

Post-War Plan “-The expansion of the sub- 
continent’s present prod lie Uve capacity of niill- 
niade doth from 4,800 million yards to 7,200 
million yards jjer annum is desirable but 
impracticable at present because of diffi- 
culty in securing the necessary machinery, 
saj's a press note announcing the post- 
war plan for the industry issued 
by tlio Industries and Supplies Department, 
Government of India, on Jfay 3, 1946. It adds 
that an expansion of about 2*75 million spindles 
Xiroposed as the immediate target will produce 
an additional 1,700 millioi) yards a year, consist- 
ing of 510 million yards of fine and 1,190 
million yards of coarse cloth. This production, 
together with handloom cloth, yrill help to 
provide approximately 18 yards per head per 
annum after allowance for exports of 10 per cent, 
of the total production. 

Planning must be on an all-India basis (now 
applies only to the Dominion of India) apd 
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the distribution of new idanfcs and extensions 
of the existing plants should follow territorial 
divisions of India. The plan will in the present 
circumstances be an interim plan and it is 
the intention of the Government of India to 
review it when world economic conditions or 
other circumstances make a review desirable. 
In order to ensure increased supplies of yarn 
for handloom weavers and other consumers, 
the Governnieiit of India have directed that at 
least 25 pjcrcent. of the new spindles installed 
shall bo left uncovered by looms. ISach 
Indian Province and State would of course 
be the be.st assessor of its own exact needs, 
and the Government of India propose, tliereforc, 
that the Provinces and States may, if so 
advised, reserve a larger spindlage for .such 
purpose. 

On the question of reduction in the duty of 
foreign cotton and a full roliate of import duty 
paid on cotton for the benefit of India’s export 
trade, the press note says that the Government 
of India will review the matter when competitive 
conditions return In order that the Indian export 
trade may be able to compete in world markets 
on equal terms with other countries. 

The Government of India have turned down 
the suggestion for banning imports of second- 
hand machinery on the ground that it will be 
some years before India can produce enough 
cloth for her own requirements. They will, 
therefore, allow import licences for second-hand 
machinery for the present if they are fully 
satisfied that tiro machinery in question will be 
serviceable for a reasonable period and suitable 
for economic production. As regard.^ the 
suggestion that import of certain machinery 
should be permitted freely from any country 
in the world, Government consider that import 
should be permitted only when there is reason 
to believe • that the plant will he delivered 
appreciably earlier or will be considerably 
cheaper or better than if obtained from the 
sterling area. 
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The Tobacco Industry 


for 


IV>rtufr«<'Hft are credited with having f 

j, rnsi', i-yi'!. ilni toksf/eo plant find tin* j^now- i helocuiedni infirtr. 

li’j'i'je ’(sf If.S' propertii'a to the sub-oonfmeut 


aixftit the S'ear 1508. Though there are many 
nptvlva In the genus ieotiana, tlie tobacco of 
cumitierce comes only ITmn the two species 
fabtieum and Sicotina rustka. Of 
thy two. tis^' iVirnuT is more common awl also 
f omiijeridally more iniportimt. j 

’rise Indian sn]('Couiiw-iit is one of the prineip.al 
itdi.'V"-'' profiucing ri-irions of the world, being 
. Mcoad only to the United States of America. 

In 1915” id, the area awl production of tobacco 
in the nusjor tobacco growing Provinces and 
Stfdes Wfi.-^ as follows 


liookaii-cunvchcwliig ,, types ' ' .qI 
. locuteij, in Uih.ar, The necessary 
Imds for tiiese stations havr*. yet to be acipiired. 

Apart from t!)(\se stations tijere will be a num- 
ber of sub-stations in varhms parts of the eountry. 
I’he Committee ha,?', also arraimed to carry mit 
exploratory work in dhfcreiit parts of the coautry 
with a %'iew to fiiuiing out w'hieli locfdities are 
capable of crowing Virginia Cigaratte tobacco, 
of good quality and high yield. TIio Uoramtttee's 
Headijiiarters are in Bombay. 

The Indian Agricultur.'d Jiesearch Institute, 
isa tnow at Now n«Ubf^ Thuo-it m '<>« 


Na.inc of Province or 
State. 

Acres. 

Yield 

(tons) 

Sfadrau 

2,30,080 

(a) 

Bombay . . 

1,85,2.57 

42,427 

Bengal (E. and W.) 

(b) 

(c) 

Bibar 

12,485 

(estimated) 

(a) 

C.P. A' Bcrar 

N,.AVF.P 

10,143 

2,013 

, 12,900 

12,210 

U.P 

64,511 

, (a) 

Assam 

22,300 

11,400 

Mysore 

23,225 

4,047 

Foie : — (a) Figures not available. 
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2, 99, QUO acres hi 1(44-45. 
1,20,300 tons in 1944-45. 


KESEARCH 

A great deal of resi'arch work has been done 
Jn the sub-continent during tlie last 30 years both 
by the Uoveniment awi by private agencies. 

A sum 6f rupees fx*n lakhs is now' being 
annually set apart for research and development 
work on this commodity, out of the receijits of 
excise duty whicli was levied on tobacco on 
April 1943. 

The Government of India have set up an Indian 
Central Tobacco Committee on tlie lines of the 
Indian Central Sugarcane Committee and other 
such Committees already functioning. This 
Committee whn.se jurisdiction is now limited 
to the Dominion of India is fully representative 
of all interests rdating to tobacco from the grower 
to tiio consumer, including research workers. 
This Committee came into being in November, 

1 945, and the annual grant of Ks. 10 lakhs set 
aside for tlie improvement of production and 
marketing of tobacco has been placed at the 
disposal of this Committee. 

The Committee has already established a 
Central Tobacco llescarcli Station at Bajahrauu- 
dry (Madras) for research on all types of tobacco 
d a Main Experimental llesearch Station 
: cigarette tobacco at Guntur (Madras) and a 
Experimental Beseareh Station for bldi 
SCO at Anand (Bombay), laboratories 
hese stations have yofe to be constructed 
ed. A Eescarch Station for cigar 
s tobacco is to be set up shortly , at 


Pusa (now at New Delhi), i.solated Pim T. l8 
and T. 63 among N, iabacum varieties and Pusa 
T. 18 among N. riisHca for chewing and hoc^M 
purposes respectively. Details of the mefchocte 
of line-curing of Virginia tobacco 'were worked 
out in 1928. 

On the Tobacco Bc=;carch Station at Nadiai 
the Bondiay Department of Agriculture, li^olated 
Gandiu 6, Pilhi 45, Bpliu 28 and Kaiiu 49, heavy 
yielding buli and chewing tobacco strains. 
Attempts are also being made to improve the 
Nipani tobacco on the Tobacco llesearch Station 
at Nipani. 

SUFEHIOE V.4KiKTri!S.-~In East Bengal, trials 
are being carried out on the Gov<‘rnmeat 
Agricultural Farm at Burirliat (llangpmr,) 
to find out the possibility of growing superior 
vxirieties of cigar tobacco from Sumatra, Havana, 
Manila and Pennsylvania. 

Tile Madra.s Department of Agriculture on the 
Agricul1ur.il Uc’iearch Stalioii at G’untur isolated 
the high yiebling strain T. 20 in Natd or country 
toliacco for cfieroot and pipe psirposes and 
early maturing str-iin {IIS 9) of Harrison 
special, the <*igarette tobacco variety which is 
v<wy popular in tlie sub-continent. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Ilcscarch, 
New Delhi, atari;ed in 1936 a Tobacco Bcscarch 
Sub-station at Guntur for the improvement of 
the quality of cig.arette tobacco. It was found 
that jowar (Andmpntjon Sorghmn) as a pi’eeeding 
crop to tobacco iieiped to improve the quality 
of cigarette tobacco better than" maize and 
variga- (Pankion Miliaceum). 

A strain of cigarette tobacco ealleil Amarcio n 
which is reported to bo superior to HH 9 in its 
curing properties and yield of top-grmie leaves 
has also been evolved recently at the slation. 

The India Beaf Tobacco Development Com- 
pany, the largest buyers of tobacco in the sub- 
continent have been exporiinentiag .since 1920, 
chiefly in the Guntur Jirea (Madras) and also in 
Saharanpiir (United Provinces) and Whitefieid 
(Mysore State), on the commeivial jKiwsibiliticH of 
Virginia tobairco production and liave iiclpcd to 
build up the Virginia Tobacco J udustry to the 
position it now occiqiies. 

The cultivation of Virginia tobacco in the 
Mysore State has increased appreciably during 
recent years duo to the impetus given by the 
Mysore Tobacco Company. 

MARIETING 

The marketing survey of tobacco conducted 
by the Agricultural^ Marketing Adviser to the 


wlnle the Main BAmrob 1 Government of India revealed the urgent need 
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flit stjiDdardlKlng tlio wietlsoda of grading and 
nri.'i'iarlnu tobnrno b<€ore putting It on the mar- 
icH , W it h ,1 vio\v to as''i'.ting the trade in this 
din*Hion, the Iridian Tohaceo Association, which 
, consists of represeotatives. of growers, dealers 
and manufacturers, was formed at Guntur. 
Since tJun, another association known as the 
V JiMia .Tokicco ,l''ederatiG!ii, has come into 
k'Ing with the sam<* ohject in view. ITncler the 
Agricui -urai Produce ( Grading and Marking ) 
Ar t, rules were Iramed in 1037, laying dowui 
grille desjgnatkms, definitions of quality, me- 
thods 01 marking and packing for unmariTifac- 
Eiirod fiuc-ciirei and sun-cured Virginia 
.and sun-cured^ Nafn fconntry) tobacco. 
i»rade speeificationK fnr uniuanufactured sun- 
cured ’‘,lutty " {.Madras), sun-cured Slotihari 


iiu.miia,‘i;,Mm-rureii jioiinart 

(Aieo mnu Kustica), duti Idshpath (iV JJu&tica). 
and dati f.oi)ac<‘o fX. Tohasuin) all grown in. 
tiie liengal area liave since been prescribed. 

With a view to controiling the quality of 
tohaeeo exporti'd froju tJio sub-continent, the 
lyjvernnjeiit ol India iia.ve banned under the Sea 
of nninanufac- , 

t fj„e.cured and sun-cured Virginia ' 

muwfc (country) and J/nf/Aari varieties 

J il t ..t r <'o«formed to Agmark stan 


I Behar State. About throe- fourths of the crop 
in tiiis area is under Jy, iadacum which includes 
the varieties loitally known as Jaii, Bhengi^ 
NaoMiol and Hingii. The remaining one-fourth 
is under N, rustica which include.s the local 
Vilaiti and Motihari varieties, N. tabacum 
varieties are mainly used for cigar and cheroot 
making and N, mdica varieties for Ao<?X*a/i and 
chewing purposes 

TJie soils are grey ashy coloured loams rich 
m potash.^. Tobacco is sown in the nuf series 
from August to September and transplanting of 
seedlings is done from October to December. 

1 he crop is irrigated from temporary wells and* 
IS harvested from January to March. The leaf 
IS cured by air-curing and sun-curing methods, 
i he produce is marketed from March to October 
ihe liner qualities of Bhengi are shipped to 
hurma, while the poorer qualities are sold in 
the sub-contment for cigarette manufacture, 
snuff of Motihari are sold for making 

rJiafrLf compHses the 

distnets of Guntur, Kistna and adjoining por- 
I Hyderabad State. Varieties of iV'. 

are exclusively groiro in this area, 
irior to the introduction of flue-curing of 


specifications invariably sun-cuLd*^*^In^ tim 

A panel of members from the tnade has also IS yaneties are , important, 

/mpertorat"^ and ®the® autlwrisod‘’®^ckers '"in Kingdom and fo «>e^UnS 

rcsjK'ct of the quality of tobacco.^ In ?94S Mid®niS. tnh^SJ?**^^V“““*^“‘“‘'®°^‘'^'R=‘fette 

SS? 

TmV;:. «}.^i»i-cured Natu (country), 31,227 of 

graded; “ Of Motihari tobacco -«= MV^IcYsc^f so^^2 

Another important aspect of marketing im- Hen^Sr 


frorTV.: ui mariver news and urona- 

ganda for miprovmg the cultivation of tobSSn 

reorganising the organisation in Guittr " 
PHODUCTION 

coSentotra'' i/s efi/Sod J® 

BEMoan aesa comprises 


Of Old, undivided WranniS'-gSlSSS 


^t'Sf'ISpS 





Yield (tons) 


MAI^llAS 


BOMBAY 
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IWyiA-^contd. 


Province 


Type 


Acreage 


Yield (tons) 


BAST PUNJAB (mliniing 
tlie fliiJ rifts of Onrclasptir 
A laliore, w,bik!h hAve j 
keen divided) . . 


Ca/RDASFUE 


«*WEST BENGAL 


ProviBee 


N.-W,F, J?. . . 
SJOT.',' .. ' . 
*WEST PUNJAB 


UAHOEE 


♦EAST BENGAL.. 

ffxei5irllii2 Syliiet) 
SYLHET ‘ 


N. TaBacnm (Desi tj'pe) 
N. Tabacum (Yirginla) 
N. llustica 

N. Tabacum (Desi tyi)c) 
N, llustica 
N, lliistica 

TOTAL 


; 0,005 (11 Mds. average 
per acre) 

8>530 (12 Mds, average: 
per acre) 

3,214 (lOMds. 12 Srs.) 

average per acre) 

935 (10 Mds. 12 Srs.) 

2S4 (10 Aids. 12 Srs. 

average per acre) 
134,789 (estimated) 


13,015 (estU 
' mated) 
fl,513 (esti- 
J mated) 
1,182 (esti- 

mated) 

1,344 (esti- 

mated) 

|105 (estima- 
ted) 

|l3,263 esti- 
mated) 


PAKISTAN 


Type 


N. Pvustica 

N. Kustica <fe Tabacum 
N. Tabacum 
N. Tabacum (Virginia) 

N. llustica 

N. Tabacum (Desi Type) 
N. Tabacum (Virginia) 

N. llustica 

X. llustica . , , , . 

F. Eustiea ■ ■ . , ^ ■ 


7,86,039 

2,94,805 



Acreage 

Yield (tons) 

12,873 

12,200 

3,610 

2,650 (esti- 
mat'ed) 

31,053 

12,000 (esti- 
mated) 

7 

2.75 (esti- 
mated) 

103 

60 (esti- 
mated) 

2,179 

855 (esti- 
m«ated) 

Ml 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2,05,111 

7iated) 

1,07,037 

3,600 

1,800 
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^ U^‘!i! U,o in(T >a ;' Vf Vn J *'^^ had shown I 


I consisting of ('liin; f * «>f country 

^^t’onp of Islaihis o<ar>unl: InrinjiMiatj 

I (ffiirtors of t,|,e /ro d L/'*^ 

fiouroo of surjnfv off tlik 

the United states of continent, 

priiz}] und Arsfentina inereasZH?™’ ^'^Tnaria, 

beroino Helf-suhieiont in 'S to 

tahie ojLs. Tiifs jifmdh .\. oi vt-ce- 

■^o. 1 below. ' ^ ^Ibistrated in Tahio 


Zinseed 
^^roundmit . . 
Cotton Seed . , 
Bean , . 
Sunflower Seed 
Cuiitor Seed 


j"™" " «''• ■■ >■'"- ■>... 

■1 ™ »l »| ^ 

■■ .sko S.00 

400 356 200 470 -mt - 

.. .. 4-0 991 75,3 


Zinseed 
Croimdnut .. 
Cotton Seed . , 
Soya Bean .. 
Sunflower Seed 
Castor Seed 


ion 


1,ST2 2,510 

804 757 

‘t,79a 6,255 

2,139 2,858 

325 420 

117 222 


1 




1 (vl45 

I 

7,540 

6,302 

8,080 

1942 

j 

2043 1 

' 1 

3044 , 

1945 





2,002 

•3,00G 

2,403 

1,804 

1,338 

1,240 

1,171 

1,087 

0,070 

5,735 

C,,0G7 

3 310 

5,024 

5,244 

5,166 

5,135 

707 

430 

1,074 

1,032 

200 1 

250 

170 

182 


Wojrth'fn oil*ISda'’p?odaciloiUii®H®‘*4”°“®”®' 

<»»^as.triea. tlio Eastero 

t™ «0t ^proved 


M14 10,648 I 10,056 } 13.037 16,037 | 10.001 ic.O^S 

"SofiSfalSS 

ond world war Z ffi since folf^ fib^ires of 

“ - nit 

tbe present world productfoi^ extent.,, of 


11 
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MARKET PRICES 


For srvoral yearo bf'fore f.lie begiiming of the 
war. thf'rf‘ ha<i a world depression. Prices 
Irt the iiifcernationn! oil seeds markets had 
lu-ea dnipP’h’*'*? hoom created by the 

flmt wc>rl<i war spent itaeil and the prices reached 
Mirir lowest b'Vi'Js i?i lUSJMU. There was 
a temporary ri’covery init again prices began to 
drop In :in37 till the beginning of the second 
world M'ar. During tlic war period, the open 
int<-r'naHonaI laarktt dRippeared. Almost alt 
VitvvrnmvniA int.najueed price controls as also 
controls oa imports and exports. Whatever 
trade was conducted was through the respective 
povcrimient". Internal prices WTre however 
uncontrolled till iUPl aiul e-von then, it "wus 
iiitfodueed tinly in O'gard to co]ira and coeoarnit 
oil imported from Ceylon. As a result of 
generrd iidlation, jm'nat.^ed dmnanfis* shortage 
of ffroiiiieiifuj, prices of oil seeds rose .steejily. 
This is iiluNt rated graphically in Figures Nos. 
1 to >'<. Tn the ilomhay .Market, groundnuts 
ro-(‘ froni al.uat Jis. Igl j>er ton in August 
T;hh» to l!s. Vuii per ton in July 19-17. In 
the <’rn,hin .Market, eoj,ra rose from Ils. 148 
per ton In AugU'-;t IPMO to Its. 1,55(1 in 
'November 1949. la tin; cu;»e of Mawrah seeds,, 
the iJoTubay Ma,rket .'.howed a rise of over seven 
tiuics tfie pre-war prices. 

Even though the price of oil seeds lias 
iaeiva.sed far more than cdthor the co.st of living 
or the general level of prices published by the 
Econom'ic Adviser to the i Aiminifui Government, 
,the production of oil seeds has not increased 
appreeiahly. This is to .some extent due to the 
restrictions imposed by Government on the 
sowing of crops other than cereals. 

PRODUCTION OF OIL SEEDS 

As the former Indian Empire was split up 
practically overnight into tiio two independent 
Stat<H of the Dominions of India and Pakistan 
in August 1947, no statistics arc available 
regarding the state of the- vegetable oil industry 
la the two States. There is, however, no! 
doubt the iudu.'>triai dev^dopment of each unit 
idli l*c alfceted to a considerable extent. 
Fnrtlicr, it is too early to forecast what elFcot 
the mass migration of riiilUcns of people from 
one St, ate to another which ha.s recently taken 
place will havt; on eacli State, Therefore' 
the following analvsis based on available 
statit^tjes of the former Indian EiiiX)iro is to 
1)0 considered as only a rougii one. 

The principal oil seeds of India and Pakistan 
are i-'-Grouiidnuts, Cotton-seed, Eape-seed 
Linseed, Copra, Castor and Sesamum. 

Groundnuts. — Of all the Oil .seeds produced 
in the sub-contiueut, groundnut is the mo.st 
important. It forms over one-third of the total 
production. It is produced mostly in the 
Indian Dominion. The annual production 
is about 3,000,000 tons of unshelled nuts 
equivalent to 2,100,000 tons of Kernels. Being 
a^^caslr crop, the diuctuation in world prices 
afreets the area devoted annually to this crop. 

In 1934-35, one of the worst years for groundnuts, > 
the total production was as low as 1,884,0001 
tons'^of unshelled nuts. I 


Madras Province produces nearly 45 per cer^; 
of the total production, followed by Bombay 25 
per cent. H.yderal)ad State 20 per cent, and the 
rest of the .sub-continent 10 per cent. As a 
result of the c.xpansion of the ?anaspabhi indus- 
try and increased demand attempts are^ being 
made to extend the area for cultivation of 
groundnuts in TJ. P. and the two Punjabs, 

A considerable quantity of nuts are used 
for edible purposes. Before the second world 
war, India w’as one of the principal exporting 
countries in groundnuts. .During the war, 
an impetus w'as’ given to the crushing industry 
as Government banned free export in order 
to conserve groundnut cake as cattle feed and 
fertilisers and encouraged the manufacture 
of Vanaspathi, popularly known as Vegetable 
Glice. Tiiougli no statistics of groundnut 
crushing are‘~ uvaiiaWe, an idea of the rapid 
growth can be obtained from the large number 
of cxpollers of indigenous manufacture installed 
during the war. 

After an exh.austivc inquiry, the Central 
Agricultural Department estimated that 

840.000 tons of groundnut kernel.s were crushed 
annually prior to the war. During the last 
four years a conservative estimate would be 
about 1,400,000 tons," yielding about 545,000 : 
tons of oil and 825,000 tons of cake. About 

140.000 tons of oil are used by the Vanaspathi 
Iiriusfrics, 350,000 tons of oil for edible purposes 
either as straight cooking oil by the poorer ; 
classe.s or as an adulterant to the costlier sesamum 
oil and 55,000 tons for industrial uses including 
soaps, lubricants, etc. The cake is used for 
feeding cattle and a.s fertilisers. 

Colton Seed. — Though the Indian sub- 
continent produces nearly 2,000,000 ton.s of 
cotton seed annually, the crushing industry 
had ignored till lately the possibilities of this 
raw material. The export market also had 
not taken' much notice of it. The Dominion 
of India produces, about 1,600.000 tons and 
Pakistan about 400,000 tons. As both Sind 
and Western Punjab are deficient in other 
oil seeds, what little criLshing of cotton seeds 
wa.s done in the country during the last fifteen 
years was in this area. With the partitioning 
of the country, it is to be expected that Pakistan 
will exploit cotton seed crushing to the fullest 
extent so that cotton .seeds will hereafter provide 
lint for medical dressings, hydrogenated oil 
for human consumption and a nutritive oil 
cake to the cattle. 

If the finding.^ of the Special Committee 
appointed by the Boramlon Government to 
conduct a concerted programme of research 
on the food value of Vanaspathi are in favour 
of its development, rapid development of cotton 
seed crushing in the Indian Dominion may' 
also be expected in future. In the Indian 
Dominion cotton seed is being used as a .straight 
cattle feed. This is a sourcb of national was'fce 
of millions of rupees as the lint and the oil . 
content of the seed have no food value to cattle. 

An Important reason for the unpopularity 
of cotton seed until oil millers is the fact that : 
it requires special preparatory machinery known 
as deUnters to prepare the seed for crushing 
and special tempering apparatus to remove 
the gossipol from the cake. If these precautions 
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ilHi>OitH, iii„,tlif4 


^>roi(r fh.liaii Kiapiri- M 
.,r*er .aiiriiiui., IV ; t, / 

proflurliuii ;w all Ih !„4 lo 

iiif prndnrljiif 


3lintuv| i. nor(“nV" ilu' nr ‘f 

tijr> mo.' iii.Liv iiltip.i Piit i- 

'IPri.i, Ta raiHira'Ianriiar .’on ^iintdips mv 


.udultar/Uiuir i,ha rxtfiit, 

<Hitlvh)<4 .‘nisiVilar I jk ' 

9r.h‘v Mnall irHiistr ij’ Yif «nd 

It i'? liKMliv av.'iiluhk' 4,1 ti where 

oils are Vostlh r dY Vn n- 4^'*'‘''^ 

«n<ir)0o foil, are estiif.^, 

aamj.'iil5% " ^‘^tiiuatf'd f,u (aj rriished 


•OLduim are iu the fndf ptiNlnebii; 

I'roviu-vs ;iml Ti’ ^r -: <^>-'itr,U 

jf idle, protluf'l-irm r /* a tltira ■ 

Orrii-a L nai, ,h i;.;^,;. f' liil«»- a.i.I 
Uia p>L <,r ril,li,i .'i,r.ii H CniV;;,, 'f 

dhoHl half Jh,- ra-od.un, ;:... ^ i*at'iuee. 


mai'Ifp!,rtV “r-Jf."* P?'"' !« "•.■11 
the proaiiutinri or iimif,,,,"!. *’"* .""■’’“ntinont 
the m.ii(-4.,v‘;st wVA fViP’P, " ‘'<i"»no,l to 
compriHin^, South K'lfrl Oomiiiion 

and f™vaa«CT“'Vv„'^;‘f“mMa Cochin 

h- been p„h„,„„d 1-^;';:;;^ 

after ^aii stive 'iP"‘r)nrfcnient 

the annonl '"1,1 c io ’'‘';V': -’f'"'"''.! (Imt 

- tons prior fo thiPn ,/kI S "'i.'" Ui 10,000 


Ahmt half Jhn ;4d;u<4?uJ'^‘'’ halauee: 

, Hio war and flu- r4 !, i t'^'pf'rted hrfOn; 
l.fOjdueiH':? about 77 oud fnni ’-!e *4 '‘‘'''‘ntry 

'tons of euke. Ti (■ fr in *■ 
of fhe eniiuiry. fn'inu H ji uul'l? iodusfry 

only a third of thf, nn.ri .Vt : *' ■ f'l Jiuiry 


‘ ^ 'uuM.i , firoiu ,-! i urir’i: 

only a third ofMiia prod H n ■ i v; 

used for b-diJiip r. o- 4 O'-iai.tiiy 

^ieiiHfv oflJjf pn’>du!‘iml (-eio/’^ V'l 


'if'scsa'uil’ni (n'llfs.-ci't i. tl'fi'T'inn 

pnrpo«ivt» nd myrt l e ’ » 
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cake. As tiia demind anrl (rtjcuaimt and oil milis .inniiany ' ’ ghunH->s 

"y«‘“M'P'1pl-.n'ti!h7 t'f“"iL!."’"'.‘,r "''y^-.iw'no.wn1\7,T*':;y:’jp^ pro,!, u 

ep,o,i.,<,s „,„r.. Vi,. , I,' ■ .•y.''';™*'''!’ •'^‘"7 


oil won* imporhsl frnin4 ' eofunaut 
Seyehellog and Mast Afn>-'' ^ To’ dava, 

industry on tho souf h u4i- crusldjirr 

copra is prodiK*oi/^ 


tlii; M}\ 

copra is prodnrv*^^ ^k;;;;;v ' ''44*' 

ralinot b V co,.y iV,vy''f ,', .S''’';'-'’ ''"'■'■h'pe.i, 

ln‘ic}dn(‘rv onmW o as the 

With the-re.T«,' . h L? •!;' 's'l'i'tr'i, fm 


lilbneatioTi ' " :d rinn '■ 


4roduf‘e''*^''i’4* of 

bjiame Is liiVvnu/, ® 

•Hid IPuuhav !he H ‘w 

,haif the .-.roo was r..n, 4 i V'i’ ih:ni 

the heavy niilifarr de’iuan^for '4stofw*o 
im impetus Jo t t J, iL-, 7'^ 
me. rl.r i -a. , nh Y -T' imiw^fry. Xow, 


criiHiiinj^/ indi strv ? better orcjanlsed df e*ike 

for extraeflon ^^Mw'^ ^ modorn oil cxpfdlers | L,,,/ 4v o'V- ' luar iso.OijQ fi^ns are 

entity «,nt 
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PRESENT POSITION 
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The Vegetable Oil Industry 


a frna } h I ifn f4' llsf htaic r f industry today. 

A(t rdi!. I f t ilH‘ A5i:iHii!t«ral Slarketing 3^epc*rts 
fjii l.i.'iad, «»ri)iaiiliails and ropra, ifc was 
i-hiaatid lliiit ti;) taldis TO lakhs uf tons 
(if yM'iUs 'wvm aiiwmUy ia tho Indian 

|d<.|tnr isi thf‘ pro-^'^ar da.'iB. On the ontbrtali 
of 1|j4- v.as las hasalruidy b^eti stated), not. only 
wax 11(0 f'Apofi of oil seeds se\erdy curtailed 
l»ist then* wfl'. a \ii> lapid rla in the prict, 
of ('ii oils and oil <ake«,. These two] in the copra indiibtrj 

..■factors .itrav.e. ,.a 'tren'H;?'Hci..c'ms impetus.- to "the. oii“- 
iiidustry. A condutt4-d durinu 

inditait'd lhaf inarl^' Co hikh.s of tons 
inie liMjjy nuNlttd aiamally. 

Afconlim*: to the 3!rirk<‘th!'4 lleportr referred 
to a^o^^, it is udhejt'ii that the n.jnhinery 
ciHpInjed in jhe ernnhlng Induatry cunsMed 
of 4t'0,e«.o itiiihick-rlri^fii J.duO 

Hiamiully-ojinidi d screw prrsssv, lO.OdO po-iver- 
dri’,(j. i(4ary mi!)s, UOtt exp-jlm-s, arid To 
Intiinulie j tm this f anis the hhick 

uij iful iKU'dttJ 1ft the iriduatry would exceed! 


This Conindttee has already cstabiished two 
Itesearch et'utreSj one at .Kasargod, South 
Karfara and the other at Krishnapuram, 
Travancore State, for conducting re.st‘arcii 
on the \arious aspects of the growth of the 
corjoanufc tree, ami also several imrscries_for 
the supply of seedlings of approved variety 
to the growers. Ttn-y piilbiish a rnontlilv 
bulletin witich is of great value to ali interested 


Cocoanut 


lu 1C 

Thi‘ oltij'if's were T« '^poof Ihle f<tr crushintr 
marly 1,0<iu,(i0f« tons of <(i! seeds. They were 
spnad nil o\(r the tfuiotry, luoslly in \illlago,s. 
'Jiiey are iTU'wtly used in crushing sfsamum 
ami mustard seeds, as riic cold pressed oils 
of lip'hi* heeds are hi Id at a pn'mium on account 
. of their superior flavo«r._ The screw press 
is, inosily osetl fo-r crosliing castor seed -a-s 
nppiitation of heat is n»‘ce,'-pary to exirar-t it> 
oil. 'fhe power-driuwi robary mill is f(opidar 
for cnrddng copra and lape seed. AH thf?se 
throe types of macirmcs, itaniely, tin* uhiud. 
the Screw Press ami the liotary 3011 were 
developed in this country and hence the oil 
miller has not to go far to huv new ones or 
to repair old ones, 

}k)th the Expolicr and the TTvdrauHc Press 
were imported Into this country during the 
last forty years. The Expeller is becoming 
more and more popular for crushing ground- 
nuts and is displacing the other indigenous 
types. The .Hydraulic iTess is used for crtisliing 
mowrafi and cotlon seed. 

Hull f hough s't'vmal Indian tvorfehops took] 
ii|,j t,hi,! ii.ia.nu..fkid.ure of e-xpellers duriim the ' 
\v!r, the large inerrase cannot he explained 
mdixjs the earlier surrejn were defecMve, 


THE FUTURE 

.Hurhjg fhe Inst ^ few years, the Ceniral 
lounrnnient lias e\'iiK.’ed coiisiderahle interest 
3n file* dcvelofmicot of the Vegctahle Oil 
Imiii-try in the country. The Post-War 
Piamimg ^(‘[arfment of the Government 
appointed tlie Oils and Reaps Panel in 1944 
to 'Jiiney (he c.xiHting state of the industry 
and to suggest future lines of development 
This Gorumitlcc coinTdcted its investigations 
in 1U40 and suhmitted the results of their 
suney and their recommendations for the' 
lutiire expansion of the industry. 


Besides tho Indian Central 
Committee, the Dominion GoAcrnmeiit has 
recently constituted an Inriian Oil Reeds 
Comipritec to develop tlio growing, marketing 
and manufacture of oil seeds and their bye- 
produets. One of the fundamental questions 
which this Conmdt.tee hits taken up for con- 
.sidcrafion is to deride whether this country 
should go in for the increased utilisation of oil 
see<is at home or revert to the j'attern of pre- 
war economy under which oil seeds constituted 
an important item of the export trade of this 
Dominion. 


■ VANASPATHI 

Though the action taken by tho Dominion 
Goviu'nmcnt in tlio formation of these : 
C'ominiltcps gave con.sidcmhle encouragement 
to I he Oil Seed Trade and the Vegetable Oil 
Industry, the Vanaspatld Industry received 
a set-lack (arly in 10-17, The Vanaspathi 
Industry, though a minor branch of the 
Vegetable Oil Industry, is oiio- of the most 
highly organised and ciricient industries. Its 
history i.s interesting. It started on a small 
scale in 10.?0. Then it grew rapidly as shown 
in the Table below :~ 


Year 

Fo. of 
factories 

Sale 
in sub- 
continent 
in Tons 

1035 

■ 5 

18,000 

1036 .. .. 

- 5 

22,000 

1937 

5 - 

32;ooo 

1038 

5 

40,000 

1930 .. .. 

' 9 

53,000 

1940 

31 

05,000 

1941 .. 

12 

84,000 

1942 .. .. 

12 

71,000 

1943 .. .. 

36 

87,000 

1944 .. .. 

18 

1,03,000 

1945 .. 

21 

1,34,000 

1946 .... .. 

22 

1,37,000 


Thfi Government constituted the Indian 
Central Gocoannt Committee under an Act 
oj tiic Legislature in 1044, with the primary 
object of fostering the growth of cocoanut 
and developing the copra and coir industiy. 


In 1044, the Government introduced legisla- 
tion to control the indu.stry by establishing 
a Vegetable Oil Products Coni roller and also 
promulgated the Vegetable Oil Products Control 
Order. Under this control, the quality of 
rile, product was standardised .and new factories 
had to obtain permits before starling of)(. rations. 
The number of factories in 1D4-1. 3vere 38 with a 
total capacity of 1,06,000 tons The Government 
gave permits to 17 applicants to start new 
factories, and planned their location both from 
the point of view of supply of groundnuts and 





t,|]r inarL’ciiin. 

thn cni firit.y tjf t!io 
lifi 4,rtCO,OOy tj.'iw by 


Tvsit !\7 m 1S4T T'tnW’tn'^r ^ fbf. Fnnd r-r jyolOyi'rifB UfO. \ ana.s|'atlii 

fuiMif ftUuufe fhe suitabilUy r,f Vaiia^f,atM i 
tor eclibio purposes. There was eves a .threat i 

of tlio tc4al s<op[ia' 4 e of Vanaispalhl I Ifc se(!nii4 reasonable fo »."X]H‘et tliat llie 
waiiyfantare, if the esperiineriitB that, twre | e^•pa!3;i^Jtls of tho \ r^.* table Oli ludnsf.ry whieii 
l»ei!e4 roiehK’t.Hsl at. the Bu'jioiilea! Iiist.itihes he^an tiurin:^ lh<‘ war will eoniiano ff.r Mevtt'a! 
of lloverumoiit proved that it was harniftd j years fnorcb as the. nanie faetors are Htlli 
irt hiHtiaii lieiri;AB, fUiH attilhfle of (loveni- 1 pre\aleid. Tie te b, iuj likelihood of the world 
inerd. has infrudueed an dement of nervous., i shorkide in oilseeds, oils and oil ftroduels Ih’usi? 
nf?’H iu the Vana^|.athi industry, tliejinailo up fur a hnu^ linu; to eume and Itenee 

frtidtai invested in tho industry r'xeeeds j lire present hbli priees are likdv to eunthiue. 
lls, iiu eiwes ;md as ifc employ.s sevorai Furtlua' with the aeitvc Hopport of ilit! rKmiinkm 
tbousand.s of workmen it is obvious fchafc dovenunemt and fhe rbiiej; standards of li\ius? 
if the iiovernment should lake the threatened In tlio eouihry, thr indu-trv van r-tifclv look 
dep, ifc wiii bo diKastrous to the industry as forward to a lony pireMi i>f iffosoent v. 
a whole. ^'V .....y , 

. The follow in.d diagfanis show th« dta^^?e 

AS a resnlb of protests from several ('inarier-s’ in the priees of rnawrah seeds and mawrah 
the (nn'erninenfc has, liowever, assured tlie oil (In llomttay) and copra and C. H. oil (ia 
industry that no hasty step will be taken, Codiin); 


vumuft fell. 


jffHyJ.) Pftiel: MovWrfE'Nt Of MaWIW %fXOi AWMAWfEMI Oil. (iNSflHfiAcb 
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The Woollen Industry 


rt'-ifiE fndirtrA woollen indiistrj* Ms a long asd ' weaving mills 



in.i;';f'iious Ijftfidloom woollen industry covering j Govormiient of India. Tin. war-Wnie (iMimrnf 
a wide \nrjei.v of fabrics from fine shawls to however, providcfi a frtsh I}n|)(‘tu.s to the 
ecrftiwo Idasikeis—or KamMis, to |,dve their indnstry and the annual onr-tnrn tvj shift 


Rjja.iiatrt'a — ur jvuftumti, w aivo . wioir 

Vfi';na'‘!ii,'jr rsaiuo— ha.s not been cnitirely replaced 
b.v Use iniii Indnstry is itself a tribute to the skill 
fd" Ui€ I Julian worker. The Indian woollen 
indtw,:lr,v baa, however, a long leeway to make up 
befoTt* if can either su]»p!y the needs of a growing 
popiJli-Jiihin or t-athfy tiie demand for' better 
varieties uf woollen wear. 


Tiic iiiv.l power spinning plant appears to 
have bet-u tiie Cawnporo Woollen Mills, estab- 
lished in followed in 1882 by the New 

Kgentoji Wt,!ollen .Mills, lihariwal, the Bangalore 
\\r>ftl!en, Coiton and Silk Mills also in' 1882 
which took over a concern known as the Banga- 
lore Wooflcii Mills and by the Bombay Woollen 
Manufacturing Company at Badar hi 1888. 
TTu; mills at Aniritrau w'ere chiefly meant for 
producing carpet yarn. The first world war 
gave a hi ip to the woollen industry, both the 
mill industry an<l the handloom industry. 
After it he end of the war, more mills wore started, 
espeeirdly during the period 1919-20, and the 
capital invested in the industry reached the 
total of nearly B,s, tw'O crores. The war-time 
prosperity, however, proved impermanent and 
the iiuliistry had to face severe competition, 
especially from Japan. ; 


increased from seven niiliioit lbs. before the war 
to nearly 15 million lbs. 


PEESENT POSITION 

There are three main groups of mills, thoae 
which operafe hotli woollen and worsted systems, 
those with woollen or worsted systeujs (>n!}\ 
and lastly, the Amritsar group of mills whi« 1 'i 
purchase nady spun yarn, and from that stage 
occupy themselves in weaving, dydng and 
finishing. 


Among the first group, the Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills ami the New Bgf-uton Woollen Mills, 
Bharhval each with more than 16,000 S])hidles 
and operating both woollen and worsted systems, 
are the large.st units In the sub-eontineni at the 
present time. Eaymond Woollen Mfilt, 
Bombay, are recorded to have 13,280 spindiwg 
ih 1946 of which a large proportion are wowiecl 
spindles. 


This will be clear from the fact that, while 
the total imports of woollen cloth increased 
between 1931 32 and 1034-35 from 6.5 million 
yards to 13.7 million yards, Imports from 
Japan alone increased from 1 .2 million yards to 
7.3 million yards, llcpresentations were made 


The .present output of fc,he Imhistry is difficult 
to estimate. In view of the paucity orstatl4ic». 
At the outbreak of the w’ar (1530) there •were 
fourteen wwilien miils in the Bub*coniinent, 
and adding the Amritsar units ereetpd later the 
total, ' Capital employed has been estlmatecl at ’ 
lift, three tr< lour crores. 


Of thefoui'tccn mills, four uere fitted out for 
woollens and svursted. oije was jnirely a worsted 
spinning mill, wUiht tiuj rest were mainly woollen 
millH producing rugs and coarse woollen cloth. 


to the Govmiment of Jmlia about the need for wooll-n diiil-t. ou" at AiUha'^ai and 

protecting the liKlian woollen industry. The other at liaiigalo.re were started m 1043 
Tarifl Board exanuued the case for protectUm i 'datikets. 

of the woollen iuduslry in 1035 and re«’oni- The exbdiijg raimdty of the woollen mdustry 
mendfd a fiaile of protective duties ranging from consists of about 50,000 woollen spindles, 
four annas }:er ih. to one rupeti per lb., depending ! 37,500 worsted .spindh's, 2,300 power-looms and 
upon th(j cla«.s of goods hnpnrieil, m additjou to j 500 handioorus. Out of tho 2,300 power looms 


(id caUrufi, duties' of 25 to 40 cent. The 
<luven]ment ol ludia, however, did not accept 
'these recommendations, on the ground that the 
indiisi ly (jspcciuliy the \v’oi‘sted branch depended 
upon itnporlcd ia\v materials and therefore, was 
not (.ntitled to protection. As regards the 
woollen blanch Ib.c Government of India felt 
tb.at. the 1 'card’s rccommeudatlous were vitiated 
by the fact that an important section of the 
iridiLstrv had failed In appear before the Board 
to tender evidence. The only reeommendatfom 
that was accepted by the Government was of a 
minor nature and related to the need for technical 
advice and assistance to the small-scale woollen 
industry. The Government of India made a 
grant of Bs. five lakhs to the woollen industry 
with a vie'w to helping this section of the woollen 
it dTOtry, 

The outbreak of World War JI hit the Indian 
woollen industry iu a variety of ways, the most 
Iwiiortant of whloh was the industry’s difficulties 
in getting supplies of yam. The power-loom 


about 800 power-looms were in the Amrilsar 
area. The Aniritfjar group nf miilo bad 
2,400 woollen and 18,000 cotton !-,pinfiles while 
there were about 700 power looms and 4,000 f 
handlooms located In that aia-a, which were not f 
usually working on woollen fabrlcB, The densamit ■ 
for %voollen piece-goods cannot still be nn-t 
and there la no doubt in f be great scope forexten- ;■ 
slon of production in anuiribernf varieties, par- ,5 
ticuiarly of finer varieties. 2 t may be mentmned / 
here that the weight of piece-goods iniporf.ud ” 


dining 1035-30 to 1030-40, averaged eight 
ounces to a yard as a:alnst the India'n average 
of 10 ounces to a yard, which indicates tM 
<lemand for finer Yarietie.s of woollen fabrics. 
There is also a considerable demand for soft 
blanket and rugs of the type manufactured 00 
the Continent. Indeed, the Panel on wooll« 
imlmstry appoinG.-d by the Oovornmont of Indk 
in 1945 estiunates tlmt the approximate Iiidias 
consumption of mill made woollen fabrics should 
be at least 60 per cent, more than It was before 








'I' he Woollen Initisiry 

-5'' 

I Annual average of 1936-38. I ^ 


_ Est-. Demaiia 


; '^'<'■•*0 kniltai apparel .. 

- '‘'“’l''-nworHtnli,if.ce-gouils 

^fh'tiirra 

Bfftoto'j'H and rug» 

!‘ ^VBfttrd yam . . 

I wor^liaji.jlHd.-!.^ .mrjib 

i'nrjtt.*!; yanirt 

Heehaiilt/al chth 
Ollwr goods ., 


Output 

lbs. 

1 ' Imports 

1 lbs.* 

Total 
lbs. „ 

(la million 

I lbs.) 

269,000 , 

I 050,000 

1,219,000 

{ 

1 " 2’2 

2,153,000 

1,347,000 

3,500,500 

1 . , 5-5 ■ 


3,035j000 

1.617.000 

1.100.000 

mi I 

144.000 

700.000 I 


74,500 

2,137,000 

50,000 

430.000 

672.000 , 
1,856,000 j 

67.000 
334,000 


1,487,500 

■ 2*5 

5,772,000 

9-4 

1,670,000 

3*0 

1,599,000 

, 2-6 

672,000 

1-0 

1,856,000 

3‘0 

211,000 

0>3 

1,034,000 

I’O 


£;bSSS«#m3 

about 55 pur o«it * 0,000 million lbs. or be mentioiipd m f-i • 

«SSS'UX,‘TdXi*'"lV“i‘F"“^^»^ 


S of des ra<t r« y«-, ««cretariat wh ch ■international Wo6 

ib!t the chief volume hi available, early in 1 04*7 sub-continm-S 

E bbrap biankeby and run- c i ®7‘^^inns as a part of 

-^Jenfai tvp,. /Fp ff the Conti- the dilJemJt Prni^ 

. ,,, T;ro,™sc.,i Uc-Bds coufaiulng n>nUng aS^gameS^“f“ «,“^State.s\id 

■■ ' Of tire Cheaper T ““ “ In^^nKbro^d. 

3, rrrkj.lJx . , A Word 


^ wooEi 

uSrr“-"«- 

«n ofVooiie^?attS,®^ incroasing the 

‘1 no io.^ impirtaut iL'f ?“ “Portant Ifi ?.««<! urgenVvt'fe iSS' 


‘■V dSdonr“ou'“?'*^^^^ BSttlS “ie iKIfW- Sel' « 

^1h7Vdulry“''S'=££^“g aviuabte maata®“® 

ri|arbiMkete“ oviStinS!' ( in ttis*^oante®‘/?^ 






Inimn & Pahislmt Year Bonk i<qK 


ij •lui'Sr-rTr'”'' ^i^JJiatiOiaeUiroofwoolkjn i 

.t>n'iur-S n-r coBiinoa with timl 

't.n^iULtcluie ot coftoB iemiB nmehmery. ■■ ■ "! 

P'artk'aiiy ail the 
jt Mf(f tV * *• ^inployerj oil orders for Govern- 
<kirks 'I using up ©fall 

irirV ,! were withdraivn the Mills 

ui 'fii'd JLn cieijiand for the 3ht7 

-.vL vhS/uTn ^ ^/\/wtnaI fact the demand was 
Will "j . , 1 If ^ expected that the demand 
mi' of supply for some time to 

iriL'^ther expressed 

I'lii i . ^ ‘-','^^r‘'“'*“™’ ‘■st-'I'lhhmcntofH™ 
/;i' s -Ku- ‘, fii l’;''?’'t'“':“‘*L“ ^‘’"cri that, 

hi'd. r' present time of 

iii L-n lit tiitlkulltr ®"'’ <'>'™«'-'l'ra 


r.-iluffT tn l"?™'* a'Mitional spirulles am 
ivlili ihi- Ukhu “”“m‘ i» combination 


of hkdt prices u'Ui okw 'ku viu f 
attentkmto Gu^ inYln^ * 

u-oolieii i.'nodH. ifs In i,, r W(»r<L h' < i' r ' B^T '?f ■ 
The cottage wuolleu n d ih r^il f i 'J; 
engaged in Gm‘ pru.im ihmif h tB Y it u "t 

flnanr|!a helpiiSieeiipii 

^>»fc SH'fti 

t«r«f r - 

carpets form an impmtant t, , , .'■(,• , 
export trftdo aiirl f™«ti,,p,. i w ., ,, ; country’s 


cottage WOOiLEM INBUSTHY 


of woollen industry, the products 

« jwhich have maintained through SS 

verv^diS? 5s now IhcinS^me 

for\he as, lack of facilities 

-iicnt tacKf materials, and eouip. 

kck of st«r?l£n fT-^^ and marketing facultIfS, 
Industrv products of the 

fiuidanw nnri adequate technical 

miKh d7^rfSS lT/ ^^^^‘® industry suffered 

S fail m pre-war years from the change; 
8hoddvPihl,-?«c competition from’ 

of G PolaiKl. At the 


caT^^K AuSk^^llil 
ja s sSh“r;irUS“’w^^^^ 

thousand looms, U) km 


fS®\''/*', ’“'■tata'tiliW, lawts- d, “ P, S'; 

fact that thC' ■indiiatry cir'n,!« itt iij-Titp-'r'i-, )nih-i' 

aZLGl" ''fwi'i'l- iH ™p,,rt,lVaKa,i: : 

ftecomijy, tl,,' ipiiuHtry Im, f,, a,mn,(‘(r on (}ji> 
oiiu lianil wbii dirap iiiaciiiin'-tnaile ranici, in 
furclaa marltr.ts ami, mi tlic ,.tb,.r. ■^Mi .‘ mill? 
rlaaws ofrari«‘t. l,„m ditna .iml pVr«ia. Tli, ic 
wmiM apprai i„ !„ i riiiBiil,, rat,],. T.'r 

aiaiBcfc nh,arHi it, (hi,, field, ft, ,„f r , 5 


uf(«eo!il Miful !',} , Jiff 


tV. i. r>n of these probjeiits. 

wrtl woulhii industry made two 
lul f r't TiVi ■’? respect. In 

P noxSm.'iJ tn 4 A"' re(>oinrnt‘nded that the 

triM IS i ^ r Bepartment of Indus- 

1ml . s Irm * ' '"f carding, disigning, dyeing 
slmiu- -h ^ ««itahle places” 

becoiidij , the Panel emphasised that the cottage 


the nuv ntarerMl, ii,r me, aii, hiaI. 

(arptk.Jikr wmd, ,.,.}luh .„.i lilhe Vud the 
eheap maf*Uiii(‘-ifjU(i(‘ « m’je'f-, ”, p,iji‘ii '♦'■i tliuHe 

which enter hdo ctijufed H iwfj ^.vJGi fiidhiTj 
cupets Cain jihp he mafic; pi. vide, I {uttnm . 

ry ao* imporfed from abroad 
Mie esfabiisiimeut uf this industry, as the Weii 
industry Pamd has pniated out, “will c.-i'e!‘”- 
ment am nut eompeb^, with the d. mo - ‘ 
haiidmiadp^ carpets and, if ^ projunl v c ■ S G ' 
wi lopen a very UHcfui u«ta V^r a c,:»i id .« i ! 
volimio of exports.'’ -’‘ninuiauii 
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T^n' t JOr. J-huhvipai ( a!jyjiraf>nv, — J, B. 
l\Um; 10 li. K-fiiOs’-; W, li. lijimphrej' ; J, IS', 
■Omtrt A. A. V.'i-e. 

T^'ic iPrifd of Tutf/ces for the hion'otmteni of 

r (iJoiiicy, 

71)e L( fjhiier Cnnimimo>}. — A. IF. Granfc ; 

Cf. I\ i'i'MOu< y and W. H. W. Urquhart, A.M.i. 
'■'/meclL'E. ■ ■ ■ 

The Smoke Nuumee$ Commission.--- 

li. J. Oliver; A, Nieoll. ■. 

Tlie Cbambei elects representatives to ^various 
oilier iKdit*.-: of itsti linportHiiee, and to iiumerops 
•nulf-;k»i!ir.v associations. The following are the 
recugiiised as'.oclatioas of the Bengal Ctiamhei 
of ■ Commerce 

Calcatta Grain, Oilseed and Illce Association ; 
Iiicliaii Jute Mills Assocjration : Indian Tea 
A;;' 0 >;}atiou ; Calcutta Tea Traders' Associa- 
tion ; Calnutla Insurance Association ; Calcutta 
Import I’rade Association; The Wine, Siiirit 
and Beer Associsitlon of India ; Indian Mining 
Association; Calcutta lialed Jute Association; 
Indian Taper Alakers’ Association; Indian 
Engineering Assooifttiou ; Calcutta Jute Fabrics 
Shippers' Association ; Calcutta Hydraulic 
Tress As.sociatiun ; Jute Fabric Brokers' Asso- 
ciation ; Calcutta Baled Jute Shippers' Associa- 
tion; Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association; Cal- 
cutta Hides and Skins Shippers' Association; 
Calcutta Flour Mills' Association; Calcutta 
iliver Transport Association; The Masters 
Stevedores Association and the Faint Fedara- 
tion; Calcutte Freight Brokers* Association 
and European Alofussli Jute Balers’ Association. 

The Chamber does not assist in the prepara- 
tion of ofiicial statibticai returns. It pubUshea 
weekly tiio Cakutta Prices. Cyrrent^ and also 
publishes a large number of statistical drtmlars 
of various descriptions in addition to a monthly 
abstract of proceedings and many other circulars 
on matters under diseiis*j|ou. 

The Chamber inaintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determiuation, and 

adjuatmont of disputes and dhlerenccis relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, a I! or any of 
whom reside or curry on business personally 
or by agent or ofclierwiso in Calcutta or ©Ise- 
nhere in India or Burma, by whomsoever 
of sucli p.articft tiic said disputes and differ- 
ences be submitted, The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants ta mem- 
bers as may fr^Jin time to time, annually or 
otherwif^e be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measures* Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (G. C. 
Gee Smyth), Head Office Manager (S’. W. 
Kendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. 
J. B. Henircy, on active service, B. Ferry 
and S. J. Warwick) and the staff at the time of 
the last official returns consisted of 110 officers. 
The usual system of work for the benefit of the 
trade of the yiort is follow'ed. The Department 
has its own provident fund and compassionate 
& funds and Measurers’ Club. , 


Bengal National Cliamlier of Commerce,-- 
The Bemgai National Chamber of Commeice, 
the premier institution of the Indian Commercial ' 
Community in Bengal, w'as foundfld In 1887. 
I'he oijjects of the Chamber are to aid mi 
htimulate the development of commerelth ' 
agricultural and Industrial enterprisep In Bengal ' 
asid Assam and to protect the coinmetolal 
interest of all persons tradlBR therein; to 
promote unanimity and unlforinlty of practice "■ 
amongst the memherE of the eommorclal com- ■ 
munity; to represent their ,, views, and': requir®-. ' 
m Blits _ to the Government, railway and ,|K>rt ' 
authorith's; to arrange for organised action : 

I on all mattors i,ii,volving the intercBts of meiabirs 
jmcluding conditions of employment of industrial 
' labour ; to arbitrate when occasion occurs 
between parties willing to submit their differences 
to the Association, and gentsntlly to do all smsh 
thlncs as may be conducive to the interests 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and 
Assam. 

'The constitution of the Chamber extends the 
facilities of Associate and Honorary Membership 
to the entire trading community in Bengal The 
number of Ordinary members on the roll is 
about (500. Almo'^t. all the leading Indian com- 
mercial and Industrial firms and pertom in svew 
branch of the inland and foreign trade to Bengal 
arc members of the Chamber. A eonsiderabie 
portion of the joint-stock capital invested In 
Bengal to banking, toswanr#, steamer services, , 
cotton mills, etc., Is also represented. The con- 
stitution of the Chamber provides for a cios® 
association as:: between the Ghambir and various 
sectional organisations of trades and todustoks 
In Bengal 

List of AssocMiiiims A jfiHokd to the C'/iawi6er.*** ’ ' 
AU-Itidm Jat>‘ Mill Bobbin Manufacturers’ 
A«isoeia,tinii ; All-Bcrn^al Kbvirii'al Ojntractors* ;■ 
AsMM'iation ; Ali-ladia Soap MalviT-.' AsHOciatiem *, 
All- India. Toa GrowffH’ IVch'taliuu ; Ast-iodatimi 
of KiibiuBcrs ; Bmiiaf jirickllcdd 0^v^lo3^•,' 
Asjswiation ; Bengal Mofunj Tieturw AssyciatJoH; 
Bengal I}o;dcr,v ’ Miumilarturers* Artj'oclat'iou ; 
Bengal ManuJaelun^rird AKSOfiation ; ' 

Benmd Ban.ks’ Ahsoeiatioii ; Bengal ClalvaaiKcd, ■: 
Sheet Aha'chant.'s’ As.-a^eiatiou ; Bengal Cotton 
ASHOciatioin ltd.; Benual Industries Association ; 
Bengal ivuitfiug tfe 5Ulkjwncrs’ Association ; 
Bengal Stationers’ As.sodation : Bengal Bub 
S yndicate ; Bengal Trades' Association ; Bengal 
'.raniiei’?.’ ABSoeiation; Bengal Oil 'Mills' 
Association; Brickfield Association, Kotrung; 
Bengali Jute Dealers’ A: Brokers Assoeiaiion ; 
Bralunanbarhi jMerr hauls* As.-ociation; Calcutta 
Retail iloth Shops Associatinii ; Calcutta 
Electric Traders' Association ; Calcutta Flour 
Dealers' Associution ; CalcuGa iron Merchants* 
jilasociation ; (Calcutta Jute Exdiange, Ltil; 
Calcutta Taper ’JTaders’ Association ; Calcutta 
Rice Dealers* AHKOtdatioii ; Calcutta Timber Mer- 
chants* A -tsociatiuii ; Caleutra Salt Association, 
Ltd. ; Calcutta Rice Mllis’ Absociation ; Calcutta 
Stevedores’ Association ; Calcutta Wine Associa- 
tion ; Dacca District National Chamber of 
Commerce ; East India Jute A* Hessian Exchange 
Jjtd. ; Faridpiir Local Merchants’ Association ; 
Gramoplione & 'Hudlo Dealers' Association; 
Grain & FuIbb Dealers* Association; Indian 
Insurance Institute ; India Society of Engineers ; . 
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fQ.iiHEs fm\p FiidoTkiH* ABmcMhn; Indian 
Iii^irlliuforA’ An^’odatiott ; Indian 
i'^nlkn’ Ownw’ Ats.*^ook«tioii ; IndUm Plywood 
>FMni!}ar*iart‘rH’ : Plywood Trades* 

A's’ii'tliflon ; 'iVa Cin-sit and Jiidijicrwiis Belting 
itAuHtrk«i Aiffiilathm; Indian Batterj Mann- 
t'aft iir-i'F^i* A Inf ion; Aletrofiolitan Banidng 
; ivJtuliia ('liiinilter of Commerce; 
Mcfiiiiri Paddy <i Bice Merchant’ Assodation ; 

Mahajan bamity ; Padiiy ll’ercimnti’ 
A-!v#-i,dlnn ; Tripura Tea AHSotiation * Eetail 
'h'lvfile DeaifU'fl' An.MiAuthm: SiraJg<a»J Bengali 
CIjUi A: Tarn Deulers’ Ass^odafcion ; West 
Pt’iigal Irrni A Sheet Merchants’ Association ; 
V.iiiii'.pfttl Bcaicrs’ AHhOcJation. 

lde'‘ C'hanib(‘r cnluys the privilege of electing 
representailvcM to tlnj Wcht. Jhuigul Legislative 


tnerclal opinion available to Government. It 
has nearly 100 niembers on its rolls and is 
represented on all important Committees set 
up by Government for various purposes. 

President ,* — P, Karayana E.ao, B.A., BJj. ; 
Viec^PmU/ent : — The Agent of Messrs. Haji 
Jama! Nur Aloha raad ; Bon, Jt. Seer Harm : — 
I. Hama Arurfi and T. B. Aloha na liao, B.A. 
Arfsffm.—Berhanipnr, Ganjam Bist., B. 3M. Pdy. 

Bombay Cbamlser of Comme5r‘ce.“--Th0, 
object and duties of the Bombay Chamber, 
as set forth in the Afemorandum and Articles 
of Aisociation, are to encourage and promote 
ft friendly feeling and unanimity among com- 
mercial men on all aubjeets involving their 
common good ; to promote and protect the 


kkemui, the Calcutta Port Trust, the Calcutta mcroantilejntcrests.of this Presidency, 

improvement Truat, Bengal Industries Board,* ^ ciicuhte niforination on all 

Economic Enquiry Board, Tiengal, Indian geii^eral commerciai interest; to 

Central Jute Comndfiee, Indian Central Cotton obtain the reraova , as far as such a Society 

Conunitlec, Indian Tea Afarket Expansion all acknowledged grievances affecting 

P'.aM. Ijidiass Coal Grading Board., Calcutta merchants as a body, or mercantile interests 
rorfv,iti^,n, Pn^vi/e Id Siiqar iioard, West general; to receive and decide references 

' Bimgal Klfidrh'iCv P«rA»r Control Board, West matters of usage^ and custom in dispute, 

Bfmgariiollor (‘onimi^siori, Provincial I’ransjtort recording such decisions for future guidance, 
4.-,., ^ land by this and such other means, as the Com- 


Afitivjrlf.y and filfier important bodies. 

, The headquarters of the Chamber are at 
. .. Calcutta and its affairs are. administered by a 
'Committee of 82 members in addition to the 
President, two Vicc-Fresidents, and the Honor«ary 
Treasurer, with the help of the Secretary and a 
mimher of Departmental Committees. 

LIST Of OfFICE-BEAItEBS AND MKM.BEIIS Of IHl 

, : .BxEOirTira Committee. 


President : IC. Basu ; Viee-PreAidenU : S. AL 
Bose, A. B. (Stanford), H.Sc, (California, U.S.A.), 
F. AXukerjec; Ilonj/. Treamrer: Dr. Satya 
Charan .'Law, M.A., f h, 11. 

■Mm&m' Sri D. Al. Sen; Dr. S. B. Dutt, 
M.A., Ph. D. (Econ. Lond.), Bar-at-Law ; I. B* 
Son ; Dr. N. N, Law, m.a„ l»h.D. ; L. K. MItter ; 
M. 'M. Sur; S. M. Chawdri, Debes C. Ghose; 
u. L, Bajoria ; Sadhan C. Boy, b.bc., e.m.e., 
S. 'M. Bhattacharyya ; Bai B. G. 
Mookerjw. Bahadur; 0, Basu, b.a., f.s.A.A., I 
r.o.i.a. (Lond.), it.A.; I). P. Gotmka ; S. C. 
Giif#a ; Tnisi Uniran Boy ; S. H. Butt, B.se. 
(Lnt?r.^ Glasgow), .a.m.lc-.e., m.le. (Ind.); 
S. J. Boy M A.B.b.; H. Datta ; B. IST. Banorjee; 

t(Hmkd il/m&fw; J. Pf. Bm Gimto, m.A.B.E.: 
Admtnslj Bhaftaoharyya ; p. X. Tahikdar, 

,, ,M,A, (Cantab.); B. C, .Oliose, b.sc. (Lond.) 
n.UMm. ( bond.), M.n.A.; A. K. Sen ; H. T, Ghattaok' 
tJ* Kbwii; B. Afaitra, m.sc.,’ 

,r.-:#.o.g. '.K/Baneriee. 

S. B. Biswas, m.a. 

Sr, Asd. SecretaT}/,-—'B. 0. Xnndii, m.a. 

Office "4, Clive Giiat Street, Calcutta. 
Telephone : Calcutta, ,1929 (2 lines). 

Telegram : * Conjoint.* 

■' . ' Clbaiiiboir :of , Commcyce 

(Orwa)— -.ihe Berham-pur Chamber of Com- 
merce was e.'itabilshed soon after the formation 
of the new province of Orissa. It is regi.stered 
under the Indian Companies* Act and is recog- 
nised by the Government of. Orissa. It main- 
tains a library and an information service, 
arranges commercial arbitration and makes com- 1 


mittee for the time being may think fit, assisting 
to form a code of practice for simplifying and 
facilitating business ; to communicate with the 
public authorities, with similar Associations 
m other places and with individuals on all 
.subjects of general mercantile interest; and 
to arbitrate between parties willing to refer 
I to, and abide by, the decision of the Chamber, 


The Bombay Chamber w'fis established in 
1838, under the auspices of Sir llobert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their firait set of rules. According to the latest 
returns the number of Chamber members 
Is 261, Of these 12 represent banidng institu- 
tions, 7 shipping agencies and companies, 
8 firms of solicitors, 3 railways, 19 insurance 
companies, and 2l7 firms engaged in engineer- 
ing and generai mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
efiect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member's subscription is 
Ls. 380. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
Services, or “ eminent in commerce and 
manufactures,’* may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriijtions. Any stranger eagsged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting Ms 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 

^Mf'ers of the Year , — Tlie affairs and funds 
or the Chamber are managed bv a committee of 
twelve ordinary members, consisting of the 
President and A-lee- President and ten members. 
The committee as a rule meet at least once a 
week _ and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of tlie Cham- 
ner, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
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Mailivay Advisory Committees 
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(fj) To eater into any arrangement with any 
G-overMnent or authority .. stipreme, 
rauiiicipal, local or otherwise, that 
may seem ■comUielve to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
' to obtain from any such Government 
or authority nil rijghts, concessions, 
arid privileges wdileh the Federation 
may think desirable to obtain and 
to carrj? out, exercise and comply 
. %vlth any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

■ . ■ (rf) TO sell or dispose of the undertaking of 

the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion juay think and in jiarticular for 
siuires, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
aitogether or in part similar to those 
of tiio Federation, 

(<’) To take or otiierwise acquire and hold 
rdiares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of the Federation. • 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts 
the undertaking of which may seem 
ife. to the Federation desirable either 
gratuitously or otherwise. 

To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

Oki’fCk-BEAilUKS FOB 1047-48. 

Presifient'—M. A, Master, Bombay. 

Vim’-PrcsMmtr - Lai j i Mo lirot ra , .K arac I li . 

Hoti. Trefwnrr :-‘-~Dr, 8. ii, Dutt, .i’i{.T>. 
(Loud.), .'Bar-at-Law, Calcutta. 

Seerchui/: — .D. G. Muiiierkar. 

Office: — 28, Ferozshaii lioad, XCew 

■ Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta — 
The Indian Chamber of Oommerce was estab- 
lished in November 1025 to promote and pro- 
tect tlic trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries In India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
iuterests of persons, in particular, the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Ghamber ; to arbitrate in the settlemenFj 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeiug to 
abide by the Judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of tlic chamber ; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of dhXerent branches of Art and 
Sdeaco as may tend to develop trade, com- 
w^m and Industries In India ; to provide, 

"Suitable. 'building .-or 
^ or .rooms :for a Gom- 

mmM Hxidiange Ih weutta; and to do all 
such other things ai may be eonduoive to the 


devoiopment of trade, comiacrc® and indus-'' 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the tbovi' 
objects or any of them. 

Tiiere are two classes of rnembera, locai and , 
mofussU. The local members pay an annmi'^ 
subscription ol Ks. 300 am! the Mofuiail^ 
members lis. IGO. Mirolmnte, Bankers, 
owners, representatives of commerelal, transput : 
or Insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or',: 
manufacture, and persons engaged In or con*' 
nected with art, science or literature who ay# . 
Indians shall bo eligible for eiection as member! 
of the Chamber. 

oj' the I'ammlUee /()!' 1948 

K. F. Gornk.'i ; b'enior llt'c-PretiidcM : K. Pvi. 
Naik ; llee-Pn'HHniit : Sluuitiprasnd Jam, 
Mewha'fi : Darah Cur.setjl Driver K. D. Jalan ; 
B. M. Birla; 5L L. bhah ; li. L, hlopany ; 
h. L, Jafia; L. K. .Birla; Dr. H. Ghosh; Lala 
Karain Clmnrl Thapar ; Sir Biioy Prasad Singh 
Boy ; Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi ; Sir Padumji K 
(Hnwala: P. D. Kiiimtsingka ; B. T, Xh«ur; 
Kangnath Bangur; O. 0. BinwilJ 
€. i%rckh amt Kandlal 

Seerdam B. 0. Tlwtrl, 
i>h.iJ., h, iiitt, 

Pepttlg Semturtf S. Bisht, B.sa, 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber : — 

Indian Sugar JiliIJs’ Association ; Indian 
Chemiea! Mamifaeturers* Association ; Indian 
Paper M Ills' AModatioii ; Kngtoeering Association 
of Indi.i ; Indlaa lin.'^araiirt Companies’ Associa- 
tion ; Indian Paint Ma,mifactiirw’'J* Association ; 
Indian Colliery GwriOT’ Afi&odafclon ; Indian 
Hemp Assochitlott ; Calcutta Tea Merclumts’ 
AsHoeiation ; Indian 8tcd Makers’ Agsoeiafcion ; . 
Indian Ee-Eoliiisg Mills’ Association ; Calcutta 
Chemical jMcrchahts’ Association; East Indian 
Jute Association' Ltd.; Jute Balers* Assodatloa ; 
Gunny Trades’ Association ; Calcutta Hessian 
Exchange Ltd,,; Indian Tea Brokers’ Aasociation ; 
Calcutta Kirana Association; ludlaa Coal 
Merdiants’ Association; Shareholders’ Associa- 
tion; Calcutta Tube Importers’ Association; 
Calcutta Metal Merchants’ Association ; Marwari 
Bice Mills’ Association ; Calcutta Bice Merchants’ 
Association ; Indian Produce As.sooiation ; 
Sindhi Merdiants’ Association; Bengal Sugar 
Merchants’ Association ; Caicutta Ice' Makers' 
Association; Indian ifon-Fcrroiia Metal Manu- 
facturers’ As.sociation ; Ali-India Plywood Manu- 
facturers’ Association ; Bengal Cosmetic Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also 
appointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view to covering the varying 
nature of disputes arising in different tracks, 
separate panels ol Arbitration are appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
following trades:— <l) Jute; (2) Gunny; 
(3) Sugar ; (4) Piece-goods and Yarn ; (6) Iron 
and Steel ; (6) Coal and Minerals ; (7) General. 
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inj'l(L>i:XTATIVlH ON YAEfOnS PUBLIC 

t 'uit'dfia Aiiv* OtuiiikUiei' (B. X. Bnihmy) 
j«(lr Af^Inl llulifu ; BalUmg Bates 

All) Amr^CrmniVithe ;--E. L, Xopany, M. L. Shall 
iintl P. J‘>. ififsialKlijgka ,* mffie Adtuorif 
iimfil t—K. A!. 5’aik ; I'inihiff Committee of 
the Maiiml CoHege Croup ff fforpitals : — 
lu”. H. C<1 |mhIi ; C^uieuttn Local Admory 
Cuituhifife (B, L Rtiii^ray} ;-^K. L, Autia; 
tuiin,^intd iSiirtey Cnfinuittee :—IK (’, Driver; 
ithfnj.rinl Bercurep Baurd, West Bengal a 
i’. i\ Driver; fJorernfug Body of Sef/^ Aoumlmm 
JaiiiH)ia Coikge .'---iK U. Driver; Stttmh'ng 
Quartering Bonhf, Empknuneut Ath-iHory (Jom> 
uilHee of the Unn-forule Oeneml of Besettlement 
and Emplogntenf, VrirftOoHnl utul Tvehnieul 
Trainimj Sah-('on>iti!ftee of tlie Emphymeut 
AdriiOtry Counoifteo and ('alcuttn Telephone 
Admofg Com.wUke : — ls\. L. Sisali ; The Bengal 
^hiolr SuisuKce (iounusrion : — B. M, Ba.i.Ti 
Bempd TejiUc. JnitAntf ;~-M, P. Mehta ; Consul' 
tut ire */ fh*' Cakuita Ehvtfie Eupply 

Cot'pofuf.foH and Emergency Coin miff ee for disSi 
trUmtioH- of Coal to industrial concerns : — K. D. 
Jalaa ; Indian Central Juk Committee .‘—■Tv. D. 
Jalan aial Biia;?iratli Kaiioria ; Gunny Traffic 
AdCmrg EukCommiUee on the EJ, 'Railway, 
Calcutta : — Siirajnuill Molita ; Port Committee 
of Kxpfi'ri A (hlmry Council, Cukufta : — SiirujnmH 
Moiitst ; Seth BunsMdhar Jalan Charitable 
Tfvst : — B. M, Birla ; Boirrah Goods Railway 
Adrisory OommiUec : — Mohanlal Nopany ; 

Bengal Board of Boiler Attendants: — S. 

tljaiKilHii'S" ; Provincial Adi'isary Board of 
Imlhm Forest IWlmMon : — P. D. Hiinatsingka ; 
Pmnndal Transport Anthorlty in Bengal . — P. D. 
Hlmatsiiigka; Bengal Legislative Assembly : — P.D. 
Bimatshigka ; Visiting Committee of the Campbell 
Group of Hos'pHaU A. Doasani ; Social 
Work Ckmmittee of the University of Calcutta : — D. 

IkWer ; Board of Apprenticeship Training 
M. O'. Bbagat; Safety First Investigation Conmit- 
tee of the Safety First Assodution of India : — 

B. K. Eohatgl ; Textiles Trades Marks Advisory 
Committee:--"- M. B. Jaipiiria; Bengal Textiles 
AsHotiaiion Ji. Jaipuria and JFi. Bhojna- 
garwala : Calcutta Pr/rt Commissioners : — K. D. 
Jaliiii; Provindal Laboiif Advisory Board: — 

](. D. Jalan; CMeutki Coal Trmuport Adnsory 
CommUtee L. N. Birla. 

Address :--lQ2-A, .N’etajI Suhhas Road, Calcutta. 
Phone .-—CaL S242-~;3244 (Tlu-ee lines). 

Gnim&: — ‘'‘Inchamh."' 

:,IaiJaatt Chamber of Commerce, Amhala 
- Qwtt, .(East Pimlab).— The Indian Chamber of 
Commerce ( Desi Beopar Mandal), Ambala, was 
established in 39.12 and was registered under 
the Indian Companies* Act 1SS2 in 1913. The i 
main object for which the Chamber was estab^*’ 
lislKid were t.o safeguard tlie interests of 
Indian Commerce, Trade and Agriculture. 

The Chamber is recognised bv the Ea.st Punjab 
Oovernment and the Government of India, 

The Chamber is aSiliated to the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industries 
and is a member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Paris. The Chamber issues 
wri/i^ates of Origin of goods manufactured in 
the Dominion and has a Board of Arbitration i 
to settle commercial disputes. ! 


OFFICE-BEA ItiJilS EOil.ig 947*48 . 


President : 8. B. Sapuran .Singii Cliawia ; 
Viee-Preskiehts : B. B. Lain Jauki Bass; Dr, 
•Dev Baj Narang. : 

AI embers of the ExetuHve Committee: ^Sir^!a:r 
P. S. Sodhbans, f.l.A-.a, (Lond.) , u. A. ; li. B, 
Kamvar Raj Bath; Laia Yodli Raj; Seth 
Kishen Chand ; Kansiii Ram Ivho.shi ; R. B. 
Sohan Lai ; Sirdar Di]a^v*f^r Singh ; La la Shiv 
Raj ; R, K. Jaiu ; li. B. Seth Ram Rattan ; 
[Sirdar Ujjal Singh ; Seth Satya .Paul Virmani; 
ir, S. Balhaya ; Sefcii Siiderslian, m.l.a. ; H. .'D. 
Mehta; Assistant Seentaru : Bowa Dcvhider 
Singh, B.A., LL.B., F.I.S.A. (India), 

liepresentattou on Different Bodies : Eastern 
Punjab Railway Loecd Adchory Conuniftec : 
R. B. Lala Janki Dass ; State. A Id Board of 
Industries, East Punjab : Sirdar P. S, Sodhbans ; 
Raihvay Rates Advisory Cmmnittee : Seth 
Rishen Chand; Seth Satya Paul Virmani; 
G. S. Salariya ; IC. R. Khosla ; East Punjab 
Employment Advisory Com-mittee, East Punjab 
Legislative Assembly : L. Bhagwaii Dass, ar.L.A. ; 
Development of Industries in East Punjab and 
Excess Profitr Tax Board of Referees : Sirdar 
P, S. Sodhbans, Reiv Delhi, 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. — The Indian 
Merchants* Chamber . was established in the 
year 3907. Its objects are 
(«) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity among the business community 
on ail subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(P) To secure organised action on all subjects 
relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 

(cj To promoto the objects of the Indian 
community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(dl) To Collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham- 
ber, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge. 
ie) To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action aiffecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies, and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects. 

(/> To make representations to Local, 
Central or .Imijerial authorities, Execu- 
tive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufae- 
tureoraiupping, banking or insurance. 

(g) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the'services of expert technical 
■ and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 


■^3 


«:'■ J^ihishu! Ymr Book 1(>|N 


{.'}) Tf a.'Hl pTOffiots eoajmercinl 

and techaieal edu^aticm sad to loiiad- 
iiivl support mtuHMmwnt& and Inati- 
tiitkvRflfor siieli psirposcM,- . 

y) To iHideidake spedal i^nqnirieg and 
acl.l0n Ciii' wei;?u!nir redrf 5 sa lor ie^lti- 
jujjif' grji'vaiiceE r 1 : any branch ol 
irado or iridiisfcry as- aiso ail such 
other action as ii'sa..y foe conducive to 
the extension ccf trade, eonmiercG ot 
in anil fact u re or incidental to the 
afctaiinxiBnt of the above ob|ect8. . 

(§} To secure the interests and weli-foeiag 
of the Indian business comm-umties 
abroad. 

i&) To secure, vdierever ■ possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of members including ‘regulating 
conditioiis of employment oi 
industrini labour in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of tiie Organisation. 

(n) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, otc., to represent tlm em- 
pioyera of India at the Anmtul 
Interiuitional Labour Conference 
oi the beaguoof Nations. 

(iii) To take up, consider and formulate 

ideas on the subjects whddi are 
on the Agenda of each Inter- 
national Labour Conference. ; 

(iv) To take all stops which may be 

necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 

‘ International Labour Conference. 

(1) And generally to do all tliat may be 
necessary in the interests oi th(5 
realisation of the above ordeetn of 
tire Chaml)cr directly or 'hKlkeclIy. 

. ' IJncler tlie illontaiyu-Chelmsford Beforms the 
Chamber )ms the rigiit of electing one represen- 
tative on the Central Legislative Assembly and 
under the Government of India Act, 10 :i 5 it has 
the right of electing one representative on tlm 
Bouibav Legislative Assembly, The Chamber 
ab^o has the' right to elect five representatives 
on the Bombay Fort Trust, and one representa- 
tive on the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

Pre;jab,7d-~Batiial Muljl Candid, ir.L.C, 
(Proviricial), 

V Ramdas Kilaehaad. 

llepresentatives of the Chamber ou various 
public bodies : — 

Bombay LegMalice Chhedabhai S. 

Fatel, M.b.A. 

Bombay Pori iZYa.vL— -J. C. Setalvad ; >L , A. 
Master ; Bir Buhram N. Karanjia ; Bamdas 
Kilachand ; M, K. Bnia, 

' Bomba, 0 Municipal Corporation . — Dhirajlal C, 

Modi. , , 

Vnims-Uy of Bojiitoy.—Mangaldas B. Mehta. 

' ' S^tden^iam Oolkge of Commerce Admscry 
€ommitt«e.>--Tho Hoa*ble Sir Bahimtoola 
’'.4L;<;M4,^ChiK0y* 

'* , 'SkmM MMiOfU Committee, 

, vl^adMvWmiBhatt.,- 

A'- ‘ ■' > . ' ■ ; 


B, B, d' C, f. L*///, iM'fd dthkoru ComMittec, •-» 

Batllal M. NHimvafi. 

itnfsteeH of the Chmnher,'--EvUi Chatrabliui 
Gordlianclas ; Seth Frank! Bevkttim 
Kaujee ; C?or«lbandas CL Morarfl. 

Bombay Board of Commmik5Uom,-----Km\m’‘ 
prasad C. Desai, 

Boyal InsiltuiP of Science Advisory Com* 
mitiee, — Br. K, A, Hamied. 

Traffic Adtlmru (Jomndttee,-'-VvoL M. F, 

Cl and hi. 

Indian Sailon' Some Oowwiffee.—- C» A. Bucli, 

Secretary,— A. C. Ramalingaiu. 

Asstt. Secretary — K. P, Daru. 

yJddrm;'— Lalji Naranji iSIemorial, Indian 
Merchants' Chamber Building, Back bay 
lledamaiion, Cimrc'hgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Phone, — Bombay, iir>212. 

Urams.— ' Inchiimbu.’*' 

InteyiMtiooal €iiaml>«r of-, '■ 

Tmimiii National Committee^—Tlie Indian 
National Committee of thi International 
Chamber of Commerce liras futabllaliid for 
the following purpose® in the fmt I §28 j-*- > 

(o) To participate in the promotion of the 
object® for which the Intematkmai 
Chamber of Commerce, herelaafte r called 
' tho..'.*‘. International Chamber,** is estab- 
lished, namely: 

To facilitate the commercia 1, Inter- 
course of countries. 

. (li) To , secure harmony ©f action o-n:; . all- 
International dueaticms aifecting 
finance, industry and commerce , 
(tii) To encourage progress and to. 
promote peace a.iMi cardial relations 
among eoitntrifl.s and their cltlacns 
l>y t 1 i 0 co-o|K’iratioii of. buitoess- 
men and orgaiii8at.i(i.n.s devoted to 
the developnieat of .eoinmerce ant! 
Industrs’-. 

The Indian Natioaa.1 Committee lia.s o.ri . ita . .- 
roll 87 eommei'csal bod.ies as Organisation Mem-.‘ 
bers, and 48 commercial flniuj as Associate 

Member.^. 

OPFICE-BKARERS POR 194748, 

PmidmiL—M, A, Master, Bombay. 

Vice-President , — Lalji Mehrotra, Karachi, 

Uonorary Treasurer, — 1>. N, Sen, Ckleidta. 

Seereimy, — B. G. Mulherkar. 

Feroxshah Eoad* New Delhi 

KayacW "Chamber of Comwerce.—The 
objects and duties of the jvarachi Chamber 
of Commerce are set forth in terms similar to 
those of Bombay, Quaiillcations for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Menibs;rsiiip 
may foe conferred by tlic Committee upon “ any 
gentleman interested in the atfairs and objects 
of the Chamber.” AH new Members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 750 entrance fee and the 
montldy subscription is Bs. 18. The sub- 
.scriptioii to the Chamber’s periodical returns 
is at present fixed at Es. 150 per annum per set 
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j’jhtiv* ;i5ul 

Dii!!v Twd 


<•' jii, ,'tii 'I all* - t 

cuftt jliis stnfihto 
CMrapUad irout hlilpa 
}iiOv» I'atfila, 


are Members of the Chamber,. .A i>ii,blic measurer 
is appointed under the authority.pf the' Chamh#' 
to measure merchandise arriTlng at or leaytng 
the port, 

Madras Chamber . of, . ■ Comxnerc®,— -The 
Madras Chamber of Commerce was .found to.' 
in I83d. Any person or firm,- Interested, .in .thd 
general trade, commerce, or mamifa,et!,3reB of the 
^ . ...| nadras ■ 'Presidency is e,li,dbie for Charober 

UmvH and _ Market I Distinguished persons, menihers 

' - r|iiotahons of kindred associations, and officiah? int*'‘rfstcfl 
‘ Markets, I - ' 


i:s. 2S0 per atmuin per set 
Tlie fot ccmipiises:— ' 

Seiuro eowtalning Jiats of 
wtrtvd in the Customs House^ 
li'iiportK* elvari'd from CuBtoms 
i.piy d.'iy, sliippis^s! information and. 

enttrin? IvaraeW by { 
hy 

'{-'lly Ddi" 


l-lxff >rt. >lanlf ists of all Steamers Ituiving 
Karachi fur Forj-igii Ports, 

{/ri Monthly liiuiort and ivvport statistic-s for 
, tluj n., <.,0Ljpiiud irora Sliips" 

J f.a aiialr. uf flie fhambfr are managed by a 
itoTjos’.tUt'Ji s'.>r b-n yiejiibtTS, eonsisitihg of a 
(.hairfiijui, and eight' other 

Sleiufers, pleat til af flie aiuiua! general meeting 
oi* the Chiimber he, id early la each year, Tlie 
Cfaimber elecfc.i a refiresentatlve to the Sind 
Legi,s.!:}:it.[ve . .Assembly, four repieseatatives to 
the Karachi Fort Trust, one to the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation and tw'o to the North- 
MT'iU'rUi E.'iilway Advisory Committee, Karachi. 
Tlii^rei were ff-'i AiemfHU’s of the Chamber in O^t. 

, |t}47, , Tim following are tlie officers for 1947-48 : 

CTiaiwm:W.--~K.- L, Coghlaii, 

Vke»Cfmifman.~^'B. B.. Crft,bam. 

Members of Cumm^Uee.—),^. S. Ahmed ; G. Gow; 
.H. K. C, „il,are ; Lt.-Col, TV. B.,'Hossack, M.l.A., 
J.p. ; a. H. C. Lee; E. E, Markley ; G. 0. 
Pike, hr, ; Jos Kasom : S. Ellis White, o.B,E, 
S^weiarj/. — H, J. iMartin, Assit. /Seoreiarp.-^-S, S. 
Lobo. Fuidia Measurer, — J, Johnston. 

IUpre»nntativ« on the Simt LeMslatwe Ammhly, 
“-T4.-C0L W. B. Hossack, m.i.a,, 

B.eprege.r\Mime on the Karachi Port Trmt'^ 
B. E. Graham; H. K. G. Hare; G. B. Long- 
Iwi-Hf ; CL 0. Fiko, 4.P. 

F^’pnrj’ntctlre nn the Kamchl Municipal 
^Jofpm-atmh--%ii]ixn.h'K. H. Katrak, l.R.o.a., 5 ,v, 

MepreKCMkes &n the 'Nonh>WeMem Railway 
Lorn I Adeimry Commitiee^ KaraeM.-^'B. R. 
Umhnm and J. K. Kerr. 

The following are thn x>rhiclpal ways in which 
the ClmmSaj'r gives special assistance to Members : | 

The Committee tfiK'e into consideration and 
gh e an upiuimi upon questions submitted to them 
regarding tiie ciintom of the trade or of the Port 
of Karachi. The Committee undertake to 
nominate arbitrators and surveyors for the 
setthummt of di,sputc.s. Whoa two Afembers 
of the Cliambor or when one Member and a 
party who is not a Member have agreed to refer 
disj)utcs to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
a 52 ari>itrator or aridtrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for the settle* 
ment of disputes in which neither of the parties 


i Gu* Karachi Alarkete, I -jj commerce or industry in the* Madras 

id yx ports ana jmports j elected Honorary Members of 

and shipping 1 Chamber. Honorary Members do not have 
.'to pay any subacription and are not entitled to 
exercise the privileges of Ordinary Members 
except to speak at any ordinary meeting of the 
Chamber. Other Chambers of Commerce may 
bo Affiliated Members. Election for memfoer- 
.siilp is by ballot. Every member other than an 
RToaorary Member pays an entrance fee of 
Its, 100, provided that banks, corporate bodies 
and mercantile firms may be represented on the 
Chamber by one ox more members and are 
lable for an entrance fee of Rs, 100 once in 
every 10 ye^rs. The subscription shall not 
exceed Es. 300 per annum, payable quarterly 
in advance, for each representative. Each 
Affiliated Member shall pay an animal sub* 
flcription of B.s. 50 paj^able at the beginning of 
the calendar year. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
sur' ey.s, and the granting of certificates 
of origin. . . 

There are 67 Finns, %vho are Members of the 
Chamber; and tliere are 5 Affiliated Members 
and 8 Honorary Members of the Chamber in 
1948. The officers and the committee of the 
Chamber are as follows : — 

Chamnan: H. I. AVonfor. Tioe-Ohairman :. \ 

H. O. JP, Wordroffe. Committee : D, V. Bulloch ; 
K. H. Chambers ; H. 11. Goosey j B. G. Leonard, 

; B. K. Miller. Secretary : T. L. F. alack. 
The following are the Chamber’s representa- 
tives on various public bodies : — 

Corporation, of Madras f '1C, . "K, Chambers ; 

I. Gumming and F. M, Thomas Aladras Port 
Trust : *E. Barrington Smyth ; J. R. Gidloway ; 
H. I. Wonfor and R. W. Theobald. Aladras 
and Southern MahraUa Railway Advisory 
ComtnUtee : A^'acaafe. South Indian Railimy 
Advisory Committee : AY. L. Knopp. Board of 
Communications : J. M. Kennedy. Senate of the 
University of 31adras:T[, I. AVonfor. Senate of the 
Annamahi University : F. H. Oakley. State Tech- 
nirnl Scholarship Board : F. H. Oakley, Board of 
State Aid to Industries: S. G. H. Bavie.s. South 
Indian Nimbig Association: F. H. Oakley. 
Aladras City Bxoi.se Licensing Board : C. i>. 
Allerton, Trade Alarks Advisory Committee : 

B. W, Batchelor. Aiadras City Improvement 
Trust : R, Vf, TheoUld. 


_ J^haxashfxa Chamber • of -'Commerce,—^ ' 
The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
ftstablishing friendly relations 'among merchants 
and factory -owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, collecting financial, 
industrial and trade statistics, and diswaeminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 
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I'lEeinbr^wlilp o* Uie Chamber is eoatoed to 
ii’’«,'rfham;‘5 uud fact-ory-owneis belonging to the 
Cily c»f liombaj'j Boml^ay Subutban district, 
.Poona, Sliolapar, Satam, Batnagiri, Kolaba, 
■X-iSiii.s Alimcdnat^ar. Timna and East and West 
Kliandesh asui Be};iaiim and the Indian States 
. i.a. and about tiiese, namelj'', iCoihapiir (with its 
.Ji'isiirs), Saiigli, Bliraj (Senio.r and Junior), 
Jvi'irunduad (Beuior and Junior), Jamkhandi, 
Suu’ahtwadi, rdudhol, Kamdurg, Jath, Akalkot, 
Hisltan, Aimdh, Bhor, Surgana, Jawhar and 
Janjira. 

: — D. P<. Xaik, J.r. 

Vke-^Presidents : — -Messrs. fJt, Y, Piiranikj 
V. ?. Tardc and \T. M'agh. 

Si'crctariJ ; — D. Y. Kelkar, ¥,A. 

Address : — Industrial Assurance Building, 
C'h.srch Uatf3, Bombay. 

The Maliratta Chamber of Commerce.— 
Jlauratta Cisamljer of Commerce & Industries 
Building, 587-'.), Shuknawar Beth, Tiiak 
Eoad, Booua 2,~Tl>e Maliratta Chamber 
of Commerce and Indn-stries has been the premier 
institutional orga.ui.-.atiori of a long standing 
yijprosoniing the economic, comiriercial and 
industrial interests of Poona and the Southern 
Deccan. It was established in 1934. Leading 
representatives of all branches of economic 
activities are its members. The Itajasahcb of 
Phaltan and above thirty leading Industrial and 
commercial corapanies have become patron" 
members of the Chamber by subacrimng a 
thousand rupees each. The Chamber enjoys a 
sound financial position. 

General mtd, Hpemil Activities , — ^From its very 
inception it has evinced keen Interest in the 
industrial, commercial and economic advance- 
ment of the Province. It has taken deep Interest 
for the propagation of commercial education, 
economic ieeturorship and industrial Prize 
Endowment. Further, the Chamber has played 
a constructive role in the ushering of Modern^ 
Commercial Institutions iii the business life of 
this part of the country. 

EBtftblisbmcnt of a General Insurance Com- 
pany has also been an achievement of the 
CJiamber. Chambers affiliation to Ifatioual and 
International Institution has been given 
official and non-offieia! recognitions by tlje 
Government of .Bombay and Government of 
India. 


particular of Calcutta, and to deal with all- 
questions connected with trade, cominwc®, 
agriculture, manufacture and laduBtrles. It ^ 
arbitrates in disputes arising out of commercial 
transactions and also Issues certificates of 
origin to exporters of indigenous goods. The 
Chamber is generally consulted by Government 
on questions of public Interest and comiaewlal 
matters. It undertakes special enquiries aid 
action for securing redress of iegitliaate 
grievances of any branch of trade or Industry*. 
The Chamber is the Calcutta agent of the 
Central Cotton Committee and controls moat " 
of the Calcutta I'fiece-goods market. It has m 
ordinary membership of about 750. 

The Chamber accepts survey’s to be conducted 
in the Technological laiboratory, Matunga, 
Bombay* 

President B. L. Jalan. 

Vice-Presidents P, Jain and P, L. 
Saraogi, 

Adiing Secretari/ K. Sengupta. 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber; — Marwar Association, . Ealtm-' 
pong ; District Marw^ari Merelmnts" AsuodWton. 

Darjeeling ; The ‘Wheat- and - Seeds Aaso^ton, 

Calcutta; Sonada Merchants' AsBo<dati 0 n, 
Sonada ; The Indian Jute & Cotton Association 
Ltd., Calcutta; Awam Marwari Chamber of 
Commerce; Cakutta Sait Association ; Cloth 
Merchants' AsBociation, Siliguri; 'Upper Assam 
Marwarl Chamber of Commerce, Jorliat ; Bogra 
Cloth and Yarn Merchants' Association ; Bengal 
Textile Unit Holders' Association. 

Address: Imperial Bank Building, Burra- 
bazar Branch, Calcutta. 


Kteeutive CominUfee of the Chamber : — 
President : S. V, ivirloskar. Vice-Presidents : 
G. Cl. Dande'kar; Cl. R, Bathe; Q. Y. Puranik; 
D. Y. Potdar, is.E., M.i.E. Treasurer: D. 0, 
Bapat, lion, Secretaries : A. K. Bhat, M. Com.; 
G. I). Apte, B.A., o.B.A., u.A. Assistant, 

Seerdary: 1). B. Kulkami, m.a. ! 

Marwati Chamber of Commerce,— I 
(Esfcablistied 1900). The main object of 
this Chamber is to foster the growth 
of commerce and industry in the country,' 
to safeguard the interests of the commercial 
communities, to protect and ' promote 
the trade, commerce, manufactures, agriculture 
aiad industries of Bengal, to watch over and; 
protect the general commercial interests of 

E tute engaged in trade, commerc'e,''manufac-l 
i, agriculture or industries in India and in 


Telephone lYo. B.B. 2205. 

■Grams : — ** Marchamher.” 

Merchants” Chamber of United Fro** 
vinces, Cawnpore*— The -MercIwntB* Chain ber 
of United Provinces was esfcal>li.*ihed In ■ 
Dlovember, 1932, with the object of safe- 
guarding the interests of trade and industry 
in the United Provinces, providing regular 
and efficient statistical and inteiligsnce ser- 
vice to the business firms of the province 
and generally helping the promotion of trade 
and business in the United Provinces through 
proper organisation of commercial opinion. 
The Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its membership, 
Cotton MiH», Sugar Mills, Jute Mills. Silk ^ 
weaving and Hosiery works, Oil Mills, Banks 
and Firms engaged In extensive dealings in 
Piece-goods, country produced Hide and Leather. 
Ten Commercial Organisations , and .Trade 
Asaoclations of the Province are also affiliated 
to the Chamber. The Chamber maintains a 
ceaseless channel of correspondence with the 
Central and Provincial Governments and the 
various Railways on all points of commercial 
gjlevanoea, whether of general or of speeiflo 
interest. It issues every month an English 
and Hindi Bulletin to its members who are . 
scattered over the entire province. The report 
of the activities of the Chamber is a regular 
feature of the daily press of the province. 
The Chamber is represented on the U.P. 
Legislative Assembly, Court of the Lucknow 
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Olmiman .'-S. B S. Sapuran SinghChT;^' 
S'. BurreU. 

Seofetary, — Gr, J. Xurnl)* 

HuBsam 

TelegfapMc AMms : “ Commerce.'* 

. TeUpfime Jfl 0. 22^7, 

quarters at Peliii and e3cists for 
mercantile interests on the usiul ?SL 
Punjab, Delhi and J^orthern 
, ships generally is restricted to Banii ’ ' 

(wholesale), Kailways and proprletors^^S*^*^^® 

, industrial interests. The entrance^ 

250 and the rate of subscriS Drono 
year or if the member has no place of In.lr ^ 

Delhi proper, Es. 140 p.a. Thf to 

returns one member to a seat otv 
Legislative Assembly jointly with^^ thA ^ 

Trades Association and t'w othL 
The Chamber is a member of the 
of Chambers of Commerce Ton 

'fhT Commerce^ ! Chamber is represented on ’thA 

iiie Aorthenl India Chamber of Commerce Committee of Delhi AEimeipal 

rtS"iL‘s,2 ¥ £ 

than 11 elected members, and a maximimi of 3 \ chairman' Lala Shankar TaU Eelhi, 

<'0.apted members and ox-oiBcio members.^^ 

The Olmmber is represented on the Com- Maherji & Oo M ' 

buHng Co., Ltd,, ConnauS ® cir?o» 
totrils (inlW^S^VraliSi oal 

■ -Queens way, .New DaIW « -J^iptosto o.B.®,, ■ 

S. MjAbduul,^M0a8rs. 

Masjid F^pnrl Delhi ; Sir U. “^ea'^o bT’ 

Dyer MeaMn BreWer es Ltd 
Brewery, P. O, Simla Bill - ft t? 7’ 

The Ifew Egerton Woollen jffilk Dh® iw ,I 
Ormerod, Assoowted Cement Compares’ Ltd'’ 

, Wdh , Lachhmi Naram, Messrs B m 
N arain, Cloth Market 
Virmani, Messrs Jawaia ifin r-ni'n 

Darapnr Eoad, Lahorp. • s w a ’ . 


f Aiv^r-itv, Ely, Aclvtey Committees, 
Frrt'jnf'lal Economic Advisory Board, UF 
Vrim Advisory Board Governing Body of the 
ijptciiltiiral College, Cawapore, Provincial Board 
. o| ■A.griculiiire and. Animal Husbandry, Cawnnor© 
Miiiiiripal Board, TJnIted Provinces ITood 
iWvlsory Comal and about 15 other spheres 
„ piibliC' sefyice.. The. constitution of the 
J.Iifiiibnr whiefi Is registered under the Indian 
^'OHipaniw Act, 1913, with a license under 
.yrtloa 20, provIdfM for an Executive consisting 
«d a Prpidenfc, a Vice-President and 19 Members 

I'd to the’ Coundt . ^ a«8ch- 

Pmident,-^C, Lakshmipat Singhania. 

K. C. Puri, B.A., F. 

f fiondottj, M.ir.A. 

S^eemkrp.^I, V. Krishnan, m.a. 

Semiarp.-^K Chandra, m.a., B.oom. 
fffMd AgiiL-^Shrl E'aiij., B.com, 

Civil .hines^ Cawnpore. ' 

Mef cirnm. ’* 

., ,P/ia«r.— i'awapore No. 2469. 


^.iiuuwar IS represented on the Com- 

ment Board, Punjab : the North-We^jrpw 
Railway Advisory Committee, Lahore Branch- 
iht Managing Committee of the Hailey College 
of Economic 

m&y 

nd : Civil 

-wSiaaiT.ssi.s'iSa" 

uu-nt Auvidory Committee, Punjab. 

BTilMSl." •' -SS 


'DaraFwEosd. Utee - S v%‘' 3. 


interests In West Punjab S if £1 4® 

possible for the gSof the 

sSk:S..SSF"““~“ 


P/^one : No. 7460. 

I . Ch&mher/’ New Delhi, 

I ’xt“&srS‘1Sdi?‘Sbh 

established in- 1909 hM Coiwiiei cc 

[Madras. 'The to 

'USOfti-for .such bodies fnnnlt 

ottrade.e,pnoially1n“?bTS^®^^^^ 




Indimt # Pukkkin Yeur Book 1948 


aui Uw OdUrntn M mmhmB, Spceiai ©bjeets 

ui'*' fiiUiMsI to lie:— 

** I'o F‘iaint/alB a JJbra?;? of hooka aod publJ-j 
rfiilcms oi commercml ia^trestj so as to dlffase 
eiimmerciai inf ormalloB aad knowledge amongst 
Am !B€mbers. i 

; To estabilsli Musetiras of commercial pro-, 
fliiti'Is or organise ©xiilfoltioBE, either on behalfj 
of tlif-f Chain tier or in co-oiwation with others/” 

’i'liere jire three classes of memhers, Affliated, 
lloaideiit aatl noa-Eesident. The usual con- 
ditions as to eligibility for election prevaE. 

' The Oliamber is a member of the Federation 
of failiaii Cliamhws of Commerce, th® Indian 
Ohamber of. Commerce in Great ■ Britain, and 
" the Indian' l^atloaal Committee of the Inter- 
aatio,iiBl Chamber of Commerce, Paris. ■ 

!Eiie Chamber holds survey and arbitration, 
Issoea certiScates of origin and certificates of 
invoitrea; certificates of sampling, analysis and 
weights. 

Toe right of electing three representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend 
meat Act, 1941. Members oi the Chamber 
hoM seats in the Madras legislative Assembly, 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
rljzht of electing a representative to that body. 
Cu jointly with the Hattnkottal ITagarathart 
Association the Chamber has the right of elect- 
ing a representative to the Federal Assembly, 
Under the Madras City Municipal Amending 
Art, 1985, the Chamber has the right of electing 
one Councillor to the Madras Corporation. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1928, the 
CSsamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber idso sends its representatives 
to the Madras Legislative Assembly, the Madras 
Port Trust, the South Indian Bailway Local 
Advisory Committee, the M. «& S. M. Eailway 
Local Advisory Committee, Senate of the Madras 
University, Senate of the Annamalui University, 
Board of Industries, Board of Communications, 
the City Iiaprovemont Trust, the Indian Tea 
Market Expansion Board, the Textile Trade 
Irlarks Advisory Committee, the Madras Port 
Committee and the Board of Beferees, Excess 
Profits Tax. . 

The Chamber has about 750 members on the 
rolls and has its own .building. Forty-eight 
Associations in the City of Madras and Chambers 
of Commerce in the mofuesil have been affiliated 
to this Chamber. 

Pf&aidenl : — y, Pandurangiah. 

Viae-^PrendmU -T. S. KachapikosaMudaliar, 
B,A. and A. M. M. Murugappa Chettlar, 

BmUary P. Baghavan Jfair, B.A., B.CQm, 
.llaitfd' Pirovincef Chamber of ■ .Commerce— 
The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
was established in 19X4, and represents ali the 
important commercial and industrial interests 
of the Province, The Chamber is recognised 
both by the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments and Jointly returns a representative to the 
United Provinces Legislative Assembly. It 
Is represented on the Oawnpore Alunioinal 
Btsard, the Local Advisory Committee of the 
IBait Indian Jiailway, Great Indian Peninsula 
HMTway, Eohlikhtma Kumaon Bailway, Bengal 
MO ©stern Btilway and on the Informal 

Cwmsteil'lat ot the Bait Indian Ballway. The 


Ohauibar’s representatives also fit on thi Pro*" 
vliicial Boardg of itidiitteiis, Baonomie Hndilrif 
and Agrleultiu-e, High Sohtwl and 
Education ami Goveralng bodies of aovwraiiitat, 
Textile and Dyeing and Printing Solmoii, 
j Agricultural College, Sir H. B. Tocteolofiml 
Institute, Cawapore, lioard of Trafflo and 
! Oommuiiieatioas, Senate of. the Lucknow Univer*.' 
sity, and Employment Board, U.P. and varioos 
other public bodies In the Frovinee, The 
Chamber iw affiliated to the i^’eiicration of Jndlsa 
Chambers of Commerce and fndustry as also to 
th© National Committee of the Internationa! ■' 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Membership : — Any firm, individual, comrany , 
corporation or agsociation engaged or , ' 
interested In trade, commerce or industry 
is eligible for memborshlp of the Cliaiabrr. 

The number of members on register is £60. 

The following are the office- i^carers of the . 
Chamber for the current year. 

President — J. K. Srlvastava, H.n.A. 

Vice-'Presidenis , — H. S. Bagla and HWey . 
Narain. 

^5?ccrafary.~“Satya Narain Bagla, 

Jt Secreiuri /» — Gajanand Sutarwalii# 

Bead AMutant-~M&m Jlwm Gupta, M,oom* 

' Upp^r India Cliamfeer of Coramerc®— 

The Upper India Chawbcir of Ckuiinwrce, 
established ia IBSS, is concerned with troric, 
Commerce and mamifactures In the United 
Provinces and hm its registered oflke at 
Cawnxiore. Mcmisers are elected by the 
Committee, subject to confirmation by the 
nest general rneoling of the Chamber, 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the mem ben in a General Meeting and such shall . 
be exempted fronn paying a'ny.iubscrilJtion. to, 
the Chamber, There is no entra.nc© fee for. 
membershtp, but su-iscripuons are payable 
as follows -A firm, company oi* associa- 
tio'n having its place o,f b'lisineis 'ia Cawn-' 
pore, Es. 500 a year; ft,a .individual me,mb 0 r ■ 
resident or carrying oa business in Cawnpore, . 
.Es. 500 ; firms or individuals having their plaesf 
of business or residence outeicle Cawnpor© pay 
Es. 150 a year but tho maintenance of a 
branch office ia Oawnpore at cessitatw payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are ^ 
managed by a Committee of ton members, 
which has powder to constitute Local, .Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where meiiiberablp ii 
sufficiently aumerou* to Justify the step. Such 
Local Co mmittecB have power to eoniioanicatc 
only with the Central Committee. 
rTh© Chamber appoints ArbifcraMon Trlbu- 
naisfor th© settlement and adjustment of ,dis- 
puies, when Invited to do i-o. membris of the 
Tribunals being selected froni a regular printed 
fist of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has a memhersMp of 1S7 
excluding 2 honorary, 12 affiliated members. 

President.— -H. Crlghton, o,A. 

Ac^. AVerefary.— S, V. Subrnmanlam. 

Seed K. Metea, 
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IiidJaii siilj’CcmtitteBt Is aii agrlcuitural Swg^canc— TIi® 

-J . r^ffioiiwitlifariBiBg regarded by tiie people ■ cultivation was liEiltea solely, bj tlie ca.|)acifcy of,,,,. 

tradUion riiLI thZ h business. ^ i«tcim cpsuinption o sugar to morease. 


t.if-acvo'^xcr'pT; tiie IT,S.A. It has tlie monopoly to be lar m excess oi me eiiective nernana 

*>( i’liu; and is tlu: largest producer of sugar the inaniifacturmg iiiduHtry was m a slatt 

r'-'-icy it is also t!ie largest grower of oilseeds of over-production. As a rc\sult,^the pioduci 
riji-i bas vast mineral resources, most of which of cane came do'wo to the low level of dbrndlKni 
have remained uiita]?ped- It possesses the tons m 1938*3 J, but it improvctl to 4b miUion 
yvorid’s large, '.d reserves of the richest class of tiie next year. A larger proportion of 

■'um or*‘ and manganesf: ore. There is no lack the total area under sngareane m tiio sub-conti- 
ii'l iunpden, diromium and cobalt which arc nent is nowmievoted to tdie unproved 
mn-cssary fur manufacturing alloy steel. The varieties with a yield per acre higher than tliat. 
Hub*eontinent also leads in nika and bauxite, of other varieties by more than 30 per cent, 
fh'tat d isct A’eries of sulplnir have been made 

re*-en*Jy._ As regards thcM^oaitimi <d- oil, the Groundnut— The one agricultural com- 
Md "Cf htiiicat is TV,atnely near to_ the- world 8 j^odity whose furtimes were not appreciably 
jar-m';.. uu urjiU'CtH ai'»;mnd the 1 er.smri Gulf and af^cted by the world depression was groundnut, 
tn.h rr*i;-.*urcLH oi od nave recently been struck quadrupling of the area and a proportionate 
III ft places in fm> sub-continent, increase in output in the course of two decades is 

A make a g, record which is not shared by any other crop. 

nti!'ad.y progress towards mduat-riaiisatiou during phenomenal increase in acreage is e.xplaiiied 
tJitt past quarter of a eeiitnry. ^.jjg higldy remunea’ative nature of the crop. 

... The greater part of the increased production was 
■ V ’*1!^ ^ agriculture ^.xported ; a result groundnut had steadily dis- 

a striking placed the other oilseeds from the export trade 
In the days of the sub-continent and moreover by 1939 


that are raft, the outturn of the soil was sub- the .sub-continent had become first amdng the 

«poil 

trade in these staples dwindled to .small propor- ~ i.- . ■, 

tions. But the spread of irrigation lias produced 3Rice~T his story of contmuerl pr 
a great change, and though no 'doubt in future na-s to be varied somewhat in lelatioii i 
heavy losses may lie incurred from the weakness pro«nction of foodgrams. _Xhe outiuit o 
f.f thrmonsoons. they are never likely to bo as ^9 f 


tions. But the spread ofirrigation has produced , 

a great change, and though no 'doubt in future nfts to be vai’ied somewhat in lelatioii to the 
heavy losses may lie incurred from the weakness Production of foodgrams. The output of rice 
f.f thrmonsoons, they are never likely to bo as ill?® ^9 sp^te of 

i'abiHtrophk as in .such years as 1896-97 and the best efforts of the Agnucultural 
1 899-1900. Projects for mobilising the resources About 4^ million acres of nee land were brought 
of Daiuodar Valley, Hirakud, llahanadi and .imder improved varieties, but tdiish 
NMlwln Valley are under way, and when effect on the total production ; actually, 
complete will off-set the effects of the failure of a the output declined by something like 10 per 
monsoon. as between 1920-21 and 1940-41. The 

tendency to substitute other crops for rice -was 
AGEICUITllRE greatly accentuated by the availability of an 

abundant supply of cheaper varieties of im- 
Tiiirr-y years ago in the sub-continent the ported rice. 
sccoiKi largest produrer of raw cotton ia the 

' Wheat-Tiie results ’of research have been 
f Ph/ u Ml' ^ ftt the out- applied with much gi'eater success in the case of 
'^yf-h * Indian wheat. About a third of the total area under 

T.VVf n fir ^ .«• ft' considerable wheat has been brought under improved crop and 

I I L in tlic coiitse of 20 years the total output of 

improvement m wheat has increased from 6,000,000 tons in 
flit of the crop was atcompamed by an 1920-21 to 8,000,000 tons in 1940-41. The cost 

J.T'irner M iT ^durhu^ of production, however, remained very high in 

<iu pti cult- uiinn^ tut ..ame period. comparison with the other wheat-producing 

The record of jute ha.s not, however, been one countries of the world and the Indian wheat 
ff uninterrupted progress. The steeper, fall in grower was hit so hard by the fall in the world 
fisc ]jrkes of raw jute during the world depres- pices of wheat during the depression that in 
skm, accompanied by a cut in acreage, was nis interest a protective duty had to be imposed 
estiniated to have reduced the income of the on imports of wheat, 
average jute grower by about two-thirds. The 

dmip improved later The experience of the other cerrals, particularly 
luit the difficulties of the pte manufacturing millets, was more or less similar to that of rice. 

^ fail in the consumption of The millet crops are concentrated in areas of 
1 necessitated a large measure very poor rainfall and it is ia such areas that any 
of Mate control m regard to the area under the improvement in cultivation is of peculiar 

difficulty. 





AREJ^ PMPER CROPS , 

^ ataS'.empnls Bummari^e the data relating to area lender rropB In India aad 
‘idb of rertuin inipurtfiiit erops. The figures are in UOO aerei .* — ‘ 

, in WO acrca)":> 


Average 

Trieniiiuio 

en<li»g 


Average 

Trieiinium 

ending 

1039-10. 


Average 

Trienniiim 

ending 

1042-13. 


crenge under 


The s^teinent below shows the triennium average of yield for seleeted crops 
areas in India, in lbs. per acre. 


Trieanuim Trienuium Trienniiun 

ending ending ending 

1033-34. 1030-40. 1042-43, 


Trieniiium 

ending 

1040*40. 


Cotton 


4. Grouudiiut 


It should be noted that the tota.1 acreage .were present in great abundance, it was not ' 
under cto]>s in the country has increased very generally realized until tho early t^venties of this 

slowly. The per acre yields of important crops century that with the development of the 

for which statistics arc available reveal no trend necessary manufacturing processes it would be 

towards a general increase in per acre yields, possible to effect a gradual displacement of 

Agricultural production in India fluctuates various categories of imports by home-made 

greatly from year to year. These fluctuations articles. The pace of industrial development 

are due, in the main, to the nature of the agri- since that period has been greatly accelerated by 

cnilturai season. Dui'ing some years of the war, the policy of active assistance pursued by the 

the incentive to increased jproduction by way of State both by way of granting tariff protection i 

high prices was considerable but there is nothing in deserving cases and of giving preference to the . ; 

in the statistical data to indicate any general products of Indian ind\i3try in purchasing : 

increase in productive capacity* Government requirements. The prospects of 

t!tfnT?< 5 TRTirci continued Government help and the anticipation ' 

of handsome profits encouraged a rapid flow on 
‘ Thus while the sub-continent's economy is private capital into indus^y. Hew capita! 

essentially agricultural, it ranha as one of the invested in joint stock enterprise alone in the 

eight greatest industrial countries of the world, inter-war period was something like ®s, 160 

Although the basic raw materials of Industry crores. 
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‘ 4 ? Itm wid Steel''- Tlie outs! adding instance 
f 4 if an industry which wm greatly fostered by 

I Sfak cucoiiragemeiit is the iron and steel 

'I inchBtry. The 'real growth of the industry tooh 
] n!aee In, the last two decades, and it is remarkable 
that the industry recorded the most rapid 
t l-rogmsH iiiwkig the world depression. Between 
' I Ilf '"year 1^32-33, when the regular collection of 

' product ion Agmes started, and the year 1A40-41, 

I the steel ingot prodnetion of the country in- 
I \ STuacd, from less tiian d lakhs tons to more 
jfan 1.3 miUiiju tons. Jhiringthe same period 
1 the output of finiahed steel jumped up from 

i 330. t jO tuns to 025,000 tons. This development 

ii was accompanied by an expansion of the 

1 activities of various aru-itlary industries like 

Ihuuilries and the structural stetd and wagon- 
building industries, the last-named of wiiich 
had received an early inomise of preference from 
the -Raihvays. 

Ttxtal®—- The I’otton textile industry re- 
' corded sm.'h good progress in the inter-war 

period ritat iha nliare of imports in the cloth 
refiiiirems-nts of the country decreased from 
about four-llfths to much ies.s than a fifth. In 
; the same period the number of mills increased 

{ from 227 to 355, the number of spindles from 
d.2 iniliions to 8.4 millions and the number of 
looms from 109,000 to 108,000, The output of 
I yarn more than doubled in weight and the output 
; of piece-goods nearly trebled in length. 

J Many technical improvements were effected 
t by the industry during the period, chief among 
these being the installation of modern machinery 
i for spinning and weaving and tlu? development 
5 of new bh aching, dyeing, printing and finishing 

processes. ■' 

f The jute manufacturing industry had, how- 
; ever, to face numerous troubles in the last 
(; twenty-fivo years but in the period taken as a 
wliole the industry did show a fair degree of 

' improvement. 

Sugar— The history of the sugar industry 
may be said to begin with the grant of protection 
to the industry. The output of sugar which 
was only about 300,000 tons in 1932-33 has now 
risen to over a million tons. The industry had 
to contend for a time against a number of diffi- 
cnliieH arising from organisational weaknesses 
; but to ufiset this there ha,s been the steady 
: improvement hi the quality of cane which, in 

; eonjundion with the recent technological 
» advances, has made possible a higher percentage 
recovery of sugar from cane. 

Fai»er— The paper Industry would have 
languished in the decade following the last war 
but for the protection granted to it in 1925. 
The duty imposed on imported wood pulp 
some years later %vas instrumental in the devel- 
opment of the production of indigenous bamboo 
pulp which is now the main raw material for 
paper making in the country. The production 
of fine writing and printing paper increased 
rapidly in the last decade. The same was the 
case with kraft or packing paper ; but in the 
absence of proper raw materials for making' 
mechanical pulp all efforts made by the Forest 
Besearch Institute to produce newsprint in this 
country have not been crowned with success so 
j" far and the -whole of our annual requirements 
1 totalling about 50,000 tons of newsprint has to 
be Imported from abroad. 


Cement— Among the industries that were 
straggling for existence in the early years but 
which stabilised themselves without direct 
outside assistance, first mention should be made 
of the cement industry. It staged a suiiulsing 
recovery in the thirties on the basis of a mutual 
agreement and the greater part of the credit for 
the enormous increase in the consumption of this 
relatively new' building material goes to the 
industry itself. 

Chemical Industry— The Deve^opement of 
the Indian chemical mdu.stry w’as handicapped 
from the beginning by the absence of indigenous 
supplies of sulphur and in view' of the fact that 
the industry had a measure of protection only 
for the short period of less than two years ; the 
increase in the output of sulphuric acid by 
more than 60 per cent, in less than eight years 
should be considered a creditable achievement 
for the industry. 

The other acids also show'ed a similar improve- 
ment but in the case of salts the progress was not 
an uninterrupted one. The production of 
! ammonium sulphate, to take one instance, which 
increased from 8,000 tons in 1932-33 to 18,000 
tons in 1936-37 fell to 15,000 tons in 1938-39. 
The import difficulties created by the last w^ar 
led to an expansion of the indigenous production 
of ammonium sulphate as evidenced by the out- 
put of 28,000 tons in 1940-41 but the industry 
will have to increase its capacity much more if 
the greatly enlarged internal demand is to be 
satisfied. 

An obvious lacuna in the country’s production 
[ of chemicals is in respect of alkalis, particularly 
: soda-ash, the available supply of which remained 
the sole limiting factor in the expansiou of the 
glass and soap industrues in the country in 
recent years. 

Smaller Industries — Steel, Sugar, Paper 
and Cement are four major instances of industries 
which have established themselves in the last 
twenty years but there are several smaller 
industries ‘ which have witnessed a striking 
advance In the past ten years. Among the 
comparatively new industries are paints, soap, 
matches and chemicals. At the outbreak of the 
last war although many important constituents, 
as for example the finer varieties of xugrnents 
for the ^paints industry and soda-ash for the soap 
industry had still to be imported from abroad, 
the position was that two-thirds of the country's 
requirements of paints and almost the whole 
of the supply of soap came from local production 
whereas at the end of the first World War only a 
very small portion was so met in either case* 

I This is largely true of the match industry as 
well. 

The growth of organised industry in the 
sub-continent was necessarily accompanied by a 
number of developments not all of which have 
been beneficial to the country’s economy. In 
the first place the increased output of factory 
products led to a gradual decline in lumdicraXts 
with the solitary exception of handloom weaving. 
With the decline of liandicral'ts a large number 
I of artisans were thrown out of wmrk and while 
a considerable proportion of these were no 
doubt absorbed by the expanding organised 
industries, the rest had to fall back on agriculture 
for their livelihood thus increasing the already 
heavy pressure on land. 
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IMFOHTS 

i;:t' nu.'-i’ iLif.arlari^ cuteorde of thn potlfy 
oi 5i.'ii wai a bi^aslkant change 

!■. tl:»j 'litlor. fk India'n hupoit tiailc* 

ff go-jija anmruitvd tor 84 per 

r-u”i{'(‘. i'T !if !'e?U \afnu; of !ho iniporin of India 
sndndir.g Ihiraia in luuO-iii. I’y i036^Jj7 the 
a'trn.'pfniilL'i,' .ivff<*ntag<' Kai sleeiined to 7'5 
in \aiiievS tlii' fall wa-^ from Es, £74 ororos to 
lis. y2 sTort,‘.. An ev’en more striking develop- 
mont on liiu import the steady mcreaac 

hi the bha“c* of iihinstml law materials from 
0 per cent, to Id iht cent. Imriiig a jjeriod 
lu \.i;i,eh the tulai \alue of import;-, liccimed by 
joariy two-tiiird.’;}, the 'iaiao of imports of raw 
n ateriaiy isieoastii iiy niore tiiau lu per cent. 
Tiiesv: U'Ufioiicies itave been grcaliy aecenluated 
by .the last war and the position in 1941-42 was 
thn": n:aiiufe(-1nml artiries formeil but oo per 
f'eut. of the toja? ioijiorts wiiile the share of in- 
ousri’iui raw materiala liad ristu to tlm high 
figure of 29 per ctmt. 

Tiie suh'continiuit’a increased demand for 
foreign raw materials was nut, how’cver, accom- 
panied by a decline in her law material exports ; 
ou the other iiaiui between 1920-21 and 1930-87 
the pJ’»5portjon of imlTistrial raw materials in 
total exports increased from 45 per coat, to 53 
per cent. During the same period the share of 
manufactured goods in the total exports declined 
from 39 per cent, to 20 per cent, owing chieity 
to a steep fall in the value of exports of cotton 
and jute manufactures. 

Thus it would appear that before the last w^ar 
the progress of industrialisation was reflected 
mainly in tlm devdopmeat of the then existing 
industries catering mostly to the internal denmnd 
for dnisiu'd goods rather than in the catablish- 
ruent of new indu'-itries merely for the pui’posc of 
proccBsing tlie raw mat<'ria!s that were iseing 
exported as sucii. DuriJig the last war, however, 
the outlook under v/ent a vital ehaugc. Tiiis is 
well lihist’.atf.d by tin; fact rhai the' projmriioii 
of raw' materials in exports has fallen to 28 per 
ct.nt. and the exports of mauufacturis lias risen 
to 4? per cent. 

■ ■ DIRECTION OF TRADE 

These changes in the composition of trade 
were aecvnn.panied by even morn remarkable 
changes in its direetiou. In 1920-21, 01 per 
cent, of tiie imports were derived from the 
United Kingdom, hut in 1980-37 only 38 per 
cent, eanui from tiiat. country. Only a amali 
jyortiun of the trade lost by tin* United Kingdom 
Van ca]jtim,d by the other Empire cottutrie.s 
W'lnwe siiare increased from 5 per cent, to 
only 11 per cent, during the same period, wiiile 
foreign cotiutrics, particularly Japan, Germany 
and tile U.S.A. improved their position fronr 
84 per emit, to 51 per cent. After the iaat 
war, the sliare of the United Kingdom dccUtied 
sthi further to 21 per cent, in 1941-42 but the 
other Empire countries not only Oiled the gap 
tiina ereftteil but also improved their position 
furtiier at the expense of the foreign countries, 
the share of the two later groups in India's 
imports in 1941-42 being 40 per cent, and 39 
per 'cent, respectively* 

Tiie main changes noticeable in the direction 
of export trade were an increase of the share 
United Kingdom from 22 'per cent, to 


I ns per rent, between 1920 21, and 1930*37, a 
dverfaao in the hhare of I he re, 4 of the Empire ' 
ifrom 2t per md. to M per c^rit. and a relative 
I stability in regard to the fort’lgii cohi)UI»), 
jThe war wm accoiniatuf'd by n slight declliw* 
,in the share of tin I'lut.ed Klngdfun, a 
I pronounced dedino in ihe caif. of foreign 
, countries and a rise from 21 to Hil in fcht* per*, 
centage* biuire ot tiio Empire ceiun(.ri**s. 

BILAfERAUSM 

An interesting consequence of tiiesc shift i 
in the direction of train vva-i Jbe intrudurthm of 
an ebjiiieiit of ‘ biiaieuilimi ’ in India’s trade 
with the Kmpu'e. as a wimle. in .l‘J2U-21 tin* ' 
Empire took only 48 per cent, of India’s experts 
bui supplied Od per cent, of iier imposts i,ut. by 
I939-87 tile pi'sq.sortion.s iiad very ucailV 
ba’auceil tiiemscives Jii 49 and 49 per cent. 
re.siwctivdy. This movement was further 

accelerated hy tho last war ami in 1941-42 
the .Empire’s share of India's exports a.s well 
as imports was 01 pec cent. 

Of equal importance witii the remarkable 
<!liaagea that took place in the compmitiou and 
direction of trade were the developincnte con- 
cerning India’s isalance of trade. Cnly on rare 
occasions did India’s total imports t*.xcf'ed iipr 
©xports as for instance during the year ll*2ib2i 
and 1921-22 ; during the succeedinu years, the 
merehamlisii balance of trade remained in her 
favour and the size of flic ba anee vm large 
enough to permit a conKidi'>rable importatiwi ' 
of gold and silver even after meri hig the country’s 
external oWiKations. This coritliiiicd upto 
1930-81 hut. the tra-le de.pres;dnn wducli had 
liecomo very Bcvere by this time resulted In a ' 
.steeper fall in riie prices of Iiidia’.s exports than 
in the prices uf iier imports and as a conaetiuence 
the mereJiaudise babuice of trade dwindled to 
almo;-5t nothiiisr. This would have ied to ditfi- 
eulties in regard to India’s external payments; • 
but following the Hteep rise in the rupee price 
of gold resmtiiig from the monetary events of 
the period, India had becoaie a uai exporte.r 
this precious meial. The balance ofi-rauBriciiuiih 
in treasure wliicli had thus turned In India’s 
favour largely made uji for ilia decline in the 
merchaudlse balaucc of trade. 

ECONOMIC SITUATION 

After about six years of total war, the year 
1945-40 witnessed the return of peace foliuwing 
tiie unconditional surrender of Japan i-arly in 
August 1945 within about four moutli.s of the 
Burreuder of Germany. India’s indusbrial 
equipment was uverw'urked to almost breaking 
point, and her plans for recoustructiou were 
delayed owing mainly to her inabiJity to import 
the iieeessary capita! good.s. Tne diversion of 
large fractious of the country’s productive 
capacity to purposes of w'ar production had 
resulted iu enormous shortages of consumer 
goods, the situation being further aggravated hy 
reduced imports. The -u crease in the expendi- 
ture recoverable from His Majesty’s Government 
from Bs. 411 crores in 1944*45 to Bs. 847 croreg 
in the revised estimates for 1945-46 refiected 
partly the success of the Hydari Mission’s 
eSort to secure a reduction of the demands for 
W'ar purposes ou India’s productive capacity. 
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mitli i-he tc-niilnaUon of the war with Japau, 
were a!wo faetni with the immediate 
uf umijition \\h!fi’a ineiuded demobili- 
aiMiHt, iT-jwUifiiiUit of LK-femhemen and w'ar 
w«jrk(*!» aryl re- eon version of industry to peace 
tiiiM' i.roUuctiou. The food situation further 
sftiH'Hah’d aud h'o\ci nineut tried to meet 
f!}» (H-ii tluMiidi to obtain supplies 

li.mi aia< ad. I’ollowinj;! the lariier stabilisation 
jotaaiie . 'iu-li a- iht ImproveTucnt in the 
ova-ad .‘U| I'l;' i'o.fitioii aud modititatioo of 
ionU'sd-s duriii;.); the year, fuires were luaintained 
at the iji'eviou,-. year's level according to the 
iwwuiiiiic Ad\iser’s index which averaged 
SiiS.O iiii 'l5i4o“4G «as against 24-1,2 in iy44“45i 

Trends in Internationai Trade.— 'The cessation 
of hubtiUticH in ItMo put an end to the 
eornnicrc'ial ficeluHloit of a large part of Europe 
and tii*‘ far f.ast and to the arbitrary diversion 
of the riodin hve ie.“i<*urcca of these two regions 
to fuUri l!ie ecoiKuiiic needs of Oemiauy and 
Jaiau. 'fhe isterllng areas’ Inadequate holding 
of lunn.'-Jti fling excliattge constiiiited the domi- 
nant. f.'unfciderarion fur ib> continuing the existing 
restrletirms on tuule with the outside countries. 
The ternuiiation oflend-h'ase in September 1945 
nuiiketi an import:uit phase in the transition 
from suir to peace -tiine trading conditions. 
Tin' Anglo-ir.S. llriiitniai agreement providing 
fur t\ loan of ,$1.4 billion to Britain marked the 
tirwi, xisactieal step hi the direction of liberating 
the existing restrietkms un foreign trade. !l.’he 
eslabiidiment eiuiy in 1940 of tlie International 
Mttueiary Fund and the International Bank 
represented a definite step in economic coliabora- 
tl'in of the nati03is to-wards re-establishing the 
Mjmnnn'ciiii and iinancial relations on a stable 
jrniltilateral basis. 

Imp/srt Policy.— Tire movement.^ in the 
KS'orded foreign seaborne trade during the year 
were mainly imlueneed by the extension or 
relaxation by tlovernmimt of import and export 
trade controls. 

OoYe,rntnent’H import policy during the year 
liad to be adjuided to the deterioration in the 
«uu:g/v’. balae.ce of layments position caused 
to A I'oii idauble extent bj, large imports of food. 
In tile lindi qnarler of the year, it was decided 
that a uioni liberal jictiley should be adopted in 
f hc' is-.ue of import iii.'enees, u hieh upto then had 
been granted freeiy uidy jbi- goods in essential 
categories, in ui-dm' to counter inflationary 
f endciK'ieh and to encourage the jiroduction of 
f) ud through eou'suntcr guods being made 
lyen a.-ingly auuktblc to cultivators. In accor- 
fiauec with ibis new pulit*.y, a large number of 
it'C-ms was added to I lie (3 pen (lehcrai Lieeiiee 
Xo. \’iJ which permitted the import of goods 
from Km})irc Countries svithin the sterling area 
\utliour. iiulividual tieern'cs ; and a new Open 
tSeneiai Liecaec JS'o. VJU’ was also issued, cover- 
ing the in sport of a limited langc of goods from 
ali countries. In addition, ii(*ehee.s vvere issued 
freely for importing a large number of consumer 
goods. 

The full effects of tiiis relaxation were not, 
however, felt uutd the last quarter of 1946 
when Imports arrived in large quantitieia. It 
was found that the. goods received were mostly 
of a liixiuT dufl-khon-cssential variety, essential 


goods being stili in shoi*t supply in the leading 
manufacturing countries. In certain oases the 
volume ofimiwrts was even found to exceed the 
demand. Also, owing to rising prices imports of 
foodgiaius had led to a large utilisation of foreign 
exchange than was originally anticipated, while 
exports had not expanded botii on account of 
inefeaaed internal consumption and the conti- 
nuance of restrictions on acreage under the 
leading cash crops, such as cotton and jute, in 
order to grow more food. 

As a result, India had, diudng the year, a 
heavy adverse balanco of layuients (a.s dis- 
tinguished from the favourable trade balance on 
private account) indicated by a fall in the sterling 
balances. It was, therefore, felt necessary that 
the import policy should be reviewed and early 
in March, the Open General Licence JSTo, VIII 
was cancelled and the issue of licences for non- 
essential commodities was severely curtailed. 
In accordance with this new policy, the Ecsen e 
Bank ceased issuing licences for the iinpbrt of 
gold and silver w’hicli, owing to the high prices 
luevailing in India, had been imported in very 
large quantities during the first quarter of 1947. 

Export Control.— The diversion of acreage ; 
from cash crops to food crops necessitated by tlie 
country’s over-all food .shortage continued to 
influence not only the volume of production 
of the cash crops, which constituted the bulk 
of India’s export, but also Government’s export 
policy, which was governed by the deshe to 
conserve essential .raw materials to be exchanged 
against food imports from other countries. The 
relaxation of export controls was consequently 
gradual and was applied only to such articles 
as were in excess of domestic needs,' although 
there was also the awareness of the meed to 
secure as great an expansion of exports as 
possible to provide for the increased import 
requirements of the country. While control 
over exports in respect of a large number of 
commodities of a non-essential nature was 
removed hi July, it was retained or modified in 
respect of items, such as foot- ware, sheepskins, 
raw hides, oil-seeds, long staple cotton etc., and 
the export of groundnuts was altogether pro- 
hibited during the year. The export of cloth 
and jute to some countries was pisrmitted in 
order to secure imports of needed food-stufis. : 
Adequate peace-time powers to regulate the 
exports from and imports into the country for a 
I>erioi.l of three years with effect from 26th March, 
1947 were also taken in hand by Government 
through the Imports and lixports (Control) Act, 
1947, thi,s legislation being intended to help the 
Government to take such rneasiires as are 
iiecessary to ensure a smooth and orderly transi- 
tion in the trade of the country. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

The future of India’s commercial policy is 
bound up also with the decisions likely to emerge 
o^t of the discussions for multilateral reduction 
of tariffs and preferences at the second meeting 
of the Preparatory Committee on World Trade 
and Emplojunent in session at Geneva. This 
country has already played a significant role in 
espousing the cause of iudustrially-backward 
coumnes (a) by securing, at the .first session of 
the Committee, international agreement for the ' 
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I’weh'e months, April to ] 


lix|*rtH ot- rtidian mcTdioudisc (prirate) 
lic-oxporfa uf fureign .. 

Imports Of foreign 

Balance of Trade in merchandise 

(iold (private) .. .. 

Silver 

Currency notes (i)rivatc) 


Total visible balance of trade 

Gold earmarked on account of purchases abroad 

“if/' l%tho Beserve Bank 

Sales of Sterling by the Besorve Bank of India 
Transfers of Government Securities 

Balance of remittances of funds ,, j 

traf^ wlUcL has 

|aMy ^he 

!.'!a<-sS“ir“ “5‘JS j 

Sk^fntlT ^"^tto'down to bI *23^7 

Caofll il- cl 

as- 240.4 S®! •“ 1944-45 to bi 

104.4 pee oeSf over S' 

B«.117,57Uau,; 11^ 


3943-f.l.. 

1 1944-45. 

! 1945-40, 

-!— 

in Lakiis. 

' Bs. ill Lakh.s. 

1 Itrf. In i.tikh 

190,88 

*{- 211,05 

•f 240,39 

10,06 

t- 30,69 

+ 23,47 

117,07 

— 203,57 

— 240,49 

9 ^ 17 " J 

1 

+ 24,17 j 

1 

+ ' 23,37 " 


' 

13 


8 

+ 

28 

•f 

13 

4. 

14 


20 

■r 

S,C6 

■f 

4,49 

-f 

6,20 


JoF”! 

1 

+ ’ 

4,55 " 

■ 1 

[ 4 - ■ ' 

6,34 

4. 

98,83 

~r 

28,72 

-f. 

29,71 


irfotiaf L » 

Es. 240,89 lakhs in the year Imder review 
compared with Its. ISO.SsVkhs in 1943-44. 

DBRECnON OF TRADE 

*'8“°wing table shows the more Imnortant 

changes in the direction of India's trade anrii 

Sfif S Sntrta'^anl 

1 1 rupees for the two vears 

1944-45 and 1945-46 and compares them "with 
the pre-war year 1988-39:— 
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ADVERSE BAiAHCE 

During 194-5”46 India’s usual favourable trade 
UJanee, without taking into account re-exports, 
was converted into an unfavourable one. 
Further reductions were recorded in India’s 
surplus trade balances with the Empire countries 
and the reductions in Import surpluses with 
foreign countries were not sufficient to coinpen- 
satc the loss in export surplus with the Empire 
countries. a result, the favourable trade 
balance of Us. 81,25 lalclis in 1943-44 was reduced 
to Hs. 7,45 lakhs in the following year and was 
couvoilcd into a nominal deficit of lis. 10 lakhs 
hi the year under review. As regards tiie 
Empire countries the imports from the United 
Kingdom increased from Bs. 40,20 lakhs in 
3944-45 to Ks. 01,07 laldis while exports rose by 
.Bs. 0,13 lakiis to Bs. 07,01 lakhs wdth the result 
that our export surplus with that country 
received a sharp set-back from Bs. 21,49 lakhs 
to Bs. 6,84 lakhs only. Likewise India’s trade 
balance with Ceylon and Australia decreased from 
Bs, 14,54 lakhs and Bs. 4,41 lakhs respectively 
to Bs. 13,01 lakhB and Bs. 3,21 lakhs respectively. 
Owing to substantially higher imports from 
Canada compared to exports, the favourable 
trade balance with that country shrank from 
Ba. 2,02 lakhs to Bs, 1,10 lakhs; similarly the 
sharp decline in exports to South Africa from 
Bs. 11,88 lakhs to Bs. 7,21 laklis reduced the 
export surplus with that country from Es. 8,92 
lakhs to Bs. 4,54 lakhs. During ' the year, 
imports from and exports to the Empire countries 
respectively accounted for 42.3 per cent, and 
55,5 per cent, of the total as against 38.6 per 
cent, and 65,3 per cent, in the previous year. 

While India’s favourable lalaucc of trade 
with Empire countries was reduced from 
Bs. 59,35 lakhs to Es. 31,77 laichs, Imiia*s 
import surplus with non-Empire countries did ; 
not drop to the same extent. The total imports i 


from foreign coiiutrles rose by 11 .1 per cent to . 
Bs, 138,66 lakhs m agaijist an Inereai^e of 46.1 
per cent, in exports of Indian juereiiandise from 
Bs. 73,06 lakhs to Bs. 106,70 Ia,klis. Imports 
from the United States rose by 28.5 per cent, 
from Bs. 52,44 lakhs to Bs. «}7,40 lakhs ; btii 
tho sharp rise in exports from lia. 44,69 lakhs lu 
lls. 61,62 lakhs reduced the adverse trade 
balance from Bs. 7,75 lakhs to Bs. 5,78 lakiis. ; 
The imi)ort surplus from Iran md Egypt also 
siuank owing to reduced imports from both the 
countries. 

Certain striking features are noticeable in 
regard to the direction of India’s trade during 
the war period. Of the Empire countries while 
the total value of India’s trade with the Uniiui 
Kingdom increased from Bs. ;!U2 crori-s in 
1938-30 to Bb. 129 crores, that wiiii Ao,'-ira9a 
and South-Africa which had shown a markcii 
expansion between 1938-39 au<l 1944-45 deeiisK’d 
slightly in the year under review'. Trade with 
Canada also received a set-back along with 
Ceylon. Amongst the non-Empiro countries, 
marked increases have taken place in respect of 
the U.S.A., Egypt and Iran. The total value td’ 
trade with the U.S.A. rose from Bs, 2,3 crores in 
the pre-war year to Es. 129 crorcs in the year 
under review. With Iran the rise is roughly 
twelve-fold while that with Egypt is tliree-foW. 

COMFOSmON OF TRADE 

The following table glvcss the composition of 
India’s imports and exports {'includj !ig rr-e,xports) 
according to the mala conuuo<Utief4 during the 
years 1044-45 and 1045-46 and compares tlicm 
with the pre-war ytar 193S-30. Although the 
exclusion uf trade on Ooveriirnent .'iccount 
detracts from the v.alue of these figures, they 
serve as a coTiiparative guide to the distribution 
of trade over tho constitueiit latcgories during 
the period under review. Th(^ iigiiros are in 
crores of rupees >— 



1938-39. 

1944-45. 

1945-46. . . 


■' Bs. 

Bor cent. 

Bq. 

Per cent. 

Bs. 

Per cent. 




l.Mpr 

IIT3. 



Food • . . 

24,00 

15.7 ■. 

18,85 

9.3 

■22,2,* 

9.3 

Baw Materkds 

' 38, IS 

21.7 

117,25 

58.5 

116,57 

, 48.5„ 

iManut’actured Clouds 

92,79 

60.8 

65,08 

31.9 

07,53 

40.0 




- ' Exrc 

dilVS. 



Food . • 

39,43 

23,3 ^ 

77,75 i 

23.5 

1 

.. 58,44 ■ 

22.5 

Baw Materials , * 

. 76,28 

45.1 

58,19 j 

21.5 

84,85 

26.5 

IH^nufacted Goods 

50,72 

80.0 

115,77 

' 53.5 

114,68 

46.0 


Tho trade returns for 1945-46 fully reflected 
the dtange, brought about by the first sight of 
|ieace affe six year® of global wati iu the face 
of India's economy. Imports of manufactured 
had been relegated to the back- 


ground by the reduction of their percentage to 
total trade from 00.8 in the pre-war year 1938-39 
to 31.9 in 1944-45 under the stress of the war, 
tended to return to the pre-wmr pattern in the 
following year when their proportion to total 
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^ra>ic t.<> 40,f) iicr ccnfc. On ilie ofeher hand, 
I tie «i'rtwinf 4 dpjwitid fot raw materials rtnring 
tiir‘ war |j'5ilo<!. wliieli luni lifted tiieir share in 
ilif, frnm 21 .7 |ier font, in IftSS-liO to 58.5 
|)er ct.'Oi, in 1044-45 abated in the year under 
review. I'lic share of food impoxts remained 
u’iidtcm'ied. 

The slow return of the export trade to the 
pri'wvar ■|•atil•rn was also Biuinltaneousiy noted. 
While exports of foods were more or less 
'd al Ion:. ry' lu terms of their siiare in the trade 
rh^i lu'uportioiii r.i' raw materiaiH, which had 
•hadily declined from per cent, in 193S-Jh) 
< < » 21 . :> per (-eut . , in 1 044-45, staged a ns.-overy to 
2?h5 ’prf n-.ut m the year under rwiew, while 
those of jna!infa.f ‘lured gemds retreated to 40 per 
cent, in 104.>-4il after ath-ancing from SO.O per 
c'fsit', in, 193S-30 to 53.5 per cent, in 1P44-45. 

T!ie following tahie sliows the eompurative 
into isritish T?idla in th?fU.saiids of rupees : — 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
India’s import trade in private merchandise 
reached a new high level at Rs. 240,49 lakhs in 
1945*40 showing an increase of Rs. 30,90 laMis 
over the preceding year. The upward trend 
‘was mainly attributable to the relaxation of the 
import trade control following t.he end of the 
war. Imports of oils accounted for one-third of 
the total value of the iinpoj’U trade as against 
40 per cent, in the preceding year, while raw 
cotton and cotton w’astc and machinery ran 
closely for the second place. Arri\'als of tobacco, 
cutlery, dyes, electrical goods, metals, paper, 
veliicles and textile fabrh.-s registered an jmpre.s* 
sive advance over the preceding year, while tlie 
receipts under seeds, \vood, chemicals, rubber 
manufactures, jute inaniitiactures and salt were 
either stationary or lower than the preceding 
year. 

importance of the principal articles imported 



i 

104.3-44. 

1944-45. 

lfl‘45-40. 

Percentage 
of totai 
imports. 

•Oils:., .. .. .. 

36,48,04 

80,70,49 

79,37,09 

33.01 

Cotton, raw’ und waste , . . 

17,52.78 

24,00,63 

22,86,6.5 

9.. 51 

Miuhlnery . 

11,30,10 

16,29,76 

22,69,44 

9.42.,': 

Dyes and eoloura . . 

8, 29, .55 

7,92,39 

11,41,22 


..ftrain, pitlse and flour . . ■ . . 

80,72 

8,09,18 

9,1.8,93 

3.82 ' 

Iron and Steel 

2,02,33 

3,55,87 

6,65,44 

2.77 

t 'utlery, hardware, etc 

2,77,06 

3,68,87 

6,40,06 

2.67 

Chemicals 

4,97,05 

'6,87,90 

■ 6,04,79 

2.51 

Vehicles . . . . . . 

1,26,98 

4,35,64 

6,04,59 

2.51 

Metals other than iron and steel 

2,09,38 

2,91,84 

5,98,83 

2.50 

Paper, Pasteboard and Stationery 

1,96,29 

' 2,90,93 i 

6,77,58 

2.41 

Coal anti other iion-ruetanic mining and . 
Uiiarry products . . . . ' . i 

3,29,64 

5,40,.32 

5,70,04 

2.37 

Idcrkieai gfwds and apparakw ! 

1.53,11 

2,61,07 

4,49,02 

1.87 

^ IcdmccO' ' ‘ 

1,50,71 

2,90,28 

3,90,01 

1.02 

Drugs and medidiies 

2,08,66 

, 2,87,34 

3,64,48 

1.52 

Wool, raw^ . . 

4,02l23 

2,09,57 

3,09,04 

1.29 

Woollen yarns and manufactures 

44,73 

1,05,16 

3,00,28 

1.20 

Other yarns and textile fabrics . . 

36,22 

71,84 

2,34,71 

0.98 

Cotton yarns and manufactures 

1,33,43 

1,54,41 

1,84,56 

0.77 

Silk yarns and manufactures 

20 

9 

5,38 


Jute yarns and manufactures , . . . 

5,35 

2,10 

1,74 


Pniits and vegetables 

87,02 j 

1,55,03 

2,31,37 

0.07 
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Priaclpal articles iraported — {Cimfd.) 


Oils ( Rs. 79,38 lakhs y-^Imports of oils, lakhs hi the foUmvinj:? year but, deeUnpd to 489 
vegetable, mineral anrl animal, which had million gallons valued at Es. 41,1*0 lakhs in the 
mounted up from Es. 80,48 lakhs in 1943-44 year under review. 

to Bs, 80,70 lakhs in 1944-45, dropped in value ^ ^ m. 

to Es. 70,38 lakhs in the year under review. Imports from Iran declined from 300 mllhon 

The bulk of the imports were in respect of mineral gallons valued at Es, lakhs ml, U4-4*j 

oils which registered a further advance in quan- 201 million gallons valued at Its. ««,88 iaklift 
tity from 983 million gallons in 1944-45 to 1,093 ij} >:i^ar under review and those from the 
million gallons in 1945-46, hut declined in value 

from Bs, 79,64 lakhs to Es. 77,80 lakhs as com- gs* «2,o0 lald^ to 18,> million gallons valued at 
pared with 574 million gallons valued, at Es. 35,2^ 22,83, lakhs. Petroleum, other than motor 

lakhs in 1948-44. Out of this again, mineral spirit, whkh had advauced irom 18 miliion 



1943-44. 

1 1944-45. 

i , 

1945-4*5. 

: : 

Percent. 'ige" 
of total 
imports. 

Wood }|ikI timber , . . , . . 

■ 11,76 

2,31 

4,65 

0.02 

Spices . .. 

89,60 

1,63,84 

1,82,62 

0.76 

Salt ... ' 

1,54,13 

: 2,41,48 

1,79,08 

0.75 

l.iqiKtrrt . . ■ , . . ■ . . ■ , . 

1,25,09 

1,08,28 

1,78,83 

0.75 

Seeds ■ , , . . 

1,23,11 

1,44,58 

,1,46,10 

0.61, 

ProvPlons and oilmanbs stores 

.55,39 

1,21,22 

2,36,73 

0.5T 

fda.ssware and Earthenware 

22,16 

69,82 

86,83 

0.36 

Gums. Eesins and Lac 

19,80 

48,93 

84,08 


HideB, Skins anti Leather 

62.17 

41,67 

57,81 

0.24 

Apparel 

6,05 

14,15 


0.21 

Arms, ammunition and stores . . 

i 33,80 , 

32,60 

i" ' ' 47,511 

0.20 

Eubher mamifactures 

j 5, 56 

14, 46 

8,29 

0.03 

Ilubber, raw or crude 

4,90 

! . 11) 

'■41;. 


Paper making materials 

' 4,33 

33,20 

24,31 

0.10 

Purnitnre, etc. 

5,2.5 

2,88 

10,78 

0.04 

T'allow, stearine and wax 

89,61 

2.2,88 

33,47 

O.U 

IVletallic Ores and Scrap 

10,09 

5,29 

20,87 . ' 

0.04 

Fish .. ,, .. .. 

1,74 

3,34 

4,05 : 


Living Animals .. 

88 

30 

3,31 


Other Art ic1e.s 

■ 5,41,03 ■ ■ 

10,90,43 

15,11,09 

6.29 


,. 117,76,71' 

203,158,05 

240,48,53. I 

100, 00 ' 


8qi 

SfwS'liirtein ‘te'te f|»ettack in the rear 

w«‘j’t' fr^ni iian whifh accriijiited for 105 inillmn tnns^^^f I Biountecl up from 76 102' 

‘ ' 'n*: iSa-^Saisg faSS »l"Si 


n rr at, m. 562 Jakhs 1?R V« ft 7 lorv,’ • ou.uuy tons valued at 

'|f ^ i! ';„iUi™ gallon/vSfat iffn^^'llkhe £ki?s"7‘“tf ^ of 82.5mo®ns 




I ESSltlSS 

«£ mlltZ/aluod 4^45 Tl? Th? k' istenTlS 

0---— -rearund. 


| .r«tile I’lUlclijiiciy 

'■ ■■ ' ■Ir^*’^’^*'' ^^-^adiinery. ‘ , . • • . . . 

i macliiBer\’' ' 
j. rnnie movers 
I Mjngformadimery 

ji;;.'.; :,Mliiij[ig Hiacliinery ■ * * ' ■ * • 

j)il cruFhjng machinery .' .' 

1 aper injli machinery 

i|{l‘ta"wtara|?k • 

Sngl?L?chiS-y*“® ““ohiiiery and parts 
Tea machinery 
Pumping machinery 
B efrjgerators 

Bice and fiour mil] machiiierv ' * 

saw mill and wood working machinery' ' 

-Agricultural * 


1 





TiwIHicontiMed tol^ebeadea by I’BXTILE 1 Bs. 10 lalfbs to Bh. 10 lakiw in .Uil4-4y and to 
31. AC ITT KB B.y whieh accounted for nearly j Bs* 6 lakhs in tbc following y^^ar. 
onr4irth of t.he share under this group. Imports | » ^.,,.. 4 .,.,% , i , 'I . , , 

of cotton machinery in 1945-46 amounted to snider 

Bs. 2,01 lakhs of which the spinning machinery I ?r V ¥ITS^!f 

aceoiiuted for Bs. 2,11 lakhs and wtaving j 

rjiacbinery Tis. 44 lakhs as compared with Eh. 2.27 i^c-i “Ji fTlowing^ year and 

laldto In 1944-45 and Bs. 2,40 lakhs in 1043-44. Jj ’‘if 
Iho arrh'ais of .TUTE IVUCHINEBY improved 

from Bs. 24 lakhs in 1943-44 to Es. 55 lakhs in c ornwh-d of imwhmp troirt 

the following year and stood at Es. 59 lakhs impoits were valued ar Ls. 1,*2 lakhs m 

In tlu'- year under review. The hulk of the \P' ^‘^^iowing an inerrnse of 

hfiporls were from the United Kingdom. Bs* f hi laWis 

ELECiTIlIOAL MAOHIKEEY noted a rise of 
Bs. 21 lakhs over 1944-45 and of Es. 9S lakhs 

over 1943-44 at Bs. 3,22 lakhs in 1045-40. While niimhcred 30,7hn 

the .share of the United Kingdom declined from Sfh \‘\, i'll a 

Bb. 2,00 lakhs in 1944-45 to Es. 2,55 lakhs in the u ^ 

following year, that of the IT.R.A. registered a ^■’•r'‘V 

sharp rise from E.s. 81 lakhs to Ks. 54 lakhs. typewrite js it 

The receipts of control and switch gear reached ' £. 1'^+”* the > ear undf i n view. ImryaL-. 

a new higher Ie.vel of Bs. 90 lakhs as compared * £ 

with B,s. 55 lakhs in 1943-44 and Es, 78 lakhs in 4^^' ^ J044-4o and to 

1944-45 and those of motors showed an increase ^ lakh.s in the year under review, 

of B,s. 28 laldis and Es, 3 lakhs respectively at Imports of BKI/ITNO hOB BIACHINEBY 

Its. 70 lakhs. Improrts of transfomersv which wTre valued at Es. 1,17 lakhs for 1945-46, 

iiad advanced from Bs. 28 lakhs to Es, 64 lakhs, Es. 1,10 iakhs for 1944-45 and Bs, 85 lakh-i fnr 

declined sharply to Es. 88 lakhs and those of 1943-44 and comprised as under fthe figures are 

turbo-generating sets steadily declined from in lakhs):-- 


Cotton Bcltini 


Leather 


Other material 


Dyeing' and Tatimng Substances (Rs, 19,38! d,eiTliu?d .front 5| Inklis lbs, valued at lia. .i«^ 
lakhs).— imports of dyeing and lanniisg iald)S In 19{;1-44 to 1', laldis ibs. -vnlued af 
substances nmuiutcd for Bs. 7.72 lakhs, its. 709 Bs. 5 Jiikiis in tSm foil -wing year, rocovered to 
lakhs and Bs. 10,38 lakhs for 1948-44, .1944-45 2| lakhs lbs, valued at Bs. 1(1 lakhs in the year 
and 1 945-46 respeefiveiy. Imports of D'VES under review'. Cuug<; n d al-'o meed a riec froi 
obtained from coal tar showed a sharp increase 1 ji lakb-^ ibs, valued m lakh- in Pol >15 

from 8.8 million lbs. in 1944-45 to 14.3 miliion to 2;,! lakh.s lbs. va:u! d as Bs. 1? ]ukh?’> in the 
Ib.s. in tiie following year, the value rising from foUdwlng year but compared unfayf-nrably 'witii 
Bs. 0,41 lakhs to Rs. 9,77 lakhs and comi'arcd 1043-44 for whicii Imports were 4^ lakhs lbs. 
favciuralily with 1943-44 for which the receipts valued at E.s. 80 lakiLS. 
totalled 0.4 million lbs. valued at Ks. 7,07 lakhs. 

The bulk of the imports were, for Bombay. The following are tin* details In rcsj-feel, of 
IIic total imports of alizarine dyevs, which had certain other categories (the rupees are in lakh.s) ; 


Kaphthok .. 
Indigo 

Sulphur, black 


During the year under review imports of barks Paint and Paiateifs’' Materials ( Rs# 1,04 
for tanning totalled lakhs cwds. valued at lakhs )—lmporiH under this group, wliich had 
Ba. 4S lakhs as against approximately the same ml vanned from Bs. 57 lakhs in 1943-44 to Es. 83 
t^oantity valued at Es. 47 lakhs in 1944-45 and lakhs in the fi>iIowing year, advanced further 
§ . 3 lakijs cwts, valued at Bs. 5f laklis la 1943-44. by Es. 21 lakhs in the year under review. Paints 


Hfid uiH up I'rniii Kb. 46 lakiiia to from 41,574 cwls# in 1643*44 to *rU,464 cwts. jn 

Kh. fi" laVhs, mi’l Its, .^2 laklift respectiwly ■with the following year and to 86,847 cwts. in the year 
ilw f 'lift'd Kinwlom nnintainmg its position as ajitorcviewat-thecostoftheXJ.S.A. thearrh'als 
<’ir wippllfn*. (Kmntitatively however, declined stcadilv from 40,682 cwts. 

vnmti V w iTduffd ^irom H-KIfl cwts. in 31193 cwts. and .then to 18,159. cwts. respcc- „ 

fSsITaiwlMow- **'“ 

’Ific riiltfd Kingdom Incrta'^ed her shipments important items are gnen helo.w . . 


' ' " 


Cwts. 

Bs. 

Cuts. 

Es.'- 

Cwts. 

Pnrii i;iuc 

. 

6,589 

■■ ■ 7 

13,201 

. 17 

,M.058 

(uiijhUe 


' 2,756 

H 

2,lc>3 

1 

11.6.")4 

Lhljnpfioiic if. 

iw .. .. ..| 

29,175 

7 

28,09.5 

61 

19,491 


Iiufiorts of painlers’ Tsiaterials other than declined from 79 tons to 8 tons and 5 tons 
pahiiis and cdours ahadily rose from Bs. 11 respectively. 

lakhs to lis. 18 Jakhs and furtiser to Its. 22 lakhs , 

owing inainJy to a Hui)stantiai rise in the arrivals Imports of steel advanced from 20,983 tons 
of turpentine substitute which rose in value valued at Bs. 4.3 lalclis In 1943*44 to 37,048 tons 
I'roin Ks. 1 lakh in 1943*44 to Bs. 6 lakhs in valued at Bs. 75 lakiis in the following year and 
1944-4.6 and to Ks. 9 lakhs in 1945-46 the to 73,810 tons valued at Bs. 1,61 lakhs in the 
puantity .showing an increase from 11,182 year under review. Those included 21 tons of 
cwts. to 70,036 cwts. and 154,924 cwts. res- angle and tea, 6 tons of springs, 2,412 tons of 
pectively. l,ars, 24 tons of <ast and 70,847 tons of ingots, 

blooms, billets and slabs in the year under 
Grain, Pulses and Flour* (Rs, 9,19 lakhs)— review as against 5 tons, zero ton, 487 tons, 11 
Imxiorts under this group eontimied to be niainiy tons and 37,145 tons respectively in 1944-45. 
on Go'^'eminerit account, Init the first sign of Anchors and cables registered a six-fold rise from 
return toward,s pre-war pattern was in evidence 208 tons in 1944-45 to 1,329 tons, the value 
in the year under review. From the small rising eight times from Bs. 1| lakhs to B.s. 14 
}>eginning of 8,772 toiis valued at Bs. 31 lakhs lakhs. Imports of beams, channels pillars, 
in 1943-44, imports advanced to 301,774 tons girders and bridgew'ork, which had shown a small 
lahied at il.s. 8,09 lakhs la the following year improvement from 31 tons to 36 tons, rose to 
and further to 378,901 tons valued at Bs. 9,19 476 tons in the year under review, while the value 
lakhs in the year under review. Imports of advanced from Bs. 3,259 to Bs. 10,656 and 
wheat, which had anuninted to only 8 tons reached Rs, 1,03,704. A substantial rise w^as 
•\ahied at Bs. 1,689 in 1043-44, registered a sharp noted under bolts and nuts from 208 tons to 
up-swing to 283,427 tons ^’alued at Bs. 7,05 353 tons and to 628 tons valued at Es. 2| lakhs, 
lakh.s hi ihe ihilowhig year and reached a further Bs. 4^ lakhs and Bs. 7 lakhs respectively, 
lugit Unc! of 351,518 tons valued at Bs. 8,44 

^ Fencing material, irnduding fencing wire, 

j'o:;*.' trom tosis %a nLHi at Bs. 30 lakhs in ar. t),.. .-.I 


(uui, in tac 2 , utr Uiiiior review !or WUlcn tne no 2 1 lakhs in thf* x-f'iir tpvipw A 

80,000 steady improvement in the arrivals of hoops' and 
ar. iv... a.i iaki..s. strips was noticf able. With imports moving up 

„ , « , tons valued at Bs. 28 laklis in 1944-45 

Iron and Steel (Rs. 6,65 lakbsy-Imports to 6,388 tons valued at Bs. 18 lakhs in 1945-46 
t4 ii'ou iind steel and manufaftiires thereof, as compared with 6,822 tons valued at Its. 25 
winch had gontuipirora Bs. 2,02 lakhs in 1943-44 lakhs in 1943-44. The arrivals of nails, rivets 
to Bs. 3,56 lakns in the following year, registered "and washers suffered a slight set-back from 
a sharp advance to Bs. 6 65 lakhs in the year 3,695 tons valued at Bs. 25 lakhs to 3,427 tons 
iiiKicr reviewv imports of iron, jncluding ore, valued at Bs, 27 lakhs in 1945-46 but compared 
were \a*ued at Bs.li lakhs m 1940-46 as against favourably with 1943-44 for which they 
a httie Ess than B.s. half a lakh m the preceding amounted to 3,324 tons valued at Its. 21 lakhs. 


uf' valued at lakhs in the fallowing year, retreated to 2,977 

consisted tons valued at Its. 4 lakhs in the year under 
ol, angle, tea, bolt and rod whose receipts review. 
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;r!ie tMails regarding other more important categories are given helow (the figures for rupee® 


.Sheets und plates : 
Galvanised 


Sleepers and key, s 44 0.27 .. .. 780 2,00 

Tubes, pipes and fittings . . 2,133 25 3,223 26 5,409 44 

Wire nails 2,006 , 13 6,865 27 2,313 U 

Wire ropes 1,354- 15 4,571 53 5,724 60 

%yire 1,603 10 5,847 20 6,1)0 0 m 

Cutlery (R«. 45 lal£h«)-“Impart8 of cutlery at Ima than Bs. 200 in 1913-44 and B.s. 4,000 In 
showed a progressive rise during the past three the folhjwing year amounted to as much as 
years. From Rs. 5 lakhs in 1043-44, they rose Es. Of lakhs in the year under review, 
to Es. 26 laklis in the following year and reached 

Es. 45 lakhs in the year under review. .The Hardware <Rs, 2,22 iakh»)~~Imports of 
U.S.A. led with a share of Es. 24 lakhs and the hardware stf'adily improved from Es. 04 lakhs 
United Kingdom supplied cutlery worth Ks. 21 in 1043-44 to Rs. 1,20 lakhs la 1044-45 and 
lakhs In the year under review. Nearly 02 per rcaehfB a new higher level at Rs. 2,22 lakhs in 
cent, of the receipts were blades whicli were the year under ri'vhwv. A HI, tie over three fifths 
valued at Es. 28 lakhs in 1945-40 compared witli of the arrivals were from United Kingdom. 
Es, 19 lakhs in 1044-45 and Es. 3 lakhs in 1 948-1-4. The ffEowdiig arc the more important details (the 
Imports of complete razors, which were valued figure.^ are hi lakhs) 


Agricultural Implements 
Buckets 


BuUdens hardware 


Uomcstic hardware 


Enamelled ironware 


Gas mantles 

Gurb hoes (Powrahs) 

Metal lamps 

Farts of lamps 

Hand pump .. . , 

Stoves tod Stoves’ parts 


Trade 


895 


tmixnmmUi Appaifiittti and Appllaum (R«. 
7*33 ltiH»>*“Iniports in tWs group mounted 
til) from Es. liJJS lafelis iii 1043-44 to 
f{ 0 , 4,40 laklw III 1044-45 arid furtber to Rs. 7.33 
Ittkiis in the year imder review. The arrivals of 
fana anri parts thereof were adversely hit 
during the pjnt three years and tiielV value 
tierlland frorn Bs. Tl lakhs In 1943-44 to a little 
le-a fbaii Bs. 2 lakhs in 1044-45 and dropped 
fit ill ffirtliei* to Bk. 80,474 In the year under, 
review. Eb'ctrio wires and cables registered a' 
wisralned Improvement I'rom Bs. 25 lakhs to 
llH. in lakl'iK and lis. 77 lakhs. Insulations, otlier 
flian riiblicr, advanced from Bs, 32 lakhs to 
ils, 54 lakhs in 1044-45 ami Rs. 01 lakhs in the 
fallowing year wiiile telegraph and telephone 
wires and cables accounted for an intake of 
lU. 2.;{53 In 1043-44, Bs. 4 Jakhs in 1944-45 
and Rs. 2| laklis in 104,5-40. 

The receipts of l.tare copper wire, which had 
received a sharp set-back 'from Rs. 8 lakiis in 
lORb'll to Rs. 2, 1 lakhs in the following year, 
noted a rernarkauic rise to Bs. 9^ lakhs in the 
year under rinlew. The total imports of electric 
wires and canies were consequently \'aiued at 
Es. 1,80 lakhs as against Rs. 0.5 lakhs in 1943-44 
and its. 1,21 lakhs in 1944-45. Nearly 90 per 
cent, of the receipts were from the Tlnited 
Kingdom. 


Imports of telegraph and telephone instru- 
ments and apparatus, which had doubled from 
Hs. 12 lakhs in 1943-44 to Bs. 24 lakhs In 1944-45, 
reached Bs, 41 lakhs iu the year under review. 
A phcnomfmal rise from Ii.s. 11 lakhs in 1943-44 
to Es. 22 laldis and Rs. 73 lakhs respectively was 
noted under electric lamps and parte thereof 
while vacuum electric hulb.s accounted for an 
increase of 150 per cent, from Rs. 5 lakhs to 
Rs. 18 lakhs as compared with Bs. 2 J laklis in 
1943-44. The overseas supply of electric bulbs 
fur ttu'ches increased from Bs. li laklis to Es. 3 
lakhs and Bs. 7 lakhs and that of other sorts of 
electric lamps increased ten times, from Bs. 1 
lakh to Bs. 10 lakhs imports of batteries. 

Chemicals (R» 6,05 lakhs)-- I m p 0 r t s 

ii cheinlcalH, which had sharply advanced from 
l:s. 4,97 lakhs in 104.3-44 to Bs. 0,88 lakhs in the 
I'.'iiowiug y*'ar, received a minor set-back at 
ib'^. «lor> jakhs in the year under review. Caustic 
soua accouined fbr aa intake of 758,170 cwts. 
valued ar Bs. 1,17 lakhs in 1045-40 as compared 
^ With 844,670 nvts. valued at Rs. 1,31 lakhs in ‘ 
tlic preceding year and 707,098 cwts. ^’alued at 
Bs. 1,11 lakhs in 1043-44. The bulk of them 
w'ero iwm the United Kingdom. Imports of 
soduim carbonate, wdilch had risen from 10 E 
lakhs cwts. valued atRs. 76 lakhs in 1943-44 to 
15,8 lakhs cwts. valued at Bs. 1,23 lakhs in 
the fgliowittg year, received a small set-back at, 
15. ^ lakhs cwts. valued at B,a 1,16 lalchs in the 
year under review. A .severe decline was noted 
under acids, the imports of which fell in quantity 
from 61,687 cwts. in 1944-45 to 23,477 evt& 
m 1946-46 and in value from Bs. 53 lakhs 

Sfg 22 lakhs but compared favourably with 
32,303 cwdis. valued at Bs. 29 lakhs in 1943-44. 

(Hs. ^OS lafehs)— The • upward 
trend of imported vehicles, which had gained 
niOHientum from Rs. 1,27 li^khs in 1943-44 to 


Ba. 4,30 lakhs in 1944-45, accelerated further tq 
Bs. 6>05 lakh,s in the year under review. Imports 
of perambulators which numbered 12 valued at 
Es. 833 in 1948-44 and one valued at Rs. 40> 
in 1944-45, reached 2,250 valued at Bs. 1 .2 lakhs 
in the year under review. The arrivals of cycles 
doubled from 87,391 in 1944-45 to 70,141 in 
1945-46 and in value from Bs, 25 lakhs to Bs. 55 
lakhs and compared favourably with 28,355 
valued at E.s. 10 lakhs in 1943-44. The total of 
cycles and spare parte amounted to B.s. 40 
lakhs, Bs. .55 lakhs and Bs. 1 ,08 laklis for the 
three respective years. 203 motor cars valued 
at Bs. 10 lakhs were imported in the year under 
review as against 13 valued at Bs. h lakh in 
1944-45 and 41 valued at Bs, 1 lakli in 1943-44. 
A ten-fold rise was witnessed in motor cycles 
including scooters, the receipts of which increased 
in number from 3 in 1943-44 to 61 in 1944-45 and 
600 in 1945-46 and in value from Bs. 2,302 to 
Es, 46,685 and Bs. 4^ lakhs respectively. 

Imports of motor, lorries, etc., numbered 13 
for 1943-44, 1 for 1944-45 and 150 for 1945-46 
while those of chassis were 56, 7,730 and 859 
respectively. 


Meta!> other than Iron and Steel (Rs» 5^99 
lai:hs)--Importe of metals, other than 
iron and steel, doubled from Es. 2,92 lakhs 
in 1944-45 to Bs. 5,09 lakhs in the year under 
review as against Bs. 2,09 laklis in 194S-44. ■ A 
phenomenal increase was noted under imports 
of lead whose total value jumped up from Ils. 3 
lakhs in 1944-45 to Bs. 99 lakhs in the foilowdng 
year while the quantity advanced from 11,217 
cwts. to 443,243 cw^ts. Out of this, pig lead 
accounted for 148,057 cwts. valued at Bs. 31 
lakhs in 1945-46 as compared with 8,000 cwts. 
valued at Es. 14 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Imports of quick silver, which had advanced four- 
fold from 54,569 lbs. valued at Bs, 6^ lakhs in 
1943-44 to 237,213 lbs. valued at Bs. 21 laklis in 
the following year, slipped back to 177,181 lbs. 
valued at Bs. m lakhs in the year under review. 
The total receipts of tin were 2,807 cwts. valued 
at Es. 6 lakhs in the year under review as against 
1,207 cwts. valued at Bs. 17,394 in 1944-4‘5 and 
198 tons valued at Es. 43,807 in 1943-44. Out 
of these the receipts of unwToiight tin totalled 
2,803 tons valued at Es. G lakhs in 1945-46 as 
compared with zero for the preceding year. The 
total of imported zinc or spelter for the vear 
under review was 197,271 cwts. valued at Bs. 55 
lakhs compared with 23,873 ends, valued at 
Bs. 11 lakhs in the ju-eceding year and» 33,412 
cwts. valued at Bs. 0 lakhs in 1943-44. 

Paper (Rs. 4,19 Iakhs)~-The upward trend 
of imported paper accelerated in the year under 
review for which the total amounted to 10|: lakhs 
c>vt.s. valued at Es. 4,19 lakhs as compared with 
6 . 2 lakhs cwts. valued at Bs. 2,40 lakhs in 1944-45 
and 34 lakhs cwts. valued at Es. 1,63 lakhs in 
1943-44. Of these packing and ^Tapping paper 
amounted to l-l- lakhs cwts. valued at Es. 85 
lakhs as against 58,590 CAvts. valued at Bs. 46 
laldis in 1944-45 and 75,651 cwts. valued at 
Es. 49 lakhs in 1943-44. Nearly two- thirds 
was from, the TJ.S.A. . Printing paper accounted 
for an intake of 714,332 cwts. valued at Es. 1,96 
lakhs in 1945-46 as against 227,250 cwts. valued 
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il.-?. G!S lukliB isi lfMO-14 and 470,995 cwtB.s 
valitfiil at Its. 1,07 laidifl in 3944-4r>, Half the' 
NifH'dil'; \Yi'vo frinu Canada and a JitUe U?ss from ' 

tliedi.S.A. 

Irapnirs of news print alone acooimted for 
51 1,1 ,’2 in the year under review as atzalnst 
148,072 nvlM, ihr ihe proeeding year and 207,000 
in 1013-44, tiicir value for the respective 
years heinq P.s. 1,04 lakhs, ICs. 93 lakhs and 
ils. 40 lakhs. Imports of writing paper and 
»*TiVdof»('S rost^ b.'v' nearly four tinie.s in quantity 
THid llii'ce fimeK in value from 20,529 cwts, 

% aiued at Jls. 23 lakim in J 044-45 to 1 00,570 cwts, 
valni'd at .Tla. (hi lakhs in the following year and 
er*m]'ared favourably with 18,493 cwds. valued at 
Jls. 15 iaklis in 1043-44. 

„ Frisits md VegetaMea <Rs, . 2,31 ' lailis>-» 
Imports ol fruits and vegetables, which had 
ath’anced from Rs, 87 laklus in 1043-44 to Es, 1,65 
lakhs ill the. following year, reached Bs. 2,31 
lakhs in tlie year under review. Imports of 
coconuts, w'iiioh Ijarl improved from 23.1 million 
valued at lls. 104 lakhs in 1943-44 to 27.1 
million valued at Es, 21J lakhs in the following 
year, had, however, a aekhaek at 19.9 million 
valued at Rs. 18.^ lakhs lu the year under review. 
Dates accounted for an Intake of 33,738 tons 
valued at B,s. 16.3 lakhs in the year under review 
showing a rise of 2,802 tons valued at Bs. 24 
lakhs over the preceding year and of 20,012 tons 
valued at Ks, 9,3 lakhs over 1943-44. A pheno- 
menal increase was noted under imports of 
cashew-nuts wddeh mmmteil up from r.ero in 

1943- 44 to 1 ,348 tons valued at Ks. 3i lakh-s in 
the following year and 16,156 tons valued at 
Es. 55 lakhs in the year under review. 

: :- ':iiiuuor» incliading Benateed and Porfamfidj 
' Spirits <Esr , , 2*32 lakhs)— Imports . in this i 
category showed a rise ot seven ]>er cent, in 
quantity and f.f 60 per cent, ia value, during 
1945-46 for whh'h the total w.as 1,1 millitm 
gallons valued at Rs 2,32 lakhs compared with 
1.0 million galion.s valuerl at lls. 1,47 lakhs in 

1944- 45 au<i 0.9 utiiiiou callous valued at its. 1,47 
lakhs in 1943-44. (lut of these a little less than 
half wa.s received by Bombay. The bulk of the 
imports wa-? in rcespcct of aivirit which accounted 
for aii intake of 7.6 lakhs gallons valuinl at 
Jls- 197 lakhs iu l94,;-4d as against 5 lakhs gallons 
valued ai Ks. 1,24 lakhs iu 1944-45 and 5.3 
lakhs ciilhnis sained at Rs. 1,22 lakhs hi 1943-44. 
Ale, beer and purter accounted for an intake of 
only 1 .4 laklis uallons valued at Es. 6 lakhs in 
the year uu«lcr j’e^iew compared with 4.2 lakhs 
gallons valued at K:s. 141 lukhs in 1944-45 and 
3 lakhs galkms v.alued a.t Ea. 12 lakiis iu 1943-44. 
On the other hand, imports of wines, which had 
remained virtually .stationary around 82,000 
galiou.s in quautit.y but hati fallenju value from* 
ils. 1 tH lakliw to Ks. 01 lakhs, doubled in quantity 
to 1,8 lakh.s gallcms and trebled iu value to 
Ea. 29 lakhs Iti the year under review. 

Out of the total imports of liquor iu 1946-40, 
whisky accounted for 2.4 lakhs gallons valued 
at E.a. 54 lakhs followed by drugs, medicines, 
and oheimcals containing spirit with 1,3 lakhs 
gallons valued at Its. 51’ lakhs. Brandy stood 
third with 2,1 gallon® valued at Bs, 46 


Provision mi Oilman's Sfom CE«. 1,3 
la&hs)— Ailer a lOd pwT cent, increase, Ie 
ports under this head ailuiuced further fmi 
Es. 1,21 Jaklw hi 1944-45 to Es. 1,37 lakhs In fh 
following yi'ar aa against Bs. 5,5 Jaldis In 1913-44 
A little^more than half the receipts %vcre Iron 
Australia. Imports of condensed and x>ri*.wrvi*c 
milk, which liad incrca-icti by the time.* both Ir 
quantity and value, from ewts. \alueil at 

Jis._ 10 lakhs iu 1943-44 to 06,832 cwts. valwj/l 
at Bs. 50 lakhs in the following year, declined 
sharply 1o 79,687 cwts. valued at' lls. 38 lakhs 
m the year umhir revhw. On the olher hand, 
a sharp rise was noted ia respect of milk foods 
for iuliints from 3,947 cwts. valued at Es. 9 
lakhs iu 1943-44 to 3 1,797 cwts. uiiued at 
Es, 25 lakhs iu 1944-45 and 17,500 ewt.s. valued 
at Bs. 3,5 lakhs in 1945-40. - 

Spicet (E»» 3.83 lalc|»«>-“The upward trend 
of impoided spices was well maintained iu the 
year under review for which the receipts totalled 
Es. 1,83 lakhs coiupaml with Ra. i,k laklw ia 
the preceding year and fls. 99 lakhs in 1943-44, 
Cloves accounted for 133,234 cwts. valued at 
Es. 87 lakhs as against 94,38i'J cwts, vained at 
Rb. m lakhs in 11)44-4.5 and 28,035 ewts. valu<?d 
at Bs, 21 lakhs in 1.91344, while hctchnutB 
accounted for 102,2(53 cwts, valued at Rb. 71 
lakhs, 143,551 cwts, valued at Bs. 74 laklw 
and 126,990 cwts. valued at Bs. 04 lakhs 
respectively. 

Tobacco CRt. 3,91 la&lisl-lmports of 
tobacco maintained their upward curve during 
the past three years from 0-8 million lbs. valued 
at Hh. 1,00 lakhs in 1943-44 to IS -4 million lbs. 
v alued at Bs. 2,00 lakhs in the following year 
and to .15-1 million lbs. valued at Es, 391 lakhs 
iu the year under review. The hulk of the 
arris als consisted of unmanufactured tobacco 
which totalled 9' 7 miliion lbs. valued at Bs. 1,58 
lakUsin 1943-44, 13 mlllioii ]!«. udued at lls. 2,33 
lakhs in 1944-15 and 1 M) imilion Ihs. In 1945-46. 
Tobacco for pipes and c-igareUes formed the 
Rccoini largest group. 


Wool, Haw (Rs. 3*09 lakfe»)-“Tnip«rt^s of raw 
wool, which had dcelirtcd from 25-5 million ihs. 
valued at lls, 4,02 lakln in 1943-41 io 10'9 
million ibs. valued at. Es. 2.10 lakhs in Ihc 
fullmving year, improved by nearly 90 per cent, 
iu quantity and 50 per cent, in value to 19 
million Iha.' valued at Bs. 3,09 kakhs ir. the year 
under review. Australia continued to be the 
main sidpper with 11 million lbs. value<l at 
Rs. 3,25 lakhs in the year under review. 

Cotton Yarns and Manufactwres CR«. 1,8S 
lakhs)— ifuports in tins group were valued at j 
Rs, 1,85 lakhs in 1945-46 showing an incrcafie 
of Tia, 30 iakhs over 1944-45 and of Tis. 51 lakhs 
over 1943-44. The receipts of twist and yarn ''i 
shrank from 6-| lakhs lbs. valued at Bs. 12 lakhs 
in 1943-44 to 2 lakhs lbs. valued at Rs. 4 lakhs i 'i 
in 1944-45 and fiu*tl«?rto 1:| lakhs lbs. valued at 
I Es. 3| lakhs in the year under review, In the " 
same period, imports of handkerchiefs and shawds 
were up from i&. 0*09 lakhs to Es. li lakhs and 
to Rs, 43; lakhs respectively and those of hosiery 
from Es, lakhs to Es. 1| lakhs and E®. 20| ; : 



of piece-goods, 

wlilfli hml liiipmvihl ffoirt S'7 ihIIHor j'ards 
1 altied Bfl. 24 1 lakla In 1i343“44 to 5*2 miliion 

vfirih ^aliieil Af. Itn. 221 l&kln In 1iM4-45, were 
to *1-2 wllllon 3 ,aoii \alHecI at Es. 43 
ijiklH In ilie year mnler miew. Thread ac- 
cMiiitffl for an inialw of 1*3 minion ibs. Talued 
at; E«. f4l. lakhs In lfi45-40 m ac?aiast 1,*6 million 
II 4 . vained at Ks. 1,03 lakfia in 1044-45 and 
1-3 Million lbs, valued at Ba, 87 laMis in 


Woollen Yaro and Maiwfactafes (]R«. 3,00 
kkbs)'”linpf“>i'N registered a phenomenal 
iufreaao from Ba. 45 lakhs in 1043-44 to Bs. 1,05 
hiklis in 10 }4“4r> and to Bk. 3,00 lakhs in 1045-46, 
A littkh'sa than liali the imports were in respect 
ns yam and knitting w<x>l which advanced from 
1 1 lak}»« llw, vaissed at Bs. 0| lakhs in 1943-44 
io7| laklw ihs. vaiued at Ba. 32 lakhs in 1944-45 
and to f27t lakhs lbs. valued at Rs, 1,24 lakhs 
In fefa year under rtvlow. An equally important 
Its'M was woollen ami i.Torated piece-goods. 
Imports in this s?utogory ath'a need from 1 . 1 lakhs 
U«. valued at Kh, 8 lakhs to 4 , 4 iakhs lbs. valued 
at Es. 44 lakhs and lurtlier to 11.6 laklis lbs. 
valued at Bs. 1,24 lakhs respectively. The 
major portion of the shipments was from the 
■' Uaited. Kingdom, ■ . . . 

■ D and • Medicines (Rs, 3,64 laMis) — I 
Imports of drugs and medicines mounted up' 
from Bs. 3,87 lakhs in 1944-45 to Rs. 3,64 laklis 
In 1945-46 showing an increase of B-s, 1,50 lakhs ' 
over 1943-44. Of these proprietory medicines 
accounted for .Bs. 34 lakhs in the year under 
review as against B«, 23 laMis for 1944-45 and 
Rh. 20 lakhs for 1043-44, Quinine salts which 
were valued at Bs. 0.81 lakhs in 1943-44, mount- 
ed up to Bs, lakhs in the following year and 
reached Bs. 3| lakhs in the year under review, 

. tiie respective qmmtity being 2,007 Ihs., 3,301 
lbs. and 17,942 lbs. Imports of codlivor-oU, 
which were practically nil in 1943-44 but amount- 
ed to nearly Bs, 36,515 in the following year 
reached Bb, 6 laklm in the year under review. 
Airivals of camphor rose from Bs. 2.1 lakhs 
in 1943-44 to JU. 7i lakhs in 1945-46 after 
dcelliiliig to lij, 1 , 0 lakhs in 1944-45, 


yalne mv 1943-44 and the following two years Stearin© 

being Bs. 1 23 lalviis, Bs. 1,45 lakha and Bs. 1,46 

lakhs respectively. Copra or coconut kernel Tea chests 

alone accounted for Bs. 1,10 lakhs, Bs. 1,43 

lakhs and Bs, 1,42 lakhs respectively in value Max . , , 

whijo in quantity it amounted to 38,176 tons : Haberdashery and 

4n,(i82 tons and 35,305 tons respectively, millinery 


I Other «atid[e8“--'3^b0 following table shows the 
' trond of imports in respect of some of the other 
articles of Importance (tho figures are in lakhs):— 


1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 


Bobbins 

60.15 

81. ii; 

94.69 

■ ■ 

Boots and Shoe.s. . 
Bristle and fibre 

0.46 

0.16 

0.91 

for Brushes . . 
Brushes and 

0.88 

0.48 

0.53 

Brooms 

3.33 

15.03 

21.75 

Buttons . . 

0.06 

2.83 

12.79 

Coir .. 

Cork mauufac- 

2.21 

2.25 

1.33 

tures . . . . 

0.67 

16.00 

18,51 

Sanitary ware . . 

3.74 

7.80 

8.13 

Potatoes 

1.18 


2.79 

Gelatine 

Hair and their 

1.39 

0.48 

1.38 

manufactures, . 

2.15 

3.89 

2.13 

Ivory 

7.28 

42.70 

33.15 

Mica 

Oil cloth and floor 

0.95 

0.74 

0.23 

cloth .. 

0.24 

0.28 

2.74 

Perfumery’ 

1.48 

0.53 

2,52 

Diamonds .. 

1-21 

2.20 

1 88 

Polishes 

7.70 

25.32 

40.65 

Pearls . . 

16.35 

14.75 

17.73 

Soap 

Starch, Dextrine 

l.OS 

2 19 

3 96 

and Purina . . 

1.70 

1.93 

2.33 

Pencils , . 

0.58 

2.32 

11 40 

Stone and Marble 

0.95 

0.28 

0.74 


Saif (Hs. 1,80 laHis)— Imports of .salt 
which stcK)d at 160,625 tons valued at Bs. 1,54 
lakhs lu 1043-14 increased to 266,583 tons valued 
at Bh. 2,41 lakhs in the following year but do- 
diaedto 210,630 tons valued at Bs. 1 ,80 lakhs in 
the your under review. Tho larger arrivals from 
Egypt, wldch sent 84,151 tons valued at Es. 75 
hikhs in 1943-44 and 173,004 tons valued at 
Bs. l,5o lakhs and 188,993 tons valued at Bs. 1,57 
luklw respectively in the following two years, 
were unable to make iij) the loss arising from 
sharp cuts in imports from Aden and' other 
jountries* 


Hemp .. 20.43 43.41 

Toys and sports 
Bequisites l.CO 3.57 

Umbrellas and 

umbrella fittings 0.05 0.18 


EXPORTS 

Compared with the imports, the improvement 
m exports was rather halting. Out of Bs. 2,40 
cror^ worth of shipments from India in 1945-46. 
Olie-fomrth were in respect of luta 
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equally, B 8.4<i f«llowIng™^eB K^thoMaffof* m' 


thmurnm of niputt ;! 


Jute, raw and waste 
J ute iiianufactiires 
Cotton, raw and waste 
Cotton manufactures 
Tea ,. ' . *’ , 

Seeds , . * [ 

Pressed 

Metals aiid, ores 

jN'on-metallic ores 

Oraln, pulses and Flour 
Tobacco 

Wool, raw^ and -manufactured ’ 
toits and vegetables 
Oil-cakes .. 

Coal , „ , , * * • * 

Ouins, Eesins and iac ! ! 

Oils ,, ** 

Coir manufacture 
Spices . , , . * * 

gubber, raw and manufactured 
, ITemp, raw 
Coffee 

^r<J,^ision and oilman's stores .* i 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines' * 
Dyes and colours . . 

Paraffin wax 
Wood and timber . . 

Apparel 

Sugar . . . . ' 

8ilk, raw and maniifa('tiir*cd 
Fodder, bran and polhird 
Cutlery, Hardware, etc, . . 

Animals, living . 

Tallow, Stearine and W’ax ! i 

Furniture, etc 

Class and Earthenware . 

Paper, pasteboard and stationery 
Fibre for Brushes, etc. 

Jewellery *. 

Kapok 

Manures ,, *’ 

Perfumery 

. . . . . , ] * 
Haberdashery and miliineiy ! 

Toys and requisites for games . , 
Bristfes^^ Juanufacturing purposes 

Building materials other than Iron 
; Othw Articles 


8 , 32,91 

49 , 47,19 

7 , 48,79 

42 . 62,42 

37 . 85.82 
11 . 14,92 

8 , 61,24 

2 . 40.76 
2 , 91,07 

2 . 30.82 

76.46 
2 , 34,97 

2 , 27,66 

14,02 

21,08 

2 , 02,63 

83,13 

97.16 , 

1 , 44,81 ■ 

61,89 

67,30 

60,95 

68,49 

1 , 56,38 

66,33 

34.17 

1 , 22,47 

9 , G 7 

40,98 

42,27 

8,07 

7,06 

22.55 

23,02 

2,92 

2.46 

7,60 

6,81 

12,87 

49 

4.70 

12,34 

4,67 

16.76 

77,69 

2,69 
* 9,83 

40,84 
48,14 

3 , 49,66 


7 . 60.01 
60 , 42,52 

7 , 70,17 

37 , 60,17 

38 , 12,04 

10 , 53,36 

8 , 10.76 

2 , 62,30 

3 . 03.02 

1 , 23.24 

1 , 40.01 
3 , 90,68 

4 , 69,34 

41 

22.78 

4 . 74.70 
1 , 03,57 i 
1 , 93,41 
1 , 11,45 

I . 13,54 

69.79 
24,52 

24,82 

2 , 2 . 5,79 

40,66 

60,13 

1,22,00 

13.43 
62,77 
81,72 

6,30 

3 , 12 . 

26,23 

28.44 

1,70 
4,35 

II , 72 
80,00 

12.19 
3,11 

14,12 

14,37 

4.19 

12.70 

36.03 
8,89 

18.04 
31.93 

47,78 

4 , 38,03 


Ferrmtagi 
on tof.al 
! ^xpavtB of 
I merchaiiciise 

in 

1045-46 


16 . 83.60 

60 . 53.00 

15 . 86.88 

32 , 80,17 
35 . 62,33 
14 , 50.71 

11 . 48.01 
1 , 60,73 

2 . 60.84 

2 . 73.88 

2 . 88.47 
6 , 04,63 
7 , 03,90 

71 

24 , 43 ’ 

4 , 96,58 

1 , 7 CU 5 

2 . 06.84 
3 , 08,50 

a 6;94 

61,06 

26,10 

20.13 

2 , 66,24 

80 , 13 . 

64,80 

1 , 05,27 

29,08 

39,78 

28,95 

0.07 

1,89 

S 8,75 

27.88 
1,92 ' 
6.59 

17.62 

8,07 

35,85 

12,35 

14,10 

10.47 
10,23 

18,98 

43.60 
13,16 

43,44 

61,81 
38,39 

7 , 42,94 


109 , 87,98 211 , 05.11 240 , 38,83 










wM the bcfil cist««r willi 
i»l lie, 4^92 Uhfm as 4g«lnrt Eb. 4,4$ lakht ia 
1 114 i* IS tlwjiiigli tfee , qiiamillf i,rc,ippe<i from 
aB4!» fifwis to B?,dS5toi», The IJ.8.A, which 
was IJmj fiewn*! beftt ewtomer advaaced to 
Ii8.ST4 valued at lia. 2,97 laklia as agalast 
, 11,63,1 tons valued at lis. 1,C»5 lakhs i» 
lSI4'4{i. 

Iwti y«M ami Mantifactsii'tit ffit* 59,53 Ials|i*>“* 
Shipments of Jute goods whlfh had gone 
up Iflim 40,47 lakhs In 1943-44 to lls, 60,43 lakhs 
In the following year, maintained their |)ositioii 
fairly wxll at lis. 59,63 lakhs in the year tmder 
review. 0»t of these twist and yarn wm valued 
at Ite. 12 lakhs, Its. 41 lakhs and Bs. 58 lakhs , 
rf*peHfvely. Exports of gunny hags declined 
from 343,456 tons valued at Bs. 24,50 lakfis in 
1944*45 to 274,121 tons valued at Be. 19,50 lakhs 
in the following year and compared unfavourably 
even with 1943-44 for which the shipments 
totalled 309,502 tons valued at Ba. 19,78 lakhs. 
The Union of South Africa reduced her imix>rt8 
to oiJL'-tliird of tJic previous year while the rest 
of the declioc was spread eveaiy over a number 
of cmmtrlep. Shipnientfi of gunny cloth, however, 
mounted up from 349,541 tom valued at Ea, 34,45 
■,;iakhs in 1944-46 to 373,106 tons valued at 
;|l8. .07,53 iakhidn the year under review, while 
exports tmder this category in 1943-44 were 
Sl4,6i6 tons valued at lls. 28,97 iaklis. A little 
over 60 per cent, of fciie quantity was absorbed 
by the U.S.A. The totai exports of jute manu- 
factures including twist aud yarn were 634,365 
tons in 1943-44,' 708,193 tons in 1944-45 and 
680,438 tons in 1045-4,0. 


Thanks to the broadening of the .overseas,, 
demand and the easing of the shipping situation, 
exports of raw cotton, which had improved 
from 281,674 bales valued at Es. 6,36 lakhs in 
1943-44 to 318,741 bales valued at Bs. 6,93 lakhs 
in the following year, increased further to 
761,293 bales valued at Bs. 13,92 lakhs in the 
year under review. The U.S.A. increased their 
off-take by four times from 11,735 tons valued 
at Bs. 96 lakhs In 1943-44 to 47,004 tons valued 
at Bs. 3,91 lakhs in the following year, wddle 
the United Kingdom which used to be an im- 
portant customer reduced her purchases from 
41,726 tons valued at Bs. 5,65 iaklis to 39,006 
tons valued at its. 4,74 laklis. 


. . Cotton, E«w. .and Waste (Hs, 15,87 lakhs)—' 
Exports of cotton, raw and waste, which had 

a t forward from lis. 7,49 iaklis to Bs. 7,70 
s, increased by lis. 8,17 lakhs in the year 
under review. Out of this cx)tton waste 
accoimted lor 26,510 tons valued at Bs. 1,12 
lakhs, 18,303 tons valued at Bs. 77 lakhs and 
44,330 tons valued at Bs. 1,95 lakhs respec- 
tively. 


Cotton Yarns and Manufactures (Rs« 32,80 
lakhs)— Exports In this category continued to 
shrink steadily from Bs. 42,62 lakhs In 1943-44 
to Bs. 37,60 lakhs in 1944-45 and further to 
Bs. 32,80 lakhs in the year under review. Out 
of these, piecegoods accounted for 462.3 million 
yards worth Bs. 36,57 lakhs in 1943-44, and 
423 million yards valued at Bs. 33,79 lakhs and 
440.5 million yards valued at Bs. 29,52 lakhs 
in the following two years respectively. The 
bulk of the shipments were from Bombay. 
Exports of grey piecegoods which had shrunk 
from 218,9 million yards valued at Bs. 15,28 
lakhs In 1943-44 to 215.7 million yards valued 
at Bs. 13,18 lakhs in 1944-45, improved, in 
quantity to 228.1 million yards but declined 
in value to Es. 12,12 laklis in the year under 
review. JiTearly one-flfth of the consignments 
were for Sudan. Exports of white cotton goods 
declined both in volume as well as value from 
80.6 million yards valued at Bs. 6,18 lakhs to 
63,2 million yards valued at Bs, 5,03 lakhs and 
further to 62.8 million yards valued at Bs. 3,69 
lakhs. Coloured, printed and dyed goods 
declined from 163 million yards valued at 
Bs, 15,11 lakhs in 1943-44 to 144.1 million yards ^ 
valued at Bs. 15,59 lakhs in 1944-45 but re- 
covered to 1 59 . 6 million yards valued at Bs, 13, 71 
lakhs in the year under review. 


The following table gives the details regarding the destinations 



1943-44 

1044-45 

1045-46 


Yurdfi in 
miliiojis 

1 Bs. In 
Lakhs 

Yards in 
millions 

Bs. in 
Lakhs 

Yards in 
millions. 

Bs. in 
Lakhs 

Kenya Colony, Eansjibar 
arni Fewba 

Australia 

Aiiglo-Egyptlan Sudan . , 
Alien 

Iraq 

Kigerfa 

Tanganyika Territory 
Arabia 

Ceylon 

South Africa 

Other countries . . 

40.6 

38.1 

43.6 

34.5 

12.8 

33.4 

20.5 

10.6 

37.7 

29.2 
161.3 

338 

351 

270 

269 ' 

115 

223 

163 

92 

484 

234 

1,118 

28.6 

37.7 

50.1 

52.8 

25.2 

23.4 

21.7 

18.8 

43.8 

32.2 

88.7 

220 
298 
. 284 
320 
159 
154 
166 
125 
783 
245 
625 

37.8 

30.5 

55.9 

37.1 

84.1 

29.4 

26.4 

20.0 

27.6 

22.8 

108.9 

249 

233 

301 

20S 

216 

163 

180 

130 

882 

173 

717 

Totax. ExPCjaK 

462.3 

36,57 

423.0 

33,79 

440.5 

29,52 
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initmt & Pakktmi 'Year Ihok 


T«a CR8*35 iS 2 Mla>-“EKpfMs of were 
wducai III quantify a>s well as value from 415. ft 
inilHoiii lbs. vahKvl at Br. S8,12 iakbs in 1944-45 
to 352.8 Biilllon ibs. vaiucfl at Ea. 35,52 laljJjs 
In tlie following year as against 413. 1 million lbs. 
valued at Ite. 37,85 lakhs In 1943-44. Tha^ 
biggest customer was, of course, the United 
Kingdom which absorbed two-thirds of the 
phipUK'iits. Exports to that country totalled 
237.9 million Ihs. valued at Es. 22,70 lakhs in 
the year under review compared with 278.3 
million lbs. valued at Bs. 25,58 ialdis in 1943-44 
and 262.3 million lbs. valued at Es. 23,55 iaklis 
in 1944-4.5. The U.S,A.,tbe second important 
customer, absorbed 52.4 million lbs. valued 
at Es. 5,45 lakhs in the year under review com- 
pared with 00 million lbs. x^alued at Es. 5,93 
lakhs in 1943-44 and 51.4 million lbs. valued at 
B.8. 5,44 lakhs in 1944-45. Exports to Canada 
wiiich had improved from 32.3 million lbs, 
valued at Es. 2,81 lakhs in 1943-44 to 41.3 
million lbs, valued at E.s. 3,80 laldis in the follow- 
ing year, received a sharp set-back at 19.8 
rniilion lbs. valued at Es. 1,97 Inldis in the year 
under review. On the other hand, Australia 
maintained its position virtually by importing 
15,8 million lbs, in 1944-45 as well as in the 
following year the value however Increasing 
from Bb. 1,38 lakhs to Es. 1,51 lakhs but 
the exports to that country in 1943-44 
amounted to 20 million lbs. valued at Bs. 1,66 
lakhs. 

Bm3» <R*, 14,5! laldi*)— Exports of seeds 
whidi were subjected to severe restrictions in 
the preceding two years were higher in 1945-40 
owing to relaxation of control and amounted 
th 414,515 tons valued at 14,61 lakhs m 
against 342,763 tons valued at Bs. 10,53 laldis in 
1944-46 and 325,056 tons valued at Bs. 11,16 
lakhs in 1943-44, Shipments of groundnuts, 
however, displayed a downward tr(?iid from 
240,375 tons valued at Es. 8,22 lakhs in 1943-44 
to 214,953 toms valued at Es. 6,31 lakhs in 1944- 
46 and further to 1 90,690 tons valued at Es. 0,08 
lakhs in 1945-46 though the United Kingdom's 
share in it increased to 151,634 tons valued at 
Es. 4,71 lakhs in the year under review after 
declining from 181,728 tons valued at Es. 0,30 
lakhs in 1943-44 to 108,327 tons valued at 
Bs. 3,12 lakhs in 1944-45. The Union of 8outh 
Africa reduced its takings to 12,383 toms valued 
at Ba. 34 lakhs after raising them from 27,680 
tons valued at Es. 97 lakhs to 32,022 tons valued 
at Bs. 95 lakhs respectively. Practically the 
whole of the exports were from Madras in the 
year under review. 

Exports of linseed maintained their upward 
movement and totalled 169,354 tons valued at 
iU. 6.84 lakhs in the year under review as against 
93,333 tons valued at Es. 2,74 lakhs in 1944-45 
and 36,652 t<ms valued at Es. 1,10 laklia in 
1943-44. Like groundnuts here also the United 
Kingdom was the main customer and her receipts 
jdiowed an aBtronominai rise from 2,695 tons 
valued at Es. 8 laklis in 1943-44 to 36,669 tons 
valued at Es. 1,07 lakhs in 1944-45 and to 116,459 
tons valued at Es. 3,95 lakhs in the year under 
review. Au&traiia took 28,293 *ons valued at 
Bs. 1,00 lakhs in the year u der review as 
against 46,873 tons valued at Bs. 1,37 lakhs in 
im 27,556 tons valuod at lls. 83 lakhs 


blupmwitH of rfipisHmi whh'h had dcdliied 
tms valued at ils, 67 laklw ft 
lp43-44tr) lb, 881 tons vulsit'd at 11 h. 00 hikha In 
the following year rose 21,893 tons valued at 
Es. 85 lakim In the year under review, hlearty 
80 per cent, of the quantity was Hhippei! to the 
United Kingdom absorbed 37,846 tong 

valued at Es, 70 lakhs to the year under review 
while AuBtraiia purchased 3,497 valued at 
Es. 14 lakhs in the same y<‘ar. Pracilcaily 
the whole of the shipments were frcun 8iud« 

Sesamum accounted tor 3,040 tons valued 
at Bs. 18 lakhs in 1945-40 as agaijwt 0,154 tom 
valued at Es. 21 Iaklis in 1943-44 and 1,315 
I tons valued at Es, 7 lakhs to 3944-45. iOxport.s 
of castorsceds steadily fell froiii 14,230 tons in 
1943-44 to 0.364 tons in the foIlu%’tlnu vear and 
further to 5, S3 1 tons in 1945-46 with ihevahm 
dropping from E«. 53 lakhs to Es. 20 lakhs and 
Es. 17 laldis respectively, 

Ite. 2,28 lakhs to E®. 4,59 lAkhi ip th® pr®<to 
two years, reached a yet higher figure at Ite. 7,0l 
lakhi'lu 1045-46.' The bulk coiwlsted oC casdsew 
kernels, which, after declintog 5,171 tmis 
valued at Bs. 1,38 lakha to 3,i)89 tons \'a}ii«.!d 
at Bs. 3,23 lakhs, advanced to !>,r)H2 tons valin^d 
atBs. 5,72 lakhs in the year under rc.vlow, thanks 
to the growing dcinjind from ilm U.S.A, and 
Canada entering tlio held for the lirst tinuu 

-Hides aud Skins .<Rs* !!,# IailElis)—Export8 
of hides arsd skins raw as well as lanncd rose 
from Es. 8,20 lakhs in 19M-43 to Es. 11,48 lakhs ! 
in the following year and compared favourably 
with Ite. 8,41 iakiiH in 1943-44. Of these, raw arnl 
undressed hides and skins accounted 12,052 
tons valued at Ite. 5,91 lakhs in 1945-46 as com- 
panal with 14,567 tons valued at Es. 3,99 lakhs 
in 1044-45 oiid 22,424 tons valued at Ite. 4,13 
lakhs in 391.3-14. There was no export of raw 
bufthlo hides in the past two years while in 

1043- 44 it w:i.s to the tunc of 171,030 weighing 
687 toiw and valued at Ite. 9 Liklw. 138,725 oow 
hides weighing OU.j tons and valued at Es. 14 
lakhs were shipped in 1945-46 as rompared with 
85,328 w'elghiiig 305 toxin and valued at 3te. 6 
lakhs in 1944-45 and 457,1!)1 weighing 1,815 ; 
tons valued at ite. 21 lakl*» la 1913-44. Cult 
skins numixered 477,079 valued at ite. 12 lakhs 
for 1943-44, 330,278 valued at Es. 10 lakhs in 

1044- 45 ail'd 34,766 valued at ite. 91,000 la 
1945-46, their wteght being 900 tons. 681 tons 
and 09 tons respectively, Sind and the Bengal 
area were tixe only sources of shipments of liidos. 

A downward trend was noticed in respect of 
exports of raw skins. From 10,185 tons, equiva- 
lent to ^8.1 million in number and valued at 
Ea. 3,67 lakhs in 1943-44, exports fell to 11,423 
tons, f.c,, 22.1 million in number, valued at 
Es. 3,78 lakiis in the foHowing year xind dropped 
further to 10,478 tons, i.e, 22.5 mUIions j out ; 
the value reached a new high level xxt Es. 4,82 
lakhs in the year under review. (I oat skins 
di'opped from 15,343 tons (25.3 millions) valued 
at ite. 2,93 lakhs to 0,582 tons (16.7 milHonB) 
valued at Ite. 2,41 iakhs and then to 7,278 tons 
(14,7 miillonB) valued at Ite. 2,30 iakhs re-', 
speetivciy. The bulk of the shipments went to 
the U.S.A. On tiie other hand a marked Im- 
provement was noted in respect of raw sheep 
Skins, exports of which rose from 665 toM!. 


fl , 7 iici|}.li?'rti!5| valiial at Ite. 62 lakim I,5@S tons 
I :i, f# ifilll toils) ¥iihi«i »t Ibi, 1,10' laMw aaci furtte 
M tons (8*7 mlHIens) ¥a!tt«i at Es, 2,22 
lAkiM, la tlie year ttadeE nsvifiw, Otiior sktos 
ad vanewi from 187 tons (1 . 1 miOioBfl) in 191S44 
to 27a loiw (I ,& millioiwj In t!i6 following year 
ai«i to ll8:i tons (a.l minions) lit tlm year nader 
review, their eoftesiwndlng value being B«. 11 
toWiis, Jte. 20 lakbs and Ite* 30 lakhs irapoctiveiy. 

'Exports of hides and skins, t-anned or dressed 
flnctimfced Iroin 10,077 tons valued at Bs, 4,08 
lak'lw In 1043-44 to 8,000 tons valued at Its, 4,00 
lakhs In 104445 and to 10,501 tons valued at 
11s. 0,34 laklis in 1045-40. Exports of buffalo 
fudess, which had reached 380 tons valued at 
Ils. M lakhs in 1043-44 m the result of Iraq 
imjKwting 342 tons, were reduced to only 1 ton 
in the following year but improved to 5 tons in 
the year under review, thanks again to Iraq 
importing the whole of tliem %’a!ued at Us. 0.22 
lakhs in the year under review. Exports of 
row hide's iitiipiove<! In 1045-40 to 4,992 tons 
valued at Ite, 2,011 iakiia after dediiilng f un 
5, .*>50 tons ^ allied fit Its, 1,51 lakhs to 3,04'’ ona 
valued at Hfj, 1,21 lakhs, '.riio .siiipnient were 
mostly tittet-iaod for tho 'United Eingdom. The 
export trade In call skins continued downward 
ftmi 1,035 tons valued at Ite. 38 lakhs in 1943-44 
to 031 Iona valued at Bs. 28 lakhs and further 
to 391 tons valued at Ite* 20 iakiis in the year 
under review* 

The overseas demand for tanned skins 
remained upward rising from 3,701 tons valued 
at 'Its, 2,00 lakhs in 1043-44 to 3,788 tons valued 
at Ks. 2,51. lakhs in the following year and 
reaching 5,159 tons valued at Bs. 4,04 lakhs In 
the year under review. Shipments of goat- 
skins improved from 1,000 tons valued at Es. 1,03 
laklis to 2.060 tons valued at Es. 1,22 lakirs 
and further to 3,407 tons valued at Es. 2,37 
lakltB, ■while tliose of sheep skins receded in 
quantity from 1,723 tons to 1,620 tons and 
further to 1,624 tons but rose in value from 
Its* @9 lakhs to Es. 1,07 lakhs and further to 
E»*' 1,10 lakhs. " ' " ' ' 

Aprceipitatefall in exiwrts was noted in re- 
spect of unwroTight leather which slumped from 
0,fJUO ewts, valued at Bs. 22 lakhs in 1943-44 
10 3,50.3 cwts. valued at Es. 13 lakhs in the 
Allowing year and to 347 cwts. only valued at 
iu, a lakh* ui the year under review. 

Wool, Htw and Mainifoctured (Rs.0,OS lakhs). — 
hxpt»rts under this category advanced 
trom JIs. 2,35 iakh.'? in 1043-44 to Es. 3,01 iaklis 
in 1014 -4.> a,nd farther to Es. 0,U5 lakhs in 1945- 
40. .Shipiuonts of raw wool improved from 22 
Jidilicm ib^. valued, at Es. 1,72 lakhs to 20 million 
w. valued at Es. 2,28 lakhs and to 89 million 
lbs. valued at Es. 3,6 7 lakhs r<^spe^•tively. Sind 
constituted the main source of exports with 
ilie U.S.A. as tho most important destination, 
rno manufactures comprised ciirpcts and rugs 
whose exports rapidly rose from 2.9 million lbs, 
valued at Es. 54 lakhs to 5,3 million lbs, valued 
million lbs. valued at 
Its. 2,32 lakhs respectively, other exports com- 
prised piece, goods, shawls, etc. 

lakhsX-Exports ^ 


a the year under review. Of fctoe, the metallic 
ores' and semp iroh or steel fqr 'remanufaeture 
accounted for' Es. 2,24 iakhs^ Bs. l.,!3- lakhs ‘and 
Bs* 1,18 lakhs respectively. Shipments of brass , 
bronze and similar alloys, which had jumped up 
by five times in quantity and seven times in 
value from 1,760 tons valued at Es. 6i lakhs to 
6,987 tons valued a,t Es, 43 lakhs, declined to 
3,771 tons valued at Es. 17|- lakhs in the year 
under review. Cliromite steadily fell from 27,060 
tons valued at Es. 14 lakhs to 19,187 tons valued 
at Es. 10 lakhs and further to 14,036 tons valued 
at Bs. 7 j lakhs in tho year under review. Copper 
accounted for a few hundred tons while ferro- 
manganese, which was shipped to the extent 
of 4,836 tons valued at Es. 13 lakhs in 1943-44, 
disappeared from the export list in the following 
tv’o years. 

Exports of pig iron fell from 186,250 tons 
valued at Es, 98 lakhs in 1943-44 to 159,096 tons 
valued at Es. 81 lakhs in the following year 
and were reduced drastically to 26,696 tons 
valued at Es. 14 lakhs in the year under review. 
Iron and steel manufactures declined in the 
year under review to 1,800 tons valued at Es. 7 
lakhs after improving from 1,686 tons valued 
at Es, 6 iakiis to 2,859 tons valued at Es. 9 lakhs. 

Lead retreated to 809 tons after advancing 
from 154 tons to 1,738 tons, while manganese 
ore, which had dropped from 549,200 tons 
valued at Es, 1,85 lakhs in 1943-44 to 156,695 
tons valued at Es. 53 lakhs in 1944-45, recovered 
slightly at 185,181 tons valued at Es. 66 lakhs 
in the year under review, 

Non-metaliic Products (Rs. 2,50 lakhs)— 

Exports of non-metaliic ores advanced from 
Es. 2,91 lakhs in 1943-44 to 3,04 lakhs in 1944-45 
but dropped to Es. 2,50 lakhs in the year under 
revievT. The bulk of the shipmeam were in 
respect of mica which accounted for 149,650 
tons, 76,734 tons and 125,213 tons in quantity, 
the value being Es. 2,80 iaklis, Es. 2,94 lakhs 
and Es. 2,47 laklis respectively for the tliree 
consecutive years. 

Grain, Pulses and Hour (Rs. 2,74 lakh*).— 

Exports declined from 94,724 tons valued at 
Es. 2,31 lakhs in 1943-44 to 37,838 tons valued 
at Es. 1,23 Iaklis in the following year and 
doubled to 75,948 tons valued at Es. 2,74 lakhs 
in the year under review. The improvement was 
partly attributable to larger shipments of rice 
not in the husk which reached 44, 936 tons valued 
at Es. 1,78 iaklis after dropping from 27,258 tons 
valued at Es. 60 lakhs in 1943-44 to 10,020 tons 
valued at Es. 33 lakhs in 1944-45. The bidk 
was meant for Ceylon. Exports of rrheat were 
reduced to zero in the year under review after 
falling from 31,299 tons to only 1,500 tons in 
quantity and from Es. 69 lakhs to Es. si lakhs 
in value, Shipments of wheat flour were up 
by 231 tons and Es. f lakhs after registering 
a sharp fall from 10,690 tons valued at Es. 324 
lakhs in 1943-44 to 812 tons valued at Es. 24 
lakhs in 1944-45, Arabia being the favourite. 

Barley, jowar and bajra did not figure in the ' 
trade returns at all ; but exports of dais registered 
a sharp upswing from 5,264 tons valued at 
Bs. 19 Iaklis in 1944-45 to 18,083 tons valued 


iSflto EbTm hirinlh; ’®“- 60 to tSe'foUo^rti«'Te« aid 

I I year I compared favourably with 1943-44 for which 

tod reached a still lower level at Es. 1,60 lakhs I shipments had amounted to 6,120 tons vaSed 
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Hi Rs. 24 ktfw, Cteytoii abi«b 

tlmost Ikii wWe of exporta, iSxporta of 
BWttttted up tmm 2,1$0 teas v&lmed at Iss. d' 
lakhs Id t«86i toms valmed at Es, 8 lakhs and 
: . iaaly »a«M 8,459 toms valued at Ea, 20 lakhs, 
linifii hriai^ag the total shipment of pmlses to 
20,845 tom valued at B», 02 iakhs in the year 
under review against 25,506 tons valued at 
Bs, 84 lakhs in the preceding year and 16,641 
tons valued at Bs. 52 lakhs in 1943-44, 

Tofeacco (Rf, 2,33 laltii»).‘~-The overseas 
demand for Indian tobacco broadened in the 
year under review from 16.9 million lbs. valued at 
E«. 76 lakhs in 1948-44 and 14.1 million lbs. 
valued at Bs. 1,40 lakha in 1944-45 to 23.5 
million lbs. valued at Bs. 2,33 laklrs. The 
bulk was unmanufactured tobacco in respect 
of which the shipments totalled 21,7 million lbs. 
valued at Bs. 1,85 lakhs showing an increase 
of 5. 7 million lbs. valued at Bs. 1,27 lakhs over 
1943-44 and of 9 million lbs. valued at Bs, 89 
lakhs over 1944-45, Half the shipments went 
to the United Kingdom, Manufactured tobacco 
went up from 8k lakhs lbs. valued at Ba, 18 lakhs 
in 1943-44 to 141 lakhs lbs. valued at Bs. 44 lakhs 

valued at Bs. 1/ lakhs in the yei unler review, 
Ceylon was the main customer Sn this category* 

CiUixifi Riiiiis fBik 4L07 Iitlelit).**** 

The upikrTtmdnotic^ in S ^ce®Iwo 
years was fully maintained in, 1945-46 for which 
exports amounted to Bs. 4,97 lakhs showing an 
increase of Bs. 22 lakim over 1944-46 and of 
& 2,04 laMMi over 1943-44. Of this, exports 
of lao stood at 434,614 tons valued at Bs. 4,34 
iakhs in the year under review as against 236,029 
tons valued at Bs. 2,47 lakhs in 1943-44 and 
437,866 tons valued at Bs. 4,32 lakhs in 1944-45. 
Shell fluctuated within a narrow range with 
exports for the three consecutive years placed 
at203,557 tons valued at Bs. 2,16 lakhs, 298,242 
tons valued at Be. 3,12 lakhs and 280,127 tons 
valued at Ba. 3,01 lakhs with the bulk finding 
its way to the U.S.A. Exi)orts of seeds rose 
by five times in quantity and a little over four 
times in value from 20,894 tons valued at Bs. 20 
iakhs in 1943-44 to 105,608 tons valued at Bs. 88 
lakhs in 1944-45 and touched 120,076 tons 
valued at Bs. 1,05 lakhs in the year under 
review* :■ 

Exports of gums and resins stood at 91,936 
cwts. valued at Bs. 03 lakhs in the year under 
review showing an increase of 16,793 cwts, 

* valued at Bs. 20 lakhs over 1944-45. In 1943-44 
exports have totalled 84,763 cwts, valued at 
Bs. 45 lakhs. 

Oil* CRi. IJO Wtlii).— Shipments of oils 
declined from 1.8 million gallons In 1943-44 to 
1.2 million gallons in the following year and 
managed to recover nearly 1.8 million gallons 
in 1945-46 ; but the value remained upward 
rising from Bs. 83 lakhs to Bs. 1,08 lakhs and 
farther to Bs. 1,70 lakhs respectively. The 
oveofseas demand for sandalwood oil broadened 
from 1,698 gallons valued at Bs. 3 laklis to 2,780 
gallons vsdued at 8 lakhs and 6,100 gallons 
valued at ps* ' 16 lakim respectively, whU© the 
tCTOl et ewiitW. ops stood at- 66,344 gsHons 
utM. M lU&S, 134412 gallons valued 
j' ^ K M and.l^iW gallons valued at 


Exgorte of vMelaWe o|l%, 
to 1. 7 mllilon gallois valued ai U% 61 laWto l» 
1943-44, decllsw la the foUowlag year to oni 
million gallons valued at Es.'Sl ‘iatts but re- 
covered in the year under review to 1.6 nillllosi 
gallons valued at Its. 69 lakhs. The bulk of the 
shipments related to linseed oil which improved 
from 0.6 miilioii gallons valued at Bs. 28 Lakhs 
in 1943-44 to 0.7 million gallons valued at Bi, 37 
lakhs in the following year and advanced further 
to 1.1 rnimon gallons valued at lia, 46 lakhs In 
the year under review. Castor oil was sliipwid 
to the tune of 38,097 gallons valued at Bs. 2 iakhs 
in 1948-14 ; but the shipments nearly doubled 
to 70,739 gallons valued at B», 4i laklm in the 
following year and further rose by 100 per cent, 
to 157,259 gallons valued at Bs. 9 lakhs In ^ 
1945-46, In both respects, South Africa was Ih® 
most Important cuBtomer. 

Exports of groundnuts were nearly steady, 
the top being 147,692 uallona valued at Bs. 6 
lakhs in 1944-45. In the folloirtM year, they ’ 
totalled 126,864 pHom valued at Bs, 51 IttHia 
wmpared with llo,471 galimis valued at Is. 3| 
lakhs, in , ,1943*44. , , ,Irac| Increased its takings 
frm 33,610 gallon® in 1943-44 to 69,055 gallons 
In the foHowing year and absorbed 119,138 
gallons in the year under roviaw. A broadening 
of export® was witnessed in respect of flesamuin 
oil whieh was shipped to the extent of 75,256 : 
gallons valued at Bs. 6 lakhs in 1945-46 as 
against 17,456 gallons valued at a little less than 
Bs. 1 lakh in 1944-45 and 41,453 gallons valued 
at Bs. U fuMis in 1943-44. 

Spic^ Oli. 3,09 lakh*).— Exports totalled,, ' 
648,370 cwts. valued at B». 3,09 lakh® in 1946-46 
a® against 235,099 cwts. valued at Bs. 1,11 lakhs 
in the preceding year and 248,473 cwts. valued 
at Bs. 1,45 lakhs in 1943-44. Bombay and 
Madras were the principal sources of shipments. 

Exports of pepper, after declining from 69,573' 
cwts. valued ai Ite. 39 lakhs in 1943-44 to 
36,220 cwts. valued at Bs. 21 iakhs owing to a 
drastic cut in the United Kingdom’s demand, 
registered a sharp upawl'ug to 178,594 cwts. ■ 
valued at Bs. 1,17 lakhs in the 5 'car under review. 
The spectacular increase was due to the res- 
toration of the United Kingdom’s demand and 
fresh openings in Kcar and Sfiddlc East. 

Shipments of chilHes were slightly upward at 
113,925 cwts. in 1943-44,120,801 cwte. in 1944-45 
and 126,637 cwts. in 1945-46, their respective 
values being Bs. 49 laklis, lis, 47 lakh® and 
Bs. 50 lakhs, A phenomenal increase in exports 
was noted in respect of ginger whose export® 
jumped from 41,531 cwts. valued at Bs. 22 laklus 
in 1944-45 to 104,870 cwts, valued at Bs. 65 
lakhs in 1945-46 and compared very favourably 
with 1943-44 for which they totalled only 28,199 
cwts. valued at Bs. 18 lakhs. Cardamoms to the 
tune of 16,711 cwts, valued at Bs. 36 lakhs were 
shipped, in the year under review as against 
6,811 cwts. valued at Bs. 13 lakhs in the pre- 
ceding year and 9,320 cwts. valued at Bs. 30, i 
Iakhs in 1943*44. 

■ Exports of turmeric hardened from 25,223; 
«5Wte. valued at Bs. 6 iakhs in 1943-44 to 27,866 

cwts. valuedat,;to...,7 lakhsinthe following .year,.,* 

but rose by nearly four and a half times to 
116,356 cwts. valued at Bs. 35 lakhs in the year , 
under review. Betelnuts were shipped to the 


Trade 


tiiM Of 5,025 cwfa. vulmd atEs.? la&^s in the 
ye« ■iincte«et!eir as. agatot harfly 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX , ^ lorn of export markets to Eum>e ; Mt JapAa^s 

Tlw provliifelal tioverameots also ptibllsti, tlie entry into the war plaeed on iMia the respoii; 
workliitt class cost of living index numbers.' sibility of being the supply base for the East 
Some oi tlia liidustrlal towm for wbicti iliese are which brought about rapid expansion of currency 
fompilcd are : Bombay, Alimedabad, Sholapur, and an equally rapid rise In prkm. The 
JAlaon, Nagpur, dubbulpore, lladras, Economic Adviser's index number of wholesale 
Bangalore, Jamshedpur and Calcutta. prices with the week ended August 10, 1939 as 


i;U)se, The end of the hostilities kindled the hopes 

U’ho oriauval ind«‘Y u-iMi Jalv 1914 as the base that the risWg spiral of prices would cry halt. 
.!rdln..d7rom 173 li 1 uWo? In 19®! % Tte hopes were «Wed 
fho iwnowincf 'Vt^iEtr ii ivcovcr^ii to 101« wliUc ^ 3.94o'^4b , but the iuiliitioiiflty move* 

Uie rtnised index stood at 100. The latter rose ®ent gained fresh impetus frorii domestic 
to 106 in 1937 at which it rcinainutl unchanged shortages and n riac of 30*5 and of 31 ‘b points 
during the next two years. The war signalised 

a stmrp upward trenjl reaching 250 in 1946. ^ record 

H touched 285 in f^epternber 1947, declined to nigh level of 307 for 194 ^-48, 

258JI1 January ,194.8 am! then adva,aced once INADEQUACY OF DATA ' ■ ' 

f 'Il fif //■ r of 201 The inadequacy as also the general unreliability 

h/i Apid of Indian price statistics has been the subject 

PRICE TREND of comment by many committees and com- 

The five years ended 1366 coincided with the missions of enquiry including the Indian 
American civil war which imposed heavy demand Economic Enquiry uom^ttee of 1925, the 
for Indian cotton and resulted in imports of Commission on Ju&an Labour and also 

bullion and heavy coiruige of silver. This, in by Messrs. Bowley and Bobertson who were 
turn, brought alKuifc a sharp rise to prices. But mvited by the Government of India to advise 
the following 15 years witnessed a downward them oe the question of obtaining more accurate 
trend in sympathy with the similar tendency and detaded stotistics. The eleventh Industries 
to tho West. The depreciation of the rupee Mysore in December 1939 

signaiiseti tiic reversal of the trend of commodity f»ud the first Conference of the ^bour Ministers 
prices in 1S83 and the upward movement was held at Delhi in January 1940 re^mmended 
sustained till 1920 wifeli a break during 1893-99 Cental Government should undertake 

as the result of the contraction of currency and legislation to facilitate the collection of statistics 
clofiingof the mints for coinage. relating to industries. In pursuance of this 

The Prices Inquiry Committee appointed to recommendation, the Government of India 
1910 reported that between 1890 W 1912, introduced in the L-egislative Assembly in Febru- 
tiiero was a general riael n prices tiiroughout the ary 1942 a bill on the subj^t which was subaequ- 
Bub-continent. Hides and skins, foodgrains, ently passed by the Central Legislature and recei* 
buildtog materials and oilseeds rose by 40 per ved the assent of the Governor-General. This Act 
cent, or more above the level of the basic period, which is called the Industrial Statistics Act, 1942, 
cotton and jute by S3 and 31 per cent, empowers the provincial Governments to arrange 
rapectlvdy and other articles including food by for the collection of statistics relating to prices 
about 26 per cent. The Committee attributed of commodities as also certain otlier matters 
tise rise to internal factors such as shortage of hk© wages, employment, industrial disputes, etc. 
?\upply in the face of growing demand, develop- In view of the Inadequacy of the existing 
mt.'iit of tmnaport and’ increase in the volume of retail price data, especially from the point of 
currency and to external factors such as increased viw of compiling cost of living index numbers, 
gold production and wars. thT! Court of Enquiry constituted in August, 

The upward trend accelerated during the 1940, under the Trade Disputes Act 1929 under 
First War owing to the conditions created by it. the Chairmanship of the Hon'ble Sir B. N. Bau 
Food grains rose between 1914 and 1919 by 93 to investigate the question of dearness allowance 
per cent, and other commodities foilorvcd suit, for the railway employees recommended that the 
A feature of the rise was that the prices of Central Government should take up the work of 
imported goods rose more steeply than those of preparation and maintenance of cost of living 
exports. But the year 1921 signalised the index figures for three distinct classes of areas to 
ti^iwnward movement following the lead of the India, city, urban and rural. In pui'suance 
United Kingdom, and the sale of reverse councils bf this recommendation, the Government of 
and defiafcion of currency accelerated its pace. India outlined a tentative scheme for the prepa- 
The W'orld depression contributed its mite ration and maintenance of cost of living index 
subsequently to the falling prices and the numbers for important centres in the sub- 
Calcutta judex number of wholesale prices which continent. The scope of the Scheme has been 
Hiood at 1 79 in 1921 slumped to 141 in 1929 and limited to the preparation of figures for industrial 
to the bottom at 87 to 1933. The loss was labour. A special post of Dhector,- Cost ‘Of 
subsequently retrieved partially following the Living Index Scheme, lias been created and' a 
world’s economic recovery and the index number Committee of experts has been appointed to 
rose to 108 in 1939. assist him. Unweighted retail ■ price index 

The outbreak of the w'ar In September 1930 numbers' for 15 selected rural centres where, cost 
Introduced a new chapter in the history of of living index numbers are not available are 
Indian commodity prices. After an initial rise, being published by the Director,' Cost of Living 
the prices received-a sharp setback foilowing the Index Scheme. . 
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Tariff Board 


T TKTIti 1010 India had no authority to 
U shape her fiscal policy without the 
approval of the Secretary of State for 
India. In that year, the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill recommended 
that ‘"a satisfactory solution of the question 
(of fiscal policy) can only be guaranteed by the 
grant of liberty to the Government of India to 
devise those tariff arrangements which seem best 
fitted to Indians needs/’’ It further recom- 
mended that *' the Secretary of State should, as 
far as possible, avoid interference on this subject 
when the Government of India and its Legis- 
lature are in agreement, and they think that his 
intervention, when it does take place, should be 
limited to safe-guarding the international obli- 
gations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements 
within the Empire to which His Majesty's 
Government is a party.'* It, however, took two 
more years for the acceptance of this principle by 
the Secretary of State, 

Armed with this convention and as a preli- 
minary step towards deciding the guiding 
principles of a fiscal policy for the country, a 
Resolution was issued on October 7, IfiSIl about 
the appointment of a Fiscal Commission *'to 
examine with reference to all the Interests 
conc^'ed the^Tariff Policjj of the Government 

of adopttog the^iiici^e of Imperial i^etoncA 
and to make recommendations. It was this 
report which really laid the foundations of the 
tariff policy for the country and should be given 
credit for whatever industrial progress took 
place during the last quarter of a century. 

TipEE PRMCIPI.es 

The Commission came to the conclusion that 
the industrial development of the country had 
*' not been commensurate with the size of the 
country, its population and its natural resources " 
and, therefore, recommended ** a policy of 

f otection to be applied with discrimination.’ 

distinguished between basic and non-basic 
industries and recommended that, as a rule, 
Bon-basio industries may, subject to certain 
conditions, be assisted by means of import tariff 
and basic industries should be helped by means 
of bounties in order to see that the cost of the 
manufactured articles used by other industries 
does not rise. Again, it emphasised that export 
duties on raw or semi-manufactured goods should 
not be resorted to as a means of assisting 
Industries. 

For the purpose of enabling the Government 
of India to pursue this policy, the Fiscal 
Commission recommended the creation of a 
permanent Tariff Board charged with the task 
of examining the claims of various industries to 
protection and of watching the oiperations of the 
fiscal measures that might be taken by Govern- 
ment from tinre to time. Simultaneously, the 
Commission laid down three important condi- 
tions for the guidance of the Board as a. pre- 
requisite to any recommendation by it for State 
help. They were ; <1) The industry must have 
natural advantages. (2) The industry is such 
that without protection it is not likely to develop 
''at im OK <10' rapidly ;as is desirable in the Interest 
|0| W ,*si»adiry. (t>^ The industry most be one 
'Oyexmuly he aide to Ihee world , 
vlthout proteoMon, It further i 


made dear that the question of the renewal of 
protection to an industry should also be cxamlnM 
by the Tariff Board from time to time, 

TAHIEF BOARD ESTABLISHED 
The Government of India accepted the refoni^ 
mendation of the Fiscal Commission in regard to ' 
the estabiiahment of a Tariff Board and get up. 
the first Tariff Board in July 1023 for a period 
of one year. The life of the Board, 
was extended from year to year until the out- < 
break of the World W^ar II though the 
personnel changed from time to time. During 
this / period, the Tariff Boaril examined the 
claims of a number of industries for protect ion 
and, as a result of its recommendations, help by 
means of protective tariffs, bounties or suljsldies 
was given to steel, railway wagons, wire and wire 

nails, bolts and nuts, paper, priatem' ink, i ’ 

wood, .safety,,, matches,. tm.nsra,is«lon, ,WtL 
glass, sugar, silk, the cotton textile Miturts 
and a variety of other industries. 

During the Second Wbrid War, the need for 
starting new industries to fill in the pap cnated 
by the cfimstion of imiwte was keenly felt and 
the Government of India made a definite promise 
about protection and help if the need arose after 
th© termination of the war. I»the Btatemoni;: 
on industrial policy issued by the Central Govern- 
ment on April 23, 1945, it was announeod that 
pending the formulation of a tariff policy appro- 
priate to the post-war needs and conditions of ; 
the country and the establishment of permanent 
machinery for the puri>ose, Government would 
set up machinery for investigation claims from 
^■arioiis industries, which were started or have 
developed in wartime and are estahlishf-Kl on 
sound lines, for assistance or protection during < 
the transition period. 

WAR-TIME INB0STRIES 
For the purpose of these and any subsequent 
investigation, the Government of India set up 
in November 1945 a Tariff Board for a period not 
exceeding two years in the first Instance. The | 
Board consisted of Sir R. K. Shanmukfeam Chefcty | 
(Fresident), Mr. 0. C. Dwi, Dr. H. L. Dey and' :)| 
Dr. Nazir Ahmed. The mmmutiiim issued tei ''li,! 
this connection stated : , ; 

In the case of each industry, the Board will, 
after such examination as it Considers ncccHsary, ^ 
report whether the industry satisfies the follow- » 
ing conditions : — J 

(1) that It is established and conducted on ' 
sound business lines ; and (2) that having regard f'l 
to the natural or economic advautases enjoyed 
by the industry and its actual or probable costs, 

It is likely, within a reasonable time, to develop < ii 
sufficiently to be able to carry on siu'cessfuUy ' 
without protec^tion or State assistance ; or (3) 
that it is an industry to which it is desirable in 
the natioiml interest to grant protection or 
assistance and that the probable cost of such , . , 
protection or assistance to the community is not i 
excessive. >' ' * 

Where a claim to protection or assistance hi' 




found to be established, the Board will lecoa.' 

mend : jM' 

(i) whether, at what rate and in respect of 
what articles or class or description of article, a 
protective duty should be imposed ; (ii) what ■ 
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idatllonil or Alt©imi.tl?e m^mm slioiiW be 
tifeea to protect or asslit tiie Iwittstry; »iid 
iiii) for wfmt iiw'.rlCMl, not exeeedloi? three years, 
the tarltf or other iiM-antreH should rehiain in 
force. 

COST OF FROTECflOH 

la aiftlclug its recommendatiOM, the Board 
will give due wr.'ight to the interests of coiisnmer 
lo the light of the prevaiilng conditions and wiU 
also coiwklfr how the recommendations affect 
inriustrlw using the articles in respect of which 
pKdcction Is to he granted. Since relief, to he 
effective, shoiiki be attended without delay, the 
Jn,'»&rd Is requested to complete its inquiries with 
all iKwIhle expedition. 

■With thm, general terms of reference, the : 
Board was entrusted with inquiries concerning 
aumerous industries in the hrst one year and a 
half. Following the division of India, however, 
the Bf«rd*s acthhlcs became rather restricted 
owing to the appointment, of the President, 
Mr. ihetty, as FInauce Minister, Oovernmenfc of 


India* the transfer of its Membei'-Seoretaiy, 
Mr. C, C Besai, to the States Ministry, CHovem* 
meat of India, and the decision of its third 
member, I>r. N^azir Ahmed, to opt out for service 
with Pakistan, 

The Tariff Board was reconstituted in 
iSfovember 19^7 with the following members: 
Hr. G. L. Mehta (President), Br. H. L. Bey and 
Br. B. V. Karayanaswamy Kaidu. The Govern- 
ment resolution issued on jSfovember 3 stated that 
it would function for a period of three years. 
In addition to the terms of reference fixed earlier, 
the reconstituted Board is now entrusted with 
the following functions : 

(1) To report to Government, as and when 
required, factors that lead to increase in the 
cost of production of Indian manufactured goods 
as against imported articles ; and 

(2) To advise Government, as and when 
required, on measures whereby internal pro- 
duction may be secured on the most economical 
cost basis. 


Trade Marks 


ffiHE Trade Marks Act, 1940 (ActV of 1940) 
J. was passed by the Indian Legislature in 
March 1940, to provide for the registration 
and: 'more, effective protection of. trade marks. 
Sections 1 and 85 of the Act came into 
force ftt once, and under the latter section, 


intending applicants for registration were enabled 
to deposit their trade marks. About 1,58,000 
trade marks were so deposited, which have 
since been classified and indexed. 

Before the other provisions of the Act could 
be brought into force the Act was amended in 
1941 (Act XXYXf of 1941) to establish a separate 
Trade Marks Registry at Bombay under a 
Bombay Eegisfcrar with jurisdiction over textile 
marks only. The Amended Act came into force 
on the 1st J'm§ 1942, but had again to be 
amended by the Trade Marks Amendment Act, 
IMS, The let was further amended la April 
Kl46^(Act XII of 1946) with a view to avoiding 
: coiilllct of registration' 'i.tt various States which 
have either passed Trade Marks Act of their 
own or proposed to do ao in the near future, and 
also to make trade marks registered in any 
territory effective in ail territories in which 
trade marks legislation has been enactetl. 

Infringement actions of trade marks and 
certification trade marks registered in India 
can accordingly be filed in any of the redpro- 
eating States thus making it unnecessary 
. fuj, the proprietor of a trade mark to register 
^ a trade mark more 'than once. The Trade Marks 
Register is kept at the Registry at 
Bombay under the control and management 
Of tiw Registrar of Trade Marks. Mr! K. S. 
Shavaksha, ii.a. (Oxoa.), Bar-afe-Law, is at 
present the Registrar of Trad# Marks. 

A branch of the Trade Marks Registry is 
esfeaWlshed at Calcutta, at which a copy of the 

w « ^®f«sed Textile Marks List 
are kept. The Branch Registry is in charge 


Registrar, any function which under the Act 
may be discharged by the Registrar. Any 
reference in the Act to the Registrar includes a 
reference to the Deputy Registrar when so dis- 
charging any such function. Where the 
Registrar directs the Beputy Registrar to deal 
with a particular matter, he has in disposing of 
such matter the same powers as the Registrar. 
At present, the Beputy Registrar of Trade 
Marks is Mr. C. V. Kagai^ja Sastri, A. 
(Oxon.), H.A. (Edin.), Bar-at-Law. 

The following is a summary of the important 
provisions of the Trade Marks Act, 1940 : 

A mark ** includes a device, brand, heading, 
label, ticket, name, signature, word, letter or 
numeral or any combination thereof ; a *Hrade 
mark'” means a mark used or proposed to be 
used in relation to goods for the purpose of 
iudlcating or so as to indicate a connection in the 
coarse of trade between the goods and some 
person having the right to use the mark. A 
trade mark may be registered only in respect of 
particular goods or classes of goods. Any person 
who is desirous of registering a mark should 
apply to the Registrar in the prescribed manner. 
The application may be made either at the 
Registry at Bombay or at the branch ofilce at 
Calcutta. 

Under section 6 (1), distinctiveness is the 
prime requisite of a trade mark for registration, 

A registrable trade mark must consist of or 
contain at least one of the following essential 
particulars : (1) name of a company or individual 
represented in a special or particular manner, 
(2) signature of the applicant or some predecessor 
in business, (3) one or more invented words, 
(4) word or words, having no direct reference 
to the character or quality of the goods and not 
being according to its ordinary . me a ni ng a 
geographical name or surname or the name of a 
sect, caste or tribe in India and (5) any other 
distinctive mark. ^ - - - * - 
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Pate3it$ ai 

F 'MOR to Ilif AtigUBt 1947, til© grant-' 
liiK of Patents for nm inventions and the 
jegistratloa of new or original Designs in 
Jirlflsb India mcTe regulated by the Indian 
1.9il (■H'o. 2 of' 
lyi l|. As ft result of the partition of India, 
the saki Aet, with suitable inodiftcations 
lifts lif^eouio the law of all the Provinces 
of India and Pakistan, and the Patents 

f wiit*‘d and the Designs registered by the 
'atent Oi’hce In iudia prior to IGth August 1947 
fjonlimie to he operative in the said Provinces. 
Patents granted and Dosigna registered by the 
Patent Office lu India aider the 15th August 
1947 Will be «)|>erativu only in the Provinces of 
ihfr Indian Darninlon, and unless special Icgisla- ' 
tioii la enacted for that purpose, wiU not extend 
to Pakistan or to the btates. 

The task of the Indian Patents and Designs 
Art,, J'dll, and the Indian Patents and Designs 
RuIch and the Indian Secret Patent Kulea which 
regulate the praefieo ohdor the Act, are contained 
in the PAIKNT OFFICE HAKDBOOfct. The 
seventh edition of the flamibook published in 
' 1947, contalas also a ihomiiffhl'if reimed set of. 
iiffitraetions for tiie giiidancG of inventors and 
applicants for the grjinfc of patents and for the 
.fcptetratloa of designs. Copies are available for 
sale with the Manager of Publications, Civil 
^ Dtaes, Delhi, at lie. 1-0-0 per copy. 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act does not 
«?xtend to the United Kingdom, or any British 
possession, or any Stute in the Indian sub-con- 
tifienfc. The States of Baroda, Coeliin, Cooch 
Behar, Hyderabad (Deccan), Indore (HoJkar), 
lodlipur, Kashmir and Jarmnu, Mysore, .Rampur 
and Travancore, have separate Patent Oliices 
and Patent Laws of their own. For information 
regarding Patents and Designs in those Countries 
or States, application should be made to the 
Patent Offices of the Countries or States 
cottceraed. 

India f§ not a party to the International 
Conventfon for the Protection of Industrial 
Property. But, arrangements for giving “ Prior- 
ity patente and, registered designs exist between 
Iridia on the one side, and eacii of the foHowing 
coimtries aiuJ States on the other, viz., Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, Eire, the United Kingdom, 
the Union of South Africa, and the States of 
Baroda, Mysore and llainjmr. In the case of 
Ceylon, priority arrassgemeute exist in respect 
of patents only and not in respect of designs. 

PATEHTS 

The main provisions of the Indian Patents 
and Designs Act whidi regulate the granting of 
patents and patent rights are briefly as follows^— - 

, ' Varietle# , of:.,' Patents;— The. Act. provides 
P>r the granting of four kinds of patents; 
namely;— 

(i) a patent, which is dated as of the official 
date of the application for tiie patent; 
(u) a patent of addition, for improvement 
or modification of an invention for which 
invention a patent has already been 
applied for or granted ; ‘ . 


Designs 

(Hi) a secret patent for an invention relating 
to instruments or munitions of war; 

(tv) a patent claiming ** Priority,” which 
is dated as of the official date of the 
corresponding application for patent 
flr.st made in a country outside India 
which has established reciprocal arrange- 
ments with India for mutual protection 
of inventions. 

What may be Patented, — The subject- 
matter of a patent should be a “ manner of 
new manufacture," w'hich may be any process 
or apparatus for producing, preparing, or making 
an article, or any article of manufacture. It is 
essential that the |)rocess, apparatus or article 
of manufacture should suggest an act to be done 
or an operation to be perforiued, and that the 
result must be a vendible product. 

Illustrations of patentable inventions are, 
new textile machines, power plants, agricultural 
implements, domestic appliances, drying and 
moistening appar.atus and processes, and sanitary 
appliances. New compositions of matter may 
also be patented if their properties would not be 
deducible from known properties of their consti- 
tuent substances. In the held of chemical 
Industry, new processes and apparatuses for 
manufacturing synthetic products, food-stuffs, 
dyes, soda ash, caustic soda, bleaching powder, 
toilet preparations and processes for the treat- 
ment of oil seeds, by-products and waste mate- 
rials, would be patentable inventions. 

The discovery of a hitherto unknown natural 
law is not patentable. Similarly, a method of 
calculation or a new notation for writing music, 
a new method of curing diseases, natural sub- 
stances suitable for food, cannot bo classed as 
* manufactures/ and are, therefore, not patent- 
able* 

What arc commonly called “ patent medicines” 
are medicines prepared by secret formula and 
are not usually protected by the grant of patents. 
The proprietors of such medicines may in most 
cases possess trade mark rights in the names 
by which the medicines are known. ” Patent 
or proprietary medicines" may be registered 
under the Drugs Act, 1940, which contains 
provisions for the prohibition of the import, 
manufacture and sale of mis-brancled drugs. 
Applications for registration of patent or pro- 
prietary medicines should be made to the Central 
Drugs Laboratory, 110, Cliittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta. . 

, ■ Who may ohtam Patent* — Any person 
in possession of an invention may obtain a 
patent, irrespective of his nationality, The 
term ** person includes a company, a fimi or a 
partnership. An application for an ordinary 
patent (i.e., a patent w^hich would be dated 
as of the official date of the application) may be 
made by any person either alone or jointly with 
others. An application for a patent of addition 
may be made only by tiie applicant for the ori- 
^nal patent to which it is an addition as long as 
the application for the original patent is pending, 
or by the registered proprietor of the original 
patent if it has been granted. An application 
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for n secret patcat €hml4 toe made by the in- 
ventor himself. An application for a patent 
which claims a " Priority date *’ may be made toy 
the person who has made the application on 
which the claim to priority is based, or bji’ his 
legal representative, or assignee, either alone or 
Jointly with others. 

Government Servants.— Subject to any 
special conditions of service or to any special 
orders a|>plicable to the persons employed in 
any partieuIaT department, all government 
servants are at liberty to apply for a patent 
direct to the Patent Office. Government ser- 
vants employefl in the Defence Services, in tiio 
Itoyal Indian Navy and in the Indian Air Force 
should not apply for patents except in tiio 
manner laid down in the Special llegnlationa 
applicable to them. Government servants 
employed on scientific or technical research 
should not apply or cause or permit any other 
person to apply for a patent for an invention 
made by them, save with the permission of the 
Government and In accordance with such condi- 
tions as the Government may impose, l^llway 
servants are also subject to slinilar restrictions. 

PBOCEbURE FOR OBTAINING PATENTS 

An application for a patent should be drawn 
up on the prescribed form and forwarded to the 
Controller of Patents and Designs, the Patent 
Office, No, 214, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 
17. As a rulej^the inventor, or his legal repre- 
sentative or lii»*as8igneo should be a party to 
the application. The application should be 
accompanied by a specification in duplicate, 
prepared on the appropriate prescribed form, 
and also the prescribed fee. 

Specifications.— The specification which 
should accompany an application may be eitlier 
a Provisional Specification or a Complete Specifi- 
cation. A Provisional Specification should 
describe the nature of the invention. A Com- 
plete Specification must particularly describe 
and ascertain the nature of tlje invention and 
the manner of performing it in practice. A 
Provisional Specification cannot be filed in 
respect of an application claiming ‘'Priority 
date." A Complete Specification should, there- 
fore, accompany every such application. 

If a Provisional Specification accompanies 
an application it will be necessary to file the 
Complete Specification within 0 months from 
the date of the application. This period of 
nine months may be extended by one month 
toy paying an additional fee of Rs. 10, ' 

Drawings.— If the invention is capable of 
illustration by means of drawings, suitable draw- 
ings should also be filed in duplicate. 

Fee*,— The fees payable in respect of the 
filing of an application accompanied by a Pro- 
vlkonal Specification is Rs, 10, and in respect 
of the filing of an application accompanied by 
a Complete Specification is Rs.30. The fee 
payable in respect of filing a Complete Specifi- 
cauon following a Provisional Specification is 

The fees may be paid in cash at the Patent 
^“ce, or may be sent by Postal Order, Money 
‘ ■ T Cheque, made payable to the Controller 


E*auroiimlionr-“An appheation properly ffled 
in the Patent Office is accorded a semi laimbir 
and date. Every application in respect of which 
a Complete Specification has been filed i«, before 
it is accepted, examined with a view to ascertain- 
ing mainly whether the invention Is prifm fnHe 
a manner of new manufacture or ijnprovcmj^nt, 
whether the nature of the invention or the 
marmer of performing it is particuiariy descrihcfi, 
and also wiiether t!m statement of claim 
cntly defines the invention. 

Acceptance, — On the acceptance of an 
application (other tlian an application for a 
secret patent), the specification and drawings 
in respect of it become opcui to pubilc inspection. 
The m^ceptamjc is advertised toy the Patent 
Office in the Gazette of India. The spedllcfttiou 
and drawings are also printed and a iimitwi 
number of printed specifications are made avail- 
able for sale. Printed specifications are identifit^ 
by their serial numbers and are sold by the 
Manager of Pnblioatlons, Civil 
at Re* 1 per copy. 

Optioiltloii «— The grant of ft patent on any 
application (other than an application for k 
secret patent) may be opposed l>y any pi>r.son 
within 4 months of the date of ad\‘ertiaeuieiit of 
its acceptance. 

Some of the grounds on which the grant of a 
patent may too oj>pos('d are-lhat the invention 
sougljt to be patented lias been publicly used qr 
made publiciy known in any part of India ; 
that tile nature of the invention, or the manner of 
performing it is not Buffieiently or fairly described 
in the Hpecificatiou ; or that the applicant for 
I>atcnt is not the true in%’entor but the applicant 
obta-iiied the invention from the opponent or 
from a person tiirough whom he claimB, 

Sealing the ■ Patent.— !»■ ’the':, ftbsoncer of ■, 
any opposition, or in the event of an opposition 
if the upplioation passes the opposition success- 
fully, the Patent Office would s«,*nd the apl'hcant 
a sealing f«'e demand notice, and on rceei|.it 
frorn him of Jiis reqm.'st for scaling tlie patent, 
accompanied by a sealing fee of lis. 30, a patent 
is scftled on tiie apjfiieation and the sealing is 
notified in tlie Ri'gister of Patents. 

TERM AND CONTIN0ANCE 

The normal term of a patent other than a 
patent of addition Is 10 years from its date ; 
but in special circumstances the term may b(,i 
extended for a furtlier period not exc(}odirig 10 
years* A patent of addition remains In force 
as long as the main patent is in force. 

The continuance of a patent other than a 
patent of addition and a secret patent is subject 
to the payment of certain renewal fees. No 
renewal fees are payable for the continuance of 
patents of addition and secret patents, 

£0ect of Grant,— The grant , of a patent under 
the Act confers upon the patentee the exclusive 
privilege of making, selling and using the 
invention throughout India and of authorising 
others to do so. 

After a patent is obtained, the patentee may 
sell the patent outright, or may grant licences 
for its exploitation, or may work the patent 
himself. 
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InfriBiewitnt ©I Pattjilt—If, during the 
eoiitiii«i4Mic«'. of a natont, any person maKes, 
flelis, or uses the Invention protected by the 
paUat without ohtaialixg a licence from the 
patentee, or counterfeit® or imitates it, the 
piitenteo may loBtitute a suit for infringement 
astainst such person. The defendant in an 
ififringenvnt suit may counter-claim the revo- 
catiaft of the patent. 

A jiult for lofriagement may he instituted in a 
Ihitrict Court having jurisdiction to try the suit, 
hut when a counter-claim has been made for the 
revocation of the patent, the suit along with the 
couater-ciaim is decided by a High Court. 

. ■ Compiiltary , Uctncea 'and 'Ravocation— 
An order for the grant of a compulsory licence 
or for revocation of any patent may be obtained 
on application to tlie Central Government by any 
inteiested person on the ground that the patentee 
liM abused his rights under the p«atent. What 
ronsritut(>B an abuse of patent rights is laid down 
in .Sections. a2 and 23 of the Act. 

A patfuit may also he revoked on other grounds 
by the Controller, or the Central Government, 
or a High Court In certain circumstances. 

B'ESIGKS '■ 

The main provisions of the Act relating to the 
registration of designs and registered designs 
are foriedy as follows : — 

A Design means only the features of shape, 
configuration, pattern or ornament, applied to an 
article by any industrial process or means. To 
foe registrable under Part II of the Act, a design 
must be mw or origiml, and must be applicable 
to an article. A model or principle of construc- 
tion of an article, or anything which in substance 
is a mere mecham'cai device cannot be registered 
as a design. Trade Marks and trade names are 
not designs for the purpose of the Act. Literary 
or artistic creations such as books, pictures and 
music which fall under the Indian Copyright Act 
(HI of 1914) do not also come within the scope 
of the Indian Patents and Designs Acte 

The novelty or the originality of a design is 
Judged solely by the eye with reference to the 
external appearance of the finished article to 
which the design is applied. Neither the con- 
steuctioiiaJ details of the article wdiich would 
npfc be jliublo in the finished article, nor the 
utility of the article, w*ould be relevant for decid- 
ing the registrability of the design. The novelty ' 
and the originality of a design will be destroyed 
by the publication of the design. i 

For purposes of registration of designs, goods 
to which the designs are to foe applied have 
been grouped into fourteen classes according to 
the substances composing the article. If an 
article is composed of more than one substance, 
it i.H ciassifled according to the predominant 
substance, 

WHO MAY Al'PLY Am HOW 
Any person claiming to be the proprietor of a 
new or original design not previously published 
m India may apply for the registration of the 
design. 

An appliption for the registration of a design 
should be drawn up on the prescribed form and 


should, be forwarded to the Controller of Patents 
and Designs. The prescribed fee and four copies 
of the design should accompany the application. 
The fee payable for filing an application for 
registration of a design in any one of the classes 
Nos. 1-12 is Rs. 3, and for registration in class 
No. 13 or U is annas eight only. 

The copies of the design wliw^i should accom- 
pany an application may be drawings, photo- 
graphs, tracings or .specimens. The representation 
of the design should be such as would enable a 
person looking at it to form a mental picture 
of the shape, configuration, pattern or ornament 
of the finished article to which the design is to 
be applied. Representations illustrating merely 
the method or principle of construction or the 
operation of the article, are not suitable. 

It is possible to Register a design in more than 
one class, if the article to which it is to be applied 
is composed of substances included in different 
classes, . . 

Copyright on Registration— The registration of 
a design confers upon the registered pro- 
prietor, for a limited period, the exclusive 
right to sell or to make for sale any article to 
wMch the registered design has been applied. 

The period of copyright obtainable on regis- 
tration of a design is initially five years, but 
this initial period can be extended to two further 
periods of five years each, on payment of a fee 
of Bs. 10 for each period of extension. 

Infringement — During the existence of 
copyright in a registered design, the unauthorised 
application of the design to the article in question 
for purpose of sale is prohibited.' The penalty 
for each infringement is a sum not exceeding 
five hundred rupees recoverable as a contract 
debt; the proprietor may, in the alternative, 
elect to bring a suit for the recovery of damages 
and for an injunction against the repetition of 
the infringement, in which case the infringer is 
liable to pay such damages as may be awarded. 
By an amendment made in Section 18 of the 
Indian Sea Customs Act (No, VIII of 1878), 
it has been rendered possible to stop the importa- 
tion into India of goods bearing a pirated design. 

Cancellation — The registration of a design 
may be cancelled on the ground that the design 
has been previously registered in India, or the 
design has been published in India prior to the 
date of registration, or the design is not new or 
original. An application for cancellation may 
be made by any interested person at any time 
to a High Court, or to the Controller within one 
year from the date of registration on the ground 
I of prior registration or prior publication men- 
tioned above, 

GENERAL 

The Patent Office at Calcutta which was 
established under the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act for the purpose of administering this Act 
■ wntmues to be the Patent Office for all the 
Provinces of the Dominion of India. (Jt is 
^pected that a separate Patent Office for. the 
Dominion of Pakistan will be established by the 
Government of Pakistan.) The office at Calcutta 
18 m charge of the Controller of Patents and 
Designs. It has no branches anywhere. 
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Registers • Pateat OJElice oxaintains . a 
Register of Patents aad a Register of .JD'eaigns, 
Paftiuulars of ,n;ime, addresses, nationalities ofj 
the grantees of patents, the titles of intentlonB* ' 
dates of patents, renewal of patent and transac- , 
tlons affecting the proprietorship or validity of 
patents are notiticd in the Register of Patents. 
Similar particulai’s in respect of d esigns accepted 
for registration are notified in the Begister of 
Designs. The Registers are open to inspection 


hy the public on payment 'of -a toe of ^ Re. '1 ia 
respect ot each patent or design. 

C«iftificale»-*-Certifiod copies, sealed wfllitH 
the seal of the Patent Office, of any entry In the 
Register of Patents and the Register of DesigsA 
may he obtained by any person on appllflatloi 
to the Controllor, accompanied by the prescribed 
fee, 

A technical library la attached to the office, 
The library is open to the public, free of charge, 


Copyright 


C OPYBiriHT in every original literary, 
dramatic, musical and artistic work means 
the sole right to produce or reproduce the 
work or any substantial part thereof in any 
material form whatsoever ; to perform or In case 
of a lecture to deliver the work or any substan- 
tial part thereof in public; if the work is 
unpublished, to publish the work or any substan- 
tial part thereof.'’ Amongst other things it in- 
cludes the sole right to produce, reproduce, 
perform or publish any translation of the work; 
in the case of a dramatic work, to convert it into 
a novel or other non-dramatlc work and in the 
case of a novel or other non-dramatic work or of 
an artistic work, to convert it into a dramatic 
work by way of performance in public or other- 
wise, and in the case of a literary dramatic or 
mtmicalwork, to make any record, perforated 
roil, cinematograph film or other contrivance by 
means of which the work may be mechanically 
performed or delivered. Copyright also includes 
the right to authorise any such acts as aforesaid; 


Publication in relation to any work means 
the issue of copies of the work to the public 
but does not include the performance in public 
of a dramatic or musical work, the delivery in 
public of a lecture, the exhibition in publif of 
an artistic work or the construction of an archi- 
tectural work of art. 

COPYRIGHT ACT 

Copyright in the Indian sub-continent is 
governed by the Indian Copyright Act III of 
1014 which made the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 applicable to India with such modifica- 
tions as appeared to be desirable for adapting its 
provisions to the circumstances of India. The 
portions of the Imperial Act made applicable 
to India form the First Schedule to the Indian 
Copyright Act III of 1914. 

Copyright subsists throughout the parts of 
His Majesty’s dominions to which the Imperial 
Act extends. Registration is no' longer neces- 
sary but the publisher of every book has to 
supply a copy thereof as provided In the Copy- 
right Act and in the Press and Registration of 
Books Act XXV of 1867. The author of a 
work is the first owner of the copyright therein 
’ and may assign the right either wholly or parti- 
ally (oopyiight being a bundle of different rights) 
and either generally or subject to limitations, or 
may grant any interest in the right by license 
to another person but no such assignment or 
Ya|ld^„uniess,it is in writing signed by 
own^ of the right in respect of which the 
by his dnly. 


00RATIOM OF COPYRIGHT ' ' 

Oencrally the term for which copyrijjhfe 
subsists is the life of the author aud a period 
of 50 years after his death hut at any time after 
the expiration of 25 years or i» the case of a 
work in which copyright subsisted at tiie time 
of the passing of the Imperial Act of 19U,'80 
years from the death of the author of a pubikhed 
work, copyright in the work is not deemed to 
be infringed by the reproduction of the work 
for sale if the person reproduchig the work 
proves that he has given the notice in writing 
prescribed by the Covernor-tjemTal in Council 
of his intention to reproduce the work and that 
ho has paid in the prescribed manner to or for 
the benefit of the owner of the copyright, 
royalties in respect of ail copies of tho xvork 
sold by him caiculated at tho rate cjf 'JO per cent, 
on the price at which lie xmblialios the work. 

If, at any time after tho death of the author 
of a literary, dramatic or musical work, wlileh 
has been published or performed in public, a 
complaint k made to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Councli that tho owner of the 
copyright in tho work has refused to rc«piiblld\ 
or allow the re-piiblicat-ion of the work or has 
refusod to allow the performaneo in public of 
the xvork and tliat by reason of such refusal the 
work is %vitbhoid from tiie public, the owner of 
the copyright may be 'Ordered to grant a iicence 
to reproduce the work or perform the x\ork In : 
public as the case may be on such terms and 
subject to such condifcionii u& the Judicial Com- 
mittee may think fit. 

00RATION OF SOLE OWNERSHIP 
In the case of works first published in India 
copyright is subject to this limitation that 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform 
or publish a translation of the work subsiats 
only for a period of 30 years from fclu^ date of 
the first publication of the work but if within 
the said period the author or any person to 
whom he has granted permission so to do pidi- 
lishes a translation of any such work in any 
language, copyright in such work as regards tho 
sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish’ such translation in that language is not 
subject to the limitation above prescribed. 

COFYEIGHT 0F PHOTOGRAPHS 
The term for which copyright subsists In 
photographs is 50 years from the making of 
the original negative from which the photograph 
w'as directly or indirectly derived and the 
person who was owner of such negative at the 
time when such negative waa made Is deemed 
to be the author of the work. 


The Pres& 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

tlKJ pffAisioiis it tlie Acfe as to mechaBical 
for iirodudu^ muslca! sounds were 
fn'.i&l to Indian coiiditioM. ‘*The 

majority of Incliafl mdodioH," it was explained 
in itoiirsf'II, have not been published, i.-if., written 
HI atflil nolAlion, except through the mediuni 
of the phonograph. It is impossibie in many 
rifi-Ts to Identify tiie original composer or author, 
and th»* mfh'xties are subject to great variety 
frf uotailon and tune. To meet tiiese conditions 
b. ri of t lie Intiiaii Act follows tiic lingllsh Musical 
fopyiight Act of lh02 by dettnlng iiiUBieal work 
ru meaning any combination of melody and 
h;\iiuony, or either of them, which has been 
fcdnced to writing. 


Tiie Copyright Act docs not ap]»ly to designs 
caf'iabie of being registered under the Patents 
ftiKl Besigns Act/ll of 1011 except designs which 
though capable of being so registered are not 
used or ifitendcd to be lifted as models or 
patterns to be audiiidied by any industrial 
.procim 


INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT 

Copyright in a work is considered to be 
infringed, by any person who without the consent 
of the owner of the copyright does anything, 
the sole right to do W'hich is conferred by the 
Copyright Act on the owner of the copyright. 
Where copyright in any %vorIc has been infringed, 
the owner is entitled to ali remedies by way 
of injunction, damages and accounts. Every 
suit or other civil proceeding regarding infringe- 
ment of copyright must beinstituted and tried in 
the High Court or the Court of the District 
Judge. An action in respect of infringement of 
copyright cannot be commenced after the ex- 
piration of 3 years next after the infringement. 
NO Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magis- 
trate or a Magistrate of the First Class can try 
any offence against the CopjTright Act. It is 
not an infringement of copyright to publish a 
report in a newspaper of an address of a political 
nature delivered at a public meeting. 

Where a married woman and her husband are 
Joint authors of a work the interest of such 
married woman therein shall be her separate 
property. 


The Press 


#T<HK iiEw-r’paper Press in theHUb-oontineiitis 
JL an essentiaiiy English institution and was 
introduced soon after the task of organising 
the administiatiou was seriously taken in hand by 
the English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Kegulathig Act creating the Govcrnor-Goneral- 
^}up and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost mmsumi by the life of a single news- 
paper, fke TimM, - which came Into existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
period of ’ ^ ‘ ■ ■ - - 


f British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
tliree years earlier. Bombay .followed Cal 
ciitta dosoly, and Madras did not lag much 
beidiid. Ill 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, ^ TMe Bomhmj followed next 

year by Thn Bimhmj Vourier, a paper now 
represimted by Times of India with 
wjiicii it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed tho British occupation of the island 
much later than was the ease In Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
mastwB after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
tliafc no Englishman should have thought of' 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
the actual advent 
of The Seraid, ' | 

FIRST NEWSPAPER 

The first newspaper was called Ths Bengal 
which Is better known from the name 
?ri » /otttidcr as Skkfi Gazette or Journal. 
Micky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fan|t was entirely i 
Hw own; as h© made his paper a medium of! 


... jross scandal, and he and his Journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky*s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
centaiy, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal uatleami which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Baity Newt with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
followed In as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Game, started in February 1784, under 
avowed patronage of Government, flourishes 
will as the official gazette of the West 
Bengal Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bidl in the Eastf a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this Journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1836. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
rigorous control. Government objected to 
bewB of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1790 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
whom everything was to be submitted before 
publieation, the penalty for offending againsi 
those rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued In force till the time of 
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ftl» Marqiiili of HastSogs who in 1818 abolishacl 
the censorship and sabsfclfcated naiider rules. 

This change proved beaeSclal fco fche statoi 
' of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied na.stings' place, he was de- 


usual rates. This was followed to 1,822 hi i 
purely Oujcrati paper in Bombay called tta 
Bombaif S^maehar which still exists, mi ihm 
was laid the foundation of the Indian languMe 
[ Press which at the present day la by far the 
largest part of the press In India, a!,imb»|ii| 
i nearly 800 papers. 


ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Glare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe, who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Benttock, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era In the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came Into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1881 changed its name 
to the Times of India* The Bombay Qazetie 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to 
the rise of press in Indian-owned English 
and language papers. The first newspaper in 
any Indian language was the Samaehaf 
Durban started by the famous Seramporc 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, a»ud it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed It to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 


From 1835 to the upheaval of 1857 the preis 
spread to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, 
and even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chledf 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
the Mutiny Its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed In lune 1857 on account of the iicense 


of a very few papers, and owing stiil more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 


might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 


On India passing to the British Crown to I858j; 
an era ofprosperlty an 1 progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise In the next generation, but the rise to ’ 
infiuence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journaiists like Eobert Knight, tiames 
Maclean and Harris Mookerji fiourished to 
this generation. The CieU and MU’daty Qmette 


was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first Issue being dated June 22na, 
1872. Prior to and In the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper In Northern India 
was the MofussUUe* originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the CieU MUUary QmeiU 
acquiredi and Incorporated the MofussUxte* 
and in 1870 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and th.s OmetU began 
to be published daily. 


Press Law 



Before 1886 all printing of books and paper certain number of prosecutions under those 
was subject to licence by the Governor* General sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of , 
in Council, and the licences were Issued or sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act the Newspaper (Inciterxient to Ofionces) Act .4 

XI of 1836 repealed the old Eegulatlons and was passed which dealt with papers inciting ^ 

merely required registration of the printer and to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
made a few minor requirements. That Act failed to have the desired efliect. 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and Indian Press Act. 1910. was a measure 

Begistratton of Bwks Act, and, except for an of wider Sef the *maiu object of which ' ‘ 
A^ct which was in ^ to ensure that the Indian press generally shoald 

Mutiny, there was no torther legislation directly ^ ^ ^ ^ j legitimate discussion, 

affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- _ * f . 

cular Press A<^ was passed. That Act was Repeal of Press Legl 8 touO!i-~'By the j. , 

repeated during the Viceroyalty of Lord Eipon autumn of 1917 the Government of India bad 
In 1882, From that date until 1907 Government begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the at least one section of the Press Act to which 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition great exception had been taken on account of 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after more - 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its than once consulting Local Governments, a ^ 
present form, which had been originally enacted Oommitteejaras appointed to February 1921 after 
. And >y Ibfilntrodnctlon Into the Penal a debate in the then Central Legislative 

of'AeetImi XHA 'and Into the Oilmtoal Assomblyitoexamtoethe Press and Begistrallon. ' | 
litoocdoxe Code nl 198* There were a of Books Aet, 1867, and the Indian f m '' I , 




iod report wiiti laodlflcatioas mm 
reqniwil In tb® ©xlstlag tew. That Oommittoe 

(1) The Press let skmU U repealed, 

* fK laoltemmte to Offences 

Icl staid l» repealed, 

»fi<i Begislmtloo of Boolcs Act 
ai*a th® Post Office lot sbouid i)e amended 
wheic necessary to meet tbe conclusion noted 

^ Should 

U iMcr bed on every Issue of a newspaper and 
Ela* ^itor Shouid be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
wprds criminal md civil responsibilities ; 
(b) any person registering under tlie Press and 
should be a major 
defined by the Indian Majority Act; (c) loLl 
Ooverainents should retain the power of con- 
ihf seditious leaflet, subject to 

Iht owner of the press or any other neraon 

^ protest tetoTa'^Surt 

of such document, in 
which em& the local Oovernnoteat orderina the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
rnmiorn character of the § 0011 x 06 ^ The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
“^ofe should be retained. CustomH 
empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 


to provide penalties for the infringement thereof, 
and to provide means of determining whether 
there has been such infringement ; (ff) To maintain 
a permanent secretariat in India which should 
watch over the interests of members and should 
permit of a constant interchange of information 
and views ; (h) To do all such other things as 
may be conducive or incidental to the attain- 
ment of the aforesaid objects. 

Editors* Coaference. — During 1940 a Con- . 
ference of Editors was called by Mr. K. Srini- 
vasan of The Eindxi to consider the Government 
of India's restrictions on the Press under the 
Defence of India Act in connection with the Con- 
gress satyagraha movement. The Conference 
was held at Delhi and formed itself into a body 
representing the Editors of Indian newspapers. 
Asa result of its representations the Government 
of India decided to withdraw the restrictions on 
the Press under the Defence of India Act and to 
set up in each province a Press Advisory Com- 
i mittee which Provincial Press Advisers should 
consult in connection with articles about which 
there was doubt. A Committee was also set up 
at Delhi to act in conjunction with the Chief 
Press Adviser. These Committees are intended 
TO act as a sort of liaison between the Press and 
Government .and are appointed with the sanc- 
tmn of both Government and the President of 
the Editors' Conference. 

The All-India UTewspaper Editors' Conference 


- — wtifum me meaning of 

potion Iji 54A of the I. P, 0, subject to review nn ! b,.C — Aauiuuxs V^umerence 

tti. part PC the local GoTOrament Xiw ° f a^segnently adopted a constitution with the 
by any persons interested In the courts -Manv objects (a) To preserve the 

ijersoa chaiknfflniy *ha I high traditions and standards of journalism 

( 0 ) To serve and safeguard the interests of the 

Prjflitfd itit lr«ArYa'Wj(^ -f-A 4 <Ka -..js- _ jt > 1 # . : 


^ High Court; (/) the 

io Section^ 12, 

13, H and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
te»ks Act should be reduced to six months : (a) 
the provisions of Section la of the Press Act 

ta S BoS Begtote- 

toiSVwrla?!*® "««’“W“*'tions 

S«ie y was formed. The SoSty's pSffl 
objects are as follows:— (a) To act as i r»S 
«*o Presi if Mia, B:^ma and 

bu i'^L- iJSesi^fSMaS^^^^ tt* ' 

action of legislatures, GovemmS. 

Couits, municipal and local bodies and associa- 
tions or organisations commercial or formed fnr 
any other purpose; (c) To eoUpct 
upon all topics having a practical interest for 
?!i eud to communicate the same to them * 
co-operation in all matters SS’ 
trig the common ■ interests of members • M To 
hold periodical conferences of its membLs to 

common interestn/TTo^mS rSes^to^^ver^n ! Snhi restraints to be' observed "hi 
the conduct of its members in speSfied mlttS” | to cSunaT^SS^'''^ 


y// ooivc «.uu aareguam me incerests 01 the 
Press in regard to the publication of news and fair 
comment, (e) To secure all facilities and privi- 
leges to the Press for the due discharge of its re- 
sponsibilities. (d) To represent the Press in 
India in its relations with the public and public 
institutions and particularly in its relations to 
Government to set up Committees who would 
act as liaison between the Government and the 
Press as a whole, (e) To establish and develop 
contacts with Association with similar objects in 
other countries. 

^ The Standing Committee of the Editors’ Con- 
ference which is representative of the editors 
or English and Indian language newspapers and 
I news-agencies keeps itself in touch with the 
! Government of India and its meetings are gen- 
erally attended by a spokesman of Government, 

The general outlines of the restraint to be 
observed by the editors are laid down by this 
Committee for the whole Dominion, 

Provincial Pres.s Advisory Committees func- 
tion in most of the provinces and a senior official 
If not the Minister in charge, of the Home 
! department keeps himself in close touch with 
/the proceedings of the Committee. Prom time 
to time procedure is laid down by these Com- 
mittees regarding restraints to be observed in 

nil Dll cat. 1 An nr fUuQonvl a,... h 
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©f frettiom to India. Th© CoBgreai gave 
iipreae command of llio organinatioi and 
ito .iBBiiabers to Mahatea Oandlii .who lanaclied 
inotlior campaign of chil disobedience— this 
linn? cm the ISRiie that Congressman .shonld 
liftvo the riglifc noa-vloleatly to preach against 
India’s war effort, 

Tlimiaanda of Congressmen answered the 
Htthiitma’a call, uttered anti-war slogans and 
courted jail. This civil disobedience campaign 
wai iKtt of the mass type, bat restricted 
to individuals carefully chosen by Mahatma 
OawdhI hinwelf. Even so, do»@ upon 25,000 
riipresimtailv® Congress leaders took part in the 
wuspaign. 

■■ Riittifarh,""‘'The' test iffeat event- in 
hifrtory of* the Congrcs* after the war started 
was the annual session at llamgarh la April 
. 194.0., M,aiila,iia Abul Kahiia ,Azad |),i‘e.sided. Onl; 
one wsolutioii was adopted by the 
session. It staled inter alia : 

*^Tbe Congress hereby declares again that 
nothing short of * oinplcte irKiependence can bi 
accepted by t!m people of India. Indian freedom 
eiisnot exist within the orbit of Imperiailsm and 
Dominion Status or any other status within the 
tegerlal stractuxe is wholly inapplicable to' 

*‘Tiie Congress la further of opinion that, 
while it will always be ready, as it ever has been, 
to make every effort to secure communal 
hariBony, no permanent solution is possible 
except through a Constituent Assembly, where 
the rights of ail recognised minorities will be 
fuiiy protected by agreement, as far as possible, 
-■between -tlie 'elected ' representatives of various 
mijority and minority groups, or by arbitration 
if agitemenfc Is not reached on any point. Any 
'alternative whl lack ^ teiaiifcy . 

The Congresa cannot admit the right of 
the rulers of Indian States or of foreign vested 
Interat* to come in the way of Indian freedom. 
Sovereignty la India must rest with the people, 
whether In the States or tho provinces, and all 
other ifltereats must be subordinated to theto 
vital Interests, The Congress ' holds that the 
difficulty raised In regard to the States is of 
British creation. , /' {For full text of the resolu- 
tion see past issues of 2Vie Indian Fear BoaF)* 

The weeks that followed the Eamgarh session 
of the Ooictress w«?rc occupied by intensive 
preparaiitju i{,r a tljrcci action movement; under 
the gnidance of Mahatma Gandhi, aide bvside 
with expressions of hope by the Aiahatma and 
oilier Cooffress leaders that such xr struggle 
iiiight be avoided. Mahatma Gandhi's notion of- 
prt'jiaraiioii " was as usual on the constructive 
P]*he, that Is, hand-spinning, removal of untou- 
chabihty and promotion of Hladu-Muslim 
unity. * 

As for communal unity, Afahatma Gandhi 
stoutly resisted the Musiim League demand 
for Pakistan but declared that, aithongh as a 
man of non-vioience, he could not resist the 
proposed partition with force, he could never be 
a wil hag party to the proposed vivisection of the 
countij. He mote ; “Aly whole soul rebels 
agamst the idea that Hinduism and Islam 
represent two antagouLstic cultures and doctrines. 
To assent to such a doctrine is/ for me denial 
01 wpd * # » 


POONA OFFER 

A few weeks later the war took a sudden 
turn for the worse. The invasion of the Low 
Countries, the capifeulat-ion of Belgium and the 
collapse of France produced in India a new 
feding in favour of Britain. There was clear 
evidence of a desire on the part of many 
Congress leaders actively to help in the war in 
Bpito of Mahatma Gandlii’s known convictions 
on the subject. 

By now the feeling had grown among Indians 
that the war had come closer to this country 
and that the diuiger of external aggression 
and internal disorder were not remote possibilities. 
This reaiisation caused a revolution in the 
minds of most Congressmen who did not 
adhere steadfastly to the Afahatma and his 
non-violence in any eventuality. The Congress 
Working Committee virtually abandoned him 
and offered to co-operate in the war effort 
provided a fully representative ISTationai Govern- 
ment was formed at the centre. Apart from 
the ideological separation from the Mahatma, 
this offer constituted a big Jump for the 
Congress— from non-participation in any war 
to active'^ielp in the prosecution of this war. 

The resolution said, among other things 

“The Working Committee are more than 
ever convinced that the acknowledgment by 
Great Britain of the eomplete independence of 
India is the only solution of the problems facing 
both India and Britain and are, therefore, of 
opinion that such an unequivociil declaration 
should be immediately made and that, as an 
immediate step in giving effect to it, a provisional 
National Government should be constituted at 
the Centre, which, though formed as a transitory 
measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature, and secure the closest 
co-operation of the responsible Governments in 
the provinces. 

**The Working Committee are of opinion 
that, unless the aforesaid declaration is made, 
and, a National Government accordingly formed 
at the Centre without delxiy, all efforts at 
organising the material and moral resources of 
the country for defence cxrimot in any sense 
be voluntary or as from a free country, and will, 
therefore, be inetfective. The Working 
Committee declare that if these measures are 
adoi>ted, it will enable the Congress to throw in 
its full weight in the efforts for the effective 
organisation of the defence of the country," 

Government .. Response.— Then. .... came the, 

famous statement by the Viceroy, known 
as the British Government’s August offer. 
(For full text see past issues of I'he Indian 
Fear Book.) It said iiUer alia: 

^Last October His Majesty’s Government 
again made it clear tliat Dominion Status was 
theh* objective for India. They added that they 
were ready to authorise the expansion of the 
Governor-General’s. Council to include a certain 
number of representatives of political parties, 
and they proposed the establishment of a 
Consultative Committee . . , 
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'** HIb Ma|festy*B Qoverameiil do not feol tbal 
iliisy .stioaM aay longBff' postpone the esipaaslon 
0! the Governor-Genemrs CotmcU, and the 
iftahllshment of a body which will more closely 
associate. Indian public opinion with the con- 
dact of the war by the Central Government. 

*'!Chey (His Majesty’s Government) have 
authorised me accordingly to invite a certain 
nnmber of representative Indiana to Join my 
Bseeentive Council, 

” They have authorised me further to establish 
a War Advisory Council, which would meet at 
regular intervals and which would contain 
representatives of the Indian States and of other 
interests in the national life of India as a 
whole .... 

** With regard to the machinery for building, 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
a new constitutional scheme when the time 
comes, there has been very strong insistence 
that the framing of that scheme should be 
primarily the responsibility of Indiana them- 
selves , . , 

V It is clear that a moment when the Common- 
wealth is engaged in a struggle for existence Js 
not one in which fundamental constitution 
issues can be decisively resolved. 

**But His Majesty’s Government anthoilie 
me to declare that they will most readily assent 
to the setting up, after the conclusion of the war, 
with the least possible delay, of a body repre- 
sentative of the principal elements in India’s 
national life In order to devise the framework 
of the new Constitution, and they will lend every 
aid in their power to hasten decision on all 
relevant matters to the utmost degree." 

The Congress, however, rejected the Viceroy's 
offer as being wholly opposed not only to the 
principle of democracy, acclaimed by the British 
Government in their war aims, but also to the 
best interests of India. 

In order to meet the League objections to 
the Congress idea of a National Government 
Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar made what has come 
to be known as a " sporting offer". He said: ; 
" In answer to Mr. Amery’s difficulty as to the j 
minorities, I may make a sporting offer that if ! 
His Majesty’s Government agree to a Provisional j 
National Government being formed at once, 1 j 
will undertake to persuade my colleagues In the | 
Congress to agree to the Muslim League being i 
invited to nominate the Prime Minister and to i 
let him form a National Government as he would j 
consider best. If there is sincerity in the 
difficulty felt by His Majesty's Government it 
should be met by what I offer." Nothing^ how- 
ever, came out of this " sporting offer." 

cm 0]BOBEDIENCE 

When this ’‘last gesture" was ignored, the 
Congress returned to Mahatma Gandhi and his 

S ramme. This was the outcome of the dell- 
tldaa of the All-India Congress Committee 
held In Bombay in the middle of September 
The A.10.C, passed a resolution con- 
g the August resolution of the Working 

idle Viceroy’s . offer, and 

t .'over-' th«' 

Mm. ‘ 



About a tortnig^t aflw Ihli. Mahatma GtiA! 
unfolded h!s plan of todlvidual cWI iftwh^liaiee 
restricted to a limited number 6i iatyagmljiii, ' 

He chose as his first satyagrahl Mr. Vlaobi 
Bhave who had been doing village uplifi 
work. The satyapaha for the time being w$m 
to be confined to Mr. Bhave. Aocorlingl? 
Mr. Vinoba Bhave set out on a inwrch&g 
tour fi*om village to village preaching non- 
participation in war on grounds of non-violenee. 
Ho enjoyed freedom for a couple of days but 
was arrested on the third day and sentenced to 
imprisonment for doing an act prejudicial under 
the Defence of India Ordinance. 

It soon became known that Pandit lawaharlal 
Nehru was to be the second satyagrahi but 
before he could formally defy the law he was 
arrested in respect of certain speeches made by 
him weeks earlier, and sentenced to four years' 
imprisonment. 

Then followed a series of arrests of persons 
chosen by the Mahatma, They included most 
of the members of the Congress Working 
Committee, most of the Premiers and Ministers 
of the former Congress Governments and a large 
number of members of the Central Legislature 
and other prominent Congressuien all over the 
country. 

The general feeling of political inaction 
engendered by the satyagralia movement, the 
restlessness of the public at the absence of any 
gesture from the Government, the conviction 
that the country’s war effort was being adversely 
affected, ever so slightly, by the continuance of 
leaders in prison, and the insistent demands of 
non-Congress leaders led the Government to 
release the prisoners towards the end of 1941. 
The Government of India announced that " con- 
fident in the determination of all responsible 
opinion in India to support the war effort until 
victory is secured, have reached the conclusion 
that those civil disobedience prisoners whose 
offences have been formal or symbolic in charac- 
ter can be set free." Accordingly the bulk of 
satyagrahi prisoners were releaBod. 

Co-operation Offered.— Prom the sta.tements; ■ 
issued by the Congress President, Pandit 
Nehru and others soon after their release 
it became apparent that once again they 
favoured active participation in the armed 
defence of India and the prosecution of 
the war to victory if Indians were given 
complete control of aflfairs and if steps were 
taken to lay the foundations of Indian freedom. 
There was, however, no inclination to shelve 
the Indian political issue during the war, and 
the declaration was made by more than one 
leader that India would participate " only 
as a free nation and not as slaves." 

The Congress Working Committee met at 
BardoU and made an important change 
in Congress policy. Civil disobedience was 
suspended and the door was left open for 
negotiations with the British Government 
fipr a political settlement. 

A resolution was passed reiterating their 
attitude towards the war as set forth in their 
statement issued on September 14, 19E9, wherein 
they condemned the Na»i and Fascist aggression 
and expressed their willingness to help the cause 
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of fr©«lo« and democracy, provided the objee- 
live# of the war were clearly stated aad acted 
apoa ioaofai m was powlWe at present. If 
frwdom and democracy were those objectives, 
then they nmst neceoarily inclEde the ending of 
Imperialism and the recognition of ttm independ- 
ence of India. 

Another rewIntioE relieved Mahatma Gandhi of 
the responsibility iaici ujewk him by the A.-I.C.O. 
in September 1940, while reiterating that the 
policy of non-violence adopted under his 
giildanoo for the attainment of ‘swaraj,* and 
which had proved so successful in leading to 
mass awakening and otherwise would be 
adhered to by the Congress. (For details sec 
past issues of the Indian Ftar Book,) 

'Ja^ian's entry into the war and her early gains 
in Malaya, the Ketheriands, East Indies and 
Burma impelled the British authorities to con- 
sider whether the time had not arrived for set- 
tling the political problems in India if only to 
promote unity of purpose and co-ordinated en- 
deavour In tliis country in order effectively to 
meet . Japanese invasion of India. It is also 
widely nelieved that Bussia, China and the 
United States of America brought their influence 
to bear upon the British authorities in 
thte^behalf. 

CRIFPS’ OFFER ' , 

Shortly thereafter the Prime Minister made 
a statement in Fariiament announcing that 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the Socialist leader who 
had recently returned to England from his 
diplomatic successes at Moscow and had been 
made the Lord Privy Seal in a reconstituted War 
Cabinet, would go to India immediately on a 
special mission. Mr. Churchill («ee past year’s 
issues) said ;—>• 

**The War Cabinet have agreed unitedly 
upon conciusiona for the present and future 
action, which, If accepted by India as a whole, 
would avoid aitematlve dangers, either that the 
resistance of a powerful minority might Impose 
an indefinite veto upon the wishes of the majority 
or that a majority decision might be taken which 
would be resisted to a point destructive of inter- 
nal harmony and fatal to the setting up of a new 
constitution.’'' .. . ■’ ■ 

Sir Stafford Cripps flew to India in a 
few days and held consultations with 
representatives of the Congress, the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasabiia, the Princess* 
Chamber, and a number of other political and 
sectional organisations. Here is the text of the 
offer which he brought to India in the name of 
the British Cabinet : 

"His Majesty's Government, having consi- 
dered the anxieties expressed in this country and 
in India as to the fulfilment of promises made in 
regard to the future of India, have decided to lay 
down in precise and clear terms the steps which 
they propose shall be taken for the earliest pos- 
sible realisation of self-government in India. 
The object is the creation of a new Indian Union 
wMch ahali constitute a Dominion associated 
with the United Kingdom and other Dominions 
by a common allegiance to the Grown but equal 
to them In every respect, in no way subordinate 
in any aepeol'of its dommtlci nr external affalii,. 


"His Majesty's Government, therefore, make 
the following Declaration : — 

** (a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities 
steps shall be taken to set up in India in manner 
described hereafter an elected body charged 
with the task of framing .a new Constitution for 
India. 

**(b) Provision shall be made, as set out 
below, for participation of Indian States in the 
Constitution-making body. 

* * (c) His" Majesty’s Government undertake to 
accept and implement forth^vith the Constitution 
so framed subject only to : — 

"(t) The right of any Province of British India 
that is not prepared to accept the new Constitu- 
tion to retain its present constitutional position, 
provision being made for its subsequent acces- 
sion if It so decides. 

" With such non-acceding Provinces, should 
they so desire. His Majesty's Government will 
be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution 
giving them the same full status as the Indian 
Union and arrived at by a procedure analogous 
to that here laid down, 

** (it) The signing of a Treaty which shall be 
negotiated between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Constitution-making body. This 
Treaty will cover all necessary matters arising 
out of the complete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian hands ; it will make pro- 
vision, in accordance with undertakings given 
' by His Majesty’s Government, for the protection 
of racial and religious minorities ; but will not 
impose any restriction on the power of the 
Indian Union to decide in future its relationship 
to other Member States of the British 
Commonwealth. 

** Whether or not an Indian State elects to 
adhere to the Constitution it will be necessary to 
negotiate a revision of its Treaty arrangements 
so far as this may be required in the new situation. 

Responsible Government.— (d) The Consti- 
tution-making body shall be composed as follows 
unless the leaders of Indian opinion In the 
principal communities agree upon some other 
form before the end of hostilities 

♦‘Immediately upon the result being known of 
Provincial Elections which will be necessary at 
the end of hostilities, the entire membership of 
the Lower Houses of Provincial Legislatures shall 
as a single electoral college proceed to the elec- 
tion of the Constitution-making body by the 
system of proportional representation. This 
new body shall be in number about 1/lOth of the 
number of the electoral college, 

" Indian States shall be invited to appoint re- 
presentatives In the same proportion to their 
total population as in the case of representatives 
of British India as a whole and with the same 
powers as British Indian members. 

"(e) During the critical period which now 
faces India and until the new Constitution can be 
framed His Majesty's Government must inevit- 
ably bear the responsibility for, and retain the 
control and direction of, the defence of India as 
part of their world war effort, but the task of 
organising to the full the xnilii^iy nmiiUi and 
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resoiKceLi of India must be the responsl- 
bllliy ol ilh’* (.Itwernmcist of India wiOi the co» 
operalloa of the peopkis of India. Hia Majesty’s 
Oo?f;rnrrt'iit desire and invite the Immediate and 
efleetive p.i,rth'lpaikm of the leaders of the prin- 
cipal fi‘3choris oC tlie Indian people in tlic counsels 
of their country, of the Commonwealth and of 
the united nations. Thus they will be enabled 
to give their active and constructive help In the 
discharge of a task which is vital and essential 
for the future freedom of India.” 

In announcing the scheme. Sir Stafford made 
It clear that it was only a proposal submitted to 
the leaders of ludian opinion by the ^ya^ Cabinet 
and that its publication was not the publication 
of a declaration by His Majesty's Government 
but only a ileelarntion which they wmiitd bo pre- 
pared to make if it met with sufficiently general 
and favourable acceptance from the various sec- 
tions of Indian people. 

After protracted negotiations, In which 
representatives of the principal Indian organi- 
sations met, in addition to Sir Stafford, the 
Comraander-in-Chief and Col. Louis Johnson, 
the personal representative in India of 
President Eoosevelt, the Congress rejected the 
scheme. The Hindu Mahasabha had already 
rejected it (see chapter on Hindu Mahasabha) 
and the Muslim League followed suit (see chapter 
on Muslim League), while other organisations 
expressed disapproval in more or less strong 
language (see chapter on the Indian National 
Liberal Federation). 

CONGRESS OBJECTIONS 

The Congress Working Committee, which held 
what w’-as perhaps the longest session in its 
history, passed a resolution of which the follow'* 
ing is a summary : — 

'"'Tho British \Yar Cabinet^s new proposals 
relate principally to the future upon the cessation 
of hostilities. 

** The Committee, while recognising that self- 
determination for the people of India is accepted 
in principle in that uncertain future, regret that 
this is fettered and circumscribed. . , Even 
the constitution-making body is so constituted 
that the people’s right to self-determination 
is vitiated by the introduction of non-representa- 
tive elements. . . 

** The complete Ignoring of the ninety millions 
©f the people of the Indian States and their treat- 
ment as commodities at the disposal of their 
rulers is a negation of both democracy and self- 
determination. . . 

“ The acceptance beforehand of the novel prin- 
ciple of non-accession for a province is also a 
severe blow to the conception of Indian unity and 
an apple of discord likely to generate growing 
■ trouble in the provinces, which may well 
'.lead to further difficulties in the way of the 

B idlan States merging themselves in the Indian 

01$ 

' ferthdess the Committee cannot think 
I of compelling the people in any territo- 
'' Ain" in au' Indian tTnion against 

ym, •'*'.* The' 

btevtoeviklNr Inyolvee 
'< maW"' which 

if ^ ‘ ^ 



result in fresh problems being created and com- 
pulsion being exercised on other substenfclal 
groups within that area. Each terriiorla! wtli 
should have the fullest pMsihlo autonomy 
within the Union, consisteniiy with a strong 
national state. The proposal now made oh 
the part of the British War Cabinet encourages 
and will lead to attempts at separation at iht 
very iuceptiou of a union and thus create 
friction just when the utmost co-opf^lion and 
goodwill are most needed. , . 

Freedom Now. Any proposal concerning 
the future of India must demand attention ami 
scrutiny, but in today's grave crisis, it is the 
present that counts, and even proposals for 
the future are important in so far as they affect 
the present. . . For this present the British 
\Yar Cabinet's proposals arc vague and altogether 
incomplete, and it would appear that no' vital 
changes in the present structure are contem- 
plated. 

” It has been mad© clear that the defence of 
India will in any event remain under British 
control . , . The Committee would repeat 
that an essential and fundamental prerequisite 
for the assumption of responsibility by the 
Indian people in the present is their realisation 
as a .fact that they are free and are in. charge 
of maintaining and defending their freedom, . . . 
It is manifest that the present Oovernmeni 
of India, as well as its provincial agencies ar® 
lacking In competence, and are incapable of 
shouldering the burden of India's defence. It Is 
only the people of India through their popular 
representatives who may shoulder this burden 
wortliily. But that can only be done by present 
freedom, and ful! responsibility being cast upon 
them. 

” The Committee, therefore, h unalde to ac- 
cept the proposals put forward on behalf of the 
BritisJi War Cabinet.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps then announced idiat the 
draft declanttioE of the Brltisli Government had 
been withdrawn and that the position reverted 
to what it was before ho came out to India, 
" though not quite perhaps to that position,” 

League Bemaad Rejectedi.'— In spite,,, of th©' 
failure of the effort of Sir Stafford Ciipps and 
the bitter tone of. the final remarks in the 
controversy, responsible Indian leaders reiterat- 
ed their determination to defend the country 
agaii^t aggression. 

Just at this time, on the eve of the meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee, called at 
Allahabad at the end of April 1942, the Madras 
Congress Legislature Party, under the guidance 
of Mr. Rajagopalachari, passed a resolution 
recommending to the A.-I.C.C. to ” acknowledge 
the Muslim League's claim for separation should 
the same he persisted in when the time comes 
for framipg the future constitution of India ” 
and to ” invite the Muslim League for consul- 
tation for the purpose of arriving at an agree- 
ment and securing the installation of a National 
Government to meet the present emergency.” 

The meeting also passed a resolution voicing 
'* .the general feeling in this part of the country 
that there should be at this critical juncture a 
popular GIbtemineBt'tB thi$ province doing iti 
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atinoil fe® stoiiM til® requisite conditions for tb® 
popli to play feheir part* The party is of the 
opinion further that to facilitate united and enec- 
tl?e action tn this regard by sneii a popitjar 
Oofcrnment, the Muslim League should be m- 
vlfctd to participate In it.'* 

tfte parly requested the A. -I. C, C. to permit 
It to tafee steps to this end, notwithstanding 
the general AlMadb policy followed by the 
i;ongreas. 

These resniuf ions met with a storm of protest 
from CongreHS leaders outside Madras, but were 
welcomed i>y some moderate leaders and by 
Mttilim League drelea. 

The Mailras Molntion acfenowledging the 
Muslim League's claim to separation came up 
for consideration before a meeting of the d.-I.C.C. 
&% Allahabad in Apr!! 1042, but was defeated 
by 120 votes against 15, while a counter-resolu- 
tioa, moved l^y Pandit Jagat Narain, opposing 
any proposal to dlsiategrato India, wm carried ; 
by 02 Tottw to I'A 1 

When the bold line suggested by him proved ' 
'inacceptab!® to ■ the bulk of. Congresamen i 
iCr, .Bajagopalachari had to resign his member- ; 
ship of the Congres Working Committee and , 
Ms leaderaMp of the IMAdras Legislature Congress 
' party* ■■■ ■■ ■ ■■ , ■■ | 

QUIT INDIAN' ; 

The weeks that followed the Allahabad meet- ] 
Ing of the All-India Congress Committee witness- : 
ed Mahatma Uandhi's advocating In his weekly ] 
organ, Barijan, policies outlined in the resolu- ! 
fcions adopted at Allahabad and resisting | 
Mr. Itajagopaiaehari’s proposal to settle 
with the Muslim League on the basis of dividing | 
India. The South Indian leader, for -his part, 
carried on a raging and tearing campaign in 
favotjr of making pence with Qnaid-e-Amm 
Jinnah and thereby facilitating the establish- 
ment of a National Government, which, he 
affirmed, was essential not only for the well- 
being of India but also for the object of effec- 
tively defending the country against Japanese 
ftggrcBsion, 

It became apparent from Mahatma Gandhi's 
writings and utterances that he was growing 
more and more restless and bitter towards 1 
Britain for the latter’s refusal to concede the' 
Congress demand. Towards tlie end of April' 
the Malmtnia conceived an idea which later. 
crystani8e<l into wdmt has come to be known | 
m the ** Quit India ” demand. Ho urged the ' 
wlthdraw'ai of tlie Briiisii from India not only 
in India's interest but also for the sake of 
Britain.' He wrote in Burijlim : I see mo 
Indhin freedom peeping through ail this prepara-^ 
lion for the so-called defence of India, It Is a 
preparation pure and simple for the defence 
of the British Empire.'’ Later he said : 

Hitherto the rulers have said, * we would 
gladly retire if we know to whom we should 
hand over the reins*. My answer now is, 

* leave India to God ; if that Is tod much, then 1 
leave her to anarchy *.** 

As time rolled on Maliatina Gandhi appeared 
to abandon the policy of noa-embarrassraent to 
ifair ejort In India# He also hinted I 


that his views on the moral basis of Britain's 
war had undergone a change. Xn an interview 
to the press in Bombay in the middle of May 
he stated : *' I used to say that my moral 
support w'as entirely vith Great Britain. I am 
very sorry to have to confess today that my 
mind refuses to give that moral support." 
He added. “ Tins ordered, disciplined anarchy 
of British rule should go, and if there is 
complete lawlessness in India as a result, I 
would risk it, for I believe that 22 years of 
continuous effort at educating India along 
the lines of non-violence will, not have gone 
in vain and people will evolve real popular 
order out of chaos." 

Not Frojapanese: — The Mahatma took 
earc to avoid giving the impression that 
his demand for the withdrawal of Britain was 
the outcome of pro-Japanese sentiment. He 
wrote : "Of course, the people must not, ‘on 
any account lean on the Japanese to 
get rid of the British power. That were a remedy 
w’orse than the disease. But in this struggle 
every risk has to be run in order to cure our- 
selves of the biggest disease, a disease which 
has sapped onr manhood and almost made us 
feel as if wo must for ever be slaves 
... I am more interested than the British 
in keeping the Japanese out. For Britain's 
defeat in Indian waters may mean only the 
loss of India, but if Japan wins, India loses 
everything. . . 

My proposal is one-sided, i.e., for the British 
Government to act upon, wholly irrespective 
of what Indians would do or would not do. 
I have even assumed temporary chaos on their 
withdrawal, , . 

^ "Assuming that the national Government. 
IS formed and it answers my expectations. 
Its first act would be to enter into a treaty 
with the United Nations for defensive opera- 
tions against aggressive powers, it being common 
cause that India will haye nothing to do with 
any of the Fascist powers and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations. , . 

"It should be understood that the 
Indian army has been disbanded with the 
withdrawal of British power. Again if I have 
any say in the councils of the national Govern^ 
ment, all its power, prestige and resources would 
be used towards bringing about world peace. 
But of course after the formation of the national 
Go’ternment my voice may be a voice in the 
wildernesB and nationalist India may ’go war- 
mad." 

Answering the criticism that tlie withdrawal 
Britain might lead to Japanese occupation 
of India, Mahatma Gandhi wrote : "Abrupt with- 
drawal of the Allied troops might result in 
Japan's occupation of India and China's sure 
fall. I had not the remotest idea of any such 
catastrophe resulting from my action. There- 
fore I feel that if in spite of the acceptance of 

Ptoposal, it is deemed necessary by the 
Allies to remain in India to prevent Japanese 
occupation, they should do so, subject to such 
conditions as may be prescribed by the national 
gov ernment that may be set up after the British 
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mpHcatjoni! ol hia pro- ol the world and In the tolali and 

rote early in July:— wMoli aecompaiy It This Is only poiilMl If 
ree of &!i financial obliga- f©©Is. tha glow of tyfMflWi. ■ 

L' 1 .^ n « 4 «» ** . 4 Conposs fepresealAllTss htv« IrM 

la to Groat Britain stops their ntmost to bring aboat a sototlon ol th# 
» coiniannai tangl#. Bat this hai . hmu iitti#': 

eases except what the toapossible hy the presence of the Foreign power 
>vemment Imposes or whose long record has been to jpnrwe relent* 
IcBsly the policy of divide and rule* . . On the 
nf «n *.11 Withdrawal of British Buie In India* reiponsibl© 

^ 4 ? ood womon of the country wUl come to* 
fi+ ® f tallest gether to form a Provisional Government. . , Ee- 

ilfted at once ; presentatives of Free India and repwentatives 

begins a new chapter in of Great Britain will confer together for the 
life, as I shall hope will adjustment of future relations and for the 
unes of the war witn non- co-operation of the two countries as allies In 
3r predominant sanction. common taalr of meeting aggression. . , 

n proposal for the withdrawal of 

aon-co-operatlott and the British Ilulo from India, the Congress has no 
desire whatsoever to embarrass Great Britain 
come to pass,** ha cx>n- Allied Powers in their ^immaU^n 

[ad. It Is worth fighting “ war. . , The Congress Is, therefore, 
all that the nation has.*^ agrmble to the stationing of the armed forces 
of the Allies In India, should they so desire, In 
.. Japanese or other 


order to ward off 

aggresalohj,, and to protect and help China* 

The proposal of withdrawal of the British 
Power from India was never intended to mean 
the physical withdrawal of all Britishers from 
India* » , 

" The Congress realises that there may be risks 
Involved In such a course. Such risks, however, 
have to be faced by any country in order to 
achieve freedom and, more especially at the 
present critical juncture, in order to save the 
country and the larger cause of freedom the 
world over from far greater risks and perils, 

** While, therefore, the Congress la impatient 


DEMAND FOR WITHDRAWAL 


With the country thus prepared, the Working 


to achieve the national purpose, it wishes to 
take no hasty step and would like to avoid, in 
so far as is possible, any course of action that 
might embarrass the Baited Nations. , , 


might embarrass 

Should, however, this appeal fall, the Congress 
ot view without the gravest apprehension 
continuation of the present state of 
The Congresa will then be reluc* 
■""”■■'1 to utiilse all ill© 'inoh-' 


the 

affairs, , . 
tantly compelled 
violent strength i1 
1920... Such a 
inevitably be 
Gandhiji. * * ** 

•‘OPEN REBELIiOH” 

Commenting on the resolution, Maliatma 
Gandhi said ; ** it will be a mass movement of 
a strictly non-violent character. It will Include 
all that a mass movement can Include* I do 
not want rioting as a direct result. , . My 


the leadership of 


into jail, it is difficult to say what I 
may do. But I can fast, as I have fasted 
before now, though I should try to avoid 
such an extreme step so far as possible/' Dis* 
cussing the possibility of negotiations, he said : 
“ There is no room left for negotiations la the 
proposal for withdrawal. Either they recognise 
indeimdence or they don*l. After that recogni- 
tion many tbinp can fdlov. After # |l H 
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IJI ffbttHil Qf III® eteig® ttel tills projedei 
■ ^ " iwftwifflial msJxiBCsIfei irillj » ifew to Wptiig^ 
Utes Maiialias wiote io Ike k»l wwl: o£ 

. 1?<s B¥«ry Japaaese,” 

la wWck tie told lie deeply grieved tko aa- 
pmmM ftltock sgaiost Ctiiaa aod Ike ** mercl- 
l&M devaatsIlQti of tkat great aad aacieat land. 
We »w ia the miqm positioa of JhaTing to 
tt»|8t to Imperialism that we detest no less than 
jott« and ^Kaaism. Oar resistance to it does' 
Mt mean harm to the British people. We 
seek to convert them. Ours is an unarmed 
revolt against British rule. . , 

** Our movement demanding the withdrawal 
of the British Power from India should in no 

S he misunderstood. In fact, If we are to 
ve your reported anxiety for the iadepend' 
enoe of India, a recognition of that independ- 
ence hy Britain, should leave you no excuse 
for any attack on India. Moreover the reported 
profession sorts iil with your ruthless aggression 
Against China. 

In the period between the adoption by the 
Working Committee of its July resolution and 
the mating of the A.-I.ao. in August Mahatma 
CJandhi indicated that he was prepared to meet 
Ihe Viceroy and discuss his demand with him 
and that he would call off the movement if he 
were convinced by anyone that in the midst of 
war the British Government could not declare 
India free without jeopardising the war effort. 
He intended to handle the movement gently, but 
he would not hesitate to go to the extreme 
limit if he found that no impression was pro- 
ducecl on the British Government or the Allied 
''■■■ Powers.:. 

A Warning,— Publication of the Worldni 
Committee’s July resolution aroused much 
hostile comment abroad In reply to which 
the Mahatma wrote : The Justice of the 

demand for the ending of British Power 
has never been questioned ; the moment 
chosen for enforcing it is the target 
of attack. It is clear as crystal in the Working 
tomittee resolution why this moment is 
Chosen. . We know, that If India does not 
becorne free now, the hidden discontent will 
mi wt forth into a welcome to the Japanese, 

,, should they effect a landing. . • 


> Thimighoii& this c>»trweivy» PAiudit Ja 
M Heturi steadfastly mdvoealed tet 
should he said w done which would rendw India 
vulnerable to Japanese attack. According to 
Pandit Nehru, the fimdamontal way to look 
at ft is how ultimately to increase the strength 
of the Indian people to meet invasion. 
If I am convinced that I might weaken 
India I will not take that step 

Por a time, there seemed to be some difference 
of opinion among the front rank Congress leaders 
on the wisdom of launching a political movement 
when the enemy was at the country's gates; 
but eventually unanimity was reached and a 
resolution was passed (see above) declaring 
that the withdrawal of British from India was 
necessary both for Indian independence and for 
effective resistance to the Axis and that if 
the British refuse to yield, the Congress had no 
alternative but to launch a campaign of civil 
disobedience. 

AUGUST RESOLUTION 


ruler? M 

^ f- Withdrawal ?' 

ihni questmn. Here is what Maulana 

hM^ Congress President, 

lias said. The Congress always stands 
sympathy towards democratic coun- 
S??'- never desires to embarrai 

Britain and her war effort, and, thirdly it stands 
for opposition to the Japanese aggression ' 
The Congress President added that he ‘ had no^ 
objection to Britain handing over power to the 
Beague or any other party provided 
it was real Independence. , , ' " 


to>m Indo-Bntish relationship Mahatma: 
! important change in his 

policy n the summer of 1942 when fie gave up 
ms old belief that internal unity must precede 
pohticai emancipation and declared instead that 


On the eve of the meeting of the A.*I,0,C. in 
Bombay, the Working Committee of the 
Congress met and drafted the following 
resolution for submission to the A.-I.C.O. 

** The^AII-India Congress Committee has given 
the most careful consideration to the reference 
made to It by the Working Committee in their 
resolution dated July 14, 1942, and to subsequent 
including the development of the war 
situation, the utterances of responsible spokes- 
men of the British Government, and the com- 
ments and criticisms made in India and abroad, 
me Committee approves of and endorses that 
resolution and Is of opinion that events subse- 
quent to It have given it further justification, 

immediate 

ending of British rule in India is an urgent 
necessity ♦ . , 

'* The Committee has viewed with dismay the 
situation on the Biissian 
conveys to the Russian 
and Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their 
heroism in defence of their freedom. This 
increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those 
who strive for freedom and who sympathise with 
the victlim of aggression, to examine the founda- 
Mpns of the policy so far pursued by the Allied 
' had led to repeated and disastrous 

adhering to such aims and 
methods that failure can be con- 
past experience has shown 
hotit ^ ^ inherent in them. These policies 

based not on freedom so miich as^on the 
subject and colonial countries, and 
method^?l'^^^^^“ imperialist tradition and 


, CoiMtjtueijt Assexnhlsi'. — ** The peril of todav 
independence of India 
andtheenmng 01 British domination .. Tilt 
toe repeats with all emphasis 

^^^® Withdrawal of the 

® Provisional Govern- 
S I«dia will become 

„ an any qj the United Nations, sharinc wlto 

1 tribul«& of the jS 

lenteniriaB of the etmggle for freedom, xhe 
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)?raeis!'3i:?')l GQTcrrirtKuifc co.r aitly b« faritiad hy 
tlio iNj-opcratioii <?C tlao pmirt-ipal. parties and 
groups la rlw c^nirdry. , Tfee l^rov^sior.al Gov- 
ern raenti will evolve a scheme fer a CoBStifcuent 
Asisenxbiy wiiich wiil i)rcpare a eonsiilutlon for 
the Gov^.'riimerit of India acceptable to ail s^ic• 
tions of the people. Tiiis constitution, according 
to the Congress view, should he a federal one, 
with the largest raeasiire of autonomy lot the 
federating units, and -with the residuary powers 
vesting in these units. 

** The froedom of India must be the symbol of 
and preiiide to tlus freedom of all other Asiatic 
nations under foreign domination , . , 

** ’While the A.-I.C.G. must primarily he con- 
cerned with the independence and defence of 
India in this hour of danger, the Committee is of 
opinion that the fiitux-e peace, security and 
ordered progress of the world demand a World 
federation oilree nations, and -on no other basis 
can tlie problems of the modern world be solved 
... An independent India would gladly join such 
a World Moderation and co-operate on an equal 
ba>sla with other countries in the solution of 
International problems , , , The Committee 
regretfully realises, however, that despite the 
tragic and overudieiming lessons of the war and 
the perils that overhang the world, the Govern- 
ments of few countries arc yet prepared to 
take this inevitable step towards World 
Federation . . , 

The Coming Struggle. — "^Tlie A.-I.C.C. would 
yet again, at this last moment. In the interest 
ofworid freedom, renew this appeal to Ihdtain 
and the United Dfations. But the Committee 
feels that it is no longer justified in holding 
tiie nation back from endeavouring to assert 
its will against an imperialist and authoritarian 
Government . . . The Committee resolves, 
therefore, to sanction for the vindication of In- 
dia’s inalienable right to freedom and independ- 
ence, the starting of a mass struggle on non- 
violent lines on the wiciest possible scale, so 
that the country might utilise all the non-violent 
strength it has gathered during the last twenty- 
two years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle 
must inevitably bo under the leadership of 
Gandhiji . . . 

’’The Committee appeals to the people of 
India to face tlie dangers and hardships that will 
fall to thoir lot with courage and cndiuanco, and 
to hold together under the leadership of Gandid- 
jl, and carry out ids instructions as disciplined 
soldiers of Indian freedom. They must remember 
that non-violence is the basis of this movement. 
A time may come when it may not be possible 
to issue instructions or for instructions to reach 
our people, and when no Congress Committees 
can function. When this happens, every man 
and woman, who is participating in this move- 
ment must function for himself or herself within 
the four corners of the general instructions 
IbbuqcL 

’’Lastly, while the A.-I.C.C, has stated its 
own view of the future governance under free 
India, the A.*'I.0.C, wishes to make it quite 
clear to all concerned tlmfc by embarking on mass 
, : struggle it has no intention of gaining power for 
the Congress. The power, when it comes, wiU 

"iwdhg to iai't^whole people of India'’’- 

) , ^ ^ . ‘ 


Tho A,-I,C.C. mtif. Ill IknidMy on the Tth 
AuMuefc in a tt£i« JitituMiptere. MmUm ’Abii 
Kalara A«i,d, oiwuIor l,he proceed liigi, tefiited 
the suggestion that' once India was givett free- 
dom ‘she would ally herHclf with dapaa. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who followed the Frcsldenl, 
maintained tliut he had no hatred for the Britii£ 
” In fact,” he remarkc.d, ” I mu the greatesi 
friend of theirs now, m they are In imuhlc, 
I have always believed that they would never 
lose.” 

Six amendments were moved, three of which 
stressed the need for a communal settieinent 
as a condition precedent to the starting of any 
mass movezneiit. After Pandit Jawahruial 
iN'eliru, tile mover of the reHolutlon, had replied 
to the debate, the I’l'esident, Maulana Ahui 
Kalarn Axatl, appealed to the movers of the 
amendments to withdraw them and save time- 
Timm amendments wore then withdrawn, and 
the remaining tiuey were rejected. The rcjsoiu- 
tion was carried, 13 members voting against it. 
Tiie total number of members present wm nearly 
210. 

Do ojr Die.— On the declaration of the reiUdfc 
of tiie resolution, Mahatma Gandhi hjioRc for 
nearly 70 minutes in Hindi and for 20 niinutcs 
in English. 

He observed that he had no objection 
to the transfer of power to Muahnis. Tiie 
Muslims would then have a body to administer 
the aifuira of the country. Tiiat body would 
flomnuind the aliegiance not only of Muslims 
but of iiindua and other oommunitics as well. 

Continuing the Mahatma said that he would 
write to the Viceroy intimating to iiim tim con- 
tents of the resolution and the implications 
thereof, it would not be very long before the 
Viceroy’s reaction was hnown. Meanwhiie ho 
would advise the luemhera and tiirough them 
otiicr Indians to ieci that very day tiiat they had 
shaken off the. bonds of slavery and that they 
were free men and women. 

In his English speech, Mahatma Gandhi 
remarked that ho had the privilege of I'rlendsiup 
and trust of many of hm friends in India and 
abroad. Some of them douided his wisdom and 
even hia honesty, ilia wisdom was not such a trea- 
sure, but honesty was a precious treasme to him. 
Ho claimed fricmlship between the present 
Viceroy and himself. Jlo wanted Engliahmea 
and the United Katious to cxamlnf3 their iioarts 
and search their hearts. What crime, ho asked, 
had tho Congress Committee committed in 
demanding independence ? 

The Mahatma concluded : ” Every man is free 
to go to tlie fuliest length under akimsa (non- 
violence), by complete deadlock, strikes and 
other non-violent means. Satyagrahis shouid 
go out to die and not to live. It is only when 
individuals go out to seek and face death that 
the nation will survive. Karenge ya 31arenge 
(We shaii do or die).” 

It was reported that on the eve of the 
A.-l,C.O. meeting and during this session 
vigorous efforts ivere made by Congress 
leaders to contact Quaid * o - Azam Jixmah with 
a view to arriving at an agreement with the 
Muslim League. ^ 
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Just M trtw C4iriijrr4»kS wm e*ger to amve a& a 
Pi-ttlt'isinjii wiili tlw Hiislim Imum, ilmilails' 
41 WAS ofi'vwiia that tite Congress would 
tiaw afictpteci aoy genuine gesture from toe 
ihwtmmmi mid dsoerfully submit to negotla- 
ttons In respect of details. The view was 
widely lieW at the time that Hubeequent events 
would have taken a dilferwit course if a week 
or fortnight bad been allowed to elapse after the 
adoption of the A,4.C.C. resolution, ■** WO 
stolid to ioao more than the Goveroment as the 
rfisalfc of a stniggle ** said a prominent Congress 
leader. ** Wo have to lace linos, Imprisonuient 
and sJwotiug. Wo will face it all, if necessary ; 
Imt we certainly wish to avoid it, il possible." 

GOVERNMENT CHARGE 

Gov«romerjt, however, took a dilTeienfc' view 
of the situation. They were convinced and 
they claimed they had evidence, that the 
Congress had no genuine desire to negotiate 
a seUlorneiit but that with peace on their lips 
they wercf secretly planning a widespread 
subversive wovemiinb. The Govemmemt, there- 
fore, decided to act firmly and quiekiy. 

Within a few hours of the adoption of the 
" Quit India " resolution by the A.-LC.0. 8,nd toe 
termination of its proceedings, Mahatma Gandhi 
and. tlKs other Congress leaders were rounded 
up under the Defence of India liuies and kept 
under detention, completely isolated from the 
outside world. Strict measures w^ero taken to 
prevent the movement from spreading or taking 
root, in a resolution of the Governor-Generai- 
in«Couacii publishcsd on tlie morrow of the 
A.-I.O.O. meeting Government expressed regret 
at the Congress resolution and affirmed their 
deternnnatioa to meet the challenge contained 
in it. The resolution ran : — ■ : | 

** The A.-I.C.G, have ratified the resolution ' 
pMsed by the Working Committee of the Indian 
.National Congress on August fi. That resold* - 
lion demands ths immediate withdrawal , of 
iirltWi. Power from India, and sanctions the 
starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines 
on Ih© widest poisibie scale. 

** The Gavenior-General-ln-Oouncil has been 
aware, too, for some days past of dangerous 
preparatlorw by the Congresa Tarty for unlawful, 
and. la some.cajsca viobnfe activities*, directed 
aiiiong other thin«*H, to t!u‘ interriiptlon ciT 
commimleations and public utility services,: the 
orgaiiisaiion of strikes, "tampering ' with . the 
loyalty of Oov'crnrneiife servants, and inter- 
ference with defence liioasiires, including re- 
crutbment. 

'^The Government of India have waited 
patiently in too hope that wiser counsels might 
prcvali. They have btuiu dissappointed in that 
hope. To a challenge such as the present there' 
c.!UJi only b© one answer. 

"The Government of India would regard it as 
wholly lacompatU>ie with their responsibilities 
to toe peo,pie of India, and their obligations to 
the Aiiics, that a demand should be discussed 
the acceptaijicc of which would plunge India 
into oom’uslon and anarchy internaliy, and 
would paralyse her effort in the common cause 
of human freedom. 


f *«Fc» the demwad cif to© Coii|f©»B teadea: 
■ toei© is no wattanfc. la the view of fch© Goyorh* 
aaeut of India that demand I® dlfflcnlt, if not 
impossible, to reconcile with a full sense of 
respouBlbility on the part of the leaders of the 
Congress Party, or a full appreciation by them 
of the realities of the present situation. • , 

" Nor can the Government of India accept 
the claim of the ongress Party to speak for 
I India as a whole. . . Acceptance of the propo- 
I sals now put forward by the -Congress Party 
; must mean the abandonment of all those large 
and powerful elements in the population which 
have condemned the course of action proposed 
by the Congress Party. . . But for the resistance 
of the Congress Party to ail constructive 
endeavours, India might even now be enjoying 
self-government. 

No Flinching.--" British policy for India's 
future stands clear. It is that once 
hostilities cease, India shall devise lor 
herself with full freedom of deoiaion; and 
on a basis embracing all and not only a 
single party, the form of Government which she 
regards as most suited to her conditions ; and 
that in the meantime Indian leaders shall fully 
participate in the Government of their country 
and in the counsels of the Commonwealth 
and of the Gnited Kations. The fullest oppor- 
tunity for the attainment of self-government 
by the people of India has been guaranteed by 
His Majesty's Government. . . 

The leaders of the Congress Party have 
claimed that the withdrawal of British rule 
^W'ith good-will ' will ‘result in establishing a 
stable provisional government in India, and 
co-operation between this government and the 
United Nations in resisting aggression and 
helping China’. There is no justification for 
those claims. . . 

“In the view of the Government of India, 
it Is not too much to say that acceptance of the 
demand now put forward by the Congress Party 
must mean the betrayal of the Allies, whether 
in or outside India ; the betrayal, in particular of 
Russia and China ; the betrayal of those ideals 
to which BO much support has been given and is 
given today from the true heart and mind of 
India; the betrayal of India's fighting men 
whose glory is so great ; and the betrayal of all 
those loyal and co-operating elemeiits which 
do not support the Congress Party, but which 
have played so active and so valuable a part 
in British India and the Indian States in the 
prosecution of the war. . . 

" There Is notMng that the Government of 
India regret more than this challenge at so 
I critical a juncture. But on them there lies the 
task of defending India, of maintaining India’s 
capacity to wage war, of safeguarding India's 
interests, of holding the balance between the 
different sections of her people without fear or 
favour. That task the Government of India 
will discharge in face of the challenge now 
thrown down by the Congress Party. 

LEADERS ARRESTED 

^ On the morning of August 9, Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders were 
arrested in Bombay and simultaneously through- 
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©ut tl» cotmiry a rouad^up of Impatteat Cok* 
pftKmcB kmk i’sl«», Tte ta tel atsmb«® of »iTmfcs 
oa tlisit Clay aaioaftted to » few iiuiwli*^ to 
the wocda of &a official piiMieatton, to© first 
reactfoas to !.!» arwstB ^vere surprisingly mll4, 
Q» August 9 there wew disturbances in Bombay, 
Ahmedlabad and Poona, but the rest of the 
country remained quiet. On August 10 dlstur- 
baneea (jcciirred also in Delhi and a few towns 
in the United Provinces ; but still no serious 
repercussions were reported from elsewhere, 
it was from August 11 that the situation began 
to deteriorate rapidly. 

From then onwards, apart from -the fiariaU, 
protest meetings and similar demonstrations 
that were to be e3:pected, outbreaks of violence, 
arson, murder and sabotage unfoitunately took 
place ; though in no sense could they be 
regarded as an integral part of the protest 
movement. In almost all cases these latter were 
directed either against communications of all 
kinds (including railways, posts and telegraphs) 
or against the police. The outbreaks started 
almost simuitancously in widely separated areas 
In the provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bihar 
and also in the Central and United Provinces, 
The damage done was extensive; and in 
many instances the manner in which It was done 
dkiplayed a great deal of technical knowledge. 
Block instruments and control rooms in railway 
stations were singled out for destruction ; and 
the same technical skill appeared over and over 
again both in the selection of objects for attack — 
on the railways, in Post and Telegraph offices 
and lines, and on electric power lines and 
Installations—and also In the manner in which 
the damage was carried out. On the other hand, 
Industrial plant and machinery, even where it 
was fully employed on Government work, 
escaped any serious injury. 

Violence. — In the course of a debate in the As- 
sembly, Sir Keginald Maxwell declared that till 
the middle of llfovembeT 1942 ; 49 fatal and 1,363 
non-fatal cases amongst the police force w^ere 
reported from general violence. This w^as also 
responsible for destroying or badly damaging 
192 police stations and posts, 494 Government 
buildings, 318 railway stations and 309 post 
and telegraph offices. There were 103 cases 
of serious damage to railway track and 11,285 
cases of serious damage or destruction of tele- 
graph and telephone lines and installations. 
There were three cases in which military property 
and installations w’^ere destroyed or damaged. 
There were 14 fatal cases and 70 non-fatal 
cases amongst the military from mob violence. 
These figures would indicate the seriousness of 
the rebellion Government had to face in the 
country, 

Muslims as a community kept out of the dis- 
turbances ; so did the followers of Dr. Ambedkar. 
Except for cessation of work for a few weeks in ' 
the Ahmedabad textile industry, the industrial 
population was generally unaffected by the 
movement. The public services, the police, 
the post and telegraphs, the railways and urban 
uliillty services carried on as usual. Stu4ent8 
were enthustotlc for a few months, but in- 
evitably their seal flagged as time passed. 

Most of the moderate leaders condemned the 
I attractive features of the protest movement 
tew!« 0« Ea|agopn« 


lafliMf yim among teiaost of Usi 

coticif. Many of them* lioi«v«r» dlawtilS ^ 
tM Governments owtentloii ttiat toe 
was initiated and Inapired by the Congwas, ; 
contending that It was mcff© tlie expresulon ' 
of the peoples frustration and diflappointment 
at Britein^ attitude towards Indian as|>lratloM 
and an expression of the people’s resentment 
over the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
.Congress leaders. They were anxious that' 
sometMng must be done to put a stop to the 
movement and to restore normal polltn-al life. 
They suggested that negotiations bo undertaken 
With the Maiintma both for a settlement for 
the Indo-British question and the inter-party 
disputes within the country, 

Xn pursuance of this desire. Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mookerjee, Hindu Mahasabha leader, at 
present Minister of Industries and Supply 
requested the Viceroy to permit him to meet 
Mahatma Gandhi with a view /to exploring 
the possibilities of a Congress-League settlement. 
This was turned down. Mr. Ea|agopaJaetol 
made a similar attempt a few weeks teter, bat he 
too mat with the same fate. 

THE FAST 

There was complete frustration in the 
Indian political world. There seemed no way 
out of the deadlock, both Indo-British and 
internal. At this Jimclure, on tiie 9th of 
I’ebruary 1943, exactly six months after his 
arrest. Mahatma Gandhi announced his Intention 
to undertake a fast for 21 days. He had earlier 
written to the Viceroy reiterating his faith in 
non-violence abhorring the violence both of the 
people and of the Government in the shape 
of repression, protesting against the charge 
that he and the Congress were responsible for all 
that had taken place in the country, demanding 
an opportunity to rebut that charge, and asking 
for facilities to go over the whole question, in 
consultation witJi the members of the Congress 
Working Committee, with a view to an examina- 
tion of the political situation de nova. 

His letters to the Viceroy and the latter’s 
rexjlics are published in exUnso in past issues 
of ITM Indian Year Booh. 

There was widespread demand for the release 
of the Mahatma or at least for facilities to 
enable him to consult the members of the 
Working Committee. The Opposition in the 
Indian Legislature raised the question of Ida 
fast through an adjournment motion and 
avoiding controversial issues, demanded Ms 
release both on personal grounds and on wide 
political considerations. 

A couple of days later an Aibparties Con- 
ference was held at Delhi to voice a joint 
demand that in the interest of the future of 
India and of international good-will Mahatma 
Gandhi should be released immediately and 
unconditionally. To this the Viceroy replied 
that no change had occurred in the situation 
since February 10, to warrant such a step. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that 
the Hindu Mahaaabha expressed anxiety over 
the Mahatma’s life* 
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Qtm!d'e-Amm Jlrnish for Ills parfcrelosed to 
I'f8 ftMociated with the conference on the 
groiincl that the Viccroy-ClandhI correspondence 
ahowfni no change on the part of Mahatma 
Qancihl !a the attitude towards the Maslim 
league except the reiteration of the oft-repeated 
political demand having for Ids sanction 
threat to resort to mass civil disobedience. 

, ..CcttwmMf, 0nIi«lpl«I.“--X>iirlng the con- 
troversy a' mild sensation was caused by the 
resignation of three members of the Viceroy’s 
eHEpanded Executive Council, namely. Sir 
iL P. Mo<iy, Mr. 3L S. Aney and Mr. N. B. 
Sarker. Expiaining the reasons for their 
resignations they said that “ certain differences 
arose on what wq regarded as a fundamental 
issue (the action to be taken on Slahatmaji’s 
fast) and we felt we could no longer retain our 
Offices/* 

Meanwhile, the Mahatma suecessfully survived 
the 21-day focKlless ordeal, aithough on two 
; occasions his condition caused anxiety. On the 
coiiclufiion of the fast the commotion wMeh had 
prevailed between February 10 and 3Xarch 
fradiially subsided. 

Keverfehelcss, the situation created by 
the fast was further considered by the 
non-party leaders who again met, this 
time in Bombay, and Issued a resolution 
wqufisUng tiiat “the Viceroy be approached 
on our behalf to permit a few representatives 
to meet Mahatma Gandhi authoritatively to 
ascertain his reactions to recent events and to 
explore with him avenues for a reconciliation.’’ 

In pursuance of this resolution representa- 
tions were made to the Viceroy to let some of 
the non-party leaders meet the Mahatma. 
Declining to give the facilities sought, the 
Viceroy said that if Mahatma Gandhi was 
prepared fully to repudiate the Congress resolu- 
tion of August 1042, to condemn the incitements 
to violeno® represented by his reference to “open 
rebellion/' etc., and if he and the Congress were 
prepared to give assurances for the future, 
acceptable to the Government, then the matter 
could be eojiBlciered, further. 

The months t.hat foliowed tlie termination of 
the fajt were marked by comparative silence 1 
and raactivity. The disturbances, which broke 
put in August 1042 and continued with varying 
intensity for nix months, vMwiIJy ceased in the 
spring of 1843. This wms partly due to the 
atmosphere of anxiety and sorrow created by 
the Mahatma's fast In B'ebiuary 1048 , In 
particular, the disapproval of violence in any 
form voiced by MAbatma Gandhi in his letters 
to the Viceroy, published in the first half of 
Jebruary 1943, served to damp the ardour of 
those who had imagined that either the Congress 
or the Mahatma had sanctioned acts of 
violence. The cumuiative effect of these factors 
was the virtual cessation of some of those acts 
f Which had marked the latter half 

TiaM.— The apparent determination 
« Government to face the situation in the coun- 
try should the fast prove fatal rather than give 
S J ** facilities for normal 

IpoiiticM lie, 00«|>ied wifi %|r refuel tpj 


encourage non-Gandhite Congressmen ^ and 
non-Congress leaders to explore possibilities 01 
an internal settlement in consultation with 
the Mahatma, produced a stifling stillness in 
the political atmosi>here. 

Such political life as prevailed in the country 
was conftned to Liberals and non-party leaders 

S ie chapter on Liberal Federation) and the 
usllm .League (see cliapter on Sluslim League). 
The only activity directly concerning the 
Congress or emanating from Congressmen was 
Mahatma ..Gandhi’s letter to Quaid-e-Azam 
JInnah in the summer of 1943 and an occasional 
move by released Congressmen to meet together 
and evolve an agreed policy in the absence of • 
official Congress leadership. 

In response to an appeal made by the Quaid-e- 
Azam in the Delhi session of the Muslim League 
inviting the Mahatma to write to him, the latter 
addressed a letter to the League leader offering to 
meet him. FTot only were the contents of the 
letter not published, but Government refused 
to forward it to the Quaid-e-Azam. 

The twelve-month period from the summer of 
1043 to that of 1944 was one of depression 
and Inactivity. A feeble attempt made by , 
Congressmen released from Jail to whip up some 
kind of political activity in the country was 
effectively scotched by Mrs. Sarojini Mdu. 

Throughout this period there was no 
authoritative and comprehensive statement of 
Government's policy towards the Congress, 
although there were occasional announcements 
on specific issues. Lord Linlithgow, in hla 
farewell address to the Central Legislature in the 
autumn of 1943, adopted an attitude of studied 
silence in respect of the Congress. People 
thought that it W‘a3 done in order not to anti- 
cipate any new policy which his successor might 
unfold. This belief was re-inforced by broad 
hints thrown by the Viceroy-designate, Lord 
Wavell, on the eve of his assumption of 
office. * 

Much was, expected from Lord Wavell who 
Wimed office in the autumn of 1943. 
Within a few days of his being sworn in 
however, he turned his attention to the famine 
situation in Bengal and naturally devoted all 
problem in preference to the 

political question. 

Peath of ICiwtiirl»a,--ThIs period witnessed a 
sad event, namely, the passing away of Kasturba 
Gandhi, She died in detention in the Aga 
Ehan’s Palace, a victim of heart attacks. 
rhe:m were repeated demands from the public 
*or her release, but Government seemed to be 
®be view that she would be more happy 
where she was, especially when ademiate 
medical help was made available to her. This 
was the second bereavement of the Mahatma 
fipce his aiTest and detention, the first being 
the death of Mr. Mahadev Besai, his secretary 
and confidante, In August 1942. As during 
the fast in the spring of 1943, friends and 
relatives of the Gandhi faii^y were allowed to 
en^r the Aga Khan’s Palace to visit Kasturba 
dnrtng the latter part of her prolonged mness 
Ubd later tp aiitend her funeral? 
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Oae :of tlio firit acts of the I^Iahaima after 
.Ms release tn May 1044 was .to release the 
text of lil« kiter to Qtiaid-e-Ajsam Jinnah which 
wa.-^ written from detention about a year 
preciously and whicli was withheld by Govern- 
ment. 

.Here .is the text .of the letter : ** Bear Qnald-e- 
Asiaiii, When sometime after my incarceration, 
Gornrnment ashed me for a list of newspapers I 
would like to have, I indudod Bam In my list, 
I have been receiving; it %vith more or leas re- 
gularity. Whenever It eonics to mo I read It 
carefully. I have followed the proceedings of the 
League, as reported in the Dawn columns. I 
noted your invitation to mo to wi’ito to you. 
Hence this letter. I welcome your Invitation. I 
suggest our meeting face to face rather than 
talking through correspondence. But I am 
in your hands.' I hope this letter will ho aont 
to you and, if you agree to my proposal, tlmt the 
Government will let you visit me. One thing 
I had better mention. There seems to be an 
about your invitation. Bo you say I 
should write only If I have changed my heart ? 
God alone knows mea^s hearts. X would like 
you to take me as I am. Why should not 
both you and I approach the great question of 
communal unity as men determined on finding 
a common solution, and work together to 
make our solution acceptable to al! who are 
concerned with it or are intereatedi In It 

The publication of this letter produced no 
effect. 

Xn the weeks Immediately following hla release 
Mahatma Gandhi concentrated on the colleotion 
of facts and opinions regarding wdiat had 
happened during his detention and on efforts 
to gauge the feeling in the country as ho emerged 
out of his detention. Typical of his reaction 
immediately after his release was his letter 
to Mr. M. B. Ifayakar In which he said : " The 
country expects much from me, I do not 
know how you feel about this release. I am 
not at all happy, I feel even ashamed.'* 


LETTEES TO WAVEXX 

About tills time the correspondence which 
passed between Mahatma Gandhi while he was a 
detenu In the Aga Khan’s Palace and 
Lord Wavcll, the Viceroy, saw the light 
of day. The starting point of these 
letters was a notice served on the Mahatma 
on behalf of the Oovernment of India giving 
reasons for Ms detention and extending to Mm 
the right of making a representation against it. 
He suggested that Lord Waved should ‘'descend 
upon Ahmednagar and the Aga Khan's PalaceJ 
in order to probe the hearts of your captives," 
adding that if, as His Excellency believed, 
the Congress leaders were high-minded persons, 
they should be treated as such and their inter- 
pretation of their formula should be accepted. 

, The Mahatma also assured Lord Wavell that he 
1- and the otheaf CJongress leaders were all friends 
of the British, however much they might 
the BOTSh Government and system 
..Ifttey,... ...could .but .b©.. .trusted, tbay. 

‘IbUh4 to be the greatest helpers 
■ ih the Agbt aplpst Harism au4 the 


iMtd Wave!!, writing to the Mahatma, urged 
that the greatest contribution tliat tlie Coogre s 
Party could make towards India's welfare ' 
was to abandon the policy of non-co-operatloft' ■ 
and Join wholeheartedly with other parties 
and the British in helping India's economic and 
political progress. Ho assmecl Mahatma Gswidld 
that he was only eaeking the best means to 
implement the Cripps Offer without delivering 
India to confusion and turmoil. Wisdom and 
a spirit of goodwill and compromise would be 
required to arrive at the right solution ; hut 
with good leadership he was sure a solution 
could be-fouad. 

In the letters which the Mahatma exchanged 
with Lord W'avoli ho atlinned that the 
" Quit India " demand had no sinister .dgrdfl- 
canco but only gave vivid expression to the 
people's desiro for real iwoUtical freedom, if 
only to render India’s war effort real and whole- 
hearted ; that civil disobedience was not actually 
launched by the August rwoMlou but was 
embodied In it as a contingent sanction; that 
It was never his intention, nor that of tlk® 
Congress, that the movcmerit should depart 
from non-violence; and that, above all, the 
Congress would give genuine and complete 
help tn reaifiting Kaaism, etc., if its co-operation :. 
ware, soughtin. earnest. 

Lord 'W’avoli for his part contended that 
the resolution was ill-timed and unfriendly 
and that the Congress could not escape respon- 
sibility for the tragic events which followed 
although he exonerated the Congreea and 
Mahatma Gandhi of any wish deliberately 
to aid the ffapanose. 

N© Changer-About this time, light was also 
thrown on the correspondence between the 
Muhatiua in detention and the authorities 
in connection with Governuiont’s charge 
fastening the blame for t.hc disturbances on 
the Congress. (See last year’s issue of Tk$ 
Indian Year Moah,) 

These letters belong, however, to the pre-relewu ■ 
ora. His expressed views after the release are 
more in accord with those contained in his letters 
to Lord Waved rather than in those addressed to 
Lord Linlithgow. In the middle of June 1944, 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote to the Viceroy : “Though 
there is little cause for It, the whole country 
and even many from outside expect me 
to make some decisive contribution to the 
general good. I am sorry to say my con* 
valescence threatens to be fairly long. Even 
if I was quite well, I could do little or nothing 
unless I knew the mind of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress. I pleaded as a prisonw 
for permission to see them. I plead now as a 
free man for such permiasion. li you will see 
me before deciding, I shall gladly go wherever 
you want mo to, as soon as I am allowed by 
my medical advisers to undertake long-diatsnoe 
travelling." 

To this Lord Wavell replied; " In con- 
sideration of the radical difference in our 
pointft of view which appeared la our retseut 
correspondence, I feel that" a meeting between us 
at present could have no value and could ouly 
raise hopes which wou|d be disappointed. 
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!' <wn afrfti'i lliat f*trm}ftr con»itlefatlo?ii3 apply 
t/» your mjm^t to nro tlsrt Wofkhi}^ Comrtiittoe. 
Twi lift VI' recriitly made |njliUc your ar!ht.'rence 


the BIUBlIm League. iiCt; the J^eagae a»<l all 
who are interested in the solution of the proWem, 
apply their minda to the question dispassionately 


to the. ” Quit I.itdift ' resolution, wdiieh I am \ and in the intorasts of ilno whole eountry. 
iffiufl f d V not regard a*, a rewonableor practical j Necdlass to say, i am takiiig the puhllc Into 
pMlii'y for liie inonodiato future, If after your ! coniideace with GamlhiJI's approval. Bath 
foii‘VAlr?rt‘ijfi* anti cm furthfr reflection, you j ho aiscl I have approached the quwtloii in no 
have » dtiltiiPt and cunstriicthe policy to t bargaining spirit. Tlio formula may now be 
pro|)uae for tiai fiirilierenre of iiidia's welfare, ! regarded as our joint contribution to the solution 
f shall be glad to emiaider,** ;of the coiiimuimi prolduia and dealt with as 

I su-ch.’* . . 

Wlihiu a week of the receipt of the; ■ ,, , , v:;.,: 

Vlrerey^a reply, Mahatn^a CImidhi made! The rorrespondence on thw aubjeet beUveen 
his first rm!»llo sittcmure mm his release. 'Quafthe* Amu Jmnah aiai Mr, Eajag<ipalat*huri 
Addwdng the UmKreJirtueii of Mahcmslitra, * pibii^hed lootin' uma of The Mmn 
he Bftiil lliw’c was no caii.w. to feel frustrated | dear ifeus for lb4j>-4b. 
becarn'c "we lift V6 not arhlfved our goal within j 

ft given pHriod/’ Hpeaking for htoi-^Uf, hn said ' , Close on the heels of the publication ot 
he Imd ' never for one woimmt felt that sense 1 the Gaudhi-eum-0, It. offer to the <hiaid-e..A^s5p», 
of fruofcraiion. Wliat was needed wms “un«|Mabiitiua Gandhi made another gesture, this time 
' sMkmhh faith Iff oiirBrtvi'S.” 


Keh'rrlng to fclw comnuinal tangle, the 


I to Biltisli authority. According' to a Btitish Jour- 
nalisfc, who had had a series of interviews with' 
the Maiiatma, the tetter " is prep>ared to accept 
poiittcal ' ticad'f''.clc ' and thr/ hatf feitukion, and to advise the Congress to participate iu a 
the Mahal n a nmd : " J have an answer for [wartime Xatlunal Government in fiiU eoatrol 
all llicae, but I may not attempt it at this | of the civil admiotetratlon, leaving the Yiceroy 
'meeting.*' The only soliifclon of India’s pud the Command er-in-Chief 'in full control 
siiteriaga, he afidfjd, was a real Ifational 1 of the British and Indian armies. It would b.e. 


■ Government. ■ It was essential that India 
.should i>6. .free. He reaffirmed his un- 
bounded faith in truth, nmi- violence and mn- 
floleut nmi-fio -operation with wdiathe considered 
to be evil. Ihi said that his authority as 
'..'lepreaentative oi the Congress had lapsed 
with his Imprisonment. 

C.K. FORMULA 

- The next stage arrived shortly after. Air. G. 
Itafagopalachari, who iiad spent a few days 
with Mahatma Gandid while the latter was 
recuperating at Panchgani, announced in July 
that, 5m had carried on negotiations on behalf of 
Hit! Mal.Htnia with Qiiuid-e*Azam dinnah for 
a Betllement on the basis of virtual agreement on 
the principle of Pahtetan, The Quaid-e-Azam 
declined to express an opinion on tlie proposals, 
but said, lie would submit the seffieme to the 
League ’iVorklng Corainltteelf it was forwarded 
b,t Mill by Malrdum (landh! himself. Mr, Baja- 
goimluehuri felt that it was futile to allow thci 
t^Uftid-ri-Azam if he could not himself whole-' 
heartcdly back it, to put the pro|.»Hals before 
the beagfio Working Committee. The personal 
negotiations, tiiorofore came to an end and Mte. 

Bajagopalacharl released the correspondence 
between Wmasif and the Quaid-e-Azarn as he 
wished to take the public Into couadeaee. 

"My efforts to secure, Q.ii.ah.l-c> Aza.m JiimahL 
powerful help In pushing through an iiononrablo 
settlomerit of the communal question have 
reached a stage when the public have to 
be taken into conlldencfi,” Air. llajagopaiachari 
.said iri his statement. "The public will 
note from the correspondence now published 
that I had secured Gandiii}i'.s personal 
approval even during his fa.st in February- 
March last year for the formula tliat I am now 
releasing. AH parties may Judge the formula 
on ita merita. I felt that it was futile to allow 

. Jinaah, if he could not himself,, 

wholeheartedly back it, to put my proposal before'ccrrespoudence. 
"SO 


expected that the cstablisijraeiit of such 
Government 'would be accompanied now by a 
guarantee of Indian. independoiiCG after the 
war. 

" Mahatma Gancllu has also approved the 
proposal submitted to Quaid-e-Azuiu Jiniiah by 
Mr. C. Bajagoj^alaciiari, IMahatma Gandhi 
pointed out that ho had no authority to 
speak in the name of the Congress 
without consulting the Working Committee, 
but there is no doubt whatever that his views 
and the Hindu-Muslim proposals as endorsed 
by him would be accepted by them without 
hesitation. " (For details see the i.S8ue of The 
Indian Y^ar Book for 1045-46). 


FIRM PROPOSAL 

Mahatma Gandhi followed this up by suiting 
direct to the Viceroy. lie regretted the 
premature publicity in the Indian press given 
to Ids interview with Mr. G elder of tlm Loudon 
News Chronicle outlining his proyosais for a 
solution of the Indian deadlock. But the 
Viceroy, in hh reply, still insistc.d on what he 
called " a definite and constructive policy’'. 
Thereupon the Mahatma rejoined: — 
iiere is iny concrete proposal. lam prepared 
to advise the Working Committee to 
declare that in view of the changed conditions, 
mass Civil Disobedience envisaged by the 
resolution of Atigust 1942 cannot be offered 
and that full co-operation in the w^ar effort 
.'.noiild foe given by the Congress if a declaration 
of immediate Indian Independence is made 
and a National Government' responsible to the 
Central Assembly be formed subject to the 
proviso, that, during the pendency of the war, 
the military operations should continue as at 
present but without involving any financial 
burden on India. If there is a desire on the 
part of the British Government for a settlement, 
friendly talks should take the place of 
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H;t i.,neit nf the Indian luSrihon^ !«ake It 

i such aq those put fur- has nodiin'r’fu Jn u ■ ‘i ®y aihlsorft? 

""" If 

Mr. 'V\ni.r"’a^' sStciLult’^iif ihl House'"o1- di’ubJxrT ''''T 

Cnminpns on .] niy 28th last. They fre hideed I uia wlnSr^ f 

j Similar to the proposals made hy Maulana ' j^na-MUit^ nuopcn/ ^ 

451^ Stafford CTinns in A riHi capacitv Khn-r nn A * ? 


VM;r;ir ; . .fnV/;i They are indeed 

AP.UT' A proposals made hy Maulana 

rcitT-LJni f ^ if ® b.o\ernment’s reasons lor 
iejfc~un^ tiiiui are the same as they were then. 


In 


...ivj » i;i uLuen. 

deh f i-e;'a,pitulating all these reasons 
detail, I ^hould romimi you that HiS 


iwi;... offtT Of iinaiiiilifiJ 


rSim ^:k.rZ SsStiofh °/\ , 

ftSion* ft-jnning of^if 

nits, if r^, 


?atip„a, ,ift‘S ^fnfSattSro'fX 

vrasomonts fvith His Majcsty-s”;tet.S 
>) lhat it IS imnossihlo fif 


personal ch 
resolution, 


ipacity' 
i hold 


ineSt^- Majesty’s Govern- 

Siwy^"“‘''= «.,pon.i,ue to the ctSS 


, ,, . ■ - ^'^^solutely iiiiwstions ■ 

Indian Independimcc t/iP againHt 

pitle Of Hr’htai" forit? f“ 

tlie people of jjrillsh xidia!" "f 


wfiLliSlfli^tet a by 

Qnalii-p-Amin Jinnali who £ w- . ffnm 

Uhore session of tht iMln-. “f *'« 


no'‘MrposfTOuid bflerved “btd'i?.' 
on the basis which vou auBdest 

tayZ?mfaSft,S‘“±!.’ Sf.£?S“A »»<i the 


to a reiteration of the CtipiM Offer. 


ftrVhtlttf ?ramitton™^G®*‘®“ ^"“les 

f»d 

leaders are prepared to co-operate to tl/atl"ud“" 

y&re?,^. '"KSr-'tZhi ““saii". 
wW„“by U“S SSisT 


,iSfr'>’£"«‘'";..^‘»hotnni seat 


»M;tron"'to%hrQ,,ff^^^^ 

‘ 0 ,.t'.H, form,, la. Thh ^ttS 


S^'Sf a .n£iJ^SS.,J'‘i^ Jd."t 
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me^b^‘ P^stionmostdiscissed with 

P 4 lro.S‘””ti-Jitier‘!“««V~ 

that no nation has, so far as T kimw <1 hu- 

iff «,=.. rw„.s; .H-ss- |M. ss, 3 iss;S 

Im the technique of non-rloIeuT-c 


“t-MSii ,,a js 


adviMUH u,.IIik;o,ml;'""V?k4:. ''''1«,,... by 
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" rli«’ worki^ra have not! his plan wtis_ to meet the and 

in t-nat israi^^rarnmc the fuitii i Jinnato in this comaeciloOf I toid Mm tnati 

whuh I !iuv«. ! <aii I mi rf**^ the j M my personal opinion the proposals ware 

liriportaiii'e of iliat pra'i^raiiinm . . . i sneh that they coujd he made a Wais for 

, a i ^ , * discussion, but I .did not see any prospect 

Til *' iihQ fecf meil to mitmplate a s mnkitig any headway unless h® could 

nett tlrne mnmm imdas , lOWO , either get Mr! {Sandhi to move in the matter 

iwjh^iifJy art a roniiterbluAt fo the many post- » <|eiiBite approval and 

war rrifoi»trimtB>ii plara heirig adumbrated |g support 'for the move that he was 
by (kiTt'fiiincmt and lion-oMieial agencies. ; making... ■ 

s.*? I "‘Buriag rny talks with Mr. Desai, wMch 

PMAI-LIAi|A* l.A,hft£» ■ : were -purely -of a personal nature, I made it,, 

Tn tho i^int.T of lilU-fS /m Interest lt« i 

d<‘vek>pnifnt occurred which at least W of^L^Wnslini Xeaffun ^ 

an opening fhr big pohtiaa! changes in the s ® gho. 

numiner of ItM5. Mr. BimiahhtI J, Bciyai, anyone else... 

Leader of the Congress Party ia thei “ lu view of the statemeBt of Mr. Desai — (to 
ASMiiiWy at the time ' initiated negotiations i the press of Bombay that the Pact could not ■■ 
with Mr. Liaipit Ah Klian, then Beputy i be published .is 1 desired that it should. 
Leader of the Muslim League Party in the j remain coniidential)— and the- confu,sion that 
AHScmbly. Ihorc led up u, a proposal by the ; is being created. I feel that these proposals 

formrr ttliich Ti'.ct ulth u measure of encourage- (should be published; heace I am releasing-, 

fflfeut from the latte?!*. At one time it w*as; them to the press, 
believed to liave resulted in a pact between .| 


the two in their iiKlivkiu.'i.l capacity, it being 
assuroetl that mdiiicr would have continued 
- la his efforts without, the tacit approval 
of the respective prindijals, namely, Mahatma 
Clandhi and Qu{iid>c«,A/am Jimiah. 


TEXT OF PACT 


The following Is the Desai-Liagat Pact:— 
"'The Congress and the League agree that ■ 
i they will join in forming an interim Government 
The facts, (ns revealed by Mr. Liaqat All Khan j in the Centre. The composition of such 
in September 11)45) showed that IMi, Desai had ‘ Government will be on the following lines : — 
.siiggcBtiKl a formula for an in teriiii agreement be- 


tween the Congress and the League. It is known 
that Mr. Desai diHcussed tiiis formula with 
Lord Waveii and that, alMiougli its main 
provisions were varied, it provided the basis 
for the proposal made by the Viceroy in Juno 
1945 and in a sense for the Simla Conference 
. which met later. Here is Mr. Liaqat All's 
version (^piotod in part), wbich is the only 
authoritative statement on the subject : 

** Mr, Bwal met me after the last autumn 
smion of the Central Legislative Assembly 
and we informally discussed the prevailing 
distressing condition in the country, economic 
and otherwise . . , Mr, Desai, during the course 
of tlie cunversaiion, asked me about the attitude 
fd t!ie Muslim League W’ith regard to some in- 
arrangeifimt at the Centre and a tempo- 
rary reroiiBtitatti.n of the Governor-Generars 
Executive i'oiiiicii in a snaiimT whieh would 
BDCure for it the conlUlcnce of all the peoples 
80 that it may be able to help them in their 
present plight aud deal more effectively than 
what had been done in the past ivith the serious 
sitiiatii® that w'as bound to arise i.n the future 
on account of tiie prolongation of the war. 

"*l explained to him the po.sitlon ia the 
light of the resolutions that w*ere passed from 
time to time by tlie Muslim League in this 
connection, and told him that my personal 
view W7i.s that, if any projjosals wore made to 
case the sitwatian, tlsf! Sluslim League was 
Iwund to give its very careful consideration 
to them , . . 

" Mr. De.sai saw me again in Delhi in the 
beginning of January this year just as I w'as 
leaving on a tour of the Madras Presidency 
and showed me some proposals which had 


{a) An equal number of persona nominated 
by the Congress and the League in the Central 
Executive (the persons nominated need not be 
members of the Central Legislature) ; 

(&> Eepresentatives of minorities <ia par- 
ticular the Scheduled Castes and the Sikhs) ; 

(c) The Commander-in-Chief. 

" 'The Government will be formed and function 
within the framework of the existing Govern- 
ment of India Act. It is, however, understood 
that, If the Cabinet cannot get a particular 
measure passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
they win not enforce the same by resort to 
any of the reserve powers of the Goveraor- 
Geuerel or the Viceroy, This will make them 
sufficiently independent of the Governor- 
General, 

" *Ifc is agreed befcw*een. the Congress and the 
League that, if such interim Government 
is formed, their first step would be to release 
the Working Committee members of the Congress. 

'The steps by which efforts would be 
made to achieve tMs end are at present indicated 
to take the following course : 

'On the basis of the above understanding, 
some way should be found to get the Governor- 
General to make a proposal or a suggestion 
that he desires an interim Government to be 
formed in the Centre on the agreement between 
the Congress and the League and when the 
Governor-General invites B:Ir, Jinnah and 
Mr. Desai either jointly or separately, the above 
proposals would be made declaring that they 
are prepared to Join in forming the Government. 

*The next step would be to get the withdrawal 
of Section 93 in the provinces and to form 


been dmfW for the fomatJon of an interim proving GoveramS' 

Government at the Centre ... He told me on the lines of a coalition.’ “ 
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WAVELL PLAN 


In I he fiiimincr of 1945 Lord Wayell paid a visit 
to Or^at Britain and ii<ad prolonged consulta- 
tions witli members of the British Cabinet. On 
liis return in June Bis Excellency unfolded 
the x^roposais of His Majesty’s Government 
to ease the Indian political situation. He 
sfdd in a broadcast to the people of India : ** I 
have bocn authorised by Hia Majesty's Govern- 
meiit to place before Jncliaa x^olitical leaders 
proposals * designed to ease the present 
political situation and to advance India towards 
her goal of ful! self-government .. . 

*' This Is not an attempt4o obtain or impose 
a constitutional settlement. 

His Majesty's Government had hoped 
that the leaders of the Indian parties would 
agree amongst themselves on a settlement 
of the communal issue, which is tim main 
stumbling-block, but this hope has not been 
fulfilled . , . 

“ I propose, with the full support of His Maje- 
sty's Govemment, to invito Indian leaders both of 
contra! and provincial politics bj take counsel 
with me with a view to the formation of a new 
Executive Council more representative of 
organised political opinion. 

" The proposed new Council would represent 
the main communities and would Include equal 
proportions of caste Hindus and Muslims, 
It would work, if formed under the existing 
constitution. But it would be an entirely 
Indian council, except for the Viceroy and the 
Gommander-in-Chief, who wnuld retain his 
position as War Member. 

*'It is also proposed that the portfolio of 
External Affairs, which has hitherto been held 
by the Viceroy, should be placed in charge of 
an Indian member of the Council, so far as the 
interests of British India are concerned. 

'‘A further step proposed by His Majesty’s 
Government is the appointment of a British 
High Commissioner in India, as in the Dominions, 
to represent Great Britain's commercial and 
other such interests in India. 

“Such a new Executive Council will, you 
realise, represent a definite advance on the road 
to self-government. It will bo almost entirely 
Indian, . . . 

“ The Council will work within the framework 
of the present constitution . . . 

The main taslrs for this new Executive Council 
would be : — 

( 1) to prosecute the war against Japan with 
the utmost energy till Japan is utterly defeated ; 

f to carry on the Government of British^ 
ultb all the manifold tasks of post-war 
development in front of it, until a new per- 
manent constitution can be agreed upon and 
comes into force ; and 
(S) to consider when the members of the 
Government think it possible, the means by 
which such agreement can be achieved. . . . 

The Invitees. — ‘ ‘I have considered the best 
means of forming such a Council; and 
have decided to invite the following to 
Vic^egal Bodge ' to advise 'me' - 


Those now holding olflce , as . Premier, in „ 
provincial Goveniiuciiifc ; or, for provinces now 


under Section 9a Government, those who Iwt 
held tlie office of .Premier ; 

The leader of the Congress Party and the ' 
Deputy Leader of the Miwllm League in the 
Centrai Assembly ; the leaders of the Congrw 
Party and. the. M.,U8iiaj .Le.agu.e in. the Cmiacll 
of State; also the leaders of the Katiooallst 
Party and the European Groujj in the Assemlly ; 

Blahatma Gandhi and Mr* Jinnah as the reco* 
gnised leaders of the two main political part!e« ; 

llao Bahadur K. Siva liaj to represent the ' 
Scheduled Classes ; and 

Master Tara Singh to repreaeui the Sikhs, '. 

“ invitations to these gentlemen are beluK ' ■ 
handed to them today, and it is prf?p03kMl to 
assemble the conference oa Juno 25 at Simla, 
where we shall foe cooler than at Delhi ... 

“ I also hope that it will be possible for 
ministries to re-assume office and again under- 
take the tasks of Government in the provinoe» 
now adminl‘iter(5d under Sc‘cti.<.)n 03 of tite ./ 
Constitution Act and that these ministries will 
be coalition.^. 

*'If the meeiuig should tinfortunately fail, ■ 
we must carry on as at present until the parties 
are ready to come together . .. . 

. ' ** Witi.i the app.roval of His Majesty's Govern* 
ment, and after consultation with my Coundi, 
orders have been given for the immediate 
release of the members of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress %vho are still In 
detention, I propose to leave the final decision 
about the others still under detention as tii© 
result of the 1942 disturbances to the new 
Central Government, if' formed., and to tiie 
provincial Governments , 

“ I believe in t.he future of India, and as fir ‘ 
as in mo lies I will further her g.reatne38. ,l 
ask you all for your co-operation and goodwiil. ” 

WHITEPAPER 

Simultaneously the British Govcrnirietiit issued 
a WTiito Paper on the subject. It said ; “ 'j‘he 
main constitutional positioik remains, and the 
offer of March 1942 stands in its entirety without 
change or qualification . . • The Indian 
administration, overburdened with the great 
tasks laid upon it by the war against Japan 
and by the planning for the post-war period, 
is fui'ther strained by tha political tension 
that exists . . . 

“ It is not the intention of Ilis Majesty’s 
Government to introduce any change contrary 
to the wishes of the major Indian 
communities. 

But they are willing to make possible some 
step forward during the interim period if the 
leaders of the principal Indian parties are pre- 
pared to agree to their suggestions and to 
co-operate in the successful conclusion of the 
war against Japan as well as in the reconstruction 
in India which must follow the final victory. 

“To this end they would be prepared to 
see an important change in the composition 
of the "Viceroy's Executive. This is possible 
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any dianw® tM Misting 
fetafi'jf'' law tuf orw ann'jwlment to the 

.Sfiffii to lliB Acit of ]li>35. That 

ft pftHhloii flsdt not less than 
in tt» 111 he ns of the h'Xf‘ 0 !!tive must have 
hari ol It'qAt t<;a years* aervine iiader the Crown 

Ui IwiiA . . . 

the Exlfftial Affairs (other than 
tlirwc trit»nl ami frontlfr nmttera which fall, to 
he fivait. with aa part, of the IhTeitce of India) 
.•fiHuM lie pkfpd in the charge of aa Indian. 
Mef'Cilw'r of the Viceroy’s Kxeeativo so. far m 
fnilift is coiicfraet!, and fully accre- 
dited reprraralatives shall h« appointed ..for 
the represeiitafiou of India abroad. 

CONGRESS ACCEPTS 

Mahatma Gamihl gave a lead to the tVorking 
f'rmiiiilftve !»y ohHervirig that the composition 
(4' the Winhi Conh-Tenre was *’ a xcry great; 
.vivaijei* iipnn all siuiilnr hodles.” IWs was: 
crliucii by the Cuiigreas ITcsIdent who observed i 
tliat ‘* \v<Pt are wry m-ar oitr goal of complete 
.Iticiffipeiidence ** 

The Congress Working Committee met in 
Bombay after nearlj* three years. Moat members 
Rptniu.'d to welfoffio tlie political content of 
■the Waved Plan Inasmuch aa it dealt only 
with iriicrira maddnery without prejudice to 
the iiitimat® .goal. .After a few hours* deli-- 
. bcMtiO'ii, the. Working Committee decided 
to take part in the Simla Conference and 
aiifhorlsed Its President to x>roceed to Simla. ! 
The other Congress invitees were asked to do! 
■likewise.' ' '' 


Conference, the outcome of which will have a 
momentous infiiience on the destiny of India, 
I feel there are a fe%v words I should say to yon. 
First, I w“elcome yon ail as men who by character 
and ability have risen to leadership in 
your provinces and parties. . . It i« not 
a constitutional settlement, it is not a 
final solution of India’s complex problems 
that Is proposed. Nor does the plan la any 
way prejudge or prejudice the final issue. 
But ir It succeeds, I am sure It will pave the 
w&y tow'arda a settlement; and will bring It 
nearer. . „ ; 

' '‘'You must accept my leadership for the 
present. . . ■ 


The aeceplancc of the invitation by the 
Congress was interjiretcd to mean that it agreed 
witii the broad outlines of the Waveli Plan 
as m interim arrangement. The transfer of 
portfolios including tlie external relations, the 
appointment of a British High Commissioner 
and the authoritative assuraixce regarding the 
manit<!r of the exi^rclse of the Viceregal veto 
made a go* id imprcHsion on Congress leaders 
and Mfthufnia Uaadld, some holding that it w^as 
mi ifopmvf'juent on the Cripps Offer. Note was- 
al«<» talfui cd’ iJiH benefits of co-operation 
hi tween the Congress and the Teague in the 
fihl of day-to-day adnunisfration. Only the 
Ideal of iuiiependencft remained, hot there too 
the iriteriiii arruiigemcnt jtnuxiised to help* 

THE CONFERENCE 

The political centre of gravity then shifted 
fo Simla, Mahatma Gandhi, Slaulana Azad and 
Ouiiid-e-Asam dinnah met the Viceroy on the day 
previous to tite opening of the Conference and it 
wm revealed that’, In piirauanco of the emphasis- 
laid by the Mahatma on bis IndiTidiial e.apacity, 
ho wouhi not attend the meetings of the Con- 
ference, though he would stay on in Simla, The 
Conference opened at the Viceregal Bodge on 
June 25, under the Presidentship of the Viceroy, 
to discuss the proposals of Ills Majesty’s 
Government wdiich were designed ** to ease the 
present political situation and to advance 
India towards her goal of full self-go vernment.’S 

In his opening speech, Lord 'Waveli said inter 
mm: i 


A press note issued at the end of the first 
day’s Session said : 

** The Conference assembled at Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla, at 11 a.m. Their Excellencies 
met and talked to the delegates on the lawn 
outside the Conference Room. At 11-20 the 
delegates moved into the Conference KooiPp 
' and- the proceedings began .%vith the VIcOToy'- 
in the chair. His Excellency made a short 
opening sfieech. He then made a statement 
on the procedure he proposed for the conference 
and aimouneed that he had appointed Sir 
Evan Jenkins, his Private Secretary, and Rao 
Bahadur V. P. Menon, the Reforms Commissioner 
to act as Secretaries to the Conference, 

“ The Conference then took up the discussion 
of the general principles of His Majesty’s 
Government’s proposals. The discussions con- 
tinued until 5 p.m., when the Conference 
adjourned until tomorrow.” 

#tt the following day the Conference re- 
assembled in the morning but dispersed before 
lunch as it had reached ” certain provisional 
conelnsions ” and the delegates expressed a 
wish to confer amongst themselves. There were 
two further postponements, the last one for a 
period of a fortnight. 

For correspondence exchanged by Lord 
Waveli and Qiiatd-e-Axam Jinnah during this 
period see the issue of The Mian Fear Book 
lor 1015-413. 

FAILURE 

When the Conference reassembled on July 14, 
the Viceroy announced the failure of his efforts 
and said: 

“As you know, my original intention wuis 
that the conference should agree upon the 
strength and composition of the Executive 
Council, and that thereafter the parties should 
send me lists of names. To these lists I would, 
if necessary, have added names of my own. , . 

** Unfortunately, the Conference was unable 
to agree about the strength and composition 
of the Executive Coimeii, and on the 29th 
June I undertook, with the approval of the 
Conference, to endeavour to produce a solution 
not based on any formula agreed in advance. , . 

I received lists from all parties represented 
here ekicept from the European Group, who 
decided not to send a list, and the Muslim 
League. . . 1 therefore made my provisional 
selections, Including certain Muslim League 
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r.mmOT. . . l dM not find it possible, however, 
io accept the claims of any party ia full. 
When 1 explained my solution to Q,uaid*e-Azam 
Jicnah he told me that it was not acceptable to 
the Muslim league and he was so decided that 
I felt it would be useless to continue the dis- 
cussion. In the circumstances, I did not show 
my selections as a %vhole to Quaid-e-Azani 
Jitmab, and there was no object in showing 
them to the other leaders. The conference has 
therefore failed. 

■" Kobody can regret tliis more than I do 
myself. I wish to make it clear that the 
responsibility for the failure is mine , .. . 

I have now to consider the next stage. 
I must remind you that wliatever happen.s, 
the first two of three tasks mentioned in my 
broadcast — the prosecution of the \var against 
Japan, and tlie carrying on of the adnsiaistratioa 


and preparation of post-w'ar development—- 
b be performed by the Government of India 


must 1 , , 

for the time being in office 

Following the failure, spokesmen of the 
Congress and the League gave their respective 
versions of the Simla Conference, (See the issue 
of TAe Mian Year Booh for 1045-40). 

Meanwhile, the British General Flections 
had been held. They resulted in an over- 
whelming majority for Labour, Of particular 
interest to India was the defeat of Mr. L, S. 
Amery who had directed Britain’s policy tow'ards 
India over a period of five years during which 
the' Congress was very much ^sersona non gralt 
with the British Government. 

Then came the surrender of Japan and the 
end of the Far Eastern War. This created 
a new situation ia Indian politics inasmuch as 
the w^ar emergency ceased. The King in his 
speech from the Throne at the opening of the 
new Parliament made this reference to India ; 

“ In accordance with the promises already 
made to my Indian Peoples, my Government 
wiil do their utmost to promote, in conjunction 
with the leaders of lndi<an opinion, an early 
realisation of full self-Governinent in India.” 

Shortly after, the British Government 
announced general elections in India, both to 
the Provincial Legislatures and to the Central 
Legislature. Simultaneously with this announce- 
ment Jjord Wavell was summoned to England 
for fresh consultations with the British Govern- 
ment. 

A NEW SPIRIT 

Shortly after the Simla Conference, the 
Government lifted the ban on the various 
Congress organizations, and Congress activity 
was resumed in full swing. Leaders who went 
straight from the prison to Simla, as it werer; 
and had therefore no time to meet the people 
after their imprisonment, now had the 
opportunity to go round the country and 
survey the effects of the movement, 

! All confusion regarding responsibility for the 
' disturbances in 1942-43 was dispelled by Pandit 
Nehru not only owning them up, but also 
applauding those who participated in them and 
sympathiaiug with those who suffered in 
consequence. Victims of repression” were 
‘designated' '^"mattyra ’'V 


Condonation, nay, upprobatlou of \hlmm 
mM(‘d the pe<)plo at laruu into tla br'lhf that 
the Congress poluy of peaed'nl stru'iyh; had 
undergoiu^ a change. The deprt-asion and tielp. 
lessness which charaet«‘riK<'d tlic iKditirai outlook 
in the pujceding monflB soon gav< place to 
a spirit of defiance and miliianey. This fouisil 
espreasioii in various dcniottHtratlons, aecom- 
paniecl inevit;i.hiy in R<tnu' bv fu tii of 

violence, in coimeclion with thr* trial of o{Skcr4 
of the Indian National Aiunv. Students and 
others, encouraged in this rmtluok by 
Socialists and the Communists, cn’ub'd di’durh- 
ances in several parts of the count rv and 
violence was so much in tin’ air that the <:nngr.>t»s 
Working Committee feit called upon to issue, a 
%varning to the public In this heiudr. It pai sed 
the following resolution in December 1945 t-- 

” After the arrest of the t)rincipal Congres'umm 
in the August of 1U42, the unguided masses 
took the reins in tJieIr own hands and acted 
almost spontaneously. If many acts of horomm 
and sacrifice are to their credit, there were 
acts done which eouM not be Included in non- 
violence. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
Working Committee to affirm, for the. gtiidance 
of all concerned, that tin; policy of non-violence 
adopted in 1D2U by tlje Congress continues 
unabated and that such ncm- violence does 
not inelude the burning of pul die property, 
the cutting <d‘ telegraph wires, the derailing 
of trains and intimidation . 

”The Committee is further of the opinion 
that the constructive activities of the Congress, 
beginning with the spinning wheel and ” klmdl ” 
fis the centre, arc emblematic of the policy of 
non-violence and that every other Congress 
activity, including what ia known aa t'he parlia- 
mentary programme, is .subhrrvienfc to and 
designed to promote the constructive activities 
as c.xplaincd by Muhaiiua Gandhi. . , ” 

An event of conf-lderablo importance to the 
internal organization of the Congress occurred 
in the latttjr half of 3045 when it was di'cidcd 
that Communists Biiould be expillod from the 
All-Indian Congress Committee as a punisliment 
for their opposition and obstniction to the 
j)olicy and programme of the Congress for a 
considerable time. 

Learning a lesson from the Simla breakdown 
and wishing to hiake yet another efioffc at a 
communal settlement, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, who was resting in Kaslimir, proposed 
that the Congress should clarify its attitude 
to the Muslims in order to reassure them that 
their interests would be safe in any future 
constitutional reconstruction. 

Ills suggestion, on the details of which it is 
not necessary now to dwell, was Jiotly discussed 
for a few weeks until the matter came up 
before the Congress executive in September 1945. 

In an effort to clarify the Congress attitude 
to the separation demand and to remove the 
confusion arising from the apparently conflicting 
3942 resolutions on the subject, the Congress 
Working Committee adopted a new resolution. 

It contained no new ofier in the shape of an 
approach to the League viewpoint ; nor did it 
.make any reference to the ” c.B. ” formula or . 
Mahatma Gandhi’s offer to Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah* 

It was just a reiteration of Congress policy with ' 
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lit* unify wjbK'ct to the pravliso 

t;/»f H. unlti InimMtM by a liomo'-- 

woulil he fum-d to stay iu 

it.s w'iJi- 

Apnit (pm the Oous^ress Worislug 

t'niuiuilb'O ttliitdi in Kc|)tmnlJL*r 19-15 Jiekl Its 
flii* ladiiMH MfHBion Asi'nist 1942, ted a 
lif'ny !)f*forr> II. Tii«> lotmafcion of a 

i.fibour (»ov«tnmmifc In Britain, tlie end of the, 
Japan^hf War, a fovh conaldemtion of the 


H. M. G: PROPOSALS 

Between then and t-ho meeting of the All-Iadia 
Coaffress Committee the Viceroy had returned 
from London, His Excellency made a broad- 
cast. embodying the couelusions of His Sfajeaty’s 
Government. 

These wem that H. M. G. were determined 
i;o do their utmost to promote, In conjimctlon 
wlth-.iho 'leaflers- of Indian opinion, tho early 
realisation of Self-Government la India. It 


Iridwm ipnyeioii In tlw Ihdifc of the changed hvas their intention to convene as soon as 
sifnt'ifinii, Lord Waveir^ sccoud visit to Britain [possible '» Oonstitution-makirig Body, and' as 
ft»<i lit*' mmoimcciucnl of unerai^f IcctioTH In a preliminary step, they had authorized Urn 


Ifidia—ilese were, nil pu.Ht«Simla developuienti. 

Clarification; --After taking into account tlte 
alterini «!irtMnn?taTi«’H aiii! the rapidly ehanuiue 
'Situation, the Working' Conirnittee decided that 
the Congress sliould the general 

ehfticmi'! “oil tSie of immediate transfer 
of pfuier** and “to deniun^trato the 5v1U 
of the people. “ I'hfs anrioinieement came 
ift Ifit! tm'hrnd of a two-tficmsand, word 
Ffati‘Tnt‘i»t :,pnt «p into three resolution 
dniiVni fitr the All-india CVmgress Committee.! 
The iifHt of these n.Tilfirnied the August Ee- 
solullon rif 1912, U'he second reviewed the 
varlouB policies piirsiied l,»y the Congress during 
the past sixty years and declared that the 
CoiigfPdS fxilicy woiilil bo “ negotiation and 
settleaient when 'iiosaible and noii-eo-operation 
' direct action , If. .necrcssary/* All the three 
reao!.fitlons w'ere evidently framed, on the 
one hfiml, to eni{>hasiKo tiie revolutionary 
lileology of the Congress and, on the other, to 
leave the door open in the event of tiie British 
Ouvenimerit aniioorteing any new approach. The 
deeislon arrived at in Anguot 1942 was justified 
hy “ the urgency of the situation and the perils 
that confronted fridia “ at tlie time. But 
the disturbunees tJiafc followed were deplored 


{“ in some places the people forgot, and fell away 
from, the Congreas method of peaceful and non- 
violent actiosf'L and the authorities aecnsM of 
pjruvortitive action and “ brutal and ruthless 
repression", which “goucled them (Hu* iHniphd 
id rise HponlaneoiHls’' to resist the armed might 
"of Ml alien, inifierialiat power**. 

Ilie CoiigresB review of tlie events of the 
ruojstijs liiiHiediiitdy preceding was full of 
disappointment ami resentment over the British 
Guvt rornt’ijfc's dett-nfiinailoe “to hold on to 
Its authoritarian power and to exercise itarbitraj- 
ly aiitocrjitically yet tliere waas no desire 
to .alluw frustration and pessimism to express 
.‘ tliemS'Clves .through any form of direct action.' 
Bor the moment, Congress policy was one 
of negotiation and eoneiiiatiori but the method 
of nrfiueo-operation wan doubtless held in 
reserve. This was evidently a continuation 
of the .spirit which informed the €ongre 3 .s 
attitude at Simla, 

'i’h*: same spirit of w^orldng with available 
Jraplcmeiits, however imperfect they might be, 
seemed to have actu.-itcd the Worldng Com- 
mittee's dedsitm in regard to the forthcoming 
elections. Vigorous protests ivere made against 
tJie manner and circumid'ancea in wiiicii the 
authorities proposes! to hold elections to the 
legislatures, but eventually the resolution on 
the subject recommended the Congress participa- 
tion la the elections, 


to umhirfcakc, immediately after the elections, 
di3cus3ion.i with reprcacntativeaof the I,ftgislativo 
AHsembiie.s in the Bro'i'inces, to ascertain whether 
the proposals eontahicd in the 1942 declaration 
W'ore acceptable or ^vhether some alternative 
or modified scheme wa.s preferable. Discussions 
would also bo undertaken with repre.sentatlve 
of Indian States with a view to ascertaining 
in what way they could best take part in the 
Constitution-making Body. Further H, M. 0. 
were proceeding to the consideration of the 
content of .a treaty which would recjuiro to 
be conmnded betiveen Great Britain and India. 
His Majesty's Government had authorized 
His Excellency, a.s soon a.s the results of the 
provincial elections were published, to take 
steps to bring into being an Executive Council 
which %vould' have the support of the main 
Indian parties. His Excellency concluded 
that tiie Government and all sections of the 
British people w^ere anxious to help India in 
the.se matters and it remained for Indian.? to 
show that they had the wisdom and courage 
to determine in w’hat way they could beat re- 
concile their differences and how their 
country could be governed by Indians for 
Indians. 


Not AcceptaHe.--The AU-Tndia Congresa 
Committee wificli met tow^ards the end 
of September 1945 adopted Its Executive’s 
recommendation to contest the general 
elections. 

Two of the three political resolutions 
submitted by the executive were endorsed 
almost , unanimoualy by the A.I.-C.G. They 
first reiterated the “ Quit India “ resolutioii 
passed on August 8, 1942, while the second 
declared ttet the Congress policy was one of 
negotiation wdien possible and direct action 
when necessary. Amendments calculated to 
' stiffen. “ the Congress attitude were negatived. 
One of these suggested that the Congress should 
I ahaudim the “ humiliating “ path of negotiation ; 

' another sought not to “regret” but simply to 
“admit ” acts of violence during the di.sturbances 
that followed the adoption of the “ Quit 
Jndia ” resolution. Others wanted to denounce 
Communist “ traitors ” who had “ allied them- 
selves with the alien Government in aa1 
the people’s struggle for independence.” 

The speakers, Including Pandit Nehru, 
Sardar Valabhbhai Patel and Mr. J. B. 
Kirpalanl, felt no regrets for w’hat had happened 
but, on the contrary, exi>re3sed pleasure at 
the people’s spirit of resistance to Government's 
“ repression of their urge for freedom.” Sardar 
Patel was inclined to replace “Quit India” 

^y “ Quit Asia ” demand, for the world could 
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have no freedom witliont a free India. Whereas 
the , resolattons were couched to more or leas 
■ moderate iaiiguage, the speeches . both of the 
leaders , and. the rank and file were keyed- to a 
filgh pitch ; they ' seemed to ask, How can 
we " forget ami forgive ’ 

'3 'he resolution on tiio Wavell proposals, 
moved by Sardar Yallabhbhal Patel, stated ; 
“The A.-I.G.C. has carefully considered 
Lord Waveli’s and the British Prime Minister's 
broadcasts on tlie steps proposed to be taken 
by British authority in India. These proposals 
repeat with unimportant variations, the offer 
made in March, 1942 by Sir Stafford Cripps on 
behalf of the British Government, an offer 
wiiich was not accepted by the Congress. . . 
Nothing short of independence can be acceptable 
to the Congress and the country. The proposals 
now made are, in the opinion of the A.-l.C.C., 
vague, inadequate and unsatisfactory. . . 

Civil Liberties. — The Central Assembly is 
still governed by the Act of 1919. To continue 
such an impotent and undemocratic Central 
legislature, constituted on a franchise of less 
than one per cent, of the population, can have 
no justification in the context of Indian freedom, 
if elections for the Central Legislature ace to be 
held they must at least bo on a properly revised 
register, even though this might involve some 
little delay. . . 

** Further, free and fair elections are hardly 
possible when several organisations, like the 
Congress Socialist Party, the Forward Bloc, 
and Kisan organisations are still under ban; 
when tliousands are still held in detention 
without trial, or are undergoing sentences of 
Imjprisonment in connection with political 
activities ; when in many places public meetings 
cannot he held without previous permission 
ot the authorities; and when many persons 
iw:o' labouring under disqualifications arising 
out of their conviction for political offences. 

“It has become notorious that the present 
Government in India are responsible for the 
widespread corruption that prevails in the 
country, for the gross mismanagement of the 
food and cloth problems and for the supreme 
tragedy of the Bengal famine. , . 

“ In spite of the handicaps that the Congress 
will labour under, as related above, and in 
order to demonstrate the will of the people, 
especifdly on the issue of the immediate transfer 
of power, the A.-I.C.C. resolves that the forth- 
coming elections be contested, and directs 
the Working Committee to take all necessary 
steps in this behalf. . . 

A Bombsbel. — Then came the bombshell in 
the shape of an amendment by a Muslim 
Communist who wished the elections to be 
bought on the issue of “an agreed people's 
plan of convening a constituent assembly . . , 
which will have the support of the major 
parties and all communities*'. In order to 
aecuie Hindu-Muslim unity he wanted to assure 
the Muslims tlmt “ the elected representatives 
, . of areas in which Muslims are in a majority 
will be free to constitute themselves ipto a 
constituent assembly and to decide for them- 
to join the Indian .Union or not/’ 
fre^ientlydnt^ hf House, 


whicli had a marked grouse agalnai Cotnimmialii 
and against tlmst* who demanded furiiwr 
measures to placate the League. 

Mian Iftlkharoid-Din, ex-Presideiife of the 
Bunja!} Provincial CoiigrcHS CommUtee, (uyu 
Prcsiduit of Uie Wt^t Punjab Mirdim Lt-ayne) 
known to be a keen advocate of a Congresa-Lea- 
gue settlement, declared tfirouchan amendment 
that “ the creation of an hulependtuit luii 
democratic India imiHt be .siich as w'lll wiu 
the backing of all major sections of our poop-Ie, 
especially tlio Muslima.** j 

Pandit Ndiru, who spoke next, and fhirdar 
Patel, who replied to the delude, said that the 
Communists always found fault with Iherti, 
whatever they did. The Cojp'reMS had gone 
to the fullest extent possible, eon.sisient with 
its nationalistic ideal, to meet Musiim fears-- 
communal electorates, weight ages, safeguards 
and recently, parity— and had nearly reduced 
itself to the position of a purely Hindu body ; 
they could go no farther. If the Congress 
attitude w'as regarded as unreasonable, the 
whole question might be referred to an Interna- 
tional tribunal for arbitration. The resoluli^ju 
passed unaniirmusly. 

MANIFESTO 

The Congress election manifesto, issued a 
fortnight later, state<i : 

“For 60 years the National Congress has 
laboured for the freedom of India, During 
tMs long span of years its history baa been the 
history of the Indian people, straining at the 
leash that has held them in bondage, ever 
trying to unloose themselves from it. From 
small’ beginnings It has progressively grown 
and spread in this vast country, carrying the 
message of freedom to the nmsfies of our people 
in the towns as well as the remotest villages , . , 

“ The career of the (Congress has bean one 
of both construct I ve effort for tlie good of 
the people and uiK;easinr>: Btrnggle to gain 
freedom . , . After the recent tlucc years of 
an unprecedented mass uidieaval and its cruel 
and ruthless suppression, tl'ie Congress has.-,/ 
risen atroiig{‘r tliau ever and more loved by 
the people by whom it luxs stood through storm 
and stress. 

“ The Congress has stood for equal righla 
and opportunities for every citixen of India, 
man or w'oman. It has stood for t.he xudty 
of all communities and religious groups and for 
tolerance, and goodwill betxveen thorn. It 
has stood for full opportunities for tlie people 
as a wliolc to grow and develop according to 
their own wishes and genius. It has also stood, 
for the freedom of each group and territorial 
area within the nation to develop its ovra Ufa 
and culture within the larger framework, and 
for this purpose such territorial areas or provinces 
should be constituted as far as possible, on a 
linguistic and cultural basis. It has stood 
for the rights of all those who suffer from social 
tyranny and iii|iistice and for the removal for 
them of all barriers to equality, 

‘.‘The Congress has envisaged a free, democratic 
state with the fundamental rights and civil 
liberties of all its citiaens guaranteed in the 
coMtitution, 
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cMnFlifiitli'tn^ in H» uev» should he. Congress, either with a view to giving the 
« fMii'rnl o!ie a grt-at dmj of autonomy Congress a free hand in the light of its 
hi? ifH ruiwtit^f'nt and its ieglsiatjve j iinegui vocal declaration of hostility to partition 

(tryiiiiS eh'cffd 
fi'iini’fiPc. 


under wiiiversal adult 


A liuiulrt'd Slid fifty j'carH and more of 
lopngn rule iave arrested the growth of the 
«‘iiihJrv ftTid prodneeti auinerotis vital problems 
tf.-at denwiid in'Hrniliatf solution. . . There is no 
wa> to anirc any of urgent problems except 
throfigii freedom and independence. The 
foiiieiit, of fuditical freedom must be both 
r-founiiiii! and social, 

** line most vital and urgent, of India’s 
problems^ Is how to remove tliie eitrse of poverty 
aifd raise I lie standard of the massM. , 

Co-operative Coroinioiiweaitii. --I'or this pur- 
pi'we it, 'lUiJ bfi lleee^^s:^lry to piuii and co-ordinate 
social advance in ai! itn many fields, to prevent 
Oil' enneeiitralion <(r wealth and power in the 
l,!aJ!ds of the intii^idnals and groups, to prevent- 1 
">' 1 " d'fd iipTrecff; irihiiiea! to roeiety from growing, ' 
jilid |ii have HtadJil control .of the mineral 
rm»nre s, means of transport am! the principal 
nwdlwdH of proditfilfm nnd distribution in land, 
industry and in other departErent-s of national 
' activity, so that free India may develop into a 
co-'Operatlye coiamonw'ealth. 


■ international affairs the Congress stands 
' for tlie establteliroent of a world federation of 
free: nations, , . In the Far Bast, in South-East 
l«la and in Western Asia, India has had trade 
and cultural relations for tiiousands of years 
ami it is inevitable that with freedom she should 
renew and develop these relations.. . ' She will 
also champion the freedom of all other subject 
nations and peoples, tor only on the basis of 
this freedom and tin? elimination of imperialism 
everywhere can World peace be established, 

** On the eighth of August, the AlWadla 
Congress Committee passed a resolution, since 
then famous in India’s history. By its demands 
and challenge the Congress stands today.- It 
Is on the basts of this resolution and with its 
baftie-cry that the Omgre.Hs faces the elcctiona 
for the Central and Provincial Assemblies. 

*' The Cciitr.’^I Legisintivo Assembly Is a 
hi’idy wif.Ji no power or authority and is 
|•>ract^caliy an advisory body whose advice 
has been constantly floated and Ignored. . , 
Yet, with all tiiese and otlmr handicaps and 
dnrwljacks, the Congress has decided to contest 
llio eketious to show that the Inevitaide result of 
fk'ctiona, howajver, restricted, imist be to 
deiBOiistratfi the overwhelming solidarity of 
the, opinion of flic voters on the issue of 
independence. . . 


because tiie Mahasablja realized "that it 
had no chance in iace of the strong w\ivc of 
pro-Congress feeling that was sweeping over 
the couhtry.” , 

* ElECTION RESULTS 

The election.^ fulfilled f'ongrcs.s expeetatious as 
far as general . .seats were concerned. Such ' 
Hindu Mahasuishaites ns dared to oppose 
t!»e Fongrcfts nominees were badly defeated, 
MoihTatcs and imtependents Inad no ‘chance at 
all. In JSikh comtitucnden in the Punjab, 
tlm Congress captured one-third the number of 
seats, although in tenas of votes recorded 
nearly iuilf the electorate supported it. 

It was different, however, in the ea.se of 
Aliislirii scats. In all the Bindu-majority 
provinces tlie Congress suffered, a heavy defeat 
except in tim United Provinces and to a smaller 
extent in Assam. Of tiie four Muslim majority 
provinces the Congress emerged successfully 
in the Frontier, thoiigh even there the League 
did much better than in the general elections 
held ten years previously, in the I-*unjab 
and Bengal, the League secured signal triumphs. 

In Sind, the League captured the majority 
of the Muslim seats, while a rebci-sectiou of 
the League and a pro-Congress group of Muslims 
secured sufficient number of .seats to form a 
coalition witii tlai Congress and tlicreby threaten 
the solidarity of the League there. 

All tixis while, the Congress was waiting events, 
expecting His Majesty’s Government to im- 
plement the policy outlined by the Viceroy 
in liis broadcast in September 1945. 

Then came I’remier Attlee’s statement in 
Parliament in March 1949 followed by the 
British Cabinet Mission's visit to India to settle 
the basis of the country's future constitution. 
(TMs subject is dealt with elsewiicre.) 

On the eve of the Mission’s return to England, 
the Congress amiounecd its acceptance of the 
long-term project but turned down the specific 
proposals for an Interim Government. This 
decision was endorsed by ttie All-India Congress 
Committee which met in Bombay early in 
July 1916. It was an easy victory for the 
Congress e.xecutive. 


Shortly after the A.-I.C.C. meeting, various 
provincial assemblies elected- their' represeata-' ■ 
.tives- to; the Constituent' Assembly*''' MosF'' of ■■■'' 
the.' ''*■ general” seats were filled hy Congress':.; 
nominees, who included representatives of the 
"So fh( Congress npjicals to the voters for I various cross-sections of Indian life, vertical 


the Central Assembly ail over the country to 
iiupport the Congress candidates in every way 
at the forthcoming elections, and to stand by 
the Congress at this critical juncture, which 
is so pregnant with future possi biiities. . . 

“ The Congress election campaign was conduct- 
ed on t!ie assumptioii that the Congress could 
secure easy victories in general constituencies 
and that it should concentrate Imstead on 
Muslim seats. In many cases the Hindu Mahasa- 
• bha candidates withdrew in favour of thci 


and horizontal, communal and economic. 

Certain statements made by the new Congres.s 
President— Pandit Hehru was declared elected 
in place of Maulana Abiii Kalam Azad, who 
relinquished his office as Congress President 
after a period of six years— regarding the status 
and powers of the Constituent Assembly and 
the Congress intentions in that behalf alienated 
the Muslim League, wdiich was already labouring 
under a sense of grievance. For instance, the 
Congress President said that the Constituent 
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AyspHibly wntili:l bo a soverei£?n body with 
r'::rir!i'f€ frco.loiii to mould the tiuure Jiidiar 
7i’lu'' wa,':’ iufrrprcted by the League to mean 
Tljut h> the A^wombJy wouid be taken 

by a ma.ioriTy vote, leaving the I^rusiiTOS 
jsf.'lph'fsf,. t^hnilarly ho said that the Congress 
was eoinruitted to nothing except to enter the 
Tons tit I It'D t Assi'inbly, which raised <a grave 
doubt In the League mind tliat the Congress 
did not accept the framework and procedure 
laid fiown in the btate Paper of May 16, 
1940.. 


, GESTURE TO LEAGUE 

These impressions were corrected by the 
Congress Working Committee early In August, 
1 1?46, but the niisclnef iiad already been done : 
for, late in July, the League decided altogether 
to withdraw its co-operation from the Mission's 
plan. The August 1940 resohitiou of the 
Congress Working Committee said : — 

The Working Committee regretted to note 
that the Council of the jiVll-India Muslim League, 
reversing their previous decision, had decided 
not to participate in the Constituent Assembly, 
in this period of rapid transition from depend- 
ence on a foreign power to full independence, 
when vast and intricate political and economic 
liroblcins had to be faced and solved, the largest 
measure of co-operation among the people 
of India and their representatives was called 
for, so that the changeover should be smooth 
and to the advantage of all concerned. The 
Committee realised that there were differences 
in the outlook and objectives of the Congress 
and the Muslim League. Nevertheless, in 
the larger interests of the coimtrj'" as a whole 
and of the freedom of the people of India, the 
Committee appealed for the co-operation of 
all those who sought the freedom and the good 
of the country, in the hope that co-operation 
in common tasks might lead to the solution 
of many of India's problems. 

The Committee had noted that criticisms 
had been advanced on behalf of the Muslim 
I.#‘ague to the effect that the Congress acceptance 
of tiie proposals contained in the Statement 
of May 16 was conditional. The Committee 
wished to make it clear that while they did not 
approve of all the proposals contained in tliis 
Statement, they accepted the scheme in its 
entirety. They interpreted it so as to resolve 
the inconsistencies contained in it and fill the 
omissions in accordance with the xninciples 
laid down in that Statement, They held 
that provincial autonomy was a basic pro- 
vision and each province had the right to decide 
whether to form or join a group or not. 
Questions of interpretation would be decided 
by the procedure laid down in the Statement 
Itself, and the Congress w'ould advise its re- 
piesentatlvea in the Constituent Assembly to 
function accordingly. 

The Committee had emphasized the sovereign 
character of the Constituent Assembly, that is, 
its right to function and draw up a consUtution 
for India without the interference of any ex- 
ternal power or authority. But the Assembly 
naturally function within the Internal 
bions which were inherent in its task, 

d would therefore seek the largest measure 


of co-operation in drawing up a constitution 
of free India allowing the greatest measure of 
freedom and protection ffjr'ali just cluima and 
intfTcsts. It was with this object and witli 
the desire to function in the Constituent As>semh" 
ly and make it a success, that the Working 
Committee passed I, heir resolution mi June 26', 
1946, which was subsequeiUiy ratified by the 
Ail-Tndia Congress Committee on July 7 , 1940 
By that decLrion of the A.-l.C.C. they must 
stand, and they proposed to proceed aeenrd- 
ingly with their work in the. (bustituent 
Assembly. 

The Committee hoped that the Mmdim League 
and all others concerned, in the wider intere-ts 
of the nation as well as of their own, would 
join in this great task. 

NEHRU4INNAH CORRESPONDENCE 

Immediately after the Viceroy Invited the 
Congress to make proposals for an Interim 
Government, bandit Neliru accepted the invita- 
tion on behalf of the Congress and sought 
Quaid Azam Jinnah's co-operation. The 
League leader declined. The following correspond- 
ence passed between the two leaders : 

Letter from Pandit Nehru, dated Wardha» 
August 13 : 

, /'Dear Mr. Jiimab,— As you know, the 
Viceroy has invited me, in my capacity as 
President of the Congress, to make proposals 
for the immediate formation of an Interim 
Government. I have accepted this invitation. 

I feel that my first stop should be to approach 
you and seek your co-operation in the formation 
of a coalition provisional Government. It 
is aaturally our desire to have a.s representative 
a Government as possible. Should you wish to 
discuss this matter further with me, before 
coming to a decision, I shall gladly see you in 
Bombay or wherever you may be , . . 
— Javvaharlal Kehrii,” 

Reply from Ur. .Tinnah, dated Bombay, 
August 15 : 

“ Dear Pandit Jawaharinl Kehni,— I have 
received your letter dated the 13th, yesterday, 
delivered to me by hand. 

“ I know nothing as to what has transpired 
between the Viceroy and you ; nor have I any 
idea of what arrangement has been arrived at 
between you tw'o, except wdiat you say in %'oiir 
letter that the Viceroy has invited you, in your 
capacity as the President of the Congress, to 
make proposals for the immediate formation 
of the Interim Government and that you have 
accepted the invitation. 

** If this means that the Viceroy has com- 
missioned you to form the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General and has already agreed 
to accept and act upon your advice and proceed 
to constitute Ms Executive accordingly, it is 
not possible for me to accept such a position on 
that basis. 

However, if you care to meet me on behalf 
of the Congress to settle the Hindu-Muslim 
question and resolve the serious deadlock, 

1 shall be glad to see you today at 6 p.m.— 
M. A. Jianah." 
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Immediate from Pandit Kcdirn, 

‘I'ttm'i Augiiit IS :»>— 

** iivAf Mr. JiDiiali,— Tijaak yon for your 
Iffifr of ffM'lfiy’s date wfsieh was detivered to 
tiu> af* a.lM3ut 1 |».m. , . * 

Ifc Is Hwlerstoods as statod* n the published 
ftorrcspoiidence hitmen the Congress President 
jiTid fctic Viceroy, that the interim Oovernment 
will have the greatf'st possible freedom in 
the extfndse of tise day-to-day ad lulntet ration 
of tills eoimtry, j 

‘■‘Since thIvS brief olTer W’as made and w’ej 
a-'ee|de.i ii, 3 have had no f»j>portumty to meet 
the Viceroy or dlseiisH the matter with lam 
luore I’uily, I hope tu do so witliin the next 
two or throe days. It was oiir wish, howev 
that I might .Hpproaeii you llrst and invite 
your co-operation. . . . 

“ In your hdier you .state that you are unable 
to accept Ihf position as it appear.s to you. 

I regret tills. 3.0‘i1iaps, oii fuller consideration 
ot the i-idHijn y\«u wnuld ht atfreeable to re- 
consider your liefinion. 'If so w'c would welcome 
it. For this purpose ■ I shall gladly see yoUi 
if you so desire. 

■ " As regards tlie general Hiadii-Muslim 
question, we are aiw'ays prepared to discuss 
this and try to hud a way out. Ju.st at present 
we are immediately concerned W'ith the forma- 
tion of the provisional Government and 
circumstances demand that early steps should 
be taken in regard to it. We hope that a 
coalition provisionaS Government will itself 
help in the con.sideration and solution of our 

f problems. Widle ,I am willing to discuss the 
arger question with you. I have no new 
suggestions to make. Perhaps you may be 
able to suggest a new approach. , . . 

Yours sincerely, Jawaharlal Kehru.’* 
better from Mr. JInnah, dated August 15 :• 

“ . . . I have already made my position clear 
in my letter dated August 15 sent to you tlds 
morning. But as you have given certain 
explanations, with some of which I must not 
be taken to agree, and as you desire to meet, I 
shall be glad to see you today at 6 p.m . , . Yours 
sincerely, M, A. Jinnab.” 

INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

Pandit Nehru then proceeded to Delhi and 
submitted to the Viceroy the names of twelve 
persons constitufing the Interim Government, 
These included six top-ranking Congress leaders, 
namely Pandit Kehrii, Sardar Vallabhbhal 
Patel, Dr. Hajendra Prasad, IMr. C. llujagopala- 
Chari, Mr. isarat Chandra 33osc and Mr. Asaf Ali. 
This was on the basis of a Cabinet of fourteen. 
Tw'o seats were to be filled later. Of tiae 12,' 
three W'ere Muslims, live caste Hindus and one 
representative each of the scheduled castes, 
Indian Ciwistians, Sikhs and i^nrsis. The 
Congress also sugge.sted the name of an Anglo- 
Indian as an additional member, but the Viceroy 
was apparently reluctant to increase tiie strength 
of the Cabinet. 

On August 24, 1946, His Excellency the 
Viceroy announced the formation of the Iiitertoi 
Oovemment, In a broadcast^ he said ; 


** You will have heard the announcement of 
the names of tfie members of the new Interim 
Governnient which will come Info office very 
shortly. You will, I am sure, all realise that 
a very momentous step forward has been taken 
on India’s road to freedom. Soii«) of you. 
who listen to me may feel, however, that .the;, 
step should not have been taken In this way' 
or at this time. It is to tites*.; that I want 
principally to address m^'self rouigfit, 

“ Y'ou who arc. opposed to the formation'' 
of the new Qovemment are not, I nssuine, 
opposed to the mala policy of His .Jlajesty's 
Government, namely, to fulfil their pledges by 
•making India free to follow her own dt'stluy.,, 

I hit it has not been possibk* at pre.'^eut to secure 
a coalition. No one could be sorrier aia)ut 
tlic failure than I am . . . 

'‘Offer To .League— Let .me state. clearly , t,lw 
offer wdiich has been ramie and is still open to fcfic 
Muslim League. They can profiose to mo flvd 
names for places In a Government of 14, of w’hich 
6 wUl be iiontinees of Congress and three will 
he representatives of the .Minorities. Provided 
these names an? acceptable to me and approved 
by His Majesty, they will be included in the 
Government, which will at once be reformed. 
Tiie Muslim League need have no fear of being 
out-voted on any ensentiai issue ; a Coalition 
Government can only exist and function on th© 
condition that botli main parties to it aro 
satisfied ... 

“ As I have already made clear, I shall 
implement fully His Majesty’s Government’s 
policy of giving the new Government the maxi* , 
mum freedom in the day to day administration 
of the country. In the field of provincial 
autonomy, of course, the Provincial Governments 
have a very wide sphere of authority In whieh 
the Central Government cannot intervene ... 

“The recent terrible occurrences in Calcutta 
have been a sobering reminder that a much 

S ter measure of toleration is essential if 
a is to survive the transition to freedom . , , 

The War Member in the new Government 
will be an Indian, and this is a change which 
both tiie Commander-in-Chief and I w^armly 
welcome. But the constitutional position of 
the Armed Force.© is in no way changed. They 
still owe allegiance, in accordance with their 
oath, to the Iving-Emperor, to ivhom and to 
P'arliament I am still responsible. 

In spite of all immediate appearances I 
believe there is yet a chance of agreement 
bet'iveen tiie twm principal parties. 

“It is desirable also that the work of the 
Constituent Asseinbiy should begin as early 
possible. I can assure the Muslim League 
that the procedure laid down, in tiie Statement 
of May 16 regarding the framing of Provincial 
and Group Constitutions will be faithfully 
adhered to; that tliere can be no question of 
any change in the fuTidaraentai principles 
proposed for the Coostitixent Assembly in 
paragraph 15 of tiie Cabinet Mission’s statement 
of May 16 or of a decision Oil a main communai 
issue, without a majority of both major 
communities ; and that the Congress are ready 
'to agree that any dispute of intej^j’etoUoh 
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may ha rt'ft-r rrcl to t ht Federal Court. 1 sincerely 
tvi'ust that the IMusHin Leni^ue will reconsider 
fht'ir tiec.isjoii not to take part in a plan 
’which prouiu^cs to give them so wide a field 
In %vhioli to protect the interests tiud to decide 
the future of the Muslims of India. 

We have come to another critical and solemn 
Issue in the afhiirs of India. Never were 
tolerance and soberness in thought and action 
more necessary/' 

'rhe new Government assumed office on 
September 2, 1040. It could not, liowever, 
Fettle down to any very useful work of adininis- 
tration or preparation for the Constituent 
Assembly, because grave breaches of the peace 
ia Calcutta and elsewhere, resulting in the deaths 
of thousands of persons and considerable loss 
of property, cast a gloom over the country. 
Even BO, the Government strove to consolidate 
its position by establishing conventions intended 
to invest it with real political power. For 
instance, it stopped the practice of Secretaries 
having direct access to the Governor-General. 
It also began to function as a Cabinet with 
joint responsibility under leadership of the 
Vice-President. Pandit Nehru. 

PREMIER'S BROADCAST 

Broadcasting shortly after the formation of: 
his Government, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
said : — 

** Friends and Comrades—Jai Hind — 

-«*Si3c day.s ago my colleagues and I sat on the , 
chairs of high office in the Government of 
India. A new Government came into being 
in this ancient land, the Interim or Provisional 
Government w'e called it, the stepping stone 
to the full independence of India . , , 

And yet we asked for no celebration of this 
historic event and even restrained our people's 
enthusiasm. For we u'-anted them to realize 
that we were yet on the march and the goal 
had still to be reached . . . 

Our hearts were heavy also with the terrible 
tragedy of Calcutta and because of the intensive 
strife of brother against brother. The freedom 
we had envisaged and for which we had laboured, 
through generations of trial and suffering, 
was for all the people of India, and not for one 
group or class or the followers of one religion . . . 

** I speak to you today not much of high 
policy or our programme for the future — that, 
will have to wait a while — ^but to thank you 
the love and affection which you have sent us 
in such abundant measure. 'That affection 
and spirit of co-operation are always welcome 
but they will be needed more ever in the difficult, 
days ahead of us . . . 

The future is already taking shape and 
India, this old and dear land of ours, is finding 
heiselif again through travail and suffering . . . 

** The Interim National Government is part 
of a larger scheme which includes the Constituent 
Assembly which will meet soon to give shape 
the constitution of fi’ee and Independent 





“ lile filial! fake full part In liitpmatiuiiil 
conferences aa a free nation with oiir own 
policy and not merely m a satellite of 

anotiuT nation . . . 

We propose, as far as po.s^iblc, to kec 
away from the potver polities of groeps, ali;4iia 
against one another, which have led in the past, 
to world wars and which may again lead' to 
disasters on an oven vaster scale. We believe 
that peace and freedom are indivisible awl the 
denial of freedom anywhere must endanger 
freedom elsewhere and lead to confiiet and war... 

** In spite of mir past history of f‘oidlS( t, 
we hope tb.ai an irulcpenderit In*!!?! will have 
friendly and co-operative relations with Kughani 
and the countries of tiie British Commoinvfaltti, 
But it is w’dl to remember wliat is happeninu 
in one part of the Gommonwealf h today, iii 
South Africa racialism is the State (inctiine 
and our people are putting up a heroic struggle 
against the tyranny of a racial minority ... 

We .send our greetings to the people of the 
United States of America to whom destiny 
hasS given a major role in international affairs . . . 
To that other great nation of the modern 
world, the Soviet union which algo carries a vast 
responsibility for shaping world evtuit/^ wn aend 
greeting ... 

**OM Order We are of Asia and the,, , 

peoples of Asia are nearer and closer to m than 
others. India is so sitiiated that .«he is the 
pivot of western, southern and south-east Asia , , . 
China, that mighty country, with a mighty 
past, our neighbour has been our friend through 
the ages and that friendship w'ill endure and 
grow ... 

“ I have not said aaytldng about our doiacstie 
policy, nor at this stage do ] wish to do so, But 
that policy will Inevitably have to be governed 
by tlm principles by which we have stood all 
these years.' We shall look to the common 
and forgotten man in India and seek to bring 
him relief and raise ids standards of living. 
We shall continue ou,r fight against the. corse of i:' 
imtouchability and other forma of e.uforted 
inequality ... 

' An equally urgent and vital task for us ; 
is to conquer the spirit of discord tliat is abroad 
in India ... 

** There has been much heated argument 
about sections and groupings in the Constitiicnt 
Assembly. We are perfectly prepared to 
accept and have accet^ted, the- position of sitting 
in section.^, tvMcIi will consider the question 
of formation of groups . . . We shall go to the 
Constituent Assembly with the fixed determina- 
tion of finding a common ba.si.-j for agreement on 
all controversial issues . . , 

India is on the move and the old order 
passes. Too long have we been passive specta- 
tors of events, the playthings of otlicrs. The 
initiative comes to our people now and we shall 
make the history of our choice . . . Jai HiKfi l " 

CAICHTTA TKAGEDY 

Meanwhile, the Congress Working Committee 
met iii Delhi and passed a resolution on the 
, Calcutta carnage. It ran 
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WnrIiinjZ hAve rea<I with I largely detenninp«n>y the «toiw and moment- 

«ffr p n<m‘ n pf'rtH ahoiit the remit happenings i nus events in liiiiia ciilmlnatiing in the granting 
in 1‘Afeutfa in ct'mntndirffi with the observance j of independence to the comitiy and its InevltaMe 
l> 5 ' H5f' MoHlIrn F*wigua of Direct .Actioiif' Bay .partition. ■ . 

on AnK?r«t 16 anti tmImqMmt days. They 1 After independence, India's problems con- 
dr-plore tlw loss of life and property ; tinned no less to tax the ingenuity and resources 

ftf' I u iidenin In particular the acts of brutality { of Oovcrnments, Centra! ami Provincial, and of 
fswm.lt ted against ^ defenceless persons, | the majority party representing th(3 people, 
espfi'hiliy women and clilidren . » . j At the Ali*India Congress Committee meeting 

“ On July 20 the Connell of the AlMudfa , at the end of September nm the steps taken by 
Mnfilim bfagiie a resolution deciding upon • the Congress Kxecutivc leading up to the wr’na- 
Idrecf Action, fu suppAit of the ri miutiou ! tion. of the futcriiii Covfrnriiient were rntiaea 
liifliimmatory spetndies ‘were made ami subse- ; by an. overwhelming majority. The resolution 
«|!tfntly spcMdies and statements and p,amphlets I was moved by Maulatia Abiil lialant Azad 
by nv«pofmib!e members of the J 4 eagiie and ^finis- 1 ratifyina the Working (Y)inmitfee*.s decision, 
fern, jHiil art ides In some I^eagne itew.,]»apers I Twob e members^ out of about 250 present were 
have RiTved to indamii;! a large’ section of . the I against the motion; Mr. Jai Ibakaiui ■ Naraiu 
Miidim masses. j unuonnccd lhat he and his group would remain 

“Tl,,. fiov.rnmrnt <.f m-na,! i ""i';™! 

Aiigiist Id if* a public ludiday in spite of protest i ,, Maulana Abii! Ka.aui Azad .s usoiut ion said . 
and therdiv gave nil inipresslon that the V- *‘*^' **1^ 

o}('.'-'r%-nnce pf A'igu‘d If, wa.s cn|oined by Hie | ^ be storking tomimttee to the I ib.siduitid 

ti'-v. rraie ?i, nvi persons not joining in tijo ; J U» amipt tim invitahou of the A iceroy 
(jl.'irv.oer oiid.i i.u' g«‘-t no proteetum | iNationai boyeiiimcnt, ap- 

t'leiUi f f*c ni- proved this direction and ratified the sutisequent 

' V ' si (q>s taken thereunder resulting in the formation 

*'M'abbing aiul looting started early in the } of the Interim Ooveriiment." 

! Dr PattabUi Sitamman-. — 
rc.so]ation, characterised it as a bridge and not a 
house to live in. 


Iioolig/iiis In many places. Murders in most 
brutal dreurnKtarn f‘s, htfiting and. bnrriipg..„of 
houaea on a large scale folloucd and lasted for 
three or four days resulting in the death of 
several tlioiisand persoiw and looting and burning 
of property worth crores of rupees'. 

There was p.ractieai.1y no police, nor even 
traffic police, fo be seen on August 10 and even 
tiie precaution of sending foot and mounted 
police to accompany processions was not 
taken » .. ,• ■ . . ■ ■ , 

“'The military were not called tili long after 
the havoc had commenced. In some places 
even the police pmrticipated in the looting. 
After the initial orgy of murders, loot and arson 
tJie Hindus and others retaliated and indulged 
In reprisals wherever they could and a large 
httmber of Muslims wete killed. 

** It |h satisfactory to note, however, that in 
tlic midst of this mutual slaughter and inhuman 
bariwirifies I here were cases wh(*ro Hindus 
gave to Muslims In distress and Muslims , 

gave pruteetimi to Hindus In diilciilfey ... | 

‘ 111 view of tfje 


I t *1^'; 77^ nature of the 1 

riots, the hke of w itieu It.'W n‘'*ver before iiappened ■tiourn.staacts. 

In am part of die country, it is essential in the Commendin' 


Two aineudmeiits, one of which directed the : 
Government to demand the immediate with- 
drawal of British troops from India and the 
other to transcend the limitations imposed by 
the Cabinet Mission, on the Constituent Assemb- 
ly, were ruled out. 

A second resolution on the agenda seeking to 
permit the Congress members of the Interim 
Government to continue as members of tiie 
"Working Committee was moved by Pandit^ 
Govjnd 'Ballabh Pant. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, 
addressing the Committee declared tlmt he was 
relinquishing the Congress Presidentship, con- 
sequent on his anceptance of office at the Centre. 

Opening the session, the President giving a 
res ume of the d evolo pments since the last' meeting 
of the A. I. 0, C. early in July, explained how the 
\yorking Committee's decision not to participate 
in the formation of the Interim Government on 
the bads of the Viceroy’s statement of June 16 
had to be revised -in, the light of altered 


opinion of tfie Working Committee that a 
diorough imiuiry be held by an impartial wi- 
buH.'d into the circumstances preceding August 
,10 and iucidents of August 10 and the following 
.days,. 

Tlie, W orking Committee place on record their 
opinion tlmt the Government of Bengal utterly 
failed to maintain peace and give 'protection 
of life and property to peaceful citizens, . 

WORKING COMMITTEE RATIFIES 

The iiistory, since the formation of the Interim 
Government at the centre in June 1940, of the 


Commending their resolution ratifying the 
Working Committee's (lex.ision to form the 
Interim Government, Mauiana Abul Kalani 
Azad said that whatever step the Congress had 
taken was the only correct one. “ Our' achieve- 
ment today is because of the methods we 
employed in the past,” the Mauiana said, and 
added, ""today our goal — freedom — is within 
sight. With tile change, in the circumstances 
and the particular situation in which we find 
ourselves we must change our methods as well. 
Tod'iy we are in such a position that, by joining 
Government, we could increase our strength 
enormously.” . 

On the following day the A. I. C. C. by a con- 
fortable majority, passed Pandit G. P. Pant’s 


resolution enabling- members of the Interim, 
vantuaiu 01 India s political struggle, has been Government to serve on the Congress Executive 


I 
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il0foi"e voting oti it, Pandit Pant, rcpiyins? to 
I he debate, invited the House to understand its 
exaer nnanint;. lie niadu it clear that iho re- 
solution was permissive- It merely Hmipht to 
reiuove au f)!)^taelc in the way of the President 
eiioosiiig, if iie wished to be so, members of the 
iuteriiu tlovovninent as members of the Working 
(’onmdftee. ‘■'I did not mean that members 
in the Interim Go•^'er^ln]ient stiould necessarily 
S>e members of tlm Working Committee, *' he 
added. 

l)!i the h'fllowing <lay the Congress Working 
Cummiltee accepted Pandit Nehru’s resignation 
from the prtsiUentslnp, Imt requested him to 
carry on his duties till a new one was elected. 
Tiie Working Coiumittee, in a resolution, invited 
the attention of the provincial governments 
to the issue of tnefonn of the J.and System:. 
The provincial gor(;niments were, accordingly, 
requested to send their proposals in tliis heiialf 
to the Working Committee witldn two montliH. 

New President. — In the middle of October, 
it was announced that, in the election of the 
President to the A. I. C, C. the names of Maiilana 
A bill Kalam Azad and Acharya Eripalani were 
proposed, but that as the former t ad withdrawn 
the latter remained the only candidate and w'ould 
be duly elected. 

On that occasion Maulana Azad said, **The 
reason which influenced my decision in April last 
not to seek re-election holds good even today. 
I am fully sensible of the desire of all my friends 
and colleagues who would like me to resume the 
heavy re.spansibllities I have shouldered for six 
years continuously, butl regret to say that I 
must disappoint them for the. reasons I have fran- 
kly stated foeiore the country six months ago. ” 

Later, Acharya Ivripalani, in a statement on 
his election as President, said “I am not un- 
conscious of niy limitation.^ . . , My lirst task I 
conceive is to exert my utmost in the cause of 
Hindu-Muslini unity so that the inhumanities 
and barbarities that recently •disflgured and 
disgraced Calcutta and .still do East Hengal 
become things of the past. Sly second concern 
will be the purification and consolidation of our 
organisation.” 

On Octob^ 24, 1046, the Congress Working 
Committee adopted a resolution on the disturban- 
ces in Ea.st Bengal, which said, “Communal ism 
can only be fought with nationalism and not 
w ith counter-coramimalism . The riots in B engal 
clearly formed parts of a pattern of political 
sabotage calculated to destroy Indian nation- 
alism and check the advance of the country 
towards democratic freedom.” The Committee 
warned the country against retaliatory outbreaks 
cf communalism. 


Nearly a mouth later, strong condemnation of 
Tetaiiatoiy communal violence was made by the 
Congress Working Committee in a resolution 
adopted on Bihar. The Committee called ujwn 
all Congressmen to restore a sense of security 
.*md bring about reconciliation between Hindus 
and Muslims. 

The Working Committee paid a tribute to the 
late Pandit Malavtya in a resolution. Other 
reaolutions passed referred to the dispute of 
IliMlaus 'ift South #rlcft, the situation In East 
and Indonesia. ■ 



GLOOMY PICTURE 

lii the third wede of Novoinbcr j'andlf N<*lmi, 
.speaking at tlic .Suhjocta Commiftne. of the 
session of ihe Imiian Nalionid « dn » a 

glourny pieturtj of the pr(*vailtng political •iltiia* 
tion. in a fit.hting political npeerh, ite made gfavf 
and direct charges as/aiust tluj \ icerov and the 
Muslim l.fvauiie, hinlluq at an “ iijevltahlrN' 
struggle ” if thing.s did not. improve. PandlV 
Nehru hoped, hi>we\“(‘r, that the League woiiltl 
join the f'onstitumit A.s^embly hut, if U; did not, 
he ilHclured, the work of eoustitniiou nakin,c 
would proceed. Pandit Nehru uas Kpeakiii;£ on a 
resolution de(‘iaring, on the e\'e of Hiniiniaruu ‘4 of 
the Constituent .\sH‘mb(y (which wa.U.o meet 
on December P), that the Con*.'res,.s stt;od Pu’ 
an independent soveis'lini rejuihlie. 

Earlier the rommittec jassed hv an ov* r* 
wihdming majority, mdy flu o]»posing, Maulana 
Azad's resolutif)!! eonfirming and ratifying the 
decisions of the Wt)rkiiig Committee and the 
A. J . (L C., including the one on the formation of 
the Jidt'rim Government. 

The following da 5 % clear reference %vah 
made to the “struggle ahead” and the need" for '■ 
preparing for it. A resoluticm was presented by 
the Working Committee for adoption ly tlie 
Congre.ss rcviewitig the events and t* ndeneies of ; 
the six and a isalf years ending then since tho ^ 
last session of the (..'ongrcMS ,afi<i calling upon the ^ 
people to put an end i.d inUrnc'cine cuiifiict. 

Moving the resolution, Pandit Nehru said, 
“(Jars is not an empty threat. We hav(3 fought ^ 
f.lie British in the ]>ast and we shall fight titem 
again if necessary,” 

Moving a resolution on the. Indian States, Br. 
Jkitlabhi iiltaramayya tra{'etl the <!evcIopment 
of Congress pcdicy to date, in whi<di the question 
of the Stat(‘s’ people was integrated with the 
Britisli India’s struggle for freedom. 

Broader Franchise. — Mr. SiianktJFi’ao .Deo's 
resolution yuggosiing anieadments to the 
Cougre.ss C'on.stitutioa was dropped and its place 
was taken up by an amend aunt by Babu 
Purshottamdas Tatidon as a 8u!»stautivii motion ; 
which said that “ in view of the new conditions 
tiiat had arisen, the Cjmgrc.ss authorisf>a thti 
A, I. 0. C. to aineiid and revise tlie Congress 
constitution in order to make the CongrcHS as 
widely representative of the Indian people as 
poissiblc”. 

A further definition of the Congress objective 
was containeti in a resolution adopted by th« 
Working Committee, which said that, in the 
opinion of the Congress, swaraj could not be real 
for the masses unless It made possible the achieve- 
ment of a society in w'hieh democracy extended 
from the political to the social and economic 
sphere, and in which there would be no opportun- 
ity for privileged classes to exxfioit the bulk of 
the people, nor for gross inequalities such as 
exist at present. A resolution on the revision 
of the Congress constitution altered the basis 
of the four-anna membership and pleaded for 
broader franchise in the election of Congresg 
rapreseBtAMves, 
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fh'* :*lth Iti'lian Xational t’ffljgr€58 Sfis.-iion. obJtsKivua prepared as a result of dfsscUBSious at 
!. MfM'nit on Xiiveinber -Jil, Pafidit >^eliriH nieetiuKS of i'ore 4 rm luernbers during tlie two 
,r^!ar l’af» 1 iadu-d ojir at the Musiirji r 4 {ague j previous days. The fluid dm, ft xr-ad : “Wherein 
iH |,«rufaat nl nifjciiils. wfu^ were ctsarged I this Ooustituent Assembly deelares its firm ami 
i 'I'i’ a f ne V meiuhm of the solemn resolve to pruciaim iudja as an imfepeiKl 
■ ‘ } ent sovereign Kepubiic and to draw uj; for her 

, , , future governance a eonstitution of theterritori 

fd'.g •»!! Hm jV'^oluStmi ratifying the that now comprise British fuduL the territoiic,, 
{} fo fouu ? he hue! ii» ion-f rnmeut. Samar that now form the Indian »States, and such 
m 1 *4 ■ imi ,f itjHHng '^peeihes Of hw ufher I'iUts of India aie outride British India 

•aid: “I'lif* sword wml he met Uy the and tJm Htates as well a:? nuch other territories as 
• { or. ua- a ^tnn uarning to liio'^f' ^sho, billing to he omstituted srdfj tim iiid*M>end 

„ 'io'i'- } rysij*, !.. aefina*' a pi.liticai ohjret.- ..ovcrei'in Inrlia shall be a fuion of them all 

uolf'tif. iman*>. “We are not resigning and 

, “.Wherein the said it-rriforh'^, whether with 
»L '/ t nn m U pmsiTit brmndaiies or witii such others 

- johiin.. de. ili-itjt .0 at .\.^>t^nolJ. ^ > fictci'reinpti hr tie* Cnnyi it-nrxnf- 


iruiij Mir “Wherein the said teniiorh'S, whether with 

KMul’HUn ‘y" their present bmtndaries or with such others 

ft wii’ joinin'*, de' ondjt »eut A ^tnddj. )jy Constituent 

larva Krij n'aru in hi** I'l'esidential a illness, Assembly and thereafter, aoeording f rj the law of 
saiti , ‘“{f the 4 tineii '^s i.a'i not taken nfj tin* 4^*'^ constitution, shall po.-t.sess and retain the 
ihalUnge Mnh'Uidi hupuiairon in August ihtd. ■■’^‘4^/*'^ autonomous units together with 
we we;s!d n '4 Inu* le'en > •ceupviiii tfie position residuary powers, and extireise all jiowa'rs and 

we d.iOoa* “ Be-aj flMj ihe ibhisli emild Bnietiona of hrovornineut and administration 

jui > , r lo'-.om t , Mem wlaur-vm* rheii and except such powers, and functions a.. 

>1 /e ~ li tM.a’ .ni* e t tiun goal, the m or a-.signud to the Union, or as are 

fault 'AiM ti.eb^ ahd'aoM inherent or imi>lk'd in the Union or resulting 

tlierefrom ; and 

fbSerring lo thi* eonnsnujai f rouble in India. “Wherein ali power and authority of th 
Aohau^H J. B, f{aj|alam .si’d. “The eommunal | ,,,jivereign iudepeiidfut India, its edustituent 

ee(nfii''t ha"; today a.-mnied not only a seri(»u;< parts and orgaas of Cioveriinierit, arc* dmved 

but a vnuous aspect. . .if v»'c are to ?J 0 vvorthy from tiie people ; and 
of freedom we mmd harn to live together and “u-h..n*in sb-iil l>e 
o«pr.t <a'h other’, sentiments... In no ease pct.phMd' India i Sit 

must we liUoW tie* imJSMU of communal .strife .,nn ..auVieM! w-nenPre J* cf.On: 


nationa! and 


must we ttuuw inc [ioe-ioji m cominuuai .-^uue .uni lujlitieal * eo!iJiHte nt* yt-.tiK or ieinaW, .Vi+AV 

I'Slftfvpw 'lP and. l.,>e.fore the law ; freedom of thought, expres- 

vorpoiarc liii. -km, belh.*f, faith, worship, voeation, association 

.Mo\iiig the resolution on “retrospect”, first ainl action, subject to law and public iiiorality ; 
ns'ncd by the Sui'ject -4 < 'ommitree, Bandit Nehru. 

^poke wi'tii emotion about the rehiirgencc of free- . “Wherein adequate safeguards shall be prO' 
dorii fervour in tlie land, Admluistering a stern vided for minoritie’i^, backward and tribal areas 
rebuke to tlm British members of the Services and depressed and otiier backward classes ; and 

mg the lmple^^i.m thill tlu, UmigiUb promotion of world peace and the 

laent imgiit have the t eiitral Ouverninenfc in xvelfure of m'joPinfi ’» ^ 


a liiitf, ho declared they would refuse to resign 
they would have to be difliiiissed. 


welfare of mankind.’' 


they' w'ouid have to be dteimssed, ■ ^ Xfonpiag .■ Of ' Pirovinces,~A;t ■ the , end ■ a 

,,, . . December the Congress Working Committee 

Ni*w World ug Committee,— At the end of decided not to ciinch the issue of grouping of 
.N'ounuber iop;, Acluina J. B. Kripalani, the provinces beyond dceiiniiig to pursue the pro- 
f ongre.ss i*r('->id*'m. amiomuK'd Uic personnel of posal to refer it to the federal Court. It left 


Kajcmira i-ra-^nd, Klian Abdul Gluifar khan, occasion was that the statement issued by the 
Barat tlhauiira Bose, Bajagox-aiaehari. British Uovernmeut on December (5, lOfg" 
Shanivcrrao Deo, Sint. Ivamaia Devi, uiviug their decision on the grouping Lssue. as 
If, i,ii Almicd .Kidwai, Jai Prakash IXaraia, well as other statements made Bubsequently in 
Pr;tta{> Singh and Jugal fCishore (U.P.). Parliament W'ere clearlv additions to and varia- 
Slutnkerrao [.leo and Jugal .Kishore were tions of the British Cabinet Mission’s Statement 
to be Genera! Secretarhs and AdiUabhbhai of May 16, 1946, on which the whole scheme of 
I’iitel would continue as Treasurer. the Coastituent .Assembly was based. 

INBEFEHBENT SOVEREIGN REPUBLIC Congress Constitution Sub-Committee, in 

seven meetings held from December 12 onwards, 
TJiC Constituent Assembly designed to shape laid down certain principles on w^hich the new 
a new constitution for India met on December 9, constitution was to be based. The drafting was 
On December 12 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru entrusted to Mr. R. B. Divakar, convenor of the 
moved tho resolution on the declaration of Committee. 
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The Cn!is!jrcftB Workiog Committee, in .a draft 
resolution, «nbimtted to the A.' I. 0. C. in eariy 
Jamiary, 194T, reoDmmended agreement with 
i he British Go’, eriiinent's interpretation of the 
Stato Paper relating to grouping of the provinces, 
Tl\e Rtep was state-d to he due to the' Congress 
anxiety to f/irilitate the work of the Constituent 
Assembly witii the goodwill of all parties and to 
reiriove all complications .created by a variety of; 
laterpretations. At the same time it .was made 
clear that the Congress would not be a party to 
coercion by any province of any other province 
or part of a province.. 

The resolution explained that maldng a 
reference to the Federal Court on this issue had 
become purposeless and imdesirafole after the. 
interpretation of the British Government. 
The A. I. C. C. was firmly of the opinion that 
the constitution for a free and mdependent 
India should be framed by the people of India 
and on the basis of as wide an agreement as 
possible, There was to be no interference what- 
.soever by any external authority and no com- 
pulsion of any province or part of a province by 
any other province.. Mr. Shankerrao ^ Deo 
pointed out that the course of wisdom lay in 
seizing even an apparently adverse situation, 
namely, that created by the December 6 State- 
ment, and turn it to the country’s advantage. 

The A. I. G. C. passed on the following day the, 
Working Comjrdttee’s resolution ad\dsing accept - 1 
ance of his Majesty’s Government’s December f 
Statement by 99 votes to 53. The main amend- 
ment for rejection of the statement, moved by 
Babu Purshottamdas Tandon vf&B lost, 54 voting 
for it and 102 against it. Pandit JSIehru declared 
that the Congress was not going .to commit itself 
at that moment to any reference to the Ifederal 
Court or to any authority. 

The opposition comprised not only Socialists, 
who disapproved of a compromise and wished to 
give a revolutionary turn to Congress policy, but 
also members from Assam ‘who sympathised 
with them. Even some known to be consistent 
supporters of the High Command also voted 
against the resolution. Mr. Jai Prakash Karayan 
who resigned from the Working Committee, 
but whoso resignation was not accepted by the 
President, was permitted to oppose the resolution 
sponsored by the Executive. The Socialist 
leader declared that he refused, to btelieve that 
the British v-ere auitting India. 

ATTLEE DECLARATION 

A resolution calling upon the provmciarand 
district committee to mobilise public opinion 
in the country “in view of the prospect of an early 
termination of foreign rule in India”, to enable 
the Central and Provincial Governments to 
maintain close contact with the masses and 
respond to their needs and view .and “thereby 
becoming fully democraticinstriiments of popular 
will and rule”, w^as adopted at a three-day con- 
ference of the presidents and secretaries of 
Provincial Congress committees held at Allaha- 
bad at the end of February. The conference, by 
another resolution, appointed another committee 
to consider the A. I. 0. 0. note on Congress 
reorganisation ahd submit its report before the 
' oonweenoe- y 

s Oongicw lExeoutlvft which met At New 
early in March considered the different 


inlerpriTutioiis of tlie .Labour Lovfrmiunit.'a 
“Quit India” .'«inrinrie?*iJH'Ut- {Mr. iitleit’i' 
declaration of Jhills-h withdrawal frnra IndfA 
made in the House of ftoniniofisoa February 2lTf. 
It was gara-mlly .'igr«-id that the, iMnutimi 
should be wplcoiiied as a hold and foiiwtgf ftiis 
cniindation of policy. On the question of tfif 
method; of transfer, the Connniftee soefflori to 'im- 
of the view that the best course for Britain wfuilff' 
be to hand over puv< r to a Ct>nlral antiioritv Its 
eonforwity with the BrilLsh Falsinrt 
Plan of May 1(1 as suiKsecpteistfy IritPrpit'icd hy 
the British Government and agrrsMi io by the 
CongrcfeS. if liow« ver t he anf hority so cmistit sitt <1 
WAS repmiiatHi by cert aineSiumuts its th* icnsii- 
try then, it wan .• ugg* .stwl fht‘ Kceessum of antli- 
ority Hhniilfl he in iavour not of existing provinces 
biitof areas in which the dissidents pi'edtiRtlnatfd. 

It was also (iirir*!iHse<i what ih(‘ aaiur<-‘ of the 
intervening period of 14 moiithH before the final 
withdrawal of the British authority should foe. 
The Punjab developments were deplored l>y the 
Committee ivhich attributed the trouble th the 
possibility envisaged in the stabunent c-f 
February 20 of a transfer to “existing pfo\ inrial 
governments”. 

Later the Congress Working Comiuittnc invited 
the Muslim League ioiKunlnate representa liven 
to meet Congress representatlvi's to eonsidet the 
situation that had ari-an froni the Impendtag 
transfer of powtr and to devise means fo mcft 
that situation. The Cominiltef) dorlared that 
the transfer of power, to be smooth, should be 
preceded by the recoguitloa itt practices of tfm 
Interim Government a.s ft Dominion Ooveruioieiiili 
with effective corstrol over the Services and 
administration, and the Viceroy and Governor- 
Geaenil functioning the constitutional head of- 
the Oovernment. T'he Committee asserted that, 
in vhw of the trugie events In Gnu Punjab, it 
was necessary to find a way out Involving the 
least amourit of compnlHlon that would necessi- 
tate the division of tiic .Pimjab into two 
proviar-es. 

The Woi'kin.g C'oiiimil tor* also welcomed tlnv 
decision of a uinni)er cT Stfites to join the i.'on* 
•stituent Assninbly and trusted that ail the States 
and their peoples Blioiiid be eifociiN'cly represeut- 
ed for liic task of making a coubtitution for an 
Indian Guion. 

CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 
The Working Committee also approved of the 
resolution regarding the constructive programme 
pas.sed unauiinonsly at the conference of presi- 
dents and secretaries of the .Provincial 
Congress committees and other bodies like the 
All-Lndia Viiiago industries Association. 

At the end of March the Congress Con.stitution 
Committee, under the Presidentship of Dr. 
Pattabhi Bittaramayya, comraended that the 
Congress should ordinarily meet every three 
years, tliat all Congress elections .should be 
triennial and that the. Working (.lommittee 
should consist of 21 members instead of i 6 as then 
prevailing, as there would be three das.ses of 
Congres.s mombers — ordinary, qualified, and 
active. Bach lakh of population would be entitled 
to send one delegate to the Congress provided 
there were 500 ordinary /iiid qualified mernber.s 
in ttiat area and also provided that no constituen- 
cy .should toe bigger than five iakhs of population. 
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Tlif» Ortfisfrf’flH Working I'ommitfcee which met 
rarlj- in Ma;r spread ovpr two «essioEs, covered 
liif " pnw 4illfic iwtliiieal wtiiation agaiast the 
Iftsrojirid of the talks whMi Mahatma Oaiidhl, 
t*it' tofigrcf-.'^ Fresifleiit aad other Congress 
jf.isifir^ had dtiring the prevloiM raouth with 
•Hi)" Vierroy and the developments swhsegiieiit 
trt W,dwiL»iui ttandhi’M departure with particular 
rt'trremc to the Nurth-Wcat rrordler Ihrovince, 
whi* 'InvaH^di'^rUfMcd at lenglU and which accord- 
nw til riH)grr»«*» Qimrtepp isdgM hceoiue a “test 
r«ni " 

Tlie following day tiie i'onimittee sent to the 
Ui'croy’s liouee an iiajjC'rtant memorandum! 
reiterating the Congress stainl on the issue of 


prevailing state of indecision and drift should 
continue. The Congress stood by the ideal of 
united India and it also conceded to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination and was against 
coercing unwilling areas to join the tJn|on. 
Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon, the principal 
opponent to the resoiuiion, declared in ah impas- 
sioned speech that the A. I. G. C. must reject 
it and that it w'as not sufficient for accepting to 
Bay tiuit an adverse vote would hurt the prestige 
of the Working Gominittee, Acceptance of the 
resolution would mean abject surrender to the 
British and to the l?iluslini League. The IV orking 
Coimiiittee Jiad failed. India, but; India with the 
strength of millions behind her must reject this 


th*' of India and expres.-'fng its strongest f resolution. IJic M orking Goinmittee had accep- 

npprjHifidu to any proposal for fresh elections in wpnkufiws jvnd not, nr .a sense, of 


tfie Frouficr 'Provitiec. it was made dear in the 
dumiiieiit that if there u'Us to be a division of 
India, if, should iieas complete luid thorougit as 
|ifcsil*lf% iucluilhig the partitioiii of the Biinjab 
and f !si‘ Bcjignl. ' 

Af tin < nd nf .May inifrfwtant talks were con- 
liiHrd fif Ddhi lufuecn .Mahatma Gandhi 
aiifi t lu‘ Congrcrt-> idc'sldeut, Acharya Kripalani. 
on one hand and the SofiaiiMl; leaders, Mr. Jai 
Frukasii Narayati, bhriiunti K-ainaiadevi and 
others,, DU the other hand to bridge tlie widening 
g ii if tu: tween tlio Cosigresa and its' t^oclalist wing', 

, PAEUTIOM INEVITABLE 

Mfai'iwliiie, events had moved fast in India. 

1 he country was engulfed in eumiaunal frenzy 
and carnage, cspedaily in the northern parts. 
Tlrere -seemed to be no ai!‘cnuiti\'c soiution, how- 
ever inadvisable, niid uupafatable to tiic partition- 
ing of the land. Thi.s inevitability w'as recognised 
iu the .British Government’s Statement of June .3 
en'i'iisagiii.j; the i>artition of India and a union of 
India with Indian States. 


The Working tkimmittec, ten <la vs later, passed 
a usoliitkm explaining the inevitable. The 
draft rmolution for the A. 1. C, i\ said that H. M. 
OovwnjDcnt’s proposals of June 3 were likely .to. 
lyarl to flip BecciaHlon of some partes of the country 
frosn im li#. H owever Uiiiidi t his was to be regret- 
{ y ( di*' A. 1 . G. ( \ accepf cd t he pos.-ibility in the 
ciri'uru'd'atifc’s then prevailing. AVeieoraiug the 
ficci: ioTi fjf fhe luifish Guverunsent to transfer 
povryy f '‘i die Indian people «‘oiiiplcteIy by the 
folio ’Biiisg Augusl, the Tcsolatioii appealed to 
i'iingrffl.' men to forge? iljcir ilifff renccs and petty 
dihpi,ites aiid to stand by vigilant, rliscipllued and 
prepareti , to serve the cause of ludiu’.s freedom 
and d»‘frnd it with ail their sin-ngth from ail who 
inigiit, seek to do it injufy, 

, 0,a Jiiuc l4, Ihir, the A. I. G. C. cojinmence4 a 

historic sc‘ssion at the Constitution Club rit New 
Indhi, Baadit G<ndna liaiiabh Bant, moving, 
i he rcsolut ion accepting H. M. Governmenths pjam 
oi Juae said that this was tlie only way toj 
atdnsivp Ireedom and lificrty for the 'country : 
the <dioif*r f hen was between accepting the State- 
ment of.laiieii and committing political suicide 
Faudit ihint argued tliat it was better to accept 
the Staten ^ out of ,1 une 3 than fritter away the en- 
ergies and to l:eep unwilling people intfie Union. 

A. LC. C. Endorses. — Maulana Abui Kalam 
Azad MecoBding the resolution, said that the 
ciioice before the Congress was not which plan 
to accept and which to reject, but whether the 


ted the plan in weakness' and out of a sense of 
desperation. 

Mahatma Gandhi, iu a 40-minute address to the 
Committee, comrneudedthe Working Committee's 
resolution, if at that stage the A. I. C. 0. re- 
jected the Working Coirdnittee’s decision, he 
said, what would the world think of it ? All the 
parties h;id accepted it and it would not be 
proper to go back on its word. If the A. I. 0. C. 
held so strongly on this point, continued 
Mahatma Gandhi, that this plan w'ouid do injury 
to the country, then it could reject the plan. 
The consequence of such a rejection would be the 
finding of A new set of leaders who could con- 
stitute not only the Congress Working Commit- : 
tee but also take charge of the Government. 

After eighth hours’ lively debate, the following 
day, the A, 1. C. C. endorsed the stand taken on 
their behalf by their Executive in accepting the : 
British Government’s .lime 3 jiroposals. 

The official resolution was adopted by a over- 
whelming majority — in a liouse of 218, 1 57 voted 
in favour of the resolution and 20 against. 

The 500-word official resolution recalled the 
policy of the Congress : “it cannot think in 
terms of compelling the people of any territorial 
unit to remain in fin Indian union against their 
declared and e.stablished will' ' and explained the 
proposals embodied in the Statement of June 3 
which “liave laid down the procedure for ascer- 
taining the Will of the people concerned”. 

The resolution added : “The A. I. 0. G. earn- 
estly tru.'sts that when present passions have 
subsided india’.s problems will be view'ed in their 
proper prospective find the false doctrine of 
two-nation will be discredited and discarded by 
all. The proposals of June 3 are likely to lead to 
the secession of some parts of the country from 
India,” 

At this session the A. I. C. G. passed 
unanimously a resolution telling the Princes that 
the Congress “cannot admit the rights ofanv 
state in India to declare its independent and 
to live in isolation from the rest of India ” 


; FUTUEE ROLE 

On the eve of India’s ind,ex>endence, Mr. 
Shankerrao Beo, General Secretary of the 
A,,I. G. 0. explained the future role of the Cong- 
ress. If Indiabs destiny w'as to be fulfilled, he 
declared, and if it had to take its proper place in 
the comity of nations, then unity wns essential. 

There was no other organisation more fitted for 
this task than the Congress, he added, and, there- 
fore, its need was greater than before. Besides 
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at a erilienl pt-riod in Ijer history India required 
Kr proiress (uje biy political parly large 
enraa'-h io guarantee a stable goveniunait arid 
,'tron'.? enough to iiiaintairi its hold and, influence 
<;ver ttie peoide. The Congress alone, he pointed 
oat, could secure all the rcquireincuts. 

Tlie Congress, he continued, had proved its 
eapaeity to adapt itself to the need of the chang- 
ing tiiiics. .Disaster awaited tlieni in all direc- 
tions if the Congress failed to transform itself so 
tliat it could assume that great responsibility. 
The aim of tiie Congress was to create a new 
society based on social justice and erpiality, 

On August 15, 1 1)-17, India celebrated liulepen- 
dence da,y witli great country-wide rejoicing. 

The Congress 'Working Committee met at tiie 
cud of September to consider, among other 
things, the situation arising out of the disorders 
in the Piinjah, with particular reference to the 
refugee problem and the safety of minority in 
East and \Yest Punjab. In a statement tlie 
Committee gave an assurance to the minorities 
that the Congress Government would continue to 
protect to the best ability their citizen rights 
against aggression. At the same time it em- 
jihasised that is expected from the minorities the 
.same allegiance and loyalty to the State as from 
tlie majority commimity. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari who had taken over 
the Governorship of West "SBengal resigned from 
the Congress Working Committee on November 
10. Mr. Jai Prakash Narayan, another member, 
had already resigned but was invited to attend 
the last two meetings. 

AttheA.I. C. C., which mot in mid November, 
Mahatma Gandhi declared that no muslim in the 
Indian Union should feel his life unsafe and all 
those musiims who had left India under coercion 
should be brought back. He thins gave tiie lea<i 
to two resolutions, earlier approved by the 
Working Committee, moved by Mr. Shankcr 


Hao Boo and set'oudrd by Mr. Jai Pakaah 
JS'arayaii ; one laying »lown the '‘national pubrj,’* 
to be followcfl by the Gm-ernmeiit of India in 
dt-aiing with rcliel and rehahilit iflon prohlems, 
and ahot/her on the question of proteetkin of 
minoritio.s in India, 

KRIPAiANI LEAVES 

Pandit Nehru moved a wsoUiiion ahoutf the 
climinai ion of foreign rule and of t he Irsudament.d 
policy of the. totiuress. ft win seenuded ity Mr. 
B. G, Khcr. Aciiarya Kripalanl asketf the 
A. I. C. C. to relicM' him of tlir respoiudbility of 
presidentship and io tnat ids deeishui '"jw 
irrevocaifle’". Aeliarya Kriiiulaiii e.vpressed dc'i' 
satisfaction with Uic prevailing tdentilicatiou-'-d' 
the Congress .Exenithe with the COvcrunieid iP 
tlie Centre and asked liow the. t.'tjngre.ss wa-^ to 
give to tile tJoyernrnent itsaidiveand cuiivhtened 
eo-operation uiih'S.s Its higiie.^t (xceutiw- or “at 
least its piqiuiarly ehosen head i.s taken iiun full 
confidence on important matters that atfect the 
imtioa”. 

Br. Hajendra Prasad was later elected Presi-* 
dent of the Indian National Cougress in place of 
Acharya Ivripalani, who luul resigned. t<r. Pra- 
sad resigiUHi the ministership in the Central 
Government but retained president dTiip of the 
Constituent Assenihiy, The proposal wideh 
came like a bolt from tlm blue to the maj- 
ority of the A, f. C. C. inemifers was pro- 
posed liy J^ardar Patel and .seconded by Pandit 
Nohni. * There was, however, all round satisfac- 
tion with the choice and JDr, I’rasad wa^i iioani- 
rnou.sly elected. 

The A. 1. C. (I appointed a Committee to report 
to a special session of the A. I. C. C,, ’which W'a.*! to 
i>e held in the month of January following, on the 
revision of tlie Congress constitution in the light • 
of the changed political picture, in the country 
and the ru'ccl for readjustment irt the organisation , 
and functions of the Congress. 
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i l^nriMTM Ijn'fwot'ti llto liiodCTate 

A .Mi*l «'\trnHi Ai iw'nts In the* t'unj-OTws tit 
it,- ^fwinlh'V-.-iii^n in Boiufwy In Ai.ifiust 1918 
1!H'» ♦'(istio?! nf IhH hook) the 

Mr?h of tlw' lilwrul Fedmtion whieli 

fiil tlir t (liter d.iy was I be id.-itform of lurlian 
ntH.U'r.iie 'r*((iay iti Mia 

F iiuMtl jiri tlvMl, The c/arntry has 
iHVMih.' ai»si>»4 I join-ivel.v Crmtirebs inimled, 
lii.il tlilrt m.ifjter li.'if, only historfeal 

Tiw; Nailonal r.lhfTal FeilmlJon lu*ld 'its 
first -H-'S'itkii Ih Bofubay In I1H8. Hir Surendruinath 
iSiiierjt'e i^rindiilJiiJr, TIk* FethTiition adopted 
ier I1-! tTiits! the old i ofsgre.Hj fonuuia which 
tt.'i . nrl, anMe hy the ^Nauinir ChHigrens. The 
Literal IWy la India, has' always been the 
riHylag poiat of laociorately progressive 
opinion. It lias consistently «too(l for a pure 
typo of natloiiallsiii und orderly progress Utrough 
Pi'ttCtfui and const It iifhmal incaiia, as opposed 
t« tli(.i rcvoluticniary weed and policy of the 
Coii.t?ri'‘i3. liuriijg the tirst live or six years of its 
existeun*, th< party pliyed a useful and 'valuable 
part In puiltifs and exerted a wholesoine mflneoco 
rm puhllr lifb. Tic doalh of Montagu was a 
scriuH!* i>iow fo tliH indiaji fdbf'ral Party whoso 
iHlhi»aa-‘‘ Indiim alfairH sti'jicilly waned from 
ifif'i't ujt, ‘■J'ia* Indian lt(»iind Taido Con* 
hrouyhf it again to iho forefront, 
tail It.-i ififhK'ficc again wdiVnal partly as 
the I'shult ot the “ reaefiorutry provisions” 
td Oit Uovu'nna'iit of iiid'a Act of ilkio and 
lh\nl} a 1 tic* ff'Siiit of the growing strength 
of the Ciongi't'hs or|.anihintlon. The return 
tit till* Coiigro.'c to lilt coii'Jltiitlonal path ousted 
It Irum Indian Pollt-tca, 

A1 the time of writing the Liberal Party 
ekiHts only in name, there being no place for 
a inuidio gremp In Jmliari affnirs of the present 
day. but terly mh >pe has arlHen for atdiv ifcy in be- 
twe-'ii exf pnnlHt gnaipn, ratiiw* fis inedhitors than 
jiH principals. This function of mediation has 
been tlllea by a group of leadern, eonni sting mostly 
fif retired lulmiulKtriitorH and others who'owm no 
fmft\ iiiniiafeut'Mu* hu'ir d party alleghinee, 
Quite a few idbiTal Tarty imunbers have joined 
IfiJie* dijliljeratioib oi this yroup in their Indivi- 
dii.il eapjady. Formed under the title of Kon- 
FiU'iy Leader'/ Fonfereiien. Ilu4 group 1ms itself 
into a eeniro purly, throwing the 
iJI-cral i‘Vd( ration further into the background. 
Imkoil, it was iVit rieeef-sury to enter at a recent 
veHshui of tlio i-iberai i'’eiieratioB a. special 
p!c;i for the. ccmrinnauce of the Liberal Party 
in reply to suggestions that the party be wound 

tip. 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
The general electiona for the provincial ieglsla- 
iurw under tlw Cloverimieat ot India Act of 1935 
oonllrnied the exit of Liberals from active 
politteal life In India. Pew Liberal candidates 
coateated the elections, hut hardly any was 
suaceaafiiL During the past two or three years 
the Liberal Party existed only in name. Its 
leaders, however, made their existence felt by 
•occasional contributions to the discussion of 
public questions. They also played a valuable 
part In offering sober and constructive criticism 
of the pdiotei and actions of the majority party, 
the Congress. Such criticism wits all the more i 


useful owing to the absence of an opposition to'.: 
most of the provincial legislatures In which the: 
Congress wag In power. 

ITic elections of Id-ld eouipletcd the rout of 
tine liberals who have ceased to be an effective, 
factor , in the country's political life. Their 
place was more or less taken by the right wing., 
of the Congress w'hleh in its turn is tljc rasult 
of the d<'n'elopmeut of extremism wdlhiu the 
Congress itself. 

Although the Liberals held no less progres- 
, sivo views than Congre»amen, there was av 
i fundamental dilferance between the two : the.,, 

I former had II xed Dominion Status within the 
Emidre as their ambition, while the latter 
' set -” complete hKiependence ” as their goal;,': 
siiuilariy in tlie matter of method, the Liberals 
were opposed to direct action and W'ere w'edded to 
constitutional forms of agitation to accelerate 
the pace of the country's political advance. 

There is another direction in which the Liberal 
Party’s sentiments may be said to be different::, 
from' those of the Congress, Having an abiding 
faith in the British connection and being con-::: 
vinced of the potentialities for good of the 
British Empire, tlie Liberal Party constantly 
wishes well by the ,Ei»pire and what It stands '- 
for. For this reason no member of the Party 
wlsiicd anything but success for the Empire in 
tho struggle against aggresHion. Many of them 
gave public expression to their convictions in 
this behalf and to their undoubted desire that 
India should render full support to Britain in 
her war. 

Latterly, however, tlie bulk of the Liberals 
.sliowcd signs of iinjiatience over tJie deadlock 
in the country. They were by no m<.*ans happy 
over the bureaucratic fonu ofadmini.stration botli 
at t!ie centre and in the majority uf the provinces. 
They wished that the authorities shonid make 
an effort to end the political inactivity. 
Towards this end they made repeated appeals 
to the British authorities. 

Not all of these were made in the name of the 
Liberal Federation. Indeed the most influen- 
tial and well-known exponents of the view-point 
of the Liberal Federation do not belong to that 
organisation. Take for instance, the Kon- 
Party Leaders' Conference whose proceedings 
figured largely ih Indian politics during the 
years Ibid- 10-14. TIjc i'resideat and more 
than one leading light of this Conference are not 
members of the Liberal Federation. It Is 
nevertheless true that the views of both are 
identical on many subjects, it mav therefore be 
appropriate to deal with the activities of these 
leaders in this Chapter. 

THE MODERATE ERA 

The activity of the Liberals and other mode- ; 
rate leadens during tiie few years preceding inde- 

g endence followTd a dual policy. On the one 
and, they were never slow to denounce any 
attempt to hamper the country’s war effort, and, 
on the other, their demands were little different 
from those of the Congress. 

The period when the Congress was in the 
wilderness, especially since the adoption of the 
August resolution till the release of Congressmen 
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in Jime, 19'I5» may perhaps fee described as 
the moderates’ era in Indian polities. ISTot 
that they regained their lost influence,' nor 
that the masses abandoned their extremhd 
tendencies wliich they had acquired from the 
Congress propaganda. If anything, extrernlsiB, 
feeding on Itself, became more extremist. 
Nevertheless, it was a moderates’ period In the 
sense that the moderate leaders occupied the 
public stage. The Congress exit into wilderness 
was partly responsible for this development. 
"When the satyagraha movement was in progress, 
there was hardly any politics worth the name 
except the activities of the Liberals and other 
moderate leaders. 

Another reason for public attention being 
(lirect».‘d towarths moderate politics was the effort 
made by the British Government to meet the 
demands of moderate leaders, it cannot 
])e said lliat tine authorities did aiiytliiiig 
snhstantial. to enhance tlie repututioin and 
strengthen tlie position, of the sober element 
in the Indian political world ; on the con- 
trary, the point was frequently made that, 
the way in which the Liberals were ignored gave 
additional impetus to extremism. But such 
action as was taken was the result of the out- 
spoken representations made by the moderate 
leaders. 

^ The year 1944-45 was marked by the 
jubilee session of the Liberal Federation which 
completed 2o years of public service. Another 
remarkable activity was the evolution by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and a Committee of 
non-party leaders of a compromise formula, 
relating to India’s future constitution. This 
was drawn up following the failure of the Gandhi- 
dinnah negotiations in the autumn of 1044. 

PEACE EFFORTS 

During tiic year 104:1-44 the activities of ihe 
Liberals and the peace efforts of moderate poli- 
ticians generally were of a limited character. 
This was due partly to the stagnant nature 
of the attitude of both sides to the dispute, 
namely, Government and Mahatma Gandhi, 
Whereas the Government of India refused to 
move from tlie deci.siori not to reopen tlie 
question unle.ss the Mahatma abrogated the 
“Quit India'* resolution of August 1942 and 
forswore the policy underlying it, the Mahatma, 
for his part, gave no indication to respond in 
terms of the Government demand. Notwith- 
standing the hopes and speculations of those 
who variously claimed to know the Mahatma’s 
mind, his own attitude seemed hardly to have 
varied from the sentiments expressed by him 
in his letter to Lord Ijinlithgow and the Govern- 
ment of India published on the eve of his fast 
in February 1943. Thus there was available 
to the intermediaries no common factor which 
they could exploit to bring about an under- 
standing between the two opposite view'-points. 

Even so, efforts, though of a sporadic nature, 
continued to be made by unattached leaders to 
seoure.a change in the ofScial policy towards the 
Congress or at least to induce Government to 
release the leaders so as to enable them to 
consider the altered situation. Undeterred by 
their failure to move the Government following 
Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, the moderate Readers 
urged the appointment of an impartial tribunal 
" ^ investigak the charges made against Congress 


under dcifuitlon or, in the alt<rnat!ve the 
release of those- leadtrs wo uh to euulile them to 
review i<he situation and atienipt a golutioii 
of the deadlock. To tills however, the Hcer< fairy 
of State replied In the lloiwe of roniuiona, saying 
that the. Govcrroumifc of India had iKt inieuViir,m 
of “stagiria a trial” of Jilahatma G a wild awl' 
other detained Coagresa lead era.-— (See lait 
j'-ear’s issue). ■ ■ ■ 

In the winter of 1043-44 the anmml session 
of the National liberal Fed(‘ration inefe li" 
Bombay under the presidentHhlp of Kubww 
Sir MaharaJ Singh. The StH^^uon was remarkable 
for the tlianietrically opposite view poiots 
expounded by the Brcsidfitt and Iht* Ciuuriuan 
of the lieceptiou Committee (Sir Cotm-dee 
Jehangir). 

M'hile deploring the August resolution of the 
Congress, Sir Maharaj Siiigh criticised Covers- 
ment for failure to announce a cornpleti* change 
of policy at the conmicriccinent (>f the war, 
adding that “ if Sir Stafford Crippi^ had come 
to India with his proposals in 1930 or early in 
1940, instead of 1942, there would have bc^'U 
an excellent prospect of tlneir acceptance,” 
Gnder present conditions, he deplored, “ we are 
face to face with a divided India, with ihwiBaiidi 
of our fellow-countrymen, inchiding many 
prominent and popular leaders, in pri.-^on, the 
retention by European offuiiaia of the key;" 
departments of li’inanee, Ih’fence and Borne In.' 
the Govcrninent of Indiri, a complete abseiifc,: 
of popular government in large portioiii .rof",; 
India, swollen prices, general distress and 
famine in large and densely populated areas.” 
Sir Maimra] complained that tlie advice of 
moderate leaders had been bruslied aside fey 
j Government. 

Sir Oowasji Jebangir took a different view 
of the problem- He blamed the CYmgresa for ; 
the failure of the Crippa Mission and ailinned ' 
tliat it broke down owing to the elevenih-hoiir 
rai'sing of tiie issue csf the Viceroy’s veto. Be 
cited Qiiaid-i-.-izani .liunah’s opinion In support 
of tlic eotitention that the formation of a national 
Government on tlie lines of the Congress demand 
would have been totally opposed by the minor-,!; 
ities in general ami the Muslims hi ])articular. 

After drawing attention to the events that' 
followed the August resuiution, Sir Cowasli 
deeiared that if any progress was to be mad? 
it was essential that the Congress should 
not only wdtlidraw' the August resoIutloQ 
b it also give an assurance to the British publie 
and to the peoples of the. Allied Nations that 
all people in India were behind this war and 
that they would unconditionally and enthu- 
siastically help the war effort. 

Twe^-nation Theory— The unconditiona! re* 
lease of Congress leaders, tlie treatment by th« 
Congress leaders of the “Quit India ’’resolutioa 
of August 1942 a,s a dead letter, a conference of 
political parties and the formation of national 
composite governments at the Centre and in the 
provinces — these suggestions w'cre embodied 
in a resolution, passed by the session. The 
conference also passed resolutions dealing with 
the war, India’s position at the peace conference, 
Government’s food policy and the Bengal famine. 

Early in the summer of 1944, a session of the 
Non-Party Leaders’ Conference met at Lucknow 
under the presidentship of Sir Tej Bahadiff 
Sapru. (iSee last year’s issue.) • 
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rounrij of the National The Oommitteo began its work on December 29, 
eralio?! met In Poooa ami made? a 1944 , with an opening addrens by the Pre«ident, ^„ 
H\il *jnc t<j t!>f* Uovernment- iincondi' Sir Tej Baiiadur Sapru, deftning tlie exact scop| 
rlfiiKe i,V.m«rcsHi!nen not found guilty and functiom of the Committee. " Our essential 
«• ami thp. uth<>r to tim C^jugreHS to treat duty **, he said, “ is to apply our mmds to the 
'd r-'v'dution as a thwl letter, to put basis of the constitution, not to detailed provj- 
id take nsniworeK tc» arrive at a working sioas of the constitution. ' ' 


arwjig'UHciit with otfier political parlies for the [ ,* Tej Bahadur, 

Itji’ruafioii ol a provihiional iJovernment* | * j have got some very encouraging letters 

next mretiiig of the Council was held at ! and menmranda, even from Muslims Sir 

tis iiialutni Hi Octfdjii'r and o\}»reKSf’d the opinion TeJ Bahadur mentioned that as many as nine 

I hilt tl/c twooiafloiH thiHjfj' advanu'd by the memoranda w'cre from Muslims; one valuable 
UUaldd-VMm \UH rtppo.'-(*ti ‘t(i facts while his , mewioraiKluin had come from a very distin- 
on a Tdebiacif'.e confined to Muslims j guished Muslim, wiio had approached the 

w,s^ tuifair to olher communities and incom- 1 problem from an entirely independent point 

litttible 'With <lemo€ratlc eonwpts. The Council of%1ew\ 

Hhj dpriared that the di vision of the country sir :i‘ej Bahadur had, also received similar 
into two or more separate sovereign states was encouraging letters from- quarters from which 
not a right solution for the ifindu-SIUsllm he did not 'expect any encouragement. He liad 
question. received letters and telegrams from Iilngland. 

COHQLIATIOM COMMITTEE « j tried to approach Quaid-i-Ar.am 

S'lon nffM the fallur*’ of the Oandhi-Tiunah Jinnah. He does not want to recognise the 
talk I ua l^iHiihay Sir 1V| Baiiadiir Sapru, Pres- Non-Party Conference or this Committee. 

f.h Sfie Na'ju- Parly < ojiference, announced I have no quarrel with him. He may not 
hlH intrnlion fo s"t up a coramittee Ccailed the recognise us. But w^e recognise our.selves. That 
Cuiifillatloa Conindtt-ce), eomprising eminent is ujy answer. This Committee will go on. 
putiih' men witli lia markt;d poHtieal afliUations, to This Committee must discharge its duty.** 
examine tiie indiau et>m!uunai qucHtion from a . ■. 

poiitie'aliuiUcimstitufloualpointofNievv. Tins He M tried to approach the Sikh leaders 
kiH the Huhmue of a rc^uliitiou passed by the and had received an encouraging reply from 


CONCILIATION COMMITTEE 
nff'-r the fallur*' of the Oandhi-Tiunah 


Mtjiiidhig Committe 
fereiice. 


of the Non-Parfy Con 


Master Tara Singh. He had approached 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee and Mr. Savarkar. 


Sir Tel Bahadur Sapru explained that he had 

placed before Mahatma Gandhi the idea of a This Committee, Sir Tej Bahadur pointed 
cpmmlttee ofthe^kmd now decided upon and out, was not established on the basis of re- 
iht M thatma had said I shall unreservedly presentation of each caste or community ; 
fio-opmte with it. You can call me whenever but he left it to the Committee to decide for 
you like, put me any questions you like and itself on this question. He was anxious to 
ask me ior any assistance you like, get representation of the Scheduled Classes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur added that it was his intention At one stage Dr. Ambedkar seemed agreeable 
that there should foe on the committee no one who to help the Committee in this matter, but, 
was a partisan or one who had expressed himself later, he said ho did not approve of some of the 
violently on political issues of the country. It Committee’s members — Sir Tej Bahadur did 
was also the idea that there should be one or two not know who were the sinners, 
retired judges who would bring a judicial mind . . , „ , 

to bear on the country’s probI<*ms. Mahatma’s Reply-— The material on which 

The bs> 5 ic <‘onc‘entlon of th<» wsa Comniittee based its discussions included 


be lifted, from the 


partiiiin level to the sclentiOc and judicial level. 
'riiC elfurt of the committee w’ouM be to 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, sent to Mahatma Gandhi 
the committee’s questionnaire for a reply, but 


With ali parties aiiti rwomincnd some .solution dvith the Quaid-bAzam 
that they thought good on their own responsi- ' i ^zam. 

hility. The following are so: 


foility. The following are some of the questions put 

P.nora.1, Sr<,p.-Tho porHOimd of the torn 

Committee was eomplr-ted towards the emi of the 

i'Hfir. lUncIuded viriinont learfo-rK froiu different Question In his letter of September 17. 

fiihiiled Sir Tej. Qnaid-i-Azam Jinnah says that ‘‘Sf word 
particular that they (Bakistan) has now become synonymous with the 
n * . u { s* n 1,^ n and experienced and Bahore resolution ’* Did you ask him whether in 

4- rom>IP‘ r ind • Km- ‘i accordance With the Lahore resolution of the 

Sir t ‘ HM i Kin*!}! I- mi All-India Muslim League a scheme of constitution 

*N G*or>- 4 { ts'waTiil IvUU^ir' accordance with the basic principles providing 

Ghod \ir^ for^ the assumption finally by the respective 

Saut TP'r^ r^lp&s of all powers such as defence, external 

B Nabi w communications, customs and such other 

loha&lnrDf p «Jatters^ as may be necessary, had been 

and Mr B L R'dJJa prepared? Was your attention drawn to any 

&na Mm t5, L. Rcdiia ihUm. such scheme by Mr. Jinnah ? 
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Answer : — No* Qi5ai(14-Azam*s position nn- 
fortonately was that while he could come as far 
seeinji me and trying to convince mo of ius 
position, he, tlie President of the League, could 
not diseiiHS details witli me, a mere indhidual. 
But so far as I could gather from our conversa- 
iions, he had no prepared scheme. As the 
correspondence shows, he had referred me to two 
books, both of which I read, but neither of 
which could help me to understand his exact 
position. One thing he insisted upon was that 
if I first accepted the Pakistan of his conception, 
lie could then discuss other things witii me, 
even though I was but an individual.’* 

Asked if it was true, that the real breakdown 
between him and the Quai<l-i-A'/ani came 
about on the question of central authority or 
<i!overmnont, the Mahatma replied ; “It cun be 
said that tlio breakdown took jilace bccttiisc 
we could not corno to an agreement on the two- 
nation theory of Qiiaid-i- Azam. As the corres- 
pondence will show, 1 wanted to avoid a 
central Government. I suggested an authority 
acceptable to both the parties, but he would 
insist first on complete partition as between 
two nations and then an agreement between 
them as on foreign affairs, etc. He would 
not agree to anything simultaneous,** 

Mahatma Gandhi's attention was drawn to a 
passage in his letter to the Quaid-i-Azam dated 
September 28, 1944, in which he said “ That if 
it means titterly independent sovereignty so that 
there is to be nothing in common betw^een 
the two, I hold that it is an impossible proposi- 
tion. That means war to the knife " and was 
a.sked what he meant by “ war to the knife.'* 

The Mahatma replied : “ War to the knife 
is a simple English idiom. 1 have never known 
it used in the literal sense. It simply means a. 
determined quarrel betw'een parties. I hold 
that if there is nothing in common between 
the tw^o or nothing wlxich does not come in 
conflict with each other’s culture, there can 
be no friendly mutual agreement.’* 

To another question the Mahatnia replied 
** Although I could not agree to the two-nation 
theory, I agreed on the basis of members of a 
family desiring severance of the family tic in 
matters of conflict but not in all matters so as 
to become enemies one of the other as if there 
was nothing common between the two except 
enmity.” 

C.R/8. Support— Mr. C. Hajagopalacliaxi 
wrote to the Committee : — 

“ I have your circular letter of Dec, 3 aborit 
the Conciliation Committee. I need hardly 
say how warmly I wish you every success. 

**As regards my views of which you have 
asked for a memorandum, they are contained 
in the ‘ C. R. Formula ’ which formed the subject 
matter of the Gandhi- Jinnah talks. I am unable 
to improve the terms of that formula. 

“ I may clarify a point which has been deli- 
berately misrepresented by certain advocates 
of the Muslim League. It is only for fixing 
the Pakistan area of Punjab and Bengal that 
I have in my formula asked for examination 
of population statistics district by district, 
mce the area is thus deUmited, my formula 
tlie verdict on the issue of sepaxation* 


to the people inhiibiiing ihe dcHiuUed iwa ass 
whole, it. is not the intention of the formula ti 
take the jdebiseitc district by dldrkt . . , 

“ ary position after the failure of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah talks is sot out in tlie introduetion to the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks poidislu-d by the* lliutiug* 
tan Times i need add not hing to what I ium 
stated thm'in about the comnmnal Is - lu'. I wIsIsl, 
however, to add one other point for the cowl- 
<leration of the Committee. It is not 3'eiyeho- 
logically possible to create an atJUOsplu'Ve of 
reasonableness tiiiiess heH-Govermn< id on 
democratic lines in soiw; shape or otlier is a 
settled fact, and sueh form of Governmeut 
as is functioning and tlireatens to (‘oistinue is 
replaced by an agreed eonstitnUon. i Ihrrefore 
appreciate, the stand taken by the Ni>n-l'aity 
Conference. Tiie federal j>art of the Guvenuueiit 
of India Act of 1U35 should with HUiiabte , 
moditications, be iutrodueeil at om?e with or ’’ 
without fresh Provincial ele<'tions according to \ 
the convenience of the British Government ...” ' 

Cable to Wavell— Whil© the Committee 
was still in session and before the tbrmula- 
tion of its conclusions, Sir Tej Bahadur a 
cable t-o Lord Wavell, who wa^ Ihen in London 
discussing with Mis Majesty's Gowrnmciik 
proposals fur a sulution of the Indian political 
deadlock, communicating the fullo%vsng resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Committee 

‘* In view of the intt'riial situation particukrly 
relating to the economic life of the peojdc and in 
view of the rapid pace at 'vvliicSi interna tioiia! 
eivents are inarching, and in vhiw of the necessity 
of India being represented in her own right ■ 
and by her own repre-sentatives at ail inter- 
national conferences and peace couftrencea, if 
any, this committee strongly recommends tiiafc ; 
the following ste[3S be taken at once ; 

“ (1) All political prisoners and detenus bo 
released immediately ; ;; 

<2) India slionld, by a royal proclamation, ’ 
be declared an imlependent stale and trceletl 
as a dominion equal and in no way iuR-rior 
to any other dominion of the British (.'onimoBi- 
wealth of Kations, even though, pending the 
framing and corning into force of a new constitu- 
tion, the Goverrunent of India may iiavc to be 
conducted in conformity with the provisiona 
of the Act of 1035 subject to ininiinum necessary 
modifications ; 

“ (3) (a) The proclamatioiiB issmHl hi 
several provinces under section 93 of rlift Act 
should be wdtluini-wn forthwith and tiie legisla- 
tures allowed to resume their normal activities; 

{b) X’opular Ministries should be re-established 
in those provinces and allowed to fumdion under 
the provisions of the Act : (c) In the formation 
of such Ministries the Prime Minister represent- 
ing the largest single party in the legislature 
should be required as far as possible to include 
in the Ministry persons commanding the con- 
fidence of other parties in the legislature. 

“(4) In addition to the restoration of' 
autonomy in ali the provinces of British India a 
National Government .should replace the present 
Executive Council at the centre. 

For this purpose the committee would 
recommend for consideration the following ' 
two fidtematlves : 
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ALTERNATIVES 
(fioti h fif the OowiinjieBt 


of 


' 

Iiidi.i Ati. bhoiild iM‘ H<^ imtfwkd as to 
firuvide bit iln Issue of a pTucluimitioii by Hfe 
j*TiD«l!i« into beia^ fortinvitb a federa- 
hon of li ifila witht>ut iaslstliiff on the entry 
Hi' inifiaii Htatfs as a nonilitloE precedent as 
prtHidcil In «uh‘Set,‘tiuti (ij <tf the said section, 
JndhM .states at isfjoriy to nrwlc to the 
luh’fatSfnj in aei'orduiieo with tiic terms of 
sriiion 0 ofilie ^ct. 

“(h) i‘i»rt It of liKf tiovwnment of India 
A- f, I'.Ch'k with liie. proposed aii'U’ndfnents should 
In* iironi^ht into form and steps fnhen imme- 
dtitdy lo hold elerliorm to the t\rc> houses of 
111*' fpdciatittn k'^klature and to appoint a 
fU' MinistfrH in atM'unlance with the 
Itrtrt’isioiH coutaliicd in that part/* 

Provided ♦ how'eviT, tiiai in formation of 
fiiieh u niirilidry, thi‘, ipime Alinlster representing 
fill* f-ir'/edM-imhe parly in liie L(‘^h-|uture shall as 
tar ,1. {0 "ihf( , IniJn'it* in Hie ministry persons 
e<.ui 3 muu(!ifi!i.i: Ihn ennUdi'pee Of other important 
parties in the Lt'yklature, 

Sehttlute IX of thn Act luay he contimiecl in 
foree hut. siiuaJd be so amended as to provide 
fbr alhfring the cioustitulion nuil fuDctloiiing of 
tiic tiovernorAIeiiOTal-in-Cuuneil on the follow- 
V ■ .iiig'iiiieai 

{A} Except for the Comrnandcr-in-Ctiief who 
may continue to be ex-othcio member of the 
Exficnlive Cosioeii in iiharge of war operations 
and matters ancihary thereto titc tuitiro Execu- 
tive i’mmeil siiouid consist of Indians comrnaiid- 
iiiii the eontliieui‘e of tim parlies in the (fentral 
Icyilature ; the provision in sub-section ( 8 ) 
t»f section t }6 wdiieh requires that three, at least, 
of the members should be persons wJio have 
been in the service of the Crown in India for a 
period of at least ten years being repealed. 

(B) No officials belonging to tiie permanent 
service® siwill bo nominated to either House of 
the (,;eidr;d Legislature. Tiie nominated block 
in each of the two houses shall consist entirely 
ftf rion-offidals nominated by the Covercor- 
CciiefuIdii-iJouneil. 

iC;) In flirt Otb schedule of the Act the 
proviniorjg cxeiiidiiig from the control’ of the 
.Legislature expenditure under heads Ecclesiasti- 
cal, ExttTual Affair.*!, Defence, Tribal Areas 
and other Items incurred by the Governor- 
Oenml in iiis discrellon shall be repealed. 

(D) The Political Adviser to the .Crown 
Representative should be an. Indian with the 
rank and status of an Executive Councillor 
though he may not bt a member of the Executive 
Council. 

(E) Tiie decision as to when the general 
elections to the Central and Provincial Legisla- 
tures fehoidd take place should be left to the 
National Government at the centre and the 
popular governineiits in the provinces. 

Committee greatly appreciates your 
mitjativo in proceeding to London for the 
purpojiie, as it believes, of ending the present 
political deadlock in the councry and trusts that 
the suggestions that it is now making will be of i 


assistance to you and His Majesty's Goverment 
in solving the problem that faces you. The 
Committee is continuing its work." 

The cable represented the first part of the 
Committee’s work and contained^ its recom- 
mendations with regard to the interim period. 

Qwaid-e-Aram's Protest— The Quaid-e-Azam, 
who represeutcii the* principal factor in the 
int'riial dcficllock, reacted unfavourably to 
the suggestions made in Sir Tej Bahadur's 
eablc to Lord Waveil. He said : 

"Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his associates 
have been passing off under different labels 
from time to time, first as ‘ ail party conference,' 
then as 'no party conference’ and now 
they have assurued the label of ‘conciliation 
committee.' 

" Tliey are nothing but handmaids of the 
Congress and have played and are playing to the 
tune of Ma.hatma Gandhi . . . 

"Two alternatives arc offered. The Muslim 
aspirations and their national demands of 
Paldstan would be torpedoed by th^s subtle 
and flanking movement, if either of them is 
accepted, 

" Muslim India will not accept any attempt 
to change the present constitution in any way 
w'hich would directly or indirectly be on the 
basis ofa united India. The question of Pakistan 
is the first and tlie foremost issue to be 
decided ... I am confident that having 
regard to the solemn declarations of His 
Majesty’s Government and the pledges and 
assurances given to tho Muslims they will 
not go back as an honourable nation and coerce 
the Mussalmans or force or impose upon them 
a constitution against their will and without 
their apx>roval and consent , . . " 

Hiadu-MuaHm Parity—AVithin a week the 
Sapru Conciliation Committee unfolded Its 
proposals for the future constitution of India 
which proceeded on the basis of parity betw'een 
Hindus, other than the Scheduled Castes on the 
one hand, and Muslims on the other, in the 
coastitution-makiug body, the future Central 
Legislature and in the Executive, the over- 
riding condition being that the unity of India : 
and joint electorates were accepted. 

The Committee emphatically declared itself 
against Pakistan. Mr. N. M. Joshi dissented 
from this declaration, as also from the corollary 
that no province should elect not to accede 
j to the future Indian Union or secede therefrom. 

The Committee envisaged the transfer of 
Paramoutttcy to the Union, and recommended 
the appointment of a Minister in charge of 
functions in relation to Indian States, with 
w'hom a body of three Indian States’ advisers 
is to be associated. 

A declaration of fundamental rights, the 
setting up of a minorities commission, and 
special proposals for minorities in the 
Punjab were included in the Committee’s 
recommendations. 

" It is needless to say that the recommenda- 
tions do not constitute a full blue print for the 
fiiture constitution/' said the Committee. 
“They merely indicate the outlines which the 
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Commit I c(i feels would suit the conditions heiiijj; and sbouid t'<.,minrace to fnnoaon Tt 
111 India. 'I'hoy are csssentialiy suggestions the earliest jiosid hie date, even If no Indian ''tals 
made ior the constitution of the country at large, inns acceded toil as a unit i»y then. ' ' ' 

'‘These proposals are confined to British Xo province of British india luav elect not to 
India only. Wiieu the Indian States decide aiManle to the Union, nor inay any unit---™whcther 
to come into the Union, as the Committee hopes a Province or a State, wliirh lias acmled-^foe 
they will, it is obvious that arrangements will entitled to secede thendrom 
have to be made in consultation with them for n • • , ^ t . , , , 

necessary adjustments and additions." , rroymciai Bowndane»—i^ hilc it is not 

desmible that the new constitution should l» 
THE CONSTITUTION-MAKING BODY ^}<'*Iayed bj' the renlignmmt of provincial bout* 
i-i. i- T . 1 , , . uancs on linguistic or cultural conFidmtiosi, 

Constiiution Act sliali indicate the macldnery 
stituted in the manner prescribed in Clause "D" and prescribe the procedure for such realignment 
of the draft resolution of His Majesty’s Govern- i of the old Provinces and for tiic creat ion of new 
nicnt, brought by bir btafford Cripps, subject | Provinces after it has come into force, and on 
to the foUowing inodxncations : — ' such realignment or creation of Provinces all 


to the following modifications : — ' such realignment or creation of Provinces til 

CD The total strength of the body shall be f««sequential amendments may be made, In 
160, distributed as follows: Special Interests, 'he coriRtitution. 

namely, commerce and industry, land-holders, The Committee submits the accompanyiM 
umyersities, labour and women— 16 ; Hindus, suggestions for the consideration of the eoMtitu* 
excluding the Scheduled Castes— 61 ; Muslims— tion-Uiaking body. They have been placed 


j,u , HugguHoions lof 106 consiaerawon ot tne eonatitu* 

excluding the Scheduled Castes— 61 ; Muslims— tion-Uiaking body. They have been placed 
51 ; Scheduled Castes — 20 ; Indian Christians — before the Committee by one of Its members, 
7 ; Sikhs— 8 ; Backward areas and who has great experience of the administratimi 

tribes — 3; Anglo-Indians — 2 ; Europeans of Indian States and of the working id the 
— 1; others — 1. Government of Indian Act {1035} **111 rHation 

(2) It is because Clause “ B ** of His Majesty’s v , States arc not repivwnt. 

Government’s declaration provides for election I?? Committee, and as tho teuugusiiwis 
by a joint electorate, composed of members T character, 

of “all Provincial Legislatures, under the system Cmnmlttce has tlionghtitdccinible In sixpres»5 
of proportional representation, that the Com- 

mittee has decided to recommend that, in spite -‘'ic 

of the disparity in the population strengfclis i 

between Muslims and Hindus other than the 

tirslate^my 

agree that the representation of the MuBlini 
community on the constitution-making body 

shall be on a par with that given to the Hindus, ^ ! 

other than the ychoduled Castes. cannot be finally adopted 

except with the consent of the Indian Statf^s. 

(3) No decision shall be valid unless it is rr j re-. . m v i.,w. it. 

supported by three-fourths of the members 

rtrei^Tit nnd votim^ (^'batis, Union) m iridui, who shall Iic the 


present and voting. 


repository of («) uU such powsr^i^and duties ati 


(4) His Majesty’s Government shall enact may be conferred or iinpoocd on him by or under 
the constitution on the basis of the valid deci- the Gon3titui.ion Act ; amt {h} such other 
sions of the constitution-making body, sup- powers as are now vested in His Dhijcsty the 
plemented wherever necessary by its own awards Hing of England, including powers connected 
matters in which the requisite majority for with the exercise of the functions of the Grown 


decision was not forthcoming. 


j in its relations with Indian States, proyuicfl 


Cmntn^Hpe bnvinjy ^bat in relation to his po^vera, the Head of the 
considered carefully the rcsoiiitlon of the Muslim cony entSm*' which *are* Wn'liu"''’oif'Tiie 

SliSro'n"XdoSy 


other resolutions of the League and the published 
version of the talks between Quakl-e-Azam 
Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi, and having also 


(2) The oflice of Head of ilic ^iUt^c ^hell 
have a tenure of five years, and ordinarily no 


jtnnan ana manarma wanam, anu naving aisg ; VnV ..mr-P mvu nV,.. 

considered the “ C. II.’* and. Gandhi proposals, is P<^nson may hold tlie oflict tyr mon tiian om. 

emphatically of the opinion that any division of ^ ^ . 

India into two or more separate independent 1 he head of the htidesfial] bo elect ed by an 
sovereign States is unjustified, and will endanger electoral college coinposeit oi members ol the two 
the peace and orderly progress of the W'hole Housi's of the rnion Legiblature, either witlimii 
country without any compensating advantage any restriction as to their choice, or suhjea to 
to any counuimity, and tiiat the political unity their choice being confined to the liulcrs oi Judum 
of India should therefore, be maintained. States having a minimum population, or revenue, 

■ ProvlBlousBhcaWbemadBtatheooMtitatlou ' 

<3' The Head 'of the St.at. shall be <-leetcd by 
. . u may be agreed upon. The eatabUshment p® Rulers ®f tb® Indian States referred to above 
' ' of the ‘Onion should not, however, be made amongst themselves. ■»-* 

gent on the accession of any Indian The Head of the State shall be appointed by 
or of any minimum number of Indian His Majesty tlic King of l^ngland, on the advice 
f The Union should be brought into ] of the Union Cabinet, either without any 
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lricti.»n ni In h 
ln-.t 1 

si*‘4 r» rred Ifi 


or HHbjefit in his choice t 
KulcrA of the Indian ( 


DIVISION OF POWEl 

lasts of tise matters in respect of wliidi the 
pCAver of making laws for peace, order ami good 
Ooverniiicnt. rind the finsctions ?v.}rtaimng to 


f I; In <ho tlind alternative Is adopted, 
n-l .i UnSi with flw BritiBli Crown Is maintamed, [ administration 
Sift rtoiretary of Ptate for India, together with 5 


Tlie lie»rl «i a other than an inctian | rn«nd tiiafe the foliowing principles, among 
gisall h© appointed by the Head of the 1 others, slioulti guide tlie" coiistitiition-making 


Plate uii the advice of the Union Cabinet. 

UNION LEGISLATURE 

fi() ‘Tlic Fncm Li'gidafarc .dial! coii^ihi of the 
lli-aii of flic ! 5 turc and two Chuinbiis— the 
I rui>n Assciatdy and the 4 sdim-il of State. 


1 body ill the diatrihutiou of powers and functions 
^ lietween the (dentre and the units : — 

; fA) The powers and functions assigned to 
; tiie Centre should bo as small in number as 
! poS'^iblc. provided that tliey shall in any ease 
f include ’ (1) matters uf cunuuon interest to 


S!tr*nu»fh uf ihR a Whole, sucli US fufcign affairs, defence, 

iht BtrtngUi of _ the i relations with Indian Statesr intei-unit com- 


~ =.!“v;;T/is.K s: ; 

^ ^ j unit <liHpute3 ; (iii) co-ordination where necessary 


(c) Ten per cent, of the total strength shall 
Ih‘ r("Dcrv<"tj lor tl.c ^'presentation id the following 
Hpof'ia! intctwt.4: Lamiliolciers ; commerce 

nnd Indihiiry ; labour ; Women. 


(ti) The rcmaialiig scats Hhall bo distributed 
iiiKOJig the foilowirig comm unities : (li Hindus, 
otliiii* than Bt'hu.duk'id llaatfj; ; {i>) Muslims ; 
(Ji) SIklw ; (4) Iridiau (.’Inihtiaus ; (5) Anglo- 
IndiauM ; (<J) other communities. 

ie) (i) in case the llliislirn conimunity a green 
to tlm .oibditution throimimut uf joint olecto- 


'ongth shall 1 of the legislation and adiriinistration of different 
10 following I units ; and (iv) such other matters or action 
commerce 1 as may be required for ensuring the safety and 
j tranquillity of India or any j)art thereof, or 
<ii 'tribufed the muiiitenance of the yiolitical integrity 


j j and economic imity of India, or for dealing with 
ii'Ilims * emergencies. 

Anglo- (B) While all matters not assigned to the 
Centre exclusively or concurrently must be 
declared to fall witiiin the sjihere of the units 
these should, for greater certainty, 
» . I given in the Constitution Act, with tiie ruler 


rates with rc^ervarinn uf si-if. fur «oi.< r'.f T. be given m the Constitution Act, with the ruler 
■•oinnHliiiIl d,-,-t.wat,.s, ia thjt .-asc .mS ttiis 

ijiiitinilten w.vnP? rf*rununi,:itu? iU •iu,, HI Cither, of thc two lists shall vest in the umts. 


Coniinhtee would rcHOiumcud that, in the 
sntert';’i4 of promoting national unii,y, the 


(C) All ciistoma barriers between one unit 


iiindu coimunnity shuulii ugro<‘ that hi the and anotlier shall be abolished, and there shall 
strength of the <’cntmi Asscauhly, excluding be free trade within tiie Union, provided that, 
tisc seats alkttted to speiial interests, such as where the abolition of existing customs barriers 
tfomnicrcu and industry, landholders, labour, affects prejudicially the finances of a unit, 
etc , Muslim representaiion from British India It Bhall be entitled to adequate compensation 
phfiil be on a par with the representation given out of tiie revenues of the Union Executive. 

the Hindus (other than Scheduled Castes), vut vvr^/^xvTrxiTt 

in spite oi the great disparity in their respective iwa fcAJicuiAVii. 

popuiaiion iArengt!i>. (A) Subject to the provisions of Clausa 

rs,u .5 ^ . . ... the Executive of the Union shall bo a 

iM. .* ^ fuipiri-^ise their composite Cabinet in the wtmse that the following 

commuriitie.s shall bo represented on it: <i) 
t - Hcheduied Castes; (ii) 

,/ii h t Miwlims; (iii) Seheiiiiled Caste; (iv) Sikhs; 

hnt to 'A- ' J li (v) Indian Christians ; (vi) Anglo-Indians, 

nm, 10 for i itni-ifju oi the Communal x x- 

ou.ira, (B) Ihe representation of these eomniumties 


Muslims; (iii) Scheduled Castes; (iv) Sikhs; 

hnt to 'A- ' J li (v) Indian Christians ; (vi) Anglo-Indians, 

mu, 10 for i itni-ifju oi the Communal x x- 

Au.ira, (B) The representation of these communities 

. , ,v,. hi tlie Executive .shall be, as far as possible, a 

liC i he LomuuUoc considers that the refieetiou of their strength in the Legislature. 

rr*nnM,f;Hl at mn given to the JsiklH and Scheduled /ns mi i * t n i , . x , ,, 

Castes in ihc Uovcrmm'nt of India, Act is /.olSifiii/? 


Ijn sentution to be given to tiiem .should he menmonea in uause (A). Where, 

left to the. eonstitmiuii-maldii'*' bo(Jv ' account of a whole community refusing to 

: ■ ■ ’ *■ ’ join or remain in a Cabinet that commimitv 

f/) l>'ur the Union Assembly there shall bo without representation therein, the vacaif- 

Uslt frauehive, iUr seats other tliau those niay, pending the availability of members 
-served for .‘'Spechd interoste. of that community, be filled by the appointment 

... ,, ^ of members of other communities, and the 


adult frmicliivo, for seats 
rc-served for .‘'Spechd interests. 


f>,\ Y/'l- » • J X .XX VVIJI-X k;U 4 UmumL,lU&, itiiu Wie 

‘ interest, there shall be -Uabmet may commence or continue to function, 
provideditcommandsamajorityintheLegisla- 

elwethm to the Umon Assemidv. A c fn,- s™, t.nrp ® 


f . kK •»- • . uikcou K*'-' wkMuirtuua iuiijunoy lu uue ixegisia- 

derjion to the Umoit Assemidy. As fur election ture, ^ 
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{i;) The Caluncjt ftluill bo led, guided and 
fu;id t(,>geyiC-r ]>y a Trime Ministor, wlio sliiill 
ordin.'U'jiy be the leader of a partly, which by 
il.scif, or in c(tiubiiiabion wif.h other partiefi, 
is able to coiiiinaud a stable majority in the 
LcgiKlid.ure. A conveiitiou should he created 
that the offices o£ the Prime Minister and the 
Deputy Prime Atinlster sluiuld not he mono- 
polised by any one community. 

(P) The otlier members of the Cabinet 
sliali be appointed on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. 

(G) One of these Ministers shall be designated 
Deputy .Prime Minister, and it Bivall be a stonding 
rule that tlie Deputy Prime Minister shall not 
belong to tlie same community as the Prime 
Minister. 

Cabinet to be Elected— -(A) Subject to the pro. 
visions of Clause (D), the Executive of the Union 
shall be a composite Cabinet in the sense that 
the following communities shall be represented 
on it : (i) Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes 
(ii) Muslims ; (iii) Scheduled Castes ; (iv) Sikhs 
(V) Indian Christians and (vi) Anglo-Indians 

(B) The representation of these communities 
in the Executive sliall be, as far as possible, u 
reflection of their strength in the Legislature. 

(0) The Cabinet shall be deemed to be duly 
constituted notwithstanding the absence from 
it temporarily of representatives of any of the 
comnmiuties mentioned in Clause (A) where, on 
account of a whole community refusing to join 
or remain in a Cabinet that community goes 
without representation therein, the vacancies 
may, pending the availaiuUty of members of 
that community, be filled by the appointment 
of members of other communities, and the 
Cabinet coratnence or continue to function, 
provided it commands a majority in th(' 
Legislature. 

(B) Tim Cabinet sliall be elected by the 
Central Legislature in a joint session ])y the 
system of tim single transferable vote. 'J’lie 
elected Ministers shall hold office for the duration 
of the Legislature. The Legislature shall 
elect from among the Ministers a President 
and a Deputy President who shall not both 
belong to the same community. 

There shall be a Minister in charge of the func- 
tions in relation to Indian States, and with him 
shall be associated a body of persons, not less than 
three and not more than live in nurnbei’, wiio shall 
be called Indian States' advisers, and who shall be 
chosen in the manner agreed upon with the 
Indian States. The Minister shall consult the 
Indian State advisers in all important matters, 
and shall obtain their concurrence in respect 
of certain matters to be apocitled in the Oonstitu- 
tion Act. 


THE JUDICIARY 

(1) There shall be a Supreme Court for the 
Union and a High Court in each of the imits. 

<2) The strength of Judges in each of these 
courts at the incei)tlon of the Union, as well 
as the salaries to be paid to them, shall be fixed 
in the Constitution Act and no modification in 
^Iheip shctll be made except on the recommenda- 

the''0overnmeht"con-", ....v.. ..... 
“fearaed and the '>yith the » the following . 


sanction of tht‘ ih-ud of lljc .state (a Onicruor* 
General or President un the ca.'ie, msy bel 
provided, however, that tiie i-nilary of no Juita 
shall be varied t«j his di.-'ad vantage iiiirliig hi* 

term of odice. ‘ 

(3) (A) The Cflilef Justice of India shall b# 
appointed by the Head of the State and the 
other Judges ttf the Supreme I'ourt mImII bt 
appointed by tlw Head o£ the State in consulta- 
tion with tile Chief Justice of India. 

<B) The Chief Justice of a High Court 
sliall be appointed by the Head of tiw Stat» 
in consultation witli the head of the unit uml the 
Cliief J ustice uf India. 

(C) Other Jmlges of a High Conn, .iball bo 
apipolnted by the Head of the State in conKulte- 
tion with the heatl-of the unit, the Chief Justice 
of the High Court concerned and the Cfficf 
Justice of India. 

<4) A Judge or a High Court of a Supremo 
jourt shall be apjjointed for life, to an 

ago-Iimit prescribed by the Constitution Act, 
but he may by resignation adc ' ‘ ' ■" 

of tlie State resign his ofllce. 


Court shall be apjjointedi*' for life, iubleet llo an 
bed by the Constitution Act, 
but^^he mal* by resignathm addxesiWi tri the Head 

(5) (A) A Judge of the High Court maybe:-' 
removed from office by the Head <d* the htate 
on the ground of misbehaviour or of iniirmity 
of mind or body, if on reference beinfr mafic to 
it by the Head of the State, the Snpren'te Court 
reports that the Judge ought on any such 
iroumls to l.iC renujYcd.' 

(B) The Judge cd the Supreme Court may 
be removed from ollice by tiio Head of ths Stat'a 
on the ground of luis behaviour or of infirmity 
of mind or bo<iy, if on roferenee being nnule to 
it by the Head of the State, a special tribumd 
a {(pointed for the jairpose by him reports that 
the Judge ought on any sueh groundn to he 
removed r ] 

(<») As regards other matieis comu-cted 
with the appoinimeiit and fnm-tum of the 
Judiciary. Uie {(roved'. un euiS)odied in !'art (} 
of the <h>verniucidi f.f hulia. Act ol ItUir* stem 
suitable, wiih such iiioilificHtions may be 
required for being fitted into the irameuork 
of the iiew eonsti tilth m. 

DEFENCE J 

I'lic Committee strongly recommends thaC I 
under the new' constitutiem there should be | 
a l^■)rtfollo of Dtfeuce which should be held | 
by a ^Minister responsible to tlic Legi^!^dure, S 
and ‘that the actual control and disciplimi of the | 
Army should he placed in the- hands of a | 
Com«iandcr-in-Cfiii(T under the neu flovcrn- 
ment. I 


The Committee further recammends Uuti a f 
National Army should be created ami deve- J* 
loped a.s rapidly as possible. It is unable to t 
suggest at this stage wimt the .strength of this 
army should be, as this wiil depend, apart from f 
the vital question of finance, on a miiuber ^ 
of otlier factors ; such us tlic nature^ of the f 
post-war world settlemeuf. and the efiicuoy of 
tho international organisation for the main- 
tenance of world peace. Among the measurps * 
wiiiidi should be lulopl.ed for the creation ol '2; 
such an army, the Committee recommends 
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(1^ as Wiirh JU'jtihli unitrt as temporarily 
fiiftif Ilf for the cfncieiit defence of 

Isplia, Jifi'i aiK'li ojfficcr.^ as may he needed for 
o!li(;irlHg Ui(> Natloiwl Army until an adequate 
fisjiuher of Indian ofliccra becomes aralJable, 
rI»I 1 Ite t)!,)tiii!iod by a treaty or agreement 
rrir^rfd into by the Ilnion (Joveramenfe and 
IIH yi.jjC':^ty'K (xoverument, spccifUog, among 
Ollier things thn terms and conditions of their 
fiMprafloyniftnt by the iridom 

4i as the war is over, ail dired 
rfmiilnwnt of British officers to the Indian 
forces should cease. Such British officers as 
ill) not belong to tise Indian Army and arc not 
fwiuircrl for specific appointinente should be 
wverlwl to the Britlah Army 'atabliahment, 

f2) An institution should be established 
i>u the training in sufficient numbers of officers 
f)f Sill the three arms- --air, land and sea— and 
all defoeta existing In the proaeafc system which 
)fevc«t rapid ludianisation or the creation of 
ndfan ulhrera cupabie of assuming leadership 
fliMUild 1)0 fort! mi ill 'removed, 

„ I'li) If it Is fcmiici that the present educational 
.pystem does not produce, a suflicient number 
(d young men suitable in every respect for a 
' .Ittliltary career, steps should be taken at once 

■ : to remove this defewt. ■ 

(4) Univerhity Officers Training Oorps should 
be established where they do not exist and large- 
ly expamled, and measures taken not only for 

■ ■ ■■e.wEriag tiio supply of officers to fi.U vacancies 

in poaeedimo, but for the rapid expansion of 
the cadre in the event of a military threat to 
India. Such measures should aim at creating 
a reserve of yonnu men with service training 
who can he rapidly absorbed as officers when 
cspanslott takes place. 

(5) The Committee would emphasise that 
tlie maintenance of law and order is essentially 
the responsibility of the Unit Governments, 
and they should, if necessary, by increasing 
tise strength of their police forces, equip tlrem- 
selvw adequately for the discharge of this 
rwponiibiilty. The Committee would, how- 
evttr, make it clear that tim services of troops 
OB the Union Army Establishment should be 
nviiihihhi for bdng reiiuisi tinned only wdien the 
rivil^ power finds iteelf unable to cope with any 
particular situation. 

The Committee further recommead.s that a 
hfiuuico fdtouli bo mfiintaiaed between the 
respective arms and that specia! attention 
Rlnmld la, paid to the ilfavy, Air 2orcc, mcchan- 
wed units and such other branches as may from 
time to time be developed. 

The Committeo rcconimends tliat steps 
sii'Mifd be taken, even before the coming into 
Mug of the new constitution, to adopt and 
give effect to the measures as far as practicable. 

(.‘5 1 The onbTK now in force at the Centre 
reu/irdiu^ the rcpreKcntutioii of the com- 
ntuiihis'.s in pubiie services may continue in 
operation fiii the* Union Government under the 
new eouHlitnlion couu'S int'O being. The 
rouniutte.-. howtnaa*, reeoniinends that tiie 
f^k percent, of tiie seats imw allotted to the 
Sikhs, the Xudian Christians^ and the Anglo- 
Indians and Parsis may be split up between the 
Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Anglo- 
Xodians, and Parsis in the proportion of 3^ 


per cent, for the Sikhs, 3 per cent, for Indian 
Christians and 1*6/6 per cent, for Anglo-Indians 
and Parsis. The special provisions relating to 
Anglo-Indians in certain services under Section 
242 of the Goveniment of India Act of 1935 
are not to bo affected by tliis recommend- 
ation. 

MINORITIES COMMISSIONS 

(A) TIic Constitution Act shall provide 
for tiie establishment at the Centre and in each 
of the provinces an independent Minority 
CommiKsion which shall be composed of a re- 
presentative for each of the communities (not 
necessarily a nienibcr of that community) re- 
presented in the XiCgiblature. 

(B) Subject to the possession ' of such 
qualiffcations or experience as may be prescribed, 
the member representing each community, 
who need not necessarily belong to the same 
community, shall he elected by members of 
the Legislature belonging to that community. 

(C) No member of the Legislature shall bo 
eligible for membership of the Commission. 

(D) The term of office of members of the 
Commission shall be the same as, and synchronise 
with the term of office of members of the Legisla- 
ture concerned. 

(E) The functions of the commission shall 
be :~Hi) To keep a constant watch over the 
interests of minority communities in the area ; 
(ii) without attempting to deal with stray 
administrative acts or individual grievances 
to call for such information as the Commission 
may consider necessary for discharging its 
functions ; (ili) to review periodically — for 
example once every six months— the policy 
pursued in legislation and administration by 
the Legislature and the executive in regard to 
the implementing of non-justifiable fundamental 
rights assured by the constitution to minority 
communities, and to submit a report to the 
Prime Minister. 

(F) The recommendations of the Commission 
Shan be considered by a small committee of the 
Cabinet who shall as soon as possible place 
the report of the Commission before the Legisla- 
ture with a full statement of the action taken 
or proposed to be taken in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Commission. In case 
any of the recommendations are not accepted 
wholly or in part, the statement should also 
contain full explanations of the decisions taken 
by the Government. Facilities shall be provided 
to the Legislature for a discussion of the report 
and the decisions of the Government thereon. 

The Committee while strongly recommending 
to all communities and parties to accept the 
proposals says that in the event of their being 
unacceptable to the various communities and 
parties and their failure to reach an agreement 
on any other basis, Hi.s Majesty's Government 
should set up an interim Government in India 
and proceed to establish machinery for drafting 
the new constitution generally on the basis 
of the principles underlying these proposals, 
enact it in Pariiament and put it into operation 
at the earliest possible date. 
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SILVER 3UBE.EE SESSION ■■ 

The Silver .lubilee Bession of the National 
Liberal Federation M’as held in Lahore in March 
1945 under tlie presidentship of Mr. T. Jt. 
Venkatrama Sastri of Madras. He made a 
demand for an innne<iiate declaration by the 
British Government granting dominion Status 
to India and urged the release of political prison- 
ers and Congress detenus including the members 
of the Congress Working Committee. 

Mx. Sastri said : “ The Government must 
declare immediately that India shall have the 
status of a Dominion at the end of the war. 
Her millions have fought on the battlefteid 
for the cause of the United Nations. The 
Cripps’ Ojffer contained that declaration. . . 
That declaration must he made forthwith and 
imxdemeiited, so far as it may be, by tht‘ Biitish 
Government . . . 

*' I should say that the Governor-General 
should have released the political prisoners 
and the Congress detenus long ago. . , They 
should be immediately released. Even for a 
solution of the present deadlock, mutual 
consultation between the members of the 
Working Committee of the Congress is 
necessary. X 

Mr. Sastri dealt at length with the problem 
of minorities and said : Pakistan is no solu- 
tion for the problem of the minorities. The 
creation of separate foreign states do^ not really 
get rid of the minority problem altogether . . . 
What, again, of the expense of defence 
which each independent state will have to 
maintain ? And would the defence organised 
by the separate states be adequate in the event 
of aggression ?. .. 

** The Muslim League appeals to the principle 
of self-determination. This principle is a much 
misunderstood one. . . Whether Quaul-c-Azam 
Jinnah, who has, so far, made the concession 
of Pakistan a condition of any discussion, 
constitutional or other, can now bring himself 
to put aside Pakistan and discuss the terms 
of a federal constitution is more than anyone 
can say, . . 

The States — Mr. Sastri then touched upon the 
problem of Indian States. He said: “ The time 
has come now when the States should liave 
representative governments, and the people, of 
the states should be given their due share in a 
popular government. . . 

Eeferring to the industrialisation of Tudia, 
Mr. Sastri remarked; “There have been 
many plans drawn up or in the process of being 
drawn up. I will not attempt to assess their 
exact value. The plans involve expenditure 
in astronomical figures; How they can b€ 
worked out is a matter for the experts to 
consider. But all seem to agree that without 
a National Government it wdll be impossible 
to put into effect any large-scale plan of economic 
'' iwley;* . 

Mr. Sastri then referred to the plight of Indians 
overseas. He said ; “ The plight of Indians 
in the colonies and especially in South Africa 
. 4o»erve our active sympathy and help. , . The 
Government of India should take such steps 
i|8 might be necessary to protect them * . .** 


On the subject of IndianiKation, the FrMldftit 
said : “ Itfwsruiimeat In the services Just now 
has an alarming aspect and needs our do®* 
attention. It is regrettable that the prooww 
of Indianisatlon in the services has not been 
accelerated. The rocniiteent in the offleen* 
cadre in the Army is still disappointing. Tfe® 
fiorelgn and Political Departments art sMU 
largely kept a close preserve of the Biith'h. . . 

3\Ir, Sastri concluded : “ There will be no 
place 80 long as imperialism lasts. Aa for 
Britain's attitude to the future <tf India, words 
promise, but action denies ... “ Aa Independ- 
ent India will be an asset even iji the present 
war against Japan. Everything plainly iridjoaicB 
the need for unity and th<! united effort of all 
parties in India. None but the wilfully blind 
can fail to see it.“ 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

Resolutions urging the British Governmetit 
to form a National Governiaeal at tM Otwire 
and deploring the continuance of the political 
deadlock in India and asking tlw Government 
of India to release members of the 
Working Committee and the other Congrew 
leaders were adopted. 

The resolution on the formation of a National 
Government said : 

“<«) While adhering tf'> its opposition to 
any diviBion of India into Hindustan and 
Pakistan, the federation is of the opinion that 
without prejudice to the different viewpfjint*? : 
on controversial issues relating to the ultimate 
form of the future Indian constitution, the Ikm* 
gross, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and other important political parties and 
interests should, during the period of the war, 
unite and co-operate with a view to the formation 
of National Government both at tim Centre 
and the provinces and urges on the British 
Gtwernmont tlie neccsbiiy of forming such a 
Government at t}'.e < 'entre and creatin'; it on thp; 
samo footing a.3 a Dojuiniou Government . . , 

“ (b) The Ferlcration deprecates tlin policy: 
of the British Government in assuining the 
role of passive spectators and urges ‘them 
actively to participate in the soiutiou of tiic 
present political dcadJock and take const ructivc 
steps to promote the csfeahlishmcnt of a national 
government, both at tlic. Gciitro ami in the 
provinces, composed of important political 
parties and interests. 

(c) The Federation urges tho Bfiti}.’h 
Government to announce without delay that 
they would bo inepared to imidemcnt their 
promises to India on tho ba,bis of an agreement 
between the various ]!Oli<ical parties and 
interests or, in the absence of such agreement, 
if necessary, by themselves enacture a Dominion 
constitution for India within one year of the 
cessation of hostilities.'* 

Otheif Rc»oItttions~~The Federation also paw- 
ed a resolution demanding for indians in Boitth ? 
Africa full cifiiienBiiip rights. Another resolu- J 
tion expressed deep regret and concern at the | 
“ misuse of the Defence of India Act and Buies 
on numerous occasions 'J’he Federation also 
deplored racial prejudice existing betwwa the i 
white and non-wMto peoples of tiie world. 


-I 
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’Jlie l‘’i<ipraWf>n pressed njmi the Bulm 
«}f Ijsdiaii Htutca to dcdare fnl! responsible? 

, grimriiiaeiife as titelr policy lis rapidlj as possible 
anil iWfi?ir»td the people of the States of its 
till! »»i|j|/nrt In tiaiir constitutional methods 
‘ for scciirirsfe' reforma and tlie redress of their 

; grlsvannis. The Fedemtfoti, in another re- 

i wlnfloin expresHOd iwofoiind concern at the food 
I Hitiiiatlon In the conntry. I’he Federation 
fisjwfd a resolution ilnnandtng that 
!« the liiiperial and .hiturnational conferences 
^ IfidiM jiliould be represented largely, If not , 
wJioUy by noU'Oineia! ]niblic men coninianding 
I Ilf? conlidenee of the people “until such time as 

{ ft Kaflcmal Uovenmienfe can appoint its own 
liropfr accredited repreBentutives.'* 

l){?manding complete, nationalisation of 
India's D(?f(i!K.ie services within a short period, 
tile Federation also urged that India's .status 
}i« ciivisct^cii in tins po.Ht-war world and her 
I I’litiii'f' rule u!J a bulwark of paiice In Asia required 
a radii'al limiigt? iji regard to her d?3fenee policy. 

The .Prosideut, Mr. T. 11. Veukatararaa 
I Kaairi, wludiug up the session, expressed 
gratlllcation at the formafdon of «a Ministry 
by the Congress in the Frontier 1‘rovlnce and 
expressed ilio iiopo th:it this will be followT-d 
by tlio JiauimptioE of office by the Congress 
In those otiier , Provinces where Setji ion 93 rule 
!>■ ■./ccjiitii'iied.. 

Bombay Meeting— “ Tiie Viceroy should 
dt’ciare forthwitii that tlu' future stejis for the 
fonnation of a Central Government and for the 
framing of a constitution will go forward not- 
withstaiiding tlie dissent of any party,*' said a 
rcHoiution passed by the f'oundl of the JS'ational 
biberai Federation of India held in Bombay in 
the winter of 1945. 

The resolution further said ; — 

“ The Couneii of the Il^iitional Liberal Federa- 
Hon of India notes that the proposals noTv adum- 
i>ratcd in the in'ua«kast.s of the Prime Minister 
jpid tisi? Viceroy are iricomplote and must wait 
ffu- Gio cle'tk}n,s and consultations with the 
clecfed ivprciontatives to take their final 

■sliapU' 

'* fumedj.ioly ofttr tlio vhvfiunis, a Central 
!b»\rmrtu'ffi yhould be formed comslsting of the 
ii-f.j* w'Ubuiyts oi' tlu' major polireal parties 
wUh pKoisimi for rcprcMudutiou of minority 
iiucri?,ds lui'l no refirsal of co-operation by anv 
p.u'ty .dumid hold lijt tin; formaliun of such 
rfipresentuU ve government. “ 


CABINET MISSION PLAN 
At the Poona session of the Council of the 
Federation in July 1946 an appeal was issued to 
the major political parties in the country to 
enter the Constituent A.ssembly ■ frankly and 
fully accepting the basic principles and the 
necessary imi>lications of the Cabinet Mission's 
plan. ' ' 

The meeting issued the warning that, unless 
I that W’as done there must inevitably be a coiU" 
plete breakdown of the functioning of the Con-* 
stitiicnt Assembly with consequences entirely 
fatal to the attainment of freedom by India in 
the near future. 

While tiic* Muslims were asked not to consider 
the u.se of the Comstituent Assembly as a mere 
stepping-.stone to the achievement of Pakistan, 
the Congress wa.s a.sked not to act in the spirit 
of the announcement- of its President that the 
C!ongress was cormuitted to nothing except 
going into the Constituent Assembly. 

The Council recognised that the minorities, 
particularly the Siklis and the Scheduled Castes, 
had legitimate grievances regarding their 
fiosition in the Constituent Assembly, 

In the absence of Mr. T. it. Venkatrama 
Sastri, the Pre.sident of the Federation, owing 
to illness, bir Chimanlal Sc?talvad presided. 

After tlio H.M.Cr. plan of June 1947, the 
Council of tile F'ederation wliich met again in 
Poona, under the presideiitsliip of Mr. T. B. 
Venkatrama Sastri, expressed, in a resolution, 
its deep regret that it had not been possible to 
evolve a plan for the achievement of freedom of 
India W'hich would also maintain its unity. A 
division of the country, in its opinion, was 
contrary to its economic and strategic interests 
and wmild weaken the country's iiosition in the 
international sphere. 

^ The Council, however, trusted that as parti- 
tion had been accepted by the major political 
liartloB, the Governments concerned “ will act in 
a statesmanlike manner and enter into treaties 
wliich would safeguard the interests of the 
country as a whole jarticularly those relating 
to economic and defence matters,'* 

The Council, in another resolution, W’"elcomcd 
the participation of many hltates in the Con- 
stituent As.sembly and hoped ‘‘that in their owux 
intcrest.s and_ those of India the remaining 
States, too, will decide to join the Assembly/’ 

'The Liberals lost one of their leading men in 
the death of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in December 
1947. 
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j'r.'iliasaliha is an iirgaiiisatlnn 
' of . oomparatively Went, oisin its 
.beginmuss cm be traced to fhe flSt 


The Ifindu Mahasabha 


tSeoiis’^^viuf contury, a^Iii?ost^!simS- 


fKr t'Wenty-five years of its lirp 

IgSStf^ 

ss^s? 


SsSiHSirS 

Muslim nots in which the majorltv ccmmiinftv 
came out second best. The wavesVconvSS^^^ 

oi iflo outcastes and partly becaufle of fimi 
proselytising nature of the Islamic and Christian 
Hindu leaders to the 


^ reasons stated above the 
political gains secured by the Muslim communiU 

^d^T?5nr™^ Montagu-Chelnis^- 

rora iterorms Schemes taught the Hind n eom. 

to come together and set up an organisa- 
tion to voice its claims in future adjustment 


of national emanelpa- 
tion and Hindn-Miislim unity from which the 

latterly given signs of weakness, becaiise llindu- 
concord, far from coming within reach, 
threatened to go beyond grasp. 

It is, however, wrong to assume that the Hindu 
orgamsatioms anywhere near as powerful as the 
Congress, or even the IMuslim League of the past 
years. The Hindu Mahasabha 
undoubtedly consolidated its position in recent 
years; most Hindus, not excluding Congress- 
men professing nationalistic ideals, have a 
sneaking sympathy for the Mahasabha, but when 
it cami- to a question of elections to represent- 
ative institutions, the Mahasabha failed to ' 
make an appeal to the Hindu electorate to the 
exclusion of the Congress. 

Just as the Muslim League, in spite of its not 
very flattering success at the polls in 1037, 
became a mighty organisation among the Mus- 
lims of India, similarly the Hindu Mahasabha 
gave proof of considerable following among the 
Hmdmand even of a certain amount of power. 
if history, the 

Mahasabha was as an organisation 

influential enough in the country to be reckoned 
with for purposes of representation in the Central 
bovernment. This was, however, neutralised 
subsequently as far as official recognition was 
concerned ; at the Simla Conference, for example, 
o'oly was tlie .Hindu Mahasabha denied 
station but its demands found no place. 


fl*li 

mmm 

the Mabasabba enjovFd 

kiM its rau'on d'etre. In the Wult i Jk- m !! !* 

if routed! ^‘lections of HtiulVfi 

^ Btiring the War year®, the Mahasabha fliy(ired 

fn LZi • aggressive oftpo^itiori 

to the Muslim claims than the Core^n* ,.^ 'mh 
from the politie'ai stand-point, a iesa milUanfc 
mogramine and policy than the r wAs 
Bven in respect of the latter the .^iaha^abha 

'i f ^ All-liulia tiommitfeJ 

oi tt e MaluuMablia, some o.f its leaders- 
hicludmg a ivnight, renounced t-hclr title® 
as ji protest against the British policy towards' 
Hindua lu general and the Mahasabha in par. 
ticulur. Ihoftd hints were thrown at the prospeet ' 
of a movenient te bo launched by the Mafiasa^iha 

ion ‘to ‘n-f ti*" * ‘'‘® “"'y "rUaiUiw. 

uon to nhnh the Hindus eould look un ' 

mn-rf ^**^^<1** as aguhst 

Hr ^ ^ -propagate nathmaU-m 

nf inibf default as the re.-ult 

of the then Congress policy. T,Yiien the Congress 

pbu'e?''* Maha.'.u}iha had 


Arya-SamaJ— Those who first urged the 
community to organise were actuateci by a fear 

shoula be adversely affected by tlio proscly 
sing activities of the champions of of her faiths, 
for instance, remarked 
Jhiitica,! power in democracies hinges inor« 
and more on ^the population strength of a com; 
mumty which m the case of the Hindus must 
toe proportion in which 

r.rtPt Hinniriu aiT f>i-knis,A ±i. . , .. ■ 


the Hindus succeed in stopping the* dreadful 
alien faiths and ia 


, conversion activities of uuvxji laiuis aim la 
, accelerating the reclamation of the alienated 
numbers back to the Hindu fold. In a country 
like India ivhero a religious unit tends inevita- 
,bly to grow into a cultural and national 
umt, the huddki (reconversion to Hinduismi 
moyemeut^ ceases to be merely theological 
or dogmatic, but assumes the wider significanci 
of a political and natioimi movementr If ti 
Muslims increase in population, the centre < 

, political pow'er is bound to be shifted In ' 

I favour." 



The Hindu Mahasahha 


Fu? flt( thf? ‘‘‘arlj'' ycArs of tise HindH ! dans for all time to eoroe. . . * . If the Congress 

XfjihJjiiMisi more or a^fRoclatcd with the i had not engineered the theory that Hoerty can 
flffiUlie.-j ft the .U>u*?aniaJ, an allied organisa- j only follow HlndU'Miisllm iiinty, lioerty today 
lion wlnit'ii uurkfd lor Hie reclamation toi would not be hampered and confined as it is« 
lilntliihitii ol llio-fi* who had bemi converted toj _ . . . , j, i. xritsan 

Memng to the latest phase of the HIMu; 

I Xfuslint I’Hatioiiship before partition, Bhar 
Apart from tint denominational iispeefc of IfHj Barmanaud said, “Thesitiuitlon hasgotoBly two 
Kfivifhv, Hie Jfindii ll^Jhasabha e’aimhj stdulions, On»^ is the partition of the coumry 
that Ifwlia belongs to the iJimluH— the term | into twi*, and the other to ait-nv a Xluslim 
• Hifidtici " htdag Interpreted as meaning people! State to grow within the State. Thafr is 
hiiim'.'ifjg lo tin* Himlu mcc, irrcipective of their | sure to take us to a periofl of trim of .strength 
deiiuiiiliiutbrial atllllatii rn. It has been argued and in that case the , Hind ti Xlahasabha 
Hi'it miiMwil) pTfthleia of“ Fhiifope Is pre* alune and not the Cougn^ss eau ufter^ the 
enmiiutly a saeuil oil!* and not religious because right solution. 3 am toinlueed that if the 
tiiere Ih only one rdigimt, Christianity, which is Congress had not thought of Ifindu-Muslim 
euiiiiiion to all The nilutirity prohleia of India, * unity, if Mr. Uandlii had not madehia ilMated 
oil the other Imnd, Ik, If anything, pre-eminently, pact with the Ali Brothers, it could have made a 
re ll^lloiw anti Jiot racial at ail.*’' * significant contribution to the achievement of 

, ,, , , , , „ , , ,, , freedom. It would then not have nurtured an 

(For the early lohtory of tfm Hindu Maha- enerav to its ideals within its own territories.'* 
Rftfiiia HHi pa, it ivsiifH of 77/f hiefnui Fear Book.) 

, .... , Bimllarly Br. Mooiije ah(> sjw'aking before the 

Moclem History "“.In d ih the hrefory of partition i-emarkHl that “during the last 18 
Mif ilMndia \ifi uui League iw we know it to-|Y(.ar.s the (Jongresa has developed a tendency 
day dafi's freuK fhuror lu. vre, guierrdiy .speaking that may aptly be dailed a pro-Muslim mentality 
from tlw luammmt ion t)i tfie WA-.i constitifipn ; at’the coiit of Hindu interests with the ultimate 
sliiulurlv Hr moil**ru lad my ui the Hindu object of placating and winning them over to 

MaliMsihlja dates fjum the .H-urt of the saniy in tiie Congress. The MuHliiUB imve 

fomtlfiitinii. llr t oimmmal Award, which no idea of patriotism, or nationalism, If shorn 
lorweil Ihti ba_'<w of elu Hmre to th< Legislaliu'es o| Muslim communaliHm ; nor do they care for 
under ilie <‘onHUfeKtion, and the attitude Swaraj In India, if Swaraj does not otter to them 
il ^ nugress towards a domineering status In the administration of the 

It provided the nmrm (f efre for the agitation ol countrr 
thy MalinH.abha since ISlit-llf}. - ^ 

- ,, “What is the cure for such a nu-ntality ? It 

„ 4 on thti now reached its culminatfiig point; it is no 

Xlr. \ i>. havarkar, the la^re bluff. It has now begun to demand 
r division of India Into Muslim India and Hindu 


cMnitnuuity. The cleavage betw«‘eu the Congress Dr. Moonje claims that “in any .country 
and tfse iJindu MahasaSdia was furtiier accen- it is always the right of the majority community 
mated,, Mr, .Savarkar’h attitude vi iiostility to establish .S'ummi and to create its own national- 
tfAvards c<uignHH laay be illustrated by ism, to maintain internal iaw and order and to 
the lollimlng words; “ Tlic IFmdu Sangatanlsla defend the .^aarai from external aggression.” 
luul to face the upatiiy on the part of 

urtu'ie of the linawakcncil inaBses of their co- ^ penod of six or seven years since 1937, 
rehalonisN on the one hand and on the other Savarkar was Bindu-India’.s Ko. J, until, 
thft trcaehfmuH attltiulf of tim psJHiflo-natlonuiist nwing to Ids iil-hcalth, his place was taken 
llindiis yviio an* fiiends ol* every other com- bytheBengaliieadorBr.SyaniaPrasadMooker- 
Uifiiill y in f he world but I heir owiuind w'ho are In 1937 the Mahasabha declared as its 

jvpr riyidy fu bedray e.vcn the just interests of the attainment of compiete independence 

me lfiniilu.>i and _feo phicalc ihti Muslims jeven by all legitimate and peaceful means. In 
III tic itio.'fc anti-iiaiioiia! deiaiiuds on their 10-W some prcmiinont Mahasabha leaders gave 
part -just io prove that tiie Indian patriot- up their titles as a token sacrifice for their ideals. 

hnr ol fh'‘se psciiflo-cationalists, like Caesar’s 

Wifih wa.^ above suspicion. Tims, unaided 
am! betrayed at home, the brave luind of the! 

Hindu Sangatamr-1; Icaderr ’ • * ■ - * 

leaaers oi inaian opinion to agree on 
imi^ thc bma iUl constitutional issues with 

v tgi uup^ a view to unifying and intensifying India's 

on xin, 

om of its poIiUv.'d hostility (o the Hindus 

wire sworimicvcr to ialo> the hide oiMhc H It was in 1939-40 that the Mahasabha 

with the secured for the fir-st time official rexognitioa 
hit,cty>te oi the tnuiitionul iuvoured wife* of at the hands of the Coveniment of India, 
i.fw liHMsn. , . (I fjgict; vvhich was appreciated bv the annual 

■rm.o u*, r ^ X , . session of the Mahasabha in 1940. When 

'ti way to bring His Excellency the Alccroy summoned 

different communities and interests 
h 3-efc the Hindus cease to be ter con.siiItation on the political question, the 

Hindus, but the Mahomedans shall be Mahome- 1 Hindu Mahasabha insisted that It alone had the 


■■ . IN THE LIMELIGHT 
.. The declaration of vva;r/ in: September 19! 
1 ^^^j-Ssionaries followed as it W’as by numerous efforts by Vicer 
■?, leaders of Indian opinion to agree 

political and constitutional issues wi 
Louji..,mrem, assaults a view to unifvimr and intensifvinv TndP 
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rlulifc tn gpuak in the tito JOikIh; ppetritSon Otfit if tlie Mti.Hlini itm 

wHHntniutv. Tit<* ri'M-ttnlieii pu^.-erl hy the Prto^'ra or otln-i: iiiterr tf.i tn|t|»<KV(l Ibe 

wdeumcd ’‘the hy the ret'ogtiltioii of IJiu rij/hts of the 

Viceror ar?fl the Secretary of Stitfcf* iJmt the; majority in Iinlla the fujlfjpr roiwtitutlonal 
political Kitiiution in the' country cfainot Sno {idvanee would ht In M np, nr the ritjhla «)f tlw 
•^arl faeforifv snivod wiiliotit, the co-opomtion’ lunjority wo ,'d ht rurrendi-itd tn them. Thli 
of thc5 iUin’in Mfihftsabha, which in tlie most ■' would moain ncRafton of tfw prinn’pic of dtjcin- 
(uilslainilnR !*ofiy reprei?cnti2Ja tlic Ifindu com-icrary and an incitement to the minorities ta 
wiinifv’H interests." | obstruct and revolt, 


Tn the middle of 1040 when the Viceroy wan > 
coiisiderlnj.t the best method of uBsoeiatisig j 
reprcHtntativi IndSan opinUm with the govern- 1 
tiBce of Iiitiia by nieam of an expanded Central j 
Executive Council, the Hindu Mahnsalfha; 
•itrongiy advocated the claims <»r the Hindu' 
coramumty for adequate representation thereon, 
and stout iy resisted the claims of Mr. Jiimah: 
that, tiae ilfuslini Longue should have a Htajorityi 
In the Contrail I3xf?cutlve Council if thta Cmigress' 
abatained from participation. 

This siutus of ea|U;ality with t.lio Mtislini 
League, in tiae eyes of mithorSty, the Maihasabhai 
has lost, witiu^ss, for instance, the neglect it 
Huffered at- tha* time of the Simlax Conference. 

Tndiaxi States— -A somewhat recent develop- 
ment in the outlook of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha is its attitude towards Indian States, 
.Pre.sumabiy as a result of Muslim agita- 
tion in certain IJindu States, tliC 
Hindu Hahasabha leadership took the side 
of the Princes, it is also conceivable that 
Hindu leadens tried to emulate the example 
of League leadership in regard to the authority 
and prestige of sojne Muslim Princes wiiont* 
administration was criticised hy their Hindu 
subjects. An example of this new trend in 
Mahasabha thought is to b(‘ found in a strong 
plea made by Mr. Savarkar to maintain Hindu* 
States and streiigtlteii the.m in all possible ways.l 
Mr. Savarkar euvi.sagcd a briglit fuinr*" for the' 
Indian Princes wild, ho thought, would bej 
required to play a great part in laying Hici 
foiindatloas of a united and free 'India. 

During 1039-40 the, Hindu Mahasabha was 
considerably exercised over Ihe dcin.ands of the 
Mnsiira League for t!ie division of the (-onutry 
into Muslim and 'niinlu Itidias. Aiixiety 
was also c.xpres.sed over tlie statements 
made by tlic .Sccremry of State for India 
on this subject, which w'ere intcrjircted 
by tho Maha.sabha as conceding too much 
to the Muslims. The Working Coanuittce of 
the Mahasabha claimed that India sljould be 
granted .Dominion Status within a definite time 
limit and expressed the opinion tliat the state- 
ments made by the Viceroy and Mr. L. S. Amery 
as highly " unsatisfactory and di.sappointing " 
in that they contained no reference to India’s 
right to independence, which was the declared 
goal of the Mahasabha, and that the reference; 
made to the grant of Dominion Status as an 
immediate step in constitutional advance vrnn 
vague and iincertain. 

The Statement to the ©Sect that the 
British Government would not agree to hand 
over the administration of the country 
to a system of Government which would 
ttot be wcftiable to Urge md powerful elementa 
. tflM bia 11%, th# Oommittee thought, required 
jp iwiiwui M It wM capable of the iuter« 


I DIRECT ACTION THREAT 

I 

! Titc {itiUiial scKslon of the MnliaHablui iitcl nf 
Madftra bt Soitth iudia In Dcrt-mbcr, lufb (Ui«l 
j/aS8«'d a rjwduliiui appr*') latiiiu tbr rHugaltiou 

b}/ Hu' .‘osd Hif S!‘'i'r!:i;y t.f thal 

the [*u!i1ir;>I id) iui’i.'U in tb-* M,!.'iiu>y *ouid 
nut be s.'iti>ra<*r(<ril\ '■<)!', -.'d v jlh( nt i:.., . - c,:"!-.*. 
tion offhe llimiu 

The rosoliifioii added that while reitoralhe; 
faith in the goal of complete indepeuileuce, the 
Jiiudu Mahasabha was prepared to accept 
Dominion Status of ihe Westminster type »s 
ihe immediate step. 

The resolution also called upon the Govern- 
ment to recruit Hindus for the am3.y and tine 
navy, make miliUiry training compukruy for 
Indians, and to promote the eat»a,|j|ialuneiit of 
war industries in India. The resolution con- 
cluded : ” In ease the Govermnent falls to 
make a satisfaeiory renpouse to ihe demands 
embodied iicrcin before March bj 1941. the 
Mahasabha will start a inovemei'.t of direct 
action." A committee was appoiided to devise 
ways and means for starting and, conducting 
the campaign of dlrc'r't netitin after the lapse of 
the period mentioned abtive, 

Nothing hjippenc'tl, hourver, on the expiry 
of the uhiuiaT.inii. 'J’he Aii-Iudia Committee 
of the Mahai-ubha which met in the summer of 
Uj-U resoived to podpouo the direel, actioJi 
contemplated at Madura. The nsolutlon on 
this .stibjcct referi’tnl to the comspondence 
that, had passed Ifetwa-eu Mr. Savnrkar and 
H.E. the Viceroy in ])ursuiinc<; of tim Madura 
resolutlou, and to the pronouncements made 
from time- to timr. by the Ss'cretary of State 
f<ir India in conneettion with the political 
situation in India. It noted that the Viceroy 
had turned down “sonic of the furita.sHc com- 
munal demands ’’ put forward with regard 
to the extension of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Gouncil and also that the Secretary <»f State 
for India hud, under pressure of jnubiie opinion 
created by the Hhulu Mahasabha, crit.ielsed 
adversely the so-called Pakktan })roposal. 

About this lime i-omimiual rioting broke out in 
several places, inelmilng Ahmetkibad, '.Dacca, 
Bombay, Oaumpore and Bilmr Shariff. Hindu 
Mahasablia circles were unanimoufi in ascribing 
the riots to a design on the part of some Alusliin 
leaders to force the issue of Pakistan. Air. K. AI. 
Munshi. a wdi-known Congress leaderand former 
Home Minister of the Government of Bombay, 
left the Congress on the issue of non-violent 
approach to the communal rioting. He started 
an Akhand Hindusihan (IndivisiWo India) 
campaign which was very popular In Hindu 
circles* 
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Biffi* pit - W hf!ji thfj €fIpi>s pro- [ resolutltm aiafcf'd ihat* If ttw Brlf It^li Govwniiw^a?. 

I -ti ih-' iiiiipirr oTi ]?fattoniJ 1 did itofc rcipom! to tlw demaiid tlie MahwWui 

« ». 't ' i ’fV'* ?<" ,mi*oumd, til#* Hindu Ma|jsi*( woold be coiJSiiNpIlfMi to rniw It-? |w.'rfiTam«' and 
iHi i ‘v , t oj tbr inirlie^t to fcjM-t It on .tl.ie.f devise wap aud inemi wfiereby .Britain aati be,f 


Allkft ** will realise ttmt India mn If-red-pectliig 
iiatioii em m longer be siippreatsipci’* In pwrsn’ 
snre of ttila resolution Hr. Mookeritv smriif* 
permis^iton to meet Mr. Cancllib btit ii'n: TIeeroy 


j TW« tmdenev to move fti»ay fruiri tlio tmi- 
ffitmal. .basla of tbc Mj'iliassal'iha WMa rlier'k''?!! 


of tle> unity of Iiiilui, TIds did not^ 

’ 5 »rui ft t|j 'it tlif MahasabJm refoied to 
• f rr.fe sJi uhv la faet, Mr. Havarktr 

iUjrf') ri li,i Jfjiti irs u CJoveniforrat at tbe centre, , , 
in -lilN' at i!i‘ opprwltlon to tbe declined to give it, 

f4hf f tiitt.i nl fhv i’rlHB formula. ■ ■ ■ ■' 

The BtfUitii.- th'tf Inmtcdktdy follcm'ftd the 

luHe ’^*^1 4 strong wbiti, la Hcfcmber 1042 ILp Viremy, 

Ibniu ^hliiHubJa hudti'a ot the denjandjat t'akmtta, refciwl to flit* O'-wf iiiral miify 
iui ! !ui-lau,rrrid<‘i<'d lihue k‘rM.‘ by ..lio faGpoi-iJil . of In iia and advised fiuilaiH 10 sirp-'CHe Jn ii 11 
of h'.itic!'' lilkC r l.aja^opaliif iiaiiur Tin’s wa; rmiuraiij iiitrrpntMl 

selilr wi!b Mr. .Ihmali and fia Mudifo leaguf; ( disapproval of Btkklaa aud ony pmpoaf 
nn fht‘ of fal.iMiuo ttben Mr, Kaja- , to dhide tbe fonnlTy. TIm- estriuai-t ^ la the 

!? ff'H tiiovr was rmakwm’d oven Maimsabha were jubilant and tie '{dvoraftM 

u the bulk of rliapter oil t hr , of compromise thoudii if expidieut lo take 

uidim National * 'lUi.tire'-'*;) * ) k H eayy to jpe Vi<*eruy's Wiit and ufnnnioii ail eiforts fu 


of tiif* Mahaeui ba 


utjdetrf.au! Ni*'. 
le.idern 

V fn't\ l'.deah‘infe« broke out m Ike cotintry 
aibi Me ant ! of the ('oo»*a'ess Itadm on 

Aii'ji i ‘J. joiv, the 3Ia.hayabhii iTesideii-t 

itj'uiealMl r,(. Id* iolboviTa not to extend any | speech,. 


settle with’" the Miifeliiu Leaym* on the busls ol' 
.Pakistan. The prcnpeciH of u raiJfiroeheriient 
between the IJlndn MahaMabha and tfie Muslim 
League, such as they were, were rendered morn 
remote as the result of the Vkeroy’s Calcutta 


active M!| f'uit to t!u‘ Congress move, ns the 
jc, obilifm ’,va.s buuad to prove detri- 
merttal to Hitirhi int»'‘re:>its and to the Integrity 
n,rid «.trtugth of India as a nation and State. 
At tfic same Ifrne he urged Government to 
apprau't India ti iliscoutvfkt hy an imequivoeai 
P.'iiliumciitriry declamtioH giving India the 
rttntuft of a. eouipleteiy ftw and equal i»a.rtner 
hi I he liiflo-lhitish Comrnwvwealth, equal 
I’ti that of hreufe Britain herHidf, uml by investing 
India. 'w.lt.li acjtnal poHt.ic;iil .power. 

The position of the 1 find a Alahasabha '.was 
ludceii uiK-avhihk, It could not unduly co.n- 
ihmin iht* iVingre^ss which had now* given up the 
cry of ** Ko Swaraj without eommimal unity *■' 
and had iiiMeatl gone a!i out to wdn freedom 
for I he coniitry irresficetive of what the Muslims 
ftidt! or did, Tims OM of the major grievance* 
<ii* thf' Hindu Mahasahha against the Congress had 
been removed. At the same time the poiiey of 
the Congrwf was opiwscd to tJmt of the Hindu 
Mtthfif^abha which wiw one of wsimnslve co-opicra- 
tli'in, The 5Iah«wfibha would vers' much like the 
Viii r a’’-*! dtuuuid fm liidU’.s political enmneipa- 
HjuiiC!j.a(.;;5.i w.lUiOUt delay, but would | 
ii. f ut siu; .'•/I no time jaippnrt the Congress}' 

■■ ■ ■ 


Right WiKS'-i’hc le rii «1 when the Congress was 
hi haul pri iHt Ikii 1 uit.ii -i-cd fhc growth of certain, 
niw vh'iuent^ wdhin the IJiadn Mahasabha, 
A right wJiiv came iril<» bemg— -rather the 
I edit' wing ^or4;t•^? which were aIr<Jidy there came 
to the fore. This H>uiprl!jed ie'ad»*i'S like Hr, 
Byama Priwad Mookerj*''*' who W'ere, in com- 
parBcra, for example, with Air. Savarkar, Tess 
cinumunaUj minded, and mare poUtka'IIy 
nmsdoHs. ■■■:'■ 

Pfif a time there wa<i a tussle between, the 
old am! the new forces, and the olficial policy 
of tiw’. Alidnisablw iiuctimted In consequence. 
Ill August 11)42 the Working Committee of 
tilt! Alahasahha demanded immediate deelara- 
thm of Jn(ii;i’.s independent status and negotia- 
tion by Britain with the principal parties in 
India to solve the political deadlock and establish 
Indian National Government. The relevant' 


! The proceedings of the afiniml sesaloa of.: 
. the fiiiKlii MalMisabha wlilc.h met at Cawnporc ■' 

' a few days after the Calcutta pronoimcement . ^ 
were naturally co.!oured by the latter. 

q.'h.e- feeling of self-satisfaction engemlcrcd by, : 
Lord Linlithgow's speech at Calcutta In 3.)>ect3fn- ^ 
'her 1942, which was voiceil at the Cawwpore 
session of the Afahasabha, was S!o.mewhat ahaikeiv 
by developments In the aummer of 1043. Quaid- 
c-Azam .Tinnnh, w'ho was doubtless upset by the 
ATceregal pronounce meat on the geograpfiical : 
unity of India, made a conciliatory gesture ; 
to Mahatma Gandlii in his presidential add was at 
the annual session of the All-India Aiuslim League 
at'HcIhi in April, 1942. Hesald that, If Mahatma 
Oaudhi were keen on n settlement, he, had 
only to write to him from the Aga Khan’s palace. 
Mahatma Oandhi did write to him expressing a 
desire to meet him. Although the Mahatma’s 
letter was withheld from the Quaid-c-Azam, the 
fact of the Alahatma’.s rcapouse io flu*. Qiudd-e- 
Azam’s invitation amounted, in the of tlie 
Mahasahha, toarcadiue-ss to coic't dc tlie ()uaid-e* 
Azanfs 'demand. The Working Committee of 
■the 'Aliihasabhu took such a serious %iew of 
the possibility of “ a cent perc^mt. transfer of 
power to the League " that it felt Uuit “ luidiu' 
the cireumstanees the Hindus may Imvo to nieet 
and ftg,ht the danger of Pakistan single-handed ”, 
and urged the Hindu eoiiminrdiy to “pr.'parc 
and be ready 

■. Savarkar Hesigm—Karly in the autumn 0 ! 
1942 'Atr. 'SavarkaT rtaged one of Ills periodical 
exit* from the leadership of the jllnhasaldia. 
Morn tha'.n once before he had aunounceci his 
ere,signation of its tircHidcntsiiip, but uii c-tcli 
.occasion he was indueed to stay on. A simlinr 
development ■was expected on this orciu-ion. 
too. But he stuck to his dccl-ion, in sphj^ ot 
the fact that the Alahasabha rc-elcct,cd lum 
JfeTesident for another year. 0 bey i ag bis doctors , 
'Who advised complete rest, Mi*. Bavarkar 
declined to go to Aimdtt-'ar to prusidc o%'cr the 
Silver Jubilee session of the Mahasablm whose ^ 
deliberations ivere guided by Hr, Syama Prasad 
Mookerlee, Wtorking President, 





hin-<y <r- Ptikhkm Year R 




'I *11 ‘'C;4virft2\\l,u;]ii eruebi'uiciJ t hn j-jih'^Tjubiter! of 
rJiC %va'- iiiriiitasraUHl L»y the Maha^ 

3 j.a c: whov:c lain faflscr WtW the 

! r*i Pjf hhiA €ii tlif Hiimii ^Uihsisablm, Eaja 
A\th,h, !n a ishart speech 

fhat the HhMu Mahasabha \vm not a 
I iHau.ii'a.iJ orGutiiyrstloB but had come into 
tv;T* ’ So the Mpifit oi’ nationalism among 
i>f 11>' was ioilowed by Bhai Fanna- 

ru ui ui»d lir. Moorje, who atresseii iUc need 
fv4' II ift'iu unity and claimed Ihttt India belonged 
ifj lilt lilitdiis ami should have its constitution 
on I he Vedus j«?>t as the pan-AraWc 
fMUfUncH v;civ cndeavoiidiii? to base their 
on the Quran, IXe maiie a stirring 
ftppf'al to the audience for the militarization 
fit tiic .liindus, 

(irgimlAaticiially Bpeaking, the Hindu Maha* 
wtb’liji siiUVred a lumiber ot reverses in 
Thirf was due muinly to the fact that Mahiitimii 
thueil'i iViiK out, and, to the extent that he 
is the CO'Ogresa,: the latter organisation once 
again came* on to tin3 stage, thereby depriving 
Uu* JHjidij iiiuiiasabha of the position wl^ch 
it liud Iieid in pisblio life for tw^o or three years 
previously as the .opponent .of the Mwlim 
League. 

' CoHimon Plalfor»i*~Even 'SO, theMahMabha 
was not completely out of the picture ; 
f«3r it was xiot slow to make its opinion 
felt on the many situations which arose 
as tlje result of the attempts made on 
behalf of the Congress to plscato the Muslim 
League. Throughout this period, the Mahasabjm, 
which had preMously occupied the front of the 
stage as a eoinitcrUast to tho Muslim League, 
contented itself by attacking the principal 
aotnrs, tlif* Congress and the League, and latterly 
the British autliority. Symptomatic, perhaps, 
of the resentment felt by tho Mahasabha leaders 
at. this persistent relegation to the background 
were the series of protests made by the Mahasa- 
blia culminating in the reiuindation in August 
1P45 oftlicir titles by some prominent Mahasabha 
leaders. 

The failure of Mahatma Gandhi to evoke res- 
ponse from the Viceroy to thia gesture soon after 
ids release (see chapter on “ The Indian ISTational 
Congress **) led tiie Mahasabha Working Com- 
mittee to express <leep concern at the consti- 
tutiouai deadlock which “continues to exist 
at a time when the war menace to India has 
become so real and so iiimiinent and regret 
that “Government luive taken no practical 
steps towards resolving the deadlock and the 
establishment of national coalition Governments 
at tho Centre and in. the provinces.” 

A resolution passed in July 1944 said ; “ The 
Working Committee reiterates that no com- 
munal Bcttlcmeut will be acceptable to the 
Hindus which has not the approval of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and it will be a fatal mistake ' 
for Congress leaders to come to a patched-up 
agreement with the Muslim League so long as 
It persists in its Pakistan ideolo^ and refuses 
to identify itself with the national interests 
of India as a whole, The Working Committee 
deelaraa that the suicidal policy of appeasement, 
specially jeoperdWng Hindu righta, has not 
proved » wcoess in the past, nor will St be 
so In Ihe fnlure. Instead of this policy being 


' purawd, Ili^TC Jslionid now !m u1!4ikI1o clfoTi 
for imifmg all |>rij<T:rHH«ivi‘ iKiitits .ind organha* 
Jtions thmughoiit t!M3 country who believe in 
‘the unity and integrity of iiidia mi a coianion 
f Indian natloimS flenmiicl, and both Hindu 
' and Miwllm public ophilori phoiild be « ffect.lvely 
I mobilised on finch ISiicfi, In tiie pTeparatioa of, 
land In yiving elfect to Bueh a 'scliome, tho filiHlii 
I Mahasabha will be glad luoffcr Its wliolehearti'd 
i €o- 0 perafeton.“ 

f CM. Fornaula Coad«Bintd-*--IroriI(‘ally enough, 
within a fi‘W weekn of the adoption of ilib 
I ff.solutlon, Mr. U. llaiagoi’Milaeliarl piil)llshe!| 
jtho details of his negotiations with Qiiaid-e- 
jAmmJimiahon the basis of tho Oumliil-cmu- 
‘ CJl. I’orniula eorieodlng the right oI Kecewiion 
on certain conditions {see chapter oa “ The 
Indian National Gonjrre^s *'). This roused 
vigorous protests from Mahiwabiia leaders. 
Mr. Siivarkar remarked:-— 

** Front the * Quit India ’ the Congress has 
inevitably landed on * Split India,* The Hindu 
Mahasabha had foretold that Just as the Hwarn]- 
IChilftfat ended in strengthening the KbiWat, 
forces and gave birth to the .IVtu-Islamic move- 
tho Swaraj 'Pakistan movement could 
result In strengtiit'ning tho Fakisimi forces,*' 
He added that this offer had cwiipletely jHHtiflfd 
the policy of the Malia-aidsw in refrainiui/ “Irow 
being duped into the movement of * Quit India/ 
which has now ended in such a miserable fiasco/* 

** It is really im|u8t/* observed Mx, Savarjar, 
“to look upon Mr, EftJagopaMmti as the 
villain of this tragedy, Th© fact Is that a 
Muslim itoj in India nas always been looked 
xipoo by GandhIjI and a large number of Congress- 
men as cent per cent. Swaraj.** He contcridt'd 
tliafc neither Mahatma (iantliii nor Mr. Ruja- 
gopalaeharl had the authority to niiike a gift 
of any of the Indian provinces, 

Mahiirtuldja su.'^pioious ivi-rc ncconliuafced by 
the pro'ipocfe of (iar,<Hii-,iiiiaah negotiations. 
:Miihaeaf;ha it;ad»*rs were so luiieh dirdurbeti 
by the fear of fn-sh c«>iiers.siou3 to the <^uaid-e. 
AziUfi tliat .Dr. Mookerjee sought elurificaitioii 
from Mahatma Uandiii on the latter* .s iuteatious. 

Outrlining his iniprcsBlonH oi hia talk with 
Maiiatma. Gandhi. .Dr. Mookerjee inad(‘ thret* 
paints. The first wuh that Mahatimi G'andiiPs 
mind was .still open to eonvietion and if he felt 
satistled that what he had done wa;^, injurioiia to 
India as a whole or to a particnlar provhue, 
or even to a partieular community, he would 
not hesitate to retrace ids step. Secondly, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s personal views on the 
question of y>artifcion ol India were still the 
.same as they wen^ two .\’eiirs ago. In the 
third place., Mahatma G’andiil was mo.st anxious 
that uii people, including Congressmen, .should, 

. wlthotit reserve, t'xprc.ss their opinion on the 
C.Il. forjiiula so that be might correctly 
appreciate the country's reaction. 

Appeal to U. H.— Dr. Mookerjee said that 
the real Boliilions for settling Hindu-Muslim 
dilferences xvas to find out from tlie spokesmen 
of the re.spective communities in w1iat manner 
niiuority rights required protection in provincial 
^heres and the Centre. It was clear, continued 
Dr. Mookerjee, that Qmidte-Azato Jinnah's 
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ft!* I'iiotf. vtirh fniJidht r>iuuW toe, 

(►j.f/ Jtii <<f F«kl)*tarh Hf had mi fv«j I 

'tnU‘\l wh»t lii'' hdJstjin wat*, though ht had s 
» i,ii|hnt.iv;iJ!y IndimbH'l that thf^ CJl, forBuda : 
*Ufi uni ji'he Itliu Ihn l'iiki5«.fan wauted. The \ 
Quahhe-A/niii’A dcmuiids «oul{| liow increase. ; 
of iUi{< li liido'firluiVi ktd aln‘«4d> k-ea ghnn j 

ICvfft ftfUT ft %ms kriown that, the Gancilii- ! 
Jioti.ifi pour|«ir!ew had hftjhMHiowjiUie Working j 
C'ummltlec of the ?i!alinsahha pjwsed a resnlutioii ' 
etjiitli'Wnli.ig . ilicj .llfijaaopiilaeliari Formula and i 
Maliatin.i f«,indhr'» ,s< In-no' “as king de^tnicUvo ’ 
of the integrdv uf fndl.a and hHag' d^tfinu-nta! ; 
to file ifrtW'^rH of the Ifindiw as as of the , 
([ountry as a whole/' and reaffirming that "no ( 
fommiinal Rctflenwrii will he fiindinn on the i 
lllfirJwH nnli'HS ari'hed at wifli the oonsoBt of 
the illiKiu Muha.'^ahha." i 

■ 111 ?tf*pcmid I’esolid'irin, the I'omiidftee reaffirm- i 
ed that India uns oie, and indi^isihie ami ealled | 

the ! iiih'd Xathms to make an iHiei|uivo? al | 
»|reht!"’!'.i»n ru’ajgrd'diig the risht. of India as; 
sBcl'i a iia.tloi.L, “ ■ ' : . ■ I 

The ^i<orkiiig Gonimittet; fortlier resolved; 
that, l« il’iH event of falhiro cm the part of 
Britain to satisfy lim fair and Just, demand made 
hj India, tlw other Allied Nations should not 
permit Britain to delay any longer the romovai 
of India’s hontkgo on the pretext of commimal^ 
ifictional or otlier differeiieea, mostly created 
hy the policy of divide, and rule and sedulously 

■ fostered with the object of contimred exploita- 
tion of the Indian people. 

The Working C'omrulUec was further of the 
Dpiiiioii that continuance of the midcmocratic 
Government, not at aO respontihle to the people 
of India, had resnitfd in the estrangement 
hctweexi India, and Britain which would iiot fall 
to he a menace to world pe^cc and world order. 

Tim Working Committee authorised the 
President to oatde the lesointion to Pre&idenfe 
Boowvelt, Premiei’ Chwrchill, Marshal Stalin 
and Gnaerfd Chiang-Kai-Shek* 

HINDUSTAN CONSTITUTION 

TIh; umiuai of tin,; Jilalmsabha was IwM 
at Idhr-.piij* on Eve in BlPl, X)r. 

t>yama iTusati MookerJ'-ti presided. 

The procrediflgs of the session ■were signal- 
Ifcfd by the adoption of a draft consti^ 
fiiticm for the future free 'India em- 
bodying the principiixs for wlilch the Maha- 
aabha stands. The draft said: "Hindustan 
fihaii 1)0 a free State and her constitution shaU 
be styled * The constitution of the Hindustan 
free State/ Historically, politically, ethno- 
logieaEy and cnituially, Hindustan is one 
whole and indivisible, and so shall she remain. 
The form of Government shall bo democratic 
and, federal. Thd federal legislature shall be 
bicameral la structure. Elections to the ie^- 
latures, whether federal or provincial, shall be 
on the basts of adult Iranchlso and of 'one 
man one vote/ The federal government shall 
be distributed between the central and provitedial 
legislatures In a manner so as to give an adequate 
measure of autonomy to the provinces, with 
lesidwy powers at the centre, The power of 


the Government, whether federal, or provlndal, 
shall be divided into legislaiivf, executive jwid 
judlelai, with the executive rrapoMiblf to the 
leglsiftture and both rcsi'KmHlf.ile tfi the peopte 
and with the linliclary Independent /if 
executive, llistinetiofia hefcw!.*cn marital iitiii 
non-martial rac« shall no lo!'»gor exht, and thd 
military strength of tlie Hiiidiidiim Free 
State shall, as far a« pfrtdhie, lie i-qnlhatanfcd 
amonpt its various pr<a'liK'i?*H, cojiHlstoidlv with 
Its standard of di’^cipline and rlficicn?;?. 'Tlie 
States should b@ brought Into the ftHlsTatloa 
of Hindustan. Eespon^'ibie go^'ernment Ehcmld 
be Introduced, on the prliteiplra stated abovo/* 

It.w’as laid down that "the fondainpiitol 
rights of a free state, namely, that ail clfiisrns 
domiciled in Hindustan shall, in general, 
enjoy rights and privileges and bo subject to 
the obligations oi citlscnsliip and shail, in 
particular, eajoy fttudaraentai righta/V 

The principal resolution of the session express- 
ed the opinion that aa agree?,! adicme of relbrmH 
which w’ouM solve her political problems and 
ft united front were the pretexts which wero 
being put forward by British politicians to ' 
enable Britain to defeat Hindustan’s claim 
to freedom. The resoliition declared that ",o 
major aurgleal operation like Pakistan*’ wat' 
not in the- best interests of Hindustan, With-" 
out prej'udiee to the Mahasabha's demaadi ■ 
for complete independence and the right to 
frame Its conatitution, tiio resolution called 
upon the British Government to prove thek 
bom by taking immediate steps to imple- 
ment the Cripps scheme, shorn of clauses giving 
power of seceg^on to provinces, and to diasolv® 
the ‘ legislatures as the first step with a 
view to forming a Constituent Assembly elected 
not on the basis of the Communal Award but 
on the basis of a joint electorate with reservation 
of -seats where 'necessary, - " 

- . Wavftll Flan Condemned— When lord “Wavell 
broadcast his plan for an Inferim Central 
Government the Working CommiTiec of the 
Mahasabha registered Its strong protest against 
the proposal which it described as a "deliberate 
device on the part of the Britidi Govern- 
inent to perpetuate British Rult; over India 
to raniouflagc the issue i.>f Tiulin’s independ- 
ence, to break tin'. suJidarity of the Indian 
nation, to reduce the iliudus who cemsti- 
tnto about 75 per cent, of I'lidh/.s 'popula- 
tion to a minority by tiie infcroduetk)ii of parity 
between caste Hindus and Muslims and dis- 
parity between Muslims and the Schethded 
Castes, and to divide the politlcaily- minded 
Hindu community tnto separate entities as 
Caste Hindus and the Soheduic Castes,” 

The resolution continued: "The said plan 
negatives the principles of natioaallam, freedom 
and democracy for wdiich the Second World War 
is, said to be waged and fought by the Allies, 
Even a fully Indianized Executive Council 
undex the existing constitution without any 
collective responsibility with tho Ticeroy’s 
veto and the overriding power of the Secretary 
of State intact can be no substitute for a truly 
National Indian Government responsible to 
the people based on the recognition of Indian 
independence, . 


Ircdian Piikisian Year Bwk 


b‘ a iti rctrogtTPaion of 

»}:> Tupf.ia pHspr *ai and a monstroiiB €xfensiois 
,k‘ fii, .-ri-f-allad camimmal award widch has 
I ' ftvrtl to l>f' fh»« fasinfiiin mmof; of ali commimai 
riu\rri Tfiiij roilln-id st-i-tfe. . , 


' Ifae indian Kationa.1 Congress has bartered 
aiA the politkal rights of the caste HtadM 
f>y aeeret iicgotktioas and by 1th 

npm tmAm lo defend sneh a right whenew 
Ihey wei'f' trampled under foot. The Ccaigress 
hH 0 to be a siational organisation by its 

PM<<!rtent negotiations with the Mtjslim league, . 
a body otttaide the Congresa on commwna' 
issues aiid by Its latest acceptance through 
0 andhiji of an equal political status' with an 
avowedly commiiiia! and reactionary organlsa- 
tioB !ii« the Muslim i.eagu©. . * Any decision 
i alien liehiiul the back of the Hindu Mahasaidm, 
wiiidi alone is the accredited political 
organiHatioji of the Mindtts and which has been 
in the piAi»t reeognis(‘d by the Government 


itself as a major political organization, shall 
‘ " ble to the Hindus of India. 


The prlmipjtl polltiral rehMlutloii*? ran is 
follows f “On the teriiiliitttiofi of tlia world 
w’ar TOushig uiilold miH«. ry and hnfkrliscK lo 
ntilliousof people* In India afid lli<}rdli"r »Hiuntiks 
both III the eahfc and the woht, w'tj call sipun 
I Mis Maje^^ty’s Guvn'innenl trs redeem tlie 
pledge of lilH'faiiom of opprcsi^cd hiinwuiifiy 
from both political jind eeonomfc fetter^. , , ' lii 
view of tlia glorious part pinjp!! by the If, (Han 
Army in aehievlng Uetury in theutrea o.f war* 
and particularly by tiu! Hindoa, who formed 
about 70 per cent, of the cuinbatani fun eg 
and won as many a>< tS7 Vh'lurui i’lo.iSis 
of 31 won by Indian Holdien, tlic United Nations 
should fitaml by ladla/s demand fur JiiNiti'e, 
fairplay and see that no hiJudJee is done to 
the Hindus in tin uTlsis, . . 


not be acceptub! 

“ The Working Committee demands that a 
referendum be taken of the Wavell plan and 
the opinion of the people be ascertained before 
it is put into operation. 

The Working Committee therefor© deelaw 
that the Waved Scheme even if It b© accepted 
by the Simla Conference will be repudiated 
by the Hindus and if enforced will be resisted 
by all possible means. , , 

Titles Re IS oil need — Government's 
“ increasingly hostile attitude towards the 


legitimate rights of Hindus *’ came in for violent 
ultk* ' ' ' ” ' * ” — - -- 


nriticism at the meeting of the All-India Com 
mifctee of the Mahasiibha held at Delhi in August 
1 945, The uieetir.g witncHsed the unprecedented 


spectacle of some Maliasabha leaders renouncing 
their title as a protest against Government’s 


t] 

policy. 

Opening the scb-don of the All-India Committee 
l.)r. S, P. Moukerjee, the President, said that 
a now situation had been created by the Wave!! 
.ofer., Dr. .Mookerjee added Lord • Waved 
had not invited the Hindu Mahasabha to the 
Simla Conference, because the Viceroy feared 
opposition from the Mahasabha, who not onl; 


opposed the offer but also charged the Britiah 
Govonim 


dovoninxent with unwillingness to part with 
real power. 


Hrferring to Qiudd-c-Azam JInuah, Dr. 
Mookerjee said, the Quaid-e-Azam had now 
ehaiigcd his demand from parity with Hindus to 
that of parity w itli i he rest of India. Dr, Mooker- 
Jee claimed that the Mahasabha was the only 
national organisation and challenged any one to 


])rova that' the policy and x>rograniine of the 
Mahasablia was incons * 


T^Iahasablia was inconsistent with national as-, 
piratlons. Bo strongly demanded that the 
future of India should be based on unity and drew 
support from the speeches of Pandit Nelmi»- 


Th© roeoluMon on titles said 
of protest 
Rilllad© of 
mate rights 


^ As ©> mark 


mlttf® of the Ah-Indl* Hindu MahMtbha 
all Goviament title-holdai* who »» 


caliawpon - 

■oflOi^baiiaM-oj? wfw at© owmbtii of th© Coundl 
'':te''''10iaiidll©i8ii'' "'proftooW ' m district 


SabhaR to rfUufta 3 i-li flivir tiUv‘\. Nu rinvrijj. 
awit tiiledioldi ra thux'fore im idhdlilrt 

for any dertivo office or offirpi in tbo iiludii 
Mahasabha." 


“ To mako agreement between polltif’al 
parties ami cuirimujuties a conditims precedriit 
U) the freedom of India is a pretext lor impcrfftl- 
l«m to cling to power. , , We upoM 
th© British ilovornment Immediately to repeal 
th© communal award, wliteh is imtiir, mi- 
democratic anil anti-national, 'ilie llimlii 
Mahasabha Iiiw all along rejci.ted the (’omimiinnl 
award. We arc of tiie bplnion that the electlou 
should foo baftcd on the genwinn deinow’fttic 
urlndplc of tme man. vob^. . , The 
Mahasahhft Insfsls thal any Cttu'diliiciif. 
Assembly or any body cnfcru-'ted ulfii tim mark 
of druftiiig iiidia's new ronid.ituikm whould 
proceed on th« haiils that India i,4 and sluill 
remain one ami i mil via I, >10 and further, that 
any majority comrownity shall not bo reduced 
to a iuinorli,y or equality, . . 


The Hindu Muliaaabha Is opposed to the 
pernicious ftiindplc of parity between Hhichia 
and Miislinitx it is iulimutHy •luiJuHfi to redtiw!! 
i mafority of flirt'c-fourth-i to the sanio 
pOHitiou as a .mhuHity of unoFurili. . . 'flK’i 
llindii WnliaHubfia is of the opiniou iitaf the 
WaveJI Pliin. which (‘itvisagcd do real tniii.dVr of 
power to Indian hands, was fojvdfiofued lo 
failure because, it. was based oa inhercjiiiy- 
unjust proijo.sals of parity, . . 


, His Majesty's Oovernment can nil Cor.tho. 
co-owration of all tiationaFBt eleraeuti'i, liiudua 
ami Muslim, wffio arc willing to Hlioiikl r raspoa* 
slbility for tiiekUng the triple ishuck of ihft 
integrity of India, opposition to parity ami the 
demand for complete mdetsendema; witiiout 
a weakening or crippling of tto Iliudiw. 


Memorandum— As renifirked , earlier,, tb.f 
Mahasabba receded into the [‘arkuruuiid with 


growing poiiticfii activity on the, part (tf ihi^ Con- 
grim 


„ tuchinfiufure a.<t it had over the lllniiu 
mind suffered as the result, of u new dcilaratUm 
of Congress policy l:oward.s Paklstau and iiic 

S ioscd partition of fmka. The W'orklng C’oni- 
ee of the itorigress in the Autunm of H>15 
adopted a resolution ou tiu* subjet-t which set its 
face squarely again, d the liiviaion of the I'oimtry 


(See Chapter oa'thc “Indian Hational Congress”). 
Then follow 


,4wed montlis of electioneering activity 

In w'hich tho Congress successfully ©clipsea 
the MahwabM. It was only la very tm 
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ImlhiH S* Pakistan Year Bonk IM4H 


liln f;horf£<tj>:ar the Coii'iitiieat Ansmbly j 
“v hi'* '5 i i br'clt'tejnHiied lo frunie IndJa’B 

■ er'rUu.b.ii,” the abG’ition of dlistiiu!f ioE 
!ii>e<‘(*'ii EuItH;.! luel n.m-riuu1ia! rarc*?^ and to 

tJiJff ffn“ siiiiii.iry strength of ilindubtan was 
jU" far as po^. ibie ? «|inhaiti'UHTd among its? Tanous 

ItnUaei-.',. 

l!,ui(iignr«fin 4 Ihf r-^BMion. l>r. Syama Prasad 
3he>l.'r}er drelartU that, if all members of the 
riiristituent A^HeirtWy remained imif.ed and 
firoroi lied with ffioir task without anj" atixiety 
to ai*poa«o til? Muslim beasuo or to make my 
.■‘iiro'-ador of th* fiiiitlamental issues of Indian 
unity aiMl lOierfy, *' there is no pon'eron earth 
fiNit eaii idrfiiiately -stand in the way of our 
ufluhiisijj the goal.” 

Hf uiU'd Ti.e Ctm UtuHit A>^omblv to iranie 
fi ivusi-titisrinri ihr a frei' India liaseti on Koiiiid 
aiiil th'iivnT.hie S'l’ineipies, making jgovision 
for all iiuneriry intercr-ts. WhetluT the aiusllni 
i.eagtie aereided sueh a eonstitutiou or not, 
iie dt‘e!are(i, India siiould ae<inirf! suiiident 
strength to (uifuree it on lier peojile. 

T(,» hih mind it Heemt-d almost certain that 
India would have to pass tlirough another 
stage, of latter struggle before she attained her 
roniplete freedom. 

At. this four-day sension more tiian half a 
tioxen resolutions were passed and eloquent 
tributes were pai<i by dek’gates from almost 
every i>roviaee to the great qualitiw of leadership 
of Mr. Bhopatkar, the new President, after the 
voluntary retirement of Pr. ^yama X^rasad 
Mookerjee, 

/ y Hiraduftan Hatioiial Gaards—The ■ high* ] 
light of tim soKsion wa.s tlm ununiniou.s adoption 
Gt the resolution, embodying a future progrannim 
for Hindus eu\ {saying tiie formation of tfie ' 
Hindustiiau Xatiorud Guards for tlie i^iirpose of 
seif-flefeuce. 

Resolutions urging tiie iut^'usilk'ation of tim 
^tSuddiii’ (piinfiention movements protesting 
ngaiiist the bengiit* :Ministry in Sind, inviting 
l\Iusl{ui.'« of other provini'es to et invert Sind 
into a (‘omplete Paki.-rtun inoviuee, and warning 
tim Bind Government tiiat should it pursue that 
policy Hindu India woukl really rescue the Sind 
Hindus were also passed. I)r. B, S. Idoonje, 
moving his resoluthjn on the future constitution 
of India, said that any coimtitution without 
a strong centre would never be* accepted by tho 
Hindu Mahasabhin 

l^fr. N, C. Ohatter|e(?’si resolution on Xoakhali 
said that that caliunity was likely to spread to 
other areas in Hindu minority districts in 
Bengal and regretted that the Governor-General 
and the Governor of Bengal, who had a special 
responsibiUty to protect minorities, had “ failed 
miserably to discharge their obligations'*. 

. At .tho .close of the .session a new Working 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Hahasabha 
was elected. The following Is a complete list : — 

Pfisidmi: Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, Vice^Fred-^ 
<|«*ds ; Dr, V* D. Savarkar, Syama Prasad 
Hookerlae, Mr. B. G. Khapaide (in case Bhal 
PiwiBahand refused to accept), Mr. H, C. Chatter* 
|ee, Mitont I»lgvi|»yaiiath and Hr, B. 8. Hoonje, 
0mmi i Mr. Ausutosh Bahirl, AVCre- 

»«>!,; Mr. Bhamdiwt (Poona) and Mr. V. G. 

, f rf«f«rfr Captain Heshabchsndcr. 


' Worl'm^ VmiMltkf Memhn : Mr. Gaflfftdhfir 
TulBidas (Blndb Mr. Mahrndm licwaii (Gulf rath 
/Kumar HurcMiprakjwh Hiugti (Owih), Mi*. 
Eajnmnar Karsinharao (Andtsm), Mr. liamnath 
Kalia (Hdhib Mr, Pauchamtlmni (MteirasL 
Mr. B, K, Paiidc {Mahakoshal), Mr. K. H. 
Bhamdliere (Bombay), Mr, iTuira Prakash 
(Punjab), air. E. A. Kanltkar (Bcrar), Mr. L. 
V. Paranjpc (O.P.), air. Hatlshshigh (Ansamj, 
Mr. I>. N. Muckerjee (Bengal), Mr. K. Shivanandy 
(Tamilnad), Mr. It. K. Man (MaliaraKWra), 
Mr Chandkiran Hlmrda (AJmerl, Mr. ilmndrttlal 
Banker (hi.W.F.P.) Kumar fhiriganaml WInlia 
(Bihar), Rani PhulkumarJ ofHhfTlmt (iadicHland 
Mr, G. A. Gavani (Hchcdulcd Gnstn), 

Xomhmtmm : i itia jS'araiu Dutf Ji, Dr. flokal* 
f'liund Jinrang. Mr. (hmgnnim Khanna, m<l Mr. 
Lakrnishniikcr Vcrnia. 

The 'Wfuking of the Alf-indm 

Hindu Midiusahha, whivh und at Kvw Hvihi on 
February IP 17. nntt'rabal the views and dcrnandH 
of the gcnt'ral body a imnitli earlier. It piisHfd a 
resolution ♦‘.xpressing tbe opinion that “the 
Constituent Ansembly, a» it is, is a properly 
<:<msUtut<Ht legal body with full sovereign 
power and authority and competent to frame 
the iwiitieal <*oniititution of "Akhand Hindiistan'k 
The Mahawbha was of the opinion that now m 
the Congress and other repreHentatives Iwd 
started the work of the Constituent AHwembiy. 
they shoiikl conipiete it whetlwr the l.eague 
Joined it or not or even if the British Goverimient 
withdrew the Cabinet Missions profxofialH. 

Fair Flay to All—’flje Committee also , 
felt that, the Kaniehi resolution of fie* .Muslim 
League, declining to the Coubtitueiit 

Assembly markui a definite departure from 
the path uf con ditutioiiallsm in favour of direct 
uetioii. 

It urged (he Pdiues to join the Constituent 
Asiienibly, giving adecpiate representation to 
tiieir own people and to introduce reHF>oiislbIe 
government in tlieir tovn States as speedily 
as possible, 

The Working Goiiuiuttfo ajuioiiitcfl u com* 
initt?-c to draft the outlines oi a constitution 
for Akhuufl Himluatau "‘brtjud-bawjd on the 
principles uf equity, democracy, juatico and fair 
play to all communities and interesta". 

The Committee reiterated its opinion that the 
Cabinet MiHsiori’s proposals ffiivisagiJig a three- 
tiered constitution should rmt have been accepted 
by tho Congress, What was needled waB a, strong 
central government paramount enough to make 
ail the provinces and states work in union with 
each other. 

The Committee ai/pointej another committee 
consisting of the rrcHiflent and 32 members 
from different parto of Irulia for collecting a 
/imd to iniplemeut the constructive programme 
of the Manasabha outlined at its Gorakhpur 
session. It also authorised the General Secretary 
in co-operation with two others to taka tho 
necessary steps to organise a SuMhi 
(purification movement). 

At another gesgion of the Working Committee 
in New Delln tho following moatli, a resolution 
was adopted declaring that, except for the 
deadline, H.SI.G.'s Statement of Febnwy 20 
on the withdravuil of BritbU power by dune 
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1'ii « rv:H atu! Ilk»*ly to to ami- } Ob th«; of inil<‘|.w‘ndenr'f* Mr, !>, B, Eiliopiii- 
«?nf' in In.Ua. Tl«e ^jpiioseil traiwfor ‘ kaF» Pri^^idfoitofthf* Mliidii M«lwaihh«, 

|/uw»r to fSfMvitiela! povf*nis«eBts “wltliieaM iipou fhe Hlndiw not to partidpatp la 
to wlilcii ar«‘ ncit folly fpprepentfd j the Aagnst 15 celf'liratioiis rtetiac'd apon liy 
III tlifl CoB^titiieit Af-'sfffibly owing to tbftlr j tiie Indian KatlorisI f'oagress. 

« 1 4 ’* 4 S *** E-.Meanwlillo, tlio 

lU mh&mUm cmnl rnm tia- actkmiuowrafitt 

A'^pmWy to prrifj*afl mtli t be roffiplH I ob ot .'ugatot i, }\ aoxemumif iimi bdnui in 
it task, to providi? for a Ptrong Centre*, ' Liifkaow. After niaiiy drmmisf rations Hiinlu 

By rawtlK'rrfHoliitloB tlip \VorMngruwrBlffef AOliintK'M atteamt'^d B) tlw ■ 

e'^'i!>!ralalat«l the lliralusaml SlkliMofthe Piniiah Malsasablii flag ni a lairliiiow park niid 

fiM having hull! «p a fomiuon ^mi4*akUUm ' intf* rn^lHdy. iiim*emvat was 

I’roTit. Kxpwijiisg emvt* (‘rmeera at the riots , •‘‘Parted afB-r the tf‘ii iP'roaiais of the Mahasa)>i>a 
in tlwji proYime, the resolufiyii dodsiirtl that , tJovernnieufc had hruknii down, 

.fhwe rlntH \v«vhroiiglit ahuid by eL>iEi4natlon The d«uaia,is were ba.^ 4 >d on eoMiiftiinal llmiB 
oi tfie agfKits Of liitreain raey and^the MiHim ; repre.-tentution lii GoveniiHusI- ftervii e and 


l#*‘agaf' ft) terrorise Hindus fotd SBdiS so that 
tlif*y may give wp ttadr nutl-PakiKtun aglfatimi.*’ 
The ('ommilfee ftisfilly eaiitti upon the British 




alwnt effeetlve defence pnivi^iuns in tlie 
vinees against distiirhaiierH. 

Daring Hie ruiirse of tie- nawtunenf several 


to a •'trong and In h pt leient < enira! (invt rnnteiit 
ttliMi nmbl tlfunveCv amtroi the d*istinlw <(f | 
fl.u' whyle of hidl.i Hindustfai). 1 

■, .! 

Ii 3 k!«fsfitf ttf |»dia“Tlie reaefion of tlie All- 1 
Intliii tVHiiinitfee of the llhidu Mainisabha to | 
ILMX»/s amnouirn'eniaiit, «jf Time 3 wa« in 
keeping willi its avowed polities. The i'omiTiitt'ee 
leitmted itn ojvpoKitlon to purtltion of tlio 
^’Oimtrs* ftrii! dcteiared tliut there would not be 
peiife in India uifleHS the separated areas were 
brought back into the Indian Iduon and made 
Ith integral parts. The Comiiiittce declared 
the tentative ailoealion of territories in tlie 
proposed partition of the .Fuii|ab and Bengal 
w’as ‘hiuj-fist and unfair to the non-Muslims* '♦ 

The main resolution moved By Mr. K. C. 
Cliatterjee and seconded by Dr. Dokulehand 
Parang pder aliu said, ** The cardinal principle 
of the Hindu MalJMubha has always been the 
u^ty and integrity of India, and under no , 
ciwninwtantefi wotsid !t be a party to the vivisee- 
lion of India in any shape w* form/* I 

I>eploTlBg that the Indian Katloiml Congrms, | 

^ .after soh'Uin assuranccH to the Hindu electorate 
tfwt it f-fiHMi by the unity of India, Imi agreed 
hi fhe part It h Hi of India without a nferendiim, 
Hjc ruiiimlHn* dcckrid that **the Hindus were 
no! henind iy this cmiimltnmA of the Congress' 

As the principle of partition had heen aeceptecl 
mth lor the runjab^aiid Bewgnl and as the 
conmitmai luliilsiry Irr Benga .1 had been purauiiw 
a IMJlIcy detrlmentai to Hindus, the Committee 
OTg&t the Viceroy to promulgate Section 03 of 
t ic ihvmnmnt of |.i 4 c}|ft Act of HI35 ponding 
tlm appointment of two regional ndiiiatries. 

The Cowmiitec resolved that .Toly 3 b© observed 
" day of 'Countrywide protest by 

«na KnUHr,,, 


were arrc'stetl. 
Tlw i;. V. Gavernmi^t aBo directed the District 
ant iiorit ies to put. in eliarge of receirers the Phtates 
and cominereiai und itidtiMrial establiBhiuctttH 
of persons arrested ur«k;r the nnovesnent. 

The campaign ^vas carried on, besides the U.’P., 
in Bihar and elsewhere. 'The movement was 
called off in the third week of September as, 
it wiiK detlarcd, the commiinHl situation needed 
tite undivided attention of all tlic people. 

At tiie opening seshion of the All-India Hiiidii 
Convention, which met in New I^elhi on August 
9, 1047 under the Presidentship of Mr. V. b, 
Siivarkar, there was commotion and uproar, 
Mr. Savarkar, winding up the proceedings, 
.said, **If Hiisdiis do not organise and assert 
tliejnselves, realise tiie grave danger that lies 
ahead and work to get tiie scx'cred areas back, 
there will be mimcrous other. Pakistani in our 
midst in the next few years." 

The Convention pass(4 a resolution 
expressing opjjositiun fo tiie partition of India 
on the basis of religion and Jirging tlie Hindus 
not to ac«>4pt the division of the country and 
criticising tlie Indian National (.'ongrcHS for 
having acceded to it without gdting a verdict 
froin tile pcttple on tiils is.ssie. 

Ill September, the lyorkiiig Committee of 
the Ali-India States Hindu IMahasabha met in 
JBaroda under the PresideriteWp of Pandit 
Anauda Prij^aji, the Working PrCvSident, and 
passed a resolution disapproving the action of 
JiinagRdh State In joining the Pakistan Dominion. 
Another resolution on Hyderabad requested 
the Nizam to join the Jndiaii Union forthwith. 

The as.sa8srnation of Mahatma OandhI, on 


-lartar' and hSr'imhin ’.rH to poliec“S on 

rS fii ^ ^ ^ meetings whereyep j of the Hindu Maluisabha and P.S.S. and the 

* ' ■ 5 ™st of some Mahasabha and E.S.S, leaders. 
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ji,*Tak^'Uij \4 of poUtifal ccmsciou^negs 
I aii'uJiiir 3!ii‘4lL!i}s In tne .5iib*conttiiC!it as a 
*' FCj-iUKiic entity datess Luck to 1006 when 
fhi* AlMnuiu Mnshm Leugae was formed. It 
\vurk«“(i tip lift inline nee steadily, so that- when it 
was liaidly tru years old it became sufficiently 
to enter Into an aKrcciaent— known 
f'inei* ns llfi Lucknow 3^a<.i — with the pfAverful 
. Iiiidlasi HAtional itongress. The League fell 
on evil days in the ’fcweiitleK, and diilerences set 
in among ita memberE. When enhanced powers 
. wisrt eonf erred qu India by the- Montford 
.B4ifor»iS|, ■ Muslims became more and more 
IJoMtically wiinled and began to a-pire for a 
greater '8 iiitfe In the control of the administration 
.. of the eomitry and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on .aggressive 
..presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the. end .of the jirst 'ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, those leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an induentlal body which 
would safeguard tlieii intarests more effieotively 
than the League* The result was the iJl* 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1028. The 
pubileatlon of the Communal Award and Iti 
mclmsion in the White Paper Scheme of Eeformi 
in 10SS helped this process of oonsolidatlon; 

An attempt was made early in 1934 to 
oonsolidatc the community by healing 
the split witldn the Mimiini League and, if po»si> 
tole, bringin"k the League and the Conference to- 
gether to work aa a united body. The latter 
. ./failed* but the former o^hject was largely success- 
fui and the League marched from . strength to , 
. '■ stfength until it emerged, as a powerful organisa- . 

t!on of the Miwlini community on the eve of the 
■ .first eketioau to the proviaciai leglj^latares under 
.: th«. Government of India ActofX9;>S. .For tljo 
first thno In tlw politteil hiatoiy of Mii3.1ims 
their representative Institution functioned as a 
TigoruUa and active alLXndia organisation 
although tile bUct-r-iH of League nominees was 
uoti verv btrlkiug. Doubtleas (hiaid e-Azam 
Mulioma^i AU Jirmuh. who was the guiding spirit 
l)clnad this new activity, was handicapped by 
fissiparoufej temluncics and reactionary forces in 
distant 'provinces beyond the sphere of his 
direct iniiuence. This was soon rectified by the 
growing iniiuence of the leader and the League 
among the Muslims. 

The leader*s liitiuciice among the Muslims 
Incsreaeed ra pithy in tlie years following the 
advent of the lt)Ur» constitution. The Muslim 
Leagtio grew into a powerful organisation with 
branches all over the Bub-eontinent. At Lucknow 
in 1937 its creed was iighlened up*, at Lahore 
three yeare later it adopted a rmlution demand- 
ing tne partition of the country Into Hindu 
mi Muslim India ; and in 1941, the creed wa^ 

, again changed into what auiounte to a demand, 
tor ^eeesston. 

, The Mnsllin League gathered strength as 
' tt» years rolled by, espwWIy during too war 

■ 10m tfe« Oongren® mm in |ail and there was 
oppostttoB" ""to" ""'tht' ' League. An 
WM ttiwt by Lord WaveU In the aummw 


; of I94r> to form a coalition govi-ramwjt lEclodiug 
! the Congress and the League as a tcaiporaiy 
measure without prejudice to the claims and 
' aspiration's of the two organizations. This 
' move failed and elections wctc ordered through 
the countrj. The League came on trp at. the 
polls, and immediately thereafter the Brllkli 
Oovcnuufnt sent a Cnbrnet Delegation in settle 
the Tiidian pniblem (uice and for all. 

The Bdfpation, after elaborate liivestlgaf iot)/ 
and personai discusbion, came to the fimdusion 
that L^sitivistun was impracticahle and inadvisable. 

It (hTitied to set up a Constilueid. A'-semhly to 
frame a threi-tipr constitution, comprising a 
Uriiitcii union centre, three groups of cmitlguoir- 
provlncoa (one in Tim north-weft, the secc nd 
in the centre and tiie third in the east), and 
.XI provincial eonstitiitious. It also decided 
to set up an interim government, pending the 
evolution of a future constitution. Tha League 
at tot accepted the lihitish Cabinet Miieioft'A 
proposals, but later wmfc back on its fieetetou 
ami resolved upou direct action. In tha tote 
autumn of 1940, the League again licddcii fa 
co-operate and sent its norainees to the Iniciim 
Government at the centre formed eurlinr by 
the Congress. 

Down balow the foregoing events are roviewed 
in greater detail. 

Shortly after the 1936 akdlom, ihe. Qu-dd-r. 
Azam axplauicii the position of I he Im.igUf 
memhera al provincial logisiaturc/i roi a-cig 
other groups and said ; " 'i’lte eou'dltutiou and .' 
fioiicy of tho League, do not prevent m from .. 
eo-operatloii with otiiem. On the contrary, it h. 
part and parcel ol our basic principle that we 
are fire riud ready to co-operate witli any group 
ox party from the very inception, or inside the 
iegiblature,, If the ba-Jii principles are deleruihnel 
by cumimm ’ 

These words fuigcndeued a hojy; that ! he T.eugue 
might b{* induced to co-operate with tiie ('oiigreHs 
and negotiations Were started, but it. Sf^on beeam, 
apparent tliat the two could not eoiup togel her. 
The situatiou was rendered inure ditheuit by the 
attitude of stiffness adopted by tin* Cougrc.H.s and 
its President, Pandit Jawaliarlal Ahiiru. I’iir 
(iuaid-e- Azam refused to wiivert the Lets gue Into 
“au understudy of the Congress " and firmly 
upheld tha position of tho Muslim eoniin unity. 
The Congress, for its part, found as the ixwult ol 
tiie elections that it did not ha’ve tiie support ol 
th| Muisliin community. ^Try few (hugrt'ss d cs- 
}in|^ were put up as candidates for tin,* eh^ctions, 
and even they failed. Tlie Congress, therefore, 
souglii. to bring iu tim Muslims by an appeal to 
icheir economic eon.seicuee. explaining that the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings of 
the masscH, Muslims as well a.s Hindus, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole. In this proetiss 
the League and its leaders came in for a great 
deal of criticism at tho Immls of the Coii,gres.s 
leaders. On beliaif of the League the Quaid-e- 
Azam retorted: “Tho Congress have not 
the monoiwly, nor are they the sole custodians 
ot Indian nationalism. As I have always 
maintained, the Muslim League Is prepared to , 
join hands with any progressiv® party to the 
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... u<. ’. m^. UlPMl It Hi' 

tae mmmunif-y, but qiirjinuffi rhuf, 

was Um im-st [lowfrful .Uiff jJio 


‘if not oxiiliirlii# l.f^-.. witabfr ni 

Iwwevtr admrifled ifi t/*** ■ 

nmy. U iialtss iT if policy ijuliaftafe! 

commoK j^ With the oattal;DftlHMiarai:fi4.l^ 

ill wrf^uirhi jfs Jnrii.w |)f*uftr', tlie Lfatnie fuiiritl 
} (?’4. a in -.0 extreiady a((yah?*;iL''iiia' portion. A 
f tlie tiaptfr «n iH>‘ !;iui.ti!i \ntio?iAl 
f! « "‘tr wiu imi niC Vo'rmMriitl'nn' Vt .* ’.*'‘*^^“'7 ’.''' show llOW ihc f tiU'iJJiiiB WiliiilffW 

Hi an nn«ffrHf}ui(|lnL»\tnfli sway lor nearlv n■^^ ;tnt« u } id m sm. As 

l.'awfy, hat tliey lulled njuinlv 4 arf uint! i1lf ' f ^ t*«i a 

■a ^re,.s tJmund thnt, uhmkrr ^ the ^Congresa in fnafc both v.er- nuw cint'^f 

H^aading was iiadud fim .’^ludiiu L» 9 m! iadii i withnit the i wi r sud nthn i ^ r aIiIcIi 

..(IM (,, J,,. .» „,,,„, p,,Kr/A f ■ “ ,f''f 'ynUMthlt. \\h<tr.iLH,f K .i,r. Mi .tltiroiigh 

*1. <‘'-iv^‘rnw,‘iii minority 'mn^4nKtim4 tbrrtU£?h tin? Inter- 

^y,-;;i:iJ!i!l^‘y ^^Pvoimnis ‘^ompik-Uhm Unit n-iuit„l from tta 


7.S;!‘h'7,7'^‘^;..;lf. ■■‘‘‘■'‘"‘I't 


«Pl»ro?<.t'h the 4^• L to i, whereas tlie Congress fani alicimted 

au (lOimm aal niiL/is tiw ugh , the a^ropifeties of 3 !«^ ladjiii Jhjrir ty MprmR>f* 

time Ss fti n^ eiicouraging agitation for riBponsibI® 

failed to eventually sovwn nipt for the pec|»3(, tlis Jwigao 

(Oiwterackd th® ^ friendship of the Prhicdy order hy 

poiating out to tL hy.’fifmdemnmg such activlthb and u|iholrling the 

true inteeatfi lav masses that their P^Khts and privileges of the hidlaii I'hliices In 

them fcnilv which alone could serve another dirceiion the League aumauivred 

" ■ succeeded in a iarfk * s » I Jtself into a eomfortahle posifcioii ; wheretw, .the. : 

tioni that in orovifL?S?i5 ailega- 1 J'Ongrtp categorically withheld ita co-operation 

running th® 0*4wnme«r#hi^ wasjtrom the war, the League abstained from talcing 

were Lfe treated S atthndc and merely insisted on the 

between the Conurc4 ftL g«if satisfaction of its claims prior to making up Its 

additional gtimS to S*?S* only the officio, i afcfefmte 

Muslim the pf t^e J^eague as an org^anisation. 31ost of its 

fruition aMhe Luck^nnw®«i^®f^^® found members wore in favour of wboie- 

in the autumn 011937 the League aiding in the prosecution of the war, 

or AW/. And the League winked at this, 

ttnlqro a session wag I ^fortnight after the declaration of the war* 

ta th© hiatorv Working Committee of the League passed i 

mat ©meat, ^omnMe organisational flrmnesi 

w oufinde 1^ Lrni^mmKK^I lionourahle eo-opemtioQ of the 

waif no d}?cor4iiit There j JJj®ai*aans is desired hy the iirhish Govfra- 

unity was comrIiJp Mustm political blithe grave crisis wJiichlH facing the world 

<*infrgeci the oid™ uroim 4iff IC Is desired to lu’Ing it to a suceaw- 

organisation oi tpa Vusik political must, create a sense of security 

The sesaioa diLficd ' ?«)? f^tisfactlon among the Mussalmans and 

"the eatabltohmfn/ In League I ^® i«to tfig||. cojiidcnee the .^inallm League, 

S*dKttv«fy“f.feg7irS ,., *'0 MAJORITV ROLE 

^Thofimndstions of Muslim^, M f«c oomsent bJmiiW Iio obfaiinwl 

thelnwknowBOMlonofthe League tofhJi?**^ Constitution was 

of 1937 proved very strong indeed League ermtimmd its campaign 

grew from strength to strenctli Congress miniafcries, to whicli a 

«uccc8diijg years*snd admifctoffiV 5 f ^hf fhl issum oi . 
the htosit powerPd orsaX^^^ from m 

ffioaity. TheLeagme’sXkesmendsL?^^^ League affirmed, had 

S heoffiy mouthpiece of the penetrated on the Muslim minorities In 

have been inclined to racMwiiSh'if^l fit previijces administered by the Congress, the 
vr claim iLeajme made » fresh, point which was foon, to - ■ 

ih© nucleus of » serious development 

■politic®., ■,'. . ,:;:::,'■;■■:::■ M.;:,;::';":^ : ::;^!,:,;.t,,'' /: ::,:v ; 
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l» a rfKoliitic!) io September 1039, th« 

Working Caaimittec of the League said: “ ffee 
^leveiopment!^ that have taKea place, tt^p0cial!y 
'!ioc© tiio iimugiiratioii of tlie proviucial eoasti- 
tijtioii based oh tlic so-called democratic parMa- 
Biers tery fiysiem of government and the recent 
f'lperieiice.s of over two years, have established 
beyond any doubt that it has resulted wholly 
in » pennanent commumd majority anti the 
floiaiiation by the Bindiis over the Muslim 
Biliiorities, whose life and lihcrty, property and 
honour are in danger, and even their religious 
rights and cmiture are being assailed and annihi- 
lated every day under the Congress CovemmeutB 
■ : in various provinces, I 

While Muslim India stands against 
exploitation of the people of India and hns 
repeatedly declared in favour of * a free India," it i 
is equally opposed to domination by the Hindu ' 
majority over the Miissalmans and other] 
minorities and vjiasalisation of Muslim India, 
and is irrevocably opposed to any federal 
objective which must necessarily result in a 
majority community rule under the guise of 
democracy and parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. Such a coriRtitutioa is totally unsuited 
to the genius of the peoples of the country, which 
is composed of various national itie# and does 
not constitute a national state.'" 

This attack on provincial autonomy and on 
majority rule was an altogether new line which 
was struck almost for the Srst time by the League, 
Till then the Muslim demand had always been 
for effecstive safeguards for tlie protection of 
the Muslim community's religious, cultural and 
other rights ; now the Muslims began to question 
the very basis of democracy and declared that 
the western democracy in the scTSse of rule by 
.m was unsuitable. This was developed 
in the summer of 1940 into a deniand for the 
separation of Muslims on the ground that they 
constituted an integral nation and not a minority 
in the Indian popuiation. 

In the succeeding weeks numerous attempts 
were made to ascertain the grievances of the 
Muslims and to find out whether they were 
Justified — in other words, whether the Congress 
ministries had been guilty of oppressing them 
or even neglecting them. But very Uttie came 
out of them. 

Meanwhile, discushions on the political field 
c-ontinued and early in October 1039 the ’Viceroy 
called into consultation leaders of all sections of 
opinion in India wdth a view to ascertaining their 
wishes in the matter of constitutional reform. 
Ou the coiidusion of these consultations, the 
Viceroy issued an exhaustive statement on 
Britain's War aims vimuis India. 

It gave the Muslim community the requisite 
afsumnee concerning its status in future adjust- 
ments. This is evident from the resolution 
passed by the Working Committee of the League 
whicdi met in LeiM towards the end of Oetober 
The Committee hailed the Viceroy’s 
’ stotomtnfc m a mw charter of hope for toe 
mtoorltlei and as a recognition of the League’* 
right to full say in the future constltuMonal 
artangimeuts* feora this resolution one can 
infer Ibat tot Leapie found in the Viceregal 
debteaMon an aoteowli^tosnt of the League's 
m an esMutial litto? in any political 
on an, .alMndia basis, , 


j SEFARATIOH 

! To return to the MiihIIiii League. Am alwady 
stated, the idea of Musllnwbeiiiga oatiOQgatlwm’l 
streuL'tli during BKiSh4fj,in whira pwtod a’lnunbw 
of fichemee for the formation m a Mmlim Mm 
of autonomous Htates were mootod. For a time 
they were not regarded «erioiwly ; Imt from the 
proceedingR of the awniial tsiwion of the Lftgip 
held in April 1940, It hocame clear that the 
Muslim League wan serious about this partltkin 
hmlness. At Lahoroj the MiaiJro eoiijmiiiilty, 
as reprefteuted by the Mmlim League, tlerlaiTd 
for Mufflim iridependeiiau 

The principal rewdutlon of the wewion kimwii 
later as the ilrbt eiitegorial demand for Faki«tan, 
which was carrkd uuanhnuu^ily, ran j 

** While approving and eudorriim the arttoii 
taken by the Council and the Working (.'ommiike 
of the AlMndia Muslim League, as Imilciitotl 
in their rrwolutions dated the 27th ol August, 
the 17th and 18th of Septomber and 22iid of 
October, 1930, and the 3rd of B'cbruaty, 1940, 
on the constifcutionai issue, this lessluti of thtf 
All -India Muslim League emphatically ifitor»li« 
that the icheme of Federation ismbodM In 
the Oovermuent of India Act, 1936 is totally 
uMuited to and unworkable in the pecullaf 
coiJdiMons ol tMs country and is iltogethff 
unaeceptable to MwEm Indisc 

It further records its emphtilc view that* 
while tlie doelaration dtto<i the iBUi of Octoben 
1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of 
Majesty's Oovammsuit is recissuririg In «» 'my 
a» it declares that the policy ind plaa inb it'' fii«h 
the aovernment of India Act, 1% 
will be reconsidered in ccmsultaiktt W^’^h the 
various pariios, Iriiterests and cwilWiraitiea In 
India, Muslim India wJii not foc^ J«iiti's| 
the whole coiiiditutioiial pka rr ,;on»!dere<l 

de nom and that no revised pSwi- wIF be accept- 
able to the Msislinw unless iA i& 'framed with 
their approvsri aud corieejit. 

. **,Iiesolved that it is., i|&e cr insjificred view ■ 
of this session of the Ai- India siuBiim League 
that no couititutionui pkiA woLdd be workable 
lu this country or ac«eptaWi& to the Musllnw, 
unless it te desigaed on Uw , following basic 
principles, namely, timt giw ograpbleally con- 
tiguous units »r© demare# .fe«i Into reRions 
wMch should U so cwwfjtutocl, with widi 
territorial readjmtnMs^ «» may bo necessary* 
that the areas in wldch tb© Muslima are numeri- 
eally in a majority,, »a "m the iiort.li-westerii 
and eastern jroues ol Indf.a, should be grouped 
to constitoto ‘iBdeiwtent Stake" In w&h 
the constituent iBlte ahall be autenomowi 
and sovereign m4 Hr at adequate, effeetlvl 
and mandatory BAIegWfds should be apeclficaily 
poylded in the ton sMtution for minorilies 
in the units and |» tot regions for the proketto® 
of their rdkious* cW Aural, economic, 'pohttoali 
admlnistratlv© and other righto and fnkresto 
to eonsuitotlon with them, and, to other park 
of India where toe ¥*,tti(«alaan» are in a wiaoiity 


for thim and oto«r 'lulnoritiei for toe prokoSw 
ol toeir r^giom, eultoal, econojtoe* pottfieto 
adm!ni»kat|ye and other ri^ arf totor'esli 
to coMultattoa ’with them. 
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!r jjrsiVinet'; . bUjtUarIf 

to Ht’tv s'Aii. I'ii.'t w:*;* an jinia-e»’cdcnfvtl 

f. i r S *ht‘ L tUPiUld, wa- 

Blnutiy hy il'p Hihuii c'iertn'nt of 

f r '■rtjtijrsaflr.f.If' ultl.O'ish 

t’nt riij.sl'C* i.tita L:T.i.“v;'!f Ituve dknl the- 
^QY.V>.'loh 3l£J''s.rsj p^nnllC aud fill t'UOrkal. 

CEIPPi SCHEME EEIECTED 

Xlif 01 tlr Biittsh %Var Cabmet 

Wrie < wiiinn'il rarcL\a!y by the ^Fudim Loagup 
'W'orldiiy tdrannitt-e; v.iuib, \shlh% rejeettog 
tlio Y'UnuLo eJipre-'ied grutificatkai that tlio 
j'w'rSFibblfcy of Paki.dorfa was ret'ognbnd F?y ira- 
pLcation !>y providing for Ilia edaWIrilmient. of 
tv’o or ii:ort‘ iiidopeiident iioioiH la India. Jfc 
rfgrrttfd tii.it tiie propovnh of Ob Siajc-sty’a 
llovtiJiiuorit; ciiif.ixlyiag tluj liiLdanitfiitaU %v«'c 
imi open io any ijiutlitiojisort and therefore no 
alkeniutive prf.»po..iala 'ivere Invited, and passed 
the lollowiiig rekdiitio^^ — 

fn view of tiie ri.uJdily of the attitude of 
Ilia B'lajepty’a Oovernmeiit with regard to the 
fundunivnrala not fjoing open to ariy uiodlfica- 
tiouE, the Committee have »o alternative 
blit to say that tlm proposals in their present 
form are imaecep table. 

"(I) Xhe MusHalnianH, after 25 years of 
genuine efforts for tiie reconciliation of tlie two 
major commiiniUea and tlic bitter experience 
of the failure of such edorts, are convinced that 
it i» neither Just nor po.sHlblo, in tlie intercMt 
of peace and hnppinras of the two peoples, 
to comiMd them to constitute oiiat Indian Union, 
composed of the two principal nation»-“-iiindu 
and Muslim, . . 

** (2) In the Draft Declaration a constitution* 
mriMng hmiy ha*- been proposed wdh tiun primary 
object 'of erontirci one Indian Union, So far 
as the Blndim League U coueerned. it, iia.s hnaJiy 
decided that tfie only sohitlon of Imha's von- 
stltutloniil prohlein is the partition c4’ India Into 
hidependeat zones... 

“ Besides, the macltiriery which has been 
proposed for the .creation of the constitTitjoC' 
BMiiring body, namely that it will consist of 
mcrabws elected by the newly eJect'.ed lower 
hoiisftB of the eleven provinces, upon the cessa- 
tion of hostiliths, as a single dee.toral college 
by the sy.stc;n of proprfflionai representation, Is 
» fundamental clcpartuw from the right of the 
Mussulmans, hitlierto enjoyed by them, to elect 
their repreaunt.atives by means of separate 
electorates, which is the only sure way in which 
true representatives of the Mus.salmaim can be 
chosen. 

The constitution-making body will take 
decisions by a bare majority on all questions of 
most vitid”arHi ])aramount character involved 
in the framing of the coiHtitution. . . TheMmssal- 
mans, by agreeing to this will, instead of exer- 
cising their right and Jinigmcnt as a eonst-ituent 
factor, be at the tmtire mercy of ttie constitution- 
making body in which they will be a minority 
of about 25 per cent ; 

Muslim PI&MicitRv"-** Tiw right 'of non- 
acc«»ion to the Union as contempUited in the 
draft baa been concetied inresumably 

In mpemse to the hmiiitent demands by the 

for the "partition of India -but the 

of pKSceduw laid down fe su<& as to 
the prbfwed' object. 



: “ty; In ituMlrufi prupusaJs no pmt'f'durc 1(,.‘ 

; bf‘«'*n laid down ui to ficnv tin* verdua. of tiu-.. 
rpruviiicch tobi ubt/ilnMl Ui favuurt»! nraruin t 
I accession to tin* one union: buf In flu* IcILt 
‘ drited April 2 fiom the Secretary id Sir vtud»ai»i 
Crlpps, ad£irer,;!<*d U* lh<: Preddent of iiic Aii* 
India Musihii Lr-'igiio, It Is statr'd tbut “ti 
vhice shoulil reyeb thf decidon whet her or nnf fn 
stand out of tin* Liilon by a vote in the Lcghlal h c 
Assembly on m resolution to stiuid In, 

“If the mujority for acciwdon fo lUc l.'iib'fj 
is less timn €0 per tin* miniwity will ha*, f 
the tight to dciriami a plcbhidb* of fhc adcli. 
male popidaiion.” In tid‘£ coiinrctiwi ir Jiiird 
he emphtt.sfecfl that in t.lsc case c»f the. mii|or 
provinces of IkuiKaJ aiiid the FursjA^-* (Dip 
M asihuH) are in a minority iu tiu; LcviDatlvi 
A.s‘5emblks, and in the As-f-jubllei irf NhmI and 
the 'North-West ihonlier Brovintic, the total 
number, namely, Ch and 50 rcHpcclivt ly, is liu 
small ami the welghiagc given to the mui- 
Musifms so heavy that It can be easily umnipu* 
latcd and a decision under such comlltloM 
cannot be the true criterion of ascertaining the 
real opinion of the Mussalmans of those provinces, 

** As regard# the suggested plebiscite in the 
provinca, in which the MiuMMlmaiw are Ifj a 
majority, in the event of the re(|t,iiHlf;c majonily 
not beiuK avaliahle in the Ia*Kl»lative A.s'^eml>l5«'s, 
the procedure laid down U that reference lihiiil Ij« 
made to the whole adult popiilatlom of the pro- 
vinces and not to the MuH'salinuaa alone, which is 
to deny them the Inherent right, to iclf-deter- 
raioatlon. 

** (4) With regard to tht!: Xndbm Slates, it Is f lie 
considered opinion of th« (•ommJtteo tliat it l» 
t matter for them to tletidft whetlier to Join or : 
not to Join or form a irniom 

(5) With rc:.’anl to tlio treaties to be 
uegotiutc-d between the i'rowit ami the Indian 
Union or Unions, the propccuUs do not incilcatc 
ts to what would imppeu iu cuu; of Uisafree* 
ment. . . 

" (6) With regard to the Tntcrim arraugcraent, ■; 
there Is no delioite prupoHuI esceiit the bare 
statement that HIh Majesty’s fioverimient deshtj 
and invite the effective and imniediatt? partici- 
pation of the leaders of the principal sect Iona of 
the Indian people in the eoimseis of their country, 
of the Commonwealth and of the 'Uidted Natkaiiu 
The Committee arc, therefore, unable to c-xpr** 
their opinion until a complete picture is available. 

** Another reason why the Committee are 
unable to express their opinion on the Interim 
arrangements for parilcipatlou in the eoimsel 
of the country, is that Sir Stafford Cripps has 
made it dear that the scheme goes through as 
.i whole or is rejected as a whole. . . 

“ In conclusion, the Committee wish to point 
out that thi* position of the Muslim League lias 
been and is that unless tiie principle of Baldataa 
ichwne, as embodied in the Laliore liesoiutton 
of March 1940, which is now' the creed of the 
AlWndIa Muslim League is unequivocally 
'.tccepted and the right of the .Mussalmnna to 
self-determination is conceded by sweans of a 
machliiiery w'hith will reflect the true verdict 
of Muslim India it is not possible for the Musli/m ■ 
League to accept any proposal or scheme regard- 
ing the future.^' 


Tki Mudim' League 


, 1 . 1 ,! ] aj ffir fuliry <>! thft Hiwlim ; itlid, pmomaWy hi pureiwnco i>f soMW- tfittotivc 
h#‘k%tlv{.' In i-harader. ' midfTBtaiiding with the iwigiie Ipoder* sought, 
sii -iJt ifu* roii*rlf»Lt|fiiii towards tli<*;the Viceroy's pcrmlMlon to ftiert Mialnitmiii. 
u> \,t <lfhT of ffjp lii‘|o Britl*li qnration I Gniidh! with a vkvf to (‘lidtinj! tlw iJitter'H 

* |:.ri)hl*nn. Ihe i reactioiis to lii« pro|KMtl5 for a flimiii'-AftwIiin 

1 ' II tr 'liiti th * iJttt. ranees of its | sdtkmejnt . When pe'mfeisioii wm refiFtd theiv 

'• ii.ivo it I, ;a tho f.afmc uf comraeiits ■ was widespread ciltidsry of the Ckvmiinenrs 

.i' notin',, *i! .>tiur and attitude, and the Cluakic Azam too evkiMdly 


s t.»1 lior-i’ woves. 


^ thought that thire was uo iwc pw uifii}.|; that 
I hue. Ho, therefore, turned hi't uttcukion tu 


:n.H T lU ? 3 >*: o , 'Ho nan an the wldle pleaden 

I j/M V }' Ik' ./t H , contmuaiice ol tin tjim in tlio 

+ 1 , / ’ ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ < ahB< iiee of a adtkjnent on tin hai h ot I aUdan 

‘ hut. now he riiadc tlie deiuaml that, hctthTiw-nt. 
C'uifiinejifhif^ nn the A.in'.C. |•cfsol^ltlon ot'lo^ settlenicrit, the Muidinw shruild Jiot he 
AiiKUHt «, iitiJ, the trader said it wa«. kept out of power OB the plea tlwt the Coiigresh 

siiiastad'iall> liie Hiiine m, tt.«f resolution of ‘ was in prison. 

fli* < .4 \\oikhif 4 ionurittee p»5sed inj A session of the Muslim Leiisue was IwUi 

r‘. li.i i - hr.'n, at Heihiluie ill the spring of lii4:h The Quaide 

. t I 1 ,...^ Aziiiri Jinnah, who presided, made a three-hwir 

nniv\frJh ' •!. >' rAnuM -F ^ luif'Ul- speech iu tiie coufsc of wtikh lie haW Kohody 

! r !f'i I ul fi.V.rii*. li I welcome it more than mj.udf, if Mr, Gandhi 

I I ( itn H h u f « /* ? her m ( Hhv ikmVml to conn tn it H t h m«if w itii 

Ode iVa ivlldn greatest day, both for the Hindus and the 

; 1 n ^ M-iwlIms. If thal s Mr. Gandliik desire, what is 


lualorily Ciovenuuent. 


! there to prevent him from writing direct to me V 


“ A/s f.a tliic MJcoijd ikua, naiutiy, the right of Who is there that can prevent him from doing so? 
Ilw peonlc to friimi' flieir c»tvn ronatitiition, the (lienew'ed Cheers), what is the use of going to 
couHiltiirnl ii'isiToWy would inve been one the Viceroy ? Strong as tW® Government may be 
i)l ovw’wliolmlu;; mnjmity of Jlliidus. . . 'in this country, I cannot believe that they will 

“ .\ot only this, hut the fundaiuenlal principle 
was ftlw laid flou II in September, 10110, that the }?«»«? 

coimtitution ah.mid bo m Ihc basis of an Ali- « ««ch a letter w«e stopped. , . 

JiHlia Ikdri'ftl Go\frii»i<mt With tinitB as autono* No * Hindu Rule — “ WTien we passed the 
ii.ou« po.-^flble, . . Lahore resolution, we did not use the word 

"‘TliiipOftiiloh the Musalmaiis could not accept at all, ' the Quaide Azam contiimed. 


»sit< imily nnaat ruling out of order thdr de- 
iMiirl lor Pakistan and would have implied their 


Who..', gave us.: this 'Word?' (shouts,' of'^ 
Hindus *). Let me tclJ you this is their 


submlhsiou to Hindu rui as a tifttioTiil sub-group, folly ..I sty to Hindu and British Irleiids, 

lastfiiid of this being a nation in fact. . /* we thank you for giving us one word." 

n iif Aiu'u-t ,l!.turl,auo,;,s Drokf, out lie 

a.Iil'-.il (ill- llmliiiH til ki-cfi aluciJ Itora tlie If!!?,’ Afefii. ! ,_ ■*' wii 

i ( »ti ~.i • Ml it tiijii >if ffA r#MtTrat<»d thnf* suui tiutig Es ft loosc ccderation. when a 

Uiiii'iiv/ {'ill b .nfk' tlirlamr war ai^ ha»^ Goyemment is estahlirihed, 

‘ daii'ciou, mass movmcnt iu 

t’li.fiijf'ja nj- 'fiirffiori )fi'' 'P"'i'f!"i:iisf'ta nirjfi fjcAwi j pulvcrlscd in. ,tii6 muttcf Of roiil, powcr and a.rc - 

^ iriw'i*) i'i li? irid if'iii Ts''iii'!i ort^ariisafioHs |j)pUduced to the same stotu.s as Indian States at 
nil !kuni r:;k ^ ^ organ&atmn. We are opposed to any such scheme. " 


READY TO TAKE OFFICE 

Abi.iit ;i uirli aftt^r the i tjOHUtneement of the 
(iihfarbiiiit'i*s rlie Morliag ttimiiuttee of the 
Leagiii iw‘i iu lluioltuy and passed a renolution 
eaflhig u|M-m the Urif i‘-h Guvmmientto guarantee 
ki fla-* yiiHiinii the rigid of he!f*<letermiiiation 
and ahsme taeni, wiiuout delay, that thty 
luatld abide by ilie verdict of a phddscite of the, 
Mi.sliiijs In favour of Pakiataa and ©xpressiag 
tiif wiilingnt'os oi the Muslim League to negotiate 
with any parly for the setting up of a provisional 
guvenunent in order to mobilise the resources 
of India for tlio defence of the country and the 
«in't€&siiil prosecution of the war, conditional 
on III© giuiife of the Muslim demands. 

Ill the wliif{?r of 1942 Mr. Eajagopulacharl had 
prolonged taite with the Quaide Azam at Delhi 


present. We are oppiosed to any such schomo, *' 

After charging Mahatma Gandhi and other 
Congress leaders with systematic and deliberate 
attempt to estoblish Hindu rule in India, the. 
Quaide Azam said " let as close that chapter, , , 
I make this appeal to the Hindu public. Jf 
your leaders are on this path, as I say they arc, 
and if you do not approve of it, it is vour re.s- 
ponsihliity. The responsibility of the Hindu 
public, to come forward and say " slop this 
interneeine war. Declare a truce. Let us sit as 
two equals, and come to a settlement. . . AYhy 
Should not the country say ; ‘ Unite and drive 
the British oat ? ’ It is no use appealing to 
other nations of the vrorld." 

The principal resolution of the session ran : — 

*" This session of the All -India Muslim League 
views with concern and grave apprehension the 


: .1 


•4 
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fiiHsirc of fiiH JSritipli Cjorf'iiiment. to intake aii 
Ji'-kfii tor iw tlip KsoiutioB 
}jy ih,j Working CoTimilttoe of tlio Ail» 
Mu-ilio leagnt In Bombay oa Atsgaat 20, 

*" Thi' sr3<tioi£ \ianis ilie British Oovemnieat 
in all pi«ni(?',hie.-s tlnat the imposition of a federal 
*.’on^Jtltl3tior^ %"Ili bo ndfeted by Muslim India i 
with ail iV^ mlyht. which wiU inevitably result) 
111 ,4 rife l4ofjti.-hf,d nnci misery, the resporiBlfoiUfcy 
ot wiiich v.l!l re:t on the British Goveriiment 
nioae. " , 

" I'iiiii session o! the AlMmiia MiiaUm League 
h t’oiiVHU'pii iluit the attainment of the cliermhed 
grjal of ikiki.siari is possibk*. . , 

fii rcsi’Mmse to the Quaidc Azam’s appeal at 
theaimnai of the League, Mahatma 

Gatidhi u few weeks later wrote a letter to the 
Leasii'.f- Ifnuior exprosfthip: iiis willinguess to meet 
him: la'onjinaiily iu tiiseuss with him the 
Boueress-League rolathmshlp and Hindu-MiisUm 
<jiK'Hth)n generally. The Uoverwnenfc of India 
refused to forw'artl tli(! letter to the arldressee 
on the ground that, it was against their policy 
to give detenus any facilities for poUticallnter- 
emiifte. Government intimated to the Qualde 
Azanr that Mahatma Gandhi iiad addressed a 
.letter to him hut that they had decided to with- 
imid it, 

COMMUTEE OF ACTIOH 

The year 1943 had two plenary sessions of 
the Mtitelhu League. In addition to the session 
at Delhi held in tim summer, a seasion was held 
in the winter at Karachi. At the Karachi 
session the Quaide Azam said During seven 
years we have made remarkable progress, and 
it is admltteU by our iriends and even by our 
'Opponents today. Wo have shown that not 
merely to India but to the . world, and we have 
fully established that we are a nation.” We 
shall never rest content until wo seize the 
territories that belong to us and rule over 
■them'.,, 

’"We have survived the opposition which 
first came from Government and the bureaucracy 
when we undertook the reorganisation of the 
Muslim League. For reagons of their own, 
that opijosltion was slackened. Then came a 
terrific onslaught from the CongrCSs— mass 
oottteci and chaUenges— and when the Congress 
Ministries were formed'. . . 

The Qimide Azam asserted that the Hindus 
were responsible for holding up the progress of the 
country.’ He asked : ** Can we Mussalmam 
of India accept Akhand Hindustan, Hindu 
Eaj over the entire sub-continent? Is It 
poMible to expect Muslim India to agree to 
Akhand Hindustan and Hindu EaJ on the 
continent t This is their proposal . , 

A committee of action consisting of not fewer 
than five and not more than seven jnemfoerB 
„ ,&nd , wttli, a proper secretariat to organise, 
co-ordinate and unify the activities of thi 
League was suggested by the Quaide AMmi 
♦ * It ’^llhe the duly of this committee to examine 
.the various suggestions received lor the uplift 
of the Murtlaw,” h# said. He appealed for 
fan^ to carry on the aoMvltlei of the League. 
He Mid ^ he appeaM nearly two years ago 
, 1^, a w »' m |0,OO,i»0 1 but so far he had 



received only K». f»,5b,B00. With that, mon^'y 
at their dispowt they could make a beginning, 
The Qimidc Azam idso hiiwieHlcd iht; setting ui* 
of an AIMiidia i^'arrmiiipntflry Board—AifOiirinte 
l<ody to Hiipervl«.e ttw elecfioiA ami kl'miitn 
regarding elections. 

A resolution sctilng up a committee of, 
action was moved by Chaudliiiry Jklialb 

quzMinaa ^ 

”... This SMsIcm of the All-India Miisl'ini 
Lciguo hereby resolves to apinolnt a commltfes 
of action of not less than live and not more Ihin 
seven, to be nomlaatcfl by the President, to 
prepare and organise the Musaabnaiw all over 
India to meet all contingencies, r«l»fc the ^ 
imposition of All-India l''t*dcratlon or any other 
constitution for a united India anti prepare them ' 
for the coming struggle for the achlevimeni of ' 
PakSetan,” 

Letter to Shortly after ilii 

from Jail in Ma,y .1944, Mahatma Oandlii 
released to the |>r<«a a «*opy of the letter whirli 
he had written to the Quaide Azam from the 
Aga Khan's Palaci. (Sec dmpter m "The 
Indian National Ccini^resa*'}. |» thli Irttw the 
Mahatma lapriwiM a dwhrc to meet the Quaidc 
Azam to dl«eu«» the eomimnial Tlif 

Quaide Azam, who was holidaying In Kashmir, 
refused to comment oii ihe bliMr, In 
two montlmtiitto Mr. Ilajagoijalatliuri puldMla'il 
details of hl» oiler to the Q,imide Apuu for ii 
settlement on. the basiti of ike cmifiCHHluu of the ■ 
prinrlple of PakMitn (ace chapter on " The Jiiidiftn 
Natfoimi CoiigrwH It aroused a divemlty of 
reaction among Muslimi, some of whom 
tlmt the C.11. Formula riudained the germs of 
ftcttleraeni, wldle othem I'elt ilmt It rikl not go 
l&r enough to meet the Muellm demauii. The ; 
majority 'of tho Lcagdcrs, however, llioiigirt ' 
It best, to lei the Qiuthie Azsuii deni with It, 

GANDHI-JIHNAH TALKS 

The Gandli'i'Jif,m{ili i nlk-j wlikli re .iuhediiled 
to take piuee in August had to bo. put <41 owing 
to the Qtialde Azam’s ill-health. They mtualiy 
began in September. 

TJm negoliatioiw la.sk.l full three weehs at 
the end of which the Cluahie Azam made tho ' 
following Btatement, at ilit? same time releasing 
for publication the ^’OlumlnmiH c<.>m>spmi<iesH'n 
that had iMisaed between him and Mahatma 
Gandhi during that period. 

**Mr. Gandhi from Urn very comnieneeineot 
of our talks made it dear that he had approached ^ 
me la his individual capadty end that Im 
represented no one hut hinwdf. However, 
he assured me that ha was really open to con- 
viction and conversion to the 'Muslim League 
Lahore Beaolution of March 1940.’* 

„ ” I regret to say that I ha\'a failed In luy 
task of converting Air. Gaitcilii/' 

“ We have, thewfore, decided to release to the 
Freas tlie comaponaeace that has passed 
between us,‘* 

** Heverlhelesfl, we hope that the public will 
mot feel embltted, and be tnwt that this is not 
the final end of cmr elfort. ” 

(For thf full text of the Gaidhl- Jiaaali coryes* 
poadence see the team® of the ImMm Tmr Bmk 
im im-m* 


Ths Muslim League 


m 


fmirjiastiw? flic falliirf, SfahtfniR Caadlii 
«nl at a imn fOBl'eresif*!* tfijit It waa a matter of 
dMp wRret tliat lie and tlw Qiwida l 2 am wild 
MS fftadi an figwmeat but there was no causa 
hji" fl}fa|>|)oirjUu**rit„ '** The hicakdovra h only 
iD'fiiiiwi ; It h m adloiirnment die/' be 
ifttil. ** Eadi one cd wa must now telle to the 
pwblic and fuit oar vi«w-|M,>ints bfioro them. 
If we iJo SC) dispaMiienately, and if t4ie pnWic 
€a" 0 |?mte, we may reach a solntlon of the 
iffiaiiigly lasoluble at an early date. 

** My experic'iicft of tlie precloiM three weehs 
cortHmw lufi In the view that the preience of 
the third Power hinders the solution. . . /' ' 

To thls^ tin yuaWo Azam rr piled : Jt is a pity 
that he ifiinlia that iljo jmsenm of a third 
party iilnfiftw a soluttoni, and It was very pamfiii 
to me when ho said, “ a lulmi enslaved cannot 
act m If it was free/' 

" Thhi:?'* dfiftt’d fur iho next f^w months until 
fh'‘ {lio !,ii .ufiuiHti firc'ft tflatiHK to certain 

'M'i'U't .’lit hoj-'. hetwwn BliulaWiai Bwai, 
thru !r*olcr of fh(‘ Tonyrras in the Central 
AMsemhiy, and Mr, iJiuiiint All Khan, then 
Deputy leader of fhe Miidlmj league Party in 
the CViiti'tti Aaw-Ktliiy. 

SUCCESS m EiEcriONS 

'I'lie next ptiase of Muslim activity was in 
rojHicction with the Ityavell propofiala In the 
hiiiilfi Conferouce. ThiH togidher with the part 
played hy tlie Miisllin League and Its leader, 
were exlwustlwly dealt with in the chapter on 
“ the Iiidlan Katloual Congress in the issue at 
T ^0 Inilfim Fmr Mo&Jt ’* fox 10I5-4S. 

Alter the hrealidown of the Simla Conference 
the Working CommiUee of the Eusilm League 
paissed a resolution emplmslsing the urgent 
need for ixmh elections to the Central and 
Pfotinclal leglglatsurei. The League Committee 
Invited ttm aitwlton of the Covernment to the 
reeoInMon iwanimotialy adopted at the annual 
wsuloisi of Ilia All-India Muslim League held la 
K'ftracfel to December im$ demandtog fresh 
iltcticms to the Central and Frovtodal legls- 
ktiire# rm tlm ground that theea legislatures 
were getting out of touch with puhlle optolon 
aivi cosiid no longer b® said to be representative 
of the true u<:?eds and sentiments of the people. 
The i'OHimlttee «k«?Hifd the urgent necessity 
of giving effect to tiw imm of that rwolutlcm. 
The worWng Committee was convliiced that 
fresh felfictluiis to tlw Central and Frovlnclai 
If^glsktees Bhoiild no longer he delayed because 
laporteiit <tuesfelons awaited solution which 
could only be properly dealt with by xepresem. 
tatiw to toucli with public opinion and the 
Bentlmeuts of the people. 

The Mittliro, League and Its leader then carriM 
m a campaign demandteg early general elections 
throughout tlw country. la August 1»I6, 
the Coveripimeut ftnnouncM that general elections 
would i»s held in the winter of 1045-46 and 
the ipring ol 1046. 

The Muslim League plunged Into the elections 
oiwt and soul. In one of his first electioneering 
4«alito:A» said,: , ** This: ton war 
tW can be fought only with silver bullets ”, 
and. after the fashion of Mr, Churchill. give 
me iwM® silver bullets and I will fiatoh the |ob/* 


{He added, ” We are determined not to submit 
to any scheme of an All-Intlla Union. Interim 
or otherwise, and we will resist any attempt ':, 
!ta impose such a union upon us. The Just 
■land only solution of India's constitutional 
problem lies in the establishment of Pakistan 
[and Hindustan.” 

1 As the eletjtions drew near, the Qimiclo Ai?am 
I said that the deadlock in tiito country was not so 
I much ■ between India and Britain as between 
{the '* Hindu Congress'” ami the Muslim League. ■ 
‘The British Coverameiit were putting the cart 
' before the horse in proposing an AH-India 
' constitufckm-making-body before a settlement 
;of the Pakistan issue. I’he League louder also 
kevealed his intention to include Assam in the 
I eastem zone of Pakistan, 
i The elections to the Central Assembly wore 
la hundred per cent success to the League. 

I Applauding tlie electors, the Quairle Aram saitl 
it hat the Cougresy had adopted a cowardly policy 
tend had run away. It didn't dare to pat up 
any Bfuslira candidate on the Congress ticket, 
knowing full well that the tote of those candidates 
would be. the same as that of the Iifationalist 
Muslims, Like the central elect ions, tlie elections 
to the Provincial Assemblies were fought on the , 
issue of Pakistan aisfj, in which, except in the 
Frontier Province and in a few isolated cases in 
other luovinces, the Muslim League scored a 
signal triumph. In Madras, Bombay, the 
C.P. and Orissa it secured cent per cent success. 
In Bihar, Assam and the United Provinces, 
especially in the last-named, a few non-League 
Muslims were returned, but the large majority 
were leaguers. In Bengal, the heart of what 
was called Eastern Pakistan, only a couple 
of hon-Leaguers could come In; all the other 
Muslim seats were captured by the League. 
At the other end, in the heart of ” WeBtern 
Pakistan”, namely the Punjab, the League 
annexed all the seats except about a dozen 
which went to supporters of the Unionist Party, 
which had held sway in the province for about 
ten years. In Sind, out of a total of 35 Bluslim 
seats, as many as 27 went to the League ; of 
the remaining eight, four went to pro-Congress 
Muslims and the other four to a group which 
had cut itself away from the official League, 
In the Frontier Province, however, the League’s 
hopes failed, for the majority of the Muslim 
seats went to the Congress. Even here, the 
League put up a better show than in the previous 
elections held ten years ago, Tiius the League 
was able to establish its claim to reiixesant the 
vast majority of the Muslima of India. 

V LEAGUE MIHISTRIES 

In terms of Ministries, however, the League 
did not fare so well. Bengal was the only 
province in wMch a League Ministry could be 
formed without its supporters baving to depend 
on the- votes of other groups. In the Frontier, 
of course, the Congress formed the Ministry 
with too League as the main Opposition party. 

In toe Punjab again, In spite of the fact that 
the LeaOTo formed a solid group of 75 In a 
HoiMe of 175, it had to remain in the Opposition, 
u wovernmeut having been formed with the 
aid of a coalition of a dozen non-League 
Mu^ms, so odd Slkha and a large number 
of Hindus. In Sind, a League Ministry was 
formed by the Governor, but it had a precarious 
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as ifc was by ati opiwiliori of 
TUftrly rf|!i!il fctrenKfh. TImib. out of the four 
RjoJorify provinces, therf were league 
'\fii:iii-trks In two, a CoBgress Miufetry in the 
fhird and u pro-C'ongi'oas coalitloa Ministry in 

■ the I'eui'tii. ■ 

'fliiF, thfi liagno cllti not iwlud feeoause it 
Itad uln-ady fctatt'fl It dkl not tljlnk ia terms of 
Miiiisfrl*'!'). Afi the QuaJdo Azam observx*d on 
the iiiorrow of t!i<‘ elertiojiB, ** We have seftired a 
thmniuiig icrdh'fc tliroughoiit India, the eiedioiB 
hliowiug a rJear rcHiiIt ot not Im than IMI per cent 
of tlie Muhllm votes cast in fa-voiir of Pakiatan/' 
Tlie, claim mm more or less right in bo far it 
related to tlie proportion of successful leagtim 
retfimcc! at the polls. An analysis of the voting 
figures showed, however, that the pro-League 
percentage was nraeli low’or. 

Early in 1040 there was an indication of a 
. big move on the part of Britain finally to settle 
the Indian political and constitutional question, 
'j’i’.c Brlris h Premier, In HI arch 1940, made the 
famous declaration announcing the labour 
GoveinmcTit’s policy and the despatch of a 
Cabinet Delegation to settle the Indian question 
on the KX)ot. Comnienting on this the Quaide 

■ .Azam .said, :. **' Kie; .C’ongrcES la threatening the 
British that it wdll not work the constitution but 
will use it for the purpose of preparing the prjople 
for a linal struggle if the British Government 
did not surrender to the Congress demand for 
iminediate formation of an AMudis federal 
coMtitiitson to be framed by a constituent 
assembly. To prevent bloodshed a bribe in 
offered to the Britkh of a flourishing tnule in 
India, in ctunmon witli the Indian capitalistM, 
if they nui'ke peace wilh the Congress, This is a 
drwim, lor they i’ail to take into account that 
there are oiie hundred million Muslims and that 
there is a powerful musp. organlsaitkm, the All- 
liaiia rdushm League, which cannot remain a 
sped ixf or." 

The weeks that followed the arrhni of the 
British Cabinet Mission wns a jarriod in which the 
Quaide Azam went a U out to sustain his Pakistan 
claim. He went to the extent of telling the 
Sikhs that they as a nation were entitled to a 
State of their own and that he wuis not opposed 
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to it UK such provided they showed wdicre it 
could bo created. 

The Cfiiaide Azam saw no room for the Muslims 
to compromise on tlio issue of Pakistan, which, 
he said, was the question of their very existence. 
Asked by an infcej'view’er if this statement 
inferred a loyalty to the community before 
loyalty to the country, he replied: “There 
is no country in that sense. I do not regard 
myBolf as an Indian. India is a , fctate 
of natioualitJes, including two major nations, 
and aii we claim is a dfctincfc sovereign btate 
for our nation, Paktstan.” He admitted that 
26 inillloa Muslims would be excluded from 
FaWstan as minorities in Hindustan, but he 
tliought that they could not help tlmt in any 
ciMie. Under FaMstan, they would be better 
aff, because it wm fortunate that there would 
be a coirwMnaing minority of 26 mifflon 
HJMuJ* in FaMstia. 

MHSUM lEAGIB COUVETOOil 
iriy to April* fAfla the BritiMi Cabinet 
^ wiw iwjourning in He&ii the QmM© 


Azam convened a 11 ilMadiii Ma hn L* 
Convention, aitcudf^d by iV'.ii ?n<Mribfrs 

of tli0 varioiw proviiviHl j. I b mi », Aihlfi w 
IM the Convention, t u IcHgne Pr^.i-jeut nidd, 
“Wo are prcpaicfl fo H.Kritiu* .HiUiuuy a!.ii 
everything, hut we ihitll n.-f uUmuf lu .uu 
goverwofut I'urwui whhouf our roibfrif 1!. . 
t oimmtiun is going to lay ilinvit f^nrr lor «Jil, 
In iiuapil vocal IcntH, witai \m* ilnml tor, ttn 
stand iiRttuiirinud,y Ur \it, .-.hall, 

and die lor It, if ium Oiiury i a<hlc'*io d wc muu. 
or we i>cr|«h/’ ' 

€omm*‘nill«g rise rcHoinflon lo the CoiicrnflAn, 
Mr. II. 8 . Hiihriiwanly, Picnjlcr ol IPupab 
made ft Bppcch which vni« nitb'uHy tuciid tor 
the ears ctf t he British Mhcdt m. Be i,«hl ; 

“Britain wm ready Bi part with power . . 

The (VmgiMH wn« sfaflug; “ Ilaiid oxer |h.W! r 
tons. WcHhal! sweep nil opijrwiiioiL Wn Hhiih 
suppress the AliiMlinw, W« himil bring tlw 
schetiulwl mstfH to the heel and wc Rljall 
annlidlate the Adibasis, Clw «« the ixillic, 
yow army and .and we ahaW .reproduce 
Eu armageddoM In thcfittmtMd a uniitHi India/ 
This I call insanlly fwfucwi by tfic hint for 
power. The CahhHt Mhfrion ‘w not \'n fihfcl 
118 to trunt the dwtlriicH of lufiln to rim- g:,oiM'. 
la Pakistan our hwl di rntmiii i *’ f« ,i Ltnl niiii 
replied ; ** 1 will not atifciiifji ta ghc- »n an-iwer, 
But that i« our latcufe ihiiisiinL 

khan Abdul Qiiyyiim Khan (M.AV.f.lb) 
«aid that If “ Quit India ** meant tliat tlw 
British should quit there and thm »ml leave 
the Hindus and ..Miisliim to dcefilc the qfu?Nt,ion 
among tfienweB'CH, then on Ijclwlt of Hjio lulllbin 
Muslims lie would ask tin* Ibifrdi fo fpilt, 
But whfti puzzled liitu wmi tliut lie Congrcif 
w^auted the llritisfi to «ffty for a suiltmicnfly 
long period m tfiat tiny fould ffiri-oUdato lliilr 
’•(osition with British hayoiHi’s, “ It caimof' 
icippcn *’ Iwj Butd, atblfu;.' ; “Thank Clod, wc 
have one flag, one ieiulcr. opt fl'iffunn .uul otic 
ideal— •Bald.” tan— to ti'/d hu” 'r only 

W'aiting fbr the final order t<< do e. b'drver iw 
consider <i ncccisaiy for Ihm uii.iiiimenl', of 
FakiiataB.*' ' 


Mr Slmukat Hyat Kliau (Punjab) eUdinid 
that he reprwented the umriial clas^ in the 
Punjab and t,hat they „wvre eager to. Join tfac 
struggle for Faklhtan, Sir Flroz KImu IS’oofi 
declared: “.If the illndiia ..give uh,„„ Paki-.l,aa,„ 
they will be our beat friends, if the Britlsli give 
US Fakiatan, then thrsy will be our IrhUMls. B«i 
if neither give us Pakibtiiii, thm llussia will gh e 
it to w/* 

Wtading up the Convention ficssion, the QwMe 
Azam said that the augiist and idatoric Com 
venfcton of the MuBlim narion had diMiareii 
'd8€lf for Fakisten. “ While w'C hope for the 
best*” he said, ” we are prepared for the worst,” 

TWO ASSEMBLIES 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Clouveatiou • 

.Whereas. ..in,, this, „ vast, sub-continent, .of 
India himdred milltm Muslims art th® adlwtnlE 
of a faith which regulate# ©very department 

of thdr, ,l|f® (educfttional, social, „ ccoao.mic, .and 

political), whose code Is not confined merely 
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fn Hjiiiiuid ilovimm ainl tenets or rituitls 
mul cu'»''?nciaif,‘tSi, and wMch stands in sharp 
ff'-iitrast t« tlif^ vxcittsh'© imture of H!Qd« 
siivl plilloHopliy, whteli ha» fostered 
»ii4 BiAiidaliifa for tiJOiiHaods of years a riglcl 

“ Wliprras mmn nffcr the lotrodttctlon by 
}fi< lirllish of f|jf‘ pulley of setting np poiitleal 
IwUlulk'iw .in, liiilla.oii the lines of western 
4rih'jt,'rfwi<i9 iitwd tm inajorlty mie, which 
«.f aof. that the jnsijnrlty of tiae iiiitfoa or society 
('''nild Impose Its will on the majority of the 
natiufs «ir society in spite of their opposi- 
flujt, m was amply demonstrated during the 
Iwrt mid a liulf ynar«* regime of Congress 0overn- 
nifuts in the Hindu majority provinces under 
the Oovenmcnt of India Act, 1035, . , . 

** Whereas ii» Musllmift arc convinced that 
with a view io wing Muslim India from the 
domlniitlon of the Hindus, and In order to 
affAril tiit'iu fdJl pcopc to develop themselves 
a'-i-'iioidi’:! fy their gciiiu,*^, It 1« necesHary to 
ct.ndlfiiit a Aivm'hm independent State com- 
prising iiciigni and Assam ia the Borth»ea8fe 
wnc ttii'l l!i»] Punjab, the .N'orth-WeBt Frontier 
ftovinef, Sind ami .Balucliistaa ia the north* 

„■ wait" .if one ; 


Tills Cottvcatlott of the Miwllm League 
lerfulit'oa (if India, Centra! and Frovlacial, 
alxit careful ccHislderation hereby declares 
that the Muslim nation will never submit to 
ifty confititution fbr a imitwl India and will 
B«ver particioEte In any single coMiltution- 
inihjrig mmmmty set up for the piir- 

Flpit that tlio tone® comprising Bengal 
and Assam In the north-east and the Punjab, 
tlii Mirth-West Frontier Frovlaca. Slad amJ 
Btthichtetan in the aorth-weat of Inaia, namely, 
Pakistan lonc* where the Muslims aw a doiMnant 
wajorlty, !» eonstltuted Into a wvereign ia- 
deiHmdeat State and that an uneqmvocal 
undertaking foe given to Implement the ©steblish- 
I'lient of PaWsten without delay. 

*'S«rfmd, that two separate constitution'* 
iJuiWisg kitllct* tie set up by people® of Pakistan 


and Hindustan for the purpose of framing 
^elr respective constitutions. 

■•‘Third, that the minorities in Pakistan.: 
and Hindustan he provided with safeguards , 
on the lines of the All-India Muslim League 
resolution passed on March *33, 1940, at Lahore, 

“ Fourth, that the acceptance of the Muslim 
League demand of Pakistan and its implementa- 
tion without delay are the sine qatt non for 
the Aluslim League co-operation and participa- 
tion in the formation of an Interim Government 
at the Centre. 

This Convention further emphatically 
declares that any attempt to impose a con- 
stitution on a united India basis or to force 
any Interim arrangement at the Centre contrary 
to the Muslim League demand will leave the 
Muslims no alternative but to resist such im- 
position by all possible means for their survival 
and national existence." 


A SOLEMN PLEDGE 

All the participants in the Convention took 
the following pledge : 

“I do hereby Bolemnly declare my firm 
conviction that the safety and security, and 
the salvation and destiny of the Muslim nation 
inhabiting the sub-continent of India lie only 
in the achievement of Pakistan, which is the 
One equitable, honourable and just solution of 
the constitutional problem and which will 
bring peace, Freedom and prosperity to the 
various nationalities and communities of this 
great sub-continent, I most solemnly affirm 
that I shall willingly and unffinchingly carry 
out all the directions and instructions which 
may be Issued by the All-India Muslim League 
in jpursuance of any movement launched by 
It for the attainment of the cherished national 
goal of Pakistan, and, believing as I do in the 
rightness and the justice of my cause, I pledge 
myself to undergo any danger, trial or sacrifice 
which may be demanded of me.’* 

The Muslim League's negotiations with the 
Cabinet Mission are dealt with in the Chapter 
“ British Cabinet Delegation", which relates 
to the period from April to October 1946, 


INTERIM GOVERNMENT 


M'Hliiii l.rflx'fjp was 111 no mood to be 
J, ji'tiun'jlrd to ijifi'iim arrangement at 
fhi ( \ iifr- aijvl, hi pur&’uiucc of the Lahore 
It '.'tlallnu o| j'jpiuu Pal-lstan, began to intensify 
!ti-i aidfatiou in f «\‘ur of fhn partition of India 
on tlif' Iwo'iiatirm ilK.firy. It had reason 
to I'onynitiilate ifsilf when due to this agitation 
atid more to the eoHimsmal fremsy ana blood 
„ ««y ...lhat., swept .JJie. Iu.!«i,. the , seven-year-old * 
detmmd wan nc liwt granted by H. M. ?iovern-4 
plan of dniie Ji, 1917. 

hi I\tivi.*nilifr IfMd the QuaMe Amn, In a 
Hfttfeiiieiit ttf iiii Interview given Jointly to foreign 
|fr«-i eoffVHiKjiideutfe ia Xew Delhi, cautioned th© 
Mtihlima timt fttallatlou or vengtonco in tbs 
Miwliui majority provinces for wlmt Imd Imppen- 
ml In lliliar and wlmt was happening in other 
|Mrt8 of Iiifilft wtjuM be "a tembta catastrophe 
hhmder on our part both morally and 
folricttlijr and we »hali only be playing into the 
liaails of mir ciiciniw." 


Later he declared that the Interim Govorri* 
meiit should not be allowed to do ans'tliiiig 
administratively or by Convention xvhich would 
in any way prejudice or militate against the 
problems of the futeiro constitution of India, 
and that the Muslims would certainly resist any 
attempt which directly or indirecly* prejudiced 
or militated against tiieir demand of Pakistan. 
He added that the only solution of the Indian 
problem w^as the division of British India into 
Pakistan and Hindustan, whoso constitutions 
should bo drawn up by tw'o Constituent 
Assemblies. 


In a letter to the Viceroy dated November 
17, 1946, the Quaide Azam asked for the post- 
ponement of the Constituent Assembly sim die. 
He also contested the claims of the Gongrcps 
timt it had accepted the Statement of May 16, 
After referring to the disturbances in Bihar, he 
Baid that all energy should be concentrated upon 
restoring peace ana order ia the country. These 
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|!i.'f|jt s wvi'' cont5iif,i*l i:i lit< ri'pl^ to the letter , 
Ir 'm Vicortc? slal^Ki Xevrmliw ,3, 19.46, Itt- 1 
V. luicli thtt Vkcfoy liofwtl that the Q*.iaMe Azam 1 
% O!}! I arranff^. to Kdiumoo the .League Council ; 
ft’itii a view to their acecptiug ilie Estate Paper. 

rurtljei to fljiiji the Qualdc Azam In a statement 
lalw Kjud rtitegorlfally that no representative 
of the Muf.lim League would partmpate in the 
Cun'tlfiu’iit A'^f'ciiihly aod, that the Bombay. 
K'holiitlon of the Lrague Council, passed, 

ou July 20, !«I6, atood in ita entirety. The 
slateiuent read: “ f deeply regret that the 
VIc'U’oj/ and Hi-. Ufajh'sty’s Government have 
flcfided summon the Constituent Assembly on 
.Becuiiber ‘.I. In uiy opinion, it ia one more , 
bliuider of a very gmve and serious character, 
ft is cpiite obvious that the Vkoroy is blind to 
the present sewms situation and the. realities 
faelug iiim and is eiitircdy playing Into the 
h.andh of the Coiigress and is appeasing them in 
eompiob* disregard of the Muslim League ami 
other organisatioiiB and elements in the national 
life of the country.” 

He followed this up by saying a few daya later 
that it would be sheer recklessness and folly to 
go on with the Constituent Assembly speeialJy 
in the ” terribly explosive ** atmosphere that had 
}>ecn created by the wholesale massacres in the 
different parts of the country. He regretted 
that Congress leaders at the Meerut Congress 
Session liad done their best to add more fuel to 
the ffre. 

While in London, in December 1046, to get 
the British Covcrninenfe'.s darifleation on the 
grouping issue, the Quaide Azam in a broad- 
oast to the United States, said : ” The sooner 
Britain declared its iuteatiou of giving effect to 
Pakistan, the better w'ould be the chance of 
avoiding n terrible disaster.” 

Eefexring to tlie Punjab arrests and the ban 
on the Muslim JNatioiiu! Guards in the province 
at the end of January 19-17, he said : The 
repercus.siona of this one more wide and inimical 
action against the Muslim League on the part 
of the Punjab Government tviil be terrific ail over 
Muslim India, and 1 appeal to the Viceroy im- 
raediatcly to intervene and save the situation 
which otherwise may take a very serious turn for 
which the entire responsibility w'ouM vest with 
the Viceroy and His Majesty's Government/* 

•DISSOLVE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY* 

On January 29, tlie All-India Muslim League 
Working Committee met at the old Government 
House at Karachi under the Chairmanship of the 
<|u»lde Azam, President, to consider and decide 
whether a^dehnite t'hange In the Indian jpolltlcal 

the togue Council! as a^^wult of tho^Brifish 
Government’s Statement of December 6 on 
grouping and the subseqiient Congress decision, 
to warrant the convening of the Council to revoke 
Its original decision to enter th® Constituent 
' AM»ni«y* In a lengthy resolution the Working 

Coisnaittee not only refused to summon Its 

aell wMch on July 29, 1946, withdrew the 

*> aeceptanca of the Cabinet Mission’s 

,„.4al»..calk!d anon ..Ws. Majesty’s ..Oovern- 

1 to Itel m plan had faded In view 


<if tht? ri'jiTlIoit Li.v t|j- CH!i'/r*'£., 'if flic BritiiJi 
GovemmentV 'Kbitcirieut of lo'ctmbfr 6. The 
fcdobition, w*lfli clohcly followed tlif ^lews 
exprcs'aed by ihe Gnaidn Azam on IjIh rpliira 
from London, rritlelted fhr A. 1. C. wolcliwi 
as nothinsr more tii-tn ” a rlWjunri-t trick atwl 
Jiigizkry of words by wliicli the Cori{ire?<»4 had, 
again atfempted to deceive the BrltiHlt Cnwiii 
riient, Mie Muslim J cagiie ami tfie |iu!>llc opbiIcKi 
in grncml TIjc r«"stufufb)n further j^snerted 
that Congress having thim rejeetod ” flw final 
appeal of His MajfHty’B (fovenimcnt ’ f<y Its^ 
action m the CoTirfltncnt AsHcmblv cnii^ntini!; 
it Into a body of its own conrcptlon, had cl**"*' 
troyed ail llmdamcntuls of the StatPtncnfe of 
May 16, anri every poswifulity of a eomprornku. 
The rcHohitiou on repuWit' passed !^y the Cou- 
.stitu(3iifc Assembly was lllcyal and ?fUra rim 
it went beyond the limited, powers and terms oi 
the plan. By the appointment of a numlsT of 
committees the? methCKl of jjmecdure offmminjjj 
the new constitution hati l>ecn destroyed. Th*' 
League, therefore, expresswl tlie opinion that 
the Constituent Assembly should be forthwitii 
dissolved. 

A few days Mer the Working Conunlttf'c 
urged on the itovernors in Bombiiy, Bladms, 
Central ProvlnccH, Bihar, the I'ldied FrovhwcH 
and Assam to iwc tinir Hpwlal |ww«*r« for Hfiff* ■: 
guarding MuBlim minority interwtB after ' 
declaring that the CoiigrcBs lainifitrica in those .: 
provinces had failed 'to protect the Mtialim,,': 
popiiktbm. **Tho great Bilmr mjw slaughk" 
er, said another resolution, expressed the . 
utter failure of the Congrws Government to ■ 
give proteefion to Muslints”, and the Comiiiittccs 
demanded the. iminallate .. appointment of im- 
partial Judieial tribu.na.is of the hi.«.he8t order ic» 
mvchtigate the matter. The Externa! Affairs 
Department of 'the Govamiaent of India w.ii'» 
i censured by the Committee for imposing, a .flac 
* on Frontier trlbes.meii o.f .Ks, 75,000 In cash., 
Expressi.iig grave concern over develop- 

ments the Committee, in aiwtlier resolutios 
charged the Oovornment of that province with 
resorting to ” Fascist methods ” of “gagging 
public opinion and prosecuting poMUfiil 
o|)poueiits.” . 

Tho Quaide Azam addressing a gro?!p of Biliar 
M.usllm» Itt their, refugee camp, repeated emphat- 
ically m old demand by saying that the 
League would .not “yield an Inch” in their deniawl 

for Pakistan, 

AC0ATION IN KM, ¥, P, 

After the resignation of the Punjab Ministry 
early in, March, Qualdc, Azam appealed for com- 
ploto unity among Muslims. " if wo wtabiish 
complete unity, co-operation und harmony 
among ourselves” he <lec!a.red, “it will not bi 
difficult to settle with otlm communitli s « 
parties and the Britisli Government.” He said 
that he hoped that the Punjab example would 
soon bo followed by Dr, Khan Sahib. 

At the end of the same month, calling for a 
truce on tho basis of Pakistan, the Quside 
declared, “It Is better to divide India , «tt|i 
Nourish than to, fi,ght for .a .united .India, ,and„„dlW[, 
troy' every tiling/* He, reiterated, .th 0 „,neei,;„„.:,-,;| 
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ftii f*s<iiaTit;e of iwpiilfttloii wliieti Kluomld be 
uifflfil yiit tmly 1*5' the CjioveriimeBts? eoueemed 
siA!ne! 5 % HioiiisstaB and PaKisf4E. 

In April the QiitWe Aiam saw the Vieeroj’ In 
t'cji'inettloii with tiio |»iltlcal talks Initiated by 
latter. . The c.o.nver8,atJoM, beyond being 
“ ff if wily ami Informal had no resnlta. 

11ie saiae month P«n<Ut jAwnliarlal Kehra, 
liiiitigiirAflttg the Cnited Provinces Foliticni Con- 
fitciiee at Mftow, imlleatiiig the pressure wWeh 
India leit on tiie Insistent MuKliin demand, 
fleeliired that those who deinamled Pakistan could 
nave It, hfit on eonditlon timt they did not coerce 
otiier unwilling parts of India to Join Pakistan. 
I Senowiiclng this demand for a partition of Bengal 
itiid the Fimjab as “a sinister nio%fe actuated 
try spite and bltterncMs,” the Quaide A«am in a 
statement kter said : ‘M do iiope that neitlier tlie 
Viceroy nor His Majcaiiyk Oownimenfc will 
fiili into this trap and comuiit a grave error.” 
He ri‘It».'rated his <iemand for the creation of a 
JIasliw national state consisting of six provinces. 

The problem of the Jforth-West Frontier 
Province w'as one of tiie most important- aspects 
of the demand for Pakiatan. When he declared 
, that he was unable to disagree with tiie decision 
of the Frontier League leaders taken on May .1 
not. to call off the niovcjjient against the Khan 
Sfthib Ministry,, tlje Quaido Aisimi, in a lengtliy 
atalement issued a few days later, made a fervent 
' ftfspai to all Muslims particulariy leaders to do 
fiverytWng in their power to remain peaceful. 
The League movement in the STontler, he said, 
wa$ ftterted because the people, and especially 
the Muslim Leugum and the r.eague organisa- 
tion in ‘the province had been sought to bo 
r.nislied i>y the Khan Sahib Ministry by “fair 
means or foul’* ever since the Ministry was formed 
at the end of June. The resolution of the Front- 
ier Congress demanding a free Fatto State of 
Pftktoons WAS condemned by the li^ualde Assam 
ftg a direct breach of the acceptance by the 
Congress -of His Ma|«ty*l Oovemmeat’s plan 
of mm I. H« said : ”1 want the MnWima of 
the Fmtter to ttndes-stiAttd tl»t they are Muslims 
ftrst and Fathaas afterwards and that the pro- 
vliiw ivili with a dlsaafroiii! fate ifltacMCs 
not join Hie Fakintan Constituent Assembly. A 
unmfj* later la? appealed “to all the different 
.HHtuerilH In the Frontier Frov.i,nce and tlie tribal 
areas to forget past- di;spwtes and dlBereaces and 
Join iH fidh ivdii the Covernraent of FakMaa 
in setting up a truly democrat. ie Islamic State. 
1|« fiMHured the trlhtsmcn timfc Ikkistaii would 
like t«) < oiitiiine agreements and uilowanf es until 
n».w agreements wnt negotiated. This state- 
ment Wiis issued after tiiu referendum in the 
KortInWMt Frontier IVovInee had shown that 
i,ia>bso.lutn majority of the Fatiuins wm desirous 
of loiniHg Fakistiia, 

FOTOTE POLICY 

In ft series ofanswwg given by the toakte Azam 

to Eeuter’s correspondent In New Delhi In res- 
wasc to qiieatlons put by Wm relating fo Hindu- 
stan and Fftklstan, the Muslim leader outlla^ 
llw nature and content of tlie Faklstan demand 

Tlia rektlonshjp between Pskistan «nd Hindu- 

iten would be friendly and reciprocal for the 
mutual interests of botln 


All the armed forces must foe divided corapletelj^ 
and an alliance pact or treaty between Pakistan 
and Hindustan in the mutual interests of both 
and against any aggressive outsider was 
envisaged. 

As to a federation of Pakistan States, even if 
there was to be partition of Bengal and Punjab, 
such a move would have disastrous results, tiie 
caste Hindus being the greatest suiferers under 
such a scheme. 

As regards the [Muslim attitude towards tiie 
Indian States, the policy was and 4Vould be not 
to interfere with them with regard to their 
internal affairs. 

While Muslims expected as rapid a progress in 
the various States tow'ards the establishment of 
full responsible Government, It W'as primarily 
the concerxi of the ruler and his people. 

The theory of Pan-Islamism w'as discredited 
but the Muslims would certainly establish friendly 
relations and oo-operato for the mutual good and 
world peace and would always stretch out their 
hand of friendship to the Near and Middle East 
and the Far East. 

The minorities in Pakistan would be citizens 
of Pakistan and enjoy all rights, privileges and 
obligations of citizenship witliout any distinction 
of caste, creed or sect and i-vouid be treated 
justly and fairljr. 

On June 9, 1047 the Muslim League accepted 
the British Government’s scheme of June 3 “ as 
a compromise.” The League leader commended 
the resolution placed before the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League accepting the scheme. 

Answering the doubts and misgivings of 
Muslims from Hindu majority areas, the Quaide 
Azam was reported to have assured them that 
they need have no fears on the score of protection 
of their interests. 

The Quaide Azam issued a statement on the 
Muslim Itemne attitude towards the States at 
the end of July. The League, lie declared, had 
no intention of coercing any State into adopting 
any particular course of action. The League re* 
tjognized the right of each State to chose its 
destiny. ' . 

CHANGE OF OUTLOOK 

On August 15, 1047, on the declaration of 
Indian Independence, Mr, Jlnnah became the 
Governor-Oenerai of Pakistan with the title of 
Quiade Azam. 

Couseguent on the partition of the country, 
the future of the Muslim League and the future 
of Mu-slims la India bevan to exercise the minds 
of the Muslim community. In November a 
final decision was taken. 

Addressing the conference of [Muslim leaders 
of the Indian Union that he bad convened at 
'Calcutta, to. H. S. Suhrawardy, ex-Premier of 
Bengal, said : “This shall be tiie main spring of 
our ]^liey : * we shall serve our country ’ (meaning 
India). He added : “ Clearly miequivocaily, and 
without fear, with our hand on our hearts, we 
can declare that we are loyal citizens of the State 
and shall remain so expecting that the State will 
guarantee us our rights and will not take 
advantage of our loyalty to destroy our culture, 
and will not consider that any attempt that we 
may make to look after our interests is an act 
of diskjyalty. We, therefore, will never be 
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niiti-iKf It lu's! !iiid wliidtver wt‘ do* wbul«*v( 5 r 
u’VisnjMj/tiJ n W)- 131^5' Juii3, W(3 ishall our 

COOiltTV., 

“ Wtj anr support to tin"* OovernroPiit 

<t| I'aiKii? JawaharlaS Ntdim, nut merely II jn 
bill true jiod loyal supi'ort, not merely 
lie 'Vi the Su'uU of the State, hut beeaiise Ib 
him we hn\e foiiud a true mau of outstanding 
ioiil mighty .stature, whose great moral riualiUes 
euhi|n'l ailin' nil iuii and loyalty, 

“ To Slihafma Gamllii, we ofi'er our homage 
aril! our tuinih'. fte has proved himself to be one 
sldninfi liglrt in n darkening world, ami may his 
edbr’s in tiie efuise of peu«e and unity jueree tlie- 
glomu of (Mjr iujarts and establish the glorious 
ri'iuo of mUiiiai frienddiip, goodwill, toieratlon 
an.i eo-opMnttlon.” 

31 r. Suiiruwardy emphasised that the ^lusUins 
of India must, strive fur peace and unity, peace 
within the Statf, cu-openitiun between the two 
Jloiuinioas of India and Pakistan, and unity 
nnioiight. the eommunities of eaeli Dominion 
ba-i**d on the reali.Hidirm that they were all 
j'itizens of tho State in whicii they lived and to 
witicli they owed unstinted allegiance. 

lleferring to tlie tw^o-nation theory, Mr. 
Suhrawardy said that with the division of India 
they had made a clean sweep of it, 

The conference udoj>te4 a resolution, urging 
both the Governments of ludla and Pakistan 
to make au early ami ulhrmative declaration 
tliat they nmouiiced war for all t-imc’^'’nnd 
w'cre resolved to settle their differences by all 
peaceful methods. One of the 18 resolutions 
passed at the' eonference, which was attended i>y 
20U leaders, exi/ressed tfie vhw that the solid- 
aiity of Muslims .should nob be impain;d so that 
Muslims us a vhole Miiht be enabled t«> ('.stabUsh 
neighbourly «ud frioudiy rciutioas with the non- 
Muslim <'u-e;fii:ens and co-uperate \ntij them 
for the welf.ire and prosperity of the Htate to 
which they bdouged a.s well as to sufegiiaril 
timir right s and libertio.s ndeunately. '! he 
confert nee cahed upon the flovernments of India 
arid i'ukistnn to adopt u eomiuou policy regarding 
the States, 

NON-LEAGUE MUSLIMS 
A (vmfiWimc*! ed' West Bengal JlusHms held 
sinmitaiu'ously at Calcutta issued a call to the 
Mudims oi' India to Join the Indian iSTatiojial 
C'ongrcsh to make that organisation strong, 
lo keep reneliouury force.s down and ensure real 
eci'viee to tnc ma.sses, iriie conference called uimi 
all ludlun to joHow the leid given 

by th<s confereace called by Manlana 
Abtil Kalum AiSiid to meet in Delhi. 
It characterised a.s disrujdive the move of Mr. 
H. 8, Suhrawardy in calling a conference in view 
of ItiH past political activities. The conference 
also expressed the opinion that the Muslim 
League demand for Pakistan based **aw the false 
and iuntuHtlo two-nalioii theory” liad resulted 
In the division of the countrv’ and was solely res- 
wnalbie for “thu mipa»ll«led calamities and. 
immeasurabio suiferings ” that had befaHen 
tlsb country and its i»©opk\ It urged aU Indian 
Muslims W ttwroughiy liissociate theniselves from 
, the Irfiivgue forthwith, abjure the two*natlou 
Mifory,' wMch, It sAid» was fraught with even 
’ « ,,girf#feer potential d*Mm »wi uneciuivoc^y affirm 
alleglanee to India. 


By anotlicr rcf^idulion fli!* coiih nplornwl 
the policy emmclalcd hy Putuitf lawahArJai 
JSciiru of leaving the cliulcc In the miidbT of 
acmsioB to the peopk of the luiipui 
The €i.mfereuii‘ cmigtsfuisdui fie buMf., .u. 
of ludla OB taking prompf um e i » 

Kashmir, it uJho dcploiui th 
Pakktim and tin* atiUMitud* u i^’i ' 
authorlth'S In tiiat Mtafc, 

The i'o!ilV'ronrc c^jirc,Hsi'd if. couli ] i -• hi Sli - 
activities of tin huuiiitoiid I hh*if 
said that it wa.^^ tie' mil} i* cd' 

guide .WuHlims In all Ihlaimc Ki.dh i. . 

Br. B. Ahmvd in Ida priditcl fi 
ap|ieale<l to IiuiLm Madici in tlhcasd f}n fvo- 
mtioB tlmny and pun hmn!-; ;ihh pfo.rrf 'M u 
forces to build a tridy deniurratit I'.f.hi . 

MAULAMA A'^^-AD'S LEAD 
A third convention of the Indian Mubin,- 
wlilch met at New Delhi at the Himn* time and 
at the inviMIfm of MauJauA Abul Kalam AwnI, 
Edncatian Minister, pa3?»«(I a resolation ttdviwing 
Muslims in tlie IniUan LaJoii ” to wind up flu' 
Muslim iMigiie and all other romunmal mid 

f dltical orgftiilsatious and Join t!ic ludin, 
atlomd C.'tmgrews which utainh ior 
democracy and progfchii.'’ 

Addrt.s«ing the coiivriilioK, Maul.inu ,‘\zm| 
said that for the ]>aHt ton j md*. tic* ^iudlin 
League had been Hpruidiitg “ poh.oii ’ jinunig Hh 
M uHllru.s Hiid liwlint! tii# m on a long «!ui danger- 
ntiH path. The trcinendauH task lielhre thctsc 
, wlio had comH to attend the convention wjh tt« 
remove the evil effects of that pr<.>|»Kfltwi«. 

Slanlana Azad said lie did hot lavour the 
idea of forming a new 3fu4im otganlhulltju to 
lead the IwlUh aiufdlmH towards*’ nut 
it was agreed that the .Mii’dims of Imlia Hhoidd 
iom tlie indiati iNnlional Longrew and that letf 
no room for any ne a ciumjuinuf or polhr.d luirty. 
ludla 400(1 on the cron, mads declared the 


3 Iaulana. ‘j‘he pco]'»I 
C.^r all uhdh*r iico w 're piun? Uc wav of 
•!omiminaiiam or n.dioii.dfm aud uJ-u wlwWB'r 
tlir'y wanted dcmin'racy O’’ FJh vnv TIj< |mo|>!i? 

I muHt make f.lidr irrevocaLilc citolre, ’fhey must, 
coiwe to think i,u ternt'i of their uwii wmiiauaity 
and work for the good of the cut ire. pcopii: a 
whole. 

Referring to the large gathering of liidian , 
Muslims which mm to be h<‘ki at i.ucknow the , 
following month, Maidaua Azad euiidiasiscd the 
need ofiuvlting Muslims of all shades of thought, 
including the Muslim Leagucr.-> to mte.nd luat 
confereucc. 

TWO LEAGUES 

The Working Lowmlitfas of the All-Iudhi 
Muslim League which met af Karadii In inleh 
Decfinber at the resideui'C of the. Bovernor- 
Oenml of FakJstun, Quaido .Aziim ppcHldhiK, it 
took a momentuu.s dedsmii “to .split tine orgam* | 
sation liihj' two'-unt* fur Use Irnimn riiioss and d 
the yt'her for Fakistaii. The dedsion waii de- | 
signed to enable ilie Imliaa AIuBllma to reorganise i 
Muslims under a mnv leadcrsliip and shape their ^ 
destiny Indepsuidmitly in the liidiaii Union. 

The Committee also approved of two other '' 
tosoiutioas, one coiui.^mning the partition of Si 
Falestine and tin*, otlier sympathising with th® '* 
Iduslims III tlidr sufferings owing to the <2oaiv|. 
muiml disturbaneea in the other Dominion. Ii ,{ 
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Ti,, M(j' 4 jfa L»*ni’iu‘ C'onndl wWeh 

^,Kjn j. ,.<?(!". *'^i, liUi’iilir' Ay.uiii Jjorwh presiding, 
< M iKi niAurie ileehimi cm 1 h« foft of’ the yU- 
ifxUtirid oJVaiu^.itluii. Beinittding the 
111 did! ^nssjhisH even, a smf.dl minority, 
* onIJ efective and 

lif-vurfiid li'inl I Aifun .llimahi In tlie course 
u| } is ul fr< s. to tin' f Yitiiieil, \^m stHtcd to Isavc 
ijjfc’t'i Vi re ifyiidHc thtUiwHves niidir 

I'uhvV d rill, I wan believed to have 
ndvi-'d #li''fa rjid to fed drmorailBcd. IJc asked 
Ih'iu ru iMYk fin tbe in whieh they lived 
but h\ til!' snuie iiiiif' to •lafej^aanl thdr interests 
ly tmit} luvl «|hdpllne. 

AHit r. 'dMviiikf the disturbunccH in both the 
Ibiiun.bms, the iluiilde v,m reported to 

liaie pr* Miied the hof!** tiut ndnorltlea in both 
di* {JuUiuduns v.i.uid b^' tOHiired of adeciuate 
protediuu »«d Ihnl ih tlie Pukhtan (-iovernor- 
ddnTisI lie Hmdfl do hd dnt.v. 

'{li^ f'tidif'ii r,ndllv pfi «i'd the three otllc'ial 
r* a.i!, ti'f {■S'j.-ufi ?fj tf}t‘ provbiciii of a 
!,» fur fjidLut tlnsiifiiM, condemna- 
tion oi di-fujtjusfs'w in the Indian sub-con- 
tlnent. and the rejeetic.n of fhn Cnited Jiatioiis 
«lt'rJnicj lo iiuifitfoii Ittledine. 

Tilt* ilri't.iud uif’.ltt 1't‘i-si did, ion, alter paying a 
gloairiKtrihute f*i the icadei'hiiip of 

i|il;Hde Ai'um dlmuili in (sl.iLdisjhi!!/ the fifth 
1 au(t ht M isiim State in the world , 

failed n].h u lUiH’ljm and other loyal citizens of 
FAlil'divi lo imike thr greateMf contribution to 
hi illd the ii !W born State as ao ideal diunocHttic 
Stide }» m d on Facial iustlee. 

¥i0l«ne® Deploreclv—'l he reHoInfloii said ,* 
ihaf tlie Miwlims of India and Pakistan 
i'rtn no longer have one. wnl the same political 
orgmiiHulioii, the Conficil, therefore, resolves 
that: in pliice of the All-lnclia Muslim .League 
tlH-rr- will ho Hcpamto Muslim League orgatil- 
ijatUmw for India and Pakistan *, that ail mem- 
bt'i's of the Muslim League who have 
ui'dsiijirily hceomc reuldfuts of the Indian Lnioii 
ur Heiiled therein and all Muslim memhers 
, »d' the Indian I’uioa Constituent Assemhly 
lenviK' Piirty do hereby eoimtltnte the Council 
of {fe fDilnn 5 !'fislim Lenmie ; that a convenor 
h'*;’ ' " !>■ apiomhel ff 4 ' ihe fndlan and FaM* 
"hot I.. 'ytji cull tn.iruilcm la convene, at a 
’.'T' oiet-tjugs of the two respective 

c'hiJiCC .1- lieiini'd uftmt'- fur tic imrpfjsc of 
1' i-rpic « 4 !tf . 4 c,i?ej 1, ift/mlng tfic constitution 
and iriff tfiij. ' ofii'-r hiisinoss as Imik 

efheu by unjie at' Ifii, din-hion ; thut ail pri- 
f! rut luiH'r^ til f,he All-India Mu.diiu J,eag«c 
re-iHinif’ iji If/ti.i'-fnu hhauid ijwtj faeto be- 
rojiie member- of ihe ludjaa paion Muslim 
leptunie : thitf cncii Cuum-ii appoint members 
td a loihf tvl hi)*'' cnijirtjifitcc far the piirpose 
o! 'hlhiv hinv the a,,«d.s ami lhibi!,t.ies of 
Lcugi^^* ariMo tlmippdtably 

YU' a fliffciTiice of' oriuion in 
mi hm* cimmuffee, the dispute will be fmallv 
derided by tpmitl ■ A*im Jlnmih : that in ease 
ot di;|»!iieH rrgardlirj mcinbershlp of a CYnmcil 
a writ fen »l«‘c!andl!>ii by the eiistlng member 
of IIk; r. fim-ii to the eifert that he is ordinarily 
M rwldcuf of or has sidfled in Pakistan or the 
imika Lixiun shall be wnelusive; timt, till 
fifli liim* as the respective Coiuiclls meet, 


the existing Central Parliamentary Board 
slmll continue to function in accordance with 
1 ts constitution a nd rules , ' ’ 

The resolution of the coEimunal situation 
in India, after reviewing political events since 
the last meeting of the Council on dune lb 
“ places on record its deep sense of sorrow and 
its feelings of horror at the widespread acts of 
organised violence and barbarity which liad 
taken place resulting In the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of innocent lives, tiie colossal destruc- 
tion of propertj'' and ina.ss migration of people. 
Tiie Coimcil also views with grave concern the 
rising tide of communal antagonism against 
the AIuBlim minority in the Indian Union and 
despite the Congress assurance regarding 
minorities Muslim life and property continue to 
be insccitre and Muslims are being subjected 
to various disabilities because they happen to 
be Muslims/* 

The resolution on Palestine, after narrating 
the circumstances in which the U, N, Assembly 
voted for partition, says : “ The Council feels 
that a decision adopted in such vitiated 
circumstances cannot be regarded as binding 
on the Arabs of Palestine or the Arab and 
Muslim world and, therefore, fully supports 
the decision of the Arab League not to accept it.’* 

Neiv Convenor, — Contrary to expectations, the 
main resolution on dividing the Muslim League 
into two parts had a sinootli passage. The 
Pakistan Preinior Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, General 
Secretary, in the course of his reply took the 
wind out of the sails of the opposition members 
who were stated to have been in a majority 
at the outset. 

The Council appointed the Madras Provincial 
Muslim League President, Mr. Mohomed Ismail 
as convenor of the Indian Union Muslim League 
Council and Mr, Idaqat Ali Khan for Pakistan. 
The Indian Muslim League convention was to 
bo held at Madras in about a month’s time. 

All those who participated in the debate were 
the ’’big guns” of Pakiataa like Sardar Abdur 
Rab Kishtar, ami Mian Iftikharndciin. Mr. 
H. S. Suhrawardy was the only promimiut 
Indian Muslim leader wiio spoke in favour of 
keeping the League as It was till such time as 
a complete settlement was reached between 
India and Pakistan on the question of minor- 
ities. He was reiiorted to have suggested 
the apixiintment of ‘’observer” from each 
Dominion to look after the interests of the 
minorities*'- 

In^the course of his concluding remarks, 
the QiiaUle Azam thanked tlic membm wh<^ 
had come from far and near to tak«‘ part in 
tiiat last session of the AlMndia Council. In 
a jairting message to ludiaii Muslims, Quaido 
nAzaru Jinnah pointed out that the probletn.s 
facing Indian Muslims wore didbrent from tliose 
confronting Pakistan Muslims. They alone 
were competent to take a decision on their 
policy and programme, but in doing so, how- 
ever, they inust make a realistic approach to 
tlieir problem. He added that although the. 
Council Ijad put before them a line of action 
it WAS for them to meet and decide their future 
at tlie earliest date. Thereafter, the resolu- 
tions were put to vote and passed with onJv 
tliroe or fbur dissidents. ^ 
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ahli-i.aflonnl inul v.haJHVt'f wo do. wlnatevpr 
i>rL‘'iinis‘di<'U \u- may JoiUj wo shuil s(Tve our 

coimt'r'V. 

“ \Vi* <>iir wupporl to lim rsovmiinfnt 

uf ^‘,'lr^^hr Jawaharlai Xehru, not merely Up 
'iipu'n;, h'.it irae ami loyal mipyort, not merely 
ht istiic In-ad but beoaii.se in 

iiim we have found a true inau of outaUrnding 
Jiuii fiiliiJity stature, ^hoae great moral qualities 
eoiiipf‘1 .‘hlmlratlan and loyally. 

•'To .Uahafiua ilaudhi we offer our homage 
uiiil lun t. iitiu ile has proved himt'elf to he one 
'^^l^nulg Ituhf ill a darla-iung M'orld, and may his 
< iidrt'i in t!io cauHi, of peioitn and unity pierce the 
Ldoinn of cun* iiwirts and establish tiie glorious 
rid'ju of unit ini Iriendship, goodwill, tokTalion 
aiicl ci:)'-o|:»2rati.cm.'’ 

Jlr. Suhr.ovarriy caapliasi.sed tliat the Muslims 
of ludiii um.-'r strive for peace and unity, pcuc<‘ 
within the State, co-operation betw’cen the two 
dominions of India and Paldston, and unity 
amongst the eomiminities of each Dominion 
based on riie reali.sation that they were all 
citizciiB of the State in wiiicli they lived and to 
which they owed unstinted ailegiance. 

Keferring to the two-natkm tlioory, Mr. 
Ruhrawardy .said that with the division of India 
they Juid made a cicuu sweep of It. 

The conference adopted a resolution urging 
both the GoverumentH of India and Pakistan 
to make an early ami ailirmative deeiuratlou 
that they renounced war for all tlinc***-nnd 
were re.solvcd to settle their differences by all 
pf*acefiil inethod-i, Oiu* of the 18 resolutions 
passed at. tlie eontcreuce, whicli was attended by 
20f) leaders, expressed the view that the solid- 
arity of Muslims should not be imjiaired tliat 
Muslims as a whole might bo eiuibled to estaidi^h 
neighbourly and fri<*ndiy relations with tin* non- 
IMusUm eo-ritizeus and eo-operato 'with them 
for the welfare imd prosperity of the .State to 
%vhieh tliey Leiouged as well as to safeguard 
tlieir riglils and libertif-s adequately. 'Ihe 
fonference eah<'d up(ea tJie GoveriniiU'iits of India 
nnd Pukistuu to adopt a couimon policy regarding 
the .States, 


NON-LEAGUE MUSLIMS 
A eonfereuee of West .Bengal Muslims h(dd 
sinuiltaneously at Culeutfa issued a call to the 
Mu-diius oi’ India to join the Indian National 
Congress to make that organisation strong, 
to ker-p reaetionary forces down and ensure real 
s<'r\ ice to the masses, idle conference culled upon 
nil Indian Alosiuns to JiOHow the io-ul given 
by the cunfere.ice called by Maulana 
Abul ICalani Azad to meet in Delhi, 
it charueterlsed as disruptive the move of Mr. 
H. 8. Wuhrawardy in cHlling a conference in view 
of Ids past laditUs’tl activities. The conference 
also expressisl tiie opinion that the Muslim 
JjCtgue dwnan'd for Pakistan based “on the false 
End 'fantastic two-nation theory'* had resulted 
In the division of the country ami was solely res- 
ponsiMe for “ the unpamMed calamities and 
Immeasumble sufferings" that 'imd befallen 
the cOttutry and its people. It urged aB Indian 
Muslims to thoroughly dissociate themseives from 
the JGeagttO forthwith, &b|ur® the twonatloii 
tlifory, which, it »al4» was fraught with even 
dangers and unequivocally affirm 
trufeiambfalDjliil alle^ancc to India. 


By nuotlpT rwohdioit tfic foni’crcnr*? endorsed 
tiw policy cmmclatod bv Fainiir Jnwnltirliil ' 
Nehru ol leaving the In llu* matter of 

accession to the pcopp r 4 * tic iadlau 
The CuiilVreiiiei* congrafulalHi tfr r.,ii ,( :i 
of India on taking prompt step- ,n jvil 
iCa*»hniir. it also depbroi ij. im , 

Pakistan and the statonwjd *1 icnjo,* ii 
authorilics in that Slate. 

The rouiVreiit't' ojipreshcd Sf-^ c,ont;dnM't Pi liv 
adivitics of the .bauiaMil-rpTHa.idhi J ,'rel 
said tluit it was lie* <ni!> <uiu|.U'‘i,l untly i<» 
guide .Muslirns In all islanijc tuattci.-. 

I>r, H. Alirncd, in hi.** pn sidi nil d , pfei li, 
appealed to Indian Mii'dun.'i lo di-card the Iwih 
iiatioii tiicory and Join liand.-. with |iH*ijrc‘vi'*»‘ 
forces to build a truly deniocratic Sfjite. 

MAUIANA AZAD'S LEAD 
A third convention of the. Indian .Mu-hn ■ 
which met at New* Delhi at the same time and 
at the iuvitfition of Mftularm Abul Kalain A/ad. 
Education Minister, passed a resolution advising 
Muslims in the Indian Dnlun “to wind up thc 
Musilm Deague and all other coniinunnl .'tnd 
fMditical organisations and join Ihc In ho, 
Nationiii Cbngrw}-] which Htaiuh lor aidly. 
demoeracy and progrchs/* 

Addre, swing tin* «.‘onvenf,lou, >ho{|«iii!i. Aznd - 
said that for the pawt ten yimv I he Muslim 
League had been .spreading “ polHon “ mnoiiK the 
MuHliniH and leading tliera on a bnig and daiige?'- 
path. Tho tremendous task before' tleme 
who had coino io attend the convention w'tiH to 
remove tlic evil effects of that xjropaganda. 

.Mimlana Assad said he did not fevour flic 
idea of forming a in.nv Afuslim orgtinlsiitloii to 
lead the. Indian MmtimB tow’urds nationalihin. 

It was agreed that the Muslims of India, should 
join the Indian National i’ongrcsH and that left 
no room for any neiv communal orpolltcnl party, , 
India sb>od cm ?h(‘ c.TO^-i rojipo rieelair'd the ; 
.Uauhina. The pc aplu of India nui-t di.'-dde ♦iitee 
f»r all whether they W'‘re iiohiy ihu \i;iy of 
comuiiuuUiHru or mdlorialDm and aico whether 
they wanted dc'iiioerac.v oi Fas i-mi. The people 
must make thiir irrcjvocnhle choice. They muflt ' 
cea.se to Ihiiik in terms of t.heir owji cuiununilfy 
and work for tlie good of the* entire peojdc- an a 
whole. 

Eeferring to the largo gatln'ring of Iinllun 
Muslims w’hiclr was to be held at Lucknow the 
following month, Maulana Az.‘td emjiha.-ci.sed ij.j* i 
need ofliiviting Aluslims of ail shades of thoimdu. 
including the Alusliin Ja-aguers to aittuid that 
conference, 

TWO LEAGUES : 

The Working Committee of f.he A 11- India 
Muslim Leagnie whicii met at ICarachi In mid- li 
DccemlK'r at the residen<-c of the Governcir* 
Gerierul of PakiHtun, Qiiai<Ie xl/iuu presiding, 
took a momentous decision “to spiit the, organi- 
sation into twm— one for the imiiaii Union and 
the other fur Pakistan. The decision was de- 
signed to enable the imllan Muslims to reorganise | 
MnsIhiH under a new leadership and shape their I 
de.st!jiy Independently in the ludian Union. 

The CommIttM also approved of two other I 
reaohitioQS, one couiiemning the partition of , 1 
Palestine and the other sympatlilsliig with the I 

Muslims la their sufferings owing td' the cotti’ f 

munal disturbances in the other Dominion. 
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'rii** MiHilni whi<ii 

f Az<ii!i Jiiitiah jjrejiidiiig, 

lijiA; {L< ikv'isi<m o?i the lUte of the 50- 

V. pnikienl or^auh ition. Ifeuiinding the 
lu\llw th.if even, a sniaO mmodty, 

}trf,iiii'{!v Wiild heeoifte eflectlve and 

{}mll A/usm .liimah, In tlie course 
fijlin.. Ciomicil, wa^ stated, to lm&- 
Ifi'Uii to reor^aiihe theuiseiveg under 

e‘tm' 1’1 Iw* Icr-hh* and was believed to have 

‘fi difaii no!- ro feel cli‘iiif>r«il»ed, lie ashed 
tliHu fa wurK far tise rttalc In whieh they lived 
bill at fla? HiniiC tlnia to safeguard their laterests 
by lihhy and disehiliue. 

Affcr r<.,vh'tvl!ig ttso diidiirbaiices lu both the 
tin* thiakle Amm was re|>orte(i to 
ia'U' the hopf* tJiat miiinrities in both 

rat' biaihidoUH wotdd be aiiHored of aderpiate 
5'.r<'>tt'ctir.ii and that as the Pakistnu fiovernor- 
licneml he would do his dut>‘. 

Ti!(‘ f'onn'il llnall.v jwv-srd the three fdhdal 
iji rrjjifd to the provision of a 
h»r luUian Aliwhhijs, eomleiima- 
ifou *t| dktui h,t}i**e't ns 11(0 Intlian 8 ub-«,»iJi- 
llivtfit isijil thi iTjeefi'ju f»f tin United Nations 
lairtithwi Palestiinn 

Tito first and inehi rt-tanlnUon, after paying a 
glowing iiifnite. t»i the ‘‘'snpeib leadership of 
iluahle A«un Jlnnali in «‘sb*.h!isliing the fifth 
largsv! '«hI liiiM' st M.idiin State in the w'orld '% 
cftlled and othsir loyal citimss ol 

Ihililid:!..! to make the greatest contribution to 
build rise iwwbonj State as swi Ideal d“«soerafcie 
Stale h i» d oji roeiej Just leso 

VwIfiMsst B©i»|ored,’“-The n?Ho!sitlou said *. 
'* Sfsw that t!<i‘ 'MusUiuh of India and Pakistan 
e,oi ms Iona;*'!' liisve one and tin' same political 
org.iHistdIun, tip* UouwO, therefore, molvcs 
rf'jid ill phH'o of the Alldisftia Blusllm League 
there will he separate Mtwlini League wgaui- 
sjitinrM for Iridhi and Ihycistaii ; that all mem- 
bers of th<j Muslim League Wlio, have 
HUdIwiflly reMWimts of the Indian Union 

ur settled therein and ah MsisHin members 
of thf» Iridhiu UuloH Uoustitmmt Assembly 
LiMtrat' Parfy do hensby eomstitiits" the Council 

Ml.' hi h,)U Mst'^lius Leagia*; that a convenor 
r.»r .('■!! b:' siitpMifd •*! lor th(s Indian and Pakl- 
M.iiJi I- ir i,m(u lii-lrsicllusj to eonvsme, at. a 
\ny dab;, iro'oriiigiJ of the two respective 
♦ oiiiiyil- j}‘i dload iifxoo for the purpase of 
»l. itiiti/ 1 4] r'c*heo !'(•!>,, fraiiihig the eonstitutlori 
jtiid }r‘isiK-u.i'*1 ij! ' .'•unit olbiT hiiHinc8s as has 
'iS!lfi» ol liib' deelsiun; find ah pri- 
mary Siji'tfibeiy of She All-ludla MuHliin League 
ho'.i. n'Siiib’iit in PokMuts ^htmld ipm faetu be- 
lumr iiiiiiibers cA tht‘ ludboi Uidon Mufilim 
heaKtf' ; Ibid each Cutmell appfdut members 
of •,} Joint, ffii hh' fosumiltee for tlic purpose 
ol dtaldfiiy Ikav tin* as^^'t^ jsrid liahil ties of 
rit* AIMiuHa MU’dliu Leugue stre to tue equitablv 
fihlied, • 

in 111 * t%^ent' of a diffVrena’i of ofinian in 
mi /me committee, the dhputc* will he finally 
dfcldeil by C|iuiid * AMin Jiniisdi : tlsat, in me 
of dlspsifctis regarding nuanbershlp of a Council 
H writr-'.n deciaratiosi by the existing racraber 
of the Uuiineil t.o the effect that he Is'ordinarlly 
It resident, of or han sisttied |»t Paliintan or the 
Indian Union shall he e.onehislve ; that, till 
8«eh time as tiu’ respective Couneils meet, 


the ejcistiijg Central Parliunientury Board 
shall continue to function in accordance wUii 
its constitution and rules.’' 

The resolution of tlm communal .situation 
in Iiidltb after reviewing political events since 
the last meeting of the Council on June d, 
“places on record its deep sense of sorrow ami 
its feelings of horror at the widesiiread act.s of 
orgauisea violence and barbarity which had 
mken place resulting in tiie loss of hundreds of 
thousands of innocent lives, the colossal destruc- 
tion of property and mass migi-ation of people. 
The Council also views with grave concern tins 
rising tide of communal antagonism against 
the Muslim minority iu the Indian Union and 
despite the Congre.ss assuraneo regarding 
minorities Muslim life and property continno to 
be insecure and Muslims are being subjected 
to various disabilities because they happen to 
he MusIlrnsJ’ 

The resolution on Palc.stlne, after narrating 
the circumstauce.s in widch the lU N. Assembly 
voted for partition, saj-s : “ The Couiicil feels 
that a decision adopf.cd in such vitiated 
circumstances cannot he regarded as binding 
on the Arabs of XbdcKtlnc or the Arab and 
Aluslhn world and, therefore, fully supports 
the decision of (lie Arab League not to accept it.” 

New Convenor. — Contrary to expect ations, the 
main resolution on dividing tiie Jluslini League, 
into two parts had a smooth passage. The 
Pakistan Premier Air, Liaqat Ali Khan, '“General 
Secretary, in the course of his reply took the 
wind out of the sails of the oj)position members 
who ■were stated to have been in a majority 
at the outset. 

The Council appointed the Aladras Provincial 
Muslim League President, Mr. Mohomed Ismail 
as convenor of the Indian Union Muslim League 
Council and Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan for Pakistan. 
The Indian Alusllm League coxivention W'as to 
be held at Ahwiras in Xibout a month’s time, 

AH those who participated in the debate were 
the “big guns” of Pakistan like Sardar Alxlur 
Kab Nishtar, and Mian Iftikhnruddiii. Air. 
H, S, Suhrawwdy was the only prominent 
Indian Muslim leader who spoke in favour of 
keeping the League as it was till such time xis 
a complete HCttlement was readied betvreeu 
India and Pakistan on the question of minor- 
ities. He was rtqmrted to have suygrated 
the apiwintment of “observt'rs” frohi" each 
Dominion to look after the Interc'sts of tint 
minorities. 

Ju ilje course of his conduding remarks, 
the Quaitle Assam thanked the members wiio 
had come from far and near to take part in 
that last session of the All-ftuiia Cotim'lL In 
a parting message to Indian AXuslims, Qualde 
«i-Azum Jinnah pointed o?it thiit the problems 
facing Indian Aluslim.H were dilfertmt from those 
confronting Pakistan Muslims, They aloac 
were competent to take a decision oa their 
policy and programme, but in doixig so, how- 
ever, they must make a realistic approach to 
their problem. Ho added that although the 
Council had put before them a line of action, 
it was for them to meet and decide their future 
at the earliest date. Thereafter, tiie resulu- 
tiona were put to vote ami passed with only 
tliree or fom di-ssidents. 
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Muslim League, the p,arty in power, 
X is the moat influential among the existing 
political parties in the dominion. The 
other parties are the Congress Party, the recently- 
formed Peoples Party under the leadership of 
Plhan Abdul Caffar ICJian, the Frontier leader, 
the All-Palciatan Socialist Party and the Com- 
.munist Party. 

The I'akistan Muslim Leaiame was formed as 
a result of the AU-Iudia Muslim League Council 
being partitioned at the League’s last meeting 
at Karachi early in December, 19t7. It was 
decided then to give freedom to Indian Muslims 
to reshape their future by reorganising them- 
selves under new leadership. Explaining the 
significance of this dedsion, Qimide-Amm 
Jinnah, President of the Council, said in an 
Interview to the ILB.O. representative in India, 
llobert Stiinson, ** Since Atigusfc 15, the Muslims 
of Pakistan and Muslims of India have been 
faced with entirely different problems, 1’hat 
is beyond (juestion. It is only right, therefore, 
that the Muslims of India should be free to form 
their own independent iwUcy."’ The Qualde- 
Azam added *'that it wwiid be impracticable, 
and indeed improper far a single Muslim organ- 
isation to operate in tlie two dominions.*’ Asked 
whether the Muslim League of Pakistan would 
eventually transform itself into a national 
organisation, open to luerabcrs of all religious 
communities, now that the political objective 
of the Muslim League had been achieved, the 
Quaide-Aaam said : The time has not yet 
c-ome for a national organisation of that kind. 
Public opinion among the Miisllriiis of Pakistan 
is not yet ready for It. We. must not be dazzled 
by deinoeratic slogans that have no foundation 
in reality. The JltiKUms have only just w'on 
their own Musiiiu homelani!, and tiiey have 
still to build a atriietiire that will suit tiuj condi- 
tions and developments that will take place. 
But the decision to form a purely Muslim J,eague 
organisation in Pakistan is not irrcvocabie. 
it may be altered as and when necessary to suit 
changing conditions, Kothing l.s static in poli- 
ties. It iili depcntls upon what progress wo make 
and further developments that may take piaec.” 

OBJECT OF LEAGUE 

The first session of the Pakistan Muslim 
League Council held it.s deliberations at Karaclii 
from February 2:i to 25, 1948, Quaide-Amm 
.finnah pnsiding. 

The Council adopted its new draft constitution 
comprising 65 clauses with modifications sug- 
gested by a committee api¥)inted during this 
session for the purpose. The most important 
aspect of the adopted constitution was that no 
minister or servant of the Government of 
Pakistan could become an office-bearer of the 
.. Pakistan Musliav, .League, .Exemption In the 
mm of the Brkistan Oovernor-Geaeral, Gutidu- 
Amm Jionah, W'ho w-rs respoxiujiblc for building 
Up the League orgsnisiatlon for a' decade, was 
suggested by the Pir of Manki Sliarlf, who moved 
the rMolutloB, but the Qualde-Amm made it 
dear tlmt he could no longer continue as the 
Prcildent of the Muslim League as he had become 
the head of the State. The Council adopted tlie 
^fficAutlOa ami appointed Chaudhri Khaliq- 
nu-aaiwin, termer leader of ■the Muslim 
Liifue In tlie Indian Union Fhrllament, m 
to carry out th« Council’s 


deolsions on implementation of the comtitulte 
indudiag holding of &esii elections. 

Aceordiiw ’ to Ih© League constitution, the ' 
Aim and objects of the Bakiiton Muslim League 
shall be: (a)^to sategaard the iategrtty aid 
sovereignty of Pakistan, 0) to iafeguard the 


other commuoifies in Pakistan, (4) to advance 
the interests of Muslims all over tim world and 
strengthen the solidarity between PaldStan 
and other Muslim states, (e) to promote llw 
cause of peace, frwHlom and Justice througlioisi 
the world, and(/) to do ali things 1 hat, are I'rrai 
time to time dftemed necessary or expc dlenl 
in furtherance of iheae aims. 

THE COMSTirUTION 

The organisation will consist of the Katioiial 
Goaventlon of the Pakistan Muslim League, 
its Wationai CouacIL Bxeenthm, Provincial 
District and €lty Muslim tagues and bmnehew 
,of the Pakistan Musilm League, if any, outolde 
Pakistan. The 'Pakistan Muslim Leagui's will 
alto nmintaln a National Pariiamentirry BofWfL: 
Provincial Parliamentary Boards, boarilH ; 
for publicity and information, economic affairs, 
Muslim world coilahoratfon, Snteriiatloiwl peace ■ 
and frcMKiom of .subjects peoples, ^ 

Ab regards membership, it was made definitely 
clear that one nuisfe be a Mualim to become 
member although the other qualifications that 
lie rmi.st be a national of Pakistan and tliat he 
must have completed. .18 years of age may bC'> 
w'idved in favour of a candidate by tim National 
Exe‘e.uti%e. U'he President of tho Pakistan 
Muslim League will be elected by the Council, 
wliiie oliicr offiee-bearera will be elected by the 
national eonvontion at Its aunual scfisiou, Ali 
oihce-bva.ers are eligible for re-election. 

Tlio Xiitioiial Couiieil of the Riklstaii Muallin 
League sfiali comlst of 75, 20, 25, 10 and 
persons nominaied respectively by the Punjab, 
Kortfi-West Frontier, Sind, Baluchistan and, 
East Bengal provincial councils ; presidents and 
secretaries of provincial Muslim Leagues ; 
offioe-bearer.H of the Pakistan Muslim League;' 
and 20 persons nominated by tin*. President. 
Members of th<^ Council xvill hold office for two 
years and are eligible for re-election. Every 
xnember of the Council shall 3 '>ay in advance aa 
annual subscription of Hs. 12 without paying 
which h© shall not be entitled to attend the 
meetings. A special meeting of the- Council 
will he convened if the Secretary receives a , 
wTitton requi.sition signed by 75 members spiting 
the purpose for which tiie meeting is required to 
be convened. 

Every year, after the election, the President 
shall nominate 15 members of the National 
Council, to form the Kational Executive of tiie 
Pakistan Muslim League. There shall be also 
iiieiuded five other members by election as 
ex-officIo members, 

The Kational Parliamentary Board, to ba; 
annually appointed by the Kational Executive, 
will select, in consultation with the Provincial: 
Parliamentary Boards, candidates for the Centra < 
Ijegislature and exercise general control 
the Muslim League Party in the Central LegisJo^j, 
tore. It will also .supervise and control thf. 


aclivffif'ft uf rruviwi.lul PitriiaiiienUry Boards 
up! Itmr aiifl acvicio flaally jiiii appeals agatofe 

'...tlid ■ itecisloBS , , . Bfovlatslai. .FafllaiuoaterF 

’%ft Am! duusu nrovifles that the comtitxitiOB 
of tile Fakistftii Mtisilm League sha!! not be 
added to,, amended, alterecl or cancelled except 
At a Hpecla! iiiirting of the Monal Coimcil 
, , fiiirl by at least,, a, two-tliirds majority of the 
membcM present, « 

I .PiirJiaineiit, Khan Abdnl 
iTfHdiw Congress leader and 
Mr. If. b. Hnhrawardy (Muslim League) who 
IH in the anomaloM posit on of beiiiK a member 

Asaembly and citizen of the 
Jniiun t mon, urged Leagm-. Iradcr.. to convert 
If into a imtionai organlHatlon,- 'fhe leader of 
1 hr UouHc, Mr. Liaqual Ali Khan ftiir Pakistan 
Cnmaer) nmhitained tliat the Muhiim League 
hiwl bigger task*’ before it Hueh as euiwolidating 
the Miishm nafion, but such persons as whared 

^.T iV'**'” <h«« Aan S 

Mr. iSulLaeaxti,^ couM ^^rganise a uartv on 
,.mni*coiarmmai hnc,s, if they so desired. ^ 

THE CONGKESS FAHTY 
itic next nw'-l; important nartv was the 
J ongress ]vhich has now been separra ted from 
ithe AiWndia body, In the beginning the leader 
or the Oi,,x»moi., In.the PakiSt'mS'taont 
, Awembiy ras Mr. kiraii Hhankar Roy of East 
Bengal, whtr attended the opening session, 
m later rwigned Ins seat and left for Mtest 
Bengal to l»ecome a Minister there in Mareli 
1948. The Deputy leader, Mr. Bhim Senhsfehar 
along with his colleagues in tine Puujxibt alo 
migrated to the East Punjab and becaie iuera^ 
i^rovincJal AssembI?. 
fff returned 

to the Pakistan Assembly from .Sind algo resigned 
and migrated to the Indian Union and is now 
th« Food JOniste la tho Goveramo at of ^1^ 
Even before the partition of India, front-rank 
CoiigreM lei^ers from iSind, like Icharya ’Krl- 
U^i «d Mr. Wramdas Dauktram IM Mfc 
ttiMr »tke soil in wponse to the call of AIL - 
■Ihiia nolltip. ■ The President of the Sind 
Proviacltl Congress, Dr. Choithram GifBvaid 

Ibliowed ttiem fmmt^diateiy after IS tSabifsiw 

mmt or PaliiHtan. TIiuh CongrSfim^^^^^ 
irtt without an influen iul and .po^puiarkadeVto 
««lde them in their future policy and action 
As ft wab the icingrcas Party in the Pakistan 
„,Assembly IS led by Mr. Srischfmdm 4attopadh“ 
:iwya ot Eubt Bengal. Exe(t*t ^ 
i-'trllamentary'dieM, the Congress Plrfy m 
Pa '^istan, coidd,, be ,said to be in the dokftums, 

^ , the PEOPLES* PARTY 

In t he first week of March, ipw, « ^ew 
mutcriaiised untier tiie leattep- 
Hhipo t Khan AMul Gaffar Khan, knowm through- 
out th^ sub-continent jis Frontier G mdh¥” 

A draft? memorandum issued on behalf of the 
party e.ralaiiwd that tho sponsors of th fs go- 
caUed J»eopI(.9’ Party found It iinpoSe to 
merge thesnselyes with tho Muslim League which 
accorfing to them, had outlived its purnS 
and hence the need for a non-eommunal nSv 
derWog inspiration from the mag™ ^ 

The Peoples’ Party of Pakistan fuaf 

Paidstan sliould be a union of free Soi'iMnsf 

EcpubUw to which poverty. imtera*y a|fd 
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May e. The simnsora & 

apart from the Khan Brothers of rnl 

Mr. O. M. Sved of gJnri <?S Prontier,. 

former Khllafat leader” Mr^ 

of Alirars In Paki«?tno leader 

head of tL MSilra i’h™ Zahiruddln. the 

the Comrresa Icader'of Sarnad tChaa. 

Ahmed ram t&%b tcISr ““ 

to^he**Sop1cf'™ .•Sy*’ «Sh lA'lnr ® tooeption 
a mere branch of tho^ Indian as 

Prominept League leadm ttT‘ 
with the i«licy aud OToSmm? J « 
Government have kf>nf e.xisting 

although all Of theSa? 
and constructive onoosittnn 
League itaclf. ®PP““«»n wmg m the MusUm 

Pakistan’s Sod^fPSd'*???? - . 
here in February separatciv bid aifSS+'i"**' 
wot succeeded in inakint? GipIu have 

the politics of tic 

Communist Party Si Takigtan 

February, passed a rSolnS of 

constitution of Pakistan future 

Sehe(lti™\'aftef C^IIS , 

Mr. dogendra Nath aMantifl fes hy 

and Labour in the Pakistan Law 

belongs to the AH-Iudif He 

i f ederation which has ”a ^ t Castes 
■in Bittern Pakistan. The Kn 
pro^umme of the party 

tor tile °§OTe‘'“or Ida TOaSnn'lty ff “ ®SLting 

&"ssTk"arr£S|’ f&Kr 

^ A few week, after tt SI 
Pakifttaa 
elusion 


ui i«enim.'rs of hf« ex- 

provinc al admiaistmtionE n«r? hrom 

the cabinets. He said * ** from 

i vincial Gavermnents of pikhhu Tro- 

! done precious little but given only 

doing anything for the of 

‘^olmts J and nmny ^oor 

and ^active co-operation to f our fuij 

ssteti 

®S‘S£S"Sr“"‘®.'c“s‘ 

us the Pr^S! “ ^ Awmbly,' 

vattou3*^^rTOches*to‘tL'^ysed In organism" 

Anglo-Indians are an Lahore. 

Pa^staa railways ^l®J^ent as 

Indian technieal^skiil. m? r?h}¥^ t Anglo- 
Paldatan Constituent 

fundamental and nnnoritfe^rfgh^^^ on 
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6M1 miEOrity of India has been I SWiK^aiid Pdkl»laiii»*Attfir tlii wltjidrawal 
JL laeatly agitated of late om its iwsition, tripp«’ oifoir ttie »ikliH wf-N* •‘or&'wlKil 

iotegrifcy and wrfefcy to the fntnro 8et-w|j the Jn rmim-d sin w,it!;s M.ivi'rul 

of India, Mostly living to the Fnnjato they I imoiJimlly rnoofed, 3 .h|( t. unu' liu 

were, before iDdepenclenee, much roneerned ! of tcsnlones as* i ■“ f' 


about their futtire to a pruvtoee where the 

MitBlIma wm in 0, majority. and national M Indja The mvi vmi- 

■ .-■■ ■■, ■ ■ pact commefid e of Sikir., niosifr eoribnid tn lIu' 

Boconeiled to Parlltiun, the yikto were, Fuitjab, lu«i ai Irnipoitaid ih t( , ud hi fiu 


however, not satintJed with the awaid of the I <inestion of Pakednu. \\ 'h .t i»» bu. inu 


Punjab Boumtory Coimnission. 


lover SIkli opre^sdluu to Pak! .,*11 t hd Iheie!).', 


The following Ih an aecmuit of the giildi attitude pt’engthnilnv f.lie dkoif-o! I 1/ Tv tl.e n t tn 
towards Jndia’H constitut tonal problems ‘^iuet Indli, Qiiaid-e-Azani JiiuiMb to (b moje Unit 
the Crijvps oflto* one atlempi. to f(a,.4irf' the isikli r» i itdiintty 

. , and t-herety indiieri llieiii b< ntr.e tritfcr <!i' 

The Sikh Ali-PartioH Committee in a stheiue. of Pakhtan on fie* ha'-i ^ ' A iniira.nc I'd 
lejawoUatiijin to hiir Stah'ord Tripps declared S' afrgttai d^ lur i’.heir intfo ti « .1 

that the. proposals won* unaceeptatde to them it looked as tie, ugh a ‘'oeie n ofth*' .'■i.'” ' U 1- 

because: “instead of inaintainiug find Hhip c\a.s favniiuibiy inolim'd itovaiOs ij.i 

strengthening the integrity of fndia, speeitlr Qnaid-e-Arands goHtnre. Seme >>f Hiom 
i»ro\irtlun has bt;en made for sejaratiun of MeeiaeU t(; be inipresM-d with the argio 
provinces and the eonstitiition of Pakistan ment, that, when as In an AlMadia Federa- 
and the eause. of the Sikh romrounity hiS been, thm the Sikh community would be a drop 
lamentably betrayed,’^ to the ocean, they would” not be a m-gliglbhi 

vwu. t r-1 ' '1 it * j 11 *' factor' ill Pakistan not only becanne to tiifdr 

n proportion to the popnlafJon of rite lTinj«,h, 

' majority of it» leglslatare in which a virtue of Pit»tntftrv toiarunl e*'H oihuini 

religious commimity eiijp5;a statutory majortfcy, to them ’by the Muslim l.'ader, Eventaaily, 
be altowed to hold a pleMsdte and given w howm-er, the Qiiaid-c-AMm’ii overtures were 
.'2®b©fit. of V a, bare majority. Ji* ■ turned clown bemuse tiF hulk of the Sikh 


and thereby Judiieri IlMnii 
st'hciue of Pakistan on Ue* 
mfeguarda fur tiadr inirir 


right Shonia liave been emoedef to commnnMes community w»s opbosed to Pakialan. 

Who are to' peimancnt minority la the logielature. 


.. . . ■ ,, ^ At the same .time there began to grow up, 

... ■ .Further,' why . coula; not the popmation |jj commimity a teiKiwmy ttf. cxcluslvism 

of any area o,pposea to gep«ation he given Beif-reliance. This was clue on ttio one ' 


. the right to reco.rd Its verdict and to form hand, to the growtogly miliPant Muslim 

We are sure you know eampkign for PakiHhm mid, on the other, a 


that the Punjab proper extonded upto the ^hat Hliidn leadership might not hesitate 

banks of the Jimium excluding Jhetom a to sacrifice the Sikhs for a settle.me,nt with 
Miilten tetricts, and the trans-Jbetom area League on the ail*Ind,ia 
was. added by the conquest of Maharaja Eanilt , » , 

'Singh and retained , by the British for adminls- The advent of tlio War and the aupply bj" 
trat'ivc' convenience. It wouid b® .altogether the martial race of Sikhs of a large . number 
,;itn.Ju8t to allow extraneous tran»-'Jbeium popu- .of recruits for the .Allied mmd forces iavcftted 
Jation wMcii only acoldentaily came into the this community with added importance in the,, 
provinc© to dominate the future of the Punjab eyes of British authority. Thus, for liiBtnnce, 


roper. ..■ .a , Sikh loader found a place in the expanded !* 

“ Wfflfftof^bpiowthniiffiircs whichabimdanfclv Bxeciitlve Council of the Governor-Ctonml, ' 

,Qv© our conteation., 'representation to the Slmto Confereneo called ■ : 

From the boundary of Delhi to the banks by Lord WaveB to oonalder hi® propo^aJs for 
of the Bavl river the population is divided the establlshinent of an Interim Govenimeat 'J 
as follows F--Mu8lim«“-4, 505, 000; Sikhs and at the Centre, Kow a Sikh Bader lioids tlio f 
other non-Muslhw — 7.040,000. Defence |ioidfo,lio to the i^'aliiyiud CoveiTmient. | 

From the Delhi boundary to the banks 


From the Delhi boundary to the banks whereas the bulk of Sikh opioion contlnuad I 
? fcobehottil© to the Idea of parfitioatog Indto f 

dhang districts :y--MusllnM'^H,2^,00 Sikhs -Hiiiduataii and Fakistaa., there uas.a small : ,,„i 

and otlwr noa-MusUma-'fl, 848,000. . opinion which auspocfeiMi the posaiWIity I 


..To... this ..may be... 'added th«,.»opto»Uon of.tho Cong,ress, compromwtog with the,, 

of th© Sikh state# of Fatlida, Eabha, Jtodf^ League in Its Pakistan ciemanci. This soefcioa 
Eapurthala and Farldkot, which Is about tended to take the destimes of tlw community 
2,000,000, O! this the Mosihas conatltute to it» owe hands and forestali a fiossible division 
barely 20 per cent, and this tedum the ratio of the country by entering Into advance arrange- 
of Mtisllia popniation itlll further. ments with the League in the event 01 the 

** tjtfut -mftttik 4 a ♦Wik *«« cTeftMon of Pakistan. 


*w§ do not . wish to .labour the imtot any . . , . „, , 

toore^ We have lost all hope of receiving -any The latter sohool tended to form the Sikh 


co,oidd,«ration. ,, W# .ehall reelat* however, by comnaunity into a water-tight entity apnrt 
p posilble meani sepmtion of the Punjab not only toom th© Muslima but also from the 

"ftoto "Ihl "'al-teaii' tonion; We shall never HWto, with whom ' they -haw ^ clo'se- spclal- 

... 'Ic 'he at the- mercy of and later-marital ' relationa. ' "The' ^fear - toal. 

who#(ow«li*' to its anxiety to reach m all-Indta political 


thrt Congress loiglit saeriflce the 
ififtrs '>!■<'( of ilia Bikhii was exploited by the 
.Akftli iltonn In tlie Sikh coaimonity, which 
!, vm thus Into -two strong groups, one 

I alif’giaijce to the Congn\^s ami the other 

S; being hostile to that Institution. In the general 
I held In April 1948, the Akftlis captured 

hir'd'* of the number of seats reserved for 
Them In liic Punjab kgislatme, wlille the Con- 
gut the rtunaluiiig one-third, although an 
‘ annly-iis of tin voting figums revealed that the 
< ‘ungrtU'S candidates ' sociured tiie support of 
fifarly hall’ the electorate. 

Ollicbl Recognitiou.-'-Tn the British 
^ Missii Ill's propoiml.H iho Sikhs were 

I p-roguiKed AH nn inipoilaut iidnoi'ity like 
till* Hudlww Init unlike indlau Christians, 
Aiiglodiidiiins or even Scheduiisl Castes, who 
idl eanu; niidiT ih;* term “ Oenem! ; yet the 
'«lkl» weuT not given the (‘ouimuuai veto which 
nils accorded to tii«> Muslims in determining 
the Pdnre etui'ilhiitlow. This eouHiltuted a 
^uu puiiif odlithi i omiouiHt’v whtHt ftpoktsman 
I, I wrote lo (he Secretary ol' hfute for India as 
faUows : 

[ ” Since the British Cabinet ^fission's 

f I recomraendntiioiis fbr tho future constitution 
oflmllfi have heen published, a wave of rejection, 
resentiiient and indignation has run tliroughout 
the Sikh community. The reasons are quite i 
v.-'v::obYicn:is. . , i 

The SIklw have been entirely throwrn at 
.'#ie mercy of the, Muslima. Group B comprises 
tl» Punjab, the K.4F. f. Sind and. Balu- 
I cliiatM, and the representation given to each 
■' coninuinity ■ wiil be Muslims 2», Hindus nine 
and Siklis four. Can anybody expect from 
tliiH iiii8(!nibly, constituted as it Is, any conaidera- 
floii or luitiee for the Sikhs f The Cabinet 
MlHblon recognises * the very genuine and 
'■ icuie anxiety among the Sikiis lest they should 
find tiicuisclves subjected to a perpetual Muslim 
' majority rule. * if the British Government are 
not awari of the Sikh feelings, tho Sikhs will 
have to ri'eort to some measures In ordtur to 
convince everybody concerned of the Sikh 
amiHty, hi cajic they are 8ul)jectod to a perpetual 
WiiNlim doinination. The Cabinet Mission 
bii.H rint only put under MuHllm domination 
I lie nmi-Muslins arcus of the. Punjab and Bengal 
hui I lift 'svhok' provlim*. of iU^um wIutc tim 
non^ihsJims are hi ovcrwliciming majority, , 
This I'UiVideiitly done to placate tlie Mnsiimk 

“ 1'his is hmv ! reari the rt'ComnKndations 
of till* VnblnH Mission, But as the issues 
are very grave ami lonmentous, the Sikh rep- 
yi sfrdfttivert, assembled here today to comidcr 
the RhuHlIou created, have mlvised me to seek 
elariiif'ntioii from you ami iind out if there 
is imy of such aiiiendmeuts as may save 
tlif* Blldi'j from perpetual domination, 

^ Three q«erle«.—So I 'put three questioas : 

•' (I) What Is tlie significance of recognising 
the fcsikhs as one of tlie main communities ? 

r (2) Suppose the majority of Section B 
frames a constitution under section 19 (v) bat 
the Sikh members do not agree, does It mean 
deadlock or does the opposition of the Sikh 
mehibors mean simply disassoclatlon f 


""<3) Is there any iiope of obtaining for 
the Sikhs the same right as is given to the 
Mtesilms and the Hindus under section 15 (H) 
and 19 (vii) ? " 

The Secretary of State replied : — 

t ** The anxieties of the Sikhs were kept pro- 
1 minently in mind when we w^’ere draftiiig the 
I Cabinet BBssion's statement, and I can certainly 
I claim that of the various aiternatives open to 
jus the best one from the Sikli point of view 
! was cliosen. You will, I am sure, admit that, 
]if India had been divided into two sovercigw 
j States, or if the Punjab had been jiartitioned, 

I eitlier of these decisions would have been far 
j less acceptable to the Sikhs than the one which 
j was actually reached. 

i ** I have considereil carefully the detailed 
j points you raise at the end of your letter, I 
j fear the Mission cannot issue any addition to, 
or interpretation of, the statement. There is, 
however, no intention ’ivliatevcr to prejudice 
the position of the Sikhs in the Punjab or in 
the North-West Grouj?, nor do I think their 
position has been prejuiiiced, for, it is in- 
conceivable that either the Constituent Assembly 
or any future Government of the Punjab wHl 
overlook the spedaJ place in the province of 
the Sikhs. 

**If you and Sardar Baldev Singh would 
care to see the Cabinet Mi.ssion and the Viceroy 
in the first week of June, we shall be glad to see 
you." 

Sikh hostility to the Mission’s proposals and 
the fear that they might bo placed at the mercy 
of the Muslims in their own homelands unified 
the community, with the result that even 
Congressmen among them had to submit to 
the will of the majority. Although the Congress, 
towards the end of June, accepted, the long-term 
proposals of the Mission, the Sikh community, 
under the leadership of the newiy-formod 
Panthic Board (representative of all Sikli 
interests) doeldiMl not to participate in the 
proposed Constituent Assembly. The deci»ion 
was reversed in response to the appeal made 
by Pandit Nehru to the' Congress Sikhs, but 
was again reversed owing to a noiaunderstandiug 
caused by Pandit Neiifa’s instruction-s. Then 
followed a series of negotiations between Sikh 
leaders on the one hand and the Congress and 
the League on the other. Eventually, tiie 
Sikh community decided to withdraw it w rejection 
and to toke part in the constitution-making 
effort on the understanding that tlia Congress 
would do everything in its 'power to safeguard 
the rights of the Sikhs. As a result of this 
decision, Sardar Baldev Singh, a leader of the 
community, w’as taken on as a member of the 
Interim Government formed in the Autumn 
(if 1948 and continues to remasn as Befence 
Member in the National Government. 

ANXIETY FOR FOTORE 
Ths Sikh concern to safeguard their interestK 
in the future constitution of India was first ox- 

f ressed at the close of .1948 at a uie('tiiig of the 
'rathinidhi Panthic Board at Amrit.sur. 

A call to the Sikhs to carrs" on their struggie 
tiE a satisfactory provision was made for their 
future interests was sent out at a meeting, 
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„ President' 

of the PantMc Board, the meeting discussed, the 
position created by Sir Stafford Oripps* state- 
ment in Parliament on the British Award of 
l>ecember 3 on the grouping issue and adopted 
the following resolutions : 

** That, as on June 30, 1946, the Secretary of 
State for India intimated to Master Tara Singh, 
in reply to his letter dated May 25 that it w’as 
not possible for the Cabinet Mission to make any 
addition to the statement, dated May 16, 1946, 
or to give an interprefation of that statement, 
the statement dated December 6, 1946, is not 
only an interpretation of that statement but 
makes a substantial addition to that statement. 
Furthermore, the Prathinklhi Panthle Board 
feels that the statement of December 6 has 
been made to placate the iiitransiffence of the 
Muslim League and to the detriment of tlie 
minorities especially the Siklis. 

** For the reasons explained above the Panthic 
Board views witli indignation the last statement 
of His Majesty's Government and calls upon the 
Sikhs to carry on their struggle till a satisfactory 
provision for safeguarding their interests is made 
in the future constitution of India." 

In mid-Jamiary, Giani Kartar Singh and 
Sardar Ujjal Singh, Sikh memfoer.s of tiie Con- 
stituent Assembly, emphatically asserted that 
the Sikhs would witlidraw from the Assembly 
if they w’cre not conceded the right of ooramimai 
veto in the Punjab and llic Korth-Wcst group. 

On the question of representation of Sikhs on 
the Minorities Advisory Committee the Siklj 
delegates demanded equal representation for 
the major minoriiicH— Sikhs, Depressed ClasscH, 
Muslims and Hinclus—and urged that the Chair- 
man of the Committee should be a person of the 
highest integrity like Mahatma Gandhi. 

IDNE 3 FLAN 

After the publication of H.M.G'sPlau of June 3, 
the Sikhs were seriously perturbed. About a fort- 
night after the aunomu'eruent of the British Plan 
Sardar Baldev Bingii, aceordiug to the President 
of the Sliiroiiiaiii AkoH DhI wrote to Lord 
Momitbatten that the Sikhs could not submit to 
any award wliidi " does not maintain tiie sol- 
idarity of our population and does not consoli- 
date our shrines in Bast Punjab." 

Later, however, Hardar Baldev Singh showed 
readiness to aeeept tins Boundary Commission's 
decisions ** wlmteviT these may be .** 

Subsequent utterances of Sikh leaders never- 
theless, created tlie contrary impression that they 
could not willingly accept the Boundury Com- 
mission Aw'ard. 

At the end of June the AkUali High Command 
of the Sikhs drafted a chatter of eight demands 
at Amritsar which, in effect asked for the'* 
estaWishinent of a separate state of Punjabi- 
apeaking Hindus and Siklis In Eastern Punjab. 
Further a secret circular containing these de- 
iwyids Is reported to have been sent round to 
Sikh omanisitions in the districts which were 
also atwsed to collect facts and figures of 
|pop«3ftt|o» and property, 

the Sikh I«i4e» lien want on to prepare for 
iwioaf If this beoam# tweessary. A month later, 
oroffto of SIkli# tried to enter Girudwara 


iNankana Sihib at taho» In ilefiaiice of tli# 
Magifltrftte'e ban and were dispersed by tot Mtet 
who opened fire. *’ Jathas *' started tWa Awlt- 
mt and many members were awestrf. Thou* 
sands of persona secr»‘tl5' gathered tt the Gnnul- 
wara and passed a resointloa " n«>t to fticciJ 
the Award which did nof aatlMV the Ju'*t 
interests of the Sikhs”. 

BOUNDARY COMMISSION AWARD 

At the dlsruSMlotiS of the Piiiithh* Boiird of 
SJklw held at Anultsar in the llilnl week of 
August, tAvo rc'^oluthms rm flu* Aw«?<l of 
the Bmntdary rommifldoii wen* parsed, Oue 
of them said ; 

“ The award f»f the fJhairman of the hounH- 
ary Vommimun in luocj iiiiJUMl lo 1'lie 

iegitimato cluima of the Sikh eoiniuimity tiau* 
been comf)iet“ly dl.sregar«h*d. Th‘* siierej 
shrincH of Naukaua Hahib and Kiirtari'Mir SaliSS» 
imva been placed in West Punjab. Kast Ihmjah 
has not been awar(ie<l any of t!ie rich colony 
areas in the Lyallwir, Siieikhupura and Mont- 
gomery districts. The integrity and solidarity 
of tiie Sikh comimmity have been completely 
disregarded and evm the traditional homeland , 
of Sikhs; the Majha tract, ims beea cut up, Such 
an award obviously cannot be acccpiiihle to 
Sikhs, and tlioy cannot be happy and fonteiited 
unless this grave injwtlce la rcmwlied." 

In .the opinion of the Panthfc Board tite- 
situatlon created by the Award might to mnw ' 
extent have bem remedied by a scheme of trtms- 
fer of populations and exdwinge of property be- 
tween Mashms and Non-Muslims of the Punjab 
and the Pakistan areas by a mutuftlly acceptable 
modification of the Iwundary In certain plaecn , ' 
and by making speekd arrangoraents for 
sacred shriiieH, pnrticuiariy .Naiikana Satiih, 

The other rf^j^ohiiioii of the Board aj>pealed to 
Sikhs to ih'HiHi from ail IduilH of violence and wt- ' 
doraed the ap|,H,iaI njade by Sikh leader.s coudeian- 
ing arson, loot, miirdiT and other crimes. 

At a press couferenec at Jullundur at the end 
of December Giani Kartar Singh, the Sikh loader 
(U'Clared that the Sltiromaui Akali Dal would : 
give its fuik'St r<j-oijeration in the eslahllfehnu-iit- 
of a democratic Hccular state isi India. Dis- 
approve «a it did the establlahmaat of a religious 
state iu India, the Dal, he said, did not want any 
more coucessions for tiie Sikhs than those given 
to other minorities. The Blldis did not want 
separate electorates, but In the iiwtfer of re- 
servation of seats generosity, In* hopct!, wt»uM 
be shown towards them. 

.Early in January 1948, It wiw annotiiiceci that . 
Master I'ara Hiiigii, the wtenm Akall leader, Imd : 
resigned from the. Working t’ommittce of the ' 
mmy formed. Panthic Durbar of which th* 
Maimraja of Pafiala was the chief leader. 

While Master Tara Singh had declined to dis- 
close the reasons for this sudden withdrawal of 
the support which he liad lent only the previous 
month, it was gathered that Sikh public opinion : 
had been gradually swinging in favow of the 
Shlroraaui Akali Dal whose President Giani 
Kartar Singh, had declined tiie Invitation of the;; 
Pantiiic £Hirb.ar to J..oln .it. .Ho had .obtained .the. 
verdiet of the Akali Da! in this matter, which 
refused to recognise the leaderaMp of the 
raja of Patiala |» Panthic matters. 


The Sikhs 
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DEM^ FOR SAFEGUARDS 

'i’Li' .Miiih spok^ with many voices 

aii4 had iiiany orjfaniltiatloiw to voiec its grie%^- 
a»'Corr|lBg to Its own incllimtlons. lii tho 
mldrtte of Fcbrowy, 0iaa! Kartar Singh, 
Frcsitlffit fif tiifi Slifroinaiil Akali Dal, declared 
In a. utatoinpnt/ that tlie Siklw w'ouM resist 
ban OH ilieir political orRaniHations. The 
stAiemcnt followed prMs rci-tortn that tlie Akali 
Party hiid ref|a«t«l Sardar Patel to give it 
fiftcj n days’ time to consider voluntary liciuida- 
tiniiof ilie Slulrtunaid Akali Dal. The report, 
(#ia«l Karfar Singh said w-as false and fjaseiess. 

All the BlkiivS, however, were murh exercised 
alRUif the 'weightage of their cnmminilty in the 
futi»re eonsfitidlon of the eomitry. A wimher 
of Sikh organlaatlOM in East Putijah sent tole- 
KraioH to the All-hidla Congress CVnmnitlee and 
ih® IjMiiMii MinJftterH mnhidlng them of their 
promises to give special wdghtagc to Sikhs in the 
fntwe coMtftutlon, A few' Sikh leaders went to 
Delhi to present tiwdr «w(5 before Congress 
leidcrs:. 

In a .vpceeli sd .Tolhindnr, however, Pandit 
H<hr!i fieihiitt-ly told the Biklid that their demand 
for weightage tonid, iitd be coacedetl. Tliis was 
a great rtlMaf tool ntment to Die Hikh eominuiiity— 
tlw worst Hufferer from the parlitkm of the Fimjab. 
Ihey Ibimd thenaselvcs in a. minority in East 
Pu«|at» and without the iever of a third party 
to keep tlwm In a taclicai positiem. 


The Sikh community's representatives on the 
Minorities Advisory Committee of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly supported an alternative 
to weiglitage canvassed t>y many Sikh leaders. 
The plan envisaged cutting off of the predom- 
inantly Hindu districts of Bohtak in Gurgaon 
and parts of Hlssar District and the merger of 
Sikh states in the reduced province. 

The proposal was forw'arded to the sub- 
committee charged with consideration of safe- 
guards for the Sikhs. The plan corresponded 
to the Jaili i>roposal8 of a new province compris- 
ing U.F/s western districts and Ea.st Punjab’s 
eastern districts. 

At. a ]}re.sH conference Giani Kartar Singh, 
President of the Sbirornani A kali Dal, announced 
that the Working Committee of tlie Akali Dal 
had advised all members 0 f the Panthic Assembly 
Party, both at the Centre and Ea.st Punjab, to 
join the Congress Assembly parties forthwith. 
The merger of their A-ssembly Party, the Akali 
leader oxiilaiued, w'as unconditional, 

^Master Tara Singh, one of tin? foremost leaders 
of the <*ommunity, however, disapproved, of the 
idea. His attitude comstituied a detraction from 
the Akali decision specially in the light of what 
he had said at Ludhiana a few days pre- 
viously : “ The Akali Dal will merge in the 
Congress for six months ; it will, how’cver, pre- 
st?rve its individuality and entity of the Paath/' 
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Women’s Movement 


T JiE niovvmcjifc Iiaa achifived 

. remarkable progress .in tbe Sttb^'coatineat 
diiring the last twenty years. Women 
have ae,quired nunjeroiis rights, social and legal, 
no less than political. And they have, acquired 
them without ‘much trouble. 

Today, in the Cabinet of the Union ,of India, 
a woman, liajkiimari Arnrifc Kaur, a former 
rresidfiit of the All-India, ■Women's Conference, 
is a member holding the Health portfolio ; 
Btrs. Sarojini Kaidu, another former Fresident 
. .of' the ...AiMiidia Women’s Conferenee, ,ds- ■ the 
riovernor of the United Provinces ; Mrs, Tijaya- 
laxmi X'andit, yet another of the ex-FresIdents 
of the All-Judia W’omen’s Confert/nce, is the 
Ambassador of India at Moscow, in U.S.S.TU 
AnotJier leading figure in the women’s 
movement Mrs. Mitiian Lam was Sheriff of 
Bombay. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration 
that Is given by the Hindu. Islamic and Sikh 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the imisciillne. Secondly, the Introduction 
of sdiernes of reform in Indian government 
planned to give representative government on a 
progresBively extendeh scale. ThMly, 'the long 
and strenuoua agitation for the vote by women in 
Britain and America and their recent victories. 

Though the Muijilcifal franchise was 
,g»ate,d to tlj©. women. of th© Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago It 
was so iimited In numbers that It old not makt 
any large. ImpmA on women's consciouBness* 
and Indeed no protest was made when It ww 
suddenly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. A uulquc step has been taken in 
Bombay city with the adoption of adult frrm- 
: csbise. .. All women, above the age-of 21, are quali- 
fsed to vote for th** lb iinbay Corporation althougi. 
the percentage of tliose who "voted in the recent 
general election did not exceed 15. In other 
5IatuciiKilith‘s ia that ih*<?sideiiey too, w'omcu 
,exerci...f tlifir \ ole rchponsibly and inteliigently.' 
Shiee 1 022 .^eon » of women have lM.*t'ome Mimici- 
prtl Councillur.'i ami luembers of 3.(Ocal Boards. 
Their appointment has, chiefly been by 
nomliinflcm but there have been notable instances 
of seats won by el<3Ctloa in o'pen conte.sfc with men, 
iuch as the olectloa ot ah the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats in the Bombay 
C!or])oral ion, or the one in which the single 
woHiftB conteatant in the Municipal eleeflons In 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
ooundilors, and every year see# a greater 
tttimher of women serving on these local Coundi* 
and Boards. « 

, It was the . Home „ Buie , agitatton In. .the . years 
191447 which first made women eoascioua of, 
their own right®. The internment of one of j 
their own sex, Br. Besant, stimulated politlcui 
activity and pbliticai self-coiiscimisness amongst 
women to a vary great extent. The moiueat 
for giving public txpre«eion to their feelings 
«ne when the Seerttary df State for India 


WOMEN^S DEI»OTAIIOM 

The first ctafm for Rulfrage for fufllau 
wdoien was made in tfieaddrew prcteutf <1 in Mr, 
.Montagu ..at,, .tin? ItlMt.oric, ,, All-India, 
BepiitaUon which WAlfcd iiiHOi him In Miidrft', 
on the I8th December Dll 7. The section refer- 
ring to wifranchtecmeiil nierlti full qnotitlofi ; 

*‘Om intereats, m one half of theptopl®, are 
directly .aitected by .the dMiia wiin the nalW 
(Hindu-Muslim Relonu) scheme (I. ihaf *tlie 

Members of Hie UoujifiKiiotifil bo fleered dlwcfly 
by llii paorlf rm m ftroaij 0 frm biu' hm 
I ble/ and ui tiif ?'!< uoin-ti'dn'f <1, tr s-f 
fmnclilHC I ati.f i h* 

directly to the perp !a.* xx? f t iv ''i , 

.Hueh a franchDc Is beiiu.': Irau r, •<} ^ o-n. ■< i- 
be recognized as * pcofli'.’ ami t-’ml it wiSi.v .!.,o 
worded In such torioB .10 will not disqualify on? 
sex, but allow our womeu Um same opportun* 
irios of rtprMonttttion m oiirmen, 1st agreeing 
with th« demand of the nboTosiiuittoucd 
Memorandum that a full mewirt of Local Stliv 
Government should be lmmwllatol.i..g.»fsto«l, w« 
requ 68 fc.ll 3 at.lt,, the ..ripfwentoltoft,,, 

of ouf women, a policy that ha# been adraittcclly 
sttoewiful, for,, th®, pa»,t,, twenty yciiw In Local 
Self-Govenment elsewhtre In the llritlab Hiu'* 
pi». The precedent for lECiiidliig women in 
modem Indian polltleiil life ba'ii beifti » marked 
fsiftiura of thi Indtaii Watlruial CmigregH, In 
which, sl«c© to Inception, women ha%'fs vtM 
and been delegates tJid spealKu-H, ami wbJeb, 
hiB year fliuls Its clliimx In the eifictlrm of a 
woman a« Its Fngideafc. TIusb fche voice of 
India approvci of Its woiurn bwlag cori-iMlwesI 
re«|K>naih’le and acknowledged dfctxeos ; awi w© 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up 0 ! ftl! 
ptovIsioM regarding repreaciitailoM, our Hex ihall 
not he made a d!si|iial,lfl.eatto,a .for ttics ,©M.R!i»t 
of the franchise or for ier’vkt la public life,” 

The year 191 S was dovott'd fo conveitluf Ih® 
Goverwiseiit forcr-’ to ihe JUBtlce siwl sjxperlh 
cuey of Indian Wnirsan Snilragc, hut this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was » <lia« 
appolufemeEfe first, that, though tlifiSecretaiyol 
State had givea 'a sympathetic reply to tht 
AlModIa Womea^s Deputation, vet when ths 
Scheme of EeformB, drawn up by him and Lord 
Ohelmaford was rwMshert, tio rnontldi! of vimiea 
■was made thoiiglj the widening ofUu oU-t turnu 
w'as one of the reforms Hiigqe.qcd. \4if;a ttifl 
Soutlikuougli Fraimbhc Uumh'dli i» forined 
to iskvesflgide fctm HU':;Ke‘tbh - 0 'i^rdiug the 
franohlB® ia fchl» Scheiiw, the wainen sulfraglsia 
took every mmm to bring tn t!m notire of fcbi 
Coa^mitfcec a’ii tlw eUtiiun' uiddi pointud t« tbo 
aeed for, and the emiutry’ii supiiurt of, tfae 
laclMiott of woiioea Id the new franchtee. 

FBANCHISE GEANTEB 

After thf. infrodnetloa of the Uovernaeni 
of India Bin into Perltoent In July IfilfiJ 
a OHinber of Indlaii deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Selecll 
Committe® of Members of both Houses of 
pafiiamenfc which had been appointed lui 



anivctlliiJadteii lfil7 toihvesfclgatcaadstudy plaoe th« Moms on a workable btsm 
" ”* afi'ato a>t 'firffc*h#nd. Min. AnnI® Besanl^ Mr®, Sarojini Haldu aii# 




Mi ir^ niluH 1’ai»i w<‘ri“ ii*‘;!r<l liy f!t« Comriiittee 

( ,jij i* *4 th< of the fmachlse to 

V, ifks ii ih Jiuiiu, 

Tof” e«i Commons decided that t!ws ^ijiies- 
* i. i! one lor JfKilaiw to tmw«r for theoiselve# 
.{i'Kf while roffllsilitg thfj sex diPQimllfleatton i® 

I Ilf Ui-hmi l'i.|ll they framed the. filed, oral Iltiteg 
lu ^nuij tprijitt timt if any Pfavtacld Legtelative 
f:oi!rM*ii «Uunlfi a|*provi by » rraoMtlon In favour 
Iff women'** fraoehlw', women Rhowki be pot on 
llie fhti{»rol rextoter of that Province, This 
w«?< the only provision regarding franchise 
milter? wliifh might be changed before a 10 
yt'ftw' time Uirslt. tiatll after that period women 
nt-ro ho'Iijdhle for elottlon to beglskitive 

( Htin' Hh. 

Miwlmfi led the way in the matter of wmraen'e 
iiam’htei* and iimbT the operative proviFloif of 
ihr of India Act, women vverc 

enfiaiiehiHed. Other |.tfovmrcs followed suit, 
and «t the. time of tlio inquiry by the Simon 
n,.oin out of the nine provinces had 
at«|U4i't‘(l {lie \nil the wtiuien JUitUiled 

riie nuiSldf’Ure plaerd in tle*ru i»y sponsoring 
and 'Hif'iM' dnlh furrviiJp fhrou/f} many iwttsure.s 
of uplift utui re, form in regurd to the status and 
ii’iflttehef! of woij'wij. 


Jitmey qualification, Women not holding the 
requisite qualification in their own right are 
required to apply to bo enrolled, stating their 
derived qualificiition, but this procedure has 
waived in some provinces. Through 


REFORMS 

luirhig the IuhI twenty years, the w’omen 
of fndUi luivf made w-O' mores; proyrras In several 
direi'fimw, A great riwahcnlng has eomc on 
tlicBL ■ The raising, of the age of consent for 
nriMriftge, thcftboiition of the practice of dedieafc* 
tag girls to temples, the denmnd for legal and 
property rights tm-a-m men embotikd i« some 
of the reform measures-*- all have tended to 
raise the stal.iis of Indian women in their owm 
eyw m well* as In ti}« eyes of tlic world. The 
riatiunal inoveineut evoked an uupreecdented 
outiMjrst ijf service and Huctifice among Indian 
wfuuen wIh'j were thrown Into the thick of a 
((alith'ul Rtruggh? from whicii they emerged fully 
eonseloiiB of their imltticai rlgiitn nnd reHpon-i- 

Small wonder, therefor®, that the Government 
of 1 tidla Act iif 103!l> gave Indian women political 
ligiitr fir ill advance of those enloyed by them 
before that date. In terms of aomher of seatu, 
wdjin-ii were allotted G Heats out of a tofnl of 
lei! i’c-itTutl far ilfltibli Imlirt In the Federal 
CmiW’ll of Stale nud » out of a total of 250 so 
reserved In the Fedoral A^^Hcmhly. la the' 
Pmvltielal AHsemblieH, womnn have reserved to 
fficui S Ht'at'i in Hatlnis, G in Urunbay, 5 in the 
old TinfltTirleri iJengrtl, 0 in tlur I'nited *lToviac<>«, 

4 in the old nndlviiicd runjah, 4 in BOmr, 

U hi ih<* Ontml FrovSnccH and iiewr, I In Assam, 

2 iu Orissa and 2 la Sind. 

In t!ie Dominion Turliawcnt, today, there are 
t(‘U woiiicn inemlicrs, iaeluding a 5lJialim. 5!o8t 
of flH'ric women aicmbera take an active part in 
the prrtC'cc’fllngs. 

ihunn of the provisions ah regards franchise 
are ay follows. Women have been enfranchised 
who Iwvi? the property quaiiSlcatioii In thetr own 
fight, or are wives or widows of men so qualified, 
or are wives of men with & service qaallfication, 
Pcpfldned widows or motheri of members 
of me miiitery or police forces, or who possess a i 


laeen . - ; •■ - - . ~=, 

fbrsc means it is estimated more than six 
million women fagaiuRt 315.000 nmler the 
Act. of 1010) have been given the right to vote, 
compared to 29 million men. 

it is noteworthy, too, that men and women 
can vote both in general constituencies and in 
apecSal coustituenoiep. Women can votein luid 
contest elections to the IJppet House in provineCs 
where bicameral lcgishiture,s have been sot up. 

Both evidence and result of the awakening 
among Indian ivomen ore to i>e found in nearly 
half a dozen legislative measures sponsored by 
women legislators, notably in the Bombay 
Asst-mhly, calculated to confer greater rigiits 
and freedom on women. 

Tlie right of divorce which was unknown Id 
Hindu Lawhas been secured under certain condi- 
tions. j» Bombay, fiiitipo1ygan>y and divorce 
laws have been placed on the Statute Book. 
During the pant .12 months, at least half a dozen 
liindu women were able to secure divorce 
from their husbands in the law courts for bigamy* 

AIX4K0IA WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

In the past 20 years Indian women’s rights, 
grlevanceB and demands have been voiced 
principally by the All-India Women’s Conference. 

The All-India Women’s Conference came into 
exlsteiico, as a result of tire initiative taken by 
Mrs. Margaret Cousins, towards the end of 1926, 
the first session of the conference being held at 
Poona In the first week of Jami.ary, 1927. In 
the beginning it wras im-lincd to concentrate its 
attention on the basic question of >ivoraen*s 
education. The resohitions pa.ssed at the first 
conference were almost wholly devoted to the 
difiTeient aspects of womcn*s education, the 
only exception being a resolution condemning 
child marriage and supporting Sir IL S. Gout’s 
Age of Consent Bilk .Even this subject wa.s 
touched upon only because it was Mt that early 
marriages were a very serious impediment in the 
progress of girls' education. 

Sue}] a narrow prograitime coui<l not, however, 
be expected to satisfy tin? leaders of the women's 
mrtveim-nt for a long time and it was not surpris- 
ing that at the third se.H.sion the .scope of the 
conf(?rence was definitely wideuc(i to include 
social reform. Education of wf>mcii, rai-sing tha 
age of marriftge, removal of untouchabilitv and 
caste restrictions, riirai luaift, and reform of the 
laws of inheritance as affectinuE women are some 
of the more fraportrmt of the ■hubiects in which 
tiic conference has interested itself. 

A. satiafactory feature of tlie women’s inovo-. 
msnt in India has been the spirit of imiiy and 
co-operation behind it. A nieru gJam-c at the 
li3!t of presidents of the All-India Women’s 
Conference— -which includes the Rame.s of tha 
Mahaianl of Baroda, the late Begnm of Bhopal, 
Mrs. fiarojini Naidii, Lady B. Jfilkanth, Lady 
Abdul Qadir, m& Faridoonjk the Maharani of 
Travaacore, Mrs. Cousins, Rajlamiari Amrlfc 
Baur, Mrs. Kameshwari Hehra, Shrimati 
Tijayakxml Bandit, Shrimati JKamaladevi, 
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Lady llama Eaii and Shrimati AuasuyaLai ^ 
Kale,— shoxikl suffice to show that the Conference 
lias iiCTcr been affected, by differences of caste, 
community, race or claiss. 

This organisation, it may foe noted, has latterly 
shonm a tendency to move bevond the require- 
ments of sectional plea and strayed into wider 
political activity. It is not, however, difficult to 
explain this development. The women’s move- 
ment f?aincd considerable impetus by the part 
playedby and the .stattis accorded to, Women in 
the intensive political movement conducted by 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress since 1920. 

The membership of the AH-India Women’s 
Conference has risen to nearly 27,000. There 
are altogether 40 branches and 164 constituent 
branches. Eecording the recent achievements 
of the conference, the Secretary’s latest report 
stated that a central office for the conference 
was established ; an All-India milk-for-chlldren 
campaign was launched; agitation was carried 
■on against the employment of women and child- 
ren in mines; money was collected' for the 
Kasturba National Memorial Fund and a 
memorandum submitted an evidence tendered 
.before the Hindu Law Committee, 

Presiding over the eighteenth session of the 
.All-India Women’s Conference held at Hydera- 
^bad <Sind) in December 1945, Mrs. Haniaa 
.Metlm, now a member of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment at Kew Delhi; made a comprehensive 
^survey of the problems of Indian women and said: 

Is not enough to ask for our rights ; we must 
:»lso understand our responsibilities. Woman 
,1$ an individual as well as a member of society. 
:She can no longer lead the life of a parasite, but 
must contribute her mite to the common good 
■of society. 'We may soon be called upon to 
.help in the work of national reconstruction, 
•especially in the Selds of education and health.” 


of ail the subjects of the State to remove pr^clal 
injustice ‘ and. to regulate the popiilatloa 
according to the needs of the country, wc mmt 
remember that wc have to do all this Immediately 
as there is a danger of a third world ■war,” 


UTEST SESSION 

Speaking at the t.weiitieth session of the All- 
India Women's Coiiforencc, Lady liaina Bau.^ 
ireferred, with legitimate pride, to the recognition 
■ of the work of the w'oraen’s orgnnisations iu 
India not only by the people in this country 
but by the leading organlsatloiiH of the world. 
She also referred to the recognition, the Confer- 
ence. had received from the United Nations 
Organisation and stated : “This is the first time 
that a national organisation like ours has been 
•ao honoured.” 

Delegates from several parts of the world, 
dncluding the United .Kingdom, France, Sweden, 
U.S.A.. CJiimi ami Indonesia were present* 
’They ail conveyed the greetings of their countries 

ito the Conference* 

Frwiding over the Conference, Mrs. Anasuyabai 
Kale stressed the need for a MnUUy of Social 
Affairs at the Centre and in the f rovinew* ”Th© 
importance of social problems has been over- 
.looked in our fight for political freedom, ah© 
observed. ”Xt is essential now,” sh© pointed 
ontt ** that we should eo-ordi»fce the two if we 
wish to achieve oui goal of social justice and 
Equality. IIo oountry can make headway mm 
poBtloaliy nnifw and until social disaMIitlrs 


-me ..removed, For. this pmrjwe, Jt .humbly. 

t of a Ministry of Social 


establishment 

.. AWw.footh'at.the. Centre and in the Provinces, 
.. It. will.. b® the.&netlon of ttds. Ministry t-o frame 
ManWiWWtl to govern social rdations 


The President made an appropriate re&rettee 
to the services of Mahatma GamlhL Tl» 
All-India Women’s Conferenccj she remarked, 
had reasons to be grateful to the Mahatmai tor, 
it was he who inspired the womanhood of India 
to take its full share In the iiatlamil Htruggle. 
The fearless part played by thoiMands of Indian 
women in our heroic .struggh’ was nu elonuent 
testimony to the inilueuce of Mahatma Gandhi , 


Mrs. Kale regretted the upheaval In Use 
Pim|ab which rt‘sulte<i In the killin'' ol rhon.«a.u<L 
of people and abduction ol hninfcr-t .c 'i. 
and children, of forced converhion-i asid * vcidii:^ 
of thousands of families. Hhc said ; “ The 
refugees have to be accommodated ami prn\ idl'd 
for. ' After' all, they 'ar®' the victims of our 
political negotiations and, therefore, we are 
m..dufcy bound .to see,. that. thoy. are helpwl. to 
settle down. We can tf^ke »j>on onrselvfs the 
welfbw work amongBt tbiw, We, woaica, 
have a peat deal to do ' ii fcM« 'fpheie/ ’ 

The Resident went on : I am aware that 
Goveramenfc are faced with many !iiipo.rtftit - 

t roblcms at the present moment. Cur 
as been temporarily upset duo to the parti- : 
tlonlng and the inllux of refugeea, To raise the 
standard of living Governmemt are devising 
plans for the induatrlallsation of the coimky, 
To acideve this end, huge schemes of electrifica- 
tion are on the anvil. But I have to invite tiw 
attention of Government to on© more hniwrlant 
problem which cuts at the very root of all, and 
that is the alarming Increase of populafcimi. 
No less a person than Sir M, Visveevaxaya has 
ROimdcd a not© of warning. Ha says that - 
unless and until w’e regulate this abnormal' ; 
increase lny artifldul meahs the* feononpv of the 
■whole eoimtry 'wiil coliapae.” 


The President e^'xpressed sat iid action that the 
important portfoihuff Health had b'eui entrusted 
to an ex-President of tlie Conferorice, llajkiiiuarl 
Amrit Knur, who hud already made a ui-iefnl 
beginning by piitiing the Nurses Council Bill 
on the statute book. 


Several rcaolutioiw w$m pawed by the Confer- 
ence. On® resolution acclairaod the jilfuiijui«nt ■ 
of freedom by th® people of India imd»;r the 
Inspiration and leadersiwp of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Another resoluttoa declared the drteriuinatiim 
of the Cottferenc® to make its fnllcHt contribu- 
tion to the tolftlment of flui firm and solemn 
resolve, ®mbCMlie<! In India’s Charter of Freedom, 
to proclaim ladhi as an liidcpfEdenfc soverelp 
republic. 

The Contence strongly condermicd the 
deliberate ineitement to coiiTmuaal hatred 
which hid rcbiilted in inhuman atrocities 
forced converahms and abduction of ■women, and , 
children In several parts of the country, and j 
called, upon the .members of .bra.iach#« ' . to ..glw-.."* 
their fullest support to all organised efforts for 
their recovery and rehabilitation. i 

The headquarters of the ‘WorldKealth .Organic, 
sfitlon, it was urged in another resoliitio^a 
should be located In India and member Stal«| 
of the United Nations were asked to 8up|M^i| 
the demand. ' 
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By >'C‘t arifitliier r»'pu'tutloii, tli'p €onfetmm 
to.:tl!ti, Oavi^riiiiicfit of Ifidia to Jfevlfe 
ffif llliitlii (Jjid#" ami to tlih !f*nd, it directed 
thr- ^^tundirig Committee of the Confereiice to 
5 ii„|.n'»dit a a«|iut»tlon to wait oft the Prime 
fftwi't iiwalifiirkl i^ehni. flie Coo- 
UfcC alv) appeaM to all the Stiles to adopt 
tliiH .ifidt revrtlfiit of the Hindu (Vwie as emhodied 
la Hit? reeojiiuwnflatiorw of the Kan Committee. 

i^fKn reaulfttiouM adopted hy the Confer- 
iii*v iiti'liftle ; tin* need for Implcmeatittg on 
.'I iKifbiiAvldc sfsie scheniw for the Immediate 
oifrutlm tiim of eompnlwy and fret ba^ic 
»*d!ieaflo?i ; the, jtdoption of films as a medium of 
iiiHfrfudioft ; the fomiadHory study of ctMcs, 

I Irlrs Mild physifal training In all schools and 
the need of imparting »cx education to bus's 
and Kirk in Wgh hcIiooIh. 

A Jiiotahle contrlhiition hi the proseedings was 
the »’|>w}» Tftiich* fty liajknmari Aiurit Kmir. 
.Hiie appealed to the %oiuen in the country to 
work ceji' 0 ;hN{<fy for tlic cstaliliRlntient of foinrnn* 
wil concord,, ivlilrh, «t present, was disturbed 


mines, these protests found an echo In ParMa- 
meftt vidien the Cabinet spokesman made apolo- 
getic references to the need foreasaring adequate ■ 
sEppiica for coai for war purposes and promised 
to aeetire a revision of the position at an early 
date. IThe ban m the employment of AVomen 
underground in coal mines was reimposed in 
Febmrj" 1046. ' 

HINDU t AW HEFOEM 
As ' -.the result of liiereaslng comcloiisiiess 
on the part of Jiidiaii w’omen of their social 
and political status, there has i« recent years 
been a move to revise and codify the 
somewimt vague and contradictory law 
governing the Hindu home, especially as 
it ■ affects marriage, divorce, Biiccession to 
property, etc. , In 1937 the Legislature enacted 
the Hindu Women's llights to l^roperty Act, 
Four years later, the Government of India 
set a Committee to overhaul and codify 
the Hindu Law. This Committee, wliich is 
knowm as the Kau Committee, drafted two 


'".f tfii*" TiiH'tiftiri T'nftv «hfi bilk dealing with Hindu intestate succession 
.liT)iiri J.“iai. i»ri!..4taWl«Moniyb3'wom™^ Hindu mawlage. Wlien the measures 


ns they arc by instlrjct and temperament best 
fitted for the tank. Let fw not be disheartened 
by what has haiiiKaicd but let us build our 
future with a mm hope*.** 

i'VnltowIng this an appeal was made by the^ 
IcfftdcM of the women'tt movement in both the 
Doinlntess, headed by .Lady 3Iotmtbatten, 
MIub Fatima dinnah and Mr.s. Harojini Naidu 
fur the rescue of women and children. This 
appeal has had some effect already. 

ICwturha Fci*Ml*-“Th® w^ork in connection 
with the emancipation of Indian womardiood 
and the Improveiaent of the iot of Indian 
women, partleulariy in rural areaa, obtained 
an enormouB stimuiiw In I944-46, thanks to 
t1m Kantiirba Memorial Fund created for the 
rommenmratiou of Mrs. Gaadld who died under 
detfatlonlnFebruary 1914, At Malmtnm<Sandhi*B 
the trustees of the fund used tii© money 
for the fstahlkhmtiit of a countrywide organisa- 
t4<wi to Improve the lot of Indian women, especi- 
ally In villageg. Attempts have been to provide 
opportunities for InfliHii women to secure 
editejjfloii, ufiiuire knowhdge of ImMic sanitary 
and h>;d<'iih* Ihics 'and to become alive to 
yu'if wH-i.d and |rt?lilk*a! rightH. An tssentlai 
part of tiio piaii to upiip rural areas 
with up-to-date maternity hwpitals and cUnica, 
In order to fulfil this ambitious project a large 
fjuiiibir lif women were tralnwi in special 
ramps MO tliat after mlerpiute aqiilpiuQut thoy 
hiive hcatfered themselves throiighout the length 
and breadfli of liie land to carry the message 
of women's uplift to every corner of rural India. 
At these f raining cfluips instriiction was given 
In ftf»t*ald ami home imraing, child welfare, 
village musing, hoaitli visits, rurai sanitation, 
..bianced diet and,. cheap remedies. The object 
el thesa training caittiw was the raising of 
an army of experts failed Gram Sevikas ** 
(servants of the village). 

Wmnm in Maw.-^-The keen awareness 
whim the leaders, of the women's movement 


came up for consideration by the two Houses 
of the Central Legislature, a joint committee 
of the two Houses recommended the revival 
of the Bail Committee with a view to the 
codifteation of the entire Hindu Law. Consequ- 
ently the Ban Committee was revived early 
in 1944. During 1044-45, the Committee made 
ft tour of the country and elicited public opinion 
on the proposals embodied in the two measures 
and on the codification of the Hindu Law UvS a 
whole. They gathered evidence from leading 
lawyers and representative organisations of 
various shades of Hindu opinion on a draft 
Hindu Code prepared by them. 

The draft code is divided into six parts dealing 
with intestate and testamentary sueeessions 
and matters arising therefrom, including 
maintenance ; marriage and divorce ; minority 
and guardianship ; and adoption. In an 
explftnatory statement the Committee say that 
it Is generally felt that the evils of piecemeal 
legisiatlon on the subject should be avoided and 
tliat an entire code acceptable to the general 
Hindu public should be formulated. 

Divorce* — According to the proposed clmngei 
daughters are aliowed a share — hitherto denied 
them— in property left by their fathers. Both 
wives and daughters are given absolute control of 
their inheritance. Marriages are divided into 
two classes, sacramental marriage and civil 
marriage. Either can be performed only 
when there is no other spouse living, thereby 
enforcing monogamy. Divorce is anewfeatme 
sought to be introduced by the draft code, 
although the grounds on which dissolution of 
marriage can be sought are limited ; but equal 
rights in this behalf are given to husband and 
Wife. 

Although at the outset, there w'as a volume of 
opposition to some of the recoramendations 
or the Ban Committee, the country has now 
recognised the need for advance as can be seen 
by -the T ' * “ “ ■ ■ 


le wovision contained in the constitution 
Democratic Bepubiic of India wdthin 


of the baa on the employment of women in* Law 


ol the 

the next few months, the Dominion Parliament 
is expected further to codify Hindu Marriage 
form so as to conform to modem IdeiWf, 
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(PTiliE fif'l-. Kotnrs* Clul» in Inrlia startecl Id 
I liny at Caifuttfi. It took eight yearn to 
Jmve the aecoBd club — ^Lahore — and In the 
ncKf, two yeaw riiore a total of seven clubs, 
Write llien, foy tha end of lOil three were 48 
in fridi;!, Burma anJ Ceylon. Then came 
the war and with the Japanese occupation ofj 
Bui'ina live elubi^i ware lost, and three otdier cluhsh 
chi'irtrrs withtiraw’iij so that there were 

oiil.v 85 Rotary clubs. 

I’he Rotary Governors and Club officers took 
a h'e(ui interest in the, spreading of Rotary and 
toiliiy there are SJ clubs all functioning in India, 
.iWld-tan, Ibauiaaiid Oylon. There was only one 
didrh't for the w'judc area of India, Burma and 
(.Vykui until iOhu, when the area was divided 
ndo twu di.d.rkds and in 181*2 Into four rlisfricts. 
With ili»; iuurcase iu the number of tdubs U 
i)ccunie necessary in 1940 to set up 7 districts,] 
witli 7 Governors to fidminister them. 

Mwdlr Ayra Oi fice : Brabournc Sta- 
dium,, North, ChureSjgattJ iStmd, Bombay, 
SH'fetar\j4n->charge : George R. Mean’s. 

SSTH DiSTRICt, 

UOVKIINOR: 

I>r. Dev Raj Narang, 0, Montgomery ' Bond, I 
Lahore. 

Ambara : R720 ; Soptember 17, 1947 . Tmv 
dent: Champa Lai, liS.K., Supdg, Engr. 

F. W.X)., Arnbala <?antt. ; Smelmj : J. C.| 
Dberoy, Jouruaiist, Arnbala Gantt. 1st and| 
8rd Eridajs 5*;iO p.m. at Parry's Hotel. 

iMRlTSAR: 2S54 ; I’cbruary 37thl98;b Pmn'-j 
' ' B. liatra, .Bii*., Upper ■India Mctali 

W!>rks Idii., tc-i, 'J‘h<* Mall, Amrit-.ur ; .svw-j 
tmit : R. K, Kapur, Hindu Sablax tJoibige.j 
Amrits.ur. .b-dO jj.iu. 2ad and 4th Tuesdays, 
Amrit'-'iir IJotfl. 

Bfjjii : 4922; 1089. PmlJenf : Manohar S. 
Seth, Whiciia House, New Delhi; *ieer4arg : 

G, T. Thaddactis, Post Bf)X No. 127, Nevv| 
Delhi. 8-1.5 -p.m. 1st :in-i 8rd Thnrxlays,! 
Imperial Hofei, .New Dc-lhi, 

.llYDERABAP {SiiulB 4882, October G, KISS', 
Prenideni : S, P. Dastoor, U/n, David .Sassoon 
iioue rectory. Kail Bd., .Hydera, bad (Sind) ; 
>Serrdar!f : 'f. D. Alakdiijani, Advocate, Gidu 
Road, llvdcrabad (Sind). S-30 p.m, 2ud 
and 4tii Wednesdays, Masonic Hull. 

Kaiuciu; 3598; .March 1933. President ■ 
Major 0. IK Bhutt, m.b.b.h., Hassanalli Ktodl, 
Itoad, Karachi *, SeerHarg : Navin T. Khand- 
walla, C'/u BoniUay Steam Navigation Co., 
Ltd,, Karachi. 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
5«30 p.m. Cuttnn Mvciiange, 
lAiioiih.:. 2714,, hebnmry 1937. .... PmMeni: 
(J. S. M, Dm, 8, Colto Boad, lAhore; 
M'efd /eg ; ' P. 'I. Semdhi, ' O/o ** The 'Mbune 
Latiorc. 8-3U p.m. 2nd and 4th .We4Des<isy,4; 

.......Palettl's, Hotel. - 

Pattiala : 5780 ; May 1944. Seeretum •' Sardar 
Md. Bashecr Ahmal, Income-Tas; Office, 
Patiala. Xst and Srd Wedwdays, S-SO p.m. 
at Yadavendm Sfcidiiim. 

SDTE DlflTEICT. 

OOVSRHOI : 

Hr. Ar4iiMJ? Mehto, Koshan Cotirl, 3*agaTiathl 
, E0ftd| MIMt (Kfttiiwirj. 


AHMKbARAf) ; 4008 ; Jkfareli 8, 1930. ' 

N. S. Sodhan, Sarniigpur Cotton Ltd., 
Kankarto Road, Alunedniiad ; .SVcr^l^fiii ; 

K. ar. Medora, British luiilii Cion, Ins-. c;o, 
Ltd., Mlrzapur load Ahmrdabad. 7*30p.fa, 
1st and Srd fritlaya, Grant iJotel, Biimifr nt 

. S' p.m. ■ ■ 

A,nmR; OOIO; June 18, 1*M5. Pmidmf : 
Dr. r>. B. Mailiofcra, Metallirrgist, B. B, A; C. I 
lUy. Worlwliops, Ajjuer, AVerehii’// .* €, I, 
Aganviila, Advocate, ’Kiiyn Bazar, Aimer. 
1st and tird Kridayrt, 7»80 p.m. Ely. ilhsrt 
Instil id e. 

Baropa; 4039; October 20, 198(5. 

DL K. Parekh, Dftdsla F«>h% BarodiL Serreiarg : 

L. M. Doctor, Sayajt Vljuya Ortlce, opp. 
Jjihilce Gardens, Biirodu. (j-3t.> p.m, 2nd and ' 
4th Fridays, Baroda Gu«t House. 

Bhavnaoae: 5908; February 1.4, 1045. Pwi- 
dent: BhoKilai Maganlal Shah, MaMaxBil 
Mills Lid., Bhavnagan Kathiawar ; Seerekifi/. 
B. P. 3k|ehta„ F&ww Jious©, Bhavnayar, 
Kathiawar, 2wl and 4ih Stiudays, 44o p.iu., 
Mm Stato HotoL 

BflOMhi 6422; November 25, 194 1 Prtflf- 
dwhi .* Ilftja Sir 0. K, Biwiria, B.A., kt., Sultwiiia 
Road, Bboiwl, i’.L ; Stwiarg : Hyeii Mehilf 
Ali ihihadiiir, lioberb Muittii, Bhopal, 8410 
p.m. 2nd T'ucuduy, b-3d p.nu 4tli Tm?»4»y, 

■: liwlia Coftbe iioiise. 

Bhu.! (Kutdi) : 5015; May 19, 1'Kk, Fm4iifni: 
Ruo Baluuiiir .1. D. Ihma, Fn'Siilent, Jadejft 
Court, Bhiij, luitiih; Nceretor//.' F. K. Vpra 
Nagar Clmlcla, Bhiij, Kutuh. 0 p.m. Slid 
and 4th Sundiiys, Agency Buiigufow 
(i rounds. 

BiWACii : 5706; June 19, '1944, PmUmi; 

J. B. liodrigiH'H, Civil Surgeon, Broach: 
SeneMrg : Idnshrw Biirdnmiji Gluwaiia, Chi! 
IJues, Brunch. 7-0 p.m. Iai /tiid !'5ivl Satwr- 
days at the J. D. 'ValJl, Sanlmry Hal! ur 
member.^' residimcc^s., 

GomiKA : 0737; 17lh Oftober KG7, /V«G 
(lent: M. G. Bimimtlinr, l.f.s., Collceuif 
and Dist. Mugldrate, Faneh Mfllmls ; KVro’- 
tnrg : O. 'N, Vakil, C/o Imperiftl Bank of India, 
tkKiiira, am! 4th Fridays, 7*3Ci p.m , 

at the Imperial Bank Building. 

GwawOr: 0080; Jime 30, 11G7. Pei\4(kni: 

M, A, Srwnivasan, EmprcHs llua'l, GwfiHor; 
Seetelarg : Cb B. Houalhar, c;*) lie* CiiitHt 
Comuwrcifti Ban k L td „ G wa 1 Iu r , 
iNbORR : 0372; Beptember r>, !9UL Pmk 
difd: Capfc. H. B. IGehard.sun, New MoM 
ilimgalow, Indore SeeMarg: K. M. Rioudc, 
New' Eoti Bungalow, ludure, 2iid and 4th 
* Thisrsdtiy.s, 7-15 p,iu„ frG.inuswfH Hall. 

jAtPtm ; 054» ; Miireb 11117, /hv.xVexif ; Sir' 
■y. T. Kriblummaflinrl, Kf., Frline Minister, 
Jaipur; Secniur/f : ii. N. Imy, Seey. to the 
Govt, of Jaipur, Jaipur. 2ud and 4th Satur- 
days, 4 p.m., houses of niciiibei's, 

Nadud : 6561 ; March 1947. Pfe$idm : 0. ^*..1 
.Khot D.S.P.V Bungatow, Kidra; Seermrg:^ 

K. C. Patrt, Fate! and ' Fartnersp Statfoi;- 
Koiwi, Niidlad. 
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KavraiII: Sepfcemtisr 15. 1942* 

dmi .* N 0, Siwarllcar, l.A.CtomL), io«iri3!k«l, 
AVfrrtflri/; K. B. Joislil, Blsaiati 
Xik'f'tajj, Jo«!ji MoImjIIs, KavKarl. 7 p,m. Ist 
Mil .ird WwliiPsttevs «t flw Boy Beouti 
I f f *&!| » j II ar t , L«f m?* Ik ul . 

OKHfl'DWiiigA; 5311 ; IVIamry 22, 1941, 

S^mhkU ; II. K. Va'Icil, AsBomoWlo TBngr,, 
fflttdiirt'l'aii. Moto? Work.«i, fifelui (Katlifawar) ; 
fyrtrhm: i\ M Ofnal* Eaglniw, UlfMliwtaB. 
SB’fora Bid., OTkliii (Kathlaiuwi. 6-30 p.ta. 
lit aiitl :ird Sundap. 

PitA??i>i7i : 6644 : May 2i)fcli 1047, Pmidmt: 
Haviilainl* Iql>al AliUiomeii Ktmn 

Baladiif, Brtl&npvir (North ihijarafc); Seere^ 
Urn: N, W. Ilogliarl, b.b., a.wj.e.ib., Civil 
Ettgr., Falaiipur (North Int and> 

Ird WcdiiMdays, 7 p-.uu Ciub Ilonas* 
PlfCI'KilAtAORODA : BarlMir Sahvb Pratap- 
«l»ghii Nftrshihfi IlMai, Patdl State, 

(DiRfc. Ahntfilabaflli ; Seereiarg: M. S, 
Chiidgar, l,1t>ucw MagntwiA Works, Kliam- 
ghniirt (Bht. Ahfn»‘ilafwB. iind and 4th 
Santlays, 1 p.m., Fatdi and Kliaraghoda. 
Porbahoer; r>0J,(); Fehraary 23, 1946. 
Pmideni : *¥. S, layakar, i.o.s., Ddwas 
Sftlieb, I'otbaadar ; Siereiarg : B. G. ^lotivaavg, 
«.!. (Civil), State Bag., F.W.B., Forhaadar. 
2ad aswi 4th Saadays, 6*30 p.m. aad 8-30 p.ra. 
rwpectlvely at Bhojiswar Bangalow. 

Eajkot: 4894; Aaguat 10, 193a Pmidmt: 
Bfto Bahadur T, B. liana, Near BImvanagar 
ITttnira, Civil Station, Rajkot; Smmrg: 

■ 1, , A. Ba:xi, Faiichaath EoacI, ..Rajkot 
Spg, A Weavg, Mills, F. 0, Box No. 2, liajkot. 
7 p. 1111 , 2a«i and 4tli Wednesdays at Lodge, 
Kathiawar. 

mnm : mm ; March 24, 1946. Prmident : 
Tliaknr Salwh MaiMtoghji of Fanehar, Fanchar. 
Eatlam (O.L) ; Secrmti/: B, M. Sanat, Shree 
ialJan Mills Ltd., Eatlam. O.I. 2ad and 4th 
Mondays, 5-30 p.in., Eamwg Gardens. 

Bf MT : 439S ; Angnili 14, 1937. FmUmi : 
Kaiky H. Fatel, Farsee Technical Institute, 
Madura Blmgal, Surat ; S$enUfy : J)r. S. F. 
Bhaecft, Ymm mvdi, Surat. 7 p.m, 2n(l and 
411* Saturdays at R, B. Kagfueiiand Institute, 
IViwfi lliiil, Chrm'k Surat. 

ootm District, 

(JOVFJINOR ; 

Chaiidliarl Ifydc-r Husulu, 6,.%,, IL.B. Park 
View ” A«iiu*ad*r>an!ah Park, Lucknow* 
Aora; 6028; March 20, 1039. PmidBtii: 
K. M. FrainJI, Agwife, Ciiiitral Bank of India, 
Agm; Semiarg : Kamta Pmmd, Advocate* 
Bagli Muaaffarkhan, Agra. 8 p.ui, 1st and 
3ra WtKiucsdays, Imperial Hotel, Dniiiiiuond 
Hoad, Agm, 

AMAHABAI) : 5888 ; Lanuary 1045. pyeMent: 
J. k'a,k, 40, Canning Road. Alialmhaci ; N>cre- 
iaru : All Ameer, Public Sendee Commission 
Office, Allahabad. I at and 3rd IVedaesdays. 
6*30 p.m., BametPs Hotel. 

BMAMS: 6011 ; June 7, 1045. PresMint; 
Capt. S. K. Cimndhnri, Laksa, Benares; 
Semtarg : Anand Prasad Agarwal, b.a„ rl,b., 
Sundia,, Benares City. 2nd and 4th Thurs- 

&ol %m%lm 


' CAWNPOBi; 5645; Inly S, 1043. PmHent: 
Narendrajit Singh, B.sc., Bar-afc-Law, Vlkram^ 
jit Singh Road Civil IJjaes, Cawnporc ; 

: D May ArriiirklL F. O. Box 
No. 87, Cftwnpore. Isfc and 3rd Tliuradays, 
**Thu Lido/’ Cantonments, The “Mall”, 
May to September, 8-15 p.m. and October to 
April, 32-45 p.iiL 

Dwm BrN : 5258 ; June 24, 1040. Pmuknt : 
Bao Bahadur Dr. N. C. Chjdterlee, 18, 
Eajpore Road, Dehra Bun; Strydarg : HIra 
Lai Saooii, Astley Building, 3)<diru Bun. 

7 p.m. 2nd and 4th Wf-<!nesdays at Members 
liesidenws or Greens Hotel. 

FVFABAl) : . .0941 March 24, . 194.5. FreMrhnt ,* 

0, Donald, Govt. Steam Puwer House, Stdival, 
Dlst. Jiidg*% Pyzabad ; pyavtaru : B. D, It. 
Varma, Special Alagistratc, l^’yzabad. ist 
and 3rd 5Iondays, 8-15 p.m., Freemasons’ 
Hall, Lodge Road, Fyzabad. 

OORAKifjPtTR : 6305 ; October 1 7, 1940. Presk 
dfitU : fiardar Saheb Sir Surendra Biagh 
Majithla, Gorakhpur ; SeerPtary : Br. 0. J. 
Chako, M.A., PH.i)., f.r. Hi.st. (Lmd.), St. 
Andrew’s College, Gorakfij^iir. 2nd, and 4th 
Thursdays, 8 p.m., Union Club. 

LPOKNOW: 4568; February 1938. President: 

Br. S. N. Mathor. Shamania Road, Lucknow ; 
Secretaru : Sh. Zahecr Hussain, 3, Abbott 
Road, Lucknow. l.st and 3rd Fridays infor- 
mal gathering at 8 p.m., Dinner 8-30 p.m., 
Carlton Hotel. 

Moradabad: 0010 ; June 7, 1945. PreMdent: 
Alaklidhari, Mgr., Spg. A; MTvg. Mills, Morada- 
bad, U.F. ; Secretary: S. B. Singh, M.A., Idi.B,, 
p.c.S,, Judge, .Small Cause Court, Moradabad. 

2 ad and 4th Wednesdays, 8 p.m., Lupton Club. 
Mesibpt ; President : B. E. James, i.o.s., 
Bist. Sessions Judge, Meerut; Secretary:' 

E. F, <3rhiladlal, p.o.s., Deputy Collector, 
Nehru, Eoad, Meerut. 

Muhsoobib: 6556; March 1947. President: 

8 . Barshanlal, Eaghuraj Bhiivan, Town 
Rationing Office, Muasoorie ; Secretary : 

H. M. L. Khanna, Eaghuraj Bhiivan, Town 
liationlng Office, Mussoorie, 

9lsT District. 

Govkknor : 

Sir CUffo^ Agarwaia, Kt., Chief Justice, High 
Court, Fatna. 

A 8 ANSO&: 4667; May 3938. PmUent: 

Borrell, Chief Accountant, Steel Corporation 
of Bengal, Burnpur P. 0. {nn Asansol) ; 
Secretary; Capt. E. N. Sen, Malariologist, 
Apear Gardens, Asansol. 7-30 p.m., 2ad 'and 
4th Mondays, Club Headquarters at Asansol, 
E.I.E. Eecreation Grounds. 

CAi.OtrTTA: 587; September 2C>, 1019. Prm- 
dm: G. A. Dosani, 60, Bentick St., Calcutta: 
Secretary : S. Deb, Bengal Porcelain Co. Ltd., 

3, MotMl St., Calcutito. 1-10 p.m., every 
Tuesday, Great Eastern Hotel. 

Cuttack : 0136 ; December 4, 1945. President : 
Bon. 1^. H. K. Mahtab, Prime Minister, 
Orissa, Cuttack; Secretary: CL C. Batpathy, 
Registrar, Btkii University, Cuttack, 
lat and 3rd Tuesdays, §-30 p.m., University 4 
Oomaaifcte© Room. » _ - J 
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lUMiU 4rino^ M.adi 1038. PrmMent: 

N. K f.o s., hhti'icl Jt5dj2f\ Pui’ca 

i>>fer iufii : J’r. U. BafsUt Dacfa ViuTCrsity, 
K*iT(jn;r PoHf, ftacra. » pjn. 2ml and 4ui 

llumes of Botarians, 

BifiNHASK «32C1 ; A|n1l 1046. Pn^Ment: 
ii, WiiBoo llaigi?, liaranec Coko C‘o. Ltd., 
F,0. Kiisnnda, !E. I. Ely.; t%erduw; Frof. 
*S. K. Ulimht Inrllan Sckool of Mines, Dimnbacl. 
Jst and 3rd Moridapi 7 p.iiu, Diianfoad 
jAMidKidTR: 4118* Kovcjmber 28, 1030. 
Pmidnit : llr. If. K. Mtra, Eefraetoriei 
Kogr,, Tata Iron afni Bteel € 0 ., Ltd., Janwhed* 
|Jiitr ; SertriurM : F. K*. Mookerji, CT'ntimi Odke, 
'fatft iron and Btenl Bo., Ltd., Jamshedpur. 
12 noon, 1st and 3rd Mondays, Beldhi €hu>. 

JOBllCLPOir: : 5004; 1930. Fmidmt: Br, S. 

O. Barrat, Kapler Toiau, Jnbbulpore (C. F.) ; 
Keereteri/.* K. N. Marwaha, 51, Beat. Camp- 
liUmd, Juhinilpori", C. P. 2nd aiul 4th Wed- 

, XMiSdays, 8-30 p.ia., JacksoiTs Hotel. . 

PATNA : 5088 ; Nov. 8, 1948. President : 8. K. 
Bhattftcimrya, , ** IMreat, ** Exhibition 
Bead, Patna ; Secreiari/ ; p. M. Bakn, C/o 
ilfuters Ltd., Fraser BoacL Patna. 8 p.m. 
2nd and 4th Thnradayg, Bihar Flying Cluo. 
Mimootf : $240 ; April S, 1946. Pwfdent* 

L H. M, Fmneb, 180/188, Mogul Street, 
Eangoon ; A’wfe/aiy ; 8, Chatterjee, 201, 
Mogul Street, Rangoon* EYery wedneaday 
1 BKi,, ** Suwafe/* 

028» Bismw. 

Gotkeiob i 

.Sir Behram K.. Karanjia, . Kt.,. 4, 'Camicfeael . 

, Hoad, .Bombay, 

AliMEliKAOiR : 60OS ; August 18, 1947. Presi^ 
dent: TI. A. lOwm, Collector's Bungalow, 

. , Ahmedoamir ; SecMfiry : S. K. Iran!, 1-B, 
'Hunter lload, Ahmadmgm^ Wednesdays, 

,: .6-30 p.m., Maso'Blc IlalJ. 

..AKO. 1 .A r 6079. ; '. September 4, 1946,' President : 

B. Br. A. H. Atimiye, B.A.,xn.B., Jatharpeth, 
Akola ; iSmetary : N, S. Agashl, Rifle Range, 
Akoia, 1st and. 3rd Saturdays, 6-30 p.m., 
Sitobai Arte College. 

AMJtAOii : 6176 ; January 29, 1946. Secniary : 

C. R. Khare, Mangitel’s Bungalow, Amraoti 
(Berar). 1st and 8rd Saturdays, 8 p.m., 
Masonic Hall Dining-room, Amraoti Camp. 

BEMapm: 5410; July 19, 1941. President: 
Rao Saheb Shivagauda S. Paiil, Kaktives, 
Bolgaum ; Secretary : M. P, Wall, BIst. Local 
Board OiBee, Belgaum* 2nd Saturday, 
Dinner Meeting at 8*30 p.ro. and 4th Saturday, 
Tea Meeting at 5-30 p.m. at Cfreen*s Hotel, 

BOMBAY ! 3128; March 1920. President: 

A. A. A. Fyaieo, Member, ‘Public Sertlce 
Commission, P.W.T)., Secretariat, Bombay; 
BeerHary: A. Porington, Green’s, Hotel, 
Bombay. 1-30 p.m., every Thursday, Green’s 
Hotel. 

GADia-BlTOM : 61.35 ; Bmmher 4, 1045. 

' Pmddmi: Rao Bahadur 8. S. 'Teiamali, 
Grtag; Beermm^' S. R, HIrcmafch, Cliief 
OUcw, Mnnldnal Cfflc®, Oiwlag. 2nd and 
4tt Map, 6 p,m,, D, B* S. H, Manvi’s 


ntiBM-DuARWAR * 5282 ; septemlw 16, 1940. 

PrmWui: G, S. Dc-sai, Mg. BIr*, Dliarwar 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Bharwar ; AVof#««y ; 
Dr. f*. S. Desai, Station Road, Dharwar, 

7 n.nh, iHt and Jird Satiinlays, MMioa High 
School Hall. 

Karwar; 6207; May 21, 1946. President: 

H. It. Hnldlpurkar, PJeader, Karwar, N, 
Kauara; SeerHary : M. G, Cfiartclavarkur, 
Pleader, Rarwar. 2iid and 4tli Saturdiiya, 

5 p.m., Karwar Club. I 

EoiiuPYH: 5685 ; Kovombw I, 1043. PrmG 
deni: lU'V, L. U. A!iidrc«^H, iimlimapurl, 
Kolhapur; Semtary : S. '.M. Ohatge, li), 
Sykes Extendou, Hhuhiifiurl, Kolhfipw. 
5-30 p.m,, ‘tet and 4ih SalurdayH, Bykc'i 
College Hail. 

Kaut 0 E ; 5868 ; Decomber 1 3, 1 04 4 . Prmidmt • 

P. S* Rao, CommisHioiier* Kagpur Dlflnton, 
Civil Lines, Nagpur ; Becreiary : iC C. Lditljec, 
Kauiptee Road, Nagpur. Isfc and 3rd 
Thursday®, 8 p*m., Mount Hotel, 

Nasik; 6936; Mawh 2S. 1945. Pmmm; 
Rao Bahadur A, 8. Ookhate* Central Govt, j 
Dlstilicry, Kaaik; Seerd&ry: 8. K, Mltra, 
Power House, Nasik Road. 1st and Srd 
Thursdays, 5 p,m„, R. W. I. Golf Club. Naalk. 
FAMDHAitetm: 4493; AiuiJ 17, 1044. Fr<!fiC;| 
dent: Eao Bahadur G. B, Parioharak, I 

Bijaptir Lane. Pandharpur; Seer^arn : I 
N. P, Surnis, Hoii«o No. 8329, Surnte Wa<m, i 
Bifapur Lane, Pandltarpur. 2ad and 4th 'I 
Simaays, 7 p.m., The Suporvteing Union 1 
Office, Pandharpur* - ,"| 

FOojsa : 8004 ; January 15, 1036. Pmidmt: 'i 

Khan Bahadur M. H. Moiediua, 30, Main 1 
Street, Poona ; Secretary : B. D, Chinuy, i 
Boiriijay Garage (Poojml Ltd., 11, Blphimione 
Road, l^oona. Every Monday at 6-45 p.iu,,/l 
Turf Club House, . ■ ■ 

Bataka: 6815; July 24, 1944. President: 
Bewan Baimdtir M, B. Ifutha. , Mokaimias i 
ifazarlmal & Co., Hhavunipeth, Sataea: !' 
Secretary : K, V . Kulkarni, 40, Yadogopal Path;' 
Sat.'iia. 6-30 p.m., 2nd and 4th Saturdays, ,1 
Bungalow No, 12 , Satara Camp. J® 

' SnopAPUE : 4054 ; September 13, 1986, ' 
i dent: B, N. Jakkal, Sholapur 8amach»r;w 
[ Press, Bholapur ; Becretary : $. B, Dutfca^ || 

t 162-13, IWIw'ay Lines, 6-46 p.m,, !« 

' every Tuesday at Free Miwbhr’ Hall. 

98»» BismiOT. ;¥ 

Govern'oe : 'I 

8. B, S&rma, Deputy Chief Operating Biipdt,,’l 
M. 8, M. lily,, Madras. 

BAKaAPOR® ; 3323 m) ; May 24, 1084. PreeA 1 
dmt : Bir J, 0. Gosh. Kt., P.se., P.JfX, Indian [\ 
Institute of Scioace, Bangalore; Secretnry : 

Br. M. N, Mahadevan 2ml St., Mark's Road, ■ 
Bangalore, First four Wednesdays, 740 p,m., " 
West End Hotel. ■; 

BE7WAPA.* 6700 ; Juno 6, 1944. President : 
Rao Bahadur B. Ananda Rao, Suptdg. Engr., / 
P.W.B,, Beawada ; Secretary : Dr. C. Suryana- # 
rayana Marti, m.b.b.s,, Managing Director, . “f 
Andl’ira Piiarmaceutical Works, Qovernpipet. '• n 
Bosswada. Ist and 8rd Saturdays, 6 ' h,m«Si 
P,W.B. Recreato Club. 
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CcwiAHArsA: • July 3, 1«I44. PrmMmt: 

F„ liipon i{nw, C/oPoHt Bdx No. W,Cocanadii; 

,, Hmdmii : Diirsrtil Ciopalrow, ,llam.ft»opet, 
iioffwada. 1»fc anJ Sril Saturdays, 6 p.m., 
ttic Fiilcruai Gardens. 

0PKTra; 5595; Maw.li 24, 1941 PmMmt: 
Dr,. , 1\ , TL .TItft! |l{40, M.ii.ii.s., Bllkiisba, 
CliifltMr; : Br, K. Games warn liao, 

fCotanet, Guirttir. 9 p.m,, 2nd and 
4tli,. ..WednMclayftj Vltdory llcwse. , 

Madras: MH5; May 1929, Pmidmt! U»- 
CM U. H. GiJi, I.a. of Polko, Madnw; Sfm- 
tofff : H 0, Koilwd, Blrertor, Waterfall 
latatea Oriental Building, P. O. Box No. 2&7, 
Madras. 1-1 It p.m,, tvny Tnttday, Luacheoa 
tweetlngs, Conneiimra Hotel 

Mtsori: serW; July 6, 1M4. Pmifleni: 
B, J. Rege, laeoy’s Court, Govt House 
Road, Myflore; Nrmfary; S. liama Eao, 
States Engineerltig Co,, Status Square, 
Mysore. 2nd I-’ridfiya at M'ysOre Sports 
Club, j>.m. IiUht .Fridays Hotel KrlMit- 

V naraj Sugar, S p.m. 

f OHUWHBEBT : 5729 ; March 9, 1944. Prmi- 
dent: M. M. C. Bala Smipra Manien, AdA^oeate 
CoMcil, Rue 'Madras, Pondicherry ; Seeretarg : 
M. Viglo Marcollus, Ilua do Busay. 
Pandidwrry. . . 

flMGAmAM; 6504 ; toy 28, 1942. Fmidmt: 
Eao Bahadiip’ S. Nanjiindiaii, Vizagapatam 
Port, Vlaagapatam ; Secrciarji : i)r. V. 
iswariali, Andhra Medical College, Vizaga- 

S n. 5-30 p.m., 2nd and 4th Saturdays, 
cipai Council Hall, Vizagapatam. 

94TH Bisxeict. 

GOTMROE t 

Eao Balmdur C. S. Eatna SaWiapatl Mudaliar, 
Lakshmi Hivas, Avanashi Botd, Coimbatore. 

CocEiH : 4677 ; June 26, 1937. PmUm : V. i 
8«»dar«an, Secretary, CcmjWu OlmmboTi 
of Commerce, Cochin; ♦S'wtffet'iy; Thomas 
Cheryan, Editor: **I>eopam'% Bcepam 
.Road, Enmhulam. 1 p.m., Alternate Satur- 
days, MaJalmr Hoto!, wdlington Island, ; 
Coimbatom: 6724; Febniary 17, 1944., 

PmMmt: Bao Bahadur A. T, Krislina-' 
fiwami Mudaiiar, ** .lakshmi Nivas 'I AvanasM 
Hoad, (Mmhatore ; Secretary : Rao Saheb 
K. Nanjumilalm b.a., B.dom., b.d., Addl. 
Public 'Frosecutor, Gopalpiiram, Coimbatore. 
tm Meetings at 6 p.m. Dinner meetings 
at 840 p.ia., 1st and Srd Thursdays. i 

COhORBO: 2198; July 1929. ^Presiimi: 
J. H. I. Jayasurya, GeaemI Hospital, Colombo, 


(Ceylon); BrnreMry: N. V. S«bramaniam» 
Swadeshi Industrial Works, Ltd., Colombo 
(Ceylon). I p.m,, ©very Thursday at G. 0. E, 

Gabbb; 58S2; April 2S, 1941. : 

C, J. A. Pereira, Advocate, Richmond Hill 
llomli. Galle, Ceylon ; Seerdarp .* ■ William 
Peiris, 200/2, Waclcwdla Road, Gallo, Ceylon. 
846 p.m., Ist Monday Dinner, 7 p.m., 8rd 
Monday Tea, Hew Orient Hotel 

jAffSA; 6869; April 8, 1941. P^reHdmt: 
II. E. Senndiira!, Judge's Bungalow, Fort, 
Jaffna, Ceylon ; Seeretary : F. A. Sandrosegara, 
Asst. Registrar of Co-op, Societies, Jaffna, 
Ceylon, Thursdays 6dl0 p.m., Jaffna Rest 
House, Jaffna, 

Easov: . 6419.; September. 24, 1941.. .Presi- 
dent : W. L. Vitharatia, Harley House, Hermi- 
tage Road, Kandy, Ceylon; Secretary: F, 
Amerasinghe, Agent, Bank of Ceylon, Kandy. 
6-15 p.m., 2Ed and 4th Mondays, Queen's 
Hotel 

Madura : 4908 ; December 27, 1938. Presf- 
dent : 8. Raja Iyengar, 102, Mjunguard Street, 
Madura; Secretary : A.' K. Arinaswaml Iyer,,;. 
B.A. 4: M.B., 27, SokMkulam, Tailakulam Post, 
Madura. 8*30 p.m., 2nd Tuesday and I’jasfc 
Saturday of each month, Cosmopolitan Club, 
Tailakulam. 

HEOOMBO; 4645; Hovember 25, 1938. Pm4- 
dent : S, V. Aloy Seneriratne, Kaiawairrippu, 
Katana, Ceylon ; Secretary : St. Jotm Pereira, 
Johnsland, I^atana, Ceylon, 8-30 p.m., 1st 
Monday, new Rest House, Hegombo and Srd 
Saturday, 5-30 p.m., Residence of members, 

NlBGlRis : 6441 ; Hovember 26. 1941. Pre&i- 

dent: Dr. B. Ch, Chhabra, **Eanga Yilas'* 
Daviadale, Ootacamtmd; Secretary: T. S. 
Balasubramaaian, c/o P, Orr & Son, 
Ootacamund. 7-16 p.m., every Monday 

Coonoor and Ootacamund. 

pAffADOBA ; 5769 ; May 2, 1944. President : 

' , W. P. E. Dias, Hainl Tal, Panadura, Ceylon. 
Secretary : Raymond Pereira, 124, High Street, 
Panadura, Ceylon, 8-30 p.m,. Dinner Meet- 
ings, 2nd and 4th Tuefidays at Dias Yilla.’* 

.TisraiyRnny : 6770 ; May 2, 1944 ; Prmident : 
P. Rajagopalan, i.e.s.. District Collector, 
Collector's Bungalow, Tirinevelly; Secretary: 
Dr. K. Bama Iyer, m.b.b.s., Arch House *% 
Tlimevelly Town. 6-30 p.m., 1st and Srd 
Mondays, at the District Ciufe, Palamcottah. 

TtmcoBlE; 6364; August 16, im Pwl- 

' dmt : J. L. P. Roohe Victoria, ** Sul^astaa *\ 
Beach Road, Tuticorin; Secretaty : S. N. 
Chinnakannu Pillai, West Great Cotton Road, 
Tuticorin. 7 p.m., every First Wednesday 

^ after Ist and 15th of every month. 


Office for Middle Asia ; Braboime Stadium, 
North, C'hurcligate Street, Bombay, 

The Offio© for Middle Asia of Rotary Inter- 
»tioaal provides the services of R. I, Seore- 
teiat, ,afc Chicago, to all the distrlei governors 
in this Jftglan and the Rotary dubs and the. 


ROTARY DmSRNATIONAL 


Rotary organisation in India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon,, Afghanistan, Malaya IJiiioii, Slam, 
French Indo-Cliina, Sarawak, Brunei, British 
North Borneo and Indonesia. 

Secretary Xn^churye .’—George R, Means. 





Freetiiasoiiry 

’'S' by to«L piir««.--m>* iwitott io4g* m aonttwn 

<‘’ft^^©3fis|ng Mm fp **op6a a >»*&«• wore ia» <SbliihS ftboo^^ 

l^emoaaffe i la 1707 Oapi* limiioii mnul wm **»• 
nothing fnxtlier i« known bnt and«r Onot. Pa*ot#4^. Ma&iif ttditiB«|M*nd«n«i« 

Ffttwintw, whota tkelollowing yeftifgti 0 <»«&ai »n<i In tJi« foitowiag »»r nnotlier iodgt wm 
Wm k© BioTinoinl 0mndi Mmtsi of India, a t&bialbSl at fort gl Qeorga, In l?i8 tli« 
Lodge was Mtafollihed in 17S0, wMoh in ll» Athol (or Ant^enla) ismM this Blitelct and in 
*8 diitlngWaltied Jbty the armt mj |wtabllit)io4 a Protinolal a»n4 Lodge awi 
ofth© Bast Into Company, and iideimriW both Uww FroTtoeki Uramd Bodiet eonltoiM 
SI' J* Indiei/* faking peaceably nW® by uMt wntil the 0nlo». 

The next Frovlnoial Grand Mwtert were jramee Indeed, tlwjjgh not generally known, thii® two 
Bawion and Zmh, Gee, who held offlee in 1740; ISrand Bodies made da attempt at eoalltioii long 
after whom came the Hon. Bopr Brake, ap* before any »noh moremeDt was made hf their 
pointed XOth April 175B. The last named wa» parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of Englaad, and 
GoTOrnor of OalcntU at the time of the attack Gie inoleni Grand Lodge, and Malden In hli 
m^e on the settlement by Snraiah Bowlah in History of f »ema»o»iy in Madraa states that 
J7d0. Brake mtesed the horrors of the Black W a great measnre they sncoeeded. At the 
Hole by escaping and was aecmsed of deserting Hnlon tn i8i$ all the bodies In Madras gayethelt 
Ws post, bat. thongh present at the retaking of allegiance to the Gnltsd Grand L<^«. One efen* 
CaKwtta by Admiral Wation and Gllre, it Is Tm. worthy of note was the Initiation to 1774 at 
probable that he resnmed the dntles of his Triohlnopoly of the eldest ion of the Kawab of 
masonio office after the oalainity that befell the Areot, Umdafc*nl*Umra, who In hl» reply to the 
settlement. opngratniationa of the Grand Mge ol Eniland 

. . ' , ifeated ♦* he considered the title ol Bngllsh Mason 

> The mhmtes ol the Grand Lodge tafoim ns aa one of the most hononrable that lit possessed.** 
that William Mackett, Pro»inoiai Grand Master This docnment Is now stored in the aichlfeiol 
of Chtentta, was present at the meettog of that the United Grand Lodge, 
body, HoTember 17, iTfiO, and we learn on the 

(iwnaanttoritethatatthereM Bombay.— Two Lodges were established to 

to. tif tot Indies ** Guilin Smith wns ap- this Frosldenoy daring the 18th centwy, Hoi, 
pointed F. 0. M. in 1761 At tWiperl^ it was »8| at .Bombay In 1768 and 560 to Snrat in 1708 
tie onstom in Bengal ‘‘to elect the Pro’rtodal both of which were carried on the lists ni^ll the 
tond toterannaally by the majority of the union when they disappeared. A Broytodai 
yotoi of the members present, from amongst Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed bil 
those who passed toongh the ffilferent offices of there is no record that he exercteed hk tonotioni 
to (il^oy,) Grand Lodge and who had ser^^^ and his name drops out of the Froemssons* 
Bep.Brot. Grand Master,** This annaal election Oalendar to 1700, In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
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twee c>f Iti ixtoleac®. la 18SSS tht clfUtoB eletteal 
af iecwclesl ted for Hied ** Lodge 

of Hope ” tlfo nt Tmm Jf®, 802. 

. . E«t® ** Orlott" ttnreoogalied lioiae, aided 
III t!i« *i<»jsilon of some of its membeii, who 
oiiiftlHttd * warrant ,00 the wcoamendationoftbe 
Fareat Lodge from the G»ad Lodge of England, 
two years later it was liiscofered that no noth 
llwfeloB of the ejditiace of **0rloK*ta“ the* West*’ 
had reaehed England, not had any Urn been 
received, althongh thene toclndlng cinarterages 
had been paid Into the Frovinciai Grand l^dge. 
Ooaat of ■Uoromandel, It waa farther aacertatoeci 
that la granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Proflaeial Grand Master of Coromandel 
hadexewded hit .powers. Ultimately a new 
warnnit No. fi98 was granted as already stated 
In IMS. l^Kige Perse vorancse** was started 
ita Bombay Ko. 818 in 1828. Up to tills time the 
Inrlsdlctlon ol the Grand Lodge of England In 
India had not teen Invaded ; bat In 1SS6 Dr* 
James Bumea wa» appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland P.G.M. of Western India and its 
3Depi,ndeneI«. .Ko Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
Started which on the retirement of th® Marouis of 
f woedale was absorbed within the juxlsdictlon 
olBr. Bomes, who in 1848 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) bat 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act In restraint of any future sub-dlviBion of 
the Presidenoies. Bumesmay be best described ' 

' OS' being In 1838 In eccleEiastical phrase as a 
Provincial GraadMaafcer “ Inpaxtibus infldelium ” 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India wore strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro* 

C ‘ ■ ‘ 3U«. There was no English Provincial Grand 
gein Bombay and the Chevalier Buraes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work " and presented such attractions to 
Sentllili Frtomasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of English Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, Indeed, a Lodge Per- 
severance ** under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with Ite name, jewels furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted hy 
Scotland. This Lodge still exteta in Bombay and 
HOW bears Ho. 338 on the Register of Scotland, 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
liourl5aied , and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a lodge St. George Ho. 649 on the 
Bolls of the Grand I/Odge of England wai again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
Bplito wprwentative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burnes established a* 
Lodge "Rising Star of Western India/' at Bom- 
bay for the admission of Indian gentlemen 
gie result of which is sees at the present day. 
Ihus the seed planted at Trichioopoiy in 1774 
by the initiation of Umdat-ui-Umra has borne 
fruit resulting in the initiation of thousands of 
Indian gentlemen of ail castes and creeds, and 
which has gone far to establisliing that mutual 
trust between West and East a distinguishing 
ehwacterlstio of apcoulative Ercemasonry. i 
A ;Piovtocial Grand Lodge wm xc-cstebltehcd i 


in Bombay In 1860, and converted into a »!®irt«l 
Grand Lodge in 1861, 

ABMMSTEAHOH 

All three constitutiona of the United Kingdom* 
the United Grand Lodge of England, the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland md the Grand Lodge of 
Breland, hold iur.lsdictfoia In India.. The largest 
of those is that of England which has fottf 
distrieta under District Grand Masters, total* 
ling over two Jmndred Lwlgcs, The Grand 
Lmlge of all Scottish Preemasonry in India whlco 
comes, under Scotland has some aeventy-hve '. 
Lodges, but the Grand Lodge of Ireland, 
widchls governed ill India by a Grand Inspector 
only has eleven Lodges, 

The districts under Grand Lodge of England 
arc as follow's : — 

Bengal.— Pounded 1728.. 74 Lodges.. ■ . ' 

District Grand. Master Et. Wor. . Bro..' 
A. Barr Pollock. Deputy District Grand 
Master: — ^tVor, Bru. 8. K. Gosh, 

District Grand Secretary; — Wor. Bro, Guy 
D. Robinson, 19, Park Street, Calcutta. 


District Grand Lodges meets quarterly, in 
January ( Calcutta ), April ( Assam ), July 
(Bihar or Upper Bengal) and October 
( United Provinces), Two Charitable Institu- 
tions are maintained. The Bengal Masonic 
Association for the educataion of children of - 
Indigent Freemasons and the District Fund 
of Benevolence for relief and maintenance of 
indigent Freemasons and their widows. 

Bombay.— Founded 1763. 66 Lodges, 

District Grand Master Bt. Wor. Bro. Sorab 
E. Davar ; Deputy District Grand Master, 
Wor. Bro. L S, Tilley. 

District Grand Secretary, "Wor. Bro. Khan 
Bahadur K. C, Banaji, Freemasons’ Hall, 
Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay, 

District Grand Lodge meets in March 
( Installation ) and September, It maintains 
two Charitable Institutions ; the District Grand 
Lodge Fund of Benevolence, for the relief and 
malntenanco of Indigent Freemasons and their 
widows and the Bombay Masonic Association, 
for the maintenance and education of children 
of deceased P'reemasons. 

Punjab. — ^Founded 1863. 34 Lodges. 

District Grand Master Et. Wor. Bro. Et. 
Rev. The Lord Bishop of Lahore, oj.B., o,b.ib,, ■ 
v,n,, M.A., Deputy District Grand Master:— 
Wor. Bro. Lt-Cok F. E, Gifford, o.b.e. 

District Grand Secretary Wor. Bro, G, 
Eeeves-Browm, Freemasons’ Hall, Lahore, 

The District maintains The Punjab Masonic Ib- 
stituti " " - 

sons i . 

required. ' 

Bursary Fund for the assistance of children of 
Freemasons, to enable them to St themselveis 
for employment after leaving school. 
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T2T 1728 a dispensation was granted by tbe 
i Grand Lodge of England to Geo. 

Pomfret, aatborising him to «open a 
new Lodge in Bengal/' Of bis personage 
nothing further is hnown but under Capt, 
Earwinter, who in the following year succeeded 
him as Provincial Grand Master of India, a 
Lodge was estsbllshed in 1780, which in the 
Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and la described 
. as 72 at Bengal in the East Indies/' 

irhe next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Lawson and Zeeh. Gee, who held office In 1740; 
after whom came the Hon. Boger Brake, ap- 
pointed 10th April 1765. The last named was 
Governor of Calcutta at the time of the attack 
made on the settlement by Surajah Bowlah In 
1756. Brake missed the horrors of the Black 
Hole by escaping and was accused of deserting 
his post, but, though present at the retaking of 
Calcutta by Admiral Watson and Olive, It Is im- 
probable that be resumed the duties of his 
masonic office after the calamity that befell the 
settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform os 
that William Maokett, Provincial Grand Master 
of Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, Kovember 17, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the^^Lodges 
in the East Indies" Cullln Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. In 1762. At this period ft was 
the custom in Bengal ** to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served aa 
Bep. Prov. Grand Master." This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of 
England was confirmed by the Grand Master 
without its being thought an infringement of 
his prerogative, la accordance with this prac- 
tice, Samuel Middleton was elected (P. G. M. 
circa) in 1767 ; but in passing It may be briefly | 
observed that a few years previously a kind of 
roving commission was granted by Earl Ferrats 
in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, Commander of the | 
" Admiral Watson/’ Indlaman ‘*for Bast India 
where no other Provincial Lodge is to be 
found." Middleton’s election was confirmed 
October Slat, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M, 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable In- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1702 when It ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodgesmuoh to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted In most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol or Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1818 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Ualcutta combined and gave their alleglanee 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
Ived in that year and In 1840 created a 
ict Grand Lodge, 


Madra»£^Th 0 earliest Lodge In Southern 
India mo. 228) was ©stabllshed in Madras In 1762. 
xnree others were also established about 1766. 
In 1767 Gapt, Edmund Pascal was ap* 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Bependenclti 

A following year another Lodge was 

** ^^ort 8t. George. In 1768 thW 
(or Ancients) Invaded this District and in^: 

®8^^Wlshed a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies conttnm^ 
working peaceably side by side until the Union, 
indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made aa attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
In a great measnre they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1818 all the bodies In Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Triohlnopoly of the eldest son of the Kawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, wl^o in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge, of England 
stated " he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed.'* 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay*— Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Ho». 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 560 in, Surat in 1708 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared, A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out of the Freemasons* 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (I^o. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Morla was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, be having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested " that his name might be 
inserted In the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to izustal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan." 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge " Orloh-in- the- West " 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
lAt Poona as No. 16 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was noton the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
I0th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were esmmlned in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provkseia! 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which .however, left no 
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trace cf Its existence. In 1825 tli© civilian element 
of “ Orion ** secededl and formed the Lodge 
■of : Hope ** also at Poona Ho* 80.2, 

■ Here ** Orion unrecognised at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its memhers, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
ParontLodge from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years inter it was discovered that no noti- 
hoationofthe existence of <*Orion-in-tlie*West** 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Ooast of Coromandel, it was farther ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded hia powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant Ho. 698 was granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodge “Perseverance** was started 
in Bombay Ho. 818 in 1828. Up to this time the 
iadsdictionof the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been Invaded ; but in 1336 X>r. 
James Buraes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotiarsd P.G.M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. Ho Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until 1st January 1888. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the iurisdiction 
of Dr. Buraes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Bumes may be best described 
os being in 1836 in ecclesiasticai phrase as a 
Provincial QrandHIaater ** inpartibue infldelium *’ 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry, But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Ad ministration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of English Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, indeed, a Lodge “Per- 
severance *' under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists In Bombay and 
now bears Ho. 338 on. the Kegiater of Scotland. 
Prom this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished , and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a lodge St, George Ho. 549 on the 
Bolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burnes established a® 
Lodge "‘Bising Star of Western India,” at Bom- 
bay for the admission of Indian gentlemen 
the result of which is seen at the present day. 
Thus the seed planted at Trichinopoly in 1774 
by the initiation of Umdat-uI-Umra has borne 
fruit resulting in the initiation of thousands of 
Indian gentlemen of ail castes and creeds, and 
which has gone far to establisliing that mutual 
trust between West and East a distinguishing 
characteristio of Speculative Preemasonry. 

A Provincial Grand Lodge was re-established 


in Bombay in 1860, and converted into a Distriofr 
Grand Lodge In 1861. 

ADMINISTRATION 

All three constitutions of the United Kingdom, 
the United Grand Lodge of England, the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland and the Grand Lodge of 
lireland hold jurisdiction in India. The largest 
of these is that of England which has fom 
districts under District Grand Masters, total- 
ling over two hundred Lodges. The Grand 
Lodge of all Scottish Freemasonry in India which 
comes under Scotland has some seventy-flve 
Lodges, but the Grand Lodge of Ireland, 
w'hichis governed in India by a Grand Inspector 
only has eleven Lodges, 

The districts under Grand Lodge of England 
are as follows • 

Bengal.— Pounded 1728. 74 Lodges, 

District Grand Master : — Bt. Wor. Bro. 

A. Barr Pollock. Deputy District Grand 
Master : — Wor. Bro, S. K. Gosh. 

District Grand Secretary : — W'or. Bro. Guy 
D. Bobinson, 19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

District Grand Lodges meets quarterly, in 
January ( Calcutta ), April ( Assam ), July 
( Bihar or Upper Bengal ) aud October 
( United Provinces). Two Charitable Institu- 
tions are maintained. The Bengal Masonic 
Association for the educataion of children of - 
Indigent Freenrasons and the District Fund 
of Benevolence for relief and maintenance of 
indigent Freemasons and their widows. 

Bombay.”t-~Pouiided 1763. 66 Lodges, 

District Grand Master Bt. Wor. Bro. Sorab 

B, Davar ; Deputy District Grand Master, 
Wor. Bro. J.S. Tilley. 

District Grand Secretary, Wor. Bro. Khan 
Bahadur - K. C, Banaji, Freemasons' Hall, 
Bavelin Street, Port, Bombay, 

District Grand Lodge meets in March 
( Installation ) and September, It maintains 
tw'o Charitable Institutions ; the District Grand 
Lodge Fund of Benevolence, for the relief and 
maintenance of Indigent Freemasons and their 
'widowfs and the Bomb«ay Masonic Association, 
for the maintenance and education' of children 
of deceased Freemasons. 


Punjab. — ^Founded 1863. 34 Lodges. 

District Grand Master: — Bt. Wor. Bro. Bt, 
Bev. The Lord Bishop of Lahore, c.i.s., o.B.S., 
v.n., M.A., Deputy District Grand Master : — 
Wor. Bro. Lt-Coli P, B. Gifford, o.b.e. 

District Grand Secretary : — Wor, Bro, G. 
Beeves-Bro’^vn, Freemasons' Hall, Lahore, 

The District maintains The Punjab Masonic In- 
stitution for the Children and Widows of Freema.- 
sons for providing maintenance and education aa 
required. There is a separate fund, the Dr, Owen 
Bursary Fund for the assistance of children of 
Freemasons, to enable them to fit themBelvea 
for employment after leaving school. 
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MjRdbrast.— IFoimded 1767. 36 Lodges. 

District Grand Master, Et. Wor. Bro/tT. V. 
Mutliuljrishna Iyer. Deputy District Grand 
Master, Wor. Bro. Hon’ble Sir K. P. Lakshmana 
Eao. 

District Grand Secretary: — ^Wor. Bro, Eao 
Bahadur S, T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, PreC' 
masons’ Hall, Egmore, Madras. 

The Lodge meets on the penultimate Saturdays 
in February and August each year in Madras, 
though the August meeting is sometimes held 
outside Madras. The District Grand Lodge 
maintains two Charitable Institutions ; The 
District Fund of Benevolence, for the main- 
tenance and relief of Indigent Freemasons 
and their widows and the Madras Masonic 
Association, for the education and maintenance 
of children of deceased Freemasons. 

Grand Lodge of ail Scottish Freemasonry in 
India* 75 Lodges* 

. Its area is divided into districts which are 
supervised by Grand Superintendents. The 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of all Scot- 
land is Sir Ivon Hope Taunton, k.c.i.e., his 
Deputy Grand Master being Et. Wor. Bro. 
Sir Shapoorji D. Billimoria. The Grand Super- 
intendents are : Northern India, Et. Wor. Bro. 
Eai Bahadur B. P. Varma, Southern India, 
Et. Wor. Bro. A. Cook and Eastern India, 
Bt. Wor, Bro. E. D. Lemon. 

The Grand Secretary is Et. Wor. Bro. 
Khan Bahadur 0. Mistree, 17, Miurzban Eoad, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of All Scottish Freemasons 
fn India maintains two charity funds, the 
Scottish Masonic Fund of Benevolence in India 
and Scottish Benevolence Association in India, 
the Secretary of each fund being the Grand 
Secretary. 

Grand Lodge meets in Bombay, its installa- 
tion being in November. 

Grand Lodge of Ireland 

The Irish constitution is governed in India 
by a Grand Inspector, who has two assistant, 
Grand Inspectors, one for Bombay and thei 
other for Bengal. It has eleven Lodges work-j 
ing three in Bombay, six in Calcutta, one in! 
Lahore and one in Simla, I 

Royal Arch Masonry 

In England the District Grand Master is 
nearly always created Grand Superintendent 


of the Eoyal Arch Chapter, his deputy generally 
being second principal, while the third principal 
is appointed every year. The districts adopt 
the same practice ; Bengal having 31 Chapters, 
Madras 21, Bombay 27 and the Punjab 22. 

Eoyal Arch Masonry In Scotland has a 
separate constitution from the craft, The 
District Grand Chapter in India under Scotland 
Us at present ruled by Most Ex. Companion, 
Sir Shapoorji Billimoria, Kt,, m.b.e., under 
whom there are 33 Chapters. The Grand 
Secretary of all Scottish Freemasons in India 
is also District Grand Scribe ' E 

There is only one Irish Chapter situated 
in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry 

Mark Masonry is worked under the Grand 
Mark Lodge of England and Wales and is 
divided into several districts, but in most cases, 
the district Grand Master is also the District 
Grand Mark Master. There are nineteen 
Lodges under Bengal, 18 under Bombay, 16 
under Madras and 12 under the Punjab. 
Attached to the Mark degree is that of Eoyal 
Ark Mariner, which, under the English 
constitution, is worked in a separate Lodge 
attached to a Mark Lodge. Its ruler is the 
District Grand Mark, Master and only Mark 
Master Masons can take this degree. 

Under Scotland, the Mark degree is usually 
worked in Eoyal Arch Chapters, hut it is con- 
ferred on candidates in some Lodges under 
the Scottish constitution. 

Under Ireland, the Mark Degi^e is incor- 
porated in that of the Eoyal Arrh. 

Other Desrrees . 

There are many other degrees vrorked U 
India, including the Ancient and Accepted 
jRite, but no degree higher than 18th is actually 
worked in India under England, but under 
Scotland the 30th is worked. There are four- 
teen l^th degree Chapters w'orking in India, 

The Knight Templar degree is worked in 
several places under both England and S»cotland. 

The Red Cross Of .Constantin© = has -three, 
conclaves working in India, at Bombay, Simla 
and Lahore. 

The Order: of th«' - Secret-. Monitor has 
seven conclaves under Bombay, seven under 
Madras, three under Calcutta and one under 
Cawnpore. 





Boy Scouts 


iu ItKliai 
i 19454®. 


2 . 


T he Boy Sconts movement initiated in 
England 1iy the late .lord BacIen-PoweU 
j the Chief Scout), a pread ’iviclely in India and 
Pakistan. The Viceroy was Chief Scout and the 
Jioads of Provinces and States were Chief Scouts 
in their own areas. The aim of the Association 
was to develop good citizenship among hoys by 
fornimg their character — training them in habits 
of observation, obedience and self-reliance— 
incul»?ating loyalty and thoughtfulness for others 
— and teaching them services useful to the 
public and handicrafts useful to themselves. 

The Association was directly affiliated with 
Scouts International Bureau. 

Boy Scouts Association of India and the 
iHnaustan Scouts will now’’ merge to form a new 
association to be called Hind Scouts. The 
merger w’as decided on at a meeting of the Boy 
Scouts and Hindustan Scouts Councils on June 
A 1048. The • new amalgamated Interim 
Council will consist of 18 members, 9 from Boy 
®‘-outs and p from Hindustan Scouts. There 
Scout in the new’ organization. 

The Chief Ciommissioner be Sir Tej Bahadur 
Heputy Chief Commissioner the 
Hon ble Mr. Justice Vivian Bose. Pandit 
Hridayanath luinzru will be the National i 
Commissioner and B,ao Bahadur G. T. J. 

Thaddaeus and Mr. Shriram Bajpai, General 
Secretary and National Organizing Commissioner 
respectively. 

Since, the partition Pakistan has had a 
^parate Scouts Association of its own with 
Quaide Azam Jinnah as the CMef Scout. This 
is how the headquarters of the Boy Scouts 
Association of India was organized at the time 
of the partition : 

Indian Headqvarteiis 
/ or Mia.— H.B. Bear Admiral, 
the Viscount Mountbatten of Burma k.g. 

P.C., M.S.r,, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.O. * 

OMe/ Commissioner.— Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Chief Comnmsioner for India.— The 
Hon ble Mr. 3mtice Vivian Bose, B.A., LI.B. 

(Cantab.), Bar-at-Xaw. * ^ » 

„ Treasurer.— F. B. Blomfleld, 

General Secretary for India.— -Kon. Lieut. Bao 

gi!?ieo Superiniendent.—S. H. A. JafEri, B.oom, 

HiiiApqtTAiiTERS Council eor India. 

I rendmit. The Chief Scout for India. 

Commissioner (ex-: 

General Secretary (cs»officio). 

T> /•* I-E.s., D.C.O., AIC.L. : Bai 

Bahadur U. N. Ghosh; A. S. Khan, m.sc., C.l^ 

I.E.S.; Commander K. B. Godrej, b.e.m. 

Hon^blo Mr. Justice J 

M. Hidaj^tuIIah, O.B.E., b.a, (Cantab.), Bar-at- SI* 

fu?' E.ii.i.B.A. ; Khan Bahadur otaio 

Shah Alam Khan, h.a., el.b., p.e.s, ; Sir Iqbal Sangli State 

Chatter jee, m.a., Sawantwadi State 

iff' • 3>.o.c., state 

Ak.L. ; Kao Bahadur K. p. Naidu ; Lieut.- ? 2 * S^rohi State 
Commander B. B. Pande, ar.sc., B.i.ra! - ^’onk State 
Bahadur Singh of Khairagarh 

P. Siva Shanker, b.a,, ll.b. : M, A • McCanli«iq 
M.A.andM.N.2iutsM,B.A; * JVlcOanhss, 


4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8. 

11 . 
12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15. 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20. 
21 , 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 
20 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 
80 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 
84 . 
35 . 

30 . 
37 . 

, 38 .: 

' 39 . 

40 . 

41 . 

42 . 

43 . 

44 . 

45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48 . 

49 . 

60 . 

51 * 

52 . 

53 . 

54 . 

55 . 

66. 

57 . 

58 . 

69 . 

60 . 


Kutch State 
Marwar State 
Mewar State 
Mysore State 
Nagod State * 
Narsingarh State 
Nawanagar State 
Orchha State * 
Patiala State 
Pudukottal State 
llajgarh State* 
Bampur Stats *. , 
Batlara State . . 
Sailana State 
Sangli State 


OUartU ^ 

Travancore State 
?» General Headquarters * * 

^ ^ tond Total 

♦ Census not received. 


X68 

107 

1,315 


"5** Swwts ' Asiocktion ' 
General-HeadlqiiaJrters, — Cenaos 
1. Assam 
Baluchistan 
Bangalore 

Bengal (East and W©,3t) 

Bihar 
Bombay . . 

Central India 
0, P. <fc Berar 
Coorg 
Belbi . . 

E. S. Agency 
Madras . . 

H. W. P, p, 

Orissa * 

Punjab (East ami West) 
Bajpiitana ♦ 

Secunderabad , 

Sind 

United Provinces 
W. I. s. Agency. . 

Alwar State 
Baghat State ] ] 

Barwani State . . 

Benares State 
Bharatpur State 
Bhopal State 
Bijawar State 
Bundi State 
Cambay State 
Charkhari State 
Chhatarpiir State * 

Cochin State 
Batia State 
Bewas Senior State * 

Bhar State 
Bhenkanal State ’ 

Jaipur State 

Jammu & Kashmir State 
Jasdan State * . . 

Jath State 
Jhabua State 
Jhalawar State .. 

Junagadh State 
Karauli State . . 

Khilchipur State 
Kishengarh State 
Kolhapur State . . 

Kurwai State 
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Societies : Literairy, Scientific, Social, 
Rel^ous & Political, Commercial & Industrial, & 
: Medical & Nursing 

UTERARY 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNHOERSITY 
■ ' WOMEN IN INBIA • 

The Association of British ITniversityWoiheii ih 
India was established in 191 3 . Its objects are:*~ 
(1) To facilitate intercommunication and co- 
operation between women of any nationality 
who are members of the universities of the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland, resident 
in India. (2) To provide a means of keeping In 
touch with the universities of the United 
Kingdom, by communication with the British 
Federation of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. (3) To act as an orga- 
nisation which shall afford opportunity for the 
expression of united opinion and for concerted 
action by university women. Membership is 
open only to those women who hold degrees in 
any university in the United Kingdom and in 
Northern Ireland : but Associate Membership 
is open to women who have studied at a British 
University for two years and each Branch may 
admit as Honorary Members women who have 
advanced the higher education and interests of 
women, i 

The Association of British University Women i 
has had several branches. The address of the] 
Honorary Secretary, Bombay, is as follows : — 

Mrs. Hannah, 19, Bllklia House, Churchgate 
Beclamation, Bombay. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches have been influential and have 
repeatedly intervened with good effect to educate 
public opinion with regard to subjects affecting 
women. All Branches have, for instance, made 
Investigations on behalf of the Education Depart- ' 
ment. Government of India, the Calcutta 
University Commission, etc,, and have supplied, 
through the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, information on Secondary 
Education in India to the League of Nations. , 
They have been the means of introducing women ' 
on to University Senates and Municipalities.! 
The Calcutta Branch carried through an I 
important exhibition of Food Products. This 
branch, however, has not functioned for a number 
of years. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
oomieetion with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, tlxrough a special 
sub-committee, organised public meetings for' 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or had been recently ; 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the Assodation 
was the establishment of Women's Employment 
Bureaus in Calcutta and Bombay, They were 
remarkably sueoessM. The Bombay Bureau 
was eventually merged into the employment 
Bureau established by the Women’s Ck>unciU 


As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of Uiuversity 
Women lias a useful function to perform. 

This Association is Federated to the “ Federa- 
tion of University Women in India," and tSms 
forms one of the Units of tlic Indian Federation. 

FEDEEATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMKN 
IN INDIA 

The Federation of University Women in India 
unites various Associations of University Women 
throughout the couiitry, its object being to pro- 
mote friendship and understanding' among 
University Women of all races resident in India 
and to further their common interests. It is 
affiliated to the International Federation of 
University Women which in 1930 has a member- 
ship of over 60,000 representing thirty-three 
nations and which seeks by scholarships, ex- 
change of teachers, group discussions and 
conferences to unite in common action and under- 
standing the University women in the world. 

The Federation in India is controlled by a 
Central Committee at present located in 
Bombay. It has branches in Bombay and 
Kodaikanal while women, eligible for 
membership, resident in places where no branch 
exists can be enrolled as “ Scattered Members." 
Hon. Gen. Secy. ; A. G. Moore, 31, Pedder Boad, 
Bombay. 

BHANDABKAB ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, POONA 

The Institute was inaugurated on the 6th 
of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late Sir B. G. 
Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. Lord 
Willingdon, who became its first President. Its 
objects are to publish critical editions of texts 
and original works bearing on Orientai 
antiquities, to provide an up-to-date Orientai 
library,' to train students in the metlmds of 
research and to act as an information bureau on 
all points connected with Oriental Studies. The 
valuable library of the late Dr. Sir B. G. 

I Bhandarkar, wdiich he had bequeathed already to 
I the Institute, was after his demise handed over 
by his executors to the Institute, and is now 
t located in the Central Hall of the Institute. 
Sihee the 1st of April 1918 the Government of 
Bombay have transferred to the custody of the 
Institute the unique collection of nearly 20,000 
manuscripts formerly accommodated in the 
Deccan College, together with a maintenance 
grant of Rs, 3,000 a year. Government have 
likewise entrusted to the Institute a grant of 
Rs. 10,000 a year for the publication of the 
B. S. S. and the Government Oriental Series. 
Ti^te Ii^stitute has also started a aeriie^ called the 
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Bmnidarhir OnenM in which ftYO works research in Indian history. Has a building of 

have been already published and some others Its own; has recently acquired new premises 
have been undertaken. The Institute has for additional buildings ; possesses the best 
undertaken to edit Mahabhaniia critically at the collection of Persian and Marathi Idstorical 
initiation of the liaja of Aundh who has pro- papers owned by any private society. Has a 
mised a total grant of Kw. one lakh for that rare collection pf about a thousand Indian 
purpose. .r>r. V, S. Siithankar was the General paintings now housed in a special wing, 
Editor of the Malmbharuta up to 21st January maintains a coin cabinet and an armoury of old 
1943 the date of his unfortunate demise. Dr, S. weapons. Has a section for copper plates, 
K. Helvaikar has now been appointed General sculpture and archaeology and has a library of 
Editor. Grants are being received from the general, iiistorical and rare books. Holds 
Government of India (Its. 4,000 a year) fic fortnightly and annual meetings where notes 
University of Bombay (Ks. 3,000 a year) and the and papers based on original documents are 
Government of Bombay (Its. 6,000 a year), presented, discussed and afterwards published, 
Madras, Hyderabad (Deccan), Baroda and The Poona City llesearch vSection of the Mandal 
Mysore as well as from several Southern Mahratta does research work Ju the city and publishes 
States. Eccentiy the Government of H, H. The findings. Has published several volumes of 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior sanctioned original historical letters and other historical 
Its. 25,000 for the- Muhabimrata work at and literary books whose total number 

the rate of Its. 2,500 per year for 10 years, exceeds 00. Conducts a quarterly Journal 

The (Jovernmeut of H. H. the Maharaja of devoted to research. Work done mostly 

Ivashmir lias sanctioned a grant of Its, 2,000 in Marathi. Celebrated the Silver Jubilee 

a year for three years for this work, by calling the fir.st All-India Modern History 

The Triwtees of Sir Borab Tata Trust have Congress in 1935. Has planned Com- 

also sanctioned an armuai grant of Bs. 1,500 memoration volumes in English giving an 

for the same purpose for 3 years. I'he analytical account of researches in various 

Britisli Academy has also given a grant to fields. Depends mainly on public subscriptions, 
the Mahabhamta as a token of their apprecia- Has been receiving some grant-in-aid from the 
tion of this work. On 25th March 1944, the Government of Bombay for the last five years. 
Institute inaugurated its Makabharata Printing Was supported by many Bajas, Jahagirdars, 
Department with a view to expediting the Sardars and the public. The Government of 
printing of the Mahabhamta Edition. The India is pleased to sanction lls. 1,000 yearly 
institute issues a Journal called Annals of from 1947-48. The late Dr J. E. Abbot of Hew 
the Bhandarkar Orimtal Research Institute Jersey, U.S.A., left by wlU a gift of 30,000 dollars 
published four times a year. It also held under to the Mandala for buildings. Annual niember- 
its auspices the First Oriental Conference on the ship fees for various classes are lls. 3, 6, 12, 25, 
5th, 6th and 7th of November 1919 under the 125 and 300 wliich can be compounded for 
patronage of H. E. Sir George Lloyd and the life by pajing tea times the annual subscription 
presidency of Sir B, G. Bhandarkar. Thanks to for a particular class in a single year. Effective 
liberal donations from the Tatas and the Jain members over 1,000 ; Annual income averages 
community, supplemented by Grants-in-Aid between 5 to 6 thousand rupees, 
from the Government of Bombay, the Institute 

is housed in a fine building. Since August 1927 * 

the Institute has been conducting regular * 

M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadlii and •<? * 

Ancient Indian Culture. It has also been bT' 

coaching students for the Doctorate degrees of L ^ 

the University of Bombay, Lectures by emi- 

nent scholars are also delivered occasionally. 31*--13, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 

Besides these lectures a regular series of free 

Extension Lectures at certain intervals has been - TtnWRAV apt cinnTiT'T'v 

arranged for the benefit of the public. The au&iBAX ABl bUCIETY 

Institute celebrated its Silver Jubilee on the 4th Founded 1888, to promote and encourage irt 
and 5th of January 1943, when delegates from by exhibitions of Pictures and Applied Arts, 
learned bodies all over India and other eminent and to assist in the establishment and mainten- 
scholars attended. Membership dues Bs. 10 a ance of a permanent gallery for pictures and 
year or Bs 100 comixninded lor hie. Members other works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
can, subject to certain conddioiis borrow bwks held every January. The Society maintains a 
from the library and get t he “ Annals ” free Salon which provides a centre for general ex- 
publications (a list covering about positions, one-man shows, lectures and meetings 
iOp titles sent free upon request) at concession etc. Annual subscription Bs. 10 : Life member 

' Es. 100. President: Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 

TmTTTicji cj A ATci:r/%T^-tT A T- * 5 I J, H. Unw^ala ; Eon. 

BHABATA ITIHA&A SAJSSHODHABA Salon Secretary i K. M, Gandhv ; Office and 

MAHDALA, THE, POOHA Salon Room ; Sassoon Building', 6 Eampart 

-d Bombay. 


BHABATA ITIHASA SAHSHODHAHA 
MAHDALA, THE, POOHA 

Founded in 1910 by the late Mr. V, K. Rajwade 
and Sardar K. 0. Mehendale and registered under 
Act XXI of 1860 in 1910 with the object of 
collecting and conserving historical materials, 
erecting suitable buildings for preserving and 


BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY 

Founded 1804, to investigate and encourage 


exlilbiting them, publishing such materials and Oriental Arts, Sciences and Literature, Annual 
other works of historical research and generally subscription Rs. 60. Sceretary : S. B. Tikekar 
to encourage and foster critical atudy of and Town Hall, Bombay. * 
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BOMBAY NATUEAL HISTOEY SOCIETY 

(Eegistered under Acfc XXI of 1860). 
Founded 1883 to promote the study of Xatiiral 
History in ail its branches. The Society has a 
memliership of about 1,400 all o^er the world 
and a imiseum witli a repreBcntative eollection 
of tiio difi'orent vertebrates and invertebrates 
found, in the Indian Empire and Ceylon. ' In 1921 
the Society was entrusted with the management 
of the natural History Section of the Prince of, 
Wales Museum, and a great part of the Society’s ' 
collections have been transferred to that Kuseura, 
A Journal is published three times during the 
year which contains articles on natural history 
and sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders. The Society’s 
library is open to members and books may be 
borrowed under special arrangement by members 
residing in the mofussil. Annual subscription 
lls. 25. Entrance fee Es. 10. Life Membership 
Bs, 860 including entrance fee. Patron-in-CMef : , 
Bear Admiral the Viscount Mountbatten ! 
of Burma, K.d., p.c., g.k.s.t,, g.m.i.e., g.cj.v.o.,! 

p.s.o. Offices: 114, Appollo Street, 
Bombay, i 

BAWOOBI BOHBA LITEBABY AND' WEL- , 
^ ■ FABE SOCIETY 

(Established in 1940 A.B.); Atm & Objbcts 
T o promote study of Islamic culture, Baw and 
History, Arabic & Urdu; to create common 
platform for free and unfettered, discussions 
and expressions of opinion by different Schools 
of thought, to spread education amongst adults 
and females and to undertake economical, 
social and other activities by organising debates, 
lectures, tours, establishing libraries and publish- 
ing books, magazines and pamphlets. At present 
a quarterly Magazine “ Uraeed and three 
publications in Book Forms on Law & History 
have been issued . 0 dice Bearers : --‘CMirmin . — 
Y, T, Vakil, Advocate; Vice President. — Z. F. 
Zaki, Bar-at-Law'; Treasurer — ^A. A. Patharia, 
B.A.,and Secretarj.—-£. S. X, Bhvanji, Advocate. 
Address :-^CiO. A. K. M, Patharia, 288, Abdul 
Behraan St., Bombay 8. 


DECCAN EDUCATION 
(Established in ..1884). 


SOCTETY, POONA 
The object of the 
Society is *' to fiicilitate' and cheapen education 
by starting, afSliating and incorporating at 
different places, as circumstances permit, schools 
and colleges under private management or by 
any other ways best adapted to the wants of the 
people.” The Society has now thirty-six life 
members. The value of the property and 
endowment funds held by the Society amounts 
to more than Es. 50,00,000. The annual receipts 
and expenses of the Society’s Institutions amount 
to Es, 8,50,000. The Council, the Governing 
Body and the Board of Life Members are the 
bodies entrusted with the management of the 
Society’s affairs. 

Chairman of the Council and the Governing 
Body H. G. Gharpurey, M.A., i.e.s. (Eetired) ; 
Secretary: Dr. E. N. Dandekar, M.A., Ph.P., 
Fergusson College, Poona 4. 

The Society’s Institutions are, the Fergusson 
College, Poona ; the Willingdon College, Sangli ; 
the Brihan-Maliarashtra College of Commerce, 
Poona; the New English School, Nanawada, 
Boom ; the New Bn^ish School, Bamanbag, ; 


Poona ; the New English School, Satara ; 
the Nftvin Marathi Shala, Poona ; the M'avjt ; 
Madhavji English School, Umbargaon the 
Dravid High School, Wai ; The Alniyadevi High 
School for Girls, Poona ; the Technical Institute, 
Poona (attached to the Fergusson College, 
Poona). The total number of students in the 
institutions of the Society exceeds 8,000. 

THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA 

The present Imperial Library was founded in 
1U02 by Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India, 
by amalgamating the former Calcutta Public 
Library with the then Imperial Library which 
itself had been founded in 1801 by combining a 
number of Departmental Libraries of tiie GoVt. 
of India Secretariat. One of them, the library 
of the Home Dept., contributed a very Important 
and interesting collection of bo6k.s, winch 
formerly belonged to the East India. College, Fort 
William, Calcutta, and to the East India Board, 
London. The Calcutta Public Library also 
contained a fairly large number of valuable 
and rare books and pamphlets. In 1904, 
Maulvi Sayyid Sadrud Din Ahmad al Musavi, 
Zamiiidar of Buhar, (Burdwan District), en- 
dowed a collection of 1,500 printed Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu books, along with 950 Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts which collection is 
named “ Buhar Library ” after the name of the 
place to which the donor belonged. 

The Ministry of Education of the Govern- 
ment of India, is responsible for the maintenance 
of the Library ; while its management is vested 
in a Council appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council. The Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India is the ex-ollicio Chairman 
and the Librarian, Imperial Library, its ex-officio 
Secretary. The members represent tiie Uni- 
versity of Calcutta (2), the Government of Bengal 
(2) and other I*rovinces (3). 


The aim of the Imperial Library in the words 
of its -great founder is that *' it should be a 
Library of reference, a w'orking place for students, 
and a repository of material for the future 
historians of India, in which, so far as possible, 
every work written about India at any time can 
be seen and read.” The Library contains most 
of the important and rare w'orks in English and 
Indian languages dealing with India. The 
Library is also in possession of a collection of 
important books or reference and of standard 
works on various subjects which is kept up-to- 
date by the addition of new books. The present 
strength of the stock of the Library is a little 
over 4,20,000 whicli makes it the biggest Library 
in India. 

The Library is provided with Reading Rooms, 
public and private, where facilities are offered to 
students, Research w'orkers and general rt?aders. 
There is a separate Reading Room for ladies. 
Books are also lent out to any one living in any 
part of the Dominion of India, against cash 
security. The membership of both the Reading 
Rooms and the Lending Section is free. General 
and special reference enquiries are also attended 
to. 

The Library was housed in the Metcalfe Hall, 
Calcutta, from 1902 to 1923, wffien it was moved 
to the old Foreign and Military Secretariat 
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Building, 6, EBXdanade East, Calcutta. As a war 
measure the Library is temporarily housed in 
i?4, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta since Eebruary 
1942. 

Librntimi: Vacant. Special Officer: Y. K, 
Mulay, E.A., D.Ii. (Loud.), p.i.,a. 

IHBIAH ACCOUNTANCY BOAEO^ 

The Indian Accountancy Board is constituted 
under the Indian Companies Act VII of 1913, 
which was amended by the Indian Companies! 
(Amendment) Act, 1930, in order to give effect 
to an Ali-India scheme of registration, of public 
accountants and auditor.s and the creation of an 
Indian Accountancy Board to advise the Central 
Government on all matters relating to the 
accountancy profession in India. 

Before 1930 local Govts, were empowered 
to grant auditors* certifleates entitling persons 
to act as auditors of companies other than 
private companies. Auditors’ Certificates were 
of two kinds “ restricted ” and “ unrestricted.' 
Tile holders of the former were entitled to 
practise within the jurisdiction of the Pro- 
vince granting tlie certificate wliile those of the 
latter were entitled to practise throughout 
India, 

There were several practical difficulties in 
administering a central subject by a provincial 
government and in 1932 the Central Government 
took charge of the accountancy profession — the 
youngest of the learned professions. 

Every person desirous of practising as a public 
accountant in British India, has to be enrolled 
on the Eegister of Accountants maintained by 
the Central Government and is styled ** Eegis- 
tered Accountant.” Necessary conditions Jfor 
eligibility for enrolment on the Eegister of 
Accountants are laid down in the Auditors* 
Certificates Eules, 1932, which have been framed 
under section 144 of the Indian Companies Act. 
There is, in operation, a strict scheme of pro- 
fessional examinations, registration of 
apprentices for the practical training, recognition 
or coaching institutions for the theoretical 
aspect, registration for the practising pubUc 
accountant and an elaborate code of professional 
ethics, all conducted and rigorously enforced by 
the Central Government on the advice of the 
Indian Accountancy Board, 

Erom 1932 to 1939 the members of the Indian 
Accountancy Board were nominated by the 
Central Government out of the ranks of the 
leading public accountants throughout India. 

In 1939 the Central Government changed the 
rules and introduced a progressive element of 
elected members from the practising accountants. 
The ultimate goal is to form an autonomous 
body of accountants to take charge of 
the profession. Under the present rules, the 
Indian Accountancy Board consists of 21 
members. The term of membership is for 3 
years. In exceptional conditions the Central 
Government is empowered either to reduce 
the term of ofiice of the members or to 
extend it for a further specified period. The 
present term commenced from 1st duly 1947. 

Ohairman: The Hon'ble Jfr. K. 0. Neogy, 
Minister for Commerce ; Secretary : P. N. : 
Bhandarij (London), a,o,a., s.a,j , 


AMres8\‘ Under-Secretary to the Government 
of India, Dept, of Commerce, Simla, 

INDIAN ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Founded in the year 1937 in order to organise 
and carry on adult education work throughout 
the country. Among its earliest founders Prof. H. 
B. Eichardson and Prof. J. B, Eaju took a very 
prominent part. 

The aims and obj ects of the Association are : — 

To spread knowledge among the people of 
India on all subjects related to their aU-round 
welfare and culture, in a popular and attrac- 
tive manner through suitable agencies ; to 
initiate, wherever necessary, adult education 
activities in co-operation with various organisa- 
tions and ■ individuals interested in the work, 
and to encourage and co-ordinate local efforts 
and organisations engaged In promoting the 
caiise of adult education ; to serve as a central 
bureau for information and advice concerning 
adult education in the different provinces and 
Indian States ; to co-oporate with movements 
aiming at the removal of illiteracy and 
ignorance and the promotion of the civic, 
economic and cultural interests of the people ; 
to serve as , a connecting link for inter- 
provincial and inter-state co-operation and 
co-ordination; to prepare and supply, if neces- 
sary, slides, charts, films, booklets, suitable 
literature, etc., and to undertake the publica- 
tion of bulletins and journals; to arrange 
public lectures, demonstrations, seminars, etc., 
for the furtherance of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation ; to organise the Indian Adult Education 
Conference at least once every two years ; to 
induce the Universities and other educational 
bodies in the country to take up adult education 
work, and to do all other acts that are inci- 
dental to the fulfilment of the above-mentioned 
objects of the Association. 

The Association is affiliated to the World 
Association for Adult Education, Since its 
establishment it has held three important 
conferences. The first one in Delhi in 1938, 
presided over by the late Hon’ble Mr, Justice 
Sir Shah Mohammad Sulaiman ; the second at 
Bhagalpur in 1939 under the presidentship of 
Mr. (now Sir) E. P, Masani, then Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Bombay University; and the third at 
Indore in December 1942, under the patronage 
of His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of Indore, 
and the presidentship of Prof. A, Jha, Vice- 
Chancellor, Allahabad University, 

INDIAN AND EASTEEN NEWSPAPEE 
SOCIETY 

Formed in February 1939 to act as a Central 
Organisation of the Newspaper Press of India, 
Burma and Ceylon and to promote the common 
interests of its members. President: Tusliar 
Kanti Ghosh, ''The Amrita Bazar Patrika’; 
Pepuiu President : Deshbandu Gupta, ‘ The 
Taj * ; Vice^PresideM : M, N. Cama, * The 
Bombay Chronicle * ; Ronorary Treasurer: 

J, K. Cowley, "The Statesman*; Committee: 

F. T. Coulton, * The Times of India ' ; Kasturi 
Srinivasan, *The Hindu*; W. J. B. Walker, 

* The Statesman *; Devdas Gandhi, ‘ The 
Hindustan Times’ ; C, E, Sxiniman, The 
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Swadega Mitran ' ; Siiresln Chandra Mazumdar, i 
' The Hindustan Standard ' ; Amritlal Seth, I 
^ The Janmabhoomi * ; A. A. Hayles, * The 
Madras Mail S. Sadanand, " The Free Press 
J^ouraal ’ ; P. N, Mehta, and A. B. Mani, * The 
Hitavada*. Address: Post Box No. 69, New 
Delhi. 

INDIAN LIBRAIty ASSOCIATION ' 
Founded in September, 1033,. on the recom- 
mendation of the first All-India Library 
Conference, convened in Calcutta on the invita- 
tion of about 20 prominent librarians in the 
country. It has for its objects («> the 
furtherence of the library movement in India ; 
(6) the promotion of training in libraxianship in 
India and (c) the improvement of Status of 
librarians. 

Among the methods employed for an achieve- 
ment of these objects, the Association has with 
the help of local workers and supporters been 
able to organise biennial Library Conferences, of 
which seven have been held so far. The Asso- 
ciation is responsible for bringing out a 
professional journal, called the “ Library 
Bulletin"* which is published every quarter, 
since April 1942 and which is supplied free to 
members of the Association. Another useful 
publication issued by the Association is the 
Directory of Indian Libraries of which two 
editions have been brought out so far and a third 
is under preparation. The Association has also 
undertaken the compilation and publication of 
certain works of reference, such as (a) the Union 
Catalogue of Scientific periodicals contained In 
important libraries of India ; (b) a Compendium 
of Scientific and technical pamphlets as contained 
in important Indian Libraries ; (c) a Catalogue 
of library literature found in important libraries 
of the country and (<i) expansion of such topics 
of the well-known scheme of book classification, 
the Dewey Decimal, as pertain to India and 
Indian subjects. Of the last, certain expansions' 
have been published in the “ Ijibrary Bulletin,’* 
while others are either awaiting publication or 
are being worked out. 

The Association also contemplates a survey of . 
Indian libraries, which work is held up as no : 
financial assistance is forthcoming from the 
Oovt. to carry ont such a huge task. 

The membership of the Association includes 
individual members, Libraries and Library ; 
Associations, of which about a dozen are afiBiated 
to the Indian Association, 

K. M. Asadullah, Librarian, Imperial Library, 
Calcutta. 

INDIAN MUSIC ASSOCIATION, LUCKNOW 
Founded by Baizada Onkar Prasad in 1939, ^ 
and is the only institution of its kind in India. 
Its object is to revive and reorganise the decaying 
art of the Indian music. Membership is open 
to both sexes and a nominal quarterly subscrip- 
tion is charged. The success of the Association 
has been proved by the recognition of the service 
of the members at various Music Conferences and 
Charity Shows. 

INDIAN SOCIETY OF ORIENTAL AET : 

(CALCUTTA). 

Patron : Marquess of Zetland, a.c.i.E. Secre- 
tary: Dr. Niharranjan Bay. OJSlice: 11, < 
WbJhflgtoa Square, Calcutta. 


INDIAN STANDARDS INSTITUTION ' 
’ P ' Block, Baisina Road, New Delhi. 

Origin: With a view to co-ordinating standar- 
dization activities of various laboratories and 
institutions and to introduce industrial standards 
on a national basis the Government of India 
by their Resolution No. l-Std(4)/45 dated the 
3rd September 1940, brought Into existence the 
Indian Standards Institution. 

Aims and Objects : The aims and objects of 
the Institution include the co-ordination of 
efforts of Producer and Consumer for the improve- 
ment of materials, products, appHauees, prowvsses 
and methods, introduction of code of practices, 
provisions or arrangements of facilities for 
examination and testing of commodities, pro- 
cesses and practices and piamang and direc- 
tion of related investigations and research. 

Managenmd : The affairs of the Institution 
are administered by the General Council, on 
which are represented Mmistries of the Govern- 
ment of India, Governments of Provinces auii 
States, x>rofessional societies of technologists and 
scientists, chambews of commerce and industry 
and other important interests. 

General Council : — President : Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerji, Minister for Industry and 
Supply, Government of India : Tice-PresidenU : 
Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur ; Dorab C, 
Driver ; Secretary : Dr. Lai C. Verman, Director, 
Indian Standards Institution (Ex-officio). 

Preparation of Standards : The technical work 
of preparing standards, specifications, codes of 
practices, etc. will, for the present be carried 
out under the authority of five division councils, 
namely, («) Engineering, (&) Buildings, (c) 
Textiles, (d) Chemicals and (c) Agriculture and 
Food Products. 

I Finances : The income of the Institution 
I is derived from (a) Govornment grants, (b) 

I contributions from industry, the Provinces, 
ithe States and other Interested public bodies, 

(c) subscription from members and (d) sale of 
Indian Standards, specifications, etc. 

The Government of India have decided to 
make annual grants from year to year for a 
period of live years by which time they anticipate 
the Institution should be largely self-supporting. 

Director : Dr. Lai C. Verman. 

KALAKSHETRA—- INTERNATIOxNAL ARTS 
CENTRE, ADYAR, MADRAS 

Literally “The Abode of the Arts” w'as 
founded at Adyar in 1936 by Shrimafci Riikmini 
Devi, to emphasize the essential unity of all true 
Art, 

Rukmini Devi, her staff and students in 
Kalakshetra are engaged in studying and 
popularising the principles and practice of 
various 'Hindu classical dances, Bharata Natya, 
Kathakali, etc. Special features are Instru- 
mental and vocal music, folk songs, dramatic 
arts, and painting. Recent expansion includes 
the inauguration of 4-year teachers course iii^ 
Dance and Music. There is besides a crafts 
department including furniture and interior 
decoration and a weaving section. 
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Bookbiadinj? and publications are also part 
of the Centre's activities. The Centre has an 
anique and rare collection of fifteen hundred 
Tamil paimleaf manuscripts on the Kamba 
Ramatjana, many of these annotated by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. U. V, Swaminatha 
Iyer, 

The Ariindale Montessori Training Centre 
imdcr the direction of Dr. lilaria Montessori 
and herself as tine Priiielpalj was started on 
July 3rd 1917. It will train' teachers ail over 
India in the Montessori System, The Ivala- 
ksiietra and the Besant Theosophical School, 
will form a Cultural Centre to be endowed as a 
Centenary Memorial to Dr, Annie Besant. 

MADEAS IIT'iSJUEy SOCIETY AND 
AUXILIARY OP THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY ' 

College Road, Nugiimbakain, Madras. 

The Society’s Library contains nearly a lakh 
of books which are circulated to members. 

Pmldent: The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. C. 
Happen, i.n.s, ; Eon>j. Sfcij. : J. Speueer 
Librarian : C. N. Rama Krishna Iyer, b.a, 

?. E. N. ALI-INDIA CENTRE 

The All-India Centre of this International 
Society of eminent poets, playwrights, editors, 
essayists, novelists (E.E.N.) was founded In 1933 
by Sophia Wadia under the x^rosidency of 
•Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. After Ids death in 
1941, Shrinmti Sarojini Naldu was elected 
President. The Vice-Presidents are Maulana 
Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Pandit Ja’ivaharlal Nehru 
and Prof. S. Radhakrishnan. The aim of the 
P.E.N. everywhere is to promote friendliness 
among writers and to uphold freedom ofi 
speech. In addition, the All-India Centre 
is working for national cultural unity by 
spreading appreciation of the many Indian 
literatures outside tlieir own language areas 
and also abroad. This is done by means of 
public lectures, through its monthly journal 
T7m Indian P.E.N,, free to P. E. N. members 
and available to the general public in India 
for Rs. 5 per annum, and through its “ P.E.N. 
Books” series on the different Indian litera- 
tures. The Ail-lndia Centre has over 350 
members among the country's leading writers 
and editors, and has sponsored two All-India 
Writers’ Conferences. Membership is open to any 
Indian of recognised position as a writer, 
subject to tfio approval of the Executive 
Committee. Entrance fee Rs. 5 ; annual fee 
Rs. 6 ; life membership fee Rs. 100. 

Emomry Beoretary : M. D, Altekar, m.a., 
” Aryasangha,” 23, Narayan Dabholkar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

PHILATELIC SOCIETY OP INDIA 

Formed March 1807; Annual subscription 
Rs, 5. Hon, Secretary ami Treasurer : E. 
Ifrankliii DeSouza, 30-C, Khotachiwadi, Bombay 
4, 

I 

TAHEEI SCHOLARSHIP SOCIETY 

The Society was established by His Holiness 
Sardar Syedna Dr. Taker Saifiiddin Saheb in, 
3.944 and Is being ma by coatribatiojis ftom 


His Holiness and members of the Dawoodi Bolira 
Community. The Aims and Objects of the 
Society are (1) to award scholarships to Dawoodi 
Bolira students of both sexes taking education 
in Schools and Colleges ; (2) to award a gold 
medal every year to the student who shows 
exceptional merit in any Degree or Diploma 
Examination held during the year; and (3) 
to encourage Daw’oodi Bohra students making 
research in any branch of knowledge. The 
Society has awarded scholarships in 1044-45, 
104,5-46 and 1946-47 respectively as under : — 
Rs. 11,145 (106 students), Ra. 11,106/13 {116 
students) and Rs. 11,510/12 (113 students). 
Secretary. — ^A. N. Patiiaria. Address. — Moha- 
medi Baug, 21, Sarang St., Bombay 3. 

SCIENTIFIC 

AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY (THE ROYAL) 
OF INDIA (CALCUTTA) 

Founded 1820. A Class, Annual subscrip- 
tion Rs. 35. Entrance fee Rs. 8. B Class, 
Annual subscription Rs. 15. Secretary : S. 
Percy-Lancaster, F.i.S,, F.R.H.S., M.R.A.S., 1, 
Alipore Road, AHpore. 

AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
MADRAS 

■ Established 1835. Quarterly subscription for 
members in Class A Rs. 7, in Class B Rs. 3. 
President : H. E. The Governor of Madras ; 
Chamnan : Mrs. M. M. Buck ; Hon. Secretary : 
Richard Aprel, Ji.i). ; J^on, Treasurer : Rao 
Saheb P. S. V. Nambi. 

OF 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
BOMBAY 

Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution of 
Anthropological research in India ; to correspond 
with Antliropological Societies throughout the 
world ; to hold meetings for reading and dis- 
cussing papers ; and to publish a journal con- 
taining the transactions of the Society. Annual 
subscription Rs. 10. President.: Prof. G. S, 
Ghiirye, m.a., Ph.P. ; Eon. Secretary : Prof. K, 
T. Merchant, m.a. , ll.b., b.sc. (Econ.). OjJice 
Address : C/o K. B. Cama Oriental Institute 
Building, 136, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

BENARES MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY 

S'ounded in 1918 for the encouragement and 
promotion of research in the various branches of 
Pure and Applied Mathematics, and in the 
History of Mathematics. It conducts a journal 
entitled The Proceedings of the Benares Mathe- 
matieal Soddy, in 'which original papers on 
Mathematics are published, and maintains a 
library. It published 23 volumes of The Pro« 
ceedings and 12 books. There are about 100 
members from all xiarta of India. Admission 
fee Rs. 10. Annual subscription Rs. 6 (Resident 
members) and Rs. 5 (non-resident members). 
President : Dr, M. R. Siddiqi. Vice-Presidents : 
Dr. B. N, Prasad, Dr. B. B. Seth and Prof, Y. V. 
Narlikar. Secretary : Dr. R. D. IVIisra, Pii.D. 
Editor: Dr. A. N. Singh, d.sc. ; Treasurer: 
Dr. R. S. Verma, h.sc. Librarian : Dr. B. Mohan, 
AMrmi 2^, Senpur% Benares, 
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BOMBAY SAKITAEY ASSOCIATION 

Bounded (a) to cjreate m educated public 
opinion with regard to sanitary matters .in 
general ; (&) to diffuse the Imowledge of sanita- 
tion and hygiene generally, and of the prevention 
of the spread of disease amongst all classes of j 
people toy means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and tf possible, 
toy holding classes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science toy giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may toy 
diligent application add to our Knowledge 
in sanitary science toy original research or 
there wise ; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and girls 
in the various localities and different chawla, 
provided the people in such localities or chawls 
give facilities. The Sanitary Institute Building 
in Princess Street was built toy the Association at 
a cost of nearly Es. 1,00,000. The foundation 
stone was laid toy Lady Willingdon in March, 
1914, and it was opened in March, 1915. It is a 
large and handsome structure with a large 
Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and also 
provides accommodation for King George V 
Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary transferred 
to the Municipality in 1924, the Museum and 


office of the Assistant Health Officer, 0 and D 
Wards, and the Vaccination Station. How, * 
Secretan/ and Treasurer: Dr, K. N. Choksy, 
n.P.H., Acting Executive Health 

Officer, Bombay, Joint Bonorary Secretary: 
Br. 0, Coutinho, B.sc., x-.M. & S., ».Hy, Health 
Ffffiior ; S.K.Kulkarm. 

BEITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
(Bombay Branch) 

Bounded 1886, to promote Medical and the 
Allied Sciences and the maintenance of the 
honour and interests of the Medical Profession. 
Secretary : Dr, D, E. Bharucha, F.n.c.s. (Eng,), 
*Breamiand% 25, New Queen's Eoad, Bombay 4. 

INDIAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

Was founded in 1924 with late Sir P. C. 
Eay as Preside7it, located in the University 
College of Science Buildings, 92, Upper Circular 
Koad, Calcutta. Prof. P. Eay, M.A., P.K.i., 
Preside 7 it; Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, l-.k.s,, s.W„ 
Dr. B. B. Dey, Prof. N. E. Dhar, Dr. Gilbert 
Eowier, Sir J. C. Ghosh, Prof. B. K, Singh, 
Dr. J. N. Mulcherjee, Dr. B. C. Cuba, Dr. P. 

C, Hitter, Dr. P. B. Sarkar and Dr. K. Ven> 
kataraman, Vice-Presidents ; Prof. B. Sanjiva 
Eao and Dr. P. K. Bose, Bony. Editors ; Dr. 

B. N. Ghosh, Bony. Secretary; Dr. K. N. 
BagcM, Bony. Treasurer ; P. C. Bandyopadhyay, 
Asst. Secretary?; G. Banerjee, Asst. Editor. 
Ecmhay Branch : Principal P, N. Joshi, Pre- 
Merit ; S. M. Mehta and Dr, G. V. Jadhav, 
Vice-Presidents ; J. Samson and A. N. Kothare, 
Joint Bony. Semtaries ; Barave, Bony. Treasurer. 
Madras Branch : Sir J. 0. Ghosh, President ; 
Dr. K. L. Moudgill, Vice-President ; H. Subba 
Joia, Bony. Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Society publishes a monthly Journal 
dealing with original researches in Chemistry 
in India and a Quarterly Industrial Edition of i 
the main Journal specially devoted to industrial 
topics. Annual subscription for the Industrial 


additional Es, 2 for the Industrial and News 
Edition. Fellowship is open to graduates of 
Chemi.stry and to those who are interested. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
(MALLESWAEAM, P. 0., BANGALOBE) 
The Institute owes its origin to the munificence 
of the late Mr. J. N. Tata, whose plan for estab- 
lishing a Besearch Institute, was brought to 
fruition after Ms death by the generosity of his 
two sons, the late Sir Dorabji Tata and the late 
Sir Batanji Tata, supported toy the Government 
of India and the Government of H. H, the 
Maharaja of Mysore. The Institute began work 
in ^July 1911, and its laboratories provide 
facilities for post-graduate work in the following 
branches of Science, namely Physics, General 
Chemistry, Organic Clienii.stry, Chemical 
Engineering, Biochemistry, Piiarmacology, 
Fermentation Technology, Food Technology, 
Electric Technology, Electric Communication 
Engineering, Aeronautical Engineering, Power 
Engineering, Internal Combustion Engineering 
and Mettalurgy. There is a library of scientific 
books and journals comprising about 33,0oo 
volumes . The Institute awards a limited, nuru her 
of research studentships, research scholarships 

...4.1 mu. 


research stipends. The Assoclateship is 
ded by the Governing Council on the 
recommendation of the Senate after five terms, 
devoted entirely to research carried on during the 
period. Diplomas are granted to students who ■ 
satisfactorily complete' approved courses of 
study in Electrical Technology, Electrical Com- 
munication Engineering, Chemical Engineering, 
Aeronautical Engineering and Metallurgy. A 
deparl-meat of Power Engineering is being set 
up and a section of Economics and Social 
Sciences will be added in the near future. The 
scientific W'ork of the Institute is recorded In 
t'he Quarterly Jouimal of the Indian Institute 
of Science. Director: Sir Jnan Chandra 
Ghosh, Kt., p.sc., F.ir.i. ; Ecf/istrar : A. 0, 
Pai, 3I.A. (Cantab.). 

INDIAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY 
Founded in 1907 for the advancement of 
mathematical studies in India. It conducts two 
quarterly journals, The Journal of the Indian 
Mathc77iatical Society and The Mathematics 
Student ; the former publishes original papers on 
mathematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachers of mathe- 
matics, The Society maintains a library of 
current mathematical periodicals in all langxiages 
and some new books on the subject. The library 
is located at the Fergusson College, Poona, 
where the journals and books are circulated to 
members by post. The journals of the Society 
are published in Madras. There are about 400 
members ixom all parts of India, President: 
Dr. M, E. Siddiqi, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. Secretaries : Br. T. Vijaya- 

raghavan, Professor of Maths., Andhra Uni- 
versity and S. Mahadevau, M.A., L.T., Engineering 
College, Guindy, Madras. Librarian: D. D. 
Kosambi, Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 

THE INDIAN EESEAECH FUND 
ASSOCIATION 
This Association was constituted in 1911 with 


Mtioa is Es. 6 for non-Fellows. Subscription a sum of Ha. 5,00,000 set aside as an endowment 
of ifoBows : Bs. 10, Non-Fellows Bs* IS ftud m for the prosecution and assistance* pf research^ 
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the pror»agation of knowledge and experimental 
geuoTaily in coimeetion with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
conjmunicable diseases. The Association is 
a pioneer In organised medical research on a 
large scale and its work has been widely appre- 
ciatt.d in other countries. The Association 
receives large gfants-ln-aid from the Govcrnniont 
of India. 

The control and management of the Associa- 
ihm are vested in a Governing Body the President 
of which is the Hon’ble Health Minister of the 
(Jovemment of Imlia. This body is assisted 
by a Scientific Advisory Board. On the Board 
arc Directors of the leading llesearch Institutes 
and medical and scientific research workers of 
standing and experience. The Director-' 
General of Health Services is the Chairman of 
■■ : the 'Board . ■ 

Membership of the Association is open to' 
non-oHicials. Every donor of Bs. 5,000 is 
entitlc'd to become a permanent life member, | 
whik^ every ssibscriber of Es. 100 per annum* 
can be a temporary member. ; 

, The original Govcniing Body was composed 
exclusively of officials until 1929 when the 
Ba|a of I’ariakiniedi made a donation of 
Bs. 1,00,000 to the Association and was apxjointed 
a life member. In the same 3’'ear tJie Govt, of 
India, with a view to liberalising the constitution 
of the Governing Body, decided to enlarge it by 
including three representatives of the Indian 
Legislature, two representatives of Medical 
Faculties of Universities incorporated by law 
in India and one eminent non-medical scientist 
to be nominated by the Governor-General. As 
a result of further representations from the 
Universities and the Legislature, this Body 
was again enlarged in 1933 by the addition of a 
third representative of the Medical Faculties 
of Indian Universities, whilst it was decided 
that the non-medical scientist should in future 
be elected by the Indian. Science Congress 
Association with the dissolution of the Indian 
Legislature, three representatives of the Con- 
stituent Assembly of India have replaced the 
three representatives of the Indian Legislature. 

A Kecruitment and Appointments Board 
has been formed from amongst the members of 
the Governing Body of the Association of select 
and recommend officers for appointment in the 
Medical Beseareh Department and the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 

In order to ensure the closest co-operation 
between workers and to prevent overlapping 
of efforts, an annual conference of medical 
research workers and administrative heads of 
Medical and Public Health Departments used 
to ba convened under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation up to 1938. In that year it was decided 
that the Conference should be held biennially 

t i future. Ho conference has however been 
cld due to the abnormal travel and other 
comlitions prevailing in the country. At this 
conference free discussions were held on 
the work accomplished and on proposals 
for future work. The results of the dis- 
cussions enabled the members of the Scientific 
Advisory Board to make their recommendations 
for the programme for the following year, ..The 
Board is assisted by Advisory Committees 
consisting of workers on more important items 


of research, cholera, malaria, plague, 

leprosy, fllariasis, rabies, clinical research and 
industrial health, nutrition, maternity and child 
welfare wdiich examine the proposals for research 
work and make recommendations to the Scientific 
Advisory Board. The Scientific Advisory Board 
annually publishes a technical report dt;|icrlbing 
the research work done and the various enquiries 
carried out under the auspices of the Association 
during each calendar year. This report is 
obtainable from the office of the Secretary, 
Governing Body, Indian Beseareh Fund Asso- 
ciation, Secretariat, Hew DelM on payment* 

! The results of researches carried out uirder 
the auspices of the Association are published in 
the “Indian Journal of Medical Beseareh" 
and its “Memoirs" and the “Journal of the 
Malaria Institute of India." Since the inception 
of the Association a large number of enquiries 
have been carried oiit, Enquiries include 
investigations on cholera, bact,eriophage, malaria, 
nutrition, leprosy, plague, vaccines, tuber- 
culosis, pharmacology, indigenous drugs, 
material mortality, helminthology, medical 
mycology, dracontiasis and ffiariasis, protozoal 
parasites, cancer, ei>idemic dropsy, kala-azar, 
dried blood plasma, sandfly fever, typhus 
bacillary dysentery, snake venoms, fluorosis, 
clinical problems, etc. 

Besides financing investigations which are 
conducted by workers in its direct employment, 
the Association gives grants-in-aid to institutions 
and also to outside workers. The expenditure 
for the last few years has amounted to between 
seven and eight laldis of rupees per annum. 
The Association maintained the llesearch 
Sections of the Malaria Institute at Delhi as 
weir as its Southern India Branch at Coonoor 
until March, 1946 when they were taken over 
by the Government of India. 

The Association maintains the Nutrition 
Laboratories at Coonoor, which carry out 
investigations wliich have a direct bearing on 
the problem of nutrition in India. The diet 
surveys undertaken by the laboratories have 
provided very valuable information as to food 
requirements. The publication of Health 
BuBetin Ho. 23 “ The Nutritive value of Indian 
Foods and the planning of satisfactory diets " 
has made available to the public useful knowledge 
about Indian foodstuffs. Besides carrying 
out experiments in nutrition, annual classes are 
I held at which candidates from all over India are 
trained in the i^roblems of nutrition. The 
nutrition advisory committee of the Association 
has been recognised by the Government of India 
as the National Advisory Nutrition Committee 
for India. 

The Association has set up Nutrition 
Beseareh Units at the Seth G, S. Medical College, 
.Bombay and at Dacca University, Dacca. They 
have also set up a Clinical Beseareh Unit at the 
Tata Memorial Hospital, Bombay. 

, From the 1st April, 1932 to the 81st March 
1946, the Association awarded biennially to 
young medical graduates five research fellow- 
ships of the value of Bs. 150 p.m, each tenable 
for a period of two years. In April, 1946, the 
value of these fellowships was raised to Bs. 250 
p,m. and it was decided that ten such fellowships 
should be awarded annually with effect from 
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the list April, Of these eight arc reserved 

for niedicai gradiial(;s and two for persons 
holding a master’s degree i n science of a recognised 
rniversity, in addition to the stipend of, 
Bs. 250 p.ra. the research fellows receive a 
coiitingent grant of Bs. 250 per annum to 
cover the cost of contingent expenditure in 
connection wth tiieir research wMch cannot 
he met by the Medical College or Eesearch 
Institute at which they are working. In 
addition to these fellowships, the Association also 
awards four research fellowships of the value of 
Bs. 100 p.m. each tenable on a yearly basis. 
Tlteae fcllowshij)s are intended to encourage 
young medical and science graduates to take up 
research on nutrition. 

The Governing Body of tiie Indian Eesearch 
lund, Association also administers the Par- 
lakimcdi Trust Fand, This was formed by 
the grant of a lakh of rupees given by the: 
Maharaja of Parlakiracdi in 1929. The income , 
from this fund is used to pay for two sciiolarships 
of the value of Es. 150 p.m. each tenable 
for three years for research on human, animal 
and plant nutrition. The Barlaldraedi scholars 
are attached to the I.B.F.A, Nutrition Eesearch 
Laboratories at Ooonoor, 

THE INDIAN ROADS AND TRANSPORT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LIMITED 

Registered Oflicc—27, Bastion Road, Bombay. 

The Association was formed in 1926 and 
registered in October 1927 having a Council with 
headquarters in Bombay and Branche.s at Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Lahore, 
Nagpur and Bew Delhi, each with a Local 
Committee. 

The Annual Subscriptions for membership 
of the Association are: Associate Members 
Rs. 5 ; Ordinary Members Es. 10 ; and 
Supporting Members Rs, 300. 


The aims and objects of the Association are 
to promote the development of transport 
of any kind including Road, Motor and Air 
Transport throughout India by making rep- 
resentations to the Government of India, Govern- 
ments of Provinces, District Boards and other 
Public Bodies concerned, regarding the construc- 
tion, improvement and maintenance of roads, 
bridges' and aerodromes, etc.; to make 
representations to all or any of the bodies 
regarding the adjustment of taxation, customs 
duties and excise alFecting motor vehicles and 
other modes of transport and the employment of; 
same In such a manner as to facilitate the deve- 
lopment of transport throughout India; to 
educate the public by means of propaganda 
and to create authoritative public opinion with 
regard to the needs of, and advantages to be 
derived from, improved road and air communica- 
tions and the use of these forms of transport* 

All persons, associations, firms ox companies 
interested in Transport Development are eligible 
for election as members. 

Branches are already in existence in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras Karachi, Lahore, 
Assam, Nagjjur and New Delhi and other® will 
be formed as and when occasion demands. 


Applications f(,)r membership should be made 
to the General Secretary of the A.ssociation 27, 
Bastion Road, Bombay, or to the Secretaries of 
the Branches, Bombay, P.O. Box 853 ; Calcutta, 
P.O. Box 2285 ; Madras, P.O. Box 1270 ; 
Karachi, P.O. Box 168 ; Lahore, P.O. Box 161 ; 
Nagpur, E. Raghavendra Eao Road; New 
Delhi, P.O. Box 56, and Assam, P.O. Rehabari, 

INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

The Indian Science Congress Association was 
founded in 1914 largely through the efforts of 
Prof. P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J. L, Bimonsen 
w'ho w^ere Honorary General Secretaries of the 
Congress till 1921. The general administrative 
work of the office of the Congress w as under the 
management of the Royal 'Asiatic Society of 
Bengal till 1939. The Association at present 
has its offices at 1, Park Street, Calcutta 10. 

The main objective of the Association is the 
advancement of science in India, and the annual 
sessions (Indian Science Congress) are organised 
for the purpose of (1) encouraging research and 
making the results generally known among 
science workers in India ; (2) giving opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific companion- 
sliip in order to overcome to .some extent the 
isolation in tins large country of workers in 
science ; and (3) promoting public interest in 
science. 

Membership of the Association is open to 
all interested in the activities of the Congress. 
The Association has an average total membership 
(Ordinary Members) of 1,500. The annual sub- 
scription is Rs. 12. There are also Sessional 
Members, and Associate and Student Members 
who are enrolled at concession rates. The 
members receive free of cost the proceedings 
of the annual sessions, which arc issued in 
four parts. No educational qualification is 
generally insisted upon at the time of em’olment. 


The Congress meets in January each year 
in one of the imncipal cities and the proceedings 
last for six days. The session is opened by a 
Presidential Address delivered by the President 
for the year. The President is chosen annually, 
the different branches of science being usually 
represented in turn. The work of the Session 
is divided into thirteen sections : (1) Mathe- 
matics, (2) Statistics, (3) Physics, (4) Chemistry, 
(5) Geology and Geography, (6) Botany, (7) 
Zoology and Entomology, (8) Anthropology and 
Archaeology, (9) Medical and Veterinary Sciences, 
(10) Agricultural Sciences, (11) Physiology, 

(12) Psychology and Educational Science, 

(13) Engineering and Metallurgy. The Sections 
meet separately, and each section is presided 
over by its owm ' President also chosen annually. 
The mornings are devoted to the reading and 
discussion of the papers. Special discussions 
and symposia are held in the mornings or in the 
afternoons during the Session. Social functions 
and visits to places of scientific and industrial 
interest are arranged in the afternoons by the 
Local Reception Committee which is formed at 
the venue of the Congress to arrange for the 
work of the Session. Popular Lectures by 
eminent scientists and specialists are delivered 
in the evenings for the general public and form 
an important and attractive feature of the 
programme. 
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With effect' from 1947, a programme for The Council of this Institution act as the, 
Jnternatioiiai Scientific co-operatioii has been Indian J^ational Committee of the International 
initiated tlirougti invitations to eminent foreign Electro-Technical Commission. President : — E. 
scientists and representative scientifle bodies, A. Nadirshah. General Secretary -I?,. I). 

In January, 1947, as many as 30 foreign scientists Ilatnagar. Secretarij : — Eai C. C. Seal Bahadur, 
representing Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Bead-gxmrters : — 8, Gokhale lload, Calcutta. 
America, France, China, etc., were present at 

the Annual Congress. A similar representative •oT»•nT 1 T^T■^Tr 1 

body of scientific delegates %viii also attend the I^AflOKAL HORSE BRhBDIlSG AND SHOW 

1948 Session of the Congress. SOCIETY Oh’ INDIA 

pTOirfcnt.’—Jawaharlal Nehru. President- imrmpd in hv thp l*itG Maior-Geiieral 

elect Sir Ramnath Chopra, Ar a ...hormed by tiit late Major 


/r/- ( Chnira 0 1 1 mT ^Tormcd ill 1923, by tlic late Major-Generai 

'a 'let GHtiSff Bernard James, kt., c.b., c.i.e., m.v.O., who 

0 ., SC.D, (Cantab,), i.R.C.I. (-Lonci,), F.N.I., woo Proeident, from I 923 to 1925. 


INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS (INDIA). 


- was President from 1923 to 1925. 

General Secremies .'"-Prof, P, C. Mahahmobis, Objects .'—To improve the breeds of horses, 
F.R.S., Statistical Laboratory, Presidency College, ponies and mules in India ; to expand the breed- 
Calciitta ; Prof. M. Qureshi, Ph.D., f.n.l, Head jug Qp Worses, ponies and mules in India in order 
of the Dept, of Chemistry, Osmama University, j;o make the country self-supporting in this 
Hyderabad (On.) ; Dr. B. Mukerji, l».sc., F.M.i)., respect; to protect and promote the interests 
Central Drugs Laboratory, Govt, of India, of breeders and to give them every encourage- 
Caicutta. inent ; to secure uniformity tliroiighout India in 

all matters connected with Horse Shows; to 
INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS (INDIA), prepare an Indian Stud Book ; to endeavour 

Founded in 1020 ; granted a Koynl Charter in 

naU.'^d ig 

Meaf on those s? b e?t? amon Sf iS at such Shows, or at Imperial and District Board 

and Local Horse Shows or at the Shows of any 

Member^ “Ste 

Students ; Subscribers and Associates. The 
Institution is an All-India body and comprises 

engineers of ail branches, civil, mechanical, general purposes of the 

electrical, mining, structural, etc. Membersliip 

of the Institution demands the same liigh stand- . 

ard of professional status and qualifications as « mu? 

is required by the Civil, Mechanical and Electrical ^ 

‘ Institutions in England. Journal in English. The Society holds the 

“ Imperial Delhi Horse Show annually m Feb- 

The Institution is administered by a Council ruary, which was suspended during the war 
consisting of about 50 Corporate Members years, 
representing all branches of engineering. It has 

eight Local Centres with its own Administrative Registered Office: — New Delhi. At present 
Committee, and the total membership is over the pfilce has been shifted from New Delhi and 
4,000. It publishes a quarterly technical is situated C/o the Royal Western India Turf 
Journal. | Club Ltd., 6, Burnett Road, Poona, Deccan. 

SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL 

BOMBAY MEDICAL UNION American Bible Society in India, Pakistan and 

Founded 1883 to promote friendly intercourse Ceylon. Bible Society work started in 
and exchange of views and experiences between India 136 years ago and has grown steadily 
its members and to maintain the interest and ever since. Today the Bible or some portion 
status of the medical profession in Bombay and of it is printed and published in about 130 
the Presidency. Entrance Fee for Resident different Indian languages and dialects and the 
members Rs. 5, monthly subscription Rs. 3 or Circulation reached 10,78,267 in 1946. The 
Rs. 30 paid in advance in a lump sum, Absent Bible’s New Testaments and Portions in the 
members Rs. 2 yearly and non-resident members various vernaculars are sold at rates which 
yearly subscription Rs. 5. President: Dr. S. B, the very poorest can pay and at a considerable 
Gadgil; Dr. V, L, Parmer and ‘^^oss to the Society, which is made up by 

Dr, F. L. Daji ; Uon, Secretaries : Dr. George Voluntary Subscriptions in India and elsewhere. 
'Coelho and Dr. N. G. Modi; Eon. Treasurer: c< • * * • i. i. 

Dr. B. B. Yodh ; Eon. Uhrariam : Dr. M, G, Portions pD Scriptures in the important 
Talwaikar and Dr. D. S, Aireja. Office:— y^nacuiars have been prepared ^i Braille for 
Blavatsky Lodge Building, French Bridge, the iise of the bhnd. ITte &ociety\s head^^^^^^ 
Chowuattv Bombay ® ’ are in Nagpur, with Auxiliaries m Calcutta, 

THE BIBLE SOOlilY OF INBUfi CEYLON ®“salore, L.ho« 

Founded in Nov. 1944, carries on the work of Genercd Secretary for India and C&ylon:-^ 
riie British and Foreign Bible Society, the The Rev. Canon G. Sinker, m.a., Mayo Road, 
National Bible Society of Scotland and the Nagpur C.P. 
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CHILDP^EK'S AID SOCIETY 

Was estabilshed in 3927 to lielp forward the 
operation of the Bombay Children Act by 
taliing over responsibility for the maintenance 
of the Umarivhadi Children’s Kemand Home, 
for the organisation of inquiry, and probation, 
including voluntary supervision work regarding 
the cases of boys and girls dealt with by the 
Juvenile Court, for the management of the 
David Sassoon Industrial School, Matunga. 
The Society maintains the Children’s Home, 
Chembur, which is an Agricultural biased 
school and the Home for Mental Deficients. 
The Society is a private charitable organisation 
with a grant-in-aid from Government. Its 
wwk lies amongst destitute cliildren hailing 
from all parts of India, juvenile offenders less 
than 16 years of age and children offended 
against by adult persons, all of whom have 
been, arrested under the Bombay Children Act 
in either Bombay City or Suburban District. 

CONSUMPTIVES’ HOMES SOCIETY 

This Society was started by the late Byramji 
Kalahari and Dayaram Gidumal on the 1st of 
June 1909. Malabari secured a large grant of 
land in a Himalayan pine forest in Dharampur 
(Simla Hills) from H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala, 
for a Sanatorium for Consumptives. His 
Highness also gave a donation of Es. one lakh. 
In ,1911 by special permission the Sanatorium 
was named "The King Edward VIX Sanatorium.’’ 
It has its special waterworks known as the Lady 
Hardings Waterworks, presented by the late 
Sir CMnubhai Madhavial, Bart., of Ahmedabad. 
The Sanatorium has a Guest House: The 
Nosliliwran Adul Guest House for visitors to 
Dharampore. It has accommodation for 105 
patients including the special Punjab Block 
built from a grant of the Punjab Government 
and meant for European patients. Most of 
the blocks and cottages are built by Parsis. 
The 2Sr. M. Wadia Charities built 5 cottages and 
S blocks of 11 rooms and gave yearly donations. 
Sir Dorab Tata Trustees are also Donors, 
The Sir Katan Tata Charities donated large 
sums for the upkeep of the sanatorium from 
1922, and in 1930 endowed the X-Eay and 
Electric Light Departments at a cost of Es. 
20,000. A donation of Es. 15,000 is promised 
for the Sir Eatan Tata Laboratory, The 
Sanatorium has its own dairy and is called the 
Bai Pirojbai 11. H. I^atuck Dairy.^ The Sir 
CMnubhai Madhavial Dispensary has an out- 
patient department. The Eecreation Hall is 
called "The Sir Bhupinder Singh Eecreation 
Hall” after the name of the late Maharaja of 
Patiala. Nearly Es. 3,16,000 liave been spent 
on laying out the sites, buildings, etc., and the 
upkeep annual expenditure is about Es. 70,000. 
The Senior and 3 Junior Medical Officers are 
In charge of the Sanatorium, The office of 
this Society is situated at the Seva Sadan 
Buildings, Gamdevi, Bombay. S, P. Wadia is 
the Hon. Secretary and Pirosha P, Mistri is 
the Hon. Treasurer. 

EUEOPEAN ASSOCIATION 

The European Association was established 
in 1SS8 under the title of " The European and 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association” and was 
re-e^ablished in 1912 under the title of the 


European Defence Association, the present 
title being adopted in 1913, formerly to organise 
European infiiience in the political life of India. 
Policy now under revision. The Head Office 
(Central Administration) is in Sassoon House, 
4, Lyons Ilange, Calcutta. 15 Branches all over 
India. President: H. Bowan Hodge: Ffcff- 
Presidmts : J. H. Methold and B. W. Batchelor, 
c.B.E.; Mony. General Treamrer : J. D, K. Brown ; 
General Secretary : 2ffrs, I. Bryden, 

Branches op the AssocLiTioN : 

AsSAm— Chairman, E. H. S. Lewis ; Uony, 
Secretary, Miss E. Slater, 

Cachar. — Emergency Committee Members, J. S. 
B. Teifer and J. li. Wilson. 

E. Bengae.— A. D. Boldy ; Eony. 
Secretary, J, H, Lusby, 

W. Bengal. — Chairman ; W, V, J. Curtain ; 
Bony. Secretary : B. F. Orme. 

Calcutta. — Chairman-. J.H, Methold ; Secretary : 
Mrs. I. Bryden. 

Darjeeling.— : C. W, H. Ansel], 
o.B.B, ; Bony. Secretary : W. J. Kydd. 

Dooars. — Chairman : W. D. Simpson ; Ilony. 
Secretary : J, 1. Miller. 

KANKiNARR.yi.— -CAaimaji- : W. Haining. 

North Bihar.^ — Chairnmi : Lt.-Col. W. N. B. 
Kemp, E. D, ; Bony. Secretary : E. J, Barkley. 

Manbhum. — Chairman : J. McCrae ; Bony, 
Secretary : P. W. H. Woods. 

Bombay. — Chairman : L. F. H. Goodwin, 

South Indian.— : B. W. Batchelor, 

O.B.E. 

Punjab. — Chairman : Sir William Bofoerts, 
O.i.E. ; Bony. Secretary : J. T. Holland, 

Sind. — Chairman: J. N. Kerr; Bony. Secretary ; 
M. B. Carter. 

United Provinces.— C/ iaimajj : A, C. Insldp, 
0.B,E., O.B.E. , E.D. J Eony, Secretary : B. L, 
Powell. , 


FEDEBATION OF INDIAN OVEBSEAS 
OBGANISATION 

Founded in 1938. The objects of the 
Federation of Indian Overseas Organisation are, 
among others To promote, protect, safeguard 
and maintain the rights, privileges and interests 
of all Indians overseas ; to secure for them by 
every possible endeavour equality of treatment 
as to admission, residence, occupation and 
status ; to strengthen in every way constitutional 
organisations in different countries and colonies 
for the protection of Indian interests ; to assist 
eioigrating Indians ; to encourage friendly 
feelings between Indians and non-Indians ; 
to organise educational, cultural, commercial 
and agricultural exhibitions, and to publish, 
sell and distribute literature that further the 
objects of the Federation. 

Membership is open to all Indians sympa- 
thising with the cause of Indians Overseas, 
Miniinuni annual subscription Bs. 10, Life 
Membership,, BSs 250/ 
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JHDIAIT CHBISTUW ASSOCIATION 

Trlclilnopoly District. President : S. E. 
Pakldam Baja, B.A., B.ii. ; Vice-FreMmis : 
Be?: Canon J. G. Koipillai, b.a., B.D., Bev, 
I. A, Appadurat, S. DeYagnanam, b.a.; Dr. E. 
F. Mathuram ; Dr. G. Joseph Gnanadiclcam ; 
Treasurer: W.^ D. Joseph; Publicity Officer: 
M. F. H, Albert, M.A., l.T. ; Secretaries : Schwartz 
Blake, b.a., b.t. and Arthur Peter, Offce : — 
“ Tanquebar House Trichinopoly, S. India. 

INDIA SOTDAY SCHOOL DNION 

The India Sunday School Dnion, founded in 
AJiahabad in 1876, is an interdenominational 
and ecumenical organisation having for its 
object the strengthening of religious and moral 
education in the Christian schools throughout 
India and Pakistan. It has 4 secretaries. Its 
General Council is composed of representatives 
from the National and Provincial Christian Coun- 
cils, regional and denominational union of 
Sunday schools and which are Auxiliaries of ths 
I.S.S.U. and from Clmrcht?s and Missions and 
Cliriatian Youtli Organizations in the country. 

The headquarters of the Union are at Coonoor 
on the Nilgiri Hills, where, besides the office 
and well-stocked book shop, there ia the St. 
Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In this 
institution Summer Schools are held where a 
short but intensive course of study and training 
ia offered to leaders in religious education from 
all parts of India. 

Besides the activities at headquarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its staff, 
A Quarterly Journal is published in English, 
and Lesson Notes for teachers in English and 
most of the regional languages. Text-books 
on subjects connected with the work of Bible 
teaching are also published in various languages, 
and Scripture and Teachers Training examina- 
tions are held for Scholars and Teachers, 
respectively. 

The officers of the Union are as follows 

President : Prof. B. !B, Malvea, ph.P., Allaha- 
bad. 

Vice-President: Bishop S, K, Mondol, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Treasurer : W. H. Warren, Madras. 

General Secretary : V, M, Koshy, Coonoor, 

The most recent statistics show that there 
are in India 21,704 Sunday Schools with 42,886 
teachers, and 881,568 scholars. 

INDIAN BED CBOSS SOCIETY 

When Great War first broke out, what is 
generally termed Bed Cross work was undertaken 
in the sub-continent and Mesopotamia by the 
St. John Ambulance Association and by 
number of provincial organisations working on 
independent lines. From August 1916, the 
central work was taken over by the Indian 
Branch of the Joint War Committee of the Order 
of St.John of Jerusalem and, the British Bed 
Cross Society. 

The Committee closed its career in June 1920 
under the following, circumstances. In the, 
glimmer pf 1919, m imiUUQU Ww wcelrodi 


to join the International League of Bed Cross 
Societies, having for its object the extension 
of Bed Cross work in the sphere of purely civil 
activity. Though there was then no formally 
constituted Bed Cross Society in India, the 
invitation w’as accepted, thus giving India a 
distinct position in a world-wide League of 
humanitarian societies. A Bill to constitute 
an Indian Bed Gross Society was introduced by 
Sir Claude Hill in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in March 1920, and duly passed into 
law as Act XV of 1920. This Act handed over 
the balance of the funds of the Joint War Com- 
mittee to the new Society, and authorised it not 
only to direct the utilisation for war purposes 
of the capital funds at its disposal but also to 
devote the Interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. As contemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are com- 
pletely decentralised, and are being carried on 
tlirough 34 Provincial and State Branches under 
which there are 342 sub-branches. 

The objects on which the funds of Society 
may be spent are 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men 
of His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised (note of course most of 
Mis Maje$ty*s Forces have left the suh-coikinent), 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them, 

6. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary 
to any organisations w'hich have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7, Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces whether on the 
active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
members, namely. Honorary Vice-Preeidenta, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Bs, 10,000, Bs. 5,000, Bs. 1,000, Bs. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Bs. 150 and any- 
thing between Be. 1 and Bs. 12 annually or 
consolidated payment of Bs. 60. The number 
of adult members of all categories enrolled 
during 1946 was 39,986 as against 37,731 in 
previous year. 

^To stimulate interest in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generation, the 
Junior Bed Cross movement has been instituted 
which embraces the student population. Out of 
the 33 Provincial and State Branches, 27 have 
organised Junior Bed Cross groups, which is a 
year indication of the fact that this children's 
branch of Bed Cross Society which seeks to 
develop a child's personality by encouraging hia 
individual initiative, making him think and act, 
is being firmly established all over the sub- 
continent. At the end of the year the total 
m^mbership.of the Junior Bed Cross was,8,64,454 
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la 19,630 groups aa against 8,80,782 in 21,090 
groups in the previous year. The Director of 
the Junior Eed Gross, K. Shanker Kigam, who 
is in charge of the movement, is guided by a 
Stib-Committee. Several new lines of activity 
towards the promotion of health, service to the 
sick and suiSering and inter-national fellowship 
have been initiated during recent war years 
and the movement is meeting with increasing 
popularity among the juvenile population of the 
country. 

C 0 Nsi:iTTiTi 0 N :~-His Excellency the Governor- 
General is President of the Society. The 
Managing Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman 
to be nominated by the President and 25 mem- 
bers of the Society, of whom 12 are the Vice- 
Presidents nominated by Provincial or State 
Branches, 8 selected by the Society at the Annual 
General Meeting from among the members of 
the Society, and 6 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is Sir Usha Kath Sen, o.B.B., Vice-Chairman, 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, n.M. &, s., m.b., 
r.o.P.s. Director-General of Health Services, 
Government of India, and the Secretary-General, 
Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, 0.i.e.,o.b.i;., 

The Indian Bed Cross Society professes itself 
as an essentially Indian Society. Moat of its 
members (about 96 per cent.) are Indians. It 
is controlled in India. Its headctuarters are at 
Kew Delhi. The Society received a gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from H. H. the Mawab 
of Junagadh to build headquarters offices in New 
Delhi. It has branches in every Province of 
India and Pakistan and in several States. 
These branches are again sub-divided into 
districts, so that there, is a network of Bed Cross 
centres all over the sub-continent. The pro- 
vincial branches appoint representatives to the 
Central Committee, called the Managing Body. 
This Central body, after deduction of manage- 
ment expenses, distributes all its income from 
invested funds among the branches for their 
activities. 

The development of child health services is one 
of the important peace-time activities. The 
various branches of the Indian Bed Cross Society 
have initiated and maintained Maternity and 
Child schemes in the Provinces and States; In 
the absence of a Maternity and Child Welfare 
Section under the Government of India, the 
Bureau functions as Central Office for Informa- 
tion and technical advice for the Bed Cross 
Branches and other voluntary and official orga- 
nisations conductng Maternity and Child Wdtere 
schemes. 

In view of the importance of a qualified 
staff to conduct Maternity and Child Welfare 
sdiemes, the Indian Bed Gross Society has all 
along encouraged training schemes for health 
personnel. The provincial schemes for training 
of Health Visitors, Midwives and dais have 
received assistance from the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Bureau. 

The Director of the Bureau keeps in touch 
with other activities which help to promote 
maternity and child health services and as such 
she is the Seesretary of the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Advisory Sub-Committee of the Indian 
Beaearch Fund Association, the Delhi Maternity 
Services Co-ordinating Committee' and the 


Association of Medical Women in the sub- 
continent. She also represents the Indian Bed 
Cross Society on the Inter-Services Benevolent 
Fund Committee dealing with Indian Forces' 
Families Maternity and Child Welfare Services 
and on the Girl Guide Association, 

The Indian Bed Cross Society has supported 
schemes for inauguration of Public Health 
, Nursing in the sub-continent and has offered 
scholarships to candidates for such training. 
The Society, in addition to the endowment fund 
for post-graduate scholarship under the Indian 
National Committee of the Florence Nightingale 
International Foundation, has recently created 
a few scholarships for post-graduate training of 
nurses to enable suitable candidates to have a 
year’s Public Health Nursing training in Canada, 

Popular health education is carried on steadilv 
by the Society by varied methods. Health 
lectures in many different vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Bed Cross auspices 
illustrated by films and slides. 

A large number of civil hospitals in the sub- 
continent receive regular assistance from Bed 
Cross funds. 

The number of trained nurses registered on the 
Bed Cross roil maintained for civil emergency 
service is eighty-seven. These nurses belong 
to different parts of the sub-continent, and with 
a view to ensuring speed and accuracy at tiie 
time of need, they are asked twice a year to 
intimate any change of address to headquarters, 

I’INANOES. — The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Bs. 56,33,000 and iis. 8,01,500-8-0 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances at the end of December, 1946, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Bs. 78| lakhs. The income 
derived from the caxfital of the Society (which 
is 3 lakhs at present), after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is distributable 
under the Act to the Provincial Branches in 
proportion to their contributions to the Central 
“ Our Day” Fund. 

The Indian Forces’ Medical After-Care Fund 
was instituted at the headquarters of 
the Society at the end of 19-11 to provide 
medical relief and other ameliorative measures 
for discharged Indian soldiers wffio participated 
in the World War II. Assistance of the Fund 
was invoked by an increasing number of ex- 
servicemen. The total miiiiber of applications 
dealt with until the end of the year was 660 
against 285 reported in 1945. During the year 
176 ex-servicemen suffering from tuberculosis, 
keprosy, mental and miscellaneous ailments were 
‘ helloed and artificial limbs provided for seven 


A sum of Bs. 50,116 was given in. grants during 
the year, thus raising the total of disbursements 
made during the last three years to Es. 71,464. 
The financial position of the Fund continued to 
be satisfactory inasmuch as the initial capital 
of Ba. 3,64,315, steadily augmented by donations 
and interest, amounted tO B?? 7,18^724 6t the 
end of 1945, 
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ISMAIMA ASSOCIATIOlf 

This Iristitmtion — a philanthropic and human- 
itarian body — was established by the members 
v;.;;,,,©! .the lBmailt.Dharmic Library in 3.911 under 
the name of the Becreation Club with the object, 
of uplifting and elevating the poor, without 
distinction of caste or creed. It also tries to 
improve the social, economic and spiritual 
condition of* the depressed and poor classes of 
people and with this intent has founded primary 
schools, associations and such other departments 
in order to ameiiorate their condition and to 
achieve these objects by constructive and con- 
stitutional means. It also maintains orphanages, 
lecture halls and social workers who constantly 
travel and impart general education. It has 
branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, Karachi ' 
Hyderabad (Sind), Poona, Warrangal, Gondia, 
Hlioraji, Burma and East Africa, It publishes 
tliree Anglo- Vernacular papers, namely the 
^‘Ismaili’' (a weekly Anglo-Giijarati), for the 
hmeht of its members and the propagation 
■ of Islam. Its central office is situated In Bombay 
at Kandi Moholla, Imamwada Boad. Board of 
Bx-eeutivefi.-^President : Abdulah S . Shivji 
J.P. ; Vice-President -Behemtula Yirji ; 
Treasurer .-—JJazarali Hashim ; Chief Seeps. 
Abbas Aiimohamed and Yusufali E. I)o.ssa. 


PASSBHGEES AHB TBAFFIC BELIEF 
ASSOCIATION 

( Establish in 1915). Mead Ofice-^Alheit 
Building, Hornby Boad, Fort, Bombay. 
Objects ; (a) To ascertain and endeavour 
generally to obtain redress of grievances of 
passengers traveliing either by Bailways, Steam- 
ers, Tramways or Motor Buses; (b) To deal 
with problems of transport in general ; (c) To 
represent to^ Government, Local Bodies, and 
other authorities as also to Eailway and Steam- 
ship Companies, and Tramway Company, 
carrying passengers and traffic to take all proper 
and necessary steps to obtain redress of such 
grievances ; (d) To take all proper and necessary 
steps to obtain redress of aforesaid grievances 
and tackling of pi'oblems relating to transport 
m general and (e) To hold or Join with other 
Association.^, organisations or Institutions, 
having similar aims and objects in holding 
lectures, gatherings, public meetings, etc., and 
.propaganda to further the objects 
of the Association and to educate the travelling 
public and the mercantile communitv yvith 
regard to their rights and remedies. 

President: Jamshed J. J. Cursetji ; Vice- 
President: E. N, Contractor ; Sony. Secretaries : 
Veerbal H. Mehta, J. G. Mehta and F. B. 
Bhatt, 


number of women and girls on the rolls at the 
various Centres of the Society Is about 3,125. 
There is in Poona a common hostel for women 
with 125 inmates including inmates from 
Backward Classes. Tw'o fully qualified nurses 
were so far sent by the Society for Post-gra- 
duate Course in Public Health Nursing at the 
Bedford, College for Women, London, with the 
partial help of a scholarshi|3 from the League 
of Bed Cross Societies, Paris. Besides, there 
are Maternity Hospitals, Nursing Homes and 
Infant Welfare Centres at Alibag, Sholapur 
and Baramati under the management of the 
Society in connection with other organisations. 
The Institution is largely dependent 

S u public contributions and Government 
, The annual expenditure of the wffiolo 
orgamsation now exceeds Bs. 3,00,000 

President: Shrimant Sow, Laxmidevi Naik 
Nimbalkar, Bani Saheb of Phaltan ; General 
Secy, dt Lady SupdL: Miss Kaslubai Athavle, 
C'eneraf Secy.: Mrs. Indumathibai 
Phadake, b.a. (Hons.), b.t. ; Hon. Medical 
Adniser. N. L. Banade, B.A., ; 

Asst. Secy. iQ. G. Kulkarnl, b.a., b.t.; Jfew&ef 
in yiarge of Propaganda Work and Collection 
of Funds: N, S, Pathak, m.a., s.t.c. 


POONA SEVA SABAN SOCIETY 

This Institution was started in 1909 bv the 
late Ml'S. Bamabai Banade, the late Mjt. G K 
Bevadhar and a few other ladies and gentlemen 
in Poona, and registered in 1917. Its main 
object IS to make women self-reliant and to train 
them for missionary work, including educational 
and medical work, on a non-sectarian basis 
amongst their sisters and brethren in back- 
ward areas, especially the former. Nominal 
ges are charged for instruction in all classes. 

, ®ight different departments sub- 
■amded into about 3.10 elmm. The total! 


SAFETY FIBST ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 
THE 

(Incorporated in 1932). Begistered Office: 
Diashw Vacha Boad, Church Gate Beclama- 
tioa, Bombay. The Association is registered 
under Section 20 of the Indian Companies 
Act, The liability of Its members is limited 
by guarantee to a contribution of Bs. 5. 

The aims include the promotion of safety 
t^chlng and safety measures for the prevention 
of accidents on roads, In factories, mines, work- 
shops, schools and homes and the encourage- 
rnent of co-operation between different sections 
*^*^*^^d-ii3ers and between employers and em- 

In , this connection, sustained educational 
safety propaganda is conducted tljrough the 
Press, Platform, the Wireless, the Association’’s 
, magazine Efficiency News " and 

Badiant Youth as well as through publica- 
tions such as Industrial Efficiency, Com- 
muniques, Games Lessons, Indian Highway 
Codes leaflets and posters, exhibition film stars. 

— The Hon’ble Sir Bahimtoola 

Cmnoy, Kt, 

Bon. General Secretary. J. B’Souza. 

SEEVANTS OF INDIA SOCIETY 

The Servants of India Society, founded by 
the late G. K, Gokhale in 19051 is a body of 
men who are pledged to devote their life to the 
service of the country on such ailowances as 
the Society may be able to give. Its objects 
J* national missionaries for the service 
or India and to promote', by ail constitutional 
, means, the interests of the Indian people. Its 
present strength is 26 members. The Society has 
its headquarters in Poona with branches at 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad aud Nagpur, apd 
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Hon. Secretary ; Miss B. A. Engineer, H.A., 
LL.B., M.B.E., J.P. 


other centres of work at Mayanur, Mangalore 
and Calicut in the Madras Presidency ; 
Shendurjana in G.P. ; Lucknow, Kotdwara 
and Moradabad in TJ.P. ; Lahore in the Punjab, 
Cuttack and Ilaigada in Orissa. 

The Society's work is primarily political but 
as it believes in ail-round progress of the Indian 
people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 

S issed class activities and has worked in these 
, The political work is done through the 
legislatures, the non-official political organizations 
deputations to foreign countries and propaganda. 

In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied. 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
TJ.P. Seva Samiti, and the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the aboriginal 
tribes in Gujerat. The Society has been con- 
ducting a model Depressed Class Mission in 
Mangalore and the Bevadhar Malabar Eecon- 
struction Trust activities in Malabar district. 
During natural calamities such as fioods, famine 
and epidemics, the Society has done relief work in 
every part of India. By its work in the Mopla 
rebellion, the Society has become a household 
name in Malabar. During recent years several 
members of the Society have paid special atten- 
tion to rural reconstruction, including rural j 
education. 

The Society conducts two papers. — The 
jDnyan Pralcash, the oldest Marathi daily, and 
the Eitawad, an English dally issued from 
Nagphr. The Society has also published several 
pamphlets on public . questions of the day. 

The question of the subjects of Indian States 
has also engaged the attention of the Society 
and some of its members, particularly S. G. Vaze 
and A. V. Thakkar, are devoting a part of their 
energies to that work. 

Hon. Pandit H. N. Kunzru is the President, 

A, V. Thakkar, the Vice-President and D. V. 
Ambekar, the Secretary. 

The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
body which does not recognise any caste distinc- 
tions. 


SEVA SADAN 

The Seva Sadan Society was started on the 
11th of July 1908, by the late B. M. Malabari 
and Dayaram GidumaJl. It is the pioneer Indian 
ladies' society for training Indian ministrant 
sisters and through them, serving the poor, the 
sick and the distressed. To spread its Gospel 
far and wide, the first branch was opened at 
Poona as early as 1909. The Society has its 
headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay, and main- 
tains the following departments of work; (1) 
Home for the Homeless ; (2) Ashramas (Training 
Homes) ; (fi) a Marathi Training College, with a 
primary School; (4) Home Education Classes, 
(6) Industrial Department including a workroom; 
Sewing, Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry, 
and machine and hand Embroidery are among 
the chief industries taught. The total number of 
In classes is otct 700. 


SOCIETY FOE THE PEOTECTIOH OF' 
CHILDEBN IN WESTEEN INDIA 
Office and Homes at King’s Circle, Matunga, 
Bombay. 

The Objects of the .Society are : To rescue 
children of all castes and creeds from the streets 
of Bombay, to prevent begging or other improper 
use of poor cMIdren by adiilts, to pass such 
children on to existing charitable Institutions 
and to provide for those otherwise unprovided 
for, with the support and assistance of the police, 
to prevent children so far as possible from appear- 
ing in Police Courts, to prevent the public and 
private wrongs of children and tlui corruption of 
their morals, to take action for the enforcement 
of the law's for the children and if necessary to 
suggest new laws or amendments to the existing 
laws, to promote education, to provide and 
maintain an organization for those objects, to 
do all other lawful things, incidental or conducive ; 
to the attainments of the foregoing objects. 

Several experiments are being carried out 
successfully in self-expression and soif-Govern^ 
ment by children of the B. J. Home. Cfiildren's 
Act of 1924. Subscription for Annual Member- 
ship, Es, 10 ; for Life Membersliip, lis. 100. 

THEOSOPIIICAL SOCIETY 
Internal Headquarters: Adyar, Madras, 
Founded at New' York, 1875, transferred to 
Madras, 1882 and incorporated, 1905. 

Objects : To form a nucleus of the Universal f 
Brotherhood of humanity, without distinction :? 
of race, creed, sex, caste or colour ; to encourage 
the study of comparative religion, philosophy, ^ 
and science ; to investigate unexplained law'S of 
nature and the powers latent in man. 

Founders : Colonel H. S. Olcott and Madam 
H. P. Blavatsky; Past Presidents: Col. H. S. 
Olcott, 1875 to 1907, Dr. Annie Besant, 1907 
to 1933 and Dr. G. S. Arundale, 1933-1945 ; 
Present President, : C. Jinarajadasa, sr.A. 
(Cantab.); Vice President : Sidney A. Cook ; : 
Recording Secretaries: Miss Helen V. Sahara, 
A.F.r.A. (Aust.) ; Mrs. Jane Ciumeck ; 
Treasurer : C. D. P. Shores. 

There are National Societies, or Sections in 
47 countries. Each Section organizes its own 
activities. The Indian Section consists of 300 | 

' Lodges with headquarters at Benares City, U.P. ; 

' General Secretary : Eohit Mehta. I • 

Headquarters activities include the inter- 1 
national organization and Thcosqphical pub- ' 
lications. Tributary activities ; Kalakshetra 
(Eukmini Devi's Cultural Centre), The Besant 
Theosophical School and other schools, The 
World Federation of Young Theosophists, The 
Order of the Eound Table, etc. 

The Society has its own printing house 
(Vasanta Press) and the TheosopMcal Publishing 
House where books and journals are produced 
and dispatched to many countries. 

The Adyar Library, containing about 60,000 
books and pamphlets in the Western Section, 
over 24,000 Sanslcrit books and MSS in the 
Eastern Section, anri more than 2,000 Tamil 
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'■ in the Br. Y. Swaniinatba Tycr collection 

f (owu^d by KiilalcMhetrft), is one of the finest 
oriental libraries in the world. 

The Headquarters estate comprises nea,rly 300 
acre?, extending east along the Adyar river from 
the Adyar Bridge to the sea, with many pictiir- 
esejue buildings in beaiitifid gardens including 
temples of the great religions. The banyan tree 
is one of the finest in India, 

WESTERN mBIl FATIOKiE EIBEllAL 
ASSOCIATIOK~(Jow«d<?<^ U 1919) 

The Association was formed, in pursuance of 
clause (&) of liesoliition XI of the Eirst Session of 
the AiWndia Conference of the Moderate Party, 
witli a view to do sustained work for the political 
progress and the moral and material welfare of 
the peojde; to give expression from time to 
time to the considered opinion of the Party on 
matters of public interest ; and to inform and 
educate public opinion in this presidency in 
support of its views, policy and methods. 

The objects of the Association are the attain- 
ment by costitutional means of full Dominion 
Status for India at the earliest possible date. 
For the promotion of these objects, the Associa- 
tion shall adopt constitutional methods of 
agitation and work and shall foster a spirit of 
broadminded liberalism based on principles of: 
liberty, equality and fraternity among the differ- i 
ent classes and communities of the people, i 
For the fulfilment of these objects the Association i 
shall carry on educative and propagandist work j 
by means of leaflets, pamphlets and other publi- i 
cations, («) representations to Government, ! 
(&) meetings or conferences, lectures and all such j 
methods as may be deemed practicable and 
expedient to educate public opinion, and (c) for 
advancing the interests of the Liberal Party by 
organising and influencing elections to the 
legislatures. Central and Provincial, to Muni- 
cipalities and District Local Boards, 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 40 members who are 
elected every two years. 

Office .*—107, Esplanade Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

WOMEN’S mDIAF ASSOCIATION “ MEUD, 
TEYNAMPET, MADBAS 

This A.'jsociation was started in Madras in July 
1917, with aims of service. 

Aims and Objects : — To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India. To 
secure for every girl and boy the right of educa- 
tion through schemes of compulsory primary 
education, including the teaching of religion. 
To secui'e the abolition of child-marriage and other 
social evils. To secure for women the vote for 
Municipal and Legislative Councils on the same 
terms as it is or may be granted to men. To 
secure adequate representation of women on 
Municipalities, Taluk and Local Boards, Legisla- 
tive councils and Assemblies. To establish 
equality of rights and opportunities between 
men and women. To help women to realise 
that the future of India lies largely in their 
hands *, for as wives and mothers they have the 
task of training, guiding and forming the charac- 
ter of the future rulers of India, To band 


women into groups for the purpose of self- 
development and education and for the definite 
service of others. 

The Association is actively engaged in the 
promotion of adult education, the training of 
women in industrial occupations and slum 
welfare work. 

It interests women in maternity and child 
welfare work, in the uplift of the depressed 
classes and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society; 
has worked successfully for securing franchise 
for women in India (see pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Beport, Vol. IT), and compulsory education 
■for girls and also actually helped in the passage 
of Child-Marriage Bestraint Act in the Assembly 
and the Acts for the Suppression of Traffic in 
women and children and the abolition of the 
Devadasl system. The Association is affiliated 
to all the important progressive w’omen’s associa- 
tions in India and throughout the world. It was 
the initiator of the All-India WomeiTs Conference 
and the First All-Asian Women's Conference 
at Lahore. The Madras Seva Sadan, the Madras 
Children's Aid Society, The Avval Home for 
Orphan Children and the Montessori School ow'o 
their origin to the efforts of this Associations. 
The Association opened a Bescue Home to facili- 
tate the working of the Bescue Section of the 
Immoral Traffic Act, enforced by Government. 
The Home was opened on 21st March 1934 by 
Lady Beatrice Stanley and is now under the 
Madras Vigilance Association. 

yODHG MEN’S CHBISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a world- 
wide movement, well established in almost every 
country in both the hemispheres. The aim of 
the Association is, through its religious, social, 
edueatiohal, and physical work to answer the 
I fourfold^ — spiritual, social, mental and physical — 
needs of young men and boys. 

I The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ‘ local ’ Associations are autonom- 
ous and governed by local Boards of Direc- 
tors. : These Associations in Convention 
elect a General Board which is responsible for the 
supervision and expansion of ail forms of the 
Association work in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Tiiere are now’ 65 Associations in large towms 
and cities and many village Associations with 
many thousands of members of afi races and 
creeds. The following Associations own one or 
more buildings which serve as the local head- 
quarters: Allahabad; Alleppey; Bangalore; 
Bombay; Calcutta; .Calicut; Coimbatore; 
Colombo; Coonoor; Delhi; Galle ; Hyderabad; 
Jubbulpore ; Bandy ; Karachi ; Kunnamkulam ; 
Kottayam ; Lahore ; Madras ; Madura ; Nagpur ; 
Nairn Tai; Ootacamund ; Poona; Bangoon; 
Ernakulam ; Bisalpur ; Salem ; Secunderabad ; 
Simla ; Trivandrum ; Wellington. The others 
use rented or rent-free .buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 92 specially trained full-time Secretaries, 
Fully cognisant of the generous help in men 
and money the Association has received in the 
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past from overseas organisations, the Indian 
y.M.C.A. today have their own men conducting 
their affairs ; five secretaries from foreign 
Councils still contribute their share to the work 
of the Indian Movement but ail the rest are re- 
cruited in India and financed in India. 

I’he work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 65 local Y.M.O.A.S) call for a Budget 
of lls. 91,879 in 1947. Of this sum Bs. 24,000 
has to be raised from the public in India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
in 5, Bussell Street, Calcutta. The officers 
arc : — 

Pairon : — Bear- Admiral the Earl Mount- 
batten of Burma, k.g., p.c., g.e.s.i., g.m.le., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Pmidmt of the National Cotmcil : — H.E. 
Baja Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., C.I.E., Bar-at-Law. 

National General Secretari/ of India, Burma 
and Ceylon D, Santwan, 6 Bussell Street, 
Calcutta, 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings : — Wodehouse Boad, 
Bamington Boad, Bebsch Street and Beynolds 
Boad, Patron of the Association, 
Bt.-Col. The Bight Hon'ble Sir John 
Colville, G.C.I.E., T.b, ; President : Sir 

Prancis Low, Bt. ; General Secretary : J, S. B. 
Abraham. In connection with each branch 
there is a well-managed hostel providing accom- 
modation for over 200 young men. These 
branches are managed by a Committee \vorking 
under the Board of Directors. Each Branch 
organisation directs many and varied activities 
designed to meet the piiysical, spiritual, sochil, 
and mental needs of their members. A Welfare 
Service agency for labourers started in 1924 
Is now conducting four centres, serving mill 
workers, Municipal menial employees, Port Trust 
and Bailway employees. A programme of 
education, lectures, jiliysical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills up the leisure time 
of the workers and their families. The Associa- 
tion is responsible for the direction of three 
public playgrounds In the city, which are financed 
by the Municipality. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHBISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, BUBMA AND 
CEYLON 

This Association founded in the year 1875 was 
organised nationally in 1890, 

The aim of the Association is to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma and Ceylon in fellow- 
ship and mutual service for their spiritual, in- 


tellectual, social and physical development. 
The Association exists for w^omen and girls of 
ail communities. There are the foTiowing 
branches : General 121 ; Fellowship Groups 
31 ; School Girl and Junior Branches 32 ; 
Girl Guide Companies 11* The needs of girls 
are met by recreation, clubs and classes, lectures, 
commercial classes, Bible Study and devotional 
meetings, and meetings for social intercourse. 
Hostels, some of them holding as many as 70 
girls, are established where there is a demand for 
them and the Association, at present owns 25, 
including 9 Holiday Homes in the hills. These 
hostels accommodate working girls, teachers, 
nurses, .students and apprentices. In addition 
to Holiday Homes, Summer Conferences are 
held aniiuaily in Ootacarauud in South India 
and at Mu.s30orie, Special Girls* Camps are 
arranged from time to time in many centres. 

Traveller’s aid work is done in the large 
ports, and a large number of transient guests and 
visitors are accommodated in the Homes in these 
centres. The Association also runs Employment 
Bureaux tlirough the agency of which many 
girls find positions. The commercial schools 
train girls for office and business life. These 
larger Associations are manned by trained 
Secretaries, some of whom come fro in India, 
Great Britain, America, Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada, though the majority of staff 
members are found and trained in India. In 
many of the stnaller branches where the work is 
of a simpler nature, it is carried on by voluntary 
workers who render faithful service year by 
year. . ■ ■ 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
is international and inter-cicnominational. 
Full membership, is ox>en to all who declare 
their faith in our Lord Jesus Christ and desire 
to serve others in His spirit of love, and Associate 
membership is open to any girl or woman, 
regardless of what her religion may. be, who 
wishes to join tlie world-wide fellowship of the 
Y. W. C. A. and declare her sympathy with its 
purpose, and to share in its activities. 

President, National Covwiittee: — Bani Lady 
Maharaj Singh. Vicc^Presiderits : Mrs. G. Dey, 
Mrs. John Matthal, Mrs. Ahmed Shah, Mrs. Ba 
Maung Chain and Mrs. Loss, 

Copies of the Annual Keporfc and other printed 
matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 37, Cantonment Boad, Luck- 
now, U.P. The official organ of the Association 
is the leaflet ” Everymember ” which is issued 
each month and sent to members and friends 
of the Association. 


BOMBAY PIECE-GOODS NATIVE MEB- 
CHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Office Mulji Jetha Cloth Market Hall, 
Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are ; — 

(a) To promote, by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interests thereof; (b) to 
rempve, m far as it will be within the powers of 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


^he Association to do so, all trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame s uch line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade; (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece* 
goods and to correspond with public bodies on 
matters ‘ affecting the trade, and which may be 
deemed advisable for the protection and ad- 
vancement of the objects of the Association or 
any of them ; and (d) to hear and decide disputes 
that may be referred to the Association for 
arbitration* 
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Tiie following are the office-bearers for the | libraries attached to the Departments of Coxn- 


ciiireal year : — 

; .'CMimm 

Purshottam Miilji Kapadia, Advocate, 
Deputy Chmrmm 
<1) Narottaiiidas Kesha vial j J,P. 

(2) Harjivan Bhagwaudji. 

Mon. Jt. Secretaries : — 

Padamsey Damodar Oovladji, J.l\ 
Himatlai Trimbaldal Muni, 

Navnitlal Lallubhai Shah. 
lion. Treasurer : — 

Jethabiiai Kalianji. 


mercial Intelligence and Statistics, and Patents 
and Designs, and the resultant Commercial 
Library and Reading Room was placed trader the 
administrative control of the Director-General, 
wliich control is now exercised by the Director 
of Commercial Intelligence. It has notv been 
expanded into a first-class technical library 
containing over 21,325 volumes on different 
subjects of commercial, economic and industrial 
Interest as well as Indian and foreign statistical 
publications, and over 885 technical and 
commercial journals and market reports. 
Ordinarily books are consulted in the library 
but they are also available on loan upon deposit 
of value throughout India. 


The Department works in close co-operation 
DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCIAL INTEL- with the Dimotors of Industries and other 
i Axrn ut a rrTcirpTr'si Government Departments xn India, with the 

jjiGLiMLii AJND f? J. Alibi Indian Trade Commissioners in London, Toronto 
(1, Council BbrsE Stkeet, Calcutta) (Canada), Mombasa (East Africa), New York, 


The Department of Statistics w«as re-absorbed (Argent^e), Alexandria, Sydney 

into the Department of Commercial Intelligence J/^^^tralia), T^ran (Persia) and the^ 
with effect from tlie Ist December, 1922. The Trade Agent, Kabul, with His Majesty s Trade 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Council Coramiasioners in L^ia and the Domimoas 
House Street, Calcutta, and was until lately and with Consular Officers m various parts of 
administered by the Director-General of Corn- the world, 
mercial Intelligence ^ assisted by two Deputy 
Directors and an Assistant Director. The po.sts wActf TTcr’nTA r'nT'T'msT 
of Director-General and Deputy Directors 

having been abolished there are now two Direc- JLiAUiiiiD 

toi3._one desigaated Director of Commercial The Association is the outcome of the todinga 


T«+r.m,-if£,rLr,n nTw« +Un. a#* C + «4.«n+{«« ASHUCittWOli IS WitJ UUlrUOine UI UiU llUUlUgB 

Sft Indian Cotton Committee which waa 

S appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
d » ^osol^ition dated September 27th, 1917. 

the end of 1917, the Cotton Trade of 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian rifjYvvWnv waa in the h'ATida nf seven dis+inef. 

S All and publication viz,^ The Bombay Cotton Trade Asso- 

ot Aii-liiaia statistics. ciation, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton Exchange, 

Among the important publications for which Bombay Miliowners’ Association, 

the Department is responsible are the following J Brokers Association, 

annual volumes i-^-Statement of the Foreign ®{ Commerce, The 

Seaborne Trade and Navigation of British Bombav Cottoju Merchants’ and Muccaduma' 
India, Statistical Abstract for British India, Association, Ltd., and The Japanese Cotton 
Agricultural Statistics. Estimates of Area and Shippers Association. None of these bodies 
Yield of Principal Crops and Indian Customs xppresentati^ve of the trade as a whole and 
Tariff. The department also publishes a w'eekly interests often came into conflict with each 
journal—*^ The Indian Trade Journar’— the »®c®ssity of a system of periodical 

principal features of which are (a) information settlenaents, such as existed in Liverpool, was 
as to tariff changes in foreign countries which especially when speculation was rife 

affect Indian interests, (b) notices of tenders I? whi®h were so excessive in 1918 that 

called for and contracts placed by Government Trade had to invoke the aid of Government 

departments and public bodies, (<;) crop reports prevent a financial crisis, 

and forecasts, (fZ) Government orders, commu- mu n n j. 2 . 

nippies and other notifications affecting trade, Contracts Committee w'as , created 

(e) analysis of Indian trade statistics, Cf) market Defence of India Act in J une, 1.918 as a 

reports, price and trade movements of the measure under the Chairmanship 

staple exports and imports, (g) trade enquiries This body was replaced by 

for seciirihg trade introductions, and (/i) monthly, the Cotton Contracts Board In 1919, wdiich 
quarterly and animal reports of the Indian Trade continued to function until May, 1922, wdien the 
Commissioners abroad and Summaries of theH®^ under which the Board worked, was 
leading features of consular and other trade and its functions were carried on by the 

reports, India Cotton Association under Bombay 

in T. A . , ... Act No. XIV of 1922. 

The Department also administers the Com- 

MEEOIAL LiBEAKr AND READING ROOM located The Associatton continued to function under 
at No. 1 Council House Street, Calcutta. This the above Act until 31st October, 1932. With 
was at first a small departmental library used effect from 1st November, 1932, the Association 
anperiiig enquiries, but In has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it 
technoiogloal Ubrary 1ms been declared to be .a recognised Ootto» 
gf j^eference Calcutta m place of the sejiayate Association. 


loi8 
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The constitution of the Board of Directors 
18 as nuder . 

^ Sir Purshotamdas Thalrardas, k.b.e,, o.i.e. 
(President) ; Kamdas Kilacliand (Vice-President) 
0uyers^ Panel); Jehangir Pestonji Patel, 
Madanmohan E. Euiya, Arthur Pether 
(Buyers* Panel); SundarUl B. Dalai, 
Shivchandrai Jhunjhun'wala, Bhawanji A. 
Ehimji, m.l.a., (Sellers* Panel); Dmadutt 
ijemani, Hemraj Anandial, j.p., Madanlal 
Nemani, Hiralai A, Dave, Mahabirprasad 
KamrilcMas, Eainnatli A. Podar, m.Ii.a. 
(Brokers* Panel) ; Eao Bahadur Sir Madhaorao 
G. Deshpande, k,b.e,, Eao Bahadur P. B, 
Laxmeshwar Kurtkoti, Mian Mohd, Nurullah, 
M.L.A. (Cotton Growers’ Eepresentatives 
nominated by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee); E.S.Patil, B. D. Deshmuk, m.b.a. 
(Cotton Growers’ Eepresentatives nominated by 
the Government of Bombay). 


Of^cen. — 0. Parikh, B.com., Secretary, 

A. E. Menezes, j.p,, Dy. Secretary and Manager^ 
Clearing Borne; S. A, P, Aiyar, Assistant 
Secretary, 


Some of the objects for which the Association 
is established are:~-To provide and maintain 
suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton Ex- 
change in the City of Bombay and elsewhere in 
India and to regulate admission to and 
prohibition of the use thereof and the nature 
and times of such user, whether in the case of 
the general body or particular claasea or any 
individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancellation of 
contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or otherwise 
controversies between persons engaged in the 
cotton trade ; to establish just and equitable 
principles in the trade and to maintain uni- 
formity of control ; to fix or adopt standards of 
classification of cotton; to acquire, preserve 
and disseminate useful information connected 
with the cotton interest tliroughout all markets ; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the cotton trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted ; to establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the purpose 
of dealing with cotton transactions, and to 
regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
firm or company using the Clearing House ; to 
regulate the handling and exportation of cotton 
■from India and the importation of cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported ; to bring, 
prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, prosecut- 
ing, or defending, any suits, actions, proceedings, 
applications, or arbitrations on behalf of Members 
or Associate Members or Special Associate 
Members or otherwise as the Directors of the 
Association may tliink proper or conducive to the 
objects of the Association and to prescribe the 
principle of framing of contracts with a view to 
eliminating the temptation and possibility of 
speculative manipulation. 


The Association has a fine Building, at Sewri 


Cotton^ 


and 84 Bellera' Eooms, a large Trading Hall 


on the lines of Liverpool and New York I 
changes, Survey Booms, Appeal Eooms, etc. 


The Association has another fine Bulldins 
** The Cotton Exchange” at the corner c 
Sheikh Memon Street and Kalbadevi Eoad 
wherein trading in “ forward ” contracts Is cor 
ducted. It comprises of a basement, a groun 
floor (Trading Hall) with two galleries and si 
other upper floors. There are 114 telephon 
cabins for members on the ground floor an 
the galleries. The top floor accommodates th 
administrative offices of the Association and th 
Clearing House, and the remaining five flooi 
contain 113 rooms for members* offices. 


Th© Association has a momhership of 536. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual coutaiiiin 
matters relating to every branch of the trad 
Is published annually in December an 
statistics are issued twice weekly. 


Address : — Cotton Exchange, Marwari Bazai 
Bombay 2. 


Telephone : — Bombay No. 26176. 
Telegraphic Address : — *' Cotboard.” 


GEAIN & OIL-SEEDS MEBCHANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The object of this body is to promote th 
interests of the merchants and to put the graii 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.” It i 
an influential body with a large membership 
Office-bearers for the s.y. 2003 are ; — 

President : — Sheth Yelji Lakhamsi Napoo 
B.A., LT,.B. 


.‘—Sheth Devji Eattansey. 
Eon. Secretary : — Sheth Valla'bhdas Peraj. 
Secretary : — K. N. .Tosh!. 


The address of the Association is Masjit 
Bunder Eoad, Mandvi, Bombay. 


INDIAN CENTEAL COTTON ' COMMITTEI 


The Office. — Nicol Eoad, Ballard Estate 
Bombay. Offig. Secretary, — 0. J. Boearro, 
M.B.B., M.A. Offg, Asst. Secretary, —Uni Sahit 
Ajodhya Sahai. Offg. Director^ Technological 
Laboratory. — D. Ij. Sen, M.sc, (Tech.) (Manch.), 
M.SC. (Bom.), A.I.I.SC., P.I.O, 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
constituted by the Government of India in 
March 1921, as a result of the recommendation 
of the Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-lB. 
Originally the Committee w’as purely an advisory 
body but with its incorporation under the Indian 
Cotton Cess Act in 1923, it became an adminis- 
trative body having at its disposal funds for 
the improvement and development of the 
growing, marketing and manufacture of cotton 
in India. The funds" of the Committee are 
derived from the Cotton Cess of two annas per 
bale (four annas for the first tliree years) wMeh 
was imposed in 1923. Having complete control 
over its funds, the Committee has been able tc’ 
build up a satisfactory reserve and is at presenti 
spending about Es. 10 lakhs per annum on cotton 
improvement, mainly on agricultural and technp- 
logical research and seed distribution and 
marketing schemes* 


Societies : Literary, Scientific, Social, etc. 
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The aetivitifis of the Comaiittee now extend 
io all branches of cotton improvement in India, 
and, af! an authoritative body to advise the 
Contra! and Provincial Governments on impor- 
tant matters of cotton policy. It has attained an 
outstanding position. The Committee provides 
funds for research into cotton problems of 
All-India importance and for the development, 
extension and marketing of improved varieties 
of cotton. The aim, however, has always been 
to supplement and not supplant the work of the 
Agricultural Departments in the cotton growing 
provinces and Indian States. Including as it 
does representatives of growers, agricultural 
olficers, traders, spinners and manufacturers, 
it has been an invaluable fonim for the discussion 
of many problems of general concern. 


A list of the members constituting the Com- 
mittee and the various interests they represent 
as on 1st April, 1917, i.s given below : — 

PresidcMt. — Sardar Balaadur Sir -Datar Singh, 

: Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch. 

The Agricultural Commissioner with the 
Oovernment of India, ez-offido (Vacant). 

Madras , — Rao Bahadur Dr, B. Visw’anath, 
Director of Agriculture. 

Bomhiy. — Dr. Ganda Singh Cheema, D.sc., 
I.A.S., Director of Agriculture. 

United Provinces. — C. Maya Das, l.A.s., 
Director of Agriculture. 

Malik Sultan Ali Noon, I.A.S., 
Director of Agriculture. 

Central Province <& Berar.—'R. H. Hill, c.i.E. 

Bind . — Bai Bahadur B, L. Sethi, Director of i 
Agriculture. 

The Director of Commercfal Intelligence, 
ex-officio. . 

The East India Cotton Association, Sir Piir- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, k.b.e,, c.i.e. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association, Sir 
SorabSaklatvala, m.l.a. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, L. F. H. 
Goodwin. 


Co-operative Banking Bepresentative.— Sir 
Chuallal V, Mehta, K.c.s.x. 


a'he Indian Merchants’ 
B. Parikh. 


Chamber, Chimanlal 


The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, A. P. 
Darlow. 


Tim Ahmedabad 
Nanddas Haridas, 


Millowmera’ Association, 


The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, S. D. 
CTiard, o.b.e. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Major S, It. Pocock, M.c„ m.b.e., m.l.a. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 
Sir William Boberts, c.i.e,, m.l.a. 

Commercial representatives nominated by 
Central Government. Central Provinces and 
B^rar,— Pukharaj Kochar ; Dewan Bahadur Seth 
Gopaldas Mohta. Madras.-— -Or, Y. Doraiswamv 
Mdu. P?wiia5.~-Sardar XJjjai Singh. Bengal 
MepresenMive,—l}x, N, Butt, 


Bepresentatives of Cotton Growing Industry;—' 
Madras. — D. Gaanasiromani ; The Hon’ble 
Mr. H, Sitarama Beddi. Bombay. — Bao Bahadur 

F. B. Loxmeshwar; Baje 3, B. Deshmuk. 
Untied Provinces. — Major Nawab Sir Mohd. 
Jamshed Ali Khan, m.b.e., M.l.a, ; Lala Basant 
Lai Agarwal, Panjab. — Main Mohd. Nurulla; 

G. B. Sawhney. Central Provinces and Berar . — 

Bao Bahadur Sir Madhorao Deshpande ; Mir 
Biyat Ali. Falarjee Phirozjee Goiwala. 

Bepresentatives of Indian States, — Hyderabad 
State. — Bai Bahadur Kalidas Sawimey, Director 
of Agriculture, Baroda 'State, — C. A. Maclean, 
M.O., Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Qivalior State.— Hi. M. Deshmuk. Ratpntana 
and Central India States. — Bao Bahadur Dr. 
D. V. Bal. 

Additional members nominated by the Central 
■Government.—Bao Saheb V. C. Pavate, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, S. D. Dhar-war ; K« 

H. Srinivasan, Director of Agriculture in Mysore, 
Bangalore; R. Balasiibramania Ayyar, Cotton 
Specialist, Coimbatore ; Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur 
Capt. H. C. Dhanda, Commerce Minister, Holkar - 
State, Representative of the Holkar State ; 
M. A. A. Ansari, Economic Botanist (oil-seeds) 
to Govt., U.P., Cawnpore ; Sir Shankar Lai, 

S ’' j.<?entative of the Cotton Millowners of 
; Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
charya, K.B.E. ; Gamer Tyabjee, Second repre- 
sentative of Hyderabad State ; Dr. V. K. B. V. 
Bao, Sir Padampat Singhania ; R. G. Saraiya, 
J.P., Vice-President ; Sir Bojer Thomas, 
C.I.E. ; G. V. Deshmuk ; Khan Saheb Agha Yusuf 
Ali, Director of Agriculture, Bahawalpur State, 
Bahawalpur ; Sir Chunilal B. Mehta and Sardar 
Bahadur Sardar Beaut Singh ; The Hon'bie 
Nawab Khurshid Ali Khan, m.b.e., m.l.a,; 
Dr. M. M. Junaid, Director of Statistic.?, Govt, 
of India, Dept, of Food, New Delhi ; K. K. 
Chetur, Joint Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
Commerce Dept., New Delhi ; D. N. Mehta, 
O.B.B., B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.S.A., Secy, to the Govt, 
of Bombay, Agr. and Rural Development Dept., 
Bombay. 

Amongst the research schemes of the Com- 
mittee, plant breeding schemes for the improve- 
ment of quality naturally take pride of place. 
The agencies employed by the Committee for 
its research work have varied little in character 
since 1923, though they have grown in number. 

It continues to maintain a Technological Labora- 
tory at Bombay which includes a complete 
experimental spinning plant and a scientific 
laboratory for research on the cotton fibre and a 
Testing House which is recognised by the 
B,I.S.F.A. The Committee also provides a 
large proportion of the funds for the Indore 
Institute of Plant Industry. 

For a considerable period the Committee 
restricted its grants to agricultural research, 
but in 1930 it was decided that the time had 
come to add its support to the eflbrts already 
being made to bridge the gap between the ex- 
periment station and the cultivator and to 
supplement the funds which the Agricultural 
Departments were devoting to the introduction 
of inmrovements into agricultural practice. 
Special attention from that time began to be 
devoted to seed distribution schemes. 
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TfiP of tto Board of Directors 

I# lit'ffiw • 

Sir I’lirsiioteitifiss llwtolas, K.B.R, oj.i. 
«t.) ; llaiatifts Klladiaad (%lce*Pre8!deBt) 
llUrer*** Fane!); J«!iaagir PestoEji Patel, 
Maflfiiinwlwa 11, Balya, Artte Pettier 
(piivfrs" Panel I ; Simdarlal B. Dalai, 

Shl'Vi'liAtKlfAl JhimllWBwala, Bhawanji A. 
Khlnifi, . (Sdfe»* . Panel) ; . , , Dmadiitt 

Heiiiani, flff^riiraj Anaiidlal, y.f,, Hadaalal 
'Nmmnu Illwlal A. Dave, Maliabirprasad 
llaiiirlkJiiias, RaTanatb A. Podar, M.ii.A. 
IlSrakfra* Faiir!) ; Kao Bahadur Sir Madhaorao 
n, rh’'i^hf»aiide, k.b,i., Eao Baliadur P. B. 
lAxmewliwar Kurtkotl, Itian Mohd. 2^anillah, 
MJi.A, (Potion Orowers' llepresentatives 
Tsoinliiatwt hy ihe Indian Central Cotton 
Comwlttw) ; 'K.S.Patii, B. B. Deshmnk, MJ4.A. 


(fcjifcon ClrowiTH* EtpreRentatiyes nominated by 
Bombay)*' 


the Govenimcofe of 

C>JcfW,-*-C. M. Parikli, BXom., SmdarM; 
A , R. Mennes, J*F., Dp. Beerdary «#id Mamget, 
Ciming Emm; S. A. IK Aiyar, Animm 
fiVwteif. 

Some of tfie objects for which the Association 
li Mtab}|abc<i are:~«'To provide and inaiatoin 
Biiitahle buildings or rooms for Cotton Ek* 
change In the City of Bombay and elsewhere in 
India atid to regulate admission to and 
pwliibltlott of the, 'WO thereof and, ..the.. .aatore 
and flinw of such iscr, whether In the case of 
the g(meral body or partieidar classes or any 
Individual or llrm or company using' the 
Eteliatigc ; to provide forms of contracts com« 
pitlmiry ur pirailHalvo and regulate the making, 
wiylug out aitfl oaforsement or cancellation of 
; to adjust by arbitration or otherwise 
etjatmverj'ies l-fetwoen persons engaged in the 
cotton Iriide ; t<> establish Jost and equitable' 
|)rliiclplfifl in the trade and to maintain uni- 
ibrmity of Cfmtrfil ; to fia: or adopt standards of 
ciaS'illleatifiii of cotton; to acquire, preserve 
ami diiseniiiiate useful Information connected 
with the cotton Interest tlnroughout all markets ; 
to decrease or Insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
nifitc and regulate the cotton trade in the 
Presidency of iiombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which It may he conducted ; to establish 


on the lines of Liverpool and New York Ex* 
changes, Survey Eooms, Appeal Rooiib, etc. 


The Association has another fine Building, 
**T,he Cotton Exchange" at the corner of 
Sheikh Memon Street and KalbadevI Road, 
wherein trading in " forward '* contracts is con* 
ducted. It comprises of a basement, a ground 
floor (Trading Hall) with two galleries and six 
other upper floors, There arc 114 telephone 
cabins for members on the ground floor and 
the galleries. I’he top floor accommodates the 
administrative offices of the Association and tim 
Clearing House, and the remaining flve floors 
contain 113 rooms for members" offices. 


The Aisociation has a momhersidp of 536. 

Bombay Cotton Annual containing 


The 


matters relating to every brancli of tlie trade 
is pijbli.shed "annually in December and 
statistics are issued twice weekly. 


Addresjt Cotton Etchaoge, Marwarl Basiar, 
'Bombay 2. 


TeiepMm ,“-«“Bombay Ho* 2flX7fl» 
TeiegmpAie A4dms Cotboard/ 


GRAXH & OIL-SEEDS MRCHAHTS’ 
ASSOCIATIOH 

The object of tots body is ** to promote the 
interests of the /merchants and to put the grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing." It Is 
an Influential body with a large membership, 
Office-bcftrett for the s,y, 2003 are 

FreiiViet^ .•--Slieth VeJjt Laldiams! Hapoo, , 

J8.A.* lA.II, 

Yiee-PresiieM Shfth Devji Rattansey, 

Hon. Seerdari/ Slieth Vallabhdas ReraJ. 
tSeereiarp : — K, H. Josh!, ! 

The address of the Association Is MasJId 
Bunder Road, Miindvi', Bombay. 


INDIAN CElNrTR.AL COTTON COJIMITTBE 

, The . OJ^ce,— N'fcol Road, Ballard Estate,'"-' 
Bombay. Offg. Seeretary. — C. J, Boearro, 
M.B.B., m.A. Offg. And. Rai Sahib 

Ajodhya Sahai. Offg. Director, Technological 


and rimliitain a Clearing House for the purpose Daboraiorg.-^D. L. Sen, M.sc. (Tech.) (Manch.), 


of dealing with cotton transactions, and to 
regulate tiduiLsioii to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and tine nature and times of such 
use whether in the c;ase of the general body or 
Arm or company using the Clearing House; to 
regulate the handling and exportation of cotton 
from India and the importation of cotton into 
India in so far as It may be imported ; t-o bring, 


prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, prosecut- 

fn — - . -- 


mg, or defending, any suits, actions, proceedings, 
“ " ' nm 


applications, or arhitratioiis on behalf of Members 
or Associate Members or Special Associate 
Members or otherwise as the Directors of the 
Association may think proper or conducive to the 
objects of the Assodallon and to prescribe the 
priaciplo of framing of contracts ’with a view to 
eUrainating tlie temptation and possibility of 
ppecuiative manipulation. 


- The AssoclattOP has a fine Building, at Sewri 
;Ctotton DewiiAntotolng 121 Buyers" jaoome 
and 84 a large -Triiiiig Hail 


M.SC, (Bom.), A.IJ.SC., B'.r.e* 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee -was 
coiislitiited by the Government of India in 
March 1921, as a result of the recommendation 
of the Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18. 
Originally the Committee W'as purely an advisory 
body but with its incorporation xmder the Indian 
Cotton Cess Act in 1923, it became an adminis- ' 
trative body having at its disposal funds for 
the improvement and development of the 
growing, marketing and manufacture of cotton ‘ 
in India. Tlie funds' of the Committee are 
derived from the Cotton Cess of two annas per 
bale (four annas for the first three years) which 
was imposed in 1923. Haring complete control 
over its funds, the Committee has been able to 
build up a satisfactory reserve and is at present 1 
spending about Es. 10 laldis per annum on cotton ' 
improvement, mainly on agricultural and techno- 
loj^cal research and seed distributioa and 
marketing schemes* 
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The activities of the Committee now extend 
to at! branches of cotton Improvenifinfc in India, 
and, aa an asithoritotiva body to advise the 
Ccntml and Provincial Governments 'on impor- 
tant matters of cotton policy, it has attained an 
ontstandlng position. The Gomraitte® provides 
funds for research into cotton problems of 
Ali-Iiidia importance and for the development, 
extension and iimrkefcing of improved varieties 
of cotton. The aim, however, has always been 
to snppiemerifc and not supplant the work of the 
Agricultural Departments in the cotton growing 
proviJices and Indian States, Including as it 
doiis representatives of growers, agricultural 
olfice^rs, traders, spinners and manufacturers, 
it has bf?en an invaluable forum for the discussion 
of many problems of general concern. 


A list of the members constituting the Com- 
mittee and the various interests they represent 
as on Jst April, 1947, is given below : — 

Pmtdr«C-“Sardfir Bahadur Sir Datar Singh, 
Vice-Chairman, Imperiui Council of Agricultural 
; Iteseardi. 

The Agricultural Commissioner with the 
Government of India, ex-ojficio (Vacant). 

il/w/ras.*— Hao Bahadur Dr. B. Visw’^anath, 
€J.E., Director of Agriculture. 

Gand.a Singh Cheema, P.sc., 
r.4..s., Director of Agriculture. 

■ Vnited Proi'inces, — C. Maya Das, I.A.S., 
Director of Agriculture. 

Malik Sultan Ali JStoon, I.A.S., 
Director of Agriculture, 

Central Provmce «£? Berar. — B,. H. Hill, C.I.E. 

Sind , — Kai Bahadur R. L. Sethi, Director of 
Agriculture. 

The Director of Commercfal Intelligence, 
exfpfficio. 

The East India Cotton Association, Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, C.1.E1. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association, Sir 
Sorab Saldatvala, m.e.a. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, B, E. H. 
(Goodwin. 


Co-operative Banking Representative. — Sir 
Chunilal V. Mehta, k.c.s.i. 


The Indian Merchants" 
B. Ihirikh. 


Chamber, Chimanlal 


The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, A. P. 
Dario'w."" 


The Ahmedabad 
Kanddas Haridas. 


Miliowners* Association, 


The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, S. D. 
Chard, o,b.e. 

The Upper India Chamber 'of Commerce, 
Major S. R. Pocock, M.c,, 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 
Sir William Eoberts, c.i.E„ M.E.A. 

Commercial representatives nominated by 
Central Government, Cei^iircd Provinces and 
Berar , — ^]?akharaj Koohar ; Dewan Bahadur Seth 
Gopaldas Mohta. Madras, — G. V. Doraiswamy 
Kafdu. Pwwiod.— Sardar Ujjal Singh. Bengal 
3 Sr, Dutt. 


Eopresentatives of Cotton Growing Industry:-— 
Madras. — D. Gnanasiromani ; The Hon’blc 
Mr. H. Sitarama Reddi, Bomhay. — Eao Bahadur 

F. B. Boxmeshwar ; llaje J. E. Deshmulc. 
United Pfoninces. — Major Kawab Sir Mohd. 
Jamshed Ali Khan, m.b.e., m.l.a. ; Lala Basant 
Lai Agarwal. Punjab. — Main Mohd. Kurulia; 

G. E. Sawhney. Central Provinces and Berar , — 
Rao Bahadur Sir Madiiorao Deshpande: Mir 
Eiyat Ali. Sind. — Fakirjee Phirojsjee Golwala. 

Representatives of Indian States. — Hyderabad 
State.-^-Bai Bahadur Kalidas Sawhney, Director 
of Agriculture. Baroda State. — C. A. Maclean, 
O.B.B., M.O., Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Ctvalior State. — M. Deshmuk. Eajputana 
and Central India States, — Eao Bahadur Dr, 
D. V.Bal. 

Additional members nominated by the Central 
'Government, — Eao Saheb V, 0. Pavate, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, S. D. Dharivar ; K. 

H. Srinivasan, Director of Agriculture in Mysore, 

Bangalore; E. Balasubramama Ayyar, Cotton 
Specialist, Coimbatore ; Musaliib-i-Ehas Bahadur 
Capt. H. C. Dhanda, Commerce Mnister, Holkar 
State, Representative of the Holkar State; 
M. A. A. Ansari, Economic Botanist (oil-seeds) 
to Govt., U.P., Cawnpore ; Sir Shankar Lai, 
Eepre.sentative of the Cotton Mlllowners of 
Delhi ; Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
charya, K.B.E. ; Gamer Tyabjee, Second repre- 
sentative of Hyderabad State ; Dr. V. K. E. Y. 
Eao, Sir Padampat Siaghania ; E. G. Saraiya, 
O.B.E., J.P., Vice-President; Sir Eojer Thomas, 
O.I.E. ; G. V. Deshmuk ; Khan Saheb Agha Yusuf 
Ali, Director of Agriculture, Bahawalpur State, 
Bahawalpur ; Sir Chunilal B. Mehta and Sardar 
Bahadur Sardar Beaut Singh; The Hon’ble 
Hawab Khurshid Ali Khan, M.li.A. ; 

Dr. M. M. Junaid, Director of Statistics, Govt, 
of India, Dept, of Pood, Hew Delhi ; K. K. 
Chetur, Joint Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
Commerce Dept., Hew Delhi; D. H. Mehta, 

B.A. (Oxon.), B.R.s.A., Secy. to the Govt, 
of Bombay, Agr. and Rural Development Dept., 
Bombay. 

Amongst the research schemes of the Com- 
mittee, plant breeding schemes for the improve- 
ment of qxiality naturally take pride of place. 
The agencies employed by the Committee for 
its research work have varied little in character 
since 1923, though they have grown in number. 
It continues to maintain a Technological Labora- 
tory at Bombay which includes a complete 
experimental spinning plant and a scientific 
laboratory for research on the cotton fibre and a 
Testing House which is recognised by the 
B.I.S.P.A. The Committee also provides a 
large proportion of the funds for the Indore 
Institute of Plant Industry, 

l?or a considerable period the Committee 
restricted its grants to agricultural research, 
but in 1930 it was decided that the time had 
come to add its support to the efforts already 
being made to bridge (he gap between the ex- 
periment station and tlie cultivator and to 
supplement the funds which the Agricultural 
Departments were devoting to the introduction 
of improvements into agricultural practice. 
Speoial attention from that time began to be 
devoted to seed distribution schemes. 
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flif. fef> Ijai EOt Htapped afc fche prwUie- j wf‘re tlin HoogWy and Scrajgange. 

lion </f tfl'iCfr cotton, bat from its inception lias [The first aRreynieat for six months dating from 
<lc?uts‘i| spc’cnai attoation to better marketing, 15th FBlmmr}r was subsequently renaweid 
to I to |•^reverl^ioii of aduifeeration and other j at intervals without a break for five years np to 
abuses and to uhmy otlpjr probienjs connected I X^ebniary i5, 1801. The state of the market at 
<lie f’otbm tr'ide of the country. Eegnlated j the time of the renewals dictated, the extent of 
Tuttuft Miukets existed la Berar before the the sJiort time, which varied throughout the live 


r'^itablHlimvnt. of t he Comniittec, and that system 
wblili had sttKid the, tut of time tvas commended 
with f.eriain ii.udificatioas for general adoption, 
Ki’giilatHi! Cotton Idarkets have now been estah- 
H»!sed in jhjwfny, Central Provinces, Madras, 
Ihinfab, i’fydiTabad, Barod.%and Indoro, Simi- 
larly, mi tiic recDinmcndation of the Committee, 
the ("otbui I’jransport Act was passed in 1023 by 
wlilcli Provincial CfiVernments arc empowered to 
exclude from any apedfied area cotton, Fapm 
or setJd from outSKie unless required for a special 
purpi'ise and covered by » iiceiice. , Prior to the 
passing of this Act, inferior cottons used to be 
iinrfortcd in largo quantities into the staple 
cotton tracts for purposes of adulteration, to 
the detrimrnt of the reputation of several 
vaiualjk cottons. Tiie Act is now In force in 
aimost all the important staple cotton areas of 
Bombay, Sifadras and the Central' Provinces 
as well as in Baroda, Eajjdpla, Chhota Udaipur, 
HyderaSjad and Indore, etc. In 1925, on the 
recommendation of the Committee, the Cotton 
Oinning and Pressing Factories Act was passed. 
This pmvid</8 for a certain measure of control 
of ginning and pressing fiu'torlea and c.specially 
for tlio marking of alt bales of cotton pressed 
with a jiress mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to tlieir origin. 
Jlccentiy the Act has been used for the preven- 
tion of watering and fur tiio mixing of non- 
cotton art.lck'3 with cotton, The Committee 
has also taken steps to bring to the notice of the 
trade, IliotU in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties wliich have now reached a commercial 
'Scale.' . , . . , ■ . . i 


year.s between 4 days a week, 0 days a fortoight 
and 5 days a week. Besides short time. 10 per ' 
cent, of the sacking looms were Bimfc down for , 
a short period in An important feature 

of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the curreney of tiie agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new miiis. 

KAIIACHI INDIAN .MERCHANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Established in 1902 and registered in 1925. 
295 meintjers on the roll as on 1st July 1947. 

— To protect and promote Indians' 
trade and industry in and around Karachi and 
secure unanimity among them, settle members' 
disputes and secure equitable dealings in trade, 
negotiate and promote or oppose legislative and 
otiier measures aifecting trade intereste, maintain 
departments devoted to particular trades or 
industries, regulate trade exchanges, examine 
agenda of the luternational Labour Organisation 
and recommend for nomination of Employers*’ 
delegates to Interuationai Labour Conference. 
Represented on various public bodies, e,g., Sind 
Legislative Assembly, Karachi Port Trust, 
Karachi Municipal Corporation, N. 11. Local. 
Advi.sory Coi!nmitt<.‘e, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Sind Cotton Committee, Provincial 
^larketing Board, Traffic Coraniittee for the^City 
of Karachi, etc. Has a Clearing House to settle 
differences poriodioaliy between members irder 
Affiliated to Federation, of Indian Chambers 


^ ,, . , ,of Commerce and Industry, Indian National 

It may be stated without hesitation that, a» a I Committee and International Chamber of Com- 


nmlt of the elforts of tim Committee, the last 
twenty-five yeors have seen a marked change in 
the character of the Indian crop, particularly in 
tiu3 percentage of short and metiium staple. 
Equally important is the result of agricultural 
research and its application to the yield of cotton 
per' acre. Tiie average yield per acre in the 
quinquennium 1939-44 for the whole country 
was 112 lbs. This is 18 per cent, higher than 
for the quinquennium 1927-32. The average 
yield per acre in 1944-45 was 121 ib». The a's- 
certalned area under imnroved cotton during 
S 944-45 was about 52 per cent, of the-total. The 
ultimate ideal is to encourage the establishment 
of single variety- tracts wherever agricultural 
conditions and the limitations of irrigation supply 
and soil make tMs possible, 

TUB INDIAN JUTE MILLS ASSOCIATION" 
Now one of the most important, if not the most 
Iraportant, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
^ Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
fbltowlng circuinstances la 1886 the existing 
nils, finding timt, in spite of the constant 
diwatiig tip of new markets, working results 
were favourable, came to an agreement 
wjtl the late S, B, /, Clarke, Secretary to the 
, Cliaiintwr of Commerce as trustee, to work short 
Hme* The #niy jjiliii wMoh stood out of this 


merce an<i Tudian Chainber of Commence Jn Great 
Britain. Seth Jairamdas Savaida.s. 

Sr. Vice-President : — Seth Bhivji V. Kothari. 
Vice-President : — S. S, Partapsingh J, Sethi, 
j.P. Chairman of the Produce Exchange Depart- 
ment : — Soth Rainchandra Pannalal, b.a. Vice- 
Chairman of the P. pj. Department .'-—Seth 
Mayaram Cliellaram. Offg. Secretary : — E. G» 
Pimwani, b.a. 

MATiWARI ASSOCIATION 
160A, Chrittaranjan Avenue, Caicutta. 

The Association was established in th© year 
1898. . 

Its chief objects are : — To promote and 
advance the moral, intelleet.uai, commercial, 
economic, political and social interests of the 
Marwari community and to protect its rights , 
and status. 

To arbitrate in the settlement of disputes 
arising out of commercial ti’ansactions between 
parties either one or both of wWch are members, 
of the Marwari community, provided the parties, 
are willing to abide by the judgment and decision 
of the Association: to adjust controversies 
between members of the Association ; to com- 
municate with Chambers of Commerce and other- 
mercantile and public bodies within or outsid'O- 
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Iindia and i-o concert and promote measures for 
tlie protection of trade^ commerce and industries 
In wiikli Indians, In particular Marwaris, are 
engnsed to found and support establishments 
aaci Institutions for disscuiinating commercial, 
technical and general education in different 
Israuelies of Art and Scie.mie hi the Maxwari 
cwnmmiit.y ; to take all necessary steps for 
promoting, su])ix)rting or opposing legislation or 
other action affecting the interest of the Com- 
mercial commuiiiiJes in general and of the 
Jfarwari community in particular either by 
Government or any department thereof or by 
any local body or bodies : to take su<’h action as 
may be necessary for securing the redress of 
grievances of any branch of trade, conimercc and 
industry in which the Marwari community is 
intereated as also such other aedion as maybe 
conducive to the development and growth of such 
trade, commerce and industry. 

The const ituents of the Association are the 
leading indnstrialists, exporters and importers 
of the proi’iuffc of Dengal. 

.. The Association issues certificates of origin t-o 
exporters of indigenous goods. 

The Association is a member of the Federation 
of Irnlian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 

The following are the Ofike-bearers : — 

President , — Baij jJfath Bajoria. 

Vice-Presidents , — Gobardhandas Saraf and 
Hari Krishna Jhajiiaria, 

Emip. Secretary , — Badri Prasad Poddar, 

AssU. Seerdury , — ^>Iohan Lall Chokhaay. 

Auditor, — M/s Singhi & Co. 

Personal AssU, to the Bony, Secretary and 
Officer-in-Charge,-^!!, K. Sen, M.A., m.r.a.s. 

The following are representatives on public 

bodies 


Bengul Legislative 
Poddar, 


AssemUy Anandl Lai 


Board of IndusirkSf Bengal : — Hari Krishna 

Kod-Official Jail Visitor, AUpore Jail : — 
Anandji Lai Poddar. 

2'J, I, Ply, Wagon Supply Advisory Committee .*— * 
Mahabir Prasad Kasera, B.Com., b.l,, m.e.a.S, 

/ MILLOWKEES* ASSOCIATIOK, BOMBAY 
Estabiished in tlie year 1875, the JOIIowners’ 

, Assoidatlon, Bombay, Is one of tiie oldest and 
most important organisations of industrial 
,;ernpIoyer8 in the country. Membership of the 
lAssociatiqn is mainly confined to cotton spinning 
" md weaving concerns drawm from everv part of 
ndia including the Indian States. The great 
■•ork done by the Association ever since its 
■ception has been generally recognised, and the 
iportant role w'ldch it fills in the economic life 
the country is perhaps nowhere better 
[ustxated than in the representation' accorded 
^it in the Central and Provincial I-egislatures, in 
‘ft! authorities such as the Bombay Municipal i 
rporation, and on public bodies such as the 
ynbay Port Trust, The Association is also 
sresented on ail important ail-Iadia bodies 
istituted by the Central Government con* 
ited m one way or another with the interests 
'textilelndustry. ' 


By special arrangement with the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the 
Association compiles every month special 
statistics relating to the import, re-export and 
export trade in cotton yarn and piece-goods and 
artificial sDk goods of British India and the 
Province of Bombay. The annual Cotton Mill 
Statement published by the AsBociation is wcll- 
knowm as a comprehensive and authoritative 
directory of cotton mills in India, 

By a system of market correspondents 
stationed in important piece-gooda consuming 
markers in India, the Association keeps its 
members regularly infornicd of the trend of 
price.s and tendencies in the principal trading 
centres in the country. Qdio Association also 
publishes every fortnight detailed lists of the 
average ex-mi’ll quotations for the principal 
lines of cotton yarn and piece-goods produced 
by Bombay mills and the wholesale bazaar 
prices of the chief lines of goods imported into 
the principal ports in India. 

As large employers of Labour, the Association 
has always adopted a forward policy In regard 
to labour problems, and a very large number of 
recommendations have been made to member 
rniils during the last few years for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of labour employed by 
constituent members. That some of these 
recommendations have subsequently been 
adopted by other large employers of labour 
and the country is at once a tribute to the ex- 
cellent spadework done by the Association in 
the field of social and labour work. 

The Association has on its rolls 154 members, 
including 6 w^oollen mills, 3 silk mills, 2 cotton 
ginning and pressing factories and 3 dye and 
bleacli houses. 

Managing Committee of the Association 
for the year 1947 : — Bhagavandas C. Mehta, 
win; H. Q. H. Everitt, Deputy Chairman ; 
Sir Sorab Saklatvala, Kt., M.n.A. ; Sir 
Vithal Ohandavarkar, Kt. j Dharamsey Mulraj 
Khatau ; E. D. Sheppard ; Keville K. Wadia ; 
A. Pether; Krishnaraj M. D. Thackersey; 

J. 0. Burns ; Navinchandra Mafatlal ; G, D. 
Somani; J. C, Lancashire: L, F. H. Goodwin; 
W. B. Bryden ; Bamnath A. Podar; E. S, 
Khaitan ; liadlialorishna Bamnarain Iluia ; 
Motilal Tapuriab ; S. P, Jain ; N.S.V. Alyer, 
Secretary ; ii. G. Gokhale, Labour Officer. 

The Office of the Association is located at 2nd 
Floor, Elphinstone Building, Cliurchgate Street, 
Fort, Bombay, and the Telephone Kos. are 
31041 and 31042, Tel. Address : Millomutua. 

The following are the Association’s represen- 
tatives on public bodies : — 

All-India Board of Textile Studies: Dharamsey 
Mulraj Khatau ; Bombay Legislative Assembly : 
Sir Sorab Salclatvala, Kt., m.l.a. ; Bombay 
Municipal Corporation: Bamnath A. Podar; 
Bombay Part Trust: Krishnaraj M.J>, Thackersey; 
Bombay Provincial Industries Committee : Heville 
K. Wadia; Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 
H, A, Wood and G. S. Karpur; College of Enginee- 
ring Advisory Committee: Sir Tithal Chanda varkar. 
Kt. ; Development of Bombay Advisory Committee: 
Sir Vithal Chanda varkar, Kt., Empire Cotton 
Qroudng ^Corporation; Administrative Council: H, 
H. Sawyex ; Indian Central Cotton CommUke-— 
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|4|i* '■il.i, K^. ''T.Ti. V. * Lmit 

fumhi\W>^ i;.A rf* C'J, iiiUUmif: ^Sr Titlnal 
rii4i:!'Jii%*;irk4r, t I*oe/d Jdmmfn Oommifieef 
(ii.P. Kri*’ fs;:’i.faj 3L !>♦ Tirndierees" ; 

Itffyni iwfAiute f‘f Scifnee Add^v^pi CemfmtieK 
»sli Vlilui JJiidn'JA%vtr\ar, tSydfnhwi Cittkge 

0 / tf ♦?'.'! Mcmimdei Adnimr^i Bmird: 

|j .H. ; Tfi'hndtjgiml fkmmh 

mdki 11 / ty ImlnjiH Cmtnii (Mton Cmmnittfc: 
B!mgiiarnl't4 r. W'clikii, muI A. D. Walwvu; 
5f\xif ilf JhfPtn/i Pmineil of ty Imlimi Standards 
: N. V, Aivyr ; Ttxlik Trade Marks 
AdViMof^ i\ mndUn’ : li’iaran/st-y Mulraj iChatan, 
It. I'.. iVlikR* atKi JN»nili« Wadia; Vidaria 
daUke IWkniml indituUf (Sir Vithalj 

Kt* | 

aiLLOWAl'iRH' MIjTU'AL IlS:Sll.llAXCE 
ASSOC jfATlDN-, LTD. 

Tlw Sfillowncro' Mfjfiial Insurance Assorfation, 
Lt4.4 WJVi KxislMrtd on aOtlk June, 1924 m a 
Coffipaus' linjlti’4 l>y ^^uumntee. The registered 
ofllee of t.U(* Association Is loeated in Llph'instone 
BiilMliig, Clhuwiigafce Street-, Fort, Bombay. 

Tile objects (a’t TiiO ttmtual insarance 
of mcnilierg of tfie Corajjaijy against liability 
to pay fXrfiipiinsatloM or damages to workmen 
«i«pJoyod by tiiorn nr their ‘depeiidants for 
ln|«rit‘8 or tccidetifes, fatal or otherwise, arising 
onl of ami in the ctjiirse of l.helr employment ; 
fh) ilM! Iiwumoce of members of the Company 
.against loss or damage by or inebiental to. lire, 
iigtoing, etc.; and fc) to reinsure or in any way 
profidcf for or against tlie liability of the Company 
uticm my aftsiiwnces gr-mted or entered Into by 
the Company anti g*iier:aiy to t>IFcct and obtain 
. riiidieimiiices, .coimterdosiiranees and ■ counter- 
giiaranieua, etc., ete. 

Ail inwiibcw of tljo IRllowners’ Assoelailon are 
eligible for admi^Jon to the Mutual Company. 
l^diMoeinbers are also eligible for meuibersbip 
of lljo Sfutiial, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners 'V As a(3ciatlon . 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion arc under the Control of the Board of 
..Directors*'' 

The present Directors arc 

Bir Sorab Saldatvaia, Kt., if.b.A. (Chairman), 

Sir Joseph K ay, K t., I). M, Khatan; KiishnaraJ 
M. IK Tijavkraey; A* Feliier; J. 0. Bums;! 
lUrlhakrisltna B, Kliaitaii ; K'eville N, Wadia 
and A. C, M. Curaetjoe, M.A., M.B*, Secretary \ 
of the AsBOdaiion. ' ' 

imBSS ASS0CIATI0?r, NEW DELHI/SIMLA 


Established in 2988 to secure and safeguard 
iho rights and the privileges of the press in the 
discharge of their duties In relation to the Central 
CoverauK-nt and the Contra! Legislature and 
to promote whatever may tend to the elevation 
of the stotiiS'Of the journalistic profession and 
the maintenance of the independence of the Press. 
Fmidwd : Sir IJsha Nath Sea, “ Associated Press 
off 'India*’; ViM*Fresukn£ : P. B. Sharind, 
” ^aa»KK»ml ; Secretary : Burga 
*'* The HiMustan Times *' ; Jt, Seoretary : 
mM, ''JafM. ’* Inquilab ; Treasurer r S. A* 
f ^‘Taaiam News Clwonlclo *’ ; Ordimry 

, : j* H, Saw,. *‘liwitM New® wonide 


IB. Shiva llao, '* j'he fliadu”, 8rl KrlHlinA* 
“The PiosKpr”; K. C. Sen (Dipta, ' “ Utiited 
Trms of India'* : G. V. Kriifani'iht, “National 
iCall"; O. Orestov. “ Tara Agmu’y ”, Arfcfws; 

' 2, Kading' Laim, New. i>e,lhi ' 

PBEBS-OW'NERB* ASSOCIATJXTK, BOMBAY 

Started on KOth April 11)10 io |ir»>iaotc the 
interests of the ]-aitttiug aati Iftlio preshra and 
allied trades, to bring abt.>yt harmony ami co- 
operation among prfws-owniTS and propriotora 1 
and to take such Htcp.>. arf may be accessary in 
furtherance of tho above ohjoets. 

Secretary ;--3(Iaaihil C. Mod. 

Office .'—lOf) B, GaiwadI, Girgainii, Bombay 4. 

TTAEN MERCHANTS' ASSOCIATION, LTD. ■ 

Jicfristered OMee-^ll, Chawala BMg., 
Taiubakanta, Bombay 3. 

Tho Association previously known as the 
Bom bay Yarn and Silk Merchants' Associatiorr 
was formed in 1935 and subaoqmmtly w’as 
registcTCd under the Indian Gompanios Act 
on the 4th June 1944 and styled as the Yam 
Merchants' Association, Ltd. 

Objects promote and protect the interest 
of manufacturers, distributors and merchants 
carrying on business of yarn id Bombay and 
elHewhorc in India,, fco regniato their methods 
of business to establish just and equitable : 
principles in the tratle ami maintain uniformity 
HI the rules, regulations and usages of the 
trade, to provide forms of contracts, fix 
market rates for fixed delivery contracts, 
aridtrate bedween members, to acquire, : 
preserve ami disseminate useful information ., 
coriiiectod with the trade, fi.K or adopt 
standards of elassiflcatioii of yarn, and in.', 
general to control, promote an«l rogulato the yam 
trade in general. 

This is- a unique Association' .in India having ' 
its: members all over the co'itat.ry. At present 
there are 387 members and 183 regist(.Ted brokers. 

The Association lias been appointed in 1945 
the nominee of the Government of Bombay 
for the distribution of yarn, in Bombay Province. 

President : Ratilal Bahyabhal Shah ; Vice- 
Presidsnt: Mangaldas Gopaldas Farekh; lion,” . 
Tremurcr : Nana'keimnd Devidas Khanua; 
Secretary ; I>. M, Boradia, b,A,, Mj.b. 

ALL-INBIA OBGANISATION OF INBDS* 
TBIAL EMPLOYEES 

The Employers' BclegationR to the various ;; 
sssions of the International Labour Con- 
ference felt the nece.'ssity of a central 
Jforganisation in India representing employers 
of induBtrial labour in the country with a view 
to studying various questions coming before 
these Interna tionai Conferences from the Indian 
employers' point of view. Waichand Hiracband, 
who was the President of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
with the consent of the Committee, took the 
initiative of launching a central organisation in 
December, 1932, to represent Indian employers. 
Any organisation representing an industry, 
th® coastitaents of which are employers of 
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lalioor, fi entitled to become a member 
of the All-India OrganlsaflOE of Industrial 
Eiii|)loyem (briefly called A.O.LE.)* Besides 
tl'ilf Hicjinborsliipj any indtwtrial concern is 
il80 entitled to become a member of the 
Organisation 

The animal swbscrlptioni for Indnstrial asso- 
ciations is ils. 300 and for indl?ldual iadastrial 
..--coaodras Bs, 50. . 

The OrgatdRation has on its roll 20 ladastTial 
associations representing Ahmedabad and Bengal 
mlHo^rjaers, Northern India employers, salt 
indnshry, national aMpping, sugar industry, 
Baroda State Mills and IndUwStriea, glass, coal 
mining, tea, Delhi Factory Owners ' and jute 
inthistry. Besides, there are about 1-14 big 
induatrial concerns as members of the 
' Organisation,' 

Office-Bearers for 1947-48, 

Pmuknt .•--Seth Sakcrlal Balabhai, Ahmeda- 
bad. 

.. :---D. G-,' Mulhorl^^^ 

, OJire;— 28, Feroashah Eoad, NeW' Delhi. 

E'MPXOYEES* FBDEBATION OF INDIA 

■ ■ , ■ ■ i 

The Employers* Federation of India was 
registered early in 1938 with the following among 
its main objects ; — To promote and protect 
the interests of employers engaged in the trade, 
commerce, industries and manufactures of 
India ; to promote or oppose legislative or other 
measures affecting their interests; to collect 
and circulate statistics and other information 
of interest to employers ; to norninato delegates 
and advisers to the International Labour 
Conferences and to formulate opinions on the 
subjects coming for discussion before such bodies, 
and to promote or oppose their recormnendations; 
to secure concerted action on all subjects in- 
volving the interests of its members ; to consider 
and support well-considered ’schemes for the 
welfare and uplift of Labour and establish 
harmonious relations betw-een Capital and 
Labour; and to carry on propaganda for the 
purpose of educating public opinion with regard 
to the character, scope, importance and needs 
of industrial enterprise as represented by the 
Federation, ■ 


of the Punjab and Northern India to promote and 
protect their interests through organised effort. 
It Is now the only body of its kind in the Punjab 
as a purely industrial association which can speak 
with authority on all matters relating to in- 
dustrial development. The Federation has now 
among its members the largest industrial units 
in the province and no industry of any im- 
portance is left unrepresented in the Federation, 

Prciiideni, — B. Sakhuja (Managing Director, 
Tho Upper India Metal Works Ltd., Chheliarta). 

Via-President , — Som Raj Kapur (Managing 
Director, Messrs. Shanibhu Nath & Sons Ltd.), 

Secretary, — Dr. Jagdish Chand. 

Members of the Managing Committee, — S. B. S. 
Sapuran Singh Chawla (The Punjab Distilling 
Industries Ltd.); Satya Paul Virmani (The 
Jawala Floor Mills) ; G, E. Longdin (The New 
Egerton Woollen Mills); Panna Lai Talwar 
(Northern India Steel Works) ; Consta Con- 
stantinides (The Oriental Carpet Manufacturers 
‘ S. Joginder Singh Chawla (The 


(India) Ltd.) . ^ 

Punjab Distilling industries Ltd., Khasa); 
Dr. Dev Raj Narang (The Punjab Sugar Mills 
Co., Ltd.) ; L. Kishori Lai (The Mahabif Hosiery 
Textile Mills) ; W. R. \Vat3on (The New India 
Embroidery Mills Ltd.), Sh, Ahmed Sadeoue 
(The Amritsar SwedeshI Wooilen Mills Ltd.). 

WESTERN INDIA AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION 

Lalji Naranji Memorial Building, Churehgate 
Reclamation, Bombay. — The objects of the 
Association include : the encouragement and 
development of motoring; the improvement 
of road communications ; the provision for its 
members of a centre of information and advice 
on matters pertaining to motoring ; the pro- 
vision for its members of protection and defence 
of their rights as motorists ; free legal advice and 
defence ; facilities for touring abroad and the use 
of International Touring Documents. Tel. 
Address: — '* Windautas.’* Phone No. S1071 (Three 
Lines). Branch Offices : Poona : — Coronation 
Building, 7, Moledina Road; AHMEPABAD:— 
LalDarwaja. 


Most; of the leading employers* organisations 
in India are members of the Federation, 

Presiieni.-^Blt' Homi Mody; Deputy -Pre&i-' 
dents . — H. D. Cumberbatch, Sir Robert Menzies 
and C. S, Ratnasabapathy Mudaliar, 

The office of the Federation is at preseht 
located at Blphiastono Bldg., Churehgate 
Street, Bombay, 

PUNJAB FEDERATION OF INDUSTRIES, 
THE (AMRITSAR) 

The Punjab Federation of Industries 
was established in 1937, with the object 
of creating a solid body of Industrialists, 


Padron. — H, B. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, 
Governor of Bombay. 

President.’--^, C. Setalvad, M.A., BB.B. Vice* 
Presidents, — ^P. R. Bhatt, J.p, and K, O. Dayal, 

Secretary.— Jehangh J. K. Patch, b.a., R.A., 
P.c.R.A. AasL Secretary. — K, Q, Spbramaniaa, 
B.A. 

Other Motoring Associations in India and 
Ceylon are ; The Automobile Association of 
Bengal, 40, Cho wriiighee Road, Calcutta ; The 
Automobile Association of Ceylon, P. 0. Box 
338, -Colombo ; The Automobile Association of 
Northern India, Charing Cross, The Mall, 
Lahore ; The Automobile Association of Southern 
India, 200, Mount Road, Madras and the United 
Pfo’^nces Automobile Association ,32-A, Canning 
Road, Allahabad. 
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MEDICAL AND NUISING 


XITKTXAL ASSOCIATION FOR SFPPiYlNO 
AIEDICAL AID BY AYOAIJSN TO 
THE WOMEN OF INDIA 

Tlie 'NatlonfJ Association for Supplying 
JiedJcal Aid by Women to the Women of India 
was foujided by the Countess of Duilerin in 1885, 
tiie objwft Itt’Ing to open vvornenAs hospitals and 
w</men’& wards iu existing hospitals ; to train 
woiiiosi dioetors, nurses and niidwlves In India ; 
and to bring tiicm out when necessary from 
luurupo. An enduwiaent fund of about d lahhs 
was ub'tained by public subscription. In addi- 
tion brariciies were formed in each Province, 
eacit braiicii having its own funds and each 
having a mt ruber of Local Committees and 
Zenana Hospitils alfiliatcd to It. 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial branches ; it gives scholarships to a 
number of women students at the medical 
colleges of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women. 
It has assisted by grauts-ln-aid the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 12 Provincial 
branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Covernmeat of India Biibsidlse the 
Countess of Bufferin's Fund to the extent of 
B-s. 3,70,000 per annum to maintain a AYomen’s 
Medical Service for India'—this service consists 
of 45 officers, with a training reserve of 25 doctors 
and one officer in the junior service. Medical 
woiifleii either British or Indian, holding registr- 
able post graduate fjualifleations, are eligible 
for tlie senior service. 

The PreddeiU is Lady Mountbatten, the 
n&n. Jt. Secretary is the Surgeon to H. E. the 
Governor-General of Indi.a and the Socreturv 
Dr, Jean M. Orkney, Chief Medical Officer, 
Womon'a Medical Service, Red Gross Buildings, 
20, Talkatora Road, New Delhi. 

THE TRAINING RESERVE OF THE 
'WOMEN'S MEDICAL SBimCE 

This Service has a sanctioned cadre of 22, and 
i» open to women graduates in medicine of the 
Indian Universities. Salaries range from Rs, 200 
to Rs. 250 per month, with furnished quarters. 

2. Two of the 22 members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
by the Executive Committee for post-graduate 
training. 

3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member Is considered for 
appointment to the AYomea’s Medical Service, 
but tho Executive Committee shall have pou^r 
to shorten tliis period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall be considered, by the Execu- 
tive Comnuttee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but shall 
not of itself constitute a claim to appointment. 

THE WOMEN'S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR 
INDIA 

Tills Service la included in the National 
Association for supplying medical aid by Yfomen 
, w wt women of li|d|% generally Rnown P 


the Countess of Diifibrin's Fund, and Is adimliila- 
terod by the E.\ccut!v«; Conmtittee ami Cownci! 
of that Fund. Recruitment: to the service U 
made (a) in India by a Medical sub-committee 
of the Gouncil which Includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Joint Secretary to the Goimcll, a me<lical w’oman, 
a medical man and the Ghief Medical Officer, 
Women's Medical Service : (b) in England, 
by a sub-nonimittfic, including a medical man 
and two medical women con versa nt with condi- 
tions in IiuUa, These snb-cummittecs perfe^na 
the duties of a medical boai'd c.vrnuiuiu i: 
candidates for physieai fimc.is. and for return to 
duty after Invaljillrkg. 

The Council determine.^ wh.ai itropurtlon of 
the members of the. Service is to be recruited 
ill England and in India respectively. In 
the original cemstitutiou of the Service, duly 
qualilled medical women who were in the service 
of, or who had rendered improved service to 
the Countess of Dufferiii’s Fund, were to have 
tiie ilrst claim to appointment., and thereafter i 
specuHl consideration was to be paid to the 
claims of candidates wT*o had quaiihtai In local 
Ingtitutioii.^ and of thoise who were natives of ; 
India. . .. • >,/ 

The quali 11 cations are that the candidate 
must be (a) a British subject resident In the . 
United Kingdom or in a British Colony or in 
India, or a person resident in any territory of 
any Indian ITince or Cffiief under the siuseraiiity 
of His Majesty exercised through the Governor- 
General of India or through any Governor or 
other officer subordinate to the Governor-Generai 
of India, (b) Must be between the ages Of 
twenty-four' ami tiiiriy-two at entry, (e) She 
mu.st be a first-dass medical woman, te., .^he 
must po3.scas a modicai qualification registrable ; 
in the TJjiited Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or au Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under that 
Act, and an advance po.st-graduate qualification. ^ 
(d) The candidate musti.produeo a certificato of 
health and character. The Council reserves 
the power to promote to the Service ladies not 
Ijo.ssessing the above qualifications, but who have 
s hown marked capacity. Members of the Service 
are required to engage for duty anywhere in 
India, ' After tluee years of probation have been 
satisfactorily passed, their appointments are 
confirmed. 

NURSING 

Whilst the sub-continent cannot sho-w the com- 
plete chain of etficumtly nurscji hospitals 
whi<‘h exists in England, there has been a 
great development of .skilled nursing of recent 
years. This activity is principally centred in 
the E. and W, Bengal, Sladras, Bombay, Delhi, 
United Provinces, II. and W. Punjab, where 
the chief hospitals in tho Presidency towna 
are W'dl nursed, and where large private staff 
are maintained, available to the general public 
on payment of a prescribed' scale of fees. 
Tlieso hospitals also act as training institutions 
and turn out a yearly supply of fully trained 
nurses, both to meet their own demands and 
those of outside institutions and private 
igencies. In this way the mpply of wheil , 
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Literary, Scieniijic^ Social, 


lie. 


^ H ( p ^ taken to do .-o. IwffdJOTlr a Hnli- 

it':.i> Ihiahn- i- t nmoaflim'nfc ofilin iilmnrantliim, 

i i .1 . I V 'i'* nv^^-\ur. Ih- hiib-i oimmtlec 

A - Mf.’M^i drr P Mf VVh Iw"?*'''! that it npjwnrod io be ini])u, sihlo !;o 

nu^ i Mii', ,1 jiudor ^,'nvXVnVnVr‘ i LV' V 'H nawnuu! and that 
fii'b' t .1 fvhh-h tha fi-f- th pJ 1-Ir -' V i way io rmt the tliitms in order was to 

«.•;- .'i, r ‘, ■.:, luAi'.m;;,'': ;A1 "" fr.'sl. .oulitutim an,l nto. 

that !!a‘H v;u.^ eiuitraJ o*;.*<jnli-,sthrn rniri yonfro! j ■ After fnlly oon^sldcrinc: the Siil>rr»mrrdttc(”‘’s 


Kin.i /baA‘/ V ’ •"’ r'/. » « cr frai Fmsjnrr., 

vn!;V ^ rar.'Uicarc. for iXu^i-s 

MmI'UiY'S' Jinil Jh'alUi Vi-ifT^ rmd iVh'r'iit''^' El.ST\7i.T P’XTT ai' 
.ajuiicilo }i.uv« becjii, fortuini.. . Tiiej^e lira' .named i. ' FAS, '^Am) WIVES 


in thrywhy In whi. Ii hi. ■ Aef s^lvre im^scd an-i 

Ml" th. lAuu i,[ IrjLi , ,i,| Jmdf.AXa! iia^ 

d.H nn! lory Pri ■■i'd-.n p.'tV;! by 

,Oi,dsi,j,‘i,[,i(;t.,’i;i in A'iH'ni'it. 'Vii? n’hA'i -t’ 

irUIlKip to ron'.rdjnale ruid * make Vor lIVLrr 
3)wn£i. Wtai). lards j:,hr.»uriiaiit caeh 


TIfM BOMEAT 
HEALTH 


A^SITOilS* '(.T)US-CIL 

I .The, need of logi^IidJoii .for 'tlic Eegistration of 
: Aiirses,. Alidwives aiul Healtli Visikirsdiad existed 
ill tlic ..Province since a .Ions; time and with a 
:v.iew to protocting- the public ftoni tiie aetiviti.es. of ,. 
por-ons wiio misrvpn'seidi the ms. ‘Ives m lie fiiily 
qnahiicft Ahir.sos, iTidv-dves or HcaKli Visitors, 
Government, in April 1935, pissr-d the Bombay 
hiirses, Aiidwi've.s a.iid' .Healtb Visitors’ Registra-t . 
aon Act. In ihe absence of State Heuisfration 
trie nprses trained in tliis Province were stii)jeet to 
certain .disabihties .and , were reftiset.l Registration" '. 
m.'. other Provinces- and, in, other countries, ..where 
.. t I ‘ V icghtiatioii prcvailcd. The Act obtains 

,.s,taif ' 0 ,i imrses fo.r p,rlv,at.e casps,’ 'JTiP'’ Jvic; statas and ise^ 

■lodnvo'd by a .similar at tin-' T 'r other provinces in India or in 

jou'i imM.j .. •' • **' other i^irt^s of His .ifajastyhs Diimiiilons wdiieh 


, iiVmdiyv PivsMnuvn-^ThQ Touihuy pre. 
s diner nos amonrHl ihe Hr, I ri imifa tdivai sf 

virif* ''rhAirdd'", ' “PV ' ' 

Of Mr. L. h, V. tumsf i\t S'i. rootlets nosnih-d 
Bombay, where a regular mn’shig nadrr for Ha’ 
hosjjdal was estublisiied logofchr r v ith a bhinil 


.-’pital.!, and uCtorwimb' silread to ^rajesty’s Bun 

j.. it • T'ltimatolv \r° to reciprorato'- tdth the Bombay 

u'ti- orijmdnii. wi?n Ahrpyives and Health Idsitors’ Council 


...... ...4*. uiin .’iiTt 

Other hnspitnls in tfie Presidooov. »urumateJv 
Govenmient Jaid dowii a dHuiit.- 

hVirIV’t ' it aid Vdd.d. they would give 

com Vo cr>miHnitertsum 

cqmii io ijuit nustid froiu private sources 
Apenvanh, ns the work gnsv, It was derided* 
Vt that inch iinr-dng aLociation 

' ^ uhouM imve a definite 

coustdution and eou^e^onoptiv those IkhI- 

a4iV.!Vv^is t!hV 

Ate *,{01 JobO. iJy degrees siih-tuiitial endr.w- 

rn . ^“'dely dojmin loid upon Ammal 

MibM^ foT/ato,.; .tiic ,ma.i„ii.to.mmee..Gr Six 

tmn Aet of lycH'l, in fh,, Jpil, vVri the 

Ihtm ’VbL* VVbVy nursing service 

Jioni wimu tiie Aursing stuff at Gevirnun^nf 

VVu'nf;. nmrmgoTiK'nt of 2Iur1n« 

., :A.kyo(,.‘,uitmn, might'- be reeruitorf. ' Thir, fiindion 
hmveyer, wrn never ruTlr-d out hy the HombVy 
li( odf-ftey .'uiru>ig .issoi>i;ulnn and it appeared 

out. jht auxiliary fuaefions nF 

cxaimnmg and granring cert ifreat-,s 'to nurses 
and imdwive.s and nrdntuinhsti a. register of ouali- 
he( nnrsrs and midwius and also mahiPd ^ 
<nnj>lo.vees of the 
fnl v.onu however, carried 

oJ tin .i-.'M^'uitiua wtxe not r«w ised and broimhf. 

1 !on”‘'Tli'lI ithV‘"'‘V‘* fl'" As^odl- 

^ ^ done towards the end of 1097 
will'll the (uiumitlco deoiaed tliat some sfep^s 
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which was establisheii ia August 1935 . 

From the date of the establishment nf the . 
Council, the lioniba.y R’esidency Kur.sing 
As.soeiarion became defuiK-t. The training and 
registration of mirsi's, midwives and iiealth 
visitors In tjiis Province is now controlled by the 
Coaunl. N'urac.s who arc indued ,‘ind regjstcmk 
m tins i rovunce ciin now g* i regi.sLralion witfi 
the (umeral Ahirsing CoubVii uf England and 
najes and tiie Genera! Eiinsirig ('ormdl of 
.mothuid nad can piruetice as fiualilied nuivcs in 
tlicsp Couiitiie.s. 

LADY AIH^TO’S 1 X 1)1411 XURSIXG 
ASSOCIAPIOX 

The Lady Hinto’s Irnliaii Xiirsing A.s.soeiation 
-vas toiindwl nj 1892 under the ihle of the “ Bp- 
Country Xiirsmg As-sociutiou ” to .supplement 
the supply of trained nurses in India. 

r>..T?v Punjab and the Biiited 

f iovatces were the first province.s fo eotr-ider 
proviiling nurse, s for jirivafce 
’ ' I fhnr provi.sion 

v\a.s made on a really ailequate bads. 

brJif^^i^ iHSiicd an .ajipeal io the public 

n todia .and Engiand which mot vvitii 

a generous response. 

iimPfroi" >'aw««ra of the Assodiitlun are 
met irom hve sources ; — 

ment^Xnnf? Fiidowinent Fund; Govern- 
ment Grant, Donations; {iiib.soriptious; Pees. 



I i' :l: ‘ ?»f tf\r A-'.-fK wlj'»n h/ 

|t{ !! Ji’ t'5 'f"<'uuv«- -lUUUai TlsiH 

t urJiK ; Ti'tM* )!■ ivs'* ,'iih ' : p’wsit y of tinna 

lu «tf tt Ni-;,'-!'!’. laid a rfdui‘ti<m 

ij l[,v <'(H, tt;ad fur fijtji’-e hi rvicas, Thti)5 

j, (Ip iji<' -tas la'o to 

iiddaa, ‘''Ml!' 4 uur,-.ijjfjr at inodfralf* fhar;ies 
(-an dMdi.: .-rail* t»f ffcR dptti't>UHc4 by the in- 
• •ua:e t.ia'h yiib’at. 

'! he,r''j|d rnl f (S'! be Ar>Huri;it'ua 1-5 lij the hands of 
f U(3 ^ er :<>>}«• in Endaiel and une in India. 

'ill*' C'iai 3 njiftet.- |s n .-.p) ti-i?uble for the 

f< eauhiiefit of ( |j. sfaU'iEithi: United Kln^tdont, 
hut fuiiy ireiuevi nars**^ ace also ehuible in 
h.dia and /he rentra! Cuiiauij U.<-' haw the {lowrr 
fe tin EJl on tfie 

3* ff. ihrty the luduai ('oinniirtee 

'b ai H i:h aii (untters ofadmiuisti’idion deio'^ntiu;/ 
b* the Pi-edneiai iininehe-s (pnvdioiiH of iuwtl 
‘ i.niili' anee. 

ifer Majesty Qiieui Ahiry ir a Palnm of the 

..Assoelation, 

V.'ft.-oantfss ?do5mU>attfcn is Prt’Hi/ient of the 
CVfjtrai ('onuoittefs in India, 

Hoh. AVeedwe//; Coloiad A. C. Tavloj, o.n.K. ; 
Phief Lmffi iH^npt'nnti'Kdcfd : Miss ’ V, Wilson', 
Central CojunuTtee. 

Lady MinhdH Indian Nnrsini!; Assoeiaiion 
Vievreyvii EntaUs, Simla, and iled (ro-'S liulld- 

iues, Nvsv LHhiL 

Tin- iate:<t development is a Bill to state 
nil ^ tndiaii _ Nniv'in,'? (MnneiS tf» ('o-ordimtte the 
JU'tivhiESS of the Provineiai Nurshijt Conueil and 
fjreseilln* a CJsiinirm standarrl fur the. prufes-don. 
jtarinR the stebaie in tin* Bomirdon Puj'Hann-'nt, 
it was eiaf>ha'li{td that the eoFjiitry need at ica^t 
iftddNH) iU5iVi'‘H and xouk' 20,000 heaJfij visitors. 
'J'he Fill wa*! firiyjue.ily intn'tdut'i d dnriny tise 
b!idp:et ss’ssion in 1040 hot it did nor eume ii]» 
f u* in view of tlio i rqniey of tl.o 

luathr Tile tlovernsnent were I'oiapeiled to prom- 
fde'ate an Brdinanf'e. I’he jsresent Bill is 
isdesiut'd ts.» rejilaee this Ordiiiaiiee, 

bT, .lOBX AHBITLAxNTE A.SSOClATiON 
(iiNL'IAA" COBXCIL) 

A3iD 

ST. johb Ai^iBC lance BKIEADB OVEB- 
HE AS (EM PIKE OF INDIA) 

The St. John Ambsdanee A.ssos’iatiun was 
fuismhd in lATT, by tijo Order of the Hospital 
of St, John of Jerusahmi in Eiiglaud, and has 
for its objeet.H : — 

(a) TTie itistcticldnii of persons In rendering 
Fii^t Aid in eases rd’ aceident or sudden illness 
ami in tiie transport, of the sick and injured ; 

f/') ’i'iie irudroetion of persons in tj[ie 
elemoniary priucIpleB and pmetlee of nursing, 
and $!<^o of hygiene and sanitation, especially 
of a sick room 5 

(e) ITie nianiifactutB, and dintribution by 
sale or preseiitiition, of ambulance material, 
and the Ibrnuriloni of ambulance depots in mines, 
factories and other centres of industry and 
traffic 

(fi) The OiKanIsatloia of Ambulance' Corps, ' 
Ipyallil iTansport Corps, and Nursing Corp.s ; ] 

PA And generally the promotion of inetrue- | 
ilois anil carrying out of works for the relief of ] 


suthTliig of flic Birk iuid inJui’fMi hi p«>:5rc .'wnl 
war mdcfii mh ui!y of liass, naiiui.aiily or 
denoiuitiatloiL 

An Indian of the A.'^t^oeiaf Ion u'ut 

conHtitiited ou a retndirr h;wlH In I hill. It 
since issued over (!4U,bWl certifleat‘‘rt of pro« 
flciency in First Aid, Home Nuf'dinu Ilyyicui 
and Sanitation ami DonuNfic Hytriciif luid 
Mothc,reraft and tj\cr .‘}0,00U tokchh s?n‘h an 
Voindmrs, Mcdalions, Lnln-ls and Pendant, s ibr 
special pmih'icncy in thftsc subjects, in a<hh- 
tluri over 121,000 (M'rtiticutc-. have 'o4‘cii {~.«ucd in 
the eh*ineutary course for nchuu! t, Indent-.. Knoftji 
as MuftkcTwie bc'iutd Coui.o- in 1 j!c{ Aid, tft 'SOdic 
and Saiiit!itif*u, 

'I’ho uhfcct i)f th* Avuchulei uof to rival 
hut t<} rod the mcdlenl man, atid the .snhjert- 
mattcr of histniction given at the classes quaUli<,s 
tlie pupil to .‘hlofU sucii mcafoircs as lu.ay he 
advantaocuus jn-ndhur the do( tor’s arrival, or 
dEirhur the uitcrviN Stetween hi- visits, 

Tmrim: tin' vent iOfo, :j:j,44l tersoiis altouftal 
coui'Kf suf irtsfiascH 'iiin ITrsf Aid, Homo Nursing, 
Hygiene and Hnjiita! bill and Dtono tm llygh*n«, 
and Mothereraft. Of these 2o,:jrd tiualilled for 
the Association .s cwlith'ates .* fc,, 22dill hi 
First Aid, 2, l.V.i in Home Nursing, 102 in 
Uygienc and Hanilatirm and 207 in Domciitia 
Hygimc ami Ahitlmrcraft. 

The AH'iociatinn hiis live grades of mcinhcrs, 
natiiely, j'atroiLS, Honorary FounciUors, life ' 
Aferubers, Aumial Members ami Anriufil | 
Associates, 'J'heir respect Ke subi crlptioBH are | 
Bh. 1,000 Ks. r>U0„ Ho lUO, Ils. :» ami ILs, 2, | 

'Hh*. iiiroinc of the Iiulian Council at head*. I 
(piartcrs lamsislh piiiiiarhy tf intcresL on | 
securities, a llxed annual grunt froju (lovum- | 
meiiV, fees fur c..-r? and membership | 

F subsmpt!(3ii.s, 1 ' 

Lord and Mount f'.ntleu tlic rTcrudent and 
Lady Fre.sldtunt respectively, uith dh membd's 
from the IndiEUi Council, I’iu* general bti.siness <3f 5 
the Indinsi Councils eoiiflueted by an Executive 
ComiairtPE' of wlucii Hir P.alriek Hpens, 
O.B.E., Knight of OnicE' of the Order of St. Jolin 
of jEsrusalem, is tiie (Jludrman and Hurdiir 
ijfihitdur liahvanfc Singh ibid, o.B. K., tlie ; 
Secretary CwicraL ‘ 

The St. John -Ambulance Brigade Ove.-utn. is a , 
imiformed, disciplined body of men nn I women, ; 
all of whom are hoiacrs of Fir-t \id, arid, in the ' 
ca.se of women also jlone- Nur-ing eeiiUlcates, : 
They meet logr-lher ngrJarly for praMlee, are I 
inspected and re-c\amlned aunLally and under- ( 
take to turn out for je.iblic duty whenever j 
rorpured, t 

The Brigade in the siih-contineiifc is com* f 
mauded by Sir Patrick Spciis, o.b.e, a.s (’hlef | 
Coiuiuisshmer for Judin and Pakistan. Under I 
him arc 21 Distrid,s co\', ring almost all the j 
puiviucos in India and Pakistan and f-ome of the i 
States, with ht‘tukiuartcrs at Lahore, Calcutta, i 
Buint»ay, Madras, Bangalore, laieknow, Nagpur, ^ 
Fatna, indai, ICaraclu, 'Peshawar, Sidlloog, j 
Xmiorc, Cuttack, Seemideruhad and Sambslpur ' 
anil there ar(i three also ou the Nofth-AVestern, 
Eaiit iiuilan aud CLX.P. liailways. 
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l 1 f li.in.’f 'ff Mi'-lrif't an 

t nn n- r ut' a < nm}jU'>''a>npr rn’cordina t<» 

f j, f,<t ui'-n SiiJf of tlio and 

Ih" 'a-t'ii' f.f'tlit* I5rii;a‘l«-* !<o iiuK'h in thp 
ua.i'a.d a’al Mjctfji'ai sijIuw the UlRcers-in- 
Uurjt' ^4 lh(' l»i'4rh'ts art* j]?enernl!.v the ad- 
nii’it'dr.ilive hea.i.^ onhr ('hi! MPih'eal Depart* 
inff r(f Ih ‘ pr>u*'iefs. It is th'ir 

h> oreahia* and nudnialii tip tramini? 
find i ll'a if’SM'y orAfidnlaiifeaiid Aiir.siuy: Division 
;u5(i fti p e that lijay nr>‘ !t\alJahJe for pnbiie 
fcrdn.* en tPoadiUL- wiirn th* y are rpiuircd. 

T,e‘ Afjxilinry XiiF'-iinvJ HtTviee, India, wa^ 
foudhided in ’’KD! to prr.vltb a rr-.f^rve of 
riore'S sidlieii liUv Iralised to be Imnifdiatdy 
axebjl hi u c:d''‘d lip for fluty dnrinv: the second 
Waia 


lloth till' St. John Aiobulanei' Asaoeiation 
and ih’iL’ud*' work inidi'r ile* of tip (irder 
of St. of ,b*rusale!a arid an their work Is 

juejibsr} to Hint of the IndKin Red (Yoav 
Hoiirfi', ( J.j‘ e‘ eu'operaf ion exji't.-i between tip 
I tfder and I he Soeiel y. 

THD TIMfMKD ’NfllSDS’ ASSDCl VTION OF 
INDIA AND Tflli ASSODLVriON OF NUitS- 
fNh' SUPFKIKTFN DENTS OF INDIA 

The- I’ndned Nu5v.es’ A>.aoeiatioii of India v/as 
foniided i!i and ineorporates rho Awsoeh'dion 
of ’Suvmv/ Mi[ji‘”liUeii(ienta of iudia. It is 
atfiliated ^ufiT the IritiTnational Coundl of 
Nurais and the Natfonaf Oonnefl of Women 
In ftidia. and the Nuraes’ Auxiliary of the 
Christ i.'Ui .Alediea! Aeaoeiatloii i.a an Aiffiliated 
Assorjation. ita objcHta are : — 

CD to uiihoid in every way the dicrnity and 
honour of mirsiocc profe.'isioii, 

(h) to pronifite a senae of ei^pr'd de corps 
amonu: ah nurses, 

(c) to enable members to take counsel together 
on matters affeetlug their imofes-sion, 

(f/) to Uevate nursing cthieation and to raise 
tijr Standard of traifdng. 

C'l to fu bring aiMnit a more uniform 

.•o."so‘i>. nf t'diie.'Uion. (“xeminatinii, certi- 
fieatiou aiul rogi ’drat ion. 

The Assoeiatloii has aeeompiiishcd a great 
‘feaj it), rai.da;. liu stamiard of miming throughout 
iadJa. in improving nur.dng if'gislation and in 
providing p-ont-graduaie (.'ouivsi's for nurse 
admiuidrators, -aster tutors aiid healtli visitors 
and Id promoting the Founding a Colhige of 
Nur-'ing, iieUii, wldeh gives a 4 year B.Sc. 
ilouours (‘tmrsfAn Nursing (lieiding to a degree 
from Delhi riiiversity), 

it strives in every way to jirornote efficient 
nndadrijuate nursine: for the siek and to improve 
conditions, not only for nur.ses but primarily 
for [latieut-.. The A.s.vx'iat ion is self-sujiporting 
and is niaintuiued i»y the uur.ses themselves. 

^/Ihe branches of the As.sociation are the Health 
yisitor’a League, tlie ididwiyes’ Union and the 
student Nurses’ Association. The number of 
{ualifted members are 2,403 and student members 


2,002 totbliing 4,40d. The oOleial organ of 
thtJ Association is ‘The iVur.sing dounial of 
India.’-; 

Ptjfttou : Yisct)uiiic.s.s AToiinibatten of Jiurma. 

Vin'-Putfons : Lady Nye, M'adra.s : TL B. 
L.'uiy Trivcdl, East Punjab; AOss Mactpieen, 
(Witral Provinces: If. E. i^ady Hydari, Assam ; 
II. K. Mrs. Hay, Jhiiueiiislan ; AlDs Alaenueen, 
Sind ; E'er Highne.s.s Tlu* Mah.iraid Saliiba of 
Travaricore and Her Highne.ss Tla^ PriiKss-.s of : 
Berar, 

■| Bnn. Lml Adrhrr: P. A. Ahdda, Covt. of 
'ijidla, Legislative ])(‘p.art!n(iit 5 New DeIJii, 

I Simla. 

PrfsUlmt : AlihS A. Wilkinson, 1, Underhill 
Lane. 

r/cc-piy,v/dcnCs‘ .* Mish France ; Biss Al, Craig ; 
Mrs. E. A. Watts; Airs, Anthony; AlDs T. K. 
Atlranvala and Akither Al. Kineshiige, 

Officers: Hermral Seendary : Afiss A. Boy, 
T.N.AJ. Office, Urulerhil! Lane, Deliii ; Hon. 
Seeivtary, S.N.A, Assoeiatiou : Aliss Manii's, ’.ll, 
Underhill Lfua’'; Hon. Treasurer: Aliss E. 
Hiitehings, Office (T the Director-Cencral, 
Indian AledienI Services, New Dcihi ; Editor; 
Aliss A. Wilkinson, 'J'.N.A.i. Office, Underiiill 
Lane, Delhi. 

ffoti. Sccrdarles : Health ATsitors’ League : 
AHsh AI. Korah, Lady Bending Healtli School, 
Dcllii ; Alidwives’ Union : Ali.ss Coggins, B.Al.S, V 
Hospital; Bf^rhampiir, Ganjam ; Student Nurses; 
Association Secretary, 

licpmcniathcs of the Kursmff Services and 
A0inte(l Associations: ’I'lie Alilitary’ Nursing 
Services (India) : Chief Pnnci]>ai Alatron’, 
G.H.Q. Aledieai Directorate, New J)(dhi ; Govern- 
ment Nursing ,Servieo.s, Biingal : Aliss Alartin, 
Offieo of the Surgeon-General 'with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, Writers’ Buildmg.s, Calcutta ; 
Miss Farr, Office of the Inspector- 
General, Civil Hospitals, U. P., Lucknow ; 
AIi.ss Bolden, Office of the Surgeon-General 
with thf^ Government of Bomba v, Boiiibav ; 
Airs. Neal, Offieo of the T.G.C.H.*’, Kara(;hi '4, 
Sind, Pakistan ; Aliss Bullock, Olheo of the 
J.G.C.H., Shillong, A.ssain : Lady Alinto’s Indian 
Nursing Service: Aliss C. AVilson, Viceregal Estatty 
Simla/ New Delhi.; The Auxiliary Nursing 
Service; Aliss E. Hutchings, Chief Lady Superin- 
tendent, A.N.S. Office of the D.G.LAl.S., New 
Delhi ; The Nurses Auxiliary of the Christian 
Alcdical Association ; Alis.s IJ. W. Sutherland, 
L.W.L. Settlement, Chingleput, S. India. 

'^Membership. — AIcTubcrshi]) is open to rpialified 
Nurses, Health Visitors and Afidy-ives wiio have 
completed their training in hospitals or Health 
Schools recognised by the As.sociation, All 
oificers arc fully trained nurses. 

Subscriptions. — Entrance fee lls. 8 : Annual 
subscription which includes monthly copies of 
the Nursing Journal of India Bs. S and Nurses 
whose monthly salaries are under Es, 50 are 
entitled to pay half fees. 


Church Orgaiiisatioa 

ANGLICAN 


D own to IMurrh Wt, ms, m- ChurG-hol Eng- 
Ceylon), thoti ah ]5osses- 
f-iria h-nviii hOhops nmi }-lefcr« f’oHinn, 
wi% in t f i' t yc‘r of tiiciuw p,-!rL oi'thn 

linu'It'.l Cii'Cand, and BUbjMit. to tii.o^nsrrul 
HUf r’ ol.u rf till. \reijoldin|-ioi' Canterbury, Bv 
lhf‘ In.lriii C'l.un,:}, Act and indJaw Churdi 
Mi.a-inrc p;u-Kcd by rarlbirncnt !u'IWd7 thisleual 
funn.'ftiun was severed, and an Alarch lat, 1930, 
fA ■ s he fix in: of r.nk'li date j ravislou xvas mado 
by U'ji‘ Tiidifift Chureli Akauvan , the Church al 
ihi-iiand in India and in Ceylon, in futura to bo 
kTKrvTi aw the (’hnn-h of India, Burma and 
Cc-ykm, and for hlmrt, the (dnirch of India, 
(or of Burnn or of Ceylon in those countries 
t»'v;i,n!Cj V. holly r(;.-'j>nnsible lor the luanav^'nient 
of its nwn alhdrs, althoUfdi, as it dtat^es iu the 
Pi’t mulda to its Conslitutioii, it has no int-cntion 
or desire " to rrnouneo its obligations to the rebt 
of the .Holy Catholic Church and itsfundaineidal 
prineipli'.s, but fin Lite contrary ac’kiKnvh'dges 
that if it should aliundon thoe ftindauioihal 
pfinei)ik'B it would treili npiritnal conUniiity 
wit-b its part and destroy it» sphltual identity.’* 

AiwIiCJSea work iu India dates from the hrbt 
eatobliftbmmt of tbu East India Company in the. 
ITth Century tjn the shureb of India at Hmet, 
Madnifi, aud Bombay, where the scrvaiitK <ff Ihfi 
Company were ruljiiblered to by a coutiiumuB 
0<i<:m,.hsiori of ehapialus. The ilr^t phaplaiii iva& 
the Itevd. Peter ilogerH, laurat, Ibid, i’he ti’bt 
Church built wah »St. Oeo^j:^ys, }huinh'! in 3 0SO, 
followed by Buwiiay Clran’h, now iSt. 'rboinua' 
Cathedral, In 1711*. In Foath India tim woik 
of Daub'll and itermnn hiilhori'n inhsflonurics 
w&ii rt'jfdskfl by the Eiiplid) .S.P.C.K, {.Society 
fc^r the rroinotioii of Ciyi.^rlaii Eiiouh-flge), but 
inissloiutry wml was not atlrmptwi by lie 
Churrli iiA-i£ till the bd;finniL’g of the 10th 
Ceutury. 

hike nil other bninrhes r?f Ihe Anglican Com* 
jsmmion ihe Clmrcli of India is epiFcoptil. Tlif; 
llr.'fe II. wa.s not, however, founded until 

Id! 4 when tbo See of Caieutta was set an, tin; 
first hi-diop fjLiiig I’jKimas Fanshaw Middieton, 
IUk JurJHdkth.m at firEfc included not only 
I ililsh India but the British settlements in 
Australia, tin. Straffs, the Cape and fcsfc. Helena’s, 
At tiifi same time India was divided into three 
ArelhleacanricS, and tw'o ol these, Aladras in 
lH8a and Bombay Iu I83T, were later erected 
int( r bi'ihoprU r-s. ’fiio three diocc&es thu? formed 
have- rr-pcatcdly subdivided, until there 

were Uxiceit) the dates of their creation i?e.ing as ' 
fiillows: Cnimitta Iblf; Madras 3S3.’); Bombay 
1«:J7 ; tTolombo ISlf* ; Lahore 1877 ; Hangoon 
1B77 ; Travancorc* 1870 ; Chota "Kagpur 1890 ; 
Lucknow 1803 ; Tinnevtdly 1896 ; Hagpmr 1903 ; 
Bornftkal 1912; Assam 1915; Kasik 1029; 
Bhaghlpur l IU3 ; Delhi 1 047. Tliere are assistant 
btihopB In tlm liloeeses of Lahore, Calcutta and 
Coloiubo. Since Beptember 1947, and the 
inauguration of the Church of South India, 
Ihe dlocoiSA of Madras, Thineveily, Tmvancore, 
and Do rakal have ccaiscd to be part of the 
Church of India, 


' EuleS for the governmonf of the Church arc 
contained in its Uorniitution, Canons ami 
RuifS*' adopted by its Gym nii toumdl i» 
ae?..sion at faleutta In 1030. All clergy hiLwo 
receiving a lleense from their bitshc^p maki , 
ill addition to an outli of cunonical obj'dknc<' to 
their bistiop, a df'chtrution aeecg ling tlu* Con* 
stitutiou, CaiK»u« and inile.-'i, a:i Wfll x.- a dridara* 
tion concerning the faith and fonoiiiurji,? oi t!ie 
Church, Lay numl'.-r'i uf {{,.• {h'm'oJ nni 
DJoet'fitui Coumils jikio rudr»* dft ianiLinjii. nf 
assent ,'iiid aeeeprain’c. Tm.- gi veriir-cn!. of the 
Church is through ihc:;e <ouhur‘! tie* G«nend 
Council bidtig for tle» wJi'ile ecdcHiastiea,! pro- 
vince of Indie iiurnei ami cvylun. Its nicinbi-r" 
ship coU'isiB tu the luehitpH of tfie provhiee, and 
liou.4( s ut citirgy and i.^it y el( by tlie dim'esnu 
couufdls. The Idocesati Coiineils cond'd. of the 
Bishop of ih Biuefcf ami uU if i eli rgy, tuyGlier 
with lay represejiUU i; t a plivted L} the iiurl'baa. 
To csercJid’ a vok in tfie (Ju’tioii (tflay repre; eihv- 
atives parish biicfs juu.sl he adiUl ctijniniiiik'aht 
mninbera of the Chureh. It opj-n to a dioeeriu 
to add td ihi'i-if f|!i'i.lfEleailueb tiiat of having 
eontribatcil soino rpr ciJled aaiuunt to IImj tJC* 
penacs of tiio fdmivh, In addition to thccie 
cuumdls every ji.irlrh lias a Church eonmdtteo 
or cuiiicU with a rccognlxrd cenistilution and 
thean are in liinpy urt*as organisul into dirtUot 
Church euuiiellrh p.ar};l<uilar|y where Indian 
parislies are numeroua. Again in addition to 
thi'se coimeils the blHhopB of iim firoviure meet 
in Syufsl, wiili elcrieal and four Jay uHKeS-'norH if 
a iiKaiter of faith or e.rd'T is beinj/ dealt with, 
and tile bifdiOfj of a dioccFe ran at any time hold 
a iSync-'d of }iii« clergy. OeierminnlionB cn luat- 
teis q£ Liiih and ojrd* r jih; nnide, <mly by the 
Home of Bishops of (he G'UifTiil Council and 
cannot be raafio KnhjoeL' of dl'-'ciiillmiry artlon 
iiniess adopteil in tne form of a canon by the 
wholci Coniicii. 

The athiillonal title of Metropolitan was given 
to the BBhop of Calcutta wiieii the Sees of 
Madras and Bombv-iy were formed, it is an 
ancient title .-dmilur Iu areiibishop and imiioates 
that it'^ liuider has jnrhdicti<‘n over tlie other 
blsiiops of the province, Btiure comst-cratlon 
a diOcesan bisiioj) takes an oatii of eanoineal 
obedifiifo to the Metroijolllnn. Under li'O 
Constitution of the Chureh idshoji.n are ileetcd 
by tiic ♦iJocese, fcubje<*t to oonLrn.atk n k;, (he 
bishops of the province. In the Cons! liution, 
Canons and Knies, the Constitution coirdi-ts of 
DeelarnUons laying do^vn the jTwltion of the 
Ciiurdi of India as a p.sri ihe One, lk»Iy, 
Catholic and Apostolic thurch; tiic Canons 
lay down piirriftles of g<m:rMnent and orgamsa* 
tioii ; the Ilnles arrange in detail for ttu carrying 
out of tile Canons, and are more easily aitereii 
or added to than tlio Caii.-ns. Tim salarie.s and 
ailuwiinccH of the iti-diops of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay have from the foundation of those 
Sees been paid out of the Keveunes of Govtm- 
ment, as also In part those of the Bishops of 
Lahore, Rangoon Lucknow and Nagpur. Bown 
to 1930 these hisJicps were appointed by the 
Crown. Since 1930 vacancies are filled by eleo* 
tion, and Bishops elected to the Sees of Calcutta, 




Chifch Organisation 


n 'r ^ UIM liimihi; liUeart of Ijdni fnni The education of European children, and 
ift ifMvuiuj Mt \u {eliinoiTF^otaidonJy raorcparficulariy 1111 =* childrenof the Eomiciied 

nui\ (tUi bibhJirioB, and fur , and Anglo-Indian community, has from early 

* j .. .1 .. i.. ... n. i KswSti a i’tnn/'fsrn ni Tn Jinf] itioill 


Ttt'iia I’oraiiany. TImi fJoiiipanT from the niTt;ana cnrreim expraaiuuiii, jutiu wi «i«y uu w au 
j^rnrtJff! rhnplnin^ h.>r iif< norvants. The chap* other schools, according to the rules of the ediica" 
la-nM'riiiefbtahlidimrnl WHetlill9i7miuntaIn-|tion codes. ^The schools are inspected by 
.oonta Sntu a V. rnment’s lJrdi<^h,bovcnmient, m"‘per‘t(>rs. Indian 1 oys and pirla 

I'ofi! Hor^arts, civil ar.d nuiitarv. They vverelare admitted to these schools, hut the number 
Urn Ihdnn I’ii-itd r.oard sirl iiii' ! that may be taken is limited to a permitage 


jiV the Provinehi! < lOVi’-rnrir on the recommenda- knovrii as The Anglo-Indian hchoois Fund and 
thm of t!r- di resmt bisliom Tli-Ir pav and Is still open for the receipt of donations. 
Anm.vanf-e., wi-re vvimliy met hv riovornmcnt. In Indianisation of Government services, especialiy 
sniritiia’m 'aMcriMhev \^er.-mbjin<itothf‘SU]t(-rvi- the railways, customs and post and telegraph 
w j uu -d:^ tiwil of rie ir .ohlmp, and whiu* d epnytruents has severely hit the Domiciled and 
pi i o rvaut ■ fbila milhary were th'di- Anglo-Indian community, and the ability of 
pt’in.r.u' -t’a-'v 'ihu' w.rc the t arisli prh-sfs of parents to pay fees is steadily decreasing. Hence 
the to v/uirls Ihcv vrere anpointi'd the urgent need for increased endowments. The 

and were itwfunnhh ibrlhe tare ofall immbens existing endowments of all the schools yield 
of thfi <'’!rnrcii in their pfirisli except in sfj far as an income of dess than £1 per child., per annum. , ' - 
lrit,iiairMi:Uiil)eriu:>f“ the Church ivo-re cared for by , 

mibuouan*’? nr Indian cl'rcy. besides providing! (The Church of India fs not the only com- 


pKn.r.u' -t.a-'v ih.". w. re the t arudi pni-sfs of parents co pay rees is sroaauy aecreasing. jtLence 
the <hfbhdu‘i!-! tr» v,hirl! ihev vrere anpoiidcd urgent need for increased endowments. The 
and were It wfundhh for the tare of all immbens endowments of all the schools yield 

; of thfi ctrnrcii in their pfirisli except in so far as an income of dess than £1 per child, per annum.,'- 

i,rit,iiarrMi:Uiil)eriu:>f the Chfircii 

mib.iouatdt’s or Indian cl'^rcy. besides providing! (The Church of India fs not the only com- 
ofiajthlns the (iovernment of India, again follow- munifcy responsible for European education in 
hi i tht? pmetien of the East Tufl la Company, has India. The Itoinan Catholics, the Church of 
fin u'defi ora^^d^’b'd in the pravisUm of churches Scotland and the various free churches provide 
mul tliiiir iiiidTiierianro, and al.^o of Ctiiur-teries, schools for their children, and receive similar 
Where numbfrs do not warrant the provision assistance from Government.) 
el an BsfcaWishiiK^iit, chaphihi Governmer!.t has . 

.. .assist, C3(1 in the provision of clergy by granfcs-in- 

^ ilk!,, ,, ,a,iid.'Whe'!:i frcvrri time _ ^ 'x. 

Estrddi -dime lit clicplaius has been reduced , !n Malabar, on the south-west coast of India, 
special grants-in-aid liavc been granted. The have been Christians certainly from the 

EtatablHimcTit tmd»?d in lb-17, and the block <>th century, probably from the 4th century and, 
grant for aided Chaplaincies ended on March 31st possibly from the 1st century A. D. They are 
A lump sum grant will be raid for the called Syrian '' Christians owing to their 
fma-icial year Xt)48-lt>b>. Then ail grants will connection with the Church in Sjala. They 
cease from Government. do not appear to have attempted to spread the 

Christian faith in India. The Portuguese may 
The great ii'dlnx of frnmo, eau«!cd bv ho regarded as the first missionaries 

the war h, ad m?ecissitated the provision of addi- their arrival ^ at Goa the 

tbui.’il ri'b'doui mini -m I i'Ui’i Thl-^ reed w*i'^ Franciscans and Dominicans who accompanied 
L ffj r.l, ^ an indhTi in large numbers threw thenfselves 

Arm" YigraaieB Service It, murifled inirdsira- activity Into the work of evangelism. 

thP t )r Ind ^ S Theformation of the Society of desus led to one 

rhk-lii; AiuUaa .. .uli as buttdi its first ^ members, the famous St. Francis 

Xavier, being sent to Goa, where he arrived 
(The EeclesIaBtlcai e.lftblishnient Included i? the preaching 


besides Anglican 


ChiiTcIi of Scotland, 


of Christianity was carried on with great earnest- 
ness. The missionary work of the Roman 


Free Chuzrh. fi.nd Romna Oatiiolic chaplains 4::^* or the Roman 

for miabii"dlna^ tn mpuibcrf! of those com- ^^™ioHc Uinrch thus begun has been continued, 
muninas; and churches and crams-in-aid wore number of Indian 

provided or given on fho same pUucipics as for Church is given as 2,113,659 

Anglicans.) i ^ f Census 1931), to winch may be added 054,939 

Syrian Christians attached to the Roman Church, 
Sremfiers of the Church of England or anv Christians 

of thfrbraneiios of the Anglican Communion are'^ (Census 1931) is given a.s o2u,60i. 

">i®ions did Bot begin tlil the ISth 

teUnctione «-In,f.e«r it the Ch®ch“ iS' “ablM? Themlei??s” to "'til 

Ueioy fie^iuentiy jireach or celebrate for territories, they w’orked'from Iianlsh tokitm-v*' 

- asTstt. ».,r 


1(1, in 


Indian S' Pakistan Year Book rc).|8 


Iht.h Cvuiury Ife ih helleu^4 that tiiere trei’c in 
HiUit.Si Itifia IjafhC'Kin eonverfH. 

In fSiHi tin* futnnna liapt.ist trio. Carey, ’Alarsli- 
inun nnil Wai^l 0st;iltU,<lR'fi Uiernselvcs at J<erain- 
pme in r.irii4al (Carey Isati eome to India in 
I7i)3). 7»!t'a oi humble origin and edueation, 
oaf! waa a cobbler, one a ragged -sohooi teaeher, 
and one a printer iliiey displayed great aldliiy 
and eiit'Orpn^e, and threw theinselves not only 
into evangelhitt bfjt Into tho scientific study 
of livMa, IH buiguagtis and cnltiire, and its tiora 
and fauna, IJuoIcs and translations poured 
from tli‘ar printing press. Carey was made 
pHift’ss-or of Sail:? k fit In Lord 'WelU^ley’s College 
for the tralfiing of dvSl and military* ofilcers. 

. The 19th Centiiry saw a great -mcf ease ■ In 
missionary erfort of every sort. This was due 
to the opeujsfg of the Company’s territories to 
ruissionariiM by the Governmont of India Act 
(<f 18 KL and It wfis only after that date 
tliat Anglican ((.Jinirch of Jlngland) missionary 
Hocietfes took up work in India, namely the 
Cliurch .^lisslonary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation at tiie Gospel, by sending as 
missionai’ics ordalucd clergy of the Chnroh of 
England, thorn hitherto subsidised or sent by the 
B.P.O.K. (see above) being Lutherans. The 
first mw'^ionarii.s to arrive aftm* the passing of the 
Act wm-e Arnmicnn Congregationalists. T3te 
London Missionary Society were also ehrly in 
tiie field and Presbytoriiina from America and 
Hcolland soon followcfl. In the contf^c of tlie 
century India Imcaane covered by a network cf 
missions, engaged not only in evangfdism, but 
in eiliicatioiml work in schools and coSleges, in 
medlcai Mmrk and in Industries. Among famous 
names of 'mis'>;lonary educationalists arc tlsose of 
I>r. TXi/f a^Cab•£|^^a, Lf. WlLon in limid av and 
]4r, .Miller of Madras, luthecdufal jtntv>i‘w<»i'inui ' 
missions may I'airly ctaun ,ta has'c (akfoi rlr; , 
lead. The udal mirnhci* of nib^iouary sooit-fu's ! 
from Europe and Ana-‘ri<''a w<>'.'king in fndhi 
is iKW over 180, for comsuitatiou and comm* u 
ad ion there is a iValimiai ( hiLnan Couiu il 
with Imftddnaitors at, ,Xan']*ur, lis'st tjirjuniscd 
hi 391 L and hi eonm‘''tioii tvjth tijK th-u*' ao 
10 IkMiviiiclal Chrisfian Couni'ils. Membor.shi}* 
of thes*' eouncil.s is by elect imi or apiJoiidmcnt 
by local churches and Jiussluii eouneUs. 

REUNIOH 

Biiico the Grcati War there lias been widespread 
Interest in iiuha la the subject of the rumion 
of the separaied CHudstian boiiles. In South 
India the rnovcjiienl for uriian was started in 
I0J9 by a proup v£ Indiun clergy. This has 
led fo the preparation of an elaborate scheme of 
union the iwrties to which are Anglicans, 
Methodises and the .alrtudy united South Indian 
Uaitw! Clmrch which consists of Presbyterians 
and Oonure^ntionalisis. Much time and tbcmgbt 
have i^een given to the preparation of tbesohemo, 
the problem jiresmted by the task o! recondling 
Ajftglh^Hn, Presbyterian, Wesleyan and Congrega- 
tioaalist pr bid plea being of extreme difiiciilty. 

The sdimne 'wa-i Inaugurated in September 
and '‘Tlie Church of South India ” then 
»me Into being. 

In north India there has been In existence 
!<«; some years the Clmwh of Hartbetn India, 
■poMiltlng of Presbyterian, and Coagregation- 
Blwet 1029 a fuitbw movement for «. 


whirr union hi noHh India ha^ iHHui ronpiflemd at 
a series oi LNniud Taidi- GtudVreUt-cs lo uhiii 
tile C'huri'h of "ndin lKi“ senr n'l.n.-entardvry, 
Thcn‘ i,s also a hrliemr of I’riKut fur (Awiun. 

ANGITCAN MISSIONS 

Xn addition to the two principal missionary 
societies of the Church of England, the 8.P.L. 
(Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign .P.aris) and the U.M.S.(rinire|i Mi;-s{ana,rv 
Society) aln ady tiieih iotietl, there arc aI.s-;> eertaiu 
siiialler, but. itHpurfaul nux-juuis. naniei,', the Cnv- 
ford AliHsiou to Calcutta working iu’Caleulta 
among studeidH and also at LarLul ; ( he (.'owiey- 
\Vantage*AU Haiuts Mission, wmrkiug in Poontx 
and jionibay; tlic Dublin Snasiori at HaKari- 
bagh, the Cambridge Mission at lHdh|, the 
Ca\vnpor(i Brotherhood; tXie Scottish Episcopal 
Church Mission at Chanda, C.P. ; the Bibla 
Churchmen’s Misdonary Society (12 ordainiJd 
mlssionariea In the Luekiiow anil Nagpur 
and Kangoon dioceses) ; tite Ciirhla Seva 
Saugha, Puuua, ll»27, whk'h divided in 1924 
into the Christa Se\a Sangha, and theCUiihTa 
Xhnmia Seva .''angh.a ; llie Canadian Church 
.Miision ( I ordiUned missionaries in the LrUioro 
Diocese) ; fclie Church ed Englaud Zenana 
Missionary Hoekty, in several dioceses ; the 
Sisters of St. Margaret (ifiaHf; Griu«(titad) In the 
Colombo diocese; Sisters of St, licnya (M’ar* 
minster) in the Ohota Kagpisr Di'accse ; Sisters 
of the IJoiy Family, Ihilnl Tal ; the Wimshestor 
Brotherimod, Majidalay, afui the Sisters of the 
Church, Muyrnyo, Tho first two of these, and ■ 
several of the ot.|ier» in the list, cornffist of com- 
munities of prlesta or s'wtera under religious ■ 
vows, rdciubers of the brotherhoods ineiitioned 
arc in most cases not under life vows. The work 
and influence of tlicne cmnnumitles is a most 
importi'iufe eiemenfc In the life of the Ohurcli of 
india.. 

The Church rd India lias taken its full shaie in 
edueatloiK-d, mwlical and indu.stidal work In 
India. Among enllf'gca IVmndeil and managed 
by its missionaries 8t, Stephen a, Jicihi, St, 
Jolm’s, Agra, Kt. Cobimba’s, ILiKaribagh, Christ 
ChiU'tdi, Cawnpore, and 'iTliiity College, Candy; 
are wmiLknowii. A college at Tr.ich,ii'jiopoIy lias 
been ainaigamatcd with the hitcr-dcnouiiua- 
tioual Madras Ciirisfcian College. For the ' 
'’.raining of Indian ;i!jd Anglo-Indian ordinalion 
'.jandidates Bishops’ College, Calcutta, sisrveB, 
the whole of India. In the various language 
.areas .are other colleges for the training of 
ordinands .and lay churchyvorkers through the 
medium of the ioc.al lauguage. Among ijospitais 
made famous by the work of the doctors in .-barge 
are those at Quetta (.Sir Henry Hollamli, Bannu 
(the late Dr. Foraieil) and St. Stephen's, Delhi 
(for women). Tiie C.M.S. High School at 
Srinagar is (Ustingui^hed among the many 
High Schools of the Oiiurcji for tlie methods 
adopted to develop manliness and effprit de corps 
In tlie hoys, Oa,wnj)Ore in the north and Naxa- 
roCh In the extreme south are vveii-known centres 
of Industrial work and training. The .Diocesan 
Press at Madra«! w.as built up into a very largo 
and efficient institution by a retired 0. M. S. 
MlHsionary. At Hubii, in the Bombay Biocesc, 

S. P. 0. Missionaries have, since 1910, done 
extremely good work in charge of an ludiistrial 
Settlement (for the reformation and training 
of members of criiulnai tribes) committed to their 
care by Government, 
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THE mmm catholic chuhch 


Tli« Cafiliollc mmmuiilif ig composed of the | 
following eleiiaent.s 

il) The Syiiftii ” ChrlstianH of the Malaharj 
Coast I fcriidltlonaily Banl to have been I 
i’ 0 ?nertf‘d bv the Apostle St, Thomas, i 
They were broii^iht under allt'.uianee to the { 
Tope .by the iAffto/gnese , in . ^ and • 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carsnelif.e 'S’lears ApostMiio. They 
are at preMent. rulcti by aa Arehl-ishop 
and three sutir.igaioi Biebops of their ovtu 
■ 'Syriac rite. 

(2j Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from ICOfj and onwards, starting from <Joa 
and working In the south of the perdnsula 
a'nd np the west coast, CeyJon, Bengal, c.tc. 

(3) European Immigrants at all times, In- 
c!uci,i'.ag Efitls.h troops. 

(4) .Mcjdcni cooverfc'S 'fro'in Hio(iuis.in and 
Anliujsia In recent rriission centres. 

. (6) Recent converts .from the Jacobite cora-.-^ 
mmiity in, ,Maia.bar, of which S Bishops, 71 ‘ 
priests and some 28,000 laity have beexii 
received into the Catholic Church. 

The Portug'iiese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were gent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the lOfch century the whofe 
country was divided out among them except 
such poriions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict 0 ? jurisdietion 
in many parts between tlm PortugueHc clergy 
of the “ Piidroado " or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1880 (amended 
by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing doable 
iurisdictioiT’). At the same time the whole 
country waa placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adlastments now' 
stands as folio w,8 ;~« 

I'Jiider the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Eccles,iasticisl Affairs:— - ' 

. The. archb!s,hop'rlc of, Goa and 'IlamauTj 
Chaving/onio extension into British Aerri- 
„, , , . tory) .with suflTa,gan bishopries at CocRin 
and Mylapor© (both in British teriitory). 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Orieistal 
■ .Chiirclies t:— 

The arcfi bishopric of Ernalmlam, with suffragan 
bisimpricsof Chan«|aiiaclierry, Kottayam 
ami Tfichiir* 

The archbishopric of Trlvandnim, with suffra- 
gan bishopric of Tlravella. 

^ Congregation of Propaganda 

The arch bis hopn’e of Acra, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad, Ajmer ami Luclchow’ 
and the. Prefectures Apostolic of Indore and 
Jhansi. 

The. archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangaiore, Caficut, 
Tridiinopoly, Tuticorin, Madura and ■ 
Missions of Karachi and Ahmedabad. I 


The arch.bjshoprlc of Calcutta,, with ■■.suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, .Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur, Patna and Shillong'^ 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Slfeklm. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
. bishop.rics of bTellore, .Hyderabad, Vimga-' 
pa tain, K.agpur, Bezwada, Cuttack and 
G imtur, the Prefecture A postolie of Jubbul- 
pore, and the Misshiii of Bellary. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French), 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
(Joimbatore, Kumbakonaro, Salem , Malacca 
and Bangalore. 

The archbishopric of Delhi and Simla, with 
suffragan bishoprics of Laiiore and Mul- 
tan, the Prefecture Apostolic of Kashmir. 

The archbishopric of Verapoiy, with suffragan 
bisi’iOpricB of Quilon, Kottar, Trivandrum 
and Vijayaxjuram. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy , (Salle, Jaffna, 
TrincGmaiee and Chilaw, 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and three Prefcc- 
- tures Apostolic of Burma, . 

The European eiergy engaged in India ‘almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and in tiie great majo- 
rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number over 2,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian, 
etc.,; numbering about 2,800, and 
over 11;000 nuns. The first work of the 
clergy la parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
Is not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most importau t institutions are St.Xavieria 
Oollege, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, St. Joseph’s College, 
Triclilnopoiy, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Doyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary schools. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religions congre- 
gations of . nuns to say nothing of orphan- 
ages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education in 
1936 exceeded half a raillion. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Chota-Kagpiir, Krisliaagar, Gujerat, the 
Ahmednagar district and the Telugu coasts 
, may be. ^mentioned-. (Full particulars on "all ' 
points will be found in the Catholic Directory 
already quoted.) The mission work is limited 
hy shortage of men and money, which 
- j means to an 

.'}nd.efinlte. extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church ccsllections and 
■ pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro- 
pagmion of the Faith and of the Uoly CUmood 


!Mf, iA'd by private of other idonnilors'? , 
'i'''rr d fr m by ditfjn’nt local mis- j 
,1^ ri*% Ta wofh the faths-rs tarntl j 

?r ffiroHr'i 02 jy tisoso who aru bapryed aad j 
|i '>re’'rfUiU a'i Chn-tian-<. and no bo|tt.smJ 
'*sr "ept ft(r Liiitarua or r,t pilot o! f. | 

^llilhn> lertd ascept after car&fui InstriicUon { 
a»] 1 yTitkiiiiou, This, wliile koeplRj! down the 


Toeord h;i3 the ndvanfage 
eoiid resalfcs., ' 


o! j^uaranteelnK 


Tiie Ffuly ?co U repr^’^Kerdod i^y ft 
Delegate zlpodioiic of the East IrtelPB who 
resiflca at Duiigalcre- At tlJa p<‘i4. ii 

cecttpfod by the Slost Itev. Arclibkhop 
KierkoD, B.i)., apro^nted «i Ibhl. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTI.AND 


'i lie I i,r»f'!ninay \rerh nf the r'hnreh orSerdlaRiI 
hah-rraj i 1‘^i h wla nfia. Hf^. Dr. Dryee landed 
in i alf’j'ia and (iryauin'd a rMtiewi'i^at'iwn nf bis 
Scuff ini It dow cuuarrynM'n, The routenary of 
fh> cfcjr.'ins "tii t,hc Ibrce Eri'iddenoy towns 
tva M'lclssits’ti : < ail ijtfa Dill, jSnufiay lOLb, 
Ala if a. i'Jd!. Tp anJii Angn-^l la, Jl47, tlie 
liid’an I'icclL.dadji-ai jytabiyhment (Cliureh 
of iSeullandf had fona lu to 15 t'liaplatas on 
i? ‘, biad. Su5i(c of wi'H' atlftclutd to the 

St'Kffidi DwiiniPiits in India, while others 
uduuini.d'T-.'d tu the civil }topula(,ioii ol* Use towns 
wiiCiv ihi'v were sfaiioncd ami to those Uvinu in 
the sitialler outslatlons in their reHpeciivc atf-as. 
tri a-idnion to ihe ro^nlftr estahiyhmmit, there 
Were a huiultec of riiiinist,erft ihrouithouh India 
w]n> were tnaiidaiued by the vanonsoojunHinifi»*s 
to whom they nunisktod aiwi by the additional 
(‘iert^y Societies iu India. AILsmoimries of iin^ 
Chtii'ch also maintained, and sdiil do, rednlar 
serviccH hi DngliS'ij at a muuhftr eeutres/ lu 
nonHtH|«{ffteo of Constitiitional and other chaiip.f"* 
Itt Iiidia, the j^fclealastieal EstaMitshmeitt was 
alfoilwhed after Awg. 15, 1017, and the churches 
which had mhaatujrs of thtdr owdi beeann- ent ireiy 
XfttpotiHihie thMjo“K‘c-» few the jii dnieuanee of 
ndlgioiis ordinai'jems. Tim wltok' of the work oi 
the (luircii of Hookand arnotjij-'t Hcot. and c»t!ior 
Fauopean.^j hi In ha is now under The f'ehi},’rd 
Coidlnuiifal C'oniodliee of the ChUi'cJj, and h 
E.a}iii aiwHl I iitlrely from I'luirvh fniwio. 

Tin? niasii centres are now Calcnka, liorahay, 
Madras and Ka,a( Id, where there are s.troiig and 
tiourishing cwigivgaii.nis. 

The AlisdoB ATfU-h < f the Ciiureh of Seoliand 
ollbiaflv daf'-.- rrotn i~iihh but Seuftidi Chureh 
A!i’dj(4j4''ie.s were in India hubwe then, dulm 
AVihon, who kft beutland hi lsn3 for Western 
ludni, an i wfO' Ucj fouiiib'r of WiJsua rolb-ge in 
ihtiubae, wa> with ofher Scots workluii unda 
tin* air-iiices of fde' ScokhU Alisalonary Society, 
tmlU ill Jsa.'jr the kenerai Assembly took tho 
jtUHwionaiiis under its dmiw'c. Alexander Duff, 
one i>f the great id of niodcru missionaries, was 
Held to (alcuiui in iS*J10, and was the first to 
open sehiioi', \vle‘r>‘ Cnglish was niadt* tht* medium 
of biatnictdoiL Mrs. Wilson was the first iu 
HoTobaj* ti) open a Boarding School for girls a 
yevulutionary si ‘p In ls:H. Alike iu Calcutta, 
tionihay, and iu Ma Iras from 1837, the early 
Heokish IllHsiouarics made a deep mark iu the 
educational life of the Uiue, 


This cducalioiial contrlbiil Ion has lieeii 
n.airdahied Ufi to Dm ftromd (|'.M7|and rslimi.s 
110 sbius nf ulmuil-lnu'f. The Chureit todav 
ban many bchtoPi in ail fart., of its field, and it 
}/as live well kn.-,wn b'hri.-,t!au CoHege-j af werk ; 
Tjjc Scotli.di Chnreii Colhe, ('abatin', 'fhe 
Ala lra<i Chryiiaa (Vtib'ge : Wb. m An't ,n\ liooe 
bay; f I klnp fi liege, Na h>ur ; irm Mur'ivv i f 
lege, Sialkot. The. Alalra*^ rhrsAian Cttib'ce li.» 
been rchiiilt on a niagulllceuf ^itc at 'raialiaraia, 
and it became known h» n ;in> «ai! over the world 
when In llkio It be*amc lie nee Ure; place of thu 
\lforld Aiysionary iSnifeiMiee. in a jcimb* r of 
these ediicatioim! in»ittuii»r,r', tie wor!; h u ‘W 
felaredwilh oUiei isonuio and ml'edoin.^ On 
the women's .nide, the Wo!uc!j\- FiVireicM^ 
does luvahtribie ‘<cr\|ce in ,,choof, nwdical and 
ikmniiu work, havitig in fmlla ‘ft .Ihirofteaii 
Missionaries, y;;} bn, 'hem, ova’ 50 Kdioois, 4 
hoadtah and 0 dispeii-'arK h. Oh thy meu'S' 
Mde : tlir-i'e are 15 Missii-n Hospitais at diifereiit 
ecmtxes, , 

(..■ As a result of the Etdi»ageli;dTg 
! an for over 100 years?, ati Indian Cdifireh has bwm 
J cstabiishin!. In 1|ju Ihjtijah, Kvangvilntlc work 
I K larted rci from 8 ceitln'S, and Ihc BapfiM'd 
! ('ht'lsfian f/onnminniy now ntimbe.h om ; :{m,ooi). 

' Ak' rk rrvnimrni-rd in ra-jerhi '■ m i-7o i-, now 

farrb'd on T.fir'm'.demf lisev.iioli in-tao llimala- 
ynn id‘'lnt t, and Iht-re is a < hi iHiian fVtmmuiiity ,■ 
Ihe.v of o\'er 15,000. !u Cte rt snhsion flMrlctH 
of Calcuiia, the jkwteim Himnlajas, A1afira.s, 
mimlia, Bajpmana, Xacpir*, Wesk-rri India aud 
tht l*unj:tb Ih'S'e U(‘i'i .*il the t mi of 1036 over 
70,000 Baptbed India!! thrisUanp’. 

Tilt Church Im.ailso playd a 'urge rarfc in wlu- 
ratimuii work for the \iic!odn<liau Coumuinily. 
Iu Bombay the Sn^tish Ctcigregalioa tin re 
has d statutory rejtrost utal.ki.s on ilm finvemlin i 
Body of the Auglo-ScotlMi Edaeatinu Society, 
wiiiic the Commiihity in Boinl ay i-s 

responsible f(»r the Bombay Bcuttisii fh'piiau.ige 
Siteu.ty’s Sehoul at Mahim. over whlMi tiie, Seals 
Jv irk, "Bombay, exereise^ padoral !,iip*wvi.Auu. 
Tim wtdl kiiowu St. AndivuCs OdiMdal borms 
at Eaiiinpong, in Bi.'ncal, though not din-otiy 
part of the work th the Chtire’n of Si or land, 
were inliiai:<Hl by and arc ]i.eiuc bHalPv laanayed 
My AIlKsionaru-.s of that, dmreh. The homes 
exist for the bi-nelifc of fim doHiidled Europtaji 
ami Auglo india.u (‘omnuimTy asid are, doing 
ri)agnllie.ait w'ork. The.re are naw over ih) 
cottaguss and about TOO cUiidren in resideime. 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES 


TiM Bawist ADhsioniey SocJJS'Er of QmtT 
BiWAiil.-^FOrmed in 17112, largely through .the 
ttfartii ol Dr, W«L Oaroy, operates maiuly in 
Itaigil, ’ Bihar, 0rissa, the Baited Provinces, 
we Puttftth and Ceylon, the Baptist toaaa 


AiBsioji and the Bibir Trandation Sod, ty iiavi- 
hcen imited widi this ''’oeiety. Tne stall' of the 
united Miri-ion in India and Uiylon mim'ners 
WO Misshmaues and 8h4 Indian and Singim* 
ie.ue i,^orkcr.s. Connected with the Society 
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ar ‘l^fV Intlian and Flindialw-o ChurdieB, S21 
iMn*ar.< itoy SilKH/k*, Middle and HJgb 
‘m 1 f! a ui ;* ! ai Tr^dusiis^ CoUe 

’ji ■ U.anh tiiniJilrt rddp at the cius4 of 1946 
?tixid ar. aad the lihristaa commanit-y 

af AmongHt t!je jiosi-rahte ijeople great 

prch.i»KH has hecii ntacie lii reneat }eaVA, and 
«M,ny of the ClIiurchoF formed from amongst 
liii.'flC; peoples ai'e Rel£-sapport>lng« 

Speeiai work aiiiowKSt etudeiits Is carried on 
In Calcutta, fiaceti, Ciittaek, Patna and Delhi 
«hcriJ theift arc hostcla for thes prosecution of 
tiiia form of wrk. 

EDrCATioNAi WoRi:.— “BAUges froinlMmary 
School to Colleges. Scmmporc College withj 
Its Koyal Charter granted by Bis Dardsbl 
liajesty in 1827, and cordlrmcii by the Brithh 
<Jo¥enime!it in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, was placed 
iii.. 1856 by the College CouncD at the 
disposiil oi the Baptist Missionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary edu- 
cationai oiJcratloiss, In Arts and ' Theology, 
If; wtti affiliated 'in 1857 to tie newly* 

formed Calciitla University,* reorgarsised 
In 1919 on. the lines of its orlgiiiai founda- 
llo.ii with the appointment of a qualiaed Theo- 
. iogicaf Staff on an .Inter-denomiiiational basis 
tor . tlwr graatliig of , TheGiogkal Degrees to 
qualified students. of a.!l Churches. 

..' ■In Arts and Science the College prepares 
: .for thO' Calcutta Examinations. 

, Tliere is a vernaciilar instifeuta also at 
Cufctacic for t,he training of Indian preachers 
ttad .Bible schools in sevemi centres. 

' . .There " are ... 10 purely English Baptist 

Charcites co.imected with the ■ . Society, . bat 
Ecgiisii sendees are carriod. oii in many'of the 
'. stations. . Medical 'work connected . with ' the 
Society is.carried on in 7. Hospitals. . Two large 
Frintiag Presses tor both English and Vorna- 
cuiar work are conducted at Calcutta and 
Outtaols, Tlio Secretary of the Mission is the’ 
He?. B. Scott Weils, 44, lower Oircukr- 
Iloftd, Calcutta, 16. ' 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 93-6,5’ 
CrlaiiHec'itfT Place, London, W. 1- The totel 
cxitcmlffciire of tliff Society for 1046 amounted 
fcr> £2, 32, 501 of wiiicii, £02,0-14 was expended to 
India and Ceylon. 

TlilS CASAWAN BAPTIST MISSION.— -Was com- 


1 6 qualified physicians, and 1,260 Indian Worikers, 
‘with Gospel preaching' to. 1,659 ' Tillages... .:Qrga«*.' 
nised Churches number 13S,communkants34,000 
and. adherents 40,600 for . fchC' past . y.ea.r. . 32. .' 
Churches ar© entirely eolf-supporting, la th© 
■Educational department are 415 .village day : 
sehoois, v/ith 1 9,000' cfaiiire.D,. 12 boarding schools,' . 
2 High schools, 2 Hornial Tmlniiig schools, a 
.Bib!© Training School for ■Wo.men,,.a Tlieological..' 
■Semtoary providing in all for 5,850 p'Upik. 
There arc 6 Hospitals, two leper-asyiums 
and an Orphanage, Tillage Evangelisation is 
the central feature of the Mission, and stress 
is iald upon the work amongst women and 
chiidreTi. Indian Secrorary': The licv. It. SL 
Bennett, B.A,, Yuyyurii, Kiatiia Dist. 

■ ■ THP AMEXICAK' BA.PTIST .ASB.AM ' M.ISSION. — : ..' 
Was opened in 1836, and has 11 main stations 
staiTc'd by about 30 missionarieB. There arc 
about S50 native workers, 1,600 organized 
churches, about 1,08,000 ba])tized members, 
400 schools of all grades including 2 High, 

1 JTormal Training. 2 Bible and 9 stotion schools. 
There are 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries which 
treated about 4,46.5 in-patients and about 
18,035 out-j-atients during the year. Mission , 
W'ork is carried in 10 languages. 

Treasurer and Cor. iSea. - 3Iiss Marion Burnham; 
Gauhati. 


American Baptist, Benoal-Orissa Mission ' 
AND Industrial CENTRES—Commenced in 1836* 
Area of occupation; Midnapore district of 
Bengal, Balasore district of Orissa and 
Jamshedpur Towm of Bihar. Work chiefly for 
Oriya and Santal peoples. Address: Jhardram. 

Agust A. Berg.; Secretary, Thardram, B.N.B. , 

THE Australian Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion.— (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth. The field 
of operations is in East Bengal and Assam. The ' 
staff numbers 28 Australian workers. Tliere are 
5,716 communicants and a Christian community 
of 10,134. 

Secretary, Field Council: The Eev. E". F. 
Anderson, Mission House, Birisiri, P. 0, Hatshib- 
ganj, Dist. Mymenshigh, E. Bengal, Pakistan. 

The Strict Bafiist Mission.-— H as 19 

European Mi.sslonaries, and 210 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Eamnad and 
TinnevelJy Districts. Communicants number 
oigaiiisod churches 6-4, 


meiiced ia 1873, .and is located in the Telugu and j Sunday 

Oriya Country to the north of Madras, to the 

Hibtna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam | .''teretorp .* "■' Bev,.'' B. . A. Thro.wer, ■ Eilpauk, 
Dlafcrlcfcs. There are 20 stations and 535 out •' Ma.dras. ' Treasurer : Itev. G. F, Gimmpion* 
stations with t staff of 70 missionaries inciudiag ‘ Hovilpatti, S.I.Ry. 

PIESBYTEEIAN SOCIETIES 


THE Irish Prrsbfterian Cruroh Mission.^-. 
Operates in G'Sijarafe and Kathiaw^ar with a staff 
of 45 "Misidotiarie.s, of whom 19 are clerical, 13 
'Ed.ncationaUst.i5, G arc Doctors and 3 Nurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 500, of whom 19 are 
Pastors, 103 Bvangeliita, 2 Colporteurs, 40 Bible- 
womwi, and 331 are Teachers. There are 23 
Organised Churches, a communicant roil of 
8,565, and a Christian Cammunity of 9,967. In 
Medical work there are 5 Hospitals including 
one at Dohad and several Dispensaries, withi 


4,199 in-patients, 25,353 new cases, and a total 
attendance of 108,851. The Mission conducts 
3 High- Schools, 1 Anglo-Vernacular School, 
1 , Preparatory School at Parantij, and 100 
Vernacular schools affording tuition for 8,000 
pupils ; also 1 creche, 4 Orphanages, an Indus- 
trial School at Dorsad, a Teachers’ Training 
College for W’oraen at Dorsad co-operates in a 
United Divinity College at Baroda, and has a 
Mission Press at Surat. The Mission has made 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which, there are 


aJ ♦ '« in rura- v.jf.a it, itt''- o! t'usini 

T!:t« J in^rlo 'fiTilv*' Mission witlj 4 Misjsionariei! 
is A ’tit:*; ufJlif'- iXvUvitii'i; ^11::** above, wesfking 
inilu’ iVii'fli ■^T 5 ,lli,c--va K'.uitha districts, 

ttit/t J'''<n!i ColnoieS atfcachC'd. 

■ . ,:lvtdur>f : Ja-iiics. Biuily. B. A., Mlsslan 
liuii",!’ I, is.au a Dlit, 

fiiR UXra:ii I'UrSBYTKElAN ClWECU Of 
\ortii A’a Eltic.L*-’ File Slalint MBsion ol tlilB 
« lidfcrii was O'^talilisiiul at ?iklk,ot in ttie Bianjab, 
In if'iiS, B is inn? ctirr^iRR on work In s-u^ht 
rivji di'Jfiicb'i io I, ho hunfah and two iu the 
h‘orlli"VU't-t fjoiitier Pfovliifc. ltd tofeaiojiarius 
iiniHiuf *■**1. Ifa C'tiiicat ional ’i’tork eumpriMOB 
onu i1u*cb^«jrai Serulnary, one follej^e, four 
Seliools, ont liidiKtfiai aehooi, cl Middle 
•-I'liun’s and nl biiniarj fsehool!!i. Tlie enrol* 
aieiAt Ifi aJ! .schools hi 1944 was jo,4dT. Medical 
woik la cun('.d on throagh live HoaxnUIs and 
7 BfeperjFaricH, The vominunkant memhersMi) 
of tlie €biiicl:i whitfi tia s hem eBtabilslied i» 45, 17» 
and the total CjinslaHi community 105,044. 

(JgMral Sirn'kii')/: W. H. Mcrriam, u.k., 
iHierican .Mitjsiou, Oujaranwala, 

TOB AEBWCA rirtSBWlEUH Mimiok ope* 
rates in tinee ma sections , known aa the Punjab 
(ibS4), North In a flgsih and Western India 
(1870) Missions According; to statlstow for 
the year omilng arch 31,1040, the American 
staff, including women and specSaMerni 5Iisfeion- 
artes TUiinbers 214, and the imljan stall nhout 
1187. There a» two and thirty main atatioiiS 
and 107 out~»tations. ' Orgaiuswl churches 
number lt5 of wiiicii 38 arc entirely aelf- 
aupportiwh TIictc ure 22,707 oominuaicaats 
and a total haptlztd community of about 

Ediicailoaal w'ork i.i as follows ; — Two men's 
oadeges and an interest in the Isabolla Thubuiia 
and JOrwalrd C'ollegea for Women, — students 
about 2,700 ; one TI:ieolo,g!cal Collpge, students ' 
|fj and aa intere.-t lo Pooim Theoiofdaal College; | 
twoTrainlng Schools for Village Workers; thirteen | 
High Schools; two Industrial Schools ; three i 
Agricultural IJemoastration Farms; four 
Teachers' Training BepartineatK ; The Allraj 
Mecilcal School and axi interest in the rjiidmuial 
Alcdteal CoOefe for Women; 107 Elemeotari 
Schools; 130 Schools of ail grades, — pupils 
about 13,000. 

Medical Work Plight Ilospltaia ; twenty- 
oao Bispyiisanes and mar Specialty Hospitals, 

Kvaagellstic Woxk:-*-258 Sunday Schools, 
with an averaco aiteiidanee of 6,414 pupils. 
Ctontributioiifi for church ami e’rangehatic work, j 
on the part of the Indian church, have decreased 
Slightly, and amount to about Es. 46,000. | 

The Hoapltal at AIira|, founded toy the 
late Sit William 3. Wanloss and under the 
mre of B. H. Evans, Is welbkiiowm throughout 
the rtiolc of South* West India, and the Forinan 
Ctiritttiao College of Lahore, under the principal* 
»Wp of the Eev. C. H. Eice, Ph.J>., iL.D., is 
eoualiy wrli'ktiown and valued in the Punjab. 
Tim Ewing cliriatian College, B.B, Malvea. Eh. 
1 *. (FiiJuBiftl) aud Abftbabad Agrieultuml 
iMtltut* (l)r. S, E. Goheem Principal) liave 
grath lapMly th mimbers and Inttueace, 


i Sesuktru of Cimndl of A* 7b Afxjtikm* irt 
i jfwfw Xiw Ib-v. ,1. B. W'oir, flow., i>.n.» 

‘ "‘LowriKton/’ Bcbta Ditn, C.lb 

Seereiarfh India Tlia lUv*' 

C. H. iiasdefefc, KJ.B., A. F. Afainpiiri, 

B. F,. ' . 

Seeretartjy Fxtnjab i!iw,sio»,-“-Tlie lie?. 
W. A. Zoevner, 7 , Bmpreia IWad, tohore, r!». 

Seerdaff/, ■ ' iwlia ^ 

j Tise jiev. M, W. Snahlfi* Ir^il C'tiristto Jilgli 
School, Kollmiiur-ShahupHii S.M.l'. 

, TeTJ New Z'HAUJfD FRl«BYTimiA» MlieiOJf---' 

I CommmcMd as recentiy m Filb at dag.oihrb 
; Tunjab. ft ftitto work-s in Ebarar iwjd Salia- 
'■ninput. 

Serreietry • MLh E. L. Baunficr.L Ibat, Amtella. 

, . TilK OHITIO OilEEClf. m CJaHAUA 
[Oornmenmi in 1877, has 13 main wtationa m 
Indore, Gwalior, lbi,tiaiu, Phar, Sitorriau, 
Bhopal and Barwwara The 

1 stall nuTiiherrt, *lb ('auadian:- and 12 Indiarirt and 
there are about iluo Joaiai’i Wurka";', Thin 
MiHsbm wurliM ut conjiiin in n with, the BaSwa 
and KaGani (Ituo I 1 kuom! td Ge bnfttd 
rimfdiui A«.3rt,lif‘ni india, o hiei r» i ii . Orga uii* 
cd t;hurila.;j 50 bn**!* aiit-jc i iina'el»\' 4; 

bVmifBJinhants ' l'a;U*ei! aoii-com- 

htimivmii'i ib,6i2; iiui.ftfit.bu! adhcrentii 2,936; 
bda! i.Lrjiilia.u louiojuniiy 2e,,54|., 


j' EdueatJonaS w'or!: rosupriscs Rluincntary and 
! Middle Sehoois for boys and girls ; a High School 
j for girii:}, an Arte UolioKt*. for stiidouts of both 
sexes (The Indore Christlim CoJteg©), and the 
Union Thccdogic.il Serainary, Vacatkmal Train- 
ing for boyaisa feature of th« ilnsitlpura Vom*» 
tional High .Sohoo!, where training h proUded in 
printing, iadortug, eafftentry rtrid weiduj/. 

The inedlcai work is lars'c. There are three 
Qaucral liospitrJs, where buth luoii and women 
are treated, nnd ilve WonjeiT.^ JBjSpitaia, and 
al'O aniiui’corofdiHpenyjuricn ia central and out- 
stations. 

S‘v:rdarj/ and I'misurer of the 
Mmiim : — The Ihv, A. A. Scutt, M.A., ' 

Indore, €.1. 

Ansociate Seerrf'irfi of Aliy, non: — Miss C. V, 
Baxter, Kbarua, i;.L (I'lVx Mehidpur iioad 
Station). 

T et'KiHfm' of thtc Alkslon : — "Mibs 51. E. 5Iaftin, 

l)har, €.1. 

Seerda^'y of Malwn Churtik'-Co’mdl : — Bev, 
Aacoh Masih, Indore, C.I, .'. 

Secretary of Fatima Chnrrh Council : — Rev. ' 
Kenneth B. V. Tohan Madih, b.a., N'ccmueh, 
C.I. 

This Cahapian PraiSBYTEEiAH Missioh ' 
ope, rates in two sections, the Northern Section : 
with headquarters at Jhansi in the U.P., and the 
Central India Section, known as the Bhii Field, 

In Central India the 5ii.4:i;ioJi comprises within 
its area the States of Alirajpur, Barwani, Jobat 
and Kathiawar also parts of Uie States of Jhatoua, * 
Chhotfi Udaipur (in the Bombay Presidency) 
and Dhar, Indore and Gwalior bordering on the 
Jotoat* Barwani Road. The five centml atationi - 
are Amkhut, Mendlia and Alirajpux located in 
Alirajpur State, Jobat m the State of Jobat and 
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ilij'n’af!! Ill itonvajii Siak?. The staff consists 
cjt 1'^ 'Ui ' lui .uii‘1 r*f> liiUj.ifi ^rorKris. There 
arc r*ii « IviamUiTj M-hcoL- in the area and a 
ftiitr.il AiiiHlo-Vu'uarwlar School at Amkhut 
lit Vtiiivh ufittftrdi'- of hoo eliildieii arc being 
t'dacttfetL At Afoiibtit 'iIho there is a Children's 
Ifonii*. At .lobut there is a Geaeml; 
C*J bed lio.i|>ifal wltli a C'wnadlari Mcdicai man 5 ,[ 
i>!', \V. it. t,nunu ill charge. ; 

T'M't! are In the 7 organiEed and 2 i 

iira'!!'k"aiii/'*il cruinreifalions wilh a ''Coiurumiiicant j 
rnwjderd.ip of 4f-^y and a kijdked commnmty j 
of siltddiy o\'ei* l,5uo. j 

je*''/)’// hev. A, E. Toombs, Banvani i 
{ TiA Alla W'ji Cenirnl Ihdt't, | 

The JJuuhd isectJon furiiierly Icnonn a«. the I 
Gwalior Minion was fuimdcd by the late J>r. J. j 
Wilkie in 1005, There is now a staff of 9 
nilri?kn!aiit'f and twcntydive Indian workers 
who are enya-^pd in Jhamd citj’, Ksagarh, ' 
IjaragnoK, !''al'nia aw! the surrounding viilages. j 

.Aiiiiwtjc.i indmic Atirlo-\miaeular iirddle ! 
P'''hool.-. for gh'li? and iiaJels lar C.hri«;tEin pupilB | 
Ja each. There are uIbo aa orphanage for child- ' 
ren under school ago, a diftpensaiy. There ia an 


atii'icuK urnl settloiricnt at lisagarli where the 
AlisBion has a farm of 1,200 acres. 

There arc two organised churches having a 
eoTiirnniiicaiit mem bert hip of 150, 

Secretary , — Sirs. AUickjin. 

THP CArAIMSTie, AifiTIIOWyT (PRESBY-,,, 

'TEItiAX’’) MjsMjX pj'fabli'.hrd in l'4;u iircnn'es 
sSalionc in As'^nm in I in* Kiai'i anti Jahdia 
1 ua XjHshai llijp and at S> dicr and t'.'U'Iiar. The 
K ha^i iarigin-nic lias Ix-en rfflut-ad to wrhing, the 
rdble tirin-ilatf'd, ami snaiiy books jiublished in 
tiiar- language by the 3hVsu>n. A large uniouiifc 
ofiiteruUire hnsaEo beici, pi'ixlueed in the hiislKii 
iar/iuage. 'total in the i hnreh le.OOO, Well 
t'fpii{!f>e<i 'llttspilaks at Siallon’i (k'isasi liilts), 
.5{»\vai (Jairdia HIUn) ainl Idirtlang (hnidiai Tlills) 
provide Aledb'al, ,Siirgieal and A'ni’sing aid to 
large unmber.-, unnnaiiy. 

Pj'imary, Middle rmd IfiLdi School education 
is cnrritxl on widely in A.^^ain. A Tlieologicul 
Cuilege and a Department for 'teat' hers’ training 
arc inaintaimM at Cherrapimji, Khiisi Hills. 

Secretary : Ilev. G. Angel! Jones, P,0, Jow’ai, 
Shiiloag, Assam. 


CONGIIFXATIONAi SOCIETIES 


TilB iMIhirCAN BOAKP 01” COAfMISSIOXEES FOR 
FokkIGN 1.947 it included 32 

missiftnarles aiui y72 Indian workers operatin; 
in 10 siatiooB arid 103 outslaiions. Then were 
5H ehiirchffj with 0,1 OS comimiidcanis. Ihrsldes 
M'lmliK'tbei A .secutidary and' training sdioois 
witiit pi!|uis. the Mission has a large share 
In varioim nni'-ni ediieational enterprises. 
There* are 52 {>riinary .-schools and 7 Idmier 
garteiis with a total of 3,285 pupils. Its i 
hospitals finci dispensaries treated a total of 
(•<2,819 latic-nts. The AUsshm has a total of 
10 major social servico centr*s witli 28 full 
time and 10 1 art time workers. During 19H>, 
these Centres iiada tuial activity attendance of 
569,804. Sei'reinnj : Hev. Miss H. L. Wood, 
Pahurl, Ahmefinugar Jilstrkt. 

MiPtRA Mission Sanoam.— T his Sangain 
now carrios on all the work fomieriy administer- 
i-d by the ^Madura Mission, except the American 
College.. The institutions under the ■ Sangam 
•v are . 

The Pa.sHJimlJd High and Training School 
lor . Boys. ;■ The CAprem Hail Training School 
te Girls ; The D. C. P. Afemoila! High School 
for Girls Soliklkulam, Madura ; The tJnion 
Tlieologic.ii St ntnuiry, Pasuniaiai ; The Lucy 
Perry A'ohla Xn«6ituto for ’Women, Ilachanya- 
puram, Madura ; The Wiilis F. Pierce 
Mmnorlft! Hospital for Aieo and the HosTjjtal 
for Women and Children; The Trade School, 
Pasumalai. 

The .Sangani also norninates a person to be 
honorary superintendent of the Bayapuram 
leper Hospital at Manamadiira, 

Vhairnian — A, lianjith.am, M.A., L.T., Madura. 
Secretary: — Itey. E. E. White, Aruppukottai, 
Madura. 

Trea.9Mri?r— G. Chinniah, 211, S, Marret St., 
Madura. 

THE American Colleqe, Madura.— T he 
American College, then located at Pasumatoj, 


was afDliated to the University of Madras 
as a second Grade College in 1881. In 1904 
the College Department was removed to Madura 
where, for five ycius it was accommodiited in 
what Is now the Union Christian High School 
building. In 1909 the College was removed 
to Its present site in Tallakulam on the north 
aide of the Vaigai river. It was affiliated as a 
First Grade College in 1913. 

In 1934 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission, the American College beciytne organically 
independent under its owii Governing'C/Oimcil. 
In the same year it was granted affiliation as an 
Honours College. 

The present College site comprises about forty 
acres. On the Ooliege grounds are located the 
Alain College HaJI, the Ellen S. James' Hall 
of Science, Jiinghainton Hal], B. Com. Hall, 
the Chapel, Baiiiel Ptior Alemorial Library, 
Main Hostel Zumbro Alemorial Ho.stol, Hxisfol 
Dining Halls, WoTRen’.s Bay Building, “Coe 
Lodge” for tutors and demonstjator,?, Principal’s 
residence, throe ATardens Lodges, four acklitionai ' 
bungalow's, and athietiiG ileids. 

American Al a» ur a Missio n Church Of So itt h 
India, Sladura Pamuad Biocese — Bishop — 
Rt.-Hev. J. E. L. Newbigin, Madiua. Secretary 
Sangam, , Kev. E. E. White, Aruppukottai, 
Hamnad Bt.— Afro/r/z/cr, High & Training, 
Schools — I). P. Michael Pa^uinalai. Manager, 
Trade School — Eexu C. P. Heineinaii, Pasumalai. 
Principal, Theological Seminary-- Ilev. A. Samuel 
Pasumalai. Medical Officer, ITerec Hospital, 
Dr. E. S. Chellappa, Madura. Medical Officer, 
Hospital fox Women tt Children— Br. H. S. 
Thomas, Madura. Manager, ’Pierce High School — 
Miss K. Wilcox, Tallakulam. Mujiager, Capron 
Hall Training School —JilisbB. Abraham, Madura. 
Manager, Kachanyapuram. — ^^liss G. E. Chandler 
Tallakulam, Principal, American Ckdlcge — A. 
Hanjitham, Tallakulam. Secretary, Mission— 
Bov. E. G. Hichois, Pasumalai. 




Pdkidan Yc^ty Book 


Idle yc^y::'T:i^^^L^v^ ,Ai,LiAxrK np 

\ !• , -n* , T' . h'<* 

i m; / ^ Tj . 'Ill- i isun;- " ai! I Ui) I <4iu.!s 
tri ikf.r.-., 1 h'-r^' A"'' 1, *.!«■<;, ?.u anti 

I PLi u;.'L i'- -u: lay >< Ii'mI.-. 4tJ L'k'Liujtary 

•V I i" • /' I'l i.ki:' ; 1 *i 1>.* uU. Tn u- tai" 
t (i v^:i * I!, r.', k at b^■f^^■i IV, Cu'iiiiopacia, 

Went Tiilij licBpital atyl aevi/rut 

tl'r.fh' f ail itave ti^.-ated and fared for ovtr 

f'yyJKKI yearly. 

Str-feiitrfj A. M. Wllsonj Idiapaluer, 

\Ve-i iihaaoerh. 

Tub LO.TDO'Ji MlSalOKAHt SOCIKIY. — CcBl- 
iiieaced work iii iEidta ia IToS ami occupfe^S 
eestres ib ,N..lQ(lia, i2 t.n S, india aud 7 In 
Tra’* iimui u Htato. Xko Mispfoii engages in every 
lorsB of Missiouary' iictivity. ■.■■■. 

: !JsiO?r iKSTiTOTiOKS. — With wWdi the Lon-- 
doll WL'tjiouary .Society is coimected, and is 
a coBtrilutmg Lody. Numitcr of lustitutkuia 
III ; Schools, «5 ; Bdiolars^ 2,U5i ; Colleges, 3 ; 

Students, 

TIw main centres of tiic Misdow in K. ImUn are ! Bmun c fSdpcrlpk .vAj.h—rh'v. d . s. rdoou, 
at Caicutte and Alnrhludubad District-, F, Bengal, ' Efuulmltfa, Beryncy raLtoiiUB nt, U.r, 

MISSIONS 


L,M.S. work In tlitj rif.i!t«l Provincea lias been 
cijsed Imt a Union Mission of the 'W. ,M, S., 
C. xl-l. S. and L. U, S, has Ucieii lipencxi in ISwiares 
City, of which tlio Hcv. J. S. .Moon ol the W. M.a. 
S3 Superintcofleiit. €0iiecriUid4JB 

espeeiaily on w'ofkuniorr-v-t piigrliv.p and stsid* ids. 
Special ^'tforts aw wade the 

IM’ama Siidras. Tlse S. Twiia diut-ilcf and 
TrataR 0 ?re arc lUvidcd Into Kanaresf?, 
Tehigo, Tamil and .Mala j a law liii-Ja w*lt|j 1'.2 
stations and l.hda out stalK n». i1 AadeicnJi 
(Tm\aiicofc) is the Sfidt Chridtan Ctdl* 'c juni 
High Sdioui with 974 idudcidw, a riiiUTh ami 
congre mth n «ahi to ho the lanB'st in Ijidia 
and ' a Printing Prer-s, tiro centre ol ike S. 
Ti’avaneore Tract Society. 

India*^-Siereiarp and 7>irasBrKf — l«v. L. J. 
Thuimis, 18, lavuilt* Itoad, Bangalore. 

Bmyfd »S>mlrtr?y : Olhe {'Beilwtdl, S, 
AshiiPtsh ■ Mnkerji Hoad, FJJ. " J-dg-in Koad, 

Calcutta. 


1?ilB OdRl'^IPlAH ANB Ml8StON.lE,Y ACMdKdfi.-— 
Dftteft fwm thf3 year 1893 nnder the name of ttse 
intaraaiioitial MiH8s»:>«ary AUlaBoe, hot a nurnt/cr 
of Its mtoloaaries w'tre at work in the proviucc 
of Bcrar itmch earlier. Work i- carrhd on »i 
feli 0 pruvim’CA of Bcrar, Khaadti^h and iinjarat. 
Tliero Isaalaf! of 50 SBhl^ioaarkv. and 15u fndiafi 
workers. The number ol jai)s«/luB .statious is 
18, with .adtif/muai oiic-'datluns. Thert. is a 
PiidHtlan t’omJHUnlpv ol a-iidtn. Tianv 

aru i lioinliiig sekoola, two lor boys ami two 
for girls, :'i tmisung KctiOfds Cor fiuliait Vtorkers, 
There aro ‘M orJauLwd (xlngregutioari, iaciadiag , 
oao English at lihitsawd- 

S3!0m£im The Kev. K, D. Oarnson, 

Akoiii, Beimr, C.P, 

Till CHBJiOH Of I’HB Baiinmiis (Amkbioah) 
— work la I So*, and operates in jiroaeh 
Surat and T,maa also 'm BaroUa and 

Itaj'jtipla Sfaios. its ntalf uuiuber 41 fortign 
wuristrs. IndiHiig niisnouiri wivc-s, .and 3ld 
Intllitt wotiiei-g. The huplixed (immcrseip 
membewhip stands at 8,235. J'kiuraitionis earned 
on m 2 Boys" schouli, 2 Hiris’ 

iiQariing behooB, atjd iu 3 Oooediicatioa-iii 
Byardtngg with separata hostel quarters. 
FwiiakiS iiiider hesiruetioa imiiiber 1,288, 
males 8,78.7 total 5,U28. TUe^i! are lOB 
Sunday Schods wAu a total enrolment of 5,241 
(teaolit5rs iticiuth-d). Tiwre tveru 70,705 valis 
at Mlssiou dk|ieri>arie3 in 1040 The 
fortiign, medical staif consists ol 4 doctors 
md three nurses. Industrial work Is carried on 
Ie i of the Boarding Schools. A vocational 
sohool, Imdudiijig teachers* training, village 
tJFEiiei md agrieultnr© for boys and a school of 
pfUCfelcai arts for girls are condimted at 
BTOugelistlc, Temperance and 
faWcation work reawlve dm emphasis, . 

[^MmrdatM A» BltckoarAaff, 240, Hornby 
' Emd, Bwabfty. 


j Tnd PlONA/MJ IXblAN ViLbAUK 
5 Fou:idcu iu i-'tm, 3hi.'i(Ui 'dAtBUC-! ;-"~l ooiki. 
I (illy, iilicd-Biiivaptir, Potma lii.dfbd ; Na.srufnjr 
I ,aml Biior < Bssor Siafct ), Fouin ! ds-itrifdi ; LoiW-mt, 
M. S. :d. By., Satira Jdrttilot ; Bhallau UTialtnn 
Stifco;, biitara Dlatikt ; Pawl hur pur, fcjhcdapdl 
i District; l^atepiita, yihrdapur District; Aidw, 
I Sholapur lijHtsid. ; (’tilpluij, khiu, ; 

paagula and Aumii- hwar, Hhnkifujr Jd tiict, 
j Tit* .slal n L-.-id*' of /t i’.iirupt an ‘ and hO 
j Indian 'cwkcia, iiadudiu.; hKpita) stud, with a 
cojumuniiy ui about n ''0 Jiiduui UhrisTlaoH upd 
their iamilk'.s. T'iie wain 'work hi tvaagdidiig 
hi the 'Tiiltigcdp W(»us<‘b’,'S zciuum work, and pri- 
mary ei'a-asnm aod a baity b‘‘#.v's arpliaiiagt* 
aud Buy-;’ Bfardinu bc-lsnul. Radical 'work is 
ctirulm'tfil at iuo;;l. sUUioiih, with a hosphul 
at Baadharpur. Then* i; .also a BiJd*! HebooK 
Tlksiun Iftail-piailnri, 13, irwia Ltd,, Pooiia 3, 

Seemtaty : — .Mj‘« A. 

The AAfbuidAS CiiURWHas of Gon Mwsrouf-— 
Han 4 BibhioimrhjH at llogia. t-wo at Khati- 
jaupur, Iha'fa DPtiTct, Bmml and at l.'lul aria, 
liowmh Di.Jlrud, ihngaL 

Pfy\^ident W. ,1. Fnihrik, u.A,, 

Ulubaaa, Howrah DBt., P..A. hal/way, 

(Stmtari/ fdbs Eunum Caidn Mimum 
fSfQtim — ^lUuharla, lioiuvili idA, 

The Giiriujii of the Nazaufm-’ 

Has its hcadqnfirDrs fur Ifclia at Ihililana, Bcmr, 
WhcB' it iia-i a inniur Diida rfjio.jK ia (lukhli 
14 luilcft fruin Bubiiu.a ihcn* is f 'o-cdutatkmal 
Boarding Behooi with hi'con.iary J>cj artucent^ 
and an titrollineut uf ;;3.7, At Bcrar, 

70 JUJicH from Chikidi tborr Da Day .School, a 
Smtior Bible School ufjd the ibynoids Memorial 
Ilospiial— -ii iiospiiiU ibr uomcn and children. 
There are also other ita.-; stdiools in the District. 
At present tlicrc arc ;H mi.-.-,iu)!aL‘k'S iu India. 
There Is an orgaiikctl Indian District Assembly 
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u*.' fit, “'2 (‘hfircl'i(;3. Tbn liulhn BtuS of 
I' as'liirin rtumlifr 75. 


John ' McKay, 


f'ui ''tf.flN I tinr, CJ*. 

T'li: Lv’iif.lN MKMO^Ar.Y SociMT, Tinne* 

I'J ICY iDniijrAKAL A KB TUB IULE TEIBE 
’'‘[{‘•"•I. jj' u'ni in llio3, opf’rutcs in the 
'\T'ir!!r!'j::)i iJhtrlft of the Alzam a Bomimioii!: 
fi‘ Y('ii tvi unmr4 iiUi tribes ealleci Pallars 
in f'iu iiriMrh and Travaacore HIOs. It is the 
r iWii jtiar.y i-'llort of tne (rh:1sliariSllviii!&, in India 
jin 1 ‘v\*'5v.uii. Then are now nearly ill, MOO 
I’thi Ml ‘ Mi IhfJ Aihasesand 5S0 Paliyar 

Hill t'-fruirf in the hlil . AnuaUiiri iu Travan- 
net! L.is 1>!M titne a well e.-ttabdahcd jiolrmy of the 
in J iiiri a. Tae nnijiads haic beguu £o’do aun* 
til}! him! WMfk. The h’oclety puhli-thet? mont-hly 
Thi' Mkaifuthirv //ih'lnyf tuiitahunti; informii- 
f-iau .if'uut ihe Sneietyhi work in both' the fu-ldp. 
W is ; Pai.iincolhdi. 

6Vi r- iffrii — Hev. J'osc ph A?>rtaiiani, Palamcotiah. 

TUf; Mihr^IUN TU LLrEHS— Ftnindfd ifl 1S7J. 
Ati hhi.nlujoiiiiruitlona,! and iaternational 
Society fc*r lijic i''tihMhii;ni merit and maintenance of 
IlfiiKS anil TiwlituHiins hfr those sulferincr from 
ipproiiy and for tiieir healthy eUiidrr-n, working in 
2‘’i_ eoiiiiilriw but largely la India, Bimua, 
Cinifh ami cuuidriL'H in Africa, its work in India 
is carried on thruugii eo* operation with about 
So Mif^Hiooftry tesor'ictles, lu India and Burma 
alofio ti*u Mhiidinj now has hi Hojues of ite own 
with upwards fd’ 7,00(1 inmates awi is aiditi;^ 
or lias Moiite coimoeUon with work for leprosy 
tatiems at 24 other places in India. Altogetlier 
in Imlla and Burma over iu,000 cases of leprosy 
■■ are lieiiig helped,. . 

Tho Mission also provides for tho segregation 
from th-if parents of the healthy children of 
those snihTing from icpiosy. Mloro than 800 
children are* thus hyint; saved from becoming 
infeetf-d* 

Mwt of the Mission's income is derived from 
miuntary contributions. Some funds we raised 
In India and Burma but the bulk of the money 
}»v ih.‘ Aji sip*) In India and Burma is 
ivceived thruugh Britain, although tho provincial 
«loV( rit! UM.t.'t ;.ht‘ regular irittin’tenunce grants. 

’I'liofi 1.3 rui Iniiiao Auxiliary of the Bllasion 
to I < p« rs tif the ilou, I’fLa'UXCTS are — C. 
B. i’ark, r,o M'a. :\Iaciieiii Aj Co., 2, B’airlie 
iWmr. I'ah-utta and If. P. Jilliny, e'o M’s. 
Ivilhtaj:, yiixun dt Cu,, Bombay# 

OoiifTal Secretary of tfie Mission is A. 
.Donald ..M.ilior, 7, ,'.B.Iooij..isbiii’y Spuare, Ijondon, 
The Secretary for India is William 
'BVzabad, ■■ll.P,' 

THB' .'llsaiQSS': BErosh MissioHAiiy. Uhiok, 
“—An infcyrdenomlnafcioaa! Society Avhich com-- 
menced wruk at Motlliari, Bihur, in 1900, "and 
occupies 7 8ta lions and o out-stations In the' 
<..'iianpuar;s,ii and Saran Distidcts, wdth a staff 
of SO £urop.»»n and, S ',India.n" .Missionaries a.nd 
other Indian workers. The Mls.sion main- 
2 Hospital.^, 1 airls’ Orphanage, 1 Women's'^ 
BBoys' Orphanage and Boarding School 
Carpentry Industrial department, and 
School with' 1 50 pupils, " Cozamunicants 


Secretafu: — Eev. S. W, Law, Mofcihari, Oham- 
panin District, Bihar. 

ThB KATIONAB SIISSIONABY . . SOOIETY. ' 
India. — Bstablisiicd 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian ( .'hristians ; has a staff of 30 
missionaries and IGG helpers and voiantary work-: 
ers; operates in Montgomery District (W. Pun- 
jab) ; PiroKabad (U.i'.); B'ahiagliat. .Mymen- 
singh ( East Bengal ) ; Murwaiii ( C.P. ) ; M. 
Eanara, Mirajgaoh .and Buona (W. India) ; 
i’arkal Taluk '(XiKaiu’.i Doins.) ; Tiruj'altur ' 
I’aluk (iSr. Areot) and Kuttayaiu in Travaucore 
and Da-arpiirain. Direct evaiigclistic Avork 
from 14 main Centres Avilh about SOU workers 
iududing volunteers and uiissionaries in 10 
language areas ; Interdenonruiationai ; 37 Higher , 
Elemeutaiy, Primary Xuisny and night Schools, 

I T-iigh Sclionl, 1 Priatifig i’res.s, 4 dispensaries, 

1 ifosjutal, and 2 Child Welfare Cent re-5. Annual 
expenditun* lis. 80,114 including self-supporting 
institutions, 'i'he A'ationnl Mihuitmary Intelligencer 
(a moutlily Journal in English sold at Be. 1 per 
yi'ar, p<jst free), Deepikai (a monthly journal in 
Tamil at 8 annas per year. Post free). 

Address: — K. M, S. House, Boyapettah, 
Madras. 

President: — The lit. Kev. S. X. Mondol. 
General Secretary : — 8. ,j. Duralsaray, Madras* - 

The Seventh-day Adventist Mission.— 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India iu IS9.3, and now employ a stall of 
848 Avorkers, European and Indian, including ' 
200 oniairu'd and liceirsed lainisters, Evange- 
litic anil educational work is conducted in 39 
vernMcui.ar.s, beside w'ork for Eugiish-speaking 
peoples in the large cities. For administrative 
purposes, there are live branch- organisations 
located as follows : — 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission-— Western 
India. (Pastor F. E. Spies.s, Superin- 
tendent.) OJfice Address : Salisbury Park, 
Poona. 

Seventh-day A clvciii ist Mis.sion — B u r m a , 
(Pastor M, 0. Mauley, Superintendent.) 
O^^ice Address: 68, U Wisara Koad, / 
Itangoon, Burma. Oilh^e Address during Ja- 
panese occupation : Salisbury Park, Poona. 
Seventh-day Adventist Alission — North' east ^ 
India. (Pastor O. A. Skan, Suporiuton- 
dent.) OJIice Address : “ Baragain ", Pt,anohi. 
Seventh-day Adventist Mission — North-west 
India, (Pastor li. L, Kimble, Saperin- 
tendeiit.) Ojjlce Address : 23, Curxon 

lioad, New Delhi. 

Soventh-day Adventist Mission — South India. 
(Pastor 0. 0, Atattison, Superintendent), 
Office Address : 9, Cuuninghani lioad, 

Bangalore. 

The general headquarters for India, Burma and 
Ceylon is located at Salisbury Park, Poona, 

A. L. Ham, Pre-ident ; A. F. Tarr, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. (Oliice Address ; Post Box 
15, Poona). On the same estate is an up-to-date 
publishing house devoted to the printing of 
health, temperance, evangelical and associated 
literature. (Addnjss: Oriental ’Watchman 
Publisliing House, Post Box 35, Poona). 

A large number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo- vernacular schools are conducted in 
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xlia'iTrihl part {-I ot tha country; and at Viiicynt 
Ifll*' ftJjo*-.]. ^'^fussoouc, Ksmipcan educjitloii ii 
Siru’1«kiJ, a rc'-solar high «ciioo} course, with more 
<f*'* for and other special 

ti'LHtlcrik'", bung avaiiabic, in all the denomiaa- 
tniml fft'rtling schoois increasing emphasis is 
P'hn/g laid on vocational work, the students being 
reipurcd fu sliaro In tho domestic work of the 
and iu rnaiiy cases, to engage in gome 
or other work. 

y physiidans, and a number of Qualified 
are bu' plowed, regular medical work being 

tojaducted. at 29 stationg. . 

1'he ha|itJs:ed membership (adult) is 8,G59 
orgardzui ihlu lus churches ; and in addition a 
,“iib«itaut!al comnuuiity of enquirers Is receiving 
By,- tf mafic instraction, SOd^Sablmth Schools 
, conducted with aa enrolied njcmbership 
of about 15,589. ■ ■ - 

riiie Bombay Address is No. 15, Club Back 
lioad, Byculla. 

. The Ameeicax Mennonitb, ' Missio-h.— 
Eti,tab1i8lie<t, 1899, works in the , 0.- Provinces 
<t Bihar. Mission si all numbers ati, Indian 
worluu.-i 110, Church luemberB 1,140, children 
(unhaptized) 930, Iiidustrlal Training institution's 
I, Academy iadudiog iiigh School, Nonnai 
Bclsool and Bible School —A uglo-Hindi Middle 
Sehoola 2, Elenientary Scliooig 12, Hostels S, 
Woiaen’S Home l, iiospital 2, DigpenBariets 8, 
Leper Home 1, lloms^ for nmainteci ciiildien of 
Lepers 2, Barm Village projccta, 2 . 

SmreMifp llcv. Geo. H. Beare, Balodgalian, 
Via Bhamtari, C.i\ 

ChNihA!,. Inwa Baptist JIissmN.—Taken 
over hi isd-l by the Congs-rvaf.ivt! Baptist TWign 
Wp-Ahm i“5o<‘ii‘iy tsfthc bnhui Staics nf AniGriai,, 
from tH« idd Kurker ijusakuf. Working hi CM?, 
ami Bs'S'ar ; Lab a j.nbakui Staff s")f 21 witrinus. 
Iti.han worlit-r-i 10; Churches 9; Chdsteuii 
lAUiunuiuty GU9. 

Vhuirmnn :-*-,Fii‘clrick L. Kurtz, Eilb^hpur, 
Leitr, €.IC , 

TUB CinOK Al,» IKDU GENBEAP MISSIOK.— 
Esf aid blu'd istd, occupies stations in 

My Wire State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts, uIho in the United Proviiicos. 
Mission stalf 47 : Indian workers 80; Clmrehes 
48; Communhants 1,522; Cliristian community 
8,775 ; Urphauages 4 ; Schools 5 ; Bupils 552. 


*** Mlzpah,” Eicharda Town, 

Pftjugalore. 

Tub Btws' Chkibtias Home Mission. — The 
Boys' Christian Home AOssion* better known as 
the B, €. H. 51JB.sion was founded by Albert 
Norton ia 1899, wtien u severe famine swept the 
land. The MeadquaH.ers of the Mission is 
Dimnd, Poona District. 

Tlie main function of the Mission is the care 
Of orpliAJM ft»d $it present it is looking after 170 
«)C|)htti4a or needy children. 

ftifO runs a day school which has kn ntten- 
d«A«« of neatly 820 children. A little 
i.»icttltttral work is also being carried on. The 
Illssi 0 n Iwks a work otmtre at Oral, ¥.T,, where 
a fichooi for glils is wndneted, with m att^dance 
of about Wd* 


Tiiero arc 0 mi'^r-iionarlcB in the Mission at? 
present and ncariy GO Jndiau worlserM. The 
Mission is evangelical and does evangelistic work „ 

, in iaany,, villages around, tiic main stations. Ha, 

I objex'fc IS to help the iinliau I'loplo In any way 
‘it can, especially poor Indian Chrlatiims. 

Dirtdor.—ilcv. John E. .Norton. 

LADIES' SOCIETIES 

TIB SANA BiriPB AH» Mkwoai 
This is an intcrdenomln&tiohal loeiety, wfWi 
head quarters, S8, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and giris In 6 station* in the 
Bombay Presidency, d in United Provinces 
and 4. in the Punjab. There are about 45 
Buropean Missionary ladies on the statf with 
Assistant Missionaries,' Indian .teaehers, num**., 
and Biblo women. There are three hospitali ' 
supported by the Society— Nasik, Luekuow 
ami Patna. Thor© are High bclwoD in Bowliay 
Lahore an i panchgiuii and a number of City 
sciioala of which thopv at Jiennres are t!<o 
largest. At l.afiore there Ir a I’nivrrsity '■ 
Depar1.ment. Tiie Kvafige'iirlk Hide of the , 
work is largely lone by hoiiHe to hnuHt? viaiting, ,, 

flmi. Twwf.'irr; — Major .fllalriwaring Burton, 

J^iYiideni: — T‘hv l/ad.y Kinnuird. 

i)>eGretafy- /—Miss liobiiiBon, 

WOMJ»"S CHEUTUH MiSWOAL COIWCJi, LtTB- - 
jsiana witii whleh is Incorporatod tm PCSJiB ^ 
K&UWAI H't'liool EOB VVOMEH. !» 1894, the 
North India School of Medicine fof Chrlsfclin 
Women was opened in Ludhiana Ip order to 
give a Medkni Education under Ohrlatlan ■' 
an.fluenc8 to .Indian, woroen,' Doctor . 

’ Brown, d.b.b.,A!..a„ m,©., M.o.o.o., etc., w'as its , 
Puunder and Frineipril untii OetobiT 1942 when 
ihe tccamv rrliu'irai ErufTitiiR, and Dr, A. it. 8. 
PolJock, r.iLC.s.K., Wills Hppoiuted priiidpal. The 
School D Intrr-denoiiiifuifiionH!, and trains stu- 
dent for various Mi.idonary Sneietics, 

T.he Memoria.l .iiosi),ital in cormection wit* 
the Coilege has 270 beds and 61 cots. 

1944 is the year of the College LuMIee and : 
in these 50 years 470 medical Etudenta qualified 
as Doctors, 186 as Dispensers, over StiO Nuraeg 
and 'over T,500 Midwives and Nurse Dais. ■ , 
Nurses and Dispensers also do midwifery and 
are included in tins last figure. 

There are at present 107 students, 6 dis- 
pensera. 52 Nurses, 1 Mothercraft Piipll, 18 
hiidwivea and 52 Nurse Dais making a total 
of 235 -women in training, besides 20 IndigenouB 
Dais receiving instruction at the Health Centres 
run in connection with the Hospital. There 
are 8 City Centres. 

“During the year 1913 there were 5,229 In- 
Patients, and 64,525 Out-Patients, 

. , Till .MISSIOK.ARY SESTLBMBMT POE U.HIVIE- 

SKY WOMll was founded in Bombay In 1895, 

Its work is raiigioua, social and educational 
Th® Sittlemeat supplies a hostei for UniTer- 
sity student® of all nationalities, Classm 

for educated girls are provided and teaching ia 

idso given in pupils' homes. The Settlement 
staf take part in many ol the organised 
activiUes lor womta’s work in the city. 
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(London),! Mu&ion Secretary : Heinz TncLer, MoMiariya, 
iiGdT Itarsi, €.P. ; Church S^tretari/ : Harry 
■ ' ' Mlrcliolai, Itarsi,' C.l*, , .■ 

)son.); E. AmMICah Fwbjtds* Mission.— With 

Missionaries working; in BandeHchaiid, Hospi*-, 
with iaJ iosf Women anti Children at 'Chhatarpnr,, 
Ir Orphange, and school work at Nowgong. 

Q Pandite Churches and Evangelistic vrork througiiont 
ted wives, district. 

Superintendent: Eev. Everett L. CatteiJ, 


Warden M, Ease, B.sc. 

Eeynoldf! Koad, Byculla, Bombay. 


.sWT;-- 1'. L, l.aiif' rtiuhh, B.A. (Oson.) ; 

Vuhi. J5.A. OVaE^). 

Tis EAMABAi M0KTI MfSfilOK (affiliated with 
tlw C!»ri*tiAa and Missionary Alliance Mission Ik 
l&ilSl, the weii-knofrn work of iheiate Pandita 
Btrobai iiiiclttra aljowt 700 deserted wives, 
widows and orpimnn, edacating aftd fitting 
thi'iu to iarn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian linos and carried on hy 
Indian and Knropean workers. Kvangeiistic 
work i« carried on in tiw surrounding viliage.s 
Lif ICfttlgaon, Poona District. 

Sfcreiary mid Tmmurer. — Miss J. 1. Craddock. 

INTER-^DENOMINATIONAi MISSIONS 


“ Thk Cf.ntual Asia.v Mriiisfos.*' Founded 
inoib Head Office, 47, Victoria Street, London 
S.W. 1; Field Scerf-fcary, Bundipur, Kashmir. 
Sf.itiitn’' «ii B.'trdaii, liaiidipnr, Shlgar, Khnpaiu, 
iCai'fiil ami li'ansAakar. I'Totcstant. Evangelical. 
Intcr-iienofuifiJitional, ko European workers, 

THE' Euie'Nds’ See?ioj3 Cognoit..— T he 
Ffleriils’ Service Goaicii works in fPm stations 
of tin ifodiangah'id Diifrict htsidcs two of' 
ganized (Jong relations in Ceiitroi India. 

. Tine 'Ciiiirdi, wdiich is C'Omposed of 5 Monthly' 
Meetings imited in the Mid -India Yearly Meeting, 

1 8 largely organised on the lines of the Society 
of Friends in England. There arc 250 Ml mem- 
, hew and' 1,660 adherents. 

' There, are 0 'missionaries. 

The principal activities arc a general hospital 
with dispensary and mirse.s’ training depart* 
meat, a Frirnary School and an Indian English j 
Middle School itarsi ; a Boarding school for 
girls with Primary and Indian English Middle 
Departments at Sohagpur ; a Horne for older 
girls in Sohagpur where toys are made for 
sale ; a Boys' Hostd at Xtawi for boys attending 
Middle .schoid there. The Councirs work also 
covers two villages in the Seoul I'alisil of the 
lh‘-dta!('.''at’al di.-triet in one ► f which, Makoriya 
Burr h, a .di^d'n'i Farm stretching 200 aeres 
for ilefauii, -it ration imthods uf inlensive farmingj 
aiF'i aiitheroaioii work arid a rriniary School, 

Settlement is roainiained at ilasuila near 
Hosbai’.ca; a 1 a G(.-;ir.rc of a Rural Dovdopment 
Go-operative Soeletj* which is liaiidling a large ' 

S roporllra-j of the gtK'xls sold in the lloshangabad 
ah.-^il under the rh^vt. Rural iJationisig Scheme 
hcHidt'S work of aa educational and Social nature 
is Canled on; Wardens, D. G. aiid E. M. Groom. 

a Weavers’ Co-operative Society 
Itarsi, where cloth is made on hand- 


Superintendent : 

Chbatarpur, C.I, 

Thk old CEHECfH H,2B11EW mission WaS',.. 
established in 185S, in Galcutta, and is the 
only Anglican Hebrew Christian Agency in India. , 
lion. Secretary : liev. C. it. Thomson, 11, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

LUTHERAN SOCIETIES 

The iNDr.i Mission of The United Lutheran 
ChuROH IN AMEiiiCA—founded 1842 — commonly 
known a.3 the United Lutheran Church Mission. 
Since October 1944, ail departments of work 
under the Mission have been placed under the 
Andhra Evangelical Luthcjan Church, Head- . 
quarters, Guntur. The A.E.L. Church carries 
on work in Vizagapatarri, East Godavery, West 
Godavery, Guntur, Nellore and Jvurnool Districts, 
all in Madras Province, as follows. The Andhra 
Christian College, Guntur, three High Sdiools for , 
Boys, two for Girls; two N’orrnal Training Schools ■ 
for Masters, and two for mistresses; a Theological 
College ; three Bible Training Schools; two In- 
dustrial Homes for Women, one Industrial School 
and one Agricultural School for Men ; 24 Higher 
Elementary Schools ; 815 Elementary Schools ; 

7 Hospitals, .3 Nurses Training Schools ; A School 
for the Blind ; a Tuberculosis Sanatarium ; 
a Printing Press; Public Reading Room and 
Hostel for College Students. Statistics as of 
December 1946 : Foreign Staff, 57, Indian Staff 
of all grades, 3,931; Schools, 857; Pujdls, 
50,994 ; Baptised Membership of the A.E.L. 
Church, 218,793. Congregations 2,115 Indian 
ordained pastors, 107 ; 764 Evangelistic tVorkers; 
2,341 School Teachers. Total expenditures on 
all phases of work for 1946, P^a. 25,85,034. 

President of the U, L. 0. MissioiL : Rev. E. M. 
Diiiikelberger, d.d., Teiiaii, Guntur Disfc. 

President of the A. E. L. Church: E.ev. E. 
Prakasem, E. A., B.D., Guntur. 

Financial and Legal Agent: Rev. E. G. 
Wood, D.D., Guntur. 

The Evakhemcai. National Missionary 
Society of Stockholm, Sweden.— -A Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1856, occupies 
the Districts of Saiigor, BetuI and Chhindwara 
in the Central Provinces. 


A “ Quaker Centre" at 24, Rajpur Road, There are about 3,117 Church members 


Delhi ads as a C'hristian CJultural Centre for the 
promotioik of adult education and Intor-Commu- 
nal iiarmony and as a meeting pdace for jmople 
interested in the international service of the 
Society of friends. 

Doris .Ghetsingh. 


constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Evangelical Lutheran Cliurcli of the Central 
Provinces. The European and Indian staff 
numbers 32 and 187 respectively. There is a 
Training school for Indian w'orkers and 25 
Primary Hindi Middle and Indian English 
Middle schools with 1,918 children in attendance ; 


* 
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oifif' f'CliOuh 2f> Sunday sofaools with G47 
« 'hrl'«rian *fnl .iG*j non-Cluiatian attniiding ; 

I wilh 3(1 beda and f>0u patients aiid 

iidU ypf rations <iiirmsr 1943; 8 Dispensaries 
with t}«i,oa8 faticnte during 1946 ; 4 Workshops ; 
one W'onien’s IntiuKtrlnl Bdiool ; one Widows* 
lioiuo with 112 women; 4 orphanages, 2 
Tuv:^ Jiuar/iiiig 8c‘hoo3s rind 1 Girls* Boarding 
School with 198 boys and 216 girls and 3 farms 
where modem Tillage uplift is attempted, 

Bccrdary ; Bev. E. Thurilell, Chhindwara, C.P. 

The Basel Etatoplioal BTission — (lucor- 
pornted In Switiccrland), with its headquarters 
in Mangalore, Soutli Kanara, was founded in 
ISlM and is at present carrying on the work in 
South Kanara, South Mahrutta, Malabar and 
(Joorg, It has at tho beginning oI 1945, 28 
chief stations and 84 out*stablon8 with a total 
missionary stah’ of IB European and about 
800 Indian workers, The membership of the 
ciiui’ches is 20,000. Educational work embraces 
100 sdiools, among which a Theological Semi- 
nary, a second grade college and 7 high schools. 
Tlic total number of scholars Is 18,000, Medical 
work is done at Botgeri-Gadag, Southern 
IMuhratta Country, where a hospital for men and 
women and at Udlpi, South ICanara, where a 
hospital for women and ciiiidren is maintained , 
The Mission maintains a Home Industrial 
Department for w^omen's w^ork. There is also 
comiftcted with the Mission a large Fubiisluug 
Department with a Book Shop and a Printing 
P'ress, wilh aiioui 100 workers, at Mangalore, 
S. Banara, which is doing vrork in English and 
in a number of Indinn languages. 

President and Sccreiary : — itev. A, Streckeisen, 
Calicut, Malabar. 

ANGXICAN EVAKOEIJOAL MI«:sI 0NAR7 SO- 
..'OIETY. — Constituted and Estaldished by titc 
O'OVt’rnnieut of India Act BXl of 1860. British 
Headquarters, 55, Gloucester Boad, Lojidofi, 
S.W.7. Chaiman'—Thii Xtev. Tlieovioro AiUsoii, 
B.D. Secretary — for U.S.A. The llev. E. 1-L 
Elieriwood, Th.B., ll.Il.Z., Chhago, imnoirf. For 
India, Ceylon and Malaya Tho Kt. Pbov, The Lord 
Bisimp of Ambur. India. Address : Diocesan 
Oifjce, Ambur, N.A., India. 

Thb Fepehatioit of Evanoehcal Lutheeak 
Ohpeohes in iNXUA was established in 1926 as an 
outward expression of the spiritual unity of tho 
Lutheran Uimrehes in India. It consists of 10 
constituent churches and 3 co-operating Mis- 
sions in India with a total membership of over 
520,000. Tho work of tho Federation is 
carried on by the Triennial Coidereaco of tlic 
Federation, by its Executive Council, by a 
number of standing and special Committees and 
by its office- bearers. It ATaH registered under the 
Societies Registration Act (Act XXI of 1800) la 
Oct. 1942. Inclnding the members of one 
Lmfcheran Mission in South India, Considering 
affiiliatSoti. The lAithcrau baptised membership' 
In India Is S90,0l)0, 

9?h«,i»a!e» of Officers for 1947 arc as 'follows : 

I ^ ;-*-Eao Sahib the Kev» T, 0. Asim- 

fmhutaa, Oudur 0^*)* 

it. Bw* lod X»aMA, ■ 
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Tttwun’f .'-"-The Rev. lir, ,E. 0,, Wood, Gundir* 

■ M.S.M. R,ly. ■ ■ . ^ 

Tho Ft deration has set up a Committee m 
subsidized (Jhiirchw aiul fwjm fonirihutinriB 
received chiefiy from Amerha and partly fn^in 
India, art bupporOd three ChuidHH etjjjiM* -fed 
wdtli the federation. Thu hiidget of dlshursc- 
meiits for 1947 amoimt'i to Its, 228,399 out of 
which liB, 14,000 M cxpccteil to bo raiHed hs 
India. 

THE Ceituch of Sweden Mspsion was founded 
in 1ST4, It opesraies in the Trlchli'iopoly, 
Coimbatore, Madura anri Kaninad Dietricis. 
In conjunction with the Leipzig Evaugelical 
Lutheran Mission (L.H.L.M.) it oo-Oi*wfates with 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Cimrcli, 
The C. S. M, maintains a genera! and eye 
hospital at Tirupattur, an eye lc.'ppual 
at Coimbatore, liigh Schfads for boys at 
Madura and Ihidukotah, Bigh SchoLs for girls 
at I’anjore and ^^diaIrlr'atl i and \arli5n'i Primary 

■ Schools. Euiopcan stall' 43 ; 8c{iutji li'andag 
staif IS!; SeiiOuisBE; PupliH: hoys 2,555 ami 
girls 1,120. 

President: — llev. I. E'-ieborii, B.A., b.D., 

■** Gmui-ml/'* Kiljmuli, 

LEIPSUa EVANfiF.rJOSL Lptjteran Mbsion,— 
The Lutheran MiSblon work in India wag com- 
menced iir 1T06 by Gerntan Mtedoiwrles woder 
tho Danisli Tranquebar Mission. It was taken 
upbythoL.E.L.M. (fouiitol to 1836} in 1841. 
The L.E.L.M, re-ctitcrcd into the work after 
the great war in 1927. It is located in the 
Madras, Chkuleput, South Arcofc find Tanjore 
Districts. The SlisKiciii co*o|’>ei’,aie3 wiMi tho 
Church of Sweden Mi-sSloii and the. Tamil Jivan- 
golical Lutheran (Jhitrcli, The T».E.L.'M. main- 
tains two High Schools for hoys at Madras and 
Shiyali (Tanjore hi.) <uu* JJigli Hclaio! for girls 
at Madras, a ruimb)*r oi' Eli mcnf a.ry Sciwjfds for 
boys and girls in (iHferciifc places, and various 
other iii-ditutloiis. 

I Owdng to the wa.r, the whole Mission .work: 
baa been t'^mporarliy pla<;cii under the MisHion* 
Gouiicii ol thf Chinch ol h^Rnlcn Mi don. The 
work is arluiirdsi cred hv a Bpc-cial Goiuniittce. 
“ The Korihern Eieid Coimuitteo ”, 

(JhainMH : Rev. S. Estborn B.A., b.u., 
Principal, Gurukui, Iviipank, Madras, 

Tamil EvANOEtTciAn LirTUP-UAN CurfRcm,— 
Orpauised Ohurehes (Pastr>ratcs) 4-6; 0/;daine.<l 
Indian Ailuiatm 47 ; other imlsau workers 11? ; 
Baptised membmhip 43.51.5 ; Sciioois 195 ; 
Teachmg atoll 821; Pupils; Boys 18,680; 
Girls 7,451. 

' Presidml: — Rt. Bov. J. Sandegien, 

L.N.O., Bishop of Tranquebar, Triciiiaopoly. 

Missoeki evanoelical Lutheran Iniha 
M iBfiioN (M.E.L.T.M.).— Located In Madras Presi- 
dency, Mysore, Tmvancore and Ceylon (1895). 

. In !5fftdra.H Presidency, in North Arcot (Ambur 

■ Vaniyainbadi, Peniambut), Salem (Krishnagiri, 
Bargm*}, Tinnevelley (Valiioor, Vadakangulam) 
Tanjore, Trlchinopoiyi Madura, Bamnad 
Digtriftts. 




Church Organisation 


J5, Queen's Bead, 


hi fKo’'tr r.old under his control, 'with Headq-aartcfE 

. , , , . : ” ; ,,, , , „ ’w , 'in. India, Bor some time now, the areas occu- 

ill 1 r'u*4iu:fn‘c f ^aperecii, Ir vaftariim, Para- have hecn dividod for administratiYe pur- 

"uH, V )l Aryaurid ^ilameJ, Aliop- poses Into 6 Territories, each under a Territorial 

jK ■ ar.l i-i><.u1aU?iy), . Commander; and one smaller (command. 

In t.rjiun ‘(ohiiuhc). Northern Tmitorff, with Headquarters at 

IJijf'iV arti h) ^ Anierj^'an Mhrtonartes, of j Lahore, 

7 nir Oil isirmngh; ‘2 are teachers in: Western Tcrntoryi, with Headquarters . at 

fu.'.rji; oi kchnjii and rn^me lor ehddron or Bombay. 

tiVrail-!; L ?iunv:MiVtftfi!i). i 'Imitory, with Head- 

■ ^ 1 quarters at Madras. 

[ . l" Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 

hii hi-tdii i * Irauimi? institu- j TnTandmm, in Trayancore State. 

I I'iifol jflml bfiiunary, and 1 Hospital, 

with Ml U\U. I . Ceylon Terriiory, with Headquarters at - 

'Nov. I, ttllfJ : Christian 16,605 ' - '■ 

Indian riidHjH, ;{|; Kianredstb 15; Catfchi4s' Eastern 
l6iH ; M.L.IJ.M. 'r<ati!iT-! 203; Non-Cathran j Calcutta. 
q\'a<'{i(!r:'‘ 50; laihan iiiK^hijy ;i; Indian Nurses i 
9 ; Woiiit'ii IJ ; "!*' an'tng Homes 10. 


inui.i. 


y,v*,v.‘,.r,v .‘-'nK; ‘Rev. 


Henry P. 
Tmneveiiy, 


Burma 
i Ranuoou. 


Territory, wdtli ■ Headquarters, at : 
Command, with Headquarters at 


^ Tir D^M'ii Ui'iiuKuirA rocnsTr— Estab- 
!i ii‘d ioU in jiuli Ao'ol, went^nKt there and in 
Norfh ircoit, on the Shirvaroi iJills, in Alswiras 
iUid in iia.'v a tnfyl fiah oi 365 Indians 

.md 31 Eiinpciin Vi'orlots, Communicants 
4,i'.*5. tJliriritiari tiomumiiity 8,607, oue High 
.Sflinol, opi heliooJ, 3 Hoarding 

Sciioci,^, Ofio lioatel, 71 Eleiiientary Schools, 
;us<! 2 llospikila • tuta! gnholars 5,035. 

The Rev. P. Langt, TiriiTan- 

namaful. 

Twmmw.— T he Bev. K. Jieiixsrg, 3S, Broad* 
W’ay, C, T., Sladras. 

^ The Santa! Mission of tis© Nortfeern Chnyches 
ffuritnirly known as the Indian Homo iHission 
to thu &iiit.ali}.™--Koiii!clert in lSf»7, works Suj 
till* Haatal Piir,4ftftas, Birblinm, Miifsliidabad, 


■The Cornmaaders are directly, responfiible to"' 
the lut-emational Headquarter® in London, 

■■ Norttseru Tsrrilory. — ^The area In this Ter* 
ritory is the Sal¥atio,ii Army work inlh© :Pun|ah,, ;' 
Delhi and United Proviaces. .The 'Territory iIa 
controlled from Lahore, 

Evangelistic work,ospec,iaIiy among the'*,* 'de-:„,- 
-pressed classes-, ’Ms extensively carried on, bofeh^' 
in the Punjab and the iJ.P. 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of “ Criminal Tribes ” are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
('Where- this important reformative work - wa's ^ 
commenced). 

A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exist- 
ence in the Multan District, where a popula- 
tion of 2,250 has been settled. The land has 
become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 


MaldiMjaLhahh idrwJjmr.MntUhMripara. 0 f which is in the Punjab and the other 


is prinfipaliy among ' tlie Santais but also 
among bfingalls find the Me'ch people (Boro). 
iMiHHion Btaif ufimbers 57 of whom 2 medical 
lui-'hioiifirieA. Indian pnators 51. other Indian 
workf-rs (jud, TiriklJan tiomin inlty In organised 
coiigrf'-piti.on.^ (I huarcJIng scliodlswith 

yuMfinstibn 1 30 '''laiioiitmy sfiiuols with 3,000 


... ,, J lepers 

gttrdwi. j.'seemdiry; Rev. J. Chuisdal, Dumlja, 
Kantal Furgaiiiun 

METHODIST CHURCH 

The Free Melliodist Mission of North 
Ann rii'a—UunlJihlicd a! \ e.nmil i 802, operates 

,1.!., i)Lt„ricL .ia. .Cv,.rur w,i:rii a stab of JQ 

Biasiorturie-i ;aiti 4;J fn iian worii.er.'^. O-ganised 
ehnrehes 12, I TlK.oloulcal School, 1 Anglo- 
Ven'Kicnlar Middle School, 5 Elementary 
Schools, 1 Biblical Seminary, 3 Primary Schools;" 

SemMry.^M'm 1\ BI. Phelpe, Yeotmal, Herat. 

THE SALVAllON' ARMY . ' 

'..work .of the Salvation Army'' In India'S 
commenced in 1882 by the late | 
ootli-Tucker and.was'for many f 


in the United Provinces ; and also in 
dispensaries. 

Other Institutions include, Day and Boarding 
Schools and Agricultural CoIonieK. 

Village centres at which the S. A. 

■ ■ Works- ... • - .... . ■ ; , 

.-.■■■ 0.fficers and. Employees . . -. 

Social Institutions 


Territorial Headquarters 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander : — Lt.- Commissioner 

H. S. Hodgson, ' 

Western- 'India -Territory—The ; Westertv.'. 
India Territory comprises Bajputana, Central 
India, Kathiawar, Bombay Presidency, Goa, 
Marathas, MauritiuE. 

Territorial Headquarters'. — The Salvation Arm y, 
Morland Hoad, Byculla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander : — Lieut, -Commissioner 
A. Moffat, .- 

Corps. 316 ; Outposts 52-i ; Societies 4634; 
Sodal Institutions 13 ; 209 Day Schools and 
Boarding Schools. 
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Bes!ties5 the distinctly evangelistic operations 
there arc 63 lAlsliahed 2 large General Hospitnis— 
“ Lwery Mt-uiorinl,” Anand; Evangeline 
Ituoth"’, Aiuuednngar ; several Dispensaries; 
*iOs,l Iiay Kehools ; 4 Eoarding Schools ; Indns- 
tria! and Eescue lioisic Tur Women; 
icing George V Memorial Iiiiiirmafy, and 
Lady Idmn'bai Eome for the Destitute ; WeaV' 
iiu; Ss:ho‘>{s, Factory for the imiking of Weaving 
a ad Warping Machines; and a Land Colopy. 
am Hod Sliioid Hostel ; Employment Bureau, 
ihnnifay ; King Eihvard Industrial Home, 
Boi!j],iay and W urknien’s Hostel, Bombay. 

Madras and Terrttorjr— Embraces 

Madras City, the Gcntral and hfortlieru dlstHets 
of the Pn^sidcncy, also l-J yfiei abad and the Cen- 
tral Provinces. 420 fully cominissioiiPd officers 
and iUo workers art* fully occupied in evangelical, 
edneai irirsai and \iliage uplift work <‘arried on 
in just, on 4ou \ii!agos, two central boarding 
schooiH, a Lraiiiiug Institute for men and women 
selecttsi for officerahip : a criminal tribes settle- 
ment of 2,500 mtun women and children —-many 
work at Ohiiala, the others on the land, A 
Leper (.'olony, General ffoaphal for women 
dud children, though men arc also troate*l, a 
Bnciai Services Department where wastepaper 
sorting, etc. is carried on, dnd a Women’s 
Industrial fioiue in Madras complete iliC list 
of institutions whr3re a seUlcss humanitarian 
work is going forward. 

T«nimial Headquarters .'—The Salvation 
Army, 2 Hitherdon B,t>ad, P.O. Box 453, 
Vepery, Madras. 


Territorial 

Talmer, 


Comma nder : — It.- Colonel X v*lr 


^ fhiieral Seerdari./ .’—Brigadier N. SSachariah. 

■ ^oalfeeriii India Territorj' — ^The Terri- 
toriui ileadquarteiA Is Tiivandnim, Trnvuacore 

■■■■'Statev , ■ 

The work of The Army haa its beginning 
among the Tamil-speaking people of tlie southern 
jiaxt of the State nearly fifty years ago. The 
work developed, and extended northward through 
the whole State of Travaiicore into Cochin, 
and during the past twenty-five years eastward 
Into the British administered districts of the 
southern part of the Madras Presidency. 

More than 495 corps and over 3,255 officers ^ 
labour amongst the village populatloifS. The^ 
Army has a lueml^f.rshSp iu South India of| 
some S5,51S. Hundreds of Salvation Army 
Halls have been erected in which gather Sunday 
after Sunday congregations of Christian men 
and women, converts from among those who 
iiave been the most depressed people in the 
country, now of the third, second and first 
gwierations. 

This territory is divided for administrative 
purposes into 35 divisions and Districts 6 among 
the Tamibapcakiiiig people and 9 amongst 
, those who speak Maiayalam. 

Kedioal work, Also the work of our Leper 
, Hospitals take care of a vast amount o£ human 
liuffierlag, The Catheriiw Booth Hospital at 
MaMCoil* which has grown out of a very small 


Hospital is equipped with X-lUy, radium, Iron-i 
lung ajid spiwMiid nursing facilities. Brandwa'' 
froiii this Institution carry the service of the 
Hospital to some of the most remote regions. 

134,945 patients wm* treated during the 
past year in the Gatherlue Booth iloij'pital and\ 
its several Bram’hes and I,. 525 major ni'icrutlurM 
and d,499i minor operations were pirfomniL 
Two lAJper colonics arc run one on liebalf of the 
Cochin Government and the other the Evangeline 
Booth Leper Hosfdtal in Korth Travancore, 
have combined 553 patients. two inst-itu- 

tions carry on tiio work ranking with t.bo highest 
traditions of Christian service. 

Workers in the Territory consist of 3,255 
Otlicei's, ‘imv e,m!iloy< < s. Tiicre are 40B Odieered 
Corps and 337 r*otdelios, 94 primary day Bchools, 

5 Boanling Schoeds, 1 Middl<^ HGiooh 1 Hlgb 
richool, i, JSiiht School, 1 Training GarrsBon, 

I Women’s Industry and 2 Aicn'a industrieK. 

TerriiorM Hmdgmrtm S. A. Kowdyar, 
Trivandrum, Travancoro State. 

Terriforiui Commanders ; —ColaMl E<lwifl iL 
Sheard, .E. A.* Macliciwie, 

Chk'f Sfmtanj ;™-Lif*ufi.-ColcwMd 8. Mamiei 

CHRISTIAN COtWCtt, OF INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 

This Cviihtc'ii Obrrwcrty known as the NatkWal ’ 
MiijHkmary Cuijncflf, luder iw the National Christ-' 
iau Council) wuh organised in 1913 as the rcBUl^ 
of the iirst W*orId Mtssionary Confertnee held 
in Edinburgh in 1910. Sirnllaf Ccnmcils have 
come Into existence In China, daiMBb Koiea,, The , 
Neat East, Siam, Finiippine Islands, Kelhoriaivi 
In«lies, Codj/o and other .Misskm tbdds. Tire? 
Missionary Socletit n of the ‘sending i*ouutrii’.s” Ar«s? 
also linked logetln'r by Klmiiar national organiza*' , 
tioiis. All tliese NuIh^hhI Christ hm Cuuncils and 
C'oufcrences nf Mi^*.dniiury yocietSe head up in 
the Internal ional MDshmary Cmmell which .hn« , 
its officer- 1 n Lmu ion ( Edinburgh House,*? Ealojj 
<tato, Luiidf-n. SAV, 1) and iu New Aork' tied, 
Fifth 'Aveinie, New York City). , 

— I'hc (Vumrirm established on the ba',is‘ 
that the only hodie.s entitled to determine the 
policy of the Churches .and, ^lissions are tiw 
Churches ami .Missions themselves- QueHtioiis 
of df)cf.riiu; and ecide'siastn.’ai policy He outside 
the province of the Coumdi. 

Ohjeets^l. To stimulate thinkincr and in,- 
vestigation on inlssioriary qmstlotw, to euliit In 
the .solution of those question^ ) he best kitow Ictigf 
and experience to be fouml in imha .'lud iHher 
countries; and to nuiko the n-suit;i avallrdde for 
all Churches and 51ia.dons In India. 

2, To help to cO'Ordiiufe the aedivities of the 
Ijirovineial C<.umclh and to as-ist them to co« 

[-operate with each other wlewe such co-opmtiem 
‘ is doHlrablm 

3, Through coTumou coni'ulfation to help to 
form Chris! iau public opinion and bring it to bear 
on the monil and social proMuma of the day. 

4, To be in co>nn nun i cation with the later- 
natimnil 31is.:doiiary C«)imcil regarding such 
matters as call fur eonbiderafion or action from 
the point of view of the Indian mission field as & 
'Whole. 


Ctuhs 
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5. To niftki* firovirfiori for iliP convening of a 
Uiri'ilari wiion gudl is in 

of tfie Coniifii desiraibie. 

Pm!(knl: B. L. Jtallia Ham, o/o The Y.M. 
€.A.. Tli‘' Lahore (W. Purijah). Tire- 

I'j. ; Till* HI. Hev. S. K Alondd, 
•Mm no If 4 t liarch, Ijecfon, The 

Ittn, ii. Jirf, Laptlftt Jllsdonary 

-li Lower t’ireulnr Ikmcl Calcutta. 


Tremnrer,—(}, Ross Tlioraas, Inter-Mission 
Business Office, P. Box 92, Bombay. 

Sr.m'fanes.’~-H. B. ULunkam, IW.A., B.T)., Ph.D, 
(ExatuHve Secretari/) ; E. 0. Bhatty, M.A. ; 
Mrs. L. AV. Bryce, M.A., Ph.B,; J. W. Sadiq, 
M.A.,- B.,!).; Eev. R. 'W-. Scott. 

Oto.~--The Ciiristian Council Lodge, near 
C.F. ('iiub, ISL'iginir, C. .P. 


Clubs 


Ibhottabad Ctuis, I.tb. , Al»botttt1md, K,-W.P.P. 
Entmnm Fee. .* lie. 4(1 3toMhip Enbmiption : 
Single Its: B:}; niarried Its. IS. 

Anv.in CifTi, Adyur. fJufjviHY, Fee: Bs. 100. 

A I < pdofi : Hs. 12. OFn?//?!// Sob- 

' stripikiti : Its. ,8. Jion. Seeretarif and 
Tremufes: H. \V. Douglass. 

AtiRA Cmib, Ltd., Agra Cantonment. (Estd. 
1863)'. Entrance Em : its. 60. Subscription : 
Moiitlily Its. 10. 

' AiiMmosAOAE Cmb Ltd., Ahmednagar. (Estd. 
1889), EMranee Fee: Its. 40. Subscription : 

. Monthly, B'lngJe its. 12; married Its. 18. 

■■ &errtery.'“S. K. Irani. ■ 1 

AWXh Cltb, Liisliai liiils, E. B. & As^am, 
tEstd. 189;J). Entrance 'Fee: Hr,. 32 to be 
jiukl .‘(t- tlie end of the {.bird month of incm- 
berdih'. SnltscripHon : Monthly,' varying 
from Its. 9 to H.S. 19 according to income 
of I'Ui-mi.M’rn. Svifetary. — Lt.-CoJ. H. M. 
Wimains. 

AJMiR CwiB, Kaiser Bagh. (Estd. 1888). 
Entrance Fee : its, 100, payable in four half- 
yearly instalments. Bwscription: Monthly, 
single Es. 12 ; married Its. 15. 

AKOIA CWB, Berar. (Estd. 1870), Entrance 
' '.A'ee.' Us, lW,.’' Subscriptimi : ' Monthly, 
Hiini’Jf.! Its. 18 ; married ils. 16. Eomrary 
Sevrcbiry. — Ha! iSaheb V. P. Mathur. 

AMiiAOTi Club, Amraoti Entrmicc Fee: 
Ea. 00. Payable lo 12 monthly instalments of 
ll8. 5. Monthly Suhscripthm : Club Es. S ; 
Oymkhaiia Its. 4; Library Eg, 1. Umi, 
Secretary. —I), A. Eipp. 

AMRITSAR Club, Ltd., Amritsar. (Estd. 1894). 

: 'Entrance Fee : Its. '80. Subscription : 
Monthly, Its. 12 single ; Es, IG married. 
Mom Secretary, — E, Kemiett. 

BANOALO'Rii Club, 38, Residency Road, Banga- 
lore. (Estd. iSOrt). Entrance Fee: Its. 100,. 
Snbsrrlptlon : Aumndly its. 10: Monthly 
Its, 10 or family its. 13. 

Bahkiilt Club, Slunicipa! Gardens, Bareilly. 
(Estd. 1SS3), Entrance Fee : Es, 60. Sttb- 
seription: Monthly, Es. 8 single; Es, 9 
married,. 

BiiRiSAL Club, Backergunj, Barisal. (Estd. 
1864). Entrance Fee : liB. 32. Monthly 
Subuription : Es. 10. 


BAIIRAOKPORE CLUB, LTD., 8, Riverside, Barrack- 
pore. (Estd. 1850). Entrance Fee : Its. 150. 
Monthly Subscription: Its. 15 single; Es. 18 
married. Out-station Es. 8 single; Es. 10 
married. Kon-Kesident Es. 5 single ; Es. 6 
inarricd. lion. Secretary .—Al, G. Burns. 

BiRRACKPOUTiJ CLUB (Golf), Bairackpore, 
Entrance Fee : Es. 50. Subscription : Afonthiy, 
Eg. 5 single ; Rs. 7 married. JointMIon. Sec* 
ntary. — B. Fraser. 

Bblgaum Club, Belgaum. Entrance Fee: 
Us. 50. Monthly Subscription : Rs. 13. 
Secretary, — Rao Sahib S. S. Patil. 

BENGAL Clue, S3, Ciiowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
(Estd. 1827). Entrance Fees : Town Es. 500, 
Mofussil Rs. 125. Subscriptions : Annually 
Bs. 26 ; Monthly, Town Es. IS, Alofussil 
Es. 2 per diem W'hen in Calcutta up to 
maximum of Es. IS per mensem. Sec- 
retary. — F. S. Cubitt, M.o. 

Bengal United Service Club, 20, Chowringhee 
lload, Calcutta. (Estd. 1845). Entrance 

Fee : Es. 160, Subscrijmion : Annually, Bs. 20 ; 
Montlily, Es. 16. Horn Secretary , — ^A. C. 
■Moppre. ■ : . ■ ■ 

Bombav Club, Marine Drive, Bombay, 

(Estd. 1862). Entrance Fee: Rs. 300 ; 

SubscripHon: Annually, Rs. 12 (Mon-Eesident), 
Montlily, Its. 15. Ran. Secretary. — J. L. B. 
Heale. 

Bombay Gymkhana, Ltd., Esplanade Road. 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 100. Subscription : 
Annual, Es. 12, Montlily, Es. 11. Bon. 
Secretary and Treasurer . — L. il. Bury. 

Calcutta Club, ltd., 241, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta. (Estd. 1907). Entrance Fee : Es. 400. 
Subscriptioti : Moiitijly Es. 15, Annual 
Mofussil Subscription, Rs. 30. Secretaries. — 

S, K. Sircar and H. B. Trinder. Alofussil 
Subscription, Rs. IS. Secretaries.-^Tolm 

» Chambers, c.i.ii., o.e.e., m.g. and P. C. 
Chaudhuri, c.i.is, 

Cawnporb Club Ltd., Cawnpore. (Estd. 1844). 
Membersliip : (1) Per^nanent Members. 

Entrance I'ees ; Es. 50, monthly subscription, 
Rs, 15. (2) Subscribing Members. Ko entrance 
fees. Monthly Subscription Es. 20 ; (3) Ttum 
porary members. No entrance fees. Alonthiy 
subscription Es. 25 ; (4) Service members. 

Ko entrance fees. Alonthly subscription 

of the rank of Army Captain and its 
equivalent Es. 16, of lower rank Es. 12. 
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CinTTAQONG CLUB, Ltb., Chittagong. (Estd. 
1878). Entrance Fee: lls. 150, Subscription : 
Annua], Ss. 22; Monthly, Es. lu. 

Club of Central Inbia, Mhow, <Estd. 1805)- 
Euframe Fer : Et^rnuinciit ITmIx'rs, Jis. 48. 
Subscription : Jlorithly, single or married 
JLs. iu ; Alor.thly Si»ort‘5 SiibsuvipiioU, Its, 5. 
Club of Westijun Tnbi.\, Elphlnafono E.oad» 
Poona. (Estci. 1805). Entrance Fee : ll«. HOO* 
Subscription : Annua), Ps. 12 j Monlldy, 
Us, to, Sccretarp.—A. G. Grant, M.o. 

CoduiN Club, Cochin, (E&td. 1870). Entrnnec 
Fee: Ea. 100. Subscription: Amiual, Its. 27 ; 
Monthly, Pa. 15. 

Cocan ADA Club, Cocanada. (Estd, 1856). 
Entrance Fee: Ua. 70, Subscription: 
aiouthly. 113. 10. jSccrutarif, — L. Ji. Cornish. 
CoiMruTOBE Club, Coiinhatore, (EaLd. ISOS). 
Entrance Fee: Es. 75. Subscription: 

Anniuil, Jls. 9 per annum for Non- E cadent 
Members up to an amount equal to the 
Entrance Eonation paid by them ; :Monthly, 
Ea. 10. iloiL Secrefarp V. If. Edl aiul 
Hon, Tremifrcf .’-^Cr. E. Garnham. 

Coonoob Club, Coonoor. Entrance Fee: For 
permanent memt'erslup, Gentlemen Ea. 25 ; 
ladies Ks. 15. Annual Subscription ; Genrle» 
men Us. 12, ladies Ks. 12. Monthtp Subscript 
tion : ’ Geutleiuen single Ks. 6 ; ladies Its, 4. 
Family of 2, Eh. 8. Temiwmry MeraberH; 
Gentlemen Ba. 10; latiles Ks. 6 per month. 
Family of 2 Ks. 12 per month. lion. Secretary 
and Treamirer. — 11 . G. 1 1 1 igghis . ' i 

COSMOI*OLITAN CLUB, Mailms. iFoiinded 187J3). i 
Entrance Fee, liH. 250, A7}wml Sabecription, i 
Es. 24 for non-wsident and Es. (>0 for r'-‘sidmi ; 
momhers or quarterly instalments of lls. 1,5. | 
Ilottorurp Si'crtfarp : B, Mudn.iva Xiao;! 
Manui/, r : V. Saravunun. j 

DACCA C’LUB, liamna P.O. 1801). 

Entrance Fee: Eh. 200. Mvnttda ' Sutnerip- 
tion : For married mrmbers E,-. 25 and for 
huclielor m«;nibt’rH Es, 20. 
iJtAWfOTJSiE Clfw, l>alhou;-ie, Puiijah. Yearly 
Donation Jhr uermaiicnt mtmhcrslup Es. 3.5. 
SubEcripiiai ; Single Eh. 7. BTurned Es. 1U. 
Family RhJ 5. iS'c'«'rh£ry.-“-€apt. C. W. C'utlon. 
DAiuiEKi.fNd Clod, Ltd., Auckland Bond, 
Xhirjeeliiig. f i’Dtd. Election by I allot. 

Entrance Fee: Eh. 100. Subscription: 
Anmuil, Ba 10; Mouth’y, Es. 7*8 fur membra 
rcHidiiig in the Town. Military laemhers 
Bs. i{» per month. Htcrabers residing In 
Dirttfiet wldtin 20 miles Es. 5, and i\>r mem- 
beta ro.sl4iiig luiyond 20 miles Es, 2-S. 
IVnif.omry nmmhef’Hhip Ee. 1 per day, 
SemtAng,-' T. D. Kngeot, 

EuuoiLiN CiAiB, Tnticmln (1885). Entrance 
Fee : Es, 50. SubcaiptioH : Monthly 'iis. 10. 
0«i.dati(tiw Us. 6 iinimally, SeeH'iarg,'-*Vf% A. 
Dow Sididcr. 


I-UBEUItL DCLfll CyilKOlXA Cl UL LTO., Y< «f 
Ihihi. Pei-tiuoient Ah-rubiwidiip : Ijit'-tnee 
Fee: Riit. jtso, Suh'^rrlpfifi^, jp*w 

TOllil JleddeatH ifx If..' Old Delhi iP-dtleiOii 
Es. 8, TenipoiViry M(‘iiii)crdil|ii fur a siia.\|« 
niuin of uu dujs: MoPhU Sn'migt o Niuv 
Delhi Ib.dd-rdH Us. 20 . Old leEn 
Es. JO. Gui'rlsuu iiu-ndM i-iifp lie-Hii CmilD, 
Ihal Foil, id**,), Mohiliig Suhectiptum : 
its. JO, 


.ItiAN.KT ('r.nu to PuMic C.!rden% Jliand. 
(Estd, 1887), Entrance Fee. : Monlhbj 

SubsuipHun: E8. JO single and ilo. 12 
fur married lutrnbera. 


Maptiah Clt-?., .MuntiL Eami, Msuinm. (Kstd, 
1861). Enfrunee Fa-: Perni.aneut nu-mber- 
ship Es, 2rAL fnshihnent mtndx'rsbirt, r-Lt 
histalwenta ol Es. 50 each, Sttbscripfam : 
Anrnml, Hh. 20. Montldy, Eh. 12. SecMarp. 

51. I>. liflps. 


Mawbab Club, Ueadi Uoad, « adnit. 

1804), Emrurnr Fee: I; ]uo. Snitecrip* 
tkm : Annual, Es. 12 for nierular.i re.ddent In 
Miilahar nwl JD. n iViir uoa-ruBidPiit wicrnhcrs; 
Moiitliiy, Ks. 10 uiufhc; ID. 12 married, 
Hon. Secretary, ‘'■■3. N, Aiaish, 


Multan club jFnfd. 1892). IV-rwo-/- 

rierd .MeaJtere : Fid ranee I'ce Us. 50, Sub* 
serii^iiom : Hs. 12 sin,.;!'* tonl 17 married, 
muaorp Hicmhen ^ : will pay Ihstranei} Fee 
IEm. 50, blit by imsfahnetiUs fd Es. 2. p.m. Huih 
ecriptUui'i for Majors imd above rimk-u Es. J3 
single ami iiiaiTied Es. !7. Cnplnliis ; Single 
lb'. 8 and married Us. 12. 1 ieuteiuuilH : 

Single Es. 1 and maiTied Us. 0. 


Fjf.ld Cluk, Fdalpur, Provides all amenities 
of MiMlerii Club Life including Diwh TVmnD, 
.M-' Polo, Cricket, BEliurdSj etc. with a coveftHl. 
Badnduhni Courf;-etini-l»anco Ihdl and u| 

"" ■■■■ 4If > 


Uo'i’AOAMUND Clou* Oitiaeiinnnsd, iMIgiri liilla. 
flEitrl. 1K40), Fiilrance fee: Eh, 1.50. 
Siibscnpiiou : Aiiuual, i«s, 18! Monthly, 
Ea. 12. iioH. Secn!iiirg.~-'Y . 8 WiiliauiH. 


Djubnt Club, CtuAvpatiy Sen Face, Bomba.r. 
Entrance fee : E 3. .500, S (bet ripti/ak : Annual, 
ID:, 72 fiU’ I'ulileiit members and lls. 21 fur 
noh-i'tsideut members; Jis. 12 fur ahn nt 
mmnberb ; Montiiiy E,”.. G lor resident membta 3 
and Eh. 2 fur nun-resident nnmtijem, Be. I 
for aU'.mifc meiabew; I'midcnt, — 8lr Cuwusjeo 
.relrumir, Cart., O.u.K., K.U.I.F.,, .w.l.a. ./end 
Hon. Semiaries. — D. W. Ditdibiini end jlf. 
Bl. Ainorsey. Eon. Trmsiirer.— tzhtiLltiriuu 
A, 8 lute. 


Pbaeawab Club, TtDm Fcihew ti. CMd iss'ou 
Entrance Ftc: 11 3. 50. Gaines He. t'oii Jbt. !5. 
Subscrlphim : MuutUle ID. 10 st-Lje ; ip?. J2 
married. Mon. AStrn’fc{r;/.-™Lr.-Coi. A. E 
Imlny, D.s.o, 


PSTN.IAB CLun, UpiiCT Mall, Lahore. ^(Estd. 
1879 K iF'frnvee /'Ve,* i!s. 1.50. S'lhrrriptiim t I 
Anmrd lls, 20. Muul hiy Rs. 15. JL Ifnn, 

, Sec rein rice. A. J^ergl and C, M. L, [ 
ICiademtiy. 


illghmus tiw jMaharuja Wuhib of Ddaipor nndl 
ihe Vice •Fees idmt-'-D* B. Sir T. Vlj.tjm | 


tagliAvacharya, K.Ji.B*, the Pitoie 4Iiniatci- 
of Me war 8 tale- 


Qu'iiTfJ Cur B, Ltj)., Quetta. (Ewtd. 1879)*'. 
Eiitranee Fee : lis. 50. Alontblg Subscription : 
ils. 20 biivAe ; Eh. 2!^ married. SeeretiUgtt ’ 
Dt.-Col. W\ J... CrewAVOOd. 


ili.rK;TAMA €wb, Mount (Estd, 1S80). 

/jVm'VuI"/’ /'Vi ; U.'. 2r to l{s. 75 for 2«year and 
ji"'. 111*11! fiifushi r-j, Monfidif ’^ub'rription : 
Vi .. 't «o iJtt. 12 'nr l^(*rrrinnt‘!it 5lf‘!nbnrs. Sepa- 
i if t it* 1 f M* r ijiiHf’s and ionifiOTAty mcmbera. 

0. Tl. thf Maharaja 
<i!‘ 'I’.ik.iuar and IJou. A'sVmjMr;/. — ^^ifajor JD. F. 
Mivluifi. i'.A.M.n.Oi). 

JiijYAJa FiOmbay YAfJHT CilFB, Apollo BtJ, Elder, 
f^tAinlay. (nsftl. I'rtmne^ Fi'e: Tis. 

■HIM, Suhsmptkm : Aiiriiial lia. 24 ; Montbiy 
FiS, 2H. St'ndnrtj. — J, A. Tlioaifion, 

.RotaIa Caicutia Titrf CiiPB, li, Rtissell Street, 
tAkaitta. (JbHtti. 1817). Entrance Fee : i^lnh 
Membetti, bi*. 3<}y; Stand aJemtiers, Ks. 100. 
Annimi Stmcriptkm: Ils. 100, Secretary . — 
F. U. Brooke. 

llOYAIj W£STEK?< .iM.OA GOLF CLUB, LTD., 
JJi.iHik, Bdtuhay. iU'isklenfciai quarters for 
I'larhelorM and iiian'ietil persoins. Apply to 
flofiy. Srrrt-liir.v. Pres-ident — L. A, Halsall, 

i;/o/,i. Cieerei'drif, ■■■■S. Jt.Iyer.. ■ • 

fiOVAL 'WKiTEIlN JNPIA Tt'liF CLUB, LTD., 
dBoiiibay and i’oona. Entrance Fee: Club 
Members lis. ISO; Stand .Members Es, 76. ' 
r ■ Annual ' SubseripHon : Rs. 2.5 both class o.f 
■ .members. Seentary, — ,F. K, VVakil. 

SAflTlDAT Club,' Ltd,, 7, Wood street, Calcutta. 

. EJntrance Fee: Ra. 175 s.in«^!e;. Its. .20U 
.iimiTied. Sttbscriptim : . Aiiiiiial Es. 25.; ■' 
:. .MoiitliJy Its. 17 ■sin.qle and Us. 19 married. 

. 'ZSeeretary. — K. A.'Maekenzim' 

S»lJSf>EBA.BAXA CLC.B, Secm:Kle.rabad., Da. (Estd. 
ISSS). Entrance Fee : lis. 50 pavable ia four 
jmnuai instalmmits of Es. 12-8 each. Monthly 
Snb&mption: Its. 12 married : its. lOsiuqle. 
A’a'rek.O'J/.— Major H. B. Marcoolva. 


S.HI.LLONO. Club, Ltd., .'Shillong,' Assam, 
trance Fee: Rs. 100 for income over Its. 1,000 
and Bs. 50 for income under Es. 1,000 p.m. 
Annual Subscription : Its. 24. MontMy 
Subscription: Il.s. 20 for permanent ini-inbers, 
Bs. 40 for tcmi'iorary members. lion. Secre- 
tary. — H. F.'G, Biirhidge. , 

SliiKOT Club Ltd., Si;,iIkot, Punjab.* Jlohthla 
Subscriptions: Married Its. 15, single Bs. 12 
p, m. Mon. Secretary. — Major A. E. Turner, 

SiN’D Club, Karachi. (Estd. 1871). Entrance 
Fee : Its. 200. Subscription : Annual Its. 12 ; 

, JMonthly its. 12. Secretary. — Lt.-Col. C. E. E. 
Jameson. 

Tpjchtnopoly Club. (Estd, ISOO). Canton- 
ment, Tricbiiiopoiy, Aladras. Subscription: 
(monthly) Its. 9, (annually) Be. 1 for full 
ineinbcr.s who have paid ten annual subscrip- 
tions and B.s. 3 2 for otber.s. President: A- 
Vere Liiidon ; lion. Secretary and Treasurer: 
G. W. O. Moore.. 

WiLLiNGDON Sports Club, Clerk E.oad, Bombay. 
(Estd. 1917). Entrance Fee : Its. 1,000, 
Annual Subscription : Besident Its. 180, 
Secretary : 3. Gledliili. 

Wheler Club .Ltd., The Mall, Meerut. (Estd, 
18G3). Entrance Fee : Es. 50 if by instal- 
ments Bs. CO. Monthly Subscription: For 
temporary members Bs. 15 single, Es. IS 
married ; for permanent members Es. 12 
single, Bs. 15 married ; Lady visitors 
Its. 5, (Exclusive of games and library 
subscriptions). Secretary, — B. G. Brown. 


Sports 
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S POHT Im India dnrins,^ iWT 

fidrT.'dsly hiinifit'd wild by flit* pHiu?\‘d 
and noniinunal r-uuiiliicnjH, wMdj {iotonly 
dlvhlrt! tfir rtjuiilr^f Put twjipwuiily s-uit.iiiud 
iiiauy .•-iwjrthij.- adhiUcs. 

CVSckct- Ii!«‘ P.iaid of Cuntroi iav Ci-lokf-f: 
in Jmlia P tin rulhn^ orymisatii n fd' Use narno. 
Tliue u»'t* iYuviurkiJ in 

Use ruau’i> m aU'.ii'itiun v.ith it and tlux* coin- 
pvUt annual!}' ior tin*, (rh'krt thatu]<ionshij» of 
Iialln. flu* f<»r nvliMi is a laajiiiiiioout vtold 

f.ujMfi Jin'idHo cnilvJ tiie Hunji Tntjity, 

ivliich i{,etpi piroen tin meuiory ui'tliat iUn-trkmH 
Indiuti crlrkctor, lYinco liajtjitssnhji., Tho 
ynar jiuv; tin* dnnW* of iljt* lajuoiiM iVntanti'niar 
Tuiiniusnoiit.}, thr-so btlng disfoutimitid btinause 
it wan ff'ared tiiut si«n’t on a conuiiuital bu'^rls 
waii not i'uf tiic general good of the country. 

Tlic your lOiV satv an liidinn Pricket team 
leave tlie ehores of India for Aitj-truiia, tins 
heing tile tii>t ocfiodon on a repivrejjtativc 
Indian cridict team Swd found tiiat e‘t rif hn-nt . 

Foolhall.™ “Tke game in India is eoiit toYed 
hy tlic Alidndia i'lxdPail IVderation which lias 
FUltordinaie proviisHai UvS'>oeiut loijs hi alLliation 
with it. The game lias gaiiK-d treineiuious 
iwpidirit,V in reecni years and iiiige* crowds 
uttuid im|i'irtant matches. The olliciaJ riutia- 
idoiniiiii touriiarneid of thc eoualry is conUudod 
on pro'i']iirUi,l lines hetwficn tearn;^ repremenfiiig 
ttk! auliordiimlo asjodalktn.s the other principal 
wujpctilhuiis ij<-i!ig the Indian I\A. ShicW in 
Calcutta and the liovm Cup Tournament in 
Itomhay, . ■ 


; Tiir£'-“'T«.!’eiiiii in itio'ia I- rtr/sni-fd uit a tirpi 
I serde and t’uc Uiein ao cnnirwil d 

I by fin h'ry.al 'Wsdtnj if iian liut ♦ Irb an I 
Itjtf hoiial Pidcutia Tuif < itjh lijuccn iin-fn, 
{1iie hTuhdnrd of OKUiu i, u i c hi fi aui! 
(the race cour&fs, paitiuindr in Jirtijibay 

j and Paludt.i, ouupuie iu^tjUfiit} v,iih 
hct.t hi the world. hn*.-nt trend lui? hecii jhn 
ciicourag) ineiit of \]\t> hid'ccnoii', i.rc ] ^ 

has made rcniaskahlc iiujtrovcmi ut m ^ < ‘J 
years. The prindpa! non, are die ii:lu>U ' 
Dcrhy and the Kdipsr f^tahe of In<Jia iii| 
Conihay aa.l tin* Fung',': and Povcnior'Puierat’a 
Capft in Pulcutiu. 




T«!i!«i»,™"Tciiri'. is Mhhroffid hj the Alh J 

.India. .Luwn Teimhi A,' lltroiigii its * 

]a’o\iiielaI a^Hoi sal Ions. A ddhiUe attempt |y 
hdiig jnndt* toruiftc tho gtiicral .siiindard hy tlm 
employment rd' ejifteri cuadms, the ultimote 
aim htdng the of a jifrong luidi pup 

tciiim. aiost fonmumcids in India arc playeil: 
on iiard rourls of hcuhn cardi, tliuuj/li ihero 
ate sonit good i^tuhh caiirls in t 'nlciitta. 

Atfelef'Ics.— sltlilctics ' ill iiit? country ■ k 
iu a slate tf! tnindliou. Puriimrly, tlio All- 
India Olympic A.-’Sudathii, with mihordinafy 
arhoriatioiis in mo'd of the prouiicc.s, controlled 
ail the hranches of i! , ieit ihc present trciuJ U 
for dc-t'entrnjiz-dinn. The higgeA' haudienp 
is the lack of -niPildc tisicks and training ground.5 
there heing onis' two cinder tracta, one at 
Xia'iigaiorc and the other at Puthihi. 

has a big following and almost 
every town of any size has its own cosirfif;. The 
lloyal Palcwtta CJolf PJul/s, gulf cmcosc is the 
Fight tu the louiitry, thoagii tim one i< cently 
laid out hy tin' llumlfay hrisidcn<*y Poll t'Juf) 

.at Piitimbiif, a Hih'iiU of i’omlt/y, , holds out good 
pr<HftiK('. Annual com pet If ions am luid by 
kading clubs all focr I la; count ry, the Kasili; 
Oolf Cltth tmirnaiiieni being the most poiiular. 


Hodc«y»"“ Hockey la coEtmlled by the AH- India 
Hockey Federation aad mdoys cCfuskkralde 
|»puittrit.y, la view of Iiidla’ss repeated victoricH 
111 th© Olympiads, it "B' tMmed that'thg 
standard of |day i« thisgcotiutry Is. the Ficat- 
111 the worhh The parcat ' body controls 
thrmigli fluhriidhiate |m>vineM assodatious. 

The Ihroviuclal Cfaampluibhip Troidiy is a * Other Games.-^-lWohfc of the other gameta have 
Qtialtttly curved Hoari Shkld, whkh wgns I their cojitrolliogorjaiuzations. Amateur bo viiig 
preiciitcd hy the Alourls to Pie ludiau ti-am jis Btroug In J)<»mkiy, Bingal, Lahore aacl 
Whifb taured ATw' 7waluud. The pducipal duo i Karachi. Tahk-TtmEls am! Ulliiards have got 
toWJMiEieiits are the Aga lilian, Pup in liosibay, lop well ami .Bjniminton is jualdng appredabia 
the Ik'lghton Pup in Palcutta and the | progress, A<iiiatJe.s whldi is being placed on 
Xiilavcntiia bhidd iu Ak;w Bdiu. ( organised basis shows signs of dovelopment. 





BOMBAY RACES 


'It .nxFARY 2 , ms, 

(l illi-'F 

M,i .!:irv!l:i t.-r Ifiiir’ii *‘ ,A;anric tl’Arc” 8-7 

( I 'i' ‘ . * . . . . . . . . 1 

'•>!< 1'^;;*:! .iI‘M A.A.nniu'i "‘Xavvara” 8»'7 

iF’-iJJ’i-i £ 

Mr. yhii'.i af.ii AI?u<‘di»!ioy’« “Him »lhhu** 

.. 3 

* 1 / fn’t'ii. l/>'t sm'fUii aiiil third. 
'Hfiir. — I inhujFs tJ. 't'>*»jtnds. 

CFfXFAd, JWF'Ai^y ;10, lUl?. 

(I 

uf “ R''a;! 1 CrawnhT ” 

.^•!i |Ui.‘lai!.y) .. ! J 

Mr. rii.dt, ui\ “i'oht H-jl 

FF Ahtii'di .. ,, 2 

Mi.'F u‘<' fyw.'dforY and 'Miy., flrudkar’s 
*• - Hi r ' .'•» M. ( RtH'Orts) . . 

Wuti nr 1*1 111 Hin, half Ii n'Ah brtun ii second 

:„.an{i t:,triri:.!, 

Ti!ur,— *1 luhmt;*, 42 ^econdi^, 

ImXOJAX OAK’S, .lANCAUr 25, 1948. 

(U M'ilys). 

, ... ALr. , Sault/A's Sti'ciuMje ” 6^7 (Duffy) . , 1 
Sir Stiniu itlas Ai-kumn’s “ .'Kavvara ” 8- 
' ('Evaiis)' . , , ■ . , . . ■ ' . 

Mr. Kad’h “ l^Isiduri ” 8-7 (PurDisins^h) . 

Wfjii by half liiiigth, ucflt hOAveea Sfcoml and 
.rthtot; 

Time.— 2 minutes, 47 seconds. 

ECLil/SK Bl'AKES liN’DIA, FBBRrAEY 
15, 10 i8. ill Aliles). 

Mrs, Jiisticffs “ IbHibay 0-3 (Duffy) . . i 
Mahara|.i id Parlakiniedi’s '* Ocean. Wav ” 
iKrmiHvubyS .. .. ..2 

Maiiar.yja uf Ourdiur',’^ '* Ber-pak Mnhar* 

y-y ilioberte) , . ' ..3 

K i<»i f.y ui i j? ], t.vacii second and third 

'iiiiir. -2 liiinups, 8 3 5 SPfi)ii<ls. 
lA'DIAK iJhiDiY, 22, 1948. 

(il Milrs). 

Af.iharafu orjfiaDh '‘J(.a.u.uc cl'Arc ’ 

(Kjekahy) 

Mr. hall’s •' Ivuniual Star./’ IW) (Duffy) 

Mr. haiiO Maduj'l” c-1 1 -Dhi{1u-.iugh) 

Wnit hy d, u-t ia-ad. short Jiead bouveen second 

■ '.auu. iijura. 

niiui.b's, 43 1/5 seconds, 
tjOVEJIKDJDOKI^EKAL’S CCTP (TNDIAJ7 
HT, LKGiai), MAHCll V, VJis: 

(I 'I Allies). 

iCh-uiio 9-0 

Mr. B U. iOjire and llao Salieb D. JJ. -Biii- 
1 ««,. . .. .... . (Jlaiiadeo,) . . 2 


Opmitlons ’ 


srn;ond and third. 


Jaro’s “ Star of Mahad ’ 


Mr, O. Chottani’s 
(A. Aitmed) , . 

Woii hy 3a lengths, l.i length between second 
and - third, ■ ■■ 

■ ■ ■Tim0,'“3 mimitos, 15 Beeoiki8> 

POO.MA RACES 

COLT'S TE’IAL, SEPTEM'BEE 0, 1947. ■ 

(0, I'urlongs) 

Afaharuja of Ka.sinuir’s “ .Raj Boot” .8-11 
(Da%'j.«) 1, Messrs. fJ. ,1. Hhalt and Ahmed Idioy’s 
“Murry On” 8-11 (ICIioernwinuh) 2, Mr. (iholuni's 
Mosier” S”'’! I (Kasbek.-jr) :J. XVon by 
short J'sead. 31 leugt.li.s heDveeik second and 
tiuM, I'ime : i ininuto 20 3, 5 secomis. 

FILLIES TRIAL, SEPTEMBEiR 
(0 Fiirioiigs) 

Ale.sarSi Moloobiiai and TaieG:aon\valla’s 
“ Mafeeica ” 8-7 (A. Ahmed) t. Air, Irani’s 
“Mali-i-A’ai! *’ 8-1 1 (Davis) 2, Khan Saheb S. R. 

*• Am.ar Kirti” 8-i 1 ( Klioernsimgb) .35 
W'on by one length, 3 1 lengtlis bet\\’eeii second 
and third. I'ime : 1 “mlailte, 23 2/5 seconds. 

TRIAL PLATE, SEPTEMBER 9, 

(1. Mile) 

Maharaja of KashniiiAs Flying Horne’* 84 
(Davi.s) I, i\lr, and Mrs. Wadiaks “Mubarak” 

8 (Ivalil) 2, Messrs. Travers and Ro-senthal’s 
“ Gipsy Gem “ 7-.13 (Shanker) 3. Won by short 
head, a. length between .second and tliird. Time ; 

1 minute, 44 1/5 seconds, 

CALCUttA MCESH- : 

KimrS CUP, BBCE.MBER 13, 1947. 
(About 1 Alilo) 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s “ Ocean 'Way ” 9-3 
(Davis) 1, Air. Reginald Foster’s “Combined 


(Carr) 2, Mossr.s. 


Shah and A. H. Ahniedbboy’s “Push On ” 9^3 
(Sibbritt) 3. Won by 31 ieiigtr 


_ ieiigths, neck betweou 
Time : 1 luiimte, 30 seconds. 


COVERXOR-GBKERAL’S CUP, DECEMBER 
26, 1947. ■■(! 3/5/-vBIiles) ' 

Mrs. ^ Justice's “Redbay” 9-3 (Biiffy) l 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s “ Ocean Mhiy” 0-‘i 
(Gosling) 2, Airs. .1. H. GoswrR and Mr. C. H, 
Heape s * Devon Song ” 9-3 (Burn) 3. ly on by 
2^' length.s,.2 lengths between second and third 
lime : 3 mimite.s, 4 4/5 seconds. 

CRICKiT. SANJI TROPHY 

Final betw-ecn Holkar and Bnroda, at Bafoda 


tennis. • 

Cbampionsiijps, played at 
December 1947. Result %.f tiie 


rluihi':. K. Mn^'h 

Mi-‘5;-j {i‘4:„ €"-4. 

I'lt l'- — 1'. jAhuri'' .OH j.iul Tj. 

Is.-n'/il i fSuc'vi. n? I'S'.i} raid 

i'.sTfi nicdiiia ({.lidlni Ti-?, T-."*, d-2, 7-5. 

^K'oju ; — T. JohaiNjiorji atul Mrn. K. 

oir’ih MiTfjad Ml;-.ra aiid i\lro, 8. ii. 

5iu.dy 6-i'. 

J. A.'Modia Hard Chanjitioii’-MpH, 

yliy» il iii Ivbruury, 11)17.* ilosyJta 

of thf;. :fn:uil£ : — 

hiriy:]t'h :-~->air(.'ndra Hath boat Iftikar 
' Aliaied d-l. 4~t}j 0*3. 

: — .Vre, L. iiayal beat ^fra. 
K. tiPJh .V7, a-2, IW). 

.1 r-HHikar Ahfftod and Trahad 
iiiisseiii bc-'at G, L. Mytton ■ and F, 
l:kvfdvt:void 6-1, 6«0. 

Woiticsidi Jionbloa :~Mit5S L. Woodbrldgf? 
jHHi Mr.i. K. 8ini*d! brat Jlra. C. V. if. 
JNisi rl and Mih3 L, M. Mordjnub 0-4, 0-2. 
3Ii;ad Doubtc.s D. J. Kantinvalla and 
Mr.-., i.i. Siiiith beat Iftikat* Ahmed ajid 
L. Wc.odbridgc 0-4 iinllnisfiecl, 

TABLE TENNIS 

AlMndia Chamidonsliips, played o.t- Calcutln, 
December 1647. Keisult of the Bijabi ; — 

Meh*s SiiigleB Bohnrnii Vana Ix^at i. 
Aiidreadis(b.othC 2 edw) 21-10, 23-10, 2i-i4, 

Womf‘n’8 Singles Miss Mabel Brodie 
{Bombay) beat Miss A. l)a.«! (Betitral) 
21-14,21-12,2140. 

Men’s Bonble.B :~-B. Tana and I. AndreadlH 
boat V. Klvamitian and U. 31. Chnudarana 
2i4:b 2M8, 21-17. 

. Womenbi iJoableK 3Ii.ss M. Brodie and 
Airs. ]j. Varna beat Mlfs A. Bas and Aliss 
K, Leiuh ai-U, 214 3, 21-3. 

Alixeii J)oubles y—B. Tana and Mrs. B. faiiiia 
beat B. 31. Cliandarana and Miss Alabel 
Brodie 2344, 21-12, 2Mr*. 

BADMNTON 

Itiiimpionsliijis, played at Bombay 
hi cunjuneUon with the Wesbra India and 
inti r-Friu'iivdal Ciianixiionships, Hoveiatoef and 
JiiHX'inber, 1047. lii.sulfcs of the fliiab 

Men’s Biiigien r—Sivagiira A. Dural boat A. B. 

Sanjuel (both Alulayaos) ID-?, Ib-ll. 

Wohojii’s Single B s—AIrg. Tony Alim (Denmark) 
beat Aliss AL H. Chiaoy (Bombay) 241, 
11-3,11-5. 

Men’s Doubla j—Ai S. Sanwel and €. K. 
Beoag (ADdaya) beat % Madsen and l\ 
Holm (Deuniark) 15-0, 15-4. 

Women’s Doubles Miss Suraan Dcodbar 
, md Miss Bunder Deodbar beat Airs, Tony 
Abniawi " «id Mrs. ' A. ' Atbaldo 1542,' 3-15, 

; 15 - 7 . 

MlifWI Dcrables i—T. Madsen and Miss Siimaa 
l>«?Cf4tof beat. 0. K. Lwm md Mm, Madgo 
Wnto 15-11^ iB-6. 


BILLIARDS 

1. Alblndia Aiujaeiir rharup’ioTi r4ii‘.'d 
at CaJruftn, Manli 1f47. fk JHrji's ix-.d/ T. 
HeivaraJ in iiio himl by U'Jl to UM8, 

2. AlMndla FroiV'^hkm.il Cliampioihlilfv. 
played at. i'ahiittn, February F147. ib Monk 
beat Butilf in iln fmai by 332'J to 22S4, 

GOLF 

Western fiidia Chainpionddpf?. over .26 iieli',., 
at WM.G.F. K.tsiie, September 1647. K. Al 
Ikijud'de beat Majur itiair J up. 

SWIMMING 

All-India Championsiiips, at Prani'iikhlai Arafta- 
tWat Hindu Swiiumiriut Fools (Balt T'akU'),, 
December l‘J47. JioultM 

Mr4;’H KV3;XT3 

100 Metrw Free Style : T. Bfrmi'^oor i Bombay)]^ 
Xhaii:i%aiia( l>mtbay) 2, initip Mil ter ( hciigulj 

3. Time ; 1 nuimte, 4.1 .sewaias, " 

lOOAlefres Bn^asfe Stroke ; P. Mull ik (Bengali 
1, J. J. Hnlgcouwidla (Bomf>ay) 2, iSk i)aa^ 
CK ngnl) 3. 'rinse .• 1 miniikj, 23,0 ecfoipifi,'''; 
(Hevv A114miia,Itc«'‘ord). i 

inOMr-tfeB Fitteb Stroke : K. K, Shall ( Bombay )v. 
1, ,f. Bunnaii (BtiUgal)a, B, MVIita (houibssy 3). 
Time, 1 minute, 16.4 i-eeosnlB, (IK iliilw;; 
Bengal OnWied ilrst hut 'Wuk dtequaJified for 
huiding the limes v/liilc i:it4muiiag). 

200 Ateires Breast Stroke: Fmfulla Mull Ik 5 
fJJengai) 1, J. ,r. JN'algariiwalla (Bombay) 2, :[ 
Kripeu Ban (Jkngali 2, Time: 3 minuter, 
e,.} fc(!COiiil», fAkiW AJl-iudia llcrord). 

200 Aletivs Ikirk Stroke : K.N.Shah (Bombay) 

1, Fratap Miller (lien gal) 2, Bijoy Jinrmaa 
(Bengal) 3. Tlirn^ ■ 2 minutes, 57.5 Kocouds. 

400 M<d res Free St yle : lUmsd Obandra (Bengal) 

1, i. Mansoor (Bsmtbay) 2, M, Taiiw)t (Bombay) 

S, Time : 5 3.3.4 Bcoonds. 

1.500 BIotTea Free Style: BImal Clmadni 
(iieugid) 3, r. Mauimor (Bombay) 2, A3. .N'k 
Bbatia (Bombay) 3. Time : 22 mbrntus, 
30.7 wamds. (Hew AIi4nitia Record). 

4 X 100 Alet«s« Team Relay : Jlombay | .¥a nsorff, 
Kannally, K. Bbah and ThaiiavvuUa) I. Bengal 

g >aH8, Bimttcrjer, lastap Ib.iulra and 
iilip Mitfcer) 2. 1’ime ; I mbiutea, 31.4 
st'CcmdH, (Kew All-Judia Record), 

3 X KM) Metres ^fedhy K.ela> : Bombay (Shah, 
A'aigannvalla and Alan.*o'ir) 1, Bengal ( F, 
Mitter, Muilik ami D, Mitter) 2. Tinm: S 
luimite.s, 46,2 -econd,'5. (Xew All4ndia Record). 

Springboard Itivlng. M, yreeuwell 1, J, B. 
Yofiii 2, Duiid 3. 

Women's Events I 

100 A&trw Frccj Style Miss Pam Balantyao „ 
^ (Bombay) 1, Alws L. King (Bombay) 2, Miss 
Amid SaJia (Bengali 3. Time: 1 minute, 
13.6 occoiuii* (Hew Ali-Iadia llooord). 


* h'i> ’!» -fn 1 .Sfroko; Dolly I^awr 

f ( |.j ib(\j i, Mi ‘5 X, iils;im‘’ha (Bombay) 2, 

r ;\|j ,,i .ir.'iil Hiiiia 3. Time : 1 imuute, 

r;t 1 .('M/uib. (X*.'W All-fiuila Ilecord), 

IbU ;i!f'bvii Eaek Stroke : I\!jxs i. MaeChzmpha 
j !trtn*ijii ) I, X. LluTtracliA (Bniibay) 2. 
Tiiiif* ; i lolnute iiO.OttiyiidH. (Xew AlHndia 

*JJO llivuri ‘‘•^tToke : Dolly Xazk 

f Ik'iuliay) 1. Time, 3 luinides?, SO.O seconds. 
5 f ! s lrj)ti Baba oi Borr-tal, %v!\a disfiiialificd). 
Uou Mftn'-i I’TeeHiyle : Mi'^s Purii Ballaiifyne 
f !'« naS-ay) J, Boma Kimr (Bouibay) 2, 
Ijb. ‘-.\rail tSaiia (IiC'h'ialj 3. Time : S m mutes, 
2.4 Ffcuiidi. {3Vcw AiMiidia Ibicord). ; 

HOCKEY 

Awi Ivlian riifi, at Toinhay, April 14, 1947- 
Ii» vvaifiiiKli Spnrtanij Iteoi “I'he Times of ludia” 
iiy 2 •'•i.i!,' fit !. aflera l-I flriiw. 
f'up. liof I'JarpcL 

fijt.cr-J'rovins-Ial C1iain|ijfiiidiffw ot Bombay, 
W.*ir«'it IS, '19(7. Punjab beat Ikumtaj by 

■'■■:"2,'goal.s.to L . 

(jftlii Cup for Women at Bombay, April 2S, 
1,1147. Bombay beat .Bcrijml };y S goals to ixib 


FOOTBALL 

I.F-A. Shield at Calcutta, KoTcmber 15, 1947, 
Alohan Baglian beat East Bengal by 1 goal to nil. 

Eover's Cup, at Bombay, abandoned due to a 
stand collapse, October 1947. 

Santosh Memorial Shield, at Calcutta, Octobctr 
10, 1047, Bengal beat Bombay by 1 goal to nil. 

BOXING 

Western India Boxing Chamiuansbins, at 
I Bombay, Blarch 5, 194S. PU-salts of ftiials 
Flyweight: — L. Cionthiho (ManLvrs) beat B. 

D’aa (Sir D. Af. P. G, I.) on points. 
BantamwoiLdit : — C. .T. Satur (B, B. tC C. I.) 
beat F. Komiizinlio (20th Century IL C.) on 
points. ■ ■ 

FoaM'ierweiglit Peter Prince (Rangcre) beat 
Sid Parry (Rangers) on points. 

Lightweight; — G. Raymond (Rangers) beat D. 

Irani (IS. IS. & C. I. ) on jx-unts. 

Weltenveiglit : — V, Pertiira (AT.y.H.) w’o. M. 
Carvalho (20th Century il. C.), who wa.s dec- 
lared medically unfit. 

Middleweight:— €ap>t. T. Divecha (Indian Gren) 
heat M. X. Pagri walla (Dadar B. C.), the 
referee stopping the fight in the first round. 


Climbing In The Himalayas 

; to thfOr :mrsieR!:iif;y and the limo and i Tlii' pr«.Rent fcntiiry opcnefl a nit!ii.1)C'r 
» j-f hivtdv.s! in isrni* rt'jkjn j c ui ItiuBs* remarkaMi* airmls 1(5 l>r. A. ^1. « 


intt> r-n, iiiisialayas a groat d4.a1 of inouji- j dioii dtirins/ thn 10«1 U 
faE:i;frrln '4 ;ru'? ' -is plo ration reinaius to Itodonciw* dinshed several groat poa 
the U't-nid's iil'/ls’ '.t n:oonfa<a range. There are.' ja«. Fajihimri and Chom 
over titty Fatamit? o| ft, and of thesci ditions to tiro Fontr.al |j 

ofiiy too, KfJiHff- {25,44 i' ft.) and X(//uhy Dr-'i.l Pvhml jl. T. Mofrilwad 
(ddd'dd ft.i have been F'i’'ilod, 'iVldist there are in*; iilfcitiido of 2:1,500 ft. on J 
liimtirahln leoiacr Binumlts of such formidable 

dIOio.iilty, owing to the eojtiparatively r(‘ccnt lu 1007 Friaadlcr-Oei 
yerdodcal ferrnation of the range, that bongstatfand A. b.M-amii 
hjfii|efi !»y Tuodem mountaineering stiunlarcis fOmalayaB and reeou 
Jhe iiiajoriiy .aro imaceesKible. The highest this Longiidatf, with th 
|i Jd*. I iVhmrit Everest, which by latest immure* aud Henri bruelHid.irc 
i'cmhIs ‘iihHi ft. Xtxt enme Kauchenjiinga which, uidSi the .JnnidO' 
and H£, both .about 2S,150 ft., though whic.h cllmhod in 10110 rentin' 
la the higher of the ti-vo is wot certain. reached. In iDll aid 

niade to cliu.ib Kaliict b. 


died dtirins^ thn 1021 F\ei'e‘4 expiniHItuK ! 
dim bed several great peakslmimiirr/. Kbmndji 
ja«. Fajihimri and Oumilfitno and made eXj 
ditions to tIfL Fciitral IfhnahiyjiH where, Wj 
FtdoncI il. T. Mofriliead he reached la I'JlU 
iiltitiide of 2:i,500 ft. on Katud. 

In 1007 Frigadlcr-OetteTa] Fruc^, Hr. T. 
bongstatf and A. lAMirtniiicxiiinred the' fiartiw 
ffimalayaB and recouiioltred Kanut. Aff 
this Longf>,t{itf, with the Swi'jw gj!'‘'ie!'i Alej 
and Henri Frodu rel. aiivud^i Ihhuil. S-'AloO 
which, nidSi the .Jnnidng IV b', 21,211 ft., w 
cllmhod in 101di ren.ru 2 . tf.i* ' . 'K<«t gmnn 
reached. In IDll aid U12 attempt^ we 
made to dimb KnUiet by F. F. Heade and I, 
Swiss guides find a fscudit of 25,500 ft. w 
gained, fai/t lin Mundn Blingby also attein] 


pionccri must he mentloued the fechlagintwcit AmrnpU on Kanclie»iiWfa.-'-TIift ill 
hrothcra, who la 1855 reached a height oi attempt on Kanclienjunga was made in 19f 
22,020 ft. on the Eastern Ihi tlandn uno «u ^iit, endnl in disimW, lieut. Facile m 
the snbHidiai'y peaks of kuoitf, whilst L S. three portcrE being killed by an avaiwwh 
Fpcock of the isurvey of India set uji n xho second attimpt In um was made by 
plane tnhie at 22,040 ft. in the aamj district. Mcditary American, 13. F. Farmer, who lost h 


American, 13. F. Farmer, who lost h 



madev.atlt'iaptg to climb Kangcherijaii, 22,700 ft. •^yas reached on the iiortii-eswit spur hofore ba 
and, .Paiihunri, 23,180 ft.. Some re,markable weather forced the party to retreat. ' 
explorations ware also carried out by the Fand Its ■ 

of the Survey of India. Among these men was in ip:i 0 a fourth attempt was made by a 
Bahn Sarat Eiumdra Das who traversed the Tafcornationa! ojqieditioii led by l?rofe 3 »< 
lonsong Ea, 2 O, 2 O 0 .ifc. {j, , 3 :> 3 ,direnf urtli, ' /The., party attempted " It 

Eater In the liinctcenth -century' came fimTOtainfro.m the Kepal Bide, but were r.epplsc 
Lord Conw'oy who, in 1892, made exphira- avalanche winch killed one of tt 

tions in the Karakoram Himalayas, parti- poitcrs. ^ toubc,equeaiiy, they asccM 
eulariy in the region of the Baltoro F lacier, "Ot mchiuing the han^ 
the greatest of Hlraalay«an glaeier.s, .and cHmhed uoirmoiig 1 eak «4,,dl4 ft. 

a peak of 33,000 ft. Sir Francis youiighiisb.and mj. nff.mint In loai u-i*? mndf* hv 

also waiio explorations in the Karokorama and w, 

aMr'nSie eievatiou thanVasattaineii'in 102 !)? duiiif tl 

c^Jlione irto S tinRO and f^iranSnlS'Sition’’"^^^ 

reaelu d a height of 25, OOP ft. on the Bride 3^e*ak. expedition. 

Mould ainccring developed rapidly in the , In the summer of 1.931 a party of ymn 
"nineties*', .orHi a bold afctcini-fe was made by British cllmber.s led hy Mr, F. S. 8’n\t1 
A. F, Mummery, Professor K. Folhe and Brigft- mmceedod In reaching the puoindt of How 
{ller-General the Hon. C. G* Bruce to elimb Auuirf f2S,447it.), the fir^i pimk over 35,OU0 f 
Xanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the to be climbed, 
moimtain,MnrumcryaiKl his two Gurkhas were .. ^ ^ mw.i.. 

Inst In 1899 I). W. Frcshdcia made the first 


(lircuit of Kaneheniimga and explored t;he 

i +1.. aud Iwda Wi?r«* rccoimai-f^ai 


us pxped 
.^c 111 193 

•’c In 1021 


Nepal iweuf the motmu m 1924, iim, 193d aiU iOJHiitb-wpti to ivach th 

A Hfw.Fisa»e.‘’'*"Afeanwhl!e, thanks to Brigadier- f s'jimmife, 

General Bruce, Gurkliasi and later Bherpas axd I 

Bhotiaa were trained for inountaineering and, | The I'lrcIsMlfiary cxpr/lition for the reconnah 
With the advent of llrst-class porterage, Hima-: sance of tiie approaches to Mt I'lvcrcst carrla 
lay in mountain caring entered on a new phase.! out Its work in the most complete manner inde 
Dr and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a number j the leadership of It.-Cu!. C. K. Howard-Bury 
of expeditious into the Karakorams and W. W. | The approaches to 5Jfc. Eva rpsi on nil its non hen 
bmhwn made a number of remarkable ascents,] Ca«*.3 were thoroughly examined, md relation 
with Swiss guides, induding an ascent of Kabr a J were esta Wished with the local authorltte 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much j On the hdorroaiion and esperleure of the re 
Ma^oversy. Kabru was later attemp.ted Ipvi cormaissance expedition tlie second expeditloi 
Iwn Korweglaris, Messrs. Biihenstem and | to Everest was organised and set off the followin' 
Itoamd Aas, who got within a few feet of that} year tindor tho ieftfler.sMp of Brfg.“Gen. the Hon 
top* i C. G. Bruce, Capt, G. I. Finch and Capt. J. G 
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fiiif.i'fitrd wifh thft help of oxygm in bllzxard and only hy exercising great motin- 
if tl.e lirJ3;hi of 27,3i<0 ft. During tills taineering sWIi steered them auwn to Camp V. 

mm ww iailfd when an The following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
-}io r\\( Jit tliem over an Ico dl*l some 60 madeareeonnaissanceof theroutetotlm summit 
.fi' 'and faiEng.to discover a route along the crest ... 

of the north-east ridge finally followed the same 
1921 expfiisima was o, gain commanded route as Horton in 1024. Tliey werestappedhy 
<ixAJf‘n, Ik'utiQ. But ertvlng to liis ill dangerous conditions at 28,ld0 ft. and returned 
(.Jji’ 1\ I, \oitrn tnnli on j to Camp VI where they met Shipt'on and Smythe 
!tn ai>.i, U.-l'ol, E. F. Horton and wiio had come up from Camp V, after which 
If. ftuiucrYdl reached a tefght of £8,100 I fcSey descended to Camp V, The following 


aii 1 

fiH'f , 

'ili’Ui a limil 

atti 

jinpt w; 

iG rmwie hy 

€4. h. 
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‘Mull If 

y uni A. C, 
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iiic. 1! 

nrj were ups 

dieted 
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(the 2.1 
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fell ra 

nip 

with t 

hreo porters 

^ who 

:er| 

hint iff for tia 

yn h 

i]» to 2'i 

,800 ft. On 

June 

dsi 

j8th Hi 

"y bit ramp 

for 

their a 

itlempt and 

were 

ft. 1 


?uH‘fi again. 

On 

Jujic I 

Otli for the 

third 


^!? dthno Orl^J} dim hod 
could fljid no 
apij mmmuulfudnj 
loiouiitnin. 
ai 

■t* Til ' c.\! 1 fhif n «• 


widi thiw mrter?wl'-o ■' ^ leaving the Camp 

un d, KUfi fr On June * Shipton had to rci.urn owing to some internal 
r d^rir aVtornnt and wem Uroiible. Smytiic carded on alone and reached 
n .Iiirio iOfh for the third : iiIipro:dmatc-Iy the same point as Wyn Harris 
flit C) f.i’e '>(» 80U foot eomp i Wager before he was forced to retreat 
■ n ’« J V'irh/rv an-i Tr^ino ' owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
hhh'orf.un evanuited the ! slabs. Shipton descended to Clamp V 
I the same day in very bad weather and Sinythe 
f sp(?nt a third niglit iif Camp VI descending to 
0 *':^ hidow^'d a siieces.sfiil ' Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
i: U Mr. Ptilincal On’cer j frost-ltites, strained liearts, and high altitude 

' thv* potuai«si''n of tlie j deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
P/' a furtiitT atfcriipt io j canip. A week later they returned to Gamn 111 
An k're^-cfif commif/ee to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
li-iosuf the Eoyfd Ceouva- lo the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
klf'Mne Chib, and Mr, Hugh abandoned and the .expedition returned to '" 
the LC.EC, accepted un j Darjeeling, 


1 , 1 \ ‘ X *, ix. i: U Mr. Pniincal tur’cer j frost-ldtes, strained liearts, and high altitude 

, fill Hikliiuu ti) hhtuiu the perini«.si»‘n of the j deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
I Tibetan CrtVi-ratUf’id tor d further alterupt to I camp. A week later they returned to Camp 111 
Ifllnin fho juni ut 01 .\’i cJ ( n I to make another attempt. Owing, howWer, 

|Wfta lor{f,i*<! m ler the .'M’gis ul’ the Eoyui Ceouva- to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
llfhiual Sorply am! the Alpine Chii», and Mr, llngii • abandoned and the expedition returned to 
*lltit!!rdao, tormcriy of the accepted un Darjeeling, 

‘^iKdf'd hi extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 

PS r ri P by Maurice Wilson, a young 

md I E sStnn penetrated Tibet in’ disS ^ 

■dlL'i ’ V r V k’ <Jre^'ne who climbed murchful to Everest and with a few porters 
4 th 4- SinvDi in 0? T m ^ reaching 21,000 feet. He then 

reach'd C)dcutta in February and forthwith I bodv^was^dfa^ 

The 1933 sxpedhioa established its base in the Shipton’s party in 1035. 

■JlEongbuk _Valle>' on April 17th and on April 1936 Exneaition--Earlv in 1035 the Tibetan 


esta'blishcd.^ Thencefonvard Hmther 

Mm'fl the Gfttablisbmcnt of camras and made the 


|a|('pcrj the establishment of camps and made the 


.Jftscent to the Eorth CoL 23,0(}0 ft. prolonged As there was no time to organise an attempt 
;:,&uo ardufuia work. Camp IV', £-3,800 ft. was on tlic summit it was decided to send out a small 
,:{nof established imtU the ntiddic at Jj'ay after a ^in<Ier the leadership of Rlr. E. E. Shipton. 

^f4(} feet bm nail on the Eorth Col. slopes had This iiad as its objects ; Collection of data as to 


J|4(} feet bm wall oii the Eorth Col. slopes had This iiad as its objects ; Collection of data as to 
*^|'leeu cliL'l.iM, The expedh ion was equipped snow and w’cather conditions; ex- 

kith wiLs.:e=;. wluc.ii enaidei weather reports to amination of altcmutive routes from the west, 
glkmadvt'u f-wm tiic met Mnolcgicfil authorities kho trying out of jiew men for the summit 


»|TOrfe.eiVMl . _ 

u 'at Alip''re. One instvliatiou was at Darjeeling, I ; physiological observations ; a stereo ' 

ti nw at the b:i,?£i currip ?ujd a thhd at Camp III, photoarammetric survey ; examination of ice 
t, 121,000 ft. ('mrp iii -was linked to the North formations on the Eort-hCoi. 

ej-podition provocl that Everest caunot 


l> |, Owing i 0 a ^•eI'ics of ifUz’/'t ols and high winds 


This expedition proved that Everest cannot 
be ascended during the monsoon ami that the 
only hope of an ascent is during the period im- 
mediately before the monsoon. 


®|Cftnip V was not estaldished until May £2nd. Conditions during the monsoon are extremely 

hondred dangerous and the party had a narrow escane 
ffeet hiaiier tiian previously. The party was then ftoui an enormous avtiianche that fell from the 
J S cat oh for three days hy a furious blizzard and slopes of the North Coi. 

' ™ ‘J*" reconnaissance ttco 

•STaS W;-r Harril I Wage! aTd J. t ascendeV 

“‘I^asland coutmued the ascent and finally The 1936 expedition was led by Mr Huerb 

! ?>!!?!!! -7.400 ft., 600 ft. higher Buttledge and included three of the 1933 climbm 

• W S magnificent effort on the jVIessrs. Shipton, Smythe and Wyn Harris, ami 

^ then brought one of the 1933 Signals Officers Lieut, Sm5h 

^ Ihe porters down but had a terrible time in a Windham. It encountered exceptionally bad 
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weather and imusual conditions. Before ’ the 
monsoon, snow-storms rendered the mountain 
uiicUmbable and the usual pre-monsoon north- 
west wind W’as lacking to clear the snow away, 
iTow’over, Camp IV on the Korth Coh w^as 
eBtiJ-hlishcd to schedule and the party were in 

f nsition to attack the summit when the weather 
roke and t'v \'0 feet of snow' forced them to retreat 
dowm the damjeroiis sioiws of the l^orth Col. 
To cap their discomftture the monsoon arrived 
on the exceptionally early date of May 24th. 
Two attempts were made to re-open the route 
to tlio North Col. but on both occjisions the 
party W(?re in great danger and the attempt had 
to btj abandoned wdien Shipton and Wyn Harris 
were carried dowm by an avalanche and nearly 
lost their lives. Subsequently reconnaissance 
parties ascended the umin Jlongbuk glacier and' 
examined the west side of the North Col. wiiidi, 
in spite of Mallory’s unfavourable verdict, was 
found to be not only pfacticaMc b»it less 


chief pilot, Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre secopd pilot and 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London manager. 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygai for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at hfea 
altitudes. The expedition was nut ponaittod 
to fly across* the Tibohm frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both liumMiies successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
wore taken ot it. By permission of the Nepal 
OovernTaent a Hno ni iiigh.t /rum Furnea, the 
base of the expeditk'us across Nepal territory 
to Mt. Evere-t, was taken and along this 
good rjurvoy photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of tiio flight, in April 
permitted. 


An interesting mountain flight of which 
details were publishccL in 193S was one from 


dangerous in monsoon conditions than the east i itisalpiir to Giigit and back, undertaken by 


side," 


Tii« 1938 c 3 Ki»e«lition consisted of S(3veii 
climbers, 11, W. 3'ilinaii, E. E. Hhipton. F. S. 
Smythe, N. E, Cnh.dl, Dr. C. B. M. W'arrcn, 
P, Xdoyd and Ca})t, B. XL Oliver and was led 
by Tiljnan, It was considerably smaller 
than previous cxpedHlons owing to economic 
reatous and beiiauBC (experience has shown that 
the small light expedition has as good and perhaps 
better chance of achieving its obj(?efc tluan a 
large cumbersranc expedition rendered com- 
.parativcly Immobile by its transport and tied 
down to a fixe<l plan. Tiiough the expedition 
failed t^o reach the summit of Mount Everest 
It fully justifled these beliefs and cost only 
£2,5p0 as ngriiufit the £10,000 or more of 
previous Everest expeditions. 


The expedition reached Ilongbnk on April 
lib iitid cst.nblisbtcd (“jimn u on Afndi flCtli. 


tl-e JLA.E. at liisrdpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was cominanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force. The distance from llisalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley an<l past Nanga Parbat to 
Oilgit is 2S6 miles. It was covered in 2 hrs, 
20 rains, on the outward flight and in 2 hrs. 

6 mins, on the return journey. B^rom Giigit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the JLIuir/:a, Nagar and Hakjot areas. 
Brilliant photographs of Hanga Farbat and - 
Rakaposhijas well as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, w'erc taken. Such flights 
are now frequeutly made by the B.A.F. 


... -PLANS. FOR 19# 

A new PxpMlItiou let the Everest is t>eing 
jdnriued for 19-19 or JU50 by an Austraiiaa 


flih and cstaMislied Camp u on April 2Wh. | ox-oflievr of ihe Uoyal Air Force-, called A. "P. 
Wind and cold liiode furtluu- advance iinpossibic [ BaEidit wi:o hop--!-, to lead the expedition. He 
and the jmiy <ief5ccnded to the Kharta valley ‘ laqtlairM'd his pi-oa.s In a hroaficast over the 
for a rest and i.o recuperate from iaflueisza, j BBC in Deei'nibf-r J9-10. Ji'e said that ho 
chiila and sore Ihroats. They roturhed iu the Uvas jubro cemfident of siieerSB this time !>eea.iiii'0 
middle of May during the commencement of the he would have ad van! ago oi‘ all ihc iiictho<is 
rnorb-otMi '»U'ieh broke on the finiwececloiitod date and equipments Liat lane been perfected 
01 Ma\ one jijonth to six weeks earlier than ' during < ho Mar. The commatidii-, the air 


usual. tJdie route ujj the North Coi. was forced 
in da.iidc>rouss fjiiow conditions ami tlm party 
had a uarrove escape from an avalanche. Camp 
4 was {■-tabJisiied on May 24th but snowstorms 
drove ihc party down. It w'aa then decided to 
regai'i tie,* .North Col. froia the west ria the Main 
Kon;ib?ik Bjacierand Camp 4 was re-established 
after a didlcuit ice elinih on June 6th. On June 
8th ('Jimp G w'jis established by Shipton and 
Bmytiio w’ith seven portm and the -following 
dity an altempt; was nuido to reach the summit. 
Conditions, however, proved ijripoa,sjbl(j owing 
to deep monsoon snow’, jukI the party was forced 
to retreat after reacliing a height of 27,300 ft. 
A further attempt by Tihuan and Lloyd on 
June llt.h mot with no more success and the 
expedition had to be abandoned. 


4«nid Ex]p«dition—Aniut{jregtlngside to the 
ixptoil|itloii of Everest was an aerial exrMjditlos 
dftdeirtakitt to 1988 for the purpose of pSotogra- 
phto| the mountain from tlie alx. This venture 
was imncixi by Lady Houston, Major L. V, S, 
Blacker, totmerly of the Guides, was its Tender 
and to charge oi lurvey work, Lord Clydesdale 


rj'BciR-! parties lhar had to g(*t to inacrcsMblo 
placta in tlio m- a in tains, the jiarachuidhtH and 
other special Air Forre units had made 
tremendous progress, I'hen jis regarils the 
question of suiqdiei-i ii, would be possible to 
havt' these dropped by air, wltieh would vastly 
siinjdify and economize on traiesport. Oxygen 
in tlm past had consisted of old-fnsliioneil 
heavy equi]m'ioiit ; they could now use modern 
equi]ma-nt. This was much lighter and would 
aiipldy them with oxygen flu' six or seven liours 
and would weigh about la lbs. against 35 of 
that used in the J.038 expedition. 


There w’ould ateo he at their disposal self-lK.at- 
ing food. This would consist of cfins of food with 
a liejding uifit Incorponited in each individual 
can. Clothing also liad reached a great height 
of perfection. 


All the plans, captain Bandit explained 
would be made in England ; all equipment 
and supplies would be collected ; then it would 
all be flov/n in transport planes to Calcutta. 
It is possible that the journey from the foot of the 
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lliiiialivas in llj(' ranip at Kob',%i]v ']G,000 
i(xt wnuhl In doiio by air wliJdi would meaii 
tfi.'d loud and fiiulinia.nt roiild be dropped by 
■ ■ air. 

Till' b.'t'e earnp would be goindbiri" like the 
Ituiw of a pj, nuiild. AM from titat base as 
thf'y fiM IjJdier and higher tltroiFili tije advanced 
rajup* fttward. tin p<'ik supplies and mm 
v.tiufi ]' fuiii'- siiiullM' and sjaalier and more 
lii'.dny spci-rilf/od. 'i'ius would yo on until at 
lu.d fKi‘ hj>'t siicf'-ts.^j'ui diiubrr earryiar4 tbe 
itiiuh/uiii of cu'iipmf'ut rn'i'Csh-ary to survive 
yould g“i to tlie top. 

NANGA PARBAT 

The year 103‘i saw a well organised expedition 
to J/ouf/t }'arha*. It was conduct- 

ed by iJr. Merkl, vl Muiju-li, and inciudeu Lt. 
E, E. Prior, of the Gilgit ^conls, ’.vho acted 
us traiiHUort ofl'icer, an Anierieafi Tdr, Itaiid 
Herron uii-i Miss H. Knowiton, of Boston, U.S.A. 
Several UetermliHid attempts to reach the 
summit of the mouiifaia in August vrere brought 
to an end by Uju break-up of tiio weather 
before they attamed success. 

. The Disaffitex* ol 1934*“'In 1934 Eerr Merk 1 
reiiirned to the attack with an even stronger j 
party, which Included a nurnler of well-known 
German and Austrian inoimtaineers and Captains 
Prior and Sangstor of the Indian Army as trans- 
V, ' 'port • olficers. Natality early overtook , the 
expedition, Herr Brexel dying of pneumonia. 
Hwing to various delays, Camp IV .was not 
established until the end of June. The party 
than proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
okelcton camps behind. Tiaally, after a height 
of 25,800 feet had been reached, and Camp 
\T;n established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzard 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
rout tiuring w'fiieii no fewer than nine Jives 
wf-r(‘ lost, Herren MerkI, Welzenbach and \Vie- 
land and six Earjeeiing porter.s — men who 
had ac.‘orax>auied the 1033 Everest Exxjodition. 
Of Ihc Kuropeuiis only the tw’o Austrians ilerren 
8i-hucicr‘i’ and Aschonbrciuicr escaped whilst 
id' the surviving jiorters, all of whom were 
frost-hilten, 0110 or two sfjieiit a week without 
or shelter. ' 

In AL'iy 1037, another attempt was made to 
.diiiib Saiuja Purbat by a German expedition, 
liciulcd by iir. Wien. Hews reafd'icd Simla on 
June hOtiiat dhaslerhad overtaken t.he expedi* 
lion and .^i])>.se((fiently it -w.fS learned that the 
entire partly of climbers with the exception of 
one survivor, Hr. Luft, laid perished. Eight of 
the nln{‘ raembers of the expedition were killed 
along with nine SaiTpa porters. Aloautaineering 
experts jjre of 1, he opinion tlutttho Hcasoxi was 
not very propilinus for the ascent of the peak, 
which is conbldcred to be more accessible in 
the autumn. 

A further German attempt to climb Kmga 
Varbat wxis made in 1038 under the leadership 
of Hr. Paul Hauer. During the second half 
of July the party Hucceeding in reaching a height 
of over 23,000 ft. but w'erc forced, to fet-reat by 
had weather. During the climb the bodies of 
Herr Willy Merkl and the porter Gay Lay, 
who perished in 1034 w’ere discovered. 


In 1939 another German expedition led by 
Herr Peter Aufshnaifccr explored the Diamiral 
Hank of ^'(Jt/nga> Parbai. 

Another expedition to the Enrakoraras took 
place in 1934 under the leadership of hr, G, 
Dyhrenfurtli. Ail four peak.s of Queen 
Mary *’ were climbed. The highest of tliese iiaa 
been triangulated as 24,350 feet, but the party, 
state it to be more than 1,000 foot higher. 

In 1934 E. E. Shipton and Jl. W, Tilrnan, 
by a magnlilcent piece of exploration and 
nifuintameering, succeeded in penetrating the 
hitherto impracticable ili&hi Ganga to the 
glacier basin of Xantla fMd, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers such as Dr. T. G. LongstaS 
and Hugh Euttledge. Shipton and Tilnian^ 
also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotri via 
tiie Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier. Profiting by the 
tliscovery of the route to the Handa Devi basin 
an Arigio-Amerhain party, fhe leader, of which 
was H. W. Tilmaii, siiccessfuJiy scaled Handa , 
Devi via its south -w'’ost ridge, H. W*- 
Tilniiiii and K. E. Odell being the climbers to 
reach the summit. This exiwdit-ioii was remark- 
able- in that owing to th.e sickness of the porters 
tiie climber.'' had to carry their o wn camps up the ' 
niountain. This is the finest and most difficult 
peak j^'ct climbed In the Hirnalasxis. 

In 1039 the first Polish expedition to 'visit the 
Himalayas succeeded in milking tlic ascent of the 
East Peak of Handa Devi. Ilnfortunately an 
accident led to the death of M. M. A. Karpinski 
and S. Bernadzikiewicz on Trisui above the 
Milam Glacier. 

Lfc.-CoL 0. F. Stoehr, E.E , and Lt.- D. M. ' 
Burn, Ii.E„ lost their lives on '12tli August 
1932, w'hile climbing OB Panjtarni, near Pahlgam 
in Kashmir. 

In 2935 an attempt to scale Peak 325,400 
feet, in the western .Karakorams, was made by 
Lieut. J. Waller, Lieut. J. Hunt, .Dr, J. S. Garsia-W 
and W. E, Brotherhood, E.A.E. A series of biiz- 
airds v/ere experienced but tlie party reached a 
height estimated as 24 500 feet. I'here is no great 
diiliouity between this point and the summit. 

In the Autumn of 1935 the summit of Kabru 
was reached by Mr. C. It. Cooke who was accom- 
panied to the foot of the final rocks by G, 
Schoberth who was forced to give up owing to 
a high altitude, cough and the risk of irost-bito. 
This ascent was- made on November ISth, an 
unusually into date and is of great interest as 
proving that high Himalayan peaks can bo 
climbed in .early wdntcr at least. 

The 1030 a French c.xpcdition to the Kara- 
korams, like the Evere.et expedition, encountered 
very bad woather and accomidished little. 

After Nanda Devi the most remarkable ascent 
of 1936 was that of Siniolchu, a 3 >eak once 
designated as the ** embodiment of inaccessibi- 
lity”, in the Kanchenjunga range. This avas 
made* by a small German party under the leader- 
ship of Herr I^aul Bauer. Siniolchu is one of' 
the most beautiful peaks in the Himalayas, • ■ 


Tu n, rurtv of Muuk-I'; in^'<U'niah?tcr3, 

'■^i' li-'-''ri Talfiar ,'Hch;ii|A* 

dit(r, irf.'u:'-’' tin iir'-t ;d iLf ’J'tfu I’pai: In 

tii' >1 lU' Mii^s.’ as u attMiif/ki. tlm 

Xvm'uis idak bi-t Wife dels;atcd by rad wciiithcr. 

fidiGr as.acTiti^ in .SiiJd'dm were ntask' by 
"*< , f, Xa'b'd v.iji Siriivu 

fin amj by V. K. i'oolic and 

1\ r^rfun'ai* 'Chnpimn %'ho asmided ffeverat 
pakh t'd vvvi' U0,nl'iy iC'-t intibidiiig the Fluted 
V'Idak,' 

l#j;fini:i thr- Eumnu.r of 1037 n nsimbcr 
ul O' aka wi'ty fliiubi'il, the rssdable 

l-t:*.,u^ Churauiliari 23.D07 ft. by F...8penror 
s'bapru.n with (sraj and tlip Mana 

I’f-ak d3,SdCf ft, by Uafttida P. IL Oliver 
uri i F. H. Smyth'^n Tlse latter c<3mpJ«:;ling 
tii>i ai'-eiit T.npt. Oiiverwiia iiisutE' h-Btly 

asv’iifuat.i’i'jsii, riircc utbsn’ peaks of 21.400 ft., 
li.HKd 02,4 I ft. wore also climbed by 
OlhtF and Smythe and attempts made on 
Kili.ania ami linnaMiri which were frusimted 

, ba<i w-eaiiser. They jilso esphired a 
Wtsiarkahlr pltifiasr at»ovo tho liniikc Gia<‘ier, 
diss'ovw'fd in A!ay 1937 hy Lieut. II. A, (Jiardimir 
pf tteSsirvey pf India. Xn addition, .Smythc 
with three 'idbetan j'orterB climbed seven jieaks 
of thii Z'ifjkar liaiis^e among tlnna the very 
didien.’t p.Mk of MIgiri Parbat, 21,204 tt. 
Forifig this, s'xpidition Smythc came upon 
j^omo reupirksihle iraclts in tiie snow whudi the 
Tibetan porters believed were made by a Mirka 
or Abomirnblc Snow kraii, Those tracks were 
afterward'' idemdfled as bear trucks by the 
iwfcnrai history authorities in London. It is 
beltevcti that there is now enough evidence to 
explain tlii,; strange legend of the ifiraaluyas, 

Onrhwal was visited in 1939 by a Swiss 
expedition led by M. Andro Eoch and two 
fine peak.^! were scaled, Danagiri and the 
Wedge Peak. 

In 1938 C. S. Houston led an expf*dition 
to the Karakurum during the course of 
which a bold and determined attempt was 
made to cHsnb K2, 28,150 ft. After failure to 
oljtaifi a footing on the N. VV. ridge, tho party, 
widch hminded several veteran Sherpa porters, 
ascended t he X. Pb ridge to a height of 20,000 ft. 


< A further aiteinpt on K'2 wuh made by an 
.Arjjerknn party iis Ihb'o Imt foded k dittaatttT, 

! Dudley Wolfe, ami three Sherpa porters hwlng 
! their Hves in stormy wcatlior high up th« 
j mountain. 

I Another expedition to felio Karakoraras was 
I that imderf alien iiy Capt. J. B. ilnrriMui, rint, 
iJ. O. M. Eoberti?, It. A. liod'-dda, f3r. T. 
i Graham Erowii and Lieut. ,T. Waih-r ttr'-cthcr 
I with Dr. O. A. J. Teasihdr and Or. Lliiabirh 
j Tcasdalc, The priucipk object ive wii's Mashor- 
j brum, 25 000 ft. After eD'UdidtIug tamp 
( 7 at. 24,000 ft. jJ'Uii^eu and IJrnl'ddii reaeliui 
a height of about 25,000 it. before bciu; forced 
to retreat by ijad weather. In dejei'nding to 
Camp 6 they waere overlaken hy a. blizzard and 
forced to spend a uight. m llie open as a result 
of wiiicli they were aeiioindy fro'-.t-hiUen, Tiu' 
devotion of tiic Hherpa porter.s prevented a raoro ■ 
serious di.sastor. 

Further exiploraiion of the Bjidrinatli, ' 
rCedarnath ranges at tiic Kouree-- of tho <.-;iUiges 
.as well as various a^-^crnls wa.s m.-uie by a German 
expedition under the leadership of J>r, E. 
SetnvarzgndaM’ in ihe antumn of 1938. A 
little less tiirm lo 3 -('a.’'.s later {.\ugnst, 1947) 
a Swiss party claiihed that it had ascended 
Eedaruatli. 

The tSunr>/ a/ IwUh are now verya'dtLve and 
much work nas been accomplished durihff -feijo 
re-survey of Garhwal and Xumaon under tho 
direction of Major Gordon Osniaston, whilst 
several thousand square miles of country have 
been mapped by Shipton and Tilman during 
their ^expeditions to the Shaksgam in 1937 
and by Shipton during his expedition to the 
Karakoram in 1930. 

The Himnlaynn Club w’as founded in 
1928, at Kew Deliii with the object of 
enct>ura"ing and rnsskstlng Illmaiayau travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Einiaiayas through science, art, literature and 
sport. The initiation of this Club was due to 
the late Sir Geoffrey Corbett, one-time Secretary, 
Commerce Dejairtinenfc of tlie Government of 
Iiulia, and to 3ilajor Kenneth MWvSon, M.C., E.E„ 
iLsaistant Surveyor- General, 
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M ount Ak* fnlll Htatioii) t top. 4,816, is in . Ajanta Caves? are ^ miles nortli of 
Jiui (it (Hvi above scn-l Vuraniifibfid in ilK* Mali of if.vdf‘ra]'ad. The 

i 5* i ! li r* ki t lo n 1 on*- in tbc li tar, j lavc b arc Li) in nnml « r ("> i iiaif^as oi wlnincs and 
fh" Ur'-tladiiioa} uiif luinitiiil a iialfnioiithsfrom 24 viharas or munasterirM, ail Biiddliist) ami 
♦ ,* , I'll* Ma:'<‘h to ihc of j present a rorord of ji nniijue roini)inrttion of 

;ux . rb ‘ 1(010 lu-tb’ij: aliont inn. ami a Jsalf j painfintt, scuiptnre and arf'liituctnri' of a period 

ne F: nri! d.e n-itidie of ‘^epreiisher to tiie ext<’ndincr oivii’ nine eenturies from aboiit the 


« mi of (adobfr, /'/aee.ii in sih a vit'lt : 1 . 

the li!!".\ara .lain teiufilcs, 2. AelirsLMrh ^temples, 


2ikI t'entiiry i».C. to about Ttii rentnry A. 7). 
Three nsiles fnmu the eavt-s ar** a reHt-house and 


:h itjoii of art aneierd bovn rnlled t'liaadra- a tra^’ellers* iMm'.Xiilov.’ under lie' eliarue ttf the 
’,.di, L Ntddifi Talvo (lido-), Arbmia Devi. DJreefcnr of Areh;eol«’jyy of tiie State. TJkto Is a 
a an’-iru' < ut ixi, roek. 0. ib-niii?’.s Peak, the fnrator’.^ olfiee m-xt to liie re.d-honsf* from whieli 
lij.-'htoi in f he ,\fa\a!i ilill., 7. Snn-aet })0iht, 8, ijeJf) find infm-i nation ean iihvays bt' obtained. 
P.ihnpur point, !». D^'^an mniPanpii and jfl. tise The ea^mn ran he re.aelieii from Aurani-riitad on 
^ilaniiapai i*arL. Moimf Ai*u is eh-ffritied and the railway line between .Hydcraiind an>d -Manniad 
ii.H vkitt'nou'k- wifi) jjfihfse tdility taps. The by tinr State. miUvay bunr-.s wiiiob repniiarly ply 
ehief naan-i of «‘oii(,c\;i‘m'e are rieivdsaws, toiirim? betwetai Aui'aii','abad Station ami the Ajanta 
fty’f-miiHid'iiiseH. TiiWa';:: Is a -eon* caves. 

tai 2 U.iiavfirriJis}a:Hi roorjis, peiaiussloTi to nse wiiieh ^ ^ . .r. . i 

liin to he oltt.-'jfed from the AhsDiaiit limBneer, Anintsar : town m East Fimjab, 
p >\ \i-i- f’/e/w • 1 Kajpiitana i^>‘e‘red to (he Sddis. Top. .801,010. Anirit-sar 

('hii^'.’open' (udv to’ Ih'inees, Dihefs, <io\ernment '’iTy eentreof tiie Sikh reli'^imi and has a 

ami Male Dtndab, 2. Ilajputana Seeivtariat bi,v'J fade in po'ain and tcx3 lies. Phu'cs ?mih a 
Tiuh, (.utm to ‘ddtoi's. Brdiiutaiui •* U 1'*^* Dolden leinpie sraiiduig m tJio 

Hotel. Mount Aiui is ouiched by raihniy and POol of fmmortality, li. Pal.a Atal Tower, 
road, 'ffu’- iiearesr railwit V station is Alai Bond Akal lukhfc, 4, iifda Bagii Gardens, and 
on t he metre-grange Ha-tJoii o( tja* B. B. A ( M . K ly. Govind Garii. 4’iie chief moans of eon- 

from VnumUhtHi to DeLhi. From the si at ion vey.-ineo. m tin* city are buses and hackney 
Abu Bond is sdioiit 171 miles lyv road, and thmm carnages Taros arc bxed. Olahs : J-. Am- 
is regular motor service between tiie towm and Flub, 2. lannsaon Cdnb, 3. Hallway 

the r-t-jftion Club, -1. Bar Chib, o. ihiidah ( 'hib, ,and 6. Ser- 

' ‘ . , t 1 ■'"ke Club. Hottis : 1. Amritsar Hotel, 2. 

Afsfn: fop. 2M,M0, a tsnni in Ii.P., stamls Cnmbrhlgo Hotel, 3. Prince Hotel, 4. Imper- 
?! River Jumnii; It w'a.s the i^otel. Amritsar stands on the main railway 
eafatrd oi tije Mogitnl Kmpin; during the nugiis between Delhi and Lahore and JEaraclii and 
of p.abar and Alii ar. irnih a vmt : 1. Pathankot. It is about S3 miles east of Lahore 

tht‘ ’ III Maisnh remirdcu by many aa the most on the East Punjab Hailwav, 
beautiful biijlding in the world. 2. tiie Fort, 

3. the .rnina Titasjid, 4. Muti Masjid, 5, the Bangalore: largest city in Sfysoro and a 

tomb of itmimad-ud-Daula, C. the Dewan-I- health resort is about S, 000 feet above sea-level. 
Am, 7. Akbar's tomb at Sikandi'a, about five It is w'ell laid-out ami u]i-to-date 5vith every 
mile, from Agra, s. Kaihush Teinj le at Fiikandra, urban facility, Tlac€x- n'orth a riftU : 1. Cubbon 

0, Ram Bagh. 10. GovtTiniient Gardens. Clubs : Park, 2. Lai Bagh, 3. Band-stand, 4. Eaco 

1. Aura Ciui.’, 2. Indian Club, 3. Agra Tennis Club. Course, 5. Maliaraja’s Palaee, (5. TIppu's 

llvHs : L (Veil Hut el, 2, imperial Hotel, Paiaee, 7. Yenkataraiiianas'wamy Temple. The 

:i. Kmprc’-s Hotel, i. j.aufie’s Hotel, 5. Agra chief means of conveyance are riek-shaw’s, 

lbd*'h Avm whh'h ha ^ many railway stations. Jutkas, buses and taxis. Clubs : LCentury 
i'wm Hie inaiu Bomt.-ay-Dolhi and Caleutt.a-jielhi Chib, 2. Bangalore Haee C!u7>, 3. Bangalore 
Ihti'.s and 1.’'. ae.'e.^sihle by uie G.LP. or the B.B. (iolf Club. Hotels: 1. Anaud Bhavaii, 2. 
C.L or tile iL.J.i;. Central Hotel, ^ S,^3l'oderii Indian Lodge, 4. 

Ajmer s '‘npisid (A' Ajmer-Merwara, Hindu Udipd Hotel, j>. Vt cwt End Hotel, 
arul Mudinwvlhuiuus centre, wntajris Baroda ; capital town of Baroda State 

ruiluiM* worAshujU^ Jo’). i4;.gD&._ about 250 miles to the north of Bombay, modern, 

iraifk a nsff: i. tue Dnrai (f Kwaja fealub pop, L^sjiOl. )>lacrs worth a vis'd: 1. Laxmi 

jfumb ot Mu.sUin saiutl. - the l^lagazinc Vilas Paiaee {the re.sidencc of the Maharaja, one 

e 8**'! beautiful in India), 2. Old Kazar 

Ijido* fbtiili I'v SiK h Jtlian), .. lianlat Bagh, Bagh Palace, 3. Museum and Public Park, 

TA. Jubilee Garden, 5. L. IL Battery, and G. the 

Oaiiit b> .tkoai), /, M.j>n Colkgc, &. Ihish- 'avails. The chief means of conveyance are 
kjir fpilgnuiiige e^mre, hat, tfcjmpie and lake, is tongas, brnses, taxis. Clubs : Sa^nji Vihar Club, 
about seven milcr away). Ihe cmef means //./cZa .' 1. Guest House Hotel 2. Ivilslma 

o Hivas Hotfil. Bai’oda lies Oil thc main liiics of 

paarih. U.i/hs . 1. Ajimr (dub, w. BiRset the B.B. & C.J. Eaihvay between .Bomba v and 

Liiropean (iub, 4. Indian Club, Delhi and Bombay and' Ahmedabad. 

5. ^ Kalat^agh oung Men s Association, G. 

iiaihvay lustiluto. Hotels: 1. Ajmer Hotel, Beuasroa ? town in IT.P. on the banks of the 

2. Empire Hold. 3. Hindu Hotel, and 4. Ganges, very sacred to the Hindus. It is in fact 


Anmeuapad.^ A line ironi Ajmer goes south to countless minor shrines. It is also reputedto be 
connect it with Khandwa on the GJ.Ik Bailway the oldest city in the sub-continent. Pop. 
lino between Delhi and Bombay, 263,100, Places worth a visit : 1, Vishwanath 
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ly i'l'llf';', cf'tuy of the 
,;te a vi^uir- :i., "Li2i,a:a'.r;ij 
iOfc aniiU'-'ii ii/.siu!.' I:iu; ''/tai- 


If Miihi'i'.'ihv.ar 'f' :i, f'lfvaMin'iuWlnvur 

itJipIt*. 'h'i> 5 I { !ak liu'u-' (hm ha<' 

vjtji htny u'lUi I’hi- .Boaril’s parmiwiuo. 

r. -k r.h, auur ^i.VJs. liiip h> 
iwacri W'aiiaSr anil Oov.'fali, ahoui 1!0 'miles from 
iJ'Pttaiik. ■ ■ . ' 

Biiapti!'! town in the ikuabay Frcsiflency, 
ra|i»tal of tiio olii ’^lurifim Kiimhini lA' Bijapur 
U 1i*u of li,.* f mala^ ul jt.ilaoo.s, ^uu^^|llts, 
of iho rule of the Adi i Shahi kings, Pkiry^ 
uvrfh a tu4f : 1, Jiimi iirhirtjld tthe greatest 
iwooi.r. m <>» uth indl d 2. Bnli OukilKts (the 
toiiih of A/iil Si'iah ami ilic second 

lw‘P'V*t.tfomr iutlie worid), kJbo called the Whisp- 
ciiiv; fhihnj. k Methar Mahal, d. AsJiar Hahai, 
[». thnaii tl'iiial, h. idclid, 7. Mecca Mar-jid. 
K', 1iij-.Ba!iry (vrat.er'tanh), 9. 'iialitnl-Maidaii, 
Bircat (imi)i lit iamli-Kasab Gmi, Jl. ifaidac 
l.lrtrj ftower), llh IbraiJm ilojaf (the tmnb and 
tnostjae of l.hrahliu. II K id, iaia Mandir (reser- 
voir i, I !. ChfUitl JSauri (old tank*), lb, (bum try, 
iej iJoiaiia?. (douMf hmibs), 17. .Bara Ivaiaan 
Wu.sjid ai'd ifi. Begum Tank. The chief means 
of cofntyam'u arc- U"Js, hn'Hes, tongas and 
Inillock carls, iJlnb,) : 1. Darhar Club, 2. 
Ivaropeais byinkliuna. (Jiib, d. TciUiis Club, 
4, Tniori Club. UvOh ; Aropya, .Klsgis,- Bijiit 
fuir h 11 ralluay arid ion ofi the fJa^lag-^hol^l^J^r 
Mccti('.(!i of the M. & h. M. ilail'W'ay. There -are iv 
diianiiU',;.!:), and a duk b.mgalow about one and 
a haif mlks from the rttatiou. 

Bombay : second cb-y and port in the sub- 
cunt im nf g^mernUy calird tije gaimvuy to .lutiia. 
ii bi'f4, vu-stivn, uK*drru. Fopd: d ruilHon, May 
and OtdoOer are tln^ baficdt incmfciis, but from 
Kovcniher to March it is very cook Placex worth 
n i.’tV'd ; I. the (iaieway of Tndm, 2. Apollo 
lJumier, ib j’rinec of Wal-'S Mnsemn, 4. the 
Town Hull ,>, Toiubuy Cmtic, 0. itajabai 
'Foytu- aui 1 iilvcrdtv Buildingj 7. Viitonn 
TVrmiiurs <if the fi.I.P. Railway, 8. the General 
Post. Gilk-o, h, Grawibrd Market, 10. Jira- 
bcurnc Stadium, 11, I'howpathy sa-nds, 12 
Mulitwr ifillaud Banging Oiuxkms, 13, Gentral 
Station, tcmilmis of the B. 1. Eaiiway, 

M, Hacf; Goumg 15. Bbaadnnvada -Eeservoif 
Md GanJcifs, 16. Viet, oriu- Gardens. Places 
near alHUft Ftmiiibay vrhieb urn worth a visit are 
' I. dftlitt (wca-slde resort), ‘ 2. Versova (sea-side 
rc»'»rl), :i, Vehar Bute (from wiiicli tlte city gets 
wuk'r*au|'ply)^ Kyimcry Caves (rock-cut 


f . I 1 , d*u- I c cte-! (if Itcihihbt (tnefrth b. JuK ifiWilfi r.niM, 
‘ c " . 1 i i{ Jim u, '\ahe,'{i^n(i rtMi.ple and hut h| rings of 

I b I I , M m lU d I i o| ..’f H jl t d i ( .< pt ill tmr n n (t 

^ jert, iupi-p A. 7<triHfd ( Semple nud'luKeh 9. Arn- 

\ : -p ”1,, ggu’dui,*/, io. J h.fjicuh rt“5iiple), id, I r.!i! (p(nl\ wifli firlv.d.e 

.'if'', j A gudiu md/oo), II. j .ah G rg juing , ud nail 

' ■■■' -h' B 'i h“ t p,= r,ie sliu.-ij bug) iJ, KJeph.ntbj, i'fAcs (ut'fiiu- 

«i , u.'i! ;dlv^ }*y,tii!ut tutd-nit, in.iiu .luijiiii 

A biiSs rii.h, d. '• c,cd !('!■')■ Tiie cliit-f means <.»f cMn''.cvauci In 

B I .-alih.t A duib ’ fvuubay U''-* trm.is. Icues, uieelrie 'raUways, 

Hij-el. 2. Brunti ; and loufia.s, (Vw/.v ,• ']. Bom!, my {'’hib, 

a. ,.it '><■'* K mV- I. e I Bouibii,’!' Gouuucii i.tl Gyiahharui, 'Bomhiy 
i- udihe BJ.. Ball- j i-'fyiiig Chib, 4. in rnlciv ’Gyaikiiiiiia, 7>, litju'. 
lap ' a.d h 8 o* i.,n- u.tf ShcAdt nt y Cull C!i t>. r» milbuir 
.1 euft \ii;UKiLtd ire ; Kill n Cl, 7. (Vii-kil riuh uf ladiij 8. I -fnm 
Gymidiaij.*!, i). On'cfit Club, Id. P. J. ibiKhj 
j Gymkhami, ■ 11. Parsi t'hib, Vl2. Princess^ 
I .Mii y V'etfuia f'vrjddnjja r\ Bifoa Ghib, 

j 14. Rofiiry GsiPi, ir,. Iloyal '},h:)i:fi'l)a,y ' ' 'Y 
I Club, id. Buy,.! Uc'daui Ih^Iia Turf riuig 
j 17. IJuit(3d Lf.Hl.ge,' of lld'ieosoiiiiists, 18. CV'e,st- 
I ci-Ji India AiifruiioiiHe As.so-l.aTioa, If). CViijing- 
! dpri .8ports .(jlub, 20. AVMl.C.A.jhMiil 21. iVW,, 

\ il.X, ■ : 1, ihiipiiv Uiadu .ifobl, 2. 

i re(i;b,rk_ ilofel, ;V <,»raiid iloCcl, 1. (hcmi'n 
ilchad, 5. Jjo:tdi’)!i Motel, A3, ''M(idliav,uMir^^ 

7. Afajchth” iioiel, 8. Bilii: Hotel, p, hardar 
Grahu Hotel, ■ 10. Sliri. Krishna Boa, I'ciiag House,, 
.11, Taj Jlaiaii Hold. Biuulaiy is om,* of tlie 
tcrniiiiij of the G.I.F. and thC' B, B. &'.C. 1,1 
Ilnilvvays. \/ , 

' BriEidaTOu4 liobv place of Hindus,, ,, about-.' 
five miles uoi*th of .Muttr.a in TJ.P. It. is saered 
because • of its a.ssociatid,n with tl'je. foirtli And 
early life ijf t,!»e Hindu (Sod Sliri lirisiluia, Plmk" 
worth a visit: 1. Goviiid Hev Temple 3, 
Gupiriatii Ti.-mple, 3. Bnnganath Mandir. 
There fire travellers’ I'.uiigalbw'B a'hd u'dsci ,a ,„hotel'"' 
called Briudavftii Boarding. Brindavau h 
accessible by railway or road from Aiiittra.' 

Calcutta : biggest , city, , and ' port ■; in,' the 
siib-contiucnt, sfaiid.s on the left bank of the 
Jlooghlv about, c5 lades froTn the S('a. It was 
hmmb'd by .lob Charnock of the East Judin 
Goinpaiiy. It is a great lumincss ami }jidt!.dMHl 
centre a, 111 ! contains jute ijsiiB, juit> {>res.-.f'S, iron 
foundries, rice, paper and cul inilis, tuiuieries etc. 
Gnicutki i,s now the eafiitai of the newly created 
Province <4' West Bengal and iilJ ISMl w.'w the 
cajrital of old lindivided liulia. Phice:^ worth 
aridt: J. Vielcwin Mmuosdal ((‘ontains picture- 
guHcry and iuu->cum), 2. tlm Indian Museum, 

3. tlu! xoologicai' gardens, 4. the Jain 
TemjdcVa, the Kaiighat Temple, 0. Boivedero 
House (where the Vieoroy r-tays mIcu 
he is on vi-it t.u Culontta\ 7. Goveinmeni Jlou-c 
(residence of the Gov^;rnor uf Wc-fc 
Be.ngab, 8. Ahu'hle Palace (eontaiaiug art 
trea-.ui’es property of the Midiik family), 
9. I’Tirt William, 10. tlie. Pden Gardens, 
11. the Town Ihdl, 12. tlic IniiJerial Idiirary, 
13, iKoihouidc ,S«iuarc, 14. the, 'Kaee Course, 
1,5, Dhakuria Lake, and Id. the Miiiau bathing 
ghats. Places ncar-about Calcutta which 
arc worth a visit arc: 1. Bally (holy place), 

2. Belur (home of the Thimakhrisno ilissjou), 

3. tile Hoyal i'totanical Gardens (conlains 
the biggest banyain tree in existence), 

4. Diauio'nd Harbour (fort and custouis house), 

5. Dum Hum ( uir port of Calcutta). 

C^Bjeevatfasia (Kandbipnx’am) : also called 
the city of tui'uples, tiie Beiuires of the 
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' bontli. i:. aljoufj 60 mIM to the soutli of Madras, 
rfc U oue of fclie holy cities of ladia and the 
ojihv out! ia tfii Boiitli, The place l6 divided Into 
tiara parts, Sliiva Conjeevaram (containing 
b'liivA taro plea), TIshnu ConleeTOram {coat&ia- 
iii? a Hinaller uumtoer of Vishmi temples) and 
llliftyar Fall yam, a teiMmony to the part played 
by ud the Etalii Hindu religions sects in the 
Wbtor.v of tiie city. There are over a thousand 
tnmpleB in all. Plam worth ® tint: tho 

llt'varaja I'atfiple (VaiBhiiavaife, has a seven- 
idenyed tower, 100 feet high), 2. the likam- 
b.'irsiidJt Temple {Shalyalt, has 10 stories and is 
feefe high), ;i. the Temple of Kamakslii 
Arnnia, Hotek : Cxaapati Vilas. Conjee- 
ia <jii the Ttenigunfea-Chinglepet section 
of the M* it S.M. liaiiway and is easily 
accessible from Madras via CMnglopet, 

Cffloiaoor s hill ' station on the ISfllgiri Hills 
in the Madras Presicienoy, is about 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, The climate is mild and genial 
, neither too liot in the summer nor too cold in the 
.■ winter, The mean day teniperatuie is 64 degrees. 

, Tlie nortii east .monsoon breaks .in October and 
'■ lasts about two months. The towm has good 
.water-siippiy and natural drainage facilities and 
is reputed to bo one of the cleanest towns in 
.. '■.Bouth India... PMm worth a tUU: 1. Sim’s 
';.:..Pa'rii:, (contains collection of pI«a.Bits), .2, Low’s 
.:.' Waterfell, 3. Tiger Eoclc (hill fort). There 
are innumerable places for excursion and picnic 
purposes, e.g. the Broog, the Dolhn ^ose, 
..fclie .Lamb’s Book, Laz .Falls, Lad.y Canning Seat, 
the Baliiah Dam and Catherine Falls, The ciiief 
means of conveyance are cars winch can be liired. 
Clubs : Coonoor Club. EoUls : 1. Hampton 
Hotel, 2. Hiilgrove Hotel, 3 Krishna Vilas, 
4. llamehundra Luneii Home. Coonoor lies 
on the Mfcttupalayam-Ootacamund line of the 
Nllgiri Railways. It is also connected by road 
with Ootacamund, and Kcitagiri, another hill- 
statloa, ■ 

Barjecimg : liill station and summer 
capital of the West Bengal Government lies on 
tlic lower slopes of the Hihialayas about 370 miles 
to the north of Calcutta. It is 8,000 feet above 
sea -level. The inaxinram temperature in the 
saancia; jii about SO decrees and the minimum 
..■lii tile winter is about SO. Tlie town commands 
pit'turcvsqiio views IntTudlng that of Mount 
Kiachinjinga and on n clear day of Mount 
JJvercst. ’Va.riouB sports are available during- 
the season sucli as fishing, shooting, horse-riding 
fuvi a number of other indoor and outdoor 
sports. Darjeeling has also a fii’st-ciass. 
Siinatoriiim known as Eden Sanatorium Places 
worth a visit » 1. Government House, 2. Town 
j-hih, Mnscuiii, 4. Observatory Hill (from 
where a magnificent view of KincMnjinga can 
be obtamed), 5. the Mall, 6. Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, 7. Birch Hili Park. 8. Seachal Lakes, 

9. Ghoom Ghoom Bock, 10. Tiger Hill (from 
where the Riinrise over Everest is generally 
viewed). CMjs: 1, the Chowrasta Club. 

2. the Darjeeling Club, 3. the Darjeeling 
Gymkhana Club, Motels: 1 . Belvue HotC 
2. Central Hotel, 3. Mount Everest Hotel, 
and 4. Park Hotel, The chief means of con- 
veyance are rickshaws, ponies and dandies. Dar- 
jeeijijglB the terminus of the Darjeeling-Himalyan 
^Iway and is about 14 hours* journey j&om 
Calcutta, From 0lllguril on the Eastern Bengal 
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Ballway where the visitor has : to . change, JDar- ■ 
Jeellng can also be reached by car or Bail Motor 
which is quicker than travelling by the moiintato-: 

railway. 

Delhi (Hew) s the oapitol of India and .the ' 
seat of the Govwnment. It was piarmed .in .■ 
accordance with modOT ideas by the architect 
Sir Edwin Lutyen*! and completed in 1931 . Kew 
Delhi houses the Viceregal Lodge, the Council 
House, and. the Secretariat. All the fouliuhigs in 
Hew Delhi are white except the ones mentioned 
above. These latter arc built of red sandstone. 
Places worth a vkit: 1. Connaught. Place 
(shopping centre), 2. All India War Memorial 
and 3. Wiiliagdon Air Port (port of call of ail 
air services). 

Delhi (Old) : also called Shahjahanabad , 
the ancient capital of India stands on the river 
Jumna, and is enclosed by a stone wall with 
seven gates. It has a history going back to 
3,000 years and witliin an area of 50 square miles 
eight '.Delhis rose and doclined and fell. The 
seven predecessors of present-day Delhi are 
Kutub, Siri, Tuglakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Parana Quila and Shahjahanabad. Ho city in 
India contains as many historical remains as Old 
DeM. One can trace here tlic growth and decay 
of almost every dynasty wdiidi held sway over 
the ancient land of Hindustan. There are also 
a number of factories and jewellery and gold and 
silver embroidery and ivory carvings works 
for wWch Delhi is wudl-knowm. Pop. 621,849 
(XQ41 census). Places tcorili a visit,^ 

1. the Fort (built by Shahjahan) contains Moti 
Masjid, Diwan-i-Khas, Khas Mahal, Jal Mahal, 
Bang Mahal, the Delhi Museums and the Indian 
War Memorial, 2. Juma Masjid (built by Slmh- 
jahan, the biggest mosque in the w'orld), 3. 
Chandni Chowk (the main thoroughfare), 4. 
Kashmiri Gate, 5. Kalan Masjid, 6. Sunheri 
Masjid, 6. Tomb of Nizamuddin, 7. Baiiidiat and 
Salimgarh, 8. Public Gardens, 9. Jantar Mantar 
(Jaisingh’B old observatory) garh, 10. Parana 
Kila (built by Slier Shah). Places near-about 
DelM which are worth a visit are : 11. Kutub 
Mlnar (11 miles from Delhi), 12. Tuglakabad 
(12 miles from Delhi), 13. Humayun’s Tomb 
m miles), 14. Safdar Jung's Tomb (5 miles). 
The means of conveyance are tongas, buses, 
taxis and traxn.s (in old Dellii only). Clubs: 

1. Aero Club, 2. Beadon Club, 3, Delhi City 
Gymkhana, 4. Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club, 

5. Lodi Club, 6. Boshanara Club, 7. Y.M. 
O.A., 8., Y.W.C.A. Delhi is directly comiected 
by railway with Bombay, Calcutta, laliore, 
Karachi and Madras-. -The G.I.P'. and the. B.B,. ; ' 
(fe, C.L connect it with Bombay, the E.I.Bi 
connects it with Calcutta, the H.W.B. connects 
it with Lahore and Karachi, and the M.S.M. 
the N.S.B. and G.I.P. together connect it with 
JHadras. 

-' Eliora Cav'ea: are situated about 15 
miles to the north-west of Aurangabad in the 
Hizam’s Dominions. The caves which are ex- 
cavated In the face of a Idll are 34 in number and ' ' 
run north to south for a distance of a mile and a 
quarter. The blU has the shape of a crescent tho 
southern, the centre, and the northern being oc- 
cupied respectively by Buddhist, Hindu and Ja'ia 
temj^es.' • There are .12 .Buddhist caves, 17 Hindu 
caves and 5 Jain oaves. The Hindu oaves are 
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more rlf.'caMtcd tfiais etLera aitd SaikBh 

w-h£’'fs most famous of the cavei is 
f-l;)'* bli^^^rst ca've teosple ia India. It stands 
Iff .<! fff'irt twrai^Iag 154 feot m1do, 276 feet long 
v.ioi' a 1U7 feet high at the back, Among 
nf i‘ r rnt.il'ie e we>'’ are the Carpenter's cave and 
Biolng eivf!. It Is believed that the Ellora 
I'iii'S are .livjiit a thonpand years okl. They are 
O'.mt'iU’fl i’i'uvh Aii.'anrahad by bus or ear. 


I'il«!ip«r Ssfetis founded hf Akbar m 
but cow a dead forjsakea city, ia situated 
fi'tmi AKra. Akhar wished to make it 
IJ, l»id It had to lie abandoned because 

Ilf of wat«'F, Here Akbar’s son Salim who 
iilvr /.if'uiiue tile Eraperor J-ahangir was bora, 
rim 'oiitalns .i iiuipber of paiaees, shrines, 
hi3j(fur., brii!^ of marble ami red sandsfone. 
/7/t’ f rr( hufaNir umon^ the are : 1. Buland 
Uartva^'f, t.he Galeway of Vi* tory, built to com- 
iit'' tti' imie. the ronrmwt of Kandesh. It is 176 
fi'ot ia'gli aiifi lii the highest gateway in India. It 
iVauu,-* thpfioiitheragateway to the most imposing 
■ stnictiire In Fatehpiir Sikri, 2. the Jami Masjid, 
liaid to bo a copy of the moague at Mecca or 
Mtdlna. Then tiiere are 3. Paneh Mahal, 
b Xhwan-i*Khas (Hali of Private Audience), 

, ih, Maryam’s House, 6. Palace of . Jodh .Bai, 
s, Houfifvof Birbal, 8. Etolianfc Towner and 
y, ICIiAM Mahal Fatehpur Sikrl has a railway 
station, -and the ruins can a!ao^ , bo easily 
.reached by. car. There is a dak bungalow 
where visitors, can get meals by '-previotts 
arrangement. 


CwiHor s best known for its fort {which 
ift reputed to be tiie most interesting and remark* 
able example of a Hindu palace of an early age) 
lies aliout 200 miles to the south of Belni. 
Pkiwumrth a vUit : 1. Hw''allor fort (indndes 
Mon 'Sliifdi's Palace and a number of temples 
iiiu! fllii’ijics), 2. Tanaen'® Tomb, 3. Eani 
lAsmi|£ai’fi Chimtri, 4. the Ohhatries of otlier 
Maliratta, rulers, 5. tomb of Mahomed (Shaus, 
d. ilairil Miisjtd, 7, State Museum, 8. King 
Oeorge Park and Zoo. The chief means of con- 
’i'cyahce are toaguB and bu^cs. CluU : 1. Ali- 
jiili Club, 2. Elgin Club, 3. A'oung Men's 
Club. Mokk: L" Hotel dc Cw^alior, 2. Park 
Hotel. Tiiere are. two dharrn.asala open only 
tf> Himlns but at Dufferin Sarai opposite the 
stathm rooms are available fo? rent. Gwalior is 
on the main O.IJl railway line between Bombay 
and iJelM. 


Kangra Valby j famous for its raagjiififi«i 
iandscapea and historic temples, is sitalto 
about 100 miles north-east of Lahore. Seal 
urban concentratlom are Kangya, Hftlhouiif 
and Bharamsala. Places worth a viplt In dk&h 
amsala arc: l. Bhagsimath "Water Springi, g. 
State Quarries, 3. Himalayan Snow View,- Thu 
chief means of conveyance are cars and busi». 
CM : Raja Ilaghbir Singh Club f Bliuranisalfti 
B&ieis : I. Arranmoor (l>alhoi«ie), 2. GmikI 
“tTew (Balliousie), 3. Sflfflc's (Dallimisle), 
4. Switzes's (Bharamsala). Thert^ is also a dak 
bungalow at Dharam^ala wlier*'* vj^ffor.s can stuv. 
To get to the Kaugra Valh.y a 'visitor has to 
change at I'athankofc into tin. narrow-gauge 
railway -which runs to Jogindranngur in the 
Mandi State, Bhar.injbala can .ahu be reached 
from Patiiankot by cur. 


laipur j capital of .laipiir State in Rap 
piitana, is a well laid-out modern city. It is 
tiimmis all over India for the beauty of its art 
and tile skill of its nrtisans. Jaipur pottery, 
Itrass war).% stone carving, ivorj' and sandal- 1 
wo(.3d wori: and jr?\tidt‘ry have enjoyed a great ‘ 
■reputation from aucieut time'll. Fop. 175 810. 
Pitmn mrih a rkit: 1. Blaiiaraja’s Palace, 
2. Jai SliiglTa obscrv.atorj', S. the ruins of 
Amber (ancieiit capitalb 4. tin. Haiva Mahal, 
5. the l^alace Araioury, 6. Cenotaphs of the 
Queens, 7. Galta (place of pilgrimage) and 
Ghat, 8, School of Arts, 0. Public Library, 
10. Transport. Gardens. The chief means of 


transport arc tongas, ckkas, phaetons, taxis, 


buses and pal gharfe. CinM: Jaipur Club. 
. . ». j^emorial Hotel, 2: Jaipur 


..l..:..l. 

state Hotel, 3. Kalser-MIiad Hotel, 4 . Hew 
Hotel, Jaipur Is on the metre-gauge line of “ 
■B.B. it O.L oetween Alimedabaa and Hellsi. 


Kashmir : unsurpassed for the beauty ol 
ita mountain, lakes and valieya is a State called 
the State of Kashmir and Jammu, situated in i 
the north of India. Tlic State is also fanioiiH 
for its shawls and carpets and the exquidte 
beauty of Its wood-work and papier-mache 
articles. Its fruit and vegetables are equally well- 
known. The normal recreations indode trip^ 
on lakes In house boats am! moirntnlu dimbkg;'. 
Other attractions in the Btate arc big and funri'll 
game, golf, fishing and swlmriiing. Gab ' 
m&fg in Kashmir Is a place wlierc^ wealthy 

S ie congregate for winter sports, The' 
al Is Srina'gar. Beslfies Brinagar ami Gut-' 
marg -and 'Other -plac'es wl'jicli are, wor't.h a visit:' 
are Pahalgam, the siunnifr eaplf.al, about Uiv 
miles from Srinagar, and Amaraath, a place cif'.' 
pilgrimage about 30 wdies from Pahalgam. The,.' 
way into .Kasiunir is .from Eawaipindi or Slalk.ot i 
both of which are on the Atorth-M'esterii liaihvay,:' 
From Raw^alpfiidi one goes via Murree by car m": 
bus to Srinagar, the Journey taking about forty- 
eight hours. TIse other way to Srinagar is from 
Jammu wiiieh in a tsTminUH on the Korth-West* 
era liailway. From Janiimi (U'le goes by road 
to Srinagar. AJi along thi* way there arc dak 
bungaiow's and exec Ik nt catering arrangements. 
Medical relht h juailabk, are pu-l.d and 
telegraph facj!iii<s. Srlnaioir, Hm winter 
capital is situatr-d on the river Jiieiuni. It in a 
little over 5.000 foefc above .sra-kn »•!. The chief 
means of convey, anre arc boats, tongas, caw (*r 
buses. Places wfMh u visit : 1. The Moghul 
Gardens, like u. Sliulimar, h. f'hnchraaa r. 
Acchabal, and d, INisiiat. 2. The lakes like 
&. Bui Lake Ik Wulur Lake, c. Ancimr Lake,' 
d. Manasbal Luke and hc» on, 5. Fhwei 
of historical and religious iutci'csi like a. Murtand 
temple, h. Pandranthan toinplc, c. Blianmnzu 
caves, 'd. Avaiiti Fur.a and c. I'ari Mahal. <?/«?>«. 
1. Amarsiiigh I’liib, 2. Srinagar Club. UnieU: 
L House Boats Hotel, 2, Indian Muslim Hotel, 
3. Mount Ttow Hotel, 5, National Hotel, 
6. XedouA Hotel, 7. Hark IToiel, 8. Royal 
Hotel. Gulmarg, an ideal hil! station about- 
twmnty-fivc miles from Srinagar, is a little less 
than 9,000 feet above sm-level. The place 
boasts of till modera facilities and ia paxticulaily 
noted as a .winter .play-groimd affording. sco.pe . 
for skating, ski-ing, tobogganning, anci golf, 
Bound about are Ideal places for walks, rides 
and excursions. ■ 


Kbyber Fass s One of the gateways into 
.Fakistan from Afghanistan Is situated 10| mlla 
west of Feshawar In the North" West Frontier 
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Xte PM»larlehl»lil®torloftla«soci»tioii sltiiatedl ia East Piajalj, nprtli of Simla aad 
<w it ft-as tlw fouio hv which all of the fiab-coatt- ' east of the Kanwa Valley of wMcJi It forms a bhIj^ 
Ecnt M invadofs ."swooped down on the tahabitaats division, the important part of the valley from 
for rOiiriui'it or piimiier. It still remains a great the toanst’s point of view is the road which rans 
Jnchwav ior coatluK nial trade between India ^ from Pathanhot or Nagrota the rail-heads Into 
aiifl PuklHr-iLi fill the one hand and the eowntries the valley. A few miles beyond PatlmnJcot the 
of C< afrai Asia ou tlie other. On Xuegdaysand road passes throngls the rich cnltivatloa of the 
rrldtiVM could see luniz caravans of men and Kangra - Valley and the extensive tea gardens 
tau.u.' lathoi with of wrery des* snrrouading Palampur and Baijnam. The 

( rr|>U' '& i.us.dnu into and ffoiii Afghaaistaa. traveller has a view of the majestic snow'-cappea 
“ , mountains of the- Bhaiila Dlmr \range standing 

Kodallian®! : hyiious hill station on the out in bold relief against the sky-line. He also 
iflilb in, fconfli Jndiu. It is about 7,000 comes across the ancient temples of Baijnath. 
feet aliu¥f' >«ra-levri ami is neither too hot nor too Beyond Aat after Mandi the valiev opens out 


town enjoys exyelkat wat* r-siipply and is also of the Gods' as in addition to several important 


VQ and c'.fif. <bMu/ ou dll cxcur.siou September to November. The summer is never 
, yet an* itJier of diverting oneself, uncomfortably hot. The main centres of the 


Fur the ini,»n‘ adveiiiiirouH tiiere is big game jculu Valley are : 1. Ivuiu or Sultanpur, the 
hunting, ji'odftikaiial is the dfdight of the gard- principal toevn, -about 4,000 feet above sea-level, 
wraucl iilaiits artdii bloom all the year round, it is the main shopping centre and has a dak 
woiik (I Vidii : 1. tlie lake skirted by a bungalow', and a ■ nuniber of rest-hotises, 2. 
tiiree-iiiile road, 2, the water falls like ». I airy Kaisbn, S miles from Sultanpur and 4,600 feet 


t iree-iiiOe r*\ad, 2, the water tahfa like ». hairy Kaison, S miles from Sultanpur and 4,600 feet 
lail'^ ?i.>llvcr Cancadi'S, t. Em Shola Fails, above, sea-level. The available sports are golf, 
Falls, e., EaiiiiieivEidls, B. There are tennis and- swimming. Mayflower and., the ■ 
,>iew|K}!nteliJiep, Conker's alk, & Eiiiar Bocks, j are two hotels. 3. Katrain, is in ' 


Prospect Point, 
Dolphin's Nose. 


d Vembadi Shcla .Peak, the widest part of the Valley,. 12 miles from 
i S^^tanpur and 4,800 feet above seadevel, 4. 


vatory. ( Mjs : 1- Goif Cluo, 2. Kodaikanal Naggar, summer headquarters, i.s 5,800 feet above 
l^t.)dail':anai Club. E(M: sea-level. There is a departmental rest-house 
iarlton Hotel. Tlaje arc a number of bomdmg and a serai. 5. Manali, the head of the valley 
houst|. mnl fully furmsaed flat,3 can aiso^ be md terminus of the motor road, is 2.3 miles from 


rented. Kodaikanal is reached from ICodai- 
kanal railway junction on the South Indian Kail* 


Sultanpur and is situated amid typical alpine 
scenery. Accommodation for visitors is available 


motoring road, 

„ Kanarak or Konarlc 


ous on a very gooa to which may be occasionally clo.sed owing to 
snow-fall the rest of the valley is open throughout 
in At-Joco There is regular bus service from 

pwcf in urissa, Pathankot and Nap’rota tn K'nlti Anirif«flr 


fimousih the site fTfii? TArnnlA nf Hit «inrs rS Pathaukot and Nagrota to Kuhi, Amritsar is 
o S the main milw'ay function for Iviilu. From 

botli o.anc-xailnVofaiitnt 


porch staiiiia wit h rhc' huge tieures of warriors and .Danone s of the. most ancient and famous 
yfce(iij<-d pieces of liorseM 'mul elephants and sub-continent is the capital of the 

the fiuuoiii c.u'ved wheels at the basement. West Punjab Province. The city ha.s been 
The kuajp' of Uie pun hi the. j'ard of Puri since the llfch century when Babar the 

h'liiplf if ruponsAd to havT come from Moghul dynasty made it a place of 

Kanarak. iiairirak about 2(1 milca from Puri P^T the remains of which are found 


iVith which it iP et 
i}>out aO miles long. 


naected b5' road vrMchis 


Kotagir* t hill fatatlon on the Nilgirls, higher Emperor Akbar. Today the city Is almost 
'iaii Cooaqor, but. lower than Ootaeamund is wholly Muslim with a population' of 671,659, 
uKilhf au'i quiaor than either. It is about Places worth a visit : 1. Kanjit Singh’s mauso- 
„h){i feer above sca-Lvel and has a mean day i,etm, 2. Jehangir’s and Ntirjehan'e tombs, 
sniperato of 62 degrees. The town has dectn- 3* tomb of Asaf Khan, 4. tomb of AnarkalL 
ty, a number of shops and boarding houses, a Arjun’s Shrine, 6. Badshahi MasjM, 

cal board hosratal and golf course. Kotagiri 7. Simheri Masjid, 8. Wsisfr Khan’s mosque, 
imehed from Coonoor or Ootacaimind by car Moti Masjid, ' 10. MiatoPark, 11. Shalinmr 
..bm.. ^.The roads. are..,'e3tceileiit.. and -..there Is Gardens,-- 12. Lawrence ' Gardens, -13, Golabi' 
mlar bus service. Between Kotagiri and Bagh, 14. Museum, 16, Zoo, 16. Chauburjf, 
itacaaiuinici the road goes oyer Dodda-betta the 1-7. the fort* The chief means of conveyance 
?he8fe peak m the Nilgin Hills. are cars, taxis and hackney carriages, Chbs : 

Mu ¥tl|fy : u'cli-lmown Tor the variety I.’ pS^^^^^ATOciation' 

it. semery and places of historical interest Is Bct^\ Brl"HotT’2. 


in the tombs, mosques, pavilions, and pleasure 
prdena of the city. But the man who laid the 
foundations of the city’s greatness was the 
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oil ^^Sora*WestOTn^Swfli?*’^i *“ 

With K«ohl, 


M^a©; oattimi Q 

s«S€ I 

Imambara, s. tombn of 

BeRiim, 4. Kaiser' Bagb pSi^fw HI** 


MMum Is tiao iwtel 


s“^r£ 4 S» 7 »-£.*!aJ. 


mid lilies wbicb wS 

&r«®- '^■""'% s 

aUTie if 

» “.“caitJ'l'liftr “f l^tori “1 inffl ■ 

I fi.h#» Tin»«K ,.'-*'!i!' A r«..»«..t. 


Si;*!?- te*^. »«T!!.‘Sd|p“||« 


sm 'SI? g“‘“^ " . 

,; Alarma ana tb# Aqmtium, Tlie M^na is’nnfl 
. . ^|_l® Miost beautiif uJ ' proiKfiiades In the wnriri * 
, (Ma*batliiijg is pewsihie at certain points T'h# 
vAfuariam is oi/e of the 


rr. w pofisihle at certain points T^; both 

ithtf Matterans tli»T! nein.rnoi’ i,«ii . '. 



stMSSsfSSSS 


SssEs‘W‘'’r^’-s 

nrnimf^ muik t?' Hotel, 7 

jmarm Hotel, 8 . llipon Connaiigiit Hotel ■ 

readied from X>oom 

By railway one ca“ 


j 1 w 7'i^^^f temtion Clab, 3, MaSa« 
Boat Ciub, 4. Madra* ft trnulrhnm* ^ 


\.M.{IA. Motth: i. Ambls Ckf# 

4; Moto pt\ i;,a°S““a K* 
cteeS."*® * xm 7 ' 

^^Mailttrii B .^^tt^iecond to the 




too 3 “ hfs walk round 


Pott* Sv ^’oiiit, 7, 

w?B points tin? vis tor 

fSjtiid'Sf AlViSW 

waikhi? recreations are 

^b^ses&nti.^hUf^' -f^'okshuws, miineliils arid : 
1 ww cMef means ol ooaveyaace. C'iu&» • 

Gym&T“ pSS““«“\a'' 

r SS) “ttmIi S ®?* . Gymkhana. Motels ; 

£g 4 rtato»rl 3 frl 3 

.oona. SM 


oulture jjsrtionlariy Bfnaii arobit^ctare. “Ms { ktheSn?’" 
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Mo!s«ss|o»«l«r«> s tlie riuEs Qi MoheEjo- 
I ff.bo fJniDuilQ of tbe Departed) are situifttea 
i'uriit mVm by s'ar off Durkl statloa ob the Kotrl- 
Liirmmi hr-wfth of the JST, '’R . BftMway, Isdia® 
artil’aiologwal history date* from tli© Srd certwry 
l.i.C;. ilho esessvated ruiimtia is MoheBjo-Baro 
hciong to the last fitly, which had foeca balit 
mi afiCleat cffics. whicJi are ,«niPpeHed gfaerajly 
ti'i l.f luwer than Urn w’attT-IevPl, Bxcamtioas 
r»i" thii' iHv,(T stivilii iiKiy he expected to yield the 
reraalWH of un older period. 

It 1ft a I'ory reaiarkaifly w'eJl -planned eity. 
All the btreeta were laid soutii to north. Kothing 
1.^ nif»re %velcome to an indlan city than the south 
wind. Ifomes iven* two-storejxd and the stair- 
Citfie's lead not lo the Imver storey but to outside. 
Thi« feolure is not Jinknovm in the houses in the 
hills. •< Covered bnleonh.s or ojum portieoes are 
fonspicuoiiH by their absence, The courtyards 
■ are . somewhat small. 

Proximity of the (IvTolllncs points to a very 
(T'>\vP d city, Mohenjo-Daro la a city of bricks, 
ftre-biirut and sun-hurat. It had probably 
fd rcMycd niorc on drainaye than any other ancient 
city. .Evidence of iinciergroimd drains ■a.re to be 
found everywhere. Ilicy are large and high and 
provided with manholes. The ^’-astness of the 
dralmgc surely refioote the greatness of the n|)por 
fitriiefcure, now very much lost to view. It is not 
.known, however, w^hether the drai.ns led to any 
■ COHimoii rlnmping place aw'ay from the city, 
alttiongh soak pits have been noticed, but 
fiom their size, one can.noti be sure that they 
i>fcro used iw* the TOain duniping grounds. Bath- 
rooms are 'another feature significant ■ of the 
clea.iiiin68s of the city. 


The objects found in tlie remains mainly 
co.nBist 'Of seals, Jewelleries, potteies, figures 
(human and anfoial) and toys. The seals have 
on them inscribed characters of a eonventioaa- 
iiacd. ti/mi of pictograph writing, which have 
not, yet been deciphered. Most of them are of 
steatite and are square* The more common 
rudmal is difficult to be identliiod. It has 
fmtures both equine and bovine, with one hom 
OHly.:'. 

Morree t hill stati.oii. In Punjab, is about 
4f( Hiilco from Itawalplndi and is 7,500 feet 
above sea-level. It lies on the main road leading ■ 
Into Kaaiuiilr from Pakistan. In pre-Partition 
days It wan the summer headquarters of the 
I^ortln.Tn C'oraiiiand, arul was a great social and | 
sports centre*, places worik a rmt: 1, Kashmir i 
Point, 2. Pxiiich Pandu Park, and 8- Pindi ! 
JVtiiit. 'J'hc, Himalayan views are an additional 
attraetkm. The clilef means of conveyance are 
rickshaws, dandfs, horses and buses, Clubs: 
:i. Mountain Vhjw Club, fi. llawalpindi Club. 
Mntds: i, Briglitlands Hotel, 2, Cecil Hotel, 

Vlcwforih Hotel, i'rom llawalpindi the. 
loiimey is usually made by car. 

Mnsaooiie : hllP station in U.P. lies to the 
north of T;e!jra Dun. It is 7,000 feet above sea- 
levcl.^ The town has excellent water-supply, 
elwttric lighting system, hoepitais, nursing homes 
and some of the best schools in India both for 
boys and girls. There are also plenty of sport« 


main recreations. The means of conveyance . 
arc ricksha WB, ponies, dandis, buses and cars, 
PtaeeB worth a visit : 1. The falls like «. Bliatta ■ 
Fails, b. Kamptec PnllH, e. Hearray Falls, 
(I, Mmny Falis. 2. Wiruper’s Tank, 8. Band- ' 
stand. Clubs : 1* Happy Valley Club, 2, 
Bimalayan Club, 8. MiihsooiIc Chib. Hateh:. 

1 CharlcvHle Hotel, 2, Kashmir Hotrl, 8. K.ose**,' 
Icigh Hotel, 4, Srtvoy ilrjli'l. MuHftoorle is 
reached from Behra Bun by car and is about . 
two hours’ journey. 

, My»or© (Stale)s eoinmemorates the de.struc- 
i tioii of Mariisha.sur, Hu* monster by Ciiamiindl 
who is the tutelary goddess of iht.* royal family of 
Mysore. Mysore is a pklnret5f.|iie land offor«'«t and 
mountain jiresentlng the nuASt dlversilled and 
beautiful scenery, in the siUitluTn forests are 
f<»imd wild elephants for tlie capture of which 
khedda operations are undertakfii from time to 
time, Tiger.s, leoparils, b(-ars and bisons are 
also laimeroiLS. Plact-s worth a i^isit in Mysore 
State : 1. the CUenna Kesava Temple at Belur, 

25 miles from Hasan, 2. Si?asa.mudram Falls, 
on the .Cavery lliver, 8. Hoyaaleswara ■ 
'Temple at Haiebid, A. Gersojjpa Fali.s also 
called the Tog I'alls on the barasv/atl iiivt?r, the 
most famous beauty spot in Mysore. 'The .falls 
are Mgher than Niagara, 5. ■ Kolar Gold Fields, •' 
the biggest in India w’orked by electric 'power,.'' 
C. Kandidurg, a lull station near Bangalore, 
and -the summer residence of Tippu, ' S'ultan, ' 
7. Seringapatarn of iiistorical and religious in- 
terest as the capital of Tippu and as the city of 
many temple.s, 8. Shravanabolgola, the great 
Jain religiou.s centre with the huge statue of 
Gomateshwara and of course the city of Banga- 
lore and the towm of Mysore. 


Mysore (City); the capital of the State, is 
built in accordance with modern standards, and 
contains a number of J)eautlful public buildings. 
It attracts great crowds twice a year when the 
city wears a gala appexirance. These tw’o oc- 
casions are the Maharaja’s birthday and the 
Basarrah. Places vsHh a visit : 1, the various 
palaces like the IHabaraja’s Palace, Jagamnohan 
Palace and so on, 2. Chamundi Hill, with the 
Bull and the Temple, 3. Zoological Gardens, 
4. 8nk Factory, 5. Sandalwood Factory, 6. , 
Krishnarajasagar Bam and the Brindavan 
Garden.^, among the most beautiful in the w’orid, 
about 12 miles from Mysore, The chief means 
of conveyance are Jutkas, coaches, and taxis. 
Clubs: 1, Cosmopolitan Club, 2, Mysore 
Club. P[<MU : 1. Anand Bhavan,.: .2... Krishna . 
Bhavan, 3. Modern Cafe, 4. Modern Hindu 
Hotel. .Mysore is one of the terminii of the 
Mysore B.ailway. 

Nalni Taij hill station and summer capital 
of the U.P. Government, is about 0,400 feet 
above sea-Ievel. Among the principal recreation 
are^ hiking, boating and, yatcliing on the lake on 
which the town Btand.s, and fishing and riding. 
One can also enjoy tiie Himalayan mountain 
scenery. Places tcorth a visit : 1. Choeva Peak, 

2. Band’s End, 3. BariyaKanthaPeak. Clubs: 

1. .Haini Tal Club, 2. Y.M.C.A. Hokh : 1. 
Empire Hotel, 2. European Hotel, 3. Grand 
Hotel, 4. Manor Hotel, fo Haini Tal Hotel. 


and amusements. And like every Himalayan -Mai Tal is reached from Kathgodam railway 
hill station one can obtain magnificent views of ataMon which is connected with Bareilly and 
moimtatn tops and green river valleys, Hiking Muttra. '■ .From Kathgodam one goes by bus or 
and going on excursion or picnic are among the { car to Kaiai Tal which is 22 miles away. 
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Queen of the hill stations * One 2'^* railway stotioE 

fflotorable roads which so ?t I wR»raP8liwawm ail of which notl 


~te md. wh'kToSgraW^ 

SfuSSwi'^ 


famtea Juuctlou on tht- HaUras XwiS/a 






x.,1 Boomri; of BucWha. 


noMft AHh-embly Boom, 5, 

mM?- Jf ‘‘® Qo^'ficamund. The chief 
Slif auhT-%^'^n richshawa and 

Ciiib* 1: dotacamiiud 

1 aLlem^ <^rymhhana Club. Hotds: 

SavmryLa^ ,‘h 

• * »l* ^ ^lutaeammul is the teriiiinuM of 
the JMlgm MefcresGange liaihmy, 


het;u«u JiornSjfiy and Doliil. Tliere Is t 

VidtJrv ihe place whi'KUndiil: 

.mdjKiarding air available by previous arrMl^- 


station and SHmjrter 
VlahflriVff f'V f Provinces lies on thl i 

4?500 ftet ibn?i ijnagavan. 'j'lio uncieiit tease 

sea-ievel yhere, are. about 20 { ecra e«i hy tije propiiefc’s son, .Rit ibff ms 

ne is also ( P^rlmm thriSriu^^^^^^ 

< ®*te- V'ltilin .fclie niost R'li<»mH ■rin*jaj'*f»i.«*M .«.« At-'l 


??inS‘&HVTr^ 

f?f Mv^r c“r 

imua.ste i<iUi8, 0. Laasdowne HiJ} 7 va 

7 Bachmarhi Club! l/ofch * 

. ,1«, i a’Chniarhi . Jlotel, ■ 2. Hoval Hotel i 

mfu pl'^riV'-* station ol tt'i 

iMin fx'^Id. Jlafjway hm from Bojiibay to i 


f ®^|s.--«.Shatrimjaya, near 

5 also known ' to t/ifi' Jalfis' 

BTfrelnl'owf ®,'i‘f“rtailaorthe Hillo! the 

Of Important one 1« the touk 

ancient Image, ■ 


tekSd h’u. FaehHiaHji'Yn : 

laiii® and the jwirney can !>► dune by lius or car 


t,. A. ■'ll pensaps we most iioly ; 

ihe^ inost sacred precincts of thc"^ 

of 8 L fd V- nwnbor 

or 8ttinis attained Aummi or absolution. A 

iiavfi been found here 
s^>!il^ h.'ue boon utilised towards writina tlie 


Simla ! 


tije sinnmcr capital of tho fjo^^ern- 


Fuii‘1 : fanjous for tht* Jacfonnath Tcirndc iV 

Provinc“riSS £ 

‘Uinmior capital. The car B’-nrival 
whm an laiuac of /agannath is taken in pro- 
p.H Jon ni a Imjcc r.-uh is an event of Jndia-wide 
Jnipr>rUuajc. Tiio lemph* iuci a black inarhlc 

?o nV’‘^Th^- 'I’f u 24.fecMilg3i Storic wall all 
j ,!'^u. iji!-re are four entrances. The nre- 

S rfT4Hn’t4‘"''Vf Batanim ami their 
r l7-l r- tw ?'.. tatarestana feature of the 
Tjo Y Y.‘'r ul taking the pramd 
nr u'n ,!' rpcognised, a practice 

miknowii dspwliere in the country: t reason 
given h tIuMuauenceofBuddhisuL BAdefth? 

daKftnmtIi Temple other plam ^rth a ^ 
the inonaidic e^rahlishmeuts {maths). 


Rawesliwaram « ^ an Island to the south* 
««t connected with the mainland Tbv railttoTv 
'■^"' ■ ,lt contains the Ram- 

nathft^vamy fempie believed to be the riehSIn 
the temple warbuilt 
'“''''By hunyelt before-' - voyagisff acrosA' 
C .yioB to do ImtHe with the kidnapper of 'his 
1*^ thu.^ onc of the most 

Jo moiy the teprple 

5 .* 


OUiXUHUr X 

''^FI t'Ovemmcijt of East 
.at a hfbdV ‘f '' HiuiuLiyas 

.5./7o ‘ recreations 

'• riding and ishootlng. The - 

excdiciit. PiucP, tmih a visit: i"-' 
“* Course, fi, Jakkri '''' 

nnlv O. Profipeet Hill 

and 6. Srashuoni, / miles awav. There is ' Y " 
very good road Into tijo iuterlof and hikers to 
Narkunda, Kotgarh, Kampur and Bus! iS hr can 
lodge in renUhonw. that line the road. Tlwrc p, 
Mso a motor buH service on this road and holidnv- 
makers who leave in tije morning can bo bark In 
bimla hy evening, Simla is also iveU proYided - 
With a number ot cxcelleut acliools. Tiie chief 
rS?‘ and horses, 

nub Gymkhana, 2. Catimlic 

Muo, ,>. 3t.M. t. A. £[otfl»: 1. Cecil Hotel 

8- Hotl 4. 

W Hotel, 5. Hiudtt Hotel, 6, Muslim 
Hotd. Simla is readied ' from 
& H- ou t iie Delju-Ambala line. Brora 
Ivalka there ts a moimtaia rallwaj^ upto Simla 
available for those wS 
prefei to travel by road, the lomney tekinff si 
hours. For clieaper travel there are Buses now 
111 1brnm!i??h« foctween KalJm and Simir 

H m t superb, with iqoto- 

' tarn peaks or iuxui'iant ioliage. 


Sdraiiftm ! an iBland on the Cauverv two 
miJcR north of TricMnopoly. contains the larcest 
is coiMeemtel to 
iwngaiiaath. ihanges were m^de from the afch 




A Tourist’s Guide 


1,0 the i6tli eemtirks and legcripfclosa of Chola, ia tlie f.reatroent of the moKt lefraetory stoMi 
Hoyasala and ViJayjiGagar are all found and goM and .sllverworks of rt-finecl worfeman- 
'un it* T!ift iiorth gopisram is 152 ftset iiigin sMp. . 

Trichinspolyj the thira largest city in the ®8 oio?i Imposlu? pile at T.wila is the 
SIsciraa PresWemy is situated on the CaaTerr. Dhannarahka or the Great Tope (Stapa). 

2t ii a. rery ancient city and was ths strategic ikiio'wn ao C!hir (apht) to|fC3, becaiiso 

rapftal of the Choia and S^alk kings, Trkhinopoly of tji© cleft- driven its omtm by Jonocr 

Hi «:?o torwn the K,r4ii oCtlic bonth. it is I^P^orers. Around k there ^ote si nismlxr oi 


BOW 8 great educatiomtl t-enlre, Piac€M wortk a 
} ; i , the Bock and the temple on the Eotk, 

2. the tyo huge wiaRi^es of granite known as the 
thjiden Rock and Fakir Xloclc, ;J, the Jutu- 
bukeahwar Ti^riifde, two jiilles ufcth of TriehiaO" 
poly defiirut'cil to Appiihnga or 1 he water-phalius. 
«'7e%; TriehliiOiic.iy C’iuh. Mokls: itobem 
riotd. ; 

Taaj»r« : in the delta of the C'aiivery river ! 


Stupas, Oliaityaa, Vihaimt^ etc. TIio construc- 
tion of t-h© group extended over four canfeiiries 
(2ad-oth). The oiiginal stupa, wvis bnllfe in 
the Scytho-Failhlan period and enlarge- 
ments were made in tlie Kiisiia period. Tin- 
most iiiix’tJftant arclilfecturu! features are 
trefoil aEciies and Eroldiiaii pilhirs, 

Trsvaucore J the most beautiful ami fertile' 
region in ail soutlieru India has many charms 
to o0er the traveller 'wifciria its domains. It. 


m tlie Madra* Ihajsldt-fiicyk^ noted its tmupies | scenery ranging from a coun'tryside of lakes, 
and i.M.ilate'o. It^ \ia:d the capital oi toe hholas | <;i«eeks and canals, to low hills, nud'uhiting land, 
iiiuii'f wtuiio Ii. grew in na!5ic and lauit as wi gi'i'.ut -pjQ fields and forests of cocoanut. and axeca 


. ,, ,, ,, . ..v-“ 1 rice fields and forests of, cocoanut. and" areca 

t.V'*, Hie | ™dergro,vto ol pepper 

2. :Na,i,k.'«. Court, Mahratim' Court -f tapioca. 

Itluptwo iogC'tlier art* often called the Palace in ■ it has also a wonderful !:jiff,!,iland J 20 .ne ■' with': 
Timiore), 4. tiic Bui! XandL The chief means mountains touching heights of'from r>,000 feet to 
oi, conveyance are jutkas and taxis. Olubs : emm S, 000 feet, and lull.s eovered with the densest 
,1., i!(,),rfn,iopol,ita.n Cliih, 2. Jiuniaragana iSabiia, of virgin j'ung'Ie, the home of great -herds of. wild - 
. 3. .Unlon.,Cliib. .•.A.iiaada lodge. .There, elephants and Msoii, tiger,,, .'.hear, black panthet'''' 

..(ini ai,so good dak himgalows. .Tanjore is reach- and wild hoar, and 'where lies the lo'vely Perlyai 
ed, ti'orn. Mad.ras hy tlie Soiitli India.n Eadway.. Lake over which one may cruise 'In comfort 
........ .. see -wild life in its natural habitat. 

Faxlla s sea,t of a Buddisfc L ai'versity 

■ i'll the 7th century, Is situated- about 20 miles Trivandrum, the capital, is .accessible bj’' W’ell- 
north-west of Eawul'miifli, The Indian name kejilroHds and railway, and is also now connected 
' ■iite.-raliy lutums, £d»ne-eist tdty of the Takka clan, -by air with Bombay, Madras- ivad Colombo, 
The remains are actually of tiiree cities within except during the mousoon. 
three and a half miles of each other. The epicK 
record that Hanui’s brother Bhar/iia conquered 

this territory and tlie capital took .i'fcs name Irom fceaside lesort vith good 

hi^ son Taksha. It is believed tiiat the great facilities foi bathmg. . 

Huake-wacriftp recorded in the Muhabharata was cape Comorin, the Lands End of India, is the 
nwa at lasila. southern most .point of Travancore where the 

„ . A til t. 1 t L sunrise and sunset are niagnUlcent sights. It 

laxila presents histor real records is a sacred spot to Hindus and a place of pilgrim- 

Jntf -’ f afii the reputed abode of lianyakumari, the 

virigiu Goddcss to whom the temple there is 
hveveu different peoples -me at- Taxila.- -dedicated ' ■ ■ 

.Acliaeineiilan imd ,A.lexan,d.riati..',su?.eraiiity have {• ■■■. -' 

left aimost no records. The Mauryan records I Korth of Trivandrum is the ancient town of 
1 ‘ORihst isi a mly of aliiiost primitive punch coins I Quiion and -to the north of this again, a 
(they 'Jiir,ty be of an earlier date), Jewelleries and { pleasant trip by boat along delightful badjwatSM 
lapidaries, wiiicln surely indicate that j or by car along a good motor -road, is the busy 
Indians w’cre in that age the greatest masters j seaport of Alleppcy. 
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T-igiSSS S SSS* WKi 

ArabiaT'^^rnif 

in tte 

indla^tocO 

Utel ~4 

of Kashmir tho north-west froati™ of PaS?n 

fh»' i" thr^north whoK 
ti0 frontier country borders on Kashmir. 


The Frontiers 


problem ^yindla^^amf*'' frontier 

. ,« VI isma ,aii(i, .moro.,,,,, .espet'ltili^* of 


Pakistan. 


«« kas a frontier of Iier own !n 

, north-east cottsisting of Tibet 

SSt BenSl^h^w Aslam afd 

Bnrma^ u?f I? n “ TOmmon frontier with 

iiapomnt of tnewse regions in turn Rtsrfjrtr* 
With the north-west frontier of PakiwLtn whf?n 

saass.*' “ «■:««■—! 


Bi>lnehletu ™thcg^yof s fKnlS ® 

SssCfeapS’-S 

awMS-ssSJ 

were kept in ofdfflf, * 


NOITO-WEST FRONTIER 


4+^? I'® useful to see the problem 

in its historical iierspecfeive, to begin witli. 

The Frontier problem of India and Pakf sfa n 
has had a two-fold character — the local issue 
and the inttfriiational Issue. F’or almost a 

Tu7 it th“to^ 

+4 serioaa question 

Indian Oovcirnmont, both 
executors of British Imperial 
poiiojr, had to Bice. But the tendency of later 
VTas ^for the 
aspect to recede and for the local 
Sf^' nnportance, iintii it might he 
SS^r«ni«li truth a.s characterises all 


wiicn Saademan 


AFGHAN FKOWIER 


■'"’ — » H.s cnaracterises all 

wnerahsation.s, t!mt the local issue domimited 
ii it did m>t absorb the situation. 


problem, in its broadest outlines, 
•+ ijitiicated before proceeding to 
on the w.^ ? Arabian Sea 

Wdi? Kashmir is a 

tipubloiia sea of some of the highest 
mounfcsuns m tite world. The thin valleys in 
are populated by hardy, 
"■Jim ^.‘|.H*^^f^‘dneers. But sparse as 

J &xcem of the supporting 

! f-’ciuntry. Like mountaineers in ail 

parts of the worI(i„ these brave and fearless men 
1 n7/f s« ppi«ncnt their exiguous agricul- 

Iff? below. Wo 

may fiud a mirly dose paralielto the situation 
^^^^biands of Scotland until 
mpS English Govern 


maot of tl^Tiry 

warlike HighlandeiB a military 
career In the fammuK irffThu*!!^ .Ai 


1-i * a military 

Career la the famous Highland maimenta. and 
military opratlona easier by the 
Wade's road. The High* 
problem has disapix>ared' so Iona from 

I® 'pre^ant lessom aS 

S” im curious student will 


. 1 ..* PO^cre®;«» 


s A im ‘J f 7h»° I?® ? '""HIptdy J’wn with the 

BShk?L*? J Btretclies from 

.bmj^chwtan, to the confines of Itaslinvlr. That 
.waa, tor tiireo” tpiArtef 3 of a eaiitury, the sronfn' 
of almoafc ceaaoleaa mllltarv oBeratlona whini'k 

comtltuteci a devastat ng toT™n S' lS« 

e.whoqaor For year, om" u^it f, “a d£te 

policy guiding the actions of the Government of 

w« their iHStenefei 

2|aa,iound m the oxiiiterico of two 8chir»f'i!« o# 
thought. Once the frontier ylttrAfgK^ 

military standpoint, were fearful of fwo con- 
Bhleration'P They felt that occuputi m ul to in 
Afghan frontier would onlv Hhsff fiia L t 
problem farther north. Instead of the dh/erim>' 
tnfies, W6 should, thej* argued, have to meet the 
Aighau on our border lino. If A fghanistan were 

"m'ltter State, that %vould b<? a 

mattor of little account. lint even ^}ll^(^l' I’u 
ironndoof Abdurrahaman .Kiian, the Amir’s ivrit ' 

SnndJfm^^^Tri?! W eoidineVof his 

kiMdora. Under his succoHsor, Jlabibuliah 
Khan, .'^’bbsc policy was generally wise and 

succewM, it ren still l?as hmd}^ ^ 
was the further coniideration that flnanclfis 
*^bafc even if.'the 'Forw". 

4 ? vbje from the military 

stMdpoiat, It would involve charges over an in* 
leflnitfi period greater fchaii the Indian linances 
Kjjif b®f5* Moreover, cm this section of the 
I^sifioD was complicated by the 
ekpanaion of Eusslsla Geatral Asia. The easSIt'-'"'' 

wi 4 r ^ Alexander the Great invaders 

iw and Central Asia to 

^ ^ f ?} Hindustan, traverse this 

oilicv ttetefore 


. '-f.i 
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Sf.lioal, wfilcti would fiave occupied, or doaatoat* ImportaDl PasMS like fclie TocWjtke Kawaxo. and 
Mil, ills* wlicile Frontier wp to tlw Duraad I^iiae, tbo Kli 3 ?ljer, were eniniated to tlie defence of 
|}i;it { a to say yp to Ike Afgliao frontier, and the loot! militia, recruited from the tribesmen 
€losa Border rtuliool, wMcIi woaM hate remain ' themselves, and officered by Birtlsh ollloora 
ofjfc u| the dlffleiiit woantalaom zom and meet drawn from the ranks of the Indian Army, 
tko tribesmem cm the plaiiiB If they sallied forth, Xi^ter it was supplemented by a fine develop- 

ment policy. The cdnstriictlon of the Upper Swat 
THE TWO POLICIES Canal, led to such an increase in cuitlvation 

S «e 

Ihi: Covemment piiahecl forwara posts here ana hnwipr iinw 

Wit^re, nhidi Irritiitud the tdbesmen. and made ?<•»<!“'“ la the tiholt herder lino. 

.theta . fuarfttl for their pfiited ladependenee, . w-.. atpr-MAXT i«a» ' 

witlioat controlling them. These advanced . ,iMh. AxUMAhi wak 

I n.A.9 herein many peases inadeqm l^y every reaBonablo standard the 

I. were they linked nith their supporting cursori policy -ivaa succossM. It endured 
^ ' throughout the Great War, though tho Wazirs 

builtupaheavy bill of offences, which awaited 
Sfh settlement when Government, were free from' 

A v w immense preoccupations of the war. 

Ah,,h.. jU.ac an arr^ broke down under the strain of .the. '. 

■ nor t,he ,A.'.'&.!sa'& <.;ove.rriiiie..nt exercised jurisdic- 
tiori. This Tms left entirely under the control 

■ of t'hf tribM who TicwDipd it ■ Ha.bibuliah Khan was assassinated in his .sleep . 

^,. 01 Mic Minej \uio ptopiui it. near Jelalabad, AItiionghhe'd.oesnotfigure: 80 ' '> 

' . .Kow^ ..It wa,s ote asM why the Go'veinmeat prominently in frontier history as Ms . Iron, 
did not follow the premdent o.f Baluchistan father AbdurrahamaiilChan, he nevertheless has 
and “ Sandemanise ” the Independent Territory, high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
The answer was there were essential differences la truth, the position of the Amir when Turkey 
between this cone and Baiuchistan, Sir Robert entered the w^ar, and called Moslems everywhere 
SandM, nan found a strong tribal system existing to arms on the side of Germany-^ was extra- 
in .Buiachibtan, and he was able to enter into ordinarily difficult. He received Turkish, 
direct engagements with the tribal chiefs. There German and Austrian missions in Kabul, from 
ia no such tribal organisation in the Independent which British representatives were still excluded. 
Territory. The tribni chiefs, or maliks, exercise But he kept Afghanistan out of the w^ar, and 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument with the complete deieat of the Central Powers 
for the coilectlve expression of the tribal will is and their satcUites his policy was justified up 
not the chief, butthejirgah, or tribal council, of to the hilt.^ Indeed ins success was the cause 
the moat democratic character, where the voice of hipsaaBsmation. When he was done to death, 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same ms brother, Kasmilah Khan, was proclaimed 
mfiuence, in time of excitement perhaps more by the assaasiiis. But the conscience of 
ialiuence, as the voice of the wiser greybeard. revolted agaii^t the idea of 

. . Hasrullah, the arch-fanatic of the ruling House 

The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise Kabul, ascending the throne over the blood- 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor stained corpse of his brother. A military 
outbreak in the Tochi Talley the general movement In KabiU itself brushed Mm aside 
imr-awiiuHs Uanaed Into a ds ng which involved and iimtaHed the son of HafoibuIIah AmanuUah 
The wTioIe et the .North-West Frontier, from the Kiian, on the tlirone. 

.' Cioinal to the bo.rders of Kashmir. A force over ' 
feidrry thousand strong iia(i to foe mobilised to But Amaniillah Khan soon found it was a 
doal with it. Even this large force, owing „to thorny bed on wMch he lay, and encouraged 
the hiimenae difficulfdes of transportation, was by the disorders in the Indian sub-continent, 
unable etffictiv<;ly to deal with the situation, set his troops in motion on April 25, 1919, 
thou,gii peace was made. and preaching a jehad promised his soldiers the 

Tlie aacrgracy tims cre-ited ssuchionlsed The Indian Army 

wjtii the advent ol lord Curzon as Vioerov, always 

•He dealt with it in masterM fashion. In the 
first place, iie separated the frontier zone from 
the Govoniment of the Punjab, which had S?® 
hitherto been responsible for its administration,. 
and had organls^xl for the purpose a special 
force of Frontier soMiem, known as the Punjab J 
Irregular Frontier Force. The area so separated 
was co’Mtituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
mmt> of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- Si? 

sloner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the 

advanced military posts and concentrated the on the 8th August, 1919. 

regulsr troops in bases better linked with the an untoward effect of this wanton war 

ffiftia inllltery centres of India by roads and was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to tte 
railwaje* The advaneed posts, and especially Khyber ablaze.. W|th one or two exceptions^ 
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. the Tribal Militia* left without the support of 
, the regular troop,' who la the emergBrnay 
ought,' to have bS'en hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
'au appeal from their fellow ir!besmea,:aad either 
melted away or Joined the rising, 

RUSSIA AND THE FEONTIEE 

The Curzon policy %vas up to this Inevitable* 
collapse sroatiy a.ssisted by extraneous eventi.' 
The greatest external force in moulding Judian 
frontier poIif*y was the long struggle with Busaia. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century a veiled 
warfare for predominanee iu Asia was waged 
between Great Britain and itussia. This external 
force iii\-olvcd the Government of India in the 
liurniHations of the Afghan War of 1888, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian fore© 
between Kabul and Jelalabad* slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelaiabad and the 
firmness of Ocueral Pollocfe in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set hi® 
mark on Kabnl by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hisaar fortress. But iu the early eighties 
the two States were on the verge O-f war over a 
squabble for the possession of Penjdoh, and thou ‘ 
men begun to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary deilmitatioas and 
agroemeats wldch clarilled the aituation, without- 
however finally settling it* 

The did controversy broke' out iu aiiotiier 
form, when iutrlgues with a Buriat monk, 
DorjiSff, diwliiy .Lord Gurzoiys vSceroyalty, 
gave rise to the grave suspicion that the 
icene had only shifteti to Tihot. As 
expedition to hhasa rent the veil which imd j 
so long couceftlecl the mysteriouB city and dis- ' 
peped' the miaanm of this intrigue. But it was 
pot uatSl the conclusion of tho Anglo-Eussian 
agreement of 1 907 that the two countries arrived 
, at a, at age long sought, by those who looked , 
beyohd their noses. The Agreement embraced l 
til© whole frontier zone and placed Aighanfetan 
beyond the sphere of Ensshm miiueiicc. There | 
were many iini<atislactory features in the Agree- ! 
meat eapedaliy In regard to Per'^ia, for | 
whieh the Brifaeh had to puy a coiirdder- > 
iibio 'price iu tlic attituda of Persians in 
the tVnr, But again taking Jong views, 
the Agrceiaput fully Justilleif itself iu a 
■ bro'Ud dellrilt-ioa of the interest of the 'two coun-. 

. 'tries,..., wditcli put ,»« end. 'to the' period -,,01 
exv'ur.foim and alarms uf> to the outbreak of 
the,' War. "■',■■■■ 

tijca ceased to bo a material factor 
in the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
eidablisliineut of the- Soviet Goveriuaeut iu 
Moscow iiiioashms returued, for the geographical 
and allied clrcunisf.ancos widch futliieuec<i the 
policy of t-!ie Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
feanie pret'mi'e upon its successor. 


GERMAN INFLUENCE 

As Mt-ure ab|iora a vacuum, so in the case of 
States borciered by higher chUisatlons, no 
ficwner does om strong Influenca recede than 
some other takes its placo, Long before the 
slghiag of the Anglo-Ruasian Agreement the 
itodow of the teaman menace had bcgifii to 
appear oa .the homoii. The seed^ of thej 


German effort ivere sown when the Kaiser, 
axteiicliog th© hand of Christian leliowaldp to 
the Sultan ol Turkey, Abdui-Haaad.at a Ilia® 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europ 
for hi? dlnxct complicity In the massaw of 
Amenians, mad© Giraian lafinence supreme 
at Oonstantliiople. Later 'It Iructified more 

effectively in the , Baghdad Hallway , eon- 

cession, under which German interests secured 
ihe right of ©xfcendmg the Anatolian line® 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port In the Persian Gulf. 
Now successive British statesmen of both parties 
lad declawd that the acquisition of a territorial 
foothold l» Mm Persian Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder A bhaa teing then 
In view— woiiW b© regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excuminns which had dia figured 
British relations with Kussia. Fiulaimted, even 
when their endeavour to ®eenr© British co-opera- 
tion In the enterprise failed, and when the 
E© volution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of UfiSoa and Progress In power entailed * 
fcamporary Interruption of their Infiacnoe- at 
Constantinople, t,he ,Germaas pressed forward 
with their enterprise. 

Throughout ' the p,:rog:re3« of thene sclwmes,' 
which did not, stop short ol Baghdad,, but were 
directed throwgls a port In the Persian GuJI'!. 
at liid,ia, the 'Gemians were anxious ,to tecar© 
the co-operation of Great Britain, If they could 
do so oa their own t'ermi, timt Is to say without,, j, 
affecting the , enterprise as a dominant G©,rmaa 
adventure. , Shortly betor© th© commsncemeatf 
■of the War of 1914-18 the protracted negotdatloBS '. 
w,lth London which had fiihia enci to view ended , 
In a definite agreement between the two :Pow©f®« ,' 
Bader this agreement the Gulf 8©ctto,a .of .the, 
line w’aa to have been .British, and the other ' 
portion German., But tW» agreement, wMeh 
had not, been signed became ,wast6 papr with ' 
the outbreak, of the war, and, tho Gorman piaip 
vanished Into thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey a.Hd Germany. Nevertheless the rati- " 
way did not 8t,an(i atili durlng’the war. Germany 
mad© Immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and tho work was suhstantialJy 
dashed when tho Armistice was signed. 

FRANCE AND THE FRONTIER 

It U difllcidt to llufl any souad policy bchitid 
the efforts of Franco tf> olff-aiu a (‘t>nlin 2 Mhaiori 
at Muscat in the 'Forfiiftii ' Gtilf, and her long, 
oppoj-itiou to the Hri'p-"' uco'^arv exfu-paie 
the ©lav© trade, aud hold in diedi: flic Imiiieuse 
traffic to arms which was equipping all .■ 
tho tribesmeu on our North-West .Frontier 
with rillea of precialon and a large supply of ■ 
.ammunition. These riiiharraHPniRiits were 
©lowly ramoved one by ona after the concliwioi 
of, the Anglo-French Entente. Far othervrisi 
was it io tho East. The consolidat-icm ol French 
authority in French Indo-Chiaa was the prelude 
to desigiiH for the expansion of this authority 
at th© Atpense of Siam and to find compensa- ' 
tion fcfier© for the veiled British protectorate 
of Egypt. There had earlier been mutterings la ' 
Burma. Tho BrltlBh were established in tower 
Burma in the thirties and in 'the elghtlw 
the foolish Md tyrannical King Thwhawg ia : 
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fjppi b®cam® an ImposBible usighbo^r, 

and arnbitioai Wfm&mm were not awm to 
f’^Rolof bis opposition to the British, However, 
If miy hopes were entertained of extending the 
AeIaUc possessions of Prance la this direction, 
they were djwlpafcil by the Second Bnmeae 


on the one side and Fushawar on the 
other is fally consolidated, rmcl no good 

case eotiid he imde out for withdrawing 

from it. On the other hand, hero ^vas 

a strong case made mt for, leaTing the 

tribesmen severelF alone from the Oonial 


War miil the Sna aiilabflsbmeiit of British ml®. , to the Kinraas, and dealing mdtli them if they 

emerged from their fastnesaes. The military 
standpoint wM that the /Wazirlstaii tribes'', are 
intractable:' that it was unfair to Impose 'Oa 
troops' the 'frequent , neemity of piinllive 


Far otherwise waH It on the confines of Siam, 
it %n.6 til® fixed purpose of British policy to 
preserve Siam as a bulfer sfentt beiw^een Burma, 
tl»« a regular Province of the Indian Emtdre 
and Frcheh Indo»China. Thli policy was 
delinifeiy challenged by Franch eacrc^chmente 
on Siam. Matters approached a crislr in 
and Britain and France were within measaraWe 
dintaacfi of A bitnation w'hieh might h.avo ended 
in open war botw'cen them. But as In the ease of 
Pimjdeh, and later when Siajor Marchand 
marched across Africa to Fashoda, the Sm- 
minenc© of hostliit,ies made statesmen on both 
skies ask theaselves w',faat they might be going 

to fight about. T.liey fonrad. there wai nothing t , mi.. A-...., 

of vital ititerr.-t involved and an agreement was ; ^cciipatKJii f.d lVaziii,-,tu.iL llie tmsximg 
i the two Powers, widdi i 


.operations ,ia .most arduous comlitlom; 'and 
ithat the onlj^ solution of the question was the 
■ ocenpatlon of dominant points in Wazliistaa, 
as far north as Lad ha, and Jlnkios these pewts. 
%¥ith the military ]»ases, nnd pfirticularly with 
the termini oi the iToatier r.aiiways, by good 
motor xoad^i. 

. This controversy ■l.a.sted long. It resulted ■ 
in a compromirtc which spedaliy ar-ose from the 
changed c«)nditjoiis in which tiie Britisli found 
themselves in Ihdfi. when tiie troops were iu 


jH'got.iulni Itpf ween 


••'PC 14 red 
Siam. 
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THE NEW FRONTIER PROBLEM 


The wliole purpose 'Of tills brief sketch has 
been to 'Show that for three generations — most 
aHjuiretlly slnfe the events leading to the Afghan 
War of 18116 — the Indian ami Pakistan frontier 
. problem !ia,s never been a local problem. It lias 
been dominated by exteniai iniiueiices' — in the 
roalii the long struggle between Great Britain 
and .EiBsla, for a brief period the German 
ambition to build up a dominant position in 
the East tlircmgli, the revival of the land route, 
and to a much lesser extent by the ambitions 
of France and Turkey. ' 


Qf i policy, it is in triitli a repetition of the Sande-. 
jman policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary senae' 

' of the term, but the limit of , the North:, 
Waziristan occupation wag temporarily fi.xe<l at ■ 
Eazroak, not at Ladiia. A network of consequen- 
tial roads waa pushed forward.' In South Wasi- 
ristan, Wana had been re-oceupled, partly !a 
response to a presBing invitation from the Wasm 
Waziis, because th'ey wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. 


The cireumstauces affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyoiicl It have greatly changed". 
Old dangers ha%'e di'sapiiearcd. Coiiseqaently, 
a great deal of new attention is necessarily being 
directed to local aspects of the general problem. 
'ITic tribesman in tiic north-west borderland was 
always an oijponcnt to bo respected. Brave, 
hardy, fanatical, he has always been a first-class' I 
fight mg nuan. iNhov these tribesmen . -are 
tvtiiywhciv .armed witlr magazino • rifics, 
either imported through the. , 'Persian Gulf. 
when guii.-ruiiri!ng was a thriving, occupa- 
tion, stolen from British magazines, or 
secured from Bussian and Afghan, sources. 
They have an abundant supply of ammunition.' 
Considerable numbers of the fighting men have 
been trained in the ranks of the Indian Army,' 
either as Jiegulars in the .Pathan regiinents, or 
else in the tribal militias. 

It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Wazirhtan. This sector of the Frontier 
las always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the Intractable character of the people, 
and of their inveterate raiding activities. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole Into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 

In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, there W’cre many wdio urged 
the desirability of complete withdrawal, even 
to the line oi the Indus. This extreme school 
gained little support. The position in Quetta '- 1 


In February, 1033, control over trii'.al territory 
was pushed forward beyond liazmak towards 
the Afghan h-order because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assist the King 
cf Kahul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
WazirsTrito Indian territory. 

The vrork of control and of civilization rapidly 
progressed in the whole territory. Of this 
particulars are given elsewhere in this chapter. 
One of its recent fruits was a request by the Afri- 
dis for roads in their .country of Tirah. A begin- 
ning xvith construction was made, but dia- 
sensions %vithhi the tribe in regard to it caused 
the work to be suspended. The desirability 
of better controlling the AfridJ? 'was demonstrat- 
ed in 11)30 when, the young Afridls invaded the 
Fcsiiawar Plain and the heed for the adoption 
of a more active policy in Waziristan was shown 
by a rising of the Tori Khel Waziw In 1936-37. . 
A ''Serious, military campaign in "Waairlstan In 
19S6-37, necessitated by the disturbing religious 
agitation, showed that conditions there 'were 
far from settled. The extent of the trouble 
there resulted in serious official review of the 
whole problem once again. 

The, 'main railhead,-'. 'wMch-:.', .for ..- many 
years .terminated at ' Jam,nad, 'at.-tlie ea'sterly 
entrance to the jKhybei Pass, was In the autumB 
of' 1926 extended to Land! Khima, at the - 
oppositeend of -the Pass and within a miie.ol tb©. - 
frontier between India and AfihanistaB. 

THE WITHDRAWAL 

With the establishment of the two Dominions 
of^India and Pakistan what is called the Norrir- 
West Frontier has passed into the hands of the 
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of motor 4 j «8 traffie. flje roiwl», m tM King's | became' 
HIgbway, are olflcl&IlF held to be swrosnECt, ‘ “ ' 

iliat |g no sbootfag up or other pursuit o£ 
personal or tribal femjafs permitted upm theni, 
this pexiEtts villagers to proeeed to and from 
the plains and towns in safety* Under the In*. 

Alienee of their women, the tribesmen applied 
timt the ban against shooting upon the 
highway woidcl be extended to all the country, 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 

Tentative efforts to iatrodnee primary edn*' 

■catlfin proved possible and achieved as mneh 
Riiccws as could be expected. The hospitals 
and (liapensaries maintained for trregniar. 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the; 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them. So much has tills 
arrangement ■ been appreciated that the 
MahSttdB formally applied for the establish*! 
inent of a hospital or their own. With grim 
ImaiouT, they offered to provide such an lasM- 
ttttloa with the necessary aurgicai instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the Britlsli formerly left the country. In 
other words, they offered what 'they had' 
captured or looted during the 1018 tmeute, 

Wana was occupied, following an eaeohraging 
■etttloa from" tlis local Warirs, la 1829 . A 
motor, road had already been ran out from 
Jandola through Chagm&lal ,and the Sliahur 
T»»gi to Sarwekai, A brigadeof troops, hitherto 
stationed at Msnxal, whereabout the Takljl 
Zam, alter flowing down Its deep valley ■ from 
central Waxiristaa, debouches on to the 
Dwftjst, was accord ingly ordered up to .In 

the autumn ol 1628 . It proceeded throughout, 
the lourney thither without opposition- aii,d | 


greatly, ,ex«lt,ed , ,»iid ,,i8nl, .down 
bands to sit new the border and wateb 
for an opportunity lo Join In, The ‘Upper 
Tochi sSfflmtoneouily took to awni 

and shortly afterward^t the M»to«d 
Waste about Badlia, dM the same. Afc 
this stage, the Air arm of flu* Chn'i*iiimeiit- 
came Into play, Aerophmes pat roll«d I lie 'ft hole 
country and were frec'iuenfly employed by fha 

S olttkal authorities to take preveulivf and pimi* 
ve action by boiiildhg. '’rtM' road 
meaBwhllt, enahltnl irouiw to hi’ ui.m, e! a’ Mill 
to poftttloiiH of iwlvuutiiv'e far dealsfU' w f n v'hiit- 
ever serious Ulha! fj.-'ly, 

lii the resiilf ilu' .\fol<rijant’r. .'iSAt belrif 
bombed Aeveral !< tub- nu Ip 

force. The AtriiK> Uiiei* (n irvi^ouinrl lu i\HiI 
Peshawar hi fufet.* iuii by ccuidhin'd n'u* umI 
laud aeft(U,i, w»U‘e htdfi, tiiues drivt.n hack In , 
their hiUs. The Urakzai'^ ol .'rtulLeiii Tmih 
t-liieateiied lo d<w«itl hy the rishm Paws iii'kui 
K oliat and their clans attached a post jw 

the Upper ivumun and miwivourfd fo attack 
Paracliinar. Kven two or thm* clans of Afghan 
tribesEicii nmm the ltord<?r were drawn Into 
the fray. CoiuWhcd air and grmiml 
threw ihtnii btvls,. Th*» Tucisi Wa/ir.* heavily 
attached Batfa KSid, hut v,i‘i'c nf uahly r-iHilai-tL 


prtltloa' la 1829. A MahsUds were Rimilarlr rcphl.-ol aihS pimMc 
mntA. e,--| wllCU f I'K'iy a.Sfialtcd SoraiO^llC 

of .ttsft 'Tfl/irl'd. 


of the TakkI /nun. 

The Rfiilre uprijing wm suppresvsed atid the 
establlshaient of iuav I'oriljicil jjost’ii on the 
Peihawar plain, hmncdlafely opposite the ftiihii • 
valleys Iwiajng out of Tfnili, ami the caiistmctfon 
o,f roads for their service, indicated tht appllca'* 
tion of the new frotdier polic'y In tlmtreglon. The 


was waimly 'rckomed by fehe tribes people »t| long rcfumil to assent fco liicsiu but liciiig 

. Wrnn., wheu it - eat&Wlahcd itself ia & f&vourably f tlierebj^ dnprhvjd of acet-ss to their riormal winter 
sited camp not far from the fort which groumlt o» the lihajurl Mid Am lihel 

til© earlier cestre of British occupatioa. | wovented Iroin vlslttas Bmhmm, 

■ ■' their markrtliig-centre, they .eainem-and'aceepl-- 


The area cultivated by the vlUagers of Waua 
plain doubled by the end of 18Si and the people 
dedared their readineKS to surreoder tli®.i,r 
ilrwrms If their neighbours also gave up thete 
or were deprived of them. A road was 
ballt connectiag fort Sandeman t>ia Uulkach, 
oii th© Qoma! river, with Taual, on the Sar- 1 
wekahWaiia road. A motor road. was. ateoj 

wastrwted from Baxmak through Kanigarara,! ^ ^ . 

,l».:thi.liearl. of -,&0 Mahaiid -country, to. Waaa. _ wi,storwnc«i|n the.Mohm coi»|r,y ,a,«ri»i 
It'waa'C'-ompleted in I880aiid .the only dlsp'utesl :both- lllitstmted ,tlre opera* 

to keep It a live policy if It was to be of any use 
atftii. The jBCohmands may for the purposes of 


ed peace wnder the new toiKllf.lon9 before tb® 
opening of the winter ot 1821-82. 1'ho Afrldls 
later asked for roads Into Tirali but wwe 
not yet suflefeBriy agreed among themselves 
or coBstructfoa saceeHsfully to proceed, 

MOHMAND OUTBREAK 
Dlsturhaiicci In.the.Mohmand country daring 


coMjected with Its eonstroction arose from the 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose vlUages He along 
the route aaci who sometimes fought one another 
to secure road-making contracts. 

...Cm$mm ,Movemtiit"-A startling new deve*. 
lopment upon the Rorth-Wwt Krontfer during 
1831) was the spread thereto of the agitation 
wiihh was then in full awing Jn the Intertor 
of India. In the K.-F.R. the agitation 
ww carried on by Congwsi organised In what 
are known as Khllafat Committee®. It 
started ft® an attack on the Sards ' Act which 
makes illegal and provides penalties- for the 
mawlag# Of boy% and girls below staled mini- 


present description foe divided into twooatogorioM 
namely, the Upper Mobmands, who Jive la the 
highlands of the Mohmaad country, and the ' 
Ixnwer Mohmand®, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the sMie hills down to 
the Peshawar Plato. Through the country ol 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Daraad lln® 
but tn® Afghan Govemmeiat never -agreed 
to its delimitation In part of this region and 
eonseThcntly its place had long been taken over 
a wasiderabi© portion of tht length of the fron* 

^ _ tierby what vas described as the Presumptl.Vi 

^lh 0 :trlfeftl areas .-'werei .Efoatlfiri" .The- exact, position of tM®. flatter. toad.^.''''; 
Affected. The tot polht of violent eomfenstion never been settled between the two government® 
wAi 'Bmhmm city. Witiiia a short time, A&!dl and ll wag consesiuently sometimes dUKeuli to 
bttdg deietnded the ravtoet and miHahi ftpm iiy whether pcopl® from partioular vli^eB 
.Xteh lo Join in the fray. The Mohmands * belongfd to one siae or to the other of It, 


Tht Ftontim 
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In iiurins4 tlit Ik'd Sl'iirt campalga 
in thr ri-,iunar plain, tlic Upper Mohmands 
i fo loin iii aiid raliiR ia the Admlalsiered 
*^\fi5'Mr:v iaim»*\llafely northward of Peshawar 

I. 

’{ iiii Lriutw ^ilulimaads were described as the 
Tdh\- . The meaning of the descrtetloa 
ttv that: tiff BriUd} n'.tfhorities asmired them 
I r >r*.! '*1 rhe akaticaoftho Upper Moh« 

Maii'ipjfk'5 th'\v, orithufsther hand were bound 
'jr i.jrtHfl'f’s 'f hidnvlour. The Assured 
lale- ,n L)a2 mtfrff rni vaih the piogramme 
rf I'Dper llohmaTiils iu raPlhig the plain, 
itvl Upper Motmmn.is in IDSy, when spring 
."u* f'.iiiv anniiier oiiac morn Hieditated their 
nini LnrJ'-t t;f rauipalgJihig, cniumenced retribatory 
rani' iipnii the Haliruzai and nUier Assured tians, 
■flp fsrtaf’k?'*! elms appealed to the political 
for hdp and which the latter were 
O'bliged to give. 

About the same time a.<i this mo^asment was 
ffennf mating, there appeared in Bajaur, a cotmtry 
iniiiirdiafely to the north of tliat In which the 
«VLrif.3 |!!:-t dcrfrilserl developed, a Pretender 
to tlae A:hhan tfiione. He was accompanied 
by two coriipaaioGs and started a campaign 
In Bajaiir for a rcvolutian or euch other trouble 
m HiiKht be possible in Aluhanlstan, This 
compelled the iirltlsli authorities to take 
Humsuree in fttlfilment of their obligations of 
good Bcighhoiirilness to Afghanistan. 

Peace.-- ■Road cofistnictlon from the Peshawar 
Shabfoidr ro/id nortlnvards tliroughGhalanal int’O 
the Halimsaftl country .aad towards the passes 
wbldi leaf! from that country into, the upper 
extremities of the Ba|aiir Vailey was undertaken 
and two brigades.' of ' troops, with other details, 
were seat forward up it to as.slat1ia dealing with 
the Upper Mobmands. At the same time* 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Xotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to thb 
Pretender, furtlwr aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender ol the Pretender by 
a given date. 


'activities of civilisation which speedily took 
I piece along with !t. 

The Upper Mohmands mad® another descent : 
la the summer of 19S5. The Bower Mohmanda 
quarrelled among theiMclveg over the distrlbu* 
tfon of road maintenance contracts and the 
t Upper Afohraands decided to 0sh in the troubled 
!' waters. Saccessfui military operatfons.eaded In, : 
jthe Upper Mohmands suing Tor peace — and.; 
jin the . Ghalanai . road helog carried forward 
i over the iJfahakkl Pass .and ..dowa.. beyond ft. 

I on to the plain which exteridB to the natural 
Iroad Junction where the Upper Bajaur Talley 
: mectsi the Xrppr^r Mohmand country. 


The Upper M'ohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajaurls obdurate, there was goO'd 
prospect of a cainpaign over the same country 
as that covered by th® campaign of 18»7, It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Eoad would 
be coBtinued kifco ttic upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another roan for troops would also 
have to ho constructed from AXalalmnd up the 
Bajaur valley itself so that by the meeting 
0 ! the kvo roads in Upper Bajaur, there would 
become ostabilslicd a circular road through this 
part 0 ! the tribal territory, resembling that 
running through North Wazlristan. 

In the end, the Upper Afohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received In certein encounters with British troops 
ftttd partly probably because of infiuenc® brought 
to bemr upon them from Eabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace ; and the Bajanrls, while 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to surrender the Pretender* nevertheless, 
expelled that person from their' territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Thus, the trouble 
ceased. The final result of it all was the con- 
struotlpn of the road through Ghalanai and. 
the rapid dovelopment ol bus services and other 


TORI KHEL REBELLION 

The XTazirs and Mahsuds in IGSO-sliowed signs 
of rebelling against Government in parallel with 
the Afridis. All went peacefully until the 
aafcuinii of 1086 in. North Waziristan when a 
Muslim lad w'as accused of kidnapping a Hindu 
girl of Baimu. Apparently she eloped with 
him. She was restored to her parents by 
order of the Civil Court, on. the ground that she 
was a minor. There was a good deal of coinmu- 
aal excitement about tiie matter and the faqir 
of Ipi was alleged to have started an agitation 
about it iu the Tribal country. There was also 
in 1936, a dispute between Aluslims and Sikhs iu 
Lahore over the po.ssession of an old building said 
to have been a mosque. This was settled in the 
.Lahore High Court iu favour of the Sikhs and the 
Punjab Muslims accepted the decision. The 
faqir of Tpi is said to have lumped together the 
Bannu Girl Case and the Lahore (Shahidganj) 
Mosque Case and to have raised among the . 
Wazlriatan Tribe.s the slogan, "Islam in Danger,-’ 
Whether the accusation against the faqir was 
true or not a sub-section 01 the Tori Khel section 
of the Wazirs of Horthern Waziristan rose. 
Their elders begged Government to order a Sag 
march of troops through their country so as to 
Increase the credit of the loyalist element. This 
Gov'ernment did. The troops were heavily fired 
upon and had to fight their own way out. Efforts 
to round off the engagement before it developed 
into a major rebellion failed and there followed 
a w'ar ia which the Tori Khel were the only tribal 
section avowedly at war with Government but all 
the other tribesmen' of the country w^ere hardly 
more than nominally friendly, some joined in 
gangs to fight the authorities and others conniv- 
ed at such acts. Not until the fall of winter to- 
W’ards the end of 1937 were the Tori Khel and the 
bands of irrecondlables under daring leadens 
beaten by extensive military operations into 
asking for peace. The summer campaign in ^ 
1937 involved the employment of 50,000 troops. 
Before they were .withdrawn in the following 
winter 106 miles of new roads opening up some of 
the hithertoinaccessible country in and about the 
upper reaches of the Shaktu river were made. 
But north Waziristan remained, in a disturbed 
condition throughout 1938 and on into 1939. It 
was. therefore, found necessary to keep an extra 
brigade in the territory and spasmodic operations 
against recalcitrant gangs proceeded by land 
and air but normal conditions were not restored. 

LTnmt during War,'— In the summer of 1938 
a temporary complication was provided by the 
''““learance amongst the Mahsuds of a Sirrias 
.ed the Shami 3?ix who was only Just preven- 
ted .from, leading a tribal incursion to -support 
,a ' rebellion ■.against, the Govemment of Kabul. 
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Tli« pdrsistejica nticl espouse of tha koiiWt in 
Wazirifjtan, foastituting as it di<i a heart-break- 
jug Betrback: to the ” policy '* wMoh had sewn-' 
ed, for fifteen years to be achieving material 
results, provoked renewed diacussioa of Frontier 
.policy especially in regard to military commit- 
laeats which were ©mmined by a Defence 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Chai field who vls'ited India on behalf of the 
isritish Government towards the end of 19SS. 

.:lltiiough hostile sl»ctions still persisted with 
mischief there was thought by April 1930 to 
ho sufilciont justification for the hope that 
the period of major military operations VfM over 
a.rid ■ Waziristan was . in. ■ .eonaegiience .rettirned 
to the charge of the Governor of the ]Sr.-W,F.F.» 
in his capacity aa A,G.G. for the tribal areas. 
Sporadic disfurba rices continued into the period 
of the second world war and the Faqir remained 
an elusive llgure. 


During 1939, 'WaKifistan was In a state of con- 
tinual unrest. The number of offonew said lo 
have been committed by the AhmediKal tribesmen 
by the end of the year anwunfcfid to over fifty 
cases of major outriige, They Included blafttlog 
of bridges and deswuctlon of communleations, 
holding up and looting lorries, sniping, lildnapplrtfif 
and several caseii of miirfler, TJie sitiiatiort 
became difficult necossitatingmilitaTyoperatlons. 
Two columns of troops were sent to tfi« Ahmcd- 
znx Ralicnt and it took three nionthi to Mubdiie 
the hostile elements, 

A detailed lavestlgattoa into the economic 
conditions In the tribal arena, as a preliminary 
step to the adoption of nmajiurcs nlmed .it radicnl 
Improvement of tijo trlbeaiuen, was therenron 
believed to bo opportrme and would probably 
have been attempted but for the pieoccupatloas 
of the war* 


IHAN 

.. From c&uaea w.Mc]h only need to be very j redeemable In .20. ..years. .It was secOTed oa.',tIie 
brSffiv set out, fcho Iran question as afiFeotingj revenues and Gustoms" reodpts iWBigiiod for 
Takistaa frontier .policy has receded until It !.» j the repayment of the l®.Ii loan anct shotild 


of no account. Eeference is made in tha intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Aaglo-Enssian Agreement left 
the British a bitter legacy In Persia. That 
Agreement divided Iran into two soaes of 


these be Inauiflclent the .Perslaa Govemiiient 
was to make good the Bfcessary Btiias from . 
other sourcea. 

When however tJie British troops In 
the Bortti-weat retired before the Bolsheviks, .' 


Muence,:amtbe.Im.iilambitterly resemted this th® Iraoians bad no use lor the &g'reei»a.nt aati 
apparent division of their Idngdcm. between the .it aoonbeoftme a dead Instniment. It was finally " 
two.. Powers, though no .auch fi.nd was in vi©w.|re|eot^ and the advteers who were tohaveassist- 
'German agents, working ole verly on this feeling, { ad Fenia nnder. it withdrew. 

.eaiablished an f a fiueaoe which was not suspect- 
®a, and when World' War I broke out they vrere 
ftWe to raise tlie tribes !a_opi^tion to JJreab 


.Britain, in fell© South, and after the fall of Kutal- 
Amara, when a Turkish Division penetrated 
Western . Iran, they ©serdsed a strong Influence 
in I'eheran. 

With the defeat, of Turkey and the Central 
Fow’ers this Suliuence disappeared, but at that 
time thora vras no authority in Dan besides 
that of the British Government, which had] 
strong forces in the North-West and con- 
trolled tho gouthem provinces tbrongb a force 
organised uioder British officers and called The 
South Fersiaa . Rifles, .. 

It waa one of tii© first tasks of the British 
Gavernment to regularise this position, and for 
this purpose an agreement w'ag reached with the 
then Persian Govemmeut, the main features 
of which were 

To respect Persian intejjrity; 

To supply experts for Persian aflmiaistra- 
tlon ; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 

order ; 

To provide a Joan for these purposes ; 

To co-operato with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 

of triweport. 

Both Governmeats agreed to th® appointment 
of a lolafc «miaf tw to examine and revise the 
Otiitettia tarif . 

Tlte^ second agreement defined Iffie terms and 
iswadlwfii on wMeh the loan wa» to he made to 
Ftwia. The low win for «2,0Od,W at f per oat. 


by the Imn . Government of the. Anglo-Irau ' 
Oil Co.’s concesBion, a matter affecting one .; 
of the biggest Ind'ustrial tin.{ier takings in ' 
th© world and milliona 8fce.rllng of capital..'. 
The !iiterventi,oii of th© British Government' 
led to the refereaca of the trouble to .the ^ 
League of Nations and this paved the way for '. ' 
negotiations between th© Oompany and the Irap '. 
Government. While these .were being ©.ettied . 
8om« progress was also made .. with' general 
negotiations between the British and Iran 
Governments for an agreement covering iili 
outstanding points of difficulty between them. 

In July, 1941, Britain drew the attention 
of the Iranian Government to the danger o£ 
allowing German tourists in their country. 

A large number of German technicians and 
camouflaged agents had been infiltrating into 
Iran. The Iran Government/a reply ‘being 
unsatisfactory, the British and Soviet representa- 
tives made a new demarche to Iran in August, 
1941, without any result. On one point, 
however, the Government of Iran made some 
concession to British feelings, that of restraining 
fee activities of Rashid AU and his supporters 
from Iraq who had been actively consorting 
with Axis representatives. The British and 
Russian demarche requested the expulsion of 
Gennans from Iran, 

On the Iran Government’s failuxs to 
do io In Ahgtift, 1941, the British and 
Boidet GoTernments decided to take action. 
The Soviet Government in thehr note to Ir« 
pointed out that they found themselves 
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confrontQtl wlfcb tho nocesfilfcy of taking Imrne* 
ifuito steps and exercising tkeir riglit by vlrfcn© of 
paragraph ® of tbo 1921 treaty in febo form of 
ijciidirig t-roops to Iranian territory for tem- 
porary occupation In order to safeguard the 
sccurir-y of the Soviet. It assured the Iran 
Oovernmenfc that those Measures were not in 
liny Way dirocted tow'ards Iran. The Soviet 
had ijo territorial dosire nor any intention of 
Infriiifjliig the litiflfipcndcmeo of Iran. The note 
ai-w asadred the Iran Government that as soon 
a?? tlio danger threatening them was past the 
Soviet; Government, in obedience to the obliga- 
tions undertaken in the 1921 treaty, would 
withdraw their forces from Iranian territory, 
'j’he British Ambassador in Teheran presented a 
{•irnilar note shmiitanGonsiy. 

Following on the Allied plan of action British 
and Indian forces entered Iran at three points. 
The Soviet troops entered from the Caucasus, 
The Allied forces met with a slight resistance 
at first but on August 28th, 1941, the Iran 
Governmont !8suc<l to their forces an order to 
cftfwo fire, a new CJabinet being formed under the 
Priine Ali'iiistership of Mr. Ail Eunighi, It 
entered into negotiations with the Aides and 
concluded peace. One of the clauses of the 
/peace terms was that the Iranians should facili- 
tate the transit of supplies and war materials to 
lliissia. Iran agreed, to the closing of German, 
ftaltan, Bumanian and Hungarian Legations. 
Further, German nationals were, handed over 
to the Allies. The terms alfio included thC' 


withdrawal of the Iranian troops from certain 
zones. In September, 1941, the Shah of Iran, 
Eeza Shah Behlvl, abdicated in favour of the 
Crown Prince, Shahpur. Eeza Shah Pehlvi died 
in July 1944. 

All through the ^’’ar Persia was a lifc-lino 
in the communication of the ’Western Allies 
with EuBsia. After the War differences bet- 
ween America and England on the one hand 
«and Enssla on the other broke out chiefly on 
the question of oil. America and England 
appear to be pursuing a common policy in this 
regard. Briefly the Eussian demand on Persia 
is that Persia should fulfil the provisions of the 
treaty which she has signed with Eussia in 
regard to oil rights. In effect Eussia is demand- 
ing the same rights in north Persia as those 
which she claims the Anglo-Americans are 
enjoying in the south. Two incidents in this 
triangular struggle were tlie starting of an 
autonomous movement in the border region 
of Azerbaijan In the north and the resignation 
of a Prime Minister Ghavam-ea-Sultaiieh. 
The whole question is still hanging fire. Of 
late however there have been signs that Persia 
is striking out an independent line in inter- 
national politics, 

India and Pakistan have embassies in Persia. 
A i^oint which might be mentioned here is an 
anti-Indian demonstration in Teheran towards 
the end of 1947 which seemed to be an echo 
of Indo-Pakistan differences. 


AFGHANISTAN 


, The relations of AfghanTstan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- 
sideration— the relation of Afghanistan to a Bus- 
sian invawdon of India. AH other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain towards successive Amirs has been 
dictated fey this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the iniuenc© of Eussia that the first Afghan 
Warof I8SS was fought—the moat meIaa,choly 
t'pisode in Indian frontier history. It was 
bticauso a Eiissisn envoy was received at Kabul 
Whilst t-ho British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan 'War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan Was 
to build «f) a strong independent 'State, friendly 
feo Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Eussiia, and so to order our frontier policy Fhat 
we aliould fee In a position to move large, forces 
up.^ If necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resistmg aggression. 


railway material is collected for its immediate 
prolongation to Herat. Later, she connected 
I the trans-Siberian railway with the trans- 
I Caucasian system, by the Oreaburg-Tashkent 
line, thus bringing Central Asia into direct 
I touch with her European magazines. 

JTor was Great Britain idle. A great military 
I station was created at Quetta. This was 
i connected with tiie Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
piaeau by the Bo I an Pass and through the 
Chapper Bift. From Quetta the line has been 
carried by the Khojak tunnel through the 
Khwaja Amran Bangs, until it leads out to the 
Afghan Border at New Chaman, where it opens 
on the route to Kandahar. The whole of 
Baluchistan w^as also brought under British 
control. Quetta is thus one of the great 
strategicai positions of the world, and nothing 
[has been left undone which modern military 
science can achieve to add to its natural stren^h 
In the opinion of many military authorities it 
.should firmly close the western gate to Pakis- 
tan, ^either by way of Kandahar, or by the 
direct route through Seistan. 


CATE-WAYS TO PAHSTAH ■ 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography } x-u ^ j 

of the sub-continent brought home to the L east, the first railway system was 

administrators the conviction that there wer& I w Jamrud and by 1925 up the 
' ■ ■ through Kptal_ and down 


oiiljV two main gate-ways to x «iiiin/ugju 

Afghanistan, the hiatoric route to India, along 
which sacces.sive invasions have poured, and 
by way of Seistan. It was the purpose of 
British policy to close them, and of llussia to 
endeavour to keep them at any rate half open. 

To this end, having pushed her tre^ig-Persian 
railway to Samarkand, Eussia thrust a mflitary' 
to from M«rv to the Kushklinsky Post* where 


the^ other side of the Pass to Landi Khana 
on the Afghan Frontier. A first-class military 
road, sometimes double, sometimes treble, also 
breads the Pass to an advanced post at Land! 
rPt * ^ descends until it meets the 

Mgban Frontier at Landi Khana, In this wise, 
to continue the story, the two Powers prepared 
for the great conflict which was to be fought 
I on the Kandahar- GhaznI-Kabul line. 


lElATIOnS WITH INDIA 

iViiMcm a’ivrjacci on cither side 
rtnril.-^ thi^ Kingdoin of Al'gliBnibliiJt. The md 
f.i h‘’i*hh ptsiiev uai ^7 niJike it strong and 
frh.*ndl'.'. la tUe hot |>nrtlii^3iar it largely 

The second aim may also be said 
to have bifo) aitaiaf’d. When Abclurrahaman' 
vuiR lrtv;rci to ascend the tluoae, none realij^cd 
iii'ii gr<'ar quaiitie,?. J'Yevtcm'dy the Amir of 
Aigl Aiil'tan hud boui the dii«3S' of a confederacy 
id Hau;-. Ahaiif«'ah'4?nan imidt biTiiseif maater 
In own fdngtom Aided by a British sub- 
«.dy of twt.'lvji laKh;* of rupees a yt^ar, iacreased 
to kgf.kcii by tiie Ouraud Agreanieni of 
a«d Biiteeqiit'Hfiy to over 20 laldja^ he estab* 
lislit^ci a itmag staadlng army and set 
op arsenalB under foreiga tuipervisioR to f«r- 
lUsli it with arms smd ammoBitioti, Step by 
ite|i his position was regularised. The Augio- 
Rusttian liuimduny Commission,— which aeariy 
preclFitofced war over the Feujcieii episode 
fa 1885,— deteriB., hied the northern boundaries. 
The Famirs Agrecasent delimited the borders 
ft:mid those snowy heigbtu. The Biirand 
AgifiBBieat settled the border on 'the. British 
»Me, except for a siaall 80 .ctloa to- the west'oJ 
the'TChyber, which remained a.fraitfttl..sonr<'e 
of trouble betwee.tt , Afg,haii|stan and Britain 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the , ttEdernarcated'.- section '.led-, to war. 
That section . was , . snmyed-- and the 
frontte .determined, shortly ■■■ after - the con- 
cinsiOR of peace with Afghanistan. FlnalB 
.the .McMahon, award '.dosed the o.ld feud' wm 
Persia over the distribution of the waters ol 
-the Helmnad. in Soistan, This frontier was later: 
reaffirmed by a Turkish boundary com* 
mIs,sio!t appointee! by Iran and Afghanistan 
coalointly. 

It was c^flmat.fd by ronipetent rmthorb 
t-lea about the time oi Abdarfaha* 

man's death, Afghanistan was in a position to 
.place in the field, in the event of war, oae hundred 
thoiisaiid 'wetharined regular and irregular troops, 

■ together 'with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and .fco leave fifty 'thou8a.nd regulars and Irre- 
gulars- and ■ a handred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and tiie provinces, 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not ■ made ftica-dly. .Abdurrahaman- .Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of* his 
dcatlu He closed his rountry absolutely against 
ali foreigners, except those who were nece.ssary for 
the suiiervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Ecsident, on the 
ground that be comd not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most eouivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
...right to .pass by thfi,.,Govemment .of India and 
to eatabiwh hig own representative at the Court 
of St. James. ■ 

FIRST WORLD WAR 

rhac relations w*m markedly improved 
during the reign of the Amir Hablhtdlah ISlian. 
He vfelted l«dte*fioon after, his accession. He 
eticngfchened and consolidated his authority 
in Afghaatetan itseli At the outset Of the war 
' hemadoa declaration of his complete' neutrality. 
It is believed that he warned the Hovernment of 
India that he might be lotted into many 


equivocal acts but tluit they itiitei triwt* hini ; 
his rcceptiuii of Tiuldsh, Aiwtrlan and, German 

missions " at Kabul at a time when British-, 
representatives were severely exduded, was open 
to grave miscoiwtruciion. But a fuller iinowledgo' 
inciuced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no ritiiic clHttcuity . Me nad to, com promise 
wb/U tilt lAnakcal and aati-Brltish elements 
amongst his own people, iiifianaed by the Turfeteh 
preaching of a jciiadsorlioly islamlc war. But 
ae committed no act of hostility ; as booh as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members,. 
Of these miasloaa out of the kingdom. At- 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
Justified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the wlnniiig side ; his 
authority in the kiagdo,m and In Centra! -.Asia 
was at Its aenith. 

. MURDER .DF THE AMIR 

It is belitivcd that if he had lived Hahibullah 
Khan would have used this authority for 
a progressive policy in Afghanistan, by 
opening up eominunications ami exticnd- 
ing his engagements with India. He. 
was courted by the reprc.sentatives of Persia 
4ad the Central Asian Bfiates as the possible 
.rallying „ centre of a 0e,atral Asian Islamic 
=30ftfederafetoii. At this moment .he w’as assassin-' 
afced on the 20th February 1919. , 

The circumstanceg. surrounding liis 'murder:,, 
have never been fully explained; but there 
is strong .groimd for the belief that it 
w’as promoted 3jy the reactionaries who 
had harassed him all his reign. These 
realised that with hia vindication by the 
war their time of reckoning had vomc. ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of hia 
aides to murder Mm in his sleep, liis brother* 
Naarullah KImw, the. noi3a,ine8 o,f the - .fanatical 
element, was p.roolalmed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his ■' stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan, 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing powci 
over the corpse of the murdered man. - 

.His sons, Hftyat and .Amanuliah, were not 
diHpG.sed to waive tiseir iieritagc. Ainanuilah was' 
at Kabul, controlling the treasury and the ansenai 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
imposBibie to make headway against him and 
withdrew. 

The new Amir, Amaniiilah, at oucc com- 
municated his acce-ssion to the Government 
of India and proclaimed Ms desire to adhere, to ^ 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties multiplied ; he had to deal with 

the ..war ..party , in, Afghanistan; .he.. ..was 

confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment of Hasrul- . 
bh ; and the Army was so mcensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. 

A further element of complexity was intro- 
duced by the political situation in India. The 
agitation against the Eowlatt Act was at its 
height. Bisturbances in the Punjab and 
Gujarat herd taken place. The resuit of all this 
was to convince the Amir that the real solution of 
Mb dlfflc](iitl©& vraB to unite all the distmbJag 
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elemenii !n a witli tiie BritMu. Hla 
troops were set in motion and aimul* 
tflttcously a stream of anti-BritfeB propaganda 
oommeoced to How from Kabul and open !»• 
trigue was started witb tlie Frontier tribes, 
r»3i whom tb® Algbans placed tbeir olilef rellaiiice. 

Speiiy Befeat."— Til© war oanglit the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troof« on service abroad. Kevertbeksa the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British force® moved up the 
Khyber and seised Daltka. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. , 
•Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport -i 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala* : 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated and jiHked for an Armwtlcc, 

The Afgha-ns tried to water down 
the conditions of the ttnuntiee, but as they 
:'Wero. met- with an iinc-ompromisirig attitude 
they (ieapafcched representatives to a conference 
at ilawaipindi. On 8th August a Treaty 
of Veaee was signed ■which Is net out in the 
Indian Vear Book, 192*5, pp. 1U6-107. 

■It will be seen that under this Treaty 
"the, way w’as 'paved for a. fresh engage- 
ment six months afterwards. liurlng the 
hot. weather o.f 192U tliere were prolonged 
■ discassiona at M.iiasoo.rie between Afghan lie- 
.presentatives and British officials tinder.. Sir 
He.iiry Dobbs, These wer-e private, but it -is 
believed that a complete agreement- was reached. 
Certainly after an Interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a deiluite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the border in January I9iil 
and entered Kabul where a j>eace treaty was 
signed, 

AFTER GREAT WAR I 
Since World War I the relations hetw'een 
Afghanistan and Great Britain have been good. 
The main object of the Afghan government was to 
streiigtlieii the resources of the country and to 
brmg it into closer relation with modern 
methods oi administration, : But Afghanistan 
is. an .iatcuBelF conservative country and, no 
eiiangea are popular; especially violent wa.s 
'the. opposition, to . a secular .form .■ of 
..administration and education, ■■ 

The direct result was a formidable rebel- 
■lion of Man-gals and Za-drans in -the Southern 
.provinces, . find serious reverses to the regular 
troops sent against the rebels. At one 
Aime- the . position was serious, but the 
rebels were not suibcientiy united to develop 
their successes, and with the aid of aeroplanes 
and other assistance afforded by the Govern- 
ment of India the insurrection was broken* 
Whilst this assistance wai-s appreciated, the 
wliole busines,s gave a serious set-back to the 
reforms initiated by the Amir ; he had 
to ■ -withdraw- almost ' the .whole of .Ms -admiais- 
hrative ood© and .to -.revert to, the Mahomedan 
;.-.iiaw-.wMch waa previously ..in force, '■ ■ ■ 

Soviet PeBetration.—TaMng a^long view 
a much more notable development of the 
policies of Afghantstan, at the period • to 
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which the loregoing aotew apply, was tli® 
penetration' of the Russians, who had 
converted the forioer Traoa-Uasplan Statw of 
Tsarist Russia into Soviet lie, publics, The 
object of this policy was g'radiuiily to iweep 
into the Soviet 'system the outlying |wovia<j«» 
of Persia, of China and of AlglKUiiston, la 
Persia this policy foiled by the vigour of the 
Sipar Saiah, Ileza Kliaa, In tiiinwin Tnrlixsian 
it was pursued with riualiliefl succtirnu In 
Afghanistan it also made ccfrtaln progress. 

The first step of the ItU'ssiai'ii "sm to 
extend the Soviet itepiiblitM 01 Tajikwtau, 
Uzbekia and TurkiiiaiimUn so as to abaorli 
all Northern Afghanistan. TIjIs wna later, 
apparently, abandoiieti for a mor® geiitte 
penetration. Large sabsidie*, mostly delivered 
in kind, .were give.a to .Afgiianlst.«n. Telegraph, 
lines were erected aii over the country ; roads 
were constructed, large q-uantities of .anas and 
ammua.itioa were supplied., whilst aa air force 
wi-th Euasian- pitots a..iKi mechanics was creat®-d 
and was largely developed . I.n .return the 
iiussirms received imp-ortanfc, trading .faeilitles. 

1- RDSSO-AFGHAN TREATY , 

I Outwardly the relations between the 
i two States w^ere frieudiy. in December 
i 10:26 the Afghan papers publishod tlie text 
: of a new' treaty concluded with Soviet 
' Russia, which was .signed on August 2ist, but .' 
it.p.rovided that it should in no way iiiteiier® , 

! with the secret treaty signed in, . Moscow "Om : -' 
: February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
■ this treaty,' as- disc-tosed in .the Afghan papers, „ 
were as follows ;-~ 

Clau$e 1.— -In the ©vent of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or pow'era, the other eoinractittg 
party ‘will observe neutrality in respect of the 
tlrst contracting party. 

. .. 'Glfltise 2.-*--Both ' : the ; ■ contract-lag , parttos 
agree 'to abstain from, mutual aggressio-n,. th® 
one against the otiier. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or mlUtary harm to the other 
party. ■ The contracting parties poiticulariy 
agree not to make aliiaiiccs or paiiticai ana 
miUtary agreement® with any one or raore 
other- powers against eacls o-toer. - Each-, will - 
also abstain from jola,ing any boycott or financlai 
or economic blockade organised against the 
other party. Besides this m case the attitude 
of a third , power -or powers I3 hostile towards 
one 'Of the contracting Parties, the other 
contracting 'party ..will not Iielp such hostito 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the executton 
of such policy and hostil© actions and 
measures within its dominions. 

Claum s.*— The high contracting parties 
acknowledge -'..one anothex*'® Government as 
.rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unanaed interference 
in one another’s Internal atiairs. They will 
decidedly neither join nor holp any erne or more 
other powers which iaterfexcfn or against on© 
of the contracting Goveiiiiii®bta, Non® of th® , . 
contracting parties will perroit in Its dominiona 
th® formation -or existence of societies and .lha , 
activities of individuals who©© object !s to gather 
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armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
Independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through, its dominions. 

THE KING'S TOim 

In the closing months of 1927 King AmamiUa, 
accompanied by the Queen and a staff of officials, 
commenced a long tour of India and Europe. 
King Amannlla, when he set out, was warmly 
welcomed in India and received a great 
popular greeting in Bombay both from 
his co-religionists and from members of other 
communities. He then took ship for Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Bnssia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
any untoward incident, Afghanistan was peace- 
ful during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal^-Ktag tetumea 

to his realm full of reforming real. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
Institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mnstapha Kemal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of * reform’'. In 
this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West, 

Edict after edict was issued, changing the 
whole structure of Afghan society. New codes 
and taxes were imposed ; it was proposed that 
women should emerge from their seclusion and 
doff the veil ; the co-education of boys and girls 
was prescribed ; in September Government 
officials were forbidden to practise polygamy ; 
in October European dress was ordered for the 
people of Kabul. At the same time, the pay of 
the regular troops fell into arrears. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of tliese change.^, friends of the King 
advised him to moderate the pace. They 
reminded Mm that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in theix 
train. 

In May of that year the '*Lamc Mullah” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilral and Mangal clansmen of Kbost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
find he was equally frank in his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the- 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the wesbern world. j 

A CHANGE OF KINGS ' ! 

Events moved rapidly In 1029. A notorious 
north Afghan mdtMsh, Bachys.-l-8aaq.fto, 
raised the standard of revolt and inflicted 


severe losses on the Afghan Begular troops, 
discontented as they were by arrears of 
pay. Bay by day the Afghan representa- 
tives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncemeuta 
declared the wifchdniwal of ail the reforms and 
the establishment of & Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. 

King Amannlla and bis family fled from 
Kabul to Kandahar and then from Kandahar 
t4a Quetta to Bombay whore they took ship 
for Europe. King Amaniilla on his arrival at 
Rome entered into possession of the Afghan 
Legation, where he remained. 

Bacha-i-Saqqao declared hinifeeif King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few mouths held his 
position in Kabul. W Ithout money , a d min istra- 
tive : .experience . or .. a disciplined following 
hIS:. throne -was a . thorny .one and he was 
harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguererl in and 
around Kabnl and In a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all . 

The most formidable of the new king's adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Klian, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy flighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan .almost gave up. 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Waslrs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot. Joined 
Nadir and finally seised Kabul in his name and 
Interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacba-l-Saqqao was executed with other 
rol>6l«, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan .was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. 

Ho despatched members of his family 
to the principal Afghan Legations in Europe, 
A Shinwari rising near the exit frona. the ■ ■ 
Khyber X'ass took place in February 1030, 
and was repressed v/ith unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
In Kbhidaman, Bacba-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of his 
Army. England was strictly neutral during 
the Buccoasive stages of the rovolutioii, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored It and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an Interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. He gave ample evidence of 
his friendliness towards Britain and India. The 
trade routes were reopened and the new King 
again took up Amanullah’a mantle of reform 
but in a stataBinan-like manner which carried 
the Mullahs along with him. 

MUHBER OF NADIR SHAH 

This ordered march of progress was tragi- 
cally interrupted by the murder of Nadir 
Shah on 8 November 1933. The king was 
attending a football tournament prize-giving 
when & young man among the gathering stepped 
forward and fired several revolver shots at him 
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at close range* killing him lasiantly. It later 
appeared tliati the asaassifi committed the crime 
rji ruvengo for fcho execution of a prorolnsent 
A%!irm who had been caught deeply iavolTOd 
ill treasonablo acfclviticB after he had been 
mmilully tfsated for earlier behaviour of the 
sauie kind. The *V}sass!ii*B father was stated to 
ha\'e boeji this jiiau's servant, 

Tlio murder, wag not followed .by gaaeral .or 
wiil^iHpruad disorder. The members of Hadir 
hhah’s hi Hilly and hU prominent officers of 
State Bt.ood iojoiiiy by his heir. Ms fioa, Miiham* 
im*d Zaliir. Tim latter was duly placed on his 
lather’s tliroiw and hla accession W'as in duo 
emir, -HI acknowledged ami confimetl through* 
out the kingdom in the traditional mamicr. 

'i’iie new King started hh reign with a high 
repufcatiou for cmirago anil steadineBs, He 
early Issmid aiwurances to hia people that 
he would eoiitiiiue the policy of his father 
in affairs of State, Xo untoward etenta 
havti occurred in tie:; ycara tnat have sluco 
past during wlileli the young Ki,ng has by 
hw sa,gaciry anti good governiiieat gradually 
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strengthened his position on the throne and, 
by the devolopment of commuQlcgltohi ' ami 
trade, done much to enooiirage the esliibllah* 
meat of settled condltloos among Ms people, 

A mutual desire for close relation, s and parti* 
eularly economic undcrstaiiding led In I DM to 
exploratory negotiations between indhi and 
Afghanistan with a view to gnckiiig suiue foriu 
of trade agreement. 

AU the great European Towew waititaln 
Embassies or legations In Kabul, .'ind it mudl In 
recorded of the pmeM Afghiiti ikiVi^rmaviA Ifjat 
in tune with the ideas oi tliur prcdcceadcira mid 
ill tiie interest of their cmitiiKii'd iiiiicpoufieucts 
as they gee it, they have purtiued a 0! , 

balance in their rdatioo?} with the .Powers, 
but with caredui adfiiatmente. 

■ The Oovernments of India and on 

the one hand and the Oovt rnmciit uf AfhhaniHtan 
on the other have deeldod to cxchauge umbas- 
sadors. The Indian Arabagrjadcjr in Kabul is Mr. 
Tara Chand and the J'akldan Ainljasisailur Mr. 

L I. Chundrigar, who at ilio time yi writing had 
not taken churgo of his new' oilice. 


TIBET 


IS’ow w'e can go on to deal with three 
front! f<r regions of India — Tibet in the north 
and Xcpal and Bhiitau in the nortii-east, 

■ 'Tibet has long held' the imagiiiatioE of the 
..Indian, sub-continent. To India she owes the main 
.elements of. her religion, BuddMsm ■ (first 
Introduced in thosevonfcli century A.D.), and also 
of her literature — a Tibetan alphabet based on the 
,iiev Magri Sa'nslcrit character vt'as first com'piied 
at the tirao of the intruduction. of Buddhism, and 
many translations from Pali and Sanskrit manu- 
scripts were made. But Tibet's chief interest 
to India in the modern world lies in the fact 
that she is co-terminous with India and Hepal 
for some 2,000 miles, and that "along this 
enormous di.stance her physical nature consti- 
tutes a harrier equal or superior to anything 
that the World can show eiae whore ", At 
present India's I?'orth-East Frontier presents 
no problem similar to that of Pakistan's KTorth- 
West. In order that this may so continue,' it is 
an Indian interest tiuit Tibet should- remain 
.:,a 'Strong 'mistress in her own house.- 

.In earlier days, Tibet was a siiccessfoi Military 
power capable of tlireatening iudiun and Chin- 
ese neigii!,K>urs alike : an inscription of the 
eighth century A. 1>. at Idiasa Indicates tliat 
China paiil tribute at that time to Tibet. The 
" Introductio'ii of Buddhism, apparently softened ^ 
earlier aggressive militarism. The conversion 
uf Jvubiai Kiiau, the first Mongolian Emperor, 
to Lanniism icii to strong cultural connections 
between the Mongolian Emperors of China 
and -Tibet, It was a Mongolian Prince who, 
in the sixteenth century A. L»., established 
the present line of Dalai L.amas. Early in 
the ISth century, taking advantage of internal 
dissensions in Tibet between Mongols and 
Tibutaiis, the newly established Mancim dyn.asty 
adopted an aggressive policy. From that 
time until the Chinese revolution (I0i:i) the 
Manchu dynasty maintained officers at Lhasa, 
although their authority decreased in time to 
a merely nominal suzerainty., urtil finally 
In 1911 the ChineBO forces %vere evicted and 
permitted safe conduct through India. 


lELATiONS WITH IND.IA 

In ilio latter part of the IMh e-iimtury Warren 
Hastings succeeded in estabiisiring friendly 
contacts with the Taslii Lama at S.l'iigftt8e, 
But this led to notldug of a periftafienfc nature 
owing to unfortunate saspieio'd that the .Bi'ltisli 
'had encouraged the iNepaiese "lG'vas.|.oii of 'Tibet', 
in . 1792. From then on Tibet remaiaecl a 
closed country, except to the coiira.geou8 Pundits, ', 
of the survey of India and a low others such 
as 'Manning, until the Younghusband expedition 
of 1904. in 1879 the Chinese agi’ced to protect 
any British Mission which might enter Tibet; 
but the mere fact that the British accepted 
Chinese sponsorship In such a matter appears 
to have aroused Tibetan resentment and neces- 
sitated the abandonment of the proposed 
'Mission. 

This indication of weakness led to a 
Tibetan invasion of Sikkim. The Chiaeso 
were incapable of exorcising any re.iuediui 
influence and after one year 's delay the Tibetans 
were expelled by force. A treaty and trade 
regulations were concluded with the Chinese 
in 1390 to regulate the frontier, but it- soon 
became ovideht that the Tibetanrs had no in- 
tention of acknowledging such an agreement, 
■and- that the CWnesc were imahlo to secure its 
respect. After some years of frustration I'jorii 
Ourzon sought to remedy matters by ineaus 
of direct approach to the, Dalai Lama, but all 
his. letters were re|ected and returned imopened. 

At the sarno time the Dalai Lama was in 
direct intercourse with the Tsar of iiussia. 
■His emissary was a Siberian named Dorjicf, 
who had established a remarkable ascendancy 
in the counsels of the Dalai Lama. _ After a 
few years' residence at Lhasa, Dorjief "ivent 
to Bussia on a confidential mission in 1899. 
At the end of 1900 he returq^ed to Russia at 
the head of a Tibetan Mission of wdilch the 
'head was officially described in Bussia as ** the 
senior Tsanite 'Khoniba attached to the Dalai 
L^a of Tibet . This Mission,, arrived at 
Odessa in October 1000 and was received in 




,!.’‘iii‘i«j!/iC!' IfV Oiti Thi'ir ili Lfvadja. lJorJI«'l 
fi'lUiiiLni t<r Lham tc rework aad In 

HiUJ was a:* .>t. F5;terbb«r.v: witii a TShetau 
?.!'^■'‘iiiTl 'i.Tti-rp, jii ti^-'arvr.'i d5 ue autograph letter 
ir«'ni uu^ Jtela'' Lariaa, they were reudved by 
tie? Tuir at PeicrIiOil. They were cseorttd 
iuuae tFwiagh Ojhtral hy a JiiWisIaii force 
iu viik'h Lcvcrai Infcenrgcnce OtBcers were 
anai‘!ir«L At the ilac It was^ rMiuourod that 


Ijorvief tiad. on behalf of the lialal . I<aii!a, 
cufitiuatA a treaty avith Ku^Jia, wlueh yimmily 


phic: li Tifjtt i!nd<"* tlie protectorate of Ituasia 
'rhS.** ;nniuur \va?. aftnnvards oSTudaily contradict- 
k'd 1 y tit(. EiLihjau Govroimeat. 


EXPEDmOH OF 1904 


In view of these conditions the Gov'crn- 
frient of India pfoposed in IhOS to despatch 
a mi''sioii, with an unised cr-cort to Lhasa 
to dlseUiiS the outHtniuiiug <jUefttions with 
tfie Tibetun aiitJioritiea t)u tlie spot. To 
this the I {owe Governiaent could not assent, 
hut. agn.ed in uonj unction wilh lloi Uhiuese 
Govertiineul, to a joiiit luceiiug at Jvhamab 
„ Jong,}:' on the Tibetan side of the frontier. Sir 
Francis Younghnsband was the British re- 
presentative. -But .after months : of delay it 
was ascertained tiiat the Tibetans had no 
intention of comnutting thimmelves. It was 
fcherefoxe agreed that the mission, with a strong 
escort, should move to Gyaiitse, On the way 
the Tibetans developed marked Imstility, and 
there Wft» ' fighting at Tuna, and -several sharp 
encountors in and around Gyanise. It was 
therefore decided, that, the nii-ssloii 'Should- 
advance to Lhasa, an<! on Augiist Srd, 1904, 
.■JLI;|asa.. was reached. . 

There .Sir Frauds Youngliushand nego- 
tlatvd n eojjvention by v/Jiidi the Tibetans 
.agreed io respect the €liiiie.se Convetdion 
of 1890; -to . open trade uiart-s at Gya-iitse, 
Gartok sind. ■ Yatuug ; to pay an indemnity 
of £.f>00,0f)0 (aeventv.-five lakhs of rupees); 
the British -to remain in occupation of 
the Ghuratd Valley until this indemnity 
was paid ofi at the rate of .a lakh of rupees a 
year. In » separate instrument the -Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 
Later the amount of indenmity was reduced 
from seventy- five to twenty-five lakhs of rupees, 
to be paid in 3 yem'S ; the i>criod of occupation 
of the (Jhumbi Valley was lU^ewisc, reduced. 


In June, 1900, the British concluded a conven- 
ion with China which purported to regulate the 
milioii in Tibet. Thereunder Great Britain 
Breed neither to annex Tibetan territory nor 
0 interfere with the internal administration 
f the couniry, and China undertook not to 
iBtmlt any other' 'foreign, -state.- to 'do so. The 
'hinese Government paid the indemnity in 
years and the Chambi TaUey was evacuated. 
%e - only''- direct- result -of -the Sdissioa. was- the 
-penina of the three trade marts (Yatung, 
lyantse, and Oartok) and the estawishiuent 
a Trade Ageacy at Gyantse. 


C|kitt#ie Actioui-The approach of the 
Vounghtishand Mission to Xthas% led to the 
light of m Dalai Lama to Brga, the sapred 
Buddhist city in Mongolia, leaving the internal 


Government of Tiln't In fonfiisloii. 1'lif ifiOi 
coavpatioii viphrltly » tdiiniae 

suairasuly over Tibet, wbidt bad lu fact hmm^ 
skotcliy and ilw ililiii.w, itrmigtt'K’nfd 
prareeticii to convert Tlbf't inmi ft Irxiac foria 
of vas'iialago into a provijivc of fhiaa. In IWS 
Ciiiio Erh-feng, acfsiig ViciToy In tlif*' btnglj. 
bmiring Province of yredman, ueh appotettd 
RcHldrnt ill Tibet ; hh rnthlcw{\«rt And nt virtty 
bafkid by the wild atroritbni of I he Uum*h« 
soldiers oxfwpttrftteti tins popularo. 

The fugitive Dalai Lanm had relumfd by llic 
end of 1900 expCBtiBg to rwuinc !il« temporal ami 
spirit ual aifVi-r cigaty . But it wm evident t fiat the 
Cbiimse inteiidcfi to deprive huu ol all lempural 
power; and the report that a ulroiig f'bmfiie 
foren was movlnifi; <’,u to Lh.v.a .lUiimd the 
IHLU Laiua Hint' im Hal from j.lu t, afid b> 
the irony of fate, Hougiit nd tye in Utiita, ’lbs 
wiw pursued to the ftoftthr by i'lamoe tiooiH 
and took up his abode in DarjeelhijL ahilfet 
Chinese forcca overran Tibet. 


TRIFAETITE CONVENTION 
The British Ooverameut acting the 
representiitioiis of the Goveniinent of India, 
made strong protests to China agaliV'-t this 
action. They pointed out that Great 
Brltnia, while disclaiming any de'dre to interiitre 
with the internal admhib'tKilioii of Tibet, 
could not be Indiiferent to duturljaucee to tlie 
peace of a country which v/m a nelghitoiir, ' 
on intimate tww« witli other nttigli- 
boiiring States on our frontier, tij|R;fdally with 
Nepal,' and u.Fgcc! 'an effective Tibetan 
Goverumtnt !)i‘ imintialnecl. The attitude 
of tlie Cidaose Goverament was that no more 
troor>a bad been neat to Tibet than were neces- 
sary for the presfcrvalilon of order, that China . 
had no intcnilcni of couvcrlhig Tibet jnto a 
province, but that being j't*’*ptin*‘albU? for ^ the - 
good coiic.i'ii<'.‘.t oi.' '.I'ilttii, slitt iiiUtet be In a posltioa.: 
to see tSiat her wii-iii5rt were respeeted by the 
Tibetans. Finally, tiui Chinese rwiiurked that 


the Dalai Lama was such an iupo-'isible pepwii 
' ' ■ " ** " ■ ^ ' (leps 


that they had been compelled again to depose 
Mm, 

Here the matter might have rested hut 
for the revolution in China. That revolution 
broke out iu Sacchiiftn, and one of the first 
Tktinis was Chao Erii-feng, Cut off from all 
support from CMia, smTomided by a iiostiic 
and infuriated popuiaco, the Cliituye troops 
in Tibet were in a hopeless case ; they surrmd- 
ored, and sought escape not through China, 
but through India, by way of Darjeeling and 
Calcutta. The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, 
and, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Morley stated the policy of the Britlih 
Government in relation to these changes. 
He said the ‘dedaraifon of the President 
of the Chinese liepublic that Tibet came 
within the sphere of Chinese internal admials- 
tration and that Tibet was io he regarded as 
on an equal footing with other provinces of 
China, was met by a very vigorous protest 
from the British Govemnieiit. 


In - Junei 1913^ the ' CMaese-. Goveroment ^ apeed 
to a tripartite conference between represente- 
lives of Tibet, China and Great Britaim The 
coiiforenc© met at Simla in 1014, hnd*w the 
presidency of Sir Henry McMahon, and iiiltiftlled 
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>> oj.rvtjjihs.®, hikr al'm this coBventioB 
1 1 irv i «'i ** J I’ auUmomy of Xlhft pioper fOuter 
Tihiit axil! cimtci a zmto (‘ laser tM*) 
.Hid*'* L'fthieRe autiiority subfeet to certain 
air'VHiy fil-l'lng 'i'lhctau rigiita. The OMaeae 
rid Jif.iit* 'ieia uiaijlu to accept the 
lieiwt'r^fi Irait'd* Aod Oater Tibet 
iai'l ti!»vn hi t.fw Couwatfon, imT ?0 refrained 
fn'Hii HilJuiiii if, iiiey axic«'ptwi the 

d'Hiis" ef the s m 111 aU other mpeet*: 

iiii! Hi>' tvon runalfiitig p'utiid iiceepteii It a? 

IdiidiHd he! ttt'Cfi 

PRACTICAL EQUILIBHIUM 
fu i'jl8 ihiofs^e )ij,sgresrtio!i led td stmng 
auiJt '‘w Tiliefajj* niAlUtkm. At sx time 

I if 4 hjn*‘Hi V lAknexri i T* ih hajxi dhi lu u*moi:t 
tii !ir*!;<' mofp ration on rihet, an-i deputed 
flit K, TVimm'iii to the seejAi of hcHtiuliL-i!. 
lie siu'Ct'vijfd hi eltof.tuw a truce In 
10 W ; mulortsmatUy if. wd.i not 
|fo fa rc.hUft fhii truer into dnythhis 
of fo.o uafro ' of a r-cttlemcat 

«nvK*iH hi fn * .rrovuicr | r'-Soii! nance at that time 
♦rfthe hiiiiit-ic iiiiiitaiLt clmenS under Juj[-'.mue 
■v'liiiiiiicyace. ' 

fa tho prrL:»d of uiMfrttrdaty following the 
irw;i’ ot heph-'fnU'r TJJ •*’. the JAubi Law?* seiit 
a pres'diig Iti vital' ion to bhr iTiarte Bel!, who 
liatl insti rejigried tfiw post of Folltical 
Ohwir ill Sikkim, to vl-ilfc Lhasa with a \icw 
t« aitbilng in a between Tibet and 

Cililna. While a refugoe in ladii from €'hme;^e 
fi®wd»?sioa, the .Dalai Lama had cstahliilied 
warm friendship with Sit Cfiaries Bell After some 
teaitat'ioiL the Govcmnient i4' India permitted 
,j^lr €liarl«*?» Bdl to accept this invitation. Be 
re.'wbcil LhMa In November 1920 and stayed 
iteh''a year."'.', ■ ■■ 

Tiio Britlah Govemmoat and the Goferament 
of India did aot iuceeed In uifeeting a permanent 
settlement befew’cen Clihia and Tibet, -^the 
fiiaotic coadifcioa of tlie former coiiairy at that 
time and the precarioiw condition of the 
fjovemment in addition to the preocenpatioaa 
of the Wasislogtoa Conference Impeded their 
ctforte; ihme eilortf^ did, howaver, saewed in 
bringing About a state of praeticai cqulUbrhiiii 
bftvveeii f:!ie two protugmilbts. But jBeiCs 
IhaiJi Will be laaiuly memorable for the 
iittMiiiuieut eoritnbiit'lon iio mad© to the good 
Fi'lalicrH net ween Tibet and her aouthem neigh- 
}»oar; liiL vLit afso fiiriilaliu,! the foundation 
for Bfli’u tijxee vahiililc: Btudiea, “ Tibet, Past 
.'trtd I/wieut *’ Tlie B'ople of Tibet ", and 
‘•The .Religion of Tibet’ I 
In 1923 ill response io iiie repeated re(|uest 
of tile Tibytaii <iovt‘riTi3ii< lit tiie Government 
of India arranged for the const I'uctlon of tele- 
graphic comiiiiiuilcatlori with Lhaia. 

During the years following tlio Washington 
Coufcrcnco, Chinese disunity iriude an''/ pema- 
mnit aettlement between Tibet jind Ohina 
IrapossIWo, In spite of the wishes of ilia Tibetan 
Goverament for such settlement. 

Diiriug the years 1931 to 1933, local disputes 
aad tlio agreasiveness of local Chinese war-iords 
led to a period of confused fighting. In the 
aotttliera sector civil w'ar in Szeciraaa led to 
»a amistioe la Kovomber 1932: by February 
1933* OB the northern sector (owipg,lt appears, 
to ihortage of mllitery supplies) the Sinhiang 
wardord was ready for a tnwe. 


I In 1933 the great TMi liafai Lama died. 
Sinco then a Regent liai jm .*'hli'd over the 
I iMtlaki of Tibet, A new Balai 3^am»—aow 
I aged I2-*-“Was discovered md iiwtallcd with 
•; traditional ceremonial Iti .Seiitewbtjr 1939* 
i The Tlbetafi Goveramfmt atkiiittvd to LhaMi 
la Chinese AILeion cd rondylLUici' on the fiiaili 
f of tm* S3th Dalai Lniua ami a r^ary 

j Mission on the occasion of tite Lc-trill'itjun of 
I the I'lth Dalai lanm. 

; RELATIONS WITH INDIA 

The Second MorlU War had ho tlurrt ctfcct 
I GO Tibet, luHia cxporL nuoL SncRUiciJ 

‘ ia value. Thu iribotan Govcrutisiut a.jo'd 
.Lithe transport, through Xihs-t of of 

la imn-iniiltarj' natiirfi rcriuin;!! for fhiiu, and 
i this tr.'Uy.c hrougnt and siiil biringa iarge prullis 
■; to thoBe engaged, in it. ■ • 

, liehitionrs betivecii tiie Goverinu'uii of Tibet 
: and l^epui are fogulAicd by a treaty K’mncd lu IMG 
i since ’.vhkh datu Nepal has luaiihaiucd a re- 
1 preisentatlvc at Lha«a, at pm^nnt Majf r Ifaldier 
B.ahadar. 

t The Eepiihhc of Ciiina Imb liufl a lagireseiitative 

■ at LliaiiU lat pre.~eat V. If. Chen), hince 3939. 

I Indian . relatioiis wifcli . Tibet were 
i coadtif’tcd tlirougli the agency of the rislitlcai 
I (Jtfteef hi Sikkino with tlie a.ssiritarice of Trade 
I Agent's at Gyant^e, Yatung aivl Gartuk till 103d 
' when direct contacts were ostaljlisiicd. Since 
j.Sir iUiaries Bell’s visit In 102U-2i, the BolltiCid 
j Oaicer In Sikkim has viskiiil Lhasa on several 
I occasiona at the iiiv1tatic«» of tlie Tibetea Govern- 
i 1024 (Colonel F. , AC Bailey) ; 1930 

i ami 10S2 (Colonei J. L. E. Weir); 1933 aad 1985 
(iC M. Williamaou); 1939, 3040 {Ijistallatiou 
of ihe 34tli Dalai Lama) aiu! 1944 (Sir Basil 
Oould); 1945 ami 1946 (A* HopLinson). 

In 1936 Sir BitslJ Gould Jolt behind one of his 
coUcjAgiics. Hincei that date a represeiitativo 
of the Government of India has maintained 
direct contact with tin: Government of Tibet 
: at Lhasa. .: ■ ■ 

in 1946 -the Tibetan Goveuimenfc deputed a 
Good- will Mission from Lliasa }3earing victory 
] congrat Illations, The Mi'islon, liiimhering S 
officials, first proceeded to New Delhi where 
they tbrinaliy pmeated letters niul gifts from 
'■ the Tibetan Govermi'pnt to His MajerAy the 
King Lffi'peror, His EscclJency the Viceroy 
and the Fresidenfe of the United States. They 
1 were Tormally - received by Mis Excellency the 
\-ykexof- arid .the Airierk’an Commissioner in 
j India, the Iloii’ble George Merrcil, a.nd attended 
victory ceiebrarlons. Thercafler they did 
a short tour to 'plvtcps of Interest in the Indian 
sub-continent. On the esunpiftion of this tour 

■ they juoceeded'to tliina by air where they made 

■ similar ■formal present utionH i,o Jiis ExceUeney 
Ghiang*Kai-S-iiefe and w'ere formally received 
byliim. ' ■, 

-For the year ending SOfch June, 1945 Tibetan 
imports via Sikkim were valued at approximately 
B.S. 80 IhkttS and exports at approximately 
■.Ms,. 35 laklis. The main iteni*under the former 
hoad' was -.cotton piecflgoods and Indian tea. 
The main export item was wool. 

. . y^Qlitieal Ogimr in SikMm : 1. J, Hopklason, 

o;i.k,, Lc.s, 
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THE NOBTH-EASTEEM FBONTIEE 


The poaition oa the northern frontier has been 
coBBiderecl as if the Indian frontier were con- 
tignous witli that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The territories on tliis frontier are actually 
the independent Kingdom of Kepah the 
Sikkim State and Klmtan. ITrom ‘Chitral to 
Oilgit, now the northernmost posts of tho Indian 
Govern riiont to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Kepal, 
where tho Indiaii district of Kunmoii is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of neaxiy fifteen hundred miles, there is a 
narrow strip of territory between India and 
the true frontier. 

The first of these frontier States is Kashmir 
W'hiclx is almost the only important State which 
has acceded to India with frontier responsibil- 
ities. And these responsibilities tho State 
W'orthily discharged through the agen<^ of its 
efficient State troops composed mainly of Rajput 
Dogras, who make excellent fighting material . 
Ooe of the most important trade routes with 
Tibet passes tJirough Kashmir—thftt through 
I^adak. 

Then comes tho long narrow strip of land 
called Nepal, Tiiis Gurliha Kingdom stands 
in special relation with the Indian' Oovemment. 
It la the main Indian outpost against Tibet or 
against foreign aggression through Tibet. ! 

Beyond Nepal are Bhutan and Sikkim (q. v.) 
whose riders are Mongolian by extraction an I ' 
Buddhist by religion. In view of Chinese | 
aggressions in Tibet, the Government of India 
in 1910 strengthened their relations with Bhutan 
by increasing their sufashly from fifty thouHand 
to a lakh of rupees a year, and by taking a 
guaranteo in return that Bhutan would be gtiided 
by tiiem in its foreign relations. Afterwards 


China was afflckily notiflod that, the rigid s mi 
interests of Sikkim md Bhiitasi wwiiid bf: 

protected. 

AsMtt and Burma.— There now remain ific 
Assam border trlbes—thc Monhas, IMiji-*) 
Kisu (Bafiaa), Abors and, otiwrs— living betwn'u 
the administered border of Assam 'and the 
external frontier of India, in tlw region defined 
by agreement with Tibet in 11M4 by Sir Jhiuy 
M.cJiahon and kaoira « tiw McMahon Ilri". 
JBxcopting the Abora, none of these tribe 
given serious troubio in recent yf'Hrs ; but in 
1911 tho murder of Mr. Wiblaiiisoi'i und Dr. 
Gregorson by the Minyong Ai>or« mink trv 
an expedition to the teiimng valley oi tu ■ Abn> 
country on tho Frontier. A luivt. uf 

2,1)00 and aixoufc 400 military police wa-. eiiipluvtil 
for six months in subduing tlic Alter 

two or three small actioriS the rnurderer;. WM'f 
given up. At the same time frb'udly mi Hiwui 
were sent to tho Mtehnfi and Nisii cuuiiirios. 
Tho border region is some of the most tUthrult 
country in the world and the itiiantcjiaiice of 
close contact with tiio tribes liaftj alwayi hi ew 
far from", easy. ■ 

In the Mils between Aasam and Burma ^'arlrjiia 
NAga tribes predominate from aiauiintr nurtli- , 
wards, and trlbas of the ClJin-Liirtliel st«K;l£ from 
Manipur south ward:!. AilfoinFitraiioa lias not 
yet been extended to ail the 'JShiga trlbus and 
cases of head-hunting atiil occur In the more 
remote «eaB, 

In 1017, the Government of India approved 
a Five Year Development Flan for tho tribal 
areas of the N.-B. Frontiei',, a plan which con* ■' 
templates th(3 building of roads, Bcliools and 
iiObpitnls. Work on the plan comoitineed in 
the winter of 1917. , 


NEPAL 


The small hilly independent Kingdom of Nepal 
Is a narrow tract of country extending for almut 
020 inlks along the southern slope of the central 
axis of the Hiinalayaa. It has an ate.i of about 

50.000, square ifiilcs, with a popuJa! ion of about 

5.580.000, chkfly Hindu. Tho greater part 
of the country is mountainous, the lovrer slopes 
alone being cultivated. Above thc'^e is a rugged 
broken wail of ruck leading up to the chain of 
snow-clad peak-s which culminate in Mount 
Everest (20,002 feet) and others of slightly less 
altitude. 

The country before the Gurkha occupation, 
was split up into several Bmall kingdoms under 
Newar kings. The Gurkhas under Prlthi 
Narayan Shah overran and bonquerred the 
difierent kingdoms of Batau, Kathmandu, and 
Bhatgaon, and other places during the latter 
half of the 18th century and since then have 
been rulcrj? of the whole of Nepal, In 1845 the 
head of the Eaaa family, Maharaja I u»g Bahadur 
Eiaiif, obtained from the aoveroiga the per* 
TOtmi right to the office of Ttime Minister of 
jfOMl, a- right which Is still enjoyed by the 
deaomdahw ol the Ban* family* This ri^t 
was In a signed document called* 


Panjpatra. In 1850 lung Bnlmdur paid a vbit , 
to England and wap, thus the, ilwt Hindu (diirf 
to leave India and to beccuno acquolntfi! with ; 
weatern conditions and outlook. 

The rule of one of the Prime Mirdstew .Maha- 
raja Chandar Slinmsher Jang Bahtuiur Itana 
deserves special mention, it was he who placed 
.Nepal on the path of progresa. During Ids 
long rule of 83 years he introduced rcforiuB hi 
ail departments of administration. He 
abolished slavery in spite of violent oppontion. 
He prohibited Sati. He was respnnsil>ic for 
the spread of education; he opened a college 
lor higher education at Kathmandu and strove 
hard to bring light and knowie<lge to the peupie 
of Nepal . H c reformed the method oi dispensing ^ 
justice and also the judiciary. In short Nepal 
owes much to this courageous and wise 
administrator. 

After his death he was foliowed by his brothers 
Maharajas BMm Sliamsher Jang Bahadur 
Baaa and Judha Shamsher Jang Bahadur B»na, , 
succMslvriy aa Prim© Minfetars* Both of them 
carried on steadily tho work of reform 
Iwugurated by Maharala Otondin* Shanwher* 


The Frontiers 


' . Adwlriiitraifoa.'—tli® ■ Ootefoment ■ . of tto | .Ilie ooaetaBlon of %M tf«lj of 18 IJ, iM fxiettily 
r./jntn* hM tffiimilF beta in llie biiadif of Ite rtiftlioaf irith tiie Brltteli aad Jndim Govera ■ 
iS’lini' nf ttie dny. Uluca th«i lima of m«at» liav® beea sleacHly laalntalned. Bjiring 

l»Ki4 f'.Als 1«T tills ipteoa of Ciotcmmctti has i the tot WoiM War liepa! gavi? ’^-aKiaWe asslst- 
Ih.'S'Ii rlMwiy laid ilown aad dpfloiMi. ThesoTer- sanco to the iillieft la ncoviiiitliiri cif which she 
flyn '’'r Maiamja'llilmja, he In ralJfch is bat !reeeli?ed as aiieoailtloMl ahniml present of 
adMulflJ"! !igiirf'-hf*d, wl-iose 'pfwltlo'n can tot Irapees tea laMis to toe paid la priijctrilty from 
fhatofthi' Ifimperor of J'ipaB d«r« . Indlaa rewnnes. To strejjidiua further the 
III).! II )' .‘^fifi^nirate. The fral ruler of the eoaatry ^ hoads of friendship that Isa-; wififiiskd bu hmg 
fi fh) rrhiii* MIftbtfr wiio, while ruliuK the , foctweea the two eouairirB, a new Ireaty of 
rouMrj, /-ciiplc I wiUt lilftofftfialfackthetitleof .frleadship was concluded hH-WfCji the Oocern- 

Mft!.ara‘a. Xc\i to hlw coirnes the t'ojiimaudet- fiueat of Kepai and urcat* Britain on the 2lsi 

tn ciihf who ordliiarily succeeds to the office of j Decemtoer 3923* 

Brhiist .Minister. j Second World War In-okc out, N^pal 

pf'fif'iit lln^ of Ncfal l» Ifk Mafesty laeaia came forward w’lth an olter of help and 

'Mahanhudhimj Trihlmv.ma BIr Bikram dung : jut the early part of 1940 sent 8 Battaliows «f her 
hahadiir Shah Bahadur Shairi Hhero Jimg Ideva, j reg^ilar army to the Indiau FUlj-cimtiacTit for 
and the Briine MlniwUt radnm Sham Shore I the defence of its frontiers airniiMt hindgo 
Jtmg Bahadur iiitna* | aggression, Tineo B&ttaHom of these took an 

. r L ^ t .f i.activepa.rttechecMngth 0 iaro»tis-oftheJapari- 
Efonomy -hiCf. wneat and maize form j ^se ami driving hack deep Into Burma while 
tiiu rhkf flic low lands ami in isomc , fiattalions wdiich wore 

F**' I di’or.d wealth IS tsuppos^h ' aent iater played ao less important a part In the 

to cM it Bus R( tt *i { ^ ct 1 mi Oitl'cr prospected f canstruction of tho Ledo road. In recognition of 
d,nvi...:Ui„.ct„i,. . j |j(j|p .^i^Q ajanuftl grant referred to above was 

Tlif." i'* n lai* and a Jute and cotton ndlL | enhanced to twenty lacs of rupees and payment 
TliP (tf Bupar un4 woollen Industry ia [ of the capitalised value of fifty per cent of it 

ini'lir ctmajilemtloij. C^ifliiiiuniffttlon in tho * was alsu made* 

hilirt irtitcewsmrily primitive owiiig to the difficult I After Traasfei* of Power — With the tmns- 
imfnrw <ff the country tmt improvement arc i fer of power which took place In the sub-confcB 
heimt made from llnw to time. Since 1920 the nenfcon the ISth Auguat 1947, it was decided to 
velifiitiiir iraifwfroiii Ainiekfu/anj to Bhimphedi, exchange repreaentatives at the highest level 
iiic ban* «ir a Ktcop ridge in the main route to the between the Governments of India and KepaL 
uifihJil of the coiiutry from Iruisa. goes over a Sardar Surjit Singh Majithia was appointed as 
wrll-juahij .’lined perraanciit road iinking up with Ambassador for India in Mep.d and Commanding 
the i« iiiliedong ropeway w’hich was opened in } Oeneral Siugha Shum Shore Jung Bahadur Rana 
1927. A iHfdor trolley service which was to- as the Jfepaleao Ambassador to India, 
rtallcil ill IlKM Joins up the ropeway termtaus 

with the Mjsloms homsc for transport of goods ISDIAS £>MBASSy JA AJ3PAZ 

Irailh*. 11w teleptionci from Kathmandu to jST. M/s Ambamador for Tndia, H. 13, Wing 

BliyfinJ, which has been extended to Baxaul, Commander Sardar Murjit Singh Majlthia. 

n< twf(»rnw|!art. of the ItoOmileg main line extend* «. * \fe„ a tr 

iijg twm Jiathmaiiilu to Bimtnagar and Dim- a»t j* a 

tunta in the canUTfiiiiost pari of the Aepalteral. -fremurt/ Officsr, &il P, S. 

The roveniio of the r-ountry is about two . 

croms ff rupci'H per annum. ^EPAhESS EAfBASSl IN INDIA 

Till' stnMiiU'/ army is estimated at 45,000. N^palem Ambassador in India, H. E. Com- 
yr y , , Vr i t V ' " ' ■ ■ ^l’«“ifiral Sir Shluglia Simmshere 

itu* rate ii of runddt'mhlcs ardreoIogM Jung B.'ilmdur Baua, K.b.e. 
n.’j'i iisiHiv' nl f,!w rfiicft eomweted with a k 

«nafM at pii.dha'« Iht have bt>c-n Wentiaod io 1 Lt.-Coi. G. S. lhapa. 

ji hy j user ipt inns mi plliafs. i First Eecretarrj, Mr. P. N. Pnidhan. 

1'Jie rctnfkms of IVs,'|ia! witli the Government Attache, Cajdaln S, B, Baanyat. 

of Indiu, an? n-nfaG.! by I he treaty of 1816, The Nepaleae legation to Xondon and the 
wdik’h Irotivdii t/? an c*nd the Nepal War, and British legation to Nepal have also Imen, raised 
by iigrci'iiieni;!. By virtue of the to Embassies. Commanding General Kaiser 

Fame iri-atv either iJovernment maintained a Shnm ^here Juag Bahadur Bank is the tefc 
reprt‘«en1 ative at the Court of the other while [ Neprdese Ambassador at the Court of St. Jami‘8% 
Bepal'R treaty relations with Tibet allow her to and Lt.-Col G, A, Falconer, H.M's Minister to 
itfttloa a repreaoatativi* at Bhaia, Ever since i Nepal is the first British Ambassador to Nepai. 

BIIliTAN 

BhiiMin /area 18,000 sq. miles) is an Though poiitically independent of Tibet 
todepeiulrnt ilimalayan State, under the .Bhutan is susceptible to Tibetan influence; 
proketoraf-o, in respect of foreign relations, for the Bhutanese share the religion and culture 
of t lie iiovnmnmt ox India, possessing of Tibet, and look to the Dalai Lama as their 
* fertile soil and temperate dimate. The spiritual head. In former times, China ex- 
pbpulation, computed to number about <00,000, changed presents with Bhutan, but did not 
are sturdy folk of Tibetan affinities : in recent estahJish effective suzerainty. 


limes there has been a considerable Nepalese 
teanigratioh i» the loot-hpl legian, 


For some fiso miles Bhutan dominates a 
tract of land, singularly rich and fertile, situated 
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partly ia Bengal and partly ^ Assam, '^own j 
as t'h® *Eigliteen Duara* ( it' 

“door*' oir^“ pas*? TWs area and whafc Is 
now W Itatl of Coocb Belmr fotmef the 
Iraditional happy Iwntiiig-grotmd 
free-booteis. Indeed St was the 
tloa of the Cooeh Behar Bala and his brother 
SfecUDdirectly to the first i"n This 
tween ‘John Company’ “'J „4all 

Bhutanese aggression was foilowecl by a roian, 
successful expedition unijer a Company 0®“/?- 
This led the then Tasbi Lsma who was also 
™gc«rof Tibet) to address letter 

to Warren Hastinss, ‘“ton^^ins on h hall 
of the erring Bhntanese. Warren JffMtmiKft 
immediately responded 

‘ Good-will Mission Ifi 
Bhutan and en runta established cordiai xe 
Sons there (1774). These . oontmued tiU 
1792 In that year Nepal invaded Tibet. 
The*^bhmc 30 suspected that the Bengal 
ties had engineered this invasion, and hy their 
iLlueace induced the Bhutanese to shut the 
;.:,';door. , „ 

Tha Btisnlcion and hostility thus ©ngendeted 
was accentuated, when the 
its intiuence to Assam, on the 

wont. Between 1S07 and | 

MSwhnf ontragee were 

69 resWente of the State were taunavped. | 
The upheaval of I®” 

SSrSSxH“u»i 


!■ 
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all captives and plundered jptoperty and I rtifshrtitei to a point between Ntehln and 

forthefuturepeaceoftiwlroiitjer, was u I Germans hml atoo by that tlat 

««t «nd« duress. ®»sf? ^ to Baghdad at the easto 

vSid of m route, ®orthwtrd!i from Baghdad to 
■::1 poistaeonsideraWe dlstonc© beyond toara. 

fh« war conspeW the British to undertake 
;...:,tonslder«Me -jrallway^'^ ,, 

I from Basra, this port at ttse mouth of the 
|■■'■tot«ei*Arah,"lhe broad stream In . which tlie 
■^"Tigris and- Btiphrates, .after- their junction, :fiow, 
'into the head'of 'Ihe Fersten Gulf. - Tte . system 
a metre-'gaiige line 1mm BMra urn 
NMirieh,: ■on--|he/i;«phmtei. theiwe * 

wards -to BagMad, the &« pwaing ,a 'COBSi. 
■'derable- ■ , distahoe wertwan! to Knt-1-Amiira, 
F of hiitorte , lam®. From'' Jiaglidad the 
.i'.fttas eaatward approrimately to ilm loot of tlm 
.'I PM# 'tbroagh which' the Feraian' road,, crosse.8 
l"feh#' frontier of that .country., A line braachei 
''fhfl i.!i the neighbourhood of Klfrl in the, d'lrecll'O'ii 
''of Moitil It hm Sot so-mo' time been open as 
far aa ICIrkok, 200 miles northward of Baglmad 
.and 112 mlleB floathwnrd.of Mosul, 


lor w» suture iJoiHw 
in open Durbar and 

Bhutan War of 1864 led to the oonclujte 
of the Treaty of Siiichtila to JanwiT* 

Bhutan cadedln PetPS*“'‘y S® 

'18^ Duars,-' and,.:"l»,-.Trtum,',.: reeelyeo. , a ...tutewy- 
.of. Es.. 60., 000 a year. , . ., .„ 

From ' that- "date' . .relations. , .'Wlth : Btoten 
were ,Scel3cat.„aAd. the bonds 
jmd ' India ^ ■ -grew' '■oloS'cr,. ■umIJ,,. in. 
in return for m toweaac in the snbgf 
of Ks. 60,000 paid under the Binchula ireMy 
tft Fte 1 0O.OOO, that treaty was amenaea. 
to include’ a provision that ' Bhutan » 

MS "honfd he controlled by 
/now ' Indian) "Government at the same ■ tim© 
undertaking to exert he bo niter terenre ^n 
'Srnal " ' aftainistratioii of .^^toitan. into 
' fiwftflu.p ft'iircicment the Bhutan Government 

witlUa a lO mile. zone of the 

borikrs in return for an annual compenaatlon 
of. Ite... I, '00,000- 

In 1007 the leading chief of Bhutan, 

.I'lywi-' W was eieoted .by tn8.| 

SSoSl'yoWBhutan chieft apd a 

rf Ste as herrfitary .Maharaja of I.huta»., 
Ho i^as BPCCoedod Ui IS?® ,^2 

now his iiiglineai Maharaia Sir Jigmt wiuicmsi^, 

$ta»d-Stlll the^^BhWl 

a stand-rtill wrrengC-:. 
Govemmont yf India, pending the 

concluaionGf negotiations. 

B'lmtan mm^ntames 
September 194" 


HAILWAYS TO THE SUB-CONTINENT 

™ r.li men’8 mIndB for g 


LINKS THEO'UGH PERSIA 
--.'Similarly, the- Taurus railway has long been 
?■'■ open 'eastward of Aleppo aa far as Tel Ivociiek, on 
S''vr-tan- fro-ntier, a few hours* motor run, 
#i 0 rth*wi’«t from. .M osul Through :paB 8 enge,r 
p^««rvic.e».' between. Iraq. .. and Irtatibul areTun, ® 
toad '.'motor aervmeis l!nklii'.g th.« rallwa y termim 
at Kirkuk and Td Kochek. The gy» in the 
'■failway has now been closed, and through 
.'communication was established at the end of 
1940 , A line also runs westward from Baghdad 
■te Felaja, on the Buphratei, 

■-■ - The 'Tcani"Pertisn line. t©. , loin th«:,, Eussia.n 
Caumslan system and the Pakisten rnhways 
first assumed proportions of jwacttol Import- 
ftice in th'^. wlater of 1911..: Both the Tths^.an 
and the Pakistan railway systems were by then 
'■well' dfvrfopd up to the , iKJinte,. likely to be . 
termini of a Tram-PeMan line. Ihe Bussias 


j fystem reached Julfa* on the 
tier to the Osucastw. During the Ftet ]\pria 
War thii line «?.».«,. earried. thenw. iouthward.. Into,, 
i the reffiott east and south-east of Bake Brumlij. 
i Tlie. Pakistan railway system, on the borderland of 
I fakist an and Pewla, was sliuilarly muoh eitenaed 
i f«sd improved during the war. A new agreemeal 
f which was negotiated feetween Eng»M wd 
' Per«?la sperlaa? provided for British awtota-ncela ' 

! thedeveiopment of Persian aaftnmlrMcnircMand 
I partkidarly for the extension ami Inaprovemeat 
; of Persfan roads sultehic for motor traiao, 

I but the agreemeat came to naught, 
j A railway coauection het^vecn the Fakfatan 
unci the 'Biwsian systems again aaBtimed 
! considerable importance after th© Gertnau 
Uttaek. on Ituspia and the alignment ^of Biitam,, ., 
India and Rueaia along with other damocracies ,. 
Eke China and 1J.8.A. against Germany and 
Japan. With the whole of the European 
■iwest coast wKier German conted or 
.'! domination ami the eastern shores ol. biheria, 
i rendered unapproachable by the Japanese, the 
'■ only route whicih .Brit4.sh and,. I,n.dian supj^les 
i to Soviet lliiss,ia co'uld "iake was nia Iran. The 
i Quctta-Niwhld Hue wldci* hfwl bfcii uteucied 
! during the I'inct Great 'War iipto Duzdan (or 
''Zatuiani lu Penda had been pufc^ out of use 
'afterwards bsyoiid Ndk-kuBdi, This was again 
I set in oitle.-r,. 

1 There also re mains the possibility of linking the 
1 Ri.n.sitm and Paid stem railway systems by way 
I of Afghanistan, llruuggution has often been 
Imaclc that the Russian line from Mery to 
■ Herat, on the northern frontier of Afghamstan 
Khoiikl be naked to the Pcildstan line which, . 
proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
at, Civilian. Tho eorapletioii of a broad-gauge 
lino extending the Pakistan railway sj'stem 
tlirongh the Khyber Pass to Landi K.har»|i, 
at its' wcBtern extremity, opens a prospwt 
of further pos-iible rail connections with 
Afghanistan, 
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French 


T ee Frciicli poAvssions In India comprise 
Sufcti<^mc‘cts, with ceriain dependent 
loditfs, or plots. They aggregate 203 
SfiiaffTc rniitiSs and iia\e a total population 
of J;d','',0irK 'riio flist Freneh expedition into 
India a \vateri«, with a aiew to opening up com- 
.iiierelal.felafclonSj waS' attempted in lff.03. It w’-as 
unde‘’lHnk4'r! by irrigate merchants at Konen, but 
It failed, as also did several similar attempts 
wiiich followed. 

In 1012 Cardinal Kicheluni founded the 
^r^t Canipagnie d 'Orient, hut its effoifca 
met wiili no snceess. Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a wider basis ..in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
fc'H'iof? attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its Resident, Caron, founded In 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that dty unauited for a head eatJibIJshment 
he eeixed the harbour of Trincoinalce in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speed- 
ily retook Triiicomalee ; and Caron, pasBlfig 
over to the Coromandel Coast, la 1672, seteed 
San Thome, a ForttJguese town adioinlng Madras, 
which had for twelve Years been in the' poB- 
aeaaion of Holland. Ho was however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 


The rain of the Company seemed impending, 
l-ufc one of its agents, the celebrated Francois 
Martin, 'f|!.uekly restored its . fortunes. Baliying 
under iiirn a handful of sixty .Frenchmen, 
.saved ou.t of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trineomake and San Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in '168a from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1093, and held it until it was re- 
stored to the French by the peace of Kyswdek, 
in 1697. Ptmdiciierry became French la this year 
and has ever since remained, the most impor- 
tant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. 

Chandernagore, in Low’er Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1088, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor ; Mahd, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1726-26, under 
the Ooverrnnent of M. Lenoir ; Karlkal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M, DamaSsi. 
in 1739. Yanaou, on the coast of the Korthern 
Ciresrs, was taken possession of in 1760, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 


•• 1EF0RMS 

The French Govemmont have aunouaced 
that the administration of the FreachSettlements 
Stt India la going to be radically altered, according 
to the trishes of the people and in consonance 
with the changing times, 


A people’s fonvfiition wnr, hold r^f 'uHv 
by the residents oC French iridlu n if ../tt'', 
decided that the Fmidi f eillnn- sih: uhn :lii 
merge with BrjlDh India Ijkt Mo.t of Hu* lu'h;i'! 
States. A TfsuJutlon to thb tdfu-i wa. 
and forwarded to the CJovoriiiiH nt ni Ttvinh 
India. At present Oju Freu-dt Aruba sa Sor 
in India is liavirig politimi tuiks ujlii Pandi! 
3Sri:;!,irii,. Prime Aliiiistefr ctf Iiiciia, . regardin,”; 
the political future uf the .I'Tearh 
in India. It is agreed that tlio future tif the 
French possessions will be decided by meaiia 'of 
a plebiscite. 

In the meantime the French CiovcniTnent 
has made two gestures. It has retii’ricd to 
India all French loges as an earnest (A France's 
will to settle all outstanding problems in a 
friendly manner. It may be explained tfiat 
these are scattered ifiots of land where 
formerly there stood French factories. They 
are in lugdea, CossimbaiKar, Berharn pore, Patna, 
Dacca, Masuiipatam, Calicut and Surat. 

Tho second gosturcs was the rccastiug of tlw,;. 
status of the five French Indian towns. The:- 
new refoms make French India five autonomruw.^ 
units witli a united federal lien wholly or partly 
remaining in tho French Enioii and partly 
in the Indian Union particularly on the economic 
piano. 

According to the proposed comtitution 
French India administration would be confined, 
to a comwil of six membera, tJirco cil whom at.: 
least will bo elected. This in reality, 

wiil constitute a Cabinet with tl.se tiovemor , 
as President who will be without any special" 
■overriding powers. ■ Tln5 (lo'verno'r's'designa-"' 
tion wifi be changssd into Commisstoncr' 
of the Republic. 

PEOPLE AHD TRADE 

There were.' in 1937, 07' primary schoolsv 
and 3 colleges, all maintained by the- 
Government, with 333 teachers and 13,602 
pupils. Local revenue and expenditure 
(budget 1943) are lls, 3,800,300. 

The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi. ■ There are at Xrondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagoro 1 jute rniil. The 
cotton mills have in all 1,000 looms and 
85,976 spindicsremploying G,9(J0 persons. There 
are also at work one oil factory and a fciv oil 
presses for groundnuts and one ico factory. 

The chief exports from Fondiclinrry arc oil- 
seeds -which are sent out from the ports of 
Fondieberry and Karikai. In 1040-41 ( for 
the year ending 31st Hlhrch 1941) tho Imports 
amounted to Ra. 4,583,495 and the exports,, 
to Es. 6,714,951 , la 1940, 122 vessels entered 
and cleared the total tonnage being 240,067, 

Before the war Pondldmrry was served 
by French steamers, sailing monthly between 
France and Indo-Uhina via Colombo, Madras and 


French Possessions 
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JiJifi also fortnightly liy th« British 
lndi.i St-csiM Navigatlort do. fsteamort wMcfe 
f’ud East Cbaat Forfcfi and fclie St»lt8 

Stfttlf'.mcTifcs. Tlic figures contolnwl in this 
paraAraph are tlie latest atallabto and are 
t'Oitt^cfeed HI* to llarcli 1041. 


On tho IStii Fchruary W4i a CMtoms Bnloa 
with British India came Into fiwf.a. As a result, 
ail goods exported fmm or Imported Into th« 
Forts of Foiidkherrf and Karilml are IlfiWw 
to the same datlw as are levied ai other lliltiHh 
Indiaii jiortf. 


PUNBICIIEllY 


Pemhclicrry !« the chief of the French SeiUe- 
in tiie Krib-co'iitimmt. atid its capital ietoe 
ic'aihi udlew of the Governor* It Is site&tod oa 
♦.lie Eorosnaiitk'l Toast, 105 mihm from Madras 
hy mad juid 1251 by the ?ill«p«ram»I*oacii' 
rlicrry branch of the Sonth ladlaa liallway. 
The area of the ScUleincnt is U5 square 
miles and Its poptilatioa 222,572. 

The Settlement mmiptmn a aarnher of 
bolated plcajs of territory wfikh are cat of 
from «lio irsain part and announdwl by te© 
BriT !i nf Soiitli Arcot, except where 

tiif'y i'lfitch-'r '•)ii t1ic i*«i. j 

At Poutiiciierry ther® Is a Cosiul Oeaefall 
■rfoi IlMlia, I 

The town t«< compart;, and fq dividod by aj 
cftiuil Into two pttttH, the Villa bianelio md the; 
Villa noire. Tlic Tllie blanciie lias a European ; 


appearance, the streeffi hr ing faM at riplif fipi'lcs 
to one another, and the hou.^i ^ hr jag roiwirncttHl 
I with courtyards and enibelHfilicd with yreen 
j Venetians. All the enwt^ Mtrcct'^ lead down 
I to the shore, whero a wide f'rtiruwiitdc I{i<‘ln 2 
;th 0 sea Is again dilferent frf)M anytiiinj; of ihi 
i kind in India or Fakhtaa. ,lii tin; middle 
4 Is a screw-pile pier, which servew, win 11 ships 
: touch at the port, as a point for the landing 
' of cargo, and on holidays aj a general promenade 
for the i»piiiatioii. There Im no regular harbour 
at .Fondicherry ; ships lie at a cliBiance of about 
a milf) from the shore, and eoniiEumcatjon 
with them la conducted, by tt],e iwnai mmidti' 
boats of th.is coast. Facing the 8,1'io.re end 
of the pier is a statue 0 I the great Ihiploix, 
to whom the p'luco and the I'rencli Kmpire 
owed so much. The papulation of Poadlfdajrry 
town, is- 59,S$0. 


€HAN0EENAaOlE 


Chantlernagoro is sitiated on tlio bank of the 
lloogbly, a short dfetaEce bclow’’ Chliisiira. The 
populfttiott (accordiing to |,94S census) waa 44,786. 
The town "was ijewaaiioiitiy occupied by , the 
French la 1688, though previously they wore! 


ia temporary possession o,f. It at a date varlausly" 
given as 1672. and 1676. 

All the former grandeur of Chanderaagoro has 
diaappeareri, and at present It Is little loore. -tha.*!'.' 
a quiet suburban towm with little external trade. 


EAEIML 


Karfkil ie* on the Ooromandt I Omist hetwwin 
the Twjo» JMatriot of Ufadma and the Bay 
of Baegal* The selllemeBfc is dlvMed into 
six tommunes, contataiiig lid villages to 
all, and ooveilng an area of 68 square miles, 
ft Is gf>v«»©d by an Adminiatoator anbordtaat© 
to the Oovenior at Foiidiolrerry, I 

The popislatlon has In recent years rapidly 
dewTOod, In 1883 It was S3,0S6; In IS91, 
75,626 in JOfll, 54,«hS; In 1923, 67,0©; 
ill 1924, 56,922; In ly36, 60,44.7 and to 1941, 
60,5a.». Bit lii 1048 it rose once ai^ato to 
70,641; but the dtmsity is atdll %'ery higli, 
being 1,068 perBoits per ‘iqimre mile. .Kumba* 
kcmiuii Is the ociy fc&lak In Tan|ore Disklet, 
which hM a higher density. 

Each of the six’ communes— namely, Karlkal, 
bft tIrtiiKii Aides, 1Sredmigadu,Cofc*KCTy,K6»vy 
and Tlrnwiiar— poBacisea a mayor md 
council The member® aro all elected by 


nnivaraal iuffrag® but in tlw miinlolpillty of 
Kariluid half tha number of stats are rtiurved tor 
.,EuPOpeaa-so.flii0lr4es0«iadatit8. 

The eoantry is very fertile, being Irrigated by 
seven branch^ of the Oauvery, beeidea many 

smaller channels. 

The capital of .the, settlement is situated on.: 
the norto bank of the river Arnsalar, about 
li miles from its mouth. Ifc has a brisk trade 
in rioe with CteyloJi, and to a leas extent with 
fcht Straits Settlements , It has no trade 
with France, and very little with other French 
cKJlonies. The port Is merely an open road- 
itoad, provided with a Iight4imis® 142 feet 
high, the li^ht having a range of from 
8 to 10 milae. In 1S99 Knrikal was connected 
with Fecalom on the Tanjor© Dfatriet Board 
Bailway. Karikftl flmlly cam© Into French 
po«ses«ion at the European sett toment after 1815. 
The population of Kurikal town Is 23,608. 


Portuguese Possessions 


P OBIUGAL md Fraaec both hold small 
terrttorl<'8 in tlio Indian sub-continent. 

TIw PortuT^iiesp possessions all of which are' 
sitniitPil wHhhi the limits of Bombay Province, 
consist of (joh on the Arabian Sea coast; the 
ferrhory of llmnan with the small territory 
called 'Pragana-Nagar-Avcly on the Gujamt 


. Goa, derived from Govern or Gova, forms a 
eompaet. -bloclt. of territory siirrounded by 
Indian cllstricta and the saa. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea 
to the west and K'ortli Kanara to the south, and 
Its eastern boundary is the raii^e of Western 
Ghats, which separate it from the Indian dis- 
tricts of Be]i»aum and K^orth Kanara, The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the pireatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 3,806 
square klioraefcexs and consists of the Vethm Gow- 
quintas, or Old €onque.sts, comprising the Island 
of Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1610, and 
the neighbouring mTtnicipaUties of Salsette, Bar- 
dez, and Moemugao acquired in 1643 ; and of the 
Nmiu$ or New Conquests, comprising 

the municipalities of I'ernem, Sanqudim,Ponda, 
Quspem, Canacona, Satari and Sanguens 
acquired !rt the latter half of the 18th 
and early 19th centuries. 

The country Is intersected by numerous rivers 
ninnlng westward from the Ghats, of which 
nine— Mandovi, Zuari, Tiracol, Chapora, Baga-, 
Sinqiierim, Sal, Talpoim, Galgibaga— arc all 
navigable, and of same size. Goa ptossesses a fine 
harbour, formed by the iuomoiitories of Bardez 
and Salftitto, Half-way between these ex- 
tremity lias the ctido, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into fcwx) anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mommgao. Both arc capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
timber to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to high 
Wind® and roiigl'i sea and to the formation of 
sand bars across the estuary of the Mandovl 
river which opens into Agimda, Mormugao is 
acsicsslble at all times of the year and is there- 
fore a harbour of coramcrdal importance. 

Tl!« People,— -The total population of 
Fortugueac india wuh 624,177, according to the 
1940 ecnsiis, The population of Goa is 540,925 
Of which 286,599 are Hindus. 245,878' Gathollcs 
and the remaining Muslims, Farais'and Sms. 
The population of Daman is 63,521 and that of 
Bin is l,0,73i. Portuguese India has 4 .cities, 
3 towns and 600 village in which reside 130,000 
families. The density of the country is about , 
172 the highest being in Bardez itvith 492 inhabi- 
tant! per square MIbmeter.aad lowest in Saagueta 
with only 26 InfcAbltants per square Mlometer, 

The country presents many interesting demo- 
graphic probleuw relating to . the 'distribution 
of popiilfttton, birth and death rates, average 
spaa of Ilf®, density, etc. The Telhas Coa- 
qulstiw are iidcMy populated and takes the 


coast-, at the entrance to the Gulf of Cambay; 
and the little island of Bin with two ]i!ace« 
calM Gogola and SImbor, on the r^outhcru 
extremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula. 
these three territories constitute what Is raliid 
by the Portuguese Mditdo M Iniid 'Portmih'm, 
Portuguese India has un urea of 3,983 'Apia re 
kilometers. 


G0A 

highest cODitingeul fur emigraiiun; and its iiifia- 
hltants are to be found in airno.-^t ail the p.'jrts 
of tlis world, induding the Pakistan and India.}.- 
Dominions and British Ba.si Afric.a uijn-e there 
are about .120,000 Goans serving in waiks 

of life. During tiic war there was a regular 
influx of Goans into tim Bomiuioris wliere they 
found temporary jobs either in military depart- 
ments or in civil positions. Though there are 
no official statistic.^, it is estimated that o^'or 
100,000 Goans Imve enjigruted to Bombay 
and other parts of 1ml ia nud Pak,lsta.n wlicre the. 
rationing system guarantees t4ic?m the iiocessities, 
of life. 

Tu the Velhas ConquBAas the majorify of the' 
■ population is Catholje, In the No'va?. Con-; 
quistas Hindu;.-} are mf)re numerous than Clirl.st-:, 
kns. Tiic I.fu.siiros in the territory are not more 
than a few hundreds and speak Konkaul a.s w'cll 
as Hindustani. The Christians slili very largely 
adhere to caste distinnflons. claiming to' be 
Brahmans, Ghardos biidras und low" castes, 
whlcli generally do not. intermarry although 
the yoiiiiffvr peo]dc Intermarry and do not believe 
ill tiiese social eonverdion.^. The Hindus wdio 
form about oiie-half of tlie total population 
are largfdy Miirtitha and do not differ from 
those of the adjaceut ICouIoiii districts of 
Bombay. All cla.ssc.<7 of t!ie people, with the 
exception of Enrtjpcjuis, use the Koulsaui dialect ': 
of Marathi witli some .admixture of PorGiguese:;! 
%vords, . " . 

The .. Ceistttry,— “A over one-thiwlv'; 

.of the. entire territory of Goa ia atated',,:', 
to be under cultivation. The presicnt policy ^ 
of the Government is to bring as much land 
under miltlvatlon as possible. For this .. 
purpose, technical and agricultural experts 
have been appointed to carry on propaganda and 
to demonstrate to the farmers modern methods 
of cnltivation. Statistics are being organised 
in regard to agxlcultm’o, rice and cocoanut pro- 
dtietion, area under the plough, etc. The 
I fertility of the soil varies considerably' 

[ according to quality, altimfclon and water- 
supply, The Velhas Conqiilstas areas, as 
„» rule, are better and more iatensiveiy cultivated 
than the Novas Congulstas. In both these divi- 
sions a holding of fifteen or sixteen .acres would 
be considered a good sized farm but the majority 
of holdings are of much smaller extent varying 
from half an acre to five or six acres. The staple 
produce of the country Is rice, of which there we ' 
two good harvests, but the quantity produced !« . 
barely aqiiiclent to meet the needs of the popula- 
tion for zwo-thirds of the year. Due to lacl: of 
supplies of rice from the rest of the sub-continent, 
Goa suffers at pre-seat groat hardship. i 


Poriugume Possmions 
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Id recent years a remiirtobli etog® Ms-Mahmto, rwstlv fy|wlt‘ncMf iarMMtd 
COB® over t!i© miaw of teansitort ttooaglsonl the < traffic, both passeiigei- and goods, sJJtl lia*< yIeMeti 
I'jUDtry. A large siimber of new roida hftvt been | emimom profits iiiore timn siiffli'leiifc to pay tir 
feyilt wlilcti have temight the moat distant j^aranteea mte of inUmt : n^m a .siirpliw Jh 
tlllawii of 0oa Into cicae and intimate «soiaec?tlon ffeft over wMclj is paid .regnlarly Into the lisbfXi 
with the f!tl« anti towns. It I* easy to cover treasury every six months. Tlie if-legrapfis 
thp' wiioto ooimtry In a motor car within practl- [in Fortaimese tmltorln worked as is sf'pratc 
caJly ft singio day and N'ova«Con^:|tiMas are now i system from tho M'lfnii: and l!so !»mo otillcc 
mnlly aecetslbte to the remotest parts of the | niaintalns and' work-? all the tidcgrapli'^ l» it* 
Cooiialstas. All the prlneipai roads are ttmhorteij mcliiding Pamitn and Ihii, 
asphalted. A mimbet of new bridges have; ^ t. . r,- 

he.>nlHillt \Yhlnh Kinkei Inter-tdFkkt commim- L r.f I.Drini?f!fw Imha 

Irafimi tfisy. TIujro arc eUrap iios services 1 

throughout the country at regular intervals, j tarns clf>se com! rt'latgiU'!. Abffsf oin<^r 
„ ,, , , ; cent, of the l-mporhs Df tfiu ooiintr' a.r»'' now from 

lU*iikH tifo «fcaw»-r n-TVive. the country-* | the |>utu 7 uoih ahoncrhi- of its 
fu(j! riuTU'-tonlmile fo 't hmift-d n*tfBT i'H'-amVxporf^ hat in acud va.r- rit.Nf. i,‘n* hUowtt 
J>ia. inmmn and Sh/a and otinr }?iad-i tf lh»M.ariun;U']iiiUef,tndut'1o\,inoa-.f'..utrfd> .Huphy 
indwft wilKoiitimait. jthe Gwf’mmmt. Ainonr rlo’ iin t iaipMrtuul' 

ThfTi^1retd^o^l^allll;HJnHiesa1Kl5notorl)oatsj^^»POtte are dec, toxtileR. emU, petrol, 

plying h.divrcn Nova Uoa. b*tihn Verem 1 ‘if ' maelain-iy, fur.'lgn Injaor. etc. 
A1 loan and otlier plae.s ra'ccb^W*^ hy water. w a tee entrepot trad*; Tunninff m n 

, / .. ^ tej d m>re- of rupeis a .var win fj is gt‘nt‘!a!l> 

Commerce.— in jlic days of ite gte, j cleared by the port and railway at Mi aTiaigiu7. 

Coa was the chief enkepofc of commerce * 

between the East and the West and | Taxes and Tariffs*— Tiie fliwtices of 
was specially famous for Its trade Injfclje country showed ehroiuc deficits' for 
hortea witli tlie Persian .Gulf, It lost its | nearly 60 years with oocaskma! excep-' 
cofiamcrciftl ini portanee with the downfall of thintlons, TiiMc w'erc lufit by fe^ii laKf^ fmd 
Portiigww Empire and its trade is now ; mw loan . Most ofUie ncw’ta'na wm* liiitlnteil 
iMfgnlfleant. I by the nyvernor>*Gonorah Jaime di AForal.'*;, w!if> 

' Tlifl rirfliieTi}' of Is n/iif' vpv& Ifipifft popiiiarly hiiown iis tJiC Covcxtior of I. ftiXOft.'i 
It» Importo amounted to about Hs. 151 iakhi j W®*!' ^'r 
and eiporta to about laljtejn W . 


trade being ciilefiy with India, Pakistan, Portugal 
and Japan. The deficit Is met from the Tcniit- 
taiictffl sent to Ooa by over one lac of emigrants 
wlw nm to be found In India, PaakiHtaii and 
other parts of the world. Few manufacturing 
Industries of any importance exist and most 
f>f (he manufactured articies in use arc imported. 
The exports ehlefiy consist of coeoaiiute, copra, 
bef.ei-mit«, mangocH, eashewnata, bambooft, salt 
and salteflaih S'o reliable statistics are available 
of the country’s balance of Indebtedueas and of 
Ite Invlfllblf exports whidi arc considerable and 
which are miiinly reHpojwiWe for the fa^-ourable 
tennis of trade whkii the c'ountry enjoys. i 

Tlio only liidiistiles are soap-maldag, tinned : 
food products a'liil cuhiy-'W-rmtH and jaggery. 

I f-.!};.,.!!’ Iht'it.rv lias han 
C'oiliuu fjnii, I’hn ("overnment H keau on 


;are mw being., paid' regularly. If mimldpal 
xmd national 'taxes be added togellier, the country: 
presents a very', high [acidence of taxation, evim 
higher than that of India or lAaldataB, ..the average ■' 
■■■coming' to-:about .Bs. IS pereap'ifa, ' The ineonie 
tex- :iB .paid only by those. in.6rchants who make 
large profits and by 0t)Vemmfeiit;...,^S'e,mffite. ' 
Income- '. from ' -ether sourees'-.. i.s",'.'not '..taxed, . 
There is ft speciftl ten p&r cent tax on all Incomes' 
derived in the shape of .interest on loans, ■ .This ■ 
tax is a powerful contributory (janae to the-llight' 
of. oftpitel from. Portaguese India. . The. chief.', 
sources of reveime are tlu* iand 'tax, Irilier'es'l-On','' 
loans, 'excise and the, enstoirts. ' ■ There .is a s-peeial' ' 
tax on emigrants— all .persons, Goan, 'and .tw.n-''' ■ 
_ . _ . Croim . wlio leave Goa- — wlucii yields a little over 
lb's* 10,000. Jfc is proposed to revise the sy.stom 
v-nt is keen""’ ml taxation, specially tlic laud tax wiii* !i re- 


will eautribute to thfi pfosperity of the eoutit.rv. ^*^*^** (.loveruiiieiit 

Till,, factory al-.o wiiauf.irtiir.s iain-i-ry. .this year, in spite oi protest.s aiul rcprcB('ututl.ms 

■ ® ■ '’from business 'co'nnnmirty ' iO.:id . represcmtatlv^^ 


;Mo ex|)uHs of any local product io the 
DoiiniilouH or foreign iduces are permitted by tiie 
Portuguese CmtoniA Department unless a special 
permit 1« obtained by the exporter from the local 
autlioritiw. This new regulation has been en- 
forcc'.d witii a view to reserving sufliclenfe &tockfi;»| 
for local consiimptioxi, 

A railway line connects IMoraingao with 
the lladras and Southern Afahratta Eallway. 
Ita length from Mormngao to Castle Bock above 
Iht Gliats where it Joins the Indian system is 
SI miles, of which 49 ar© In Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Ballway ad* 
ttlnistratlaa, and the bulk of the trad® of Mor* 
mugan port la carried by the railway. TheW. 

I. r. Riy.f now ran by tlic IMadras and Southern 


associations'. 

For the last ten years the country has 
experienced recurring surpluses due to the ,■ 
increasing Indirect taxes. Public le venues 
between 1914 and 1941 have almost doubled ,' 
and the indheefc taxes > laid to the State about . 
32 lakhs of rupees and direct taxes about 9 
lakhs of rupees. The surplus from 1935 to ' 
1937 cam© to 17 lakhs which,, together with " 
other fipeeia! funds, make up a reserve of about '■ 
66 lakhs of rupees available fo# developmental 
expenditure, la which Bum is included about 
17 lakhs of rupees due by other oolonles of 
Portugal. The iota! gurplus for the last deceu* 
alum amounts to about 90 lakhs of rupees^ of 
which about 04 lakhs ar© constituted into a 
reserve fund. ■Bccently all the different special 
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fiintls have been merged Into one consolidated 
reaerve Iimd with the' exception of the yield of 
. ilie' rice tax wliieh will constitute a separate 
reserve ear-inarhed r3ntlrely for the development 
of ..rico cultivation. The duty on imported 
ice .which was introduced towards the end of 
1038 has now been withdrawn. The tax on 
rice was levied witii a view to giving protection 
to i?jo local producer but wlucn Govcrnmexrt 
saw that the ])rice. of paddy was soaring 
it saw that, no u.sefiil purpose %vas sen.’€d by 
k<jc‘pii'ig the tax on rice. Hence the repeal of 
this tax whitih has brought relief to the poor 
consumers. A notilicatlbn in the Government 
Oasette says that the xxrico of paddy continues 
to remain at ils. SO per candy of 160 litres 
with the exception of Corgut. Tfc is under- 
stood that this price is applicable only to places 
of production or at the godowns of producers. 
The price of unboiled rice locally produced is 
fixed at Ks. 30 a i»ag of 8S litres. Boiled rice 
imported from Karachi is to sell at Es, S4 
a bag. 

The public debt of Goa is made up of dues 
to Portugal and small loans floated in the 
country itself. Most of the debt due to Portugal 
has been wiped out by lump payments. T%e 
currency of the country Is the monopoly of the 
Banco JJaoional UltramaTino which is the State 
Bank of issue for some of the Portuguese colonies. 
Currency in recent times has expanded and the 
fiduciary issue has been increased from 3.0 
millions to about 12 millions. The State holds 
a percentage of share capital on which interest 
is payable by the :Bank to the respective eolonios. 
The total fiduciary issue of the Bank at the 
end of last year was about 132 laklrs and Its 
active note circulation has recently increased 
to about 13 millions. The Bank does ordinary 
banking business with very few central banking 
operations. It preserves a limited loan policy 
but purchases, on a large scale, Indian 
notes and coins and remits them to Bombay 
where it maintains a branch financed by transfer 
of capital from Goa through the purchase of 
Indian currency. Indian currency notes freely 
circulate in Goa though during the war the 
emigrants had tu pay a premium of Es. 5 to 
Es. 12 tu get ludian notes converted into 
Portuguese. 

The Capital. — Kova-Goa, the present 
capit'U of PorMigUfise India, situated on 
the banks of tlie Mandovi, comprehends 
Paajlni and Kibundar and is the scat 
Of the Governor- General. Old Goa is some 
six rniics away from the new city, Panjlm 
pccupies a narrow strip of land leading up to the 
Cabo, the eape dividing the Aguada Bay from 
that of Slonmiguo, and' mainly slopes down to 
the edge of the Agnada. It was soloeted as the 
residence of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and 
in iS4S it was raised to its present rank as the 
capital of Portuguese India. 

With its row of public buildings and elegant 
private residences, as seen from the water the 
eifcf appe&rs wry nlctures<iue and tide impres- 
aion is not belied by a closer inspection of its 
neat and spacious roads, linad by decent, tidy 
hotises. The most Imposing pmblio stmetures 
are , ih© barracks, an Immewo mradrangtilar 
building the eastern wing of which accom- 
modates the 'Brimary School, the BubEc Hferar'y 


and tlic Government Press. Other notable 
buildings are the Cathedral at Velha Goa, 
tho Viceregal Balace, the High Court, and the 
varloirs Churches. The square In the lower parti 
of the town is adorned with a life-sized statue of 
Albuquerque standing under a canopy. 

Panjim has been undergoing in recent year® 
many remarkable improvements, Tim electrical 
supply of the place has been reorganised undei 
the control of the Muuici|>a.]ity and an exctllenr. 
system of lighting, public and private, is now in 
force. Most of the important roads have been 
asphalted at a large cost and re.oeully a great 
number of building.^ have como iip. A decree 
has been published calling upon alt fmuse-owiier.s 
to introduce septic tanks as a preliminary step 
to the working out of a sciieme of water- 
supply. But this dc(;ree has so far not been 
enforced, duo to lack of water-supply. 

The population of Mova Goa, the capital of 
Goa, according to the latest census of 19-10, 
shows 20,291 inhabitants, 10,747 males and 
9,544 females. There are 1,020 Indian and 
Pakistani subjects, 5 Germans, 6 Chinese, 3 
Itaqulana and 1 Yiigo-ftlavlan. There are 
4 up-to-date hotels with nil comfeu-t catering 
to the needs of visitors. 

Mi«tory.-‘“0da was captured for the ; 
Portuguese by Alfonso de Albuquerque in 15|,0. 
Albuquerque promptly fortified the place and 
established Portuguese rule on a firm liaaig, 
ffrom then on Goa rapidly rose In Importance 
and became the metropolis of Portuguese pows* : 
In the Bast. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bljapur kingdom, but the 
Porfcugtww held their own and gained tho sur* 
rounding territory now known as the VcihipyS' . 
Coaquistas. . , 

Then the Mahrathas came on tho Roene anti : 
onoe again there was fighting. Jii 1741 the ' 
Mahratisas invadad the neighboiuhoodof Gna and 
threatened cho city itself. An army of 12,000 
men arrived from 3?orfcagal at the; eritie.'il 
inomcmt. The invaders were beaten olT, and the 
Novas Conquistas w'(?re added to tho Portngaese 
possessions, in 1844 tha shelter given by Goa ‘ 
to fugitivt^s from jiwriee in Britisii i,» rritory 
threatened to bring aboxifc a rupture with tiic 
British Government at Bombay. Ixi 1352 the 
Eanes of Satari in tlic Novas Oonquistas rt‘ vnlted . 
f n 1871 the native army in Goa mutinied and the 
King's own brother came from Lisbon to deal 
with the trouble and disbanded the native 
army, which has never been re(',onstituted. Vet 
another outbreak among the troops occurred in 
1895 and the Banes joined the rebels a, gain. The 
trouble was not put down until the arrival of 
a special expedition from Lisbon. The 
Banes yet again broke out iji open nsvolt in 1001 
and again in 3912, troops being imported to 
deal with tlie last outbreak, which was only 
reported to be concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak since then. 

Adminiflffttion.— The territory of Portuguese 
India is ruled by a Governor-General, residing 
In the Capitol of the State, at Panjim, now’ known 
as Nova-Gon, and is divided Into three districts : 
Goa, Ilatnan and Blu. The last two ate each 
under a Xieutenaut-Governor. The district of 
Goa is under the direct control of the Goyemor-* 
Generah 


Portugtme Possessions 
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Aw.HtiftjJ ilic fsoTcriior-6eHm! In tlie nsiwinis* 
tratirri are tlio Hohw* and lolltiral, Finasic©, 
I ’ll* » nwii, I'Jfiiicatloft, Mllitoy, Xaval, AfirknltTare, 
lOalHi ftwl Piil»lk Works Secretariat «. flicre 
ftr© also tliree Bpechl and aiitoisoinoas Dcpai-t- 
mciitSj ^vltlrb do not coristitnlu cxfliinlve Sccreta- 
rifttft, oiif of ihnn boiaiS the TJe|mrf.iBoal of 
■. Fcwto and feltigraiilts,, tlie.secoiisl, tiiafc..,of,S«nrey 
and Hi® ildrci that c<f the Flieai of the L 1'. 
Jtailway. 

As the prlncliml mmn of adnilnlfitrattoc ijestt 
to tlw Clofernordleneral and in collaliorailon 
with him 1:^ a Goiernor'a Council iCon$dh& 
da ffdwma) wlHi legislative ami mhiBory 
powers. The Coiincdl Is cofintliutrid, In addition 
10 ihft (toie.moT-Gmerkl, f rvridciit, of 

tour officials (Attorney-CemTOi, tii« Bireetor 
of Flnancea, the Birector of Civil Adiirinistration 
and thf Olreetor of Fuldic Worka)» five eiected 
inemhcrs (three representing y€lhm Compiiitui, 
one tlio N§mix CmiquL^tan arid one the Idstrlcts 
of Daman nnd I ‘inlt and five members iwminatf d 
hy the ijoversior'Ceiiiral to reprusfut the 
minorities, agricalhirul, coBrnterciai and other 
■'':'lnteTe8t8. and tlie press.' , 

In each province of Goa, Baman and Ida 
|Ii»© is » District Council to supervise Use Muni- 
elMlitiea and other local inatitwilons. The 
District Oommi I of Goa Is composed of the l^irec- 
toi' of Civil Admittteiratfon, Prosldoiit; the 
Governroent Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa CHil ' 
Court; the Deputy Health Officer; the 

Engineer neit to the Director of Public Works ; 
Ifee Deputy ilireetor of Flaanecs; the Chair- 
man of the MniildpaJ Corporation of Tlhas ; one 
Ittwnhar ©lected by tiie cominerrial and Indus- 
trial Assoclatloiw of the district; one member 
elected by th© 60 highcH tax-payer* of Goa ; one 
member elected by the liwoctefloiis of Land- 
owners and farmers of th© Districts and one 
advocat«-»embfr elected by the Legislative 
Couooil from iwmong Ihe legally qualiScd. 

Tbite !s one High Court In Portuguese India 
with five Judges and m& Attomey-Oenwal ; and 1 
Sesaions Courts at Panllm, Margao* Mapuca,] 


Bichoiim* Quepim 0 DamAci; »wi Munidpal 
Courts 0# Justice at Mormagdo (Taseo da flaiha),, 
Fonda, Din and Kagar-Avell 
1 The establishment of dletfitoTsidpIn Foriugal 
^ ima produced profoimcl fbangca In the adiufuls- 
1 Irativc machinery of Qo&>. A feystern of eenteillaa- 
tioR, financial and mlnifniiriratJwi, has beon 
llntrodueed wiHi the result that all impfjrtArit 
iHmueM md admiuDferative aHs rvqnlu the 
. sanction of ' the Lii'bon Grn'erument.. Th@ 
j Goveruor-GeneM hag to stjbiiilt periuthfal re- 
! ports of his aflTiiiiiistTnt'ktn to the Llirijfm ilovera- 
I mr?rit, A press law conttoh flic frt'vdoiu of 
I the Press and imposes heav5’ peiialtivt ou all 
,• uffimres committed by newspapers. Old iiewS' 
i rmpem are exempted from flepo;-lts, but iiew ones 
; have to df-'posit w"hh the Stfiti' cor.'d'lt’rablo smart 
'ujoncy b«’fore they are ullcuveti to appear. 

' Every has to be previously eenss^rerl !<>' 

! offiria! censors and so also iiave books, liroi*iJur»‘» 

I and pamjdilets. 

The powers of the Comiell <*f flovf-rr.ment are 
filso reduce*!, j*artic;ila{'ly thefr legldatlvc 
foncthms. They are for all Intents and purposes 
a mere advisory body as officials and uonilnated ' 
members form a tflajority. 

There i« a commoB parifament and the whole 
Portuguese Brupko Is constituted into 0 single 
constituency electing about fiO nanibers to thu 
Ufatlonai Asscmblyh Preshient's of mimicipali-' 
tics .and rharltablc nssoriatloiis are appointed 
by the Goveraor-Generai, 

The cconoHuc condition of tlie country h.as 
deteriorated considerably in reeeut rimes. Due 
to scarcity of neceBsaries of life, thousancls of 
Goans have come f,o India to earn their ilvlng. 
Prices have risen by leaps afid bounds anti 
people cannot a fiord to buy in the black uiarkels 
wddfih flourish under the very eyes of the authori- 
tic.s who seem helpless to check profiteering. 
So the result is increase of emigration to India. 

There are over six English teaching High 
Schools recognised by the Diilverstty of Bombay 
from wffilch stmlcnts appear for the Boml>ay 
Matriculation. 


POET OF WOEMUOAO 


Mrtrmiigao Harboijr Is the terminal station 
of the We.dcrji Iruliu Portuguese liallway winch 
la controllfsi by the Madrafi and Southern 
Haharatta Mlway witii lica bjisarts-rs in Madras. 

,,,„ With a, view, fco prouioilng the ceononiic. 
commercial and InduBirlal devTiopmeni of 
Morrnugao, a siiccial iJcf^nrtrucnt ha.-s been 
ciiatcd with Ita head oflhe at Yasco da 
Gama, t mites from Mormiigllo Harbour. 


TSie Local Qoveiameiil; have latroducrd 
various regulations granting ©Vfirs’- facility 
to those Intending to raise bulMIngs for 
residential and industrial purposes !n the 
wliotearca, comprising about 800 acres, near 
the Harbour. The scheme of **free” port did not 
produce much commercial development. Ko 
new’ industries ■were establiHhed. But railway 
traffic increased to about 9 crorcs of rupees, 
and more vessela visited the Harbour. 


MIHAN 


The Be'tttemonfc of Daman lies at the en- 
t»iw© to the Gull of Cambay, about 100 unites 
north of Bombay and four hours run by rail 
from Bombay Central Station. It Is composed 
of‘ tw^o 'part, namely, Daman proper* lying 
on the coast, and the detached pargana of Hagar- 
Avell, separated from it by a narrow strip of 
ladlan territory and bisected bjr the B.B, & 0 J, 


Bi'tilway, Daman proper has an area of 22 
square miles and 2fi Villages ami a population 
(1931) of 19.741 of wdiom 1,675 are Christ- 
ians, The number of houses is according to 
the same ■ census 4,093. Hagar-Aveli has a n area 
of 60 square mites and a population (15)31 ) 
of of whom only '400 are Christian^,. 

The number of houses is d|069. 
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llin nf Dairian umh saclied by the PoTtu- 
rne'-r la I's.'il, rehijill by the natives and retaken 
fjy tli<‘ VciriVif^ne^Q in 1553, wlien they made it 
one of their p{*ririarienfc egtablisliinents in the 
inhijui RuJi-conrJi'iciifc. They converted ■ the 
lato a rlmreh and have since biii.It eight 
otlif r f»lia‘cs of worship. The native Ciirlstlans 
have adopted the European costume, sctme of the j 


W01IWU !hT«sirp^ thi'ru.odve aitcf j|.i- pr) 
Jlnropean fadhoii .ind ftlh'r- ihi 

oM style of pett,icoat , and n:ia.a.tle ctiM-ie fa’evah^tnt 
in Ppain and Pfrtngal. The '.pola’], 

hero is Port u.OTesf! and linjarafl. ' Tiioiv iMi 
En*j1ifth School rocfivnkctl by tlio Ciovorujniiil' of 
Porfugiiese ladia, 


0IU 


Ida is an i«Iand lying off (he southern ex*- 
iTeisiity of the Khithia'^'var FcnlrLsiila, from which 
if. is n ]>ar.ib'd by a narrow chaariel running 
fhroiigii a i on'-kh rahlc swamp. It is composed 
of f’.irco part?, iiaraoly, Dm proper (island), 
tl'.e v'llayc Gogola on (ho Peninsula, sfiiaratod 
bv Da* chaniiei and the fortress of Simbor, 
about: 5 miles west- of the island. 


Tt itn? a small but excellent harbour, where 
vessels cau safoly lie at anchor in twx) fathoms 


of wat*‘r rmd owing to the great advantages wdiidi 
its position offers for tradf* with Arabia and the 


Persian tiuU’, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period wdli a desire to obtain iwssession, 
of it. Thii tiiey gained ftrat by treaty wltli 
the Sul Dm of Gnjerat and then by force of 
arms. 


Bin hecftine opulent and famous ftir its com- 
merce for a time. 3t has now dwindled into 
insigniftcancc. TJie extreme length of the Island 
is about seven miles and its breadth from 
nortli to south twx> miles. The area is 20 
square milis. The population of the town of 
Bin, from which the Wand takes its name, 
is said to have been 50,000 dn the days of its 
commerejai prosperity. The totiil population 
of the Wand, according to the census 
of 1040, l8 19,731 ol "whom 350 are 
Christians... 


.'.-Folitilral .Reforms t“™The .-Portiigueae Govern- 
ment announced some months back that 
Portuguese India 'would have the same rights 
aiid privileges as a province of Portugal. A 
Committee was set rip early in 1947, from the 
members of '(he Council of Govemmetit, to draw 
up a constitution which would satisfy the 
deijjtands ami aspirations of the The 

Cornu'uttee invited view’s from representative 
associations ra'id .submitted it.s report to the 
Govermiiciit. 


The Port'ijgueso Premier announced recently 
ill the jrati<ji'jii! Assembly of Lisbon that Portu- 
guese India wuB ** a souxee of great' concern.'’ 
He referred to the importance of the Portuguese 
port of Manna goa to India and said. ’* There 
is no great dilticulty in finding a solution com- 
patible with the interests of both parties. If 
Uf'w oirciiuiBtances and the people’s aspirations to 
increase their responsibilities Justify alterations 
in tiie adniinistrative regime or status, that is a 
problem wlih;}i concerns Portuguese India and 
ourselves. This problem is 'already under 
stody and wU^ haw a speedy solution,” 


The frmlom movement orgi..inised bv Irr.. 1km 
Ilanohar Lohla to drive away the Portiigupse 
froin Goa, Bamau and Bin, did not prove 


sutcessful tliough, in Its luitlal stage, It taptiircd 
the Imagination of the pcopie. After the 
deportation of Goan, leader^ like T. bravaacfi 
Ciinha, Jose inacio Loyola and Kakodkar, 
the satyagraha movemint fizrJed out and the 
situation returned to normal. 


At present the movement is directed from 
India and so far it has not had any serious 
effect on the admluistmtlott of Goa. I 


OFFICIALS 


\..- of J^ofiiigueu Jj'mKu- 

mirndante Qiifiitatdlha Dias, 




Chkf of Miilturg -Major Alexaato 

Agu'iar, 


Commimioiier of P§Hm » — ^Major Banlsl. 
Fernandes Ag'iilar. 

Dimior Dr, Victor Bias. 


Director of Posts and feUgraphs^^Oliteiss^ 
Chaves. 


Public Worlcs Depaftment.^-Direetor : Eng, 
Jose Goflinho; Deputy Director: Eng. Eerflar* 
(lino Carailo Da Costa. 


Digh Court Judges.-- 


Chief Justice : Br. PraganKa Pereira ; 'Dtl 
Mcola'ii Sobrinho; Dr. Virgilio Souza; B 


Rau. 


■Dr. Aiitonio snranda 
G . ft. 
Dr. 


Director of Finmm , — Vasco Ferreira Martim j' 
A. J. M. k ! 


Deputy Director of Finances. 
Mclo Moreira. 


Advocaie-Gmeml.—Br, Antonio Taumaturgo 
Pereira, 


Dleded Members of the LegisMive Comcil— 
Rev. JB’ather Canon Castiiho Serpa do Rosario I 
iHoronha; Antonio Jose Joao PraneiHco Mnfeoi 
de Menezea; Antonio Aiiastasio Brnto da' 
Costa ; Vlnalca Sinai Coissoro; Dr. Joao Filip# ■' 
Ferreira. 


/wdiun Yice-Comul 
Armando Menezes. 


at iVo»a«to.—Prot : 


Indians Overseas 

T H!'. tota! Indian fiiK'lmIt*:* Iiailtau and Paisisttoi) popilatfeii 

IntosI- available CBtlm.'ite?, Sg *3 teUciws ;•*-# 


Girnmn, tcwraiin.: to th* 


2Uim fif coufiti'Y 

JJmMnwHS, 

, Aiiistmlla ,, 

, Canada * , . , 

, Kew Zealiirii! . . 

, Sontti Ariwa-“Cap 0 . . 

Tnin ^ vaai 
Natal .. 
Oranffe F j 
State 

Southern llhotlosla 
Ceylon . , 

CVifo»fe« and Pmtfth'^raU's, 
Britidi Malaya ♦ 

Hoagkoag 

Syyci'JcUe!? 

lilbraH'ra:' 

Mlj!»eFia . , 

’ Xeiiya « . 

, Uganda , , , . . 

Hyasaland 
ZaiMihar 
Taagattyika , 
iainnita ■■ 

IMnldted 

British fJuiana . , 

Fiji Islands . . 

Kortborn lifaodeaia 
South African Froleetorttteiii 
Sotiiii West Africa . . 
'M&lfliTei ' , ' 

British N'orlti Borneo. ... 
Aden 

Britisli Somaiilaad 
Malta * « , . * 

Grenada * , 

St. Lucia 
Britlih llontfiiras 
Slwra Leone . . 

WMtf pmU. 

Burma. . , 

United Kingdom 


Indian f>opalat!o.n 


4,544 

1,500 

1.200 

16.901 (AfeluUCH} 
3L50r> C „ } 
223,110 ( ,, ') 


7jOI»S55 

LSOO 
271,636 ■ 

650 (Ashtsejs) 
41 
82 

84/jSi (Asiatics) 
28,51.2 < „■ ) 
3,1.00 { „ ) 
16,060 

38,500 f Asiatics) 
26.507 
1,92446 
1,63,921 . 

.1,30,000 ■ ■ 

1,119 (Asiatics) 


D'iUi of widwidtH. 


1,017,325 
6 to 6000 


Mmign fJmmirm,, p- ■ !■ 

Biitcli East Indies .. ..I 27,683 ' ' ■ .. i 19i 

Slam .. .. .. «. I 5,000 (approximately) .. { 19I 

Frencii lado.Clima ) 0 000 ( » ) lO: 

Japi ; 250 ( '7, ) .. 19" 

jialirem 500 ..19! 

, - 2,696 wi 

Muscat 44 X 

Portwgiasc last Africa 6.000 ** 191 

Madagascar *. .. } 7945 XSj 

.Komilon 1^533 I 9 J 

United States of America '‘i, 6,850 “ la; 

Butch Guiana 40,777 ' 19 ^ 

Braril .. .. 2,000 [I igi 

European conntrles , . . f i ,000 (approximately) . . 

Famma,. .. 86 (ifiadm) 19 ;-: 

Total for foreign ooiairles . . 156,666 

Total tor all conntrles . . ^ 3.850,0S2 

* Indudos Straits Settlements, Federated and Uaf5eSM"Maiay”iiates.'' 
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Eaillpratlofils proh!bII©d by th© Hindu Sbftstrag, 
ftiid them Is little evidence of any BetUensent 
laiiaiis overseas la early times except in' 
Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
■ 'parpcwe of laboui dates from the beginning of 
Hie ISth ceitnry. . . 

Fro'tti ,1800 A.B. onwards Indians- crossed the 
Bay to the Straits Settlements 'to works on - the 
sugar, spice, tapiiJCii and cocoanut plantations of 
,Feiiang, this Intercourse was allowed to 
fontinee, for long without regulation. The first 
officially recorded instance of geniiine recruitment 
for lal^our emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
i*'r >nch merchant,, named Joseph Argaad, 
carried some 160 artisans to Bourbon, The 
ahalitSoii of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. 
The sugar pianters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
reemifes from Oalcutta. 


The OoTornment of India at a very early stage 
realised the necessity of bringing such emigration 
under regulation. The Law Commission was 
asked to investigate the case and to make recom- 
mendations for securing the well-being of emi- 
grants. They adwised that no legislation was 
required except in order to prevent undue advan- 
tage being taken of the simplicity and ingorance 
of emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself thatAii eontraets were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and In order to secure that auffiolent provision 
was made for their accomniiodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Hmlgmfclon Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
'-.mlnaMt .after . A years. 


HISTORY 

Under the above Act emigration during 1837 
was permitted to Mauritius, British Guiana and 
Australia (89 men. the first and last direct mi- 
grants to Australia) . In 1938 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in Eagland regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
hratallty. In coniequeaoe, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XT of 1842) except to Mauri- 
Itiis and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of IS44 emigration under utlll stricter 
fegolatlon was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Gutoa and Trinidad. Act Xlll of 1847 re- 
moved the xesferlcttons on ©rafgratlon to Ceylon, 
The omanoSpatloh of slaves In the French coiO' 
hiss In 184® gave Use to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Bdunion and 
ISouarboa which was largely based on crimplna 
In Bd'feiiih territory. This practice was chocked 
Act XXIT^ol 1852. 'In m$ emigration 
waffi owned to Et. lAOla» and ba 1880 to Si. 
Ttneont. XilAl and St* Kliti. in sh© latter 
year a, more ©lahorate A«t, baaed on a conven- 
$m with the froneh Goveewnent was passed 
lepIMngaM risilaling emigration to E^nnlon, 


M.artiaique, Gnadeloope, and Frfftoh Giilaua, 
Act Xlil of 1864 loarfe-t wa Important stage |i 
the history of emigration, since it elabomlsd 
and consolidated the whole system oi control. 
It was itself amonded in 1869 and 1870 In la- 
portant respects with iho object of prev«ffltlag 
e|dderaics on ©migrant vessels and Improving 
sanitary conditions In settlements. In 1809 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and In 
1872 to Surinam, 


Owing to the removal of the Straits Settlenientii 
from the cc>otrol_ of the Goveriimeot of India 
in 1867, oinigrntioi]i to that colony came under 
ail the restrictions imiwed by the Emigration 
Act and was only porminrd from the port of 
Negapatam. Owing to the Injury cauiied to 
the agricuttural iadustrh:s of the cokniy, these 
restrictioiiH w'ore reinoved lu 1872, subject only 
to magisterial control of recruitiuent in Tndia„ In 
1870 complaints reached the G-overniaent of India 
of gross abuses In tlni treatment of ©mi- 
grantfi in British Guiana. 


A commission of enquiry wns appointed, and 
their report led to Important legislation in the 
Colony for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was aubsoquently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to aJmllar compkint# from XSttal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted In both these colonies^ and their / 
reports In 1872 brought to light a aumbsr «! 
points requiring amendment. 


LEGISUTIOH 

In Isp, a frchh coa^^oUdatlng Act wag ' 
passed " (Act Vfi of iS71) by which the 
Acts regulating emigration to the French 
Colonies and two .amendin g Acts to ^ Act 
XIII of ' 1864 were incorporated to-, 
general, law. The question of reviaion, of .the-.; 
law ag.aln came up for coafsideration in I882f 
when several ea.Hes of kidnapping and others, 
objectlouablcj pracfcieoa were reported to thC ' 
Government of India. The opportunity w«,» 
tahen to depute two offidak (Major Pitcher : 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the X.-W, P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects In whkJi it wag open to Iraprove- 
laont, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
♦ he Uw was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. 


This Act spedlied the countries to which emi-b 
gratioii was lawful, but empowered the Governor- 
General in Council to add to the list by notifica- 
tion, and ako to prohibit emigration to any of the 
countries in the list on the ground of epidemic 
dkease and/or excessive mortality amOM 
emigrants in such country, or on the ground that 
(Proper mcAsure had 'uot been taken for the pro- 
tection of emigrants, of that the agreements miMit 
wiith them in India were not duly enforced. 
This Acfc with certain amendments of no Impor- , 
tance to the iystem of indentured emigration 
remained in force until 1908, when a fi’csh ' 
revidoa of the law was undertaken. 


, . U..nde,r the A«t.,of.„W08 .(XY .XI .....ol 1 
cohiateks to which emifratiem was lawful. weft 
the BrIGsh Colonta of Mauritius, Jamaica^ 
British Ghlftma, Trinidad* it» Lucia, Grenada* 
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ge, Vinceiifc, Natal, Si. Wnvlii, fi|l, Ife© ^ Common weaUJi Helatlfm*! liepnrteifttt on all 

the JSttlbwIiinds Colosy of Buir-b matt^rH wlib wlikh It In mnmmil 
(iuhra md tlie Colony d Ht. CmixCtbe r4fgrlm»«» to Eadjitu. 

Kml«mtioii to «i, Liitit, Urmmin., St. Vlcwnt | Satouardli.— Tt wa« found that tlw mnk of 
Sfc* the heychdfe** aiid St« Crols: j ;il Il 0 i 5 < 

cimsed iooo sfl.w 4b» |.>Ah®lfj^ of thii! Aet» lumkilkd w»jrk, whether xusbhMl or vuUaitary 
diiimMl for IfCfcli lalionr liawng died may 

JjJjsliifatlon io Natal w,i« dlBfoatlaiied from jto tho detriment of lo'ihii 

tlw 14 July lllll aa Ilie IJoTmmenf of IrMila.ovtwaJs, partWarly^ H t*nu3 of eetmoKiM* 
were«atlBfS«it,liiiill waHniiii-hlratdotofoattoiie’deprn'-l^^lDfj. The ftidm hmwutiosi Act 

lo ‘«on«i Iniikii iahonr lo tlml ronritry. End* suite hJy am ondfui m I.i 4 > ut‘d ! i<< Cf>yef*ini«*Bt 
^ration to the Eweeh S’olorjlf^' of Ifetjolon, ' of Indsa took pow^r to isujh^hii, '’^heu 
MarUnique and Ouadeionne h»d heeii ; riereniary even _miaHstL*,tui emuj.yitfytn for thri 

prior to the |ww»if»k of tfio Aci of I90S m ac* ■' P^n of auKkdleti wors. ilua aniendmout 
couaS of rfliwfttt'd iioinplftiutf uf tise inad€f|imte , wm prorauJffated oa lieieruher 14, iJJll. 
preoaiitioiw takui for f.he pfop«f Iroatment ; I’he Indian Kodgratlon Aci, KidU, al.oi euiitaiiw 
ftntl ffpafctklion ol fell® liiwslgranis. '-certain pwvisiu'iB to safs>«uar.i IL? inKJ.r'«tg 

'al pi.Tauh'S naUratuig for the puip' h* of sldlleil 
iPIflwrei'P'^ ' iwuni. It was loiind. that illicit eiiiigratiisn in ■ 

volame was taLIng ijiacc i»arti»5iikiriy in 
The !*il«onr law-', of the M*.vcra! Colonle.- ! Bombay ^ith threcotmIvaDce of some dwhonrat 
provide for {he proJ/tflon and wdfai!* of i>rok^ 

rerthtoi imiloji iuhoaruK. The C^iFeraBient, the Act on the I4lh liccy 
of India aiao oam'kwuUy depntc to the ’ fp tho iicoin'aug of passage iKo*.er» and 
Coloiuer C-fjr od-eer- to report on the ^ pa«$a.^e ^f**‘*'''*‘ «h«uid not he p< to 

difcloii r>f Imliiin lahourera. liur-uULirm^ from any armpgemeat to recover Iroin tite cuulg^ 

- - - I the cost ■ ef recnntmesfc.h These f iiies , iia?e,, , 

«o- far- ■ been made applicable to the\ proyiiiccs. i 


In Bpite uf all precautions curlairs social and 
moral ovllw had prown up In ceumoetlorj 
with the Ind^fiitwred sytieio of e-aigra- 
tion anil TiKiIj«.n isublic opinion hetMiue 
stronisly c»|)p®«d to it. 

„.. .The whole systew, wag exIwuHfclvely oxain'jied 
by the Oovernment of IridJa hi ii)15 in tire light 
of the rtipori received irow I'llessrs. iy[cKfiliI and 
Chteianiahaftfi ttiey arrived at, tln^ rondralon that 
the time had come when coiitraet labour should 
be abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
aecopted this policy and authorised the Gown- 
mem of India to announce tlie abolition ol 
the indinlured lyslein and the announce* 
mmi to this oiSeefc waa teiade i« i»i«. 

la IMS! a further step forward wm lakea in 
Aol VII of l,»g2 which ptelilblted iinlentuml 
•nJigration and alf uMkilied. emigration, except 
to cciuutries ftpRcjally approved by the Eeglda- 
tora, Emlcniiion to Ceylon am! Malaya was 
brought under control, ifmd the deSniiicm of 
** Emigranl ** w-i^ csteadc!] io cover all per* 
lona "'asdstftfP* to depjwfc from lodia. 

Another^ dcvth’ijtirtciit was the appohitwcKt| 
of a SUiidlag fjiiis ’-risiii ii Cnfiruiit' f\ (.oiav/‘jcd 1 
of iSi uiLiabi/ri ol iir- Cuniral Lcglilatnre to ’ 
advise tlic Oov^^niw, ,ut of India on ail mstjiii 
einiKnition fiuGath'HM, nad more part'midarlv 
with regard to !lm atui cnnditiurB on 

which the cmigratlim ol iini'hiJh d labour should 
he allowed. The tenrH and cousiltioas on which 
©migration of unskilled labour been per- 
raitted te CV\Uon ji|»d Malaya since March, 1923,# 
are tho«e yhleh fchlS comralttre approved, after 
laetiilag dcputatkms scut t»y tlie two couiatries. 


The CoTOttilttee, though cwigiuatly constituted 
Io adviw Oft emigration ^ncsHoua only, alwavs 
ftdTiscd the Govurumtiit ou tiU importaht 
matterR foru*<Trji«g Ifulkim Overseas. Jn 
April, 1045, its same wm chaiiucd to that of 
‘StenrfluR Committee oa Commonwealth 
JlelattoM' and its membership 'waa mcreaaed 
In- 14. Its fuiwtiOM oow aro to adviso th© 


of T*orai>ay and Sind. 

Biirlng 393940 two mlntsr defeetB hi tlie IncIhiB 
Esiiigratiniii Act, l‘J 22 , were remedied. Now 
the ■ Protectors cT ■ Eriiigraiits caa: exercisb: 
the powers of detention, search, ©te., for the ' 
■prevention -of oUeiees uiid er the Act and by:;" 
making the olleiiee imder Section 30 of th© 
Act cognisable, remove® ws anomaly between „ 
Sections 25 and 80 A of the Act, 

PRESENT FOSmOM 

Indian etnigriition fiucBtlons have recently 
taken on a wider aapeei. The fttatiw of Indians 
in tiiG Empire generally ia one in which t.he Indian 
public now take keen IntcrcAt. It Isi no longer 
possible to deal with tin?* treatment of Indian 
labouraparfc from other dasnes of ludlau ewtoant ■ 
and travellers. In several Colonies and Domini- 
ona coiisidmble Indian coinmuu ittci© have sprung 
.apj which although couiiAteCU, largely of the 
descendauta of Indentared labourers, are them- 
selves free and iaw fully domiciled cltltens of 
the coimtries In which they aw settled, but 
have not yet been plaeed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic ©quality with ili« 
rest of the population. The issues rourui 
which public interest at present centres ar© 
6 hre©:— " 


C«) Control of cinigrafcioo. 

(d) Eights of Indians to admisalon to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(©) Eights ..and disabllltfei of... Indiana 
domiciled overseas, 

, These , . q.ttestions . may be considered 

separately. 

So far as unskilled labour is coaceriied, the 
Government of India have assoiiuf-d absolute 
powder of control in acrordanre with powers con- 
ferred on them by the Emigration Act. of 1922. 
The functions of the Government o! India wer® 
previously performed by the ITovincial Govem- 
ments by virtu© of powers delegated to them 
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riadnf Hftftkm IS'4 (1) of the aoverumcnt of 
taiiU Act, I ‘J?S5, With li view to pealing directly 
with all emigration probleraa in the poat-war 
pi^riotl on a itniform ali-India basis, the Govern* 
moiit of India resumed the administration of 
those fimctiona with effect from 1st October, 
ilM4. and a|'j’*oirite<i a Controller General of 
Emf^ration In the Commonwealth Eelations 
Dept, for that purpose, {See earlier issitee 
. uf ikS' yen-r Mmi: for defails. ) ■ , 

■ ADMISSIOM 

On , tfic ■ motion of the , Government 
of .Fiidia this question was. disciiaaed 
afc.th® Imperial War Conferences, 1917, and 
191S, a,nd the policy accepted by the aelf-govern- 
ing J)omi,»loiii and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions: — 

“(1) It ifs im inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population bjuftneans 
...of-resfcrictlon on immigration from ..any ot the 
othtr eommunities., 

**(2) British citiKena domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should bp, ad* 
m!tt®d into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
inolndlng teim|H)rary residence lor 'the purpose 
of education ; sudi right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
pose or to permanent settlement, 

**($) Indians already permanently dom idled 
in the other British coimtries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition j (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for c.’ich 
such Indian ; and (h) that each individual so 
Emitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.** 

FroMbitilions.'— The first paragraph of this roso- 
lution has regularized the various foatrietions on 
immigration which the self-governing dominions 
have, from time to time, adopted and 'which,wdth- 
out expreseiy ditferentiating against Indians 
arc In practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 

AtiatralSa prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test ot not less 
than 50 words in ^ny prescribed language, 
Ifew ifealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle In the country. South Africa ■ pro* 
hibitg the entry of any person deemed by the 
Kliiisler of the Interior on economic grounds, 
or on account of his standard or habits of life, to 
beunsulted to the requirements of the Galon. 
Canada prohibited the landing of any person 
who had ocroe ^ to the Bomtnlbn otherwise 
than by eontlnucwi loaroey from the country of 
whlehbewfts a native and unless hepoisseised la 
Me own right tW dollart. Since 1930, Canada 
hai restricted the immigration of ladiitns to the 
, wife or unmarried child uodw is fmm of aie, ; 
or stay Ctemdlan citisea legally admitted 1 


to and resident In Canada, who it in a position ' 
to receive anti care for hla dependentg,' Kew- .' 
foondland and the Irish Free State liapcat 
no restriction®. 

All the 0 «ll*govemiag DonalnioniS liaTe 
adopted special exemption® In 
of studOTta, touriatB aiic! merchants visiting the "■ 
oountri®® for the temporary ptirpo^a of coia- 
nicrce, pleasure, or cdu«iticm, 

Heciprocity.'—India on its side asso.;na«,l power 
to Tcgulate the udmidHlon of immigrants from any . 
other part of the Empiro of foreign coimtriea, by - 
means of passports. By the Immigration into ' 
India Act, 1924 the Oovernment of India was 
empowered to wake rules “for .die purpose of : 
securing that persons not being of itidlaii 
origin, domicikal in any British posses- : 
Sion, ‘ hall have no greater rights and privilege® , 
as regards entry into and residence in Briti* .: 
iudi»,tiian are accorded by the law and admlol-. .■ 
sfcratlon of such possession to pergons of IndtaB ■ 
domicile.” That Act w’aa repealed in 1943 by 
the jBeciprocity Act, 1943, which enables the 
Government of India to impose such disabiliticss 
in respect of entry into, or travel, residence, 
etc., etc., upon subjects of any British possession 
which gubjectb persons of Indian origin to like 
disabilities. 

With regard to the Crown twloMw and 
protectorates, the attitude ot the Indian 
Governmeiat la that there i« no juB8tihMtloi]i 
for placing any reitrlotloui on th® Immlgrs- ' 
tlon of British Indians, which are not placed ■ 
on other classes of Brithih subjects, and this i 
principle has in practice been observed by the / 
Colonial Ofltoe except in the cm« of Kenya 
Colony'' where, m atated hereafter, the Britlij: "■ 
Qovetnmcat. has roserved to itself the right 'to 
impose restrictions on the Immigration of cImmss '' 
of people whose entry into the Colony may 
have an .adverse effect .on . the ©.eoaoiatc, 
evolution, of the indigenous population. . 

Riglits aiS'd 0isal),ilitiei.“"The .policy \ of the.'''' 
Impir© ia summed up in the rMolution 
of the Imperial Conference, ,1021, which was 
recorded in the following terms:-— 

This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should ea« 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immte®F 
tion from any of the other communities, hut 
recognised that there la incongruity betweiffli 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disaMlItlei 
upon British Indians lawfully domioiltd ia 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conferenct^ 
therefore, is of opinion .that ia, the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it Is 
desirable that the rights of such Indians to 
citizenship should be reoogniaed.** 

' The representatives of South Africa regrettofa 
their inability to accept this resolution la view 
of th® exceptional drctimstano®® of the greatw 
part of 'the Union'.' The r©pre®#iitatlvi« of' 
India while appreciating the aooeptaac® of tMi 
.resolution, neverih 0 .l 08 s felt . bound .to licofi , , 
their profound concern at the position of 
Indiana in South Africa and hoped that by ‘ 
negotiations between India and South Africa » 
way could soon b© found to roaoh a mar® 
aatWfaotory pwitte. 
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A SUMMARY 

The prmmt position i« m follows 

Attftralia.-“Tlio majority of Indians im 
Aijfitrallfl ar« eiigag<!cl in retail trade or apicol- 
tHral operatloiifi. The itomiuonwealth francWse 
w.'iH Krsnted to British Indiana domiciled in 
AuKtralia In 192.1. In the Stoles of Xew Sonlh 
Wales* South Awstralla, Queensland 

and Tasmania, I'ndlaris are not cllsf|uallfied on. 
raefid Krcmnda for the State fniiirWsc. The 
fllsablllty which cxistctT In this respect . in 
QuecoHlafid nati! Do.ccmhcr 1030 and In Western 
Australia imtil the end of 1084 was removed as a 
result of Informal r»‘pr»'scatatioTii made by 
the reprc'seatat4vi‘8 of India on various oecasions, 
Including the one raaflc by the late Sir Alnham- 
mad Shaft at the 1080 Imperial Conference. ■■ 
The Constitution and Klectoral Acts In Western 
.Aiiitralla, dlsrumlify an aboriginal native of' 
Australia, Asia or Africa, from being registered as 1 
an cdectoT for the Assembly; but, he may be' 
wnroiled !is a voter for the Legisialive Ooimcll 
(which Is the Bpftcr jfouse) in each province in 
which lio holds freehold property of at least 
£50 capital value. 

Indians born in Brltiah India were admitted 
,:te the benefits of the invalid and Old Age 
Pensions Act of 1926. They were also made 
eligible lor maternity allowances. Indians in 
Awtralin wtlll suffer from certain minor dis- 
abllltie« (administrative and legal) relating to 
Crown lands, mirdng, ccjrtahi occupations and' 
'eiaployment,' U'nder. .the Mining Act of 1904. 
in Western Australia the grant of mining rights 
to Asiatics ro(pdres the approval of the Minister 
in charge of Mines. L’iider the South Australia 
Irrigation and Eedaimed bands Act, 1914,. 
Indians are not eligiltle to obtain leases of land. 
In Western Australia wdmrcver licences are 
prescribed, for example, for cutting sandalwood, 
for employment under Government contractors 
and for employment in European factories, 
Indians find it difficnlt under the present 
administrative practice to get the authorities 
to exercise discretion In their favour. The 
Govwoment of Western Auatralia have announc - 1 
ec! thdr decision to take steps to remove &m | 
dtehilitles which now aitadi to Britisli IndiauH 
In tlia^ State. . . | 

An exchange of HIgli Commissioners t-ook^ 
place betAveen India and Australia. In 1044, ■ 

Cattada,“-Iiidi:ui residents of Canada, are 
mo!>tly farmt-rs!, gar<iem;ra, farm wwkerS, 
nmiiagers of rfitai! .ntci^res, liawkerH. and niiakiJIed 
labourers. 'While 'in tlie otluT eight provinces- 
of Canada, Tiulian residents were not subject to 
any polithctl ^ir iecal di'Cihiiities, JndlauH in 
British Columbia iiumbcring about 1,300 wera 
denjj'd the tuHidri-oal, prrwhjeijjl and federal 
franchlC'S, as a result of which they could not 
servo as truHtees in any municipal or ■ ruriil 
school district, liold any nuinicipal office or 
serve as Jurors ; they are debarred from employ- 1 
ment by contractors for the Public Work 
Department and for the sale dff Governments 
timber and also from holding a foreshore lease 
or Eoulneeni* cerfcillcate under the Boiler 
Inspection Aefc. In 1947 an Act known as the 
British Columbia Pfoviiiciai Election A.mendmeiit 
Act was passed in the British Columbia Legisla- 
ture conl'erring provincial franchise on Indians 
itt British Colnaibla, As a resxfft of this Indians 


in that Provinco also became entitled to federal' 
-franchise. Tim Union of British Columbto- 
Munidpalities passed a reuolufcion inl047recom-.: 
■mending that municipal franchise bo granted ta-',- 
India'ns, 

In October, 1945 a Canadiftn Cltteenshtp Bill 
was moved in the Canadian Iloiise of Commons ' 
which providedi for the status of "Caiaadlaa 
Citlnensiiip’ - Which can be acquired 'by- -persons 
■(i) who were.'are horn In Catmtia or on Canadian. : 
ship, (ii) whose parents at the time of their births.: 
'were/are British subjects of Canadian domicile or 
arc Canadian citizens, (hi) w1io have resided in- 
Canada and make an appIScntinn 01 their inteii- 
lion l.o become Canadia'Q citizens. It also 
Introduced an entirely new syatein for deter- 
mia'ing who- are. British subjects,. Involving 
.fimdamentai change C’Oia the present .s^vistem 
for determining the common status of British 
subjects throughout tlje Commonwealth. It 
wns passed in 194G and came into force with 
effect from 1-1-47. J,t would bestow ‘Canadian 
Citizenship' on all Indiana born in Canada and 
would also enable Indiuns born outelde Canada 
to acquire citizenship rights under certain 
circumstances. The Govts, of India and Canada 
have decided to exchange High Commissioners; 
and- towards the middle of - 1947, 'Mi‘. J.. D. ,’ 
Kearney and Mr. H. .S, Bialik were appointed as 
Canadian High Commissioner in India and Indian 
High Commissioner iu Canada, respe'-tively. 

New ZeatoBd. —Indians domidied in New 
Zealand are generally not subject to any 
disability and enjoy equal citizenship rights 
including franchise with the other British 
subjects. 

SOOTH AFRICA 

The main grievances of Indians, which led 
to ft passive resistance movement headed 
by Mahal ama Gandhi, were settled by the 
compromise 'embodied in the Indians Belief 
Act, 1914 and by the gtjarantee known 
as the Smtits-Gandbi agreement. {See eaHw’ 
editions of the Ymr Book for ddaik). 

In 1920 an- A8iat.ic .Enquiry Comm-lssion was- 
appoiated to mveetigato the grievances of 
Indiana regarding timir rigiits to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommenda- 
tions were jjublished in earlier editions of the 
Year Book. 

" Cape Town Agreement.— It was announced in 
.April 1926 that the Government of India 
and the Government of the Cnion of 
South Africa had agreed to bold a Hound 
Table Conference to explore ail possihie methods 
of settling tlie Indian que-stion in the Union In & 
manner which would safeguard the maiirterjimce 
of -western standards of life in Bouth Africa by 
just and legitimate means. The Conference as- 
sembled at Cape Town on December 17th and its 
session ftaished on January i2fcli. There was, in 
those meetings, a full and frank exchange of 
view's which resulted in a truer appreciation of 
mutual difficulties and a united uiKterstanding to 
co-operate in the solution of a common problem 
in a spirit of frien<lliness and good-will. The 
- terms of the Cape Town Agrellnent were on the 
following lines 

■ ^*Both Governments re-affijm their recognition 
of the right of South Africa to use all just and 
-le^timate means for the malutonwnce 0 ! wsstero 
..standards of Hfe, 


TO^U 
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Tl5c 'Haioii recoRiilses tltal; 

fftdianw <iumli*iled in thfc ITidoa tt’Jbo afe prepared 
ki muiorm to weatcrii Etandarda of life, siiouIcJ 

fee tiaaMecI, todo so, 

yor those ludiiina the Fnion who may 
to iwaii tlioins.»‘l¥es of it, the UoIob 
GovfuraraoDt will organise a scheme of assisted 
mlgratian to India or other counirks where 
wci*hf‘i*»'i standarsls are not required, TIniim 
domlcHe will be lost after 8 years’ eontlimoM 
alweice from, the Union in agreement with - the 
proposed rei'ii^ion of the law relating to donucile 
which will bii of general, a|>plieat,ioa. Bmi grants 
under the assisted emigration scheme who desire 
, to retari! to tdie IJidoii within the 8 years will only 
be allowed to do so on refund to- the Union 
CJowermnent of the cost of the assistance. received 
.by them. '■■■■.■ 

The Government of India recognise their 
.obligation to tools after gnch emigrants. on their 
arrival in India. 

Tht3 admission into the Union of the wives 
and minor children of Indians permanently domi- 
ciled in the Union w^lil be regulated by paragraph 
S of Resolution XXI of the Imperial Conference 
of ISIS. 

Review. — ^In the expectation that the difficul- 
ties with which the Union has been confront<^d 
wiil be materially lessened by the amement now 
happily reached between th© two 0ovemment»» 
and in order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and 
have a fair trial, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa have decided not to proceed farther 
with ttie Areas Eeiorvation and Immigration and 
JRegiatration (Further Proviston) Bill. 

The two Oo^’crnments have agreed to watch 
the working of the agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time to time as to 
any changes that experience may suggest. 

The Govcrniacnt of the Union of South 
Africa hate requested the Government of India 
to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous 
and efTa’Ilve co-operation belwcMm the two 
Governments/’ 

The number of Indians wdio took advantage 
of the .Assktfd Emigrytion Scheme was below 
expectations. .Early in 1082 representatives of 
both the OoverMiicnts met in Cape Towm to 
review the 'working of the Cape Town Agreomeufe, 
Both Governments rcconguked that the Cape 
Town Agrecmenf had been a powerful Influence in 
fostering friendly relations between thcmi and 
that they would contlmic to co-operato in the 
common ohje<^t of harmonising their respective 
Merests !ri regard to Indtan residenta in the 
Uiiion and tlmt the possibilities of the Union’s 
scheme of assisted em deration to India were riow 
practically exhauated ow’ing tr the economic and 
dlmaiic Mnditlons of India m well as to the fact 
that 80% of the Indian population of the Union 
wflue n''tw South AMcaibboiu.. Both Govern- ' 
agreed that the Cape. Town Agreement 
was to remain valid. ' ' , 

n«M# BEPKES^ATIVES 

’ ' The Government of India selected the lit. 
Bpu’ble V, S„ Srinivasa Saatri -aj tbeir fliat 
Agflfat H® riaeltod the Union on the’.^th 
Jnw* The dwlgnatlon Of the 'Agent was 
cliItTDfod to that of * 4iit',l08&. 


I Following tlio rrppoiid merit of a HlKh foiB* 
mmioner in the Union of South Africa by «» 

! Doialnion Govermi'iicii.t of Caiuida, the Govern- 
! mciit of JiKliu rempidered that the status 
I of their rcpresfut'iilvc shrnild not be tower 
‘than that, nf any of tlic hIsU r Dominion, 
As a result of ii)'‘gotiaUrm}'j between the tw'o 
GovermiKirit the status of the Ageufe Geia?nil was 
raised to that of High Cuinmlsriioner from isi': 
January 1041, 

iDdla’B reprcsfUitatlves in t!i 0 Union since:' 
1027 have been-™- 

Et. Hoa'bic V. S. SrlnlvaHa Saatri . . 1927-1020:' 

Sir K. ¥. Iloddl 1020-1 

Kunwar Sir 'MAhaTaj Singh, LC j. , . iy32-liS6 

Sir Syod Eaza Ali .. .. ..1935-1088 

Sir B, Rama Eau, 1 . 0 . 8 . . . . . 1038-1941 

Sir Shafa’at Ahmad. Xliaa . , , . 1041-1946 : 

Mr. E. M Mimiikh 1045-1010 :;. 

.During the period 1032-1930 varioiw anti- 
Indian Laws were eiiacted. European agitation 
during this period sdso led to the appointment - 
in 1038 of two CoiTimiBMloncrs Mr. Murry Land 
Comnakslmi and Mixed Marriages Commissioaa. 
(For details see carlitT edittons of tiso 'Year Book.) 
Foliowirig t» the more recent htetwy of the ' 
Indian problem In South Africa. 

MffillMACT *' ' 

In fttdto oi i^pefttisd repretentatloiDis from the .: 
teeal Indian eonmiwilty and the Government 
of India, the Untoa Government paaeed th®" 
AalatklTrausvaal itM aad Trading) Art, 108% :: 
W'Mch came inio force on June 16, i93§, Th® ':> 
Act rcMtrifts three important righte of the Indton :' 
community in the Tran-vaal; (a) the right lo 
■oceupj’' land not subfect to Gold Law reatrictiofli;'.' 
G>) ihe right to trade anyvriior© in the Tranavaal; ... 
and (c) the right of Indiana holding trading 
ikeuces in May 1010 to tmnsfCT their biwlnei® " 
premlMB In ihe same towutsblp. The mala 
proviBioris of f.ho Act are as follows ; (1) Fuurthef ■ 
protection for two years graotea to such :: 
illfgal occupatloB of land by Aaiatles in the aren 
under the Gold Law as had hoen protectied alnce 
May, 1980. (2) ,Xho tone of trading llconsea 
except wdtli the perriulssioo of the MinJstor was 
prohibited unlm It wu s ft?ovi'*d that the applkanl : 
and the person in control of the foualnrti wet® : 
not Asiatica. (3) The hiring or occupatioi by 
A 8 !ati 9 S of any land or premises was prohibited 
If such land or premises were not oceopkcl by 
Asiattoe or coloured peraoia on April 80, 1989. ' 
(4) The Mlntater was empowered to issue per* 
inits of exemption. In April 104,1 an amenaing 
Act was passed to keep alivo Uw provisions of 
the Act of 1939 for » farther period of two 
xears, is., till May 1943. 

The international situation In September, I9S9, 
and the consequent change of Mtaiatry la tli® 
Union with General (now Held MKirahal) Smuti 
eondng Into power altorwl ihe pORltloa slightly io 
tor as ’the Indian community was coneerped. It 
wuR oiftctally announced that the Govenomeiat of 
the Uuloii intended to appoint a commisstoa to 
aacwtalir whether penetration had in fart token 
phm. The Union Governaient Also declawd ' 
that no fresh stofcutory measures involving segre* 
gatlon 'would be inkodawd dwtog the war. - 
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LAWRENCE COMMITTEE 
TowAffls the eiid of Ih. Laweace, 

ih« of f!Hgg«sted ttot 

tiM IihUub AigHo*'latliiiii asid the 

l)url)*in i’ity iVmwil alioiikl fanslliute a 
Joint Cmiiiufitee fof the purpoac ol prevoist* 
liig further ffCiietraHori ly Into 

Bnrsjpeaii areas Tlio Natai fmiian A.-jSo- 
olatlon esprfS’^tMl their oppfHiUoJS to any forra 
njl^rouatlnn but ol!''rt!d to co-operate mfeh 


H. Broome was once agaiii appointed to encjiiko 
into and report whether, and if so to wimt extent, 
Indiana |induding CoinpafileB with precloiiik 
nantly Indian direetoratei) had, slaife 3(lth 
September, 1010, In fciie Mimicipal area Of 
Durban, aeqiiired Pltf-H in thu«e areas wldch 
fciie previous CoomiisBiou found to be pre- 
dominantly Bnropeao on L^i Jufiiiary, i05i!7. 
Ait’ordiwg to the llndlnus of, this C'oimnisaion, 
the sites afijuirod by Indians in 1042 were 2} 
times greater than the highest previous yearly 


the UuihMi City { oundi In the tnamsrr Mi,«gcrted j mionm pnlilor thmi sites aurlnk 

. III. order in esUbllHh, liaruioiiious. rojatjons bo-j .t,.| 3 ie .20 months eoverea by the Comailsiloa did , 
twmi the two Iho ohjeet of the , so pahi dming 

Conimlttee was ai«o to draw Jdio atieidiou of | covered by the previous 

the City Council tci the houBintr neeu? of the j Cr>jiiiai^,slon, 

Iridini) commiluiiy and the neecMlty for pru- 

vidtng proper mtinleipa! aiivotiyes. The Cont* ! . PEGGING ACT 

fiOjiM not fii ftirlliw acq»iD1tion of profierfey 

wmtrt not f H tiyn Indians, the Union Government passed l» 

m tlie Has ©ylllsjUi to uLau,*VO ,jt. in . rtf^rirtfisSt.ifork hvDin Tndinn Cofuniomitv 

September, 1 012 . 


BROOME COMMSSION 


the teeth of opposition by tlju India a Community 
and Government of Iniiia, an Act called "the 
Trading ami Occupation of Land (Traiisvaal and 
■.Natal) Kestrictdoii Act, 1043,” generally called as 
the Pegging Act, TtiliS Act prc»%1dcg for the 
cosifiiiwmce' ill the Tmmvaal of the provisions 
of the Asiatic flYiinsvaal Lii nd ami Trading) Act 

id exfcen 


In Janqarr. Ji'ilf;, ihe Minisiu’ of fhe lEtcdor 
amiotiiieed tin? inteiiflnn cH tl'ie Union G'A’crn- 
ment to appraut a jiidiciai ConffiL'-dou U < 

. aaeertalis ^ the, extiOGt, ii: any ,, of Aai,af4e penetra- 1 - -- -- - - - - - - 

fcltui erf prodouiSiifiuLy European areas, ami the ! smiilar irovtsmns prcAnbiting traiirfer of 
Comniirt^dou was artuailv aj pointed in Mav i hetwern liuropeans and Imliims iji Natal 
with th«‘ Jloud.to Ml JuFtiac C. AL Broooie i tor a period of 3 years i.c., up to March 31, 1946, 
as Chairman and iho , MIowing. terns of; . Gov-'rnmertt of Mia formulated ,th<4r. 


foferoacc:- 

"To eorittlix* Into and report whcthcir, and 
If so, to wliiit cxtoiit Imliaus have smcc ist 
Jamiary, 1027, eommeuced occuiiution of or 
acquired altos for truriing or for residential 

S urpo/JM In predominaiiiiy .Rmopean aroasJn 
la Frovinccs of Natal and the Transvaal 
Cexcludlng land prodalnied imd.er the Predons 
and Base Metals Act, 1068, as amended, of the 
Traiisvafil), and the waaona for such occapation 
or acquisition,” 

A siimtiiftry of the Sisdings of the C-ommiMlon 
wan publlHhcd on Oct.‘d|e.r 'lllh 1010. The 
two main ilmilrigs were tiiat in the TruMtaai 
the exiciit of pemdwtiun since 1027 did 
not apjM-nr to be alutning ut even suriu-isinig 
and III Nadal tin; rxh,.nt of pem-traUoh Into 
lurupoan ar*ma w;»s hi lie mom tim 0 a trickle. 
As wgiirds the caatM of pentimtion as had been 
found, it wub stated the iiniin reason for 
nemdratlon by ttcqiwitiou lUtributebie 

lo the desii'e to fjUuIn good investment temli 
this wa'9 ttibo held to acconat for some of the 
, iequlslliofi* with ocmipationi, wblle the most 
Importaat r«won lor aci|uuitf,ori with oceupa- 
tlou was given r» Um '* luck of hrnicijig and civla 
amenltift* in predomliiuntiy Indiaa arm.” 
Thf ComaiisBioa ttlio rccord»jd that ” it is ' 
the Cowamisiloif® cmwkliued oplniou that tiie» 
Indian opposition to computsory segregation 
Wlli never be overcotne, but that *1# fmip aegre- 
gfttioa may some day be aoldoveiLby voluntary 
autuai co-operation.” 

Towards the end of 1942, the Durban City 
.Council .rwfweseideti to .the Mimster of the Xn- 
tcsflor that since Uctober 1940 Indian penetm- 


plans - to take ■retaliatary action against 
Union. ■.-.In- . the; meanwhile, , .howa vex,- ■it'.-- 
bctcamo clear that the general elections In the 
Union had played a large part in the enactment 
of Begging Xegislation— Indian penetration 
having been used as a eonveuiciit election lasti© 
for securing votes of antWndlan Kuropeani* 
The Government of India, therefore, waited for 
til© excitement aroused by the electio.iaK to subside 
in the hope that the Union Government would 
make a conciliatory move after the atmosphere 
in the country had returned to iwiltaal. Indian 
pabUc opinion, however, confcimied feo b© dis- 
turbed both in India and S. Africa and constantiy 
urged upon the Governmeiifc of India to adopt 
retaliatory measures, 

PRETORIA AGHEEMEHT 
On 18th April, W44, m a result of an 
agreement, known os ” Pretoria Agree- 
ment”, between the Union Brime Miuiater 
and the Minister of the Interior on the one 
hand and a deputation from Natal iiiciudteg 
members of the Natal Indian i’ongreas On the 
otiier, a dfclaiou waa taken according to which 
the Pegging Aet was to be replaced by an 
OHhnancu to be passed by the Natal i'roviaclal 
Council It was agreed by both the partloi 
that the main prob'ie,iii was the occupation of 
property for rosldential purpoaea !n uibwi areas 
where the' question arose of ladlans iiviug in 
close proximity to Buropeaiw. The Ordimuo® 
was to provide for the crcutlon of & itceiasing 
board witii two EumpeanB and two 'Lmilftn 
members and a •third Euioffean with legal 
training as chalnnim. The Board was to 
©ontrol ocoUpatinn of dwellings la Durban by 


tion In predoinlnaafcly European areas ill Durban Bcenstog, The Begging Act waa to b© withn 
m i biciii taking place on an aocelemtod acaie, dr«wa fey proclamatioa after the Ordtetoui , 
A« a wiuli of ,thii»pre»eMtatlo», M>. Justice f. I wm |«ied 
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' llio Agreej:i(ieu& m the whole, met with 
snf i-fiirtoiy reception among the nm|orlty 
of iiidiaiis In tfontli Africa. ■ The Oovorn- 
locnt of latlia decided to give it a chance 
wJtJior.gli tiifly did not think it an ideal 
gelation. , A draft Ordinance embodying major 
points of the Agreement, .which was approved 
i>y the Avata! Indian Congress, was Introduced 
iii the Stated Trovinciai Council and it was 
• referred to the Select Committee after first 
.reading. On October X7th, 1944, the draft 
Kesiticniial Property liejjniations Ordlnanc.e 
with the Ileport of the Select Committee was 
pljCL'd on tiie table of the Provincial Coimcil. 

The ruaonded draft Ordinance departed from 
the Fn-toiia Agreement in many aspects ; in 
particJiiar it restricted the right, of Indians to 
acciiiirc poperty. F. AX. Smuts himself admitted 
afterwards ihiit tills Ordinance was inconsistent 
with the Pretftria Agreement. That Ordinance, 
with two other Ordinances, t'fs. Natal Hoiising 
Ordinancennd i'ruvincial and Local Authorities 
Expropriation Ordinance, was passed on 3rd 
November ]i)44. Indians in South Africa wmre 
greatly .agitated over this legislation. It also 
aroused great resentment among the Indian public 
in India, It was apprehended that these Ordi- 
nances would eaaUi; the Provincial Administra- 
tion to carry out racial zoning. 

lElEClPEOaTy ACT 

The Government of India represented to the 
Union Government that the new measure was 
unwarranted and urged for its withdrawal and 
Smjdemeritation of tlie Pretoria Agreement. 
As the representations met with failure, the 
GorornjiKmt of India enforced the Beciprocity 
Act against South Africa, and persons of South 
African domicile were declared prohibited 
Immigrants In India. 'They w'ere debarred from 
acquiring or occupying any property without 
a permit and were also deprived of the local 
franchise. 

HOUSING ACT 

The Bcsideutial Property Eegulations Ordinau- 
ca and the oth^r two ordiuanceia were eventually 
declared, ultra r/rcN uf the pcAvcrs of tiic I’rovincial 
Council aiwi therefore did not become opi^rativo. 
the Union Goverumunt however passed in I une 
194S another Act known as Housing (Emergency 
Flowers) Act, 1945, ' It. cna.bled the Government 
to frame liegulations relating to acquisition and 
expropriation of property by the local autiiorities, 
the Natal Hon dug Board and the Natioual 
Housing and Fiahiiing Commission of the 
Union (iovornmeut. The power of expropria- 
tion was to remain In the hands of the Union 
S^linister, It also empowered the Provincial 
Councils to institute Housing Boards through 
Provincial legislation. Accordingly the Natal 
Provincial Council passed an Ordinance entitled 
Natal lIouHinfi Ordinance " which became law 
on the 6fch Ueceintoer 1945. 

The regulations under the Housing 
ClSmergency Powers) Act, were also issued on 
the same day. The Frimo SHalstor also issued 
a gtate.mettt on i.he same date giving m assurance 
that the safeguards regarding AXinlsterial consent 
and approval would toe used to ensure that the 
iKjiwta in quffllioE were exerdsM to a realom 
able, equitable iiad impartial manner* ' 


THIRD BROOME COMMISSION 

la .1944 the Union Government appointed &■ 
Commission To enriuirc into fvud report npm 
matters' aftpetlag the Indian wminuaity of thi 
Froviaco . of Natal, with special reference te: 
housing , and health needs, civic amenities, 
civic status and provision of adequate 
residential, educational, religious ■■ and 
recreational facilities, and to make reeom" 
moadations generally as to what steps are 
necessary further to Implement the uplift of 
clauses of the Cape Towui Agreement of 1927, 
and as to all matters aifecting the well-belBg 
and advancomeut of the permanent Indian 
population of Natal*' 

■ The Conrmissiori included . two Indians and 
commenced work in May, 1944. Tho introduc- 
tion of the Residential Property Regulation 
Ordinance and other Ordinances meationed 
in the foregoing pams brought about a crisis. 
In December 1944, the two Indian members 
resigned the membership of the Commission 
saying that, as the Ordinances and the lieports 
of the Natal Post-War Reconstruction Commis- 
sion had anticipated the work of the Ooznmission 
and forestalled its recorameadatioas, the 
usefulness of the Commission was stultified. 

The Commission, however, oontiaaed its work. 
In the 2nd week of June 1946* th® latertia 
Report ot the Commission was published. The 
main and only important recommendation of 
the Commission was that the Union Governmont 
should invite the Government of India to send 
to the Union a delegation* composeil subaton- 
tiaily of Indians for the purpose of discussing 
' With the: Unlo.i'i Goveniriie'iiit. and with such. .'.i 
; representatives ns the Union Government might 
I appoint, and witli such other poraona as the 
i delegation may Invite, all. matters alfeetlag 
'. Indians ill South iltvlca. . 


LAND TENURE ACT 

One oC tho most important events in the 
history of Indian.i in South Africa was the pasaiag 
of the Asiatic Lund Tenure and Indian Seprosen- 
frafcicm Act. This event raised the Indian ques- 
tion in South Africa to international plane. 

Oil January 2lHfc 1940, the Prime lillnifiter 
anaoimeed in the Union Parliament, his intention 
to introduce a Bili for the purpose of prohibit- 
ing the occupation ami acquisition of property 
by IndUrns in Natal, except in certain exempted 
areas. Thia roused coiisteraation among the 
Imlian community in South Africa and the 
public in India, According to the statement 
made by the Government Spokesman in the 
Central Legislature on the 12th March, the 
Government of India urged upon the Union 
-d^ovemment to convene, aa recommended by 
tho Third Broome Commission, a Round Tabl® 
Conference of representatives of both th® 
countries to Riacuss Indian question before 
passing this iegtslatlon* The Union Government 
rejected this request. The BiU was introduced 
to tJie Union House of Assembly on i6th March 
and passing through all stages became law on 
Srd June 1946. 

The Act which has replaced the Begdag 
Act of 194S, coasisti of two Chapters. The 
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first ClMipter dealing with land tenure places 
fCRfcrtcticms on the aceiiiisltlon and oeoiipation 
of lantl hy Asiatics in Katal, execpt in exempted 
areaii wiilch have bertn so |irocIaimed In the 
•fiit'diik to ihe Aft. Tliwe anas ma^r fee 
iLerenHC'fl or decreased on the advice of the 
Iiuid Trmire Advisory Board {eatahiished imder 
t|j<{ Act) or after live yifars fey a moMtioa 
sjf the Farllamenfc. In non-exeinpted areas 
traiisfcr of fixed proprjrly Between non- Asiatics 
and Asiatics both for oecijpntion and aeqnisition 
is snhjpct to a permit graiito! by the Mnister. 
In tliL Transvaal the Interim Act (1039) position 
U nialned with tJ»e exception Hint trade liuenaes 
are m-t longer to require Ihe Allidster’s permit. 
Thus the Act extends the temporary provisions 
of Ihe Pegging Act to the whole of Katai and 
lias also Introduced a now principle of racial 
segregatloii. 

The Hcccmd Chapter gives a limited franchise to 
Indiana. It cnl'ranciiiaes a male Indian who is 

(fi) a. TJitlfiO aati»inal of or over 21 years 
of a-et*. 

(h) has passeci the sixth Standard or eqiiiva- 
■ ■■■ lent ; and catfaer , 

, (c) lias an imnixal Income of not legs than | 
: £84 'Of' , : 

(d) owns Immovable property of the minimum i 
Tsiue of ■£2I>0. i 

Indians will be represented by ■ 2 Senators, 
3 Members ia ihe House of Aaaemfoly and 2 
Membew !a the Katfd Provlncual Council. 
Indians in the Tranyvaal have not been given 
any repre.sentatioa in tlie ITunsvaai Frovihchd 
Coimdh TiiC inembctrs in the Senate and the 
Assembly mubfc be of ihiropean descent and 
thus InciiaM will be nfpreBented by Europeans 
in both Houses of the Union Parliament, 

On the Act becoming law the Ooverameiii 
id India was ntrungb-’' urged by tiie Tndian public 
and the imlian eoduiaunity in South Africa to 
recall their High Commissioner and enforce trade 
aanc'lfOJia agulust that country. The Clovern- 
ffifnfc of India infurnicd the Union Oovernment 
that in view- of tlssi attitude of that Ctovemmcnt 
Ihe Uovirniiieat of Jndhi considered themsdve« 
free to taire count er-rauisu res. Accordingly 
they gave notice of Uie tenuination of Trade 
Agreement with the Union Governiiicot on the 
2f»th March 1940 and banned all exports., to 
and Imports from South Africa with effect 
from the ITth .Ifiiy. I'Ih} High Commissioner 
for India in the I’niun was reeallcd. In South 
Africa Ithelf liidiuits have gtjulcd a pasHhe 
rcBintaiicti inovcineut which bus taken the form 
sA' defying the ARlatk* Land Tenure Act by 
ix'cupying land in the ii<m-«xt;mpted 
About 200 pcrsoiw liudoding women, Africans 
and EuropeauH hiae cousted imprigonmeTit* 
and tiie niovcmeut is contmulng, 

# 

The Qo^uinimcnt td I’liclia was also urged 
by the Indian legislature to raise the 
Indian quwtion in South Africa before the 
United Nations as the Union UovernmenUs 
trefttiiiwit of Indians was a viola&lon of the 
United , Nations , Charter. . The. . Uovernmenfe 
of India lodged a complaint with the Secretory 
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General, United Nations request! ng that the 
General Assembly sliould take up this cpicatlon 
under artieles 10 and 14 of the Charter. 


0. M. O. 

Later the Goverimient of India submitted a 
factual memorandiiTO to the United Aatioils, 
which dcBcribed the variuu.-t disahiiilb-s uiHhr 
which the Indians in Boutb Ali‘i»’n snilPr. The 
question was dihcusscd at tho 1940 {Qctober- 
liecieniber) session of the U^uieral AHsentldy 
which referred it to the Jointi .l^olitical nml Legal 
Committees. The .South Africa doiegatiou, 
led by F, AL Smufs, eontcudrd rhat this question 
was essentially a domi?stic question of South 
Africa and therefore under Article 2(7) of the 
Ch.urter UNO had no right to dheiiss iho matter. 
They therefore wanicHi the whole question to 
be referred to the international Vourt of Justice 
for legal clarification on this point . 

■The Indian delegation! led by Mrs., Uijny 
Lakshmi I’aiidit, erniihasi^cd that this was not 
u ilomestic question. During tlie course of 
discussions South Africa’s racial policy came 
in for .much criticism. Mirioijs rcstflutlons 
were proposed but the Uommittec passed the 
joint French-Mexican resolution, to which India 
had agreed. 

The resolution after stating that because of 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa friendly 
relations between the twx» cuuntries had been 
impaired, expressed the ojjiiiion of the General 
Ajssernbly that such treatment “ sliouM fee 
in conformity witli the international ofeliga.. 
tions under the agrenrnonts eoncludt-d be- 
tween the two Governments and the relevant 
provisions of the Charter”. It requested the 
two Guvernments to re prut at the next session 
of the General Assembly the mnasureg adopted 
to that effect. Tiiis resolution was passed by the 
General Assembly fey 2/3rd majority. 

After Mb return to South Africa F. M. Smuto 
in his public speedies strongly criticised the 
resolution. 'He’ attributed the resolution to 
ignorance and a "Bolid wall of prefudke” agalMt - 
the eolfmr poUeics of South Africa. According 
to Mm the General Assembly had taken the 
decision on this question under the influence of 
a “fioiud of emotion” and hnischievouB pro- 
paganda’. He accused the Assembly of Isaving 
been unfair to the Union and of having denied 
it the must elementary aud fimdameutal right 
of access of the Intemutionai Court. He dM 
not regard what had bappeued at the UNO as 
final and decisive. 

One of the direct rewilte of the UNO reflation 
was the intengiflcatlon of antl-Aslatle ffeling 
In South Africa. A movement was set afoot 
anioim Eoropenns to boycott Indian traders. 
The fndiau community contimied Its passive 
resistance, -The Union Government did not 
take any initiative to give effect, to the resedutioa. 
Then Fandst Jawaharial Nehni, the Frimt 
Minister of India, in a personal tetter to F. M. 
Smuts, expressed the Goverament of India’s 
readiness to enter into any flHfusslous the Gov- 
ernment of Sontlf Africa migfit see fit to Initiate 
for Impiementiug the UNO resolution. Thin 
was the beginning of correjsiwruicui-c between 
tfie two Govdrraiicttts but It ended without Any 
result. The Union GoTemmeat desired lh« 
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Mfarn 0 ? Iho lliffli Coniml.s 3 foaar to South 
Mfnci\ for Tlio ■ Government of 

■InrlJn pref^rreil a Komnd Table Conference, but 
were willmK to bcnd i>at'k the B;ic»h CoBioiissloner 
for ditsciLi’i'>n provided tlie Union Government 
accepted the VKO rcFoIutlon ' as the - basis of 
such di^.eusftlon. The Union' Government 
to do so. They asserted ■ that they 
had no ai;;;reenie'nt3 ^with. India to which the 
iwo'vtirn had releiTtd. 

'Both the GfH’cnmL'nts submitted their re|5orts 
to the Oenerai Assembly VTuieh diocussed the 
qiieatlon asa-ia in Soptember-Becember 1047 
Bilious. The question was referred to the 
FolKlcal Comtfliibif which passed tho Indian 
rcBolailon as iUiiendcfniy Mexico. The resolu- 
tion afUir jrealFtrniiiisj!: the last year’s rcssolutioii 
requc'it.fid iiin two Governments to enter into 
discFbodimfi «at a Koinid Table Conhjrcaee <rn the 
hum of that rf‘Krj3uii«>n, iiiviting the Governmeut 
O'f Pakistan to such a Coiifereneo.. ■ But the 
resolntion I'ahcd to Rociire 2/3rd majority in 
the General Asr-ombly and. hence was not elfec- 
tjve. The present position is that while the 
South African Govcrnineiit are statin?? that the 
laiiure of the Indirai resolution this" year has 
wiiKid out the. hit S'car's resolution, the Govern- 
ment of fxuiia contends that IDI-d resolution 
stands. - , 

Ediicatioii.-“As a result of endeavours on 
the part of the Higii CommisBioner for India, 
who Icit that advancement of education was a 
real necessity for the Indian community, the 
Union Governruent agreed to set up a Committee 
to ‘enquire into and report upon the facilities 
at present existing in Natal for University and 
technical education for Indians, and to mate 
recommendations as to the policy which should 
be followed in the further developinent of such 
fatsilitles/ The Coinmifctee reported in 
Kovember, 1942, and made rocmfiiuendatlons 
for the establishment of an Irulian Technical 
College. This rccomuicniiation cuujd nut be 
put into effect for Boine time due to Ihc refusal 
of Durbun City Ckmiscil to allot some Buitaljlc 
land for the eollege, but iu 1040 a eormiimmiBa 
was reached and a beginning h;i.^ been made for 
th© erection of the College ImiMIng. 

Although home jirogrcBS iu tlio tdueatiou of 
Intlians lias be{“u inadc, about S5,-000 of luflian 
chiMren of seliool going age do not go, to sebool 
for lack of facilities. 

EAST AFRICA KENYA COLONY 
The grievances of Indians domiciled In this 
Colony were fully set forth in the published 
despatch of the Govemrnent of India, dated 
October 21st, 1920. The controversy centred 
round the following points : — 
fft> FEAWhisi, — Indians had not the elective 
fraiichiae. Thd Government 'of India, there- ' 
fore, proposed that there should , be a. 
common electoml roll and & common franchise 
m a »a»K>n*We property fen«is plm an educa- 
lioual teat without racial discrimination for ail 

ID 'SiswAtlOH.— Frcjfoasor SlmpBon who 

"wai sent'' 'to-'' 'to Africa 'to- report"' o« 

toihury mrttuipa, recommended segmgation- on 
wwilary gfoundi. The Oovemmeni of Incila 
objceiwi, lintly, that it wai 'Impractlcfthfo ? 


secondly, that it was coramcrclaily inconvouieat; ' 
and thirdly, that lodlftiiB WT^ro Ja pncfcict- 
unfairly treated In feh« allocation of sites, , 

(&) Thr BKJiihAHDS.— Lord Blgih decided ■' 
la 1908 that a? a matter of admlnlgtratlve con* ■ 
vesleacc grants of land in the liplAUd area 
should not be niaclo to .fadiujis. The whole axea 
bad by.tltaa beeiigiveii out, a,nd .tlw Go^'erniuejilj 
of InUiii claimed, that there was uu L-md lift to 
which Lord FJgiu's <leeisiori a|i|«ltt‘d. That 
jieeision teas hcrt'veve'f, exte 'ruled fjo hh to prohibit 
the transfer of iarid Ln iho uplands to oon-'.: 
Europea'as, - 

(d) laiMiuKATiow. — SuggcHlious v/ere put,:.:'; 
forward for ruitrktin, , Abiatie imnugrutloiit 
Into Kenya. Tlui Govcriirneiit of liulia ciaiiiiied ■' 
that there wat> no ea.^e for resl^ricllng Indian 
bumlgrailon anti that sadi I'l.'MirlctionH were in 
principle indiTciihibic, 

THE SETTLEMENT 

The dOG'feloua of the ErltiBh Government were - 
conyaioed. in a White Taper preMiited -to- 
PEriiawent in July, 1928. It wng held tM| ; 
th© guiding principle should he that “the ■' 
InterffitB of the Afrlmn native must be 
paramount,*' ami in the light of thi® it wm 
decided j-** i,: 

fo) FEaMHiSi.— A eomiminal fraacWw wm 
adopted witli J 3 seate for elected Kurtpeiwit, S 
phMjtcd IndlanR, one nomteated Arab, une 
mlEiJonary wpresenting the Africans, and 
a nomtaated ojtficiai majority. One Indian ’ 
was also appointed on the Governor's Executive , 
CemneiL 

0) SsoiiECUTiON.— -!Oic rmlky of acgregatlon f 
ai botwoea iSuropwios aiut Aaifttica was aban- 
doned, . 

(c) Tirc .KiGni,ANnfj,~Tlbe old f»mctie© was 
inalntaincd bo5,h na rcgiirdw Initial grants 
!ind tmuHfors, A sinjilar rcserVatiofl in 
^tho lowl'ijnb' wa.i ot'ktrcil to lodluna. 

{d) iMMiOEAfios.—Jlachd dfecrlininailoa In., 
immlpratira-t rc:,,iiiatl€tiia was rejected. But la 
the ecoaonac lij,lerc.stLi ct the Afiicam*,. further... 
control over iimnioratiun was considered 
ceeesHary. It wa.s iicfil that some aiTaitgerncat: 
was rcqjih'tHi for securing a stilcGy impartial 
exaintnat'lo'n ofap'pl'ications for entry i'lito Kenya', " 
The GowrnuiS of Kaiya ami rgaiula were, In 
that conaoetkm, Inalractcd to submit |o!a| 
proposnis for iegislatioa. 

The Government ol lad la reviewed tlieJr 
decisions in u resolution publlylied on August 
18th, 1928, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that Bis MftJcHty'a Government did not fed 
Jaatifled in giving greater clfoctto the reccuu- 
mediations made by them "and roHemd liberty 
to'reoiRU} the cafie on u suit able opportunity, 
■fhey fewited their intention o! making 
repret<efUat.ion« maarding the action to b© taken 
to implement those d»»blww, partkiilarty In th® 
matter of theduinugratSoD rogulatiottB, 

H, M, GJ® DECISIONS 
Following upon the Kenya award, atetutoxf 
action wga taken by the locfd adailnlBteation I 
on the fmncldse qiicRtlon, Adult Bu,ffwge oa 
oomroimalliafis wa® ©onlexred upon fadliWiS* Ai ' 
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reirards iffimlgrattcffl, tbe Qowrnmeat of India 
took tlie opiwrtBiiltf to urge th© poafeponement 
of tbe Mil giving tffeefc to the decision of His 
aft|€isty’'s Govcmmeiit antll Biicii time as the 
ConiMlttce proposed by llielr representatives at 
the Iriiperlal Conference In 102S had an oppor- 
tunity of exa'mlniig the qnestton of the restric- 
tions fcherelii embodied. Accordingly the in* 
tocdactloii of the hill was pcMponed at th® 
Instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Clovem- 
meiit of Kenya was also asked hy His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the incfthod projwsed for the adminis- 
tration of Immigration meaHurea. The Oovem- 
ment of India reoeivwl an a«mran« from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be nflforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any roprescntaliion wdjich their Com- 
mittee dealrcd to make. ,A» atnied in a 
Bubseonent pjtra, a Colonies tioramif.tee wms 
appointed in ifarrti 1921 As a result of the 
repreaeritatlon of the Colonies Comniittoc the 
lolkming »ierii:.|(>us were armouiic.ed by the 
Secretary c?f hdate. for Colonies in'the House of 
: Commema on Itli August 1924, 

*%1} -Ho licflrilte statistics 

were available to Judge the extent of non-native 
Imiinigration. Accordingly ate pa will be 
taken to create a statistical department to 
obtain accurate Information witli rc^pird to 
per^'OES of ail races ardvingin or departing from 
Kenya.' Meanwhll®, the 'Kenya . .immigration 
" Ordinance will not be enacted. ■ 

C8) FBANCiiisiiS-— Communal system of 

fraachis© will continue. 

(E) Hiaiil.AJf J)S. —The present practice will 
continue. 

(I) LowhASDS.-- -It was proposed to reserve 
an area In the lowlands for agdcnltoral immi- 
grants from India. Ttw Committee mad© it 
plain. that .It. .is. averse,. from .any, reaervafclon 
of land lor any immigrant race, subject to the 
sugg^tion that belota appltetlont lor land in 
lowland areas are invited an opporftmity should 
b® taken of sending an officer ©xpertonoed in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methfxis to re- 
port on the areaii. 

The work of tlw Colonies Commltte© did much 
to abate the blttwnejs which existed in the 
relations between the different cksses of settlers 
In Kenya, and the situation was further 
Improved by the dedsloir of th® Indian 
tpommunity to relinquish tlielr attitude of non- 
© 0 .operation and to select five ineaiberi for 
natolnatlon by the Governor to the legislative 
Ooincii. 

EAST AFRICA COMMITTEE 

la June 1924, fils Majesty’s Ooverameat 
Aaaouaced the appointment of an Bast AfricAB« 
Committee, under the Clialrmtnshlp of Lord 
iouthborotigii, to considsw and report on eertain 
'iiaeatlons' regarding th® adiainigtratlon and 
itOttom,te devaiopaient of British Bm| African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian Intoresti, the Government of India 
laged that th© Indian point of view should be 
heard before th® Committee oaia© .*to any 
sonetefioas. This request wm franted, but 
fpthw artloa to th© matter wai suspended* 


I pending the pibiloatlon of the report of lh« 
Comm&ion presided over by Major Ormaby 
0or©, which visited East Africa to enquire Into 
eertain aspecta of the questions referred to th® 
Stothhmrough Committee. 

%he report of the Ormsby Gore CommISBioa 
was published to th® Orilfced Kingdom on May 
7tb, 1925. On .Tune 9th, Major Oitasby Qor® 
announced In the House of CommoBS that, 
in view of tha oompleteness of th* report 
presented by the Comirdgaion which, under bis 
chairmanship, had, visited East Africa, ' H.l« 
Majesty’s Government had decided that th© 
S*Otttfaborough Committee should not resume 
its slitlngs. 

CLOSER' UNIOH ..' 

In view of the hwi® of anothtr Wh,lt» Paper 
in July 1Q27, in which it was announced that 
His Majesty’s Government had authorised th® 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to tend, to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate th© 
potsibllity of securing more effective co-opera- 
tion betwe-en the Government®, of Eastern and 
Central. African Dependencies and : mmfc© ; 
recommendatloni on this and cognate ihattera* ' " 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
in Kenya ^ again came, to the .forefrO'Ht. 

In March 1929, the Stscretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out 8lr Samuel Wilson, Under- 
secretary of State for th© Colonies, to East Africa 
to dkeuss the reoommeudations of the Hilton 
y'oung Commission for th© closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and auoh 
pcssibie modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirabie} with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodle# or individual* representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it might toe pdssibl# 
to find a basis of general agreement. 

Sir Samuel was also ' directed to ascertain' on 
what lin&i a scheme lor closer union wouM 
be admMstratlvely workable and otherwise 
acceptable and to report the outoome of hia 
oonsultatious. At the invitation of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies* the 
GovemmenI of India deputed the Et. Hon, 
T. S. Srinivasa Sastrl, F.O., to Bast Africa to help 
the local Indian eommunities to itata their view® 
to Sir Samtiei Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Eliton Young Commission's Report and tO 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
I to make use of him to dealing with the Indian 
' deputations. 

' The report of Sir Samuel Wilson 'Was published" ' 
on the 6tb October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Stendlng plraiwation Ccjmmittee was held 
goon after to consider the report and a furthtr 
communication wag addressed to His Majtaty’i 
Government on the aubject. 

The conclusions of Hi® Majesty’s Goveromenl 
as regards closer union in Eaist AMoa were 
published to June, i»8P* In the foriUi of a 
white Taper and it was aa»oij|ia©®d that they 
would be submitted lo a Joint Cottimlite® of , 
the two Houses of Farllament. In accordanm 
wito.tbis decision a Select Oominflte© was «®t 
up in November, IWO. The Government of 
India commimicated their vliws to a despft|wh 
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tn t?ic Mfiprettri' of Btafeo for India oa the 
aeiiaiae gefc.oiit In tha Wfcut-a Paper in 90 far as 
ft a!?ento.l the indmn population in East Africa. 
Wisti tfie fwtuisaion' of the Joint Select 
CVjmmittee of Pariiarnent they also d.eputed.,the 
Honourable V. S. Srinivasa' Sastn,’^as 
ilK'ir representative to present their, case 
and efaeidale ia the coursoof orarexam.mation 
such qiiosfcloes as the Cocaraittee mitjht consider 
eeeesgary to refer to him. The Select Committee 
examined Mr. Sjmtrl in July, 19 

THE HEPORT 

Thn repurt of the Committee was published 
■ al'miiitaneo'iisiy in JSngland, East . Africa and 
India on tho” 2nd ishverabor, 1931, and the 
docdsioiis of His Majesty’s Governmont on the 
rtxiomuiondationfj of the Committoo together 
with cortaiii corrtjspomienco arising from the 
report of tlio Committoo were also similarly 
pubiishoci on the 2-ith August, 1932, 

Aa regards the question of closer Union, 
II h. MajeMy’s Government accepted the 
view of tho Joint Committee that apart from 
coapidorathjiis arihing out of the Mandatory 
position of the Tanganyika Territory, the time 
had not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
stop in the dirwtlon of the formal Union of the 
several East African Depend eucies. 

There was no important development In 
regard to this question until 1935 when certain 
sections In Kenya attempted to revive the pro- 
posal for closer union. Early that year an 
unofficial conference of Europeans, held at 
Arusha, was reported to have expressed the view 
that since 1931 circumstances had changed .so 
rapidiy as to justify a reversal of the Joint 
Cf.)mraitf;ep’s deciftioii and that Immediate 
steps should be taken towards the closer union 
of East Africa, A ** Memorandum on Union " 
was also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonlca by the European Elected Members' 
Organlwtlrm of the Kenya Legislative Council, 
■.i’lfe .Majesfc'y’s , Governnieiit . did not., however, 
consider that there were adequate {founds for 
roopeniiig an enquiry into the matters whicii 
Imcibeeh BO ca.ref'ully investigated by the Joint 
Scieef^ Committee* as recently as 1931. This 
decision is cf^ntairied in Malcolm MneDonald’s 
despati'h, (iated the 12tli October, IPS.*:), to tho 
G»')vernor of Kenya w'hicii was published in all 
the conntrifs concerned. 

' ' Fratich.i.se.-As regards franchise, HiflM»j.esty’s 
Governmenl stated in the White Paper of 1930 
that Majesty’s Government are of tho 

opinion that the estabiisiment of a common roll 
is the object to be aimed at and attained, with 
an equal franchise of a civilisation or education 
character open to all races/' In 1931 the question 
of franchise was also referred to the Joint Select 
Gomniittee of Farliaynent which was appointed 
to coitelder the question of Closer Union. After 
discussing the arguments that had been brought 
forward for and against a common electoral roil, 
the Select Committee stated in para, 100 of their 
report tliat it was impracticable under the 
pteyailiiig coiidi*!Oiw to advotate the adoption of 
th© feystem of common roll representation in 

f reference to the existing system of election, 
he Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted 
the rocofumendtttions oi the Joint Select Gom- 
mllte*.'' in th® matter. 
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Highiands—- The Joint Select Commitfei:: 
of pariiament had recommended that “ In view; 
of the iicrvousneas ain.ong the B.ative 'populatfoii': 
as regards tho land question, a full and authorfi 
tative inquiry should be undertaken immediately 
into the needs of' tho native population, fucsenfc 
and prospective, with respect to laufl within or 
without tho reserve held either on tribal or oa 
individual tenure/’ In April, 1032, a Com* 
mission was accordingly appointed by Hfa 
M.ajegty’s Government and the tatmm of':' 
reference of tho Commission Included th® 
following : 

* To define the area known as the High- 
lands within which persons of European 
descent aro to have a privileged position ih 
accordance with the White Paper of 1923/ 

The Commission in their report, tvhich wat 
published in May, 1934, recommended that the 
boundaries of the European Highlands should 
be safeguarded by Order-in-Couhcil so that the 
European community might have the same 
measure of security In regard to land as the 
Commission had recommended for the natives. 
His Majesty’s Ctovernment announced that they 
accepted this recommendation of tho Land 
commission. 

The Indian community was perturbed 
by this announcement ai the pto|Kjised 
Order-ln-Co«ncll would give statutory effect to 
restrictions which were originally considered 
necessary on grounds of administrative convenl- 
ejice'',:'and ..representations were made to Bis:;‘ 
.MajMty’s 'Go'vemment both by the Govem'm©n|,i' 
of India and the local Indian community, 

..In spite, of protests from the Govenj.me.iit.. .o|..='.^ 
India and.. the iocjil Indian commimity,:'th®." 
0.rder-in-Coimcil was . issued in February, 1939^ '; 
Tho«:!gli the Order diet not contain a deflnlttoa' 
of th© * privileged position ’ w.hlch persons-:.: 
of European descent were to .have within tfe®:; 
teiTltorial limits to be included in the Highiands, 
His Majesty’s Govemmeat made it clear that 
there was no iiitcntion of changing tha . 
administrative practice wJiitdi had been followed 
for many years with regard to alienation and 
transfer of land in the Highlands. 

This decision caused profound disafipoinfment 
to ail sectioUH of Indian opinion butii in Konya 
and in India, in particular beeaim© of the 
preference which it accorded even to rn.m-Britisli 
subjects of European race. 

Two Oxdiiiaiaces-“~Xh 1944 another important 
development took place. In the middle 
of tho year the Kenya Legislature passed 
two Ordinances, namely (a) the Land Control 
Ordinance, 1944, ami (b) the Crown Lands 
(Amendment) Ordinance 1944. The objects 
of the Land Control Ordinance w'cre stated 
to be (i) putting land to the most beaed- 
ciai use, {ii) ©mi>owcri£ig the Crown to acquire 
land for sottiement purposes, and (wi) prevention 
of speijulation in iand to the prejudieo of post-war 
settlement, 

Under this Ordtaance a Board called 
th© Land Control Board has been established. 
The Board is to have* . subject to. any ,, 
special --or general directioa of tha Oovamor, > 
absoiuta control over ail transacticine in land , 
In th© Highlands, It consists of three ufilclai 
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moMbfire and 4 other persons appointed by a 
laafority of the European elected members of 
tlje legislative Council of Kenya. On© of th© 
objects of the aecond Ordinance Is to make the 
pnivi. 3 i 0 ii» of the Crown laada Ordinance 1915 
more eifeetivc by giving a power of veto to the 
Govfjfaor, in exercise of which he can disallow 
later-racial transfers of shares in a landowning 
company, as is being done in th© case of inter- 
racial transfers of land. 

Both the Ordinances have been strongly 
deiioimcecl by the Indian community and 
the Indian members of the Legislature, who 
have alw'ays been opposed to the practice 
of reservation of the Highlands to the 
Bniopcjns. The Oovernmorxt of India 
also made suitable ropresentatiOns against this 
'legislation, . ■ , I 

Bnbs®ci«eGt to th© annonneemeat made In 
th® How of Commons in 1924, in 
fonnsMStloa with the * Lowlands,* tfa© question 
of deputing an oiFioer to .examine these areas 
was eonaidered by the OoverEmeiafc of India but- 
tlioy thought It liiadvi.-.ubi© to proceed any 
- further with the idea . 

REORGANISATION 

' 'Anotliex matter wMch led to muclh 
controversy hi 1945 was the reorganisation i 
of the adaunlstration of Kenya. The Govern* 
meiifc of Kenya propoaeci to expand tiio Executive 
Council of the Governor, Under the proposals 
the official members of the executive council 
were to be made tiie membc?rs of the Executive 
Council ineiiarge of Departments and the non- 
officials were to be allowed to hold portfolios in 
respects of two of the Departments, 
Agrteuiture and Natural ilesources and- Local 
Odveniment portfolios. 

The Indian community opposed these pro- 
posals on the ground that the appointment of 
ncn-officiais wlio would invariably foe Europeans 
,as members in charge of Departments would be 
detrimental to India'ns’ interest. They suggest- 
ed tiiat if Government were keen on utilising the 
experience of non-offidals it shoubJ, he done by 
means of advisory bodies and that Indians 
slioald also lie given a share in tiie Government. 
The proposalri were debated in the Legislative 
Oamcil of Kenya and were adojjted in spite of 
the oj>position of all non-European members. A 
non-otheiai European has been glv(?a thrs charge 
of tiic new Department of Agriculture and 
Katuial B.t‘80iirces. 

INTER-TERMTORIAL ORGANISATION 
Colonial Paper 191 published on December 
12, 1945 contained the pr^^posaIs of U.K, Govern- 
ment for au inter-'territorial organisation in 
Ea-t Africa. Brintiy these xuoposala were : — 

(a) to set up an East African High CommlBsion 
corisiHting of the Governors of ICenya,. 
Uganda and Tanganyika, 

0) to constitute a Central Legislature, and 
(c) to create a fedora! ©xecuti'p organisation 
foe the services which are to be operated 
In common between the territories. 

The Legisitttive Assembly was empowew! to 
legislate on defined aubjecte throughout Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika and. -was to ctTaBtofe of 
12 official and 24 unofficial membets of whom I 


6 were to belong to each of tlie European, 
Indian and African commimitiea. I’iic equality ■ 
of racial representation on the un-ollldals side 
considerably attracted Indian and African 
opinion which expressed itself in favemr of fcho 
acceptance of the proposals, but tJwse were 
subjected to criticism by the European commu- 
nity, Following the visit of the then irnder.. 
Sccretay of State for Colouies, Mr, Creech- 
Jones, to East Africa in 1940, revised proposals 
were published in Colonial .reaper No. 210 of 
1947, In the revised propoHois the principle 
of equality of racial rcprcflcntatiou on the un- 
official side of the Central Lc;.d.dature has been 
given up; and instead, equality of territorial 
representation ha.s been prop'U'Cd, The ceunpasi- 
tiou of the Assembly unficr tih- original and the 
revised propo-saL is given below : — 

Origmalp/opomls 
12 Offinai inciuijors 
Un-OfficvU memtees : 

C .European nienibe.r.s, two from each territory, 
elected by the un-ollirial Enropeau niembers of 
the Territorial Legislative Councils, 

f/ Indian Members, two from each territory, 
elected by the un-offidal Indian raembers of th© 
Territorial Legislative Council. 

■6 members to represent Africans nominated 
by the High Commission . 

2 Arabs nominated by the High Commission, 

4 other members nominated by tho HigtA 
Commission.. 

1 Jietised proposals 

' 7 official meraber.s appointed ex offidal from 

the staff of the High Commission services. 

5 members appoiiitod from .ICenya 
5 members appointed from Uganda 

5 members appointed from Tanganyika. 

' 1 member of the Arab Community appointed 

! by the High CommiHsion, 

The Indian community and the Africans have 
expressed their opposition to the revised projK)* 
sals. The U. K, have Itowever announced their 
decision to bring them iuto operation on Ist 
January 1948. 

WAE-IIME RESTRICTIONS 
In December, i94il, the Government of 
Tanganyika informed the Government of India 
that on account of extreme pressure on bousing 
and other aceommodafclon, It was proposea 
to restrict the entry into the territory of non- 
natlvea who were not essential for war work, 
Fersona normally resident in the territory were, 
however, to be exempted from the restrictions 
provided they had not been away for more than 
two years. 

The Government of India pointed out to 
the Tanganyika Government, among other 
tilings, that due to acute shortage of shipping 
it would not be poaBible for many ifttiiaas other* 
wise* normal residents * of the territory to return 
within two years ami asked for their exemption 
from the scop© of the proposed restrhitlons, 
The Tanganyika Government while not agreeing 
to the exemption %f smh pereftns, assured the 
Government of India that the regulations would 
be enforced with due regard to the elrcumstanees 
of each case. The Eeguiatlons vrere promuD 
gatdd on the 14th February, 1944. 
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In the third weels of February, 1944, the 
©oveHimeBtn of . Kenya and Uganda also. inti- 
aiated to the Goverament of India that on 
aceomit of acute shortage of housing and food 
they also proposed to enact legislation similar 
io^tbat of Tanganyika and promulgated Defence 
■ EegtiIatio,n8 linpoaing restrictions on immigration 
oa the 1st March, 1944. The E.ast African 
©overiimeatB assured the OoTernment of India 
that the Begtilatlons were not discriminatory 
and that they would be terminated after the 
war. ■ 

The restrictions, however, aroused great 
apprehensions among Indians in East Africa 
and India. Several representations w'ere made to 
the Government of India and deputations waited 
on them. The matter was also raised In the 
Council of State and It was stressed by ail that 
the restrictions were the outcome of strong 
anti-Indian agitation carried on by local 
Europeans and were only the thin end of the 
wedge, designed to exclude Indians from East 
Africa after the war. The pleas of housing and 
food shortage were described by the critics as 
groundless. 

On reprej^cntation by the Govt, of India 
the Colonial Government assured the Govern- 
ment of India that entry permits would be 
granted to all bona residents of the Colonies 
even though they might have been absent from 
the Colonies for more than two years. 

"With the cessation of hostilities in 1945, it 
was expected that the immigraMoa restrictions 
which were introduced In the East African 
territories as a result of the War, would be 
removed. It was however made known that 
the war-time regulations would be withdrawn 
in the year 1940 and that in the meantime new 
proposals for post-war legislation on immigration 
were being examined and would be published 
■'wly. Ta-. 1946 the .Emergency 

Fowers (Defence) Act 1939 to 1945 of the BritiBh 
Parliament were abrograted and consequently 
the Defence Immigration regulations in Ea-st 
Africa lapsed. These were however revived 
as an interim ni(‘af?ure till 31st December 1046 
until tho contemplated Immigration legislation 
for the post-war period had been passed. 


IMMIGRATION BILL 

An Immigration Bill 'was published simultane- 
ously by the Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Uganda Governments In the month of 
April 1946. The Bill has produced agitation 
among the Indian comraunity i'u East Africa 
who apprehend that although It 1» nou-raclal 
In terms it will be dlscriminatoiy in effect 
against them. This Bill Is proposed to be 
ensetad as a permanent measure with a view 
to tightening up the immigration restrictions,^ 

Section 5 of the Bill specifies who are 
»* prohibited immigrants *\ Any person born 
to the colony la not a ” proWblted immigranfc**. 
Chmm of persona who are ** proMbited 
tauMgrants** ^*hava been« defined. Fersons 
othsr than prohibited Immigrants can eater 
the mtmf If they have rasldential certificate 
Iwfild under ijie ordinance. Class Of person 
who ma apply for resldentW cisrt4ficate« for 
ittdetog or ft-enieifeg the colony have been 


enumerated. An Immigrant Intending to «igag» 
to agriculture and amma! htwbandry has 
prove that he poaseases a auni of at least ^09..;: 
Anyone wishing in engage in mining .has to 
posbcss sum not lew than £1,000. A pcisoa 
wishi'ng to engage In trade on hU oto account - 
has to show that he holds £2500, 'Most IndJaui 
wish to go to Baat A.frica as traders and shop- 
keepers and thus the requirement of a large 
bcnli: deposit of £2,500 will practically stop 
the Indian immigraiion. 

As a result of the roprcsentatloa of the Indian ’ 
coiimmuity the second reading of the Bill 
w*as postponed till October 1916. In August 
1946 the Government of India sent a delegatiun 
to Ea&t Africa under the leach rshijs of Kaja 
Sir MahaniJ Singh to study the fac|.s ami 
circumstances niafing to the Immigration Bill 
to East African legislatures. I'he IMegatlon 
returned in the last week of September and 
submitted a report to the Government of India, 
The report expressed the view’ of the delegatioa 
that there was no materia! to indicate the absorp- 
tive capacity of tho territorhis and suggested 
that before immigration is controlled a popula- 
tion census and an economic surv’ey be held, 

Revised Immigration has recently been 
Introduced in the Kenya Legislative Coundl 
The revised bill contains most of the ob|oction- 
able features of earlier bills, but some sugfestlons 
made by the delegation have also been incorporat- 
ed. Inter-terrttorial niiovement to East Africa, 
which was severely restricted in the orgiaaf 
MU, has been libaralisod In the revised bill to- 
favour of perraanenfc residents. The capital 
sums to foe possessed by hitondiag Immigtanlif 
for trade foave been reduced ae follows ; 

Fro.m , . .To.'.;.-''.: 

for milling . . , . ' , . £1,000 £800.':./ 

for trade, . . . . . . £2,600 £800 

.for manufacture . .. £10,000 '£2,606' ,': 


But some new restrictions have also been ‘ 
introdueod. Under the revised bill mere • 
intention to engage in trade, etc. arsd posgeasioa 
of the preaaibed capital (as provided to the 
original bill) are not enough ; but the prescribed 
authority should be satisfied that such engage- 
miuit in trade, etc., of the person will not be to 
the prejudice of the inliabitanfcs gaueraUy of 
the territory. Further if any licence Is req'uirsd 
by such person to engaging to the trade, ctc.,h« 
must foe to possession of such licence or he must 
satisfy that he will be able to obtain one, before 
he enters the territory. The bill has passed 
Second Reading and is before the Select Com- 
mittee. 

Govermaient of India Agent.—^Deiaand tor 
an Agent of the Governmeat of India to th© 
East African territories has been voiced from time 
to time. At tho request of the Government of 
India., .was „ repeated. . ..this , year.. , 

Majesty's Government to U.K, have agreed te ■ 
principle to the appototinent of Indian Agents la ■ 
East Africa, Mamifins, Fiji and British Weif ; 
Indies subject to agreement being reached about ■: 
their precise statiis and functions. DiscuastoM '.i 
are now in progress between the two Go veammsats 
on tiles® points, - j 
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..... MfMBhni. BIwjliwiat.— la , May, 1038, 
Eoval I'Jommission ander thB CMlrmiJasWp 
of "Lord BledMoe was appoloted to enquire 
ftfld report wiiefciier any ana, If so, wliat form of 
cioscsr co'Operation or asaoclation Between 
Soiithem Ehodeaia, Noriiiern Khodeafa and 
N'yasaland was desirable and feasible, with due 
regard to the interests of all the Inhabitaafca, 
irrespective of race. It was apprehended that if 
amalgamation took plane, there would bo danger 
of Indian reiltients in those territories mimhmihg 
about 4,100 being subjected to restrictions 
sliniiar to those obtaining In the Union of South 
Africa, The Commission reported to H.M.G. 
in March, 1939, recommending against the 
Immediate federation of the two Khodeslus and 
Kyaaaland but in favour of organised closer 
relatfona with a view to eventual unification. 

were understood to .have received the 
views of the Governments of Northern Bhodesia 
and Kyaaalaad and disoussed them , with the 
Prime MlaWer of Southern Ehodesin, btit further 
diicuBsioiM were suspended due to war. 

In October 1044, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the setting up of a Standing Gentrai 
.African CcmncI! for bringing about the closest 
posaiblo co-OfdinatioQ between the Governments 
' of the two .El'iodesias. and Nyasaland. The 
Governor of Soutiieni Ehodcsia is its Chairman. 

. . Proposals for Segregation, — In 1945 .a biP 
■ k,r»wa. .as the "Town and CoiiiQ.try Maiming 
Bill” was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
of Southern Bodesia. It contained a clause 
which provided for reservation of residential 
areas for occupation by non-Europeans. The 
Indians In the Colony objected to this danse 
and ulti natcly it was deleted from the Bill by a 
vote of the Legislature and did not become law. 
Towards the end of 1947 i.>ress reports indicated 
that certain iiiuuic.tpa}itiea in South Bhodesia 
were putting pressure on the Southern Bhodesian 
Goverament to introduce legislation for the 
segregation of Indians in the Colony. On 10th 
X)e<ember 1947 at a special •meethig the Bula- 
wayo City Council passed a resolution calHng on 
the Government of Southern Bhodesia to intro- 
duce legislation for bidding Europeans to sell, 
lease or niie property in a European area except to 
Euiopeans and providing that fclic ioenl authori- 
ties may reserve specific areas for non-Europeans. 
This anti-Indian agitation has caused grave 
apprehensions among the Indian Community. 


FIJI'v'''. 

Mji was 


_ , stopped in 1017, 

under Eulc 16 (B) of the Defence of India (Con- 
sohdatid) Euleain pursuance of the general policy 
of stopping recruitment under the Indentured 
system of imigration. With a view to secure, if 
posriWe, t retnewal of imigratlon to the Colony, 
ai unofficial mission composed of the Bishop.of 
Folyneala and Mr, EanMae, Receiver- General to 
the FIJI GoverMaent, arrived to India la Decem- 
ber 1010, and submttlid a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was refarrtd to a Ammittee of the 
Imperial Legislative Oonndl on 4th February, 
1020, To lecufc a favourable reception for the 
million the W|i Govemmiut wncelled all out- 
standing indentures of last Indian labourers ’ 
from ted danuaiy, IPSaO, and also Innoanced, 
their Intention to take early mewnres to provide 


for the represonfeatloa of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Coandl on am elective basis 

by two members. 

In accordance with the rceommeadatlont 
made by the Committee the Government 
of India Informed the mission In March, 
1020, that they would be willing to tend 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that ** the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects he equal to that of any other class of ; 
His Majesty's subjects resldcut in Fiji.” In July, 
1020, the Government of Fiji informed the 
•Secretary of State for .the CoioBles of th 0 .ir;, 
Willi to give the pl©<ige, subject to his 
approval. Arrangamsats with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were poat- 
poaed until January 1021, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner's policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
couBUlting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1021. But owing to the iuabUity of the 
two Indian raember-, Messrs. Srinivasa Sastrl 
and Hirdaynath Konzru, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of..Messr®. VenkaUpati : 
Eaju;G. L. Corbett, Govind Sahal Shaxmft,..»iid'.., 
Lieutenant S, Hiwam-«d-dln . , Khan , did :■ not ' . 
reach Fiji until the o.nd of Jmu»ry 1022. ' 

LABOUR TROUBLES 

The labour troubles hi Fiji in the years 1020-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji canceiled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1020, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return ‘ to 
their own country. In consequence,- large 


ttumbers left Fill. Many arrived in India com- 
itute ; while 


parativcly de.stltute ; while others, who were 
colonial bom or whose long residence in the 
‘olonics had rendered them unfit for the old 
;<ocial conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place — Indeed foreigners — In their own coun- 
try, Betiiraed emigrauta from other colonics 
also, being In diffieulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation In India, strongly desired 
to return to the territoriett from which' they had 
come. 

During the early part of 1021, from all 
parts of India there was a steady dri ft of desidltite 
and distressed dabourors in tee direction of * 
Calcutta where they hoped to find shiw to take 
them back to tee colonies In which they wer^ 
certain of work and livelihood. At tee eaimeit 
representftUon of the Fiji Govemmenl, And after 
fttllcoMultatloa with representative public men, 
arrangements were mads to relax the emigratloa 
rei?trictfon In favour of teoae Indians who were 
bora and hod property In my colony, *» wtll a» 
of sute near relations as they desired to take 
with them. , ^ 

■ Admirable work , wm , done, , „ among , 
these ' distressed pertOM by the BmlfiwmV 
friendly Service Committee which Md been 
Idrmed primarily to deal with tee applloattoiit ' ^ 
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of wpatrkkid Indmas deairoua of returaiBg to 
Fl|l. TliB Gotarawiat of India gaTe discretion 
to tWs Committte to permit persons who could 
prow tt»t they hat! boon in Fiji to return there 
" if 'they ,80 desired. The local labour ooadltlonB 
stlowilftted tiia return of these unfortunate 
people: by gj¥ing thorn assisted passages. The 
hegiilttlvf Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the malntenanco o! these labourers, until 
such time as they were, able to find work and 
settle down ia India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April, 1922, and 
' submitted Its report to the .Government of 
India. It has not been publkhed. 

REFKESENTATION 

III February, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were issued. Provision 
was made, inter alia, for tlie election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis. On 
the 5th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommendJug the 
adoption of a common electoral roll ia place of 
thb existing communal one. The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
meinbors. As a protest against tlds vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their seahs and, 
no Indian having subsequently offered himself 
for election, the seats remained unfilled through* 
out tlie life of the Council. A fresh election 
was held during 1932 and as a result two Indian 
ionstituencies returned their lenmentatives 
t;o the Council, but no candidate oSered himself 
for election from the third constituency. 

In 1935, the elected Indian members of the 
Legislative Council advocated a system of nomi- 
nation in place of the aystom of election and the 
proposal was opposed by the local Indian Assoch 
ation. European opinion was divided. The 
Government of India supported the principle of 
election and made representations to His 
Majesty's Government. The decision of His 
'Majesty's Government is contained in the des- 
patch, dated the 2ath July 1936, addressed by the 
Secretary of State far the Colonies to the Govern- 
ment of Fiji. The main points of the decidon 

(a) the. Fijian represeatativeB should be selec- 
ted as heretofore, viz., by, the Governor-irom a 
panel submitted by the Great Council of Native 

Chiefs ; 

0) some of the European and Indian members 
should be elected and the others nominated ; 

(c) the circumstances were such as to make it 
impossible to arrange for representation of the 
three sections of the population by means of a 
general franchise. The I^egislative Council 
should consist of the Governor, 10 official mem- 
bers, 5 European members (3 to bo elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated), 5 
‘FGian memberB (all to be selected as at present) 
and I Indian, members (3 to be elected on a 
communaifranchij^eand 2 *^0 be^nominated), 

' The Legislative Council as newly constituted 
mtttoBej^mber, 19S7. Fresh elections to the 
letorxMd XMlsIaMve Council took place In 
1940 * 


LAND TENURE 

The most important problem affecting the 
Indian community in Fiji is that of land tenure. 
Out of the total Indian population of 94J66 
estimated in 1939, a very largo majority coasisti 
of agriculturist, but alienation of native-owned 
land is prohibited. More than SO per oent. of 
tho land in the Colony is held by native owner! 
as tribal land, and the rest is held as Groum 
grants or ag, freehold property maini’y by the 
Coiontai Sugar iiellning Company, Ltd. Indians 
hold land as iessecs from the native owners 
for the cultivation of rice, sugarcane, etc., and 
from tho Colonial Sugar Ecfinlng Co., for 
cultivation of sugarcane. 

Practically the whole problem is one of secu- 
rity of tenuie and the encouragement given to 
Fijians to cultivate their own lands with 
the most stable and protStable crop, sugar- 
cane caused some alarm to Indians engaged ia 
agriculture A number of practical difflcuitics 
connected with the leases, which in main 
related to the procedure for obtaining leases 
and the administration of tho land Jaw were 
also brought to the notice of the Government 
of India. 

In September, 1936, tiie Council of Cldefs of 
Fiji agreed that all land.s (including leases) not 
required for the maintenance of' the Fijian 
owners shOTiki be opened for setUement; that 
to further this end aComrnlttPe should be appoint- 
ed to inquire into and to determine the amount 
of 'land needed, for proper development by tht ' 

. Native .owners ; .and that all land (including'.' 

leases), not so required should be handed over 

to the 'Government to lease on behalf of. the ' 
Fijians. 

Land Trust Bill.— As a result of the examtna- - 
ticnof the question the Colonial Government 
came to tho conclusion that the most satisfactory : ' 
method of procedure would bo for Government 
to take power to deal with all the native lands 
in the Coio'ny, and then to appoint a. Coinm'laaloa 
to determine the lands to bo set aside for the 
exclusivo use of tiie Fijians, Those proposals 
w'ere referred to the Council of Chiefs in October, 
1938, and accepted by them. A Bill entitled 
Native Land Trust Bill was published by the 
Government of Fiji ia the Gazette dated the 
17th November, 1939 to give effect to the pro- 
posals referred to above. ’ The Govemmont of 
India made, suitable representations on the Bill, 
and the Bill with certain amendments passed 
its third reading on the 22nd February, 1940, 
and was assented to by the Governor. 

The Native Land Trust Ordinance, 1940, 
provides for the formation of a Native Land 
Trust Board to admini-ster all native land in the 
Colony on trust. A Fijian Commission has 
been appointed to conduct enquiries into partl- 
oliiars of land needed for Fijian use and to 
report to the Board, but with a view to safe- 
guarding the interest of Indians, it has been 
arranged to def^ute an Indian Assistant to the 
District Commissioner to accompany the Com- 
missioner and to place before him any repre- 
sentations made by Indian lessees. The Colonial 
Govamment have also agreed that exi^ttog 
occupant.* of land should not as far m possible 
be (uilnrbed* 
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Though there is no Indian representation 

oil the Board, provision has been made 
for such Topresent.ation • on local committees 
wiilfili have been set np to advise the Board In 
rrapeet of native land in those areas. BeguJa* 
lions have been framed regarding the terms and 
fonditloas of leases to be granted by the Board 
and provide irtfar alia for the grant of agrlcidfcnral 
leases iip to a term of DO years. 

Fiji S«far Ditpiit®# view of 

the rising eost of Ihing due to war, the sugarcane 
farmer.-, in Fiji, who are mostly Indians, de- 
manded, in June, a Iduher priee for their 
cane. The Sugar ReliBing l.iompaivy, w'ho has 
the monopoly of sugar production in the Colony, 
refused any increase in the indee of cane until and 
unless the price of sugar ua.s increased by . the 
Ministry of Food, United Kingdom, to whom the 
Company w^as bound to scii all its produce; The 
farmers thereupon decided not to harvest their 
crop. They stuck to their dcci.uon In spite of 
appeals made by the Governor of the Colony. 
Ah tlie miahing season advanexaj, the feedings 
amongst Ihe iniii.'iiis ran high. Some of them 
even plougijed in their crops. All attempts on 
the part or {ndian leaders fo reacfi an amicable 
settlement having failed till the end of the 
orushiiig peasoii, the major part of the cane croi> 
in the Colony reimikied uuimrwsted. 

la Mareli, 1044, the. Secretary of State for the 
Colonies announced in the House of Commons his 
decision to send an independent expert to the 
Colony to report upon the matter and further 
informed the House tfiat Hr. C. Y. Shepliard of 
Trinidad had agreed tu conduct the enquiry. 
Though the report has since been publisiied. 
Most 'of the recommendations made of JDr. 
Shephard in his report have not yet been im- 
plemented. 

WELFAiRE LEGISLATION 
Three important Ordinances bearing on 
the subject were passed in 1941. Thcbe are 
(1) The industrial Association Ordmanee (No. IS 
of 1941), (2) Tiic Industrial Disijutes (Concilia- 
tion and Arbit:r;ition) urdinance (No, 19 of 1U41) 
and (ih T'he Labour (Weifarej Ordinance (No. 21^ 
of 1943). No, (1) provides for tlin fornution, 
rcgi.straiiun and regulation of Industrial Asso- 
datkms; No. (2j provides for the investigation 
and settleraent of indu.strial disputes a!id No. (2) 
authorises the appointment of a Commissioner 
of Labfjur to safeguard and promote the general 
welfare of tvorkrnea in the Colony. 

Edacatinn in general, and ImBau educa- 
tion in particular, has made considerable 
progress in tlie last few years. In 192b 
there were only one Government and 2d aided 
schools out of which one was Indian. The 
number of Indian achouia now is Sb as against 
21.iU European and Fijian SehoolB. Education 
in the Colony is nnder the control of a Board laf 
JBduotttion consisting of S members of whom 
2 are Indians. 

Ibsidentml fax,— According to the Fi|l 
totdmtial Tax Ordinance, passed in July 
1023, all male persona between the ages of 18 
and 00 other timii the Fijians and Muman 
wsidenti in the Colony w« liable to pay a tax 
wt exceeding &l per annum pm perron. The 
tax was Imposed with the oWett of raWng 


additional revenue for effecting improvemehtsln 
the Colony. The Ordinance evoked very strong 
opposition aatong the il'ij! Indians, but In couise 
of time they became recondlcd to tho tax . 

Buringthe last war a further tax of XOsh. per 
head per annum was impoaod, An aasurance was 
however, given by the Governniont of Fiji 
that this additonal war tax w'ould be lifted as 
soon as the war ended. The promise was kept 
but simultaneously with the lifting of the war 
tax, the Bcsidential Tax was increased from £l 
to £2 per head. Those who pay income-tax 
are exempted from tho tax, with the result that 
almost the entir e European population is exempt 

I from . tho tax, as majority of them x)ay the 
income-tax. In actual practice therefore the 
Incidence of the tax has mainly fallen on the 
Indians \vh<»se econumk condition has not shown 
improvement proportionate to the increase in 
I the tax now demanded. 


■ BRITISH.,..GUIAHA 

lue Indian papulation in this colony belong 
; almost entirely to the* iubouriug classes and their 
' grievances are mainly economic. Towards 
the end of 1919, a deputation couBlsUng 
of fciie Mon'fole Br. J. J. Nunan, Attorney- 
General, and J. A. Luckhoo, a prominent 
Indian who was a member of the combined 
court,, visited India. ^ to put forward a .scheme 
for tho roloniEotioii of British Guiana by 
ni.ans of emigration from India. This W'as 
examined by a Coinmittee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation bo sent 
from India to investigate condlthuig on the spot. 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisthjg 
of Messrs. Filla!, Keatingo and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. Mr. K.eatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay ; Biwan Bahadur F. Kesava Filial 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Yice-Fresident; and 
Mr. Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depreased 
Classes in the United Provinces. 

' The two reports of the deputation were 
published on the 2lKt of January, 1924. 
I’owards tho end of the month a dopufeatlon 
from the Colony of British Guiana 
consisting of Sir Joseph Hunan, Kt.,, 
and the Hon. Mr. J, C. Luckhoo, K,C*, arrived 
in India for further discussions. The Standing 
Bmigratioa Committee of the Indian Legialttiire 
twv.utmUly reported that while they would be 
inclined to, view with favour .the ,coloitJsttfo.» . 
scheme put forward by the depotatlon, they 
would, before BWildug any definite recommenda- 
tion, llk« the Oovemment of India to depute an 
oflBcer to British <4uiMa to re, port o» certain 
matters. 

., Kunwar, MaharJ . Singh, .M.A,., ,,C,L1.,. 
Bar«at*Law, wa® deputed for this purpose* 
He proceeded to that Colony ia September, 
1025, His report wai feeelveci on Fchniarj' 
1^, 1920, and published. As a rtsult of 
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rapoFt a notlflcafetoii' was issued by the Govern' 

, MBtit of India in 'March, 1926, with the approval 
of the Staudins EmigrntioB Coianiittec and the 
Indian Legislature, 'permitting reopening' of 
emigration to British Guiana on certain terms. 
Gertain recommendations of Kunwar MaharaJ 
Singh relative to the imiirovement of the position 
of the oxistiiag Indian population in the Colony 
were also supported by the Government of India 
to the Oolouial Governruent w^ho accepted all 
of them in priiioiplo and stated that some of 
them were already being acted upon. The 
Colonisation scheme did not, however, even- 
tually materialise ; the Koy-Wilson Commission 
of 1920 recorartic.nded that it should not be 
brought into operation in view of the high cost 
involved, and in June 1927 the Colonuil Govern- 
ment, with the concurrence of the Government 
of India, decided to postpone the scheme in- 
definitely. 

LABOUR LEGISiAHOH 

In March, 1928, following special imgtuiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in CouncU. The 
ehanges eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any dtfferisntiation against 
Indians and did not In any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordmance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race rosident in 
the Colony. 

nothing important about the Indian com- 
munity in that colony was heard till 8epfccm ber- 
October 1985, when there were labour diatuxb- 
ancea on certain sugar estates, A Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to eiujulre into 
and report on (a) the cauacs which led up to the 
disturbances and (t), inter alia, the condition of 
labour on sugar estates ; ami to advise on tin? 
measures necessary to obviate the recurrence of 
similar disputes. From the report of the Com- 
mission, which was published in December 19J^6, 
it would appear that the disturbances were 
primarily of an economic character and were 
inspired by griet'ances and disabilities which the 
Commission found to bo genuine and which w^ere 
common to both African ami Indian labourers 
whether resident or non-resident. 

There is reason to suspect that the position 
of the Indian labourer has somewhat deterio- 
rated in the last few years. The abolition 
of the indentured system was no doubt most 
desirable and constitutes a theoretical 
advance, but as things are at present i 
the Indian labourer no longer enjoys the 
mesuiure of seewity provided by the Immigration 
Ordinance in regard to pay, hours of work and 
Other bemefita and the supervision o£ the Immi- 
l»tion officers in his relation with the plantation 
authorities, la order to remedy- thta state of 
^ ilfiite, the CommJtsBlon recommended t 

{<) the creation by Govarameut of soma 
amworlty with such powers as were «o»»idered 
< lor lha eulelent saleguardliig of the 
of tooth omployed and empioyar j icad 


(if) the revision of the provision of ty,: 
Employers and Servants Ordinance Iftj 
the light of more modern conceptions 
the relations between employer and employ#^, 

In 1942, a Labour Ordinance (Fo. 2 of ISIS)' 
was passed. This Ordinance provided for th® 
appointment of a Commissioner of Labojiifo’*: 
the regulation of the relations between employ 
and employees and for the settlement 
disputes between them. This brought the labour 
laws of British Guiana in line ' with modem 
conceptions of labour legislation. The Govern- 
ment of India -were given an opportunity to 
comment on the Ordinance at the Bill stage sad 
certain modifications suggested by theni were 
incorporated in It. 

ROYAL COMMISSION 
The decision of His Majesty’s Government to 
appoint a Eoyal Commission to conduct a com-f 
prehensive survey of the social and economic 
problems affecting the group of the West Indian 
Colonies was announced by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies In the House of Commons on the 
14th June, loss, in the course of the debate 
on the Colonial Office vote during which dis- 
cussion largely centred around conditions in the 
West Indies* ThihctFial terms of the Commls^ 
Sion (which were announced in the House of 
Commons on the 28th July) were the following 
To investigate social and eiKUteinlc 
conditions in tho Barba<los, British Guiana, 
!Brit!sh' Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Windward Islands 
and -m^ therewith and to make - 

recommendations,” 

. In view of the large number of Indians in 
Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana and^tha-: 
importance of the Indian case In these tejTitorl«i 
being properly presented before tho Boyal 
Commission, . the . question of ' (deputing . ' 
somt.'oue from India; safeguarding the 
interests of Indians engaged the attention of the /,,. 
Government of India. 

As a result of repreBeutations made by them, ' 
they were able to secure the approval of Hte 
Majesty's Government to tho deputation of an 
oJFicer to represent their views before the Com- ' 
mission and to assist Indians In the West Indisa 
in the presentation of their case. Mr. J. I). Tyson, 
o.B.t:., 1.0,8., who was secretary to the Bi 
Hon'ble V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri , when the latter 
went as the first Agent in the Union of South 
Africa, and subsequently represented tho Govera- 
ment of India before the Joint Select Committee 
in South Africa on the Transvaal Asiatics Land 
Tenure Amendment Bill in 1930, was the 
chosen in this connection. 

RECOMMENDAHOHS 
The Commission ooncluded taking evldenet 
towards the end of March, 1989, and the report 
was made available to the press in October, 1989. 
Only a summary of the recommendatlonit of the 
Commission wore avaiiabie ; the report hitvlug 
been published by H.M,G, in June 1945. The 
CommiHsion recommended that some officer 
or officer®, preferably member® of to© labour 
department should specialis© in Bast Indii» 
questionr and if suitable candidate® wew 
forthcoming should be last .Maw. 
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fh© CommfesloD tlfio r©comiaeia<ie<! toat tJii© 
'’lly of tb© appoMroaat of suitable Bast 
to posts iu th© ©ovewmient service 
©hopiti be carefully borne So mind by Colonial 
0ov€nimeafc8. They expressed syiDpathy with 
the complaints regarding the arrangement® for 
ii^itlmisation and validation of Bast Indian 
mtrrSaKee and recommended that these marri- 
sgfiB should so far as the law was concerned 
b© pnt on exactly Ih© same footing as other 
marriages. 

rn clXeet the commission conceded practically 
all tbe demands to which Indians themselves 
attached importance. The general recommen,- ' 
dations which redated to matters of education, 
housing and labour administration appeared 
latisfactory and were likely to b© of benefit to 
Indians. As an immediate step towards im« 
pleincnting the recommendatirms of the Com- 
mlHSion His Majesty’s Oovernment announ- 
ced their decision to increase the annual 
alidtinent to the Colonial Development Fund 
from £I,000,f!00 to a maximum ot £5,000,000 
lor ten years and to sanction annually a grant^ 
'Up to £500,000 for the purpose of colonial 
.research. 

Marriage Jmm 1045, an ordin-' 

snee to make provision for the Holemnization' 
and registration of Hindu marriages in 
'frlxiidao and Tobago was enacted... The 
.'Ordinance provides fo,r the appointment 
of Hindu priests as Marriage Officers find the 
.so.lemni.zation by them of Hindu marriages, 
it makes the marriage officers to get the 
marriages solemnized by them registered with 
the ileglstrar of Hindu Mamages appointed 
‘for the Colony, Any marriage offletr who, 
fails to get registered a marriage solemnised 
by him, is made liable on summary com,ietion 
to a fine, but the marriage itself is not rendered 
invalid. Parties to any rnarxiage can also apply 
lo a /udge for an order directing the Eegwtrar 
io register the marriage. 

In British Ouiana a Hindu Marriago Bill 
and aSIU'dim Marriage and Divorce Bill are 
rcff'lving nttenfion of the Goverimnent of the 
Volony, Tin: Bills provide lor the uppoM mmt 
of Marriage Officers and .solcnmimtion by them 
of Hindu and Muslim marriages. The duty 
tor getting maiTlages registered iiere also is ' 
laid on the marriage Officers and no marriage 
i's r^uidered invalid by reason only of its non- 
registration, Marriage solemiiissed by any 
IterHon who has not hwn apfwinted as marriage 
officer or whose appointment as such has been 
canecllod, are cicemed invalid and of no effect. 
The Muslim Marriage and Divorce Bill provlditjs 
for Divorce Boards constituted of three marriage 
officers, each party selecting one and the two 
officers thus selected co-optliig a third one, 
who w’ouM act m Ohalrman of ttie Board. 

During 10S9-40 Major Ci, Orde Brown© waade- ' 
pntwi by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to Investigftt# and report on labour eonditions 
In the West ladlei. The & 0 v^mAmt of India 
look stops to ensiir© that any .. acMures 
WttdsrtAkon to «mel|orato th# condition of laboai 
as ft result of Mafor Orde Browne*® recominendik" 
tiona should reach also the Indian labour popn- 
.„„|.atlm..iii .Britteh Gii}ana,,„TrinIdftd. and.,..J1rmiactt; 
,fha of India #n||gfstod with 


reference to Indian labonr in Trinidad that the 
Indnatrlal Adviser should, also concern himiteif 
with the evolution of machinery for collective 
bargaining among rural labour as in the sugar 
industry ; and in regard to educational institu- 
tioas la British Guiana, that the Colonial Govern- 
ment should make every endeavour to assume 
direct responsibility for their management and 
control. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 

Some of the recent developments, since the 
visit of the West India Eoyal Commission, in 
the Colonies of British Guiana, Trinidad and 
Jamaica which contain considerable numbers 
of Bast Indians (as Indians in these parts are 
referred to) deserve mention. In Jamaica where 
Indians arc less organised and fewer in numbers 
than in the other two territories, there had been 
a demand for the revival of the post of the 
Drotoctor of Immigrants to deal ivith Indiana 
which was abolished in 1984 as a measure of 
economy and the revival of the api)ointmeEt 
was also recommended by Mr. Tyson in Ms 
evidence before the Royal Commission, TMa 
claim has since been conceded. 

It has also been proinosed to introduce constitu- 
tional reforms in the three Colonies immediately 
' by reducing the proportion of official representa- 
tion in the loml Legislative Couneila and increas- 
ing the extent of elected representation, while re- 
taining the method of nomination for represen- 
fcatioa of minority or backward interests. In 
Jamaica where there is not much likelihood 
of any Indian securing election to the Coun- 
cil in view of the paucity of Indian 
voters and they not being numerically 
strong enough in any electoral district to 
have their effect felt, the Government of India 
i have suggested that the possibility of nominating 
a member to safeguard Indian interest should 
'be .Kept 'in view. In Trinidad and British 
Guiana local committees having Indian 
representatives were appointed to examine 
franchise questions. 

The reports of the Franchise Commissions 
in both tim Colonies were published in 1944, 
Tho British Guiana Commission recommended 
that for the purposes of franchise, the Income 
and property qualifications ahotild be approxi- 
mately halved and. there should be a literacy 
test in English. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies accepted all tho recommeadatloas of 
the Commission except tho language test which 
he decided ahouid be in any language. The 
Indian members of the CommlsBlon has supported 
universal adult Buffrage, The decision of the 
Secretary of State caused disappointment to ' 
the Indians, the majority of whom are IJUItorato 
iabourers. The Secretary of State, however 
made tt plain that the aim of policy In Bdllah ’ 
Guiana was the adoption of iUniversaji adult 
suffrage at an early date. la Trinidad' univer- 
sal adult suffrage as In the case of Jamaica, 
has been Introduced. 

CEiaON 

A 'satisfactory settlement xefaxcling the 
standard wage iad*other outetoiidmg queBtlona 
affecting the interests of labourers was arrived 
at In 1927 and the legislation to give ©lltet 
to It was passed by the Ceylon Ledslatif e Cowiiioil 
In DtoembaTi 1027, m the Tndte Jtoboir 
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Ordliiance No. 27 of 1927/ * The standard rate j 
of wages agreed upon were Introduced with offeet 
from '"the '1st January, 1929. In Tiew of the , 
considerable fail in tlie cost of living and the 
preearious condition of the rubber and tea Indus- 
tries daring the slump, the rates of wages in mid 
and low country estates were reduced in 1932 
mdim. . 

Since September, 1935, there has been little 
or no recruitment of Indian labour owing to 
the depression in the tea and rubber industries. 
In September, 1937, with an increase of pros« 
pei'ity in these two industries, the demand from 
the planters for extra labour became insistent. ' 
The Government of India did not feel Justified 
in T»ermitting recruitment unless some revision 
of wages was promised and Indian estate labou- 
rers were accorded the village Committee 
franchise. 

■ WAGE RATES . 

With eSEfeot from the 12th June 1939. The 
Ceylon Government restored the wages of Indian 
estate labourers to the levels prevailing before 
the slump period since February, 1932, viz, : 



Men 

Women 

Children 

Up- Country 

Cts. 49 

m 

29 

Mid-Country 

M 47 

87 

28 

Low-Country 

„ 45 

36 

•27 


with provision for the supply of rice at a rate 
not exceeding Es. 4 * 80 per bushel. 

With the outbreak of war there was a generaJ 
rise in commodity prices and a eorresponding 
rise in the cost of living of the labourers. The 
period synchronised with a period of unrest and 
there was naturally a demand by the labourers 
and their associations for an increase in the ratey 
of wages. With a view to meeting tlds demand 
the planters agreed to the grant of a war bonus 
at the discretion of the Superintendent of an 
estate. In order to place the scale of wages on a 
statutory basis, the Board of Indian Immigrant 
Labour recommended the following scale of 
wages after considering the varying recommenda- 
tions of the Wages "Boards: 


Men 

Women 

Children 

Cts. ' m . 

43 

32 

„ ' ■ 62 ' 

41 

31 

„ 60 

40 

30 


Up-Country Cts. 54 43 32 

Mid-Coimtry ,, 62 41 31 

Xmw-Country „ 60 40 30 

with the old provision about the issue price of 
rice to labourers. 

These rates were brought into force from the 
lat February, 1941, the grant of war bonus being 
discontinued from that date. 

The following increased rates of wages came 
into legal force with effect from the 1st May, 
1942 

Men Women Children 
Up-Country .,67 48 85 

Md-€ouatry , , 66 ' 44 34 

IiOW-Countty # , 63 43 83 

with Iswe price of rice not exceeding 4-8 per 
hllhhl ti^ether with a ** dearness allowance 
lot each hibotteir based or. the cost of living 
Wtex number, la the proportion of 6 : 6 1 3 for 
women tad ohildren respccUvely. The 
ilftwiioss nilowanca was subject to variation* 
iMwcwdlB.i *0 the picei of foodstuffs' from' time 
lb time* rot from Ootobst* 1942, the rate of 


the allowance remained atationery at 30 o«t» 
for men and women and IS cents for cMWreti, 
notwithstanding the increase In prices. 

Beam®®® Allowaiac®.— *A speetal cominitt®t 
was constituted at the end of 1942 fej 
examine the whole basis of the cakulattoa 
of dearness allowances. The recomtwtnrtatteii 
of the Committee wore cousidered by the hoard 
of Indian Immigrant Labour ajid certain ukkU* 
fications of the system of computing dcamesai 
allowance were brought into force in April, 1941 

As a result of further discussion by the Wa«:w 
Boards. The following minimum rates of dally 
wage have been fixed from 1-8-46 :~ 

when index is between 211-219 

Basic Idus I'otn,! 
rate Dear- 
ness 
allow- 
ance 

cts. cts. cts. 

Male worker not under Id yrs. 58 67 126 

Female worker not under 15 yrg. 48 64 109 

Child worker under 15 years 41 47 SS 

When the cost of living Index for any month 
, varies outside the limit 211-210, the daftnwi 
allowance for the following month k to h« 
varied by 3 cfuta for a male adult ami 2 cents 
for others for each co'mpkte unit of 5 points 
by W'hich the huhx difIVrw from 216. The 

minimum overtime rate is to be 25 per cent 
more than the minimriin hmirfy mU- during 
the day (7 a.,m. and 7 p.m.) and 50 per cent 
more during the night. 

One important feature of tba new scale of 
wages is that the distinction hitherto mad®' 
botweeu the miniruum ratca for the up-country, 
nsid-cmmtry and low country eBtates is not 
maintained. 

INDO-CEYLON RELATIONS 

In 1936, aa a result of a resolutiou pawed 
in the State Council, the Ceylon Government 
appointed an Immigration CommiHsion to 
consider and report upon the problem of nou* 
Ceylonese workers in Ceylon, particularly with 
a view to the restriction and effective control 
of immigration into Ceylon of w(»rk«:rs from 
other countries, iiidiuling assisted tfstate 
iaboorens. 

The report of the Commissioner wa« 
published in April, 1938. The Commisaioner 
came to the conclusion that, although la tli« 
absence of stattetJes It was not possible to 
estimate the extent of Indian immtgrattoii, , 
the immigrant came to share the woric;' 
when it was available and when it was not* te 
retimmd to his home; timt the immlgriml 
workers made possible an economie and general ■ 
advance which could not have taken plate 
without them ; that Indians did not underettl- 
wages ; that the existing means of control of 
ImmigratioiPwere sufficleht and that the ttetrlfr , 
tion of Indian immigration for the proteettatt 
of Ceyionef® employment was not praeti#Wi, 

Bm m in ^ 

Goverjment of India came to know that ll» 
Ceylon Government had under conslderatfot/ 
some scheme for the replacement of Indlsi/' 


Indians Ovmeas 


itlt 


employees la the Clovenitmeiit Depart- 

mmts' % Ceytoaese. Tb® 0oTenmimt ' of 

jfiaia at oac© commualcated to the Ceyloaeso 
GovcrBment ‘'their stropg objection to the pro- 
posed gcheme and suggested that it should be held 
la ftt»yaiQC6 poncilng disciissions at the time of 
trade ncgotiationSi, which were to take place 
between 'the two countrieB very soon. The 
CeyioB Gavernweiit did not agree to that 
and aiBo to other requests from the Govern- 
meat of India and the latter wex& compelled 
to ^v’ithdraw their olfor to negotiate a trade 
agreement and also to rmrwae a ban on the 
emigration to Ceylon of Indian unsMUed labour 
from the 1st August, 1939, 

The €<*yion Goeemment how'ever, continued 
their policy of rcplae'eiuent of Indian dally -paid 
e3.f)pi<>ytr» and by Uie end of 1940 over 2,500 
employees, including about 3,200 workers, 
retired from Ceylon Government service umler 
the schemo# 

, . NEGOTIATIONS. 

i'.;' The vindication of the cause of Indian 
'.iilmmigiation .into .Ceylon by the Xmiaigration 
Commission did not satisfy Sinhalese opinion, 
'.The' 'Board of Minister's were, intent' on some 
measure to control Indian immigration 
"and a laemorandum containing a summary of 
certain far-reaching proposals designed to restrict 
the. entry" of pe,r8ons into CeyloE, wTmther, for 
purpesei of .permanent residence .or. for taking 
up any occupation in Ceylon, was referred 
to the Government of India in August, 1940, 
ia accordance with a.'B aasiir.aBce given to, them 
.'ifi . the. matter. It was agreed to discuss these 
proposals during the informal conversations 
arranged to be held in November, 1940, in New 
Delid to consider all questions outetanding 
between the Indian and Ceylon Govemmoats. 

The Conference was held at New Delhi 
from the 4th to the X2th November, 1940, 
The proposals of the Ceylon Delegation 
were conditioned by one main purpose, namely, 
a substantial reduction' in the number of 
Indians resident in the Island, and sought to 
limit full cltixonship rights to Indians ia Ceylon 
hi the second or third generation wMle extend- 
iiig certain restricted rights to thoao Indians 
with only a Ceylon domicile of choice (which 
was to include among other conditions to he 
prescribed residence in Ceylon for a miuimum 
period of live years). They further proposed 
that all other iadlans in Ceylon and future im- 
ttilgrimts should be debarred for aver from acquir- 
ing Iranojhtee or other rights of oltonahip. 

The Govemment of India, on the other hand, 
pressed for full citizenship rights for Indians who 
had put in Av® years* residence ia the Island 
and produced evidence of a permanent interest 
in the Colony and for opportunity for all other 
Indians in Ceylon on a prescribed date to qualify* 
for inch rights in due coarse* As the Ceylon 
Delegation were not prepared to modify their 
attitude, the talks enied in a breakdown ol th® 
negotiations, . 

On 4th March, 1041, the Board of Ministers 
Introduced two Bliis in the State Counoil, one 
to provide for the x^isteation of 'parsouf in 
Ceylon who did not poMws a Oeyion 4pmloi!« 
of origin* and th® other to lamto pxovfion l« 
the teguk^lon and control the entry ol 


non- Ceylonese into Ceylon, These bills were 
however held in abeyance by the Gowament,' 
of Ceylon pending an outcome of the Indian 
Ceylon talks. 

fOINT EEPOE? 

In August, 1941, at the request of the 
Ooverament of Ceylon, the GoYerament of 
India agreed to a resumption of the informal; 
conversations that had euiled inconclusively 
at New Delhi in November, 1940. Delegations 
from the two Governments met at Colombo 
on . -the:. 5th' September, ' 1941,. aB'd. th®' 
.conference ended on th® ., 21st , 'when . agreed ., 
cojicluslons were reached on all the subjects 
discussed and a joint report was signed by 
the two Delegations. 

The proposals in the joint report, however^ 
cam® in for criticism from promiaent Indians 
and Indian Associationg in Ceylon, X)artic»larly 
in regard to the provisions about the establhih- 
ment of domicile of choice, the reservation in th® 
grant of franchise rights to the Indian i.>opulation 
already in Ceylon, the absence of specific provi- 
sion for the safeguarding of domicile rights of 
the cMidyen of holders of certificates of permanent 
settlement, the disabilities attaching to absences 
of more than a yejir, and the coaditionii on which 
future immigration might take place. Opinion 
in India was also strongly against the proposals 
la the Joint report, and on I7tli November, 
1941, the Central Legislative Assembly rejected 
the Joint report. 

In view, however, of the developments in the 
Eastern political situation, it was agreed 
between the tw’^o Governments that further 
consideration of the Ilepoxt should be suspended 
and that the statm gwo ante introduction 
of the Immigration Ordinance should be 
raaiataittcd. Considering the hardship caused to 
Indian iabomers already in Ceylon on, account 
of the ban, the Government of India relaxed the 
ban in respeot of such labourers as were in Ceylon 
on 1st September, 1942. Soon after that, the 
Ceylon Government approached the Government 
of India for additional labour for rubber-tapping, 
on same terms of employment as those offered 
to Indian labour already in Ceylon and on the 
condition of compulsory repatriation to India 
at the end, of war or after other agreed period. 
The Government of India set their face strongly 
against any suggestion of compulsory repatriation 
and made counter-proposals iu this regard. But 
the Government of Ceylon did not agree to them, 

^ DISCRIMIHATION 

In 1045 the Government of India had som® 
oorrespondonee with tim Government of Ctytos 
for the rc^suniption of Indo-Ceylon negotiations 
and the latter Government expressed a desk® 
that the negotiations should be r«umed when 
the first Government was formed in Ceylon iwdee 
the new constitution. Accordingly, when the now 
Government was formed in Ceylon ia Septttft* 
her ' 1947, .-th® JPrim® Mhitefcor of Ceylon came 
to Dellfi in Decejpber 1947 fog dlHcttssloa wit* 
the Brim© Minister of India oa the lndc»-C«yIoh 
problem, and.th® two Prime Miniatcr® agreM In 
iffindple oa th® ticsstion of cittonshlp rights of 
ladiiuj»..i» Oeyloa subject to further disoufistoa 
by III# fwo Govwwaaits * 
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: Tinera are certain legislative measures eoacted' 
by the Ceylon Government which are in effect 
of aiscriminatory nature and have therefore 
affected Indians in Ceylon, the most important; 
of them being the Laud D<.iVoloj)me!jt Ordinance 
the OmnibiH Services Ordinance and the Fishing 
Ordinance uudor which Indians are prohibited 
from enjoying the rights and privileges conferred 
oil., the Ceylonese. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 

There are certain executive discriminatory nica- 
Biires also ivhich affect Indians tor example, by 
a circular issued in 1940 the Ceylon Government 
have restricted appointments to public Services 
to those ‘Ceylonese’ wdio are defined as a British 
isubjoct bom in Ceylon and one of whoso jiarcnts 
waa bora in Ceylon." 

The proposals for constitutional reforms in 
Ceylon were revived, as a result of persistent 
demands in that country, by a declaration by 
H.M.G, on the 26th May, 1443, authorising the 
Ministers to proceed with the drafting of 
proposals for a new Constitution, to be examined 
lu detail by a Commission or Conference. The 
declaration put full responsible government 
under the Crown in all matters of internal civil 
administration as the goal of the contemplated 
constitutional advance. then announced 

in July 1944 that a Commission would be sent 
to Ceylon at the end of the year to examine the 
proposals made by the Ministers and it 
would enter into consultation with all minority 
parties concerned with the Conetltution. 

The Commissioner under the chairmanship o! 
Lord Soulbuiy arrived in Ceylon on 2Jaind 
3>eoemb6r, 1944, and invited proposals for the 
reform of the Ceylon constitution. The Indian 
community in Cejdon presented their case 
before the Commission which completed its 
sittings and returned to England in March 1045. 

The report of the Commission on conslitiiHonal 
reforms for Ceylon was published on the 
9th October 1945. They recommended the 
contlnuanee of adult suffrage on tiie present 
ba,8i8 with a legislature, composed of the House 
of Representatives (consisting of 95 elected 
and 6 nominated members) and the Senate 
(consisting of 15 elected from the lower House 
and 15 nominated members) and a Cabinet 
on the British model with full resjjoiisibility 
in all matters in internal affairs. Ail Bills 
relating to defence, external affairs, and currency 
were to be reserved by the Governor- General 
for His Majesty’s assent while any Bill relating 
to trade and communication was to be reserved 
if it prejudiced the interest of any part of the 
Commonweidfch. 

The safeguards for minorities wore contained 
in the statutory x)rohibitioa of legislation, 
discriminatory against persons of one community 
or religion and the re.servation by the Governor- 
General of any bill involving oppression or 
serlow Snjiistice to any racial or reUglous 
community. The goeond chamber by impeding 
,,„M«lpitate„ legisMioa and .the FubEc Berylce 
wiamitoilon by^ Its fl?eedom„from the taint of 

woiild alito coMtute additional 

Wfcfoand#." ' '■ ' ' '■ ' •" ■ ' * 

' f he twto. denmnds of Indians In Ceylon that 
, placed before th^ CmamMon were.<the 
|»lhl of frimoMie to the Indian community, 


in Ceylon on -a footing of equality with tlia: 
rest of the population and of citizenship rigttil 
to Indians resident in Ceylon for a preacrlbi^ 
period and making a declaration of permanent 
settlement in Ceylon, Their demands were 
ignored by the Commission and they left 
Indo-Ceyluu question to be d(icided by negotia- 
tions between the two Governments, 

INDEPENDENCE ACT 

On 31rit Oetoher 1945, H.M.G, pubiisfsed a: 
While Paper wdiich accepted almost uli of the re- 
commendations of the Corannssioo, but doviatf4 
from them only in minor details. A re^iolu- 
tion regarding the acceptance of the White 
Paper was debated upon in the Ceylon State 
Council on 8tJi Novemi^er lt)45. 

The Ceylon (Constitution) Or<ier in council 
was issued on the lines of the White .Paper and 
published on 16th IMriy 1946. A delimitation 
Commission was also appointed by the Governor 
May 1946 to demarcate constituencies which 
would return Ceylon’s first Members of .Parliament 
under the new constitutions. 

The General elections in Ceylon under the 
new Constitution took place in August-September 
1947, and a new Government was formed In 
Ceylon in September, 1947. 

The Ceylon Indopcndence Act waa afterwards 
passed by the British Pariiamenfc W'hh h Cemfor- 
red BojnSnion Status on Ceylon with effect; 
from the 4th February 1948. Before this statua 
was Conferred on Ceylon, agreements were- 
eat red into between the Guvernrieiit of Ceylon 
an i H.M.G. regarding external afialrs, defcaco 
and public servants. 

■ of Eepr®ientat'iv®8.---In October,." 

1942, wlLii the coaciirreacc of the Govern- 
meat of India, the Government of Ceylon 
appointed their Sifccial itepreaentafcive in India 
to secure ami maintain adequate food supplies 
for. Ce>io,a, .from India and to improve, .lelatioas .^ 
between the two ooiiutries, - 

Tlio Governmeot of India also appointed, 
on a reciprocal basis, a Iteprcsentativo In Ceylon 
in August 1943 who has been sinco Docember 
1947 redesignated as the High Commissioner 
for India in Coyloii. Towards the end ol 1947, 
tho Prime Minister of Geyiun, D, I, Senanyake 
paid a visit to India. At the end of liLs taiks 
with the Prime Minister of India it was reported, 
that all outstanding questions inchnling the one 
about citizenship were amicably settled. The 
po.st of the Agent of the Government of India 
in Ceylon has also been continued. 

MALAY 

Tiio positiou of Indians in Malaya before the 
occupation by the Jap.anesc has been fully 
..dealt with in the 1942-43 issue of the Year 
Book, On the cessation of hostilities ia 
August, 1945 the country was put ufider 
mtiltary administration till the estabfisbmM 
of civi! Qoye^lmeEfc on the 1st Apill, 1946. 

' The old office of the Agent of the Gov«» 
ment of India in Malaya at Kuala Lumpitft 
which ceased to function on the Japanewt . 
tceupa^n of th© countiy, started fuaotloaini : 
on the lat September, 1945 under the ehargi ^ 
of Mr. T. G. Nataiaju PEIai, the AxulstWt ' 


Indians Overseas 


. AcOTii fa October, 1045 ilie Qovemmmt flia .Worlclag CJoiflmIttea of fcli® 
of India appointed Mr. S. K. Cliettnr, I.O.S. Indfan. Kafcional Congress In Bscsmljer^ 
as thfir Ropresenfativa and Liaison OJBcor 1045 decided to send a Congress Medical Mission 
with Hnprwne Allied Coimimnder, South to Malaya, In 'Marcli, 1045 the Cov^nment 
iSast A»ia. Ha opened hift office in SInga- of India Medical Mission headed hy LtrCoL 
pore In Janmry, 1046, .His designation was !r, S. Shastry proceeded to Makja and it waa 
diangeil to that of the Bepresentative of the closely followed by the Congress Medical Mission 
of Lndla iiiJfalaya with effect from .nnder.the leadership of Hr. M. B,,Choikar,,,. The., 
1st April 1046. Mr. John A. Thioy formerly two Missions worlccd in close collaboration and 
President of the Malayan Indian Congress was did much good work. The Congress Medical 
appointed Bepresentative in August 1947 In ‘Mission returned to India in August, 1046 
succession to Mr. Cliettur. and the Indian Government Mission in 

Cnndill€»j| of Indians. — Soon after the 

rcrim'fs ^^recefved^ i?^^Tnd!a^^showe(f Repatriatjon.—Soon after re-occupation there 

nurnher of iBdian.s had heent arrested and were was a grat demand for passages from Malaya 
being prosecuted because of thdr connertioiis India, Passages were howcTCr very fierce 
with the Indian Independence League and 

fhP indiflTi NflfioTuil Armw ^ berths became available on troopampa 

the imlian JMational Array. ^ Bepresentative of the 

The reports also showed that the cconoimc Covernraent of India set up priorities commit- 
foTjdltion of Indians, particularly that of labour- teen at Singapore and Kuala Lumpur and 
;,:.vjng class, was unsatisfactory. A large proportion w^-hatever .'passages becsam,e available . were 
of the lufUun Uibonren who had been drafted * allotted by those committees. The passage 
- by the Japanese for the construction opposition however did not sliow much impxove- 
.4h0 Buxma-Siam Baiiw’ay were reported to ment by September* October 1046. To cope 
have perished and the survivors were with the great demand for passagea' the 
said to be In miserable pilglit. On account Government of India Kpccially chartered S.S. 
of the repudiation of the Japanese issued “Jalgopal’’ with a carrying capacity of 1,500 
.currency called 'Banana* currency the suffer-' tjeckpassajigers for the Malaya-Xndio run. Itmads 
' ingg of the labouring classes w'erc aggravated. 4 tfipn and considerably reduced the backlot 
Acute shortage of cloth and medical aid w’as .awaiting repatriation. The shipping position 
being felt. ' improved in early 1947. The B.epresentative of 

Ihe Government of India, therefore seat Government of India provided free passages 
ih,elr Bepresentative, Mr. Chettur to Malaya ^0 ^ number of destitutes. , , 

In November, 3945 to study the condition 
of. -.Indians .in that .icouiitry. Soon ..after his 

return in December, 1945 a non-offldal delega- COIShTIXUTIOMAL FROPOSALS ,, 

^c ety WM also sent by the Goveraracut of q Malaya and the British 

rwmw+fr Settlements ■ of Penang and Malacca were to 

SlTSFSS constitutea Malayan Hnlott. The Maiyan Htdon 

h*? Singapore were each to be under a Governor 

Malaya and hjj accordingly visited thi tountry there was to be a Govemor-Geaeral for the 
in Jitarch, 1946. Malayan Union and Singapore. A commoa 

' _ citizenship in the Malyan Union was also «n- 

RELIEF MEASURES vls^geirp. 1, 


The number of Indians auested on charge of 
collaboration with tfie Japanese nna considerable. 
The policy of tiw Military AdrainlstratioEi in. 
Malaya caused great stir both in Malaya and 
India, The Government of India after consider- 
ing the reports 'of their Representefeivo and of 
the Kunzm delegation undertook the defence 
of the Indian arrestees by sending a panel of 
lompctent lawyers from India. The policy 
■-'^':'M|■litary■■■■v^.-AdInMst.■^fttlon - ■ '.-.■.-tom’iirdS' 
mllaboraters niiderwent a change in March, 

■ 1046 and In pursuance of that all' cases against, 
Indians charged of m$m collaboration were 
withdrawn. 

.. The Governmiint; of India %roBgh their 
'Bepresentative in Malaya provldwl cash 
reileft to deserving working class and middle 
class Indian families in Malaya. They also 
placed ftmds at the disposal of thdr JRepre* 
iiatativ® for aasiafcing dcstiteto Indians fa thefa 
^rapaWation to rladfa. Certain rdaratlons 
fh the etmit rcgulatlona were made to permit 
' 0 f old and 'Hew clothes for clmritaMo pnipofies. 


' la July 1946 a Working Committee comMlaf 
of the representative of the Government, m 
rulera of Malayan States and Of the Unifad 
Malaya Mional Orgaatsation was appofalsed 
to mto proposals In regard to th© futura eoa- 
stituuon of Malaya. The Working Committee 
submitted’ their report towards the end of 1046 
and It was published in January 1947* 

According to these tvoposalg there was to 
he a Federation of Malayan States and ih© 

' Settlement of Fenang and Malacca and » 
ratnadminlstration for xSinganore. There was fa 
be a M%h Commissioner insfead of a Governor* 
General of the Malayan Union. A ledwtl 
Coundl of 2S persons including Z Indians Wm 
saggesteii. Besid^, there was^ b® a Federal 
Executive Council. Hte Majesty's Government 
announced their final decision on these proi>o»al« 
to Judy 1047. The Federation plan ms baen 
Mceplm, The Federal Lcgislativa Coanrtl 
is to consist of 60 meinbew. The 
comw into t^pas/s op lut Februaiy If#, 
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: .ia]b 0 iir Sitiuitioo*— Moit- .of tha ' rubber 
■ t»taf--ps •ft’ere in a very poor abape after the .re- 
.O'ccupatlon of Malaya. The British Military 
Administration offered employmeut to the 
labourers on the rubber, estates on-jSxed wage 
rate at (50 cents per man and 57 cents per woman. 
Lr&ter in the year the Planters Association of 
■Malaya fixed.the basic rate of wage at 70 cents 
per Lean and 55 cents for a woman and 40 cents 
for a diild, plus a cost of living allowance of 
40 cents for an adult and 20 cents for a child. 

As most of the coniTiioditioa which the labourer 
used were in short supply and the level of prices 
was 400 to 500 per cent above the pre..war level, 
there was general dissatisfaction amongst the 
labourers. Shortage of rice, the staple diet, 
was another factor in causing this dissatisfaction. 
The events came to head in Kedah in July 1040 
where there was serious trouble in the two large 
Amerciaii owned estates, the Dublin Estate aiid 
the Harvard Estate, the number of people 
affected being 1,200 and 2,000 respectively. 
At about the same time a series of strikes also 
broke out on the Estes of Perak State involving 
some 3,000 Indian labourers in the Suagei 
Siput area. There was also a wave of sporadic 
strikes in Selangor, Malacca and Johore States, 
Some of the strikes were amicably settled by the 
intervention of the B.epreseutative of the Oovem- 
ment o f India. Labour wages however remai ned 
at a low level but on account of a slump in the 
rubber market the iabotirers desisted from strikes 
and demonstrations to get their demands 
fulfilled. 

BUBMA 

Burma was occupied by the Japanese In early 
1942. For an account of matters affecting In- 
dians there see the Year Book for 1942-43. 
The Allied Forces made some advance In Burma 
in early 1945 and occupied Rangoon on 16th May, 
1945. The Japanese surrendered in August, 1945 
and soon after a military admini.stration was 
established in the whole country under the 
Civil Affairs Service (Burma). 

The governor of Burma, who had remained in 
Simla during the wnr returned to Burma on the 
16th October, 1945 and established civil adminis- 
tration in the whole of Burma except the Tcna» 
serim Division from that date. The change-over 
from military to civil administration vras, 
however, gradual and by the Ist January, 1946, 
the civil adminisiration was, established in the 
whole of Burma. 

. Political CIian«e.«.— H.M.0..made an announ< e- 
ment on the future of Burma in May 1945. The 
Governor of Burtna appointed his Executive 
Ck>iincll consisting of 9 members on 4th 
Kovember, 1945 and a liegisiatlve Council of 
84 members on 1st January, 1946, He also 
appointed the Hon'ble Idr. S. A. S. Tyabjf, 
M.B.B, as his Advisor ojr India affairs. The 
main political parties in Burma did not par- 
ticipate in the formation of the Executive Council 
or TO® Legislative Council H.B. Sir R. H. Dorman 
Smith, the Governor of Burma resigned his post 
on account of Ill-health nM Major-General Sir 
H. S, Ranee took charge on Slat Aupst, 
,,X946. As a result of his negotiations with 
' parties in Burma a national Governmenl? 
under the leadership of tJ. Aung San was formed 
Mth September, 1946 , . . 


In January 1047, a Burmese delegation hcadM 
by U Aung San went to London to negotiate witi 
H.M.G. the basis o! transfer of power to Biirtna, 

In accordance with the Attlee-Auag Sia 
Agreement General Elections to a Conslf. 
tuent Assembly were held in April-May iW7, 
The A.F.F.F.L. J?arty secured an overwhelmliift 
majority of seats in tlic Constituent Assembly. 
The A.ssembly adopted th<; final couftltui lou of 
Burma in September J947. The Ctmst-itutlou 
envisaged a UnioB of Briti.di Burma and the 
various StatC'^ and tribal areas. It further 
provided that the Union of Burma would be a 
Republic outside the British romntonwf ahJi, 
Tho 1r;■Ul^f('r of ]tow(r frojn l;rirl’,b hands to 
Burmese took place on the 4th January 3948 
when Burma wurf formally declared an iudepen- 
dant Republic, 

Indian Embassy. — The of i.he Be- 

presentative of the Goveminent of India with the 
Government of Burma wldch was functioning in 
Simla since October, 1944, moved to Burma 
In November 1945. Mr. Jainnadaa Metha, the 
Representative of the Government of India 
resigned his in June, 1946. Dr. M. A. 
Rauf was appointed Representative in October 
1946. His Status was raised to tMt of High 
Commissioner in August 1947 after the Indepen- 
dence of India, Later with effect ffbm 4tli 
January 1948 he was made Ambassader of India 
to Burma. 

Embassy#— The Govern meet of 
Burma appointed U. Win as their first High 
CoffitoSssioner in , India in August 1947. Eis 
Status was raised to that of an Amba'ssador on 

4th January 1948. 

Immlgrattoii#— In 1944 the CJovemmenti 
of India and Burma were imdcrsfcood 
to be couBidering the question of future 
Indian Immigration into 34unna. Tlie discus- 
sions remained at official level and no progress 
'appears to have been made. 

On account of shortage of shipping and 
abnormal cunditicuis prevailing in ihirma 
immediately after its rc-oecupation, free entry 
of IndiariB was not allowed for some time. 
P.as.sages to Burma were later controlled by 
the Government of India and facilities to proceed 
to Burma were provided by them to (nacueea 
and suelx of the nou-eviuniees wlio rleslred b) 
proceed to Burma on compassloriate grounds 
or on business, etc. 

The Government of Burma promulgated the 
Immigration (Emergency Brrtvs'--lon) Act, 1947 
oir the 13th June 1947. Under this Act, ne 
person can enter Burma without an entry permit 
issued by the Controller of Immigration, etc, 
or a valid passport duly visaed or endorsed by 
or on behalf of the Govt;raor of Burma, It 
was stated that the measure had been neemitated 
by the large scale unauthorised entry of uon- 
Burmaijs into Burma along the laiid frontiers 
adjacent to India, China and Biam. India 
lodged a protest against the promulgation- 
ol this Act, which they charactciriscd as unneces- 
sary and ^opportune. 'Fhe Government of 
Burma in reply stated that the iegislatloa 
was designed to meet the existing emergency and 
pending the couclusion of satisfactory agtetmeal 
with the Government of India and so long as the 
preset emergency existed^ they had no alfcer*^ 
native but to coatinue to'* apply the Act t®. 
Indiana seeking entry into Buima* j 
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Sometime after th® eBtaWistoeiit of tiao cWI 
Oovmment In Burma Bfr. K. L, DoaW ami five 
otiior fedlana who were connected with the 
Indian Natloim! Army and Netaji'a Belief Fund 
were proacciitfci for allegml olfeiices of wtortion, 
dacoity, etc., committed dnring the period of Jap- 
narsse occtipatioa. la September, 1946, however, 
on tfse peiHona! intervention of Famdit lawaharial 
Ifhrn, .the Fice-Presldent of tlm Indian 
ftitifriin Oovemmeafc and Member-iii-Oimrge 
of tlio Commonwealth Relations Department, 
the cases against them were wifcinirawn. 

iEGISLATIGH 

With a vk*w to expediting rehabilitation 
?nd reeonst ruction of the country, the Oovern- 
menr, (•(' Burma noutrolied the import and 
export trade of the country. They iia^o also 
f'iontrollc4 tlMj inter nal (llstribotion of some 
of tlw essential commodities. To step up the 
Importa frotn India, a Burma Supply Mission 
was set tip In Koveniher, 1945 with iU Head- 
quarter, 'j at Xew Delhi,, Thi,j otiicc was merged 
into the olftce of yKj High Oomiaissioaer for 
Burma in India towards the end of 1947. 

Einigmtioii of unskilled Indian labour to 
Burma is prolilbitecl under a ban imposed 
under the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, in 
July, 1941. Ill 1944, the Chjvermnent of India, 

' however, agreed to the recruitment of some 
labour by the military authorities. After the 
, end of the war, though the ban was not lilted it 
niwas relaxed Inj favour of evacuees, but later the 
exemption in favour of e\’'acuees wa.A wdthdrawn. 

'With the termination of war certain omer- 
Macy legislation was enacted in Burma. This 
fegislatiryn affected large number of Indiana 
who had assets and properties In Burma. Some 
of the important Acts were as follows : — 

{«) The LiaUliim {War4ime Adju^mnit) 
icf, 1945. — Tills Act airns at providing 
to the debtors who by reason of the circum, stances 
created by the war, were unable to 'pay their 
debt®, It confers on Courts in Burma certain 
powers in relation to remedies in respect ,of 
son«p«iynient of money an<i non-performance 
of obligation, and also provides for the adjust- 
ment and settlenieut of the aifairs of persons 
fiaanclaily affected by reason of war 
cjjcumstance®. 

f&} The Gudodian of Movable Pmpert^j Act^ 
1915.— This Is a piece of eniergenoy legisiatioa 
to provide for the speedy recovery and rotarn 
to owners of movable property of wMch the 
owners had been deprived by circumstances 
arising out of the war and for the appointment 
of Custodians of such property. 

(c) The Lands Disputes (Summary Junsdie>- 
twn) Aetf 1045.'— The Act provides for a summary 
teisian, toy specially appointed Commis- 
teers** In illsputes as to possession and 
boundaries of Immovable properlies without 
going Into the question of ulwmate right or 
itlo to the property. The Act aims at deter- 
ttlnlEg who was the last person In lawful possea- 
itoa of a particular immovable property during 
tbf short period between the dates whs% the 
■ witlsli Administration began to disintegrate 
Bnally cewed to itoetton and leaves 


questions relating to periods prior to that or 
later to the deMsions of competent civil courts. 

The Tenaney Act, 1046.— The object of 
the Act la to provide regulation in certain 
respects of agricultural tenancies. It provides 
for the deteriuiriatioa of rents in r<=!Spcct of 
tenancies by the Bevemie Officers and the mode,;: 
of payment of the game. Under the Act, the 
unpaid rent in resptecfc of a tenancy and the 
unpaid wages of the iaboarers employed by the 
tenant mrik equally.' and, are the, 'tot charge' 
on the produce of the land. Tlda legislation 
is of some importance to Indiaiis who own 
lands In Burma. 

Under the provisions of Act, 104 ^ 5 , Burma will 
have its own currency with eifeefc from the 1st 
April, 1047. The currency which is at present 
being managed and controik^d by the Reserve 
Bank of India wiil be managed and controlled 
by a C'urrency Board situated,, in I/3t',ndo.n.\ 
After independence, however the currency ■ will 
be managed by a Board in Burma itself. 

Immigration (Eniergency Provision.) Act# 1947 • 
■See para on Immigration above. v, ■ 

Courts lEmergency Prowisicui) (Rw«al)' Act#^ 
1947.— Under .Section 7 of the 'CourtB ( Emergency ■„ 
.Frovkioiis)-,Aet, 1943, the Civil. Courts in, Burma 
were deemed to be closed for tlie purposes of 
the Limitation Act with effect from 8th December 
1941, until a date to be notilied by the Governor : 
of Burma. In 1943, 30th September was dedar- 
ed to be that date. Later liow'cver a notiiieafcion 
fixing that date was cancelled. ,Tn early 1947 
the Government of Burma er^actod the Courts 
(.Emergency Provision) (.Repeal) Act, 1047, in 
accordance with which Section 7 of the main 
Act was to be in force upto the 3l8fc M.arch 1947. 
As a large number of Indians had evacuated 
to India during the war this piece of legislation 
was of particular interest to them. 

The Accnial'nf Interest (Wartime Ii*,vii#tm«nt),: , ' 
Act 1947. — Under this Act debts, loans and mort* ■ 
gages made in Burma before f>th May 1942, do 
not bear any interest during the period of sus- 
pension of limitation. This measure was found 
necessary to prevent mounting of interest on 
debts, loans and mortgages for the period for 
which suits were not filed on account of suapea- ■, 
Sion of limitation. 

Fortifii Excl»an«e Rifiulation Act,.l®47.— This 
Act places certain restrictions on Jsh© export of 
currency etc. from Burma. These are more or 
less similar to those imposed by the Govemment 
of India consequent upon the Finsneia! Agroe- 
ment concluded by them with H.M.G. The 
restrictions are designed to conserve foreign 
exchange. 

The Agrtcwltnritl Dehti Moratoarium Art 1147,"- 
This Act debars creditors who have any debts 
to realise from agriculturists or have decrees of 
'Civil' warts against them,,,froin takiiig„any, legal , 
action in enforcing their dalnw, They ware : 
farthBr required to register within ft.montM from,, 
taking any legal aetten in cnforcliig their dslms. 
They further required to register within 6 months 
fro!a 7th May 1947, certain partlcolaw in rsepert 
«of their claims with the Deputy C'ommiwtonfiW 
of thf Distrirt® to which tixe debfcow resldadf 
The Art further provided tot rtaiini not 
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K with the local authorities within the 

Rpedfled period would not be entertained by the 
tsivil courts and thus be extinguished. The 
•Grovernment of India gave wld... publicity to this 
provision of the Act for the benefit of evacuees 
from Burma,. 

During the first week of 'Derjciiaber 1U47, 
Thakin Nu and his colleagues on their way back 
from Londoiij paid a courtesy visit to New 
Delhi, on the request of the Prime Minister of 
India. Advantage was taken of this visit for a 
preliminary and informal exchange of views 
regarding the Bcttlement of certain questions 
outstanding between India and Burma. Both 
aides expressfcl cordial desire for the speedy and 
friendly adjustment of these questions and ‘it 
is hoped that in the near future there •will be an 
exchange of missions for this purpose, 

: ZANZIBAR 

The sroail Protectorate of Zanribar, ooneistlng 
of the two iftlands of Zanzibar and Pemba, has 
an Indian community of nearly 15,000 out of 
a total population of 205,000, These Indiana 
are mostly traders, and the trade In cloves — of 
which Zanzibar I umiah^ moib than 80 per cent, 
of the world’s supply— is largely In their hands, 
No problems of any magnitude faced this coni' 
munity until July, 1084, when a group of Decrees 
regulating the trade In cloves and prohibiting the 
free alienation of land by Africans and Arabs 
to others was pafised by the Legislative Oouncli 
of Zanzibar and received the assent ol H,l£. the 
Sultan; (Far full ietMk sm Tim Zndim Fsfff 
1934*44.) 

MAURITIUS 

In April, 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a period of one year, but the 
Government of India In cousultatiou with the 
Standing Committee on Emigration <lecided 
that consideration of the request should await 
the results of a local investigation. The 
Govermnent of Mauritius agreed to receive au 
officer for the purixjse .and to give him all 
facilities : and in December, 1924, Sir Maharaj 
Singh, left India to conduct the necessary 
inquiry. 

Sir Maharaj Singh’s report was pub- 
lished by the Govt-^rnmeut of India in August, 
1925. The various recommendations made 
in the repoii were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Govornmeiit. 

In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Sir MaJjaraj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, piz., 
that no more imskiiled Indiis-n labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either In the immediate or near 
future. With regard to Sir Maharuj Slngh^s 
. suggestiona relisting to other matters of. interest 
to the Indian population resident in the 
latohd, the Colonial Government expressed their 
wtHIttgnew to gt”/» effect to sCvewlof them. 

I l4»lw>wif TrdnW».***TIie condition of Indians 
la this Colony continued to remain satisfactory 
IllllfW whenfeher© wort labour disturbanciS on 
' Mttitn lugaf ©statM employing Xndian labour. 


The Colonial Government appointed a Oommli- ' 
Sion to enquire Into and report oo the dleturfe. ' 
ancos. Tlie commission reported during wig 
and the most important recommenaatloai 
of the Commission related to the oocewifcy fw 
the formation of a Department of Lahowr 
and the enactment of suitable labour legfelalloa 
in place of the labour Ordinance of 1922 which 
mamly dealt with inclentured labour. 

Both recommendations have been given effect 
to and the Labour Ordinance of 1938 which cloiely 
follows the Malayan Labour Gotle should prove 
of considerable benefit to the Indian iabourera, 
a large number of whom are employed on migar 
estates. The Industrial Assnoiations Ordinance 
of 1938 provided for the regulation of conditions 
of employment, the establishment of machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of digput<}i and 
generally the formation of industrial Asaoci.a- 
tion. jLiils Ordinance, it will be observed, 
provides for collective bargaining by industrial , 
labourers. 

The Government of India, had under consi- 
deration for some tlmi the question of deputing ' 
an officer to visit the Colony and ,to,. report on 
the condition of Indians reildent iherej m m 
officer of the Govermnent of India- visited 
the Colony since Sir MaharaJ SJngh’s , 
deputation in 1925. The suggestion was 
ftocepted by H.M/s Governmeut anci ui May, 
1940, .Mr. ,.,S, lUdley, 1.0, S., Seo,retary toth®,:; 
Agent General for India In the Union of South 
Africa, was deputed to visit Mauritius. IJe ' 
stayed in the Cokmy for about live weedis. 

In Ilia report, whielt waw pahliHlmd at, the end 
of 1943, he iii'uie a aum?jcr of recomraendatlotti, 
the more important of wlilcli are ( 1 ) minimum ... 
wage for lahouf«rs in the imgar indosiry, (8) 
grant of war boiiuh, (3) tiovernment c,oiitrol over 
houaiog of labourers of estatea, (4) mtroduetlon 
of compulsory fniuratioji in suitable stages, (5) 
extension of fraachiae by adding educational 
fjtialiiicaiiuu as an aitrriiatlve to property quali- 
fication, and (G) adequate reprcBenfcatloii of the 
Indian community ia the Connell of ixovernmiml 
and the Executive Council, etc., etc. 

Uiiturbances ca 1943 dlsthr- 

banews occurred on 4 estates pending 
aoUlemeui of a demand for higher wages, f h® 
police were reported to have been assaulted 
and. in the course of firing which followed, 

3 persona were killed and 3 wounded. A 
Commission of enquiry W’as appointed to invcabl- 
gate the catisft of the outbreak and the Conciila- 
tloa and Wages Boards examined the question ;; 
of adjustment of wages. The report of th© - 
CommtssJoa was published oa the 28tfe Novem- i 
bet, 1914. ‘ 

The Commisfllon observed that the main 
underlying causes of the disturbances ww® . 
unsatisfactory economic conditions and low 
wages. It. 'mad©, far-reaching .Tccommenda-, 
tiona for the improvement of labotur conditions, 
general welfare and health services and the ' ‘ 
general administrative machinery. The Govern* ; 

meat, of Mauritius have taken, action,, on, ocrtala „g 

I’econwfTondations in regard to the improvement" g 
of iabour conditiois and hat® set np a Central'' .gv. 
Stftti'atieai Bureau, 
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Provmg of Wills 


■ TX India « a person has beon appointed ' fa orfeicd to 

i «*eotttof of the Will of a deceased pewon ?? V f *'^5,/*' 

It Is always advisable to prove the Wip asj I® 

early aa possible. If the Will m io a veroaeular, pialKitiff and the oaveator is the dtfeadaiiit. 
ft ht« to be officially translated Into Erig&h. A r^iAl —.‘Probate haa effect over 

fi L Immoveable of the deceased thTCHighont the 

oy, tili6 d6t6W0fll hw w us olscIosLfl in 8Lri.6oiii6 1 'nv'Qvi'Tif'if’!i' Sti \vlilf*'fi tAs Is cr?itrit6iii' " 

to be annexed to the petition. Values must bo If conclm ive as to tlS reSresentSlvo 
ahewn a» at the date of tlw I'elltlon and JTohatc ' ‘A”,' -'f tnpPJtrffi h 

Fees wUl be calculated on such ralue. Tbo Valuea ™“, ®d aelinaraU drt?iow of the 
of immoveable properties are nstiaOy .assessed ai f n" -wraoiS- hnldiriC proDeriv which ’’ beioriKS tO' 
W| years' pttMtoae OB the nett Mnnld^ dfeccjiaed and will ail’ord full iitdemiitis’’ to 

abaenco of a report from a com- [ dfildors jVayiiig their debts and aO persons 
peteaii arcniieot. , I delivering ■ up i?.ncii. property to the person to , 

S««l« ©f Probtla Duty.** Up to Bs. 1,000— Nil. j wliom stich protote h graatecl. Probate can 

roniy be .gf anted to^ an executor appointed by ^ 
For the next Its. 0,000. (i.e. npto Ks. 10,000), the IVlii and tiio appointment may b© express 
. 2 p.6r^csnfc.; for the ii,«xt Its. 40,000 (l.c.. iipto oy by Eceessary implleatlon. i Probate ... ctinnot 
Ei, .§0,000) S pei cent.; .for the next Ks. 50,000 granted to any pers.on wlio is a minor or is,.^ 
(f.e. upto Its, LOO, 000) 4 per cent ; for the uoxlj cd unsound mind. Whi^re soTyral exinmtor® 
K«. 1,00,000 (».c. iipto Ks. 2,00,000) 4| per cent;) are .appointed probate may be granted to them 
' for the next lis. 50,000 (is. npto Ks. 2,50,000) I sirMiltanemisly or at dyimmt times. If a 
» 5 per cent; for the next E,b. 50,000 it,e. npto i cofJscIi is di.scovered after the grant of protetc 

ibs. 8,00,000) 5| per cent; for the next ite. | a separate probate of that codicil nmy be granted 
1,00,000 (m». upto Ks. 4,00,000 1 6 per cent ; for | to the executor if it In m way repeals tlio 
ths. n^xt Es. 1,00,000. ('t.«. upto Ks. 5,00,000) appointment of -f?xeeuto.w nmde.' by the ’Will..' v 
6| per cent.; for amounts exceeding ite.0, 00, 000 xf (llfferent executors are appointed by the 
( or the porUon over Ks. 5,00.000) 7 per cent. codieiS, probate of the Will will iie^revoked and 
In addition to this Probate Defy there is, at a 'liew probate granted of the Will and codicil 
present, a surcharge of 25%. together. When probate lias been granted to 

SF ns f. * TV * Tr, several .executors : and one of ..them: ..diw,..'thev':, 

.EswaaphoB* from Pirofeat® puty.^In , doter* ..Mtire'Tepresentatten of tho' testator’ accrues lo-- 
mining the amount of the value of the estate 

Items are allowed to bo deducted . of the testator ftrid renders valid ail 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- iaterroediafco acts of the executor as such. Wl»g 

mm mmmhmmm, a person appointed an executor has not »?ottnwd 

® « the executorship, iettew m administration will 

2, The amo'tinfc of funeral expenses. aot be granted, to any other person tmtll a cita- 

8 . Property held by the deceased in trust ftoa has been ImmA calling upon the executor 

and not feneficlally or with genwal power to Accept or renounce the execatorsMp, but 
confer a benefloW interest. when one or . more of scverel Mecutom have 

XU'oved the Will, the. Court may, on the death 
In addition* there is general exemption for of the survivor of those who have proved, grant 
service persoimel kilted in action or dying on letters 'of admlrdslratioa without citing tliose 
service la certain drcumstancea. wlio have not proved. The rennnclatiba imiy 

^ , ,, , , be made orally to the prosenco of the Judge or 

Fif‘ff©eiawjr».**The particulara of the 'pro- by a writing stent'd by the pereon MBOuiiciuK 
perty of the dfceased and the partteuiars when iSade will predude ■him from ever 
of all ifceTO allowed by law to be deducted tlmreafteri applying for probate of the Will 
have to be shown in ®«>pwate schedules, appointing" him executor. If an executor 
« is the practice of the High Court to renounces or falls to accept an executorship 
send a copy of these fichedulea to tiie Ite venue within the time limited for the acceptance or 
Authorities and if the properties, particularly Kfagal thereof* the Will may l>o proved and 
immoveabkproperttw, have not been properly tetters of admlntetetion with a copy of the Will . 
valimd, th® High Court Issues ft aedke to the annexed may be granted to the .person who 
wstltlMier re<|ukto| him to amend m schedule j^would be entitled to admlntetnrtloa in case of 
Of property accordingly. In certain cases the lategtacy 
Court requires citations to be published and 

. served on such persona as the Court thinks are R®sidt«a*y IbegatM.’— -Wlsen no executor .has 
interested in the question of the gramt of probate, been appointed by a deceased in Ms Will 
If no objection is lodged by any •person 80 inter- Of. when the deceased lias appointed 
Sited within the time mentioned in the citation an executor who* is legally® incapable or 
to the ©fleet that nothing should to© done in refuses to act or who luis died before the 
the waiter o! the pefcltion lor probate without testator or before he has proved the Will or when 
, notice to the person objeeting or to w% the^ten exeewtor 'dies after haring proved the WUU . 

; technieal languag® the caveator, apd If the but Wore he has mlmlnistercd all the ©state of, 

'■ Wia Is shown to have been, properly executed, the deceased, a unifersal or a residuary legatee 
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may be ruimitteci to Letters _ SMALL ESTATES, 

ol Adraimatratioii with tlie Will aoBexed -may ■ : 

1)0 granted to hitii of the whole estate or so much AdmSiiislK’ator Gineraf® C®ril 0 cat«*““ln case* 
of it as may be tinadawnistered. where the value of the estate is ils. 

After any grant of Probate or Letters of or less, an Administrator Geiierars Certilleatft 
Adroiniatration with Will annexed, no other can be obtained. The proccfdiire for obtaioing 
than the person to whom the same may have this Oeridfteate is simple and less expensive. A 
been granted has the power to sue or prosecute fee of S% on the value of the? estate is pfi.yable. 
any suit or otherwise act as representative of The value of the estate has, however, to 5 )e takofs 
the deceased until such Probate or Letters of as at the date of the death of tlic deceased. 
Administration hiui or have been recalled or These Certidcates are equivalent to Letters of 
■revoked. ' ■ Administration, 


East Bengal 


E ast Province came 

Hi1u rsi'^lciK.e on 
15, rfj,|7 ihn.mgh tlte parlP 
fiuii fif iihwl to be called 

Bcrgal. Kriid; Pkaigal comprises 
I fie uholt nf ilu, i Hltigong and 
Data a I nvidon » ; tfie i >ihttiets 
id' Kangimr, Kaj^dialii, 

i^abiia and Khulna; parts of 
the Districts, of Nnclia, Jessore, 
iJbifijpnr, Jalpaignrg M a I d a 
and S}’ihct — the la si from old 
Assam. East Bengal \cldcli is 
one of the Prctvi rices of Pakistan 
is also sfirnc times referred to as 
Jlasterii Pakistan,. 

Xlie area ' of East Bengal is 
34,091 sq. miles and the total 
population 41,949,710. Out of 
tliis, 29,481,099 are Muslims, 
11,736,026 Hindus, 56,882 Chids- 
tians and 1,197 Sikhs. The density 
ol the population is 775. 

AD.\ilNlSTKATION' 

GOVERNOR 

liin Excelltacy Sir Fu'd.-rkk Ctaimm 
Boun.e, K.C.SJ.,C.IK ,!,C.S, 

MIMSTOY 

Prime Mim'ikr-in^CLirge 0/ (i) Prime 
AimPtkfs Di’patimcnf^ PkmHifsg Beparimmi, 
Ptimi J/oii'J/rr’.i Sccrdurmt and Cabinef 
iiiauhtr' 9 (r) Home ihpaffmeni mid {3) 
Jiidtb.. / mul tenjrtafnr Drparimmt, Tht” 
Ifon'bie Mr. Kbmiaja NaziuiJcSdiji, 

Aitnidi'Ma’fMrge 0/ Department <:/ Civil 
Supplie<i and Dtparimmi of Public Rekiimi$, 
The Hoii'bfc Mr. Nurul Amin. • 

Mi fmier-m •‘Charge if Fimnce Bmwh of ike 
F inance and Bevemte Deparimmi ami Cmmuem 
and Im!thiiit'*i BftinekfS if fke ikpartm*^ of * 
Ommimr, Laimur uml Indmifiis^ The lion’blu 
Mr, Hawilslut Huq Chowdbury. 



H#E* Sir Frederick Boume 


AImister'm‘Chafge of Edumtmn Branch 
of the Depariment of Educaf ion and Regisimiioni 
The Hon’bk Mr. Abdni Hamicl. 

MmK{cr 4 n-Ckaf^c 0/ Deparimmi of Cw* 
municaiiofis, BitUdinsik ana irrigation^ The 
Hoti'ble Mr. Hass , mi Ali. 

Mimskrdn-Chafie of Agfimlhm and 
Co*npemtion Brnwlm of the Department of 
Agrimltufe^ Co'^oprmHmt ani Relit f The 
Hon’ble Mr. Syi-4 MohiUmiiad AkaL 
Miiiister 4 n-CkmKe of Department af Health 
and Local Self-Govmimmtt The Hon*hIe Bk. 
Miiliammad ' Tfabibnllah Chowdliwry, 

Mfnider without PorifoUo^ The Hw’ble 
Or. Abdtil Motaleh Malik. 

MmMerAn-Charge uf Reliif and RekaBiliim 
iion Branches of the Department of AgricuP 
iufCf Co-optraiion mni Relief Kegisiraiicm 
Branch of the Dspariment uf Edumitm and 
RegUifation mid Labour Bramk of ike DeparP 
mmt nf Cmimmtt Labour md Industry, The 
Hoa’bJe Mr. Mufijiuddia Ahmed, 

' Mwhter-in-Charga 0/ the Retefue Branch 
of the finmwc amt Rftenm Depimmmt, 'i'he 
Honshu Mr. Ta kzzal A li . \ 

THE GOYERNOR’S REEstolMi 
STIFF \ 

Private Secretary , J, S. IVranor. 

Military Seerdmy, Majer W. J. B. Fiir«>ll, 
Aide’^'-de-CumPt RisaWar Major and Hono- 
rary Captain Dost Muhanjiioacl Khan, Sardar 

Bahadur. 4 * 

HOm DIPARTMENT 
CUef SmAary to GovrrmmtU, St&y,^ Mtmi 

DeM.t hzn, Ahmed. 

Deputy Secreiark'T^ D. L. Power; IChan 
BahadtirAknhi Ansar All; W, B. KadrL 
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AML Depuly Secy, and ^ Aim . . Officer^ 

Barracks, M.S.Zolm, , ' 

' Assi, Smekirm, A. Q, Ansarl, -Maiilvi Md. 
Wazihiir Raiimaa., Maulvi S. A. Khan.. ■ ■ 

A^^st. Provincial Transport Commissioner 
: and Ex-Officio AssL Secy., Maiilvi- Abdnl Bari 
Khan, ■ 

Registrar, Home Departmnt, Manlvi Md. 
Tofazzal Hussain , - ■ ^ ' 

, .medical, public health and local 

SELF-GOVT. DEPARTMENT 
Secretary, F. A. Kan'rn. 

Deputy Secy., Mauivi Muhamined Abul 
Kasem., 

Assti. Secretaries, Manlvi Serajud-Doula 
Khan ; Mauivi Muhammed Korban Aii. 
Registrar, Abdur Rahman Khan. 

CIVIL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Secretary and Director-General, N. M. Khan, 
Dy. Secretaries, A. A. Shah ; K. S. Islam. 
Asstf. Secy., S. H, AIL 

JUDICIAL AND LEGISLATIVE 
DEPARTMENT ' 

Secy., Judicial and Legislative and Supdt. 

■ mid Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, M. A, 
Ispahan!. 

Dy. Legal Remembrancer, S. Afzal. 

Asst. Secy., Moulvi Mujibar Rahman, 

Legal Assti., Syed Ahsan All, 

Registrar, High Court, Mauivi Fazle Akber. 

ageiculturb:, co-operation and 

RELIEF DEPARTMENT 
Ji. Secy., G, A, Farooqui, 

Deputy Secretaries, Mauivi A. M. Salimnllah; 
Khan Sahib Mauivi A. K. Bazdnl Karim. 

Assit. Secretaries, Mauivi M, Abed ; 
M'azhamb Karim. 

Registrar, Vacant. 

EDUCATION AND REGISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT 

F. A.. 

Dy. Secy., Mauivi Miznnur Rahman, 

Assit. Secy,, Khan Sahib Md. J’azlul Plaque. 

COMMUNICATIONS, BUILDINGS AND 
WATERWAYS DEPARTMENT 
' Secy,,' Khan Bahadur. Saiyid Farrofch : 
,. Meerza. . , , 

Dy. Secy., Khan Bahadur A. W, Sycduddtn 
Khan. ^ 

Dy. Secy., Khaji Sahib Md, Abdul JaJiL 
Registrar, Maidvi Moyeauddin Mial. 

FINANCE AND REVENUE DEPARTMENT 
Secretary, M. H. AIL 

Dy. Secretaries, Khan Sahib Muhammad 
Nabi, Klmn Sahib Md. Raziud^En All, Mauivi 
Khalil Ahmed, Khan Bahadur Malibubuddin 
Aliiaed. 

Asstt. Seerdarm, Mauivi Gokm All, 
Mauivi Wa»e<l Ali Sarkar, Mauivi Md. H, 
Mallick, A, F, M, Yusitff. 

COMMERCE, LABOUR AND INDUSTRIES 
DEPAIOTIEN'T, 

Nasi r Ahmed, 
j JifSeey.f M. Aziar. 


Assit. Secretaries, Abdisl Khan ; F, Hiiq. 
Registrar, S. U, Muhammed, 

PIANNING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS ' 
DEPARTMENT 

Deputy Secretary, Khan Bahadur U. A, 
Majid. 

MISCFXMNEOUS APPOINTMENTS 
Inspector-General of Police, Zakir Hossain. 
Surgeon-General, Lt. Montgomery, 

A ccounfant-Gcncral, Sved Hasan. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt,»CuI. T, D, 
Ahmed. 

Poslnmter-General, Abdul FPunid Khan. 
Inspector-General of Registration, Khan 
Bahadur Mauivi M. S. Khan. * 

Director of Agriculture, A. M. Mu^fafa, : 
Director of Industries, Mauivi M. A, Azam. : 
Director of Fisheries, Mauivi Q. M. Rahman. 
Chairman, Public Service Commission, 
A. J. Dosh. 

Secy. , P.S.C. , Khan Badxur Rahman. 
Registrar, High Court, Fazle Akbar, 

Director of Veferimry Servkes, S* M. All* 
Member, Board of Revenue, K. B. Md, 
Mahmud 

Secy., ILP.Mfs $ecfiituriai,S. N, Bakar, 

Asst. Secy, to /LP.Af,, Habibiil Suq. 
Ccmwtissionm of Divisions, M.-' N. Stuarfe’’ 
ffiaeca Dn.), H. TuMbBan’ett (ChiltagoiDig ' , 
Dn,),^ T. I. M. N. Chowdhury (Rajshalii f)n.), 

‘ chief'’-. Impedar-. ..of ’’Primary ' .Bimaiion, . 
Khan Bahadur Abdul' Hakim. 

■ , . :Difedrjf ofPtMk.lmtnictwn,J}r. Qac!rat.-I» 
Khude. 

Excise and Taxation Commr., K. B. 

.■ Afaziiddin. 

Director of A nii-Carniptmn,M.. A. Abdullah,.' , 
DirirUw of Suffply and Dhtributiou, K. B, 
Md. i\Lahtabudd.in Sarkar. 

Provincial RaHcming AuihoTiiy, W. A, S. 

. Le%vis, 

Dimior cf Agrlcidiure, Marketing, Dr. S. A, 

. Hossain. ■.. ''.v-i 

Conservator rf Forests, Y. S. Ahmed. 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Major M, 
Miiimiddia. .' 

Special Ri'Mef Officer, Mahtabuddin AhiaecL 
Labour Commikioner and Chief Inspector, 
Shops <:v Establishments, S. E, B. Murshedi. 

Bkdriml Adviser md Chief Bikctrk ImpeC'- 
tor, Yousiifali. 

Registrar of Jt. Stock Companies, B, Hiiq. 
Special Officer, Paper Control, M, Rahman. 
Special Officer, Juf.i Price Control, M. 
Ahmed Mea/' 

Director of Pure hmes, J, B, Chu^tai, 

Diffcior of Public Health, Lt.-CoL F, M, 
Khan, 

Chief Engineer, Public Health, A. Latif i 

(Offg.). 

Officer- in^Clmrge, Fire Service, M. R, ' 

Bhu a jail. 

Direciur of Procurmneni, Lt.-Col . J. A. ITuiae, i 
Diredof of Textiles, Mir Md. HafiziirRehmaa, ' 
Director M l^P^^'dge, Col. Me Dougail. ; 

Director of Movements, A. W. Khan. 
Orphanage Officer, Mir Klialilur Rahman. 
Director of Publications and Ex-Officio Jt. 
Secretary, K. M. Ahmed, 



4, Fairlib Place, 

CALCCTTA. 

Phone Cah 5500* 


BHANCIUiJS 

1st UNE BEACa 
HADRAJ. 


ORESHAM ASSURANCE HOUSE. 

BOHBAY, 


IT2I 


HACHINERY WOOD- WORKING 

HACHINE TOOLS 

HARINE STORES 

METALS 

Hill STORES 

OFFICE REQUISITES 

PACKINGS, STEAM ' & 

HYDRAUliC 

PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 
PUMP HIDES 
PUMPS & PUMPING 

MACHINES 

RUBBER .-GOODS 
STEAM VALVES 
STEEL, HIGH SPEED . 

TIME RECORDERS 
TOOLS 

TELEPHONE !NSTALLATI0^4S 
WIRE ROPES 

ETC. 




ADDING MACHINES 
j BELTING & BELT DRESSING 
I BELT FASTENERS 
‘boiler FITTINGS 
CANVAS PAULIIMS 
CARDBOARD BOXES 
CHAINS 

COAL CUTTING MACHINERY 
DISINFECTANTS 
DUPLICATING MACHINES 
ELECTRIC WIRES 
ELECTRIC APPARATUS 
FLEXIBLE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 
HOSE PIPES, CANVAS & RUBBER 
INSULATORS 

JACKS. ANCHOR PULLER 
LOCOMOTIVES 


REGAL BUILDING, 
NEW DELHI. 


Bsprbsentatives at 


CAWNPORE & LAHORE 





I, n n.j 




€. T. D. Bolt Hand Tapes 


Importers & Stockists of the above 
Items and of Tools, Asbestos Goods-— Sheets, 
m0- Packing, Jointing, etc. Roynd Edge Rubber 

Vi Belting, 100% Hair Belting, English leather 

■ Belting, Mild Steel Shafting, Gauge Glasses, 
Lubricators, Pressure, Hydraulic &. Vacuum 
Gauges, Stillson Wrenches, Double Ended 
• Spanners, Oakey*s EMERY POWDER, 

■ Cloth -Sc Sand Paper, Single Roller GIN 

.;■ Sundries, , Spare ''Parts, G.T.D. Original Die, 
Tap Boxes Sc Spar® Parts, Coir Board 
^Washers & Fifes, etc. 

G, T. D, Pipe Tapes 

COMmSPONDENCE INVITED 

HIRALAL GOCULDAS DALAL & CO. 

4S. Nagdevi <pro*s Lane » - - BONBAY3 

Phone : 20594 , Grams : "HIRAGOKUL” 




WHO’S WHO 


INDIA & PAKISTAN 


PRINCES.CHIEFS. NOBLES, 
ZEMINDARS. STATESMEN, 
POLITICIANS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, 
BUSINESSMEN, BANKERS, 
FINANCIERS, LAWYERS, 
DOCTORS. ENGINEERS, Etc., Etc. 
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Who’s Who in India 


SBDOOLKJIBER, Tyohlioy„ Active Bocial. 

IcaflJiis nsrnibcr of D.iwoodi Bohra 
(‘okjiimiiity fill i.'iiicfri'i; run n am! Landlord, 
Bonil>ay ; b. in iiiiguht 1002 ; m, Xema 

BalehLljoy, Wd% ; ■ Bdue. r. 

i'i iSombnj"; B.i>taL]i,diC£l 

bnsim'eS since IU20 in 
L;|P^^^hH iiiHiort and Export lines, 
uiuiertouk uxtcnblvc! hu.-i- 
Ei:ii?Iand and/ 

P ' ^ \ k ”^jW runtinent in lOfia ; visited 
r'< important Com« 

k mcrrial and fiKliiKtrial Pairs 
British Indus- , 

trial Pair, London, Bra-iue International 
Fairs, 3'ra«ut% Leipzig Pair, . Leipzig; 
3’arfner, Tyjid Mcreantile Corporation, 
Bombay nnd Univi.-rsal Copy Apparatus 
(India) Ag^nicy, Bombay ; established several 
Agents all over India; Bcpresentalive and 
Sole Agents of several important Poredgn 
Manufacturers ; Member, Cricket Club of 
Imiia Ltd., Bombay; Founder and Member 
Managing Committee, lUtz Club, Bombay. 
Member oi the jmmbay ilisiorital Society 
and liecex^tioii Committee, Bombay; IVea- 
tern Indian Autuinobile A-soeie.tion, Bom- 
bay; the Islam Gymkhani, Bombay and 
the Society of Indian' Magicians, Bombay. 
Recreations : Cri<iket and Swimining. 

EobMes : Stamp and old coins and Photo- 
graphy. Addms : Nagdevi Street, Bombay 3, 


JLBBULLJIH, Shaikh Mohamad, Prime 
MliiietifT, Jammu and Kashltdr; Popular- 
ly known by the name of Sher-I-Kashmir; 

If. 1005, in the mud but village of Soura, 
seveji miles from Srlna'/ar ; m. Begum 
Abdullah ; Educ. : Srinauar; Jammu ; graduat- 
ed with distinction i'lrmi j.ahore; M.Sc,, 
Aligarh Univ. : while, a college student 
formed a L'aion of Ka-dimir Cbllege, 1027; was 
a ficienei; teacher in the State High School ; 
iiiiiiated a regular camjaign for responsible 
Hoverrinuint, crystallising in the formation 
of the ICashmir Muslim (..'onference ; created 
j'olitical consciousness among the people and 
took tile opxiortuuity of converting the M'usUni 
Conferenco ‘into the Kalioiial Conference in 
. 1938 ; launclu'd the ‘ Quit iCashrnir ’ raoveraent 

in 1940, which aimed at oompicte deniocratisa- 
tion of Kasiimir ; was put in jirison ; released 
in 1047 ; organised a Peace Brigade to maiii- 
‘ t,dn communal harmony in the ^tato ; threw i 
in the entire %veight of his organisation for 
y national defence against the Kashmir raiders ; 

was invited by ttie Maharaja of Kashmir as 
b' the Head of the Ihiicrgency Administration- 
' at the time of the signing of the Instrument ' • 
/" of Accession ; member, Kashmir Beleg^ion 
from India to the U.K.O. Address : Srinagar. 


. ABERCR03WBIE, Sir Jolm Ro&crtsoii, K.B.B* 
j (1946); JCt. (1935), Hiiyrmai!, IkKird of 
f Adniinistration, Canteen 81 ores Uept,, Go%n»ni- 
I inent of India, and Dirfctor, Latlinm Abci*- 
! croralde & Co., Ltd., I'lomltay. />. .Iiuio II, 

I 1S8S. Tit. Mhie Maude, d. of 13. W. Collin, late 
* LC.S. Bduc. : Chelteoluini Coll. C’urae to India 
1 os AssFiimt in iUlO; joined LA. ICO., Feb. 
11315, Joined Ibth K.C.O. J.ancm in France, 
May 1916; active serv'ce in France, Alay 
19 U5 — AtarcU 1918 and in Pah 'dine, March 
■ 1918 — Feb. 1919. Military (^ro;?3 and mentioned 
in desj^rdches. Adcc-Preddcnt, Bomijoy Cham- 
lH*r of Cmnmerre, PA25 ; Jh-esident, 1930 and 
1 1935 ; Memkw, liombny Legislative Council 

; 1025-26, 1930-31 and lO-Ja-th’; Bombay 

Legislative Assembly, 1937. Jihbrss : Breach 
Candy House, Warden Hoad, Bomiiay, 

ACHEATLAIi, HaaridaSj President, Ahnaed.a“. 
Inul Millowners’ Association (1039) and a lead- 
ing Mlllowner. f*. 1H81. ?//. 3.''’. and 1 d. 

JMitc. : Gujarat College, AhmedaLad. (Jioseiy 
' connected with the control 
and management of cotton 

■ Agent, ^ ^lanekial j 

Ltd., for 38 years; colob rated 
the Goiden .Tubiieo of the * 

Mills in 1939 ; founded arid W’*- , 1 

started The Vijaya Mills )« 

. Whittle Mills, Broach and 
renamed it Gopal Mills Ltd.; 

Benefactions include Bhar- 
mashalas in Dakoro, and 
Ahmedabad, a maternity home at Kanij; 
First President of Lad Parashad held at 
Bombay, Honated a good .sum for Gaushala 
at Kathdwaua and B. A. V, College, Ajinere, 
educational scholarships and many others at 
different places ; appointed by Govt., as 
member of the (ittee. of Blanagemeut of the 
Ahmedabad Munkipaiity (19i0-1915) ; Mem- 
ber, Ad^dso^y Board of the Central Bank of 
India Ltd., Ahmedabad since 1924; Cliuirman, 
The Deepak General Tnsurance Co. Ltd,, 
Bombay; The G.autam Oil Mills Co. Ltd., 
(Ttdod), Ahmedabad, The Dabhoi Girmiug 
and Pressing Co. Ltd., Bablioi. Director, 
Devkaran Kanjee Investment Co. Ltd., Bom- 
l)ay; The Harivaliabhdas Mulchaud Afills 
Co. Ltd., Ahmedabad ; The Baroda Spg. & 
Wvg, Co. Ltd., Baxoda ; The Vamuna Mills 
Co. Ltd., Baroda ; Tim Chhotalal Milis Ltd., 
Kalol; The Gujarat Corporation Ltd,, Ba- 
roda; The Motor House (Gujarat) Ltd., 
Bombay and The Climax Engineering Co. 

» Ltd, (Broach), Address: “* ATisant Bliuvan ", 
Shahibag, Ahmedabad, 

SiChEMDi .EicEard./ -.Dylcei '..The . . RigEt, : 

■ REV., M.A., Bishop of Bombay (.Retd.) 6. 
1881 ; Edi(c. : Bodford and C^ford. Beacon 

- 1005. Priest, 1906; Curate, St. Mary’s Slough, 
1905-10 ; S. P. O. Missions, Ahmednagar, 
Kolhapur, Dapoii, Bombay, 1911-1929. 
Address: Thornes House, Milcrton, Towton, 

' England. 
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Tierce, Academic ■' Goimcil ■■ and Court.; 
Assisfant. Proctor, Alld. On. ; Secretary and 
Foimdcr-Mciuber, Xnciian Coramerce Associa* 
lion; Founder and lieseareh Secretary, 
Indian iP search Assen., devoted to mearch 
anil literary nethitics; Mexnfoer, District 
InduRtria Ujsation Ctt.ee, IIobbir$t: 
Journuli^ni, dni;ma and badminton. PuhVmi’ 
iiofif: : Sannl Itmiranee Plmmimj in InMa, 
IS faith Jamrmicf in hidia^ Pesumism in 
PkmniH<j, (hmdhhni : A Soeialifilic Approach, 
Socialifint without Prejudkf, etc*. Addreu : 
Knndu t-Jardens, Allahabad, ’ 


fJiCIISIffi, Mo»»liwar Naraftm, 

' lifedical Fraetil loner, Hjifim, b. Seni |4 
1888; only $, of toil* ??, K. A^n-fir, FPil* ^ 
Saiam, Bar, and » iiroiri'iter and f)|p 5 cW 
\rc*Hf(*ra Iiitlia life |u- * 


aOURWilLJS.,, Tlie Ho»F Sir Clilford Matt- 
MoRati, K.t. (July 10-1-3), Chief Justice, -Patna 
Digh CVmri. h, February r», 1800 ; 7n. Dorothy 
Muriel Lull ; Ednc. : Aldenham Seliool, HertB., 
England, tlalled to tiie Bar in July I Oil ; 
appointed a Judge of the Patna High Court 


in J uly 1032 ; Acting Chief Justice, Sepfeniber 
1946. Puhlicatmin : “ Workmen’m Compen- 


satioii *' ; ** Law of LiniJtation ; F Trial by 
Jury*', Addrm : Patna (Bihar), 




EGlRWUXiEi Sit;«t MoHM ' ManiRcliiiittd, 
mu Pratap Shefe, h. 31th Dw. 1870; w. 
Bhaglrathibal, i, of Bheth Suhhdeo Pannalal 
Agarwaic, <if Kala Dera in Jaipur State 
Adopted Shet Maganhl 
M'otnul about 1922.; Manag- 
ing. ■ A.gents, ; . ^Prafap. Bpia--^ 
.ning, Weavi'0.g a'iid'Ma..iitifae-' s 
turing Co., Ltd., ' Amahicfl 
■■ and Kew . Fratap S,pg., Wg. | 
&. Mfg.,' Co.,. Ltd,, Bhiilia; ! 
Director, ..Yidarbha .Mills, [ 
3.t;Hiclipur, ' Pasari ;. Flour * 
MiUs, Bhilsa (Gwalior State). 

Adarsha filutra Kala Ltd., 
Bombay, -Bacharaj Factories, Bombay, Ilindtis- 
tlmn Housing, Co., Ltd., Bombay ; President, 
Amahier Co-operative Urban Bank, Idd., 
Khaadesh Education Society, Amalner, 
Indian Institufo of Philosophy, Amalnor, 
Khandeali Medical and Surgical Aid Socict5% 
Arnaincr, (Central Hindu IVliUtary Edueatlun 
Soc'iely and Bhonsle- Military School, Kasik, 
Chopda Education Society, Chopda; Pro- 
pcietor, Mauakesiumd Eatiraw atoning Factory 
ami M'otilal Manakchand Press factory, 
UhoiJda, Idaganlal Motilal Oil Blills, Chopda ; 
Partner, Maganlal Eameshwar Otonlng S 
PrcBsIng Factory and Oil MEl, _ Malegaon ; 
awarded Kateer-bHind Oold Medal, 1037; 
Munificent Donor towards tho founding 'and 
ttminteMhCteof a large swmber of ©ducatlona! 
mA omr WMthmpk'immatiom kt 
pwrto of the eoWtry ; Member, Oosewa Sangb., 
VardW. AMrm: Pratop Mmm 4^toalner 
IB. KImadesli.) ■' ^ ' 


finra-Of'C Co., Idd., Maljira , 
m. Mlm Kelkiir, and 
on her dt-rrilHe, MImw Jiamlt', 

1924 ; six #. and mven d , ; d, 

If. Madhiiv «li!(ly!iig for 
?.E,o.8., hi Louftom rssid 
#f, If., Shridhar alti'mllng 
Anglo-A yurvciilc t'ollogc, 

Sntam ; Edar, ; Orunf. M«8ii- 
cal College, B<-iirtbay ; 
counncni-od praefir-c dur- 
ing liifiuimza ep!fhnnic, 

3918; joined Hoii. ptafl of Satam 
Ayurvedic MihUcuI School, %vhjch Imtltutl*, 
has now developed into a ftilldledgcd fol|#p 
with charitable hogplial rmifaiftiug 5h 
al«o matornity wards and,e|iarit»bic dlspea«|f 
all patm»l*/w3 .by Ooft and public ; nwiista, 
Board of Indte Systoms wfMcdlfine «!»« 
1938, also mffhber, .itote Fftciilii- 

of CAyiirwd*; Started *Tf» llhiid!k»roK« 
Ayurved fim»arrii Iwlttfitc* at SatMA arid- 
foimdod, ‘ The Ayarindcnya Arka Shwa In 
1920; Chairniim (.'-Irjcf Itildt ol' Fiffv.i 
body of flic Iflb rti nifi n1 ’I'l i 't f i iinii* 
Life c to. bfl , 

ShiUiwar Fetb, Satiu-a cp.y. 


ACHB, llattif Hasatt, See., rimUh fb'Wrti: 
Kill wli‘clm Society ; b, bilj Mtty ,?f ft. tff 
fid'c dWiiigublicd port AllfiHUua AjIm 
Msiltnniiiiati Hidlffiw flOMii "Zla*" SuSst; 

.won. .hit placc.hi lirdu 
■ *"4 I91:» on tlif Silver 
^ ' iHejHloii of kfe K!n» 
V. "MMff 

iiidi H'dioo!, Itawalpindl, 

I lilUd Prew* 



1,'j 




:Ui.'ir*Ti Colkgft,,.. 
,. J 1:1" ill: >, . .wto, 

.r^ ; cm'., 

'd'h I'iMincttoi';* 

'H ( tiiiu}.* if fn' d 'in 1$ , 

i Jiilu-iHjdi} in i t e I mAnmii 
's Li..ni MM’uui'fr, arwS i' 
Find. elm K]>ortKm;iti ; SuFI nii nOM’-llovini^ 
Collegiate iJtmry ConteiJ ,il \lurri-e iiiilik 
1946 presided over liy Sir Vui liutumdii 
Thakurdas ; founder, F«!i|ab Ceiieral Kiioiifc 
Iwlge Soilrty, (an outgrowth of 1 he K-nvalpM 
Society for the •Fromotion of General luifft- 
lodge), Standard Fnldle Jdftrary in lull; Or 

f dni/.er, Frovluelul Literary CfmlrHtrt aril !!«» 
ato» and otlit-r literary KctherlugH ni Kawiil' 
pinril imd Murrec Hill every year; Seereiwy, 
Anjumnn Urdu, itawfilplndi ; Organlwr, 
Agha Hockey TouniameiitM : PuMktdIm 
** Kfinzina-LMattltufiat “ a book oh geiaswi 
knowk'dge. AthirfHH : Allah Diva f.cklA 
liatia AuiraS, Jktwalpindi (West Fun|wb 
Faklirtaii.^ 


BCMfUBaoj, Stei RamesEvfaf, B.A., 

, Lli.B., Miiil.Htcr tor Fiii»ric WorkM, CIJ, 


Imi ierar ‘^inec May 1946* k Muy fi, 
Ifilt ; »i, Hh. Gulah Itoi ; iiWw. C8nt»l. 


"M’mau 4 n*ii)irt*s; lu, ii., j 

(llittlibad Uiilvewlt-y), LL.B, (Uaiveiitli^y 



tlis-h Jdn^ !\frF4i'5tp«tr atjfl faltr mi i«f»faT!ue 
hWris'f aiKl r.r.: .ipp<»inl'<''d 

M'jfiilpr I'f thr^ M'‘f'Tiit liiut Eu-|filry (VnumlH* 
5!!ors, I'.i'iy; F.ninfif-'i i<(e AiJwirh Ujilnrli'al 
l.fH'ar, h lii’+FiEtp, t"40 : l-wiitiul th* R»ij»wy 
CJtji' lif- I yzaba4 n,ml inn'nnv itf4 lir'il) 
j’r ‘S' 1 Pr< IdM*! ^if li’i.ijM*)!!'* f ]ii}« 

ai;tl I Ajnptlf'^ In db In ill. I 
f^atlnny. : T!i«' PmlAfm (if IFifol Kplift In 

iiiflia**; :a%\l .S'’uf)s? nf .Mji'lfrn 

X.iu'* ; ** Cullnrn In Jn'iia*’; “ Tii« 

AdnmtL-^ritfori of .Tii.-ilfc hi Mr «ii<.Y!:iif. IikIU/’' 
JX*/os^’r ,• Coiifttltwct A.--5 mMy of FaM'han, 
Karachi. ■ ■■ 


fr ,.M." "'nLi: -Ji ulk^v nl , MMim, Dr. ^ VhXK 

f p.t fi • or fill ..rl tims*; rH 3 fUM* im- i'/*’ ^ 

»{>r‘r‘l tM i.P. A«-.i:nLiy inj liunst Board i um. m. im, 

hphn.itr 1'>W Hhnii : A, 0. (\illepe, Al carli; 

llhihl 2vri "« nnd hliort Amkd, |)oli«.aI Ooverument t’oliege, Lahore ; Poterhniisc, 

*1 <ifl in tlMiH ; : f f „ Head ot the Science Depart, meat, 

|H, ,r'it ojinr.. Xr 4 nfa,hH:idi«^^a?id mimk.x Ukmia Co3k{?e, Lahore, lie>-iyssj; Asstt. 
^ viM ler t If iuhik W< riio tj.r. j Dlreetor TecluKteieal Laboratory, lOSO- 

^ 1 ,. A I rp.f ' i }93l: Director, Tcclinolo;dcal Laboratory, 

'■ ' . .. i ... 1,931-45. Pw&LLvrffcom' : “ i,W.oa 

I India various scientiilc and tech, nical ,p»pe.rs' 
MLlfWlttlllj, Piof. Sai'dir Dogas? Singh. ifX orid reports of the Tariff Board. JOdrm : 
J’*. «7 IbiVi tJpindi. LdfO’. .' Secretariat, Karachi 

l*"^"**' MiJidEB, * .SHamsuddiia., . . e3C“Mi,nister ". for 
Ihlylil fvS foimnerce, labour and Industry Govt. 

<clKi5.'jf,-ilnp la lf»tS for of Bengal, b. 1302, A lawyer, he "gave 

4 Id ring iVfamlc Techno* ap practice in 1920 during the non-co-oporation 

i movement, arrested and sentenced under 

l!i,;;i o;„««;,ui sc^OiMon etomc Betod. ms. Blrtd to 

rr(*f'^rhs in Franre, Swe- Bengal XjCgislative Council, 1029. Beturned to 

d»»n, Xorway. lioHand, Jail, 1030 for tahing part in civil disobedience 

Ihdisimii aial CerniHuy tur a Hpefial stndy of movement. Coimcillor, CnJcutfca Corpm, 

indipuiieh. hi thfwe coirntruf-^ i ou his return in T>,./vin TSnvfvf 

l!b.i iippoiiiiMi A'<.i»l!<tRiit< Professor of Indus* 1933-8a, Leader, KrMiakProja Party, 
IrhdilicmlHryat, the Itiudu Liiiv., Benares, Assembly, lOST-45 j Rbniater for Agriculture 
whew; he oiwiiilzfti and eahdihshed the Dept. and Veterinary Dept., 1988-89; Minister for 

of renuiji,- Teehnoiogy «nl |;itw iu be Communications and Works, 1941-48; ioiaed 

hfeame bead of the .Drjwirtft^liUfe ; In 1089 1 ,, 

Ih*, v'^ue If'id III the Tnivuiifore Dovt. I Muslim ^ League, 194o. Add/ess, Calcutta. 

ub«r*' he oronaht liit.o osHhaiee the Covt. 

lliu ilr;? r.uF./re i: i-ll8' Hidian Government Trade Commissioner in 

ifixitteri.uu to Fu.mal u *rc'po'rt on their 

Ci*'riniiliMLn.'i,rU'. ; .VivLor lu «. f'ramk; TndU',- since 1946. Jan. 18, 1897. Laue. , Punjab 
try jfi Co Ihoi J uniong Ik p;!,rtmont, Lniversity. jn. Gianwati , 

14 Rf h* !up h«r H'HHMi*’ «U‘\4 iopment which has 

fciic (ojvornment ; Cohsni- cutta, 1932-84 ; Dy. 

Ma/Inu Lovf. im Vmmnv fndmtrks : JK" 

9’3),tf*/jniVf Iv trueljed throughout liicHaJ' ??nV Milan, ' ipH | i 

ron lih'jcd roihprolkusive survey about the 1985-40 (!^rritory _ cover- ff Ly , 

tvaikhilfly of I'oritwic materJai in Soutbern Europe, indud- §Ll 

litilia inrlhdlug Hyderal/ad, Travariforc, and - tog Mediterranean Islands) ; 

M}>ore Htatc'i, /‘Aw/af Addrnv : liluo Mount '' Commr,, London, 

IMu,.', huradit .Member, Intopa- 


MMAD, M«JiiiM»ailB»ahee3P, M.A., ALIite., 
r.E. Hid., .3'*md(iry, Pakid.ah Constituent 
A»si,'fuhl> Mid K el urms hIiito August 1947. &, 

iWol; M. IVlixjb lingauL "Mae,: Aligarh,] 
l/mduu ami i'amhrhigo ; joined Indian Divil 
Service W2d ; worked as Aasistait^^ Blagtetrate | 


II2S 
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yf flit" l'Vf’'p,ifiifory^tos3Jf.ti'.'C of tliO Irtkmv! 
till! ft! m Triyl'* Kinplyyinrat, 1 

s, , ItftUsi fkvi f'nrni'tif IrafiK'l 

I "r, Vo’-k, I'.H?, Pi>K' 

<n v.'tt 

, |,}| j'y : I 

Ifty .i{ iu’< iiiruiw I, i' *T- >nfu, r t;M la, j 


AlfINCftH, Biw.in Raia Bahasluif, 

S, Bitivamsiflu , IM Ji.Hi.. >i Jilor 


r-sf- 
ji. umbdlv )Tjuii, 
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■ Oft1.i:f.li5:'r 1ST‘1 ; .■. Educ, : 
Ciifi.'t'kDi ■ Co!lf’i:y:'| 
pjrd- ■ , Xb.’Y' . ■' ■ CGlIsge, I 
to .ll'ie ' yelo- i 
t:)'| 1 , sVy.'f fhi 

kardsyy Jd'srtGR ' Gfl: srpj 
IS j! . (If'r (I'.lii J 
' ' 3', 1. ( \ , -r ;.y- ' I 

CG'ririuc'ti'd as :'Lf.u:ai I 

.l adae aiKi Plwan hi thi: I 
( *•■■; I w.'ia ^ 3 ‘ j i , f y h u H ? r H ' u ! 

tsij Siftte ta tliC-| 

; }\ ’■ f?.,' J 'mU r 1 

rjf I’ar ,' r.'pj ijiiifid 

iU,iderj!(!a-i!L Pleader to tha ‘ 

: ^evs^^ral tioies 
,^i(,t^!:derif3 ; President 
’(/Gaaferenfie,. 
liorjeers of '■ tiu? 
M ' Hyderabati ; 
in. ' Go-operative* 
Jattorij aitil tiie 
rj'jviei ill Gcrdl'irerjee Peld at 

Jf.'i'iro'G l{( ridy Infer-" .'vied in eivSn afntk'.-? ; | 
'Aa.s ilw Viff'd'jiairjjtHK of Gif* Ki‘idd( uey j 
I'ornfnitto’; uniil refvlH.ioti of the 
ip ney Jlaj'jf’- f* rh-* I'siK.im’ii Gosornnieal”, I 
f“no*.c?ed jy PiviMent of Vs-'f-Pooident of J 
y}.’,rifj!!ri puidici ii.L--!;.if'/i!i.jor(«i likfi rite Sditn j 
TVuipcnnefi CV/rumifti-e, ll{f3 3>ee)3;<n I 
Jfiiwi, nd uri 3's 1 Mine, iha 3 'ou.n 2 : M.vntX 

Iii.proveiucut. i^oehey, dri kiishtiava 
Ckyofereiii'e, nk*. ; vrriK appohd.ocl ChairraaTi 
of tile Lifcrm’ Gomoiiffee " of Hi-s .B;ialG-‘d 
the Micani’s Gt/vernini at ; llinisior 
for Mi'iikaS Dejtarfmui’.t, 1915 aiul isfcer 
(Ml 3iCiaistcr for Law and .fast ice ; 
K.E.R’ the ?s'i 2 a?(i‘s (iovt., was made 
Bar r^uheb ( 191H), iJao Bahndnr (199.01, IHwan 
Bahadur fl92.‘i), and (1930) in 

roeoyaitjon of Ui.-^ ptihlic servh'es ; aw;u'<led the 
litlcof **Ka|rt Bahadur” by H.ILH. the IslKam, 
1946. ilfMrm'.* *‘Amritha SJlYas’b 
Hydifrabad, Pm 

MItMMt Sit C* P* Ram&swami* 
K,aH,T* (1941) j K.GXE. (im); (L T. B. 
(1923); (»x*J)*Hvan o? Travancore, Fellow of 

M»drfc»"0nltewityy^ IS' . . 

lOf. 1879, 0, tf, of Sate 
«. It.PattebW Baiirnyyat, 
y^Wh High Goiwfe W 
nfterwMdi Judge, Madras 

S Court; M, Sitarumal, 

Wa V.B.Sastri, the 
Itttiau Judge li| 
pitot; tore® s, Fdm,: 

JWtoflw iSgh Schooi, 

, fS!f«ijW«»y College* »iui 
* ®P^Pj Madras. 

sS^a^Bf as; an 



AdvrMude, 1928; Fellow of Uolwsity, ISIS ; 
Mernhw of Madras Corporation, 1911, served 
oa many couiiitiltees; Heiober ol the laaian 
SCHilormI Congress and was Its All-India, 
Seric.tary, 1917-18; Madras DShjgate to »elM 
SX&t (Joulerenee; I’rnstoo Paidjuiyaptm s 
Coitego 'I rusts, 191 Id 9 ; gave evlilfeiwe befor® 
the SoiithhifroTirfh UommiKsion on Indian B-c- 
fotms ftud tlio Mt.”iton Ccmimittee on Finance, 
Also before Mr. Montague md Lord Chelnia- 
ford; i.;A\e fvkltnee in London before the 
Joint Parllaitn ritury Comiiiirteo on ludnui 
itefornH, 1919; Fnivtiivit5' MombGr of L* gih- 
{a '!%’0 Coijfif’b Midr.t. IPlJi* Meinbyf uf 
G-mifnlttec b> *"!<ut!e ibiL-i mtdir ItofonuH 
Ant, lidd; Mcmi rr of Li'gMutiw Council 
un.kr ibpjriiifd CturP Intioii for Mndraa, 
1.920 ; Adrocatu-Gciienil for tlio Presidency, 
19L9 ; Ji’orti I'.GO sii rdnioM. al! lioavy 

triais In Ifstdriis ; one of the Iruiian repreeen- 
.{■.afcives at 'tf'io Assembly of the League ..of ■ 
Katlons .at Ge;Kevj.G 1029 and 1927: Rappor- 
teur to the .League of Nations. Committee 
cG P'liiljlic .Health, J.927 ; Law Membei' ■ of ,. 
Aftitlras Go'veriimeat, 1923-28 ; Vice-President, 
Bxecativo CIou.i.K!.;I!., 1924: resigned member- 
ship.-of .Madras Governmenit.. March . 1928. and 
rfejoi-ned tl:i6 Bar, April 1928 ; '"'delivered the 
, Sri Krishna liajendi’ft .IIiiiversIty. Leeliire at" 
Mysore, 1928 ; represented the State of Cochin 
before tho Xhiticr .Enquiry Committee, 1928; 
member of toe Sub-Committee to draft, consti*'.. 
tuf for uniting British India and the Indian 
Slates ill a Iteileration, 1930 ; Delegate to the 
Ijuiian Bound Table Conference and member 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
It. T. G.,19S1; Acting Law Member, Govern* 
mont of India, 1931 ; Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to the Gove.rnme:nfc of ' Travancore..! . 
Member o.f to.® Consiiltativ® Committee ' of 
■ the H.T.C. ; de.!lvered the Convocation Address 
of the .Deli.i.i D'ni'versi'ty, 1932 ; Tagore Law .. 

. .Lecturer,. Caiciitta' IJoi’v.e.rslty, 1932; A.ct.ing 
Commerce Abjinber o.f the Government of ' 

. India, 1932 ;. Chiiirnmn of the Committee 
appointed by Chamber of ihiiices to consider 
the White Paper, 1933 ; Member of the Joint 
Seicet Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Eeforms, 1933; Dtdugate to World Economic 
Conferouce, 1933; drafted a new couhtitution 
for Kashmir, 1934 ; Member of the Govern- 
ment of India Committee on Secretariat 
Pr<ocedure, 1936 ; Dewan of Travancore, 1936- 
47 ; Conferred the title of “ Sachivothama *' 
by Hia Highness the Maiiaraja of Travancore; 
was Instrumental in implemcntiag the 
Temple Entry Proclamation of His Highness, 
1936; Chief Commissioner, Travancore Boy 
Scouts Association, 1937; Vice-Chancellor, 
Travancore University, 1937. ITas elected 
a Fellow of tiio Koyai Society of Arts, 
London, 1937. Was conferrt'd toe Degree of 
Doctor of Laws by the Travancore 
'University, 1039. Delivered the convocation 
adtlrcBS of the. Osmania University, Hydera- 
liad, 1042: appointed Member for Information 
in the Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
3'8-42i, resigned on 20*8-1942 ; ro-appointed as 
Ihnyan of Travancore 28-S-42 ; 'Chairman, 
tedmn Hiibber ProduetioE Board, Nov. 1942; 
Chairman, Travancore Steam Navigation <io., 
.W44; Member of the Govt, oflndia Post-war 
Hi'construction Gttee. and of the Central 
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Board of 'Kdiicatlorj, 194 1- ; rresklent, Ist 
Soiiiii India jir.dun.niu ( tmferiiBce 1940 ; 
Pit pirM'iitt'd 1 !l*‘ fiuiijui: s b‘foretIie 

Paiiiaanralary and tho Ca- 

bin(-t 3IP>iori. In-Pt; 3?;nni)<.>r, Neyofi.'dinjj; 
Cfiiitniittef! on 'ht-diaif of the Stutis under the 
Cabinet ; was ifs\cstt‘d with the 

Tank and of Lit-utonfudj-Oeneral of the 
J’n^Ji-neorf* State lurets l)y Hh HiOihto^s. 
K,ciiitfjt!ish'‘d ]n‘\van«!:n^ \}i TrrA'aueojv, 

.AtU’nai 1947. Piiidlcali&nn ; Contributions to 
various periodicals on poliiieul, llnanciai and 
literary topics ; A helt-adjon of his speeches 
aiid wrlthigs in tn'o vcjhuues. Recreations : 
Lawn-teiirii.s, riding and ’,va iking, dubs : 
Kationai LU-erai, H'oyai Automobile, Madras' 
Cosmopolitan. Address : The Grove, Myla- 
pore, Madras ; Dciisie, Ootaeaimmd. 


MYAR, Hon’ble ,Rao Bahadur Chaudrase- 
karaj ItA., E.L., Judge, HiuJi Court, 
Madras, hi gdth .January Isy.s; m. Sitalakshini 
Anunai; Educ,: Oonjeev^-ram, Tiruputi and 
Madras {C'liristiim ('idl' g(' and Law' Colh'ge). 
Plnrulled as Vakil, iladras High Court in 1910. 
City Civil Judge, July I'.JdT; District and 
Sessions Judge (Dee. 1927); High Court 
Judge since Julj’ 1041. Address: “Sri 

Sadma,” 96, Mount Koad, Teynampet, Madras. 


SaMb H. N., J.P., Hony. Presid- 
ency Magistrate, Boin])ay. Dy. Asstt. Con- 
troller, Mlly. Acets. b. 1889. PieKI Service, Mes. 
Exp. Force, K.W.F.F. ami W.F.F., 1917-20. 

xl warded British Var Medal, 
Victory Medal, Indian 

General Service Medal, 

Afghanistan, Two Clasps 
JS'.VTF. and Wa2ir4tan'and 
f XCing’s Silver Jubilee Medal. 
,1 President, Ward Welfare 

Committee, Simla-Hew 
Delhi, 1933-S4, S. I. Welfare 
i Society, Bombay, 1937*39, 

[ S. ■I.. ,. Volunteer Corps; 
Bombay. 1 938-39 ; ' ' Vice- : 

President, S. I. Educ, 

Assn., Simla- N'ftvv Delhi, 1033, S. I. Assn,, 
Bombay, 1937-38; Member, Managing Com- 
mit ce, Mental Hospital, Calcutta, 1935,: 
Prisoners’ Aid Society and General Committee, 
King George V. IMemorial Fund, Calcutta,; 
1936, S. J. Assn, and Asthika Sarnaj, Bombay. i 
ATce-Cliairman, King Jhin)eror’.s Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Fund, North .Bombay, 1938 ; Chainnau, 
Bombay School Children’s Sports Committee, 
1938. Did relief work in Delhi during Jumna 
Floods, 1933, and Bihar Earthquake. 
Drember, Doliad Tahiq War Fund Comnhttee, 
1042-43. Honorary J’roJ),ation Officer, The 
Bouibay Presidency Jieleased Prisoners’ Aid 
Society and Children’s Aid Society, 1938 to 
ltt41 ; MemJ)er, Local Mimidpai Schools Com- 
mitteo ‘ .F ' Ward, Bombay ; Vhie-Pre.sidVMit, 
Bombay Taniii Sanuam, 1944-45 ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sbanker Mutt,' P>ombay ; 'iMember, Mg. 
Conunittee, Eombaj' Proviiu’c 'ProJtaJ.ioii and 
Aftercare Assoi'iatioii and .ByTamjecj Jee.iibhoy 
Home for Ciiildren, Aratung.a. Secy., Bajpsaji 
Basi readings. Address: 275, Teiaiig Hoad, 
Bombay 19. 




A|IT Siagli Sabib, Maj.-Geit. Mahara|a*» 
dbixraj SbrI Sir, third s. of Hhlatc Highness 
Alaharaja Shri Sir Sardar Singh ji Sahib Baha- 
dur of Jodhpur and the only uncle oi' 1.1, If. the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur, k 
Ihfe May 1907; EVho*. ; 

■Hajkiira.ar College, Bajkot 
and Ala yo College, .Aiuuir; m. 
the sister of Mis Highness 
of Jaipur {Euipuhiu;)). has 
2 s. and 4 JhroGju', 

Veterinary Df'j'if. and Siii- 
karKbnim,1927 : Preddeut, 

CousultatlYC ettea*. of Sar- 
dars, 1930 ; AdvL-orv lioani, 

1938; Couiirinor to H. IL 
1940 ; has been heJOing 
Porifolio of Horne l>t'pt, >lnre F»4i, ihii ; 
Pro?,, 'Bombay and Motor Ambnianec Fund, 
coilcctitm for wJiieh aniouui>'tl to .!ls. r> lakhs ; 
Leader, Xatioiial IVar Front in Jodhpur State: 
Pros, of tiujf Jodhpur Bailwav Grievances 
Ctfceo. and wiis Pres, of Gio SujMnhing 
Board in connection witii the inarriase of 
Hie Heir- Apparent. Address: Jodhpur, 

Bajputana. 

RKALKOT : Raja Sbrimatit Vsjayasingli 
FaftesinR BboaasI©, Bajasahib of . (sed'- 

section on Slates in ln<lia and Pakistan). 

RLl, H.E. JSLssaf,. Bar-at-Iaw, • ..Governor ' .ol 
Orissa since June, 1048. b. 1888, Edne, : 
Steplien’s College, Deliii, and Lincoln's Inn, 
London ; w. Aruna Ganguli, 1923. Tried 
under D.T. A. in 1918 and acquitted; jailed 
several times in connection with Congre8.s 
movement ; travelled widely in Europe. 
Municipal roramisaioner, Delhi ; Secretary, 
Congress 'Parliamentary Board, 1934 ; active 
meniber, Nationalist Afualim Party; returned 
by large majority on joint votes of Hindus 
and Alnsllms of Delhi to the Legislative Assem- 
bly (1935) ; was member, Congress Working 
Committee and Secretary, Assembly Congress 
Party; arrested and imprisoned under 
Defence of India Buies in Aug. 1 942 ; released 
Alay 1945 ; re-eleetcd 1 045 by i.arge majority 
defeating Hindu Sablm and Muslim League 
Candidates ; Deputy Leader. Congress Party 
Central Assembly ; Special subjects, 'External 
Affairs, Defence and Constitution. Alembcr 
for Transport and Baihvuys, interim Govt., 
Sept. 2, 1040 to 7th .Tan, 19 47. First Iiidian 
Ambassador to lYashingtou, 'Feb, 1047 to 14th 
April H4S, Publicatlonsi : ronstrnctive Non- 
Co-operation ; Life of St-din, in ver.se (Urdu); 
Report on N.W.P.P., etc. Address: 
Government House, Cuttack. 

RLI, The • Hon’Ble Mar. MoStammeiS, -Min- ■■ 

* ister of Finance, Public Health and Loral Self- 
G-ovt., Govt, of Fast Bengal, h. 1909. Grand- 
son of the late Nawab Bahadur Sj’ed Nawab 
All Chaudhury, first Alnslim Alinister in Bengal. 
Ediic, : Presidenej'^ College, Calcutta. 'Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to Chief 'Mifflstt'r, 1943-45; 
Member, Council, All-lndla ♦Aluslira League 
Central Parliamentary Board ; w,as Arcmber, 

• Governing body, Indian Football As.'^oc. and 
Beifgal Hockey Assoc. Address : 19, Mayfair, 
Ballygunge ; i;ecretaxiat, Dacca. 
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BM, Honl^le Siiwiclt Karaxnat, B.A., 

{ I'l!?? ,ibl ^llttbU'T of I'Miicfttion, W . Pumjal). o. j 
A.iv' m, tise daugfjter.of ijakeeiuf 

Voh'l Ha>-f^aa Eubd-lfcnMJidtma of Sialkot. 
£n>i\t furmiin tlimtinn College, I/ihorc, 
iaw to]|«*£re, Piii.jab Universifcy. Munici- 
p,i| Cf/iiiJiiL-iF-joraT, MiiBlcipal' Committee 
Khclkhij|fii«t years) ajid Pjv sident, Muuiei- 
I. 3 I i'ojajuittee (K) ycar!::|*, Prei-dduat, Har 
' BtuiildraTaira- I>1s .-for 5- 

years jji rubllc Fro^eeutor, botli 

Hiii’tiiil aiKi Ordiiiury, Bist. Sheiklmpara ; 

hiace r.>3T ; member. Board 
of hKiiMrus. Fn/ijab and limitary ifnard 
ye,fif’'*| ; number, All- India Musiim League 
g f.'mnniittee (id'i2 to it'47). Address : 
>iei fet If eit, l.aliArc, 

ALS, Six Sfed Majcafife, ■ Managing . Pro* 
pnefoi', 6yi'ii A. a: M. Warir Ali; d. 1^84 ; Mem* 
b>er, Hw Majesty Aiuirof Kabul's Entertaiu- 
nmnt (’ujamittee, 1006; Secretary, All-India 
Army Canteen Contractors’ 
Association from 1022 to 
, 1026; Director.,- Canteen 
Contractors* Syndicate Ltd. 
since 1927|'.-.Meraber, I’rade: 
Delegation to Afghanistan, 
1024; has been Director, 
>:llese-rve .v-Baiife-. ■■India-;; 
Member, Eastern Group 
Hnppiy .Conferencer";:- LO#,- 
Vine-Chairman, All-India 
Muslim ' Cimm-ber ::of :■ Com- 
mcfcc and Industry. 
IMrcctor, ^ Alkali &■ Cliemtcal rorporation ofj 
Imlla, Ltd. Pince, 1066. President, Iiidiau- 
Chamber of Commerce, Lahore, 11M4. Member, 
Committee ot Manageuieut and Control' 
Aitehl'mii Chiefs’ College, Lahore. 'President, 
Fnrij.ib Mn.diiiis Chambijr of CojnnuTee, 1048. 
Khan Bahadur, 1020, C.B.E. 1985, Knighted, 

. .liMO, Address “ As,h'lan.a. ”, - La.hore. . 



lUy.j Advisory CUee., ami Seaniderabad 
Muiii(‘i{;al i'ttee, and Stamliug Advisory 
ettees., Coiunieree ami Xndustrles, Labojir, 
HJLlt. the Kizam’s Govt., All-India Tnber- 
cnlohls Ass(',n. ; roniieeicd wilii several bene- 
volent and philanthropic institutions ; founder, 
■Me(3ea Aladina AJladin Endowment Trn.st 
(15 lacs) ami Alladiu Edueational Endowment 
Trust, Trustee, M:uler-e-'Deecau ; Khan Su-heh 
1016; Khan Bahadur 1925, O.B.E. (19.3f). 
Kawab hy H.E.II. the Nizaju 1948, Vayir 
by il. M. the Aga Khan 1944. Addtess : 
Ailadin Buildings, Oxford Street, Seeunder- 
abad, Dn. , 


jfiLLLSOP, James losepK WKiitlesea 

Knight Baciielor, Ian. 1, 1943, Ketd. 

I’uisae Judge, High Court of 
Judicature, Allahabad; b, Feb. 11, 1887; m. 
Jessie Annie, d. of C. S. Delmerick. Edue,: 
lJuiv. Coll., London; Entered I. 0. S., 1910; 
District and Sessions Judge, 1919; Judicial 
Secretary and Legal Keraembraneer to U.P. 
Govt., 1931 and 1933-34. Judge, CMef Court, 
Oudh, iuiy-November 1933 ; Judge, High 
Court, Allahabad, 1034. Address: Oja 16, 
Hastings Hoad, Allaliabad. 


AMAENAGAH (Thamadevli State) s Da»Ba»- 
isKte® Amarawala Sahefc, the present 
Iluli'r of (see section on States in India and 
Paki-stan), 


■ i 


MLMDm, Klian Bahadux Hlimed (Kawab- 
Ahmed Eawar. Jung Bahadur), O.B.'E. /a 15th 
March I8S3. m., 2 r. and 2d'?. Fellow of the 
Osmauia and Aligarh Universities; Pres., 
IMamlah High SchooS, Os- 
luauia iSchwd and Iidainiah ; ■ 

Girls' School; il\dcrabad j 
(Dn.) Chaiubcr of tktmraerce . 

A Ihdtistrieri, 1037-42 ; Pro- 
prietor, Ailadin Inriustriul 
Ewtate, K. B, Ahmed Ailadin 
A Co , Mg. Agents, Hydera- 
bad Allwyn Metal M'orks 
Ltd., Hyderabad Starch 
FnMucta Ltd., HydiTabad 
C'kmileala & FertiliHcrs Ltd., 
and Hyderabad Asbestos 
Cmenfc Pro<iuet» Lid. ; Byderabad I.amlnatcd 
> Products Ltd., Dir., Ringarenl Ctdltoies Co 
IM., Hyderabad Gold Mines Ltd,, Osman- 
shabl MllL Jld., Atara Jahi Mills Ltd., Mah* 
kwt> Shahi Odibttrga Mills Lt<L,.Ki?.ftm Sugar 
Ifftdw Sirimr Pacer Mills Ltd., Birsilk 

IM,, fitoboarJ Mills Ltd;, Hydera- 

' had lid,, TIks Hydwbad-Dnited 

Ca. LM., Bombay CyeSe and 'Motoi 
Agmef I IM,» Umber, ' Hyderabaf: City J-mJ 
fttvtbfwtt Secimdelabftd' Snwn 

tm% BAH; lie tonPe. State 



^MBEDKAR, Hoxi’.bIe Dr. BMmrao RamP, 
Al.A., Fh.l)., D.Sc., Bar-at-Law; Afinfster of 
Law, Government of India ; Member, 
Gouirnur-Genoral’s Executive Council 
(Zaboiir), July 1942 lo June 1946; 6. 1803. 
Edac,: Satara and Bombay; Gaekwar's 
Schol.'ir at Columbia University to study 
Economics and Sociology; did Research iu 
India Office Library and kept terms for the 
Bar at Gray's Inn. Professor of Political 
Economy, Sydenham College of Commerce, ;■ 
Bombay, 1917; went to Germany and joined 
Bonn University and then London 
University and took D.Sc. in Economics ; 
and Commerce; called to the Bar, 1923 ; gave 
evidence before Soutliborough Committee 
for Franchise, 1918 ; and Eoyai Commission 
on Indian Currency, 1926 ; member of the 
Bound Table Conferdlce, London, 1930-32, 
and Joint Parliamentary Committee, 3932. 
Publkations : The ProUem of the Eupee, 
Evolution of Provindal Eimmce m Briihh 
tndia. Casta in India^ Small Holdings and 
their Remedies. The Annihilation of Caste 
Federation . Versus Freedom, Thoughts on 
Pakistan^ Ru7indc, Gandhi and Jinnak^ What 
Congress t mid Gandhi have do fie to the 
VntotichableSf Who were the Skudras, etc. 
Address : 1, Hardinge Avenue, New 

Delhi. • 


AMEIT JCjSLtfRj, Hoa’BI© Rajaktiiwatl, only d, 
of Baja Sir Barnam Singh of Kapurthala. 
Minister for Health, Go\t. of India. Social 
worker of many years standing and Secretary 
to Mahatma Gandhi .for 15 years. f>. 
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Kapurfcljula Lorloiow, oiil''eb. 2, 18S9. 

Edue.: Sherborne Seliool for OIrls, Dorsetshire, 
and Loiitimi. Soeial Si-ctiou Secretary, 
A.JAV.C. 1930, Cii ail' woman, A.i.W.C., 
I93I»33. Clave evidence om Im half ofA.f.W.C., 
K.C.'W.I., etc. before Lend Lothian’s 
Pranebise Conmiitlee in PXii and on behalf 
of A.LW.L'm National Council of '^Tomen in 
India and '^Vomen’s Indian Assn, in London ' 
111 1933 before ilie Joint Stdect Cttee. ; 1 
Preskhuit, A.I.W.C,, lOJSj (Chairwoman, 
A.I.W, Fond Assn., i!K‘i7”41 and ai?,aiB from 
39iG; served foi the Julloiidor Munieipa- 
Jifcy,^ 1934-36, iir.st wornan member of the 
Advisfiry Board of Edmeuion (Govt, of 
India) from inception till resijinaliOu in 
protest in Aupr., 1.042; rd-appoiutetl, 1046, 
for some years member, Board of Trustees,! 
Ail-India Spinnerrd Assn, raid rarmber nfl 
the Board of Hindirdaiii I’aUmi Sangh ; 
member of the Stand imi Committees ' of 
the A.I.W.C., A .T. W. Fund A .sn. Went with 
Indian Delegation to TJ.K.E.S.C,0. in. Js^ov, 
1945 in London, and in 1940 in Paris. 
Has won many Tennis Championships in 
Simla and .Lahore. Appointed Minister for 
Health in First Dominion Cabinet, 1947, 
Appointed Chvairw’onian of the Executive 
Committee of the St. Jotin Ambulance 
Association and Chief CommLs.sioncr of the 
St. Jolm And.>nlance Brigade and member 
of the Managing Body of the Indian Bed 
Cros.s Society, 1948. Address *' Manor- 
vilie," Simla We.st. 

J5.NiSKB,MulkRaj, B.A. (Hon.) 1024., Ph.D., 
1928, Author, Novelist and critic; Editor, 
MAEG Magazine, b. December 12, 1905 ; 
Educ, : Pimjab University ; The University 
of London and Cambridge; Lecturer in lite- 
rature and philosophy to the London County 
Council adult education schools; Editor of 
various magazines ; Leverhulrae Peliow for 
research in Hindustani literature. Broad- 
caster at the Film script-writer at the 

M.O.I. PtiUkations : Novels ': The Big 
Heart, The Sword and tlie Sickle, Across 
The Black Watens, The Village, Two Leaves 
And A Bud, Coolie, Untouchable, Tractor 
and the Corn Goddess, The Barber’s Trade 
Union. Essays : Apology for Heroism, Lines 
Written to an Indian Air, Persian Painting, 
etc. Address : C/o MAHG Magazine, 25, 
Cuffe Parade, C'olaba, Bombay. 

AHilNDJl, HarMas, B.A., LL.B., Mg, Dir., 
Anandji Haridas & Co. Ltd., Bombay, 
Calcutta, Nagpur, etc. ; 6. at Bombay 

in 1896. Member, Cttee. of 
Bengal National 'Chamber 
of 'Goininerce, Calcutta 
(1922-24); ,Indian.v ; Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta 
(1924-34) ; Indian Merchants 
Chamber, Bombay; Calcutta 
Ciorporation (1 929-82), Sad- 
way Bates Advisory Cttee., 
Asstt. Iron:A: Steel Control- 
ler (Govt, of India, 1941-42); 
founder and Senior Vice- 
Pres., Indian Chamber of 
Commerce (1924); Pres., Iron Mcrch^ts’ 
Assen., Calcutta ; Steel Traders’ Assen., 
Bombay; Member, Managing Cttee., Bhatia 


list 


Oeneral Hospital; Tni4.en, .Khlniji Jtwa, 
Kesiiavji Jada'vji and other Ciiaritxblo TriiHts, 
Address: 29-D, Doongersey Road, Malabar 

■ Hill, Bombay, . 

HHUHTiSlNI, BHiaadlal Na*aYan|l» B.A., 
B.Litt., Bar-at-Law, ex-Dewan, Jawfsar State; 
b. dune 22, 1892, nt Kuteh-PdiiiJ. 3b/ f..: »t 
Alfred High School, Kutcfi-BliuJ, ml Middle 
Temple, London ; called to 
the Bar in 1937, ■ Started, 

■ career in . Zanzibar, ■ as 

■ Interpreter ■ in - -ILB.M.’s 

High Court; was Head 
Master, Indian Sdiool, ftfr 
30 years and Jonrnaiii^t 
for .25 years- ;■ Proprietoi 
and Editor, 'I'he Zanzibar 
Voire, a well known Weekfv ; 
was Mysore Govt. I’rade 
Agent in East and South 
Africa and also acted as 
Trade Corro -pond cut for the Govt, of India 
for a number of years ; a.s Leader of tha 
Indian Community, led deputations to 
London and Geneva on several oceasiona 
on behalf of Indians in Bast Africa ; 
practised law in High Court of Bombay on rho 
Original side and is still on the roll of Advo- 
cates; was Commerce Member in Nawanagar 

■ State for four years;, acted as"- Advocate- 
General in Nawauagar State and Famiao 
Belief Commissioner during the famino 
of 1939-40 and won the appreciation of the 
Maharaja Jamsaheb Bahadur and the public 
for his strenuous w’ork ; Controller of prices, 
Agent' to the custodian of Enemy Property 
and President, Central Board, War Eiforts 
Committee ; was Pres., Stores Purchase Cttee,, 
Kawanagar State ; an active Botarian 
and a Mason. PublicafAonu : Gujarati ■trans- 
lation In verse of Karima ” by Shaikh Saadi, 
Great Persian Poet and Writer, Fmc- 
Hons of PosHWar Journalism ” and Genesis 
of Indian Struyqlc in East AfrieaV* AMrm: 
Jawdiar, Gujarat States. 


JLNEY, His Excellency MadMo 'Stoilsarf, 
B.A., B.L., Governor of Bihar since dan. 12, 
1948. b. August 20, 1880. m. Yamunabai 
(died 1925). Edue. : Morris College, Nagpur, 
Teacher, Kashibai Private High School, 
Araraoti, 1904-07 ; joined Bar 1908 at 
Yeotmal; Vice- Pres., Indian Homo Ilulo 
League; Pres., Berar Provincial Congress 
Cttee., 1921-30 ; joined Civil Disobedience 
Movement ; Ag. Proa., Indian National 
Congresa, 1933 ; M.L.A. for Berar, 1924-20, 
1927-30 and 1935 ; member, Congress Work- 
ing Cttee,, 1924-25 and 1931-34 ; founded 
Yeotmal District Assoc., 1916 ; member, 
Nehru Cttee. ; Vice-Pres., Besponsivist 

• Party; General Secy., Congress National i.st 
Assembly Party, 1935 ; General Secy., Anti- 
Communal Award Conference Working Cttee,, 
1935 ; elected member of Nagpur Univ, 
Court and Bcnare.s Univ. since 1938 ; 
member, Viceroy’#Executive Gouneil (Indians 
Overseas), 1941-43; Vice-Chakman, National 
Planning Groups, 1943 ; Pres., Hindi Sabifcya 

* Niiman Samiti, Agra since 1942 ; resigned 
merftbership, Executive Council in Feb. 1943 ; 
Bepresentative of the Gov|). of India in Ceylon, 
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AiS'f. 101:5— 1y!jr 1947; Pres*, Vaidic San- 
.^landal^TcKtim, 1041 ; Ileptetjentative 
f»f Dvt't-au States* in iho Constituent 
of India, July 1947— Jan. 1948 ; 
Pre'-., reda'^bailra PariVliat, Poona, Kov. 

' i^imkaltuns : CaUection of writings 

and sfuedns in Marathi. Ad^re^s: 

(Joveriior’s Lamp, Bilwr. 

IlNORE, El. "Col, Shrlmanf Sar^ar Dharma- 
: 'wer Citandroji Sawifeiiaii .Eao, Vazarat 
' .. Moahi Sawai .Sajrkliel Bahadxxi, a - premier 
is'obiuunu and .Jttgirdar of Gtrahor State 
and' a scion of tim 
' liousc of Angrlas of the 
Mahralta Empire fame ; 
\ ■ holds the Jagir of Keori- 
J'.honrasa and Panbihar in 
the ■ (Pwalior . State ; b, m 
ISOO at Gwalior ; w, the 
aunt of Lt. -Gen. His High- 
ness Blaharaja Sir Jivaji 
Eao Scindia ; 3 a., Shrimant 
Kuraar Sambii.aii Mao aliM 
Jjalasahob Angre, Shrimant 
Kumar Shivaji Eao and 
Shuhaji Bao Angro ; 1 d, Mduc. : Wilson 
High Sehoob Bombay, Sarclar School* Gwalior 
and the AkHruJfcuro InstituB*, Allahabad ; 
hits servfMt t ho S)are IC<*eper of Bis Highness * 
Privy Purse, Suba of Shi vpnri, Master of 
Ceremonies, Private Secretary to H.H. the 
Maharaia Sciadia, Hussur Secretary* Porfeign 
PolUleai Minlater and Vice-President, 
Executive CouricO, Gwalior Goverimnmt ; 
ids family has hcfm closely connected with the 
Ruling KoU'u:- of Seiudia iu all tlicdr conquests 
in Kbrfiiern JiKlia ; has rendered valuable 
servicc'-i to the Scindia dynasty and the 
Gwalior Stuto; has introduced in tiie State 
many outstanding refonus in the fields of 
admini'if ration and ]cai>latioii ; as I'orpigii & 
Political and later .as Yicc-Ih;esidriifc, 

Gwalior State Executive Council, has brought 
forward many pubiie utility schemes for the 
amelioration of the public ; awarded the 
Scindia lifcda], the highest honour in the 
State in recognition of ids servicea, Addref^s : 
Sarnbhajl Mias, Eashhur* Gwalior 

aWKLESEHm, Hasservanfi H*, C.I.E., 

Bami'ter-Mt-baw,I).K.S.r, (Parihb b. Pebruary 
IgSl. m. iioHsibui, d. of J. N. Ginwalla. 
Graduated witli t’irst Glass Honotirs from 
Ehihinstone College, 

Bombay, .1900, Studied at 
C'auibrldge* London and 
Paris, pm 1 -06 . Pa ssed 
examination in I^aris for 
IdplAme de Pceoie des 
Sciences Politiqueg, 1005. 

Called to the/ Bar 
“* from Gray*’s I mi, 'London, 

1006. Appointed Professor 
oC History and Political 


Bihar Govern - 


member of radlriii Legislative Assenxblv for 
Bombay V.!?. (G'ujarat), 1991-3-}. Made 
0,1. IL, 1033. Sat in Londou on IndiaTi 
Federal Railway Board ami IG^ser^'c Bank 
Committees, 3933. Appttiiiled meiubd' of the 
Tariff Board, 1i?.3S. Appoint fcl Bewan and 
Huziir Court Jiid.ge, Rajkot, 19B). Biqiiity 
President, Civii Services Seli.'ctiuu Board, 1040. 
Addn'ins : Ankleswar, 

ilNSAEI, Hoa. 2WEr. JIBdu! Qaiyum., 
Minister for Public Works, Cottage Indus- 
tries, Cackward Muslims’ ■Weifuro, and 
Relief W KehabiUtatirjii, 
meat, sinco 1040 ; Pres.* 

All-India Aloniin Con-* 
hu’cnee. h. 100r> at Behri- 
on-Sone. .‘0 of hiio Af. Abdul 
Hnq : ?/t. Asma liegum, 

2 i>‘. and 2 d. Kdue, Aligarh 
iMuslim, Calcutta and Allah- 
abad Uuivs. ; joined Khi- 
lafut and Kon-Co-oporation 
movements, 1020 ; impri- 
soiital, 1922; joint'd Aromin 
inovcmeut and formulated 
political <lemauds of Alowiu 
coniraunity 193,8 ; Pres., BOmr Provincial 
Moulin .lamiat,' 1038; Member, Advisory 
Committee on Fundamental Rights, Minorities 
and Excluded and Tribal Areas, of Consti- 
tuent Assembly of India; Elected Alember 
of Legishilive Aswemldy Bihar, 1940. 
Fellow, Patna University ; first AJomin to bo a 
L'etlow of a University ami a Minister.' 
Address: Patna and I)ehxi-oa-Soae, E. I. Ely. 




Hcompmy at I>. J. Oollfege* 

....fund, 1907. , Elected .Member 

iM, Anklos^ftr Mahlclpnlity and 


miiftttii’fetr of TftlukA and Bistrlnt Local Hoard, 
1013-1930. Vice-President, Gu^raf 
Cdltoh Traders" and ftetory Owners^ Jjsitocln- 


Graaied' 

and Viceroy's . Coifthdsslon in 
mt Boshbay Bwwft (l.f im. Hiected 


UNTHOMY, rxank Reginald, B.A. (K’agpur 
TJniv.), Viceroy’s Gold Medalist in English, 
Uuiv, Prizeman and Scholar ; Bar-at-Law of 
the Inner Tfinpic, London ; b, Sept- 

25, 1908. Ed'uc. : Kagpur Univ. and • 

at the Inner 'J’cmple, London. ‘Leading 
crimhi.'i] law^ c-r in the Omfrjd Provinces; 
cdected Pri-'s-idciit-in-Chicf ufthe .-Vnglo-Indian 
am! llomieiled European Assocn., All-India 
& Burma, in 3 912, in succession to the late 
Col. Sir Bcnry Gidncy; nominated to the 
Central Legislature in 19-12 ; renominated in v 
1946 ; member of the Viceroy's Rational 
Defence Council ; member, Sapru Confiliation 
Citee., etc.; member. Central Pay Com- 
mission ; one of India’s Delegates to the 
General Assembly of the ‘United Rations in 
1946; member of the Constituent A'^scmbly of 
India. Address : Kew Delhi and Jubbulpore. 

ARaWATTlGI, Dr* S* F.C.P.S., Chief 
Surgeon, Miraj. b, at Dharwar in. 1902 ; ni, 
]VU.S3 Pushpavati Gouder of Bijapur ; four s, 
and three d. : Edm. : Biuirwar and Miraj ; 

had intensive medical 
training in the Miraj 
cal Centre under the 
guidance of the late Dr, C. 
E. AAil ; Chief Surgeon, 
‘Alis-don ‘iloHpitrd at Aliraj : 
11)39-46, bi.'ing the first Ind- 
ian to hold that post ; start- 
ed the Vfiii Memorial Hospi- 
tal at aiiraj in memory of 
his Master in June 1946; has 
wide experience in abdo- 
minai (especially intestinal) 
surgery ; has conducted research on intestinal 
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Tubt’mjh&is; jilRWj?tDE, (Mm.) CliandM&al Blittpal, D, 
Hi niitiibul d jitIi'Ipn «*n *!.' s-rriro UiMUsiC* tbikodi, iOlb; IJ'/f/i?. niskoilHbuli h 1 poI, 
111 Ui(* liitUaii Mf'tU<‘cd M.K 4 rt.d 3 K'::! ’ Siraf^j rdmiial-uniia Ainrsde (’itoll'lanuvn h*irigll 
LwtTitiatc to qiiiilify jjfiiiHwlf fui* iliP iri^ndiaiit) in lUiJS ; ha' oJip d. anil two s., 

Booihay; was lor some tlsue Chnirman, I take,? la^i-n in .sodal 

Malwi’ii.'.hlrji )il‘nnlnl, :\HraJ IbnlifaJ SdimolJ ai'tivitks m Suriuil ; wn.'* ■ ; 

a loa'i-T of IhtM ari'-tia;! C'harrh at Mirfij-I rhairianJi of Hi n-r 'oti ‘ 

*M//vsy Vail jtloiiiurial iimpital, MiraJ j of the 

RCEBISHOP 0£ The ladies. nmco thej Proskienti-iiirrof ii.lf. Silri ^ 

3iost lh‘\»ri'nti 4. Fofcnv, JkIk, I'ri-! 8uu. Rarusaheb of SamjjH 

imUo and Mt trOjioiium of tho Apo^foUrj sonie yoars hack; !>• pntiHi 
' '' ’ tiiiK'di of lnd%t JV\loni a.a, Sanoli htato 

i ' f I and Muiaya, ID ft‘th*rul uidon I io tlai All'lndia WohoaFi 

-Jr^ t wito t iio Aptosf.ojjf Cli'irt'h of; Confurarice hehl at; 31adr.ti'''i 

I »’* Kn^kind, Crm-fwiatcd in tei, ■ in iH-rcmbf^r hi47 ; li u 

'« Ai>i T^” fkKTJiicV (J dht'dral < in roh, * jmnnhn' of thf .Manadna Boani of the Saiigli 
\ '.V Anibi.r, on <Uh .Mah ii .lain -Muhila'-'hraiii ; i.-. fond fd sports. rsp.’Clal" 

I’' ' ^ and (doi-tt'd Jixarrh in !y ladioiiilon and has won hri5<<\s in many 

) ' Iho jn.dk s of His ji< atitudn hadinintou toununn'-ut.-* held hi .Sanjh’i from 

r Mu^t) lltMicnd iil’ir timo to Ihao : is an iutivn nionthtr of the 

f' jocr.'ius, 3I.1.J, D.t*. 1 oju, 8aMu!{ 3Jalula Ciiib. Addms: ExtoiisioJi , 
r-LJ>., 3a)r(i Patrkirdi of Saugli (S.M.C.), 

-li k g I a n d. UsHJS-R, H. N., Maiia.mng lJinwtoi% The 
AmrPHd : Arehhi'hop s llubideiice, Ambur. j Dt'Jivijay jnsarauta Co., id d, since 11)42, /j. in 

I IhOO at hajkot, Tassi fi nis MaL'.dnnIaisois, book- 

RpESffiR, Horntasji, l.C.E. M I.E.,| I'SiljlIiolriSirAS 

F.LT.A., Architect and l.hartored Engii ccr, ! Chamber of Conmierce in 

&. 2!)tli August 1875. £V/nc. ; at the Elphin- ! Hrst. i4a.s<. Was (4 def. Scout 

stone College, Boiubuy and A (AiumisBlonor ior Rajkot 

the College oi Bngineormg ^ 8ta.tf ami got a fertllicate 

Poona. After obtaining his , from Mahatmii. GamlM for 

degree in Engineering ironi ' - bK able leadmyhip in Seont- 

fche Bombay University ip ing iu 1025. Started his 

1809, acted as Famine Engl- IMk . JIM cureCr with Gresham ; won 

neer, Bliopawar Agency, a gold medal in the first 

C.I., and Irrigation Engl. . ip ipiMliMI year. Joined A'ew iiidia as 

neer, Nepal till end on 90b. c ^ 

3«jstabhshed in^ llombay as ^ .MBi Ivathi.a-war : won twice grdd niodah for highest 

a Consulting Civil Engineer ' JKm business produetion. Then joimd as Branch 

and Architect since 1901. 1 -" i iHIM Alanagc-r of Bharat Im.uraneo Co„ Ltd., 

One of the senior Andii- ‘ Bombay, in 1927, ilecijdont of several 

tects m town. Elected iV llo\v« of the Indian medals and pri/.cs for Tceonl imsiness. 
Institute of Architects in 1925, President, Address: Difan-.Vur, Sir I'herozshali Moiita 

Indian Institute of Architects, 1042-42. ’Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Member, Bandra Municipal Councii, 1920-1930. ASSAM: Biishop Of, The Hf. Rev, Kisrod 
Address: 7, Colaba Chambers, Coiaba, Kuiaar Biswas, .licentiate of Afedical facul- 

Bombay. ty, 1928. h. December 20, 1905. m. lU&s Violet 

Downey of U.F. Educ. : St . Paul’s School and 
RNOLD, Major -General Allan Choi- Coliegc, Calcutta; Univ. College of Science, 

mondeley, Military Cro.^s (1910). O.B.E. Calcutta (for B.Sty cout^ 

n fil'd OPV ov vX-.,! ^nr,frnUr.r Scliool, Calciitta (foi' Aledicul training), and 

’ t.L.E. (LDJ), ex-ioou. Conlrnilor Bishop’s College, Calcutta (for Theological 

to the i-iigh Commsvsioiicr for India in course). Medical Olficer to C.M.S. and Oxford 

Pakistan; b. Alay 23, 1S93 ; m, Dorothy Univ. Mission (1929-31) ; Medical AUssionary 

Ihirniituii WUstcr-Wcddcrimni, 1934 ; * 

Wpiiin.rh-.n rvubvm. Pnv'i} Miiii-.rx’- Vvuw Surgcon to Jl, H. the JSawab of .Eurwm State 
WUhngfcun Lolhgc lyijal ^lihLaij Colbge, Surgeon to H. H. the 

Sandhurst. 2/Lt., Ahddlcs.-,cx Kcgt., Feb. Maharaja Seindia of awaliur.State (3938-41) ; 

1012; Captain 1015; Br. Alajor, 1919; pro- Diocesan Chaplainj Katni, Kagpur, G.P., 

moted Substantive AFajor, Iloyai EuHilicrs, .* Author of rwany 

■iCiQfi. (f rvu 1 ( 0 ,-, .r<^i in->Q . ‘ Christian Hymns m Bengali and Jlindl, 

i J30 , .Lr. Lt.-Cai. 19.ja , Col. 1J.>8 , Lii,adi r, Mdress: Bishop’s Bouse, Dibriigarh, Assam, 
1039; Arajoi-Generah 1941 ; Milijfcary Attache j^sTHANA, Bar. Haxayam; Prasad, ALA., 
and G.O.C., British Troops in Turkey, 1939- LB.D. 11031 Agra*Uiiiv.), U.l.E. (Jan. 1, 194 5)^ 

1945, retired 1940; joined Food Dept., cx-Advocate GW.ruI, U.P. 6. April 20, 1874. 

Government of India as Eegional Food Com- , Munno Devi. Bdm,: Agr.J College ; Began 
Af w practicc as Valiil gt Agru iH 1S9» ; clccted 016111 * 

mi.bionei, ^ ben Agra Alunicipal Board in 19u2 and Vice- 

liegional .Food Controller in Ivaraclu in March Chairman, 1913 ; elected member, Provincial 

1947. AMrm : Earvington, Simla. Legislative Ctuncil, 1916-23 ; elected member, 
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„ UlipArxiian of tliQ Allahabad 

llh;h Court Bar Council skictj 1937 ; re-elected 
Vif‘C'‘'l.'Mrirellcr, Asifa ( ‘iiivcrsity, 1916; elected 
JY"' lujt, Ka:,\L-tha Bathshala, l>b., iff47. 

: -Nc*. i!3, Caiiiiing Koad, Allahabad, 
ITHAbX’E, Gaaesb KmSiiaa, M.Sc. (Loud.), 
A.U.f . idploauuf imp. Coil., Senior Scienti- 
h„; hLuarch AlcU'oroluAif^t, CJl.R.E., 

iyiinaiiure. b. Feb. 8, 1909; m. Dr./Miss 
bhauta CatHf. Educ, : Ifcrgusson Coll., 
p.*-jruc Ijut-erul ('oil. of Science, Fondon. 
WorKcd as Alcleoroioaicui Odicer with the 
h.A.F. in I'lnghiod. lietiirned to India in 
li;>44 and was taken up in the Imperial 
Sex-vice. Address : C/o Sartkvr Babasaheb 
Xitxvalkar, 43u, Shauavvar, Poona 2. 

,E tl C H I N t E C K , Field-Majeslial . Six 

Claude |olm Eyxe, tX.C.B., 'cr., 1945; 

G.C.i.K., cr., 1U40 ; C.B., 1934 ; 1936 ; 

ll.S.O., 1917; O.B.E., 1919; A.D.C, Ceueral 
tu the King since 1941 ; Col. 1st Bn. l»t 
Punjab Kcgt., the ImBan Grenadiers and the 
Boyal innisikiiiing Fusiliers ; C.du.-C. in India, 
June 1943 to Aug. 19-16 ; 6. 1884. $, of late 
Colonel John Claude Auchinleck, E.A. ; 
w. 1921, Jes.sie d. of late Alexander Stewart, 
of Innerhadderx, ICinlocli-Iiannoch, Perth- 
shire. Muc. : Wellington CM, Served 
in Egypt, 1914-15 ; Aden, 1915 ; Mesopotamia, 
1016*19 {despatches, D.S.O., Croix de Guerre, 
Brevet Lt.-CoL); operations against. 
Upper Moiimands, 19.33 (despatches, (IB.); 
Mohmarid Opcrationfi, 1935 (despatches, 
C.S.I.) ; Imperial Dcfcnco College, 1027 ; 
commanded 1st battalion 1st Punjab Itegfc,, 
1929*30 ; Instructor, 8talf College, Quetta, 
1930-33 ; Commander, IVshawar Brigade, 
Iiidia, 1033-36 ; i)ejn.ity Chief of General 
Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 1936-38 ; 

, Member, Expert Cttee. on the jOefence of 
India, 1938; Coiodr., Meerut llistrict, India, 
193849 ; Coindr. 4th Corps, 1940, G.O.O.-ia. G. 
Eorthem Horway (Karvik), 1940; G.O. 
C.-in-C. Bonthern Command, U.K., July to 
Dec,, 1041 ; C.-in-O, in India, Feb. to July, 
1041; O.-in-O., M.B.IC, 1941-42; Croix-de- 
Oiicrre (France), 1917; Virtnte Militate 
(Poland) 1942; War Crxiss (Czechoslovakia) 
1943; Legion of Merit (U.S.A.) grade of Chief 
Commander, 1942 ; Order of tiie. Star of Kepal 
Isfc class, 1942. Club: United Service. 
AMtm ! C/o Eew Ddbi, 

J|ty©BSTI, K, Jo»epK# b, onlst I^c. 1.884, in 
a ifamiiy with long commercial' traditions. 
Took to business early in life. Is a pioneer in 
joint-stock enterprise 4n 
Travaneore, . Was ■ one of 
the flrafc to introduce 
motor industry in the 
State, la - a landholder i 
and busln eks-ihan.i 
-loaiided the Paiai Central j 
Bank Ltd., of South .|ndta.i 
> ' Is the Managing Bhrofjtor 
, dl’.llfiw,, .Bank.,,. Ixom.. 





liiupennan, Kmluiion; Thoughts and Glbnpsm; 
IshojKinistiad, text, translation and commen- 
tary, Hymns to the Mjstic Fire lienaissance 
in India ; The ideal of the Karrnagogin ; 
Yoga and its Objects ; Utiarpara Speech ; 
Brain of India • Kalidasa ; The J/oi!/ier ; 
The lUddU of this World, Lights on Yoga * 
Bases of Yoga: Jhraditns ; Tunes and Be- 
views ; Bankim — -HM' — Daynanda ; Letters: 
of Sri Aurobindo ; Collected Toems, IHat/sp:, 
2 Vo)8. : Poems Past and Present; Savitri : 
An Egnc Lomi, Boohs I — III, Pubiished 
JrahinUef Patra, Pharma 0. Jaltigata, Gitar 
iihumiha ; Pondicherir Patra. Address : 
Pondicherry. 

AYYANOMl, Rao Bahadur G. M, Kanga- 
swaxni, I.A..S. (Ketinxd), B.A., F.H.I. b. 
May 19, 3887 ; m. Srimati Koznxxlam ; JSduc. : 
Madras Christian xind Presidency Colleges, 
Subsequently devoted to the genetics of lUcc, 
Alillets and Pu3.ses at the Agricultural College 
and Research Institute, Coimbatore, and 
retired as the Principal of the Institution in 
1942 ; President, Agricultural Section, Indian 
Science Congress, Bangalore,’ 3932 ; Made 
an agricultural survey of the Anilamans anti 
Nicobars Islands, latter half of 3946 for the 
Cioverimient of India. Publications : Papers 
on the Genetics of liice, Millets and Pulses in 
the Memoirs (Agricultural) of the Govt, of 
India. The Indian Journal of Agr., Science, 
Proc(?edings of tlie Academy of Sciences, 
Bangalore, Current Science and the Madras 
Agricultural Journal. Address : 4, Kama- 
swarni Street, TJjyagarayanagar, Madras 17. 

ilYyi3JtfGJ.R, The Hoa. Shxl N, Gopala-, 
swaxni, B,A., AUnister for Kailv/ays ;aiil 
T’rinsport', Govt, of indi.t suict* Septcrab'er 3948. 
b, 8 i&t Mai ch 1SS2. m. .Sri KomalammaL Edw* : . 
IVesIey, Presidency and Law Colleges, Madras, 
Asstt. Professor, Pachaiyappa’s Collsge, 
Madras, 1904 ; entered Aladras Civil Service 
by a competitive examination in 1905: 
By, Collector, 1005-1919; Collector and 
"Bt. Mgte., 1920; Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1927; llegistrar-Gemjrai of 
Panehayats and Inspector of Local Bodies, 
1921-28 ; Collector and Dt. Mgte., 
Anantapur, 1928-31 ; Inspector of Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards, 19S3-S2; 
Secy, to Govt., P. W. Bept., 1932-34 ; 
President, Indian Officers’ Asaocn., Madras, 
1935-37; Member, Board of Revenne, 
Madras, 1935-37 ; I*riine Minister of Kashmir, 
1937-43. Member, Constituent Assembly. 
Leader of the Kashmir Delegation to U. H. 
Security Council. 1948. Address : 6, Hastings 

* Boed, Hew Delhi 

AYYjGPR:, Erode Ramaswamy Sesim, M.A., 
€,LE., Offg. Deputy Auditor General of India. 
h. Oct. 26, ;:^892; m, Seethamiiia, d. of C. 8. 
Doraisw’amy Iyer, ex-Chief Justice, Mysore 
State. Educ,: Salem and Presy. . Coil., 
Madras. Joined the Indian Audit Accounts 

^ Service in 1914 ; Railway Accounts, 1930- 
19351; Appointed Accountant-General, Bengal, 
1037 ; Director o,f Itaihvay Audit, Simla, 
1040-44 ; Accountant-General, Bombay, 1945. 

, AMr@m : Sylyan"HaH, Simla. 
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■ ■ ; RZEM, Rhvkl Kalaiirsj . Tbe.Hoa’We Mo«l,a»a, 
Kdiiciitioii 3.!( rfibf.T, liiterim Goveriimsmt, 
Jannary-AiigUbfc 1047 nnd EdiicaHoa AJmhter, 
Oovfc. of Ijidb, since August, 1047; eminent 
Si'iwlim divine niMi thinker. Belongs to an 
oW family of J)dhi ’a ho‘«e history dutea l>adc 
to Alcbur’s time. His falher, a famous divine 
sciholar of his tltin?, ivent to Ilfeeea iri iS57 
and sottied tiiere. b. In 3tecca 1&S9 and iu 
1808 Ids father retiirnetl with Ids family to 
India and settird in Odcufta. EdtU\: 
Privately, ami when fiuirteen years 
old tiiiislied studh-;;: in Arabic and 
Orlontai learning and had started tt-nclang. 
Afterwards went for a tour of Iraq, Egypt 
Syria, I’urlo'V and France and acquired 
knowledge of Kuropeau languages , and 
literatures through pfivat^ reading. In 'iui2, 
wlnni Indian Muslim.- were still keeping 
away from iia,ti<jnnl political movements and 
were regarded as opepohents of Indian 
Katioiial Congn ss, he started his famous 
Urdu journal, “AL-HLLAL’h and invited 
Indian Muslims to join the IVatiunal Congress 
which acquired extraordinary pjopuiarity 
and brought about politicui awakening 
among Mussairnans. Government .suppressed 
“ AL-HILAL ” in 1914 and interned him in 
Eanehz. Was ix-lcased in .Taimary 1920, 
took part in the 77on-Co-operation Movement 
under Mahatma Gandlii’s leader.iiiix>, arrested 
the same year along with other leaders and 
imprisoned for tw’o years. Served several 
' terra.s of imprisonment eleven years in all. 
Was .last imprisoned in August 1942 fipr 
three years. President of the Indian 
National CongrG.ss in 1023 and again from 
1939-46. Country’s political destiny took ' 
shape during his }?residentshiiJ, Talks 
with Sir Stafford CTipps in 1942- were 
conducted by him on behalf of the Congress 
and in 1940 wlien Lord Wavell called the- 
Simla Conference, he was the sedo sx>okesman 
of the Congres.s. lie conducted negotiations 
witJi the Cabinet Mission on faehaif of the Con- 
gress in 1946. Oriental scholar and author 
of international renown. Impressive speaker 
and powerful writer. PubUcafums : Several 
books on different branches of Philosophy 
and Literature. His commentary on Quran is 
particularly wxll-known. Next to Mahatma 
Gandhi, his piibiications yield the highest 
royalty in India. Addrei^s ; 19, Akbar 

Hoad, New Delhi and Ballygftngc Circular 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

JIZAD, Tlie Hon’i)l6 Mr, Friflivi Slxigh, 
Minister for Labour and Excise, East Punjab p 
Sahitya Achaiya, Sidhanta A chary a, Hiftijan 
'sewa throughout life. b. August, 9, 1911. 


m. Shrimati Erlslma Azad. B.A., B.T. .Eihte. : 
Christina High School, Kiiaiar, aud Hiuilfcd 
'Persian, Sanskrit and Hindi prluitdy. Did 
social and constructive work in the Piinjal) 
under the guidance of tbutdlilji, .IlcDiaiiiei! 
Secretary, Provincial Harljan Sewak Sangii; 
General Secretary, All-1 mlla i)c|ti\,ssed Classes 
League ; first Ilan'j an clcwtfd a-; Seerfdaiy of 
Sanatan Dhaiam Prliinidi Sablni, Idnjjab, and 
first Harijaii Minister in Last Punjalt, 
Member of the Constllupiit As»emWy, ' 
l^Hblieations : Ffd'tre of fhj Aa.id 

GevA (Collectiozt of poems). Address: Ticio« , 
■ria- Place, Simla- East. . " , ■ 

BADJATIA, -Sefe Su3ra|mal Geaelalal, Hafya 
Shttshaja, Jain Eatna, Alillowmer, Indtitstrialist 
■ and Banker ; Managing Director, Gendalal 
Mills, Ltd., Jalgaoii, E. Kh ; Dinvtor, Sagar- 
mal Spg. and \V''vg. 

Ltd., Burhanpur and ivotaij 
Textiles Limiteci, ICoUli ; 

President, Bada Sara fa 
Cotton Association, Indore ; 

Trustee, ■ Shree Gaiidiji 
Bhavan Trust Fund, J nd oro ; 

Managing Trustee, Gendala! 

Badjatia Family Charitable 
Trust Fund, Iiidoro and 
controls over Shree Dilecp 
Oil Mills, Bimgrod (Sailana 
State) ; he is connected with 
many laKtitutions and organisations ; takeg ‘ 
keen interest in social reforms ; is a 
philanthropist, generous donor to edueattonal 
Institutions, and to tiie poor without 
distinction of caste or creed ; runs aiz 
Ayurvedic Disizensary ; charities run into 
iakhs. Address : Kamal Villa, 10, Tukoganj, 
Indore. 



BAGIijS,. Lala Ram^shwar Prasad, buslne.ss- . 
mart, of the respectable family of Baglas of 
Ciiuru, Bikaner State ; s, of I.ala Dlrmath 
Bagla, businessman and the founder of the 
Marwarl Interiiiudjate Col- 

lege, Cawnpore, and United 

Provinces*' Uhainber of 'Com- 
ruerce. h, Slay " T,:,' 1904;;:;; 
Kduc. : Privately'’, under:,: 
the careful , fe:rai«i,iig'. „ aiid: v 
guidazicc , of ': his vlAther.: ; 
Took to busines.s at a very 
early axie and (uiUirged .bis 
father’s busine.ss consider- 
ably; llirector and Manag- 
ing Agent, Hrlnheshwar 
Devi Jut-c Mills ; Proprietor, 
Messrs. . G§pgadhar Baijmith, Cawnpore. 
Partner, Agarwni Co. ; Managing Agents 
of the India United Mills, Ltd., Bombay; 
the biggest Textile unit of India ; Director, 
The Empire of India Life As.suranee Co, Ltd., 
the Discount Bank of India, Ltd a ml various 
other prominent l*Kiness coucmis ; has certain 
^ther business ' propositions Jn hand and is 
contemplating a .further extension of his 
industrial and commercial activities ; has 
travelled widely over Europe and developed 
ah industrial outlook after a close study of the 
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hi: I of Earupenn 

tnf.', ; j{{!»brr» Muwcijml 

lif'ur.J, aj.d Its Clialnuuo, 1041-43; IJon. 

r.F, t'luunl'cr of ammicrce, 1931- 
4‘J ati'i [%- iliairicmii, 1040-40; mojubw, Execu- 
hvt' itiiv., I'LdtTatjon of Indian Cliambers 
of C rajjiitixi.* and bpp^'^’ Chamber of 

(VfJiinfC ri‘s‘ >i r vSt'-verai j’ear^ ; mowbor, Central 
from f.’oite^-ttueiiey of U,P,, 1030-34 ; 
I rif'ltjjatlffn tu the International 

b'lbfutr t niitVi'cnri’ at Cienora in 1931 ; tender- 
ed f", filfjiC' belon t1a.‘ Wldtiey Commission 
» rree.. and Joint Parlnunontary 
\u^\ . : i- *'nvimcted '*vitb several other publie 
i!t4,d}j|'iuo.-i o£ the United Provinces; 
rer.i.uhfcri rhe title of 3.tai Bahadur on 15th 
, Alii' ad, 19 1 7 ; has {ioiiated Hhi-rally for the 
Ldiian.itli rarbati Bagla Infectious Diseases 
Jlusjijt al in the n vered memory of his parents ; 
tiu; liospital !■- e<piSpj>cd with 48 beds in the 
A'imhii-.trati\e laoek and 24 beds in the 
Smalhpox blofk eacii capable of providing 
double aecomraodatiou in case of emergency 
and is h.ridshed with latest equipments. 
JlfMy: rinc Arts, particularly Music, 
AddresH : Bagia Cottage, Cawnpore. 

BJIHaOTRSINGH, ladaar Jif, M.A., B. Litt., 
Diploma In Economirs & Political Science. 
Barristcr-rtt-Law (Mirldie Temple) ; Acting 
Pnlitiral Jh’prescntaiivc for India in Japan, 
121h June, 1915 ; Hduc, : llinver.sity of Oxford, 
Broadcasting Ofbeer, British Embassy, 
Chungking ; Indian Attache, Shanghai ; 
Consul fur India, Shanghai ; Additional 
B«'cretary, Indian Embassy, Hanking ; ex- 
President t>f the Oxford Union Society and 
Oxford Univer-sity Majlis. Addrm : Indian 
liaison .Mission, Tokyo, , 'Japan, 

nMMMMi fhe Hoa’ble Mir. Md, HabiBullali, 
B,A., MUiistcm, Health and Bocal Self-Govern- 
ment, Government of East Bengal, If, 190d in 
a respectable family in Hoakhali; w. Mrs. 

^ ' Ariwara Bahar, B.A,, B.T., Principal, Yldya- 
moya Girls’ School, Mymensingh. Ed«c. : 
Chittagong Municipal School ; CTiittagong 
CkAlcge ; Calcutta Tslamia College ; Calcuttat 
\ Uttiv,, one of the leading Post-Tagore Bengali 
lltofttoTs who ushered in cultural renaissanee 
among the 'JMualinw of Bengali was Secy,, 
All Bengal MusUin Literary Assi^ ; presided 
over many literary conferences; has been 
fcaMag acliv# interest in politics from his early 
age; prtlcipated in the non-co-operation 
ttiofetnifiit of '021 ; after *aon-co-operatlon, 
ICriAtak iToJa' Movement and hecime' 
lotetSfewlary of tiaeprovinciiil Organisation ; 

, llwlia league Bieculive €fctee*» 


1028; member, working Cttee., Muslim League, 
1937; Tvas elected to Bengal 3jcg. Council, 
304,4 and to tSie Leg. Assembly in the last 
elections; member, Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly ; is an orator ; good sportsman ; ■ 
Secy., Provincial Muslim League ; Chairman, 
Port Ifaj ettee,, Bengal ; Pre.s., Bengal Fenesfc 
'VTorkers’ Assoc., ihiihva}* Employees’ Assoe., 
and East Pakistan Sports Federation; with 
his sister Prof. Shamsun Kahar, U.A., brought 
out and edited the monthly magaaino ‘ Buidui.' 
Addre»b' : Secretariat, Ea.st Bengal, 

BAHAWALPUR: Alahaasraf Jalalt-uBMalik 
.JHis Highness Ameer Al-Ha| Sir Sadig ' 
Muhammad Khan. V. Abbasi, CtJCS.I., 
G.e.I.E., X.C.S.I., K.0.V,O., Hon. LL.D., 
the f^reseiit Euler of (see section on States in 
India and Pakistan). 

B A H H G H N A , Surendra Datt, M.l, 
(Economics), LL.B., Dip. Ed., M.E.S.T. 
Director of Education & Eural Eeconst ruc- 
tion and Fellow of Utkal University, Mayur- 
bhanj State, E.S.A., Educational Adviser 
for the Eastem States Agency. Principal, 
Ghananand Coll., Mussoorie, TJ.P. 0, Dec. 
14, 1905. m. Shrimati Shakambari Dev 
Uniyal. Edw. : Pratap High School 
Tehfi, Garhwal State; D.A.V, Coll., Debra 
Dun ; Central Hindu Coll., Benares ; Lucknow 
University ; ficeds Univ. ; Teacher, Cambrulge 
School, Dehra Dun ; Hoadma.stor of the State 
High School, Kandgaon State. PubUcaf.ions : 

A thesis on the social, economic and political 
Hfe of a tribe of the Himalayas and a ihesi.s on 
the Educational ideals and methods of 
Sanderson. Address : P.O. Baripuda, Mayur- 
bhanj State, 35.S.A. 

BAIC, Miarza Rashid Aii, Consul-Gon- .. 
era! in French E-stabJiahment and "Portuguese 
PoBse.isions in India since Sept. 1947. of the 
late Sir Abbas Ali Baig, 3C.C.I.E., C.S.I. b, 
25th March 1905. w. Tara j 
Gui)ta, daughter of Mr. & 

Mrs. B. C. Gupta and grand- 
daughter of Sir X. G. Gupta, , 

K, C.S.I. 3 I d. Edm . : 

■■ Clifton" and R. M. C,^ 

Sandhurst, England. Com- 
missioned, 1924 and posted 
to loth Light Cavalry. 

^Eesigttcd after six years’ 
service to enter business. 

President, Indian Progres- 
sive Group, 1939. Jt. Hoii, Secretary, Bombay 
Xted Cross <S Amenities for Troops Fund ; 
Jt. Hon. Secretary, Mayor of Bombay’s 

Citizens’ Conciliation Committee formed 

(luring lUots, 3941 ; Sheriff of Bombay, 1942; 
A’entral Organiser, Field Publicity Organiza- 
tion, < Govt, of India, till 3940; Consul at 
Goa in 1040. Address: Pondicherry. 
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BEJOlia, Kateam* L Majfij 1903, at Aloi , BAJPill, Hal Bahudm Pattdii S«ajcila, 

” ‘ ■ *■ ‘ ■ O.B.E. C10;39); B.Sg,, iKfcdiwi 1908, AfUiiia- 

' bad 0niv. ; Lt.K, Ut dtm 1010, Allaha- 
bad Uajv. ; H-ai Bahadur, 1900, 
Aagast 31, 1SS7, Vv. Shivciifati rardioda Dt‘Vl, 
1906. Eiiuc.: Utoir CVntrui Coll, and liio 
■'CJniv. School of Ldav, AJIfilwhnd. i'rof#* 4H,)r 
■of MiithematicB, Mtsir €eijlral Toll., AHaiia- 
bad, MarclilOOB to April loiO; Appolntt'd aia 
Dy, Coli. in the C.lh ('h’il 8<Tvlce I'rfm'i. rict. I>, , 
1910. Secretary, Allahabad i*bt. 

.1914-16; Jimiof Secy, niui Seey., Board of 
Eeyeijue, IT.?., 1919-23: 3>y. 8<<;y., Finniicse 
■Dept., fio'Vt. of , 'U.P. , since December ^ 1923. 
Fiaance" Scey. to the. 'C.P. Govt., ,1.938,*.' ' 
■■'Itetd. ia August 1912. Ue-employetl as; 
By. Inspector-0 ert era I of rivi! lluspitaB, (TJ/. 
from June "I., 194.2 to Jaiiriwry ' ,1945^^ 

. aG.d again tis Dy. Commr,. T:faiispo,rt., TJ.P. from. 
April 20 "to Nor,; 194-5. Address: SMva 
'Bham, Mall Avenue, Lucknow. 




sMale), w. of famlshlram BaJoria.’Mac.vl 
. Ill'jrig.', to llarwari Agarwal. I- 
I axHirimjarli (.faipnx 
fatarted cotton, grain . -and j. 
-e* os business- at- Wardba, | 
Xagpiir ck'Glm'nda ; Partner,. | 
Ij'nutMt. 'Iraditig € 0 .. I>usi-! 

' LLriiaration, Bajoriai- 

' ‘ jj.ro.?., Shrl Bam Talkies, ! 

IJ.rdt,ed' Lfmimerrhil Symli-* 
fiAi-, Wardha, -Lac'hhiratu 
Jiajoriii A Sons, Tlnited -Cor* I 
poratlai, Fiilted- -En'bfoerj 
j ti ci 1 , 1 .- ? i'ics, Kag-pur, ' 1923 ; I 
Isiry, T.G.C;. ■ C.haiida ; I 
memb.r, 'P.C.C., C.P.;: 

Polifical prisoner In eoniifvtloii with Ja.lian-i- 
wala Uarrai Bay; Poll! k-ii prisoner, t'ivil 
Bisoladiem t.‘ Muvmiimi’ ; Secretary, Cotton 
Snds import t'fs A Bi.Aribut»U'*s Association, 
Kaa'pur, JhiUiou ivolr’oi'm, Wardha, Manvaii 
Seva Waru’na, (J.P. A: Bc-rar Bala* 

vrioliha ^jva!lak Sd'aniBsandhak Mandal; 
member, Nagpur Chamber of Commerce, 
Shaa'hants’ A-^^urialion, Wardha. Address : 
Cotton Market, JNA-gpiir City, 

B.AJPAI, Sir Gxrja. Siiankar, 
B.A. (Bxon.), B.Se. (Allahabad), K.C.S.I., 

, , (J.I.E,., I.O.tS., Secretary-General, 

Ministry of External .Afli'drs and Cominon- 
wealtli Eelations, Go\t. of India, since June 
1947. b. 3 April 1891. Educ, : Aliiir Central 
College, Aliaiiabad and Merton College, Oxford. 
Appointed to the I.C.S. in Xoveniber 1915 ; 
XJndcr-Sccretary to Govt., LLP., 1920-21 ; 
Secy, for India at .Imperial Conference, 
1921 and, at Conference for Limitation of, 
Armaments, Wasliington, 1921-22 ; on depu- 
tation to the Dominions of Canada, Australia, 
and Xow Zealand, 1922 ; Liider-Becy. «and 
Deputy Secy, to the Govt, of India, Dept, of 
Education, Health and Lands, 1923-20 ; depu- 
ted to South Africa, 1925-20; Secretary 
to Govt, of India, 1927-20 and 1032-40 ; Depu- 
ted to Genova, 1929 and 1930 and to iiie Indian 
Hound Table Conference, 1930 and 1031 ; 
Advisor to Indian Delegation to Imperial 
Coiifercnce, 1937 ; Member, Yiceroyfs .Exe- 
cutive Council, Sept. 1035-Jan. 1930 and 
April 104{J-October 1941 ; Agent-General for 
India in U.S.A., Oct. lOIl-NTov. 1940. Cliargd 
d’Afiairos, Indian Embassy in Washington, 
Kov. 1940 — Jan. 1947, India’s Heprescuta- 
tive on Council of UNliBA, 1941-40; 
Leader of India Delegation, Conference *bn 
Civil Aviation, Chicago, 1944, and to F.A.O. 
Conference, Quebec, 1945;^ First Alternate 
Delegate, Economic and Social Council, 
United INations, 3rd Se.sslon, 1940 ; Indian 
Eepresentative Opening Meetings of Advisorji 
Comnjittce on Permanent Headquarters, 
United Nations, 1947. Address: 10* Queens- 
way, New Delhi. 



BilLKHTaWAR SINGHJI, Rao Bah'adur 
Tjhalmxr, Inspector-G-eiierai of Police, Jodiiiair 
.since May, 1947. b, lSis7 ; Educ.: .Pbiilaiir Police 
Training School, l^u.ii|al}, 
fur Gazettcil Olilcer’.s post ; 
started career as Ias 3 >eotor 
of Police, Jodhpur, .101.2 ; 
entrusted with taslc ' 0 .f ' 
organising iiailway Police 
Branch ; promoted Super- 
intcudeut of Police, 3920; 
made D.I.G.P. 1934; 
first among local talents 
to be elevated to responsible ; 
post of Itxspeetor-Gencral | 
of Police; has done public 
service by having killed, siippres.sed or brought 
to book several notorious gangs of dacoLts and 
..outlaws who had hililtered from outlying 
regions of Giijrat and Mewar, granted Local 
Honours, Banads and Rewards in recognition 
■■:Of ■; his. ..services--;- -and awarded,' iving*8. 
medal for gallantry, 1929 ; Rao Bahadur, 
June 1946; organised Police Force during 
last war enabling Marwar and bordering Statevs 
to remain in perfect peace and tranquillity ; 
has been mainly respouniblo for keeping 
Marwar /m;/ro?H the repercussions orcmuiiiuiial 
bittcrncs-s ; a keen sportsman ; fond of games, 
specially .Pig-sticking. A.d dress : Katana 
Road, near Police Lines, Jodhpur, 

BJUkRAMPUR :- Maharaja Sir PafeshwarS 
Prasad Smgfe Sahib, Kt. (1041). K.C.I.E. 
(1946), Maharaja of Bairn nspitr Raj ; Owner 


premier 



•and cn, 


taliiqdari c-state in Oiidh, 
situated mainly in G(,)oUa, 
Bahraich, Lucknow, 3^'yza- 
bad and Partabearh distrktts. 
b. January 2, 1914, s. of the 
late Maliaraja Bahadur Sir 
Bha; 4 ^vati Prasad Singh, 
K.C.I.E., K.3i..E.. who died 
in 1021. Grandson of the 
late Maharaja Sir Digbijal'8 
Singh «ijahadur, KAJ.S.I.,, 
who rctfidered unique ioyai 
services to Government 
dui-ing the Indian Mutiny 
a salute of nine guns. Educ, 


Privateljr and at the Chiefs* Mayo College, 
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\ti! f ' 1 '-!. 5Jaha5a'il Fluimati Lakshnii 
Ivf.'M'i < Ut vl (iaiuMt-r of U. JL tije iate 
Va Sir ^ hurdja ,^hmu-LfT Jiiii':! Baha- 

hJKlu, i^ihFn-r aa*l Sapmac Coin- 

Iiitr of :s'eja!, November 1932; 
irtv*'*, ff.3 wifh Ml aJijiinislralivp powers on 
'hFtli ii;r: is a jauwar Baipiit, and 
!m>.. arire?lor'8 jiiijrated from Fawagarln 
(fPij-ial) In Use Idth century; is mainiy 
In aJndnjstrativo reforms and 
i'hisjs^'istn.'iititni of hlH estate; iustalM a 
Irtiifailou sclienie in Ins ebfatfi for public 
luuie'ii cuKipri-dri;' 4 elect rieady driven river- 
piii ipiup seheuws 3^ eleefriu tiibo wells and 
U lii.; r«s(rvoii-,s eommandinp; in all 

a/i ai'Mi tf r^Jh'iO acfis with 130 miles of 
Ut huts and S45 miles of major 

n.yer-ewnr.es built at a capital cost of about 
to. 3'.; lakhs a pcnverful peueratin?? station 
provides »deetrieity to Halraminir 
town and also to Clouda 2d miles ami Bahraidi 
about 40 Julies fdl; orgariised Consolidation, 
Agrieiiilure and Rural Development Depart- 
menth with 0 a^udcnltural farms at a eajjjtal 
cost of fit-out Rh. r» to 0 laklis and a recurring 
annual charge of al.'oufc lla. 1 lakh. About 
half a lakh is S]jent antniatly on Rural Develop- 
immt VVorks which include construction and 
repair of wndis, crop protection measures, etc. 
Maintains 9 dispeuhanes including a Women’s 
Ifhspital, spacious Dharanisalas and several 
schools. Addreb'S : I*. U, Balrampur, District 
flonda, U.F.j R,ly. Station, Balrampur, 0. A T. 

■"'RIy."" ' '■ 

BEWAJI, Bttrjot P., L. M. & S., P.B.O.S., 

f.C.P.S., Ophthulmic Surgeon. A 1882 ;w. 
Dr, Pedkaka. Ednc. : in 35ombay and 
United Kingdom; late Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
Parsee General D'u^piuL Addnss: Taj 
Mahal Hotel, Bombay. 

:lSEIIBR.pSE, Prof. Dr. Pramathanatii, M.A, 
(Cai,), D.Sc. Econ. (Load.), Bar-at-Law’, 
P'oHtirian, Economist and Educationist; 
formerly, header, Nationalist Party, Indian 
Legislative Assembly, President, Imliun 
Association, Fellow and member of the 
Syndicate, Calcutta University ; President, 
Indian Economic Conference, 1930 ; President, 
Indian Poiitical Science Conference, 1940, 
Edt(c,: Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
London School of Bconoiales ; member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council,. 1923-30; Minto 
Prokssor of Economics, Calcutta University 
:|920-»5 ; Pr«id«nt, Council of Past-Graduate 
®e»4i!ngln Arte, CiUcutta Unitersity, 1931-33; 

to the Congresa- of Universities, 

^ Oxford# 1021 ; ^ Doan, Faculty of Arts, 
Uilvcteity,' 1029-80 1/ President, 
Wftgal leoaoak Society, since ■' 1927 ; 

Com^nlttee,, ,Mani 
1911, 1W7' and ',,1920: 


Polie?/ in l7idia, Uiiftorj/ ojf Indian Taxation, 
Ind'imi Fhianec in the Da}/s of ike Company, 
Provincial Finance in Tndup etc. Addre^sa : 4- A , 
Vidyasagar Street, Calcutta. 

BENEEJI, Amiya diaafan, I.E.S. (Betel),, 
M.Sc., l8t Class (Cal 1913), M.A. (Cantab.), 
F.B.A.S. (Eng.), F.N.1. 1st class Math. Tripos 
Part I (lOlC), 'Wrangler Math. Tripos Part II 
(Cantab. iOlS), Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, ^ I.E.S,, Allahabad 
Univer-sity. h. 2:ird Sept. 1891; w, Probha 
Reogy (1921). Educ,: Zilla School, Bhagal- 
pnr ; Presidency College, Calcutta ; Clare 
College, Carabritige ; Behar Govt. Scholar to 

*• Cambridge, 1915. Foundation Scholar, Clare 
College, Cambridge. President of Clare 
Colloge Debating Society for tw'O terms in 
1918-19. .Appeunted Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Aluir Central College, Allalmbad, 
1920 ; became member, Indian Educational 
Service, 1921 ; service.^ lent to Allahabad 
University, 1922 ; President, Secondary Educa- 
tional Conference, U.P.,1933 and 1043; Promot- 
ed to Senior Selection of the I.E.S., 1945; Hon. 
Secretary, 1920-44, Public Library, Allahabad. 
President, National Academy of Science, 
Allahabad ; Fellow of Eoyal Astronomical 
'Society (Eng.) and Member of Council 
Kational Institute of Sciences (India). First ^ 
President of Mathematics section of Indian 
Science Congress, which w^'afl separated from 
Physics section in Jan. 1940; President of 
Benares Mathematical Society, 1042-45; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Soolcty; 
President. University Teachers’ Association, 
Allahabad; Viee-Presidtmt ; All-India Uni- 
versity Teach ens’ Convention: Associate Editor 
in Mathematics for Indian Science Abstracts, 
Publicaiiouft : Several research papers in 

■ ■ HydrocIynamie.s, Nuclear Physsics, W^ave 
Alochanics, Relativity and Expanding Uni- 
verse, Galactic Dynamics and Astronomy. 
Address : Gyao Kutir, Beii Road, Allahabad. 

BANERJI, Sir Albion , Rajknmar, : Kt. * 
(1925), I.O.S., C.S.I. (1921), ai.Jii. (1011). 6. 
Bristol 10 Oct. 1871 ; m. 1898, d, of Sir 
Krishna Gupta. Ed «c. ; Calcutta University 
Ballioi College, Oxford ; M. A., 1892. Entered 
I.C.S., 1895 ; served as District Officer in 
the Madras Presidency: Diwan to H. H. the : 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915; .Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapali; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1010. Retired from the I.O.S. 
Diwan of Mysore^ 1922-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir, lf?27-20. Awarded I Class title 
Rajamautradhurina ” of Gandabherunda 
Order, with lOiillats by H. H. the Maharaja 

^in open Durbar, Oct 1923; Chairman, Co- 
■ormnation and Finance Cttee. for Post-War 
Reconstruction, Mysore Govt. PuUicaMms: 
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TilO “imilari T.U4;il(* (H»l-chlii?ion), “Aiii 
Indian PattiiindiT ’* (KPinp Hall Press), 
“The llhythm of Inin,: ’ I'Skhr Co,), 
i.H Wro«'4 witli India” (Kltabi:^tan). 
Arldmsr,: O/o Trie Imperial Kaiili of India, 
Bangalore. 


BJIHERJI, Salwmw, Ral, BaMdux 
13. A,, Retd. ABstti. Ciimiur. of Polioe, | 
Calcutta, h, 5 October 1880. m. to Si!ha«-| 
sinl, eldest d, of late Kmiiar Satyeswa I 
Ghoaal of Bbukailaa HaJ. Edm.: St. Xavier 
College, Calcutta ; Law Claps, Govt. 
College, Kxishnagar ; .Bc3ngai Pullee Traiulr.g 
School ; oblLdiied first xnrize in ^Law Ijj the 
Final examination of the Police Traininp 
School, doined Calcutta Police In 1002 ; 
has been cyi, several occasions' especially 
mentioned in the Aniiual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 
Eat' , Sahib conferred -by Govt, itr 
January 1931 and the title of Eai Bahadur. 

. conferred in June 1935, Appointed Justice 
of the Peace ; promoted to Ag. Deputy 
Cornmr. of Police, Culcutta, temporarily 
in 1935, retlrca in 1036; Address: 1, 
'Parasarlload, Oaiciitta.' ' 


BENESSNHJl, J. JSiala, M.A. (Cantab.), Dy 

lleglonril Commissioner, Gu- 
jarat State Eegiott, Baroda. 
b, lUth August -1908. .'.He" 
belongs to the Bullng House ; 
of Wadhwaii, a Salute State j 
in Kathiawar,''. ■' being the 
yoimgcr brother of the l ate' 
Thakoro . Sahib- Shri .' Jora- 
wmrsinhji of Wadhwan, I 
Educ, : Boys’ High School, 
Faiicljghd ; . Eajtomar ColL-,- 
lUijkot ; St. John’s Coll., 
Cambridge where he took the SLA. degree in 
Economics. On his return from Englaiid, was i 
recruited direct by the Political Dept, in the 
cadi’e of the Dy. Political Agents in the 
Wcsl-crn India States Agency ; was first 
appointed as Dy, Political Agent at Sadra in 
the late dl. K. Agency ami tiiereafter worked 
ill (lilffTtnit eapacilies as JIagistrate and Dis- 
trict Oiruier at Baroda, Eahtorn Kathiawar 
States, Palanpiir in the lianas Kaiitha Agency, 
etc. ; elected twice member of Ail-India" State 
Ministers’ Cttec. from Western India Statfe 
Group, was also for sometime a member of the 
State Council, Wadhwan State ; again Joined 
the Govt. Service and was lent to the Eajkj^t 
State as the l>ewan. On expiry of tenure of 
ofhee of the Dewan, Kajkot State', was appoint- 
ed i)y late Political Department, Govern- 
ment of India, as Admin isltator, Balasinor i 
vState. Subsequently elected by Eulers of j 
Gujarat States a.s Cliief Executive Officer of j 
Gujarat States Joint Organisation. In | 
August 1947, was selected by BominiiSnii 
Government of India and appointed as* Officer I 
on Special Duty in the States Department I 
and stationed at Eajkot for establishment of 


Thana system of adiiilnkt ration on the lapse 
of Attaehmi/^ut Scheme fruiu \bth Auuiu'fe 
JD47 ; awarded M.B.B. title, 30KL Arffl/AM.* 
Baroda, ■ 

; BJMIGIII.ORE, Bishop of, Right Rev. Ttomai 

I Rolhacamury, Houy, Chfimburlniii to H.H. 
the Pope, 1034, Domestic 3 ‘relate, July 15, 
19 iS. b, Stpt, 2, 1S80. : Bidlury, ffiehlno- 

pjoly and Pupal Seminary, Kandy ; Ordained 
priest at Kftudsh Dec. 17, lOiC, on Ciuriplctlon 
of theological course. Appointed Asstt. 
pi^esfc at Eoyapuranh Ahidra.-i, ihm, 18, i91.7 
and worked in several parish* ‘j; of Mmlras till 
1940 ; Editor, Madras Catiu.flic Wei kly, the 
Calholie Leader named later the Xr.w Leader, 
1921-40 ; First Becy., Cat.bolic Edacational 
Council of Madras Prcsiyb-ncy, i'92G ; iater 
Viec-PresMent ; appointed Bi-iintp of Guntur, 
April -9, 1040, took charge June 9, consecrated 
in Madras on. Juno 29, 1940 ; translated to the 
See of Bangalore, Oct. .15, 1942, took, charge 
Jan. 31, 194.3 ;■ elected Secy., Catliolic Bis.liop3* 
Coriference . of India, ■ Sept, 1944 ;. '■ visit.ed 
Europe 1933, Europe and America 1939 July 
to Alarch 1910 and ;Aru veiled extenalvoly in 
England, Ireland, Belgium, Ifrance, Italy 
and U. S, A. from October 1940 i.o the end of 
April 1947. Address: Bishop’s House, 
Bangalore. 

BEHGilHilMBLE : His Hlglwess HawaB 

■ 'Mir Fazie Sli Hhan Bahadnxji.'the' present 
Euler of (see section on States in India and 
Pakistan)* 


BHHSWJSM STHTE s Eafaa Hal" . .Maltil- 
' xnaHexudra ' MaEara|adhira| .: Makaxawa! 
... SaEeb 'Shree CEandraveeX' SixifKIi. 
SaEeb Bahadtur. Naxesh . Rajya, 'the present 
Euler of (see section on States in India and 
Pakistan).' ' 

BJUPNM., Wazir-Ud-Bowla, Hai Balnadtir 
Six Seraymai, Kt. (1930), C.I.E. (1931), 
B.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 5, 24th April 1882. m. 
Siireemati Anand Kumari, cf, of the 
late Mehta Bhopal Singh, 

Dewan of tJdaipur. Edue,: 

Maharana’s High School, 

Udaipur; Govt. College, 

Ajmer and the ISf u i r 
Central College, Alklia- 
bad. For about a year 
practised law in Ajmer- 
Merwara ; served in 
Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
Officer, appointed Di.strict 
and Sessions^ Judge in 
Indore State, 1007 ; *La\v Tutor to 
* H. H. Maharaja Tukoji .?tao III, 1908, His 
Highness’ Second Secretary, 1911 and First 
Secretary, lOlS; Home Minister, 1915; 
retiredl on special pension, 1921 ; joined 
Patiala State as a Minister; rejoined Holkar 
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Stato Service as Home Minister, ■■ 1923 ; 
soon after appointed Pepnty Prime Minister 
and I ’resident of tlic Appeal Committee of 
ttie Caliinet; prime Minister and President 
of tile Caldnet, 192*3 to 1939; retired in 
lime 1939; Prime Minister, Bikaner, 
I939d*m; Chief Minister, Exifciam State, 
19 12; i'rinie Alwnr State, 1 5*12*43 

io 35 4 -IT; a substitute delegate to the 
Indian Ttoniul Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Deietni.e to the Assembly of the BeaGiue of 
1935. Mtirm: Udaipar ' (HaJ* 

piitiniii), 

BUEBJUiOl, The Hon. Mr. Copimath, M.A., 
lib.. Premier of Asiam; b. 1S91. Mane,: 
fij'iidiati and Calcutta. Joined bar 1910; 
dutin'jj: 'Xon-eo-oj-tr-ridJon Movement sus- 
pended ie-jtjii praetiee and f?ot 1 year’s ,S.i., 
1922; Asat. iSeey., OauhatP Couijresa, 1920 ; 
Chalnn^u. Gatiljutt Municipality, 19.‘U-38; 
It'Uder of Oon(;'a’ss Party in Assam Icglftlative 
Asrcaddy from pj;;? and Coin'ress Coalition 
Prenuier from Sept. 193S tf) Nov. 1939 when 
riviaui-tl on Con.yrcss ; {tot 1 year's 

S.J. as ist SatyajiTaiii from Assam ; detained 
as a security ijrisoner from Aug. 15, ’42 to 
Inn. 20, *44 ; Prefident of several coiucritional 
and otii T puflic in.dns. ; .again leader of Urn 
Artsnni Leerisiativo Assembly 3U4fi. member. 
Couslitiiieut dssembiy of India. PubUmUom: 
OudribjuioiH to journals ; T. il. Phookan and 
what f know of him (Assamese), iife of 
Buddha in Assamese. AfMrefus: Oauimti, 
Aa.siun. 

BiliaE STATES Lf*-CoI. His Higlmess 
M«h»i»wa!| Shree BajasInghSi, K.C.S.l'., 
the 3H‘i\seiit Puler of (seo section on Sstates in 
Indk and Pakistan). j 

MmmMQ&f, TSi© Hon, Dr. W«aa» Shco- 1 
dM, B.A. (Nbagpur), M'.A., (bond.), i’li.D., | 
fhonil,), Bar-at-Baw’, Minister, i.\W.O., Govt, 
oi C.P. shiec 194(L b, January 15, 1904 at 
Arvi In \Vu cilia district, m. Sfumtabal, d, 
of mi. Praliuid BaJueliandra Heshpande of 
Siudi in Watrilia .Di-ti’h-fc, Mdw, : Prtwiir- 
diiuu Pidi 8fdiool and Morris Coll., Nagpur, 
10IH*24 ; lliiiv. Colb, London, 1924-SO, <Jam- 
bxidgo, J928”30. Began practiaiag at the 
Niwpnr Bar in 1030; courted imprisonment 
in iU:J2 ami again from 24-S-42 to 19-1-44 
in variou- jads in euuneetion with Congress 
moxenent; suspended from practice between 
PJ32 and 1935; Member of various Univ. 
b</db-s .dnee 1930; elected member of tlie 
Pr«v. Lit*. Assembly 1040 and appointed 
Miuptir-liaChariic of P.WJl. Pablieaiiom: 
Several artides on the “ Status of Sense — 
Data" in the Nagpur Univ. Journal. .• 

Dharainprtb, Nagpur. 

BAEODA s M^o«»G©tt©tal Hia Highness 
F II af js a » d-I-i£lias-I-Dowlat-X*-Bttglislii^, 
Mahiurala Sir Fratapsiagha Gaekwad, 
Sesia Klial) Ehel Shamsher Bahedur, 
H.C.r.B., the Mahaiuja of (sec section 

on States la India and Pakistaal. 




BAEODA : Her Highness MaliaranI 
Bhaaia Devi' Gaekwar, daughter of' 
Sardar M. a n s i n g r a o 
Ghorpade and Mrs. 

Tashoda Bal Ghorpado 
of Kolhapur, b, October 

1914. m, January 1029, HD 
llighne.ss Maharaja Prafcap- 
siiiha Gaekwar of Baroda — 
tiiree Rons and five daugh- 
ters. Bihic. : privately; 
has iravcdlod extensively 
in Indis, Kngifirui and the Cnuf-ineiit of 
Europe. ALddrcM; Laxnd Vilas Paiaco, 
Biiroda. 

BARTOS, John Franle, Managing Director, 
ibiia Shoe Co., bDb, in fiidSa ; liiso controlw 
Bara Far Eastern Ormnisatlon. 6. 21bfc Kovem- 
ber 1900 in Zlln, C^jcjihodovalda. Kdm.: in 
■Scliuoh of Trade and I^lco- 
ootay in , .rCzecboslovakla, 
iuter obtained special 
technical . ■ and , '.industrial 
educatiloii 'In the , ITii'ite.d'" 
States. .Came to' India .in 
1933 and ^ as3iiin.e(l charge 
oi Bata organisation . 'here. 
B'uilfc tip Bafcaiiagar, a town , 
12 .miles s.o:nt.tJ P'r Cal(.mtt.a. .,' 
Co'iine'ctecl .'with ' ‘ v a'ri'O' u.b' ■' 
public bodies a'lid organiaa-.'., 
tions. Dc!tc(ide of Czedio-':.^ 
Slovak' I’cd Cross for East India; Member,''' 
liotary Club, Cftieutta Club, etc. ; Vice- ,i' 
president, Bengal Olympic Assodation 
\Iee-i’afron, City Athidic <3nb, Caieiitta, 
Pnhla'itlhiiHS Bvolufioii of Tndinn Shoe* 
'itmHwj-'na outline of tln'i Ifi.story of Shoe* 
making 'in India. Addrm : Bntaimgar, 24, 
Parguuas, Bengal, 

B,a.RWANI; STATE : His Higtoess. Maliaifa»ai; 
Share© Devs Smgli|i, the jircseiit ‘Kuler of (see 
aricl'ion on Slal^e-.s iu India and Pakistan). 

BASHIR .Ahmed, Mian, Barrisfccr-at-Law, 
Lahore. Friitui, " iiuinayun " Magaaine, 
Uialu Organizer, Pod. and author, b, 29th 
March, 1893. Only son of la to Justiire 
Shah Din. m. Gefci Ara 
Begam, d, of late Sir 
Mol id. Shad, Iras 1 son 
and 2 daiighl'm. Edtte, : at 
Lahore and Oxford ; worked 
tor some time as ilon. 

Prof, at islainJa Colhrge, 

Lahoi'f'. Founded in January 
J922 in memory of iiii 
father the^Urdu monthly 
“ Humayun: Founded 

“ Anjuman-i-TJrdu Punjab ’* 

(193*5) ; Fellow, I’unjab 
University (J940); Member of Council 

• of Anjuinan-i-Hamayai-i-Islam, Lahore ; 
Mediber, Board of Directors, " All-Indla 
Anjumau-i-Tai'aq<jW-Urdu ( Delhi) ; Stand- 
ing Committee, Ali-Iadia Mohammedan 
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F.d\ir«ational < oikf<*rpTi«'(' (.-\IigaTlj1 ; Work- BAlTDEKilft, Th© Ho»’We M>, Jmtim 
inj? C’oniiniflu*, All ImlFi Sliwhm L^asriif* Ea|a»4i!a I'. L f! nu .‘i < 

^int'* Jnij 311 Funj’i'b sinu' r»A». 1 JwJc'f, fi« h C uif*- | ),nhk< h *v|t» 

liiltk i uMietiiiGm : “ I'alhm-i - Zkuiagi,” ’ 1^5, I . L‘0>/i\ : llujaf; 3a ft* K* .'J /tj tir, 

” Alti-aiiii'utoti ka 3!a7j iJit! jior 3303\au (ikI,. Porria, v « oil,, 

RmeUiim : Wulldus, AiUhima;,*" ; €ar£ilarid'?f. J'Wrm’; liii,, Alufiliil Ikirk 

:r4 .Lawrtifirf* aoiki, Lakorif, , Ward*']! ilottk'av. 


mmKMM Rao Sdilitb f'.P., f3 -x. IW-k, 

ShiU' pii'dritH \l!! fx h \'<ih Mi fx 
jA;jfk ')f‘, u‘rt' V. jni I Ukri*?! ^z,.^ j; lar. . 
tii 3l?r'sk stn! i' .;w Mi*'*', JU 

llu’J K. < >:]! ii5 

immy Enifi[i«'fTni>4 vroriv.; i L 

3Jc«‘.biT ui* til'- fit" I ' 

fur ui‘i V. A«il' r-L' I ^ 

3if‘ifilit-r of ih<> Miillun of Esi^Iii'-t rH ; 

(‘hjiimuiH. 3V;ir Loan MumwHfcp in 3HfaJ ‘ 
33oai‘ii of Miruot ur-? c4’ lhf‘ Sfate MjmiIc 

Ltd., uud tlio AliraJ Elwlrk*' Sisouly (*o>. 
Ltd.' ilao SaliJ'i, Idpj * Mnuhva, Lomi 
AfHMory CoffliiiitM‘r\ ALivbi. U, Illy., Itomliuy 
Pfisy. AMffVs : Alintj Hi‘iiit’»r StaMi, 


BKSaiE, Sfeeikit Maliomei, 3*F;in!'s-::d!i;4 i 
IHnador. .Miyaib! i\3imki|jiat Inm iHid Slyd i 
Mia, Ltd.; 3'aftii<i\ ftalian Tainiury | 

and iirofflMtJr, Aiitu r^arvi'e Oiirn^u, t a\rri- i 

jtorio h, >»7tL4a3t'r I’JHii, * 
I »»«»'» « uf lutt. ItoM’lilu Kliaii , 

k* IMlwttnr fLijl iialJK 

Mulwiiiud Hrpjiii ; i*’. ; Losir ; 

i’f’Ota. (I.OIJidJ, F.U.H.H.I, 

CvW J, ' I'aMtf-faiW (AHddk , 

f . j4. , ! Ti iiiplt j. 3!« ruLer, Aluuli'i- i 

^ P'O.irti aiitl Miiwisporc 

i' !)t*vulojjni«'!it l.uard ; Jdri-e- , 

' Lank of India ' 

! iNui'Mii'ru j>*‘ihi art a);; 

Almnber, Irnii and rittn-l 

Fanois tbot-fi .Msvjoi’ .and ■ 
Miottr) of Govi. of India fo,r litvelop- 

nuTitr ; Itlx-FriNidi'ML Jlotsirj' Chjli t»f (.'awn- 
pore and Meirkaiit'ii’ I'iuimbur of M.P.; \uis 
jioiioniry ALiud -1 rat o ; Captain, Indian 

Oymkiwna Club in F-ondon. 1U2I and 
BfcrtMioni^' : C’rickofc and Tceiuf. 

AMrm : Bjisiiir faxlgi, Cawnpore. I 


BEDI, Hjawp Singli, Mlrintort 

Beds A' Co, Ltd,: Jiedl tV t.Vi. i(iL.W«i) Ltd,, 
Bvdi, Sanghi lA Co. !.td,, Fanliw f'HydnraliiM}) 
Ltd, L3bn\ : St, 

.Coitege,' Calcdttiii'"' .:WI<iMy' 
travrtlf'd on Miu C;oiiliii<>nt. 

! dret-t' If f ■ .'f Ik.. Bailnfimr 
FapoF '<C Htra.w Board Alilirt 
, Ltd,.:' ■ *M'0 , ’RmA Fi'tlp: 'aiitl 
Fft'per. 31 tils id-d. ; The 
Biiarat FP-fn'it-raTiou Cor- 
purutitin FitL : FablUaty 
a.fM.t 3lark<d,hig hci-'ilaa ltd,; 
The. 'Niivui Haiual 144,; 
Farfaie.r, ' iLadha Hingh 
Batli cA. Sun-t, Cahaithl.' 
Hobhm : Aiiisin, Litihig and 

Bridge. ChiH : The Moiidwajia ( i!sb, Nag- 
pur, M.lk; New Ciida Founa ; .ii'.utji (hii>, 

fhv.'iihir ; Crii-but Cluii f>f Indui Ltd., 

Bond>ay ; Ci-iitiuT Linin Bangalore, 
AMre^^ : Anji.uii Anibulluiii Rd., Nayiair. 


Cordon Murray, C..A„ 

L,F. , Son. .Presidency Blagteate. ■ Partner, I ' ■ w-;* %« 

■ A, P,..Perg«son. & Co., Cl;ia,rterecl Acccmutants, i »«“ ■ 

Bombay and Brand !e.s. b, 3rd 3Tay, 1388. 
w. Jane MaeWhirter. 

Educ.: Glasgow High 

School, Glasgow Pnlver- f , 

sity,. Served In 1014-18 ; f ' - - 'm\'; 4 
War with Oameronians, f - ' ..Llw ^ 

Boyal Plying Corps and 
Il.i.F. llepreseiifced the* I | » ’>» '' 

Karachi Ctoniber of Com- I jd& J" - 
merce on^ the Kfirachi . 

MmiicipaUty, 1927-28; Presi- . i 

dent, Caledonian Society Lj« ' 

of liumbay, 1940; Joint pH/# 

Chalrnian, Bombay Hos- 
idiiiHiy Cite*'., Canti^* n Cttco,, 1041-46, Clubs : 

Bast India and SporLi, London; Byculla Chih: 

Bombay. Addrej.s: karaai Alahal, Carmichael 
Koad. Cnmtoli.Uill, Kombay. ,35^^^ 

M.B.K. (lUUtaty), Chief of Kailar and Bi-dl 

Family, b. Febraary 22, .1897, son of bite 
Baja Sir GiirbuklLsh Singh Biidi, IC.B.E., Kt., 
C.I.B.; direct desffmiknt of 
Gum Nanak. Is fund of 
public sea’viee and an advo* * w 

cate of temperance move- ’ ■ 

mmtu Hobby Study,, M 
■ Games, Music, ffoiticuit<i.re • 

and Agricultitre. Addm’S * ^ 

Klia Villa, MviiTue iluad, “ 
itawalpindi. " ' 


BKTLEY, Claude, P.ILI.B.A., F.I.I.A., Partner 
Gregyon, Batiey and King, Chartured 
Architects. 6. Oct. 1879, Educ. : at Queen 
BliKabcth's School, Ijtsvdch, Articled in 
Ipswich. Prautised in ivctteriiig, Korihantfi 
3iud in j'iOndoR up to 1913 an<i in Bombay 
thcreaiTcr. Pnblirntums : The “ Design 

Dovelopuieiit of Indian Arciatcctiire” (in three 
volumes, 1934, second editio?!, 1940, in one 
%'oliijne), Oxftwd Xh'iinpiilet on “ Architecture'^*' 
in Indian affairs .series and S3mdry articles and 
papers both in England and India on archi- 
tectural subjects. Prof, of Architecture, Sir 
J. J. School of Art. Bombfiy, 1924-43. AMrmi 
Chartered Bank Biiiidliig, Bombay, 
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BEBl, U.»^sBtfkihdM htil, M.A., 

W . r., rmiyiv IVtili'jrif'i? Baak/LM,,.Boi»ljay, iC, 
I', f«i4 .hme 0, 1906' ; m, SIi,. 

(>evl, hiiPa! tle'S'-iendaut .of Ou.rii Naiiak, 
f- binder of Sikh religion; 

' EdMc . : IX A. V* Coll., Ba- 

hore, and University Law 
■ Lahore; practised 

i m ^ W L'twafc Qnrdaspar^ - 1926-'28; 
5 entered hanking in 1928 

r s'’^“ '' f Senior Professor of Econo- 

I i ;'s 'Patehchand- Coll. 

for Women, for a slnirt 
rerjoti ; President, Kofth 
1 n d l a .n : As,s o o i .a ti'o n , ■ 
Buinbay, IIIUJ-IS ; Commit- j 
im meinhrr, Indian A'atiomil Army lUiref 
Fund, Bcoidiay: uiemher, Banliiug Cttee., 
Ifitiian Mf-rriiants* Chamber, Bombay; inemixir, 
Kxernij\ej roiamitka*, Indian Banks' Assoc., 
Bond -ay ; Fcliow of the Boyal Economics 
Society, Loudon , i'idit or. The Punjab Jirational 
Bank .Mauaxinc, biiice 19-il. Publications: A 
Mudf/ of the Principles of Economics ; Lahore --^ ; 
Old d: Aeic ; Bombatj — Old <9 New. Club : ' 
Cricket CUtb of India, Bombay. Address: 
S2oli, College Back Bond, Bombay 19., 

BELVULKHE, SWpad ICrfslma, M,A„ 
Ph.D. (Harvard Univ.), l.E.S. (lletd.), b, 11th 
Dee, 1881. Education: llajaram CoU.., 
Kollmpnr and Deccan Coll, Poona and 
at Harvard, U.S.A. Joined Bombay 
Bduc. Dept., 1907. Prof, of Sanafetlt, Deccan 
CoU., 1914-,1034 ; one of the principal 
founders of tine Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Inatitnto, Poona, and for .several yea,r8 its Hon. 
Seey. ; since April 1943, General Editor of 
the B. 0. ,E. Institute's critical edition of the 
Mahabharata ; Editor of the Bhishmaparvan 
(ptih. 1947), and of the Shantiparvan (in pro* 
gress)., Recipient of K:ai»er4“BiM SH'Ver 
Medal and the title Rao Bahadur. '/FresMent 
of the Ali-lndia Oriental ■' Conference, 
Twelfth , (Bexvires) Session. Pikblveediom : 

' Sysfeeihs' 'of ' sanamt' Gra'mwar *^4 "'Edition 
^ an«L tranaiatipn of ‘ Bhavahhut!,*s “ Later 
' Hiswy of Rama ** In the Harvard Oriental 
Series; EMIish trarmiatlon of Kavyadarra ; 

^ I tsritk&l editions with notes and transtaticn of 
■gio Bhagavadgita, and Brahmasutrablsashya ; 

' Bash Malik Lecturer on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta Univ. 1925, and (in coliabora* 
tloft with Prof. Kanade) History of Inrlian 
Philosophy Vols. 2 and 7 (out of 8 project- 
ed) ; over lot) papers contributed to Orien- 
tal Journals or presented to IwaeX societies. 
Address : Biivakunja," Poona No. 4. 

BWfRRES s Eia ffiglmesa Maharaja 
. Vlfcisittti MaJraiia SiingR Bahadur, the present 
Ruler of («eo section on States In India and 
Imlitan)* 

BEMJRMSIiiij Tea. T» ’ Ettravilla, 'B.A., 
Awhdfacoii of Kottayam, since July 1922; 
Fonnerly Incunibetit of Pro-Cathedral, 
Khttayahh 181)5*1922; A^ing Principal, 
CLH.L, Koiis.yaf'i, 1912*13, *rehdeaeoa and 
SWTC^at#, 1922, ^Bishoifs Commissary, 1928. » 
Itefclred, May 1939. Bishop'sCommissary, HH4; 
Retired May HUB. Pubikalto-m : (In Mai^* 
alaih) Kotes on the Bpiathm to the Hebrews; 
Rotes Ofs the Bpistks to 'the ThpssalonlaBS : ■ 


D(jvotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
“ Treasury of Knowledge and Family Friend." 
Address : Mararaoii na Tiruvaila. 


BEHNETT, George Eraest, M,S(j., M. Inst., 
G.E., M.I. Mecii. E., J.P., Consulting En- 
gifieer. b. 1884. m. Francos Sophia Bennett. 
Educ. : Stockport Grammar School, Man- 
chester University. Assistant Exrginccr 
(Bridges), 1910-1916; Port Engineer, 

Chittagong, 1916-1919; ojc- Engineer, Calcutta 
Port Trust, 1919-24 ; Senior Executive En- 
gineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy 
Cixief Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, 1026-30 ; 
Chief Engineer, 1930-1940 ; Ag. Chairman, 
five occasions. Late member of Council, 
Institution of Civil Engineers ; Controller o! 
Supplies, Bombay, 1940-42. Address : 38, 
Kensington Park Gardens, London, W. 11. 

BENTHALL, Sir Edward Gltarle% Kf. (1933), 
K.C.S.I. (194.5) ; (lletd.) Senior Partner, Bird 
& Co., Calcutta, and IG W. Heilgers & Co., 
Calcutta, s. of llov. Benthal! and Mrs. 
Bentliall, b. 20th November 1893, m. Eon’ble 
Ruth McCarthy Cable, daughter of flrst 
Baron Cable of Ideford, 19 IS; one 5 . Educ. : 
Eton (King’s Scholar), King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Served European War, 1914-19; 
(wounded), Staff War Office, 1918-19. 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, 1926-34 ; 
Governor, 1928-30 ; President, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, and of Associated 
, Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon, 
i 1932 and 1936; Delegate, Indian Hound 
Table Conference, 1931-32; Director, Reserve 
Bank of India, lOaS-jJO ; Indian Army Re- 
treneiiincnt Ctteo., 1931; Council of State, 
1932-33 ; Bengal Leg, Assmnbly, 1934-35 ; 
Bengal I^^g, C’oungii,' !9;j7-38; Ministry of 
Kconomie WTirfaro, Londoxn 1940-41; Boixrd 
of Trade, ! 041-4.2. Govornor- 

Genmd'a E.teeutivt'' Co(.iiieiI ('WTir Transport), 
July 1042 — June 1946. Address: C/o 37, 
Ballygungt! Park, Calciitta. 

BEWOOE/' Sir Gnraaatli VeaRatesii, B.A. 

( Bom.), B.A. (CtTitab.), K.C.T. E., Kt., LC.S., 
Dir., Tata Industries i.td. rduee Sept. 1946. 
b. 20 A’ov, ,1888. w. Mbs Tungabai Mudholkar. 
Educ, : Dc'/can Coll., Poona, and Sydney 
Sussex Cambridge. Uader-Serretary 

to Govt., C. P.; Dy. Comraiasioner, Chanda 
and Kagpur; Postmaster-General, Bihar 
and Ori-sa, f'cntral and Bombay (Jircles: 
Dir. Gerd. of Posts tfe Telcgranlis, 1934-1941 ; 
Addl. Secy., D(Lenr'e Dept., 1941-42; Indian 
delegate to the Air Mail t ongress at the 
Hague, 1927, to the Universal Postal Congress, 
London, 1929, the imperial Telegraph 'Con- 
ference, Londou, 1937, Canberra, 1942 and 
London, 194.5 and the luternatioual Civil 
Aviation c’ouferenee, Chicago, 1944 : Secy, to 
Govt, oi India in the Posts <& Air Dept., 
July 1942 toff one 1046; member for India 
on Intonintionai Civil Aviation Organisation, 
1945; member. Transport and Communha- 
tions Commissions of U.KO., 1946; member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council (Commerce <fe 
Commonwealth Relations), .Inly and Aug- 
1946. Address : Siiri Kmlma Kiwas, 
Poona 4* , 
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BHABHfl, C. H., M.A., B.Coni. b. July 22, 
iOJO, of Kban i^iUjadur IL K. Bhabha. 
I'Jduc, : St. Xavier's and Syskiiham 

Coikge of CoiiinitTL'in ibnikhay ; FHiow of St, 
Stivler’s €0110540 (11)112-^4); €« IJow aud Leotiirer 
ia Banking law and Bract iop at SydenUarn 
Collcg'^ of ronnafrcc, BonJjay f i OiiS-'fBj) ; 
Justice of Peace and Presidency' Magl.-trat*.’ , 
(Hoiiy.) ; Cliairinan, SJioIapnr Spiimlag &j 
Weaving Cornitariy, Ltd,, A^cdlo I.td. ; ; 
Idretdffr, Central bank of India, Ltd., Oriental' 
OovernmeBt, Security and Life Aosu ranee* 
C’o., Ltd., M-iil iV: JinSiber Pruduce Co., Ltd,. 
Eajiigiri Kiibber Produce Vo., Ltd., New 
Ouleii 'Estalort, Ltd., Barraekpur KJeetrie 
Co., Ltd. Joined as Jfcnibt'r of the luteriin 
Covt. of India on ir.s foroiation in September 
194t3. Publkatiom : Coniributious tu 

Journals and Neav.^.paj'crs cn banking and 
commercial topics. Jlobbit’,^ : Hiding, 

Swimirjlng, Photography. AdtJre^^s ; Bombay. 

BHEBHA, Homi Jeliaxigir, B.A. (Cantab.):; 
14)30, Pn.i). (Cantab. ) 1034, i>.Sc. ilonorh 
Causa (Patna) 1944, P.R.S. 1911; Director' 
and Professor of Theoretical idiy.dcs, Tata i 
Institute of Fundamental lie.searcii, Bombay; | 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Board, India. 1 
5 . Oct. 30, 1900 ; Ediu:. : Cathedral and John \ 
Connan High Seiiool, illphinatone Coll., and 
Eoyal Institute of Science, Bombay ; Convlile 
and Cams College, Cambridge ; in Cambridge 
ho was Bouse Bali Travelling Student in 

• Mathematics in 1932, and Isaac Newton 
Student from 1934 ; iield the Senior Student- 
'sliip of the Exhibition of 1S51 from 193S: 
became special Header in Theoretical Physics 
in 1940 at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; Professor in charge of the Cosmic 
Bay ' Hesearch' Unit, Indian Institute 
of Science, 1942-45. PuUicatioiis : Papers on 
quantum theory, the theory of the elementary 
physical particles and cosmic radiation, 
itlfifffm ; Mehrangir, 12, Little Gibbs Boad, 
Malabar H ill. Bombay 6. 

BHilMRWA STETE: His Highness Sluri- 

, cnant Mahex’laam (Nsmdar) Thahore Salieb 
Sliree' Watversiaghji, Ranajitsinghji, • the 
present Huler of (sec section on Slates in India 
and Pakistan). 

BHBOWRT2, The Hoa. Mr. JusHce. Naf- 

: , .'waxlal,. : Harilal,, M,A., ..LL.B., .Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. August Y, 1894. m. 
Saraswati Natwaiial Bhagwati. Ed\ic.: Baroda 
Coil. & Elphiustoiic Coll., Bombay, Senior 
Daxiua Fellow, Elplimstone Col!,, Bombay; 
Advocate (O.S,), High Court, Bombay; some- 
time Professor, Goverimient Law Coll., 
Bombay ; sometime member of the Bar 
Council. Publications : Translation into Guja- 
rati of V. L, Mehta’s ‘ Co-operative Movement,’ 
for the Oujerat Vernacular Society. Address : 
Anand Bhuvan, Babulnatk 2^d Cross Hoad,- 
Chowpatty, Bombay 7. 

BHAIERH Singhji Hahadur, Colonel 
Maharaj Sri Sir, K.C.S.I., A.D.C. 
Thikana Tejrasar, Bikaner State, 6. Sej?b. 
16, 1879. Bdve.: Mayo Coli., ‘!Xjmer; 
Appointment : Companion to H, H. the” 
Maharaja of Bikaner, 1806, and a-ricompahied 


him ill his Intiian Tour lu IStib. ApfHiiiited 
Member of St«ate Coiiiidl, 1898 and wasfrcini; ;: 
time to time Persona! iSepy. to ili.s 
Highness, Senior Muciljtr of Coaacii 
and Vice-President, of Council ami;, 
the last Cabinet utsd Prime JlhtfAcr, 
Bikaner. Also acted as President of Count il 
during H. H'.'s visita to Sow in cliarge' 

of the portfolio coustHliiig of flovt.. 
General Hccords and Copjiiig ami Zenana, 
Depts., Bikaner HLiie; ri lion, Col. 
of the . Sadni Light liibuitry. LtUflfi 
of 'H, H. the Jfuljamja. / ublicutkm : 
Bhairubbinod and Easlkbinr>d. Son and 
heir, Hajkimiar Sri AJit Siugl.ji Sahib ; 
Gr.'mdsoiiKf, Phanwar M-i I’mtabdiighji 
Sahib aud Bhanwar Srt BoorPthighji Sahib. 
Address: Bhairavb.lia,s, Bi,kaoer, 

BHAHTHAVaTSilLAM, The Hon*Wo Sri M., 
.Minister for PubJtc Woiifs a:rid. Iidbrination, 
Govt, of .Madras, b. 1897., Cave up pract.ic 0 
at tlie Bar in 1927 ; wa^ conneett'd witii 
“ Ind.ia ”, a-'-^Tamil dally ; .Deputy . Mayor : of 
Madias Corporal Ion, 1930 amt was connected 
as member and Yiec-Bif.-iiaenr oi' ihe Clihigie- 
pet District Board .for 6 years l.'ro'.rn 1932 ;■ 
Vice-President of Tatnii Nad Congress Com- 
mittee, 1935 ; acted as Secrelary of Ihe Tamil 
Nad Congre3.s Committee for a niim.b.e;i:: Of ' 
years; luember of the Ai!-liidia Congress 
Conim'dtee ; Padlauieiilary Secretary to" the 
Minister for Loeal Administration in .the 
find- Congre.ss Ministry, 1937 ; "was also a 
member of the Pralasaiu Cabinet until he 
resigned in March, 1047. Address : Secreta- 
riat, Madras. 

BHHLERifO, Mahade© Govincl, B.A„ IL.B., 
Pleader, Amalner. b. Ifi Sept. 1800;. Mduc,: 
Fert.;r,s.son t.oliyge, Bombay Govt. Law 
College; .Scholar rmd Iins won Piige, m. 
Parvatibai in 1908 ; 3 5. and 3 d. Prominent 
Lawyer at Amainer, E. K.,; 

Member, Tilak Home Rule | 

League, 1917, Amalner 1 
Borough 5lunici]nili) y, I 
1920 to 1935 ; Chairman, • 

Standing Committee, .1930 ■ 
to 1932 ; President. Amalner i 
Borough Mimieipality, lOOti , 
to 1935 ; District Honorary 
Organizer, Co-operat i ve 

Societies, Khandesh Dis- , 
triet, 1021 to 1920; Founder 
Member and Director, 

Amalner Co-operative Urban Bank, Ltd., 
Amalner, 1926 to 193S ; Founder, Member and 
President, Amalner Siipervisiug Union and 
Vice-President, Amalner Taiuka Devtdopment 
Association, 1026 to 1932 ; Alember, J livl.-'kinal 
Board-’'’'of Agriculture, Kliandc-sh Divlsjpn, 
1928 to 1920 ; Director, Centra! Co-operativo 
Bank, Jaigaon, 1039 to 1040 ; Exumined as a 
witness before Bombay Banking Enquiry 
Committee ; Member, Governing Body, 
Kbandesh Education Societji^ Amalner, 1020 to 
1946 and its Chairman frcTjn 1935 to 1946; 

* Trustee, Indian Institute f)f ITiilo.sophy and 
Hratap Military Education Fund ; Member, 
Hanaging Committee, Khandesh Medical and 
Surgical Aid Society ; Hecipient, Siiver Jnbilea 
Medal, 1935; Chairman, Amalner Electric 
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Supply Co., Ltd., Araalnor and Birector, New' 
Pratap Mills, Bbulia : occasionally contributes 
to “ PeadcLS’ Views*’ Columns of Th0 Times 
of India, Address : Pleader, Amalner, B. 
iChandesh Bist. 

BSJSCMIIGIIY, CSiaadrsdsant TrimbaJc, -,3. A.,' 
LL.B. (Nagpur), P.Ii.M,S., P.F.Sc. 
(London), Bociimoiit Expert and .Crimino- 
logist, Oct, IDIO, s. of late Br. T. B. Bhaiia- 
gay, Itetd, Civil Surgeon; 
W; fSbr. Bbatita Oka, d. of 
Capt. M, €y‘'T>ka,. :L.M,S., 
B.M-Sdretd.), Poona: Edifc,: 
gra'luated in ■» Arts and 

I. a w at Kagplir ; studied 
the seience of identification 
of disputed docuiuenta, 
lire' . ^ arms ' . '.(Porensic,', 
Ballisti(js) in Loudbh under 
Bxpeits to Borne Ofl'n e, 

II, .K and of Pinger Print 
Bureau, New Scotland 

Yard, London. Biartfxl practice as Bocumont 
Expert aiul Crindnologist, lOST**? is consulted 
by the C.P, Police, ^ arious Law Courts, 
Advocates, Banks, Military Department and 
others; undertakes oxaiuiuation of disputed 
documents requiring opinions on handwriting, 
finger U’ints end examination, under Ultra 
Violet B ya sud thf* identification of fire arms 
(Forensic Boliiatics) and also photogiupliying 
and micrr)pliotogra) diving documents and 
copying of records ami historical do'cuinonts 
with latest types of aiu aiatus ; Hon. Lecturer, 
l^niv. College of j aw and Police Uifice.ra’ 
Advance Course, Nagpur. Address: Hum- 
daspeth, Nagpur. 

%n, W.} Ha|ya Bliualiim Eajya- 
Jbliaadnj Miliowner, iudnstriuHst and Banker 
of Indore, h, 1888 ; Edne, : Prhu tely. Found- 
er and Managing Director, I’hc Nundlal .Bhnn- 
4*10*1 Mills ; Chairman, 

, - ffie l,al ,Ba1'iadur Kanhaiya- ' 
iftl Bhamlari Mills I.td., 'f he f 
'fWory 'Ipsuranee Co., Ltd „ 

'Proprtitori, the . Bhandari 
, Iroia and Bi»l Co., Bui ore, 

, apd M'tthatttda Bbupal Klee* 
trlcJ8upply, Udaipur; Trwi- 
sur*‘r, lu’waH State dfusior; 

Hon, First Class Magi^ratc ; 

Hun. I’rciisurcr, Indian Bed 
CroHi Hofiety, Holkar i^tntc 
Branch, and Hiilkar Stare 
M’ar .Belief Itind; Mc.mh*‘r, Ujara Punch; 
Vlcc-Fresid»‘nt, indore Mlliovvners’ Assoen. ; 
Mimber, <hi\enu!!g IPMy, Mahiunui CamUn 
Centrd ii'idia ,^h dicul CoHcu'c, Indore; 
MeuibiT, Puidah lltfugco Empluymtuit 
SubXamrultlce, Indore; was a, non* 

* ottciid member mi several important commit^ 
tew upi^olfdwi by the lloikar Hfciite ; recipient 
isigh tunlidirs of Culd Anklet, 'Fkori 'I'asjim 
and BaUii 8eropan fjruin tin* Jodhpur Durbar; 
lilH family has fioiKiicd nbout Bh. 37 lakhs for 
aociuf, cdticalioirl and religfifus uplift; has 
S>ecn roniilijg thei^mdiai Ohaudari High School 
liMpurting vw'id'iouid fccuehing, a Boarding 
lloiwe uml *^!,{iit*’rtiity Home which eaters' for jl 
of tiiiidltcs of th« hiboiuurs in Indofu *" 
City Irwi pt‘ cliArgc ; is as orator j takes keen 



interest in industrial uplift and Ayurved and 
Yogio sciences ; ha.s anieuitios for the labourers 
in his - Mills, Address; Hand an Wan, 18, 
Tukoganj, Indore. 

BHATOAEl, LL*Col. Mada» Oopal, CI.IL 
inmu M.ILH.S., B.T.M. A, H. (Loud.), 
Siugeon-Oeneral with the Covt. of 
Ihanbay. b. Jan. 'k, 1892; A’dw c. ; at L:dmre. 
Chi active service. Bee. 11)3 4- Bee, 19U>; on 
niiiilary service, up to Oct. 1924 ; Bombay 
Jail Depd,, from Oct. 192-t. A ddress : Oval 
View, Queen’s Bond, Bojubay, 

BHARGAVA, Hon’We Bar. Gopi Cliaui, 
I*rcTiuei‘ of East Funjali shict' Au-jui.st In, 
19-17. h. Maia’h 1889 at 8is>a; l.'elsuig-, tr* j!;!t 
oid respectalde family of His:-ar DLtrict. 
Edar. : in his homo town, J.ahoiv. Ibae- 
tised as a doctor; entt'rod into the jjioiitieal 
arena undiu* the lcadorshi{) of the late Lala 
I.aji at Bai ; was elected member, Municipal 
Corumitlee and 3’resideut, J,aliore (V)ugres.s 
CVimmltteo; chosen as member, old Bu’ujab 
Legislative Council, 1927; resigned in 1928 
as a prote.st against the repn-ssive policy of 
the Oov<>ruincut ; was General Becretary, 
Beceidion Committee of session of Congress 
at Lahore ; gave up practise in 39tB2 
to conceniratti on politics; arrested 

during non-co-operation movenmnt in 1921; 
detained tuic.e during C, I), movement, of 
1042: rekased in 1943 ; elected to the Purdah’ 
Legislative Assembly, 1937 and wa» elected as 
leader of the Opirosition ; is essentially a 
constructive worker ; is a tnisl(‘d devotee rtf 
Mahatma Gandhi ; wns returned to the 
Assembly 1 940 ; ■was ap]>ointt'ti member of the 
Partition Ccuuniiltee; elected leader of the 
Congress AssernJJy Paifv in the Fast Pimjab ; 
Leader, National BumI Ibn'wn.Ntiuctiou I\Ic)vc* 
ment S 7 (oiisore(i by Maiiatma Gandin; r're.si“ 
dent, Punjab Guim Seva .^d.nmial ; Trustee, 
Yilingo fudm-rries AssociaMon ; Jlon. Agent, 
All-India Hpinners' .Associ.al kui ; Pre.Nideiit, 
Nufionai Ifiiysha! .fn.stiiute ; Becretary, 
Gulah Devi Meinorial Tru,?;t ; Ghakniaii, 
•Lahore .Ho.spiial Soeleiy; Address: Bccre- 
tai'iat, Simla, .Fast Punjab. 

BRARGAVA, - MuasM Ram ■K’amarF ' Baja ' 
ih.i Bjiiadur of the family of Mundd Newai 
Kkhore. Proprietor, Kewal Kishorc Esrate; b, 
34tli i>ec. 3915. m. Shrimati Lila Bhargava, 
d. of R. Ji. Pannalal Biutr- 
gava, a leading Barrister 
at Be(»ui (C.P.) ; 1 ,5. 

Ednc, : La lilartiniere Cull. . 

Chairman, Improvement i 
Trust, Lucknow ; Alanaging 
Dir., (J.LU, Pap«^r Mills Ltd., 

Lucknow ; itis Estate com- 
prises of printing prc'.Hses, 
book depots, Ihtme I'jropcrty, 
ice fact<)rie.s, carton factory 
and zamindari ; organised 

, A.K.P. at Lneknoa^ and was 
Uiicf Warden ; was formerly Vico-Pres., 
Cmmi^r of Commerce and Pres., Oudh 
Hindu Mahasabha ; Local Bir., Lucknow 
branch of Central Bank ; member, B.I. Assen, 
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nn«\ Z;uiijua;ir’« Uiiir. Court, Upper 

Imiki <-1ia!iil)erof (/Viiuruercf^ ; pfiilaiithTopIst ; 
liiifl made ;*4ih'Cuitia| fonf-ributions to 
the_3U.!d, UroHi'S ujkI otbnr erpjaUy descrviua 
lit.'-l if{p icni'', /birfi/e/ ; PSUf 'jame bunthis', 
tO(hs : Ibifary, Kanii.li-i-AJO, Oudh Uyriikbuna. 
A*I<he'St Jst'wul Ki li'.ft Jl^tat'.', Fjtitd-’iio'sy. 



„ , , , , , JsKi'iipar 

SI alt; mijoys Fii^f. {'hvn Juaieiai l*o\vvr-.: 

Mf'jubf.i’ of Advisory 
A'i.foiiibly 1042“4i3 Ulstriet 
■ . leader, . Xatioaai War Uroiit 
Idl-’j-lTj'; lJciab‘a, 

W ar J-Jeconstr action ..Cooi- 
miltee; i^icinix-r of Cb?so[i- 
tatlve Committee of Sardars 
lyfli ' i\ternber of Uej^is* 
lative Assemi'Sv lOld; 
Mi’isC.r !ur PnMicHcUUi. 
JodloMir StatA ■ ' 10f7. 
-•i. (i I : K h 1 ■ j < ola Ho u so 
CaytJi, dodlipur, llajpataiia. 

BHaTm, CotoKcl So&an Ual, ar.A., 
All)., IlCli. (Gautals.). ilil.C.ll iUoiidoB), 
llilS.ll 'll r,C’,P.>. fUombayi C.I.li 

(I'Jjd), i\lC. fi'illS) ITuaorarj Surffcon 

to H. E. Tiie Viceroy (V.H.S.) 1047; Siirgeoii 
Cerieriil wlMi the Govern iment of Aludras, sidee 
X dill Ally iOir • ^ IhS|ir‘«tn]'-Genci’al of Civil 
Hnspil.ils and I'rlhoiis, Shilloiigj Assam, from 
i-G»45 to 9-.)-17. b, 5 Aiiaii&i 1891, m. Kaj 
Kisliorie. Edue. : €a3'ubriiiL;e Uidv. (Feter- 
liou.se) and bt. Thennas’ Hospital, London, 
Casualty Oliiccr ami Kesideut Ancesthetisfc, 
Clinical Assist., ChildreiVs Department; 
House Surgeon, Opldliaimie House Burgeon, 
St. Tbomjis' Hospital, Loinlon, Joined 
LAI.S., 1917 ; saw acth'c servii-o vvitii Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force {i05th Mahiutta Light 
Infantry), 1OI8 ; appoitited Profe.ssor of; 

Phy.slo]ogy ■ in ' 1920', Dean in 1025,' ' nnd 

Principal, Grant Aledloal Coll, and Supdt,, 
J. d. Cron]) of Ht/spifaU, llombay, 1937-41; 
Addiuonal i;y, Hijveior-Genvral, i.ALS., 1941- 
45; By, Director General, I.ALS., 1943-45 ; 
Member of the Indian Selenfcific Alission, 
wiiieh visited U.S.A. and Canadir in 1945. 
Puhlkations : A number of scientific papers 
in tlio liidiaii Journai of Aredioal Ecsearchand 
India!) Medical Gazette. Address: Surgeon- 
Goneral with the Govermiient of Madras, 
Madras. , , 

BHETKEI)!, SErimati StisEila De’iri, 
Private Secretary to Ilia Higliacss the MiUia- 
r.aja Saheb of BhiiramiMjr. IDtkAug. 1909, 
daugliter of Air, and Alr.s. EaUisaheb 
Haile of Bombay, m. 

AL A. Bhailial in tho yreu* 

1935. Ed/ic. at the 
Chanilarainji Girls’ High 
School, 3>orabay. TisitelS 
United States, Canada, 

Havana, Costa IHca and 
Europe. Ree r eatio n s : 
lUdingy Shooting, Badmin- 
ton, Swimming and indoor 
games. Address : Dharam- 
pui {Dt. Surat). 




BMKTmGEM, C. S. L., Chii'f KiiiCor. Imr <5 
Order, Mmafir^ Ilateis af h^d.k( a.ml 
^ pnbi'c.'itlorn,. Hov. bp V.cpi. of iaic 
Alathuw Prasad Bliat* 

nagar. ^ Edfjs. ; Gowmi- 

jBcnfe High Sciiool, Jagadhri,, 

, and LudriioW' Clfrlstiaii 
€ o 1 1 e g e, L m c k n o w. 

Organiser, tlie Ah-lndLi 
^ llaihv.iy rassooLMU's’ Dju- 
fore.uce, the Boinjaiy 
leaunts' i'onff.-rmu’o, th'** 

Bombay BrrivliiC'l;;l Bau>h>’ 

Food Csjrjt'ervnaa Logul 
, ConfercriOf;, Taval 

Class _ linilway Paisengoi'C 
A^yorialhas, tho India , 11 I ,iv/ Ihui Inn Com- 
irnttec and othor x^ubiia Lodie?!. I.’roftritdor, 
'rh»‘ Ooiiinutns BhbDhc's, Htu.ii uid f fiblir 
uofker: w;is BrHate Se^'ivi'in to l he iJoa'ble 
A'awah Sir Aluhiimad Ins, if, M’nib't-r for 
Looal SelMiMVernnifnt, Fi de.l PncidM*' , for 
f.vrr .5 yeafa ending 19,36. .,i in > !o;]s 

Harduar Kujuhh Mela and the Gurhmnk- 
te.war Ifartlki Fair jaibllchy cahipnigu^ oa 
belndl oi the Government of India (Bail ways).. 
Organised several ediicatiuria! lours tiir<>KL'!i- 
out India for students, I-^nbEAfr; AHAndl/t 
Air Tlm-e Table><, Etfwp OoikiUm, 

Mahmhimr, htihvr, ' Imbtfc 

WarEffoiii Glance into p:i:nn 'r Adhtihi\frn(ian 
■ Trmanmre : the Epice -Gfmirn b/' and 
several other piibiieatloiw, AMrmi 

Sir F. M. Boa cl, F, 0. Box 524, 

Bombay. 

BHB,TNJIL0|[K, Sir SSiaati Swaimp, K.t, 
’(1941), O.B.H, D.Sc., F.B.S. 11943), F. Inst. 
P., F,I,a,F.S.CX (Hon.), D.Sc.CHom, Patna). 
1). .Se. (Hon, Oxford). Director, Industrial 
and Scientific iie.seartdi, b. Alarcii, 1895. 
Ediie. : Lahore, Loitdon and Berli!i, u. ' 
Sluimati Laiwanti (died, :M .PeSn’iiary 1946). 
Ualv. Professor of Cheruistry, Beiwirca, 1921- 
24 ; Unlv. Professor of I'homkiry and Director 
Univ. Chemical L.iboratf)rle.s. Lahore, 1924- 
1940; Kesearch Scholar o* the Dtpurfment 
of Scientific and IndiiPtrial Eei'cmrch of Great 
Britain; Hon. Prof,, Foiijab Univ., Delhi TJniv. 
and Benare,3 Hindu Univ. ; Feiiow-Syadic ^and 
' Member of the Oouncil of the Benares Hindu 
Univ. ; president, ChernBtry Bectioji, Indian 
Science Congress, 1928 and 3938. General 
President, Ihdifia Science Congress, 1945. 
Delegate to the British As'-ocltdion for the 
Advancement of Bdenco, Liverpool, 1923, 
Centenary?' Celebrations of the British Assnn., 
London, 1931, Faraday Centenary ^Celebra- 
tions, 1931, Empire ITnivcrsIticB Congress, 
Edinburgh, 1931, Cambridge, 1036. Meriiber, 
Governing Body, Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Ileseurch, Board of Scientific and 
■ Industrial Eeseardi. Indiistrial Research 
Utlilzatibn Cttee, and all the Ee,sca,i*cb CIttees. 
Founder of various liesbiirch Schciues at 
the- Punjab Univ. Publkations: ' Prin- 
ciples and AppUeaiions of MagnHo Oiemhtrv* 
(first booh’* on the siibject in Chemistry, 
Macmillan, 193.5), Alim-uO'Darq% a treatise 
on electricity in Urdu and a number 
oi scientific piipers in various scientific 
* journals. Address : % York Place, New 
Delhi* , 
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WSMXtt Br«. Baxiftmsad ITisliiraxiatlSL) L.O.B. 
& B, (Bombay), Leading Medical Praotlt-ioner. 

■ March "10, "IDOil ; ' ii "5*’ and 1 d^y Mdue.i 

National Medical College (Bombaly) ; took his 
degree in 102/* Promi- 
nent PoUUcal and Social 
worker ; Sitting Member for 
2 years and Parliamentary 
Sec.retars’-, Baroda As- 
sembly ; ■President,:'/... Amreii' 
Prant Pt a 1 a ' M'a n.'4al; 
Member, , Worlting-^. .' Com- 
mittee of Baroda Baiya 
Praia .Mamdai ,:arid.'''"Bamda, 
Medical Council:. Hon, 'Sec,, 
Am roll Medical Hnion; Tlee- 
PreHidmit, Amreli Prant 
Vj'am Sangh; Bon. Secretary, Sbroe SamarHi 
Vyam Mamlir, Amreli a ‘id K, K, P* «& M.ll.P. 
Vidyalaya (lligU School) which is one of tlie 
first Higii Schools in the District; Trustee, 
Mahlla Vikus Matidir and Griha IJdyog Satigii ; 
loined Satyauraii Movement in 1930 at l>ljal<?ra 
(Dist. Ahmed abad) along with his wife, Mrs. 
Bumitra Bhatfc and botli were sentenced to 
6 months’ B. L; ^vont as delegate to tlm baniie .! 
Delhi Congress of lO.'ll and was arrested and 
kept in custody for a month; joined Satyigraha 
Movement in 1042 in Baroda State, ana was 
arrested and sentenced to G months’ K.T. at 
Amreli. Add'ms : Amrcll (Kat!iiaw''ar). 

BHATT, Madhavlal MaManSi, Managing i 
Director, Matlhavlal A Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
b, in 18Sii> ; Ethttt . ; passed Miitrkiilation at 
17; Joined service, after ihreo years started 
independent biidnesH aa 
a coal mercii.ant ; appointed 
Justice of the J/eace and 
Bonorary Prcsiflency 

, Magistrate, 1926 ; elected 
Preskkmt of tho Society, 

1943-44 ; a social worker ; 
coimccted witii educational 
. ...and co-operative inatitu-... . 
tions; Chairman, Port and I- 

Bivlaional Co-operative 
Haiitetes for alxHSfc 12 
. . ymm ;. President of the All- . . 

India Co-opTative Insiiranca Societies 
Assoc. ; one of the Foniidera and Chairman 
of tim Bombay Co-operath-e Insurance 
Society ; donated about Es, 5 lakhs for scholar- 
ships, maternity help, nicdleal Indp, famine 
help ami Dosld for students ; Founder of the 
Khar (iyuikhana and the Khar Education 
Society ; has conlribiited for a public Park 
in Khar ; mfinber of the Committee of the 
Indian Morehabts’ Chamber for several 
years; delegate of the Indian Merchants* 
Chamber to the Isiterniitlo-nal 0hamb«‘t of 
C'Ommcr(a:} Congres®, Berlin, 1937 ; elected 
ItcBldcnt «*f thC'Jndian Industries Asaoeia- 
tlwi, 1939: MaKun, itotarian and a member 
Of thf! Bombay Municipal Corporation ; 
KMitobcT, I’J. 1, ,F. Ely. Advisory Committee; 
has travirllcd In foreign eounfcries extensively 
iit. l/.H, A.,. .Europe Hud C.K.,, to study problems 
xegardlag coal ft'ude and other imiustries 
and fame In coaftet with severaMmportant 
coinft|i6felnt liiOn?St?s hi tlieae countries ; advocat- 
ed close trade relations between India and 
foreign countries for tho industrial develoil- 
iWEt of Imlia ; attended Intetnational Eotary ' 



Convention in San Francisco as Delegate of 
the Bombay Botary Club in Juno 1947. 
AMresst. : Alice Bldg,, Hornby Hoad, Bombay ; 
Linking Hoad, Khar, Bombay. 

BE&TTtr FxaBhaaKatxilcev EamcKaxidYaj |.F.» 
tho only son of late Bamchandra M. Bhatfc, 
C.B.B. 6. 10-2-1909.' Edi^c ; Elphinston*', 

College, m. Jyotsua ; Interested in Insurance 
and Expf>rt-JmjK>rt Business. Has donated 
a students* hostel in Grant Medical College ; 
Chairman, the Children’s Aid Society; Yice* 
President, W. I. A. A. and Hindu Deena Daya 
Sungh ; Hon. »Sccy., Passenger Traffic t% 
Itelh'f ASHMcIiilioii ; Treasurer, B. P. 0. A,, B. 
P. A. E. A; AIenii>er, Advisory Committee of 
J.J„ a. T. find Thrma Afontal Hospital and 
is oil the Alg. Goniniit,te> oi' sevruil cliarit'ibp* 
and puhlie welfare o:'gani’!ations. 
Willingdon, C. C. 1., ib'ufio, uLe. AddrcA^s : 
487, SautlhurHfc fioad, Bombay 4. 

BHATTACHJ3LEYYA, .Chapalakaala, M.A., 
B.X*., Editor, ** Tho Ananda Bazar Patrika,” 
b, January 1901; m. Briraafci Lalita Debi ; 
Eiluo, : Orthodox Sanskrit Schools ; the 
Calcutta Aryan Institution, now named the 
Saradachfiran Aryan Institution; Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court; Secretary, Bengal Bankers* 
Federal ion and B<litor of its Journal; edited an 
English weekly “ Tho New Era ’* ; editorial 
Etalf of ” Forward ** Joined the Ananda Bazar 
Patrika as an Assistant Editor and now work- 
ing as its Editor ; Congress worker since 1920 ; 
Member of tho Provineiul Committee and the 
Ail-India Congress Committee: Joined the 
tJnity CouftTonce at Allahabad, 1932 ; invited 
by late' X’t. Sfadau Mohan Malaviya and also 
the Congress Nationalist Party and w'orked ns a 
Secretary of tlie Party in Bengal ; Member, 
Indian Association; .Secretary, Sanskrit 
Bahitya Parishatl, Bengal. Publications : 
“Congress in Evolution” in English; “Con- 
gress Sangathane Bangla ” in Bengali. 

24A, nemendra Bon Street, P.O. 
Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

BHAYNAGAE: Bis WighAwa tlie 
vaja Col. Sir SKxi Kxiskxia Kumax Slnghijii 
K.C.S.I., the iireseut iluler of (see section on 
Slates in India p-nd Pakistan;. 

BHIDE» Mahadov Vishm, B.A. (Bom.), 
BA. (Cantab.), f.C.Svdletd.) ; Chiei Justice, 
High Court, Indore, b, Feb. 13, 1S83; m. 

f odubai Pendse. Educ, : Fergussoa Col]., 

oona, and St. .Tohu’s Cedh, Cambridge. 
Entered the I.C.S,, I0ti6, puyted to the Punjab 
as Asst. Comrar, in 1908; worked as Asst, 
Commr., By. Hominr. and BIst. and Sessions 
Judge in various districts. Legal Eemem- 
brancer and Secy, to 'the Punjab Govt., 

, Leg. Bept., 1025-27; Judge, Lahore High 
Court, 1927-43. Cliicf Justice, High Court, 
l%iahi„ 1943-45 ; Chief Justice, High Court, 
Indore since Nov. 1945. Address: Chief 
Justice, High Court, .Indore (O.I.), 
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BHIDE, Shankar Vishnn, B.A., 

{»ovt. PleadrT aiul Public Prosecnfor, Sntara 
.sIncF June '11140. b. Saturn, Feb. la, 1809 ; his 
family hails from Biior State, a«ci liis father 
settled at Satara as a Medi- 
cal pract-itloBer aBd ■.public' 
.■worker ... la ■.: 1S.97.' . JSd-uc.: 

...S.chool,. Satara, f.cr- 
jzassfm College,' Pocma-'-atid.^ 

. Law ColL, Borahay, Started 
prarticf! ' at Sa,tara ' 1923;.: 
Edited ‘ Pra'kash * ■ a 'local", 
■weekly, 1925-26'; , .■;|oln.ed f' 
J.lS’'. Congress: beeanie'Bea, ' 



BHOPilL STS.TE : Col. Air ¥ice-MawliiiH Hii 
HisrhliesR ffio Nawab Slka»dar Satilat- 
Htikinaaf-sil-Mttlk M'wliammad Hamidallali 
Khan Bahadw, ti.C.SJ., U.d.l-:., ffV.CK, 
B.A., LL.li)., the present Eiibu' of (ace section 
on States in Jridia and Pakjoiau), 

BHOR STATE : His Higtoess Ra|a S&rl* 
mant Sir Raghtinallwrao Shankatrao 
Pandit Pant Sachiv, iv.CJJ’.., Madax-nl- 
Maliam, the prese sit. Knler cd’ (Kt?e seefloii ois 
States in Inclia iiml ikiklsiaii). 


BKOSLE,, . . laattojirao .Madliawao, ^ 

feu.ri,Ury . and later. Presi-. pi-esident O'f the IMs'ice SM'vaJ.i. M,.,”.iratha_F,rec3 .' 


dent, Di.-rt. Congress' Cttoe.-j 
j.o..iiied Sa.it ‘ Satyagraha 1 
inoveirsent in 1939 and f-ftice, Jailed; elected i 
Coniieillor, Satara < ity Munieipai Borough i 
Bsiceessively twi-.a*. ; also Director, W.l.L. lnsu-| 
ranee Co., for few yeara ou return from jail ; i 
convictsMi fur oiu; year for anti-war prt»])aganda | 
in 1941 and detained imder War Ordi. as 
sieteiiue cm 9-8-1942 .for several months. I 
ddifress ; Bhavaiii .Peth, Satu.ra City. | 


BHIDE, Withal SHvazam, B.A. (Bora.), 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar-:ii>Law% C.l.E. 
(1940), I.C.S., Cha'ninao, Bombay I’ort 

Trust, b. 23rd September, 1800. 7n. to 
yaniutai, d, of the late M-. V. Barale. 
Retired Judge, Kolhapur State. Edtut. 
Fergusson Coii,, Poona ’ and Idta ^Vhiiam 
House, Cami>riclge. (In Burma) Asstt. 
Corarnr. and Additional Judge, 1915-18; 
(In Bo'mbay) Asstfc. Collector and j^ragistrate, 
and Collector and I)t. Mgte., 1919-1937; 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 1927-29 ; 
Korafnated Member of the Central Leg. 
Assembly, 1937 ; Ol'fg. Conmir. S.D. and 
ISr.I). ; Offg. Secretary to Govt., General and 
Educational Departments, 1938; Secretary 
to Govt., Revenue Dept, till 14th October 
1941 ; ' Cornmr. C.D., Oct. 1941 to Kov. 1949. 
Chairman, Land Iniprovemont Enquiry Coin-' 
iniltec; Awarded C.L.E., June 1940, Address: 
Bombay Port Trust, Bomlmy. 


BBIKAI,. .Ra|a.-. .Ealyan .Singliji of, Ajmer- 
Merwura, Rajputana. b. 19J3; Ascended to 
Gadi, 1917 ; 3rd d. of late Rao Raja 
Bahadur Madho Singh ji, IC.C.I.E., Sikar, 
1932 ; 'two d. and diie 
Kajkumur ; Educ, : Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; Passed 
Diploma, lOJll ; studied 
for three years for higher 
Diploma ; Invested 'vvith 
p<nVers in 19;i4 ; takes 
personal interest ' in the 
administration of ills Estate: 
has granted numerous reliefs 
to his tenants ; to com- 
memorate the Independence 
of India, ho announced on 
the 15th Aug. 1947, the 
remissions of all sorts of cesses and Lags, 
abolished forced laljour and proclaimed free 
entry of Harijans to all Estate temples f 
122 sq. miles in area, having a reveniuf of 
Rs. 2,25,000. llecreaiions : Polo, * Squash, 
Hockey. Address : Bhinai, 



Chairman of the 


raj.i. 

Boarding lioine, KoltuM'jur, Ik 15tii .fiiue *4 
1903; w. Annusayafiab Stii May, 1920; 'Educ,: 
PaiiCijgaui, St, .Mary’s High' 

Seliooi, Bombay aufl Bald- 
win’s, Bangalure ; JoitK-d 
Kolhapur Governmf’nt S-t- 
vice in 1920 ■; Fitianeial 
Sesiretaiy^ to His Higlmes;?, 

1925-1929; Hnxiir Chitnis, 

1929; Acting Dewan 1930- 
31 ; CliitP Secretary. 1931 ; 

Acting 'Prime 
193.2-1933 ; Chief Secretary., 

1933-1940; Home Mciuhcr 
and Deputy Prime 3hm.*!t<-r, 

1940-1942 when he retired ; 

Kolhapur Agricnitural Exliil itions held in 
1927 and 1929 and ali-o of the Peioptlon 
.■Committee .of 17th : Session of the Jilarathl..- 
Literary Conference over which His late 
Highness Slut Sayajirao Maharaj Gaekwar, 
Maharaja Saheb of Ba,roda predded ; Director,' 
the Bank of Kolliajiur, Ltd, ; Secretary 
Kshatrya Maratha Mandal, Kolhapur;, 
As.sistant State Scout Copimissioner, Kolha- 
pur; Owner, Shahu Chitra (Cmema) Mantiir, 
Kolhapur ; Recipient of King George V Silver 
Jubilee Medal in 1936, and Coronation Medal 
in 1937. Address: Sakha Kiwas, Kolhapur 
Residency. 

BHUMICAR, Binanatfe TasKavaat, A.C.t.S. 

& A.'L.A.A. (Loudon), M'.I/.A., Deputy Speaker, 
Kolhapur 'Legislative Asycrubly ; Auditor d; 
Income Tax Export A luactidoner, Kohtapur; 

b. Sept. 25, iyu2, s. of 

YaMiavantiao Bhuixikar, 
.Tcweller ; : ?». ' Saro|inibid, ■.'''.: 
d. ,of Vishwanathrao Agar- 
kar ; fs.\’e s, and two d. 
EdMt\ Sir 'Parshurambhau 
College. Poona; HKIop Col- 
lege, Nagpur. Chartered 
St'cretary <t Certified 
Accountant. Hon. Lecturer 
for Banking, Companv Law 
and Advanced Accountancy, 
Deccan institute, of Com- 
^.itl.erce, Poona : Chief Accountant & Auditor, 
i Kolhapur llakha l^aneliayat (Dl-tricr Local 
^ Board), 1927-45; elected member, Kolhapur 
Legislative Asiscmhly on behalf of rhe Com- 
bined Co-op<ifative Societies Coustltiiency : 
since 1943 ; President. Kofliapur Government 
Servants’ and llakha 'PS,ncliayat Servants’ 
Co-operative Banks 'for several yt-ai’S ; Central 
♦Co-operative Stores Ltd., Kolhapur, for a long 
time; member, Finance Committee of the . 
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BIKiWER ; Hon. tTi-, wya ««. 

Mahaieajaaifaja Hal RalesiiiS? ^%B«ess 

Sliiromini toSja 
Baiadw, l^.(^S.f, ((.0.1T TV?, ; 

feur'"“ *>•■«>■=»«».? 

i Xicmse, Apollo Bunder Bomb-ry """ ‘ 


asitjs.MEsrisss'ia,!: 

5sL£r;sF;eS;“s^^^^^^^ 

fiTxXs £'s^^ 

rT.T.T11t>frf*ll1rSlWlW . ■■ ■ ■.-■.:■■■■: * f - *'/: 


,i T i*HMit.-(;c-m>ral Ilk lil^dnns'H \h d ’ 

rajji bi‘i ^rtdiU Piufudur, t !('!!< J | 

B., < k;., Miihnraja of ifikanfr; 

[ rf. of Hi'* Hjglnn^ss tlie -Mnha - 1 

MS : 8, .Priiic'e ii'af. 

r i'fWf'inKliji;/,. January IS, ' 
Stflphen's 



clausfhter of 2lerwar f 
1 iiMjt, \\orks Department 

Bnmbuy , A’./,/.-; Xo.v If/.^; 
brliool. Bnrnitav, .Toiiied 

iol;;,. ‘‘v -f" !'■'■’« 

<v you 


r;.A. «. iiMorv 1 1 ;<- 


P V i ii' ;■■ piissed 

B.A.(HoiN,),n llWorynml 
«p d nat H resf ‘jiivhe.s in 

n.r J.,:,..tpr,.i,. orS;;'" ,,,1“^ if^or,- 

ts;,tf,aTrsafeis™ 

A. MHJ lloFinn.^ra, iHlhi {On'ro, 

. f.ali-arn Pafare, Hiiouifr, Jijijput.'iiia' 



^^Smfb ‘ BaiBar Sbwe Havafe-vala I 


BllUMOBm, 


-i ii „,n)b('r td vearv. * * 

uml synflie of fhe 
Bo,iih;i,y 1 iiivi ndiy, Her 
pa in b uys hfxve won prices I 

T 4^^**^' all over 

Jnal.a mid ope Pag P(» 0 j} 
po;if*iif, by nmi imMftia the 
i rune <,d' U’afea Jiftjseujn. 
lA hvrrp'U^^^ Junior Bed 
insH • i li.iij'iinor.: itontar 
l;rU(ii"l!, A lj-liuii/»,cU'omeu% 

and M* Filter, i % t^k 
I* urn tefbiir lip/ird; i’re.';i- " 

c»f Tlio iSoiniiay Presideucy WomejTs 



rmi, t0 2V0rLMniK4> ^ j 

K-'i in "i«V/j''‘'‘'p‘’-": 3‘nUivalla ana 

as SouLW.. 

r..r tl,n?.Mr . ; l;™ri,K,n of(.l,o Hoard 

I’o/u LV,;;;.; ■'«'■•'■'■*■■ 11 A, Jr,-u.mm 

Vi2i;, Has dr,? m ousiHoss, 

Of Urtdia Minirhuu- aiid Vi f' , {''finders 

idiuiiuna ;t.iuj Lalii ^ PudurexS, 

5-ui.a.uui.s,t 

•^lanujildib House {/tniirwri, 1 , i>’ • Sir 

BILLIMOHia, L 
’ B.A. ( 100 :!), <rj.D. 

iipmntvy 

Golil MediU in Suputv "oiid ^ p warded 

piMj; (ln‘v’s Me /.;! r } f ^Ud- 


Hrnvrnl frosn itg bogisBrng and for 

5 1 .u 1 I'iiv If i lu of iJo”.|islal adfd ris> i 
■llfrtL i I'h'Vi'inmn t-o Iff. • 

J5alta*.!!irjl’s^Hiinal'wiiuiri ;iti Df.olali from 1010; 
iili liti 31 •'Ivin ii; and ii-i J3on, Pll 3 ‘'sU;hn 3 / 
iiwnildii;;' 'f»‘ina! ilo-fitril • Kxaiujnti", iWrtrdiuy ‘ 
1 riiv., in Buf t -rio ovy and Iji 3 J''fln:ii 20 ; . 

ro!ir<lr, JifJ'dir han-tniuri Pandi'!, la, 
for < ou imifdiVL^- \H tidHd IC.dat 
Uold Mnd;d in Jnrio lUnd, C. i», Ji, In 1040 .; 
AtMtViu: Wais'iinud putiding, Prar.t 
Iltthibay. . ; 

B, 1 1* Ij O R I il* ' ; ' Si* . Siia|}os3f|ee i 

Biamoitjoe, Kfc. nosiap MJiJi., J.P., pardinr, 
in the Urnj of iS, B, Billlrnorla a:, Uo., Account”: 
anti* and Andltors and SlieriiH’or h. 27; 

Jwly 1877. m. Jerhap of Bhknji 'Dalai; 
(1900). Ediie.i Hi. Xavier's Collcj^e. ITon* 
orary Preski micy Macistrate, Member, Aodkj 
tonk Council, Porahay ; Mnnibs^r of tht 1 
City of Borok)a,y I’rnjirovement Trent Com* | 
initloo , President, Indian Merchants' Chainhcr, j 
1020*2 »; Mvni},eT, Guvf. of ’India Back! 
Bay fiioidry Coniniitlrec, 192T-2S. Fresi- : 
(lent, liiiiian i'iiaininn* of Coinixierce 
in Great lil2S-29. Memher, 

Indian Aeconiitaiiey Board; Trustee, K. M. 
Wadia Charities, The Farsi Fanchayafc Fund 

. and Properties, Sir , Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity I'uiidBaml a number of other charity 
trjists and institutions, .Kominated by Govt. 

'lOf .Bombay to, 'be a 'member of the -Board 
of the 'Bombay Properties of the Imiiaii 
Institute of Science, Bangalore ; Memhei 
of ' the- Advisory, Boa,rd of the Sydenham 
College „ 0 ’f Commerce, Eo'inbay.; 'Co-o'pte.d' 
in 1934 by the Government, of 'Bombay to 
represent the Bombay ITovIncial Bninc'h of 
the Countess of Dulferin Fund, Ddhi; is 
Deput y Grand Muster of tlio Gnuul Lodge 
of Ail-Scottish Freemasonry in Tirdla; Hon. 
Secretary A Treasurer, Countess of Dutferin 
Fund, Bombay; la the Grand Superintendent 
of the Dist. Grand Koyai Ciiuptcr in Indio 
and founder and Fii'st Master of Lodge 
Justice and 'PeacG (E.C.) ; is Tiot ary GoverSior 
of tiie SDth District (India) and Member, 
;Kxtciislons (Tnnmittec for Asia. Director, 
.liotajy International, 1943-44. Address: 
15, Cuffc Parade, Colalia, Bombay. 

BIRD, Lf.,»Geii» . Sir Claxence Hwgast, 
K.OJ.lh, (‘.'U., 'iJ.S.O., Divisional Food, 

Ohhicr, 'Ministry of lu-tod, U.K. b. Feb. \ 
5 , 1885 ; w. ‘iiorotlicn Mamn, d. of Afajor' 
W. E. JNl cliols ; Ed ne. : C h e i t e n h a m 
Coll, and Boya! Military Academy. Com- 
missioned in Boyal Fnviimers, 1904 ; to India, 
1907; Indhiu Expeditionary Force, France, 
1914-17 ; served with iC.O.V.O. Bengal Sappers 
& Minors, Adjutant, 1917-20; Comrnandsint, 
1030-33; Sratr ('oil., Quetta, 3920-21; 
Chief Instructor, Field Engineering at 
Chatham, lOdO-.'IO : Army (*t urre School of 
Economics, 1925-20; tdiief Engineer, Aider- 
shot Comm.'uid, 1035-39; Engineer-in-Chief, 
India, 10.39-42'; Master-Gen{.*of Ord., G. li. 
Q„ India, 1012-14. Hctired, UI44 ; Keg!. 
Food Commr., X. W, Begiru, 1044-45. Special 
Ooraiur., Food Dept., Govt, oflmiia, 1945-47.. 

• Fcliow, Koyai So<-iety of Arts. Address : Qlo 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., C, Pali 'Mall, London, 
SAV, 1. 



BIELR, Bta| Motian,, BlafiaAng Diri'-for, 
Birin I’f(5ti!C?s Limifcd. h. 3V'»ir% 1 llftid, 
daijiur, India; uf 3?a|ji i/fG IMEii; 

iiiif'unni Tapnriufi: ('iMiriuvu, 

i..oca! W-sani, Ihv.i c hi ink 
o! Lidia, Xcw L'uflc 

1n.*ur;tjxcc tA., |.f*| untl 

: Gciii" f fi ! If ! ; ' I ir.ii i f t;o , , 
Ltd.'b' idrccior, f‘inf!,d 
Board, ilc'c-rvc jtutk cl ■ 
Ind'fa ; ;4 i. arm m DirU 

Outoii : A Waiv- 

ing Mdu- 14 d.' \lem 
C{jai.r.raaii. II i n d « m I a ji 
M-ot-ors .Ltd.;:' 'Ghairman,;'' 
:Hi.T].du.ytan 3? » 4 or ♦ Ar p< »m- 
tion Ltd.; President, 
Indian Chamber of CmanuTt'e, Cnh-utla, 
iU.'M and EDI: The Indian Sugar Syudtcalo 
Ltd. ,1949; indbii Sugar 3Liks Assc {iilkui;, 1934- 
:.b5; ind i.'iD Paper liliils Assoetatkui till Jims 
1044 ; Employcjts' deic-gatc, Lal.H.mr Conhnc.nce, 
Wu'-^hinyttm, BCiT. Jd-invs: 8, ll.>3,ai Ex- 
■ cha'nge i%ee, Calcutta, India. 

BIRItil.5 Ghaanliyamdas, 6. 1S9L SifU (T 
Dr. Kaja 'Balth'vdim, Birlri,, 1). .Ln;4;, Mnaig- 
lug* Director of Tk.'lu Brothen^, iGl. '^IfiHbcrj 
2fui jjjdiati LeglshhPe A.*Hetuh!y ; rciii'pjffd in 
1039 as a pfotr‘-t .agalnM l.'gbintton for lin- 
ptr/ul 3hMVren«o ; Psa-ddeiit, Jiaiiup Clf!(.mlier 
of Ctmnuercc, t aluirtu, Jo2t • iVdeniMiUi of 
Indian Cfiamhers of Commerce? ami irulusti'y*, 
3929; hriK'hfjea responsible for the •fru.iiiding 
and maiuteuanee of a Livtm mimlH*!’ of ediiea- 
tiofiaiaud other |>ubii(^ iiwtitutioiw ii) vailcnif-t 
{tarts of the fouutry. Meiiiln-r, Indian Fhcal 
Commit" iou BenvaJ Le:4sl.aGve Council, Hoyal 
ComniEsiOii . on Labour; Ddovute, Labour 
Conferonee at Genev.-i,, 1927 ; Moniiier, 2r)d 
lioUml Taide Confer*' ruN-, 19,30; ruoiheiai 
AdvD.«r to Guvernmeut of India ffU* Indo-Bri- 
lish Trade XogntiutioiH. 3939-37: Prcsifh-nt, 
AlMndia Ilarijun Seviik Sangit. Address : 

8, itoyalEschange Place, C.deiHia. 

BlRHf, Colonel Eugene U. John, Military 
Seeretniy to the Go^errior-G. rmral. Pcibi-t.iu; 
h. March 18, 1900 ; fiL The Ladv i.MargnoritxO 
Kathleen Cmirtfuay, bni d, of tie- DUi) IMr! 
of Devon. Edite. : Ciiaptertiouse. dolriini 2r>th 
Cavalry, F.F., 1919; .Afghani-tau and X.IV.F., 
1939; QALO. Corp.s of Guldns E.F., 1037; 
A.M.S. G.ILO., iudi.i i939;GJi.Q., M.E.F., 
1941 ; Private Secretary to C.-iri-G,, India, 
3941-42: C.ll.Q., M.E.Fm EU2 ; Palfoiw, 
1932-13; A.F.H.Q., Daiv, P.HMl; Diivdor 
of IVclfarc, O.I1.Q., A.L F.S.E.A. l945-<ld ; 
“A’‘ Pilot’s Cert ideate, lO/lu; Kamct 'Eypedi- 
tion, 1931; awarded MneGregor Miuiionsd 
Aledul, 1932 ; IMuniit Everest 'Evjicditiou, 1933. 
Club'} : Alpine, Cavalry, Address: Govera- 
, merit Housn, Kuracid, 

BISWRSROY,' Hon^hlo Mir. Radhatalshna, 
h. iMarch 1905 ; .Kdiie. : ut .Teyporc f ivimapiit 
'DtA; member, Orissa, I.r-gbialive .As'-^embiy 
and Minister, Backward Claissirs ’Welfare,.; 
Govt, of Orissa; hcgiin political career 
In 1929 and Ruined Coutre,-,h. isuflVrcrl im- 
prisoaruent in C. D, mo^uaiuit.s for a total 
jjeriod of more tliau eight ycrirs ; elected to 
the legislature twice; had b«‘cn Prc.sidenfc of 
TKorap'ut Dt, Congress Committee coatlnuously 
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for 10 years; also bad been president 
of tlikal I\C.C. for 5 shears. Address: 
JSTiiapat ViHa^e, P. 0. Jcj’i>ore, Koraput Pt. ; 
Secretariat, Cuttack. 

■ JTaxidlai, Member, 
Indian Constituent Assembly, h Decem- 
ber ] S90 ; m, Bavitrklevi ; 1 s. 2 ds . ; Ediie . : 
Graduated from Morris College, Kagpur ; 

i^Iembcr, Prov. Legislature, 
1926-29 ; Council of State> 
19S7-47 ; President, Yidar- 
bha Ib-ov. Congress for the 
last 12 years ; imprisoned 
I four times in connection 
with freedom movements ; 
i President, Free Berar Com- 
mittee ; owns a Printing 
, Press in Berar and ik 
i identified with mimerous 
Newspapers and Industrial 
concerns; is connected 
wdth many educational Institutions and many 
other organisations ; President of All-India 
Marwari Samruf.'lan ; takes keen interest in 
social reforms ; Founder, Brrar Chamber of 
Commerce ; a popul xr figure in the public 
life of 0. P. and Berar, Akola 

(Berar), 

BO-RG, Sir George Yowasend, M.A, (Can- 
tab.), C.I.B, (1928), 0.SX mm* K.OXB. 
(1941). b, November 12, ISM, Situc.: 
Westminster (1897 to 1903), and Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1909 to 19(D7). Xntcred 
LC.S. in 1907 and 'joined the '' Service 
In Madras in 19tia. Itetlred In 1943. 
DcAvan of Cochin State X943-47.: Addms : 
Manor Gate, Bishops Towm, Tunbridge WelJn, 
EngJand. 

BOBBILX, Rajali Sir SwatbaebelapatH 
Raxnlorisimm Eaxia. How Ba&adttr, 
K.O.LE., 3ri Ea%m, Balah of. . Member. 
Contituent Assembly, b. 20 Feb.' 1901. 
Mdu.c.: Bobblli, privately. Ascended to Gadi 
in 1920. Member, Council of State, 1925*27, 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1930. 
Hon. A. D. C. to H, B. the Governor of 
Madras from Jan. 1930;. Fro-Chanccilor, 
-Andhra tJUlversitj/ from 1931 ; Ciiief 
Minister to Government of Madras, 1932-37. 
ReereMiom: Polo, Address: Bobbili, Viza- 
gaiMttaw Dist* 

B00E, , Daitnif Framroae Ardeshii*!, 
iiA. (Boni.,), Farsi High Fritst of Faaali 
Atash-Kudeh (appointed 21, IfWO). 

ft. 17th May im mm,: at J. K. Petit 
Orphanage for priosUy vocation; worked 
ft« ft priest In the Anjuiuan Atash 
Beherurn, Bombay. At the 
age of 29 stnried secular 
educatloo ami in one jamr 
completed all the seven 
standards and passed Mat* 
rieuittilon. Fussed B.A. 

(Hons.) In 1923. Holds M.A. 

Blploimi of 8ir J, J. 

Mailrc'jsa of Imniuri laug* 
tiages and a Gojid Medalist 
of the Madrcssan Worked 
as a fftllgions teacher 
...in „ 010 ,,., m; ,F.„ , Cama .. 

Athotcan iMiltute for 5 years and became 



.the Principal of the Athornan Madressa, 
Dadar, Bombay. Joined i’oet Kabindrariatlt 
Tagore’s Shantinikeian in 1033 and stayed 
there for a year. .Started religious preachings 
in Bombay and Gujarat. Served as Secretary 
of the A. S. F. Patel Charity Fund from April 
1936 to June 1943. Hon. Secretary of the 
Anjuman Ataah Beheram, the liahnnmai 
Sabha, the Gatha Society, the Zoroastriau 
Itesoareh Society, etc,, etc. Ex-Chairman, Ta- 
gore Society, Bombay. Committee Member of 
various Parsee Associations. Dastur and 
Leader of Mazdaznan Movement in India. 
Address : 44, New' Marine Lines, Bombay. 

BOlWBjaLY, R. '.C., Ilrcldbisliop, .of, s,ince .:,.:1937,j:'' 
Moat llev. Thomas d'Esterre Koberts, S.J.; 
awarded Kaiser-l-Hind Gold Medal, (June 
1046). ft. 1893. Ordained Priest, 102.5. 
Ecctor of St. Francis Navier’s, Liverpool, 
1935-37, Bishop to I'orces of the Crown in 
India and S.E.A.G. for duration of the War. 
Address : ArchbiBhop's House, Bombay 1, 

BOMON-BEHREM, Sir Jehangir 
Bomonji, Kt. cf. 1934, B.A., LL.B. 

(Bombay Univ.), J.P., Honorary Presidency 
Single Sitting . Magistrate; Chairman, 
Advisory Committee of J. J. Group 
of Hospitals, Bombay j Member, Executive 
Committee of Society for the Protection of 
Children in Westerni India and of Bombay 
Presidency Ileleased I^risoners* Aid Society. 
Bdue, : Fort High School, and St. Xavier’s and 
Blphinstone Colleges, ‘ Bombay. FeiloW, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Jurisprudence 
Prizotnan and Narayan Yasudeo Scholar. 
Attorney, Bombay High Court, 1896-1919, En- 
tered public life, 1919. Elected first Mayor of 
Bombay, 19,31 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, since last *20 years, and past 
Chairman of it.<3 t(tanding, Schools and Law 
Committcics ; wxm great distinction by 
iuauguruting, and serving as President of , 
the Perraaneiit. Conciliation Committee to 
prcAUuit Conunuiial trouLIe and to preserve 
tho peace of Bombay, and also by iii.aogiirat- 
ing the ■We.lfare of India League to proinote . 
co-operation between Imiians and tlie British 
people and spread the (j’ood-wdll movement 
of India; Director of Several Joint Stock 
Companies; past President, Society of Hony, ■ 
Pi'o^iidency Magistrates. Trustee, Farsi Pan- 
cltayet Funds and Froperljes. Clubs: Itipon 
(Bombay). Address: Merwan Mansion, 
Nepean Sea Hoad, Bombay. 

[bosk, Rfti Bahadur P. C., C.I.E., B.A„ LL.B., 
ft. 1878; Edni\: Jubbulporc College; Started 
practi{te as a ph^Q-der in 1902 ; Pre.sidcnt, 
Mitkrirnlsabiiji, 1920-21, Jubbiiipore Club, 
1020-2!), Municipal Committee of Jubi>ulpore, 

1 925-29 ; <?l£ cted to the fJentrai Provinces 
LegiHiativo Council twice in 1923 and 1927, 
and was api>ointed Jliiiister of Education in 
M'nly, 192!>, and Sole Miiuster for all the Port- 
folios of the Transferred Departments in. July 
10,30; Executive Council, ^Nagpur University, 
1942-40 l^rerident, Juhbnlpore Municipality, 
1042-47 ; Bai Bahadur, 1927, C.I.E,, 1931: 
Cklcketeer ,and tennis player ; has been a 
sliikari for 30 years and iias bagged every 
game available. Uobb// : Gardening. Fublica- 
mm “ Big Game Shooting in Central 
Provinces ”, Address : Jubbulporc. 
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BOSE, S«dliaasii Moliijn, B, A., <<>!.), M,A., 
(L'a-niuhj. lii^trry arhl KciouoRW‘3 
Trlp'r' and Law Triff^n; JJarHatrr-aNLaWjBWS; 
Afi's’ocate, Hiiili Conrt, Calcsitta. b, 2., Time, 
1878 ; e.ff of AfUirida J^lohan Bone, Urst liadian 
wran.i^der and eminoofe reil^^ions .jind poHtfeal 
leader. ■/». Rornohi, d. of 0. Q. FJannerJi, 
1)1.4, and SessioBfi ,i inline*, three d, Edn^,: 
Sti. Xavier’H, City and Brtvddeney Colic, aea, 
C'hriisfc‘a C'oL, Caiiihridije : Foimdiitlon 
Professor, I'Jnlveridty law College, .190’J*37: 
Member, Bengal I.cgislaiive Couiicil. 1920-28 
am! 1029-30 ; Meioljer of important Helect 
Comimttecfj, inchiding thn^^o leading to tlw 
pasHing of tlie CJahmtt.a Municipal Act 1923, 
and the. Bengal Jt!«r«elpal Act, ]9u2; Provin- 
cial Member of the Indian Franchise and tiic 
Ixdinutation CurnmitlrM'S ; Cei,ieral Seendary, 
Kationnl liberal Federation of India for 2 
years; Member, 'Managing Committee, 
Sadharan Brahnm BamaJ, ■i'trahmo Samaj 
Education Society, ‘IJr.aiiniiO GirSs’ Seiiooj and 
Na,ri Slkslia Samiti. Blemtjer, Pulj^ic ■ Service 
CoKO mission, IteTigidj, 1937-43. P?ih!i.rafhm : 
Bengal Mnnicipal' Act, 1t)32; The Working 
Coestltiiiioo in India .('1921 and 1939); and 
the 'Meaning .of .DO’ttilniGn Statiia, 1944,' 

. .* ib 'i^-'deration lload, Cnlentta. ' 

BOUE»IE, Sit Frederick Chalmers, K.C.S.I., 
cr. 104,6 ; O.LE., 1941 ; Indian Civil Service ; 
Governor of East Bengal since 1947. b. Aiig. 
12, 1891 ; , 9 . of late Sir Frederick Bourne, 
C.M,G., Mayfield, Sussex ; w. 1018, Heather 
Frances, d. of lato Lt.-Col. F. W'. Bnrbury.. 
Edue, : Iliigby ; Christ Chiircii, Oxford, B.A. 
Served in 4th En. QiieeiBs Own {R.W, Kent 
Hegfc.), 1910-1920 ; entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1920 ; Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, Electricity and Industries Dept., 
1934-37 ; Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, 
1937-40 ; Secretary to Government of Punjab, 
Home Department, 1940-41 ; Chief Secretary 
to Govt., Punjab, 1941-45 ; Acting Governor, 
Central Provinces and Berar, May- Oct.. 1945 ; 
Acting Governor of A.ssam, 1046. Address: 
Governor's Camp, Dacca. 

BRUHMACHaRI, S., Professor of Psychology, 
SpcDi.-e ''i'raining College, Jubbulpore. b, 1'.>12. 
After obtaining degree of B.A. (Hons.) in 
Philosophy and Psychology, wi*ni. to England 
and secured fee degree uf Ph. D. in psychology 
from the University of London in 1037 ; 
Psychologist, Te.ta Chikl Guidance Clinic, 
Bombay ; Locturei on child psychology in 
tlie Trainin'/ (.'ollege5 of Agra, AHaiiabad 
and Lucknow; Lecturer in the University 
of Calcutta, B,T. Section 1 visiting Professor 
to t(!ach Mental Ilygien^ to the B.T. students 
of St. Edmund’s and St. Mary’s Colleges, 
Shillong; Publicify Ollicer for the Coai- 
inine areas of Bengal ; Education Oificer, 

. Visva-Bharati (Sanliniketan). AiMressf 
Speacc Training College, Jiibbiiiporo, 


BRAMBLE, Comrteaay fcixkesr, M.A., 
LL.B., C.I.B.-. (1946) ; Cotton Broker, b. 1900. 
m, Margiircu Louise, d. of Sir Henry Lavnence, 
K.C.S.L, I.U.S. (retd.); 2s., Id.; Ednc.: 
Cranleigh School, King’s Coll, Cambridge ; 
Middle Temple. Joined the Bombas Cora-, 
pany Ltd., in Bombay, 1923 ; Dreiman Co.,! 


1933; Cisiiirnmii, ChildmfH Ah! 

1931-1930; Xominated-'Meriiil/er, 'iitmibay Leg* 
Councii, 19.35-37; Member, Bombay Lt% 
Ass-^mbly, 193T onwardjt whermn Ficader 
of ProiiTfess Party since 1938; .T/IL fUwF 
" 11011 . Pres. Afugistrate, Bombay; Pfc«i» 
dent, Cimmber of Commerm. 1010, 1944 
(part). 1945* Chairrimn, National Strvitf 
AdvBory Go-mmittce, 'Bturibay Arm «itiec 
1940 ; Chairman, Bofobav Branch, F.iir(J 0 fa}{ 
Assen., 3 942-4 i • Mmnbftg Bombay Jhx-y. 
War Cnn miinie Jlro. Iheiit., iCf.K.V.Il. 
since 1941. AnthorLed (■oiitmlier, Halterdey 
Mill. Ang. imuhm. V.N2; Vh -^-Prexidruf, 
Eiiropcgia. Assen,, 1944 and 1046; Trustee of 
'Port of Bom'bay, 1946; I)y. Pres., Asaociated ' 
Ghumbegs of Intila, 1045. C'b/ks .* Untied 
IJrdver-iity Club, lonrlon, Bycidia Club, 
Bombay. Jddme-; .• ‘Xevdle Ilo .«•*, Bombay- 
Aynm Intilnseca, Bherbonie, DorAtl. 

BREL VI, Syed AMuHa, M. A., LL.B., Editor . 
I'/ie Bombay Chronicle, s.!.:nce 1924 ; b. 1801 ; ■ 
Educ. : Eiphinstone Coll., lil.1.0-1.1 ; JFdned 
editorial' staff of The BornMy ' Cdironiele M 
leader-w.riter in April 191..5 ; Junior Asst., 

. 1917; Senior Asst. Ed., 1918 ; Fro'in. April- 
30iO--Sept. 1920, acted as 'Ed. on B. G, Ilorul- 
man’s .deporta-tio'o ■; Jt. .'Ed,, with .late' 
Marinaduke Picktlmii, 3920-24 ; Member, 
A..LC.C.; . S'ubstit'ute ' member, . Congress. .... 
Working ettee.,. -1980 ; X'mpdso'ned in. Kov. -. 
1930 in connection with C.D. movement; ' 
released Jan, 26, 19:31; Meiiiber, Working -■ 
Ctt(je., I?ationali!St Muslim Party; Arrested 
with Congress leaders, Cth Jan. 1982, on 
launching of G.I). cam]);.dgn and sentenced to 
two years* imprisonment'; released Oct. 7, 
14)33; Member, Ed. Ctlee., Social Service 
Quarterly; Textile Labour Intjuiry Cttee., 
appointed by the Congres.s Govt. ; Prov, Board 
for Education in 'Hhidustani, and Standing 
ettee. of A. I. Kewspaper .Editors* Conference; 
Elected Pres., AU-India Kew.spaper Editors’ 
Conference, 1943 and re-elected for 1944-45, 
Member, Azad Mmlim Board. Address; 
‘‘Bombay Ghrouicle,”' Fort, .Bombay, 

BRISTOW, Six Choxlm Holdifek, Kt. (3044), 
C.LE. (1937). B.A. (Cantab.), I.C.S., b. Dec- 
28. 1887. m.. to Aiix Mildred, d. of H. J. 
Crafer, llotighton, .Nori'oH':, Edne. : Bedford 
Scliooi, Christ’s College, Camitridge, Arrived 
in India 1911; Asst. Collector, Ahmedabud; 
on military s uvice, 1915-19: CoHeetor of 
.. jSTasik, Poona, Satara, .Sholapur; Settiernent 
Comni.sr,. 10:30-:j2 ; Coileetor of Kanara ; 
Seev. to H. E. the Governor, 1 985-88 ; Commsr. 

K. D., 1938-40 ; Adviser to H. E. tlic Governor 
of Bombay, 1041-Apnl to 1946; acted as 
Governor of Bombay Aug.-Sept. 1945, 
Address : Brinton Grange, Dlclton Constable, 
Korfolk, 


BROW, David Bawingtoa, O.B.E., M.C., 
BLI.C.E., formerly Chairman, Port Tnisfe, 
Karachi, practised as a Consulting Engineer. 5. 
August 14, 1891. }u, Anne Louise Fraiichorame , 
■■".of Brussells, Served in Royal Engineers in 
World War I aifh -was awarckd M.C. in France; 

. came to India in 1919 ami served on K.-W. 
♦Frontier -in M.W.S. ; joined Kaxaclu Port 
^ Trust in 1923 and was Oiiief Engineer for ,8 
^ears before appointed Chairman ; a member 
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of tbe fosmi'll of the Institution of Civil 
Knaiarers, L<.(iulon. AiMrem : SSfnd Club, 
Karachi, or c/o Hendai Palmer k Tritton, 
05, Broadway london, S*W.l. 

BUCK, Six Edwajfil Jote, O.B.B. (1018)'? 
CJi.iC. UOlJ?), Kt, (.fane 1929), late Eeutor's 
Mi‘n% wilh the of Imlla *, now Ad- 

virif'r to AS"'OC3a1ed Prose o£ India; Chuir- 
Kjan, Apsneiatcd Hotels of India and 

of Ihe KaUoi'^iiula Kleetru' Coy. b. I8f>2 ; m, 
Annie Mafnamt, d, of late General BSr 
]R. 51. .ItMinitii's/K.C.B. Edar. : St. John's 
r'idhvo HiU’siiiierpoint. Assti and Joint 
roisnt^ ss , of DuU’edn's Fund 
for 28 years, Hon, Seoy., Executive 

i'the, {>ur I'hiV in 1917-18. 

P^uld ivufk>m : “ Simla Pabt and Present ” 
(two Ivsitioiis), Adfhcm: Simla and hi. 

BIINDI STATE : Major HSs Higlijaess I 

' Batendra ; ShiroxnanI Bco Sar Buland Rai | 

' Mahatajadhiraia Maharao. Ha|a Bahadtix 
' Simgliji BaKadur, M.C... iV.D.C., : M-aharao j 
Pa;a of jsee section on States iji Irniia and i 
JMiistau}. . 

BURN, Sir Siduey, Kt. (1989), B.A., LC.S., 
Puisne Jmhre, Ilfeh Court ot’ Madras, 1031-42 

• (IlCitil), (a , June 1.9,' 1881; . m, ■■ Clara 
Blanche, «l, of Hr. B. M. 'Williams, late of 
Blvefitorjl. Edm\ : Queen Ellj^aheth’s School, 
Wjikchelti and the Queen’s Coli., Oxford. 

Kcsidont, Travancore and Cochin, 
IflOT-HHiO; Sub-Collector, 1911; Supdt, 
PmiJiki'otal State, 1015-22 ; District 
and Sesiions Jud-Jte, Bellary, 1924 ; lifadura, 
1025; Coimbatore, 1928; Salem, 1031. 

■;■ OlliS. Judire, Hi;?!! Couit,- . 1932. ■ .Permanent . 
1934; Now (jhairmau, Jladr-rii Public ScTviee 
i’oiiuni.-^slon, AMmn : Madras Club, 31adras. 

. BUEWAY, Eamicrishna., B. A. , ■B.L.B:., Advo- 
cate (O.S,), Bombay 11 fch Court; Advocate 
I'Kicrai Court : cv, -Govt. Header and Public 
iTui^eeulur, Ja!g-af)u r helont's to a liislorical 
family of * Jnarndars. h, 
1899 -at Gwalior, ■ s. ■ .of 
Ganpatrao. m. (1919) Miss 
Shanta, e. d. of Sardar K. 

J. Dikshit ; :3 4'. 1 d, Edm .. : 
Holkar Coih, Indore, and 
Gon't, Law' Coif.,- Bonibay ; 
.sii;rur>d Articles (1921) -with 
B. G. Kber, . Solicitor and 
'Prime Minister, Bombay *, 
practiced at Jalgaon and 
Bombay; studied the 
pro])lciris of Indian States ; 
Jt. Author with his unde and father (by 
ftduption), the late Muntazim Bahadur M. \V, 
Burway, of Indian Historical Scrie.s. Founded 
‘ Frlemis Union* with the object of having 
iecturea and diKcusslona on all subjects except 
religious and jfwjlltical controversies ; A Free- 
mason. Dirottordn-charge Jalgaon Branch, 
the Kew Citizen Bank of India, Bombay. 
Eublkuthiis: MuratAu,i mi Morjhak, 

Eanajirm NiwJ^daf Rao Holkar, 

Deii AkUimimi^ iMkur, Ohhaimpedi Shetfm 
IfaAaroj, PeMtkt Bijirm J 
PmUim <?/ Hindu ttemaiiom : 

Tennii and BatladhtouTOdtas .* Jalgapn," 


CALCUTTA: Riglil Rev. Geoxg© Clay 
Hufoback, B.Sc,, i>.l> ; Bisho}'> of. Metropo- 
litan of India, Burma and Ceylon, since IDlf). 
ih 7th April 1882 ; s. of Joseph Hubback, 
J.P., Liverpool; A’duc. : llossall ; tiniversity 
College, Liverpool, Civil linslneer on the 
Admiralty Harbour. Dover, 1902-05 ; in Port 
Trust, Calcutta, 1900-08 ; Oxford Ml-sion 
to Calcutta, 1908-24, with two years as Curate 
of St. Anne's S. Lambeth, 1910-12, and War 
Hosxdfcal Chaplain, Bomba 5 -, 3910-17; Deacon, 
3909 ; Priest, 1010. Bishop of Assam, 1024-46, 
Translated to Calc., 1945. Add-ms: Bishop's 
' House, 51, Chowriiighee, Calcutta. 

CAMBATA, SMavax Cawasjee, J.P.» 
F.C.C.S., Justice of the Peace and Hon, 
Presidency Magi.itnde for the City of Bom- 
bay. Chairman, of the Vorsova Beacli 
Sanitary Commktee ; Ex- 
Chalriuan, Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay Subur- 
ban District- ; cx- Presi- 
dent of Iho Society of thrs 
Honorary Magisf-rates of 
the Bombay Suburban Ci,-;- 
trict ; ex- Delegate to tlic 
Pars! Matriniordai Court, 

Bonibay ; ex-Miunbcr of 
the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation and the 
Munielpal Standing Com- 
mittee ; Member of several other public bodies 
and commercial associations ; Managing, 
liirector of Shiavax €. Cambata & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay ; Director of the Hirdagarh Collieries 
Ltd. ; and several other commercial firms, etc. 
Prop., The Bakhikol, Bhakra, Nandna and 
I’iparia Collieries. Merchant, Government and 
Railway Contractor ; A pioneer in the Central 
Provinces Coal Industr 5 \ Fellow of the Cor- 
poration of Certified Secretaries. Managing- 
Director, Eros Theatre and liestaurant Ltd. 
Address ; Cambata Building, 42, Queen’s Road, 
Bombay. 

CAMBAY ' STATE : His Highaass Wa|ai»i 
tid-Baulaf Mumtaa-til-Mulk M.oiMinKha*l 

. Bahadur Dila ¥e.r|«Ti.g .Nawal Mtea 
Husain Yawar Khan Bahadtur, the present 
HuSer of (see section on States in India and 
Fiiidstan.) 

CAMPBELL, Lt.-Col. Sir Walter 
Fendail, K.C.I.'E. (1946), G.'i.E. (1041). b, 
20 th Jlny, 180-4, 2nd son of the late Jhlgadier- 
Genend G. P. Campbell, C.I.E., C'.'Ii.'E., 

Koya! Engineers, m. Haney MCLitughPin, 
d. of Tbohus Mi'Laughlin of Jiosseomnion, 
Ireland, on 22nd Alareln 3 920 . : 

Mount St. .Mary’s College, Chesterfield, 

England and Royal Military College, Sand- 

hurst; Comraissioiied in Indian Army, 1914; 

r served with 52nd Sikhs F.F, on N.- W. lu'ontier, 
1034-16; Iraq, 3917-18; Joined Civil Adminis- 
tration, Iraq, 1018-20; Arab KobelUon. 1920 
(mentioned ,|,n despatches) ; joined Indian 
Political Depc., 1021 ; served in Baluchistan, 
N,-W. F. Province, and various Indian States ; 
Resident, Waziristan, 1939-40 (wounded) ; 
Adviser to Governor, N.-W. F. Province, 

0194U-42; Resiihmt for Central India, Oct, 
1942''to Nov. 1940. Address: O/o The Residency, 
Bangalore, 
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CSRI-BPPiS, Mafor-General, K. 

, of tii£M3eaeral iiidJan Aniiy. t/. .,.sv*,u - 1 


CaWTLIE, Sir Keltli, Kf., (imi), rj.E., | 
Idjiilk: CoifniiJ.-s^^iioa, Assam;! 

h !’» h, I], m. May Eordoo WaJkor. [ 

Edtn\ : Jtofi'fl' Oordnit’rt Coll, Aberdi^ti ; 
Abi-nk-pn and Oxfurd Unlversitte ; jolfuid ' 
3,C,S. ill fmlia, 1010; IVjwty Coijnmv«5io!it<J 
andJaiiOiii 1111!?; As^'airii 

Vall<*y, 19S7; Surmu Vallfy, 103^. FuMka- 
tiims : Xolc'S on JCfinsl Law, on Heveaue. 
Sale Law. Address : Siiilloug, Assam. 

-Chief 
■b, :JaE- 

uarv liKK^ L'di>( . : Cck^fj and the 1 red- 
ihau-y OuJh'tiif, Madm.-'. dnira-d the Armyj 
asueadtd in AnauA ll»j 5 into i 

ihf* In-Jian Army as a end Lieurtaiaist on 
December 1, 10J0; on aefivp sen'ke in Jrarf, 
WaKiristan. Syda. Iran and Ihirrna, 
served un tho Army }b'-nr.;ariizati(<n f‘oin- 
mlttee, inid-ITt and ttu-u on tdm Army ^ub- 
Conuiiittee ihv the I'art itimsin”: of tiu'Amlian 
Arsn 3 * in ll>t7 ; was one of the iir?-t two Indian 
oilir-ers to at^’end the Imperial ! a -fcuee Cf>ll>‘'j;e 
in Loriilon : ret'dvrd ^ arioiH -'raifainyohdnit'nts 
and pominunds up to ami intdudijin a Lriura- 
dier's It-vei until a pjejititmcrd as Dr]mty| 
Chief fd‘ the Ccuvral StaSf. hidian Army, 
Address : Army ilaa^lquartr-rs, lied Fort, 
iJeliii ; “ Eordianura Mfervarn. i'coru, South 
India. 

CJHLRTER, Malcolm Ogilvy, C.T.E., 1043, M.C., 
B.A. (Oxon.), Coiiifusnr., t'iilthi;>-or!g Divishm, 
Nov, 1943 to Jan. KH7. b. 2nd July, 1808; ?a. 
Lily Iris Cowgi 11, (Ke<3 Lily Iris Thomson). Kdt/r. : 
Bdinhurgli Aca<io!iiy, BetUord Scitool and 
Bniliol CoU., Oxford.” Servcni in th^ E, F. A., 
1017-1019, M. (A ; jahmd T.C.S., 1921 ; 
served in diiTercnt dii-ts., 1921-28; Settle- 
ment Oftioer, Malda and ilanapur, J928-JM ; 
Secy,, Board of Ee venue, 1934-;t> ; l>is- 
trict 'Mgt.e., Midnapore and 24 Farganas, 
1985-88; Director of I,.and Becords, June- 
Nov. 1038 ; Secy., Bengal Land Eevenue 
Commission, Nov. i938-April 1040; Dir., 
Land Itecords, April to July 1040 ; Secy, to the 
Governor of Bengal, 19-10-42; Civil liRpresen- 
tative. tiovt. of Lerigal witli Iki-dern Armv, 
1042-43 Xo^a-mbc-r ; released from i.C.S. 
July 1947 ; Secretary, South e'-t4-ns Kcgioual 
Hospital Board, Get. 10 17. Address: North- 
side Leigh VNoods, Lristol 8. 

:,.GASSAD, ■ ,Dlia»|isEa Peste»|i Ruttoa|il, 
M,Sc‘. (Bug.) fLond.), B.Se. (Bom.), M.E.S.L 
(Lond.l, M.M.C.I., Chartered Brigifteer; 

Managing Director, The. Central Provinces 
Syndieatu l.td., A'agpur and 
ex-ollieio JUreitor, The 
Kanlian ; .’Falley-:' Coal 'Co, 
Ltd.,.' . Nagptir.' b. Septv 
1 f», 1007 ; w, ICamalrakh 
Byraruji ; two ,<?. and one d. 
Edxv. : St..',ibiuTs,lll«.ropea'C' 
High Schooi; Eangoon, 
Burma ; Doecan and Fer- 
gus, -oit ' Colii^ges, ■ .Poona ; 
Bertares ■ ,,H,!nda , ITn.iversity 
and University College, 
London. Coiuhnded Ee- 
scarches in LoikIou and Berlin in Water 
Filtration and Eigid Frame Structuret^s; 
formerly Consulting Civil Engineer, Bbmhay 




ami Onefta; Il.C.C. lAiginerr Deslgurr, Tala 
Chemirals Lnb, Mithipnr ; (IviliAii KniifiictT, 
M.C.H. ; Commis-danod Chliecr, Cuffs of 
Indian Krigin»‘«rs; Proiossor, Self»oi of 
Military Kaglm-cring, Koorkeu: lueiidMf, 
AdininMrativf’ Conimhle lo.diJ aliau of K«- 
gincvr-' ; ui«-ml>er, 'Wkli.og son Clui , Bomhat,, 
Condw.-w.*. Chd , Nngp'ir'; lo-cri Mu •on .’Idely 
travelled dnossyliout, fir<at> Brsfaiu, l'hp:pp<!, 
Iraq, Iran, Luyj.t, iiunna. Jddirsy: 1 iuAMC 
Syoaleato Ltd'., In4!y Lat", iPrantij 'JAwnu 
Nagpur* fkd dense : Hhirln lydcv. Byraruj* 

■ Tovvn, N’aapiir- i an.n C.’ni’!.'tiuijiMiy .Alaiiui:,,. 
Warden Eoati, Brunliay ( 2 d;, 

CaVEESHAH, Satdwl Singh, fX-ITe?., AO- 
India forward Bloc; Alau'iy- 
iijg lhrt.;rlor, New BiJ.dvi-i- 
tun Bunk and Tht* l'»u>ph 
Iri'juranf.e Co. h. I«sO at 
.ALiuritsar; Cradusitcl I'roju 
Fimjah Uujv. in F.foh. 

Stiirted tijo Silcu Mcvicw ” 
in Delhi i!i iP]3; eh-t-U'd 
Fellow, . Hindu Oniv., 1917; 
in IPiS f xt i-rned from 1 Ulhl, 

.'.Idfted to L.'uiun; and sLot- 
cd the New Herald”; 
elected Sccy., Ail-.liidia 
Sikit. f^eaguc in 1920 ; S('ey., F.F.C.C. the same 
year ; ('huctcd Sikh L'acntf ; seuteiic< d in 
19i9f(»r hveyearrCti'u, as portal iou In connection 
with iion-(*o-oper;dion niovenauit ; predded 
over the Punjab Provincial Confercuco in 1927*; 
elected Member, All-lndiii Cmigress Working 
Cttee. in 1928; acted as Coiigress PrcM. in 
1932 jiiid 193;l and senfeiic'fd Lnw times in 
connection with Congress Civil Disohediencu 
Movement : resigned MUrlUng Cttee. 

. Hhip on Office Acceptance tjue.stion : tleeted 
Pres., If'orward Bloc after Suhhas Bos.e left 
India ; charged wit h having muitaet with 
Sublias Boso and of Uclng a psirty to his 
plans; detained for four years under 1>.I. 
Buies; llesigned Fneddeutship, 1948. 
PnbUcftHons : Alaay reii-ioiis ami poliiiwii 
tracts and hooks ; ” Norl-^’ioll'•llt Non-eo- 
o_per;iUou ”, “The Sikh St udles ”, “India's 
1‘ight for Freedom,” ” Caadid-ui veiMi-! ( om- 
moti Sense ”, “ Indian FtiiPjes ”, ” Sun’C-v-ful 
Life tn'-^uranee Agent”. Rarefifhn: Cricket 
and Ciic.s.s. Address : Sabzimfiudi, Delhi. 

CHiiGLil, The Eon. Mr. Mahomed- 
Ali CurariOT} B.A. (f>xon.), Bar-»t-La.w, 
Chief Jii.-tiee, Jiigh Couit, Bombay, 
since Aug. 34, 1947. b. Sept. 30, luoti; 
w. MeUeninnissa, d. of lihursl dlTraj. Edm\: 
St, Xavier’s High Scluad and Coll., Bnuduiy 
and Lincoln Coll., Cxforrl. tlraduated st Ox- 
ford in Bononvs Stdiotd ot 'Modern HiJory 
1922* President, Cxforrl A?ia1ic Soelety, 1921 , 
President, Oxford Indian MaiHD. 1922; 
called to the Bar (Inner Temple), 1922 ; Prof, 
of Constitutional Lawg Go^’t. Tjuw ( oil, 
Bombay, 1027-3h; Hon. secy,. Bur Couuril 
of the High Court of .Didic.-iture at Bombay, 
1933-41 ; Fellow and Syndic of the Bcuuliay 
University; Fw.sne Judgf^ IPmdiav High 
Court, 1041-47 ; Vice-Citaueojlnr, Brunbiiy 

• LTniversity, A]!rii- August, 19 1-7. Pi/biicafious: 
The Indian Conditidion {IdAi). Address: iJigh 
Court, Bombay, 
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' CHJLlJSriOTI, Satramdas , Kiiiabccitand, 
BJIy., Manager, The People’s Insur- 
ance Co. Ltd,, for Bombay ; Pres., Central 
India and Hyderabad Dn. ; Director, Eastern 
Investors and Pinanders 
i Ltd. : Western I n d i a 
i Shippiriig Consnltants and 
; Advisers Ltd. ; Western 
! India Bnilding and Finance 
i Ltd. ; Chemists (India) 
Ltd., ', ft, ' Feb. 12,. 1899, at; 
I Hyderabad, Bind. Miiuc . : 

I D. I. Bind College, Karachi 
1 and Grant Medical College, 

! Bombay. Worked ■ as 
i Fellow in Maslna Hospital 
and J. y. Hospital and as 
tutor, Grant Sledical College; Medical 
Oih<*t,r-in-f;}iiarge, Katechand Hawaldas 
DispenSiiry, Bombay, for three 
years; for some time Chief Medical OlScer, 
People’s Insurance Co. Ltd. Address: 
Lachiiian B ha van, Marine Drive, Bombay ; 
Peoj'le’s Building, Sir PhiroKshah Melita 
Koacl, Bombay. 

CaaLIEJa, Madhar, MJaA. s. of late 
M<ia'tale Rai Bahadur Phanidhar Chaljha. 
Educ. : Cotton Oolh, Gauhati dnd Presy, Colh, 
(,'aicutta* Advocate and Tea Planter; led 
Kon-Co-operation Move* 
meat in 1920-21 ; sus- 
pentled practice for ten 
years ; elected unopposed 
member of pre-reLorm 
Assam Couinll in 192d ; 
re-ekcte<l in 1920-219 ; 
rtssigiajd in 1029 as directed 
by ' Congress; member, 

A,LC.CX, lW-45; Pres., 

Jorhat D.C.C., from 1920 
to 1941, AlMndia KxciudCd 
Area Conference, Baripttr 
Session (1939), AlLBengal Bxe! tided 

Area Assoc, Conference , (KurHCong), Ali- 
Assarn Ex<*Iud<'d Area Asson. Tlie Asbftni 
X^rovincial Congress C!omnUttee for a nurniicr 


In JU35. Address: Muiiishi Lodge, P.U. 
Jortmt, Assivm. 

CMmnm m&x, B,se., m.l.c. (u.?.). a, or 

Dr. Bhagnvau Das, M.A., D. JJtt. and CliamaJi 
Devi. ft. Sept. 20, 1894 ; vi. Kripa Devi, d. of 
Shri Thaknr Das of Haldanr (Bijnnr, fJ.P.); 
5 a. 1 d, Ednt\ ; Centrul Hindu Coll. (Allaha- 
bad Urdv.b Sot’hd Worker; connected with 
the Allahabad Beva Samiti and the Boy , 
Scout Movement ; elected member, Benares 
Municipai Board (1023-25); served on many 
of its committees ; elected member of the 
Legislative ■ CouncU for" three years 
(1937) ; PsirJiuinentary Beey., Local Self-Govt. 
Dypt. (1937«o8>; nieiiiljer of various Cttcea. 
ot the Provincial Legislatoxc and Govt.; 
rr-elccted to the IJ.P. LegiMoIive Council for 
nliif „ ...years (I'^IO.) Hon.^ Secy.,.. Congress , 
Legkiafiw Partf (U.P,), 1946; interested ip.j 
pTobienia of health and hygiene on which he 
tew cfuitTibuted many articles to the press. 
Ricrmihm: I’orinerly riding and other Indian 



exercises, now walking and hiking in the hill# 
Club : Ke.shi Club, Benares. Address : Shanti! 
Sadan, Benares Cautt. 5 ; 

CHAlMBii STHTE J Major His Higlmess 
Kaja Laksli3ncia» SixigB, the Ruler of (see 
section on States in India and Pakistan). 

CHilNDil Rana, Pxemji ©evji, B.Com. Per- 
.soual Assti. to Sir Padampat Singliania, Kt., 
M.L.A. b. 1898; Educ, : Bombay Cniversify; 
came first among the successful candidates 
in the B.Coin. Exam, ; Semdary, Sri Gaiigaji 
Cotton Mills Co. Ltd., Mir 2 aj)iir, 1021-25 ; 
Assishuitto Langley & CO., Bombay, 1920-28 ; 
Manager, Jalan & Son, Patna, 1929-31 ; 
joined" tlie I. Jv. Industries of Kanpur in 
1 932 ; Secretary, of the Central Board of 
Directors, J, K. Group, and DireiLor, J. K. 
Coniniercial Corporation Ltd. * The Textile 
Engineers Ltd. ; The Western India Shares 
Corporation Ltd. ; J. K. Traders Ltd. ; The 
National Insurance Co. Ltd.; The National 
Fire and General Insurance Co. Ltd; ; and the 
Mysore Pectin and Starch Products Ltd. 
Address : Kamla Tower, Kanpur. 

CHAHMV'J&HXaB, Sit mamyan, 

M.A. ' (Cantab.); Maths, Trip. Pt. 1 
(1009); Nat. 8c. Trip. Pt. I (1011); Jfist, 
Trip. Pt, 11(1012); Kt. (1941), Barrister- 
at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn, lOiS ; eldest 
IT* of th4 late Sir Narayan Ganesh;.. 
Chanda varkar ; Mg. Director, N'. Skur 
<fc Co., Ltd., Cotton Will Agents, ft. 26 
Nov, 1887. m. Yatsalabai, 3rd d. of.Eao,,.! 
Saheb M. V. Kaiklnl of Karwar (N, Kanara),;’>:' 
Ednc. : Aryan B. S. High S<;hooi and Elphia- 
stone High School, Elphinstone College,:;; 
Boniba 5 ’-; and King’s OollisgO) Cambridge; ; 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 191S-20; 
Acting ITofessor of History, Elphinstone 0: 
College, Bombay, July to October 1915; 
Joined, the firm, of N. Sirur & Co., 1920; 
member, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1926-1039; Chairman, Law Committee, [ 
1928-29; Chairman, Standing (Finance) 
Committee, 1929-30; Chairman, Revenue 
Committee, 1930-31 ; Mayor of Bombay, 
1032-38 ; Deputy Chainnan, MiilownerV 
Association, Bombay, March 1935 & 1942; 
Chairman in 1936, 1940, 1941, 1943, 1944 and 
1945. Viee-Ohanccllor, Bombay University, 
1933-39 ; member, Tffxtile Control Board ; 
Chairman, Bombay City Brimeh. Induun 
Red Cross Society; Pres., National Indian 
Liberal Federation 1940'4l (Calcutta) ; 
Member, Coiiiuiil of tlie Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, since 1035 ; member, 
Bombay Legislative C'oimeil, 1933 ; M.L.A. 
(Central), 1941-45; President, Rotary Club of 
Bombay, 1042-4-3, Address : 41, Pedder Road, 
CTimballa Hill, Bombay, 

dHANDRAMOPLI, The Hon’Ble Sri K., 
Minister for Local Administration, Govt, 
of Madras. Graduated in Aberdeen in 1924. 
Joined Congress in 1926 ; took active part 
in all National Movements under the leader- 
ship of Mahatina Gandhi ; was President, ■ 
District Congress Committee, Guntur, for 
^4 years ; member, AlMndia Congress Com- 
mitt«e for several years; 3oint Secretary, 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 
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for 2 I firms and Indhrft Pjwlsclal 

C’'iii!i!i't}5«s ff.!r ficnno time; FresWent, 

I Board, (luritiir, lf»3S-40* member, 

■Matimn leiii'daliife, I9*;r : ruember, Padla- 
meidary Board ibr aue.lloji of eaadWates 
for I'euiral and Prorinclal Legisiatoes ; 
irrtijdBoncd In 10.30, |s)4x auii 1942. Addmi; 
Secretariat, llatlms. 


vill.igo uplift and ROfkl ortlvltles; U 
as.'sooiatod with several iuBt-ltnldoiia in l%gpiir ; 
'President, ladJaa I'rodlijg ijo» 

Ltd., Kagpyr; SetTetiry, Juilkla-^ Mcmorfftl 
Sos'lety. PuyimtmiB : Hwcml J.riw 
d<Mms : Bb.aritoii, 


cmmmmi state : mb rnighnmm 

MaliairaladMal SIpaMai-ul-Malk Malia- 
araja |aT®»dra fa Beo Babadw* 

the present Rnler of (^lee Mflfon oii Htali'i 
in India and I^aklstai}!. 


CHANDRAN, T. V. MuimglBg Blr.. Tbe 
l.obarrabaMTO ltd., 1941. Maniigirig 

liJr., JTIjs* IC{{‘‘terii IkilerjUisf? i.tel,. GoreniJng 
r•'il^in^‘r, Teevy Brothers; Bir„ Pan-Adatie 
A'ir'Tif’ieM I'Jd.. The 2^'at!oia- 
a1 C'oii‘ it CKd t'orporrition 
^ {.td., The MofUi Arfihiteeta 

* Lid,, etc. Proprietor, 

, 'fiiti PuixTuony Press. 

" 6. !0rL I-Mitr. : Tridinr, ' 
j Dir., West Coast AciveUls- 1 

* Ins 'A gen c y ; ■ ' J o i n e.d I 
i the ' Lolcapfalmmn in 19S3' 

; rn i^l-uiager {md Aspociate 

^ ' rdibir: A-oeiatfi editor, 

BAiliTs. jiliJ 

1042; has snade exten^ve 
and special ptndy of the athiiinlstratiori, re- 
source ,, I ndw riiisaiKl n'orioiiiic condii ioni- of 
Iridiau htaie.s, vi •iiiit; many places and Indian 
Staff* and rniupiling "srorts on State'-’ War 
1‘jHbrts, War IiKliL-t lies, etc. ; Foundtr and 
Editor of the English poliiiral wefMy hastern 
OfmMia)'!, and fociuiLk'al industrial nJOJithl.y 
2>:r//h Inrih ! ; interested in promotion of nirul 
industries and Industrial curieems ; Partner 
and Bireetor in several conm'Uis; has exten- 
sive export-inii ort trade ’srith II. K,, U. S, A, 
d' Mnlavu. ; Luliaprakasara House, 

Trichur'eS. India); 0, Laid EstateSj Bombay 22. 


CHATTERIEE, Sir Atal Cliandra, IBCa.l. 

nsssb K.c.s:i. nnsb), k.c.lk. 11025), 

Member of India C'oufic!!, Ib.'U 3^1. 
Adviser to the Secrefcary of State, for Bidia, 
1042. fe. 24 Kov. 1874, »i, 11) Vila 
Moi>kc-Tjef‘Mec(Xi?ed), f2)C!adys M, Bruniiiton, 

0. B.E., M.A., B.Se., Kur-at-liaw. E>iuc.: 
Hare Sehoo! and Presldejicy Coliegc, Cidentta 
and King’s College CaiTil-iIdre ; Ibrint In list, 
Calcutta B.A,, B.A. with ITonourfi fCaiii- 
bridge); Hob. LL.Ii. (KdialmrRh) ; Pint 
in list I.C.S. Open Coinpctifcbjn, 'Eriterod 

1. C.S., IS07 ; lieveiujo Secy, aad Chtoi* 
Secy,, H.P. Govt,, 1017-10; Govt, of India 
Delegate to Internatlcmnl Labour Conference* 
Washingtem* 1910 and Geneva, 1921* 
1024-1933; (Presidont, internalioiia! labom 
Conference, 1927); President, Governing Body* 
InternatioBal Labour Oliice, 1035 ; has 
served on- several league of Kation® 
Committees. Hoialjier, Imperial Ecotiomte 
Committee, 1925-1931 ; Tiiaiari Goverament 

- Delegate to Loudon Kiival Coaferenco* 1930; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Boarcit 
1020 ; Secretary to the Govcrninent of Eudia, 
Department of Industries, 1921 ; member 
of the viceroy’s Executive Comicll in charge of 
Industries and Labour Hri 1-25 ; High Commis* 
.sioner for India In London* 1023-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference* 
’Ottawa, 19.52; OhalrEiun of Coriiubl of the 
Boyai Society of Arts, London, J 940- 1941; 
PreHident, Permanent Centrnl Opium Board 
1935-1946. PnbJiraimffi : Koto on the 
Industries of the tJnltwJ Provinces (1909); 
Joint author of "* Short History of ‘India.’* 
JfMrm.’ TheAthenaninB If aterloo Place, Lon- 
don, S.W.l; C.^o Allahabad Bank, Calcutta. 


CHAHDRASEKHARIIM* Rajfasevapiaviaa, 
Dr.C«V., M. A. (Uxon.i; iiujyasevapru- 
viuM, Hov. 1942 ; I£«n. B. Uit. EJ43, ex-Pro- 
Vice-rharicellor, Enlverslty of Travancore, h, 
Dec. i2, 1889. Edin \: .ll'Mira-i and Oxlbrdj 
irof, and Drim-ipal, MaInrajaV College, Tri- 
vandrum; By. Dij.fdiU idr. oi fbsldiclnstruc- 
U(M, Tr.'VancxO' ; ^ rnlv._ Kpwdal _^0(rit;fcr, 
Travaiicore ; nruHln'’", Indian __ Eiistoilia] 
IJefoids i'oiniiiib'io'i, GcT»fr'!l xXdvisory Board 
ot Edm-alion. i^nhlh’dlhHU : Report or» 
" UnrmpInyrnLnt in 1 nivnucore ’% ‘PoUtical 
partie-i with ryi-n-n.'! nnnnve to India.’ 
Aihltrfiti : Trivantirr.iii. 


EETTERpiE* Xndubluxsan* li.Sc. (Agr.), 
L.Ag., Assistant Agrlcnlfcurai fJornmissioner. 
h. December, 1888 ; w. Sb. Asnimoti Devi ; 
Edm . : Central Hlnclui College, Benares ; 
Agricultural College, Kagpiir, Post-graduate 
course at Tndhm Jiistjtiite of Agricultural 
Research, Pusa; Post-graduate course at 
Indian Institute Dairying and Animal Hus- 
bandry, 'Baugalure ; I’li^vsiologieal Chemist, 
Bengal ; AgrleiiltuTal Ciinnii-jt, Bengal (Short 
period) ; Asstfc. Agricultural Commissioner 
with the Govt. of:*Iudia, T.C.x^.R., Kow Delhi. 
PidMmliom .* Several pf3;9crs on aimiial 
nutrition and agrhuiltnral subjoets. Addrm; 
Injiaii Council of Agrieulturul Research, 
Heeling Bond, New Delfd. 


CHANDWRKAR* Nathax Balwaai, M.A., ^ 
LL.B., Lending Advof-ate, _ Nagpur High 
Court ; Proprietor and Chief "Bdltor, Nagpur 
Law Journal hIucc 193S. h . 190l-, s, of late , 
Bahvanfe Bao of Bemr; „ 

m. Shr.^Shuhila Bai; dx^?. 

Chaudtirkar,^ Advo<*dto, .. 

Nagpur HiL'li Court ; Edi^e. : n f 
Amraufci, Hislop and Morris 
Colleges, Nagpur ; Baankrit i;, A 
scholar; awarded Gold 
Medal hiM.A.; conducts a 
legal Magame **NVA\A- , 

BODH” both in Marathi 

and Hindi in co-opeTr- lun 

with K. K. Pagey ; founded • 

Central 'Law House ; takes keen interest in 
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CmfTERJIs mnm^h B.L.. President. 
< 'iiiesitrjk tliariiber of Commerce, Calcutta: 
J udi/i Bankers' A, ‘53cn„ Calcutta; City Clear- 
Hij,’ fiimse, Caicuitt ; Lake-Side Civic Welfare 
. ■; . ■ ettee., ToHy^uiicje, ■ Oal- 

' Hetropolltan Bank- 

Asftoen., Calcutta ; Asso- 
Z' ' V eiatc Member, Indian Insfci- , 
f . ^ * tute of Bankers, Bombay. 

hi Aimust -.1901. Efh^e,' 
University Lair Coilesje, 
CidcuUa. Served the Cen* 

: tral Bank of India, Ltdv In 
; vapioLia responsible capaci- 
i for about 17 years, 
j Contributes to various uews- 
... . and periodicals, 

f\: /I Y. Bun kuie, trains up Bank Officers 
lY r Lxaimnation held anniially 

b> Uifi induai Institute of Banker^ 

Loiul^ay. Jmeouraj^es the e.stabli.shment of 

rnJlrC.r Cffiambera, Bankers’ 

Uearin r House, etc. Arklrm : 91, Br. Dau- 
lior nahaman Hoad, Tollygunjj;®, Calcutta. 

Kumar, M.A, (Calcutta, 
ltd. A, iJ.Litt. (London. 1921), Hony. Me^mben 
vu*, it* te Asjatinue (ID-KiL A»npvir*nTi r 


Watii tdiatiirvedi, Bliarafcpur, 
tan Dhnrarn College, Cavin)r,rH 
member, Eoval q' T l C'™'l 


India ^Somet^g London, New miory 
ifTiea ; Member. MnsenTH 


piuisiiM^c Society. Komtey TJ.p. ijistoriS 

»Soeiety, Lucknow, Arts and fV'iff':' ^rlnulf 

tockuou.; Orgaili^T 

/SsSof' .. •■ .. “ AWii™ 


ii-.: ... 11 '..., 


Jf Arthur ” (translation- 

of iferniiti tV ]iluiie D Vi-tkiM'i * /V; 1 1 

.f>oti.sh (■Iniitarnani » Aiiant Ven.c 

JJraim”; •■ 8„.l-,il sco’uf; " j‘L.-,rlV 1; 


T'l id ’ / Heont”; “Jnnvails jc 

Khatu awl ■' sculptmvi, in Hic Slate Mii.ciim 


c ! Vi VJ-IW.J -, 

Wi',",v , ^menn-a Ovleiitai 

. 0 . ii r j ( li4 i ), etc,, tv haira Professor of Indian 
I ' l?to(dic8, University of 
t 'i^.-utta. h, November 26, 1890 : m. Kanjalci 
i sevi (Muklierji), 1914, Mdue. : Motilal Sills 

Ki*pfi ot 1 >v.t. ‘ ‘“r 


joiuac. : ftioTuai Sll .s 
Cbiirdi™ College and 
' ,i University 


* .v,v, uciui, nuuuiHu »,;miRUiea 

Frt sidcncy Uoliege, Calcutta ; University 
Cuilege a ml Sebooi of Oriental Studies, London; 
L<ol(* d.'S Hautes Eludes, Paris, 19211922 

' ■' ' ■ AsHlBtaivt' . Frrd'f SRor iiml ■Lecturer 'in ■ English 

Lakmtia CnlvvTsity, 19U; Khaira Prof&sor 
f/'—.l fkilohigjca! Secretary and Vice- 
1 rcsulcnt, Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal* 
\ice-ihthideftt, \ungiya Hahitya Parisljad,' 

; travdkd In Malaya, Java, Bali and 
Mam With Knbiudranalh Tagore, ISF7 . 
i'ilirmmted University of Calcaltn at severM 
Enrope, ami 

Bevelop- 

umt Calcutta, 

i^S ‘ Self-Taught . Lohdan 

UL/ : A IPaigali Phonetic Kemhir*' 

■London, 1.928; ** indo-.Ai'yan and Hiudi”’ 

U lII! -1 "Y "Ihvipamay Bharat 

CabuH.i, lupj, a large niunber of imgniRtic 

r eoner.*'*! papers in 

Baginh. Ikmguii and ijialh 

i^ImrtaS ’ Park, 

T?^iV B.Se. tnons.), Ar.Sc.J 
B. I hli., ii.Ma, J'cllaw, Ahitxorml Amdemv of 
... LMjfi. Juli tor . of . PublicatiLs ' 

Research,’ 

f '(YYis* t* ‘ ** Chrktian Coljcge, 

Allnfifiihiid find the Lni’verrtltv of Alhilr'ilAa 

'-.g'f "i.„f Atelmt'cS^o 

imf f ni-vxxsitv; ; A°5i,ytant .Editor of 
K i s af ALTicultural 

WnYf o , Research Papers in 

Hits m : articles on various snhiects 

Editur of PubheatS iS 


.Eutir, Bharutpiir. 

Girdhari la, 

M.A. (1J4U), Minister of Excise and Jails cj P 

?nnL2* 2’*?*"“!, ^‘Mor ; Mue..- D. A, V 

College, B^ira Bun, and Hindu TJniversifci^ 
Benares. (5ne of the leading members of 41 
India Depressed Classes liag e ; ai.^ra 
active member of the Indian KatlonS 
Congrm; elected member, ir. x\ Legislativf 
AsaemWy K)40 ; same year incIudXTtS 
elected Prrsident of tin 
Classes League, 3917 
Mress,.:.. Clmklm AIbhalla, ^Dehra Dtin. ":i 

R°®®? Chanto, iJ.A. (O.von.), 

, ,,m, hatasibala .Devi, «>.i*J //. of ,sir ^urendraiiatfi 
Banorjee. , Bdw, : Krinhimglm CoiJegiate 
College, Calcutta, 8:1 
, ® epHege, Calcutta and New CoilMA 

Oxford. For some time lecturer of Phys|-i 
^*^5. VIdyaaagar College, CaL 

Indian Jnduatrjal 
Calcutta in 190 J, 1902 anl 
Council 1904-7! 
PfOKiotfcl smmesht movement; opposed 
Boiigal ; member, LegMativ# 
Assembly, India, 1U2L 3923* resWnPd f« 
tart at tj.ie doubling of tlie Salt I’ax by CVrtiffi 
f jnetime tVliow of the ■raleeUa 

Cbaiminn, Nathmal - 

National I 

pfn « r* r Beim'al; President 

cutta Meekly Koks. Bengalee .Ed., NaUon 
m MaKmg. J dcire^s : .3, Sr retd: and 

rfMeu’fcta!''*' " Circular Itoadl, 

CakuGULE, Keshav ilppaJL B.A., LLB 
Pleader and a public wSler In Sangli* T 
1. -d.h j une 1903 ; , q:mi:!o,afced from -the 


0aitTIIIIV£O!l, RawfttPt, ChafarBliui Bass 
IL/mmr,'? hi^Lndi, 8ahit,yachai*ya, If.Bi S*' 

, „ - rif Lnrntorv ■ State,, M-usenm, BMmti j 

pir, 0 :\owmber b, 1003 ; m. d, ofiaiva 

BJiiiafihyaferiha aM Sardar Ka| MJsra^Amlrl 


rrf-'Ti* .« yi./o , T-iftauuateu i 

Wilumdon College, SaiigIL with 
took his Law degree from 
the Sykes Law" Coiiege, 
ivojhapnr; began practice 
m Sarigli in 1934.; takes 
mterr-sfc in social & educa- 
tionul work j ucfcivc-lv lipi’D^ 
rural uplift movement, co- 
operative and cducafaonal 
institutions ; is an eloctc'd 
memfier of the Ooveralng 
Oounci!^ of the Sangli 
Education Society, Sancii- 
. Sub-Editor of the 
Maratiji Weekly ** Fr^^fe! 


Hons.; 
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far ai'toii'.' S yc-ar©; Is tlw Chairmfto of the; 
Ja,n Htavlfii^s’ at »^an*4l5 ; isalejsali 

a(h'I'!'.*r to iht f»rrHKa*ui |ia?ik LM,, Thei 
Sa.i !,lf_ Caak y*!. ii. i jIk Hatnakar! 

.Bauk Ltd. ; is f1ic Director of Ugar Sugar' 
\Vnitei Ltd,, I'he Industries Lt’4.,j 

llii' })< <•« a*i * ra Jit Pr* liunt-j To, Ltd., Saaga | 
I''al.iia;:ar fnduslrii ,'s ill. R'olhapur. ! 
; i'l an alof'ied iittwiiar of tno Coastltuenti 
A.> ‘cntldy of iilf Ij'dfpti Btccaa State,. 
; PladtT, Snij' it ; 

CHAV AN, Niikattthrao Rao®aheL,| 

Jhi (ilani SaKiitjamioar u{’ *^aogil State (of; 
Dlgraj & Kama! vIJIagcH in San-'d! State), ! 

Sanyil Ifikli School, La-ij 
hort "'Ilf ary tiiJe of ' Hirimiat S 
'IIa!adui‘’'’feorifeiTed on 
foinlly fey Ea|a..rarii' :Maj'iara| ! 
the. , . Bad son of Slirij 
bliivaJI MaharaJ m 1683) ; j 

iiL 


fK PM; Efhic,: 


■ , 



a '* f take,- lo en luterrsfe In 

rjiial iiitliffe and agri* 
:«F cult lira! develoimni-at ; is 

i\¥ rrc'-'idruii of Agiicultural 

3u'h*F5 nt f'lorai ; is! 
llou. A.ILC. to H." H.'tliej 
Ea.Ja Sahefe of . Sangli ; *^^3 i 
elected member, Sairgll! 

; re’p,rese.nti.nig tliej' 
Samnjamdaiv’ ronHtliucncy: h itovr nominated ^ 
inemii or, SaiigU state Leuidative Assembly! 
iiolped war-iH’ortfi by getting recruits and 
coiit-i’ibntions ; fond of Shikar ^port3 ; 

m, tu Son. Iiilaijai Clijoritado in Ih24 ; 1 as two 
a. anti throe d. Addre^^s : Post- Kasbe-Digraj 
(near,. S.a!igll), S...,M..C. 

■■ ..CHAVAMj Rao Saiielj Ragliima& Teskawant- 
Rao, IhA., i liatnr, Secretary 

to II. H. the iilaharaja oi Lolhapiir. 
b. 1908, «. of Yeshavantrao Chavan. m, 
Vimalabai, daughter of 
Rausaheb Bfiaiibaheh 
Tliorai of Xasik ; has two 
Boiw and two dnngliters. 

Edfj‘\: .'liai'ciram CoiJege, 

Judhapnr, Perse iiai A?si3- 
tant to tiic idlnif* Miniler 
of IvolhiiTcir, JUSO: was 
Bepsitfy CoiltMinr, SuEthern 
Division, boihapur, iOJIT- 
42; Knridiari Davda 
Jahagir, 1042”4.i ; ('hie! 

(Hlicur, Ivuiiiapuic: Thikha 

Panchayat 1945; again Southern Divisional 
officer in Revenue Department, Kolhapur;! 
Special officer fur i'nnrsne and for .sometime! 
Loutroller of Ilatuming in Kolhapur; keenly' 
interested in improving agriculture and in the 
labour problem in Kolhapur State ; the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur conferred on him the 
title of Ita,Jseva Chatur in 1047 in appreciation 
of hits loyal KerviccH to the State and the 
people. Address : Kolhapur, {Ilajarainpur). 

ClffiEMA, Saida* Gaada Sis^fe. 

{,Taii. 1946), B.Sc. CEfons.}, M.Sc., D.Sc.. Princi- 
pal, Coll, of Agricalliire, Poona, b. 2-8-1894. 
Muc, : C'ovt. Coll., Lahore. Joined Govt, 
service on 13-0-1921 ; continued in his appoint- 
ment in I.A.S. from 31-7-1024; officiated as 
Director of Agriculture, B.F., Poona. PUbli- 
Mims: The Pig Industry in Asia Minor 




(192S) ; Development of flic Kaydl f {rimi 
industry in Western Dnlia (J95S|; on 
the Lemon industry iu Italy (t'3'27U 1’iw 
die-back diaeasa of Citrus Xrecj aw*i ita 
relation to the soils of Werdern fi.^ua {!92H| ; 
Papaya cultivation in the Bmabuy Fr aside iv.’j 
(VJ2QI ; Report, on the Export of ADnyocs ft* 
PumpB in lffi>2 and liK/,5 (LDcj); t h* « till 
Storage of Fruit.-- and cgcl.tr4t 4 ti’bML 
Invmigation on the caM htura^, »»r ilauj 
<1939); Iiaprovumcut «f DriaiaD (St tsiiiua 
Mtlongoan. X) by g'hvfbii m in I hui ) 
Province (1942!; A unto on flic m H Dorege 
of similes of iJtoiii fralt uNfe'pii.li'iin Lt'jusji 
(1942); Fruit Research in Indie ; Impoiani’c, 
history and scope ( 1934 j ; Livc^^rlL-it inut. » (u l ho 
effects of CrVl Storage cii M-via/idu (Cdru* 
Sinensis) i The Fralt ladiistry in iiirUfl,, 
Address : .Frail Paras, 3Coij gauc ry, ihiui'ib. 

CHETTME, AL Vi. P. V. Vr. Veeiappa,. 
Zamindar of Eettayamb.itli i MatSura l')j A rirt ) , 
Propewtor of niauy otic r 
Estates jn yi.'Mhira, K.am- | 
nad, and X:t.njore 
LuudloiMl a'ul ihuiker 

b. at Lr.kshitilpiirairi, 

Kamnad DjstiPl, South 
India. .Was adopted !>.v 
Ai. Vr. P. Vr. Venkahi- 
chalaiu - Chettiar. Kdcc, .* 
at Devakottai, , liamTiaci'. 

Idsfrict, ttu Srifjmthi 

TJimamalai Atffii. 1929. Ha'! one c. Director, 
The New Tone Studlns Ltd., Bladras ; 

Sree Slcenakshi Electric Supply Corporatloii, 
Limit cfl, Devakott.ai, Presp lent ! Committ cc of 
Supervision, Srec MaynnuiaihHswami Tcmrde, 
which was built fey hi-. famlL; at a I'n-r of 
Rs.23 lakhs at Mayavar.am, Tanjore IDs 
family have made endovraicu'ts to various 
charitie.s and funds orgaiii?cd by Dovirn- 
ment and Local Boards. il.s Lus.feuv.s 
concerns in Burma. In* mmi'om and 

ydiUauthropic. Address: Dovakoltai, South 
Tnclia. 

CHETTIARjThe Hon. Mr. T. S:. Av’aasM- - 
liagam, B.A., BJj., for Ed.icailon, 

Madras, b. 5-5-1903 lu 'ilrupi-iiu'. Bclooga 
to an ancient family of Hi* rohanh with large 
interests in the Coimbatore DLt. Edne. : 
Tiruppiir, Loudon IMDdou Ui^h School, 
Coimbatore Pachaiy.app.'t’s Cull,' .'red Law 
Coil., Madras. Eiiwdled as an jldvocate (»f 
tho Madras High Court in 192G ; iuterer.ttHl 
in public work from his young age ; early 
influenced by the national ideal.s of Maharma 
Gandhi and religious ideals of, Sri Rama- 
kiishna and Swuml Vivekaiiauda : usainly 
responsible for erecting tlio 'J'ilak’.'j Bust in 
' the Victoria and (ffiD.dh':jibs Dust in 

the Pachaijmppa’s lTost».‘i ; juinf.-d the Salt 
Satyagraha Movement in 1030 and was 
imprisoned for six inbtiths ; in 1932 again 
courted imprisonment for onu year In the 
C. D. Movement jailed for ra*jrilh-i hi 
1941 in the individual Satyagr%ha Movement ; 
iJi 1942 vras detained nmder the Defcnc© 
of India Act but was later released in 
1944»; is interested, in Education; founded in 
Coimbatore District the Eamataishim Session 
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Indian S' Pakistan Year Book 1948 


He is a leading wiiter in Ta^miL 
Ikiruketham Yathiml, Inffda 


Publications : 

PorulnUhartz Xool and other bnnVs* h-»ti 
compiled and trimslated Swami VivekanandaVs 
‘Jdueation ’ ; translated in S 

Swamiji e Indian Lectures. Keenly interested 
^ South Indian lang- 

Tuiif]* vt^ir ’ Pre-siflent of the' 

lamn \ aiar<*lii KazhagJim (Tamil 4eaden^v^ « 

(Td?r ‘"J* the Minister for iMueSiun’ 
(33adras;. Address: becretiirlat, Madras. 


M. :Cf.' 

,,, . iugusfc . 

Sir M. Ct. Mnthiah 
richest members of 
community. IMue. : 
in 1923. Chairman, 


Vldli.yalaya,:,, run on the .■ancient- Gurnknla i CHETTIJI.li'' 
deals .* has beem connected with the Hamali Bank^^A 
knshua .^kssipn for the last 25 years and ' ' 

Brahmachari with ideals of 
jV ^ Congress Committee, 

Wd(i.46; responsible for collecting and 
I to CJandhiji during his 

HnirL^Tr^i iour in 1934, with which the 
Harijan Hostel was founded in Coimbatore and 
ako jor the collection of Ks. 2^ lakhs from 
tfjiii'ibutore District for the Kastiirba Gandhi 
^atmnal ]\[eniorial Fund in 194,5: M.L A 
Central, 193,5-45 during which was mcmber’of 
several Committees; elected M.L. A. Madras 


M. 


Ciiettyar, one of the 
the ^Tagarathar 
Christian Coll, m'' 
United India Tjjv 


1“ Cii^ttii^r • i». April 



* PreHidency 
College, Madras and Middlo 
lemplc, .London. Had two 
.veara' training in all the 
departmenls of The 
Chartered Bank, London, 
being the first Indian to 
be employed tli(‘rc. Took 
Pilot certificate while In 
Lonrhm, Managing Direo 
‘Pi‘g»}PP«> Textiles 
0 ochm) Ltd., Coidiln State; 

■ he Alagapiia Textiles LM' 

.1 ravttnct.u>i State ; Director 


Afewance Co. ltd., Kew Gu.'irdian of India 
Life Insurance Co. Ltd.; Mg. Dir., ThS 
Irisiirance Co. Ltd.; Dir? 
Cnited Hidia Provident Insurance Co ltd 
iAIysorc Paper Mills Ltd., .M. Ct. M. BarS 
Pudnkoltah, Ajax Product 
43'^ Bombay M. cl Bank 

Trustee, 

T. a? bcliooLs, Iriplieane. President 

Hir ^ Chettiar High School, Madras, 

r? Assocn. and Sir M. 

Bo'wd Member, 

M?dr3q Commerce for tlie 

cSmfitFnf r. Southern India 

Uumibei of Commerce; Cfiialrruan. The rndiiin 

T Madras. CZwd^.’ National 

F vfn« ’ Madras 


ClSETTir, Bi, K» SHamiTOudcKaM B.A 

In the Cabinet of bie 
Indian Jpominlon ; b. 17 Oct. 1S02. JMuc • 
Tmdff Bolicge. Clmirnian, Iriclkn 

rtJ/I BM5. Member, Madras 

to^Hbi' 192o: Councii Secretary 

''..'S» ,,Beveiopmeiiti jMliiister in -1022'^" 
Vi£rf' {)ontraJ Legislative A.^scmbly, 1023? 
Via tel England In May 1924 a.g on!" 

?hr deputation sent by ' 

tl e IS tion.'ii i!o.u ration of India; visited 

riml; r-'^ ropre.seRtative on the 

fiivM-i'r? Empire Parliamentary 

Ab.-otuation in September 102G; was re- 


m., f.,. ■» I nvuucore hcate ; Director i A,ssoeiayon in Sentornb/^n 100c. „ 

■Ravoi" f w ISMPrb. ■' L CW«I ^RiP «f 

Propertiys Ltd. Awairh'd D. Piti, bv 


the Annnmaiai UniV., «ud LL.lt bv t£ 
.-^''-^n’^hated Life member ofi 


both irmvmkie/ and Vho niimiS iifthe 
»J^y«dicate of Aladrag Caiv. (.'ontributed Rs 5 
to Anmunakd Pniv. f(^-. d lakhs to 
Mndnw Umv. for Technoiuglcul studies, i 
iCs. U lakhs to (<K-hia Stale for providim ] 

iw. i lakh to Iruvaneore Uuiv. for foiiuflin-r 
a lamll Chair, Ks, 75,000 to Madra.s Se\'a 
Sadan for construction of hostel to bn naiiied 
Umayn HostePh popied the mft ol 

MaflkT’’!.} fli" /'r? /T tJOjisfraetion of 
■ mrilfttt Sc]}( lol and Hostel, Xhakioir' Baba 
Bounded Dr. Alagappa 
ia-ttmr Co lege, Karaikudi, South ffi 

w ! ! Bj.- L75,O0O to start! 

niiw 'w <’Of structfifl a ITospItal and mater- 

nity ward nmifi creche at Alagappunaffar for 
he wdfuru of hU mill Ittboareir 
Onrdwilng ami Horticultufc*. Address’’ 
^na Vito, 07, 1,auae«. tote UoadX^yl 


fv,, VJ. wnipof 

tilf. totigrt ’33 Party in LoRislative A.sac-mhlv 

« If. rT’. liuquiry Con, mitt I 

ic-UcctCil to the A.*3sembly in 1930 without 
Bfesident, Legislative .Assembly, 
Attended International 
.Uabour Conference at Geneva in April 1932 
Belegate of Indian omployLs; was 
noimnatc-fl by Govermnent of India as ono 
?il at Irnperioal Economic. 

TJectod unanimously as President of 


Ag.sembiy jn March 1933, made 
rh^/' X\J'^ ■^■^“liruiuisheA title in 1947. 


Alio nf rr''”' ‘*»*'«<-ihd>3d i-iiie rn iU47. 

unc of the Government of India delegates at 
tho^ Assiittibly of the League of kations 
at Genpg, m .Sept. lu3S. Dewan'of Cochin, 
Pm- Govoriiraeut of India 
1 mclmHmg ptesion in America, 1941-42; 

itese-wHW^^ ^«*B,i.striui and Scientific 

rA ll BJ44 ; India's delegate 

Monetary Conference, 11M4; 
(onfetitutamal Advisor to the Chancellor 

01 Uio U,iimlj.ir 01 I'riiifoa, .Vuisust VMS- 

Oct. 1015. AMrm ; CoimbatoA 
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C H E T T Y 9 Hafasevasaklit Pamatil 
Sttbbarama, Ihi'i'haiir ruid InfbiifrialJjst. h, 

I j Man ii, 1 v.'} ; e. s. t,f l\ Muddunimiah Chet- ' 
ty ; .■ iVutfii] i , F#aii«aioiv ; Part- 

!iu‘, Knfjia Vi'^avixi*,^ Slied, Bangalorf ' 

iVy hcTvctl i2<) y<“ira O'! an eoiihdllor 

nf the llniignloD City Miinlelpalit.v eoatma- 
oiisly and v.*a.s iti elpi-fed FreMficat thdfe ; I 
nirfiild'r f»f Ih |a’r'.rtutalive Ati'rembly . 
for u\(*r 1;’, y^iir and PreKldent, "Myiore 
fliiuiiiit'J’ of (\M{unen‘<‘ t\rlM- ; for JO year;-, 
w iiH n!t»'ru)*(‘r of y .s o r e L e « i s 1 a t i v c | 
roian'il; riirdriJiae of fht; Vy?>ya Bank I 
ircl. ; IHrt’etor, Bangalurt- i;hl<;kF'ol!a|jui’ iJght I 
Ifaiiway f'u.. Ltd.: wiv Tni’n^her of PoUtical' 
affa.irri (’oniniittco .'uni liefonn'J> ronmattee of 
Mydore State; T)ir»*elor, the Bank of Mysore; 
Btd,, tlie Mysore f'hrume Tarmlns: Co., Idd,* , 
the My-.or<- Voeotalle «h} ProdiLers Ltf!., and; 
fjic KofU'L'nl '5i]k Filatures L!d., and Fresideat i 
of the Mysore Slate Harijan >Se%’ak Saagha. ^ 
3 a reeogmrioii of hi-» nnbiie smica-s, he was! 
awarrh^d the title of KA.l AsKVASAKTA i 
Sty ills HigiiiK'-.s th*' Maharaja of .Mysore ' 
in t!te Bieara Duriair of i'.di. Address:] 
852, C'iiiok'psjt, Jiangalori? City. | 

CHETTT, Tliismboo, Umatyasiromam SIrj 
T., KL (194«), K.C.S.G. <1040), O.B.E. i 
(1086). 1C. S. Ih (eonfftrred by H. H. 

the Pope' la 1.988), ' .Was conferred titles of 
Rajasabhabhiishana and Ainatyasiromtani by 
II. E. ijhe'Alaharaja of Mysore in 1928 and 1942 
respectively ; Private Secretary to li. H. 

, : the Maharaja of 5i'ysore since 21sfe March, 1942. 
b. 18th Any 1877. m. Gertrude, of S. 
Eajarathnam Ohetty of Madras. EdPc. : St. 
Joseph’s Oolh, Contrai CoU., Ihingaiorc. .Toined 
Alysore StateServicf;,J004, as Asst. Commsnr. ; 
Appt. Asst. Secy, to H. H. the ?,Iahara3a in 
1914 ; was Deputy Commsnr. in 1921 and 
Hnziir Secy, to H. H. in 1922 ; given the status 
of a member of Council in 192,9, ^nblicalia nit : 
Articles on St. PhOomena and other subjects 
to Catholic joiirnais. Address : Park House, 
Mysore* and Ballabrooie, Bangalore, 

CHHBIKHADAH STATE : Mahant K^tn-.Fariia 
IDshoafe Das, the Ruler of (m-c sc(?tion 
on States in in.diaaud Pakistan ). 

;:;CH'INOy, Dostmafeomed Fazalhhoy, Direc- 
tordn-charre, Bombay Ori roue (Poona) Ltd., 
since 1922, 6. A]>ril 1.7, LAsu, W* .v. oi tiie lute 
Hon. Air. 'Fwrixihhoy Mcdu rallv C'hinoy, 
r.i.F., j.u., J’lx-ShcrUf of 
Bombay, ' Pounder of the 
firm of 3A Al. ' Chinoy ■& Co. 
.Ltd.,. Bombay; ".Edna.: 
B<*m]>ay. Director of P. Af. 
Cliiuoy A Co. Ltd., and; 
Bombay Garage (C),P*) Ltd.; 
as lloyal Mail Contractors 
to Goveruraeiit from Jan. 

3, 1920 to Alarch 21, 1985, 
he wH.s inainly responsible 
for the eiifcic^t running of 
mail sen ices to Puuchgani,. 
Ahihahleshwur, lYatiiar, and Poona local and 
surrounding districts ; was member, Poona 
District 'VVar (dfts Fund Cttee,; Chainnan,. 
WJ.A.A. local Advi«;ory Cttee., Poona, Turfi 
C‘^ib House Cttee., Poona ; member, S.P.C.A., 
Finance Cttee., AVadia College, Poona ; Senate, 




, Modorn Education SocietS', PnooA ; fx* 

I Prcaiderd, flotury club 0 / PooDa. Addn w ; 

; “JCagin”, Dostmahoinoit iJhhioy IP, ml, 

! Koregaon Park, Poona 1, 

CHIMOY„ Ktoihiitt Donlmihorned, ! bred nr, 
Bombay Garage fPnuija) hid. h. inbdjM* P?, 
1D18; d. ,s, of ,D(>'tm‘dcV.ii«'i I'ai.aroiifjv 
Cliinoy. m. Shlreen, d, of .Sir ''uh m ’’ft he roily 

Chinoy, 103S ; Edi/c, In 
Poona ; notCMedcd lo rjfdul 
States of America in 1985 = 
for advam'cd tcfhufcal 
training iu Automobile and 
Eefrigerot ioji Eaulnceiin'j ; 
rofarticd to fudia iu1 r 
siOTcssfitny CO mp i c 1 5 n g 
Diploma eourie- In . 

ic;d and Service imaice'f- 
ment at General Mobir-, 
rnstitiito of Tcehnology in 
Flint. Michigan, and Frlei- 
daire Hor^eliold and CuiumcrciJii Refri'/erntjon 
course at D;n ton. OItjo. Joint' 1 lan!ii> fn'inof 
Boinhay Garagt^ « Piioua) Utl.„ in 1087; 
Director, F. M. Chiimy »V. Co. Bow buy; 
elected ni unleT, Poona SubiirlianMuiilejjirdity, 
1045; riicmhi r. Standing Cttcr*. and Afcdlcal 
CtiiHi. of Almilcioaiity ; ciectf.d H'otl Secretary, 
Pvotary Club of Pooriu ftUccesHivriy ior BMo-hb ■ 
1949-47 and 1947<48. Address: “Nagin*’, 
64, . Ivoregaon. Park, Poona,' 

CHINOY, - Sir RaMmtoola' Mete- ' 
ally, ■ K,t.,^ . -cf. 1936 ; uieasber, 

Council of State; Pfesideiit, Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Cominerco 
and Industry for 1087-1938 ; Chairman of 
F. AI. Chinoy & Co., Ltd,, Bombay ; b* • 
Bombay, nth Februnry 1882. Edne,: 
Bharda New High School, Bombay. Served 
oil several imporlaut Committees formed 
by Goveniraent Mhir Piir]»oses Board during 
European Wars, 3 914-18 a rid itUJ9-45; memhei", 
Municipal Corporation, 391 .5-1 929; Chainnan of 
its Standing Finance ComTuUtce, 1923-24 and 
Mayor. 1926*27; elected member, LegiBlative 
Assembly, 1981 ; Presitient, Indian Merchants* ' 
Chamber, 1936 ; Lh'e inmnber, Indian Bed 
■ Gross' .Society, .1921:" tnemher of. Committee,' 
Bombay Brandi, sinci^ 1921 and its 
President in HKD, Mon-Offleial Adviser to ! 
the Government of India in con- 
nection with the liido-laijaiiesc Trade 
Negotiations; member, 8tock Exchange 
Enquiry Committee, Director of 

several Joint-'Stock Companies; coimected ■' 
with several benevolent and philanthropic. 
Institutions in the City. AiMrcss : Sleher 
Buildings, Chowpatty, Bombay 7. 

CHINOY, Sir Suiltatt Meheraliy, Kt. 
(1939), J.P. ; aianaghig Director, F. M. CUIuoy 
tfe Co., Ltd. k 16th February, 188f ; w. Flierba- 
noo, one s.. four d. Edne, : Bharda Kow High 
School arid JilphiuHtono College; among 
the pioneers In India in tiie ( ar and 

petroleum trade ; reaponslble tor llie 
introduction of Wirole;=s ,*Teif-ura]diy in 
India on a corumerdal yei^Jo and toimded 
The Indian Radio and Cable CoiuTnurucatioBS 
Co., Ltd.; Slayor of Bombay, 1938-39; 
President. Bombay Botory Clidg 1040-41j 
District Governor, .Kotary I. SOth District; 


ii6o 


Tiiiian & Pakistan Year Book 1948 


taind lirgp Xuiids lor the Bombay Hospitale 

^ Jxit'iiibcr ol Hospital Maintenance Com- 
V Z r thairman of the Silver Jubilee 

-■ f tommittee and the Motor 
Untuy 5ub-Connnittce of the King George V 

b 'lS' of ^^Seant in 1037 

nm • CJross and again in 

0 “ Amenities for Troops 

’ l-oinbay Presidency : Director 

.01 India, Indian’ BaTlfo and 
iauk. tommunniations Co., Ltd., and other 

i i ; Lnmted. Itecrcahon : Horse-ilesh 

toiPM-i S; 

CHXIisLLEY, Vaman Vasudeo, B A LB B 
Semen* Advocate, Court, b! 18S5- 

Oft'j ^ odlii)ur ; m. Miss Ohe 

n ^JO-i , Seven sons, one daughter ; Pirst two 

Paw Graduates doing 

business; started practice 
"Ij 1910 ; published 

'i C. P. Digest m 1920 ; started 
if,; III 1922 All India Eeporteiv 
€ ? nionthly Journal 

/J’ fr(aa>"agpur which stands 
; « i« British, Diapir© and ■ 
third m the : whole world 
auiongst similar publi- 
ationa.; ow»S;ohe of th© big- 
mst presses in India; fougM 

.i».edaeti,op.ohi1S?itk4ML 

hults ^ aluafcion, Hegiafcration and Stmp Acts 

iSKiirfrWfeS 

^aiuiu ill isua. AfHresif : DhantoO* Ufaginir. 



Krfslmarao, Sha.ikjir 
liao, Landlord and Banker, i^agpur, Cenlr"! 
l^ovinees. 6. July 1915, the on!;Kf life iS 
tLA Ufitnavih, Presid; ur, of tlift 

Legislative Assembly, C.P. and Eerar. «?! 8hfi- 

luant iSoubhagvavafj’ ParL 

mavati Balsahc'b. d. of Hir 
Iv . Nadkar, Dewan on>h£u> 
State, .1931 ; one s. mi 
t\u) ^ Owns an t'xtensive 
hnided pro])erty ennshtiug 
I of severai up-to-date tarms^ 

, , * ^*'tth‘-br('ediiig centres and 
Kice i\iins ; an all round 
sportsman ; keen at big 
game shooting, a patron 
and lover of music ; has 

consisting of modern book?on vwious subjects^ 



nn«i; Tile INew tMtizen 


• P’ iviarcn .ii'aciory 

Bahvadn Insurance Co.; Vice- 
^ ind u Cricket Association C P 


President, Hmu 

^ Berar since 1931. Bobbies: Movie. 

1 Shooting, -IilHliing 


the 




™ niyA wjwi me 



bocTetary of SJd%'aji the f 
G reat, m daugiiter of kte | > 

and G 

bradiiuted b-oin AlJiihalaid 
J ^V, ^ 911 ; also studied 

tor M.A., and Law. lias 
bwm managing part of hi^ 

IP^:‘9 and the whole 
hntm «ucc 1929 After 
Fm. lather; travelled over 

r ifm}, pal 

i hWnav ppina, kagpur City. ^ 


» j? ^ *«.**. a JUT.-UOl. BEts;:;: 

HaJ* w^haxttsaaatl Muasaltaaf-iH-Miillr "thr* 

‘'Sr). Ad*,t"^JS.S.).tinotiaiS 

PracMFcd"*'. ' I-'™ Sohooi,' Bombay! 


mJ ffi took his 

Kjedical degree iii 1907 ; had 

•iJ® post-graduate tiaining 
ip \icnna, Berlin aud^ 

London ; begun indvaie 
medical practice ; was an 
r anient follower of Loka- 

b« b^angad bar 

-Uiak. , ha.'i been a consisi cut 
tpngressmau throughout 
hia career ; ,fecy., c. P. and 

«JS“.S!rA,,o.a 
. i-eg i 



Who's Who in India S- Paktsfan 


itCii 


ivifli fhi Br, Sir H, fi. Clour; Fresi- 

fif'at, 1021*2.1 ; ai‘i pra.sldimt, iiirrofiiiced jiiaiiy 
In iliip' atlmnilsl atioii ami public 
lit'alih m-vm- j celebrafpt'i UValth Week aud 
■pahy Show In Xa‘gpiirf bcia.i^ the first ia'lndia; 
pirjFtwulijd for eulition in 1021 but was 
<lis< haivy’d ; iiiaaLer, ffi^h Seliool rdoeatlou 
■Poard, ,l!}2G"ri2 ; lacinher, l^Iedk-al Colletre 
in tee. uijprdntfAl by the L\ P. Go\i„ 1327 
aiifl liy f'iio yiatipor ITuiv., 1912; ineiiilierj, 
’VfotJieal Cmuu'il of India, ; nieuiber^ 

Kanpur Univ. Court since ]f»44 arid of the 
Farohy t»r JifiMikiriC' ; fioii. Surceoii io the 
Mayo Hospilal, ; Director, Bfiiocl 

Panic, NaciHir. and Blood TrarwitiRlnn Oificcr, 
1312-14; member and Jlcpiity leader, Fird., 
Ovnr&cas ConyiTAA MeilLai llklk-sion to'Cldita, ! 
11*38; Director, Secciid nvfT.5«'a^ CoTisress, 
Medical Missiosi to Malaya, lU4d ; vkltt'd Slara. ; 
Java, Aisitraiia and Aew i^ta'aud : visited aiij 
the univcrKilirs and medical iahtitutlons in' 
Australia afni New Zealand ; had been to Kalnd i 
in 1338 and tiavellcd tlirniigh Afghanistan ; I 
Director and jnember of the' MeiUeai Board, i 
H^agpiir Pioncjor Insnranc’e Co., Ltd., C'hairoian | 
of the Board of Directors since 1940, Address : | 
Itwara, Kagpur Cdfey, ^ 

: CHOPRJl, Lt,-CoL ' Sir Ram Natih, Kfc., 
M.Ih, Sc.i). (Cantab.), F.R.O.F. 
(London), IM.S. (Retd.)- lit., 1941; 
Director, Drug Jlcfieojch Laboratory, Jamnui 
■ and ■ Kitshmir State,, b. Aiigiist 17, 1882. 
m, Misa .I*er3riesiiw.'i,ri, Edne. : Punjab Univ., 
Downing Colioge, Cambridge, and St. 
Bartholomew’s Jlospltai, London. Joined 
tlie I.M.S. 'in 100S and remained in raiiitary 
Sendee till 1021 ; appointed Proi'. of Pharma- 
cology, School of 3?rDpicai DlC'dicine. and 
Medical College, Calcutta, in 1921 ; Director, 
School of Trop. Med. in 1935 ; Chairman, 
Brug.s Enrpuiy Committee, GoTcrnmcnt of 
India, 193U-31 ; Director, Medical Services, 
Kashmir State; was Oifieer in charge of 
Indigenous Drugs Enquiry, Drug Addiction 
Inquiry, and tiic Medidnnl Plants and Food 
Poisons Inquiry ; Fellow of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and 'PnMdcnt, National 
Institute of Sciences of India ; Hon. member, 
Fhrjnnacciitical Society of Great Britain; 
served in the Great lV«r, 1914-1919. Director, 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 19S5- 
41. Hony, Piiyhlelan to tiio King, 1935-39. 
Pr-"dclent -elect, All -India Science' Congrtss, 
1917. Pubncafhns : A nUn-hh irJirs and Their 
Uses in Mcdiral and rrierina'iy/ Fradice : 
huVujenoHs IJrutjs of India: A. Band^booh of 
Tropieal Therapeutics. (In press). Medicinal 
and Poisonous PIu7ih' of India — 2 Vols, 
Address : Srinagar, Kashmir. 

CHOW NHGPra^ Blsliop of, since 1930 ; 
Bt. Eev. George Noel Lankestcr Hali; &. 
25 Dec. 1691 ; s. of George Hall, Baldock, 
Herts ; Bduc. : Bedford School; Sv. 
John’s College, Caxnbridge, Bishop’s College, 
Cheshrmt. 1st Class Olas.-i^ad Tripos pt. 1. 1913, 

f t. II, 1014; 1st Class Tli^ol. Tripos pt. 

I, 1916; B. A., 1913; LIghtfoot Scholar, 
1916; M. Am 1918 ; Deacon, 1917 ; Priest, 1918; 
■Vice-Principal, Ely Theological College, 1919- 
26; S. P. G. Missionary, Chota Nagpur, 1926-36. 
Publication : The Seven Boot Slins, 193b. 
Eecreation: Idle conversation. Address: 

Pshop’s lodge, Bamohl, B.N,B, 


CHOWBHTOT, Hoa^bte Mi*. Samliwl nn% 
B.Sc., B.l... Minister, Govt<, of BiV-t 
, .. -Advocate, .Caleiitta, -High Cemrt ; ex-Depiity-, 

' President, Leglslatnm Coi nrll and llougai 
; former Deputy Legal Refj:rn'thrjineer, High 
i CoiiTt; Fellow, Caleutta fJr>iviT-itv ; up'riber, 

‘ Textile Control Board, b. April Ifii}.’. ; r. Mr'i 
; Halima Baiiti ; Edae. : CHlb , 2 *% 

; Dacca Culiegiate Hd ool, ;*i'd h i isi;i) h 
I ColF-'giate School, Calcutta A 4. hr? ' ,* 'Ditci’a, 

ICHDNBBIOHR, Ismail 1, .V for 

! PukBtnn In Atyhnnld. u dace Mav Dd-'. 

1 A Sepb uibrr 1 IkaT; £*/'?', : pondHy Tjniv, 
j Corniucuee'l praftb'** at Ahujedahriil ; 

: member of the ‘ Vbra dubad If id IpilCoipo. 

1 mMou, 1021-27 ; deeted lo tl-ie liui/.uay 
Legldativii A ^-sfinbly Doiii .\f.iutaial\'v| Bura! 

; Constitufumy., F‘4), itt. 7; ne/an wMcrlic in 
I the* Btnahay High Ouirf, i0d7; ebjeted 
I deptity leader of tise IdiLsUirt League party 
in the Bomimy As'-ierubly, I'e’.k ; Bn.A, Bombay 
Brovinebil Mnslim Le.itj'm, IDIO-lf); members 
of rhe Voiking ( omsiuttef , All-fudia Mfis'llrn „ 
L^'agne, li>4:'-47 ; CommnTO Member la 
tfie 'interim Caidnet, Govi'nirient of India, 
Oct. 1940 to Angu-d 1917; Miairifer of Com- 
Tucrr.e, ■Didusiries and ’\Cork3 la tlie first . 
Prdd.daa C,abinet, .‘luguj-'t 1047 — Play 1948. 
Pakistan Ernbaas 5 % Kabtil. . 

CLAYTON, Sir Hnffh Bratd, C.I.B. {1924), 
Kt.. 1988, Kaiser-i-Hiud Gold Medal (1Cl4‘'D, ' 

l. C.S. (lietd.); b. 24 Bee. 1677 ; w. xVuuie 
Blanch Nepean. Ednc. : St. Fanl’s School, : 

■ ■Wadham College, Oxford, Isst Class . Hon. , - 
Mods., 1st Class Lit. Hum. Came to ludin, 
1901 ; served Bombay Prcdiiency ; eni* 
ployed in 'Bililifcary InteHlgcncc ‘Branch of 
War Otike, 1014-19. Urunkilpal CornmlsslowT,. . 
Bombay, '1 913-1 4 nnd 1 tl 1 9-1 928. Chn irmari, 
Haj Fnqniry C'oinrniDce, 1929-30, Member, 
CoimcU ol State, 1029-.80 ; Ckurman, Bmnbay- 
Sind Public Services Commir-;<^U;m. 1937-42 ; 
Chairman, Bombay llospitaiify Committee, 
1942-40. Address: CnTupbell ilomaj, Perbler ■ 

E. o.arl, Ctimballa FllU, Bombay or c/o The ■ 
National Bank of India Ltd., BomlViy-. 

COATES, Six Eiic Womas, Et. (1045), C.S.I. " 
<1942), C.LE. (19SS). l.C.S. b, Oct. 1, 1S97, : 

m. Edith Vandyke. Fdae, : Heath Grammar 
School and Queen’s CuIIe-^e, Oxford. S«rvcd 
in the Great War, 191G-1U20; iained l.C.S., 
1921 ; served in Bengal, 1921-1928 ; in various : 
posts under Finance Dept., Govt, of India, 
from 1928 to 1945 ; niember, Goveriicjr- 
Gonmrs Executive Council {Flnamc), 3rd 
July to All". 1946. Address : C'/o 4, ‘i'erk Boacl, 
New Bcdhi. 

COCHIN STATE: His Highness Sfal 
Rama Vaxma, the iMaharaJa of (ree section 
on States in India aiul Pakkraid. 
CONEAN-SMITH, Eric, K.C.T.E, (19.40'b C.S.L 
(19421, OLE. (1921) LC.S. &, 8 Dt^r. JSU0:c. 
of late Herbert Bdoinfi.Fl Smliii, M.f.C.E.; ’i . 
1922, Dladys, d. of ii. 11. Dunk ; one one d. 
Bduc.'. Dulwich College ; Corpus Ctuisti College, 
Oxford. Enters l.C.S., '19.1^5 ; rerviHl with T, 

F, Batt. D<‘VonRhire .Regi-.. hi India aw.'t 
* Palestine * Piivate Secretary to Governor of 

'Madras, 1921 ; Commissioner, Corporation of 
Madras, 1928 ; Secretary to GovorBrnent, Local 
Salf-Governmeat Department, ATatoSj 19^1: ' 



>‘^i "l)a«*4.DJu !," %^ :‘: ;ri-, Anfhor* 

i ‘“W I ’h Wir 'V. 7iirwa*w i 

?l i£lSSiS?;»Si:s 

' I f^osii h Cfnb. 11 /laiihf-ri'PtvfT/ v’^! ^ i‘^^* 

of fViraw<. V • ? tp, 1 ^at itHin! « '|ninjb„ 

! Asiiitic SrtH'^uit \.!4ui‘i,itioj» - 

! tiliultnral ' r7 U^rl liui*. 

iSfid=iSif;§ 

Ni*r'i‘:r hi4?, “ . c,/ '‘ ‘m‘’'' J‘’‘'‘^ ^*•'‘■■■ 
° ^^"7'. \. 7““*. fr-lwi'i > 

Editor, *‘ N(n? '■ BiB-ntiy 

AH? '‘rSr'f'/'"'"'' ^yX. 

or En;jikh Pnolt^ ]: V' ‘.V't' ; ,, «5' 

lolrw, i!5i.no/ .ui*i /!,!»^‘'i,.'\ ! Vi’*'**^*^* 
of Xcw ForL* '»,|M{.u, '■ <i' 


V;'’/ oiS.r, 

j^tV^ ‘^■’“I’i*-, A%. Ji J‘J45* Si-’crt 

} ’> 1 o 15. vi 

JV*j’.t . iTtii Seivt, 

, ’"' iL ^ -r njfon , 11 ni 

r‘\ '>:-r duiV 1,0 

» * ' • A . H a,. . 1 ,u Sfiiierlef , Sum! 

COOJJM^lWMm STATE : Hon. 
Hifiiiacwa Mahurala Six 

COOPEH, j,^ Manekii, p J{ 

i. J^ic Ei'iJUte of iu, 

uf lloiTiitisji .CVuvaRji; one ti ifr 


i i BiiiaiHlier of ttm 

Ilf ||fc itt f donmaB' , 

t fwr ▼* PhiiafcC'lie MuMaz 

h. and 

O'* , V. Vufuf'f, Bualer 

B ; 'Y or'^lhilaMc ..; 

i! w,.. '„J, TJoeltet dail^ ”, 

mmn" if 

BtUMIujt, Horuby sioml Uoinhay 

Rtistom A.F., at S ' 

^ k Fell. 2, U)o2' m 

.4iri mf 

Mr J, ,1, Bui-iitrfiljj, 

Jh % MiJitiirv' 

iHn '‘'I"'"’ wwi'itiii . 

Vih J ‘ (pnvilto). AiMiym * 

Bldf/ , Ifornhy Hoad, Bom buy I ! * 

dm Umdy, ai.A., M Iff til 

hflii>ad nt ;i pK-mier Za^ * ‘ 

muidur tandiy of Boupil. 

‘i s "'J i . /../?/£?, ; Cabud ta 

E«iver.|ty lo^io. 

Baikuniarl of 
{BhmpBIik 1UI7.., 

ii.x-Allur'»»i% <»CfvenurtentH| 1 
of kuvnt, bnnii in idiargeMi ^'4 
of IratoiiioK Bomrmif}iea-^B ■*; 

IWfi-f!, Pn-^ddf'd ou.>r^^-$C 

wvmil Ali-lji.ifa t’onkt ,V-f 

Balcbra.'^"' “ 

»* liindu Mahasabha (A 
1W3), AIMruJja Aifdi*i'f jndti Code tJa 
OiwiantWj ele. lapoiitics 


ClIRHtt Bomglas Hencirie, <, 

tJl.K. (.19.Hi), (Kll7i I, 

tlw Ajferuy iiO-5-l-u;'- 

Uniyii, V. <i of (Oloful in>) 
Amoti: servLd ftrpat War fFnr 

Jan i»fto rnow iQi 

M«y.4„g joig (mctlojwd t, ! 

W» JroiitftT (KliarTOm Va 


I 

i 




i:n:r 


if. '7? 

f.r;:. , 


^ Pakistan 


BABOO 
I,!.!,..,,].,....,, 
C7)nn'‘ii of 


'<( )■'- ii "'' \ Olrcctor of i 


/>. Ji'Btii Sept. ISM ■ 



W84U«U OJ 

J^uiy 1SS5. 


i'iiiiuiiUimpik. A p:h^pt, 1^5 . 1 
^oimclcoi thy I 
i c.ojjnr&i Itopifai * 

uiji-l otHiT rhnrltabie 

/i ! / ^ h< hU uhirt 

ill in!-"';., 7'''- ? °i’ 

f«l!ii.r'N ltii!,jtin« I nwfiL'. 

Al'l'ulrl t‘(l |>t vVkM^mtd ir'** onwards, 

tu Df.nv i^iroii.-i i'lJL* Llf; "^^f^osfer actording j 
Ciad;w..i^ ^^yll. h! 

" f^utdedVS 

mfintod hv 

«<^vi8e the Stall* n cwi \ to 

Mtven a n^l adchvlll W iti ^ 

^or 8<4flMs sorvicog to riistTii « 

Bw,Trd'iv! 'TitfA f f )/: '^»25. Wag 

iiatim' 111 IOT6 and^lfl^ ^^4 

auanl.'d Uohl lie iar^i J'' 

th«3 lute *llahanf i7 i L 

AUms : I oop^ t- if -xV,.^ Blanioiid JahJiee. 

It'icc OoKrse lioadf JjirofL^ 


1163 

JdiViooA* ; /wos;/v 

L’ir L; r«'‘''/i/fe/o(if 

fe. Moad, Xarpur ' ^ 


liuni®^ lif , Brr™*ioe, 

f^agpur . 'tToivewifcy) 

Comn.l of state!,^ 

Bahadur 
; called, to Ba,r 


!;i.V ..,>'• 

i€'^^ 



tiqZ A. V ’ ''aijcd to liar, 

iiliS 


.»A„OOSTA, Alborf p w ' ■. ■ 

iXH.C.S., V B / of: .J’h 
da Jkdi;£ w. Bmaia 

Jo-'*- ‘' «■• i i. "'X-' 

■It.^'S.; ,.„t,-r.M iAp- •'^*“togi.,| 

i’oujouVgloued i.aj.,S., loi-j • 

i/l>th Umtha Biiles, World 
T» j'jiird Afgliati \rar 

W2J,i.u>tim"rkHldwlfi«o 

(yiKceology, PaOafcricl 

B>gl(jie, Surgery and Eim 
Bar. Adse and TJtroat in 
SohortHoa MiHikal SchooJ. 

Kagpui-; MS?, Civil S»rS ^““~T 
f. !>. i rctoed lass, with the rank of^ajor; I 



laSiftrint",*’ 

eutk^” 1 01 f ..Cal- 1,. 

W4™7- L‘S'»!“tivc-‘’c..S;di: msPaad 

0Un& (l9S™r‘iinf Bant 

of Stato. ®2l ; Council 

State, I»2«, 1931 Si w'“iy‘ Co'iooil of 

Uonimissioji, appolutpcl i v 
iodia. Sept 9»i“ m«„pt of 

Conuuissiau on inf^X X Boyal 

Binauce, 19a.°-26 ■ n i ™t,. / oo'i 
CoWereneo auii 

Committee, 1931- ftfuoture 

JBofwd, jNagpnr for ^B:riiei].*ul 

Council of State, rd' •vft* 

when he futirod^ I 

o» tlte Iiand Jaws nf fK '■ 

^^i'iiceg, . and Commmtar'v^rL ^'!f ■. 

.Provinces Tenancy 1!*^^ Central 

Societiea ChT iomUm • i 

mobile ,C3«fo, Li>ndon • ^oilVrf /i-^ ru i 
cuttrt ; wiOlngdon Cluh^ " 


-a *&eiaf' » f=i~ss: 



hdiaii c:r 'Pakistan Year 


■ ikm'mnumt ^ ot India,,' 
apd Land iH^partianita and .MunP ifta" f.om« 
Bibsiopor, ; iiWTuPvr, ILK tft" 

Viceroy's Lxcrullvc CVniu'dl awl 

Bmiopihent) Aiiuftri 3tHl i n.i aary 
Addma : ISomhay noirn, rtrlj 


OAHflKUKRn, MaMeo Itoj^ng ' JJmXv ' j;'x- 

.Mil --lit. A'.;ci.t-, Tlio Mahiirashtfa Sus’.ir la on Ji|k \i,ni' ’j'<nti 
m L.d.. anl i'ii,) iUvu.Ui Wfcir l-arm 1,4 JHB-;-' 

' : Ltd. • j#?." throfi s/ warkirit; awnii ur*. o.-inv ?’ 

vtilii I iiii iri ^hla PusiuC'-s; a fhoroauh ir.ms- I 

I m “um** / liunirjitlu faflnefst.i!* \Wi L. jjH 

f "■ r!^u dUncdved on iHith Marrh 

S‘Pj I ''rimn'ii PrhPPTilf-iiiiu IMfi. hnit'Mhci.Leh.i'^ lf«'B ',} 

i' ThrP‘’r^iif own name. Was a 

f lite^ ivp .irP- ifri Bim-tor or Uw Bomlwiy Hto**k Isdiiti-if, 

f 1920*21. Adiinu: Itt, 17, i.vdiiLjje 

I . Lines '^Ltd >2?^ iiulldiiig, Ikmltay, 

!\i;adlnuiitlhaii Mliis Ltd., uud tiie Hajendra 

rollieries LW., kStierili: id BoitilHiy ; ex-Presi- S>jttiSXt, KsliotjfaimiJk* Jt.Vj, ILL. K «n Otli 
fit'ul/ihc .\iaisara«iitrat:}iajiiberofCouynei«ej Lncenibit IbOO, tntit «r ISakiKnmar 

BmpkiyW delegate to the Imtematlojiai Daifti, comes of a SaiiKly fxywir Hiing ouidiiejs 

LaltonrC'oiderenwj, Geneva, J930» Ex-niember irariitloii »iliee tbf llinr of tlit Cuhi i»«Ua- 

f»f the Gowixiitiee of the Indhm Merelmrita’ „ Company, L*d«c. ' Siunra 

Chftiiilicr, the rederation of Isiiiiiri Gharu* ’ foJiegia IMainvjiti' UirM'" 

Lm of Gommerre A Irsdnstry. Ji'diaii Natiun - 1 #**’*^Bl a tor, JIafli H.iiuS, IJd. and 

alC'oihCiitteo of ti»i‘ L.G'ruatiohul Ghuiuki’ i » ' j^nuoitnl t if,(, Ins.iraiiriy 

of ( owiaema dli-lmi:;; « h-guni-atims t.fj >«« -ci m kd : W.m.eJntf iJinirtor, 

Lifltwrlal J oiiilo/eih i'iup!o\(ji >,’ '■f !! tufi a bfec! Gciffw)* 

I’edtratioB oHiKiU, l’roviHrirdyu!;,djj‘4 Ad%‘i- ^ i#" V'V« odput i.M. i'.n.., Umdera 

M>ry Citiniiittee, ,Ki‘4Juu.i! < V ‘ i ‘ fj rtii U’< . 

GiimiwttM* Bciiibay, iuit Conmnttei , lu iu« !'«*'>'* ' ' > fift ••loii 

Lay and other Cioverruat-iit bodi'-s ; Bcgioiia! i'l/ Aifi 'd* Nontd di Inuu' li Nath 

Advjgury 1‘onaaittre. (jihpo-oaL), I'omhay Link, hd m I 'J‘ at 

iJowncillor, S’utiibay Ttuiuiipai GoTTioration jS^iJL X ^<‘'A,L:ir ‘'uud X aj(,.u.il 

f Will* fo I93'J\ and BandJf-a MniiicipaiUy (1930 * ' ' * Lmnr.iiire lid, in 

to 1934) ; tali*^8 actWe pait in all commercial, Aogubt, 1994 a pratfluv! iliiulwr and i 

Imiustilal mid soehd activitieg. Address: witiT on lowinM* and iudit-tdiaf 

.Hhrcti *Sa4l;!ii/' Carmichael Load, Ctimbalia prohleing. iU/idkak'Hir. : “ 

Hill, JSfimhay ; Indu'itrial Agsnraiicc Bldg., ikobkms uiid bupjediimsL J/d/n**.', ; g. 

Opp. Cliurihgide Station, Bombay. .Soisfcheru Avtiiu*-, CaleiiWa, 
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'^4afic?c;]?ii Nndksiiaw, i.P., 
IJ.A. i.. r.LA.S. a*c>rjdwih 
/u’i'ir.r,* T, 19 '.’,!-. T)>. p<fiirj>rs.L 

t h • tt P I . j,. 1 r'sownidrtVdIli, 

K :;;:, ' ■ V.i ■ it . f> iLj .,4 1 si ii. f b ? i 
lu" '.tL -1. eJja'ri.jiMi,, 
: ; Xkf^rri-. 

L? if )k Pu rll Sf ij j Vi t II. rv ! 
l=s-c‘ ivHuhrr, r- r f jP 
! ^ ■ * tivPf.'T/ Tirl's Bal]vav 

f I ^ Pnni: ioc.tt Adii-.c;* 

] %' ^ M ?»*»'., n. is. tvc. I. ; «;uj' 

« . ^ * J)t *. ( f I'\ f i ' a ? 

I !u i ivil '• ' 

i \ I fV'« ’^ui'ypy and | 

rm V ( ttcr-.. * 

r !t'> : 7 »{m> • « ' "i ifi'i.waUfi fM i ' 

I uh, 1 I A ^ 'iryr nu^‘,:\ 

m"mii( r, i uuii 1 luv. u< ii.'.n'. lAsr-^'Vi . 
Ptfci',, Ail-iittiu i’ 'll A-'t**’ ; ni. mhiT, ! 

ih.f i' i.ii li.h ra.P i.« “»t \tl.iU’'' : r5}.iir.a!iii, ’ 
ItlHUl'.W ft' .’!,.*<« i! .'Ui4 ' 

0 'I • ! (; ! .' )ti ; iii> cii.i'r, !■ r .1 '»■ t 

t ' ‘ is. * i' t J " . I\i ■ i'- iV 1 ’..‘iSitC 1 

1. «i r \ H » p of il.i fnoj.rt rp i, .’Stb’ ' 

4 t!.<r iij :n' (*;•, Poasd uf rsimpiiniPfsilon, , 
fvifti^Ginn m.!rji Puni jar ' 
Proiluf'i.u ^'ooti Adiv'^nry p.oard ; j 

Pr.rtinnj)! Tnnbpuit Aiiihuritj ; iti. lai.nT, 1 
iidriPay 'iivdfjr Afi’.I-'ory r«amiilleej 
Bombay Ab’i«lnt<t‘ f^hvMtor. p.i.l,varui' i 
t'ublt* LBl : riiimfKr, \dvPoty! 

pMiiijiiItlaa, piKiiurr fiaport K^ijoit ' 

Af/Piii; rii.uii wd t'ivll Enj^locar Arrhitfcj't j 
ti;" hrirvi'.vor. lioiioi.fiii I 5 ’ loneci €liarles { 
Piistp, of the iioyal lostitiite j 
of Civil Enjiiiiem (hoiidoE); member, Instl - 1 
tufc« of Civil Enwirieers (tomlQii'y, Fellow | 
lacorporatccl A«sofiati&n of Arehitecta 
Cl/mrloii) and Incorporated laaociatloii 
of 8 ur\''fy»r 8 (LorKlon), P?ihlimtions : 

“ Mhior'dm,,’' “ Value of Goldf' “A 

Hfa for fuduf^triid DerelopmentV’ etc. 

Aildm^ : Ji'o. S, f ulft* Parade Bombay. 

BJtttMlil, JffiMayal, rhalnnan The JP^aral i 

In^^urance ffo. Lid., Lahore, h, tO<»r>, younger 
t.ro!hi‘r orHitli iLinikrl.'-hiia IWiudtxi Ed>ic,: { 
Piiv itej.y ; »>, Hiiriniat i Krishna ; diw, and 2 tis. 

A ioachrig 1 ’id'j‘d rialKt .aid I 

an jpjie evt ; li ih wide 1 

ImewIeiKi 1 niai hi u and / •' • 

ill maW ritcra'’y hthonp ! 

I’m hleija' and mafumily ' ; 

wdlare; haj t*auhul in ' 

JjHlja auvi IIufo]ie; has b,. ..... .t 

visited wufkshopr of ail ' 1 ' 
important machinery mami- 
faetnrm in Creat Lrifaih i'v ’''*' ‘'*1 
and the fonUnent and has 
iimdtt elftliorale study of ’ h 

tlilfereut wcu'eMses of cement manuf cture 
in lh'nn;ark and liersi'any ; a keen student of 
mediauiral and i leetrk a! eiighieenng ; Manag- 
ing Pireetor of Conjpaides eompfising the 
Balrnla-Jalii Croup; supervises and controls 
teciinlml sudUms of stigar, paper, cement and 
chemical factories of the Group. Bobbies: * 
Industrial Chemistry, iYnmeruloffy, Tennip, 
Photogiaplii’. Addms : 2 , Hardiiige Avenue, 
jNiew BelliL I 


Bj&LMIJl, Seth Rani4n-islm!i, K Ipi ii 7, 
son of Seth llar|imah *nu*off!n hlgwstincln i.* 
trialistfe i nd fieafi*'’‘if i?. iil- aimt huu mded 
foTtiicir love of f-pirllmi! heli* iigrrl to 

Baioia, n viilas'eiiji tin- 3 '?!n« 
jah Sr ;tes from v'dicic they " 
rnlprafed to llajpuiai a. 
lla8 one it, idtru\ Lid- , , 

loia, at'*l o'’i«n J . Vdof, : ^ 

Mlthout help of till or hy | 

iia-IiU'4 hooks in lueiif h «# 

ti’ue. ivraef-icfif txperiujrr* ^ 

uuu nernniS gifi, . e.iuir'd 

I'ruonkduf’ In ;* p " r-i^S 

linanee, Itankiry, eojuiiUTce 

ceoimiuif*,-!, iiiid plihobophy ,; ^ 

rdftO .icUvUror} good L’nw- 

h'dge ofl-Emii, I etmah, Cojerafi and Eiirrli h 
all of' which he cspiuks U'-JI nd wllli ease* 
weii re:.fl in flindn '■eripi un h Sfaned career 
,.t the aw of 52 rjn ils. 10 per mniaem as iia 
appreiiticH 'kvith hi., midcriid uncle. ffeis 
the founder and In- uloi the Ihdmla-Jam Group 
of Indii^f-ierf cofcslbtsnA of lumiy ^comi'anics 
inciading hank’p in?^uiasR‘C' aiiCi inve'umont 
eonjanies’, r ludu m of cement iimi wyar fac- 
lurkcs, tktiuicai,-;, hlseail factories, wonileu, 
ar.il faper riiiJIs, nvietioa coiripunles, 
r. llways, eo!ikjrle.s, puhli'siiiny houses mart 
£iewM| apri's. >’uiiie df the in.port ant companies 
of the JDahnia .lain Group me Hohtas 
tricr. Ltd; South Bi >. r .^dn:ar Mills Ltd,; 
Bharat Insurance Co. Ltd., Jjaliida Cwnent 
Ltd. Daimia-Dadfi ibraent Ltd.* Daimri. 
dalii& Co. Ltil. Uiilvor^ai Bault of India Ltd., 
JDalmiii Investment Co. Ltd. ; Boiita.s Quarries 
Ltd., Bheris Holifas Light. Kailway Co, Ltd,; 
Balmia Cement & Paper MaiketlnR Co. Ltd,, 
JSTational Safe Deposit and Coi i Btofage Co. 
Ltd.; Bharat Bank Ltd., Bharat Fire and 
General Insurance Co. Ltd.: Allahabad Law 
Journal Co. Ltd. ; BailaJa Biscuit JlannfHc- 
turers Ltd. ; Bharat Collieries Ltd, ; Alien 
Berry Co. Ltd. ; Bennett Coleman A Co. Ltd,, 
f‘*The Times of indi'i “ Tk, i-ning Kk;ws ” 
& ** lllih'.tratefl Weeidj’’ of India 

“Katlonal Call, ^ * Navjng, ” 'TiKllan jSTcw.s 
C hrordde, * Nav Bharat,* ' Daily 
(iazsette * Chil and Military Gaaette*, 

* iilaatern ILtprcs.-j aad ‘Bharat’ (Bengali)! ; 
Govaii Bros, ltd, {.Managing Agents for 
DhrangadUra Ciiend'ml Works Ltd. Indian 
Kation-il Airway .i Ltd., Banipnr Maize Pro- 
ducts Ltd., Indtistrid Credit Co, Ltd., the 
.Siievaroy Bauxite Products Co. Ltd., ’Delhi 
Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Bui aid Suaar Co. Ltd., 
Enza Sugar Co, Lid., Earupiir DMillery and 
Chemical Co. I,td. The Rampur Engineerin'^ 
Co, Ltd.) * Dalmla .Tain Airways Ltd. The 
Sir vShapnrji Bro,.cha Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Madhowji Cotton AOii« Ltd., Indian TTonlkn 
Mills Ltd. ; controlling: interest in LotMan 
Jute Mills Co. .Ltd., Albion Jut(‘ idiils Co. 
Ltd., and New Central Juto M111» Co. ‘LtcL 
Had numerous ups and down" ifi his career 
but his st(?adrastne.4s and .strong w!ll]jower 
raised him to his present position ; (.•oinmenchig 
his industrial career fifteen years ago he is 
today one of tSe biggc'st iMlustriai mapnates 
in the country • his industiia! enterprises are 
of public benefit and utility, and hi.s centres of 
a^ptivity have grown into self sufficient towns, 
named after his ancestors and relations — ^ 


1 


liuiiaii c- rjkisiti}^ VtYi^ lioak 


fLUiiar), Baiiuiaijisunni t'i^ouUi In* 
Iw'.nnid J a4H ani} sbanilna^rar i 

I Ejs.;,’!' ! il-S.n4b Onr- nf hbtmt pWlauth-l 
? lid •!:! urcbeii?- bay, ijw dmrities Incltido , 
rr.i .ijli! aiid .‘ihxt a-^ boapifais, j 

iiiow?*' |t')ur lions(*B, and religions 

l?feii5uf rira b.v l/aimia Jala Ijhadt; 
’"fa'it; (Hih tuK piahicrd. foud and v/ears cheap 
ynl uiKrtt.*iitai;o3W dothing eopfitiiug his 
pi''- ur.al txpet^L'' Us tliu hanst necesElth'S of 
■ ‘3l,i coni.Tcrions are Mcspr^ ad aad he is 
uo ifs'fij'-* of t’lccjc fflfnid^hip ’uitli kadiug 
pnl.l k fSjKS f(‘II,i;!onh and '“Odal Ira iers etc., etc : , 
a .sisiiioli liiisdu, orthocios. in his living and 
liaviiig Unplldt fftitii in his own religion, he'M®* 
In'ii regard for other rciigioiis;* 

iso'i iaiO'n up the cause tsf protection of cows. 

Sftidy Of JBitidn riiilosophy and j 
pfo} ttgation oi idw&if. /ddufsi Dalmia; 

■ JaiJi ^Kivas, I'i'ew 'Beihi., . ■ 


©.SFarimy, Chandra Kisan, M.A. {Can- 
tab,), ISar-afc-luiw, Advoeate-Geucrul, JBomitay, 
b. April i., 1S9S. m. Sushila d. of ■ tlse late 
A.C. Ciettlcrjee, olficer. League of ISfit-ionis 
SlalP. Fdiia, : St. i’aul's School, Loinlun ; Alag- 
iialefie College, Uamhridge ; called to the Bar, 

*laii»wry 1017, Ailvoeate, O.S, High Coutt, 

Addfm: GSJIC, NepcaiS'Sea Eoad, Ikunhay. 

OimOGA, r«lia»gf,jf Padahlwjy, B.B., 

M.bC. CEiiu.), fLoud.) ; A.jy. imt. C.B. 

{Lonii); AAI.l, M^di, B (LundA; A.BLI.B. 

{IwWm; B.LC. (Bond.) ; M.l.S.E, (lond'A. 

Af<sl$tai3t MfciianiieiJ.1 Superintendent, Bombay 
‘Port Tfuht Kinte Jan. 1947. 6. June 30, 

■- l&ia. w., .Miss Ferlii ■ A.:derii Tamporewalla. j 
hike ; ii .L Sind (*olL, Karachi; CoU. of | 

Lnuinferijjig, Poona ; City and Galids {En- 

I'oli., Londem.;. Imperial Col!, ■ of,; v 

Sclfluee <1 ’Xeelmoltsgy, London. SmuaL . 11 Milkaiila 

aiipi'cptkeshjp fit the Ia»ro. Workiihopa of the l {CentruB, tig.au 

0; 1. P. H.ilim’ay and at the works of MIrdena i 
Bay, Stockport, 3ranchcs»icr ; ' 


for oppodjig Govt.U dfiiila! p<4i» v; lUl'nmd 
In Jail even after hcrvuiu l he lerpi of av ulenfe ; 
rdejiocd in mid Jan. Ill4ri> ; took ai j dHig p-tn 
in fehe Orlya agitaiidu for a u’r.de i)iiv 4 
Proviaec ; has i-tarh d t»i iiarn > or'ai.i iluip 

since iU'k); act up the ik'nifaiu /fuhiiidari 
Byots* A«i»en. IteS, tin, Aiullir^ Zumirujar; 
UyotB’ A 'Hen. 1921 mh uinn t!ie 
Prnprictiwy Eyoig’ A-^cri. nud em- ji-.j 4oi llie 
touancy agUatioa In Madra-i fc!l !ii.:7 uferi 
Sii JT. G. fhusga, CMdr.J sniatd fS , 

movemeui M-ldtirm : I’frl.ttttuar, Bt 
Oanjam, OrL-m. 

. Nabagopal, I'l., B. ('Eeon.,|, (.J', 4 ..i 4 dd„. 
I.C.H, Ihpiujiai BireBoriJ' ll'Ht ftlrpi*- nf and 
ISinploymcnt, Benual and A.^oiisi. 1. ddrli 
Feb. 1019. M, luiia Gupta, 190 1. Mnt\ , 
Caleuftfi f rnie*‘r.''if y and loaiion S'diraJ ut 
LcoiioinicH, {'niver,sity fif London; lord 
Jnvia Gold Metlali.nt, LSn mnr Mltl.er Gold 
^ledaliat and Odhiili Alejiioriul FriKcmaii 
(Arts). In the I.C.S. since 1932. Served Bi 
the (il-jtrirts in Bengal and also In the Bengal 
Secretariat as Sinadal Otticer, Financ® BfMrfc- 
ftiont, and Employ racmt Adviser, Agri<;«lf ur« 
ami IndusfcfhH .Bui, nltujal 

AlarkftiiJg AdvBer to the Bovf. of Biita, 
1041-43; Secretary, P<«t*War Ittvoiistnieriou 
Citee., Ouvt. of Bt.ng.il» Wli-iri. PuMi* 
mimm: BmiHnff mid imimlrini Fitumv 
in hidia; Indu.dfial PMerpiity in Ikdin : 
imiufitrtnl Plmning-^UYtM mni Bum ; Agrt^ 
niUuire in imi/a— f nrf, im'ini ritui Future; 
Unempluiimmtt Puli iiMpkmeni awi indiu; 
» ntimber of mtvek attil whoiffc tdurlf'H In 
Bengidi. AMrem: C^o Urittliny A Co., Ltd., 
0, Church Laue, Cukiitta, 


M.A., 


Blckertoii .. . „ 

carried, out n^bMeh hi klotive Ponder at the 
diibtoaltli’s Laboratory, Kensington, London, 
^ ijiuler lit. 0. li. Lander. C.B.E.-, B.Sc.dLond.), 
li:. Bwt C.E., M. L 3leclj. B. ; apptd. Efttimat* 
i ing JAmineer In the Boratfay Mimidpal Work- 
>;hop, llWd; tranaferred to Waterworks Bept,, 
Hi 1037 and between 1037 and 1043 Worked 
as AHat. Jhiginecr, Survey, As.st, Engineer, 
Biatribution, and AhA. Enguiecr, A.Xi.P. 
Addrm: 3teehanical Superintendents OMee, 
ClaiLe Bnndr-r, AIar.jftg.voTp Bombay. 

DAS, BiiwasciatB, B.A., ILL. (I02i>)* Afarch 
3B0L Gave tip praeliee at the Bar early la 
1021 ; was eleetd to tiie Legiilativo Coundl 
ill Nov. 1029 ; and the Hr&fc elected l^reni- 
deiA, Chiitr.apur Taluk Board in Kov. 1920 
when tin BoJirda were ihist thrown open to 
tieidlun ; m^lgncdiu Jau. 1031 m per Cougreny 
de(d«ioii after hitting in Hie Madras JOgialativo 
LouncB from 1020-30 ; convicted and linpri- 
wnfd for i year during Salt Satyagraha ; 
ttorted In Bee. 1036 to the newly created 
Orl»i*a Af'rtcuddy, ami an Caiigi'es,-i Daily 
twMlcr lu Feb. 1037 ; hacame Premier iti 
Jtds" 1037 ; resigned on 5Hr Hov. 3.939 on the 
«Ar iwue mid mm « ontimied a« party Leader ; 
fonvlcti d ill Not, 1040 md ImprlBoned fclf 
one year am! Em, 400 tee for »»t!«war pro- 
iiaghndft ; again, awated, oonvloted '«ftnd 
( frupHsoiied ill JuM, 1042 under J),!* Ituliii 


f” im 

AtUhor; binikn fur cl dir* n on new 
liiii-H; Critscul Trcjiti.-cc, k etc. ; a rimv 
ikt'.diKm H h* uit t w dl{ i uu.M. ut-uy ; Ooet aitti'', 
Edhor. b, Augufjf, IMK-L m. Sifiuafl lOwl" 
hftijiajd Brbi (1995). i'Vamderl rcaklenliJ 
open air private High Sehuol at SatyabBet-' 
cm ft new line; worked in Pood and fainiue ; 
appointed bv f'alcuttu CnlvcrMpy for Fotsit. 
Graduate I'roO sMorehip !n ifsau, Joined 
Non-co-opend-ion and htarted iVnigrens orgaa* 
igatioitaudrt Nat.ioiwl High Scluiol at Haiti- 
baipur; impriHoned four t}uvd bwtUly 
ainoa ; Leeame Provincial fkmgnfs Prc.s!<icnl, 
iJtkal, and Preaideni, itekal AiM'arty 
Coiifereiico ; elected i ihaifiuait. Rereptlou 
Committee, 3. N. Congrm, Iteil Hcrtilon. 
Member, iJelhI rniveralty Court, for fl ycaw; 
Chnlnnan, Ortoa Univert-Hy <VHiimith'e; 
Atfdfrm' ; Editor, the I*. O, 

CiutudniclifH’ik. Cuttack, 

MS, Ho»*Me SI* Owieo Kiima*, B, A IliniHter 
fur Food and Supply. ClosI, oi' A.-crnn. />\ l«tMh 
at. CJaubuH; OT.Siia Pispnljita Ba«i, M.A.; Bdui, 
Tha., ill UH7 ; Joined Law' CuHege, bat gavti 
up HtudioH ||i 1030 jriovoiuean. Ainriml hk 
Career tw a Jouraallst on « i'aleiiita dally ; 
edited *' BmiiAP a (idturjil montlsly umgaasiMo 
of Gauhat! ; wjhj edlttu* of Ww-kly “ ** 

ail ABHJtmejie weekly of UiiuImiH ; oua of 
student 4eadi‘r}'4 of A»m idueu Mid ; loliwd 
KoiJ-Co-oiMwat ion movfmeni in 10aO-2l ; 
Jiuprlfioiied lu 1030 moveiaciit j agate gimted to 
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I,:. I'.'ll s‘,4 3 iihJ till 

' t‘ " ' f.r \ s* ( AA; I 

ti, lir !i’i vhi'h If* after; 

r'; ' i fli- j/ ; « ’ ' -t. 'I if'' ; 

\ ‘ i' iu ‘’ft'. ti'J i* IA4»f I 

'< , i 

i V ’ i"i V' Ji'tie. J<, 
acui, siiiiiMij.''. 


^Jlnn'ble Mx, Ramnafli B.,-\ , 

111 I f tl! "PI ^ Uf ) f i tJ,, f). j tj.>J 

* ' ^!r . t f > , i t 1 ',1 hjirf\ : i i ^ Uo,^‘s ' 

K 11 ; u'? JJpr,'. A- .! . ; 

IMS, 3fon, Mr, Iwntic© S«tl|jaftaiU Kiwttasfj ! 

Ii,\ , A'J'lJ ioii.il H’vift ‘.Vtiin., | 

'Ua*. I Uo. h. inr^-.a/w, 1 ^v. ', iiab'rai 
riio idiiUii <(f l^shrau jji'av.il. C’ui'vo- , 

I.ift.' lijt-ai-iv,u* (UfSD llhtiyal!, ' 

fti *i’ ni V ‘ '•■ P , 1 i'h art . af i 3 • ,>iu n 

o| Drit liftft ;*■"<' 'ft»< tlcliivd! 

Uh* f!i.i;>n » ivii '''»nu«'p ft>* <*uaip*HHhxj 
f'xnminat »ou li M sr^ l.ovifaif Itt ; r>*rve(l | 
jii Illi.Jh’ i lii! <dsc,^{i AhKir. Alad'^tralf^ <fe | 

< oil'a lot’ ; laftT jt4 A' .'yPtj'lor'-. Jtal -e ■ j 

ift .i »c.ir liiJi 1' iur* • Jk*!- til Ni‘r>j 

\i A L ai ]i r; pjr tum*| 

id! .iid'itr, ft'u'ft. lit r.L'iar ; ap|»dpr'Hi D„firiur-i 

jip <*, l-’.ifiM FfiiU loii, Jjhhf'< 

dljhitiftjbaj, Jd'iw”. I 

■....BJISGUPTili, Br. Blmpes Clissadfa, | 

lilon)., m;b., M.R.C P., M. A: H. D.FJL, I 
iHy Birr.ctor-fFaidrai, iCeadh tJervici'S, | 
iif India, k Alarwis :i, I8f)r> ; ?js. Taruiata Seu: • 
Muc* : Calcutta IFiii verity; London ; DuLlls; ■ 
ft'.lii. (Juhii flopklns’ ITolwfbUy) : Papfc. 
I.M.S. ill First Woxlrl War ; f>i v'lbjoua! Modioal 
CmtciT of Health, C.B IV t. of CVylon; E’seeutivcs 
iloaifchOilkiT, Jif onlfipui Corporation, Bombay. 
PuMkfftwm : “ i ’vn uf the Ckiid in Ceylon ” ; 

** ftm'huig of Preeemke MMInne eft Tmialng 
of Hmph ikTaound in Ceyhm ; ** Study of 
PTfUtdal fpcnriis nifh ,<iyecnti referemetff iHlght 
of hnhy nf Hirih : ** memee to 

Pnhlk HmlthP AMms : C/o The Mnistry 
of i'Cealth, Govt, of India, 


msmhhE STHTE : 


;Ra|a: ..Baliadiir 


Ki»lto.re Chawdara Beo Bfeaaf, t!io pTCKont 
BnJer of iJ'jt-u Sfclloa oh .Slatt;.*! In Inuia and 
J'akudaii'), 

0 A T A Fli f Rao Bahadur Baifaixaya 
Dh^ijadopfitti, .15,^",, LL.B., Advoeitte, 
Cirf'i' CtHifi', Ji.antnioii i,siw Heporte? and 
xlibiijilli Crfti.‘ift;d 1> ci?iohs. iCa 2 :ptif , Malia- 
'"asl.tra Bruhiain. b. Sdid 
Septemfeer, ,1803 ■ Mdm. i 
.' Amraoti, G- ,r a d 11 a^t'e d 
lubbiilpore, 1915,;. „pas3ed 
' .Law, 1 920' »?. Bow Bnrgabai 
o,f ' fell! fa^mOy, ,A]ibagliv 
liilC ; Two,'.sL,aBd :tW: 0 ;d.s 
eldest d, Anusuya, maiTied. 
M n ( 0 iiwii' bm I) . Gadgii,B. A. , 
■IIL.B, r,5Win of Sartlilr I). G-. 
Gudgl ft first class Sardaroi 
Df‘e''-uii at Sholapnr ; eldest 
A’, Matllui# Batar, college 
.sfiideiit, aud yiiiinger a, Vasaiit, Higli Seiiool 
Mfctideiit. ; second d. Ifiisbpa. Eorraerly 
Cliief Bditur, Ait-ludia Reporter for several 
years; Chairmiiri, Lfical Advisory Board of!' 
Baiife of Maharaf'lifcra Ltd. ;« Presidait, 
llercliaiits’ and Manufacturers’ Assticiatioe, 



C. F. ; Dii-ectof, Proviiidl! TraiMport Co., 
Ltd., Share and Stock Ikeliaripo Ltd, and : 
Eotary Club, Kagpiir ; i roprictor, E'agMi* 
Tobacco V^orliK; member, Bomlawmin ana 0, 
P, rinbs iN'ngpiit. ddfe"-; ;Ul, Tiketer ' 
Jload, Dbantoli, 

BEME SINGH, Sardajf Bahadur Sii, F.RB.A* 
ALB.B. ; KL, 1919, Ueo-Ciuiirmao, Jiidiim 
Ck'unril of Axrirnftnra! fte'caixli JSew Delhi, 
and ITcddciit Isullun Ceuiral Potion, f oeoniit 
Jiito, Tobacco. Sugarr-atie, fta'. Cvi% Oil S& 
P*il*3c-<is CMjnwUtet'S A liidlan (Mfci* Boorti 
Ltiih',1 After con spit! log stud Is in India went 
to ErtrUnd in ibid and hjoh icurj'* Blplftma 
iroin MkUand AgDcultrjr.d aiul Dairy Coll. & 
ccTtI Icaieffom the Briti-Ji Iftiriiier:' A-isocn, ; 
ixturre'd Iionic in 1021 itnd .otarted an up-to» 
daf.e Ddi'y J'.rm, D a c" in Da it M rig in 
fiidia having an np-ftedate luaefiinery; 
reprc.-icnteri I'ndia at Iiittniotionai Dairy 
Corigre.»iscs. Copcnlingcn iy:ii and Berlin, 
1937 ; Xon-Osiidal A<h1ser to Qovfc. 
of India for Trodo XegoliaHons between IT.M. * 
Gu'A. in C.R. and Govt, of India and went to 
Iftigland in 1937 a.ssndi ; NomOiflcljU Adviser 
to Govt. c»f India In fiido-Japatieim Trade 
Xegotiatioirj * member, Ceufrai Board of .' 
iatervkw of Fancrgeiicy Commissions in 
i ndia ; CLnitrul Pood Advisory Council; General 
Policy fttee. and Export Advisory C’ouncE; ,■ 
Biianiiiier, A,ii4'iidia ,Dai,ry D,i|)lo:nia 8,toc6 ■, 
1935, led Indie , 11 iiidiwtrid Dfslcgation to 
.Australia & New Zealand ..in 1.945.,; ,' 
delegate to the International Wheat Confer* 
once held in London in 1947. Clubs: Cosmo- 
politan, Laiiore, Chelmsford, .New Delhi, 
Address : AEuiitgoiTier}^ West Punjab, India ; 
PrUhv,iraj Eoad, Now i)i-lhi. 

MTm STATE; W,-Col. His Highness 
v: Maharaja,. Lokendra .Six . Govindsiagli, ■ Ja. ^ ; 
.. Deo. Bahadtir, G^C^i.E..,. K.C.SJ.cthe present ' 
Biller of (see Kt-iction on States In India and 
. ..PaMstan)., ■■ 

DATTAr H.e«©nc!fa*iaib. d. ; 'i874..'inCE:astttft'' 
Disk, Mymendngh, Bengal. m, Sarajubala 
. .-.Devi, d. of Eaaidiirlav Majumdar of Nowgong,' . 
. .Assam'.; ■ .three. and' one d. , EdMc.; City and, -. 

. St... Xavier’s. .College, Cal- , 
entta ; joined Brahino 

Samaj in IS90 : tooli up 
social career in LSU7. 

Founded H, ])atta A Son*^, 

Lid, in 1920 ; Itemdnrluvpnr 
Tea Co., Ltd, ; Dchri Oil 
Refinery, Ltd,; India Oii 
Plasties, Lid., “Mniii- 

bhumi" rnonthiy magazine: 

” Matribiiurnl ” Printing 

Pre.'’.3 ; .lana^r-v.a P(jt tery 
Works ; India f.'uloiir and 
Chemical W'orks; llturshhiabad Silk Works; 
lioy Brothers Cout.i'uls : Dooars Assam 
Xhiion Tea Co., fd.d., Mahalaxini Cotton 
Mills, Ltd. ; Bengal Canning and Condiment 
Works, Ltd.; Ikuajiiion Insurance Co., Ltd.; 
Kational Drug Co., Phiianihropic rnstftutioris; 
founded Dace* Widows’ Home; Society for 
the Improvement oi Aaekward Classes, 

■ .Bengal', and , A.ssam, ' .Jfan.ase'va ,..■■ M,aii'dall> 
Bengal. A ddrm ; 15, Xetaji Snhlias Bead, 
^Calcutta. 




Bfet. Kaira, 

MYE, P, M., M.l.ilii., r.lt.llJi)., fk 4 f(mj 5 f 

B.5, IS9S Ul w. 

?ilirlroatl Pf‘i'lsal^unu'1 , J V{ih}>i < 

N'araDli, a Lankcr oH'! Twf^ H I ('ll 1 ,1* 
iulns* .uur< 

* lanit f'ft' li> afl«r 

K 'ttH. fi’o.iif''? ■‘ht''* afhii- jtiiji ttif'i, 
^ , julnaii «M\iT of jVitta* 

I ttitL-fi}.' R,i\e vhiiv 

orwifj/riMl a ri' w jHajf 

lirfiM ; «a} p'tir- ■ 

'? HUDit a!ln‘ fiiatli 

tlir hh> M.ilon.ija 
‘‘ w’fii fo L:t{/l;AUtl At, id 

orajit'il a Itt ! ‘.in- 

i';'^*"' Ha iHAtoiiat 
«tt wa» ! , f.' lakini? 

and ati|Vf‘ pail in tlir v,.n‘ iiidti'Jti’laUFii'' 
tiO!j of India : iia-i an I'vlaii-tfvr- uikJ wry 
valuable foilorlduii of iare lii'toriral uiul 
aiTlifflolofJral •,|><‘iniiu'!«'- ; rt,M,jriin.ri. PtoiM'fll 
Tradcm of Wnstf-ru India Ltd, , ha-A sioi, *1 
Europe aiul ivait mui Himth Afrltii aial 
America for liis hiifelrirHa ptirpiwtH; 

}m covered mom tlwn 
by ftir ; .lionorofy ticmtnry of fit' 

Eeagiie, Itajiiyt Brarsc'li and .» ¥elt iw 
of the lioyai Empire SovL-lv, loairrr 
pifpeBted Rovmiftki raaouKeilptF awl coin -i 
foand at Luxor to the Miu'euM, 

Kajkot. ; fh adiin’ ftijd Fiirujiii','. 

CIu&b: Eotorv Chif-s Orient C.liib, OverHciis 


‘d nkfin the Tbicca 
a 1PVJ t pnliod Elll-' 
rt? Chief AfCOEKtant 
' ; %VE8 appohited 
iLanagnr, Bombay, 
md iicW the post- 
, ,0.3.116, 10S3 ; ■ he-!' 
bHii'isutoii ty ealls'il 
1 Join lim Head 
.Agency ■ Manager ; , 
Learral Manager 
: ml t.'hif'f Officer 
lifllaa LsIm Officei^ j 
lL}iidiug=:, I 


' llpOTl - tA'J 
'if C.' '^!i li*‘ V a*’ 

cfl'i ..it.'d L)'- 'uni'* time bb 
in W tif ' up;u,if )! (I hnv'ieLlty 

H .{.Jhr; • \.”.l nn L.ica} . ' „ ... 

fl 'sn^ nu.iuij. ddi'Lci w. .■ ilmduBOinn 

>1, Lnstl .nirj'in Avmme, Caleidta. 

BJiVAa, Prof. SohraJj H., .Bar-aVLaw, H.L. 
C., JJb, PriaMpai «y f'ciiutltr, 3>avar'!^ (JoHegr 
oi CHwaicrec, i'.omft.iy. b, dime 16, .1879; m. 
hid: hi Lav,»r, d.P. Called to the ILar in 191 1 
at tin* Hoa’bie Soi iety of Gray's lim, Lomlun, 
A'ivnrau ‘ 


09.8.), H. M. High Court. Bombay ; 

i' ir^-t IreUaTi Finalist ol Chartered I’liaUtule of 
IberwtarleH, Umdon and Iticoryowrted Socltiy 


of Afi'ouiitants A Auditors, London and also 
a Fellow of the Chartered liiHtitute of iHee,r«> 
tariftfl ; fiat Preaidetife of the Bombay Legfela* 
live CoiHicU imder the Aefe of 1935; Ticfi- 
Fre^idejik Pars! €mini\ Assoelatloa A' 
Politieal Teoffiie; mimber and foimdet of 
the Examinatfou J'.oard of Indian Mcr-I 
chaiiiH' Ctiamher; delegate ■ .to World’s' 
Muiii*‘ipal and Lo»‘al Boards Congress, 
London, from Corpoj'utlon of Bomlmy, 10,32, 
Hon. Leg'e'trer for fiidln of the Cornoradon i 
of CtTtdlel Sem'taricB (LoiKi.b end other, 
Jlrlti.di Profttisioanl Beards. Exaiidrer to j 
■ |j'iiive»’!'ltifs : an EX‘Hy 2 K!ic-aiKl FVIlow of 
the Iduvec^ity of Bombay; author of slundanl 
text-books o« legal a-mi economic Ku5>JwfcH. 
Clubs i M illlDgdofl, Ilipoa and Cricket Club 
of India, Address! Bcshleiiee.— Euhy 
Mansion, 5tpeaii 8e{i Hoad, Bombay*; 
Chamber and College.-— ..feiuirigir Wridta 
BnMIng, 51, E-iplnnado Road, Fort, Bombay. 

©JlWj Eao SahoB Oli.iisisByamprasact 
Krisilmaram, Banker and Sharebroker, 
Ahnwflabad. b, 1901 afc Anand, Kaira 
Dtetriefc ; belongs to the Bajkhedawal Brahmin 

comraunlty ; Onlerat. _ , 

Takes a keen int.ere.st In the .^. ’■ 

Anand Alimiciiiality ; w'as ' ' , 

its i Fwldent, 104046, fudng ’ ' 

the first iioa-iatcl to be ' 
elected to that, post ; on the <’ ' 

governing Board, Charntar ‘ 

Ifiduealion Sueiety; Charo- , 
tar VIdya Afandal ; dmrotar i . ■ 

Oramwihar MamJa! Ltd.; s ' >•- i 

Anand Taluk a Sale* 

Parchtee Unkm, Ltd.;' ’4 

meaibet, Abrnetlfti art Share* ' 

‘ bfoltew* Awoe. ; Chairman,' Anand Edneation 
Society ; Aiiamyiiheap Oralff Miop-; BaJ Klie* 
rtftwal Etinratipii Co-opemtive Society • 
director Culetat Popular FrovMeat fuaC 
Instimhei Co., Ltd.; Managing Blrectof, 
Haipw Boneer Jnsurancf Co.* Ltd. j creitM 


i,aWOOB HajVa Nausrr, ^brC’.'(i\L Mdb 
c^xar-r nn.l I'luUiiC'irnfji < ; L i «'f'i 
Zuinfibiiai, d, ol t‘vJ fi '.il i tbu m iii 

Alahomed : G s.-mil 5 d. ; 

jrjdffe.! BfUrdH-\'U 5^jnn ’ 

SehooS, I)fj.U->bay. SeJib/f ’ ■ 

Farl‘in-r. L;a\vniitl llnFe % 

A’ii.'ser A' fu., 1 he AllbiUf c , -Wl 

Slik AlilKThe Ahumcc fHI f ,.4* . 

AlUfs and llif. Binnr (Hi i 

Miils; Chairman, Thf“ Afur- • 

ino A. General insiiniTice 
Co, Ltd., The CrePia-iit 
Iron tV Steel Corpnratiori ""J 

Ltd.; Direefor, 'The Ex- ^ 

change Bunk »»f India and L v f# «f. 

Africa Ltd., The Silk and 
Artsilk Aims AHsoclation !'Ad., The TCsiieari! 
Afetals «fc Alloys Ltd., Kainani Enjdnet'rihK 
Corporation iid., juul the Ifaydarf 
Oonwtriuition Co. L t d. ; P r e s 1 d e n t, 

The Africa A' Ovtuveas MerehanL* Uiiiidnr, 
The Oil Aferchants’ Chamber, 1'lje Kho]a Sfaa 
Isjia-Asharl lioardhig Hcliool, Myiitoi Cisbii 
and .faffiirbhoy Rahimtnlla CIWTitable ffoapital 
Trust, The Ivlioja ndiie.'itlonul and WMlaje 
Society amif the Khoja sliia Isna-Ashari 
volunteer Corps; iiieinbcr, Export ^Uhlmy 
Cottncil, Bombay Port Comnilitee, Coteoit 
Piece-goods and Y'arrj Advifiory Corniiiiteef, 
the Export Coiiimitteo of the T’extite Control 
''Board, FAiiaging Committee of tht) Imllaii 
Merchants* ChahiTber* the Silk Merchants* 
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iV ]’'^- 
1 H'-‘ 




V ,1 nM I -Vi.j an<l Cotton Bpce*j 

.III,. ’hlxiiX..u...^. .A. -rOrjIutioa ; Tru^xcy of a 

uu-ltjjisjf;; Vm .Slifa ^/ollegej 
Fn?K'- [’anjftrml ' i 
f’(. 1*1.! ypi>/ f^'ICL^arloE ; 

^ '‘ft .f’f.n.ii 

i * 1 1 . H i '•«? tfi O'’ Ca f .\1 a-4v€i2/ m t 
Ft; :T«i iF^ypt,' 

L't t i./( ^ i: C* jL\'j ii’‘6 a. iapan, , 

',Il I w ’ ,',4 - ^ L i-’Hmi" ; 

iF ti.i'S *. f'? ; f c !'<►. ^ Jt *1 ii f‘ i; i .1 ;■ 

,‘ ; t £1 J f. i)’) Vi i’alaOi 




ISyrf'jJv; U 




BE, Co'-iMo Biliarl, 
SplMiii Tr'ihuiKU, 
SftP'i'.fi 'I rlri'iKWif. 
Jiid'ja i'fijti J iMnl 

{laijpafHii i, 


‘ l••^ h'y'if rt' ’*5 vrardois • 

Eal Balutliur, ?J»nnk:r. ! 

Calcntfa , PrfeiFItnt, | 
.Atum! ri ; Hiiisii Court! 

nh'i[>ur ytrite,; 
Mt-nvapr C'ltnnr.il of 


Adiiuni-.u .'j'kJ Cdilpf Ju-tH'.., jfjah 
iVHfj'}, Hliiir Cc'nlrai hidu;! 

A!<»(i f j'^iirstr fi Co art ; 

.' j i ! I. P» .t iWur. h,l 

jl.if’rJ , I*'*',* 'iK‘ uni p. Idiiay KutTrir, 1 


KWifi'l' ji C 



m%M, ChmdxdAl ChvmiUh B.A. 

(CmUh.) im 2 , i.SJ-L (liifSK Additional S'^ivr*- 
trtry, Si!ao“f Dopt., ’KP'.v Dollii. b. April 27, 1,900» 
m. Kamala Besai.' Edu&.: ElphinAt-one CJnlL, 
Bombay, ;> and Caml rnkro fJniv. , IMO- 

1923. Joined tlie 1. €. S.ia I923 j'wi< 1 was lirst 
posted as Assistant Coimnbisioiior in tlio C. P. ' 
and Bemr* For gomoliiae wiva Badcr-Sonrotiiry 
to Go^forament and tlien bpcaia^' Dnp iity f.'oia- 
mltsMjijner o! a District in 1 tJ2 7. Wlu Tow n Settie* 

■ nient ofliocr in Eerar from EGO- j yyi aad Keglsfc- 

■ mi‘ C‘f Co-operative Societiea and Director of 

■ JBfiustries la Centra! ProvincpH (rum 1936 to 

■ 1939. In 1939 boeama Secrulary to Ciovera- 
meat in the Department of Booa! Sclf-Covern* 
Mont, 3ifedieal and' Pahlje Htialtli, and Com- 
■mf3rce and InduKtrk-is. AVatJ rtlHo Ciialrman 
of the National Service Eahoiir Trilninal in 
■Central Provaiccs. Bin services were trans- 
ferred in 19'12 to the Ooverrmicnt of India for 
emplo^uiciit as Depsity Diri'Cior (jeiicral of 
Supply in- the DeparimeQfc of Supply and in 
that capacity orgaii5.?ed contribution to war 
r;ff«.»rt on the part of wnail-sole Industrlea 
In the eo'imtry ; Controiler-fienerai of Civil Siip- 
pUesiftcharge of the Adminlrtralionoftlieitaard- 
in.: and FroHttcriag Jhtwcfatlori Urdiiiance, with 
0 dice in Bombay, 1943-Oel'. 1945. \Va'^ iiiomlxu’-! 
and Scey. uf thi3 Indian Tariff I'oard and lateif. 
!a.HauK* it". Fo'.Hident ; PuMkffihns : “A Conjpl- '! 
latinn on iJCazuT’. AMress : Bumbay ; States ' 
Department, New Ddiii. 


It; ; (.iriMliiated 1 

i:i Art'^ from Fatnaj 
Coiiego and tn Eaw fronij 
WorriH College, Bagpur. ! 
tktiaiaf the Ear in' the! 

Cf jj 1 ral Froi laces,, 1 90 4 ; j 
ear I ivd Eoverawient service, | 

190;}'; w'aa a vritness hefore'i ^ . 

tfio Civil instlca^ (Jo'inn'iittee, ! Kao . Bahaslia? ]DMtaJlal_ H., l>.A,,.i , 


1921. pdeimied to the- Law' 
liepiartiiient, ■ Clovcrnmcnt 
■ofVJjidia, i02S; Kegiatrar of 
. tile' C.P. High ■ Court.- ^ 
liW9»:r;i ; BOanlnated member 
of tiia <J.P. Legislative Connell, 1935 ; 
.HftI Bahadur, 19;-H ; awarded Bilvor Jubilee 
Medal, 1935 ; PiiblkatloM : A commentary 
. ■ Oft the Cb .Ih .Laiici:Ali-e!iatioa Act*’. - jlfMms^: 

* iJevaiiiya \ Khnre Town, Nagfuir* 

mBm, Maior Bcroald ¥icfoar, K.E., 
O.iCK U-l-HtU), Ma^er of H. 31, Mint, 
iU'jmbay, fi, '19-!h-i902. m, Dorothy Doreen, 

( Nee t iierdcnb tMiff*, : CrcdirindH School,, Holt, 1 
Wurh-lU, and Woalulcii. Cditimis- 

tnoutd hsto the IS/.ynl Knghiecr-* on 3i“S-1922; ’ 
to fudia io ,lan. idda; tramferred toi 
if, il, i)y. Mrd, rdaLerin Dec. 1932 ; ! 

aptK'antcd a.-ii Mini; Jh^'-tcr. Calcutta in Feb.; 
Vj:P 4. A,v;irdcdtlie<). 1’,. JL in Jauimiy 1943. i 
Tmudl-D'ii'd 1.0 F‘*iul ?.y Senior Alint Master 
in Ma;<!ilui7, Jikf)c>3; The Misit Bouse, 
lid., B.ciibay. ' 

DEHNEMr, Stt HlttoW George, Kt. {1940), 
AI.A. iOautab,), O.S.l. fl943); C.LB. (1937), 
cxd.'iiicf Scrruinry, Coveri'tmcint oi Assam. 6. 
Ih'cotiiihnr Id, IbiJd ; m. CosHtance Isolda 
Aicxaiidcr, L of lutc<rLi. Harvey Alexander, 
D.S.rt. and AIjth. Alexander, Dorset. Educ.: 
Cliff on and Ewmiuiuel ; Served in Indian 
Army Resswvc of Officers, 1!}4»5-I9i9 ; Indian 
Civil Service, Assarn: On special duty with 
the Oovorument of India, September 1926 to 
March 1927 ; Secretary, Transferred Depts,. 1 
Govt, of Assam, June 1029 to March 1937 f 
and from Feb. toAIaylDSS, jMdrem: O/o 
Lumpyogail, Shillong, Assam. 


Dew'an, Chiiuta IJdepnr State and Prosalent,. . 
Executive CouiicU ; b. Llth April 18S3 ; w. 
Shrinmti Motigaiiri, daughter of Tiialserd'iB 
Mehta ; has two &*. and two d, .Edue, : Baroda 
; College, Baroda. Joirietl Bombay Kevenue 
Dept, in 1907 and worked ns 'Dbtriet Dftpo,ty 
Collector, City Alagifitrate, .Personal Assistant 
to Collector aiul, at the time of rptireruent 
in 1937, waH lievenue As-dstant Commissioner 
was deputed by Boiabjiy Govt, on spedai 
duty to Matiras in con nee t ion with the Bra- 
fesslon Tax ami to Poona for improvement 
in the method of tiie levy of noii-agricultural 
assessment ; jedned Ciihota Hdepur State 
as Be wan in 1937 and iu the same year was 
conferred the title of .iluo Bahadur : Director : 

■ Shivi'ajpur -Syndicate .Ltd. flayant) ; Jaya.nto 
Lead Mining Corporatioii Ltd., .KaDvarsiiihJi 
Glass 'Works Ltd. and Gujerat Marbles Ltd. ; 
Chairman, Fatehslnhji Gymkhana. Address : 
Chhota Udepur, Ctiijerai;, 

DESAI, The Hoa^ble Mr. Diniterra© 

■ Harbheram, . AI..A., LL.B.,: -Minlster-'of .. 
IjUw and Civil Supplies, Govt, of Bombay ; 
Advocate, k 1st July, 1800. m, Silniati 
Bhanuiaati. Edue, : Broach and Bombay ; 
passed LL.B. in 1913. Joined the 
B^roach Bar in 1913 ; began to take part in 
social and political work in 1917; was Pres, 
of the Mimieipaiity for 5 years ; i*-iember of 
the Provincial Asseiably in 1937 ; went to 
jail several times. Address : Secretariat, 

' Bombay ; or Jowahar Jiazar, Broach. 

BESill, .. Boulatz'fto Sbxip a-f x.a o . 
B.A., LL.B.,^ Pleader, ^ President, Dist« 

Local Board, Satara. h.7*Marcli 17, 1910 ; 
hails firora, a respecfcabffi Maratiui family'.: 
of Marali near Patan, Bist. Satara; m, 
'ifumari Yatsaladevi, niece of Slii'ee ‘KslrntrA--'- 


II, 


i'X Pdkiskm VtHfy 

; flvi; s. | DESill^ NaMuiiiga Riio Steliiivasiiio, 




r!a!2ftt,a.irii ' of Karv; ^ 

i K,%jJ »K’ ?r. ilaj^O'.3^nl U»i- 

j SyLf'T* roH-jT-, l-Colhapur; eoBt 
iaara’-?]' afc iCarad 

and Pat a 11 ItCd* ; wos Uvlce 
#'li'<tei1 aural 

Jicv. lioar<a Ftdaa' 

hlinv laid; aU'fti'd i suabcr 
aD(i al'O Prcdi'U’ht of i'ii.4. 

Lar,a Sutara, hluvr^ 

iD'U ; muoiier, iVuvJiui’al 
roimnorilty buurd h.im;e its 
f MlwIaUi'O, lx lu^ tiUlra elcr-; 
tod; }Oinab«r i'fo\iac'ial 
fCdfl. JIaard, ai'poiiJlod by 
t («ovi.; luonibvr, 

bailura ’ aud Aimmi's 
AdfhiHh : hluviiw ir V» t h, dtUura diy. 

H E S il I , C5tiin.Taatrai Bltiiallal., .If: So.'; 

Manap'v Lx'-hanuy lanik oi‘ India A Ahit'-i 
Ltd., CaPndta; Vice- Pros., ^\U Luiia liauk 
Eiidiloyc'i 3’ Asbeu, ' b. 1 7th Septnriibur, 1 if. 
uf Uhirajhd JSarbhoram Pfs.dj Zanuiulai 
iiTid Wutandar, ■}}|‘0;?rh 
tiinl ParfciKT lu tlit; 

Agency of 'tlia N.ew.. Broach 
Jf'ine Colton- ■ Sp?i?. ■ & W-%’,g. 

Co.,:- Ltd* :-miV::.ia20/:.--S;teH 
S u«hila(lev4'y<i!uh.go¥i: daiig'h-; 

U'l' of Tf. I>. Chhal)'a},Kii.tij 
u.A,, cx-PitncliuiL Victoria 
i>l c ■:■;• :Schoof '^-.::-;:for:- 

B 1 1 jj d. :-df;vSOi.iB,; 

itoynl Insiil.uto of Scicucc, 

I Join hay. Shifted life In tlur 

Bo.aibay. . Xh:o.viwciid .Ccr 

onerafivc Bank Ltd., Bombay ; Chief Cashier, 

The IiniiaJi Batik LLL, Boiuluy Bratinh : 

Mauager, Bombay wain oBire, h’iie''n.-tioiiul 
Bnnli of Fnilia, Ltd.; one of the prumofert. | 
aijsl MiUKi^iirjg Director of the Shrotfa 
of liidliij Lid., Ih42"-I.‘i ; S? uft tary, iu.’ iCm 
dnwthan Slercaidilo Bunk Ltd.,* 

IDth Nov. VJii. Aiidn‘;,& : BJarwafi 

Bungalow 'So, 7, Tagore Load Santa Cru.^, 

Bombay, kli. 

BESEI, The BotiAhle Mi. Mexatii 
d| i, B.A., Mimsicr (Ifonn 
ftnd Kcvi'Win), Covt,. of Bombay, Ik hVtii 
febnmry, 38ih5; m, Ciajrahcn, d. of 
3oagU>iiai iihimbhai Desai. KtPie.: i>ai 
AvAbai High School at Buisar and’ Wilson 
CoHcge, Bombay. Alter graduation in 1.SH7, 
was appointed imkshina Fcilov in the Wilson 
College and also received tiie Viceroy ’« 
CoTOmi«3lou , In the fnrlian Defence Force, 
la 10174H ; was appointed as a direct recruit 
in the Proviiiciai Civil Service, Bombay ; 
resigned in Htyo during the C. J). Afovcmmdd 
suffered irnprisonrntmt thrice between UiHCh 
lfiS4 : (l) 'iwee months, lOSO ; (2) Tw^^o years, 

1§B8 ; (3) Jwo year®, 1033-34 ; worked as 
iSwretary, Trovinclal Vomrm Committee, 

' ' 6ii3»r*t, from 1031 to' 3937 ; a member 
of th© AlMttdla Congress Ct^mmitteo since 
1131 ; was ©hjcted to trie Bombay Legislative 
AiWiittbly in 1937 ; Sfinfeter for Eevehue and 
Fow»ti, (lofcninieint of Bomfeay, 1937*39 ; 
pttticipatei la thf- liidivldwrcj; D. move- 
mmi' in 1140 ; WM detained In daiS from Aag. 
lf#S to 1941. Addrm : C/o Dr» NamtWiai t 

Boilety^ Ahpedalb^d j inahals 



fTSomhay). A Jiilv khD] lb*Kj«j Irjim.iar h, 
Bangui luluKa- wa< \h.C'r’i‘.,ii|, nt trf 

tun H'on/n! IVin'k.'t' 'j'.O'-’l' " 

Board for il> yfiirb; uud 
Prcsiticnt Jbr Ihn u'u,' ; 
was uBo n iimiahtr ttf 
IJ.L.B. for several ynaw, 
and is a uu‘»dn*rof ihjrai 
Diivdo|imc'nfc Board and 
IVar in’orhi ttmmiiikOH 
and \;d,'»Hdurs' 
tioii. Dharwar, lie ua,- an 
a,« 1 i vn < ‘ofugress urK i ' r 
for Hovemr yiarF., A 

portion m his 4 aian w.)”' 
forfedted tor ta’d!n,i par*' 
in ih-* N.i'.o, jHioi'iin It} nt hit wan 

r* sfoicd in lUoT by tin Curare ■ how tmut m 
He Ibnv.iit har i ayain-d. tim H-nday 

Tenancy Bill ini rod ua ti by 1 bngre^ta Bovcin- 
inerit W30- lU lu tht Lev. roimLlf. Addmu^ 
Kailftpuf, Boji Aiiir-iiaikal, jliLt Ihiarwar. 

DESHI, Rao Salieb Rattimohamay |a«-» 
wartfxay, Diamdar of Sultafsimra, Taluk© 

HaloL Ul. i»auchittaJiaD, h, W7i; onw t, 
Jiiimkunlray 1L ihsal; PubllcW;, Novcflii aMd 
Author; ' ' Kdlfoi* ' .fV>r ' 2h 
years of Smiduri .dh 

aCuJifali dmit'ua! ; Bp'si 
■■deiiL 8anm«fc (Albladla) 
.JNAgar : M'AucIttf , ,Almit'dal«id; 
■4Jha:iTO:ian, 'N'ttfcSonal Savings . 
Cert ifli afA* Couui tiitfo. 
Halul; MAH Frcuidi'fit of 
Halt lal '* ami 
V.N.II, As«Ht iatiou, lltmc* 
dalahttfor many » t lO", ach'd 

a-*' floii. Ccncith S"«ft iac/ 

«r anti, iHMixt ik.h. 

yp^aatuf fnA«iluk;, Adcnda'ai: ca of'tiie 
of C'fjjrjat I'-nhityn i’arr'1'm'.L tdijarar 
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33«>mb»y. 


.‘*ubif.\a suLLa aiid CifiUMi hlr.■^ Ac'a ul 
Haatiab Aimu'dh^ ad ; \oiind as Don, Lci’* 
toivi !ii llahila Bath haA (Wituuih i <lf pt b 
Ainncdaliad : was a focuil t r ui‘ she Ti ',1 -iSfMdc 
.Sdecfcluu i'oftmdf.fcec uf Lh ‘ S{ nrvu lhti\ ci dy • 
wasameiinhi roftfic Tfd.sl.'a ,0. i DAlrict Loi’al 
ibani-, nii.l ft| itoa.'tL hnuhah; 

was awarded l/iUt <tr liao Ha!icb diuiu,! kwl 
IVorid War. //e/4*h’v ; ibicial a* i iVifi' ■% < n an* 
etpaiion of baekward cIjuvaa lUcjicu’-i fudifu 
HcMav.v; linl 4 .Dt. JAuchiJCihal d, 

DESAI, Sitrendxnml Bhattwi, ILA., Lf^.L., 
Athocalfc (AdL). b. D>U7 ; Sun tTHu. lup. j;a>, 
fclalieb Dhaami Kaudihodiai Dtsan a pt'ornp 
jiuui souiat and luemha' o! ssuvrial 

iocal hodii-H in Mte dislriet 
of Baufhn ahaks. Ndne, : 

(inulnaiiiil fj'oni Fergox-^nn 
C'9llcgc, Puujia in I038 : 

Sir LaliubhahSaitpUdJis i-aw 
College, Ahmeviuf.ad' flaw 
dogrem 1035). ^//, iJpeudrii- 
bala, of I\!aiu7idiai Ba!a* 
biiaJ Duwi.Pleatler, liarotla, 

1033. Ouu Hndhir, 33 
A’ews. Inaueinr and i^iud- 
LoniL Chairman, .Bam’h- 
C'a-apu.ayvc""' 



f BdiicAtlon Committee ; ?loe*Ci»lini»a, 



in tmiia S' Paf?isian 


j’.M I '.i!ij.id tt!s Ovupjvmtivt' Asfeocli* I Chr 

U' , \\{«rkin‘? ran«;h* ; Vi<‘ 

F'aiitLt^4 Kj laviii Man^lal ; inetfll’M-rJ i'iin 
fla.jj'i 1 ' " ?fU‘'lin^a} ah Dhtrici' iipt 

i'.ui.’t] 'Uirtdctf, \'hrn'aFi}arli f'mi 
ffi i:< ItotoFay, Sbree Mat-alaK* I 101 

!iu i iji (»<• MafiiifU' f i., LM., JaJlipnr; < Mii 

Vm "I ulaH*' I »tm a' iii ' i-ti.* 

u\> , I .dsiJ , )!ii aiiL; G'uara' 

illy 4.u-aj< la.h^p fanfe J.H., liUl to 1043;- Kl'‘< 

• luiititi;}!!, *iujarui f.'r^ar^ Kank.F f- 
'iiJim uiii'is liiiisii LIU., lOltllu F4i;; | 

< ItaiinoJHi, F) tfi.inif F>e uf 51jii,’‘iaj;prr.? ’d. af I lur« 


<?hri!i0wr of i’rloces 10 111; r-'-tlerlMl 1944. 

Martial liutas Ciitoa ; VK’e* 
Huhyadri li&sinirjr#-* do., iSasik» 
iipto 1044, Koa* Chalrmnfij dcta^r.il df*oy., 
India arui othn* rttatr-s fifoisp, 
10 1! “44. Fra'iKlad or<ur JCiirnja Iv' hairiya 
MiLaSaWo, J944 ; Wfiader, P. W. It JOjlJay 
i’-tti'e. (Tmssport aiid Elwiria lkjw<*il of ifeo 
o? Irdli, a<' Stal*'’' ilaoh riiiativc* 
Kl'‘ei;'d mciobfT, ro'jMiitacat A,'S<‘iuhly oi' 
iad*.’), Jnly lO ti. / n.i : “ Oriuin .iiid 

h^ivi'hs|)iatj3ir td PdiLion in \’'^din Llfmi- 
furb'.'* JPe/zm'/ Aiuraoti Cajitjj (Berarl, 


}lJk{]i lifiiafalz ULt'id hflsuni Lii ard. 1014 to j 

ly It; : 3 afjbix Puii todn K .iavanl , bESHMIICH, Hamrao Madltavxao, M.A./Lt.B. 

'MioiniUn, lidiH a’ailjhdt , up? di j, d tnUib i, Bjr“.P-Lu> Uu-ti to kaj Pia.. 


f’aiu liiu'ii/i hdie: i{.!3rul h-n , i .pynetit • ^ 

I'Mi k'h - v.,< -d u jtM I i H'!'*dat 

wad /.V-p/yd/wfu, f'piift f<r Ai'i ’'jdfah and ; J 

, Ibuiaa ksiut^ '. ('UilUfap 

iVf- a.'t j .itavs. LiiJrar>', » tr. Address : i * jMM 
j'/uapyl, F.pt, (io'ilira, lihuict, ' i'-' jr*^. 

I'itiuliiratiiii. ! C-, 

MSiamirif, six CMalansaa Dwarkaaatli, i * / 

P. A. I I.M. r.lKllh KU (JWDJ 

Iffi’tta'ur, l‘ar u of if (ha hiLcw , ' y ; “ 

IJth AtH7. ly-IS, /b J.ia 14 ISOth ?«. LoAiiA dj/ h-k; ; 

"p: Silcos, Sd^ae .. ; lilpliinstoise toil., Boisibivy. and 

Jc-ow toJ!., r'iJiihridue, ii.A., Uiwiuidp'o. in "y 

lU* 7 : oil) «’ h*j 1 f ho I .C'.S., S<u'. lUlO ; ra'Vf.d in -/yth '-'/'y 
flu. i .1*. »\ llnar .'(!«• Ah^tt. t'owso.^M., Tiaicr- nVurMu ' 
tovL, ]»y. tom»b«nr. ?i«d .Softioiooih i.v ^,.1. 

Offuof from I'llO lyl lOUh- one of tjio Stt-re- fu 
tariOi? id tlie IhHJ Koiitdl 'i'aWt* roniVraiwe oi !«. 7 

, lOkl ; Kovcmio HBd Financial Sccy., Clovt, 

nf f.lKs 1. 1\ and tk'.iar, Fub. l9!i2*Apry 3000 ; - 

Jt *Meoy., tovt,, of liaiia, Dept, of Jldocation, 

Htdtfi uiid ■Lituis; OllicLT oa .Spesdal Duty, 

J’hKtarc ikjr,, (hnS of iodut and t'ustodmn 
£*f llranny Jh’oi-brtv la'nveofi April lOUO and ^ i 

Old,. hP'o: Scey, to ihc tVatial 15i,taid of the ’ J 

iibservc jJaiik ot hidiu, Nov, TOSO-OOUi 7 ^ 
he*;. 3013 ; Dy, tovcraor, Kescrve Bank of 
fudia, Iiufj. 3 0lh ; indiuh (hdegatc 1/^’;. 

to till? World Moju'lary tonfcmjfn*, 30-14. 

IfOVrnH r for Isnliii on liitrmattuan.1 Mont-r^ary ^ p 
F und and I id <* maUn i nl Bunk for IJeeoiiJstrue- 
liofuind lonr'doiiiuuut, 10 Id. Adijow-?.' iiesr-rve apmstcc. 

Bank otAndiR, Iknnh'jy, to^%*^47 

DESHMBKH, DIB P, S , 31. fEdia.), B. Phil ia Soiill 
fB’kOii. Ijaiil tr'r-,il“haw, Aivucatc, Eoianii Blinlgter, ' 
t'ourt; I'liliiipd Mf-mber and YiCf^-Presklent, dress :M.c 
Sfjitt* IVnnifll, .fh'wwr, (Junior) (lO-il-B)). b. 


a* ikh, \indy:i Prunedi Inioa (Itnv.t): Grad- 
uah'd at I’aiubddAc hi 10 id and eylhd to the 
' ilar, 3017 ; Prcddent, Bel« 
. ■ yuism Maratha CuuftTen<;e, 

fl 3I.IuC., 

lAJr^. -AiBl.. INaypiir Cuuiidl, except 

3LL.A,, 

, A- ’ ifot del ted Chairaiaa, 

t‘,Y' \ L(* . Aiuraoii Idsirlct Council, 

' ^ 3 925; re;jij4!jeci Ms aeat 
i yS'. ' -Hp' in CouJieil cousurineat on 
iW''/' ' ^p'j^nation of Bmirafist 

py ■."'T ’ ' t party ; 1020 to 1925, laein* 
V/Ad''', -7 .p.'k hcrofA.LC.C.; 1925, Preel. 

dent, Aiahamstra Gon- 

f(-n‘rp<.‘, Batara; 1927-28, appointed Mlnistw, 
1st Alaratlu to aclueve iioiiour in G.P , also 
jneruber, A.I.C.C,; 3 029, formed Second 

JMatiuiuiiinf .IJiiii.stry iu ; 1030, realjrned 
Slinihliy being ordf^red ly Itefiponsivist 
party to do so ; 1033, ProsklcBt, Democratic 
Swaraj Party Aleeting, Bombay ; 1933, 

meiiiber, Hindu Snbha .Deputatifeii to Eng- 
land and Deputaiioii for separation of 
Bernr ; 1935-3(5, Adviser to Ilaja of Sundur ; 
1937, MX.A. (C.P.) and Minister, Dr. 

.. E hare's -Midstry ; ■ ,1938, ■ resigned tvith, 
Dr. Khare; 39;i9-4I, Poliiicai Minister, 
Downs (J.B.) State aiid Secretary 0. I. and 
other States group ; 1041, elected to Cham- 
ber of Princes Ministers’ Cummittee ; Finance 
Minister, Gwrdior Govt., 1041-44; member. 
National Defence Counejl, 1940*44, 1945 
to 3 947, Hi.di Coiijuiissioner for India 
in Soiilh Africa ; 1947 to f048, Prime 
Blialsfcer, A^indya Pradesh ITnion, llewa. Ad- ' 
dr m ; Morsi 'Boad, Amraotl. . ' : 


lb.-.eareh ornulir, 102.^-20. Caked to Bar CIu&s With diofcun tarn) I) I. B, 


1925, Preiddent, Siij\iiji iklucation Society, 
Hliire 1937; (Iwlrmoii, Di.striet Council, 
Amraot!, 1928-20; incrcused taxation by 
50 per cent, fur coiupni.sDry edneatjon and 
threw open public weiis to imtouclmbies. 
MciuIht, C.P. legislative Council, 1930-37;? 
?iiini'0*r ( Ldue.'diun, P.WJl. aim AgrienUfiref, 
I03i)*3:i. Beduceri SVItooi fec.s for agrieui- 
liirids ; ijitrodneed Hindu lieleijoiLS Eadovv- 
iiuuii.®! IdSj, 4 'at do Idsease Prcvoiition BUI, 
e&tublisln d Provincial Village Uplift Board, 
sponsored I »cbfe Concilia Uon Act, 1931, etc., 
Ch.'urmanJ o-operative. Central Bank, Amraoti, 
1034-40. Member, Nagpur Univerfdty Coiirt? 
1935-37, Executive Council since Feb, *1945. 
Elected to t-he Commit toe of Minlstera of the 


(Bordeaux), D.LC. (London}, Principal and 
Professor of Piiysies, .Bainnaraiii Iluia College, 
Matunga, Bombay, b, October 1897. LWhc, ; 
Satnra High School; Fergusson College, 
Poona ; UniveKity of Boruiiau.x, France ; 
Imperial College of Science, London; LLft‘- 
Member, Shikslian Priwarak iMdiididi, i'oona, 
Pvblicatwis : Tiiesis Piii.d).-»hed for I). I. C. 
Imperial Coliegi-^ of Scienta^ ‘Londou ; two 
^ notes published ia Bombay ^Xhiiversifey Jour- 
nal ; Thesis on II. F. Itesistance of rocks and 
BOjls of the Deccan. Address : J,lamn;irain 
Buia College, Bombay 19. 
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DESHFANBI:, KA„ Managing Director i 

New tJifcS/.ni Bank ol India, Ltd. b. 23rd 
October ! 8i)8 at 1? ahirri. Took bis B. A * degree 
frojji lhti%\mou College, Foona, in 1^19, 
and worked for some time 
as teacher. .Paase4 the 
Accountancy Examination 
o£ the Gorpdmtion oi 
Accounts Ltd., Glasgow, 
aiid was later elected a. 
Fellow of that body in 
1929, Promoted the Com- 
monwenith Assuranee Co. 
Ltd., Poona. Was- -for'^ 8 
.veaxs its Managing. Agent, 
lietiied voluntarily in 1936; 
organized the promotion of 
the N(;w Citizen Bank orindia Ltd., Bombay, 
in 1937, of which he Is the Managing 
Director. Is a .student of economic and 

hnanrial probleiuH of India ; has read gapm 
bcf«)re different conferences. Interested in 
literary pursuits ; periodically contributes 
articles to a tew Englisli and ‘V'ernacular 
Journals. Addrm ; The Kew Citizen Bank 
of India FAd., Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 

DESHPANDE, Bbondo RagbttftafSi, B.A., 
LL.B., Minister for Education (fc Joint Director 
of Civil Supplies, Saugli State, from 1 1-IMUJO 
to Sangli. 6 . 3906; E4uc, : 

Majid High SeliooL Savnur, Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, WlUIng- 
don College, Sarjgli, and Law 
(toUege. Boona; m. Sou. 

Kamalftbal doslii, 1U35 ; lias 
three s. and one d . ; began 
pmctlccas pleader, Shirhatti 
xalnka (S mgli State), 1031- ; 

V IcoF rovii lent, S iji,rhatti 

' V Tliluka .Local Board for. 
three ^’car.-i and wasmembe,r. 

Shirhatti Municipality for 
6 ycarH; wim Chairnian, 

.Lokinanya Tactiaualaya 
for some time ; elected member. Sangli 
Legislative A.^^sembiy, 104 1 and elected Popular 
Minister of Saagii State, 1016; elected as 
member of tho Coustlfutioa-making Body 
of the’ United Deccati Stale in November 
1047, Has iniToUawd many reforms la the 
ediK'atioijal department in Saugli State as a 
: ..is a . 3J& . .member . of Karnatak 
Snhitya l^ariahad, Bangalore ; took active part 
in Famine-Ki'Uef W'ork (Shirhatti) lu 1934. 
Address : SiiirUatti (IHst. Dhunvar). 

l>EWAW,Kw»ums:ai|., B.A., LL.B. (Bombay), 
Dewaii, Arfmrnagur State, b. July 2S, 1905 ; 
h\ of the Jftgirdar of Dunagadh State ; m. A. S. 
Kiiilqxuii, d. of Af.O.K. Jhala, ex4lnance 
Officer, Jiinagadh State ; 
Edue* ; La-W'.'- ;C b He ge 
Ahmedabad.; -.Httzur'.- Secy;, 
-.Thanadeyli Stale.'; Baf .'K|'a- 
yadlilHi andthen-CMrpaMoa 
^-w the ileir^App K. S. 

■ Itetowalft Saheb (deceaged) ; 

. johiod Vaclla .State, ih-'the 
' year 1937 p Judicial Officer 
Av appointed Dewaa 

that Statain,theyeaf .. 
1942; sefvto req«islfelone-d. 
_ , ' ‘ fhWB Vodia as Dewaa by 

E* H, the Dwrbwf Sah#, ThasadevR, 




.Kovember VMS ; wa^ Dewan of both 
States for one year, now i« Ain!iri!aj.,4r ; whj^ a 
inembcr of the Mlnlsteri-i'’ Coitifnit-ttH, r,t tiw 
Chamber of Brluces on behalf uf ILiiAifm'iii 
, States of thf. Chamkr of Frhw*'!*, , i ; 

Dewan, Amnrnagar Srate, 

BEWAS STATE (Sr ,) ; His? Hif &«»«* 

- Maharala ,, Kjrfjstaajiraa . Bmx, ^ .Sett*-.-.:- 
Sappa-Sahasi'i, the prewnt Itolw' of fv* 

• .section on Staien in India and Falilidanj, 
BEWAS STATE (Jx,): m.s MaM- 

■ a?aja Stoima»t Ye^hwumixm Bhansaheb 
Fawaxi tlu*. prcHcnt Euler of .see *stftioti < n 
States in India and Pakistau). 

BET, Biman Bitiari, D.Sr. i Loiidonl, FJLfd'., 
D.l.a F.NJ., (‘xddrenPr of VnUk lu- 

- struction, .Madnvo k N^nraiJu-r I, l-no ; 

}iL Aniiya (ihosh. onl> </. u{ .1. < iu 
Khigpur, (Mb i:dni\ : t'M) ;tn<i 

BrcMflency (ViJIegt', ralvutm ; lu,p* rial gc 
of Sdonee and Teehnologj — lloynl College 

. of Bciinre, South Kensingtoiu London. 

, .professor of CheiiiistTy in Jiidijui Kdiicofiomil 
Service at Fresideney C a]. nfUa and 

Madras; Chrmicai Advlnr to Ihe .Muni! join 
Ifoard, Simla (1910-20); Cjjeinnad Adviser 
■ to the Government of Matlrn.-i and the South 
Indian Katlvi* States for Gum Waifare, iJffpL 
45) ; Prineipyl, l^reddeney Ccdle'te, Mtidras, 
VHblkatloitu : " Laborjdorv ,\binu:d <4' 

Organic Chemistry ”, Part 1 A 11; Memoirs, 
of .Ibisearehes lu CJhemi4ry publwfiwl ia feljt* 
Scknitllle Jonraabi of iucUa,, Europe iC Amenta 
numbering more than .a hnndre'L ..'h/dr. 

6S, High Road, Han Thome, Aliiilm;!. 

BEY, Pr, Hath* iiHf. I’Jioie.,,) 

Hogineering...... „Gia-.8.gow .. .,IJ,ttlvt‘rslt.v ; 

'. Inador ot hdejifp in Knglmnni'! cle ’ > v 
Cniveivltj (I92{|; ti.ijp Gndf « oi.'OdJf ^ 
Engineer, (!ale«{ta. smeo l.dd, f>. AH'oei 0, 
1S92 ; A’dae. : SL XarnT'h i aft 'o, * ali ufta 
aaid Gnlvcrsily of Cda*.' « , I ; leHeug 
CoiwilGiig Knuineer in hniL-.f n;d'oio‘M),i ; 
Ciiief Eii^piueei% Speri.d Ufli ci loid '< tii i d 
AdvihW to ILe rorparid itm A t{i“ C}f;, <4 
Calentta (1929-1945,1* IdannjQ'; ■ Deiaivn a>'i I 
• Execution of Drafusge and S' vti.e.in Water 
Supply and Wateruork-, ILriif* and LrtdgeH, 
Irrigatiyii, iUver I'raisiii'.’i .Mntf oForfiive 
Dams, H.vdro-Fdwfrltwy Tberiiial Lleeide po- 
wer lusL'iilations, Docks & Harbour-, liailuays. 
Towns and Cities, Factore s and indtrd'rlul 
luHtiiilatlDM, Mfeiwnical ar.d LertrledI 
Hugineiring Works. Addr/’u : ip ibnuT 

Bawdoa Street, (Jalcutta. 

B HAND A, Capteia Harlslicl'andta, Id A. 
Hons. (Oxoiii,), Bar-at-Lnw, Mnsnhib-S-Klia s 
.Bahadur, ex •‘Deputy Prime Minister, 

State, Ma/ 1017. 6. Dmo is, 
of Lala Dunkdmnd, Asu- 
bala ; w. Ealnajirabha 
Jadhav. Edfw. : Anglo- 

Sanskrit. High School 

Ambttia ; Gov c r ii m e n t 
College, Lalioro ; St, Cd-tl- 
herine’jj Sociciy, Oxford ; 

Inner Temj^Te, London, 

Bolkar State Service, 1932, 
aa Honorary A.D.C, and 
Deputy Con i mlsslont r, 

Dotnmerce and IndustrieH ; 

CoitUMiasiCmir, Com r« ereo 

ami Imloateles 1937 ; Euiiklpai CoamilBaioaer 


imlufc 
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. 1 ' I j 1.41*1? r-'l rntniuffri'- lfi425 

rs ‘ '%'aueycnr? mi'K'tbei*, i 

I ii '.I’i'-li re*T(Laniaid<i£i 


.'.irdii'irii 
VlVli*;’ ^‘.vr 
‘-Ji 

r'f.4:a Jvlejra 
? ..•'..i. ; Li'aili 
W' ll.’r'/r J/. ;ii 
? V../;a 




c-f iabciir ; I 

"“i "<>?»''•, 1 1 1 i *r/ied Parli? ' 

1 <; 1 4 ; fnei n bf-r, .S-a ?:«’y ' 
kiu v.'ldch vbdtc-fl TMLj' 
' cw. h'cti^lC ij>f GovenrAitiif I 
*v- ; T»:r>'f’for, liKicjrt; JJaaki 
ro!i:;r!unr; GoTernor, 


I' I'tJii fj- -'“ji ! id' ; Itfiiaii 

’ Iff’*- ( . lUnaWay. 

Ailfi' ; 2 ."uhGi lirdore. 



HilMIIKili Murr'dliat Ganpalrai, M.Se.,'? 
UTijiiuf, Ak f«rt. iX L'-fcfi April. iUU ; ! 
K. Kit Suth Giunp.ttrul Jihnofikii of rdtehpurf 
?.Ku{)5tu nuil Alohi ; . ij ?. M>r\: at] 

:niA > sr; pir-f*; li . 

H A'*’* M.Sr, and 1 

" , aw’rhd (Pda MulaL Uim'-l 
‘>1 t'ff, t.hH bi'.aiil.G PaitriAllu 
bf'*'!,, 'Fhe Savatrans f»,iiry! 
prorfacts Ltd., ao.d life I 
Hosiery AlTlk IA:.d., ! 
i.ierieral Mmsajer, the Savnt- 
:r’a.m JiaraDrasad Miiln € 0 . 
Ltd., till© 'Bavatrai'a ■ Srsns 
l.,tc!., and tile Savalram 
Kri'-jLi-Ivarra Ltd. JU-nm- 
r^hit's : TemiH, Phiix-fojii?fiiid 
'Bri I'/e. rlith ; .Uit.r.i b-ania], Savatraja Sports 
aiid RoLjry CUiU, Aiuiki, A*Mms: Dliaiiuka 
rhll Line*i,, A Lola 

BIlilH ST&TE s Hon., Lt.-Col. His Higimess I 
' .Ma'liairalii ' RnnuA Eao Pmar . SaHeb! 
B'abadnr, the prcieafe Euler of (see seetion on j 
' States in India md Pakjal an). 

l>SJIIl.HICOtH* Haja.Ssfi Sri, Sri Padma- 
nabSi Si»gli Bao, Eaja of; a prominent 
xaaiindar one of the premier e»t.'ites in 

the Oaujain Histriet. h. 8th Oct. 1925; m, 
SrimatJ IL K. ihHu, wreat- 
grajiddiiuahter of Hie \falia- 
raja of i'hlmta Naffuiir on 
28 th tVh LJ17. B!m‘.: 

SI ewa ! t H lydifT Bur* jfieau 
ro!li"jM ami B;Heii''h>uy 
Lcili \\ riiGaek, A'-’piiw***! 
ehriv ' of fhi' isl.ito on 

8 ?h Orf, M.lpjt fioiii tf«e 
Lomt uf Ward', Ornna. 
litMii'ii : .Vcw-ifaip'Ts; and 
Ma^.! l i II e 1; ; ‘ J’oli! It‘s. 

Athiir ii : P, U jhiaiviloha, 

BHAEilMPIIR smtS ; H£s Klgbaess Maba- 
rana Slwr*je Vi|ayadov|i Rana Saheb of 
(Hce jiedlon on SI ate, s in rndia and Pakistan). 

BHilVLE* Saabata Balaji, li.A. (Cantab.), 
I.G.S,, \Uvirtnr to IL II. the Rajasaheb t>f 
Sangli, and President ol the Sangli Kxmitive 
roil nell; b. Od. % 1882; w. KaaMlmi d, ofi 
the^ iTon. Mr, G. 1C. Gobhalc, * 1 * 0 , 1 , B. ; Edue. : 
Jiafarain College, Kolhapur; Elphlnstoae 
tJollege, Bombay; St. John's College, Cara-, 
bridge ; Trinity College, Dubllii ; served in the I 
I.C.S. retiring at 60 after years as Judge 


worked as a raomber of fltc CoiamlsHion of 
FiGXTiiry into the Bomba v Doek l•!‘.s;i^lc«iots3» 
1 . 1144 ; 'President of the Sfied-il TrlLimai, 
OalcntCa, 1IJI5. JiMrmi i Amnrl Camp, ; 
ijecersn Gvml'hann, Poena 4. 

DHEWHH, Ral Babadw Pui'shottam tal, 
r.LlC., 31, A., liurj, Mfdol 

lor coming first in Seltmcc in M.A. (Punjab 
lJr.lv.). Pas-ed out hrst iroru 1'liGiii‘i.o.ui Chi! 
Bugmctdiig roll(g«5, vAitnir;i: Coimeil of ' 
ImlLr , 19P6. ihiiP duoiur, liU.), I'J.Ii:., 
Jan. 1939. Member, Paeldc .Locomotiv* s ■ 
Enf|uiry Committee, b. Id. October, 1888.' ■ 
Educ ,**afc Goverrimi rJ; CoHege Lahore and 
TImraasen Englneeriiig tVJIege, Eoorkce. m. 
Skrirnatj Da^vavatL d. o! Lite. Dtnvan Jiiha- 
dur K. B. Tkupar, O.JB.B., of Buiuve, 8. I>.0, ; 
Conptnietlon, L.B. Rv,, fiaiilmti, IWld-lHUh; O, 

Ji' R. Blv., 1909 1916; X. 'U . Ity,, 1916-1922; 

0. IL Prof. Koorkee, 1922-22; X. ML Ey., 
1923-24 ; By. G. E. XL, H. ML Ry.. 1924-1 9?^1 ; , , 
Divisional S«pdt., K. ML ity., 10311934; 
Senior Oovl Inspector, Bombay, .1,934 ; Chief 
.Engineer, K. W. liy., .193.5 ; member,, Federal , 
Fuhlic Servifes Commission, 19.35-41} ; merti!)©?, 
Paciic- Locomotive Co 3 nm.Ittee, 1938-89 ;■ ■ 
Chairman, Central Jnierview Board, 1942; 
mfunber, X'.MLE. Services Coiiim. 1943; 

' Cisairman, The Frontier Ikinl; Lid., Laiioro 
!l‘4-3. C/^kt; (70 “ ro'' 5 m<>poiita 3 i 'L Lahore. 
Add ass: C/o Banepur Road, fjuhnre. 

BHO,IiiSJCIJ!l, Markand Rataxilal,- Rao , :„ 
Sabab ,(19,42) L.C.E., Rtc!,, Govt;. Spi. Land ,. 
■Aeqn. OlBcer. b. Dec. 22, 1887. Biiue..Rt Poona-; ■ 
Engineering Coll. ?n. Dirjv.\ntbehca ; entered 



Govt, service in Consulting 
Bept. in 1021. l^ctired as By. 
Consulting Surveyor in 
1942. Re-employc'd as 
Spl. Land Acqn. OiTieer, 
Hubli, 1912. Founder A: 


Suivej or’s 
Asstt to 


.S#. 

Oanjani Bi, strict. 


President, Mother’s Lodge,'" i 


an institution 

of sisters ‘ 


and brothers 

for 

the 


propitiation of 

Go*l 

as 


Universal Mother of 

ah 


without caste, 

creed 

or 



of §ie Patna High Ccmrtj then lisiued San©| 1 
‘ ‘ ‘ Hnt of Council ; 


as Honorary Adviser and President c 


eolour through love, servi. e. devotion and 
nnconditional cheerful st-lf-feurrendfr. Ex- 
plained Mother’s creed at All Faithr-i Con- 
ference, Kasik, in 1933 ; delivi-rnd speech on 
Modern World and Mot hcriioofi of Cod at 
Indian Philosophicai Congres.s, Poona, in 1U34. 
Held several JMother’s Lodge pr.nyers for 
peace, pl-'igue suB, si dunce, crc. Publication: 
Mai-Poojmi. hmfaiion to join MotbeAs J vdfte^ 
Alother and Utofhr's Thousand Kan eu in 
2 Vols.), iWai Hindi Pmrthna, Alaiguruananya- . 
bhaUU etc. Address ; 34, Godhluindcr Road, 
Malad, Bomba.Si;. 

,I5H03jPUE state.. ■ Lit,.«*,C^L His Higlosess 
Rais-nd-Danla , Sipabdar -nl -Mulk 
■Saramad Rai'Hai ISnd M:aba»ajadbiTa|a.:'v': 

;Sawai Mabaxal Raaa Sir Hdai Bbaa 
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StaffWi Iio&aadra Baliadiw Belay |img BIXIT, Trimbalc Vislmn, !*:• 
Bee,: Maiiarafa Bana of ■■(see' section. ' " ' 
on Stales in Inrtia and Pakistan), 

BteaJIGABHRIl STATE ! Hie Mglkmss 
Jfealadhip Maliaar^adlisyala Maliataja ' 

Stei MaynxdAawaj Sawiit, the present I 
HuSer of \hr-n sect ion on Staks in India and ■ 

Pakistan). 

BIAS, Aatomio Rosario j Herclmnt landlord. ^ 
b, PehruJiry, iSai, in Loutoltm, Ooa; 

naturaliaed Itritish anblect. m, JMiss 
Pcfcornillii Alves; 0 s. and 1 d. Pomuler 
. of the arm of A. R, Dias 

. & I ^jBomba.y,.' .Pre» 

for irl years; member of 
M‘ver|d^ ^ ^ tomiminal 

Creator of seamless salt 
aieiial at 

for which he wa.i 
^ {j,^ ®g* J,® hy ^Sir 

*.i¥fc.u. Owvcrnor of Bomhay. 

Toured Europe in lliSl; pranted atidieticc 
hy l‘ 0 pe Pius JCI and vSatted the Hedy 
iaiid same year. During last war w‘a» BJJs. 
contractor and helped Covernnwmt In 

* eieenwng urgent contraetH. tiendmeea : A. 

It, Diaa Kfttak, Cmnt Bead, Botnhay and 
f4r)urde8 Villa, Dot 'Spring#, Tairenhwari, 

Thaim. Office : Esplanade Boad, Fort, 

Bominiy* 

BMTM, The Hon’BIe Sir HarsMhfehai Vajti- 

liliai, >I.A,, EL.B., Kt,. tk’iiif .lutificr. Suw- 
rwHhtr.i, Ikdlrt'd diidgc, lilgli tJ-mi’t of Judlca* 

Lfuahny and Pmldent, industil^] r'Uir^ 

PiOiiihny. Ui. Joii.t* /.Vw ; Bai'-rut CoiiMf’f-, 

AliitiKluhad, Prtds-jrUu of VhU‘K-yi]>liv, iku-ridy 
C((Ue.'«‘, lpy)»"2; outlie A} 

ihdt oPht Divii Coma ’MpPiM.I; 

Covernuu-ut Law Culif-iM, -. Hun. 

St'iTf'tary, ilar CmuielL ik-miiuy, 1 ; 

Chiiinii.iu, Bomk;y i. vLub.r Ernpijn 

iwiujuittu\ W.H-M, kiiidit^ .1 iti .L'U. iPir ' 
i*uMif*ufi 0 }h : “ Pt^ydiedogy (in LK]i>ruHj 
iMiguay*-), ArMrciif; : C/o “ ,'>>6'?^ ” liiilyM j 

Jtoiid, Maiauar iEH, Boiiihuy. ; 

BIXIT, Mahendra Nath Bhalchandra, 
ilmvnimcsiit Ex.-imin-'P of qu'sthuhd.docu- 
menfsh)!’ C. P. <v i$«Tur, SepL D’, lUtC. of 
JJ. S. Dixit oi Siiugor, ???„ Shr. J'lidu Kirlobkar, 
fl. oi I)r. Xirloskar of 
flyderuhad, Deccan : •! d, pr""' -^^2. 

BVhrr: Kanpur, Duckumv 
and Nagpur. Stood flisfc in 

IP A. Degree osamiimtjon, Br 

Xngjinr CnlverKity. Cold 
MedfdDt. I’ook t-preial 
iruiiilfig In luxamlual.kui of 
documents In Knglami witij 
Cctnauliing ILxpeft. Home ' Ai 

Officer, D, K. Oovemtoenfe, &*,. ■ ifS j;!! 

PlKamiiier tii u. IV QSE*-. JS!*!. 
and Berar, awd to 
mriom Didlan states. Forensic JkiUlsticiam 
jgfo6/n># ; Travolliog and Chess. ; Kew 
Ctab, Booiia, Oradwann andMahamj l^agh 
Clubs, Nagpur, Addrm .* CM Line®, Kagpw. 


BOJtIC, Sir James, Kt., C. 'k (Olasgoud, 
ManauhiU rHrrtdor, Mudum HKils Co. LLL, 
Mudunu !l‘titin»riu and AmhiiHamudraw and 
Iiireclor, A, A F, linrvey Ltd. k IPtii; 
j?o Ali.HH Hflen fhiylord In tP'*l ; 2 #, Jolnefi 
MiJdum MIJIh 3d2H; ffiemher, Twtlte Coniml 
Tkmrd, .AII-iodL't Handleoni Btaidr Citnif* 

' man of the Board of Dlriaiof*, FuitdMti, 

1 liiHurnriiee Co, lifi., i Punudiir Paper lUiiL'i 
i Ltd., Fiindyn Bnnii Ltd., and fii iu crnm rtk” 

' Ltd. ikeMiflon/i .* fJolf rtia! .^iiui/uro 
1 JddM.'i.* Pa^uiiuil.il I! 0 HiAiu. 


DOCTOR, Bhiraji, Edalii, ' L M) (LmmiLL 
F.r.LA.. lA,r. ‘“.n. I 'h.ai.K A.j.MLi'tni 
.\r'*htiM( r. h j'. ■/.; ■. IL<^ lafe 

L;. Ltlaijl L'e-I* i, , D-i, c. lia ; a, 

.LilaJft lauidiloi of 
r"' / J7 Lau-auui', MwIfKariamL 

' I'K', ; Mil' A. \ : litmi- 

w hay, no hpf* fund c-ouwe, 

a “ eoiapIt’tMl • I'umh'iV Al'fc 

' ''<■>, ' doeh'I’C^ j\L daii 4* ; CnvI.ijj I 

i;., and CuftfiiiMUh fur adfiyuic 

\ - '■ / stiiflus, itr2',J-LI ' sitt'clu" 

A,,.. In infiifuL* .M'linKt's : 

a» iLf'lur uiid 
.y#. ' , V.oufdar fit, Luiubay and 

Ahistcfl'd !id : Tidfrri Lm#- 
Iniid, i r.aM-r', Palv and 
SwitEi'rland on proiebdorial toni’ in th^ mldtih' 
of Ifi47; a Freemason l,uilut! '* Ikanuin,*' 
“ Tloyal Arch/’ “ fhapL’r iJjdng Star of 
W. L” ; CLPj'r ; Pruiio i’lui;, WiHiugdias 
Sport-- Club. Pdpoji Club, IL'Uih.iy i*r('‘*.i<iem'.y 
Coif CiuLu Ciiernimr. Ad'Dt"/: “ Dhamu'. 

^ .Sir P, Mtdita lin.uL Fort, itomha’;' ; Jh'ahnun 
Vudl Cuiiiiiu'j, CiuU* -iP.uda, kiiadia, Ahiued- 
ahatj. 


BONGRE, ^i&aTafc SadasMir, B.A., Bar-at* 
J.aw, Id Ji.C, ; Social worki r. b, Dec, 
ISSt'i ; nu Miss Jlanoramahai Kutiittde, 
Educ* : St. Xavier's College, Bombay. C&pfc. 
m of Cullffio Eleven ; head of Tolunfccer In 
JudkiJ National Ccmgnw Session, DJI 6; was 
C api and Cricket Secretia'y of Hindu 
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♦ ii'i td" * i\ !afn^h»! iff Oua'IranmilaT! 

^Htfonal i^on-BmlimiHj 
I'Hily . wi.., Hi'". Scry, oi Borfitay FmJjk'imy'; 
« H i.» 1 \ itir-u ast i hii‘hihiT of Boarri of; 

"i ! t'jf i In frula ; G.IKC. of OovG i 
t‘'"'j'k{Urriti f*r!!)r>.;s ■ uas anisrhomeci in 1§42:| 

!(i I » I r .< v'* if » ^ uomiT'^trii ofj 

ijii H-* .t. ly ir/jil. 

'(•Htr. l.'r, r^rJca Kna-rl, Bam1*ay 7 , | 

tiOSHli Katt.xyaJal T(.alh!li!ii..ii, Ba^'ln^ss-otuni 
ai>tl. Hi'ri'ia.t* iMi?iuiu iV. (.'afcuttui.' 

h, at KfuMauai. Jamiurjar 


ftiti J5 iuH a'" 



to Soa. . " Clianciiibai 
llooEi, a!“Silinr !a BliaTBiigar' 
* at I Hi' t 'A u f. aud oup d. 
J to respectable 
iJosIri ■ fariHlv of Sihor. 
b’aitifir was ' Mst. ■■ Dewan, 

I ia- > i iftwir St at.e ir. t ’}«»" n-itm 
■ of jianjit . Slnjzfii— iate 
jMaliaraia. ..Entered business 
io .ibita, Starteii partrio'rsb..»p 
s4i''in{'S' la ibSoay r'aif;utta,. 
Started .E'alco Creameries . 
at San«1i ,iji 1942— which 
pfovl les butter, eheesc. 

< ciff'p ; bUldvd Ifcbrar'toiy in 1947 undn* the. 
!ii "(jirrs, of II. if, itaja.'ahob of Saii^H (the first 
of its Jd;nl 111 :*anj.di H.ate). i’alvos Imen 
hilcrtot in uairyiioe and aspires to rxxarul 
Iht ."aim- Oft psoderii ani seicntiilf haste. 
I'Vtml of pmiiifo) such as Clicked .Foolbaih 
Hoe’lft-y, efv';. (I’akcrn &;rt>at iiiieresfc an public 
firJivities and is a geiierous donor. Addre^sti : 
ilarlha* Krishna Exiciidon Sangii {S.M.C.). 

BOSSJINIt Gulamhusuin ililidiaaL 
Bhurlir of Calcutta for 1047 ; h. in Borabay, 
1.801% A', of Allidina Hajec Dor-mni and »Tena 
liai; m, Sliirlrt Bai in Bombay, 1020j 
KsisHamrilly and Nazir, and 
Mubawikbai and Sber- 
liaiioobai, ih'gan career 
as a Jute and Buriiiy-brokcr 
iiati lihu clidribiiror, i‘JtO; 

Amii, ir. E. IJ. Idio Mzuin 
of if'ydcrahad itncl ; 

ib'csiilcuf , Bnfary (‘Inb of 
Calculi a for 1047* IH ; Direc- 
tor. Isosmui & fVa .Ltd., 

Dianioud Prodii^i's l.tih, 

Ailiiaju^ ifufo Ltd., 

Clrienl \iovirloru' Corpora- 
lii.ii Lli!,. Afiiaiico Bre...s Ltd., Adarta Ltd,, 
Nidi ‘Tuii 1 1 hi .’r idd , faiv'uiUi I’amiprips 
litd./ihe Orifuifc Bn''S of India Ltd. ; Senior 
Biuiiicr, Dowini i’Hm (-'orpKiratibn ; P. 
DoD'jaii, Dohsanl Krin. ■ Esinmtiw €om- 
laitlec, Indian (dmndxF of Commerce; 
AliiHihn Cluimber of Commerep; Safety 
Find; As.^ociatlon ; Jb-ngal Tuberculosis 
Ashoriation ; Society for the ITotectlon Of 
Children h» Xn<lia ; Kndish Sfieaking IJniosi.; 
i'nlcihta Art Society ; Caicuila Hiatoncal 
Society, Chulriuan, Advisory Board In 

< idcnt.ta, Habib Bank Ltd., Modern Mutual 
Life ji'Kunnico Jd.d. ; dcicgatel-o the Cleveland 
and Kotary Convention (Intf-rnational), 1939 ; 
Prf'SkieiiL .Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
IU42-44 : Worshipful Master, Lodge Courage 
with Ifunmnity, 19311. Chi6^.* OYcrsiikas 
League (London), Basfe India Asiwciatikiia 
(London), Wililngdoi Sports (Bombay), 



Cricket- Club of Indlft (Bfunbay), Boyal West- 
ern Tnrf (Bowbaj), iioyal Calcutta Turf 
(Caleatta), Lake (Cuieiirtai, Thivf- IlniKlred 
fCalentta), IMohamraedan Sptoftlng (Cakutta), 
MusiHin tCaleutta), Punjab (Celeutta), Calentta ' ■ 
(CalcuttaL Burra (Chlouttai, Burjeoling 
Ilymkhana (Barjeelinv)* LN’. <'dcAPe ; 11/1 A, 
Lee Jioad C.alentta. : »)U. IVnlinee 
Street, Calcutta. 

BRIVBH, Darab Cnrsetjl, LkHudy Agent, 
Tata iron & Steel Co. i td., Calnjlta, b, 19th 
January ISSS, m. Piroja, d of dbherlibhai ; 
Ardeshir K.ookar; om* c. Jam.Viicd, and one 
d. Silloo. Edur, : B.A., .Elphinstone 

College, Bombay ; M.A., Emariurd College, 

■ Cambridge ; T4ar-fit-Linr, Cray’s Jnn, London. 
President, Indian Chambi-r of Commerco, 
Calcutta, 1947 ; and Coal Consumers’ Assoda- 

I tion of India,' Calcutta, ,1940-47/ 1947-48; 

- ■ .ex- President, Eiigineenng Association of 
IiKi.ia, Calcutta ; Viee-Presideut, Indian Stand- 
ards- fa tirution, .New Delhi, ; lOd-.A-, ' 

Nrtaji Siibluis lioad,, Ca,lciitta. 

D’SCUKil, Dsf. Jos mhun, B.A., L.-^5L & S., 
J.P.., Af..L.A., Aled.ical Practitioner and ox- ■ 

. Alayor of Bombay, b. December 4, ISSO.. . 
m, Maria. Kicastra ileNoroiiha. -- Edue..: ■ 
St. Xavier’s High S€,hool and Coll., Bombay. : 
W,a3,.' Professor of - Physics - and . later ' 
Bio-physics at : the Grant Medical Collego -, 

■ for about 2a years ; member of the AIimieipai.,- 
Corpn,, Bombay, since April 1,1926; elected 
Mayor of Bombay for the year, 1945-46; was , 
member of the Standing Committee of the 
Corporation and its Chairman In 1935-36; 
was also a member of the Public Health Gttee., 
1927-32 ; Its Deputy Chairman, 1929-30 and 
Chairman in 1930-31 ; member of the Wells 
ettee. ; the Bombay Legislative C’ou,ricil, 
1929-35 ; the Provincial Franchise Ctteo. and 
the Silver Jubilee Celebnitions Cfctee. ; as 
Mayor of Bombay he took keen Interest in 
settlement of hvboxir disputes ; started the 
Pherozeshaw Mcdita Centenary Comrnemora- 
■tion Fund .and the X.;N..A. Belief Fund, ; is. a 
keen sportsman ; member of the Bombay 
Presidency Cricket Assocn. -and was .‘President. : 
of the Catholic Gymkiiana and Chairman of 
the Sub-Cttee, of the Olympic Assocn. ; is 
cotmeeted with the Wt. John Ambulance 
Assocn. and several other organisations and , 
bodies and takes keen intw'est in medical relief, 
purtieiilariy Tuberculosis ; Member, Consti- 

■■ tuent .Assembly.- Address: Pius X. House, - - 
Dr. Viegas Street, Bombay 2. 

DBBE, Dasiuratli Lai, M.A., LL.B., Ilfeveniie 
Member, Executive Council, of the pre-merger 
Nandgaon State, since April 1947, h. July 7, 
1904; in. Shrirnati Chabipa Devi, Educ. : 
Primary and Secondary Eduealion at Kaiptir, 
C.P. ; College Educatiojiat Nagpur. Pleader 
in Baipur, C.P., 1929 ; briefed for appellant 
in Second Civil Appeal before Privy Council ; 
visited England in connection with Privy 
Council Appeal, June-Nov. 1932 ; enrolled as 
Advocate of Nagpur High <A.->urt, 193G ; joined 
Nandgaon State' service JiThe 1938, as Deputy 
Commissioner and District Alagistrate ; also 
exercised powers of District and Sessions Judge 
and of High Court Judge ; deputed to Bastar 






Friitiin Pcikisian T^*ar Pr/ok 


Sti'it!': M AtVjhl'o'?. I'Q4{;, for 4 tDOtiUii. >' 

,,!a‘>Rtv.,' ; IvjJtiHndiUHou, I'!. S. Rly, >! 

DUDilORiilj Wtiisilctsmay Sing,;;, s, ny lm] 
JiriDri SiEO InjiBOiiU or.: 

afid h, 1 ^ 04 . r<. | 

im^na J.-r/V. >'ett «d‘ M«r» P ■ ’ ^ 

ihl4fili’i4, „* W 

Ilf'TL M ti i ft t, r a i c, I ^ , T : 

■; ij. K, ,„iltv.T.J. * 

Mill Lt.l , ral<-i*ffca. 

M e ml 'L#-*!i4.i-4at'i ve A '•> 

«fi;rib!y---CeuJruI~~ iidG-frl ; 

Mwr.h'T 

Am*rfi. ^utb'nsal 

. ijliaislvrr r»f ■ ■ Co'iBiiieree ; . 

j \ 'or* j riovj-'iK u<! Ilindr 

Hahhiu I'iiiiau f haadstT Af i.Viinmwe ; I 
of Fine Arts; 'Royal A-Hiade Sockty J 
of B'/'tiRa? : Ralk!tM.r Patron, I 

JtFr/fR w\Kfi!e ■\-h'''eirintion. . ralcufi s | 

f mb • aj ’dif i 1 uF , j^nfcrP ' 

l'l>lsi;j: Q',:'m. Liff? A:PDtitf>l4:e | 

iRSi'icktloB of Ikiiigal and Ba<-r;i.a Flub, i 

I Tiro iTcMldrst lad UR rn ora Iter, I 

f Ji'i, i j.‘ ; , i' • a IT cfil h i! ! ; ! h , A (Mmi : A raga « j , i 

ATHr 4 u 4 a!'roR i 


Is Fffrat** Ophthalnbr PrfM {Pirnior. ifivro 
Jiwmbof. Oi4i;y'i;TifjiolO’,'b',«! Sitrlrfy *;■? 1'::4i'|r?.. 
HiipednB u*!' j F I r . ni* Ifi oT ' 


lUjvi'i 4 \ y 


Bniahav ; IJd/ow- cl tyiB \> 
arui IC'Oncrarr l•’5V'■'^'^■Ti< 
fkunH' ,'itr, 0!?. Oy(j. iri’j 
FoniF'!,:/ ', if, ' 

14' -ai-t’- rr !,!.5 1 . In : . I i' 

M'-'o Vi V' v; CO' \ 

vro wF"*!'- r"-. -,n!'V . <’ k. 

%a> o nil * » ) ! 1 * ! » } , 

, ‘ 1 )!)) O’ t' 

M'lRtV.i'* flVR !V f !. i 


DIIOTHS, I'LE. Sir Rmhtm Tinfuim 
M,A. iOmu,‘s KJ'JJ-:,. VdT, < V. Ir-it., 

X ik\*, 1 f n 'vs f ,\| ! ) 

> 4 ir. M ’ll V 'Ki. M’ , H iV \ f ii t . , 

Pr.U’j",^ dl Ai hh *}j’r !» } /b ,. ?h* i , 

'il.yi.A, 'iruuly'joh, iMi«i OiiiifV. f b'frri*. tlxiioTii. 
PolPJca! Ati'rtit, Xorih .ut iir,i:**-!jii , 

iJt'pitiy FouuiVi-sio.sor, rowlia war., P)tM" 3 fl ; 
( triry, ,\' WJJ',, iM',:;* n IR'ldu* 
hi M ;?>■ irirtnij, Fdi-L!; *f Mb 

iiiiw, •tuner, JX.ViMnP, Ihir if ; DihViifo 

Sorretury. G-nvFof IniiF, ; A. G, t.l, iii, 

Fnlurlii.Htrra, t)ft, 1 : 17 t < is. 
Gmummwii lloim, .Po.di m n r . 


_ _ iDTOGiIRPOT. STATB : Hi» 

»tD 1 I,SK,i!|E, Eao B-a .Is a d si a? j ' ■' ' ' 

S a « Is li a 1 1, * a « Ke«iay|ifao. liBtd. I 
‘Mi:iTn,lM,tiiitr 9 ISat.nra. b, .May 7 , ISTO, a ' 

<]*aBf‘GUaKt “oX iihtjjtdrfn’iio i 
Moray family, oaee I ’ 
ru'lt- 1’3 of Ja¥ll (Satara) ; 

three_ SldyaJh an,Gdra»;i>OTNICO^^ Basfjratt, fUJF M 


WMGiIRPOT. STRTSi 
Rayaa MaMmalieadra Malsaifa|aiifcif»i 
Maliarawii Stei S,it Itakfilirntw Si» 5 |lt|i 
BaBadwiTs CFC.I.'E., ,K!.F;SJ.., t\w ptc.sBnfi 
IiisloT of’ fm; stictluii ou tilFfcK.n In India uiid 
.Pakistan), 


sen, Frataps'Inh a.iid .5 d., 
all, edricated. , Created liad 
Saiicb, 1922 for I'raniioxioas 
services ■ hb ■ Ilccruiting 

iifhcer, Poona, . 1917 ; Satirra;, , 
lh.hS: in X.t.O, agitiHaon j 
.ill .Fatan 1 & 21-22 ;: ■ Qiie'lliog | 
iiitidU'r Musllrii teEsi^ih 1 iVKh 1 
nnii r. }>. Moveinohi tf )21 at | 
S.uiCTrmru'T ; Rao Jtalsadur in 1912 for Hon. ' 
sorvieos on ,ij| war roiuraitteos dfurin'j W'Drld 
War iinh publl** tvorvovs la yariou.-^ .•.jilo res 
'. 5 EH’t' xctiri'jiK uf ; re*d|«! 0 nt of eoaily ruhe-, 
from f neilioi* JHirhur, lU.’iS, for Jfon. roerniUug 
work fur Uw.ilior Array ; keenly iatero.sted 
in .U.'tJirintU uplift, since 1904 ^ was Jt. 

" Hfyy.. 199 . 34)0 ' and ' Auditor, iai«- 10 , of Ail- 
.Indhi Maratha Rrlueational Conference : 
Mi'inbcr tif various ^ftiratha Atisoes,, Eoudsay, 
Foomi ; 'I rii«tec, l^faratha T. F. .Samuj, Hatara * 
Secy., HiTifjrak Mundal, Saiara, 

AikirA’S : .Prat.apgiiaj, Satara. j 

DBOOBJf, Sir Jamsltedji Npssemattji, 

Kt, K.B.E.' (IMS), C.I,E., O.B>B.,I). O. 

COxoa), F.O.F.S,, ColoneR LA.H.C., L. M. & 
S.,JvF., tiv-SherSif of Bombay. ex-Ophtliaimie 
SuriSkson la charge, telirC. tT, Ojjhtbateue Hos- 


pital and PmfesHor of Ophthahnology, Giant 
IfedtcfliJ Colleg<a, Bombay. April, X86I. m. 

, ISI» ,Fawkli,,,,ii'«#,ra,.’, Bombay, Oxford, Vienna 
and Bondon. Was futor in Opbtbalmology,^ 
Grant" Itodimi College, Consulting Opht'balmic 
Surgeon to \?air Hospitals and Ophtbalr^c 
’ 6 nii|«cm, Farsi General Hos^tal,. Bombay i 


(Cantab,), Xi.A., Sv.lK (Ixih.ijiy. IMU.Cm 
i’' N.L, Fmeiitn'j IVof it* ot i ii tu liy 
IJruvffrdfy ihe PiiaR I'ht. t‘ 'J'H'hVcal 
AdvRer, War jLI, t. ]n (eui.l ^ im'- 

cffiraerit uf [u'Jlr!, I 9 t,! ! i v: • ('(di f ( (,*'/ ’i'l, 
(Viilr;U Ucvfjjin., Cfjuu' cl ,v,« 

49 ; Pi'hieiprth riu^Ci iHif'Uit 

1999419 ; Pr-)fe-soi, "u.r y.Mn’e CfUiii .fry, 

Punjab Fuivu’sil.y, irall fo lltfa; 

Dean nf the Sdeiitio Fac iPy usi.l I'-iyiidici, 
b. *23 Sent. IS 45 . w. Frc'hi. rilailvc liuraytVKe 
(Gold KaPeru'-Hiiiti, IhlVa, ehscr /h uf 14 W, 
Burpoync'W aliaee ( 192 <A. M.AJi. I'olfegt;, 
Alkarli, r.F., J 90 bd 4 ; Kirn .i Coilrgi', 
Amritsar, 1914 - 17 ; Guvevwu»-ut. Guliege, 
Lahore, 1917 - 1999 ; Indirai MuiiUjou-'i Poisrd, 
1917 ’ Cordite Faetorj’, Aruvankadii, lldb '21 ; 
3 Iember, Imperial Kdiu'uibnal CoiifmiH'u, 
London, 1927 ; bpecial Choruiea! Adv’Hef,,: ', 
Centmi Board (»f IRnTatu, I 02 s-li 4 i 7 , T|c«- 
Fresident, i’miura OlwmicaJ Society ; Prc.ddent, 
Ghemifltry Section Indinti Sch m-c t onpri 
1934 ; Chairraaii, Xat.urally Dccurriag SaitM 
Committee ; Council of Scientific and' 

, trial B-esearch, 1940 ; iiiembs r, Dma.i A<i 
Advisory Board, 1940 - 43 , and Drags Supply 
Comiriittoe, lQFy* 45 . Publicafions : Papers 
in SuientiC'C Journals. 

RESTLEY, diaries Mortimer, J.F., Hiebij 
Solicitor and Notary Public. .Late Solicitor to 
the Government of Bombay and PuhIJc pro- 
'■^iSecutor. ^ ,2 Sept 6 m.ber,' 1890 ,: '»n,Eaia©:B#yfV'." 
Wintle, ALB.E., J.F, : Sa.rv,ea,ln>,tiw. -• 
as Lieut E.P.A. 


Whu's Who in India & Pakisian 
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1 r J .'fi .latl rilot iti R.F»f, and, , Indian Air Forte, uiim* Anpist i;“», IM7. 


I'llui ill t,hy F.AJ‘\ Jtkfmi! C!o Fafetlej” 

ilAj-t. aiid Kotark'3 Ftihlk, 
iUiilJlui.?, Hoad, Boaibaj. 


k. 

December 15, 1895; wa. Ratljsidnt Uordon, 
fL of Me Airniam Black uf File, St-utkaid; 
AVw. Royal *\aval tUie/i-s, ihburiw A 
Dartmouth. lioj’al end 3L _N. A’'r 

Bervifw in lirk Viorld War; lluyal An hiftc 
sinre 1913 to pre'^eui ; ;J| 

York Place. Dcliil ; Air II. Q , iFJiii. 


cor; BEY, 'riie HoB’Ble Sir M^rmmt 

Ooftrge ArmsIroBff, lit., cr, J9i“, M.A. 

Mj\i "‘i iakatta Court. , 

F I'jl.li i.jti hi. Eatbif&n, Blanelitj i 

llitdiaf iMl r, I9ll ounlzerMifi and f ^ , 

ihto l.e.S., 13U);’EI<wm, Verricr, Af.A.JJ.ac.dlxop.}* Air.;. 
' ' ■'■ — 3isliOO BiwiiHit fcu-rrc LrtOTiH 


A.-wti, 3(.htL,i.-li ibu lA'Ugai, 1311; IJiider-^secy. 

tlfkal and \\ |,1 . lOBI-iUtH • Keglst* , 

jv.i\ (Aicultsi High < 'ami appellate *4d«, l91o«, 
l:;'; laitiiiu th(' Bar l.limer J'ew|us-), 1324 ; . 

Hi. .'iitd ii yxSMJH ditilgc iu Bf ngul atid Assam, ; 
IhJI.di: KawidHIiad Cali R»;da!, !v>a0‘, 
Jmiiriaf 8n.,'*y, and fa Cfil iH-mrinnr.'i'tCta' to the ' 
HoU, or I'amwal I'f; j i Olfg. Judge, Calrutta , 
It'iiHl tequt, Addi. Judge, Cticuita ( 

Hi 'h « tujtt, il). 7 ; rr<'i i»uiH lAagal Kiu-tlon J 
In 1 lii li;7‘ I'liMie du<h„f . C'aLurta High' 
riUii'f, '-nsec ludi ' Ve’c-ProsideDr., Royal ' 
‘i.ih • ( M ■■" < if I ' ng d, IMM5’, rr»''ld‘rt'. 
ituV'd Afiutls-' ;sOi*i».ty ol' i'.engnh 1910;', 
rff- nuM-;', ^t'rbaaillogu'al Advi-orj | 

hsiiiii, 1.' .u \ if t< -n t Mefuijrj d, H ill utui. t 
J'idi't-iiV? ; ljL?d I d ‘ Chib, HidctUta, \ 

E0yiUWDS, Sir Percy |axn, os, Af. B.Se. (Ox- 1 
Off.;, iU.M. rt ihs d Fhief Eoglaeer, j 

L\ & 'J\ liupt.. lit. i3acb.(te2-i-l94G}. 
k l“iiM890. M. iSiisan Btiaabcih Scott. Educ.:\ 
i'hrlsfc Iktopit-al imd Qucan’H College, Oidbrsi. 1 
Served iii \^ar, lyi-l-li); Captaia, Royali 
Engineers ; loiced Ctidh!! Forts aiul Telegraphs ' 
101.9 and iKicarue Chief Engine«r in 
1041 ; repre'fipaled India, at fniemaiionid Radio 
'Feiegraph Coiafercmie, W.ashington 1927 and 
iFadrW 19J2 ; International Telecoramaaica- 
Hotts Canferruice, Cajro 1938 : Commonweaitli 
Communicationa Council, Loudun, 1014. 
Adtims: Ch> Lloyds Bank Ltd., 0 Pail Mall, 
i/iadon, H.W.I, 

EDWARDS, L'lout.-CoI. Cosmo Gran 
Nivern, tti.L., Imliun Political Service; 
YnurifZf.-t ar-iioi the late Rev, -TameE Edaards 
oi l.oiiieiuouth, Svutlund nndHcuttHh Church* 
4!'^ Ct>lleg% C'druHa ; h. ISyO; m. 1930, Emily 
Lvi.'lya, </, of Dr. H. J, P, fillve of X-eamington, 
Warv/icLidilrc. ISiHfc. : uf Fettes College and 
Ktitiihurgli Iteiv, Servefj In Great AA'af 101-1- 
Su ; lllgliJaiiil l.igKt' liifautry 1914. Franco, 
1 :jJ 5 (wruiidcd) , Jmlian Army 1941-47 
Q.YCJ. (Vi'ps (ti CfUidfS Frontier 

CAfgliaid'itasj), 1913: appointed to Indian 
I'olhh’ai Servh'r, 192 i; served In varioua 
(rtpaeltlrsiti K.-W.F.P. tl!i 1920; Under-Secy, 
and Dy. Secy, to Govt, of India, Foreign and 
Folitteil Dept., 1030412; Secy, to liesident 
111 51yiM)r«, Jtm-n?; Political Agent in Kakt, 
103H4iUCI ; FoUticui Agent in Bhopal, 1040-12- 
itesidf nt f >r Kolhapur and the Dcccan States, 
1942-194i ; Kebiflont lor tho Madias Statew 
stiwe 1044. Clnhs: United iSer vice, London. 
AtkIrcrH : C/o GHndlav! Bunk Ltd,, London 
or Boniliuy. i’lie Eeskieacj, Trivandnim. 

ELMHIRST, Aix Marshal Sir Thomas, ilayaf 
Air Force, K.D.IL (1UI5), C.B. (i9448, A.#.G. 
(1918), All- Mar.>hai Commuadiug fciio Royal 1 


■ 29, 19U2, son 01 Bisiiop i_ 

m. Ivosl 1310, t’.vo.5; Etiur.: Mpi'h#:i rolhf., , 
Oxford; (Fowif r Exi ibithuu r. l iufi* Oldham 
Uidvcr-sity Scholar, Matthew 
.AlnOhl Prlr.tmtUi), First vv, 

Gias.i Kiig. Lit. Kinasr. ' , 

First ClAi-w ThcokfUy Fiii-iH, ' 
Vieo-Prmi'ipahWydilfcllnlL v =t.. ' 

1 020 and Lecturer at 5l'cr?ou . , '* i'] , 

1927. Game to ladia in R' 

1027 as a member of tlie ,? q. 

Christa Seva Saimh Poona. 
but after four year's rulln li 

into lay life and in coliabora- , t 

fcion witfi Mr. Shaienio ^ ^ 

Hivaie, founded the .Blimidjan Seva IMtuidai , 
for the service o£ the aborigiauls oa a 
sdenthic and hurunult'iu'ifTi basis ; tlio 
ilaadal now maintains ^ichools, a leper 
home, ■ dispensary and a research depart- ,, 
ment. Appointed Ooii. Efch£io;rapher. BaEtar 
State, 1940 ; Anthroifologiat, Govt, of Orissa, 
194 5; Dt.puty-Diroctor. Anthropological 
Survey of India, 1040; F.R.A.L, F.A’.l,, 
F..E. A.S.B, .Editor, ..Man in India, 

1942; awarded tho Welccune Medal, 1942, the 
lioy Alcdal, 1945, B.B.R.A.S. Silver .Medal, 
1947. Publications: The Jmkii of huHan 
Freedmn (1930), Mahatma Gandhi (1931), Th& 
Truth about India (1932), Songs of the Forest 
(1035), Leaves from the Jungle { 1930), Phidniut 
of the Hills (1937), A Cloud that’s Dragonish 
{1938), The Ikiiga (lOOti), The igaria 
11942), Maria Murder and Suicide (1943), 
The Aboriginals (lO-lZ), FoU‘-fak.s of Maha- 
koshal (1044), Folk-Songs of the Maikal Rills 
(1944), Folk-Songs of Chhatisgmh (1946), 
The Ahtria and their Ghotul (]947), and many 
cotttflbutioii.4 to learned journals, liecrea- 
lions: Controversy, photography and 
museums. AMress : Fatangarh PA>., 

Dindori Tahfdi, Mabdia Dirt., CM'. 


EMERSON, CoL Rail Billing, CJ.K. 
(1046). O.B.E. (1943), late Ruyai Exxgiaeeis 
and Cliief Comiiussiouer of Railways. •!*. 3rd 
July, 1897. m. Grace Everard iShtficr on Sept. 
18, 1926. Educ.: BraclUeld Cell, Berkshire 
and B. M. A., AVoolwIcli. Was 2xid Air 
Mechanic, .Royal Flying Corps frtnii Rov. 
1915 to June 1017 and at R, 51, A. .Tune 
1017-18; served in Franco in 5itty-Juno 
1916; Commis.sioned 2nd Lt. Ji. E. on 6th 
June, 1018, Lt.-Coh R. E. SOtli Juiie 1944; 
SnVi.dantive CoL, 7th May 1046; ritaohed to 
Mov. <fe Tn. MBf from Jan. 1U41 to July 
1943 ; served Vith 8th Xmiy a/ul CMF July 
1943 tor Oct. 1043 ; reverted as General 
Afanager, O.I.P, lUy,, Deo. 1043 ; Chief 
Commissioner of RaJlways, 20tli May, 1946, 
Address: C/o Rahway Board, Row Delhi, 


ENCINEEK. Sir 

i . Bommj', Sept. 1^42 ' 


/ih/ittu 6-J^akistan Sear Hunk i(,|,s 


ComioisslnmT of a ii,i , i ,r‘ > im-cV' '' 

of tiic uo„i-a of tt. v,., ..v 
‘W'l’iT to Oh, tioven,,,f .,| !•, 

Amtfn^ : c ,f) GrlrHliii, ,, 

Cjaciitta. 


-Vi |‘ 


,* ntl.'is' 
.»{ *]UP' 



Ma|0 3f fBr.l Soj^afc 
K a J k li o r. Ii r tt , Jb’JLC.F^E., L. M 

* kKX‘.S.a, & I tr 

';* 'F®?* S Bid-0 tio y- 
Magiakate. Coiisultlna'.ph/. | 
mm Bf J. J. Bospitel.i: 
Bombay, -atoee 1936, B|vi 
5«kmai ■ Su?g€0«,,' F ;i T ;mu; 
AiPbalaiioe: ■ Brigade . stpee 

l9i ik b. ,28ai ■■.April . 1S82-; 
IBgh bdiool ; . tlm 'Vnlvu^ 
Kiiinbur^h, Trbdty^CoIJegSf ' 

liOiiJ ^ Vf Brotiier, 1930 and 

Bdlpwaliip of the lloyal 
€ Ibp of WtyaiKiM of BdlttWwh mS 
liilor iftil tbeii Professor oi I*harmkooios?v 

’toPsir7"r‘ii:SS*'/P‘“«*’ J0'~^hy£ 

ftest 4fm/T* Bom? ay, 1914-21 

■' ' in* rf Bainbav-Braoeh 

iSaS!" 

f 111.1 ™ui,-«''y'“iy ilJnhly": ffiafiv-r!" oj 
' CiUi an,! JMilitar; "aioe 

i’nv im mlL ,.,-’'“"'‘,‘^f ’ l^Jf^terios and j 

l'I,S.-l, inn. 

i t. ^ i b.yMOmtiS .’U((i S«rO'rnn<. 

i'h/!?’** -Medical Pidop : Hop 

llmt i If r ‘/«f'tawe Spetdalid,/ SB k 

- ■■, 'i-. B.....i.„f.M,.„ Hospital, ■ .Bomba-v -■pJr 

’ dadions t o various Medical jour 
pal . *bWreM ' .Javtii Mansions, lb, Llrti* 
BuiMelf'^’kbf Biuubay and Amur 
Sbay! WdroWNbab MHita Hoad, 


MWCirs, Boni® Resrijaald, dbSJ. (I94O), 

I* *v* ’^’ ; s. of Xietifc.-Col! 

.B*,„,,B»,,,, I' a.W^'uiij ,;,, ..iiit, , .Irene d^A. Beaser- ■mia ' 

ffifv ''tOiiiKliain; Tfiiilty Coltee. 


Hk A.tvurk f oil I\di .!? I ‘ ! 

ueering cioll.^ C'sIciiMi A^ff n‘fr 

P.nsdifi . !hU Lfu'f fY 

« m inhir of tl» J*,U. ;„', T -r ,‘i" 

Mddim' ; Cassck ituad, iwckiiow/ ’ ' *' 

X'lBIJGii.j Rteltf Rfiv ' Br 'ij ' T* V- ■»■ 
Bafiffalftfo • T'Ji^n’f 'hj tV '' baiuary, 

li«”;5Hsln?1=S 

a 'Mur., rr,i.r, 

mmred hy tm eotib fen-c ; om/of tm 
, . ™.Aers of tlie ,Natlo,tol ■ S(d:K)blfdv ' ^' • ■■ 

ff l'‘r/ jfftrt hi ffia rolf’ibirju 

of ii lak Spircijja fiiwl ami luifrfl lu \4f ! 
mskicfc wirij i\laba[iuaji i« |?Y) f "f 

lJo*.,_}4e hiipporhd both fin* Mfiveiiirnl-:! i 
orgamsim iluiuivli! aid; to»,k piuiali .* }, nirf 
in Um famim ivliif of ami rV S 
mirk., d as m Hrej. of tlie V t i- \t!L t 

^agar Siniildpulity arai the iu..l c " • *' 
he ww elwteU Fres. in 19,k-, ; f i 1 f 

kmity years as .Secy, of tlic p] ,jY‘wif - 
Jrefc,, Ayimrcdn Alalia Virjyaladi .diYf iul • ‘ 
is on tlie Alalia gluR Cttce. of the A'aflr fkluVi.’ 
konal Society and the (‘huinnaii of ifu, 
AfcrdinnfH* Assm. ; he Is ou tiaffiS/fy,;;* 
of tire .Sangha ShalUhi * the orj/aa iif i i.a 
Congress n yfagar; Clmlnuaii. .Vg f f YS 
C«**opemlive .Bank, 1930. p;.,.,gr* of h fi 

^ly AInnmpidify, AJnaedua'/'ir in fnin 
: Atoiotijiagar. ^ ' 




Si’s3;sS«<g 
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(hi' ‘ ai^di 

li k a n* !i" •«-' u f of fbi iridla, I 

Mf/ . 1i.il Hai*h, jn| 

r(t!,ni:mii, ciiaiteii, ^ if.-w.r., fju.c.i 

I hJ^ ii <Uu ), 1 ; Kn 3fKl«h ’ 

lilt , 11 ] tf IndU Seliool 

f j liisjKul-j i, ImllHj skieo i 

h. . <j, d Bi *e. : ITiiiul-Wait.: 

u ii »i , I ‘in KT.i ; L^rJur^r, I#£- 

I ( fi j 'd of *'l <''nit-rr5 rfriiot-WjiJ c;oH«is;L,| 

1, 5,u'nJi,y|i, I'fff. 0 ! c;iH-'inl«try j 

.. f«f} Afi'iiniaiJ:, I ltd i/I II Seiioal of Mints, | 
f i’ hIcHV of Il.t iJNyJi-i of ¥acl;; 

3I*-jn., liwt, of Fng. ; i 

if! tiiiafral cheiiiMry' 
sumI Iui-I ^,C!<.*iuioIo^H^ Bdjli'^atkins: <'oatribu-| 
tiotm fo Inui'i. of ^Ihinp^ and Clrnfoi^icaf i 
fn‘iflt-fHc of listlh'i iPiiniMs Silver nmi Uoldj 
hijxt If'* frtdia Ti/ze ftticc) and Proe.; 
of NiJ\ In?, o1 k'T.cns of fntila, Tnd. Sr, I 
( '*r,isr. Lhd to liic' Jonrsial of the fiwtv of Fnei. ' 

MOioriBh', niiisic, ! 
I'iih: Ry.iifil iutifed Service, Calcutta. | 
AiMrm : Irtdian Selico! of Mines, Dlianfoad,-, 
Fh r. ; 

rOWlER,, Gittcsxf John, P.Se., F.E.I.C.,' 
f'.IJ. Sws.r., h\x:L HuO. F'.I.S.E. ; &. 1808 m, 
Amy d. of George S. and Eleanor 

ScotL iMi/e.; !?<'5<kofc Srliool, Somerset; Owenf: 
(.'oliegc, Victoria CnlverFifcy ; Blanchester ; 
Meldeilierg IJidvcr dty. For 20 years in service 
df Rivera CoTOinitt.ee of Manchester Corpora- 
tioii, ]ie»ponalhlp for treatment of tlie sewage 
and t.mdH eifltwinta of BlinclHiSter. Pioneer of 
*• SHirated Slmifie '* procefts of sewage 
|)urIII»'ut!on» Coiranitcd by cities of STew 
York, Cairo, Slsanghai anti fCankow, First 
viHitnii Inriia in WU6 on special duty for 
Ctiveriimwit of Bengal, From 1016 to 3024 
FrnftJWjf of Applied Chemistry and later of 
Blodiemlfttry at the Indian Institute of 
Seten«, Bangalore. Principal, Harcourti 
Butlor TfcImoloRlwiI Institute, Uawnpore.i 
1027-20; lias kHin President of tte Indian', 
ChemifttI docility, h Ifonomry rorrespondltig s 
Hcni't.fiy for of tin* Royal institute of; 
CliemlifTy of Oreat Britain and freiand, i 
puhikiufj inn riy scientific papers, 
run! til' cour-a .-I. AUdtr.'K: Central Hotel, * 
iJaiQIKslOTC. ■■ j 

FRlilWPTON, Hoo'ry* Jamott, ¥.A. (Oxon.)j I 
Li’?.; I S }. CMJi (1941); M.C. 

(llfis); Auctnt 14, 1807; m, Hilda | 
31a ry, d, u! Jiev, jVlexmider .Blown.’ 

: Chikt’s Tfirnital Aral Sfc. .Toto’s 
Cnll, Bxioni. Sfildary Sfcvlcts 1916-1019’ 
nofimiis«.'umf{| Biikcof WeHhitjtoii's Regimenl, 
Jafi. fuir ; served in 'Frant'c and Flanders; 
dunohiliwd \Uf!s rank of Ca}iiain, 1010; 
ioliiM'd j.f ,.4. in Bec- 1021 ; Asst. Msrfce., Agra, 
.Muttra and .lUjorkee tiii 1026; Bist. Mgte., 
3fiiltra and .Tliuiidtiil 1028 ; Afafet. Settlement 
Officer and Settlement Officer ,^gra and Bah- 
nilcli, IU28-1032; Disf. Cawnpore and 

.riianii till Oct. 1082; X)y, Secj„ U.I\ Oovt., 
Ilii Mnrtii 1,037; l»y. Cornmsnr., Bucknow, 
l0S7-:i8 ; By. and Jt. Secy, to Oovfe. of 
India, 1938-43; Comraissionwv Fvm'brjd 
Division, IB 1943-44. CWeC Secy, tc?" Govt., 
0, P» Mareli 1043 to July 1946; Ccunnjis- 


sPrtier, Allnimhad!, 1946-17 ; m leave 
preparatory to retlremeiifc. Amlren 7 
llcathmere, LocksRcaS.ii, S 0 u t li a in p 1 0 n, 

■ .Basiand. . 

FHY, Dt.-CoL Jliigttsliiie Saxgooi, Bl.B. 
CRAl. (Edin.), r.R.ilS. ( ihiin.) ; lU,k./1944). 


pjnsife.-'Mor of Ciinioal Surgery and Principal, 
K.EAI. Coll, Bahore f'Rel irefl). b. ypv. 4, 1S9C 


m. Klk% Scott, d. of Rnv. A. Scott of Oalcijunk, 
I'limluiid. Edne. : George \Vat.**oii*n Coll., 
Edmlnu’glL and Uuiv, of Jtidinlifudh. Cum- 
iniH-imicd, ji.A.M.C., Kclu 14, 1015, iuu! 
l.rd.S., .Ritr. 12, HUB; Piniploj'vd jw a Civilian: 
in T.M.3., ¥eb. 3, 1031. PuMkitiluns r 

Eiiieilrip hi the Treatment ttf Ammbk Jit.'jcc#'? 0/' 
th-^LiVf^r ' Jnil, Med. Gar., Get 1924) ; ** Buebt. 

** Ffaclufe-Jjii'hmntmn <jf the Medwl 
Mcnki'UH e / the Knee Jmnf i n.A.51,0. Journal, 
Vul. Jdr, 1929). ReGdari, ■N'ovcrubrt 4tlt, 
1947. AMren : \Yi>ud Grajuge Wetlieruk 
■ ■Ga.rl’iSie, England. 

FYZEE,. Hsaf Hil Hsghar, B.A., I-£v,B. ; 

(Bom.), AI.A. ((JAntal)4, Piret class honours, 
■Oriental l.^angufigc-is. Trlpoa, 1924 (Pr.!), ami 
1025 iPT.Il) ; 'of the Middle Temple, Barrteter- 
at-Law ; Principal, G-ovt. Law College, Bom-' 
bay, i938“1947. Jilember. Public Services 
UoinmbHk.u, Poriibayj Hiiive 1947. k April 10, 
■1899; in. Sultana, d, of ILazi KabiriKMin, 
Bar-at-Law. Ednc. .* St. Xavier's Coliege, 
.'Bombay, , St. Joirn’s' College, ■ Cambridge," 

■ ■ E.ngland ; . Hon. ■'Seese, . Islamle , . 'Itesearch 
Akhch. ; Pres., Artjuman Taraaqi-e-Urdii ; 
I'^eliow, Dnjv, of Bombay ; Vice-Pres., Bombay 
C}'ick»;t Assen. Pri'id field-, Rotary Club, 
Bombay, 1<M7-1948 • Vice-President, Bombay 
Cricket Association. Eittilie(ftion& : Iiitrod^jte- 
twn to Mnhammadfin Iahv (Oxford 1931), 
Imaili law of WiUs (Oxford 1933), Islamic 
Culiim (1044); and about 85 papers of a 
technical elmracter on Law and Islam 
subjects. Address ; Public , Services Coinmis- 
."jon, P.W.T>., Secrotariat, Bombay. 

GilDJAG, Hagappa Ginrlijagappa. B.A., LL-B.; 
Finance and Education Minister, lu'c-merger 
Karodurg. 6. 1904. m. Saraswatow'a ; two* s, 
Shankarling A Malikarjuri ; g d. Afi’M. Xagiitui 
and Miss Shimtabai ; Ed no. 

Kuiiidurg and Muuicijiul 
High S(‘bool, Gadag; wtui. 
many prices while in 
School ; .Karnatuk Coilcgf;, 

Dharwar ; j.imv Coilege, 

Poona : Pleader in Eaindurg 
and Toi'gal since 19:51. 

Member, liamdurg Munici- 
pality for about six years ; 
was elected its Presidont 
■in .. 103O^ ;■ . Chairman, Wo.rks 
Committee, District Local 
Board, Ramclnrg, 1941-42 ; Member, Bamdurg 
State Jleprcsrntati\-e Assembly. 1944: First 
Popular Atinlstcr in charge of tie* tran.sferred 
dc])ortments, 1940-47 ; tried to lift tlic ban 
on the Praja Sangiia, Raniclurg and to rdi'ase 
the political prisf>ner.s ; rcaftpointcfl ]iopular 
minister and imunber, Raimlurg State Execu- 
tive. Council, July 1947; bclpcal to establish 

► a Lingayat Boarding in luHiuliirg ; Director, 
Eamdnrg Bank Ltd., Member, ' Veershaiva 
Samaj Sangha, Eamduig. Address: Kamdnrg 
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iid., Bf'itwida. 


cmmETimw, r . k . h ., b . a ., bx .. b. 

M.irrli ill, laOrn liaudboldeT, AW!#*?. : Mftdrnsi 
Vni'i ("H-'ty; pnieti'^ed as an advocato tUi 193'<^ 
RBd fk^u t.u&k to jtidtibtry. He rcpregente 
t!ie biggest industrial group 
■ ' in AiKihra Besa,. Manag- 
iii.g Bireetor, Tbe - Andbra 
Hfigineering . ' Xov' Btd.., and ■ 
the ViKagapatam ■ ^ Eiktric 
..Supply- Corporation Btd. 
of , VjmgapataM. ■ ' . -.Xhe 
Ana ka pall.i Eteet#rlo ^ Supply 
Corporation. Bid., :.■. of 
Anaiv.apai.ii V ■ ■ ;■■, fbe. ' .. ''Hafit 
■Coaet' Ceramie,:. Industries. 
Ltd, ■B..r*Ja.li'Bnindry' and 
The Aiidbra ICement'. 'Co,., 

. Pminor; Messrs. 

tia|riij A Co.. Madras, Managing Agents for 
1‘he Kaifi.'jjfjpnram >i[dimina aud Weaving 
.Mills I.M.. Mitdras aud tiuj South fndia Alr- 
Iha-* idd., .Madras; Chairtnau, iJoard of 
BIreetorr,, The Vigagapatam Sugars and Ee- 
hnciio-s Ltd., Anakap.'-dltt The SaiiLar Foun-, 
drv and l^FiiehlntT^* ManufacMu log (>*«. ftd., 

■J iwiwri dn : Bin-etur, Slire« VUvTiUU Sugar; 
Miiis JifL. Aloto, Central India, and tiis 
VjZ'igapataia Mcreantik. Corporation 
Visr^gnpatam ; ITe-viidr-nt, Urn Ajidhra Manu- 
laeturi'Bd Aaioclatlou, CoKwada, and nicmber, 
The I'eclerat-cfl Ciianiber of Coriimerce and 
frjrlusl’irk.^, A'ew Deihi, Aii-India t!ommerce 
A»]''U)f‘|ation, All.aha bad ; The South India 
Cl«iui>cr oi’ CoixiiTieree, .Madras ; The Andhra 
Chaiiiber of Conirnerco, jdadrai^ ; ‘i'ho Tizagu pa- 
lam Chamber of Cominereo, Vizagapatam and 
illl-Iadia Moimsfaeturcrs’ Ashoejulion, Boni- 
hay. Keen sportsman yud intercBtcd in bigi 
g.iTOO inhoot'iBg ; keen on Tennis and 
Jiilllanla ; greatly interested in llifc'i”atnre, 
Jhipifsli ujM Sanskrit and IVIugu and made 
ofceivdve studies in Hladii Philosophy and 
eyiniarative rpligions. ; Tim Andlira 

Cement Co. Ltd., Bezwada (M. S. M.). 

CAJEKBRAGEBKilR, Hon’BIe My. Jnsfico 
Rralhad Balacliarya, M,A„ LL.B.; Judge, 
High Court, Bombay ; b, March 1.0, IftOl ; m. 
Shaiiiil Shallgram ; I^dm. : Satara High School I 
<1911 to 193 8‘i; Karmiiak Coil. fli)38-lt)2()); 
Bewan Coll. (1920 to 1924); Law CnlL, Poona 
<1924 to 1920) ; joined the Appellate Side Bar la 
1920; Cfllttid the H.indu Law quarterly; 
publtehed the Sanskrit Text of Kanda Fandit'a 
Dattftka Alirrmmsa and Us Kngli.sh translation. 
AMresis : C-U, AlnfatUi! Ikirk, Wunhui lload, 
Bombay 2h. 

CJIN0BI, Earn, B.A., LL.B., 

ex.-Fkiauce Miulftter, II.-.W.F, Province. 

#. October 18H8 ; m. Shrimatt Buldevl, d. of 
L, Sukhtt Bam Java of Bern Ismail Khan.' 

,* CS. if. High School, Bera Imail Khan, 

, I), A, V. Coikste, Lahore, Bayal Singh College, 
Lahore and Law College, Lahore, Edited 
for »ome time ** Frontier Advrcate^", Dero 
lattnll Khan, Ihmjab Adi*oeate/’ Mlanwali, 
and ” Bharat Kata*% Lahore, Started 
practice as a»^^awycr in iJianwali in 1917* 
iaon*e 0 *o}>cratc§i In 1022, conyfcted in 1930 
for taking part In the Civil Bisofeedimif© 
Movement ; was President* Bar Assoeiation* 
for a tong time ; shifted to 1. 
Khah lo 19^6 ; sweessfuBy fpupt AfisemMy 


nlectton on Congrc-M tdckel. .loincd fahliipt 
in Sept. 1937. llwlgned from th»' tAWiwt In 
Nov. 1939. In obwlienoft to I he ordora of tlie 
Congress Ifigh Command, Itf'iinlrfd in Ctf 
wlhierness till March 104.3, wticw ii« nsjain 
Joined Cabinet, i-rtien the I 'ongret-h dprid^Mi to 
ariBume (dike iw N.W F.P. ; tied to fl,« *, 
W.F.P. Leg. Aweml'lv In the ‘ofA 

im Addrw: J). I. KLaa. 

OJUSfBSt, Maaroaohaa Purasliollara,, ?d,A , 
FJL Xkon.a,, I'.S.H. Ld.lor, lu.inu 
Cotton Textile and Sngiir imlotirv AniuMsL, 
lion, Prohwnr* Syrlenliaai folietfr of 
Commerce, Toehnh'iil Advwer, indian T«rJf 
Board (3917). t. Gth November. 3 UOI. : 
Bombay and Bcuarcs; m.i92<5, Rambli.tu'aiiri, 
G. A. Secretary, Iiidifui Chamber cf « Hnii« 
merce, Caksitta, 1026-38 • Knuvfary 
Indian Sugar MlJlif ABRoriation* Imhau 
J^ationa! CojmuiWcf* I'nlerutUm of ImliaB 
Chamlc'i's of (imiic »y Inii'irtry, 1929- 
30; Head, Credit jicuaituen*, NuCoual ilty':.; 
Bank of LLnv York, t.dnsiLt,. 3936-S7; 
Chief Cornt'icri ial M.-nuier, Jcrdmla CVmeat, 
Ltd., and Kohtus Inihcitricik Ltd,; Blrector, 
hidiaj, ,S(ru;ir Syiidieato, 1927-40; Member, 
V. P. and BI!(ar Power Alcohol 
1028 and lihrsr ClcA'cnimcut Lahcmr EimuiTV 
Committee, IDiO; and IM>, A Blli'k Suvbw 
Control Board, 1040; MfinhcL Fast I'rjflia}! 
lUy, Advisory Cttec., 1040-4! ; ConiroIIt r of 
SupplkB, Oulcntta and Boiubay, ri.|-4;b '. 
PuMmfims : An Annini catli year oc CoCii*;i 
and bu'ur lndii‘-uiji riiU Itnurtri), 
Addresfi : Jan Aiauslou, Idu vos-hah i\lykt.ri 
lioad, Bombay. i 

GAHBHI, Wagardae Ewmshottam, 

B.Stt., A.U.S.M., H.I.C,. W.iiM.M.M., 

MJnst.M., M.A.S.5L; Coasultirss? 

Mining Engineer and Mi tallargist. tf. 
Bee. 22, 1886: ^ of late Fiirawboftam Eahanji 
Gandiil of Limbdi (Kathiawar) ; m. UW, ■ 
SMvkumvar* d. of Slieth Bhiidar L.ilchand, 
Ihmpur. miw.: Baliauddiii College, Juna* 
gjidh, Wih3on College, Bombay, Imperial Coll, 
of Science and TecJuriology, Lnndrjii. Generat 
Alanager, Tata Sons Lbb, In Tavoy (Lower 
Burma)* where wolfram and tin iiuriiog W'a*? 
carried' on during the Great Wap: 

■University Professor and Head of thv* 
Dept, of Mining and MdullioYy* I'cnatiH 
Hindu University, 1919-42; Prsldei*! 
Geology Stution of the Indian Sciwieti 
Congress, 11133. Frcfeddent, GeiJoKlta!, 
Arming and Aletaliurgiral Scrif-ty <b' India. 
1036-36. President, Bmnlwy Aletaihirgicid 
Society, 1944-47. Jdihnn : Ktuiaaway iloiisc, 
Proctor Rond, Girgaon, P.ombay 4. 

GANGITLEE, Wagendxa Matti* B.So,* Al.Sc,, 
Pii.I)., CJ.E. (1929), Aiitlmrand LfM,iiiTcr,and 

» Broadcaster, Eflitor and Mniiaglng Birertor 
of the New India Publishing Co., Ltd., Loadon. 

November 2, 1881) ; m. to gA, of Eabindra* 
Bath irugqre. Edue : at UnlvOTlfcy of 
Calcutta, Hltaols (U.S.A,)* and London, 
Professor of ApL'nlLire and Kura! Economli'S 
in the University of Calcutta (1921-1931) ; 
Member, Royal Commission on Agriculture 

* In India (1926-1928); Imnerlal Advisory 
Coifooii of Agrlcultumi Ecscarch (1929-1931)1; 
Governing Body of the l»tor»atlo|»l 'totlfcito 
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I ; Commisstonor. Multan, 1035 ; Clm.litiiaii:, 
! Paajsb Govt'., Forest CofiimissJoa, ' ,U3f ; 
I Ftoasdal Coiiitnk8lorkr.T,, Fimjab, 193t ; 

Cliatema, Frovineifil Hmmpovi J,iitfiorlty 
: CiB ftfldltloii to other 1040. Pa*t;ln*r!, 

i>cc. 1041 whf'U appriiitetl CisaSrinaiL, Cenlwl 
iDfcmiaw Board (G.If.Q.)' Jnii. 1043. Ci.S.lh, 
BefiBse XiBpartmeuf ^Fosl4Yar lircj-ndruf- 
tioB) ; P-.t St'pfc. 104M Foort ik'pi, 

Food boniTn^..or.), IP veoiir* M Udder, lUiopal' 

State, 1044; p-t'i. '\Vl(-hiii;4 

Foh WaSin-t-jii, Fr.Ti’f‘y. 

GilRtJD, RamcliaBdra Kafisliaarao, Liviidlorc'l, ; 
b> I hejoiiiais to Oarud vl Mi-fi 

'.lOrikur .of feurdar 5Ii!3k!,ir fainliy' of 
Ahroednaaiar,' 1023 ; One . ««« 

Sehoo!, Dhsyta tml tfie f^W/' 

Beectui College, Foona, 

Served as member of Biiulia fff 

MnnidpaUfy ■ for eleveji ^ 

.years; President, Bliulia 

Chairoiuii, ' Yfaiiaruit; and ^ 

Sanitary Comiiiitietn of llic 
Mimhd'palit-y ; Honorary ^ ‘Si 
Second Cluas Magistrate 7^ \<,*l 

■find First .Class Magistrate 
fo.r nine -years ; was Secretary?' of tlie M'esfc. 
Kli.andes!i Co*operati,ve liid;.it.ute, Member,' .' 
West IvJ:ia.nd-es.h DiEtricfc Loca! Board and tlie' 
SciiooF Board for three yea..rs ; served, '- as 
Biroctor of the Blmlia Frbaa Ct)-rprrative 
Ba-iilt and. as Chairmao of the Bank p Secretary, 

.. Shri 'frivikraiii .Maadir l-'ancdv. Coinirdttee; 
au important Hindu reiigioiis institutioii in 
BhuliJi ; Sleinber, .f. K, City High School, 
Dhuiia. AddrerV) : Kholgalii, Biiulla (West 
I-Chandosh Bistiict), Bombay Province. 

GIUtWilEE, B. B., Governing Director - of 
G.ar\vare Motors Ltd., Garivare Finance 
Corporation Ltd., and DoBiinion Piastio:. 
Industnes, of Bomiaiy. b. at Tasgaon, 

.... the' compaiiicb' are pdvatu* 
limited and owned by Mr. ‘S 

j T -p i ■'.has one d. .and four a. ; keen 
flow’ sportgraan- ; FUys all "aims : icM-l 

'^vith particular interest in 
i'fn ■" bt diiiiuton ; 

filw? LdiaWfClnb Ltd!\fo7m ^ 

inlli Cricket Club of India Ltd., Bombay. 

AfKoH Address: Chowpatty Chambers, Sandhurst 

iomm, Bombay. 

190-3; GJISSO'N, . .Siar Lionel Bell, rr. Kfc., Feb. 
_Asst.^ , 18, .1944; b, .-Aug, 9, '1S89 ; to. 'Kathleen Grace - 

Meso- Moberly.-.d, of Henry Moberiy, z.c.s. (Retd.), 

iltnral Edue,: Dulwich College; Joined the Indian 

Ides- Police, 1910; A. D. C. to H. E. Lord Pentiand, 

Mem-, ,1914-1916.; I.A.R.O., 1918-1919; Dt. Sopdt., 

lation, -1919.;., Asst. Inmr.-Gencrrd 1930-1933; By. 

ofcary, Inspr.-Oenl., 1936-1937, Ce«ral InteUigence 

senior i»Officer, Home Dept., Govt.^ of India, 1938 ; 
eputy^ Commissioner, Madras City, 1939-1942. Inspt.- 
pindi, Ge^neral, Madras, 1942-1044. (Eetd.) Aug. 1944. 
lajab, Aairess: Dulverton, Ootacamand, S. India. 


i>* IM II' tflwr''U Ch^nr'i'iFvj’ftphy, League of 

\l'r,,hVXM:, ’.lojnber, international 
I' I Ciuh tiillmtktnn* TrcUms ef 
i t 'f tCdT^ ; IF' r UKri AffHijf.i* 

! , i.ffn.vir ' iLm tu le’r'n in'ms PifiMs 
1 ff llVidi (;t928) ; 

' *i» in ^ m! Pnttifi { 1930 | ; India: 

n > ;/ A Fjfr / . I jPAj . f ; f 'I M934'!; 

FA’ ii'd .n i‘p>r'nhf. and li$ fPirimumcn* 

1 i ' ( k'Vf ; 3 i» d/*-'.' h'lp F'*/ i tdmii / ( 1936 ) ; 
*) f’ ' f n / f j nn »n ivim flO.'iO]' 
7 i uf iiiDiindiihfii ( 1940 ); Min^ 

iiHf' ff i\iui Gnnwhif 1 , 1941 ); 
l'i» P.it and iVb;f FI 9 Kb ; CmikUiuht 
pir inifmiliiliu ; Tbe Patfkc^fibe Luui il943 ; 
tiif if "i/ : r^J Sun 

I ut S* n ^ 3 iG-b ; I rfoi IfnPh'j'n (/ 
iFiU.L; fin Prnpin 6bmr<7.N’, 

'•'*»/' (t'd ll'r/cny.f f Palm 

(l!47| , -puTil ‘h'{ k-^ fur line'iVii rsnirrs. 
Jddmvn : I'jr, \VrHuf4.»r'nit: ll'rra'e, Lon- 
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GftVAIf C. R , J31 j'^unu-j'raiibheejM I lA-MiiPhU-r lur f.nv Anil()'4i| f.i'O “it^i 

’'’iil'-a *(t lt’iir:rK-n, Amra'^^j Disi, ; AtMum ‘Hni ri n.'z ^ ♦«. ; 1» is Lai u rJIt' 

/' : F.yi^la-fii J-t hf‘ol, .^kob; uas! Tards-p, k.ir.u h^. ' 

auLIat'.d ti-'; IlmhnK) at Bom- 1 

PrarrhJi.i and'GEHTLE, Si* 1* i' c tl « y i r fc 

tl-u \%rYii tff r.’deidfii toi (Ciiii.-as,). rwu’ ijjJx 

kan Hic IdW'olOi/fryJ S(j|'mo|i Cosirt, liladra?, July Hid H.-fd.i’ h 

ol th' ssasJijamri Bralmya ; idth July J80**, dds'-r Mk.i of hir Willirun 

aiii’j ; HL»aB hL t wir ns * Truflr of Ihdiotd, Ni.rlolu /?fr * >if 

!i Ksdnl nutl rdindou^rUrnii-' Qwen^a i:ailv;.v\ C amiirid;,*-, m. 19d7, llwiilw 
■\\iUmiT */. of tLn l.id* i Fs rrivM 
M.YJJ. ajni Imt'j sins' sou. L'dls'd to th** liar 
ill t*HU; riomit Ka-*!4)rn C’Lxnnt^ 

■of MarKnL, Bnijr.-'kl ; of iLnw^ml ■ 

Goninil of Iht*, ik»r, lldl-dfi nrni 
■Iki'.sid*'nt» Rnwa ('orniniahissin HfJ iM-rv^'d 
Eiiroitewi War, 19li-l9, in kin^ias’S Ysnunairy, 
lifc. ; t Mialf’rrol f<i» Fa* 1 1 If s dsmni art, I o rsj*l 
with thill r«!g}in»i!f In Foirnn' am! id oaf r«, 
aiiii a!.w ntr.m Jnal In lluardH flfiM'diu ihin 
lieidniffiifs^. lli'fjriii In lliH; Captuii, 

High i'ourf, Mnsimh BWii-U ; fiigd i'onri 
Cftkuttn, K»4i-Mny 1Slt« lUYts-alf ■ 
Blinoffiiii: ftfiti Fhhini, Hw!ig; Fashon; 
Huh, Mafini® aral Ih'ftirsl (‘"{iib, HnyitI 
i Tiuf Huh, LMujfrn, AfMrm • 
'Eastwkit Hitfad"', fSiilil ISafsIi nan., sunny 



vor -in ..his ■earlss'.agevfo'urides;! ; 

.thf3' Chch.diaitteln Itosfel .nt-i: 

•’ i" ’ ''“'i .NLv^piir-; ■ coodunts’d ai 

I ^ h»rtok>jif.k Faper, th«;' 

/jbmJ BahkhKnl Bhnrnt 

India!, kd a de(iitti'i»‘ 
fjstn (tn f.idiyh nf the i*c}*re>'SiU Endin Asotp.i 
?»s‘luf4« \lr. Btjativ.tis' ansi E^ani f’hdnf.r8ird af • 
liuiiihu.v fstr irhs ininifsati' repM'-a-ntatisni ul i 
ffn* Cifsov s in the Monlfurdi 

rs>tdrin<: Surther put fonvard the fluinw of tin ! 
ije|!re-At<| bvfoji^ the Corandtlw and 

«a»r!ank'*i«ajH that rkited Ensiin in euntunfhm 
witJj the HrfoTttis of lUiU nod 30^5 ; niembet. 

C. F tan! fU mr hegi'-datUT ( oanrO and 
Assesnhiy aonUnuondj far years; in railed 
tips fathi'r of the C. F. Ta-giflature ; vkited \ 

. !kiidnnsl in s:uniuinU<»n with ths‘ doint lUrlia*^ 
mctilary tomtaiftee fu ICKhi; has fbriGHATOT, Sit |etogk JlvaW, Mens, of fhe 

huif Llearpraie f»ir tin 3 rpr/ ssed riaswes ; | iiigtt. of FodJiesra fludau: Fsd.w at 

Woridikk < Wmtiittee j ' ' Imtk of Fnf-MiSreat JirllaiB) • Ms‘m. td tia' 
Iran «fc Slot I imt. (timd iJiitwwj; HhK 
{liHl}' Kf. /iiH.l); Fluff Ilk M .. Fida 
fiidiwti'iC'S J td, ; iVai'iits, ’fl.r T;t1,a Iron A 
kbfl fV»,, LW,; ht Km, 1m H • LWne. ; 
ILA, (Hmw,) (Hoim.I. Buwlxty Lniv., 

B School <4 iiijiifisH H tPhjndifi I itir„ 
r.S.A.; Ik llct. (Ko H, riiffuvlf Treii* 
nsil-nris-al liid/itufs*, l‘.s ihe 

Tata ir m tV- Steel Tss }9 I , L (lydk «» 

Sli‘UifIiirgC‘ul Kiydueev, f *‘J ; Si!,»dt., Ftif 

Mik Itkd; kn.L L'enrs if Mij.dL, 

H’o. .Stijidf., ; FvHerd. H.»n ij'i'i., ili’iT , 
Huh Alafifiyer, A.'ci.t, 'ncll otifj'., 

LtsL. Ihfl; Blrecrsfr, AI n 1‘ntn, li.dn 
lAjL, 1 .UU t i hah ninti, Als'Li! . H L i !j > nd ul 
Scieihifis! *t iftdufdrial Kn.-neirel! ; Pn" McDit, 
ifidlan Iii'-liiatc >4' Afs'ffd.' : .\|(. mL! r, Iron and 
Stecy (.dajur) Paind ; Mv'm., Itnhjidrial Re- 
search Fdanoiiig i’lfssj, ; ik's-j":. 4,‘irfrdiedniir- 
Golmnri War Citef.; t'h.iirhian, ht. John 
Ambulance As-yMi., ,l;unda‘ lyur «'s‘n!ri' *, 
AssLt. Coinnir. of St. .lohu Ambulfmce 'I'.rfyade 
Sinulibhuiu Sufj-Fe trirt ; A -an idle 
CoiuiiiaiKler of thsi A'crnTahh- fmhr (»!' St, 
Julmof JiTUhaleni ; Fii's.. Jiiiuslnidpur liufiir.v 
Club, 4ihi1. /hWrcKV 9 hs^ I’atu Iron A 
Steel Co., Jiuiishedpur : an 1 ind V, 4’ii^c 
Street, Caleiit4:i.i. 


of ila Alldndlit IBiidti W.ihU'Ubha; firenl. 
Hw'yM Ali- India Beprei^sed tias'ieH AHhoe., 
presided aver the antiual Confemnc! « of the 
Items’HUfi Ciarses of all hiuin; pre-seidcil aiy 
»u“i4rc’s."j lu the Frince fd Wales in IUlT lirglnpF 
that weial arid rektrloas cmandjndiou of the I 
FmiiKiCfd Cl0‘s>fs nhould preeule {he pulitiealj 
reforni-; spousoreil and iot pa<«ed mi Afd ; 
in tic il P. LegiSktive OofaseU. cidled 
the Public Fkets Vtx-r A i foi’j 
rcunival of oerfaiTi sorki diafbilifics of fhe 
Id po'.iscsl CiasM-i, inal ; AJcnibcf, AJiihaff 
Baluta (‘(sinnuflcc appomtad Ly fiovirraiiont/ 
lOlb; 3«'wuadcd people <<f hk eunminiht v ' 
to lukc the iiiaxjnmui advmuage (fropporiuni- ' 
fIcK offered by tluvt. for Military career clnriag,' 
till* favo woiitl wars. JeWre-w' ; Ainraoth ; 

G&mm, MwBommad HasWm, B.E.J 
ALL, A, ;.l.l , ;Ciuirr«an oE Karachi Pori Uajil 
CominiMfo pince 1938 . to 1st Febraary ISdb’.i 
Bflongs to SBodia Jhijput Family orlgiisnlly ' 
ladling from Chitor. m. 

Alma Keg 11 ill, 1911. Four 
iisid four <1. B.K. (Cdvil) 

Fmgiucer and i.aiidlord ; 

Foiiitdcr member of the 
Kind Tulrcd Party in the 
Hind Logkhitive Assembly, 

3937 ; jTisKlent. Karachi 
City AEwsiim League 193D> 

4*2 ®nfl Vice- President Sind 
Provincial Ainslim Lmigiie, 

30n-4H ; Member, Council 
of the An-irnha Ahislim 
Leagme ; took prud in urging the restoration 
o! il» Mnny.aSgali Aiosque, Snkte, and in 
pkeing the ea»e belore the Tribunal; 

Member .j.KaraeFi .Mimleipai Corporation and,, 

Wtoyorerf ItaracliL tMt-42; member, Bombajf 
Lfglilativc Cmme.il, 1 9S3-S6 and member Sind: 1 

i,egi«ltlly!v,Aikt',mW,y , lt)37-ta,.date; . meiriber} 

Pakistan Oonstltuent Assembly lS46-tD date, I 



GHARPURJE, Dr. KxibhxiA Chinfaman, 
F.K.C.S., FJ.C.B, k S^iXvmUi' 



AI.K., 

1 : 1 , 

FH3f». iti. In. Vu'iiH.dliiira 
A' a 11 ik a r i iC*do‘r-i»iiiwl 
mcdfilist) : /A/cc. : I ’on mi 
i';oi,d‘;..’i :ui,i L•^iidol}. lltn' 
(trary Kuricou, KaS’<ooii lioj*- 
pital , Poona, for tin* IM* I -s 
ycar'^ ; ccmdui is private hur- 
uical A'iU-.e"iig Ibmu' iu 
J-^ooiia ireccutly foiiri'd wide- 
Jy tlirouglifiut Anmricsi to 
study latiist devclopmcritH 
and improvmmsntsih mcMierii 



ll‘ho*s Wiio in Imita Pakintan 


of i fifcumivi & rci,, ; Mtuiln’r, B. W. 

'4uif, P'Kjjiu liiv. T.ofn1 A?h ittifH'.* « .1.1* utiu vimn : 
on;i MAdleal* falectta C1-d>; Calcutta I’lirl t'lub ; 

ufiu rrntirirj DdW Atm tlisb anti ij'.'iUhliufiii * bil>. 

a: lufKilitr ' iif%i Upee : stm't, ICufaity 

Ifl‘; CaJunfi-ai Coufilry Ihrmn, baatikiHijia, 

and Taaiad iUht. Myiup'imirjU', ISj-iinal. 

nbdnt Majid Rhdul 
'r,t; /. Kad«, 3.X,A, (Baiad ami Mjlitary 

\T!!n- f'nt' 1 O^utraator jiral >dt1zeri uf Bi'liiatars. k 1 0OS ; 
u..rirt!‘‘s!r.' ' ta-j*n»adfaj, ikXwnJiS \|aiiaiii.il Dormgh 
ycma-.- 

Klifmdterao f ^ -Ml 

» ^ /f, ‘il> t Bitaja' L“;i. 1 a^iv 

d u A s ' ! ti li^.' T, tiJ ti iu‘t(-d ft a' 

' irtV. 'r’i Bl'd VUa.t t)f tin’ ,i| « 

7r • Ht.rriM iv.,‘]teb>*l Vtijift or ^ > *-gW 1 

or"' i jiii-'f"' tha ia jdid : ■’nciidM r, ^ If 

'<,.. Sr'iHHil •■'■v/«:i .2 1 , 0 , i^. J>)r;i.,y ^ | 

•df" ( Pn-'^Hit-nt'v .MaXm hdJKM- r y fet-.J 

!jv»-h I s I tIoHal Purtf'r-iK'r '-isv'e 

‘lio’a )* : !Jt Jfuatl itf ij'-umrn Pu idv, Faiiutak 

-\fod Aaot* • i rs‘' 4 ?oii. ; n noiidnatui In lU4l5, liiiml 

V'jyj- *Afr5f>4 * i'fevcloi>rtiosit. Board ; .fail €f;irfm'ilttei\ Centra! 
'i* r'A.n.vrrai Prison,.. Oukaiujn ; .Jlcmlser, GovcfTj.,Ii.n,^ .Body, 
iMalliir.-! • ^ MiFi.da Anvio-t'rdu Uadi Brisuo!, ISfli/aum * 
i ' ' ,£■ (Jhairntan, SP'^ceptii jb O.nnmitl e<», IkaiiCay Pro» 
’htr-i' (m Uitf'la! Bducarion.ilMii.dliJil oiirm*ii<*tjitliiiBli 
r ‘V!’^Pl.r 5 - fy'fO- Beiiuad S( 05 % AIMmiiaMuplinuKdw'a* 

„ '‘‘V'k'.L tiorial riontbreiice at Poona, lOBi ; llfoniber, 
’‘‘Promot’”' Provincial.' Muslim^ League Parllaiuentary^ - 
■ ‘ ’ Board, :Bomba 5 % representliia; thn Bomtiay 
Min lira Laagiie Lcdisskilhrc ' 'Party, 1045; 

!i Mftinl'.er of the Bombay Pruvindai Mdslim 

u niissaw Worldii" Commitit'o Hiiuje lOBO ; Mem- 

Ai» I tise Sii'hjecfc (‘ommlfctw of AiMndia 

ifin’ \Kr-i-m. Miialim League Searioii in KkSO; take, <i keen 
f. iutereX in several activities of Mdsllms in 

T .vfiej-i Borubo,.v Province in general and. the Karnatak 
itr ^ ‘ ■ in ‘particular, ^UMrem : AKim Manzil, BeB 
SimaXr! C4ardeii. Foomu 

ri*ev) ‘ since C5HOLJIP, .Laxma» 'T.riastibal5j B:,A, (Koas.) .. 
tn all the fLond.), LC.S., C.T.iL (I94b). Coutruller of 
able Con- Indian Shipping aod Joint Secretary, Clovi. 

on: mem' of india. Ministry uf <'onut!frct% b. 4th Oct. 

ve com-i Alanik Pativardhan, B.A., B.l’. 

t (IGSti),; EtJue.: Elpliinstonu and Becean Collicges; 

lie Joint Borifion School of Eeunomics and PoUtieal 

iomriilttee. Scleuca : Inner Temple, Joined I.C.B., 1027 ; 
'Advi.sorj- Asst, Collector, Surat, Ahmedahad and Thaua ; 
lie ATorid Collector, Tiiana, East Khandesh and Hytlera- 

Universitjf bad (Sind) ; llegistrar of Co-opt rative Societies 
GoAY;rning Sind ; Secy., Sind Govt., Home, General 
iadustrlai Beptfcs., Finance Sec 5 %, Sind Go#!., 

k'’ (1047); and Joint Secy., Govt, of India, PIrianco 

ientidc A Dept, Address: 'U^hateaii M;irincCA Alariiie 

, Calcutta Drive, Bombay. 

liTatiomd GE0SA1,, Sir Josna, XAt. (1020), C.S.I. (1020) ; 

La; Cludr- GJ.B. (1918), K.d-H. Gold Medal (1012). 
Culeutta-, k June 13, 1871 ; Edna, : Metmpoiitan A 
'ommerce, St. Xavier’s Colitges, Caiciitta; ITniverBiiy 
Calcutta, College, 'Oxford, Passeil Into the I.O.S., 
mber of Bombay Proskhney, 1805^ itetired as Ag. 

Alernber, Ixecntive Member of* CJoancil, 1030; 
of India! '* Since then upto l5Lh Auc., 1047, Member, 
IteamshiiAf Gonncil of State, and Government Whip. 

)f Idonei; A-dd-ms: S, Sunuy Park, Bailygungo, 


Imiidii S' Piikfsfan VeaF 


C,fl¥Af, O. H , ? 
s'-ntniv 
: 's'hf;’/au 



, i ’!i, iu a 

tl ‘iliuaaoii, iVisrjtrac.M .Dbit;' 

; r^t'hooL AfeA'i ; wasl 

itriti/itt'.il. u.'! liraliiiioat Byn;"! 

Pmrthka fesnitiAf and! GENTLE* 


■ then weaft' di> ■ Calcmtfca ..'tfii,; 
Joia ■tlie.' Theological. ■■ School i 
o.f . the- . Ss-dimtaH. ■ Erahraal' 

■ saicaj.' : . he.gaa ills' career.', as-j 
a stsdalaaii religiotisiiiform-.; 
er'"in hie. earix’ ag«': foaoded i 
Mm i:ho;lvl!a'h'; el'll'. .Hostel .at.i- 

'coac'lHch^^^ . ■ ■ .;a j' 
fGjf'fci:ififiJ.]it.l|"''' ": ■ .'pape,r f- '"■■■■ ,the| ' 
Bahbhkrit Bharat 

Indsuij led a deputa"! 
ti«*r Oil |i''hutl* of tl c la prtS'.eci finha As-fa,i\j 
lafore Mn Mtmtaguc and Lord <E»lnirfor<l ut i 
fPauhay fur fh" adcouHti' ft-prc'-enhition ul t 
the l.'a'i'frcHW’il ria-sas In the .VJ oat ford' 
Plhnn-: Jar? her put forward the claims of the 
iNplT.ofd iafntt* the rottmilttee and 

( omiiu.'idons Hiat vbited Itidla ia i*onrif‘€tioit 
uiiij the Ih-funo' of Jni'J and Hthi ; ineniLcr, 
r. F., and Btaur I.eghlativn and, 

.Asiif;ijiih!.v cuhtiimojJsB h r 2a years ; Is failed 
the falJu r of the C. P. Leglskture ; vbited 
Kwglrirai in eonm’ttioB with the .loint Farlsu- 
ineiiturv Cmiiiuiitee irt ltitiJ.5 : ha.- stood for 
juiiif. Idectofuti Fii‘ thi Hepressed Classes, 
ih an lithflsfc; rnemher, B'orklng Commit tf-e 
of tlie AlMndla Hindii Maha-abha 5 CeiiL 
btcy<, ^IMhdri Deprc'-sed Classes Abj^oc., 
prr'HhfCHl over tlie {mnual Cmifereuees of the 
jtlepR'-^ed CiassRS of a!l India ; ptCHoiiileti an 
addfi lu Iht FiiriC'ir of Baks in ih21 urging 
jioclal and relJglous einancipafioft of the 
Di.'fa'C'sed ( iasHCs shouli! precede the prditkalj 
refhmw; spousunil and got pa^Mnl au Art; 
in tijc C. F, LegWaSjve Conmdh eaUfd| 
flic* l*nhilc Places i'ser A.-t forj 
reir.o\ai of ferfair,* soejuk fUsabilllles of tliu; 
IlciiO'-acd Ua.'Sts Ht;4 ; yieinher. '^hshar! 
Bidiitu Coiiimittf'e appointed by c^fvcrnmcuit, I 
lh5 8; pH rsiiaded i>ce<|>lL* of ids eoimiunut)’ ; 
to take the Liaximmn mP.anPige of oppurum!-! 
fies olfercil by I«mvC for Military career doriogj 
the two world wars. Addrem : Ammuti. | 

GMmn, MnLaKimad HashSra, B.l-lJ 
B.L.A. *, J.l*. ; Chairman of KaiaHd l^ort Haji' 
t oinnufeUU! since. 1925. 6. Ist February ISlKL ! 
Bdorigs to MiOdia Jlajpnt F’amiiy ortglriully! 
liaiJtiig from t'liitor. m. ] 

Alma llegion, 1.914. Four 
-v. nml four d. B.K. ((W) 

Lngiueer ami Landlord ; 

Founder member of tlie 
Himl L’nitod Party in the 
Simi Legidative AssemWj', 

IdhT : I'resid'-iit. Karachi 
City ia-aguc, 193.9- 

4*2 and Viee*Prcsi<ieBt, Sind 
Ffovlm-ial Muslim Leagne, 

H)IJ-43 ; Member, Ccumeil 
of the AIM rid Ul Mnstim 
League ; took part in urging the restoration 
of lUm Mamzalgah Morgue,. Snkktir, and in 
placing ti» Mu|lim case 'hetere the Tribunal; 

Member, .KaracFg. .Mamhdpal Corporation, and 

Mayor of KarachL 1941-42; member* Bombajfj 
' 'LegIsMIw 'Coihuil, I i»33-36 and member Sind' 

f4eg,l«laliye ...A^s-hnWy ,.„ 193 74,o .date.;. nieMier., 

fAKtetea Comtituent Assembly 194940 datcM 



L. ^'Muu4-7*fitr I lAU and «n*,d r ,,f si*| p, 

Jddrf'M, ‘drlU'tU.aU C .'".i Ui I M 
Cardcii, Ivarmdil 

Six Fte«.le*lcl! W,l.lli.a.,m., 

M. A. (CantaK). CijUf dndhe, |fl;h 

Court, Mmfrjw, duly JhIA HPfd.), 

I2tli July 1892, elder «,i 4 i of Mf iiiinm 
Ccnflu of Thi'Kurd, Alcirfidlt, A’/mc id 
Oucdfo Collcu* Cmihridue, ni. lie?, 
tVlIImer. tL uf, the late C. Pcrrlval 
'5LV.O. nud hidi one ium. r ilfcd f,u the Ikr 
in 1919; Souih Ka.stiru Clp'idt, ll»‘Coi‘d»T 
of Mnrgafi , JOJ, »*!](]; Mcrntu*!* id CLiicraf 
Cnuricll iif the liar. 1921-2^1 and IMh-'iift 
Frchidi lit* Rina C'oramlM‘,itm, Ivl2 
Eurupt.113 War, 191 1-!9, in Sus m Vgu l'iutv* 
Lt.;tmnhbrrcd to Fh’4 Lite Cmuxl mrl -M-rved 
wiRi that r»'guiiciit la F. uu * ,i»i( Id nci fn, 
and also attntjud tr< Guar k Maffrii lum 
findiuenta. Ih fin din lufo; Capt ihi Juilwe, 
High Court, MadruH, lhhr»-i1 ; BIku « oiirt 
Ciaruffa, IMLMuy 10 lf> JUaiicaiiorn* . 

Sbooflijg arid Fish'ing, Cfitlm: CmltMu; 

Madras Club, Madras and Ihuiud f'luh. hoy«l 
CftlcBtta Tmf riuh, i'ahmtfa, Addmi . 
I'ln4wseii; Cottagv, Great IFtohhafu, Siprej, 

GHHJSfBT, Six Joiiangk |tva|i, MLc;i. of iUt 
IttBtfc. of IhudncuH (imlrC; Pdlow of the 
fnstt. of Fuel rt'p'wit BritiViijj; aieni, of tin 
Jfott iV. Htecl fjiHt. (Oimt Brifmiij: * J.fl 
(isrtl); Kt. rtunfo’^ M 'let i 

LlfL ; Mj, Ayinitk The 1'afu Inm .v 

Steel ( o., LM, ; h, Nov. is, FTUi; ; 

B.A. (Hoiw.j, ILSo., .L*».mh«y Ifuiv., 

R.s,. S<b<»ol oi‘ Ipmlnosii. » oltjiiihin t.iiiv,, 
MS.t.; B. 31of. (Ruf? u Cam'NPf; TV ii* 
Rologit-al lirtif uic. 4 ,; Jonad tie 

fat,! Iron *v Sic* n u , Lit, ,>/u !i(d|iur, ,ij 
MctailurglC'i! Rjigiiaa-r. Ih'R ; Sffvdt., ISiiT 
Jlih, J’CJ; tfiJM.d P' t, pc'h ; 

<» u. SumR,, J >. 0 D.'.C'u* V.itMj.in?; 
Cejd. 31. 'i linger. Pt.!;'S A'.: 'ft!, Tata S *!is, 
Ltd., i’.rti * P n'f'for. R*- l,.P hidi. ‘trl >n 
Ltd. {(Ms*; < iK'JroHUi 3k{.tlt ( ftcf*,, Jlurtl m|' 
SflmdRU* tV ludii tci.il iP‘ u n i> ubuit, 

j.miirin In-difuh* uf BcLd,-! ; Ali-iidf r, Inui ami 
.*^1:01.1 s ^Lijo/j Fma I ' Wnii . Judu lut! !?< - 
.se.-irrii PijiOiiliig CHtt*. * Fi’i , (huiiHhctipiir* 
Gulinnri War Ctlcc. ; Ch driirui, SI John 
Amlmlamie A'l'-eii., Juiudi dpur Feufre; 
As,^rt. Cninmr, ofSf, Jsifm ^rclHilaucc Rif fids* 
(Ove^wa;!) Sincihhlm'ii SuhMd'd f i-.t : 3 . «,,♦,( iap. 
Commander of tin* Veiienihh* Onicr sif Ht 
Juliu (T Jefu-alrui : Pn J.oa fi<'‘i.pur K 
€hih, 4h“}i. ylfhhv.v; '{ ijf* 'l.tia inm A 
8 teel € 0 ., Ltd., Jaiu'Hht'dpur ; an I li'cJA, Cirte 
Street, Calcutta. 


GHilRPlJEE, Bar. K«slma CMwiaman* 3f,S,, 





i.e.S. h. Nfivt'uihi r L">, 
IDhf,. ih\ i»r, VaMihilluira 
V a n ikii r (KidM>r-!-liiu<l 
iiCHi'dit^: LV/ae. : Rooun 
Burithay onii Ltmdofi, fioiv. 
orary Sdrm'oip SasMMiii Hum* 
pifal , P. Hiita. fur the la it 18 
, yefU'M ; comluetK private ,Siir» 
gleui Nuiv.liig Home in 
PiKUia jreeeutly loured niilm 
ly throughout Amertca h> 
&t4idy latet di’velopim'Uts 
and Improvexttcntfjln luontep , 


Whu's Who in India S- Pakistan 
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; jnt.’rid.'* nti < 

j ! < isii %■’!( F‘u ’T,tA na Air-f"rlf‘ao »ji)»!eL | 
: . Mi i « 1,'itv i.f Ijtft nr^tjMjssI uf S^r*; 

X'U, i.'i lii.t'i’if'ri hi rj'iK? ; I'r’ "idi-at, l*onnii ; 
df’.l i?y '"l.'dJ, !'d4f»-t7 ar'd Vho:iii ^leslir/!]' 

i'l'i. df^5T<-fary, Pi* itiu Praiifii' 

11} \i»*nitiK M ' dcjil i'' aiatidi a : mfiabcr, > 
iif.'fMit.,’ 1 M,r ijidin : kfr’Kiy* 

m . ir..i.ear-.,a. a-iid . tilut'a-l 

t! 'ii.d 1“' a^f'Oi'iuSfr'd %'ki! a!l| 

}iM u ri* ' i ,-(■;»•: |d!<* hi^lniihv, hi Pooua uijd, 
d/ a, I Ilf 1 i*. ladl he > i aafinii it lid 1 
1/ aahia \ a‘>i. 31 jUkt, j 

I’tiicr atnr ('ujjjaitraf i>f rh'lt oi' ^Ishfirust’-ay 
/,'(V"«.'c/ Vac < ; ’i'nitin, laaPalritcsn, riLpfP'Miy * 
par! injiUfl.,1 IVM-rdi, ; ! 

F, Tluib" I'ala, i'Oal /i a. 

l3HMPffHEY< Lt^Colosiiil lltjandcrao , 

O«fflpattao, t (|{*td..}. l\.\, ifai.',*’ 

kKd'.F. H .Ktilnbui h , 1 .Z.S., 
f it. *SiiiV *!•<, is’^U : ii>. P. | 

da-/ nmni'dii, fiiiail IdfVji ; h't^'u\ : .IbUTirfj 
f ’( It *' * f \ I '/aura I'h Pd' ra 'i. j 

f< di d' r b* 'if» (! « a||i‘j.:t‘ f I alsor* ), 

«>r M uuai I J 'M, hjrybij ritl’-f -'-•iity ( 'u-l'cii*’ | 
rfw/if.ai'kf'iori. lEdo J3L?iJ 
i'i lii]‘r‘Ujry IdOd; JSoiuabl'iud U'aOd; ; Pivi! 
Siirji/t'O'i iis Bini.bny PrasiduK'y iiad : 

Isi Bsr-t WurM War l'tl4-l*Jb'' ir Ea^it Afflral 
atiil Pari'iaij tadf; iPiaal a<5 hur:,n?oij*fb'u<‘rnl 
^ull t! f lAiin .a‘i t V f roadway, lOlbMdda ; 
|■♦tim^ llidfa P>thJii'afifpt,'-. : bnajits ofj 

!niij '• “ rtritj.a's ui Aiaaara .hU'tt " !in’ 

Mural hi) ; ■" Auhnul** <v ilc-aitli *" (hi Marunu) ; 
Arfidis oil 111 Ifja iSoiabay jNatarai 

fll'doiy hat it‘h jofiniaP. At¥my, : “Pramod” 
iJtiixau Cijuikluna, Jhjona 4. 

CHUZNaVI, Sir Jlbdixl Halim Ebal Hussaia 
liliaft, Kl, I j, Laudiord jiup 
3h‘ivt;aTh. h, Xs.v. il, I ^7^> ; 5 . ol iute Abdui 
Uiikhij Khan nhiiistiavh m. in 1896 Marijun 
Khntoon (deed.) ; elected 
3liMnh<*r, Iwdiaa Leg-islative- 
A PI En S -I y , ( D.'VfX'.'i cum 

M ynicn-ingh aiuhammadan 
■ . 1 ; iiral I'orifcf il UHiiry) skme 
lliih).' ■ . lAelegate tO' all the 
..three: Iloniul VTaWei- A':Io;n- 
ft’rt'fit’es in horidoiii.; ."fflem* 
:b.ei%. , cohsiilfcat'tTe ■■. com-' 
iTiilttce . in. ;. India ■-, "(1932), g:.^ 

. to : the, . Joint -i 
!\ir,i Hoentary Committee, ' 
lihiiip Memlm,: , .Ady.iso.ry - 
. .|..,)eleEi'atlo:ii to' the World 

.eitce', XhJiS : .Coi!x:t,.:.'t’’nlTersity 

ol Afigarh; 1 ^* 5 nl Atdni io hoeicty ; froverning 
llodV* L3fALT.S. “ JJufiVrUl indusitrial 
Bewurcii nhizulimi Committee, (1947); 
Uoverithig Ihdy, Couiiril of Soientiftc A' 
Imiueubl Bfsi'ardM 1947) : I'Vlhm-, Calcutta 
Ci!lv{'r‘--itr ; 1 'readmit. Centra? KatlonivI 

MiiIiiuuin.Klan Asj^oei.iticm, Calcutta; ChniT* 
nriTi, 1 (Ibices of Indian AC iseuni, Calcutta-; 
Ihesideiit, Aliisliw Chamber mf Commerce, 
Cahuilfa (10:i9-ll*40i; Sheritr of Calcutta, 
(I9 H-k:**, 7| ; i*re,4deiit, Indian Chamber of 
'Commerce, Calcutta ("1945-46); arember, 
Advteory CoiumlUco, Centra} Bank of Mia 
hiti. ; Viee-Cliairmaji, Fmlia ^Jiteaiitshim 
Cm, iid., Calentia; Director 'of Dlonel, 
Btdwatds Ltd.* J. B, Fortoa A: Sous LM.,! 




Beard, Indian 
Ikuiiiomle Cfujr’rue 


I'iihftd Ffcps of India ltd, ami of ^lany 
Cumerleiii and Sugar MU’i*. Pro|nietor, A. 1C 
. ilhnesa Vi 4‘ Cen, Calcutta ; Illeraher, B. ,K, 
Blv. local Advisory iltee., CalciitCu 
Calcutta Club ; lioyul CalruUa 'ihirf 0«b ;• 
,Kew Delhi Aero Ciul> atui Cyifiklinna Chih. 
PnAkPre : Canal St rirC Eiitaliv Ibp., 

i.dufla; i ouiArj’ IJoii^e, S.usCKuiijia* 
Taisgad (Pbt. AlymejisimdiC Cmsgd. 

GrrEi:Will.ll, Abdal Majid M-hdul 
Kadaar, Ald.A. fBoim), Cnvi. Eiud Military 
i’uritnictor and eifizen of ficlgaiiiii. h, 190S ; 
»'X»Preslt1cru, T'l^‘i^l.uml Mnuicipal Lorougii 
fist Aluslrrii oml Da- ynniig- , 

(-?■! to oeeroi.v ibatprytlou ; 
ibnniKT, Muslhn Uaiiue 
(('■‘lidih’- in KarEiutal: : hvnt ; 
eii'^Trd Deputy Wfsip of," 

Aludhii Leagtfp Cei. Party h 
In im;7. Du n jH'led ICr Mime * 
tliiie Chief Whip of the uvu 
parly; re-r h V. hip fd ,4-'^ 
the party Pi 1946 ; AifunPir, 

ChivmtiiU Body, Jifinihay 
Prcsidr-ncy 3tu»lini Ivdiica- A' 
tiema! Coiifere'uce. since 
itbiS ; kruional Xrati>poft amhoriTy, Karuatak": ' 
region, 1940-4;: : renoniinated in HHA, Biiral." 
Jjevei()pn(eiji Lk»urd ' .hdi Coirimit ice, Contra.!. 
‘FrPdri, iitigauiii' Alomhor, f»r(vernhig Body,.:' 
Kbrnda ATC-do-Crdit Hiudi Selmu], Befgaiim ; 
(’hairmun. HocepHun Conmuttop/Bumbay Pro- 
vincial Kducal 3t)HalMuslijnf.Prifer«’'iieeat Htibl!', . 
i:J40 ; Cenerai Ail-Jndia Musliifi Ednca- 
tional Coiifererun* at Poona, 1940 ; Aloaiber, " 
Provimdal Afuidim J-oauno Parliamentary: v 
Board, .Bomliay, reprosoiithig the Bombay 
AlEisliin Jaiagnu Leglhiativo Party, 1945;'::: 
AhuubGr of the Bombay Provincial AIusHm 
Jjcaguo Working Committee .since 10?, B ; Alom- 
ber of the Subject CoirimiUiPO of All-India 
Muslim League Session in 10;U5 ; takes kc-en 
interc.st in several activUies of Muslims in 
Bombay Province in general and the Ivarnatak 
in particular. Addreipi : Azim Manisil* Bel- 
guEiui; 7, Wilson Garden, Poona. 

GHOLJIP, . Laxinan Triambak, B.A. (Hons.) 
(Loud.), I.G.S., OJJh (1946). Controller of 
iiidian Shipping and J<jiot Se''retary, Govt, 
of India. Mini.^ry ui' E'unmur'rc. /y. 4th Oct. 
1003, m. Manik Patwardhan, B.A., B.T. 

: Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges ; 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science: Inner Temple. .Joined I.O.S., 1927 ; 
Asst. Colleetor, Surat Ahmedabad and Thana ; 
Collector. Thana, East Khandesh and Hydera- 
bad (Sind) ; Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies 
in Sind ; Secy., Sind Govt-., Home, General 
and Legal Deptts.. Finance Secy,, Sind Govi:., 
Dy, and Joint Secy., Govt, of India, Finance 
Bopt. Atldress : “ Chat can Marine 'h Marine 
Drive, Bombay. 

GHOSAIi* Sir Josna* Ivt. (i9?G), C.SX (1929) ; 
OJ.E. (1918), K.-i-H. Gold Medal (15)12). 
b, June 13* 1873 ; IHikPt, : Metropolitan k 
St, Xavier’s Oollegos, Calcutta; University 
College* ‘Oxford, Passed into the I.C.S., 
Bombay Preslchncy, 1895 u Iletirerl as Ag. 
Executive Member of^ Council, 1930; 

’ Since tlien upto I5th Aug,, !947, Bfember, 
Council of State, iind Oovenmient Whip. 
JMres6: 3, Sunny Park, Ballyguiige, 
Calcutta, 
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CHOSE, Htmcndra Pratad, Author and 
.frj!iriuiii4, J5. of Oirindra Prasad Uhose ; b. 
1‘4 rfj-pt. 1S7G ; w. Fdwr. .* Cal<?nttft 

l-'r ’‘Sidvnuy College; B.A., 1899. Member, 
Tiistiliite of Joiirriallrds, London; was a 
meuibcr of the Press Deputation to Meso- 
potamia, 1U17 : represeatatiw of the Indian 
Prc«’3 of BiTigai In tlie Press Delegation to the 
Western Pront, i9l8 ; Chairman, Eeceptlon 
ULiee, of the All- India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference held at Calcutta, PuMi^sUiom : 
Pm^n (in4 PrcHS Imm in Itidifit The famine^ 
iif lT7u, ttt\ Aidttm: 12-10, Goa Eagan 
8tt’oet, (/iih-uUa. ‘Niiadrijulaya* EaauHsabi, 
Purl (Oris-a). 

CHOSE* Sir Satai Kumar, I.C.S., M.A, 

f Cantab.), Kl.; C\nel' Justice, Jaipur; e.x* 
.Puisne JiuiRti,., High 'Court of Judicature, 
Calcutta. 3r<i July 1879. m. Bdle, d. of JC X)e, 
M.A,; l.C.S. EduG,: .presidency.: College, Cal- 
cutta; Trinity College, Cambridge ; Inner 
Temple, L«mcion. Magistrate, Bengai ; District 
and Sessions Judge; Acting Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, 1928; Contirined, 1929 , Knight- 
ed, 1938, Kctd., 1930 ; Hoard of Judicial 
Adviaers, State of Jammu, and Kashmir, May 
19-13; Ciiief Justiw, Jaipur, July lO-iJ-Xd 
Chlt^f Jiistk-e, Jammu inid ICoshrair ; Chief 
JuatiMe, Jaipur (1^*18), Mdms : Jaipur* 

GHO»E,Vietor,Special Eeprwentfttlm ”Amrtt0^ 
,Ba»r Patiilm ’ , b. Mardi 4, 1919* Calcutta ; 
eh «?. of Hal Balieb B. K, Ghose Chaudhury, 
Advocate, Chhimlwara, 0.P.; w. Jayanii, 
2iid d. of late Satyadhon 
Joaidar, 'Calcutta; '-ode 
Mfiuc ^ ; St. Joseph’s Oonvent 
and St. .Aloysius '■ High-, 
School, Jubbulpore, . later!' 
.at 'Govt, '.High.' School,! 
ChhLnthvara .and'St, ■Kavier’s } 
College, Calcutta. Appien- 1 
tice, Chhindwara . Power j 
Huiibc, 1910; ., ' Assistant 
^ Surveyor, C..F, CoaV' Mines, 

1 1941-42 ; Surveyor, Military 
B n g i a e e r i n g. - 1942.-43";' 
joined ‘Mmrita Bamr Patrika”, 1043. Pablmi- 
Hm^ : English p«Ttem 8 in “ Hltavada ”, Nagpur; 
Cartoons, articies and photographs in 
A.E Patrlka ”, Calcutta and Allahabad; 

** Independent ”, ” Navahharat ” and ”C.P. 
«% Bemr Itevh-w Nagpur. Reemtums : 
Cartooning, photography, music composition 
and walking; Cartomdng Inspired by father 
and music by mother; w'clh versed In art of 
rnaglu. A ddress : Abhyaufear Hoad' ,8'itafottldl, ' 
Nagpur. 

OlOSK, Sir |tta» Chandra, ^Kt, (1943), 
E.Hc, (Honsd, M.Sc., D.Sc. ; ex-Bir.-Gen., 
ladurtrk® and Suppiies; eX’*Bir., Indian 
institute of Scieace, Eaagalore, 1 930, 
b, Sept,, JS94; m. MKs Niliwa ralit : Rdm,> 
Cllrldih High Sehoul, Cafeuita Vdv, mui 
Hrsiiv. of Lomiou. Lecturer. I'aieutia ITniv,, 
tens ; Prof., Dacca -Ufilv., 1921-30 ; Pres., 
Indian Chcstkical Society, 1087 and Indian 
Science Congres'*, 1980 ; Pres,, National 
luititute of sfibmoe ; aiembur, Indian 
CJottwcE of Agrif Eosearch^; member of the 
Board and Cotmcii of Sch-ntlic and Industrial 
lle»earclr, Member, I udiw Scfewtifib Defoim* 
ticui which viiited D.K, tad l?.i.A, dtariSg 



the war. Clumber of the Dclfgatioii tti the 
Empire Seientiflo Confr.roiier. Ldritloii (IimiA; 
President, Assorlatlon of IVItuipal of 
Techuieal InstItutlonH (iiidk); tP'inlH'i, 
All-India Cmmell for Tet liidcjil HdinuBuiu 
Publication H : Nuruerons artlcloi- in 
journals on problems of pliy-irtil rhcui).h'ir.v. ■ 
Address : Secretariat, New Delhi. 

GHOSH, Eai BaEadar Hlbajra» Ckaadsf*, 
B.A., M. Inst., f. (Umlm% ll.h.l*, {1H2) , 
Aleiuber. Air Transpoit Livewmm iioatil ilw^' 
Nov. 1940; b. Dee. 2(», 1809 ; w. PraUva teJi ; 
R(ioe,i Scolthh Chureii Coll, and < 'at lUt i. I di'n 
and inter in England as an lAlernul Stmlcnt. 
London School of Economic®; Joiiifd Kart 
Indian KaiUvay as a Prohaiionary DJiicer 
in the Traffic Dept. In I,0J.8; coaHrmed as 
DM. Traffic Supdfc. in Fob. 1925; Divihiuaal 
Supfit., XiifiSan State Eallways, March I93i ; 
Eiin the biggest Kuml)h Mela at Hard war In 
1088, while worMng as Divisional Sis|m!I:„ ^ 
Moradabad; appointed in 1089 as Transport 
Advisory Officer, Railway Board, Calcutta, 
to help in tffio movement of coal trallle; 
Chief Operating Snpdt., B. 1. Ely. (»«); 
Fresldent, Omiiur Bengal SecHou of 1044 
Bengaiee Literary Cemferew'e at Cawnporc ; 
PreH., Rotary ciub of CnlciiSta, 1 94 40 ; 
and Bengal Bntni. Br of ludiaiit Krd CroftM 
Society, 104647; Member, It4»yal ,A4aWv 
SoeUtty of Bengal and National Connill of ' 
.Kdu,, Bengal; JadabfUir Kup'. tVillrge ; ■ 
Gem Mgr., ll I. Ely., April 19M4)fk HI UP, 
Member, Air Transport limuuiing Board, 
Uovi of India, November 19 Id-iSept. Htl7 ; 
Ministry of uonimunieatlonH, Sept J0{7; 
.Appointed Directar-Oonfral of Clivll Avialian 
in India, jrfdrrtt.' Dffice o! the Dirertor» 
Gouern! Of (Uvi! Aviation hi India, Now 
Di'ihi. 

GHOSH. SItuali Chandra,, M IVo 

prietor: Liiivmsid Tiudsng In., i >maing 
Street, Ciileutta. Mana.dug hii^vtor; lOwfh 
Jambad Coal Cu., !J.d^ Nen» «oLiimfa|Hii' 
Coal Co., Ltd., Giio-ii’i Estate Ltd,, Owwm 
of Coal A China iLay AUnefi, 
b. In Calcutta cm 16ih Ech* 
rua.ry, . 1888. Twieo ducted 
a.f ■ C'ha I r m a n of the 
liidiaB- Mining I’f^ieratlon 
11030 tfc muh -Nomluuted 
by t.he Govcftinieut of iiidia 
as.. 'Employers’ Delegate 
..Adviaeiv 18th liitf-rpatlfiaal 
•Labour: .Cowft'nuu’o, C I wujva 
(1031). Ek‘€!*'(l Freddeul, 

Otfoioui a! Mining A Mdab 
hirgifal SotL-iy td liuliu, 
1946*47. St*rve<,l a® a Joint Ifonowry 
Seeretarv of the Beiigal NfUioual ChRiubot 
of Ccmmwree, Calcutta. Elected «w fche 
Calcutta Port ’ Trust (I0;"il*32); Calcutta Im- 
provement 'Ih'UHt (10S7), Indiiin Coal GrwI- 
fng Board (1026*20 and 1982*331; Indian 8oft. 
Coke CcBS Ooffimltteo (ioal Wagon 

Supply Committee (Railway Boards lail- 
way llatea Aclvlsory CkmHuitMw (1030-33); 
E. I. Railway Calinitia Advisory Committoo 
0028, 20j^3O, 81); Board of fucottie^Tax 
Eeftrtet, Bengal ; Board of iadasttlal Con* 
dlMtoRand (Beagal); Aiaasol Mlae® Board 
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E«m«*isra Tmmdi Asithor iind I 
Pfjmd ; *, | 

SI IK6 ; M. Mui:tDr.i»i!i, fV/w. ; 

ikiAPjtir. B.A,, Mtsmber, 

iit JanrntdlwtsSi l5<4iutoai wasi n 
mauiber of iM Fr«i DepiiteElon to M^m- 
poUrnia, 1^17 i feprfii-Oitative of ih« ItitilAn 
of in Um Ffm OokgatUm to tli« 

Western Fi-oal, ; iliaJrTmiii, Bfeq)tic»n 
of tin? srevP-HpajH^f Editors’ 

tlloofw-rn-'e Tndd *it. t*nl«’utia,. ruMi^fstims : 
Pmn and 7*rm J-um in Thi Fnmim 
»f 117U, J'Mi'w.* 124l^ Ooa Bagsm 
Btreet, CiiiiMtUa, ‘^itadnnilaj-a' BcwiUa&W, 
Btrl 

0EOSI5, n&u*m m tO.S., M.A, 

(Cunteb,)^ ivt.; r/iiief J«4ic<% Jaipur; ex- 

Futsue Judge., High Court of JwHc&tiire, 

' - ■ ■' .Calcutta, A. #rd July 1S79, m. -Beile, d. of 1C Be, ■ 
M.A,f EC.H, Btine,: Frcsidenoy CoHege, Cal- 
cutta; 3'riuity College, tJamUrldge ; Inner 
Temple, l^ondoa, Maglatrate, Bengal ; Bistrict 
md Sessions Judge; Acting TulKne Judge, High 
Court, CakuttR, 19SB; (^orihrmed, 1929, Knight- 
ed, H|38. Ketch, imt Board of JjKiHal 
Advi^wf?, State of Jammu and Kashmir, May 
UH3; ChH Jwilce, Jaipur, July 1943-49 ; 
Chief Jimtko, Jammti aad Kaatoir; OMef 
Jaipur (1918). Addfm* Jaipur, 

CiaosE»Vfol«>3f,Sjpedal Eenrefteatatte#, **itisirlte 
3mm Tatrika , 6, 4, Wl% Odentha; 

A Of m EMmh B. K, ahoae Chamihury, 
AdycfcAte, Ctditedwarji., C.F4 m. Jayaotl, 
Sod d, of late Satyadhoa 
'Joardar, Cftlctiite; one s* 

\ Joseph's’ Co.npwi ■ 

■ : and ■ ' ■■ si.' ■ "■ Aloyslua ' High ■ ■ 
S.c!jioo|., ■ Jubbtopote^ ' Jster 
at . .'Ctept,' .'High School., ' 
Cldiiiuiwam ftiid Si,'Xapier’a' 


the Tivar, Meruher of the Delegation to the 
Empire Sr'buitlOo Conference, Eoadon (1946) ; 
rrosldent, A^taociatloix of Piinetpak of 
'iVchnkal Insiltutloiw (India); Member, 
All-India Council tor Tecduitcal BdueatlOiv. 
FublicMmm : Ji^niiierouH arUclos in aelenfelfic 
journals on problenig of physical rhemfetry. 
AMm^ : Bec'tetarlat, Kew Belhh 

OHOSHy E^ai Bahadeur FlU^axm Chaadra* 
B.A„ M. Inst., T. (tod »), 0,B.E4i9«); 
Member, Air Transport iJorruduK Ib-mrd since 
Kov, 1946 ; b. Bee. tiO, 1866 ; m. I^ativa Bult ; 
Ednr.t Scottish Chnri'h Coll, ami Caloutta Dnl'S'. 
and later In Kfigland a» an External Student, 
London Sohool of Eoonomios; joined Bast 
Indian Railway as a i^robatlonary Oihoer 
in the TraSic Dept, in, 1918; eonnrmed aa 
m%. mmo Supdf. in Feb. IQU ; Dlidsioaa! 
Snpdt., Indian Btate Bailways, March 1934; 
Ban the biggest Eumbh Mela at Hardwar in 
1938, while working m Bivialonai Supdt., 
Momdabad ; appointed in 1939 a» Transport 
Advisory OHicer, liaUway Board, CJalcnitta,^ 
to help in toe movement of ew tsratlc; 
CMof Operatfeg Supdt., E, X, :iKy* {%MU 


Coliege, T:'ah;ntta. ' Apprew-j 
.■,tkf.v '.'Chldmiwam ■ roweri 
„ ..'-'BHO ;..;■■ Assifttont ^ 
A ■ S«r\'eyo'r. ■ €.; B.vCoa? - Mines,, .' 
I :I'94'142';' Surveyor, 'Mllitery . 
=, BngineerSng. 1942-43; 

ioined ‘^AmritaBajarPafcrlka”, 1943. Publka- 
Sim>» : English poems tn ” Hitavada Kagpnr; 
CSftitooas, artides and photoamphs in 
*‘A,B Fatrika”, Calcutta and Alfalmhad; 

** Independent **, KavAhharat and *9j,F* 
4 Berar Review Ka^^pur. Brntmtiom : 
Oartootting, photography, muslo composition 
and walking; Cftrt*>onliig iaaplted by ffttota* 

, and music by mother ; weE-versed in art of 
' toaglfl. Addr0S9 : Abhyankar Road ^SRabtildl, 

• ', Eagpar.. 

‘■"aiOiE, m Jmn ChmAxu, Kk (imh 
!.;^trS.So. (Emis.), D.Ss.; 

todtestoks and Suppllw; Indian 

4h of Baagalote, :I939, 

Ektm fsMt; Mme 
IW&i High Sohooi, Calcutta Vdv» and 
^ tihiy, of LomJoa, Lecturer, C^outta Bate., 

; i FtofM, Bac^?a Bate 

/j'-' Sootety, l^T and Indian 

y <|o»r«»# 10|0; 3m, ^ National 
» , m ^i«aee; member, XadSaa 

'\,c at Agsrif msmb^ of the « 

'0. Y;Boa#d ma erf BAmUm and Isdns^ial 
r,; , lA%n icfentiao Bisto- 

;■: ■;tBa'.wM* -ttatedi w.k, jm*® tr^jt duii^ 


Prealcient, Qxmtu Bengal Section of ii|4 . 
Bengalte Literary- Confereuee at Oa-em^tef 
‘ Tfcs,, Rotary Cmb of Oateutta* ; 

and Bengal ProvL Bt of Indian Bed fb^s 
Society, 1946-47; Member, Jitoyal AKlalfc 
Society of Fkngal and Hatkmal CJotmeK of 
Mm, jHermal; < Jsdabimr Bug. College; 

I, Ely,, April ItlT-'Oct. 1946; 
Mtobesr, Air Transport Uotnsing Board, 
Coirt. M Hoyemhtr 1946-Bept 1947 ; 

Mintstrf oC OOTmi'ttBd<mtloaA Sept. 1947; 
Appointed Dhr@0t®p-B«p«M of Ctell Aviation 
In India, dddrem^ Office of I he Director- 
Cnrjoml of Cteil Aviation In India, Hew 
DclhL 

OEOSH. Shucil Chandra, Managing Fm- 
prietor; IJidveirtai ii-ading Co., 33, Canning 
Street, Calcutta, Managing Idvcctor; South 
Jam bad Coal Co,., Ltd,, New Oobindapur 
Coal Co., Ltd,, Ohcwh’.'ji iisfcate Ltd., Owners 
of Coal & China Ciay Mines. 
b. in Caleutto on 15th Feb- 
-ruary,'.; issS./.-iTwIee 'eleeted 'V'" 
■'■as' C.ba-l r 'm .' -.vol'" ■ ttm- .■■ 
Indian Mining ■ .': Fedef aMoh ■' ■: 
(Ipso & mm), ^A’omiaated"':":: 

by the Covernment'bf IiJdia-.': 

'. . as . Bmplbym*: . ■ Beligate'.''"'' 
Adviser^ Uth Intornatiohal.' " 
Labour Conference, Oenova 
(1931). Biected FresMenfe, 
fiecdogh-al Mining A: Mctki- 
- mdiiif of ijtdk> 

1946-4?. ; Served as ■ a Joint lJtono»^. 
Sftdretary of the Bengal Hationai CTharafem? 
pi Commeree, O&ioutta. Bloc bed on 
Oatetitto Fort Trwl (1031-32): Qaleutto Im- 
pravmaent TrtUit <1027); Itjtlian Goal Brtd- 
Im BoMd (1926-20 and 1032-83); Indian 
Coke Cm Coffimlttoe (1980-34); Coal 
Supply Committee (Eailway Boards BaB-. 
way Bates Advisory Ck>mmittee a,03K)4$)^; 
B. I. Eailway Calantto Advisory Cohm#te# 

f 92S, 20^30. 31)-; Boaixl of Inoo»*Tak 
Mmws, Bengal ; Board of Ihdii»telal''%h^ 
oUioHohBanei (Bengal); Asaas{S|,M|fe6e;B<^ 








w. , . v'-l- • 
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csf.Htaim; KomIimfce<i by m Oovt. of 
Jn-iia Ik* Delegate to the internaftonal ClJoal 
Mining hrld lu bomioii in Dec. 

1945.. AMms: 30. Cati»li3g, Street* Calcutta. 


mmOBEf TutOmt 1Ka»tl, B.A. (1919). Editor, 
'.. ’* A'tnrfta' Ba^ar 'FjafcrjkR '%■■■. of - Cakutta, and" 
Aikbabad. d. Ort*-!, 1899, m, Bibharani 
■■■.'. ".Iijitt. Mdtit, * Ub!v,,. Baugftbasi 

A YWyamgat, Coils. Start- 
ed as 8iBm‘d!tor, ,1920 ’ 
founder, of *' Jugaiitar/- 
a drat claw Bangali daily; 

Fwub'iit, AH-ludia News- 
psi»r Editors" Couferonce 
{1040' IT) ; represented India 
at the B::mp!rfl Presa Union 
UanferenreSn London, June 
■ ■ ■If 46.:; and traveMed ■.ast^5a-. 
slv^dy ill Ureafc Britain and 
Europf^ : ifesidenfc, Indian 
Joiirimllsts' Assocn,, Andhra 
Joornufi.^ts* Conference at Oiintur, 1037; 
AlMndia Printers' ronfcrcncc, at Poona in 
10351; All damniii A‘ Kashmir .Totirn'nllats* 
i onh'ioncc ; Bengal Film dojirnalkts' At<30cn. 
and AlUndla Film TournaU.sts' Conference, 
Lahore, 1041 ; a founder and Dnnity Pre.d- 
diUit, Indian A Eastern Newspaper Society; 
iJirector, t/nitrd X’roas ; Itabiinira Nath Tag- 
ore’s Personal nominee for three years in the 
Cotmril of Santudketan ; Founder, Allahabad 
'' Pairlka '* ; rdrector-ln-Chargo “* Aiurita 
Bajrrtr Patrlka Address : “ Patrika Konse,” 
14^ Ananda Chatterjee l^ane, Calcutta and 15, 
Elgin Hs>ad, Allahabad. 



m. Hiss Hirabftl Arde&hir Contractor, 
L. M. Ac S. Bdm . : at Bt, Xaviei-’s CoIlegS.. 
Bombay, , Orant Medical College, Bombay, 
Uni-fferalty College, London. Formerly Eon. 
Physician, <5 oeuidas Tejpal ^Bospljal and 


Physician !» Charge, I’arei Fever Hospital, 
"* ‘ * log Edward VXI Memoriat 


OIBSOH, Sly Edmuaa Ciwxey, M.A. (Oion.), 
KMJ.R (1041), C.I.E. (1083). China 
Belations Cfl3cer, Calcutta, since 1044. 
6. 6fch Juhft 1886. Mffe , : Merchant Taylor’s 
School ; St. John's College, Oxford ; Univer- 
sity College, London, Indian Civil Service 
(Osuttal Provinces), 1010; Indian Political 
Service from 1017-44. Address : 8, Council 
House Street* Calcutta, 


0mwmXi Choifhxam PaxtaBfai, L.C.P.8., 
d. December 25, 1889. Mdue, : Medical School, , 
Hyderabad, Sind, ’ ’ 

^ student: nartialia 


Entered public life while 
student; participated in Swadeshi movement 
after partition of Bengal ; Secy, and Founder 
Member, Brahmcharya Ashram ; .Pres,, Indian 
Homo Kuh? Branch, Hind ; participated in 
Batyagrali Movement against Itowlatt Act, 
1010 ; Secy., Political Conference Hyderabad, 
Sind, 11)17-18; District Congress Committee, 
1018-10; 'President* Provincial CongrcHS Com- 
mittee, 1020 ; Chairman, deception Commit- 
tee, Indian National Congress Session, Karachi, 
1030 ; organined secret office of AJ.C.O. 
At Bombay, 1932; arrested and interned in 
Bdjubay for 1 year ; externed from Bombay. 
19S3: President, Sind P.O.G. since 1920; 
Member, Congress Working Committee, 1921 
Member. A.LC.C. since 1920 ; eleeted to Siui 


Member. A.LC.C. since 1920 ; elected to Sind 
Legislative Assembly, f 938 ; Chairman* 
Board of Trustees of Hindustan ", Congress 
Sindhi daily published •from KarachL 
Address: Swaraj Bhnvan, Karachi, 
p 'C^SLD£K,H0U%IuDx«Manc!ih«irs]huPhuuJ^^ 
moxab|i, B.A., L. M. <fe S. (Bombay), 

, „ (London), F.E.C.S, (Eng,)* M^ter {PuUio 
UmUh and Medieim d& Fubli^ whrJcs'^Defpafto 
fh" 0Qvt. of Bombay, b, November, 1882. 


Hony, Physician* King 
Hospital* Bombay, and Lecturer in Medicin®* 
Seth C, S. Medical College. Fublkations : 
The Human Bleotrocardiogram (with Sir 
Thomas Lewis). The Pnlse In Aortic Disea#, 
Address : fi7F, Warden Hoad, Bombay. 

GM, Lt.. CoL Gttfdial Siaffh, CJ.E. {dune,; 
1040), O.B.B. (dan. 1042), MB, Ci1.B.* I.M-B. 
b. 21st March 18D0, m. llena Iieighton Lister; 
of Edinburgh* 3 s. serving in the military 
Eihic,: Edinburgh Hniv.* M.B.C.B.* 1919. 
A’'oIunteered hrsb Great War and served from 
Oct, 1015 in the Indian Volunteers Ambulance 
Corps , flccondeci to tho Jail Department* 
U.P., 1030; traiirffmod to Madras, 1931; 
appointed Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Jladras* June 1041 ; in 1942 organised the 
Indian Hospitality Ctteo. in Madras which 
catered for over half a miUion troops in 
the W'ar years. Address: 2 Pycmffcs Oardeus, 
N ungunibaukam* Madras. 

OINWALK, Sir Padamjl Festouji, Et. 
(1027), B.A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Bar- 
rister ;d- Law; Adviser to Steel Corporation of 
Bengal, the Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. ; 
Burn & Co., Indian Standard Wagon Co„ Ltd. 
and Burn <fe Co., Ltd, ; Director, Steel Corpora- 
tion of Bengal ; Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. ; 
Indian Standard WAgon Co. Ltd.; British 
Burma Petroleum Co,* Ltd, (London) ; 
Member* JiOndon Board* Indian Iron and 
Steel Go.* Ltd. d. Nov. 1876* m, Prenny 
Bezonji, Bdue. : Govt. High School and 
Gujarat Coliegc, Ahmedahad; Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge ; called to the Bar, 1899 ; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1006 ; Asstt- 
Govt. Advocate, 1916 ; Secretary* Legislative 
Coimnil, Burma, 19X6; resigned, 1920 ; 
President* Eangoon Alunioipal Corporation, 
1922-23 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923 1 President, 1926-1930. Eesigned Jtily 
1930; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 19S0; 
Member, Bound Table Conference, 1031; 
Ottawa Conference* 1032 ; World Economic 
Conference, 1933 ; President, Indian Air 
Force Pilots Selection Board, 1940 and 1941; 
Chairman, Iron and Steel (Major) Panel* 1946 ; 
Chairman, Calcutta Terminal Facilities Com- 
mittee* 1947, Address: 12* Aflssion Bow, 


Calcutta. 


GXHI* V. V., Barrister-at-Law, Government of 
. India Eepresentative ip Ceylon. 6.^ Aug. 10th, 
1894, m Berhampore. Mduo . ! National' 
University* Ireland, Trade Union leader for 
many years ; General Secretary and President 
of the Ah-Iudia Eailwaymen’s Federation; 
Mvice President of the All-Tndla Trade Union 
Congress ; Indian Workers' delegate to the 
Intemational Labour Conference at Geneva 
in 1926 ; Mera*»er, Central legislative Assem- 
bly for several years ; Mnlsfcer for Labour, 
Industries and Co-operation in the Madras 
Ministry during 1987-39; Minister In the 
Jiladras Government in 1946. Address: 
Bepresentative* Govt, of India, 0oloipb?» 
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rh4i RL Mgr, 

Htiiuimry He^lstrur i\t Co- 
ap«?nitive Sm’l^'tlrs , KwlpJcftt fit a gold itM'dal 
from illR Maje^ity’g novmiinint, fsiroetor of 
H«1lgloii» CominunUSc'S, Manager of ?H, 
Jowoph’s Ulr}$’ 3!lgh Hcliool, TJUif? Mfttvrr H!di 
IJ-'hfwd, and of EleTnentary Srhoola, Member, 
.Adviwy Coinmitlfio of tbo Kxciso Popt, 
A* /idwe. Petlef, Sonilnafro rollege, 

Fondioherry, PariBb rrfwt of Maya vara tn, 
Mandat, MHiaelpatty, In snecfBakm. Tbe 
Manager of Ht. Mary’s IncUistrial SidiOol and 
Oroharwjs’fi!. CeiiRoy depiitatim of ("athoHo 
FubllCJAllons, -4s Honorary Jirgbtrar of 
CO“Opemtjlvo Boointle®, procnrwl for Adi 
Dmvidas liotiss nitm and cultivable lands in 
Ta)ni|ore Taluk ; bad a few of them trained as 
teaoners and organised many Co-operative 
SoeietleR among them. As a member of 
Tanjore Taiuk Hoard, Tanlore District Board 
and Kwnhakonam Mun!eS|va,Hfcy he remlwod 
great service to the poor. Ah educationist, 
he built two high schools and several 
Eletnentarv sohoolg, ami was member 
of the Bcleetlon Committee, ’Kambakonam 
First Crade College, He built several churches 
and convents. 'On the death of B.t. Eev. 
Mgr, M* A, Xavier, Hie Bfeiiiop made him 
Ytc;&r«aeiiera1. dMrm : Bishop"* House, 
Ehmhs.kouamj 3,1 
OOHBOliErKeshair VlrmyaJk, 
ex-Hewau and President of the Coundl of 
3ffinl#t«i^, Plmltan State, h Bcpt, ember 2L 
188^ ; Mis« ThakiitaU d, ofthekteEaa 
Bahadur H, V, dogUdear March iS. HHCf: 
Mdue» .* New English Hchool and Perguisou 
College., Poona ; Govt, haw 3chot*l. Bombay. 
Eiitcml PIsiiltan State e*^rvk'#* m Kirnt 
Sub*JucIge, October H)2’l ; on Hpcchd diitii 
m Fersmtid Representative of tbo Ruler dr 
Flmltan ; athaided the 2iid and drd Kornui 
Table Cmiferenws In 1931 und Jib'pj; rep- 
resented tiif Shi tea of Auridh, Akaikot, Bhc^r, 
Jamkhandl, Jath, Kunmdwiul Senior, Miraj 
Swlcur and Junior, Phultan and Kamdnrg 
befpr® a Committee srnaialiy ajipnihtpd by the 
Cabinet ami aiso gave evident'c biforc the 
Jotat Finrliameatiiry Coramlttee, TU33 : Ims 
always taken a leading part in politiad queFi- 
tfona affecting the Dmjan States ; has neen 
a promlaent worker in the oamso of the TJnion 
at the Pcccan States, Pubtloatifm : Mahn" 
rashtm Sliakuntaia. Addreu : B9tj, Bhivaji- 
Deccan Oymkiiam, Foona 4. 

^amoh^t »*•* Mrs, D, 0 .F. & S, 

6. 1904; m. Kwhinath Harayau itodboie, 
hcfiu! cashier of the Dhulla Branch of the 
Imperial Bank of India.; 
Mdm.; Sassoon ‘Hc^pltal, 
Poona ; ®ervhd m Maternity 
.Sargeoa, Sassoon 
Hmpitel, P«m and Lady 
Doeter, DhAmmpui: Stew 
and Hwiy Doctor at Canton* 
rucht General Hospited, 

I DeoteU : is codduetlng & 
MAtetmity Hoiuf At 
Dhuiiai #s social worker as 
m A social -reformer; 

1 ^ Mf Dogter, Child Weltete 

Bhalia; 

V L ‘ 




I>o«!tor, Dhulla Munleipal Dlisipeuiari 
AdfIrtM .* 4th l^aue, HhiiUn (West Kh&ndesh. 
Bombay Province, 

OODBOLE, Jfitewtil, B,A. (Bom^yl 

H.A., LL.H, CCanteh.b C.H.I. (rffij 
C, I. Bfi941); Chah’inau, Public Servlees 
('ommiMion, Bombay ; b. Jan. 4, 1S.H9 as 
Boiubav ; m. Kainate d. of O. F. 
of Hlmboll, Bt. Amraoli ; Edm.: Mute® 
Marathi Vldyalaya & Fergaswu ColL^ 
PooM and Cambridge; I,C.S. U913) 
Magistrate and Collefior 192S and Divisional 
CommWonet, 3941 ; General Manager, 
BauaiU liaj, 1.025-Si ; Registrar of Co-opera' 
ilva Soclefeiw, 10a4«3T iCmmWonerof Faina, 
i0SS-S9 , 0)iicf Secretary to Oovt., 19^943. 
Adviser to the Governor of Bilwr, AM to 
^tercb 1946* Member, Board of Eevemm, 
Bihar, April to July 1946; Secretery to 
Govcfittor**(teneral (FubllO, August 1046 to 
April 1047. AMms: P.W.D. B^'Creteriat, 
Bombay ; Sadisurahan Bungalow, F(gma 4. 

COEKEXi Pxm^, Mlllowper, Mar- 

oMnt b, 1012, a, of Sir RMrldag Gofuto, 
Ei, ei.B, Farther Mesm Bamdutt 
Eamklaendm. Mdue.i Fre^McBcy College, 
Ctdculte ; , Senior Ytef* 

Free., Indian ’ CbMnbsr 
of Copamatee, 

CO tor, Central Bmtri, 
servo Bank of ladte; Msswi- 
btu* of tlm Committee of 
i'ods'ruthm of fiiiioifi 
Chamber of nin.ru; and 
Industry nsb'BMti) ; fudiun 
Central Jute Coiuniiiteo 
n930'-12); Beugul Ceonomu* Cngulry 
Commltteo (10;i84l); 

Hind Bank Ltd. 
than Airways Ltd., Jafptir JnveHtmeut 
Co., Ltd., Irnlmn Malleabte Castings 
Ltd., Commissioner, Calcutta Fort Tru«t. 
Jilreetor, Tho Amalgamated coallieitte Ltd., 
AunklsaM 3ute Co., LW., AngioHndte Jute 
MHIft 00.. Ltd., Carew ^ Co., Ltd , ('aleutte 
Jnvestment Co., Ltd,* Dalhousle Jute Co., Ltd.* 
Indian Bdbba: Mfg. Co., I,td., Karanpura 
CXsal Co., Ltd., HaHonal Tobacco Ltd,, Kaiite 
Coal Co„ Ltd.* Kew India Investment Corpora- 

► tiott Ltd., Mew Samanbagh Coal Co., Ltd,, - 
Mortte Western Cachar tea Co.* Ltd,, 
kola Tea €k)^ Ltd., Fetich Yalley Coal 
Eftueegwe’^oal Aisodatiou Ltd,, 

General Asscc. Co., Ltd., Texpore Tea Oo», 
Ltd,, Triton Aasiimtce Co„ Ltd., United 
Ptovteees Sugar Co., Ltd. Upper Gahgte 
Bngm tki., Ltd. Cte^; Caleutte' Cteb,' 

M^0 f 4* <^ve 0hat Str^t, Datenttet i 

" "" " 



Chaimiun, The 
1104340); Hirwlua- 
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t: 


ItAl Ba&maaje Sk BadifiaftSf*' 

t , ci0:i4)/- (ttm. 

nker, MiJfowa-pr and Jjamindar, Hindu 
Marwsri, if.' of kte Bsmcfhandt^r Omnka. 

J. 18i3.: ■mp- Maiiorainav 
I d. of tile iate Hai Bahadur; 

■ Ffa«ftd. ■ Bala- ' of 
I Famikiial^ad,- Bni'kd Fro- 
viumj, , '3Sii9';' ■ Mm,: 

I 'GradEatiMl ■ firom titsf ' Fr<?si- 
[ dmcj '■' Oollege, : ■ Calcutta,- 
'{ ■ ' ■ 'Baptiier,^, -Jiamdutt 

i Eamkiifaendasa- on© of 
proppietorf ■ ot ■■ Ehaim ■ ' Ba-j 
, 'Ktlat© ''Chairman, ' -Board 
of Bircctors. ' Hukum- 

diand Jufe.Milk Bimltcd ; 

Hcpctilra Ximuranc© Co, Ltd/ JN’cw India 
Investment Corpn, Ltd.; Kaioaia Mills Ltd. 
Htandarfi General AsBiixnnr© Co. ltd.? Hintl 
Cotton Mills Ltd.; i>ire<'tor, iuipcrial Bank 
of India; Titaghur IkiST MiHs Oh Ltd/ 
lijttdusthaTi Mottirn Lt<J.; Idroctor, ilt-^crv© 
Bank of India (tientrui Ikiard), 1DS.V41 ; 
PrcMdfid , liuponal Bafik of India, Calcutta 
Circle {lud.S} ; Vif'c-Pi'cHidcnt, Imperial Bank 
of India ; Trjistcc, (‘alcutta iHiprovoiuimt 
TriLst, il>2H-40, Victoria Memorial Hall, 
Caientt* : President, JHarwaii AHSodatiou, 
1928-UO ; Mendicr, Bengal Legislative Council 
I92:i-3a ; Bheriff of Calcutta, um^n ; Froai. 
dent, i/ederation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, 1045*46 ; 

Calcutta Club. Addrestt: “ Goenka House" 
145, Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta. 

.aO«K, Vinayafe HadsIma * M.A„: '■ • B.A. 
(Oxrm.), Prindpal, Vlanagar Coll., Vianagar b. 
im, mm,: MaiJd High School, Savnur. 
Karaatak Coll., Dharwar, B.A. of Bombay 
tJniv. with Ist Class Honours in Bnglish 
and Bills acholarshlp in 1929 ; M, A, with 
Xst Class In English (principal) and Kan« , 
tmdaiit 19S1 : B.A. with l«fc Class in English in 
the rniv, of Oxford in 198B (the first Indhm to | 
win this distinction on Lit«rafcure side), Pyo- 
immt o! EftgUsh in Fergmsoa Coll., Poona, 
1951*30; Frof. of English, Willingdoti ColLJ 
. Bangll, 1938*40; l^inolpai, Willlngdon 
Coll, 1940-44 ; Professor of English, Osmunia 
'Unlv,, 1944-45 ; prfssided over the Conference 
of Kannada pcxds in Balchur In 1934 ; Wilson 
Philological I^ecturer, Bombay TJniv., 
1948-44, Publications : Kalopasaka, Samudra 
deetagalu, Ijjodu^ etc., in Kannada : Collections 
; of lyrios, a novel, and plays in Kannada ; has 
contributed many poems and articles to various 
perlotiloals both in English and Kannada. 
Address : Principai, M. N. Coll., Visnagar, 
Baroda State. 

OOKEELE, Bhalchimdya Krialma, M.A., 

. (Bombay), B.A. (Cantab.), I.O.S., C.SJ. 
(1st Jan. 1946); C.I.E. (Isfc Jan. 1942); 
Secy, to the Govt, of India, Ministry of 
Works, Mines and Power since July 1946. 
d. July 23. 1892 ; m, Ghhabu Oka in June 1919 ; 
Mdw, : Fe^sson Coll,, Poona, Wilson Coll., 
Bombay, Bitsi-Wiliiam Hall* Cambridge. 
Asst. Magistrate Joint Magistrate, Cuttack ; 

Khurda; Settlement OflScer, Chota- 
Hagpur; District Officer, Manbhum, Gaya 
and Monghyr (Bihar) ; Secretary to the Qoyfy, 
of Bihar, Education Development -Depts. 
ffe subsequently Finance Dept. ; Commissioner 


of Bhftgalpnr & Patna Dlvisiona ; Adviser to 
H.E. the Governor of Ori-^sa; Administrator, 
Darnodar Project, Hamibagb, PubUeoiims: 
Final report of the Survey Ac Settlement 
operation in Manbham District, 1927 ; Final 
report of Be vision Survey «& Settlement 
operations in Kodarma, Government Estate. 
Address: 20, PrifchvlraJ Hoad, i'few Dellu. 

OOKmXAS, Fnmshoifawi Pandnrang-, B.A., 
M.L.A,, Author and Journalist, Karad, 
Hist., Satam. k Kov. 15, 1899; Eduo.: 
Graduated in 1925 from Fergu-jrAon College 
Ptfona. ; m, Sulochana Devi, 

1923 ; has 2 minor s, and 4 d. 

Initiated in public life as a 
volunteer in Fodder Famine , 
iidlef, Poona, in 1918 while | 
a student ; »'onductf?d coach- 
ing classes at Karad for over 
17 years ,* Secy,. Kaiad Tal. 

Congress CuiniuttttH‘ 1931 ; 

Truniee, Biiadkanikur charit- 
aide Hospital gince 
its Inception in 1938, Chair- 
man, 8.M.C. Liter. Conf., 

1941 ; (diairman, Sfiivaji Ediir*. Socy., Karad, 
since its start ; active rasuulmr. Servants of 
People’s Hoey., Sataia, from 1937-42; Sub- 
Editor. “Dnyan Prakash" Poona, 1922; 
Acting Editor, SAMAHTH, Satara 194X; 
eiecied C}hairman, Karad Urban Co-<5pera- 
tiveBank, Sept. 1947; ardent Congress- 
man and aa such jailed several times from 1930 
to 1045 elected M.L.A. in la'^st election with 
thumping majority ; Kon-offidal So- y„ Bural 
Development Board, 1946-48. Chairman, 
Bee. Com. of Marathi Journallst-f’ Conference 
Satara Session, 1948. Publicfdwm : 18 books 
and pamphlets in different languages ; the 
more popular being ‘Agarkar’s TeachingsL 
'Awaken^ (JAGeUF) Satara* and 
GLETA « Address : Somwar Fetlx, Karad. 

OOLWKLLAy Enxcli EtmtomiSy Principal 
and l^oprietor, Golwalla’s Foxt Tuition 
Classes. Educ, : Elphinstono and St. 
Xavier’s Colleges. Fellow of the Indian 
Education Society, m. 
Miss Gooleher Dhondy of 
Lahore. 2 daughters and 1 ; , 
son. Started the Golwalla 
Classes in 19J0. Has publish- 
ed several educationaL his- 
torical and religious works 
and has been the reoi- 
pient of many high enco- 
miums ; is a prominent 
figure, in the Farsi commu- 
nity as he has been doing 
very useful social work. As a public 
speaker and writer and a Gujarati poet also 
ho ia ■well known. He takes keen interest 
In social work pertaining to every community 
in genera! and the Parsi community Ip parti- 
cular. H!a work entitled "The Perfect 
English Teacher** has been approved by 
various Government Educational Departments, 
m also by manv native States. Other publica- 
Hons are: "Zoroasteris G^has in Gujarati 
Verp/* "Typical Errors ii? English Correct- 
ed,’ "The Greatness of Ancient Iran,” 
^The Excellence of Zoroastrianism”, He 
is also the Hon. Secretary, Viee-Presi- 
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'^rft»Burfir» fif,c., ojf several Soel<»ti*n* ) 

K«rFo“omto“ 

(«ee section on Btates In Inaia and Pakistan) 
SORDK. n*. ■'r% » 'x ^ 


Specialist Burgeon in eye 
. 1907 :. E 4 m.: ni 


& Pakkfati Year Book iq.}R 

S«DSm 1 s' 3S 


ear, nose ami tlirosk 1907 * Edm * 

t',‘"f;'™w,a«rt Chriitto Mtol lcbort‘ 
Mlmj , m. Miss Vot»I# (Buth) .IJntt ia iS: 

' Molhai Centre 







eight years j 
a Professor of Opthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology 
Medical Brfiool fo? 
Jtis credit 
tho Corneal Transplantation 

inf^rest in social sintl 


, j»vi.u»i iintl 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * was 


psllty In Miinicl- 

Ssf (^»df ™ 

KSs!^%=MfS 

SSgi&lSiSS^iffiiffes 


Italic., jssifSiCT 

r.M“» ■i^“L“^'«ft-:i?S: 


6726 NoriS' iSr? 

Nagpur, 1018-22: Blrsf v 2J?i.5®S“““^, 


Nagpnr, 1018-22 •’W^Wwvfi. 

HomD.’tltt, De/w tJnirSLto^’fffife 
Ifit Mayl 924-1 gsfi • Vfrsrs 


Parliament, j[9S3^ Cl’ man 

0 < the AthenS Clur ifatliS ’'fe'’”? 
Clul) and British !!!,««& il^f Wfc«ral 


clnh tf V*, “tT* mtionai 


atSeugo/akoliSdir^^^^^ 


ps;'fe sil; ?'£“ HE 

^^P®<^tor«OeiieraI of Police, * 1931 • 
Omciatcd as OoTnm«mi* Vi., ” * 


or I'olice. 1931 • 
of Police, Calcutta' 
lolft'ioiS Police, BoS, 

lW-1942 , Ci^ Seouclty Adviser to G.o'i^o:. 

Army, Hov* 1042 * 4,1 
SStSte of Bnforeemenfe Civii 

Supplies, Bengal, 1945*40. PumeaM^fil'» 
Se;^r^ Professional Treatises^ Addms * 
7, Park Avenue, Bedford* En^and, 

^Brw^wB Kimoliaaid, Ei (1988), 

fahtw aS 
Sys^ioi 

Jaaavbehen: Edm^i Alfred Hk?h Sciiooi 
^Jkot ; Eipl^instone €oll^c and iSw Colic®©' 
ItartediifeaalvaM in iffie 
• Asst, PubUeBrosMutor, 

in |tT>y| 

Pc^MoM- 


- .m®' P®*™*- ArftfrM,'.- &5^r 7S7, 


mtaary Afangsime ; Pli<- 
Papal Borrdnary, Kandy, 
i^regorian 
Lnlv., Home, 8ecy* to 
til© Archbishop (1[I2()« 
pdO) ; Chancellor of the 
Archdiocrae since 1029 : 
Editor of *‘ The Mwenger of 
the Bam?(i Heart®’ (103.1) : 
Cf)-Editor of ’• Tlie Kxanu’ 
per'* <1938); Hector of 
IJjs^PfQ-Eathodmi since Bee, 





xt *vv?\ AJibiiop or , xannhi 

AddftBsp Catih^rai House, Bombay 1, ^ 


4k,»v*4n,;a>,jr -."Xf ■ ■''■■■ 

IWofa, A,B., Hi.D.. 1X.J) ' 

ex-Amerlran AmbasHidor to Mia. it iss*^ 
K- Iwotto dd Talle Grady, s/m. --' 




fiorved as Deputy 
*“““ " Accotmte and 


aer vaue (Jrady. Ediw,: Sfc^ 
Md., C'atholte 

5 Washington, 1).0„ XJniveraity 

of OalifOTnia, Berkeley. California* CohiSi 
Uidvpal^,_Hew York ^ity * Xecturer, 
of City of Hew vnr.v . o**AAi 


PiuSteT* oiSr"; 

Aufc, F&Ianpur ; %|i Mge, and Dlatriot 
d^udge, Kathiawar; Presidsnt, 



xicvy xui&^ity ; xiecturer, uoiieea 

Chief, DIv, o. 

and Domestic i-^ommerco ; x-'rofessor of laa,' 
tornational Trade <fc Dean of College of 

Cotiarsteree TT-ntv ac 


OS ijean Of COJieefl aF • 

toffierce Hnlv. of CalitoSds ClSe^^ D^’ 

Of Trade Agreements, Dept, of Btate and 
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of TfiMla Afri^fiuwita Caj«mitt«© , 
of IJ.S, Tariff CommWoaj 
iMtk ti©cr<*fcary of .State ; Itr^ldeot. American 

, Pmident Linen, Ltd,; In Mareh, liit'JS, headed 
the Amfirimi TecJmh’al to India 

to jfitimulate the pro<hndi(i.sii of ensentia! war 
materials : eerfed Chairman < Nationals of 
ih© Board of I^irecto, American Kehef for 
India. Inc. in I0J5 and 1910. Addrem : O/o 
Anierkan Emhawy* Hew Delhi, 

U'mmzt^mws.s Lawaiac® Ba^on, 

' K.B.B. C1047), {lyL$L High Commit, 

sinner for the Unital Kingdom in Pakittan ; 
h. 16 April, IS02; m. Eiienia Owom ime 
Cofdidge.) Bdae.: lieid/m and Pembroke 
College, Carnhridge. In IL M. Levant Conwular 
Service and eotnbInfHl Fureigu Bervke, In 

■ Kgypt, Tarkey, Trafi, AJhanfo,, Madagascar 
aiitl Sandi Arabia; if. M. MlnlHter tt> Baodi 

. ■ Ambte, -' 1040-4?.. ■ Wood Street, 

■ Karachi, 


-CiRSTOLT, Protelc Heary, I>.Sc„-F.A.SvB..' 
■ ■ r ,P.H.L (Kefdd .Sapertatemtenfes Government 
Wiisenm, Afadras. 0. ith Dec. ISS5. m» 
Laiira Bulling. ■ ■ Bdue,; Ackwortli and 
Bootham Schools and Yletoria Hniv. of 
Manchester, Demonstrator in 25oology* 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Asstt, Snperin- 
tendent, Indian Miisenm, Calcutta ; Assfct, 
Superiotendent, Zoological Survey of India *, 
iSiTperiatendent, Government Museum, Afadras. 
Pmiimtums: Various ftapers on Indian 
Biology and Archseoiogy mostly in the Ke» 
cords and Memoirs of tlie Jufllaii Museum 
and in the Bulletin of the Madras Government 
Museum, Addrm : 62, 1.ondon Hoad, Bead- 
ing, Bngland. 

OltEETO* Six Johia, Kt. 1046, aB.B, 104X, 

,. 0, 1. Mech. B, 1047. b, 1900. m. Doris Xo 
V Clifton 1927. Mdut. : At Harrow and 
Tritdty Kali, Camhridge. Sheriff of Bombay 
1940, Honorary Ad^ser, Baw Materials & 
Btores, Ootton Textiles, to feho GoveramoEt of 
‘ India. Honorary Technical Adviser to 
.. Grmves Cotton & Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

/ Director, Huston <& Hornsby Ltd., Lincoln, 
Addm* : 1, * Forbes Street, Bombay ; 

'' 42, Bast Avenue, Bournemouth. 

ORlFFITHSf, Six PeacciTal I'oaanB, KaIgMed 
(1947). OJ.B, (1943); B.A, (Cantab.), B.Sc. 

^ (Loud.), LaS.flltd,), Political Adviser to Indian 
, Tea Association, Services lent to Govt, of 
K India as Publicity Adviser, Govt, of India, 6, 
Sm, 16, 1R99 ; m. JCatlileen Mary (n^e Wilkes). 
Mucs, : Central Foundation School, London 
md Peterhouse, Cambridge. Joined I.O.S., 
1922; served in Bengal as Dist. officer; 
Govt Whip in Central Leg. Assemblj^ 1936-37; 

. retired from I.C.S. and became Political 
" Adviser to Indian Tea Association and M.L.A. 
(Central), April 1937; ChainEan, Piiblio 
' -Eeiationa Committee, Bengal, 1940; Controller, 
ttlilm Publicity, Govt, of India, 1941-42; 
^Publicity Advisor to Govt, of India ; Central 
?' Organiser, National War Front ; Direotor- 
1 , General of BEforoement & Public Belations, 
Dept, of Civil Supplies, Govt, of BeEgal; 
’::Baialan Adviser to Xndia-Buxma Assn. ; 
^Leader, Kuropean Group, Indiaa Legislative 
* Assembly, 1946-47. AiMrm: O/o United 
:0mim Club, Calcutta. , 


0OTJI, t>x* mm Chmdx», M.Sc. <CaL), 
Ph.D„ D.Be. (Lond.), F.K.l, Chief Technical 
Adviser to the Govt, of India, Dept, of Food. b. 
7th June 1904. tn. Miss P'huirenu Baita, M.A., 
(Cal), D.Litt.fParis), Fdw,: Caicutta, I.ondOE 
and Cambridge. Bpecialised in Biochemistry 
with special reference to food and nutrition 
at tJniv. Coll, I^ondon, and at Biochemical 
Lalmratory, Cambridge ; Professor of Applied 
Chemistry at Calcutta TJniv, since 1986; on 
loaa to the Govt, of India in the Food Dept, 
as Chief Technical Adviser since July 1944 ; 
President of the chemistry Bootlon of the 
Indiaa Bdence Congress (1045); serves on 
many adentifle Cttees. ; scientist of inter- 
natioml reputation. FK6ficofwm ; numerous 
scientific publications on biochemical and 
nutritional subjects. A ddrm ; Dept, of Food, 
Govt, of India, Hew Delhi. 


GBLJIMIILAMI, Bijli&han, Saxdax, NawaB 
of Wai. First Class todar of the Deccan 
and a Treaty Chief* b* 28 July , 1888. 
m* sister of H. H. tlieHawab Sahob Bahadur 
of Jaora, who died in 1930, Fduc. : Bajkumar 
College, Bajkot, Served !a the Imperial 
Cadet Corps for two years, 1906-08; was 
Additional member, Bombay Legislative 
Council ; and member, Legislative Assembly, 
19214928 ; appointed Hon. A.D.O. to H. 
B. the Governor of Bombay in 1929 ; was 
President of the State Oounoil, Jaora States. 
Addm* : The Palace, Wal, District Satara, 

017PTJL, Tim Hon* Mr. ChaiisliraxnsBtffh, 
B.S0., LL.B„ Malguzar of Drug & of some 
other villages ia Drug District. Speaker, the 
Central Provinces and Berar Leg. Assembly 
from 1937 to date, b. 1886; m, Mrs. Jai 
Devi Gupta ia 1911 as a social reformer 
out of the narrow limits of his sub-caste; 
Mue. : Baipur, Jnbbulpore, Allahabad : 
President, M. 0., Drug, 1926-28 ; Chairman* 
Dt, Cl, Drug, 1931-34; Chairman, Co- 
operai|?e Bank, Drug, for some years; 
Member, 0. F. and Berar Legislative Council 
(1923-20) ; Leader of the Congress Party and 
of Opposition in 0. .P, and Berar Legislative 
Council (1026-29); Member, A J.0.0. ' (1921- 
36) ; M.L.A. (Central), 1934-37 ; President of 
the Arya Samajas of 0. P. and Berar, 1920-40; 
President, International Aryan League and led 
successfully the famous Arya Samaj Satyagrah 
movement for religions liberty in Hyderabad 
State, 1937-41. Pitblieatians : BMrat, SUhahtL 
Adanh (Ideal ofMatimal Education}, Author* 
Commentary on Arya Marriage Act XIX of . 
1987 which he pllotted through the Legislative 
Assembly, Pres„Satyartha Prakash D^enco 
Gttee., set up to deal with situation created 
by the ban on Chapter 14 of Satyartha Pra- 
kash, the sacred book of the Arya Samaj. 
Address : Drug, C.P. 


GUPTA, HansraL ^,A., LL.!^ b, 1906, a, of 
late Gulraj Gupta, Exeeitive Engineer, 
(B.B. & O.I.) ; m, 1924 ; Four s. and two d, 
Alanaging Xhroprietor, H, G. Gupta & Sons 






Mafiagijii? jigonfc of Fro» Bvndi^-att'j 

i-ta., Ifan^raj fhipta A- Co., U/h, Ba{ 
ftrmmf'l l.fd,, jRaj Tiln}>*mnerin« 

Ltd., !'Ai‘idnfjr Idfi 

iJpIJii; ^fanaglng idf^a-tur <t* Ohairman'r 
^k»igiiu‘<>rlng Works Lea. Delhi,! 
Thf‘ CVatml IMstilierv <fc 
Chemfral Works jf.td,, 

Meprnt, Meornt jVlufccii S 

Works j.ttl,, Momif, Tilak f 

Insuranro Vo., Ltd., Kow I 

Delhi ; Direr fror : i* h e ^ 

Bdmtlflc Apimfafciis Che- ; 

mlcal Works Ltd., Agra, ;■> 

Indian Poreehiin Ltd., - , 

lllndusfnn 
Mutual AsBurance Co., Ltd. 

Agra, Vital CheiniralH Ltd., m^P 

Kew Dellii, Kmpki (HI Mills 
Ltd., Alainpurk Pratap Bank Ltd., Belhi The 
Kohatak A IJtar I Hsts. KUxddc Bnpply 
LttL, Hispr ; VicT-Presldeitt : AIWndla^Marm" 
tHt‘tnrfr.s Organibation, Boiiilmy ; Provineial 
Cominissioner, The Hindustan Bcout Asen 
Delhi ; Prf'gident : Delhi Iron A-: Hard^re Mer’ * 

rlSh * ’ ^^irf^etor-in-Clmrge ^ 

Dellii HegiBtered Stock holders" (Iron BleeK 
Assoria u»n lAd., Dellii Steel Scrap MerchanS’ 
Association Ltd.. Iron A- Qf oil i s I® » 
Association, Delhi. Addrm' 
rwPTB*' r w Boad, Kow Mhl. 

Director-in-Charge, Meyer Mma Ltd, h rmn 

.. of L, Earn 

_ BenarUai 

1 CiawnpofB. Director. T^Mv 
^ Oofcton Jdilla C^., 

|;.;M*,,;:;XM,, Cawpmre Safe 
^ Dtd., X.*uc,ldiDW 

i 

tii? A'u j t Beliaiilal Eameharaii / 

Mm Ahmedahad, Connected with a krfifc 
of pnhJio imtitntiong; nndertooK 

a:’;?AaMe«LrMrS 5 

OWTE, Saclihadra Kumar Daifa, MA w 

(Cantab.), DL.M. (Cantab.), LL.D. (Bub ) a 

Bar-a^jUw; Esluin Sohofar I 

.Bengal Leg. ConnciU b. March 1 , ml? n 

^or some time PfMi» p 

tot, Bengal Katlonal Clmmber of OommeSe p 

Muti.i fsmy. Coll., Caicutta. TriX oSS 4 

Pmotised at the Eangoon and Caieiitta 5 

?^S <^oorts; Dean, Faculty of Law ai 

Lntoow University, 1985^36 ; Membiw of s 

' reform of Legal Education 'H 

aj^inted by the U.P. Govt, in X987 ; Prof^ sr 

' Unlv. Uw ColL, Calcutta j Secy.. Bengal Leg" 

' ^0^^^ Secy,, Empire o 

• ^ Branch. k 

Afodem Laic pr 

i, ^ to thB King in & 

«gJJ^ ' ; Amrmf Legislative HuUdiugr PI 
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I GUPfi, Safy^nto Mafh, I.O.sT* fiiS " 
I Uct, 1943}, B.A, (Cantab.), Cl E ( 1035 ^ ■ 

(«^ Rogge), mm,: $t Faul'g Sch^f 
scholar) and Trinity 
Bell, t.ambridge (classical scholar). PasiSd 
1«8’ Joined 

1 ^ . * Haglstmte and Coiketor, 

Bengal - Magistrate and Colfeetor, IftKS* 
TntfSnJf Commissioner, London, Igggf ' 
1 031 ? 7 . ♦ Commissioner, Hamburg, ' 

Collector of Gastoma, imr* - 


T^r* Louector of Gastoma. igay* 
oectetary. Commerce DeMrtif 
Government of India, 1938 j ColleSS of 

TT\rnuL B142;»43. Lmnomle Adviser. 
UNRiiA, London 1045^48. PiMaHim* 
of iho Indian Trade Commie* 
Annual Heporie of the 
(Elector of Cmtome, Karachi, ihuKA E^^* 
mm Snmye m Kmland and KmlonteHa 
Addwa.* L/o Grindiay ^ 0o,, London* 
Kational Liberal Club, W^hitebali Place, S.W.l* 


"Clope . Hamkirialma, ■' b.A- 

P\*P’ (Hist), Co-ordinating Officer" 
RwrganisaUon and DevelopmenL and Deputy 

fat’ “ “ 

fl. of Dewan Ramkrlshna 
Gurbaxaui j defcended fh)m 
the ^tooratic AmO mmy 
8iM. m. 

Mm:; K 
5* Hyderabad, 

St. .^'^er » Coll., Bombav ; i 
■OmlmMtl: 19.36 'I:' General ' 


^ ^ ui'jiRrai 

Secy,, Boitiijay Univ. fir>.sjei Upi(,n 1036 . 37 . 
TOUducted post-graduate reHoarehe.H in Modern 
History iiudcT Sir Jadunath Harkan kC 

Bh.D, ior thf*d.^ “ Oud^ 


Hirst iS'etlve ‘ State i 

imbJJi wiffl 0^1 l««ngeHfe member of th| 
Jnalan Historical Records Comini'^Hion bv tivA 
Bort. 5 India, 1038-12 ! Itel.arch X™ 
read at the Poona, Caicutta, Barodft aadv 
Mysore sessions of the I.H.E. ComiSgsion 
and also at the sessions of All-India OrientM 
Conference, Indian History Congress | tetoS 

Mtor, H. W. Front, Bombay, 1943 ; Electk 
Pres., Aoungmens Ashrama, Matunga 184S* V 
44; becy. Hew Delld Welfare Society, 1944* ' 
Hon, War Propaganda Officer; meSber’ ' 
bimla ^l^ar Board, 1944-45; Organiser 
and Director, Indian IMnees Historic^ 

H. H. the Kawab of Bhopal, 1944 • dMlvorM ' 
BMMay at ^ . 


' ' * '• >' 


and stayed wit^ 

Mahatma in the .Ashrama to study GandSan i 
Pldloaophy of life, conducted social work 1 
and ,welto Centres at Simla with EajkuS 


Who^s Tod m India Pakistan 


tx^x 


AuMt Kfeur*. tsrgniiii^Hl vkife of F&ndlt 
'Hmm to TsilmlM Or^nlsfttloiw 
<luHn« Simla. Ooisftrfnrfs ; Slecterl Sftiretary, 
Ifirrmlay Bmlimo Hamtj EdftM 

i«¥«t8tKient aM l^r^lbi ; A^'^ifiptwi 

|MMt of Wvat.fi Sfifif. to H. IE. tiio Mahamja 
of llwar, 3iN,% to m^tk l» the St4fi*» with 
Mahatrt}a*a blwdiiii^s ; JBreetor nf Fahlifi 
HrtsBon^, Pnhhdty ami ISditor, Post-War 
Bfificwistrufitloi'i ; JoJiieii Bi toner Hex vice 
IWft; A.P.B. to H. H. Bikaner; rfiprwntod 
tiovt, of Bikaner, at the ImJu^fcrial Pkiiifatiomii 
rorfm'iiee, Bomhasr; participated in Af»ian 
Hxlationa Coaferenne, lJdld» m Member, 
llficeptloft CoBirnlttfip, 3 1147 ; ga-v'o talk<^ m 
A. I, li. Bombay, (’hairnuin, (Jopo Our- 
bax PuMk’ations, Mt. Aim f«)r piihJbhing 
mnmlf India, A bn. The Free India, Belli! 
ami oifiiflBed iRternationHi .«oeia,i Service 
Hcntre, Bikaner. PuMimikt-m : “ Seven Weeks 
with Mahatina** ; “ 'Om First Native State 
Ondh Under W4'}lf‘sley*', and hiKtorPal Htotelies 
of Indian pefsonttI{tif‘s, arthlea in MagaxiucH 
on Eeonom!('j^, History, PolHks, and Anti- 
quIUes, : Tennis, Hiding, Avia- 

tSim, Addrw; Pioneer Andl Colony, 
Hyderabad (Sind) and Bikaner, India. 



OIIEMANXje HaiwaB Mutihi&q EltmeiJ, Prime 
Mini'Jter, Baliawalpiir .Hiate. b. Sloth Oct. 1903, 
?». Hajra Sultan Begani, #/. of the late Cfol, 7*. A. 
Ahmad, i.M.H. y d, Educ,: M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh, Elected member, 
Punjab Begialative eoimcll, 
repr&sentiiig Mitiianitaadan 
BanclhoMers of the Piin|ab, 
1930 ; iioiuiiiated member 
of Legtslative Coimcli, 193g- 
. 37 ; ■ eieettsi M, 1^. A , , ■ 'Piiniab, ' 
■1937. ; ■Parliaruentary ■'■■'Seo 
retary to ' ther jdihiater'/.of 
JBdneatioaj^^ 

■served '; ' on-^'"-tartoim' 
Committees appointed % 
i Centrai and ProvindaL 

{, governments on Education, Medicine, Public 
geaiwi, Band-KeTcnue, Agriculture, etc. 
4. Member, Board of Bronomic Knouiry, 

. Punjab and the Punjab AdvlKory Board on 
tooto ; Director of Publicity and Keeruitment 
(Techn ieaB, Hovt. of India, 3 942-43 ; Director, 
(jenerul of BeMetttonent and Employment, 

< hivernmenfc of India, liMS-dtJ. AMrm : 

Clhdiuwjilpur State) and 
District Aluzaifargarh 

(West I^unjab). 

OB7DEE, Nnssnxwanji SoxabjL J,P, 
Bombay, Parsec 7oroastrian, 
^thMay287D Senior Partner; Nusserwanjt 
S* S^‘» Banding and Shippln 

Coittraetors. Has wideiy ^ 

travelled several times in 
; Cliiua, Japan, America and 
,, Europe, Preemason of 42 
; * years standing, a Past 
I Master, appointed Hon, 

'\';Dea Drand Master, AJ.PJ. 

In 1942; A JElotarian of 14 
1 years standing. He was the 
only person from India to 
, fly by Graf Eappelin from 
' Buenos Ayres 

P^(!^Eio-de-Janeii'o la South * 

: America and back, a distance of 16,000 miles 



In 13 days. First 3,000 mhes non-stop in 66 
Hoar.-^. OJkre Address : Canada Building, also 
Bombay liouse, Fort, Bombay. 

OWAXfIOR s Bis Blglmess 

Mabiaxala^ Mtik1»feaic*«tI-MwUc, Aaim-til- 
y^daXj, ItaB-Hsh-Sten, Wala ; 

■ molfcat-A#hsm-I*l?aiaxaict, ■ .' 

MaliamjawiMriiil, Blsurni-wS’^slfariast* JMr 
liwadi Bao Sebadia, 'JUliJs&BaJbtaiitir,. ■G.G.S.^-" 
G.O.LB., Adamc-I-Mirassarn-l-M-ud- 
the present Iluler of 
(see section c»u Blates in India and Pakistan). 

OWABIOB, Hex Higlmess l^e Maharanl 
Sciatica of Ow^ioxi the former JCurnar 
liskluv DJvyeshwari Devi, is the grand-daught- 
er of Prince Khadga Shamsher Jung Bahadur 
liana, late Comniandcr-ln-Chief of Nepal, and 
an elder brother of the Maharaja of Nepal who 
recently abdicated. jBIer Highness’s mother. 
Princess Chuda Divyeshwari Devi, was a lady of 
reflned tasto and culture and was married to 
Thakur Maliendra Slnghji who belongs to the 
A^lava clan of Kajputs, Having lost her 
mother when she was only nine days old, she 
was brought up by her grand-mother at Saugor 
in Central Provinces. Educated upto B.A. 
Final; fond of painting and proficient 
in music ; Deeply interested in girls’ 
education and has played an important 
part in the all round rapid development of 
female education which has taken place in the 
SState in recent years ; An up-to-date Montes- 
8ori School for children, the raising of the 
Kamala Eaja Intermediate Girls* College to a 
degree college, the only one in Central India , 
and Eajputana, and its equipment on modern 
lines of Education, ftirthcr development of 
the Padma Vldyalaya into a centre imparting 
education to glTis upto the High School 
standard, which covers an exhaustive cur- 
riculum about domestic science, and various 
other arts and crafts axe some outstanding 
results of Her Highness's work. The needs 
of these and other Institutions in the form of 
trained teachers and equipment are being 
met under the fostering care of Her Highness 
and the female education in the State, It is 
hoped, would come to be regarded as the most 
up-to-date in course of time under the guidance 
and administration of Her Highness who 
personally looks after all matters of female 
education. Founder, Yijaya Ladies' Clui>, ; 
Gwalior. Has 1 a„ Prince Madhav Hao 
Kcindia (Heir-Apparent), h on 10th March. 
1945. 2d8,, Princess Padma Haie Scindia, 
b, Feb. 23, 194-2 and Princess Usha Haja 
Hrindia. t. Oct. 31, 1943. Address: Jaivilas 
Palace, Gwalior. 

GWiru, |oIm Mervyn, B.A. (Oxon.) 1931 ; 
Principal, Aitchison College, Lahore, 5. Mar. 
13,1909; m. Dorothy Stanger, A.HO.A. 
Educ. : Cranleigb School, Exeter Coll., 
Oxford, Assfct. Master, Aitchlson OolL, I^ahore, 
1931-46. Principal, liajktxmar Coll., Baipur, 
3946-47. Addfm .* Principal, Aitehisoii Coll,, 
Lahore and Lloyds Bank, Caterham on the 
Hill, Surrey. ^ ^ 


Gl^TER, Sir Mamdce Biaford, M.A„ 
D.O.L. (Oxon.), LD/D. (Travancore and 
Pa|na), K.C.B, (1627), K.C.S.T. (1936), Vioe- 
Ghancellor of Delhi University, since 1938.: 
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K 2r>t1'i 1878; tn, AJmua IJelwi Marlon 

iSurdf tfc, f’ltJer flank'hter of Sir Henry BurdeSfc^ 
K.t'JL, K.C.V.O. WestniUister ; Ohrhfc 

4’iuirrh, Oxf«^rtl <lfon. Stndrnt, 1087); 
Fellow of All Sools College, Oxford, 1902- 
3910, Barrlstcr-at^Law, Inner Tfiinple, 1902 
{Hon, Boiieher, 1927) ; K. C., 1930; Legnl 
Adviser, Ministry of Bhipping, 1916-10; 
Begai Adviser, Ministry of Healtli, 1019-26 ; 
H» H* Proeuratf^r-General and Solicitor to 
Treasury, 1926-38 ; First Parliament^iTy 
Counsei to 'i'reasury, 10;i4-37; first Chief 
Justice of India, 3 0.17-43. Fdikw of 
tuw of CmifrufUt (3 2th- i 0th edItkmK), Law 
and CvMom oftho I'oiidiivihn, Vol. 1 (PatliA 
lueiit) and iW/oCifc mid Indian Con- 

traci Jlct. (7th edition), AMtc8»: Deihi 
Hnivorsity, Heihl, 

31UH, Heary WHHam Theodoxe, CJhE., 
B.6a {lions.). Civil Engineering, Mg. Bir„ 
Braitmvalto & Co. {India) Ltd., Cnleutta 
Kiiice 1085. ir. Auff. 17, 1S09 ; ta. Dorothy 
JSileeo Wysard. Bihte> : Warwick School ; 
Army, 1918-1 fl; Commisblonod, Royal Oarrifion 
Artillery, Hniv, of 'Birmingham; ioined 
Bralthwaite di Co., Engineers Ltd., West- 
mimter, Aug. 1928 ; served in various capa- 
cities in Bombay, 1923-28 j Sao Paulo, Braall, 
1020-28 ; En^nd, 1928-80 ; transferted to 
Bralthwaite Co. {India), Ltd., fer., 
Bombay, 1930-34; Dhr., Braiihwalte, Burs 
^ Jessop Con»tnicti&ii Oo., Ltd., Ciafctitta; 
Chairman, Indian Engineering iasoeiatloa, 

. . 108^43.. , .AMfm ; Braithwaifce ... at Oq^ 

^di^ Ltd., Post Box Ho. 427, a.P.O., 

wsmm, Col. glir zmrn Hraxain, 1£t., 

1922; 0LE., LL.D., HasWr-i-Rhas 

Bahadur, b, 20th February, 1878; a. of 
Pt, Har Karaia Haksar; g.s. of Rai 
BaJdadur Bharam Harain Haksar, Cl.l.E,, one 
a. three d. Mdkto^: Victoria College, Gwalior ; 
Allahabad Hniveri^ity, B.A.; Hon. I’rofeHSor 
of History and Philosopliy, 1899-1003; 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja Scindia, 
190S»12 ; Cnder-Secretary, Political De- 
partment, on deputation, 1905-1907; 
Capt*, 4th Gwailor/Imperlal Service Infantry, 
1003; Mafor, 1904; Lt.-Col„ 1907 Col., 
1924; senior raembor, Board of Bevenue, 
1909-14 ; delegate to both Bound Table 
Conferences and served on the 
Federal Structure Committee and Its 
Sub-Commlttecs, the Federal Fiimnee 
Committee, Secretary-General of the Indian 
States* Delegation to the Bound Table 
Conference; Political member, Gwalior 
Durbar, 1912-37; JTIme Minister, Bikaner 
State, 1938-80. Personal Adviser to His 
Highness the Malmraja of Jaixmiu and Kash- 
mir and Guardian to the Helr»Apparent, 
1039-43 ; Prime Minister, Jammu and JCashmir 
' : State, July 1943 to February 1944. Public 
,<'■ , (Xrflim* ; {with H.H. Bail) MadAa liao A'dndfa, 
r-: i;r (wltlj K. Mr Panikkar) Pedml India, 

. ';,1930.' dddr^ms: IS, Hardinge Avenue, Hew 

^<|P!li^.'Si3r Prederlft^, Kt. {1938), 

(mi), 0 r 3 M. {imi 
f i Alrf Luey Elaabeth Tati ; 

i; ''»£'( Hpa«8» Ciiaiese, Hull; Clare CoRt^e, 
V)j IAS,, 1905; Asst.i 

ill V'r 



(Jollccfor and Magi^lmte, Madras, j0o5; 
Collocfor And Dist, Magif«traic from 1919; 
Kf.'Kjy. to GovJOTiment, Revemu* Departinent. 
Madras, 1926-28; C ’oinmi^'Slmur of LalK>ur, 
Ma<Iras, 1931 ; Member, Boarti of Heveitue, 
Madras, 1933-40 ; Iletiwl from T.C.H., 30|0 ; 
Chairman, Madras Public Service t Vuumbsion, 
1940-i? ; retired 1947. Addrm ; Eenagh, 
Coonoor, 8. India. 

HAMEED, T,V.2., Landlord, b. 1800; a. of 
Janab Y. Ismail Howl her, ieadiug mercljaufe 
in Taifamangalam, Cochin State ; m. daughter 
nfJahab Koor Mohamed Kowther, 1929; 
four «, and three d, Fro- 
prietor, The Imperiai Photo 
Studios, Tinnevdly, ofcfab- 
lisheil in 1925 with branches 
at Tuticorln, Coiniljatore 
and Virutlumagar ; pionem 
in Photography and Movie 
pictuTi'S; holder of eertiS- 
catos fmm Their atajefeties 
King Gorge V and (feorge 
VI; Director of the I^khat 
Textile Indui^ries, Ltd,, 

Paighat. Publie&liom : 

*Oiianandiimh AMrm: * Imperial Bun- 
galow’, Tattamamgato, Palgliat; Impenal 
itudlo#,muevenyJn. 

Mimm msMm KBIH, Syad. Khan Baba- 

dur, lials Wasikadar, Life MAglsk^. 

Lucknow ; b. May 1885. A public and sociai 
W'orker, has comtructed fije Hamid Park, 
(hvyime Clock T'owi r and a 
public well at Luclniow; 

District Excise; . 
Licjcmlng Bojirdf : Mfinher,'.-’ 
General 'Clwrity i Uimtnittee, 
rmvint.*ijd Bed tTosis tSoefoty,; I 
Anfi-Xulierciilffsis League, ; 
IJ.P, ; TniHtc.c, Shia inter- 
College, .l,»T,icknow-; travelled'.'''' 
in Iran, Iraq, Syria and 
Palestine. Addrm : SuL : 
tanafc Manzil, Hanilfl Hoad, , 
Lucknow, 

HAMID, Lt.-Col. M. Abdul, former Princi- 
pal, Government Muhaminudan College, 
Madras, b, Hovember 1806, Educ,: 
Baliiol College, Oxford, and 
London School of Econo- 
mics. Govenunent of Mad- 
ras scholar, Oxford Univer- 
sity. Boinetimo Personal 
Assistant to the Director 
of I* u b I i 0 Instruction, 

Madras • Special Officer 
for the Quinquennial 
Report on Education for 
1027-1932 ; Secretary of 
the Madras Rotary Chib, 

1936-1940; Secretary 
of the Madra*? University Students^ lA* 
fomiation Bureau, 1037-1940 ; awarded i 
MS.B. in the Coronation Honours of 1937; " 
Campaign Awards, 1914-18, British Wari,- !; 
Medal, Victory Medal, Africa Star 1943^v'i' 
1039-45 Star, Italy Star 1944, Burma 
1945, Defence Medal 1945 ; A.A.a., A.<Lt; ' 
Branch G.H.Q. <I) 1944-46; miUtory, ' ' 
overseati during the War. Addmsf 
Grihdlay’a Bank, Madras. 
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EEMCE», K&WitK B M.A., 

(Bwan), , M J.a, F.O.S. 

; cr^rniion), MX.O., JBomImy. 

I k ■■Oetote . XSasJ-. 

' Gfudwatecl" It* «i;ife»ee from I' 
■AUahabii4 

1920 ftiid wM m tbe ateff i'- 
Gt tins .KatlOBftl ' MiisBm . 

■ V nivmBiiff Aligarh, , ■ . an f 
Header in f,*he«dstr5r nptol ' 



1923. Id 102-1 left for 


om Koneahelmj 
and Freundlldi. 


Buropa and joined the ; 

■Berlin' ■ University .'^'lierei^ ■■ ■..■ 

he wor&ed ■ ii'mier . FroiMH* | 

OTiiKt. Haher, Bprangerl 


".KOTl'irt," 

Obtained IJoctorate from 
Berlin 'University In 1027 and stayed several i 
■. ■ yean In 'Inropt for atndy of pharmaventioal, 
chemical and allied Industries. Sett Hd down! 
In Bombay in Jatimry, 1931, and sooni 
established a business In chemical and j 
pharinaceutlcat products and several other | 
Hmis, Is regarded ns technleal expert In; 
ChcmienI linhistrie^. llembor of the Syndl* 
cats of the Aligarh Musilm University till 
October 1030, and at present member of 
the Court. Managing Director and Teehnicai 
Bxpert of the Cheinlcal, Indiistrial and Phar- 
maceutical I,al>oratf>rics, Ltd. Director of 
several firms iu Bom?>ay. President of 
Indian Chemical Manufttctiirers’ Association. 
Member of the Drugs Committee aj^jjointed 
by the Goveniment of India. i.eader of the 
fadiun Uheiiilcal Delegation to U.K. and 
U.BA. in 1945-4d. Member, AlWndia Coimdl 
, for Higher Tech!ii«vl Education; Doveudng 
Body oft ho fVmncil of fjiclenlifie and Indus- 
trial Ile'carcii ; Helentiflc Mau-F*nver Com- 
mittee, Govt, of India. Address.* 289, 
Bellasis Koad, Byeulla, Bombay. 

HEMMBW, Hoy M. Inst. C.H., 

O.X.H. (1946), Chief - laslimer and Secretary 
to Government of Bombay (Inigation). b, 
Gertober 17, 1802 ; m. Gladys Mabel Gibbon. 
Bdm. : Cardiff High School : Shrfheid Univer- 
sity (Milling Ct)«rg*0; articled rmpil to City 
Engineer, Cardiff, Served In 1914-1918 War 
in Royal Artillery ; twine wciimded ; mentioned 
iu despatches; Hank Major; joined P.W.D., 
Bnmba„v, umi; Hon. Lieut., B.I.K.V.K., 
1041-1043. Aih/t'm: P.W.D. Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

HANCE, Sir James Beneft, K.OJ.E. 
(1946), C.T.E. (1030) ; O.B.J3, (1920); Knight 
of Grace Order of St. J.L, H.A.. ILD., B.Ch. 
(Cantab.), F.E,O.S. (Bdln.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
M.E.C.F. (Load.). Medical Adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State for Commonwealth jiclations. 
b. April 21, 1887; m, 1st, 1916, Catherine 
Herriette Lawson, s. d. of late Charles Ihester 
r Leonard, A.M., ALD„ of Philadelphia, U.S.A.^ 
2d.; 2nd, 1938, Frau Eichiidls Yon Kaanf 
^ y, d. of late Eicbard Von Warton of Vienna 
; and Ehrenhausen, Sfcyria. Muc.: Oundle 
* Sch„ Cambridge Univ., Gtiy^s Bospital. House 
i Surgeon, Eoyal Surrey Hospital, Guildford ; ’ 
entered 1012; Field Service, France, 

■: 1914-16; South Persia, 1917-19 (despatches 
tvidee); Agency Surgeon, Foreign and PoL 
Dept, Govt, of India from 19191* s^vices 
' tQ Xodhpur State as F.M.On 1926-28 ; i 


Chief Medical Officer* States of Weatern 
India, Rajkot. 1028-33 ; Eesidency Su^eoa to 
Mysore, Bangalore, 1933-40 ; Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals and Director of 
Public Health, C.P. & Bemr. 1940-42; Dy. 
Director. General, 1942-43; Director- 

General, i.M.S.. 1948-46; Medical Adviser to 
HffTctarv of State for liidia 1946 to August 
I r,, 1 9477 PuUSeatima : Articles in 0uy*s Hosp. 
Gaacits, 1026-28, Ind. Med. Ga*ett«. 1929 
and 1938. Cfo Messrs. Grindlay 

A Co,, J)4, Parliament St„ London, S.W.I. 

Cyxll Farcy,' 
(1041), O.B.B. (1030), 
M.O, (1910), Eeiucgentatlvo in India of 
Findlay, Durham & ihodle, 6, Bloomsbury Sq., 
Loudon, IV.C. 1 ; 6. Sopt. 18, 1896; m, Joyce 
Hemingway. Educ. : Wellington CoU. and 
SandiuiTst. Indian Army, 1914-1920 ; Indian 
Political Service, 1020 to 1947. Address: 
i '/o Lloyds Bank, Hornby Hoad, Bombay. 

HKKfSRAJ, itoandji Haridas, LL.B., Director, 
Anaiidji Hurldus Co. Ltd,^ Hagi^ur. h. 
.Liiuiary 7, 1920 sifcBomluiy; s, 
iJarhb'iH, B.A., LL.B. Ediie,; 

School, Wil-;on Collcgti and 
Law College, Bombay. En- 
tered businc.-is U3 'Director of 
Anaudji Ilaridastfc Co, Ltd.,, 
in 194i. ; Partner, Messrs. 

Bampat Brothers ; l^artncr, 

Messrs, Udayasing and Co., 

Hardware and Iron Mer- 
chants, Hardware and Steel 
Trading Co. and Anandji 
Haridas Sons. President, 

C, P, Berar Badminton 
Association; member. 

Managing Committee, C. P, At Berar Cricket 
Assoofation ; C, P, ife Berar Cliamber of Com- 
merce ; has widely travelled ; Is a Sportsman. 
Member, Managing Committee, Malak Itwari 
Gujerat School, Kagpur. Clubs : notary 
Club ; Gondwana Club ; Maharaj Bagh Club ; 
W.LA.A, Club and the Cricket Club of 
India Ltd, AddreBs: Anandjl Haridas (& Co., 
Ltd., Dhannaram Building, Alayo Hospital 
Boad. Hagpur (aF.), 

mmxmmmBPm, Dharmapxavartlia 
RajanahalH, Cotton Merchant and Man- 
aging Agent, The Davangere Cotton Mlils, Ltd. 
b, in 1881 in Mysore State. Started career as 
alew^elier in 1001 and later 
entered cotton business. In 
1909, he opened ginning and: 
pressing factories of his bW3a 
in Davangere, CJilfeoldrUg^ 
Banavar and Kanjangood ; 
jointly with hfa son Dliama- 
prakasa R, llama Setty, he 
founded the Davangere Cot-- 
toa Mills Ltd., ; ilbated the 
Davangere Vanaspatl Vege- 
table Oil Go., Ltd,; cons- 
, trnofced a Dharmasaia co.st- 

ing over Ito* 1^0,000 opposite the railway 
^atmn at Dar’angere whietowas opened by 
*nis Highness the Mabargsja of Mysore to 
July 1942; has offered to donate a subt 
amount for the construction qf at 
Girls High School. Address: Davangere., 
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Sfegli Barar, Mniot ShdsLr r^iT' 

Districts 
^ Stiptem!>er 1005. 

i iitiiLi'K' ^aborts 

I* J nburgh University md 

xrtl^ tils Bay in 1027,1 

Mm'It t ®-a-a-s’ 

Uovernor, Eoyal I 

Agrleiiltiimi Society ©fj 

Hf <? on 

„ „ „ _ JMwant A s' 

SmtoSsIteu S'™! sfhtS.' Jtoj 

1980 and aa since 

SfsaliiSif 

cte" ■ (ittf 

wS*“SS“C^5‘^I° |M2l34™^n 1934 

“^aes°^a^'p,“w. » 

awd State Scout CommlnttirtnA^ inTTo * 

£SS«#IdHi 


'^W'K/«;/ Yrar Book jg^R 


W tloTtot Hw*(®«triarn*oFtS[ rl‘ 

Prcided over IndlS 

^rence at Lahore 1920 anB j?*^ Con* . 

Conference at Birellf, £“ VaW> ! 

SS. T C‘~^ ' 

Kumbha^ &ia. liditor nf 

sp«ff 3 -asrgw.a: 


Puma. .“‘f 187?. m. Marion 

Dnlveralty. PriaciDal ‘*Srt Tlu'bam 

John'e DivlnitvtofniT. of 8‘- 

JM8-1918; "ir'* ^’*“•19“ and 

W18-I989; HOTf^non Sf °oi'»> 

teaminlBg (SaSaln l^SS: 


191«i 8tal mS S rirti T?^''oP/.of I^hore. 
Ceneral HeMouarten '^foan **°? OjSanleatloti 

Stn/l .V-l™,'!*.”- IWO. ArrhilMienrt nf 


.™wal HeadoMrte« Toik***"? Organtatlon 
ainil and BdnihtafJ’.i -^fobaMicon of 

An EnglSh-&M fewi'*- PoWOnXioa* -■ 
of W VnniaW i ravSta^^a'nmMp^'f 

^cnteneee In Eonian 

Christian aiufclfSAhe 

Sr sr 

Karaclii i. -■>.*, I., i™.-b Hoad, 




LL.D. b. SeUtMnhfir ^ ,? 


SS=r 1 aijs^™““i 




*4-f 


ladta 

s 4 i° 5 sS»|^’€,«& 

SSTTucA.®®^' °“f‘ou 


t»(P’ 7.?' Sofilomlicr Ui, 

■ ••■'fujo College, 
fri^Zl fooo'vod Jlilltarv ' 
lif/,n*n« at Royal India ■ 
Jiiin i7t> ^‘‘“demy, Dehra :,. 

tw of^Hli "{vpand-diiiicli- ' ,; 

ru ot ilia Highuesa the 
MAharawal Saliib of j'aisah k 

Xodhpm* (Ealpuetnia). 





HBMSH Chaadjra, B.JI., Judicial Minimis 'i 
— , SI'P“fS*ate,6.22ndIkroy: 


■p^ass:: MjaAs®Tr 8 ?f“«'^> 

.4Jiuer.,tlli I9it> and 

f’ourt. Ajmer, 
Diet* and Sosslosis 

If* Chl5*SS, 

I,; Assembly, ^924, 

Was By, &gdS; 



Agra ^ 


■ill 


* a. ^Odhporri 

Distrlefc Officci? and 1st • 
ClassMagistrafec, 1 920 ; SecJ, 
to Councillor to 4 ir 
|odUpur, 1942; OrgabMii ' 

In fJwJhnur State, 1948-S^ 
assistaaf to the Com^U 

*» fS, Jfo ‘i^f^bpur. 1045 ] 

offodfijur I 04 fi to Govemr ^ -" 

BaiS®; Pant®. Jodi 



IFfe 1 /^ India # Pakistan 
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teHKfSONDJISS Frojirle. f 

tor. iUflikojiiiftss .* Diin'Jtrir, The^ 

t^har*', *V Hfo^n’k AmH-n., Tit^^r 

bim^ M%m Colton Miiy Ltd., 'ifio BLopalj 
indn-lrlo^^ I.W. h,i 
Bifst fWober, iwti. ] 

''' ! Bltarda Hmh Srhofdj 

‘ j^mamSk in licjtflilmyt |olMsi hift! 

faliior’i^s . . firm , of Freight 
Broken^, Ais|dwal ■Liikhioi- 
" irt 

"t|i 0 oa.rly 'a.g«s ol. 13; mnm 
: after WM'lakeis as-^imriner; 
n-i»oclat€d..' with hitfather'a 
. biiHiiiesj^ for-teii years; mtm 
■ In 'Contact' with many foiiei* 
ijtft^sinen aa well as abipiniig 
and extKirt hotiBcs? ; fafcanm a meniber tin? 
Httick Kxfliange In ; mcI up tho Urm oi 
HarW.*<f)afia5«s J.ukhintdaM in lias ilevo 

lopedastfdidJral d»‘i)itrfrnf'Ut nliMi pnbllHhofi 
frinn tlni*' to time wail'cliartH as well a,s special 
"urveyHof llw in<luhtri«*s ; has given iinandal 
iiH-d4anci! jtrhalcly t<f nwiiy insfitulions 
anti JndBhluuN. ,' i7>CarmHiacl 

It ant Jiontbuy. 

SUSHNAMSIHGH, B.Sc., Agr., Ph.l>. 

<L«n<l.), Bur-ut-iaiw, FJt.E.W.^ OlHeer, 
Ministry of Bducafiori, C<»vf. of Indin sinct? 
September, I, lf)l7. .Member, Koyai 
Agricuilar&l Sodety fKnglaiitl), JMwS, 
(Cia^ 1) ; 3n8jjp<?tor tif Schools, Ainhala 
01 vision. Ik liiitli l>i‘c, 1803 ; 2 a. 1 </. Head 
. of the Economics Ocpl. . , KUalKa Coll., AnirlfHar, 
1924*38; added mcmlaT(Pb. Uni v.); member, 
Btiard of studios, Bconomic.s |Ph. thiiv.); 
r PresSdcBfc. Tennis i’lnb and Ihc jf^halsa College 
Cr>*opmtive hodety ; Senior I^ce.tiii'er in 
Lronomica, Covt. Coll., liahore, 1938*41 : 
Fre»„ CoH. Kifle Cinb and Koimd Table Club ; 
member* U.T.O., King’s Commission, "April 
1939 ; recMved training 10/ 8th and 14/Sth 
Pbe Begt., Laiiore ; offered unconditional 
services for war; A^t, JDIviaional Inspector 
of Schools at Eawalpliidi and jUihore, 1941-45 ; 

O. C., ** C ” Comjmny at Eawalpiiifll, 1941 and 
'* A Company at I^ahore 1942 (6tli Pb. I’rban 
Infantry) in addition to own duties ; enrolled 
many recruits t<» the Urban Infantry and also 
techuii'lans imdcr the ’fechiilenl Training 
brhome fUovi, of India) ; ccrntributai to 
fA^w^al funds; resigm^d King’s CoinuiisHion, 
1943 on disbundment of the Unit; Amt. 
Provincial Scout Comnmr. sineo dune 1945. 
PuMir(0im>t : ‘‘ Tlimis on Agricultural Educa- 
tion in tiie Punjab** ; intermediate Eeouo' 
mica ” ; “ English tirainnmr and Composition.*’ 
Mrm : inspector of Schools, Ambala. 

lAETT, Maioa: General A3?fhmr' Hen»y# 
H3.B.8. (Canada), M.B.C.S., B.Il.C.P. 
England), Kx-Surgeoa-General, Bombay, 
ik Aug. 13, 1890; 7n, Gladys Maud 

Davies ; Muc. : Jamaica College, Jamaica, 
3.W.I., Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 
{Served in Hoyal Ffavy, 1014*19; Joined 
1910 ; served in Military and in Bombay 
rtJivtl; Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
,<?^tral Provinces, 3042-45. AMms : Gffnd- 
^lay’8 Bank, Bombay. 



HKSAW, 3>.r. MaKmood, M.A., B.U. (Cal.), 
M.A., D, Ph«.(Oxon.), Diploma in Phonetics, 

I. EA. (Park), Barristerial - Uw, Khan Baha- 
dur <i03«>, Yica-Chancellor, Dacca UnJv. &. 
March 1808 , m. I. F. Khuda Bakhsh of 

J. ahoro. Bduc. : Aligarh, Calcutta, Oxford, 
I/indon and Paris. Waa Professor and Head 
of the Dept, Of English and Provost of Hwllm 
Hall belors appointment as Vice-Chancellor of 
the Univ. of Dacca. Pubiicatiom : Boole on 
^Athaniel Lee and Restoration Tragedy 
to be puldidied by Cterendon Press, Ox- 
ford. Addm$ : Vice Chancellor’s House, 
Eamna, Dacca, 

msmt Saiyed Kajmul, Proprietor, K. 
ilasim & Houh, Patna, b. 24th February 1911, 
rn. 1920 ; Bcveh a. and one (L Edue, in Patna. 
Graduated in 1933. Alember, South Bihar 
Regional ’fransport Autho- 
rity ; member, Bihar F^egis- 
lativa Assemldy, 1937-45; 
nominated Municipal Com- : 
nu‘i‘<ioiier 193S ; aneniber ' 
and .Joint .Secretary, Bihar 
Frovinejal War Committee, 

194t)-4fi ; member, Eseeu- ; 
tlvee Committee, Bihar I 
Provincial War Committee, ;: 

1940*47 ; member, TJtlli- I 
nation Committee of Ind- i 
dimtrial llesenrch Board j 
1942-45 ; 8erv<?d on the I 
Fishery Sub-Committee of 
the Polky Committee of the Ck«vcrament of 
Indians inomher from Bihar, 3944-45; Presi- 
dent, Bihar Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
Patna; Director, India lleconstruction Cor- 

f oration Ltd., Cawnpore ; Partner, Alliance 
raders, Cawnpore ; Director, Dehri Oil 
Refine]^ Ltd., Calcutta ; Kalaada Airways 
Ltd., Patna; Jalan S£ife & Steel Furniture 
Ltd., Patna ; Bihar Stores, Patna ; Mg. Dhec- 
tor, Patna Transport Ltrl., Patna; Director, 
IFindustan Bicycle Manufacturing & Industrial 
Corpomttoa Ltd., Patna; Clialmaii, Oriental 
Film Corporation Ltd., Patna ; Director, 
Building & J.aud Trust (India) Ltd, Clnhs : 
Patna Rotary Club, Koyal Calcutta Turf Club 
(Staml), Cricket Club of India Ltd., Royal 
vyestern Imiia I’urf Club (Stand), A’^ew Patna 
Club and Bihar Flyiag Club. Adims : Sultan 
L’ahice, Patna. 

HASHXMIy Syed Malimood iUi, Member, 
Hyderabad Legislative Assembly, and one 
of ti»e oldest national builders of the country ; 
began his political activities from the days of 
the Kizam’s PeopIe^s Asso- 
eiation which championed 
the cause of Hindu-Musllm 
amity ; ; is a pivot among - 
several muslim organisations - 
and movements In, the 
State I member, Defence 
Council, Advisory Food 
Committee, Post-war 
reconstruction Cttoe.: Secre- 
Tary and Chief Whip of the 
party; Is Ifiseniy interested 
, , , in the advancement of- the 

Industries in the State; Director of many big 
conJmercial concerns. Addresis: Hyderabad 
Legislative Assembly, Hyderabad (Deooan), 
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ft?*;-, 


fiiSPII 

liiduBtrtal jSarrh’ n Sn‘i« * 

-Affllstaat, U.S. Oltac or^ntf ,’ 

^ngelea (1947-48) lieB^rch, Xob 

SS^iHSlS 

2, labunwa, Koiarj^orbVniJ&ia)"*'™* •' 

Grace Order ^ of It V'r' 

Xnciian Medical ^ lertile* 

-Auslajid. GeoriS\l^fJJ He* ^ 

ISdlnburgh Univ ^ 

October . aewe^^^lt Oomraission lo 

4', ?«sS?fw 

General, f r Mr* 

X»»peo^r _Gojjb cf ctvii ifSS« 


^ulomobljr^Aesod J Chalrtnan,. 

j lisa 

as, ''a„i" Ss“'r»i:'' 

' HadrL. Xtoi^apetUh, 

Wjpt fth'ortTflia 

emton ColL. . -pifru • 1 


-assam, o. 4tlx Oct ibis * 

Sw wC^oxteJ. 

Uganda, 393«J7 

SUllong.^S; ^ Sscretsttat, 

£3' "S: 

««Wra}t« araJMraleyl * 
J. iS. 


®, King Matrata llosd, Kw ite^' ^'*‘*'*" • 

WTO»d H^y ^®ina ^‘fied 

iw. Svbll ^ Tucker, m. 

^ of Stewart 

. Oollega, Oxfo:S * University 

Me«opof4ira!a?entefodp4fftK^^^ 

menfc of India, 1920 • 

1928-81 : 1’olitfcal*4ffTOt**M^? ?"*'’! Cardan, 
CouBaellot. Britis ^*>*I'»»d, 1931-33 ; 
Deputy Sao7eta7; l»d3-38 

thr&tMlILt% ot India la’f 

Kealdaat ia" WaSa^ %1 f if ' IIf.^°il 

Besldeat in the ParSiin 'i 4 ,:i» •. ‘ plitioai 

Coasul-OenmairB nshire i«lf ^•’* 

S^‘1SiSF##HS 

/'^^Contraf a*°^®' «eogri^Sl^®M(i ' 5 

’.- j*WM?fi))w.-Tennl8*aifd Sh^ .S!-]"* C 


in m^dTSi. 

I IS** bI oSi£ 

?> ^afr^i?' ^'*sa* John Cruiokahaait ; 
■‘t ^ 

rtim iSoitlh — 
y %Wrn Po ytoclinic, 
n Chpl«ea. (. htUrutan, Eoei, 
jicering (Imports) Hub* 
a Utee., Bombay Chamber of 

jvniingdon Hports Chib. 

Koyal Bombay YaclitC bib, 

, Bombay Club, Bombay 
Gymkhana. Address : 

, Carmichael Iioii.?e, oif , 

I leUder lioad, Bombay. , j,^ 

! Hott»Ble Mr, Ttiaffcet • I 

Sfe, .^‘^?,^!.f, DlirsdnV'Sinr; f 


SisMW'sm. 

sa.77if^g3 «)‘a»a: ■ 


^ *1o«rnapgm, 

^ **41. Lw ' 


i:is.Su-f '“Cf bSSsi ^ 
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: jJU'iBfoer, JN^wux MwMcljpAi Committee laSEIMiltSINfGIta, JPir^ha Bayal, B^., B.L*,. 

M:L.A., Abmio, Benidr Partaer, P.3)» Hima* 

aliiglja &■ Co., ;Calc«iU;.' 16,, 1889., 


3.)ai>er3. 


m«oiter, i^mpm luiiwrovemwit 
1'‘rwit ,’ m®miwar, Ifagpar Omvers^ty AeaiemP 
Coundl, Faculty'. o*' '3^w, :ete. .{1984' 

47) j member, Magrmr Bar Couacil, 1948-46. 
Pummtimi ; MiHcellanwit^ 

AMrm ; Byramji tmu^ I^agpur, 

' BmJlTATBU*iyS, ns, Ste Sii«^ OBialam 
Ha»»ai», ilowmor of aiiiee AtigiM 18, 
lM7j after the eatatAiahmeut of Pakiatao, 
ianWy 1879. ; Shifearput High 

S«toi, D. J. Slod Collage aiid CaYomment 
School, Bombay. Graduate in Arts astd 
Law of the ihjmbay Oulversity, aad ia icgai 
practice for a ooMidemble period. In public 
iiteaince 1904 up to the present time, without 
any break. Vlce-I^rmident ol the Hyderabad 
(Bind) Mnniclpahty, and first noa-officlai 
Fresident of th# Hyderabad»Siiiid Blstrict; 
I>)cal Board. Bntered the Bombay LegJa- 
lative Crmncil la 1912, and was a non* 
oihciai meniber of that body till 1020, 
A Minifttux of the Government of Bombay, 
January 1021 to June 102S, three times in 
succession , was a member of the Executive 
Council of H. E. the Coverao r of Bombay, 

1 928 to 1934. Was also Loader of the Bom- 
bay Legislative Couucif, and Vice-* President 
of the Bxeeutivs Council of H, IS, the Covor- 
nor of Bombay, Deputed to the Bound 
Table Conference by the Government of India 
on two occasions. Member of the Council of 
State for six months. 8ubseau«‘«tly elected 
as a member of Indian Legislative Assembly. 
President, Sind Advisory Council on the 


separation of Sind in April 1036, Member, 
Sind Legislative ABsembly. Played most 
important part in Sind polities, having been 
either Premier or Minister In one Cabinet 
m the oth^ since 1937. After the death 
of Mr. Allahbalish, Sir Ohulam became 
the Premier, which posiMon he held 



tJB the jpartiidon of India was announced. 
In accordanoe wlGi the Muslim Leagu< 
dfs mandate, he renoimced all his titles 


Including Knighthood. Attended the Simla 
Conference convened: by the Viceroy and later 
took active part in tise discussions in Hay 
1946 preceding the British Cabinet Mission*s 
prariOHals for India. Following the partfliou 
of India and the establishment of Pakistan, 
Sir Ghuluin Hussain w'as appointed 
first *Slndhi* Governor of his own home 
province, Addrm : Governor’s House, 
Karachi. 

aXMMST Sittsrhii Sahib, Majo*, Mahaxal 
Shd, second of Hte late 
Higlmesa Maharaja SH 
Sir tJnmid Singhji Sahib, 
Bahadur of Jodhpur, Alsi 
Vice^Marsbal lieut.*-Genei 
ml,; ; 

K:.ay.o., a-b.c., l.lb. 

b. on 2iat*Juno, 1925; 
Mdm, : M a y o College, 
Aimer j received Police 
trainingat Polloa Training 
College, PhiHaur^Puniab) f 
holds porfe»Mo of "Sfome 
ipaatoent staoelGcteber 1947. Address: 
ibpur (Mputann). m 



Graduated from the Scottish Churches CoBege, 
Oidcutta, in 1911. DeKTCOa 
$n Law 10X4 and cnroUetl as! 

Attorney of High Court, i 
Cakulta in 1921. Arrebtedf 
on su§ipiclori of vioient poli- 
tical activities? ia Aug. 1914 
and biter lirosemited In the! 

Bo wham conspiracy caBef 
but was discharged by I 
(Joint ; extcnied from I 
Bengal In March 1916 under! 
the Defence of India Act,™ 
and homo interned at- ^ 

Dumka, May 1916 to Jan. 1, 1920 ; connected 
with various imbiic bodies ; Founder-member,, 
Marwai'i lielief Society ; returned uneontost- 
<*d to the Bengal Log. Council for several 
ternis from the Calcutta West Constituency t 
resigned from the Gouncil in 1930 in obedience 
to Congress mandate ; elected member, 
Calcutta Corpn., 1924-43; a Trustee of the 
Calcutta Tinprovement Trust representing the- 
elected Councillors, June 1927-36; Vlce-Pres. 
and l^rcs., Barabarar Congress Ctlee., for some 
years ; elected ALL. A, Bengal from Calcutta , 
West Constltueney 1937 ; resigned June 1938 ; 
started in Calcutta a branch of the Seva 
Samlty Boys' Scout Assen, in 1027 and la now 
tiis rrovincial Comranr. of the same In Bengal 
{now called Hindustan Scout Assen.); Pres,, 
MArwari Girls’ High School, Matree Seva 
Sadan, and of several other physical, cultural 
and public assoons. ; Director of several public 
companies; returned to Assam Legislative 
Assembly 1946. Eesigued, in Feb., 48, elected 
ML.A., West Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
Addrm : 51A <fe SIB, Gariabat Head, Calcutta. 

SXEKLIili:*, Lieut, -Colonel, Rao Rafa, 
Eajya Ratuaj Halya Bhuehan, M.L.G., 
Indore ; Alillou<ner. b. Ajmer, June 12, 
1898; President, All-Iudia 
f Jain Mahasabha, Amah 

ettee., Holkar State; 
Imm. Fast Fres., Botary 
Club of Indore i 
Pres., Indian , Bed Gross 
Society, Holkar State, C.I.; 
Hockey Aswo., Central 
Gymkhana, I’udote ; Holkar 
;■ State,-' -. Cricket '';''';rAssoo,, ■ ''' 
Holkar State Olyinpic 
Assoc,, O.L School Athletio 
^ , - Assoc.; Patron, Indian Adult 

Education Assoc.; member. Bed Cross Society, 
Indore Besidenoy and Alhow, Economic 
and Industrial Deveiopment Board, Holkar 
State, Central Grain Advisory Cttee,, Holkar 
State ; Executive Cttee., Holkar State ; Anti- 
Tuberculosis Assoc, and Board of Economic 
Development, Gwalior State ; Chairnmn, 
I’he Dewas Bank Ltd., Dewas Senior ; Manag-. 
iug Agents, t^ie Kalyaimial Mills Ltd., 
Indore, and Shri Vikram Jiigar Milla Ltd., 

* Alote (Dewas Senior) ; Director, The Bombay 
Fire and General Insurance Go., Ltd., Bombay; 
Tiie Elcetronics Ltd., Hew Delld; Bombay 
Cinetone lAd., Bombay ; Glory Insurance Op., 
Ltd,, Indole; The Sagininai ami 
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6. ScToS" i" 1^ ? («-«-^- 

I -6.’rf«f. : IJuiv-witv i.rV.imV ■^*‘'**®** Koivsliilj ; 
i>f Soi tlirn TJnivorrfty 

ass4Kv£sK»^^ 

- I.al)iirmini Koad, Boiubay t 'f/miiajf***'"'-'. 


AulpmobUe‘'‘AiaodL7"on ’of*«ijttth*‘'‘i‘'^i‘®‘ 

•■ W.OOO A/fi« •’i5*‘‘i“^ 

Smmyside, vSte’a ' n 

iStadtas. ’ Eoyapctuh, 


aJi , a*'-®- 

Graco Onlir r.f si' ^T^'l^' *A?^"'’' <‘f 

Indian jMedivii ^^j^ecWr-Cloiimti, j 

Hon. Pl.Su' lvr7'S'>^H 

i>> March 8. laso* King. 

Amlaurt. Aai • Oe’oraa u^fF »■ 

Bdlaburgh Unlv 

OetobCT 19H .” jeWart t ‘•'OWmtaion la 

rp‘:& Pi-. SSU" 

th& Politfcil ^JDepfe ® 

Offlear of outini 

<rf*Clvl! ^*"1?^! l®®-4a7 

av*ffiriS»a-s 

s. IttaB Bdwuid liq^rKaw M,i ■ t 


I Wrlrt.SS i S‘'^afT918 

CIHfeon Coli.. itriafft} • hiiuc, : 

s^i.o'siiy 

toy ™to ''’«"■ Oo“* Un'lo*- i^t 

Shillong, ^'0 H‘n Secretolat, 


Wmiatw Hupart, K C T E 

^ward Hay Alfred 

iSJiS ‘ivntj lunisa Tuckfr. m 

wf' Ldy*lb«m“' 

* fwrt y *‘»y Aorain Eieaflmg : tlirco 

College, ' Hniverelty 

KMolotoSa^VmU-olilM^^ 

meat of India l^'o - iSm ii *f*'‘''’/‘0''5rn- 

WaalrisUnT fe4.&“.’ASS 

P'y^iillililii 

Mis“S«S?F»! 


or Qanmil tif r mll/i 

VmihrUlii f 

iifte 'S,l ,««<*. 

l\'Wa.n.t7 .‘’ ^!'r*r- •'’•n-« y i 

inii t- % f vSurvcv 


S", ,C™inhBh«nk, 


&iS‘/l4nnlt£ shSfr 

0» Seefdeney, BaUia. “;‘’-,;i;|f ■) 


nar^ fcdiotd und , South 

cw.” ‘;"'5'f'‘’'')>»i,l 

Uulsed, Liiairiuan, i«:n'd- 
noenng {finpoitH/ Hub- 
Utei;., Jiorabay Chnniber of 
..omnieree^ li^ercdtioff^ ; 
MUblO, (3oIf. Cluf^f . 
Wiliingtion Bporte oiij}»‘ 
Ho5^al Jjombay Yacht, Club, 
ijonihay dub, Bomiiav 
Oymkhana. .ddr/rm: 

House, off 

l^eUacT Hoad, Bombay 


Pf Hoa-We Mg. Wu« 
«t-Lw; ’o.lllK!TH].ldi''Ys.ii!I!!“^lL,®"‘'HIW. 


«t-7.a«7'bViiiTii;.idr4«^ 

f ite) ; pidiiif,-., LhJ,,f «; S > J?s'p'» ' 


Bditor and 
Aisl* MItw,- ^4 MaiiJ 




LimJ,I„-s In Barri,,, ' Jf‘1 frim. 

,V:^u4.’,j,K to >rt 93».«, !■: 


f* ^-n-uvocatflf 

l^ulsae Judge 
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(lO'K?) memter* Kugpiir Miirndjial Committee 
memljer, Kanpiir topro veiimj.it 
' 'rnist ; meji'Aw, :Ntt|?p«Jr ¥ijlvcr!<lfcy Acafiemie 
CoimcU, 'Cottit, i^aeiilty of- .CaWf eto, fllHjEl- 
47) ; iimmbtr, Kagimi Bar CoMmll, ll)4tC4i5. 
’■.. pumkafimi^ : MiscdlaaeoiiiJ ■ ■papers. 

. MMb$' i . Jlyraroji I’mvii, Kagpwr, 

mnArmmuhm» mx. sy siiemsi otoiam 

K«s«sd«t, Boverimr feiiiii Eimte AijguBt 15, 
1947, after the Cfetahikhiiwjifc - ttf .PaUbtam 
.. latitey ISTa.'' «• Sliltotpiir .High 
School, D. J. SJttd Coilog© and Government 
X^aw School, ikimbay, Graduate In Arts and 
Jjtw of the Bombay University, and in legal 
practice for a mnsiderabie patiad. In pubiic 
fife since 2904 up to the prej^ent time, without 
any hrmk, Tice-Pregideut of the Hyderabad 
tSind) Municipality, anil first iion-offidal 
President of the Hyderabad -Sind District 
Docai Bijarii. Entered the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council in 1019, and was a non- 
oiliclai inemlKir i>f that body till 10*.0« 
A Minisitor of the Government of Bombay, 
January 1921 to June 192S, three times in 
guccesyion , was a member of the Executive 
Council of H. E. tlie Goverm. r of Bombay, , 
1928 to 1934. Was also Ivcador of the Bom^ I 
bay Legislative Council, and Vice- President 
of the Executive Coiincii of H. B. tlie Gover- 
nor of Bombay. Deputed to the lioimd 
tl’able Conference by the Govoratnent of India 
on two occasions. Member of the Council of 
State for six montlis. Subsequently elected 
as a member of Indian legislative Assembiy. 
President, Sind Advisory Council on the 
separation of Sind in April 1936, Member, 
Bind Legislative Assemldy. Played most 
imjmrtant part in Sind politics, having been 
either I^emfer or Minister in one Cabinet 
or the other since 19»7* After the death 
of Mr, Allahbaksh, Sir Ghuiam became 
the I^emler, which position he held 
till the partition of India was announced. 
In acnoruanoe wIHi the Muslim League Coun- 
cil's mandate, he renounced all his titles 
including Knighthood. Attended the Simla 
Conftirence convened by the Viceroy and later 
took active part in tlm discussions in May 
1046 preceding tlio British Cabinet Session’s 
proposals for XnfU'a. Kollo wliig tlm partition 
, of India and the establishment of Pakistan, 
Sir GiuiJam Hussain %vas appointed 
first *^lin(ihi’ Governor of his own home 
province. Address: Governor’s House, 
Karachi. . - . 

Sifighji SalHb, Major, Maharaj 
Shri, second s. of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sri 
Bir Hmaid Binghji Sahib 
Bahadur of Jodhpur, Ait 
Vioe-Marshal : Lieut,*0ene- 
■ .■G.C.&I., .'V'' a.C.IH., 
K:,O.V.O., 4.B.C., L.LD. 
b, on 21st* Juno; 1025; 
Mda,:'-- Mayo College, 
Ajmer ; received ; Police 
tminiiig at Police draining 
College, Phlllaur^PiinJab) i: 
holds portfolio of ^ome 
Department slncel October 1947, Address: 
Whpur (Bajputau»). ♦ 




HIMATSIHOKK, PrabSm Dayal, B.A., B.L,,..; 
M.L.,A., Assam, Senior Partner, P.B* Hima- 
singka A. Co,, Calcutta, b. Aug. 16, 1889. 
Graduated fioin the Scottish Churches College,. 
Calcutta, in 1911, DcgreCu 
in Law 1014 and enrolled asf 
Attorney of High Court, I 
Calcutta in 1921. Arrested | 
on suspicion of violent poli- 
tical activiiieH in Ang, 1914 
and later jnosecnted in the 
JJowbaKar conspiracy case 
but was - discharged by 
Court ; exteruecl from 
Bengal In March 1910 under 
the Defence of India Act, P' 

and iiome interned aV ; - C. -- 

Dnmka, May 1916 to Jan. 1, 1920 ; connectett 
with various public bodies : Founder-member,, 
Marwari .Belief Society ; returned xincontest* 
ed to the Bengal Leg, Council for several 
terms from the Calcutta West Constituency? 
resigned from the Council in 1930 in obedience 
to Congress mandate ; elected member,, 
Calcutta Corpn,, 1924-43; a Trustee of the 
Caicutta Improvement Timst representing the 
elected Councillors, June 1927-36; Tice-Pres. 
andl’re.s,, Barabazar Congress Cttee,, for some 
years ; eicfjted M.L.A, Bengal from Calcutta 
West Oonstitaency 1937 ; resigned Juno 1938 ;; ; 
started in Calcutta a branch of the Seva 
Snmlty Boys* Scout Aasen. in 1927 and ia now 
the X’rovincial Commnr. of the same in Bengal 
(now called .Hindustan Scout Assen.) ; Pres., 
Marwari Girls’ High School, Matree Seva 
Sadan, and of several other physical, cultural 
and public assoens. ; Director of several public 
companies; rcfciinied to Assam X-egisiative 
Assembly 1940. Besigned, in Feb., 48, elected 
AI.L.A., West Bengal Legislative Assembly* 
Address : 51A dj 51B, Gariahat Hoad, Calcutta, 

HIRMiAIr, Lieut, -Colonel, Kao Raja, 

Halya Rajya^ Bhushau, M.L.C., 



Indore ; Miliowmer.” h, Ajmer, ' June 12j 
1898 ; President, All-Indla 
Jain Alahasabha, Amah 
Gttee,, Holkar State; 
Imm. Past Pres.; Eofcary 
Club of Indore; Vice- 
Pres., Indian Bed Cross t 
S ociety, Hoikar State, O.I.; 
Eockey Assoc., Central 
Gymkliana, Indore ; Hoikar 
State Cricket Assoo., ; 
Hoikar , State : Olytdpio 
Assoc., C J. School Atiiletia 
Assoc.; l>atron, Indian Adult 
Education Assoc.; member, Red Cross Society, 
Indore Besidency and Mliow, Economic 
and Induistrifil Development Board, Hoikar 
State, Central Grain Advisory Ctteo., Hoikar 
State ; Executive Cttee., Hoikar State ; Anti- 
Ttibercnlosis Assoc, and Board of Economic 
Development, Gwalior State ; Cbftirman, 
The Dewas Bank Ltd., Dewas Senior ; Manag- 
ing Agents, *10 Kalyaimial Mills Ltd.. 
Indore, and Shri VikTam ^ngar Mffia Ltd., 

* A late (Dewas Senior) ; Director, The Bombay 
Fire and General in.Huranec Co., Ltd,, Bombay: 
The EIcctronic.s Ltd., Kew Delhi; Bombay 
Cinetone Ltd., Bombay ; Glory Insurance Co., 
Ltd,, Indote; The Sagarmal Spinning and 
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Weaving Mills Ltd*! iiurlwnpiir; INfatiunarp 
Mieroftims Ltd,, Bombay' ; Proper ICajora 
Coal Co., Ltd., Calcutta; United Katlonul 
Industrial Corpondion Jjtti., Calcutta ; the 
Malwa Van.'ispati and Chrmlcai Co., Ltd., 
IndoTf*, Lite., Owner, 'Ihe Trilokchand Jaia 
High Hediool, The Kalyanma) ISfiirslug Home, 
Tim Ivalyan Jain Hostel, and The Ivalyaii 
Aousihdhalaya ; MaUatina Oandhi was Ids 
gueat whim be came to Indore to preside over 
the Hindi SaMtya Sammelaa; arranged the 
Foundation Ceremony of the lirsfc Bhang! 
Colony being performed at the hands of Baj- 
hnriiari Arnfit Kiuir, Health Minister, Govt, 
of India ; is intimately connected with eminent 
political leaders, comnierdal niagnntes, ruling 
j)rinces and high officials ; is keenly interested 
in sports, his Hoekey Trtam having won many 
mominent Cups and Trophies in India. 
mermtiom : Tennis, Polo, Swimming, Cluh& : 
Yeshwant Club, Indore ; Madhav Club, 
Ujjain ; Tiie Cricket Club of India, Bombay ; 
The Turf Club, Bombay ; the Itoahaixara 
Club, X)clM; the Chelmsford Club, BfdW *, 
The Jiwajl Club, Gwalior ; the Ilesldency 
Club, Indore; and the Central India CUub, 
Mbow. Address: Halyaa Bhawan, Intoe 
(OX). ' ■ 


Six Henw Tjd«t«ram, Ht. 

.. (1080), ci.B. (1020), M B,, 3.C5.S.1,, 

t.I.al.(Eon,), K:a^r-FHInd JEedal ZnA elMs 
(1010), Kated^Hind Gold Mftdaia00&), Bfi<r to 
the £ahjer4-Hind (iSS2)«(Eetsd,)j WiaebWfge 
of 0, M. 3 . Hospital, Quefc h Fob. 12, ; 

Tunbridge. Mdm,: l^retto 
‘ School And Idiii. XJid'v*;, oame to C, M. S. 
HosMtal, Quette, May ,1000; Civil Surgeon, 

' Sibi; Xok; Hyderabad, 101547; C. M. 0„ 
Balnoblistan and Civil Surgeon, Quetta, 
X0J74S. Publietdiom: Joint Author of 
Text^-book on Cataract ; Articles In the Indian 
Mimical Gaaette. etc. Clubs: Overseas, lAindtm ; 
Quetta Club. Silver Jubilee lifudal 1985, 
Oiaroiiatlon Medal 1937. Addms : C/o C, M. S. 
Hospital, Quetta, Baiuchistaa. 

HOOJ>» SBrHftgbMegiri^on, E.C.I.15. (1042), 
aB.L <1969), CU.B. <im). 5, June 6, 
1S85, s, of Christopher Hood ; m. Alice Fenton 
MUlar, 1916; one «, Edw.: Middlesbrough 
High School; Jesus College* Cambridge, 
Joined I.C.S., 1909 ; War Service, 191649 ; 
CoUeetor, 1023; Begistrar, Co*op«Tatlve 
Societies, 1923*24 and 1926-29 ; Chairman, 
Madras Provincial Banking BnquiiY Com- 
mittee, 1929-30; Financial Secretary to 
Govt, of Madras, 1031 ; Collector, 1935 ; 
Home Secretary, 1936 ; Ag. CMef Secretary, 
1988; Adviser to H. E. the Governor of 
Madras, 193044 ; member, Bt^iigxd Administra- 
tion Enquiry Cttee.; retired from I. C. S,. 
1945: Adviser, Co-operative Dept., Go'^i; of 
1945. Princiapai Hecy., Fin. Hept,,‘ 
Govt, of India, 1946. Address: C/o Lloyds 
, Bank, Middlesbrough. 

A,B.T,a' A.MXa®« » 
sy, P, W. InstS O.B.E., awarded KewYearla 
aioars* 1946, General Manager, (IJ.P. 
Hwayr Bombay, (l^td.). fe. 5-9-1B98. 

Adam Thomson, Muc, : Eayal 
“ 0l«5fow, CXvli Bnglneeri 


M,E,S., India, 1917-23; Bridge 
G.I.P. Ely., 1924-02 ; Deputy Chief liSiW 
(Bridges), GXR Illy:, 1932-38 ; Deputy® 
Controller of Standardisation, Eallwa; “ ^ 


, 1938-40; Deputy Chief En^necr (donstrUA* 

' G.I.P. Bailway, 1940-45 ; Chief Engine, 
G.I.F, Hallway, 1945-46, Addrm : C/o 
** Glenogle/* Mt Pleasant Hoad, Malabar Ml 
B ombay. 

BOEMMAM, Bonjamln. Ony. 5.1873. 
Portsmouth Grammar School and Queen'* 
Service House. 5b years of intensive activity 
In journalism following on early experiment* 
in other walks of life, Ckinnectcd at d}ft>reut 
times with various kading journals of 
Britain and India. President, Journalists* 
Association of India ; Editor, The PomHn 
Sentinel^ 1933-45, Address : " Marlow **, hew 
Worn, Bombay. 

BCHaWHiD, The Hon^blo 3^. |m»ilce 
Itoael CHffoxd, A.B.aac., B.Bc., 
(Isfc Hons, Maths.), Bar-at-Law, Judge, 
High C?ourt, Madras, d. I9th September 
1890. m* Yom Merrlek Walker, M.B. 
Ch. B. (Ed.). Mw,: ITy mouth TedmM 
B^dol; Bc^al College of Mmm; Cni- 
Wftlty College, London; and Wadhem 
Cc^lege, Oxford, Entered I,0J. in October 
1916; served in the 2l8t and S2nd Cavalry 
la India and Mesopotamia, 1916-1919 ; Asstt. 

. ComsniJisionftr, Vijsagapatam Ageuclea, 1919- 
1924; appointed Acting Idstrici: Judge, 1926, 
confirmed, 1929; Acting Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1936-40; Judge, Madras High 
Court, aiiicB February 18, 1940, Adtlrm: 
Madras Club, Madras. 

imQt MhvX Ka»em FtesM, ex-Chief Mink 
eter, Bengal, b, October, 1873, in the 
fairwnis Kaxl family of Chakhar, Districi; 
Barisal (Bengal). Edne.i at home and 
Barkai Ztlla School, graduated from Presidency 
College, Calcutta, with triple honours. 1894; 
M.A., 1895, In Sfathematka ; B.L., 1897, m. 
1896, eldest daughter of late Hawab Syed 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur, l s, and 1 d. 
Enrolled Yakil. High Court. 1000 ; Profmor, 
Blj Chandra College. 1903-04. Editor, HoZaL 
1901-06; Jt. Editor, Bharat-Surhid^ 1900-03: 
Dy. M&gt. Collector, 1906. Asstt, Hegkfcriur, 
Co-operative, Bengal, Bihar and Assam, 
ieoS-12. Healgned Government Service due 
to difference with lugher authorities ; joined 
Bar, gave evidence before Boyal Conimiasloa 
on Public Services in India, 191^; elected 
member (Jt. electorate) old Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1918-20 : elected member, Montford 
Eeformed Couucu, 1920-35 ; Central X.egfsl&* 
ture, Delhi, 1936-37. Education Mlfilster, 
1924; Secretary, Provincial Muslim Leaps, 
1913-16 ; President, Muslim League, 1916% i 
President, All-India League Session, D<^i 
1918 ; Gent-ral Secretary, Indian Ka^oual 
Congress, 19X8 ; President, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, Mldnapore, 1920 ; Bignalory tq 
the famous League-Congresit Fact, LueWw, 

f 1916; member, Round Table ConlBr^^ 
1938-31 and 1031-32, Founder, Leader and 
President, Krishak Proja Pitrty since Igfc;' 
Mayor of Calcutta, 1936-86 ; eleetcd r 
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Eefhraiwi Pff>v|j3«kf Chifif 

Mlntsti'r* ftofu AwlJ, i9.‘il7 tog^th 

Mwii, It43j Lwk'f of Of)|>o4t!o«, . 104.3, 
Addrm: M-2, ,?haatok Eoad. AJataitta. ■ 

iirmH, m, m.4„ b.l.* FhJ>. 

StHjiof Froftj^jwr of Ferstoa, Fatoa fMegs. 

■■- 22 ^ffowjiher 1005,. ' Bdu€. Fakrm .soil 

tsw 0ollfgf.‘s, Fatiis ^ llBtvmlfy Prlgenmii, 
(ilolii M«i4aJ!st and K^ftarch i^cholar* firat 
PhJ), of Pfttna Ifnivcraity. Entered Bihar 
ami OHsaa Kdweationai Service, IQS5; 
apiMilnted to Clasa I of the Bihar Etiocatlona! 
Service, 1§44' ^.'Xtttcturer In FerBlan,' Ravenshaw 
C«»llei?:e, rntfacfe, U)3r»*30 ; Prof, of Per' 
elan, Patna Poll. , 1 938-4 4. N> trnlnated by H, E. 
the Phancellor to be n Fellow of the Senate 
the Patna Univ., 1943; Fellow timber of the 
Fafndty of Art 5*, elected Member of the 
Faculty of Ifaw; membtir, Boards of St Uf lies 
in Pecdau and Urdu td Patna Pnlvcrijity ; 
member, Bihar and llri^'^a MadraMfi Bjcamina- 
tion Board, lh3'-«44, Exaralner in Ferstaa npto 
M.A. atandar<i in various llaivmities of India 
aiiiil Paki:vtan. (Jonveiicr, ALA, Board of 

; ..Bsaminm in FemiaH' of Fatiia 'Bid versify,' 
Kepresentative of Patm tJidv. to the I3th 
AU» India Oriental Conference lieldin Benares; 
member, Boiiy of the Sradrasa*l 

Islamla Shauwul Huda, Patna; racaiher, Bdi- 
torial Board of the Patim Univ. Journal. 
Pumc^uions: ‘*The Parly Permn PmtB 
of India ” and ihij ‘ druhfa^i-Sami,"' Addre&s : 
Patna College, BauMpore, Patna. 

Etrsi03sr» SSahld, M.A. (1017), Vice-Ohancfillor, 
Mildlm University, Aligarh; d. January 6, 
1895. Bdws. : M.A.O. College, Aligarh, Joined 
the Indian Audit and Acoouate Service in 
March, iPlS; became Financial Adviser, Supply 
Beiwtmeat in 1940 ; wm llaanclal Cominr,, 
EaUways from 1943-45; Finance Member, 

H. B. R, the hlKum’s EKecutive CouucU, 
W0-47, Addrm : Muslim TJaivmity, 
Aligarh, U. X*. 

:ail0g$aiN, Sbe JLhmnd, Hawah .'toint 'lnng 
Bahadur, the Kizara's Own Colonist, C.S.l. 

(1017), (1922), 

IcsM MiulBtcT, ic., Minister In vraitiiig 
to JiJJ.H. the Kizam from 1915 to 1935. 
b. 11. Aug. 1B03. TO. Aybha (1S82) who 
died, next m. Fatima, .Lady Amin Jung, 
1907. Has 4 5., 2 <fe, Educ, : CIuistiaTi 
College and Presidency College, Madras, 
Miner's Prizeman, 1SS2; Governor’s Scholar, 
13824885; B. A. (1BS0>,. B.L. (1889), M.A. 
(1890), LL.B., Osmania (1925), High Court 
Vakil (1890) ; Advocate (102S) ; Deputy Col- 
lector and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secy, to 
the IKizam, 1893 ; Personal Seoy. to Nizam, 
1895 ; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt., 1906. 

I, aw member, Nizam’.$ Executive Council, 

3922-28. One of Hyderabad, ilelegate.s to the 
First Round Table Conference, James Palace, 
loadon, 1930-81 : member of the Hon'blo 
Sarfiklias Committee, 19044936. Retired, 
}MK m XslamP* 

** Phdo^pkp ofEagira '* articles ii? Periodicals. 
(?(w6s ; Ccwmop^oUtan (Madras), Secunderabad 
imd Calcutta Club. Addrm: Amin Mnuxil, 
HyditidWidtPwcftiu , ^ i 



HUSSEm, Mra. I<ihalu»ttlaa, B.A., Gold 
Medalist, l>lp.-in«Education, Writer & Special 
worker, h, January 21, 1898. w. Syed 
Ahmed Hussain, Asstfe. Engineer, Mysore 
Govt. Ediic.: Ifrsivs. of Mysore St, Leeds 
(England). Started educational career aitey 
marriage; graduated in 3930; worked for the 
soefa! uplift and educational progress of 
women; represented India at the World’s 
Girl (hilde Conference, Switzerland !» 1934; 
led Indian Delegation to the International 
Women’s Congress at iBlamboob 1936. 
Pufdiaitinm : ** Cfumgimj XndiaP 1940; 

** Purdah d* Polmjamy ” ; “ Rarem House,’* a 
play lias also been published; ** A queer 
rdumthm*’ a novel I 3 under publfeation; 
another novel ** The Inngraphy of an Indian 
Muslim Wotnmi ** is being written. Address : 
1 C, Palmgrovo Road, Bangalore. 

HUSSEIN, K. B. Sy&d Banyad, M.B.E. 
(10 ih). b. 2nd Fe.brutu’y 1880. Ednc, ; Mu4lm 
University, Aiigarl; ; Joined the Pun- 
jab Civil Service in 1012; rendered 
valuable services in India 
in connection with the 
Whir, 1914 to 1918 fFunJah 
Gazette dated 18-4-19, Noti- 
fication No. 98S3 dated 
104-19); Revenue & Nazul 
Offleer, Delhi, 1922 to 1928; 

Otik*er-in-Oharge, Beveime 
Tridnlng School, Girrdaspur 
in 1020 and 1930 coaching 
LC.S., P.O.S., and Political 
Probationera ; Deputy Com- 
missioner, 1931 to 1940 ; 
nominated by the Punjab Cioverament to 
Central Assembly, 1940; awarded Recruit- 
tog Badge la 1919, Khan Bahadur from 1929, 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1980, Coronation 
Medal in 1937, in 1946. Address: Jaora, 
(Central India). 

HUTTON, Xf.-Oea. (Retd.) Sto Thomas, 
K.CM.E. (1944), O-B, (1941), M.G., I.D.0-, 
P.S.C., Col. Comdt., ll.A. since 1942; 
Min!.sti y of Health, London. 1947. b. 27 March, 
1890 ; fi,s. of W. XL Hutton, J.P,, CJevedon, 
Somerset; in. 1921, Isabel, M.D., d. of James 
Emslle, Edinburgh, Educ. : Eos.saIl ; li.M.A., 
Woolwich. 2nd Lt., Jt.A., 1909; Capt., 
1915 ; Bt. Major, 1918 ; Major, 1937 ; Bt. Lt.- 
Col.,1927; Ool. 1930; Major-Gen., 1938 ; Lt.- 
Gen., 1941; served European War, 1914-18 
(wounded thrice, despatches four times, 
Bt. Afajor, Legion of Honour, French 
and Italian 'War Crosses, M.C. and Bar); 
Palestine, 1930 ; G.S. 0.8, 1918; Bde.-Major, 
191849; Asst. Mil, Becy., 1919-20; D.A.A.G., 
War Omce, 1928-24 ; G.S,0.2, E. Command, 
1924-26; Mil. Asst, to O.LG.S., 1927-30; 
G.S.O.I,, Mil. Operations, 1933-36 : G.S.O.I., 
1st Dn., 1936-38; 0.0-0., Western Independent 
Dt., India, 1938-40 ; Dy. Chief of General 
Staff, Army H. 0,, India, 1940-41 ; Chief of 
the General Staff, India, 1941 ; G.O.C).* Burma, 
1942; Secretary, War Resources and Re- 
oonstruotion Committeesiiof Council (India), 
1942-43 ; Oflfg, Secy., Viceroy's Executive 
Coattoil; Secretary, Planning and Development 
Dept., 1944. Beneations: Riding, Shooting, 
Saulag. Qlub : Army and Navy. Addrm : 5| 
Placet London* W. I, 
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—HI III. nt Assam sinrn m..„ ^'n ,»' 


f fi^coVr'fwr 


section on Slates in i„,jiaa„„ pSlnl '“*:: 


•0« Hia aiffha..^ 


if |?Sr”S:imBoaa a 

ss“&s!#S&n3 ^•£iSs‘" .^■■‘S 

SDereta“r7to^?iSn f f°''>*“>W Bstedur Anantoo nS? 

Research, lolSjf • f AgrlculJ and Fat^S 

mSI 53®SIS' 

iiisiiij.il 


pf^ SuppljBa BeTjai+m^nPi^rt and 

leader tha j3 !Tm«itS * ** if 45 * 

rnarV‘*Mffir^h Mission to U»K,. I'Vht •■i'***-** *»«n t,nc3 jct 


irousSrtSVfjf^^^^^ Ci..ritai:ra 

:‘‘ ZalCiSlfEltflXf « 


^n?3l I®» Osmaa 

(«.e section on StiteSL^I^’aM 




i^orpade, l^ant Sacliiv 
K ! m a'^ f ■<>*•. Shrimaw’ 
mirimant Kumari Dmea, 

i^eva Mamials 
& lelialfeamnii 

® l«ecn interost 

of women In 


^>f women In 

rm3tlr.iiirtr«k ^ . I 


Partiw. jyotj 
• Co.) ; Partner, 

si.lo«eorinXndlaieln4fa„1&“^„Xa-' 

5‘ -^T l^aiinbaf 

J of the late Ileiieram 
toosh; .* Sir 1 

nml Uk; Xiharcla JCew Hlgb ' 
Started® 
/siatle Petroleam 
Co. , Later joined the l^oIiS 
Bepartmont for some time^ 

1 irsfc entered Aim ^jualnesg 
as an importer and exhibitor 
iimaj Apptd 

sal Film Oo • s X/niver^ 

Piofcnres as eady af 1920 4nf wanhe 

f fSSSSpp 


Sa*h?*^i!S 
*"*'“ on St8t4 in 




Oinecolor process of ^ the 

ra"£S42^®./at 




I tili*: titHi tu receives the honour siia 
Hioi piO!lue«ra and the Irani c 
Addiws: Jfoti Stiidioi, Kenned 
BoBihay 7« 

Mrs. Motihai Hiiodamoira^ 
In Boisna; m, Khodiiwarafl dVysis 
BHHs three «?. two it }-Iilne.: 
fiKt WtjToaii President fjf 
}fu‘ Pf>ma Hiih?irhnn 3lmst« ' ■ ^ 

dl'iiUty, t;h‘i*ted«fiojjpoifd; -■ 
was IN Vlro^Pre.^ldent and '- J W 
rhisfri/Hiii, hlamihi^^ (Umi- 
lulttec ; ramxhi'f, Slnncii'a* 
hty f»>r the laKh stsven yenra : '^1 1 
keenly hd erected iu i^oml {%%%■ 

; work, 'Wo.nien’a w<dfarf‘ \ 
i and npHfi of Jahonr rla^s 
i W!jnn.-n and their etilhi” 
reri; fouiuh’d laaha’jihy 
home ut .Veravfla ,tur 
I the henefifc of the jsoor r^si 
I Potma .■'eihiirle? ; PlisJirman, i”ofj 
I .dd\riory f'*‘jrntnilf.fe, Poortu 
I iiieiahtT, iJiHruet I:I^d':a‘ Ad^P'ory I 
I ' .' taarisoon liospitalB Advisory ■ Ij 
I _ Mdrm : 4^, t-sassooii iioad, ihtrjiia 

mWM, Joisepli Boyd, €.S.|., 0.1.3: 
MX\, B.A. <T.O,i>.), .1.0.8. r;iie 
6th March, 1805; m. Helen V 
I died Ihhh Sfareh, lOiS. muc,. 
I ' College, Dublin. Army service, . 1 
1.0,3. hi Bombay Fressidoney. 

5 ^ Dep.artment, 102O-103S ; Ruvenuo 
Jodhpur State, 1933-S5 : Secre 
the Ooyerninent of Bombay 
Departniest, 1030-38 ; Secretary 
Governor of Bombay, 1988-43; j 
Secretary to Govemmetit of India, 1 
Addfea: 31, St. Andrews Eoad, 3 


pjp 



UmtMmm LiaMimtdda, Sir, 
J.F., Merchant and landloi 
:E4m, : Bt. Xavlcr‘8 High Sob 
Comes of a distinguished famhy 
down iu Bombay nearly 
300 years ago, and wiiieh, 
since then, has been holding 
a high place in the coniinn- r ■ 
nifcy, Kapnic Baaias, Was ; | 
ProsidfcUit of the comisnmit'y f J 
for a time; second Sheriff . 1 
of BoMbay ami fourth ' 
Knight in the family. Mem- . ^ 
her, Bombay Himicipai M 
Corporation, for many years. ■ 
Director, Fort Canning H 
d? Land Improvement 
Co., Ltd., Sas.saou & Ailianeo S 
Ltd., S. S, & W. Co., U4., New 
Ltd, KhandaIa*Lmiavla Electri 
€o.. Ltd., Banvel Taluka Eloctr 
Development Co., Lt<i, (ixy-CJldo 
Products, Ltd,, eto. Preslden 
Council, Sir Harklsondas NarotsSn 
Bombay; frustee and Men 
Managing Committee of the La< 
Hindu Orphanage; Member oi 
of 0. if. Hospital Numing 
Bombay; Trustee, Pecfiey*H 
toHum for Women and Child 
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Pope m\i Metropolitan iiroiiljishop of Trivan- 
drum (193S) ; vwited j^uieriea in l^i7 ; hasl 
Ijeen permitted to start a college at Tri 
vandrum. Address: Archbiahop'a nou 80 *j 
Trivandrum. 

Xrm, E. Ganapaii, B.Sc., M.C.Sh Direc- 
tor of fcstmdul Oil Fuctorks and their Indus* 
trial Concern in Mysore ; also Spctiai 
Oiheer for Surplus Stores disposals. t>* 2{)tb 
jN’ov, 1809. m. Jaya* 

" kkshml, <1, of iate Chief 
liisbice llajadharmapravina 
C. S. Uoraiswami Iyer, 

' 1922 j J^dm. .‘ The Central 
r Colh, Bangalore ; took 1st 
; rank in the Mysore Civil 
■ Service Competitive Bxam!" 

. nation Jan. 1020. Was 
Auditor, Mysore state Kail- 
' way ; Secretary, Stores Fur-r 
clmse Gttee. i Deputy Ite- 
glRtrar, Land Mortgage 
Banks and Co-operative Societies ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Tumkur and Kadur Districts; 
Government Director and Chairman of tiio 
following Uoneerns (from June 1940 to June 
1944) : Forcclaln Factory, Industrial and 
Testing Laboratory, Soap Factory, Bichro- 
mate Factory, Bilk Weaving Factory, the 
Mysore Chemkiak and heirtUisert, Ltd., 
the Mysore OoSee Cthiag Works, Ltd., the 
Mysore Lamp WorlPi, Ltd,; DirecJlor, the 
Indian Institute Of Scienefe, Bangalore from 
'Sept. 1944 to March 1946 and again from 
J{tixe«A«g. 1946 and from Nov. 1047. Tke- 
Ghairman, the Indian ImtKnie of raliurc, 
BaeavangvidI, Bangalore. PutlkaHon : A 
handbook of Land Mortgage Qti^dit in Mysore, 
Beonomio and riHanctai aspects of tanks, 
Developmenfe of ndtivution in the Irwin 
Canal Area, Trade, Industry, Wartiiim Control • 
and Fost-War ITunuing. Iktreatmis : lUdhiu, I 
Golf and Tennis. ClaM : The Ckmfcury ( Itib, j 
Bangalore; Sports tlub, Mysore. Adiress r 
*laya Bhavan, ’ Sir Ivrkhna llao Koud, 
Basavangudi# Bangalore, 

IKCOB, C. Kojcula, B.A. (Mad.) ITU ; Dip. In , 
Theology (Oxon.) 1924, Bishop ot AngUoan 
Diocese of Trav, ik Cochin ; b, April 27, ls^6 ; 
m. Miss Mariam iliakko in 1910. JEdao. : 
Kottayam Colh, Sladraa Ohrislian OoiL, 
Camtirldge Niohoison Institution, 'WycHffe 
Ball, Oxford. Ordained as a Minister of the 
Anglican Church in 1914 ; in chaiijo of District 
of Meikavu for 6 years ; Principal, Dio. Then, 
Institution for 20 years ; Arehdeaeon of Mavcli- 
kara, 1932 ; appointed Vice Princijwil of 
Bishop’s Col!,, Calcutta in 1939; elected 
BIsljop of Travancore ^ Cochin in 1945 ; 
Corisemited St. Ueur^e's Catln, Madras, 
May 6, 1945 : Bnthronerl Cathedral of Holy 
Trinity, ICottayam, May 9, 1945. Publish 
’^m: Biblkal Jthtory (vernacular), Fumihj 
PfwyerSr My Prayer ManmL Address:- 
Kottayam, Travancortv ^ \ 

BkaJkmao rnmiixm^ 


Kolhapur State and retired as Eevsi(|S 
Member. Started the Maratha Bducatloto 
Conference !n 1907 and revived the Satp 
ahodhak movement in I9ii, and has Itei 
in the Non-Brahmin movement in the ^ 
aidonoy from its Inception. IteprcsSKl 
ed the claims Of the Maratha and 
Communities before the joint ParliamestM) 
Committee in England in 1919; m 
nominated member of the Legislative CoursI 
in 1922 and 1923 ; Minfeter ot Bduoatioo* 
1924-28 and Minister of Agriculture, IW 
1030. Loader of the Non- Brahmin Party ll 
the Bombay Presidency ; Frealdent of tfea 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-30, 

Member, Legislative Assembly, 193044; 
Delegate to Hound Table Conf., 193041. 
lle%^eano Member of the Kegency Councih 
Addms: Shahupuri, Kolhapur, 

IJIDSAV, $ul)rao (alias NanasaheB) Rato* 
firao, Popular Minlater, Baral DcveloprnenI 
Departments, Kollmpur and Inaindar Hat* 
deeai of Chinehali in KoBiapor State, b* Aita, 
a, 1903 ; m. Shrlmatl In- , 
dirabal, d, of Manikn^ I 
Bhosle, 1928; one s; 

Bdtie, at Kolhapur under 
jRev. Sfecaller of the A* P*" 

Mission. As Minister of 
Kolhapur State he works 
without any rerntmeration : 
wMch he has o0ere<.i to the 
OfA'Orameat to he utilised : 
for public welfare; tafet# 
keen toterrsfc in agricultufe ; 
and irrigation: has drawn ' 

, np a scheme hrr digalng wells and tfinkf? in 
Kolhapur State; help.i sDuhuits hy cuiering 
ia cm sehylai'Bhipa for IdgUer Rt,udi(^s in foreign 
count ile-s; is a tirst (i,vs >aidar ; eM cted tuein* 
beroftlic Kolhapur icgblalivs^ A'isiunbly; isi 
n knen sportsman and a good ^but. Addresa: 
Ingale‘8 Bungalow, Kolhaimr, Shahupud. 

JAGTilP, Dewati Bahadur BaBcrishnarac 
Pirajirao, l.S. E. (iietd,), I.U,L„ M.iLSan.L 
( London }. Irrigation Adviser to llolkar Govt,, 
Indore. Fussed Civil Engineer Examination, 
Bombay Universily; ap«?t‘lalised in Sanil4M'y 
Engineering at London; 
returned to India in 19l| ; 
served. : ill ^ Kolhapur' S'laiA-..' 
on Kadhauagarl Irrigation ;' 
Tank work till 19# ; felhed 
^ Bombay l». W .XL in ifiia. 

,j Served as '/Executive 
; gineer at Pooua, i^atam, 

'I Bttlgaum, Katnaglri, Kasik 
and Bombay,':. Served '.if:';. 
Canal Irrigation and SpetW > 
Irrigation Engineer, afijo as 
Sanitary , and Hoads and; : 
Buildings Engineer ; was appointed Fresh 
deucy Engineer, Bombay in 1937 where 
was rftspoi)Hl|de for the construction of the 
Marina Bombay and several other works. 
Be succeeded in popularfsing the D, D.. i 
Word Chawls for labour. Was a nomiaafeea 
member of Bombay Corporation and 



LL.B* 6. May 1867, m. Bbagirnthibai. i fsiiso Bonabay Itort Trust. P resided .,'4'; 


Mm, J WfJson College, Elphinatone College . 
Gov«rime»-t Law School. Served ini 


over « Eatnagirf District Agrieultunrai 
Exhibition In 1936, and AlMndia 






117/0 In tndiii 


Marafcha Etljirailnjial Coiifcrwiie at Fooaftj 
la W'Mx is largely f«r th« 

iBJlia Bhivaji Jilemfirlal and esUbilaiimenl 
of the FrepaTatory ^Mva|i Military School, 
Fooma. Itetircd !» l!t42* Pres Wed over 

the. Maratha Political t-onveotion, 

iRrst Scsslott at l>harwar hi ircccmher i©4Sl. 
Prepared the Bchfoue for a Hoiwe for the 
* War and wives of soldtcfs oil' war', ^ 

Preddciifc, AIMndhi AgriniUJithi-s'Assodat ion. | 
Addnu: iugfap Park, Tiidiwala iPi., PtJOiia.; 


|AIN, Sh«th HttlcamcMttd Madanmohan, 
Bcokit’ PurtiKTof IrfrtinkarimMathuuaolmn und. 
MAdait Mohan Jalii d' Sons and llnkaniehaiui 
A (kn Projnlaent hoHhio.ss* 
fnanand Banker of t-jjain, 

Bcrcha* Kotali, dhalrapataji, 
Bhawaiihnandland (lonthiiy. 
b. Uf.toh^r I’h, 1013, c, 
of MadannadiHii .fain ; Isas 
one imd t.lireo d. Kdne, • 

' Msallciv ttoilfge, PJliiln. 

Pn .'idi.-sit, Sf'.Wii .Ssiinhi, 

Pjjain ; iJfJisy. Srorsiai Ula’»'4 
' MaWstriite, UJJaSn; ^IcnibsiT,' 

MaJPh Am. (Lr-iJ, illative 
AassimWyj ■■ dfedawi'ir*, 

Mi»sits?r MdS«>B Beot.th.h S4<5, " CVmjiuitifsn,” 
Khaiidwa ; .Fouinier BpcretaiT, liofary t'Jjib, 
V.jjidB ; iwcb-idvd over All Btsites Jsuu Saninic- 
lafs, riuna, H'Hd ; Proprii-tssr : l-alitEiigiiieeririg 
Works, 'flic Moliatt CUman;.? I’aePsry, Ptircha', 
Motor Jkiffer,’ Maniilasdui'crsttMohisn Tsslkk-s, 
riWIn, and Oil ilsdiiUT.v, Kotali ; J>iri?s‘tor!, 
Bluiratiya linliiHtnV.s, Bid,, Hiitpijdlji, ; iJiiTs:- 
tor, 'J'hn }HHt. t'si-sipersifivs* itank, UJjsim; 
AianagioK UJrectfsr, The Pjjsdn Industries, 
i.Ph, rjjstin; the Bhawanlmandi Electric Hnp- 



j^ly & Devclopnicut JMiawaid 


Jlembtir, Owftlior T<?xtlle Board, C'loth dDistri 
hiitkm & Bationing Pommtt-tce ; Alcc-Presi- 
ds»ni, YuvmJ tlenera! Bibmry', Pjjain j Hon. 
Secret ar/, UJiain PImmher of Coininerct^, 
Honda forward Delivery Asi:»)eiation and tin:* 
Potion tMcrcbants' Association, Pjjuint Sliri 
Alp India .DIgarahar Jain Malmsahha Jmivsi 
Daya Vihlmg, ISAnv Ihdhi ; Trunti'e, .^Vik'k 
.PsiMnalal Digiiinhar Bsmis^wnti Bhawaii, Biawsir 
and idijiuiudal Partnarthk Inst itu turns ; 
Treiisiirer, Bharat Bank, Bid., Ujjjifn. Chthi^ : 
Jiwalu fxwaluw; Madluiv, Pjjaiu; Shri 
Bhawsiid, Brijnagar, AddmR : JivankutI, 
■■'..UiJain, ■ ■ ■ i 


JAHSf, Eajento ICumasr, Dy. Mg. Blr., 
Bharat Bank Ltd., Delhi, b, 11J02 j comes of 
a zamindar Bmdiy of Bijnor (U.F,) ; AWatv : 
Benares Hindu Vniv. Took to business 
on leaving College and nas taksm part 
Is) the cstahlishment and direfdiou 
of several undcrhi-kings ; actively associated 
with the Co-operative Bank inoveiuenfe for 
a number of years; was responsible for 
resnseitating the Bharat Jnsumnoe Co. Ltd,, 
Lahore, the management ol which ho took 
over as I)irecfcor-in -Charge In 193C; was 
President, Indian Ciiamher of Commerce 
and Insurance Society, Lahore; Director, 
Bharat Insurance Co., LtcL*, Lahore; Bhai^i 
rat Fire & General Insraancn Co., Lid,; 
Govan Bros, Ltd. ; Dalinia* Jain %.irways, 
Ud, ; Govan Bros, (Bampur) Ltd, ; Baza 
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Mills Bombay ; anti Tlio Indian Sngai: 
iSyndit^ate Ltd. President: Indian Paper 
Mills Association ; Bihar Chamber of Com- 
meroo ; Bihar Industries Association and All- 
India Piywood I^fanufacturera’ Association. 
Vice-President., Indian Siigai* Mills Associa- 
tion ; Life Member, Indian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and Indian Council of World 
Affairs j Founder, Bharatiya Cyan Pith, 
(Academy), Benares. Hobbies.* Collection ofj 
Statistics, Biding and Tennis. AMms : 
Dalmianagar (Biiiar). 

XA1N« Sabn Shriyans Prasady Controlling 
Authority of the 3>alinia-Jaiu Group of 
Industries and commercial institutions in the 
Bombay Presidency, b. lOOB in the Sahn 
family of Hajibabad— 
(Ganesh , Sadanl, renowned 
for its traditional liberality, 
and piibllo serviee. He has 
rendered invaliiable service 
to the peoplet of his town 
and district. Has given 
large sums in cliarity and 
takes keen interest in all 
nuktters of social refonrraff^ 

S uWic enlightenment. Ha.s 
one pioneerinK “work in the 
fleid.^ : . "Of ■■ girla^.., ■ ■education; 
Beva Samitls and publk^librarics for the wel- 
fare of his district In partlctdar and the 
province in general j President, Hdueation 
Coimnittee of the BMriot Board, Bijaor; and 
Vioe-Chairnmn, Municipal Board, Hajlh&bad, 
for many years. Has outstanding executive 
ability and a knack fdr Mg business j 
Chairman, Sahu Eubbers Ltd., Bombay; 
Vioe-Ciminnan, Bharat Insurance Co* Ltd., 
Lahmej Hlrectorj Bharat Bank Ltd., Delhi; 
Bharat Fire and General Insurance Ltd., 
Delhi ; Cement Marketing Co. of India lAd., 
Bombay; Allahabad I^aw Journal Co. I<td,; 
Bennett, Coleman <k Co* Ltd., the Bombay 
Chlorine Products Ltd.; the Bir f^hapnrjl 
Broaeba Mills Ltd.; the M a d h o w J I 
Dharamsi Manufacturing Co., Ltd,; Ghraii- 
gadhra Ohemif*iil Wovke 3>iirattKadlira; 
Dbrangadhra Trading Co. Ltd., J»hmiigadhra; 
Hindi Cyan Mandir Ltd., Bomb?iy and tbo 
Ijahoro Klcctric Supply Co. Ltd, Laliore. A 
leading figure in the Jain CVnumnnlty. XW- 
ronkes a nuiuhw of iiuisoHant int^titniioue 
and reform schemes* l^irticularly inttunsted 
in giving the comiuimity and the country 
Its first fiilldength Documentary films 
of ancient Ldn ’ Art and Architecture. 
rmiiienti AlMndia Digambcr Jain Saugh, and 
Kishabh Brahmacharyashram, liluttra ; Aleni* 
ber, Working Committee, All-India Diga ruber 
Jain ParisWd, jflelhl. Address: IS-A, El phiu- 
stone Circle, Fort, Bombay. 

llPOII,' >Hoxii’Mo Sliveo ' TaMratmal,. Finance 
MlsMer, Madya Bharat Central India States 
OsJon since its formation, h, in Bhika iu : 

’ ; m* at the age of 10 ; at the local | 

tbhsooX mi passe<f j^s awalior State Pleaders’ | 
Exijw. Joined bar In 1913; first noii-Oificia! ! 
President of the BMka Municipal Cfttce.^l 
sponsor^ a munber of scliomes! 


of public welfare during this period. Secretary, 
Gwalior Pleaders* Conference for several 
years and once president of the same Tiifitltu* 
tion ; member, Working Cfctee. of tho QmUm 
State' Congress and Pres., Bhind District 
Political Oonfcr^ce, 1939; was appointed 
as the first nou-ofHcial Minister in eliarge 
of Eural XVelfarc and Local Self-Govt., Gwalior 
Govt* ; resigned in 1942 duo to ditteac# 
with the Govt.; inaugurated the Indore 
State Local Self-Govt. Conference. 1942; 
member, Gwalior State Harijati Board which 
works under the auspices of AU-ludia Harijao 
Sewak Saugha ; was member, Ma]Ii»-Am and 
Majlis Qanoon of Gwalior Govt. ; one of the 
founders of Jain High School, Bhilsa; organised 
various Institutions of Bhilsa as Vyayamshala ; 
appointed Minister, Gwalior Govt, in 1947; 
as Finance Minister, Gwalior Govt, on the 
establishment of Kesponsibic Govt. In Gwalior 
in 1948. Address : Lashkar, Gwalior* 

Bengal, 

till its abohUoa on the X5th August 1^47, 
under Indian Independence Act, Miffowner, 
Merchant, FTnanoier and l^mlndar. 4 1900. 
», of late Seth Ansmdram 
Jsipixria. w,;two ^.-andoue 




Director and/or Managing 
Director of about ?J5 johit 
slock conipanics; onoiB i 
Cotton Mills, Sugar Mills, j 
Bilk & Art .Silk UilU Oil i 
MiilH, Dal Mills Bicft MlHn, i 
Vegetable Ghee FuctfU'y, 

Aliea Mines, China Clay MiiicM, rollieries an»l 
Beal properties ; Direeior, Jaipiiria Bros. Ltd., 
ludiau Sugar .Syndicate lAd., IJnsules InsiP 
ranee Co., Lt<l., Bindusthan McD'antile Bank 
I;td., etc.; Member of Marwari Chuujbor of 
Coimueree, India Sugar Mills Association, 
Bougal 9’cstilo Association; Founder, Hath 
Anundmui .laipuria College, (Calcutta and 
a Free l^lye Hospital at Jfaw'algarh in memory 
< 3 f Ilia father ; reaponaible for the founding 
and muiuteuance of a large number of 
Educational Inalitntiows ; greatly inttfieated 
iu Boelal reforma. Address : 100, Hetaji Subhas 
Hoad, Calcutta, 

JAIEAMDAS, DaiHabrawir 3V&Pi lli-Buis* ": ■■ 

ter for Food and Agileulture, Govt, of India*. 
Journalist and Political worker, b. 1892, 
at Hyderabad (Sind) ; Graduated In Law. 
IPlfi, and practised an a lawyer in Karachi, 
1915-19 ; Joined tho lloms* Buie Movement., 
191 G; took part in Safcyngralia Movement, 
1919; member, AU-lndia Congress Conif 
niittee, lOlT-llTll ; participated iu the Kou* 
Co-operation Movement, 1920-21 ; Editoxi , 

“ The Hindu ”, Karachi, 1921 ; sentenc# 

^ to two years* rigorous imprisonment: Editor, 
‘Vllio Hinjjlufttan Times **, Delhi, 1925-26^; , 
member, Bombay Leg, Council, ' 

29; resigned on assuming charge of . 
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Hf.crd a ryhiilp of AlUmlia Fori*igri CJotlij 
Coiriiiuttfte ; joiuod Hatyagruhft 
IMIKM ; wcniwdod diiriug poyr.a 
ikiHg : at ,E’a..radii oii .A|)rll 10, lO^lo .wldlc?! 
■ paelfykig' leol'jj' IBrneral Hocy.j , IMiaii 
Natloiiai ' VMl-M ;; ' ■ miti'iiber, 

<'.V»«grt-aH 'W'orkiag <;osnmifcte«, iO:iia-U ; 
Jaikii agaitt 4 tiiiMm {Jmrlrig the' poMtteal 
laoveifiimt, ; reit'asfai June lOk'-i 

«iMi agahi am'Hti'd la Aiig. rdoa^ed 

■ 1u April, 1945; aavemarof Biter, 1047, 
AMrm i 3Sew ih'llii ■ , 

• Millawaer md Basiaeas' 

ina«- b, Jbiid in Hatangurli, Blkaaor, of late 
Beth Bardeoflas Jalan. m , ; one and four 
cfe. Bntered at the age of 14. Seuioi* 

i partner, Mesf^rs. Sfxjmjmuli 
t'agamiiill, cmmersi of Shree 
ilaauniaa Jute Mills, Haiui- 
jrtaii Jute Ih’ess, Hew India 
■ Jute Bresa, Bhree Haiiuman 
Foundry \¥orks, Managing 
■ Agi^nts of ' : Bengal. J'nfcn 
;■ j A1 111 CV>M Ltd., Horth Bengal 
■'Vl Bug?r Mils '€o„ Ltd.,' 
»SetabgaiiJ Sugar 5'Hils Ltd., j 
; Hetubgan] Agrieulfciiral I 
Farm Ltd., 'Oopatimr Agri- 
cultural Farm Ltd., Asiatic 
Oxygen «,t Acetyleno Co., Ltd,, Isitemational 
Biiipiditg Ltd., and Secretary, The 

<?alcutta Om (Jomptiuy <Propnet«ry) Ltd, ; 
Clmirmaa, Board of l)in‘ctors of General 
Assnranco Boeiety Jd-d., Director, United 
Commercial Bank Ltd., Western Bengal Co., 
Ltd., Orient Jute Trading Co., Ltd., Atlas 
Union Jute Teresa Co., Ltd., Korth Bengal 
Sugar Mite Co., Ltd., Star Paper Mills Ltd., 
Erlsima Behari Tea Co., The Hanunmn 
Estates Ltd., Eastern Bengid Jute Trading 
Co., Ltd.j Jute Baling & Trading Co,, Ltd., 
Sefcateanj Sugar Mite Ltd., Gopalpur Agri* 
calturied Farm Ltd., BetalJganj Agricultural 
Farm Ltd., Arieha Trading Co., l.td., inter- 
national Shipping Co., Ltd., Port SWpping C?o., 
Ltd., t^liree Hanuman Jute Mills Co., Lt«i., The 
Calcutta Cas CVuiipany (Proprietary) Ltd. ; re- ^ 
cogniseti authority in jtito and liemp business ; 
Bound businessnmn, experienced in Banking 
and Insurauee ; siiows keen interest in econo- 
mic and ihuiueial prosperity of the country, and 
its industrial advamjemtnt. ; 61, 

Jdarrison Bond, Calcutta, 


■JAiyEBLE, 'Hamchamdra .PxaBiad, Journali^st,' 
in Kolluunir. £>. .February 23, 1SB2, , 9 . of 
Mr, I*raIhadrao .Tamblo, m, JamiJiibai, 
daiighter of SJirhhant Uopaimik Dhopadu 
of Kognoli, Has one eon. 

[ Mmr. .at-JCoUiapUf ..ill. Pj E, 

! High Beliool : and Pajarapi 
College. Was in : Posts and 
Telegraphs Department 
service, 19d0-07. Jiesigned 
Coveramenfe* service, 1907. 
i’dimded the Kp,tan Mate- 
rashtra High School, 
Kolhapur, and was its 
Proprietor and. Superin- 
tendent, 1908-lC Took to 
s. , ^ ^ J ournalism, 1918, Was pub- 

licity Officer and Heporter on^the Prese 



(d' Kolhapur State, 1920-25 and retired. There- 
I after Is tlm correspondent of the “ Times of 
I , India '* P)23-4S. He was Pfoid4«*nt. of tlie 
: Kolhupur Jourualist/ AHsociatioii, 1942-44. 
Take^ keen interesti in Indluu luiisic aud 
art and has written articles on several 
srifial .'tiid poHticul niatfcrs in some news- 
paiHUs. Afbirc%'i : Ivoliiapur (Bludiupuri). 

JAMBUGHODA STATE: Mahexban Slui- 
xnsoit Ra«a Saheb Shri BanjitainghJl 
GamfahirS*ngii 3 i,C.l’.E.,the prcHcntlUiler of 
(see section on States in iudia and Pakistan), 

JAMES, Six Predexick Exnest, Kt., M.A., 
U.B.B. (1918), Clievalier do Fordre 
de Leopold (1920); b. 1891. m. Eleanor 
May Thackrah <1910). \Yap service, 1914-20; 
General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Calcutta, 1920; 
Member, Bengal Leg. Council, 1924-29; 
Political Adviser, United Planters’ Assoc, 
of Southern India, 1929 ; Planting Member, 
Madras Leg, Council, 1929-32 ; Member, 
Central Leg, Assembly, 1932-45; CMof witness i 
for European Asaoc. before Joint Parlia- 
mentary ettee., 1033 ; Director, Botary 
International, 1934-85; First Governor of 
Kotary Clubs in India, Burma <S: Ceylon, 
1935; Olmirman, International Commission 
on Kotary Administration, 1936-37 ; organised ; 
the Indian Institute of International Affairs, 
1938 ; Knighted, 1041 ; Joined Tata Sons Ltd., 
1941 1 Member, Defence Consultative Com- 
mittee, 1942-45 ; Hba. Coffee Controller, 
1942-43; Hon, Coffee and Bubber Adviser to 
the Govt, of India, 1942-46; Managing 
Director, Tata Limited, London. Address : 
18, GroKvenor Place, London, S.W.I. 

JAMMU 8c KASHMIR : Lt. -Gea. H. H. Maha* 
xajn Haxiainghli Bahadux, Indnx Maliln- 
dax, 5ipax-i-Saitaxiaf, Maharaja ol, G.O.S.I,, 
G.C.IJL, G.G.Y.O., Salute 21 guns. , b. 1895. 
I'diie.: Mayo OolL, Ajmer and ImpeiiUl Cadet 
Corps, Dehta Dun ; Hon. LL.D., Punjab and 
Benares Uuivs.;;;^Hon. Lt.-Oon, in the Indian 
Army: a Kepresentative of India in War 
Cabinet* 1944 ; Chancellor, Ben. Hindu Uiil. 
(Aug. 1943); K.O.LE. (1918), K.U.Y.O. 
(1922), G.O.l.B. ( 1929), C.C.H.L ( 1933), 
G.C.V.O. ( 1946 ). AditreM : Winter : Jainmu« 
Tawi ; .Sinnmer ; Srinagar, Kashmir, 

JAHjmA STATE ; His Highness Sldi 
Mtthamixiad Khan, the Kawab Saheb of (sea 
section on States in India and Pakistan). 

JANJIRA s H. H. Lady Kulsuxn, Begum 
Dawagex Begum Saheba of. b. 6th 
January 1897" m. In 191«. Has only one 
* son, H. H. the present Ha wab Saheb of Janjlra, 
Knows U rdu, English and Marathi, wliich is 
(ihe court language of the State; is a keen 
sportswoman and ig well versed in many other 
accomptehicnents, During the llegenoy period 
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of about 10 to 11 years affctT the sad demise ^ 
of H, H. the late Nawab Saheb, she carried ■* 
on the administration of the State most ably 
and creditably. Addren: Janjira—Murnd. 

IjSLNJIEJS. s H. H. Habia Sulfaxta lehan 
Begum Saheba of. She is the daughter 
of JBL. H. the ITawab Sahcb, Jaora> 
m» to n. H. the IS'awab Saheb, Janjira 
in November 193S. Has four "daughters. 
Muc,; Privately. Knows Kngllah, Persian 
and Urdu and is well versed in music and 
other fine arts. Address: -Tanjira — ^Murud. 

J21N Mahomady IChaxi Bahadur Shaikh, 

Landlord and bu.S3inessman. b. 1896 at Nasira- 
bad, Eajputana ; Bduc, : Lahore. Member, 
Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1037-46; 
Whip, Muslim League Party, 

Bombay Legislature during 
hia membership ; left Muslim 
League, 1940 ; member, 

All-India Muslim League 
Council; opposed I>aki»taa 
resolution at Lahore aesaion; 

President, Poona District 
Muslim League and member 
Bombay Provincial Muslim 
League for many y<mrs; 
twice elected vioe-Prssh 
dent, Poona Cantonment 
IJoard, Member of several War Committees 
during war : member, local Cttee* of Lkdlthgow 
Agricultural CommisBion ; Director, Canteen 
'Contractors* Byndicate Limited ; connected 
with ftoyexal joint stock comMUfes in Southern 
India ; interested in edueational and CommU" 
KftI harmoiw activities j Life member, Deccan 

. Bdttoatlon society ; donated over a- lakh of 
nupeea tbr establishing matenalty wards !n 
nome of the local hospitals j worked for com- 
munal amity during disturbances in Poona, 
Jt34-35 and has ever slnee championed the 
oause of Bladu-Muslim concord. Address: 
2S, “ Bhver Oaks/* Gidnoy Park, Poona 1. 

JAHIWaXH^ LaEixhhal Chaknrami 
Cbnsulttrm Chemist and Buslttcssmaa. direc- 
tor and Technical Adviser, Esifcrcla Batteries 
Ximit>ed, Bombay; Dir., National Kicctrical 
IndustricM Ltd., Bombay; 

^ 1 Partner, VitUaid.w /.aver- 
'iHHHfeK. ! chaud, Cloth Bferchants 
. .. MSSBBSSBm laud CoiumbBlou Agents. 

I . I 3l3fc I)munber» 

{ ' Bavltadevl. d. of 

\ i Vithalda^ yawerchaud of 

f 1 Patau and Cawnpore ; % s, 

^ ^du«. at St. 

1 • Mml Fmm Xavier’s and Sydenham 
LhB X JIB Colleges, Bombay ; Gniver- 
mBmm MKm Slty of Yleuna (Austria), 
Univer^iifcy of Prankfort- on- 
Mala {Germany). Took Doctorate in Science 

S smistry) at the University of Frankfort. 

t Indiaa to establish successfully on a 
lar|e scale Dry Cell and Battery Industry* 
$ua to start mapufacture of 'Several pyroteeh- 
idcfd articles «^d drugs in India. Ifag. 
vtsited ^urop® several times and has travelled 
m many Huropeau countries and 
fbr study of ooadiidona In several 
hjduMdes and on business. Addrm: 3*' 

- - OtiSe Farade* Oolaba, Bombay, 


lASJlNX, C. V., M.L.A,, h, 4th Feb. X900 s4, 
Bombay, Edtio, : Calcutta. 

Loined Congress in 1917 for 
the first time as volunteer 
in Calcutta ; came to Gou- 
dia (C.Ik) In 1926 as working 
partner of Mooljee Bicka 
& Oo., enrolled as Corgress 
Yoluntcer in 1022 In Gondia 
(O.P.) ; looked after the 
arrangements of National 
Flag S&tyagrahis, 1923; elec- 
ted Secy., Tilak Yidvalaya* 

Gondia, 1926 ; organised 
Gandhi Purso, 1626; Collected Es. 5,551, ear- 
marked by A.I.S.A. for starting Khadi Bhan- 
dar in Gondia ; Secy, and Pres., Gondla Tehsfi 
Congress Cttee,, 1926-30; elected Yice-Chalr- 
man, Local Board, Gondia, 19£8j elected first 
Dictator, Bhaudara District War Council, ' 
. 1930 ; courted jail for organising first aafcya- 
grab, 1030 ; released after 7 months during 
Gandhi -Irwin Pact; again arrested in 1932 
and sentenced for 6 months, telmed alter 
fiiU term; member, A,LC,0, ^ P.G.C. 

since 1032; X^res., P.O. CUce. since 1039 
and in 1934 organised fchs Boycott of 
the recepidon of Sir Montague BuGer at 
the time of bis visit to Bhondara ; in 1934 
hdmhmW by AB-lndi^ Bfasll^^n S«sva 
jia Prfs> of Dtilkiot E^jin 

0a«#ir eiacted M.L.A. on Oongres# 
Tifdfcet tom Bhandara Hagpur Constituency, 
1937 ; Hominated member* u.F. Govt. Indus* 
lafljjl Purvey Cttce. during flongreas reginic ; 
Pres.. Tumsat Kastrlya Yidyalaya ; Chairiuaa, 
District Council, Bnandara, 1939-41; Pres., 
Huddpal ettec., Ooiidia, i930-4O; oiferea 
individual satyagrah anfi sentenced for 6 
months, 1940 ; in 1941 arr(?ated for d<dlverlng 
speeclU’s; tu 1042 organised Biaandam Killft 
Sahayak Samiti ; elctitod Vinin.* started about 
100 cheap grain shops; ono Umm Udyogha 
Bhandara and Kbatli Karyalaiya; in 1042 
arreoted at Malltapur wiaile Kiturnlug from 
AJ.O.C. meeting ; kept as detemie for newly 
3 years j released ou 21-7-45; elected ok 
member, working Ctfceo. of Catch Pra|akiys 
Pariaad in 2945; member, Gond SevaMandM 
frentrid Board, 1945; rc-oiected M.L.A. oa 
CongrcKS Ticket, 1946, Publfecdioiu : ** Bha» 
ratme Angreji Bajya '* Gujarati Edition for 
Jaaftul Publication Trust, Addrm :m- Gondia, 
G.P. 

JASDOT STATE: His Highness Darbiw 
Slneee Ala Khachar, %ho preaent K\i{er 
(800 Bcction on States in India and Pakistan). 

JASDANWALA, A, A., /;* 24th June 1609^ 
Edm.: Bharda Kgw High School ujod 
Xavier's Coll,, Bombay. Partner, Adaithji 
" Lookmanji tfe Co. ; J^Ianaging Biiectox, 4ico 
Insurance Co. Ltd, ; Director of several 
Joint stock concerns ; President, 
Gymkhana, 'Bombay; Chairman* 'BoMm7 
Cricket Assocn. ; Debenture Trustee m tlie 
Cricket Chib of India* Bombay; Chabrg^*, 
Siifety Association of India, Ltd., l|Ew 
! tk»nsoUdat<5d Constraction Co. I.td.; 

1 of Bv^mb^y for the year 1946. Clubs : WRW” 
don, Eadlo, Cricket Club of India* Orl^t 
Club. AMrm Bahimtoola House, 

. jSt.* Fort, Bombay*-- 
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|jlSDJII4tWJLIiiS., O, Jl, Bh«r(iA Kew High | 
Boaabity. Partner, Adamjl Bookman* 1 
« A fjo.; Director, Alco Insurance Company; 
Kew CoiiS€»ii«i5ifci*4 Construrtion Co,, Ltd. I 
Proprietor, Adamji 4 !fc Company. C/«&s;j 
Cricket CJub of India Lttl, Islam Cymkhana, t 
Boml>ay, AMras : Eahimtooia House, 
Eomjl gtreet, p'ort, Bombay, 

JASDAHWABLA, T.A. Bharda Kew HigL 
School, Boraliay. partner, Adamji Lookinan- 
ii Co., ; Chairman, Alco Insurance Co., Ltd. ; 
Director, The Boadmy Co-operative Market- 
ing Society; Bomlmy Mugifm Co-operative 
Bank Ltd,; New CoiifiollfMed Cousitructlon 
iV>. Ltii Clubi : Cricket Club of India Ltd,, 
Islam Clymkliana, Bombay. Addrm: Ealiim- 
took House, Hoinji Street, Fort, Bombay. 

lATAR, Lt«Coloxi«fl Sk Hllkamtb 
Kt.(UI4«),C.LB.CI03S), D.8.O., f.M.S. JMd.}, 
Iiijipector-CoiKJral of PriH<fns, C,F. & iierur 
(|{<•td.’}. b, 20t.h May, 1887; ?n. Buraabui 
(tih'd 1022), 2wa ViiJiiila, d. of B. B. Dl.^it of 
Saugor. C.j*. (dUnl 1041), .‘Ird Muina Bai, U. of 
Mr. Goti fjf Dewtts ; Edne, : Poona High 
School, WIfeon College, Bombay and Uni- 

• ver^iity f.’ollege. J;()ndoii, Eeeeivcd Omimls- 
rioa, Indian Medical Scrvl(?cf, 101,4 ; served 
In the Great War with the liuliau Expedition- 
ary Force, MeBopotamia, 1015-18; awarded 
the Berbian Order of the White Eagle 5tli 
Hass with swords, a D.B.O., and mentioned 
In despHtehes ; 'wm a prisoner of war in Turkey 
after the seize of Knt ; served with the WazlrLs- 
tan Field Force, 1919-1020, and was awarded 
Bar to hlH B.B.O. ; Joined Jail Department 
C.P. A Berar, 1022 ; Iiispecfcor-Oeneral of 
IMsons since 1024. Addrm : NeeLSadan, 
411, Badaahiv Beth, Poona City. 
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lATOKj Mojeei&ivax Cldafamaxt, Dr», J.P. 
and Hem. Presidency Magistrate since 1012 , 
d, 28th Oct. 1880. m. Miss Mogre. Mduc, : 
i5Iph!nstone and Aryan Bducation Society's 
High Sdiook; studied in Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay. Private 
medical practitioner for over 80 years.! 
Bketed Councllior, Bombay MunidpaJ Cor- 
poxatAon from 0 Ward In 1010 ; re-elected at 
subsequent general elections till 8 iafc l'£arch 
1030 ; Chalmmn* Standing Committee of the 
Corporation, 1922-26; Schools Committee. 
1022 ; Medical Belief and Publlo Health Com- 
mittee, 1020-30; Improvements Committee, 
1020-30; Mayor of Bombay, April 1038-1934. 
President, Hindu Gymkhana, Dadar; Mem- 
ber. Advisory Board, Iluia Coll., Matumra. 
Addreu : Mayor BuUding, opposite B. B; ^ 
C, I, Esilway Station, Dadar, Bombay 14. 

JAWMUIE $mTE t mt Maharaja 

SJurimj^t Y^sdiwazttjBmo, JSlias Fatsmgsbw 
Vikra^msIiisiB, the Buler of (see section on 
States in India and Pakistan), , 

JAJilRm, ®he m, Mm'hU the. mvd^di 
Ramarao, M.A., LLJ)., B.O.L., P.O. 
at Bombay UniwMti; prswytlsed 


as a Barrister Sn Bombay High Court; 
took to public life in 1016 ; elected to 
Bombay Legis. Council in 1923 and was 
Leader of the Swaraj Party la Bombay Council 
and Leader of the Opposition untii his resigna* 
tioa after the meeting of the Congress in 1026,, 
Entered Legislative Assembly as a re- 
presentative of Bombay City in 1023, continued 
a member thereof till 1030, By. Leader of 
the Nationalist Party there from 1927 to 1930 
March ; leader of tho Opposition in 1980 
Simla Session ; was a delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conference in London and 
member of Federal Stimcture Cttee. Member, 
Indian Delegation Co-operating wJtli the Joint 
Parliamentary Cttee. on the White Paper ; 
apijolntod Judge of the Federal Court, India 
from October 1037. Appointed member of the 
Judioki Cttee, of the Privy Council in January 
1030. Resigned in March 1942. Member, 
Constituent A.ssembly. Resigned from the 
Constituent Assembly early in 1947. Ap- 
pointed Honorary Yice-Chancellor, Poona 
University, April 1948. }*uUicatiom : Edited 
a book on Vedanta PhUoaopliy in 1924. 
Addreu: Winter Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

JETARRTNAM, Thomas Cooke Samuel, 

1.0. kS., C.S.I. (1944), C.LE. (1941), B.A. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Financial Commr.. 
C.P. d, lOth October 1803. Edm,-: Royal 

0011., Colombo, Clare CoU.. Cambridge. Asstt. 
Oommr., O.P.; Under Seoy., |C.P. Govt, and 
Home Dept., Government of India ; Deputy 
Secy., Haboiir Dept., Govt, of India; Jt. 
Becy., Franchise Committee, 1932 ; Settlement 
Gommr., C.P. ; Caiamr,, Jubbulpore ; Chief 
Secy., C.P. Govt. (1941-46) ; ex-Chief Minister, 
Rewa, 0 . 1 , Addrm: Kagpur, C.I. 

JEEJEEBHOY, Sir Jamsetjee, 0th Bart., 
J.P, (&, iOth May, 1909, s, of Sir Janmetjee 
Jeeleebhoy, 6 th Bart., K.O.S.L Succeeded 
hk father to 1031, aasuming the present 
name in lieu of Cowasjee. Educ, : Cathedral 
and John Connon High School, Bombay, 
and at Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. 
(B.A. 1933). Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1934; re-elected 1035, retaining 
the seat tUI 1939 ; J.P., 1934 ; Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, December, 1935 ; Appointed Dist. 
Scout Commr., Bomlmy City, Sept„ 1984, 
and Provincial Scout CoiUmr., Bombay 
Presidency, Jan., 1937, which he resigned 
as a sequel to the Badcn-Powell dispute; 
Commander, Bombay Civic Guards, Korfchern 
Dn., 1940. Chairman, Board of Trustees, ' 
Sir J. J. Farsee Benevolent Institution,. 
Sir J. J. Charity Funds, H. M. Wadia 
Charities, The Bombay Pinjrapolo (an 
asylum for old and disabled animals, founded 
by the first Baronet), tho District Benevolent 
Society, etc. Trmiee : The Parsee Panchayat 
Funds and Properties, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Deccan College, Nowrosjee Wadla Mater- 
nity Hospital Bal Jerba^Wadia and MotlibaJ 
Wadia Hospital, etc. Director of a number of 
joint stock companies. Clubs: Willlngdon, 
Rotary, Cricket Club of India, etb, , 

Mazagon Castle, Bombay; Fountahi Half, 
Poona. , . ; 
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lEFrOHD, James Wilfred, O.B.B. Boar- 
Admiral, Flag Officer Commanding, iloyal 
PaWsfcan Navy. h. 22 March, X^JOl ; m, Dorothy 
JCate Caswell on 27 Nov. 192t> ; Bduv. : li.M.S, 
Worcestpi* (Thames Nautical Training College) 
Blldabipnian, Eoyal Naval Jleservo ; ai>preii« 
tiee in Iloyai Mail Steam Packet Co. ; Bub- 
Lieut., Jloyal Indian Marino ; Commander, 
B.I.N. ; Captain, B.T.N. ; appointed Flag 
Officer Commanding, K.P.N. in Bank of Hear 
Admiral 15 Ang. 1047; served aboat and 
asljore in World Wars X II. Address 
Admiral's House, Manora, Sind, 

JHHAHGIR, Cowasji, Sir (Bari), M. A, (Can 
tab), a.BJfi. (1044). (1927), OJ.B. 

(1920), (1918), M.L.A. 6. February, 

1S79 ; m. Hirabai, Kaisar-i-Hind (Cold Medal), 
M.B,E. Mue, : St. Xavier's College, Bombay, 
and at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Member ol tlie Bombay Corporation from 
1904-1921 ; Chairman of the Standing 
Committee, 1914-1916; President, Bombay 
Municipal Corporatlony 1219-1920 ; Honorary 
Secy., War Jjoan Cttee., 1917-191S; member 
of the Legislative Counoli ; member of the 
Ex»entlve CounD0, Oovemment of Bombay, 
1921-1922 and 1933-1928. Elected member. 
Legislstire Aasembiy for the city of Bombay* 
1930; delogaW to the l^und ^Eable Con- 
ference* 1980* 1931, 1982; delegate, London 
Monelairy and Economic Conference, 1988; 
delegate. Empire Parliamentary Conf^nee, 
London, 193B> representing the Central 
Legislature; Pfesldeat. National Liberal 
Federatton of India, 1986; one of India*# 

- renreseatutives at the Coronation* London^ 
11^7 ; Chairman of the Baiik of India, LM., 
and a 3Plr8etor of the Tata Iron & Steel Co., 
Ltd., The Oriental Life Asauraaee Co,, Lttl„ 
and several other companies, Suooeeaed Ids 
father In Baronetoy on July 26, 1934. 

. liiarlborough and St, James', London. 

Asian* EJpon, Orient, Wfilingdon* Bombay. 
Address : Beadymoney House, Malabar Hih. 

, Bombay* 

.jS»0,.Iiro*. Sf«wa*lr-.BA. .iCantab,),.. CI.E. 
(1948), Editor, il’/se Timm rj iudia. k 
Oct. 31, 1908; m, Joan Mary (nee Weir), 
January 1944. Bdva. : Edinburgh Af.‘.*idcmy, 
Edinburgh and Cambridge Uiuvcraities. 8ub- 
Editor, The ‘Glasgow ILtruld', 19Ul-;}2; 
Joined The Timm of India ug Asstt, Editor, 
September, 1982; War CorrcRpmuleut on 
Horth-Wb'St FrontifT, Mohamaad Operatious 
(1035), Wiiziristan (1988); Bpeekil lif'presen- 
fcatlve, The Times of fndia, with Govt, of 
India* 1988-40 ; appi>iiited Dirocti)! of Public 
Rtdaiions* Defciu^e Bcpartaicnt, with rank of 
Lt. -Colonel, Juno 1940. I'romoied Brigadier 
in charge of Inter-ServicvB, X'ublic Kdationfi 
Blrmiomte, India Command, April 1942, Re- 
leased to return to Th» Times of Imiiu, July 

. 1945. Addms: 0/o The Times of India, 
Bombay. 

|iQI« M.A,*'^B.XJtt. (Hon.)* 

E,E.S.L,# 'Vioe*€|ancellor, Benares Bindu 
IMvOasatty since 1947. Chairman, Public 
Setvi^ Ctoanlarion* B.P.* since April 1947 : 

\ «-'^ 0 M 3 luiimete,ABahaWd tJniv* ^Febf 

I It, 1S^9T, tti. Baty&bhama Bevl Xd. 1936), 


JSduc. : Govt. High School and Mnlr CoSm 1 
Allahabad. Prof, of English, Muir Coll* liP ,v 
Hniv. Prof, of English, 1930; Senior 
Chairman, Allahabad Municipality, 
Chaliman, Inter-University Board, 1938 
1946; President* All-India Educational , 
ferenco, 1941; addressed ConvoeatiOM si;' 
Patna, Allahabad, Agra* Mysore and Bomb^i 
President, First AH-Indla Conference ^ 
English Teachers, 1940 ; Member of Ijssapti'; 
of Nations Cttee. on the Training 
Youth, 1984; President, U. P. Lawn Teimh 
Association ; All-India Lawn Tenulsi 
Association ; Allahabad Oymklmna ; Am-- 
India Hindi Sahltya Sammelau and t&-; 
AU-indla Adult Education Associailoti: 
Member, Indian Briogation to United Katioti 
Educational and Cultural Conference, 1946 1 
YicO'Chairman, National War Aeadm| 
ComTnittee. f^ublicatiom: SeUdims fmm ik»i 
MorUy (Macmillans, 1920) : Selected Xssay# 4^: 
Frederic Barrison (Macmhlans, 1028) ; Bm)m 
(1926); Merchant of Venice (1930); LiUretji: 
SUidUs (1980) ; Shakespearem Vomedy (1931) ; 
Realms of OoU (Oxford, 1936); Oemsi&ml 
B&says and AMrmsu (1940) ^Merttru StudMr. 
second series (in the pressL AddmH 
Betiares Hindu University, Benaxes. 

TO, The Mm, Mx. Muster, 

Xoml Bihar 

A, 1900. ■ 

‘g3xe Vifitbife H/IL School dt M., 

OWwtfca* H»d hpto I.A. when left Coll 
<1W) to.lbto non-co-operation movement. 
Joined Co»gr» in 1920 ; memb^ A.I.C.C. for", 
«6Teral yearn; member, Executive Cttee, of ; 

B, P.C,€, till May 1046; re^jponsible for con-".,;' 
ducting and guiding Coiigrr-M Movement In 
Bantal X^argrf,, till he beeanio Minister; 
H,L.A. & Parly. Secy. (L.H.O, Bopt.)* 1037- 
09, PublieaUom ; Series of articles on Abori- 
gines and Administrative problems of Santal 
Pargs. Address: P.O. Baidyauath* Beoghar 
(Santal Parganas). 

STATE i His mghmrn 
Mahuxal : ■ Eaasa - ■ Shri , HaTisch® ndxa--' ■: 
Bahadur, the preaent Bultir of (see Bccth»u ou ' 
States in India and I-*akls(;ttn), ^ 

TOPKEX, Krisbttalal,.,MoJmaliil*. . l>iwa» ... 
Bahadus? (1929), M.A., LL.B., J.P. For 
sonic time Officiating Judge, Bombay High 
Court; (Retired) C^jief Judge, Court of 
Small Causes, Bombay 
(1928, Dec.); Judicial 
Adviser, Paianijur State 
{'i,929). b. December; 
iS68, m. 1886, Edue,: 

Surat, Broach, Bhavnagar, 

Bombay. B^. {First: 

Class Honours, ISnglish and 
Persian) 1888. Gavri ; 

Shankar Gold Medalist ; 

Perry Prizeman of 
J^drJapi;]lidefIC8 ; Bakshina 
Fell|OW, Elphinstone 
College, ^ombay, Leetured on 
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.44vacaf>«, i’lppdlate jykie, Bombay High 
Vnnxt a« 03 - 1905 ). JufJgo, C?o«Tt of Samh 
/ Causes, Boffllmy'IUlOf}), , Syndic and Member 
of Aeadcink Conncil * Dean, Faculty of law 
CImInnaa, ■llimnl .of StinMes- . in Oa|amtl 
and library Coniinittfie, Cniversily of Bom- 
bay, Knows Gnjaratl, 3Tamth!» Hindi, Ben- 
gali, Crdn, linglisli md Teralan Bangnagea. 
Has Intvelbnl extensively. Connected with 
ftbfjirt nity-hve rnWie^ seek! and Bdncalkmal 
Institutions au<l Charitahlo Trusts in Bombay 
anti iifikhlc*. Addrm : l*itale Mansion, Kau- 
.■ dewadh'Oirgauin.l'osfc, Bombay 4* ■. 

IHrnUD, Jetusa Jacob, MJJJkS. (LomUm}, 
I’\Ji.C.U.(b, MvB.K. CoiHUltnnfc In Oltfctetfio'i 
and Hyn.ri'Oh'.gy. b. Manii 21, IHIH, Ethic, 
High bclnxi for iiuUan tHrk, Poona } Ctovt. 
.Nlulnnl h'o1b'gf% Bombay; Lomliui bebooi 
CiLF.H.) s.ff Motlirim.! tor Wunnui. Obafutrm 
Asd->tani, £lii'n,ljt‘th Harrctt tpid. ilospitd, 
London, and !ut»n* House ,Siirg<'on ; Ob.-sfceU 
rbjfan ami <^yua*coiogiHl:, Lady Hardinge ' 
Hov^pital, lulhi; Mediral Oilicor, Maternity 
Hospital, .Bangalore; Hon, Surgeon, Cauut' 
RosyAtal, Bombay ; Meilkal iBHcer l.d^, 
Cama Ilospifal, Bumbay. PullkMltins : 
JnveBtigatloii into Al'aternal Mortality in 
Bombay under I.B.F.A., 1037-38 (Health 
IjUiletin 2{)}; several papers in iriedif;al 
journals, AMm& i Euby Mansion, Barabshaw 
Boati, Bomimy 26. 

JOTKJOTMWJILS, Maaimlall, Mmtot, 
Banker and Cornffikston Agent, b, 1915, 
s, of Setli Bailnatli Jhiinjhumvfaa ; m ; 

1 Id,; Mdm, : Privately at Hinaporn 
Cautt, l‘urtner <»f Messrei. Maniraui 
Baijuatii, Binapore and 
da km & ■.'Go,, Patna ; 

, Hfreehir, Bihar luvestnKmt 
; Tniiit, Ltd., Patna ; Clovlnd 
i.-Go., LM., Patna ; 'Patna 
I Cold Storage lid., Calcutta 
' Sii. .Swastika: 'Mills Ltd,, 

, Dirtapore ; Beliar Stores 
i Ltd., Patna ; . Member, 

, Alanaging Gttee., Bihar 
: Ciiamber of Commerce and 
i of a inimber of hml 
institutions. Takes active 
part hi cominert'ial, industrial and social 
activities. Vluhn : The Bihar Plying Chih, 
Patna and the Rotary (.dub, Iktua. Mdresi^ 
Dinapore Cantt. ^ 

JXNB, H. H.^Favsand-l-BilBand Rasikh-BB 
IBkad Dauiat-lt-XttgUskia, Ra|a»][>Eaigasu 
Mahaarafa Rajbir Singh. Hajexi^a Bahadbr j 
h, aotb September 1018 ; s. 1st ApMl, 1948. 
AUms ; Sangrur, Jind State, Ba^t Punjab. 




1 JIVATLAL, Rttrtapshi Balal, Member, dhe 
' .Native Bliare and Block Brokers* Association, 
Bijmbiiv ; h. 1886 ; First ventured as a Bullioa 
Broker’; entered business in the share bazar 
1015; citizen of Radhan- 
pur; acted as an {uHlsef 
to .His lato Highiics.s the 
Ka’imb .Suheb, on iviiose 
rifeommctidation the Silver 
Jubilee SIcdal awarded 
to hint; .Director of the 
Bullion .Exchange l.td. for 
20 years; member of the 
Past India C*4>tton Associa- 
tion ; Vie e, « 0 h a i r m a ii, 

Messrs. Arnco Ltd., Bauga- 
lure ; Ghairmaii, 'I’he GliUbt- 
ami Blcotrio L’o., Ltd., Bombay; Director, The 
South Beliar Sugar Mills Ltd,, Bihta ; Director, 
The Jfigdishporo Zamindari Co, Ltd., Arrali ; 
Director, The Aluminium Gorp. of India Ltd,, 
Calcutta ; The llindiistan Bicycle Manufactur- 
ing & liiditstrial Corp. lAd., Patna ; The 
Aurnngabiul Mills Ltd., Bombay ; The Bombay 
Bidlioh Excliange Belinirig Assaying Co., 
Ltd,; Director, Dlgvijaj'fi Tile‘s & ’PotterieB 
Ltd., Jamnagar ; Tiie HouUi Ivolar Gold Mines 
.Ltd,, lk>nibay; Tim Maple Tobacco (India) 
Ltd., Bond)ay ; The Himalayan Industries & 
Trading Go. Ltd., Kaliiupong ; The Himalayan 
3’roperties Ud., Kalimpong’; The C^ampha 
ChcTuical & .Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Calcutta; 
Th«! Jam 'Wire Products Co, Ltd., Jamnagar ; 
Tiie Laxmiratan Engineering Go. Ltd,, Cawn* 
pore. Address: Bullion Exchange BulIdfngS;, 
Bombay 2. 


JOBANPHTEA, JayaxiHlal LalJIBId, B.A. 
(Hons.)* LL.B., iKuvan, pre-merger Jhalawar 
State (Rajpiitana). 22th October, 1902, xn, 
.Sftvita Devi Jiviaianl, Joined Bajkot 
(Ivatliia-war State) service 
in 1928 under late Sir 
Lakhaji Ea| ; retired as 
member, State CouiiciV in 
1 939 ; Chief Alinister, Sachin 
State (Gujarat), April 1940 
to May 1947:; awarded the. 
title of Muehif-E-Aia with 
gold Tazim for valuable 
scTvicea ; introduced many 
reforms during his stay in,; 
Sachin, patticularly the 
Gwitral Panchayat, a 
wiudly eloefcod and representative body of 
ail Village Panchayat bodies ; complete separa- 
tion t)f the Executive from the Judiciary; ; 
develupmeut of village sites for industrial 
purposes and a very succeSHfal dchm for grew 
jiiore food ; title of Swadharma Dhurandhar V 
from His lloIine.HS Shankaracharya in 1937;, , 
takes kcfm intfjrest in agrieulfeure and riiraV ' 
uplift. Rcemitio^Ki : Cricket and Tennis.' 
Aihirm: Brijnagar (Rajputana). 



JODHPUR smTEs Highness Ra|- 

RajesKwax MahaxajndMraj Maliaraia 
Sxi Hanwant Singli|i Saheb Bahadur, the 
*• Euler of (see section on States in India and 
Pakistan). 




K- y-.’ J1.A.. 'kj.^; 5i„;,,;r w ■; 


" i'-.ram Hyl, Sdm,,! 


t:i' &&. iS‘I;4Tf‘''‘S"‘'; ;'-i-,?J"?*£ 



H’i927 ; i.H'0feHKi,,;-ur(jniiiiJ JH M.itri<ii]l;ition J' ta- 
fry, al Col/r^^^ I mbmtkn ; Lr^dmlJ I 

Wwm: ^tinmv.i arfiekM jn ' ui^n . c , Y t m 

;■ M/^, : y.a,rri nil,,'" i . ,t,\-. !'f, ^:!-^- i“ i!«' 

-T^oii! hay , . * I t . I . A . !ii 1,940 ; wf>rki-f.l 

r French Ga^la, Kt rr ' w im auil 

vlnn b i\V«VuTa7., Holisfi. r/nitca i*ro-‘ ' ;is AI.uiia>i(T 

l.i>giHlnture jinp ^7; Managing: tfu« WJJ.. la/ n 

caM'iorks; h. iialla, 1072 • ^ Jia^j mm'a a 

fif liravin B, Jones and? **‘^^*^*^^** A rtjuiilal Balaam 


of (itavin B, Jones and * 
Margaret Froneb, K^nt; I 
('iitton.i 

/.I Mediarib'al 

antj Affning Engineer : ! 
etTved aa Mining Engineer ® 

' t'-’-hDs I ! 



^ oj’ \v f{ 

s„t:,r.i. ^ Ifxiir^uw! Co.. Itfl,, 


. founded, Empire I'ingJiieet'* I ' «*j' A, 

tl^lBjr ^SB ®°-’ <^**''''‘Pnrp,l»S).s ■ ®** Mo»op«n( Vighvasath i-i 

(r ttah 4 •»»»«.! K.C.I.E.. I1.A„ LL.n.. H„. 


Ca^more Clieiidtll 104O). 6.1861, i?efKc./ BeceanCon 

ElpWn^toiie Colb, BombaV* 

iSlB^PrcSdSI? as A^voeate in Jadidal (‘oratnr’s 

Commfrwf I<i|i.||' ' /jK*® «* , 1884-1880 : Home Mfm- 

Vis«i9i I 3f5® ■ 


1822-18 » Fre>.fd!Sk? 

i®v2i. ills. iBsi? 


tlon, Xattongl W« pZt c i 

« ' Ki>p.‘r''''‘S"'i' T ““I”* 'O..B.., c.^-Conc. 

< Sintfi . Iiillil' ! ,: .; V? •; '■'«>• <’•' £‘«®- ''■ r-’i-r- 


,oS' ,.'":r““r “““ ■*”•'■ “ “■' "«f rrr3,,;'";;n 

fatn/lv or'if""/"""* ’ <>f <«mimn.Mt» and Trad,. !r,u,j„ i.rKonhPrg ; 

Bomlpivbn?, '"«**' ’* ^'’'' ■* Passwl hi, law Ettmi. 

p“3oS!and’?::‘.iuS;- 1 ry"" j®’* ' 

g.,,£3?fi!,,.,5; iUi^* fcSV.”;s«i;r3;¥tr 

.Executive Coimril* C'.r.Lj Editor, 

(i8^i7-ad) j Founder Editoiv *' FeopIe*« 
was running an Engineering . ^ A^ar’* (11)42-45) now the “ Pf^niriWu a »» 

before f/fT' publisheffn 

lb>vemiTient serviee; iH a languages. PuMlmiom : Fonmrd to 

lift? J'‘'nmn?‘f ‘“"•“.'’'J’ *“ “'Smilnl,, wSl ’’ («I> «ie war) ; <• Who Urn if £w- 

to&n'Sd?* «Tnt£'I?‘‘i“ ^ rLX' ?“ *"*"““">= "Cols 

bttlidiag up StoWnS^aSi™*?'* *“ Cangmn VorMns Crnrnme't 

rwi^'Aj will mI»Ums) ; 

f“ teSSf ® i-rearirabitlon . " (on How to Z 

loTci, Sr%f ® '"shf h Af**’. n*® winfttey Indopaadenw fo: India) " Tfm mxM 

Somajiguda, Hydoxabad *Da.***““^^ Aunoxe,] ^ FaUf (ui (.‘on({rcs«.lpaguu unify), Add™« 

' , I ^*^1 Btowan. Saudlmret Koad, fiombay. 
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JQSm, smtma ClOtttamiia* ikA.mU) ; M.4. 
aoi6)-, LUlk (101% Adwcate (OJ4 t^Zlh 
LaliOttr CoiufuimioMe to tlie Govt» 
fntiia, shs€« Ft-b. 104;%: Ih Apn! 10^ 1H94» 

. irt, JanaMlMi, <1, «t.¥. Bhave; ■ Echm^^ S. A* 
Hip'll SchiKii at Janlim (Murutl)^ ivilsoii foil, 
aiid ikiVt, l0iw OIL, BoBilwiy. BmcHseii 
■■ aa m Adwcata . la tlui- Eiab .Court 

at Bombay. l*nite»r in tim l^ouaa 
f.aw <%)IL aiul the Cavt. I.aw (AsH, at 
ll'»mbay» Hcml>ef, Bouibav naiucii 

ami (Bi37«4r>>. Bl'mbvr, Bombay 
Municipal forporatioa (l0t?2*45L Attnndwl 
l.L.O. ('oaifttr«?ac6 at G(uu?va la lOtUi as the 
ludiaa Wf^ckem' Organised »udi 

worked in Trade Cnhai Organlsutioas of' 
workers in Hailwayjs, uml Trlegraplin, i 

fort Truist ami .Muiiiesp.al Bodks, etc. BresB ' 
dent. All-India Itallwaymen’H Ferlemlion. 
rkUkalhjim : iiUW publkatlons { Rceeat 
Ca3e.s). Addrm : BecretarUit, ISew Delld. 

KABABEB, PursBottam Meghji VallaBh- 
dassy IV-f'huienl Adviser to Airlines, 
A«ronatdit j! Bngiueer, Mf-rfhant and i.a»d- 
lord. h. April, :>/?, .SitrinuiH ?%nra.yiUiee, 

,. .. ^ti, of .l>ef>jt Biiiviias daveri; 

: 11 fi, and 1 <L ; Bdm , : 

: *rrained for Aeronaiitical 
; Eagineerliig and Aerial 
i Biirvey ■ at; . dimkers 'Fluzeu- 
j Kwerk .A. '0. mid at'dimkers- 
I.uftbiid G.1VI.B.H. of 
Dessau, Germany, 1027-20; 
obtained Flying licences A. 

‘ v / A B. Public Traieiport in 

Ljilf Kii^dand in 1029; gained 

JPH f™PP cxi»cri<3nce in Aerial .Trans- 
port systems at linperial 
Airways limited of Eriglarid and Buffc Haiwa 
A,G. of Germany and at Society Aeronautical 
Traiaports of Italy in 1020 ; visited and criti- 
cally observed the workings of the important 
aeropiam; and automobile factories all over 
Europe and America, 1028-29, 1036-37, 
1046-17 ; studied closely tlm. method of opera- 
tion of all the iini>urtaiit airlines in the 
IkS.A., 1040*47 ; obtaiiicd GMtllng (liinglnek.ss 
Aeroplane) Hying licencc.s in India, 1031 ; 
lir.^t Indian to get public transport flying 
and glider Hying liceiiefiS ; founded Indian 
Gliding Assfadatioa in 1031, the Air Services 
of Irffiia Ltd., In 1036 and tlic Aeronautical 
Teclmlcttl Institute in 1037 and served as 
Instriietor, Managing Director and Principal 
respectively till taken in detention by the 
British Government of IiuBa a.s a political 
detenue from Juno 1943 to SepteinbcT 1946 ; 
served as Technical Adviser to the Air Berv|jpe6 
of India Ltd., and to the leader, Indian 
National Legialativo Assembly on matters 
concerning Civil AviatloHif was member, 
National Planning Sub-Committee for 
Transport; joined as General Manager o 
Bharat Airways of Messrs. Birla Brother^ 
Limited in 1946; now Techifical, Advtser 
to Jh|>iter 4irwaj^ Ltd,, and sei^eral states ; 




Director in several Arms of Mauufacttirerr 
and Importers ; Associate and Felluw of several 
allied Tedmical Itnynl Societies; Member, 
Merchant-^" fisambers, (Ticket dubs and 
Flyic.g Clubs i!» India, Biirope and AVlngs 
Club of America; (k>wspoudeufc to aviation 
JfHirnal:^ of .Ihirfipo and America ; contributes 
to Ncs-vsiaipon and Magazliics «u matters 
cont'eruing aviatifui; Editor fur India of 
Aero the pioneer aeronautical 

lijaga^iino, AMresa : ' neskfeuM : — ^Tallalih 
■Jihag, Ghatkopar ( Bonihijy Suburban IIIbI,} ; 
Office: 15, Ba.stion Koad, Fort, Bouibay, 

KJIDAM, Shazikarrao Fandurangrao, B.A., 
LL.B., Minister for Local .S»3lf-(fovcriiment, 
ISnngli State, from 1I-11-394H tu 1-3-1948. 
fo of a. respectable martial Maiatha 
family of Kavatha-Mabaiikal (Kangli 
State) in 1914. Edue. : 

8aiigli Blgii .School, I 
Baroda (follegc <('. Sykew | 

Law GolJtigu <K.oIbai)?ii’). I 
7f?. Sou. Suloch.'uuibai- ' 

Slicndc, ih of retired Sub- ; 
imdfir Anandrao Sheufle of | 

Saiigula in 1043; has two ; 

(f.v. Began pra<?tice as pleader 
in 1042 at Kavatlia Mahan- 
kal (Sangli State). \Vm 
moinhcr of the Working 
Committee of SangH State 
Subjects’ Conference and was Secretary of 
its Session held at Kavatha in 1944. 
Ohairman, Managing Committee, Kavatha 
Mnnieipaiity, 1946. Selected as Popular 
Minister in 1946. President, ‘ Maratha 
Samaj, Sanglh Elected Member of the 
Constitution-Making Body of the United 
Deccan State in 1947. Takes keen interest in 
public activities. Has effected many reforms 
in Local Self-Government, Labour &; Medical 
Departments of the State as a Popular Minis- 
ter. Addrm: Kavathe-Mahaiikal (S.K,C,) 

ICAXKtm, P. M.A., B.T., Assistant News 

Editor, IMrortorate of Ihiblirity, Government 
of Bombay, b. February 15, 1D22, c. js. of 
Ilamruo and Siumtabai ' Kaiklui : wj. Laliafc. 

third d. of the late T, 
Mangesh Ban, noted educa- 
tionist of B, India ;• Ed#. .* ■ 
St.- ■■■: 2Cav:ier’A ' College,: :■■.■ 

Bombay"; poet, lonrnallst 
and critic ; coniraenced 
writing verse wdiHe still at 
school ; erlticS east and 
west of Suex are Inclined to 
a ccor d him an Important 
place among eontehiporary 
Indian ; hiember, 

English Association, London; 
participated in India’s struggle for freedom ; 
is fond of outdoor life, sports, drama, films; 
walking. Entered Bombay Govt, Berviee 
under Conguess Government. Publimtimw ; 
Nine volumes of poetry. ^Hobbies: 1‘liilately, 
photograxjhy, printing,*^ publicity, Olnb ? 
Hindu Gymkhana, liecrmtlmis : Music, 

^ tennis, volley ball. Address : ~ ' 

Building, Tardep, Bombay ?♦ 




!^4kihimt Year Booh iq|N 


mjt, Mhek Biralal, Ma«ni^!«g| 

Vusaut lsi.mu';uu''<?: ^4mtpan>^ 
I'Jorrtliiay since Oc'fc. ly 45 ; l^iirtncr, K.aji Hoa.-ij 
Aitcftfe, Jnt fliiiii Pnifliiljfi’.-si 
■ l<id.. since; lief!, itHd ; h, I 
L'Hj lUld ; UL dayavaJ i. 
.iMue. : "Bojral : linsUtiitn 

I ^„ of Sdeuee, Bombay’; .gin>- 
__ W duatcil wif!j Fii’ist Class 

CTfe JR"' ifonouj'i! with UlTStitnetUm ; 

i'* i^diolar and Fdltnv (IP.SS^ 

-Mandal, -i,»uiid<ay ; im'iohet, 
Ksc'cutlva Cr4.ee. of Bad 
Battla C<>!iimvinity% Bosol^ay ; 
Merjihor^ .Ihdiati, • ■' JVIer- 
■eluoits’ C'hiuuher. iiojulsay 
mid Iiidiaii Life Offices* Brniihay ; fife 

Member, Sarvajanik Jvilueatiou i'^oeieiy. 
Hnrat ; toteresteil in editeationa! and ailtoniJ 
riioveineutfj. Address : liidge Bead, MaluLar 
Hill, liOBibuy. 

ICilTr, Dewan BaBato Hiralal Laiau- 
bhaLlLA.CB.Su., Advonut© {A.H,), JCB.G.B., 
F.S.S.,FJi.B.A.,.T.P.,I.E.B, (Iletd.), Kaiseim- 
Hlmi Aledaliat; 11 Cta (19^10); b. 10 April 
: , 18B15 ; »c Miss .’Yasantgas’d 
B. Bijeth of Btmit. Founder* 

Chairman, Vasant Imnranro 
Co.j Ltd;, dal lihul Fnh* 
iiJiherg Ltd.; Frotildeat, Ali- 
Ittdlft Co-operative Iiuiti- 
to tea’ AHsmaatloii, Indian 
Ffovineial <;'o-op(‘rat i ve 
Banks* Assen. anti Bonilwy 
Co-opemiive Marketing 
Society Ltti.; liircctor, 
fUmhay Provhufial Co- 
' . operath'O ■ Land- Bfortgago , 

Bank Jiid, Forineriy PiiiKdiatl and Prtifessor 
of EconoinlcH, Uujerat College, Aimictiahmi ; 
Professor of Ceograpliy an<i Rtatislies. 
Sydenham College of <;onimert:e and Bcono- 
mica, Bombay. Follow, Bombay University ; 
Chairman, Board of Sfcntlies in Commerce, 
Andhra University; Preaidont, Maldiavid- 
yalaya Mahdal, Surat : momher, Co-operative 
Planning Ommifttoe, Oovt. of India (1945); 
Founder, Bombay .. Co-operative Insurance 
Society audits PrcBideiit (1930-sr»} ; Boni!)ay 
Ceographicai Soolety and its Pie.dilcnt 
(X92042) ; VicoChanedior, Indian Woraerj*s 
University (1944-45); Viee*Pre.ddciit, All- 
India Maimftvcturera' Organisation (i943-4i;) ; 
President, dfch da 7th All-India CkMjperative 
Oonferencti (1940 <fc 104T); Presided 
over lEhrovladal Co-operative Confereneos of 
Mysore (1954) and Ilajputana, Central 
India and Gwalior (1937) ; Bombay 
Geographical Conferenea (1935) ♦ Bombay 
Insurance Policyholders’ Conference 
; Andlira Besa Ii\suranc6 Poi!(‘y. 
holders’ Conferenre (1043) ; Honorary 
Fellow, X^omhay X^rovindai Co-operative 
Institute ; member, $ub- Committees on 
Imurnnoa and Commei‘(daI BxftTnina- 
tSon, Indian Merc Ii ants’ Chamber, 
Bombay ; member, Govemffient Prohibition 
Eesearoh Advi%y Committee, Abmedabad 
(I93#-I1) ; memnk o! the Board of Govern*^ 
msnt Idptoma in Co-operative Accountancy, 
EoiQbay ; uaeraberj. ex*Cttee. jGojarat Beseafeh 



.'-'ofleiy, J)uyau FrtV'ar:4k Mautbli, Cmmuiap* 
tivo. Honv--.’ st(k‘h4y, and iVuubay 'Pie'^hb»ncy- ' 
Sorhd hdbnj-jH Av.rr». 

fH OuUht^ Afim of I mimi 

Empire (1928) ; ErUm-r tm VthO-pemHtm 11938]! ; 
{‘oHipmJflon U* JPuhfmH (pkhJj; Eti-npe>Mthm 
in hiditi <19321; mnt Eperrhn uf Elr 

VifhulihtH I'hwkem^ti (1934); EnmifEn of 
CVoympA// (lu.lHi ; Ermi MpHetii 
of Life Impmd Uenlh (1938); LnhdA hnnmd 
i/m Eordrr (HySH), Emiihime : Iddge Boad. 
Malabar Hibl, ■Boajbay. ■- „ ■ ■ ’ ■ 

EAJROLKEE, Malayan Sadoha, 
ihutibay ; I'roprh’ tor ot tho Star »4’ India Unarv 
I'u. ; VIeo-Preaideut, UnlUr Mnuni'artfuvts' 
AsHfKJiatioii ; liioinbir, Proxbo-Kd IfauHpmt 
Authority, h. Utli Julv «, at iafcv 

.Hubedur S. B. Kajrolkrr of IbBth Mahratta 
Light Infantry. Edue. : S. p. )llHlou 
Society, Dapoli, ' llatiiagiri Dkt.. Js keetily ' 
interested in the iipHftof the 
UopresBcd Classes ; General 
Secretary and Trustee, the 
Depressed Classes MisKiou 
Society of India; uicmber, 

Harijan Sevak Baugh, (‘en- 
tral Board, Delhi; and 
Provincial Board of Bom- 
bay; Meniiber, Govt, of Bom- 
bay Backward c;iass Board ; 

Tniateo, Itohidas (Oham- 
bhars) Sumaj ami Vlthai 

■■ Bukmal ' Tempk ; ■ Pmi* 
dent, Kohidas iilducftfcirm Bntdety. liarijrtu 
leader and public worker; Vkr*-Prt'HuieiU., 
Yli“Indift Beprwsed (Masses Leagiiv, (TntrHl 
'“dhi; General Secretary, Biunhay^ 



Board, Del , _ 

ITovincial Hepresaetl Glasse:^ l4a;.;ue, Bom- 
bay. Addrem: 112, Medfjwrf Street, Fort,^- 
Bombay. 

EALB, Hao SahjlJb • ‘N&gm'h Mahadeo,., .B.A>y' 
LL.B.,. B/T.U.D., .IJ». h Aug. IdSa; m, 
Airs. Gangabai Rale, 1905. Edim, : B.A, 
1909, LL.ii,, 1011 ; tfjok diploma of S.T.U.D., 
(First Cto) 1917. 
Foundt.sl ’.the ' King; George.--; 
KngliBh Selnio! ' ,ai ■ ^ ’iMdar, 
1 . 912 , ■ and haudod It': nver" ' 
to. -.t-he- '■ Indian". iMucatloh . 

, Boeiety, 1.917,; of/'wMeh ■ he:-.-:- 
’was. .the ; Fbnnde'r ; ' slarfel-^ . 
Indian Edih'jitlou Sfidety*!:- ' 
High ScdwoVfiW- GMa, 1.9i.8:> ..-v 
Iblaeirwd , :'F' i ng. C'4 rge ' H Igh^ 
.School ■.'■■aud, : ■■ 'the; ■.'■.'Indian- '.■: 
Rdneatlon. ■.'Soelete's' ■.■High" 
School for Girls fiH 1924 ; 
Heey., Indian Education Sixdety till 1924 ; 
founded Maharashtra High School, Lower 
Parel, 1926, with a view to spreading education 
among mlHworkcra md poorer nmaaev; 

» member, Bombay Municipal Uorporatjon, 
1932-85 ; mcmbit, Mimldpal Seiiook Coju- 
uuttee, 1938-34 ; (jhahnuin. lUoneer Public 
School Assoc**; 1# i*oiHJncting two High Schools 
at I^ftdar ami Matimga ; one of the Trusteas, 
Ghaikopar Gurabul High S<jiKKd; Hon. Su- 
pervisor, OhatkopftT Municipal Secondary Mid- 
dle Hngllsls School ; mmbet, Guhagar Eduea- 
♦tion Socisty; pjre»., Bombay BewMPoi^en- 
gm' Assoc, ; plvjiaioBal w^jrdeii, A.|l,P. 
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L‘wh'i‘, %Var Front, Bombay; mm-l 

Fer, M<’‘m4}tmp“rjt Ctt6o», iioirjimy ami Sokba j 
rlrt ; meiisbfr# Food I’-antfol and Hationing j 
i.ttec. ill Bombay and Kolaba ; member, Hedi 
Froe«i Society ; givesi nu^ra!, rellglown, splritiml ; 
and phlKv^opfJ^*^4| at vaiious plara'^j 

mi rational BiiO)-! ; Hon, Fretiidmey Magistrate, | 
BKd*, K»o Saiiib, lyid; since i§4T, actively } 
ftngagid in materialising the building plan of 
the Mrdsarashtm lilgii tsoinKil at m estimate 
iff nine lafelia of r«|nK‘a. A>Mfm: Mnlm-- 
rasliim High Sdiool, Bower Farei, Bomba j | 

: ^ ■ ■ I 

i 

KALIBKS, Sefli toraflal, Vier-i 
Fresiderjt, N.dho Hharo .1 Stm-k Brokers' 
As^^fxlationj, iiombay. % ; itceani'* a! 

r»vnt*'0‘d io'oker of fje-j 
Ikoftbay htork Kxtdiumn* i 
If i 1 tMJfi 'Hi-niher, M.‘''lna£.^ ' 

■ iiej:- i’OKiiidtterv lUlS; IDv* 
'Friistee, Seth Auandjee 
Kniyanjfm ■ dfnist Fund ; 
t-crvlt-e to the J'tiin ivoninni- 
lilty l>y taldng part 
“etlJiiig tlia Bhetrnij|aya 
ati'air, im Fctiig one of the 
iiiembers - of the deputation 
tliat waited upon the 
Viceroy ; ecsntrihutcd largely 
to the setitlemojnt of the 
' dfipiite ; Truat ee, BharaiU' 
fii.ind Binedefaarid JJIuher Kdneatlon Trust 
Fund ; ’l''hH-Fro^idcnf:, Yasovijayji .lain Hiiru» 
hul ; Manuring Trustee, Motishavv's Lalhaiig 
Jain (Jhuritirs ; Trustee, the Mahavir .Tain 
Vidyalaya since lOiJH and of the Mohaniaiji 
Jain Fentrui Library; (ihnirraan and Idreetor 
in several Insnrumajsand IncluHtriai enneemH. 
Jtfifms: liidra Bhuvan, 101, Waikeshwar 
Hoad, Bombay, 



' Siitnet Sikhar ' 



KHMILICSYIt, I>at Hana, Bewan, Tahirjdar 
Basulpur, umlh (Ht, Fymbad)j bdonga to 
& wdMcnowii family of Oudh, Ids 
anewtora held high and rcBpoiisihle posts, 
social and potifical siatus 
iluring Moghal and Brill. di 
reign and at Oudh t;ourt. 

ICdii,\ : Hi. Francis, ’ and 
Jubilee High Schools, lleid, 

Uhristian and Canning Col- 
leges ; 7?i. in 1 PI 1 ; 4 s, iV 1 d.; 
entered puhiic life in lOlS ; 
irt eonuf’fded with varii)us 
Institui1fui.s and public 
bodies.; chfctcii iiunalier, 

Benares Hindu Uni V. Court. | 

.Lucknow Unlv. ’ 

Court, 10d7-4l and a.gain in ims ; Colvin 
Taluqdarft (kdl. Managing Committee 
In 1043-16 ; Lucknow Municipal Board in 
1930 and again in 1944-40 ; Vice-Cliairman, 
Municipal Board in 1948; Lady Hufiferin 
Hospital Committee in 1931 ; Hon, Asatt. 
Secy., AH»Iiulia Landholders' Assen. in 1919-* 
,1923 ; Hon. Joint Bccy., British Indian Aasen, 
{Oudh), 1927-88 ; Hon. Secy. fSf B.I.A. Oudh, 
1937-41 ; member, Executive ■ Committee, 
B.I.A. Oudii in 1934 ; 1937-41 and s^ain in 
1945 ; was presented at the lUilway Station 
on Lord Irwin's Public Arrival at Luoknogr 
in 1930 and later on at the Viceregal Burbarj 


appcarctl as witness before Boyal Commission 
Frandilse i-kmimtUee in 1932; joined Taluq^ 
d;jra' .Deputation to Lord Bh'diagdon in 1982 ; 
Pr€si<h-nt and Founder of Hindu Mitra Mandal, 
1913; elected Pros., Lucknow' Kagar {City) 
Himiu Fabha, 103B ami 1939 ; Pres., Hindu 
JBstrict Sabha in 1939; Hon. Gen. Secy., 
U. IK .V. OndU Hindu Mahasabtia, 1938 ; and 
{*f Oudh Frtfvincn Hindu Maha-abha, 1939; 
Vice-Fres., Oudh ITov, H. Mahasabha in 
1049; Uorking XTi=«if!ont, Oudh ITov. H, 
MaVsasabha, 1940-41; Yico-FrvH., AU-IrwUa 
Hindu Federation in 10 U ; Vice-Pres,, Becep- 
tion Cummittee, All-India Kayastba Con- 
ference, Lfiekiiow, 1944 ; Vice-Pros., Prov, 
Kaya.-tba (Jnnffjrcnro 1944 ; member, All-India 
Kaja.stifa (kuiforeiu'c Working Coiiimittee in 
19 U; rifunifiamd iKomber, Aflvisory Com-, 
iniftce I'lir Kxf;an.sinn of Taitaspati Industry in 
India In 1945 ; Hdifor and Idninder <1031) 
t»f the /iff/ Herald " — Illustrated high class 
3’riilingual Journal {English, Urdu and Hindi) ; 
Iiolds hereditary seat in Darbars list ; Proprie- 
tor of tdic Finn of Messrs. Bara tt Kanm, 
Lucknow; Hiroctf>r of the Bam Industries 
Corporation Ltd., Lucknow, rublkatiom : 
“ Indiun Amorial Ueaeln>ja *' dealing with 
history of Indian States and Estates. Addmsi 
Uolaganj, Lucknow. 

KAMANX, SheiXi Narrbhevaxu HansraB Ouje- 
rati Merciiant and bu.sinessinan of Jam.sbcd- 
pur ; Managing Director of Narblieram <fc Co. 
Ltd., JaniBhedpur ; i/rt.-sitlcni, Jamshedpur 
Hujerati Merchants* Asro- 
clation and the Jain Associa- 
tion ; 'Prustee and Presi- 
dent of the Hovernmg body 
of the Karbhcnmi H, 

Hujerati M. E. School, 

Jamsiiwhuir. h. ISTovember 
25, 1892 at Dhari (Kathia- 
war) ; has two a. anil tiiroc 
d. ; enter ed business at 
Jamshedpur a.s Proprietor 
of a small Provision Store : 
in 191 4 ; developed automo- 
bile business dealing in motor cars, motor 
.spare j)artH and accessories in the year 1026 ; 
appointed agent of the Burma Oii Co. Ltd., 
nml the Ford Slotor Co. of India Ltd., for a 
large territory in Bihar, Orissa, Bengal and 
Eastern States and establlsijefi Narbheram <fc 
<.'o. Ltd.; iu 1940 started Metal Industry at 
J ail Mir, BaJiore and KAIyan in partnership with 
his two brothers and purchased W. Leslie 
A. Co., at Calcutta; founded Kamani Metal 
Beiinery & Metal Industries at Jaipur and ■ 
‘Kamani Enamel Industries* at jfealyan ; 
has made liberal donations and helped in 
raising several largo funds for phllanthropio 
and humanitarian purposes ; Es. 10,OOD for a 
sanatorium for Jains at Amreli, Rs. 5,000 to 
Gujerati M. E. Bchool at Jamshedpur, Ii$. 
5,000 for a school for Gujeratia at Sakciii in 
Jamshedpur, Es. 30,000 (jointly with his two 
brothers) to tlm Jain Boarding at Amreli, ; 
Rs. 3 0 JiOO (jointly with his brothers) to Mehta- 
Parekh High School at Amreli, Its. 1,000 to 
Calcutta Ohajitablo Dispensary, collected 
Rs. 11.000 for AIMndia maturba Memorial 
» Fuad, himself contributiag'^s. 2,600 ,* present- 
ed a purae oii behalf of Jamshedpur Gujeratt 



Stomal to Dr, ilajeadra Prasad lor tlie’Vdief 
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«jf irnmt Puisf? 

ofBs. f 0 Ktolar ViillaWjltlmi PiiM on hf,- 
half of JswslK’clitiu’ OuJf'Tatl {^auiu| per^oiaUly 
t'ontribfiting Hb, 1,000 ; fotMiOiitl a charitable 
iria'tt of H>s. 100,000 by a regl^^tered trust 0»^efi 
at ,7ain‘*liedpur on the necai^ion of hi.*i u4fli 
Biithdny Koveiaber 24, 1045. ^rlrftes’ : 
KurbhfTaiu Oj> Jaiafiliedpur, 1% 

Tatanagarj M, ls\ 'im\ . 

KMmMSWMMX, Mttdaliar li.A., .B.B., 
4.P., Burnraih-JSlieB Agent, and iVmtraetor; 
Ilonorary Fresideney 3^^iig}^;t^ilf.t!, Madras. 

‘ July 11, ; s, of late M. t^liamnuga 

Mntialiar, .Bu^inesriruan and 
radithduu in INortU Areot 
District; m . ' Ali^a. / ' iSaras- 
•watld Animal, d, of late 
V. Ctovimiarajn Mtidaliar, a , 
I»roiviiiient linBlnesHwan of j 
Madms and long connected | 
with Bur mali-S hell. "Jidue :' 
Graduated from 

(■'oliegc and l4t w Collegei 
Marlrai? ; aft^f , aiipfentic*- 
ing in Xaw iintkr Morse-* 
l»y & Thomas, called to tlic 
Bar, and pruerisod for a brief period ; entered 
business in 10U4 as Agent of Bnniiah-I^lull 
Oil tutorage and Bistil bating Co. of India 
Ltd., Ma<iras j eonneeted m Partner ‘with 
M. 8hanmuga Mndaliar & Boiib, Tirnvnnna- 
malai, United Transport- Co., V, OovindaTnju 
Mudaliar As Co., and Jotld Company, Madras , 
Biembcr, BxiMiutive C<.mnnito!, Ifonornry Pre- 
sidency Magistrates'^ Assoeiation, the yi’Amil 
Chamber of Commerce Council, Taxation and 
Finance Sub-Committee of the Soutm/rn India 
Chamber of Coxomeree, IVIadmn and till 
recently director, I3a.Ht and West insuranre 
Co„ Ltd., Bombay, MficreMhns : Tennis and 
Photography, Addm^: “ I*adma Sudhan,*' 
Ho. 1, lintiand Cate Hoad, Kungambakani ; 
Ojlirg ; Ho* 72, Horth Beach Koad, Madias. 

wmpKmn^, most hot. wtsx ^mnsane, n 
D„ ArdiWshop, Metropolitan of Ernakn- 
Iitm; was Titular Bishop of Arad and 
Co-adjutor with right of succession to the first 
Vicar- Apostc He of BruaJculam, since 1011; 
h. Chomp, Fttikam, Travanc ore, 25 Aug, 1874. 

Papal Seminary, Eandy, Ceylon; 
Priest, 1001 ; Parish Priest for some time, 
Eectorof Prep. Sem., JSrnakuiam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Fioar-Ajfostolio of Erna-, 
loilam to end of 1011. Ooniecrated Bishop, 
JDteember », 1011 ; succeeded Et. Eev. Dr, A 
ParepsramWl as Second 'Vicar-ApostolIe,0ih 
Bee, 1019 ; Installed on 18 Dec, 1019 ; was 
niade Archbishop, Metropolitan, 2Iat Dec, 
10t9; eSuSragau sees being Changanacherry, 
Trhfinir and KotUyam); Installation, 16 
Hot. 1024, Assistant at #h« Poniifioal 
ThtofiOj 8 Bee. lip (Jubilee of the Epiicopal 
f^nseoeatlon), Amrm * Arohbiihop"* House, ; 
Bmaknlam^ Cochin Btaio, - | 


KAMETKAEj Shankar Koahav, M,A., Profit' ' 
sur, WiUhigdtm Collngc, SAngJi; a Mamlbl ' 
pQCt and critic of ‘JO yrar.8 .standing, popularly 
known an ’ itTltl'iKSjl. * b. at Patyanur : ■ 
Mstrk-t oir 
1800 ; m. Krinlina 
kbandc of Budligufm in 

llBd ; ha:4 2 h. ami t d. 
oldest Madimsmlan, a song- 
f-tcr, k in A.I.K., Bombay, 

I .while Vacant .(the .second),' 

} k a.ProfoBsoi' iii ll...P.T. Arts 
I Coil.. m/fr.: T>. 12, 

iSnciety’'js« High ,SdH5ol:4 at 
Satara and Fomiaand Fer- 
gus-on ColK, INjona. Joined 
A‘, K. S. Stall at l'of»na in 
1014; Head Master. Mudhojl High .Si lu«)| fleJiii 
Kmdcis), Fhaltan, bjgu-dl; Anst. Supt«L, 
N.K.&, and Lecturer, Fergu-Kfui CoH., luAi-gy; 
lat Supld., Ahilydevi H, S. for 4>h'k, I'^'oona. 
1030-40; has been serving (since 1040) as 
Prof, of Marathi and Bead of Marathi Depart- 
ment in the Willingdon CnIJegc .* rltK?e!y 
asi^ociated ■wltli late Dr. M. T. Pat^ar'Uian, 
renowned Mund hi j-nuet and Bt-holar, and claim?? 
friendship with most imels and wrltem in 
* Maharaslitra ^ PublUitHm : ti voUmwB of 
narrative poems, viduiueR of coHccthuis of 
Lyrics, a tmitke styled Marathi ‘AVitya- 
(thhoiii* aiul eoilec'Uoiw of critical ftrtieie,4. etc.. 
The narrative poem Ahhagi limnai wasldgldy 
praised. Amrm *" * ' 



Visfoam-bag, tiangii, 


KACUft Th« Mon. SH Hmrilai UU&onAm 
Kk (June 10411), B.A,. LLJi, Chief Justice . 
Federal Court of India since August, 1047 
h, drd Hov, 1890. t». eldest of Kir Clmid- 
lal V. M<}hta, K.C.B.l. About eightcru years* 
I*mctice at tim Bombay Bar as an Advocate 
ou the Urlghud Side cd the lljgh Court ; 
Jutige, liigh (.'ourt, Bmu!»ay from June 1033 ; 
acted sometime as Chief rluKtice hi 1041 and 
1945, Judge, Federal t-’oiirt, Juim 1046- 
August 1047. Addnt^^; lb, Albuquerque 
Eoad, AhiW Delhi, , 

K««haT nmmchmAx&f " MA,, 
B*8c., 5*22 Ayg, 1876. Fdtie; Hew JKngIkh 
School at Wai and Poona and FergUMOw 
College, Foona, life Member and professor 
of Physics in the l>. B, Smiiety's iiistitutions/ 
1908-32; 111 charge of the BoardUig Hemso, 
Now English School in H»0,6; in charge of 
FerguMOn ColL Hostels, 1906-14 ; ln"li|myge < jT 
Kavin Marathi Shak, 1914-21; on the 
Bombay Bnivmily Senate, 191M4;oEihe 
Syndicate, 1921-29, and on the School Leaving 
Examination Board for 6 years and Chairman, 
Poona Dlstriot Scliool Board, for 6 years; 
represented western part of Foona on the 
Poona CUty MimiolimUiy for nearly 7 y«pi 
jLixd worked on the \ kweshmaraya Toohnic&i 
Education Committee, 192(h Secretary, 
Hiyslcal Training Committee^ appointed by 
the Government, 1926: Pdneipah Fergiiswou 
OoHege, Foonat 1921-1929, with a short break 
in 1924 ; granted King's Commission In 1928 
as a Senior Gmde Of&m: in the Bewnbay 
Bnlwftity Trainlm Corpe. Eeflriid m a Lifo : 
Member the Modem Society ■■ 

and Prof. oJ Physics in the Howra«)3 IrVadia 
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r.nlkm, Febr^mr|r %m. K1«cfced : f *^' 


■■ ■ lJi«a’ ef 'the FAeiilly oF SdPiio^ F-nlif. of 
for Kii?ftc'fi Dfaii of the 

familty r.f Te*?tmolo.t?v, tJalv, ui Bosishay for , 
Fratajj ('olhnxsof P^ieiiee ] 
.1' ^rt>s at' rlBsahi^-r* "Ea-it Klifooh."*!! Fha-ej 
,Umn VH7%. AiUttmt iih tjaiienit Wa»h, ; 
i'o&im. 4.. I 

KSHKEE Sf JLTE : Mn HSgli»®sf Mahaafaja- ! 
dhim^ BMmpratap tJfeo, the* linh-ri 

■ 4'jf iMf «n ]Staf.ca h'L hj'lla and 

.■■■ Fahtetai'i)- ‘ ■■ ,. ■ 


(tond.h r,hLA„ B.A.. Jt.E,* O.B.K., fF., 
(.:ijartere4 Architect md Civil Engineer ; : 

■\Vjlson College, Bombay, and Eaglneerlag 
College, Foona ; . Partner, ..Kapadla 
mm. Vsmy. Magistrate ; ex.4*re». of the 
Society of Hon. l^esidency Magistrates, Indmn 
Institute of Architects (for 3 Bucecssivfi ymu), 
ami WcsteTn liidia Automobile AeBoctation. 
AMrm: Jchangir Wadia Building, 
Efiplanatle Boad, Fort, Bombay. 


KmmCO, Th$ Hon’FIo Mr, KHyanand, j 
IIA,. B.L,, Miiiirtf'f.'r-in.cjhurge ut’ ll)f;velup- j 
iiieol;, i 4 Hv, hahfJiir foel i 

(Jovt:. of 0ris:4i. h. May 4. .C.uMf; w, ^rhoa-ti j 
i^ahalrala K'a,nungo jijuk> ; AWi'^c. .* Cattfu'K j 
and CiihaiftiK 'MinM.or, MoTt, of Orissa, 
Bhi7-3«; Hosky.. of All liulia SpimierH’ [ 
As?octftUon, (ifb?;a Branch, UWh“40; Ciiair- } 
man, Oo^Mnugal Samiti of Govi. of OriHH.ij 
t0:.:4-42; Chiurmun. Houd«iG4ii4' ComuaUw, i 
.lh,‘)V-hi; taeiul-rr, Brovindul Trunsprsrt 
Anfhnrity, . HCllbCi; itu.'wbf'r, Coimcii of 
.tSintioiial Idanruu!: CommittC!., 10S8-42. 
Addrem : Bakrabatl, Cuttack. 

EANWJlE Sain, Rai Bahato, M.A., Bar-at. 
Laay Chief Justice, High Court, Fauna State 
(CM.) ain4;e "lOla. ' M/p. : Scotdi Mission 
High Bcliooh Siulliut, Govt. College, Jaihore, 
Wren’s Fouls .Square and Lineulu’s lun, 
Cmuloii, Scholarnhip holder tlirougisoiit 
SchiKd i\ nd CoHege career. Fuller Exiiibitioner 
and Prizeman ; Arnold Siiver Medalist ; 
First in the Unlv. ; Madagau Gold Aledallst; 
Practised, High Cawrfc, Lahore, :i 901-1 1)11; 
PriiK’ipal, Law College, Lahore, 1011-1021 ; 
nofnltiated Fellow, Punjab- Cniv. ; elected 
.Syndic and Keexetary, Oriental Faculty, 
Punjab IJaiv, ; ihember, Codifteatlon of' 
Customary Law Conference, Punjab (1016) ; | 
Private Secy, to H, H. the Maharaja of 
Bikaner (1918); Chief Justice, High Court, 
Jammu and Kashmir (1921-1931); Pros., 
AIMndia Kayastha Conference, Gaya (1924), 
mejiiber, Ddiii Conspiracy Commission (1931- 
19331 ; elected Trustee, Tribune Tnitsfc (1932); 
Fellow, Punjab Ilniv. (1935) ; Pres., 
Special Tribunal Mithri Notes Forging Case, 
Jodlipur (1955-36) ; Judicial Minister, Jodhpur 
■ State (1936*3940) ; member, Committees of 
Ministers, Chamber of Princes (1938-40); 
Judicial Minister and Chief Justice, Alwar 
State (1940-1042) ; Cldcf Justice, High Gourt^ 
ICastem Buiirlelkhand Group of States (O.I.), 
(1942-44). Ptiblications : Papers on Art, 

K Architecture and Jurisprudents; The Qutab 
Minar of Delhi; Essays in Urdu Afuwfa- 
. i-KUyal; Urdu Drama— Brahmand Katak. 
Addrm : 10, liakshmi Hoad, Balanwala, 
Dclira Dun (U.Xh). « ^ 


;kAFUR, Kudldas, M.A., L.T., Head Master, 
j Knli Charan High School, Lucknow, d. 11 
j ,Ai,ig. 1S92. Ediie.: Govt. Jubilee High 
i School aud C/anuing College, Lucknow. B.A. 
j (1915), LX (1016), and M.A. (1921). Head 
I Master since 1921. Eepresentative of U.P. 

I 3i oad 51'asters on the Board of H. S. and Inter, 
Education (1025-37) ; President, U.P. 
Secondary Education Association (1925-26); 
Secretary, MoutesHOri and Kindergarten 
Section of the Ail-Asia Conference (1930) ; 
Convener of the Hindi Committee of tlie 
Board of 11. B .and Inter. Education (1931-37) ; 
Chairman, Teachers’ Co-operative Provident 
Society, Ltd. (1933-39) and of U.P. S.E.A, 
Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd, (1940-48); 
General Secretary, U. P, S. E, Association, 
(1934-35) ; visited Japan on Educational 
Mission (1936). Hon. Editor, "‘Education,’^ 

} Publications : Intradmiory Hutary of InMa\ 
Sahitya SamUsha : Towards a EetUr Order; 
SMM/ta SimiJesha; Erolidion of Invdim 
CuUuro in Hindi and Urdu; Mmlutmn of 
World Culture ; Kashmir ; CUizmtMp for 
the Indian Adolescent; Sm AUm of Indian 
Ilutory; Hmci-Sttd’Sumar. Addrmt: Kail 
Charau High Schooi, Lucknow. • 

.KAPURTHSLA ! ^ Ildajor-Oeneral ' High* 
nesa Maharaja Jagaijit Smghji Bahadiur, 
G.U.vS.X,, (LC.I.E., G.B.E., Ataharaja of 
(sec section on States in India and Pakistan), 

ICARANDIKAR, Battafraya Dhondooy 

Proprietor of slgji-hourd painting Urm of 
Bholapur. b. Fob. 6, 1931, of Brahmin 
parents. Educ. at Ratnagiri District, 
Bombay Presidency, m. 
in^' 1936. AduA ..^-.Khed.''.; 
Joined' . A.:' ■■Bedekar.'' 
.tirni' : of'.- .painters, / 'Poona,"'-':, 
as... -apprentice'.: '.la-'-- '.IbSS,':';: : 
Ha.s worked on Hoardings 
at Imperial Tobacco Co., 
Torn CO Sales, Lever Bros., 
Alembic Chemicals, new 
technKitie iii advertiglng at 

a: ..thetime, ■.i'Startea-o.wnArm:-,-'-: 

sign-board and picture 
painting at Sholapur in 
1984 which is wery popular in the province. 
Started rubberstamp iiqflking in 1940. 



_Jking 

Addrm : Main Iluad, Shoiupur, 
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% Cwitrul Rural! 
iiOf al Boani» , 


KMMMmmM.n,mmchmdx^ Gmmh, IJ.Hr-.,! 

sk4;0li*3i!. at Baiiuiiny, H.Bf,' 

digrfi<5ifi haw-iiml\mtv In I1KJ-; je'at.nn;^, 
k-'g.'a praetitJoiier in ^Many-ai- 
Ti^dha 'Xaiuka; Sportsman it 
ijitfr-tollegiatf I'lize- Win- 
ner j pp.'cBui member fjftiio 
fcjaagli ■ State Legislative 

■ Atsfiinbly, 1940"47 ; lamder 
iif the Opposition In Sangli 

:. 4s^teiiibi5%, . iy4r»'47j wm 
ekeiitii })y tbe Sangli State 
Legislative jtaKtanbly aa 'ts 
firsitt elected Speaker (PccBi- 
dentj on Ulst Jan. 1U47 ; 
nnajiher, SangU State Cen- 
tral Food Advisory Uummitlei 
Uplift Committee, Taluka , 

■ and Bo:d«war Ke<Hmstruction Csnumittet* cd 

Sangl? StatM, I04ri-P}. Beerotary, Blirij 
Dairiaji Sanethan at Mangalvediia ; Uireetor, ? 
Mangalvedha Land Mortgage Bank, 103d> 47 : | 
takes k(?on interest In Hocia! <fc poHticall 
work. Aridms: Mangaivedha (district j 

Sliokptir). 

KARKNBIKAR, Vitlial Kaghtiwath, M.A. 

Bar*at-Law% Satara. b, Batara, UeeenilK*r 
1300, tlic only surviving », of late 11. IL Kara?i- 
dikar, Advocate (0,S.), and a popular Iciub^r 
■ of..; tbe -: ' ■Frovinee,- ' Mdtie, 

'H.B.B. Batara ; Fergimou 
College, B'dona ; M, A. v?lth 
Hut cteS' ' Hobs'^^ ■ '.lldte' 

. Iwough Ui]iivefsity,.'192S. 
Vans. ’Dunlop Seholax, Bdin.i, 
called to tlieBarj 
; Liiteoiu* a Iim, .Ldmlon, Diig-, 

■ laud, :10£!dL. .practised 
at Bombay tiil 10;i3 and 
jifterwards settted at Sa- 
tara.; - ..I’rof,,- : Sykes: 'Law 
College, Kolhapur, 1034-40 ; 
takes keen interest In all cultural arid hu8iue>M 
activities in Satara and is a d(! voted worker oJ' 
II.B.S. organisation in Deccan .Disks, for over 
a decade ; Dkector of United Western Bunk 
and Bierdric Supply Co., Batara, for samo 
years; member of the Board of Directpx's, 

W.l.L. Insurance Co„ Batata* Addrem : 

! Bhanwar Peth, Batura City* 

KUtUmjm, Six Beiiram Kaojrosji, Kt, <1040), 
M.UC,, J.F., F.C.LB., is a leading buahiessuuwi 
and Director of many Joint Stock Coiupauies iu 
Bombay, a prominent member of the Municipal 
Corporation and an Hony, 
l»re«ldeacy Magistrate. ^ 

Elected Mayor, 1939, ‘ 

Bias w-orked for 2H ' 
years either as Chairman, '? 
secretary or Treasurer of , 
various relief fonda. ; 

Secretary, War I*oan | 

Food Control Committees, D. ^ 

1014-10 ;0mr Day Fund^fe f*! 

Feoplea' Mr, 1921, 

<K»vemori» Sind Belief 
Fund, X930-$l* King 

George Y Silver cTubiiee 
^ Memorial Funds; Quetta & BUiar 
t, Barthqvftltft BeDef Fnndai Treasurei^ 




Hospital ATaiutenaiice Committee; Vke* 
Fwident, St. John Ambulanc# A»»o- 
ciation. lie Is a great public worker. 
<;iiaim.ia.n (nomlnakd), Ve»oTa . Betch 
Committee, .19.24*84;' : Trustee, Bombay. 
Fort Trust; -m o m b e r., . S t a « d I n g 
1‘oramittee, etc., and Clialriaan, Work** ^ 
Improvements Cominlttics of Bombay 
Municipal Corpomtion, on whose behalf he was 
also on the Advisory Comraittce of the Jerbal 
IVadIa Hospital for Children. During the 
comnuiim! riots he did hia best to rmtore 
good relations between tiie two coramunltie®. 
Was member, Bombay Board of Film CcMors; 
Advisory .. Committe.e of' the .G.'I. F, Bly. 
and . also B. - B* &. 0. ■!.. By. ; Frcrident, ■ 
MM.A.A., 1945-1040. Excise Advisory 
Committee ; Fresidenfc, Indian Merchants* 
(’haralier, 1932 ; Society of Honorary Fresh 
dency Magistrates, 1932 dsitaii way Passengers 
& Trafho Relief Aasooiatlon ; Bilk Merciianis’ 
Association ; Chairman of the Fublic Holiday 
Enquiry UoBimlfctee (1939) ; w'aa an Hon.vlsltor 
to Jftil. Ho deals on a large ac&le in 
silk and general merchandise, and as a result of 
hiafirstdmnd knowledge, has exposetl smuggling 
in alifc and other heavy dutiable goods going 
OB through land-frontiebs. He gave evidence 
before the TarM Board^s enquiries into ths 
Cotton Textile, Gold Thr»d *fe Sdk Indmdarles, 
the Indian Bailway Enquiry <WiMlg*-wood 
Committee) and the Central 4& Frovindal 
Banking Enquiry CommittoeR. ASEcssor, 
Rent Control Committee, 191440. President 
of the Sfanftging Committee of BtU Tamuuabai 
Nair Hospital ; was Joint Hon. Treaaum of 
*' Cliiidren’8 Aid Society and David Bassoon 
Industrial School.''* Elected uicinbcr on the 
Executive Cttcf-‘. of the Oididron Aid Socaety. 
ilecipient of tiie Kals6r*l-Hind Medal, 
the Governor* Q eneraPs Ccrtiftcato 
of Merit, King George Y Silver Jubilee 
Medal and King’s Coronation Medal, Secretary, 
Bombay War GlBa Fund from ita iacepiiois ; 
Chairman, Tlciory Thaniingivlng l%ad In* 
augurated by H.E. the Governor and aii 
active member of several other War Coui- 
mittees. Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee, '‘Times of India Storm aadPeasloa 
Behemo IDiad’k Blc<;tcd Rotariun Governor, 
02ttd District, Member, Indian Refugees 
CconmitieD, Director, Rational War Frontr— 
Kalbadevi and Ghatkopar Suctions, 

PrcHldcnt, ROiary Club, Bombay, mi-4S. 

Member of the Executive Committee of 
“ Bombay lied Cross Week.*' Addrm : 

** Shmigro Da'*, 4, C&rmichaei Boad, 

^ombsi.y 
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KIBimm Kola Ba«ia3!eri!«li3s.a,B.AM IX.B,, i 
M.L.A,^ A4viJr«tf‘, Matigalare. h 1st May i 
M.v!raa Bfovinff . | 

■ m.: r? n. imi tf «t Eiue. : -II.A. iBIiwIras !■ 

afifl I.X45. fiiilv.). lA*a4m5*ruJl Xawy^^r ! 

iri j'H.j*-t.r}‘*t liar of Hoiii h K'nitara, i 

lUf'inlter, Miaim?* CTriujirli ; Mddi’aft Fro- 
¥iKC'iftl Xt'g. A«’i»'iut*ly ; Miirdtlp/il ; 

Maiigatowi, Ji>2a4iy; twfe lalled ^ 
for taking Fttrl In th** |)L4ittf*a1 #i^4ivifips f>f ; ICHEMEBKilEf Mars 

■ ■ ■ItwHftfS NatiOliSl /■ '1iyP-il-J.U't4 Ailg. ! Wa 

Itlll; J*arllainrnf,nT,y Ss«ny. to 
the Minuter fnr VnUln ^Vttrk!^» Madras thnt., 

MI748, Mtniy!>r for tio^'ermie-xn 

iff Mdiltxs April Hl-ia to ?s!;iu4s ItU?. 
iifmatlo}}4 : XVonU «ral waikliin* Addm,^ : 

Mungalorr, 


Jr&ngH AMCtohly ; Chairumn, SairgAlwadl 
ijrftm«F«nitliftyat( ? Blrector^ Sangli Bank, M., 
J^aiigii *stato ; Central Ca-anemtlvo Bank, BkL, 
■isaiigll ;■ FresMent, Saaf Assoeiation, Sanglh . 
takes active iiitoresjfc in pnhlie activities ana 
s?.M>rtsr Froprictfjf of tiiu newly started 
Vliiayak KseekO’Fktiiig Works, BanglL 
AMms: Kamarkar Baraf, Ba}ig!l.(B.M,0.).-' ■.■ 



KmmM, H,H. Maltarala BWxal Shxi Ga- 
xkmh. F 0 I 0^0 Balxad«sf Ya^nkaX Ckaadta 
BkaL d* iini February, IPOS ; ■ FJth April, 
1947., i* #. Senior Afahara|kniaar As Heir 

Apparent shri Brljeiiiir.i Pal. Junior Maiuruj- 
kuuiarMl'.ri Buieieica Fat. Jddms; Earauli, 
"v . .linjinitaiia.' 

EEEI»EKjS..K, Eamkflslma Yasxito, 
B.A., LLJk* Adminlshutor, Wadi Jiigliir. b. 
lH\m ; Edui\ : Kolhapur A: Bofubay, Served 
in Bf»itil>ay before & alter grafinatioa in 

HeeretaHat, High Court, 
faiiid Aeqnisitloii, Iiu/ome* 
t;aK, Iiiiproveriifjnt^ Trust 
imd .Soya Sudan ;,: ^V'orked 
uB SuloJudgo, Vislialgad 
Jagliir ; was KarWmri anti 
. .11 iat. . and ■ SeBsloiiB ■ J udge, ' 
Bavada '. ■■ Jaghir r .: : Extra 
■...Asstt- ' T’ecin ■ lieeriiiting 
Olficer, KdlhapM w 
Western,.; Area* 'X944';:'' as 
■ - Assessmeat ■',■ Officer ■ offiebted 
a solid Increafif! in the 
revenues of the Alimj 
Munkupality, 1945; actud as Hewan and 
Fiuance .Member, AllraJ Sr,, 1W40 ; iimnagod 
Wadi Jagbir 1047; awarded Itecruifcing 
itiufhii by the, Keaidont for Eoomn States ; 
l^'irtnor, Jonos Laboratory and Hirector, 
i'ioecan Printers Ltd., Miraj. Address : 
i’ort, Mira] (S.M.C.), 

MHMBaKAE, Gastesk Yiaayak {adias 
Baburao), Baraf Bnslnessman, Sangli. b, 
lOOd; m. Son. ShantaTiai Apto, d, of late V. 
H, Apte, editor ‘AnaiuF & ^Enyanprafeash*, 
Poona ; two /t, and one d, ; 

Educ, : Sangli High Bdiool, 

Wiilingdan College, Sangli. 

Euterod business in 1930; 
juiiied his hereditary Saraf 
Hbon in Sangli knoMUi as 
Afahadaji Canesh XCarmar- 
kar ; elected membei*, Sangli 
Municipality since 1939; 

Viee^President, Sangli Mtiiii- 
dpallfcy ; elected Member, 

Sangii State Legislative As- 
sembly; inember of Public #. » 

Accounts Committee A; Pgy Commission, 




Hadhabais PrtiaMont, 
Simswatl 'Sevika .‘samaj,' Sangn. , A, 1900. at 
I Poona ; d, of tlie lat.e V, U. Apte, AUratlii 
! iifcerator of .Poona (Editor of .■* .Anaiid * maga-. V 
xlne and * .Thiyanpralrash ' 
tlady fur some Uim; ; 9^0 
O. V. Kfiriuarkar pSaraf A 
public WiM'kor, Sangli) in 
19li4, ; two ,i, a.iifi cute d. . Wa.s ■ 
tJbalriij.an, IhnT-ption Cbrn- : 
mittee .of Hangil Statt? j 
Womeu's (fonfcrencc iu*W ^ 
at BangU in 1919 ; selccteti I 
as a dek^gate from Sangli i 
Bdato to ttio All-India i 
Wojtten’a Coiden-nce heltl i 
at Madras in December ' 

1947; BKirnber, Governing Council of the 
WomeiFs Education Board, Sangli ; lakes keen 
interest in women’s problems in Sangli .State. 
Fiibliemions : Two Alarathi books/ ‘ PtfurA- 
amnt ' and ‘ MhUhma-FrutMum \ Address : 
c:/o Karmarkftr Bsraf, Sangli (B.M.O.). 

KAEYE, Datfatefiya Gopal, M.A. (Bom- 
bay), PrinclpaL Brihun Alaharashtra College 
of Coininerco, 0 . 24 Dec. ISQS. Edue. : New 
English School and Ferguasoii College, Poona; 
Oodben Alodailst, 1921 ; Wfidderbuxn Scholar, 
1923; Professor of History and Ecionomics, 
Fergussoii College, X-*oona, 1923-1935 and 
1940-43; Principal, Willingdon College, Bt. 
Satara, 1935-40 ; Lieut, and for some time 
Acting Adjutant, Univ. Training Cories, ■ 
1024-28 ; Asst, Commandant, Poona Civic 
Guards, 1940-45 ; Fellow, Dniv. of Bombay, 
1035-40; Secy., Deccan Education Society, 
1940-44; President, Iiiduin Economic Assen., 
1945. ^ l^iiblications : Two Marathi books 
on Principles of Economics and Iiidian Eco- 
nomic Problems, 1927-29; Federatims, u 
study in Comparedive TdlHins, 3933 ; Poverty 
and PopuMim in India, 1937; Edited 
Historical and Economic Studies, 1941; 
Eanade, ’Eho Ptophet of Liberated India, 
1942. Addrm: Brihan Mahariiahtra College 
of Commerce, l^iona 4. 

H. E, Dx. Ksdlm Hath, M.A., LL.D., 

D'. Llit., Governor of West l^engal since June, 
1948. b. Dm© 17, 3887 ; Hup Klshorl, d, of 
Pandit Kiranjan Nath Kaiil of Jodhpur, ■u ho 
died in 1944, Edue. : Barr High School, Jaora 
(UL.) ; Forman Christo CbHego, X^ahore; 
Afuir Central College, Allahabad. Practised 
at Cawnpore <1908-14); |oinerl High Court 
Bar, Alfahabad. 1914; LL.D., AiMhabad 
IJniv. (1910); Advocate, Allaliabad High 
Court (1921) ; member, Council of U.P.O.C, 
and A.I.O.C^ till 1048 ; elected Chairman, 
Allahabad Municipal Boam (1935-37) ; Chan- 
cellor, Prayag Mahila“* Yidyapith; Pres., 
Allahabad Dist. Agri, Assoc. ; Editor, Allaha- • 
^bu4 Xj««w Journal (1918-4^); member, 
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Executive Gouacil, Benares Hindti Univ,, and 
Constituent Assembly of India (1946-47) ; 
Minister of JuBtice, Industries and Deveion- 
meat, U.P. Clovt-. 1937“30 and April 1946 to 
Aug. 1047. Itnpi'iaoned for 18 months in 
oonncctian with Civil Disobedience Movement, 
Kov, 1940; detained under BI.E., Aug. 1042 to 
April 1943 ; Governor of Orissa, August 1947 to 
June 1948; Puhlicaii<mfi : A thesis on the Law 
relating to Criminal and Actionable Conspira- 
cies. and a comineutary (with Mr. B, 0. Das) 
on the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure. 
^AMrm : Governor's Camp, Galcutfea. 


KJS.trL, Maliendra Ki^liaxt, B.A. (Punjab), 
M.I.SJ. (London), Coutrolier of Stores, B.B. <fe 
CXKiy. since Feb, 19iB. b. May 1909. Bon 
ofiate Eaja Hari Elshan Kaul, C.I.E. ; 
m. Brij Kumari, d. of T. JST. Tankha, Mussoorie, 
Bdm.: Govt. College, Lahore. Took training 
in the Tata Iron Bted Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur, 
and Scindia Steam Navigation Co„ Ltd,, 
Bombay. Joined the B. B. & C. I, llaihvay 
in the Stores Dept, as Asstt. Supdt. of Stores, 
1927. Worked aa a inemS)er of the Ajmer- 
Merwara Educational Exhibition, 1027. 
Officiated as Bupdt. of Stores at Ajmer and 
Bombay, 1928 and 1935. , Trauftferrcd to 
Ajmer as officiating Supdt. of Stores, 1938, 
confirmed 1930. Nominated metabor of the 
nominated Municipal Committee, Ajmer, on 
behalf of the Bailway, 1938, Organised the 
Ajmer lied Cross Fete in aid of ,H.B. The 
Marchioness of Linllthgow''3 Anti-Tuberculosis 
Fund, 1938*39. Elected Chairman of the 
reconstituted elected Municipal Committee, 
Ajmer, 1939. Vice-President of the B. B. sfe 
C. I. Ely., Metre-Gauge Athletic Association,, 
1940. Member, Ajmer-Merwara War Pur- 
poses Association, Publicity Sub-Committee 
and also Member-in-Charge of Broadcasting 
and talks, 1940-43. lle-olccted Chairman, 
Ajmer Municipal Committee, 1941. Organised 
the Ajmer Eallway Grainahops and worked 
as Special Officer in addition to the duties of 
the Supdt, of Stores, B. B. & C. I. Eallway, 
August to November 1942. Appointed on 
special duty as Special Officer, Gr-uin Purchase, 
B. B. & 0. X. Baihvay, December 1042 to 
February 1943. Superintcurient of Stores and 
Special Officer, March to May 1043. Con- 
troller of Eailw'ay Grain Shops, Northern 
Zone, June to October 1943. Supdt. of Store-', 
Ajmer, November 1943 to March 1044. 
Appointed Officiating Deputy Controller oi | 
StWs, B. E. 0. 1. Ely. March 1944. Con- , 
Armed as Deputy Contrdller of Stores, 8-8-46. 
Officiating Controller of Stores, B. B. <fe 0. I. 
Eailway, May 1940 to October 1946. Address ; 
Wmingdon Sports Club, Bombay. 

MTOS. Sii! Gaaga, B.A.. O.I.E, (June 
-Kt. (Juoa IMl); r.A. & A.S., Eetiied; b, 
ite flg 1877, #n. late Bhagyabharee 

]Edw,: Government CoUege, 
Asalatant Examines P.W. Accounts, 
ilAocpiintant-GenemL , Central 
A»li4928; Director, Eailway 


Controller, Civil Accounts, 
f •■AUiBtor-General, Septem- 
'Wij member, 


Posts and Telegraphs Accounts Imjuby I 
Committee, 1931; member. Bombay Ita. I 
organisation Committee, 1982; member, I 
Sind Admlniatrativo Committee, 3933-84; 1 
Acting Honorary Treasurer, Indian Bed Cror-s I 
Society and 8fc. John Ambulance AWiociatlon, I 
{X980, 1933, 1985 and 1986) ; Hon. Treasurer, f 
Indian Public Schooia Society iipto 1936; l 
Hon. Treasurer, AlMndta Womien’'s Edneatioa ’ 
Fund Association ; Hon. Treasurer, Their 
Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund (India), 1934* 
36: Dewan, 51nd State (Ihmjab), 1936-46. ; 
Fellow, Funjalj University ; Hmu Tceasurrr, 
Bed Cross Homes and Services Tru4s. 
Addrm : New Delhi, and Simla. 

O.T, Six JoaepB Asp Den, Kt. (1927). J.?.,' 
F.l.C'.S., Managing Director, W, ii. hrsuiy A. 
Co., Ltd. b. 2<)th January, 188-1 ; ?n, 1928, Mil- 
dred, second d. of late J.S. and it. A. Burnett 
of Eowsley, Derbyshire, (d. 
born 17fch October, 1934). , 

Sdtic,: at Bolton, Lamia* ; 
shire. Came to India to ; 
present firm, lUOS. Manag- 
ing Director and Chair- , 
man of Board of several 
Companies umJcr their 
control ; Chairman, Bombay 
MiUowaers’ Association, t 
1921, 1922, 3936. and 

Employers* Delegate to 
International Labour Con- 
ference, 1923 ; Officer in Bombay Light Home; ■ 
Tioo-Pmident, of Commerce,' 1926 ; 

Pwideat, 1926; Vice-President, Indian 
Central Cotton Commlfclee, 19E6-26-0142; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1920; Chairman, Prohibition ( Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 3920 ; member. Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Eeseamb. 

Benarth Hall, Conway, North WairsB, and 
Wilderness Cottage, Nef>ean Bm wad, 
Bombay, Oj^c* .* Churciigate Street, Bombay, 
India. 


KBDAia Rao, N. E., M.A., L.T..M. E.S. h Dee. 
1803. m. Sou. Sarawati (Oct. 1916). F,dne>: 
Kuiuhakonam and ITcsy. l'‘»!iogre. Lnghah 
Lecturer In aevoral Arts {.VMlcgef^ of the 
Madras Preay. (1915-42) ; Lecturer, Teueiiorjs* 
Coll., Saidapet {1042-45) and Leeldrer 
Current ProblemB in Indian Etlucation fur 
M. Ed. courfio (1944-4.9) ; iunube%, Board of 
Studies, ^Cadras Tlnlv. Patron and Life Oiree* 
tor, M.E.F., Madras. Won Enja Sir T, 
Madhava Ban’s First Prize (1012); Lord 
Elpbinstone Prize (1914); Tivekanauda Gold 
Medal (1916) ; and Powell and Morehead Prize 
(1989). Pnbliealions : Tanill translation of 
Carpenter’s Comparative Beligion. The Sub- 
stitution method of (;eaohl»g English; and 

• Papers of Literary and Educational iideresfc i 

(read at various Conferences). Editor, Our j 
Home and Schools Magazine (from l&3S}r 
Teachers' C^iHege Magazine, 1942-45; ildilior, ‘ 
Kumbakonam College Magazine since l94g, ■. 
Gave evidence before the Unemploymeofe, 
Ottee. and the Tamil Unlv. Cttee, of the Govfe 
of Madras. ; Senior Lecturer ui 

* Hea^ of*the Eng, Dept-t., Govt. College, 

. : bakonam. ' , 
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.fm ^ of, rjtK,3., , 

O.'*io44 €!i!^^f Mirjlsto tifhJsHtat©i 

rmg.'lfdi JoWj, 1917. I». Juf? 25, 1912, KtiueJ, 
'tttl.feitmmf’ €oIleg«:‘,' Halpiir) 
fC\K| ; witlj dif?' | 

f liitttkw from ■' Um ' BeottMi t 
Chiifeh ■ 0ile»l.ta i 

.. liolv ftmllj? .'Iii ■ 19B57 '.|>ro- 1. 
cemletl to" , ■ UiglJ’HJfi , ■ for ■ 

■. l-iiighff itiidles, apt! lol'noil. ] 

,, tfcr:. for ft-l' 

rootte ■ ■ iri': '' Imw ■ iind '-ttja 
■■ loi'idotn A^^eliool ' Of Ef‘000- 
■ mlcs-. fer .tralHlJig hi larhiie;' 
# AdodnisKtrati'So; alk^f rif- 

t'urrihm frfon r'Bglaud ho 
imdorwont a td' adoddkfmtivf' tmlrsInK 

h»r jmooHh hi Myw<i Htah"? iiiMh-r 

l^wail ; ha^ laani tadplai? hh htollair, 
tin* MahJimJ,!, in th«’' adnilnwtration of thr- 
(’ooimhisbiin'f, .fan, Ih, 
kJlo fQ Mart 'a, 1941 ^ CHhorr, Boe. 

JfipJ in atMikon to hk -work U'H Dovdoprafoit 
kojwnh.'flunt*!*. iinvi’inif; Minkht. Aiijinrifc liO, 
IPla-Jun'i 2B, 3917; has been aojnlnatGa 
fditnr fif Bie tirnt Hensih? <d’ ktifeal Ihiivmity 
by 3lis kxi'Pih'iify thc» f’haneeilor, Adfdrw: 
MmnjhnrgMlh Keonjlmr Btatv, ‘B.S.A.# India. 






miKCOBl. Shaal?iur Haarsyaxi, B.A, 
OHonihay). ' IForeatry, California), 

Coiiaervator of Forests, BoniJiay Forest Dept, 
d. ^September 15, 1^495 •, m. iSushlSa I»imi. 
AVffw. ; klpiiiiiitonfi Colh'^e, Bombay ; Forest 
Eeseaniit Institute, Behra Ban; iJnivorsity 
of CUItfornla, Berkeley; B.F.O, Workiuft 
Flana, S.C., then D.F.O, in variiina districts of 
Banibay and, in Hvderabad (Sind): .$pvk 
cultnrijst, Bonilmy Prov*; Forest Cltitization 
Officer, Bombay lb‘ov* and Conwvstor 
of Foreds. Ptt^kationM : Bamphiets and 
ieaflots on forsistry. A^m: Oontml Offices, 
Poona, 


tKITilK, BMgwatl Ffasad* B.A,» B.L. 
Cai. IJnlv.). 6. 0tli Xnly, 1904 ; «, at Kai 
lahaflut Seth Faurang llai Kho,ltaa(decea8ed). 
.ttorney-at*3.aw (enrolied S*>4*S0), Advocate 
^rolled 14-0-30), DTotary 
ubiic 30‘S- 

!)54} ; partner of 
>sMrs. Khaltan tfe Co,. 

'dieitors ; Bireetor of 
hartla Electric Steel Co., 

:d., Bharat Sugar Mills 
;cl#^ Upper tfaiigeB Sugar I'' 
hh W'd„ Calcutta Tanner- k 
iLtd.,Blrla Cotton Spin* 

:ig and M^eaving Mills t fed. and others; 
lairnian, Calcutta lee Makm* AHsen,; 
intber of Board of Trusteen, BisseawarJal 
Halwasiya Charity Trust, the Baghu- 
01 Charity Trust; comiecied with various 
jcationai & sporting liitetutiona in Calcutta. 
inm : 4^, Zakaira Street; Calctttl^ 


i?. of latf; Beth Bhagwaudas 
Khaitan. Stock 4 Share 
Brok'k Sugar Merchant, m. ; 
four d. conm*-.'tf‘d ulth 
varhnis pul/de b!')dlf-'4 ; 
mnnSfCP, f'ftkufeta Stuck 
E^ehnago Asho. Ltd., Mar- 
wari Association, Indiun 
LlnanTihcr of i'omnwreft, 

Mar war I Chamber of Ouu- 
umree and AH-I^tdia Afa*- 
warl Fi 'deration ; Secretary, 

Marwari Keiief Sueuty 
<104;^ ; Bre*jiderit, Thuigal Sugar Merdiants” 
ABHcn. ; Bireetor, Sugar Bktdhufiiig Syndi- 
cate Lbl.'.BU'iuber, Local Advisors" Cttoe., E. 
J, Kly. 1040; mcmia-r, J{oj*aI Asiatic 
Srwiety ; Managing Birecior, Matadin 
Khaitan A € 0 ., Ltd. Addrm: I*. 12, Kalakar 
Street, Calcutta, 





3CHAN» ABdttl Manaaa, Businessman; 
Seereiary, Propaganda and Information, 
MaJlis-e-ltheliadul-MusIemeen. It, April 1920, 
of a highly connected family, a. of a popular 
figure in the Imperial Postal : 
Service and {/, «. of Suhedat 
Major Sarclar Bahadur Capt, 
Yakoob, O.B.E,, B.OiAL, 
cx-A.B.C.' .'to. H.IS 7 the': ■' 
€ 0 m mm der- 1 h - C h i e f , 
Madras Army and of Ehan r 
SahlB AbdUilall Ivhah, ex- 
Commissioner of the liesi- 
dency Police. Muc,: 
Tslamiah High School, 
Secunderabad Bn. ; entered 
Business about 3 years ago ; 
is rmming a business of his own under the 
name of Modern Press, X*ublicity and Agendes ; 
Editor and Proprietor of an Urdu Illustrated ^ 
Weekly ‘ Baur-E-dadid * ; President, Hyder- 
abad Printers’ Association; Director, the 
Deccan Pencil Factory ; The Pure India Tea 
Agencies Ltd. ; The Deccan Insec!,j^cidt*s Ltd. 
and The Co-operative Bominirm Leather 
Centre, Ltd. ; is a keen sportsman ; was a 
Captain of leading crieket, hockey and 
badminton teams of Hyderabad. Address:: 
MaJUa-c-IthehaduI-Muslemeen, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

KHAH, Khan SahiB BarkaitiJlah, B.Ai, 
LL.B., Vlshcsli Mantri (Specuil Ministet), 
Jodhpur Govt, since 1948. b, August . 25, 
1920, ^!, of late Khan Behmatoilah Khan; 
Bardar-in-Waiting to Her 
Highness and member. 

Advisory Board. Has only \ 
one sister. Bdne. : Jaswant ' 

College, Jodhpur and the 
Lucknow University; BaJ- 

E utana colour liolder in 
f 0 h a t. e B ; Sardar-in- ; 

Waiting to Her Highnm ’ 
the Bajmata, 1933; Horn)- , 
rary Cheap GraiPf Distribu- 
tion Officer, 1939-40 i - 

- 'Famine ; A.E.P. Po3t Warden, 1942 ; Sarclar 
- Escort to His Highness the Maharaja 
foahlb of Jodhpur ; is a First Class TazimI 
Sardar enjoying hereditary Double Tazim, 

‘ Hat-ka-Kurab and Hati Bardm«>; h|s 



m 
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. family lias a long list of mcrltorioiia nervioes 
to tile Slntts Addms .* Bhaiyaji-Havoii, 
■.Todhpur. ■ 


KBm, KliaJil Jlhmea, Captain, M. A.. LL.B, 
(AliK.), AdibKamiJ (Urdu), 

Sahibxadft, S^ainindar of 

Aligarh, |j,F. and Bardar 
in Took and J nipii r States. 
Capt* in K, H Tonk’sgtiard. 
6. f)th Eeb, 1022i of 
Sahihstada Wall Ahmed 
Khan, ..At, A;', Uewan,' 

I>«|aaa State, and Amatal 
Bari Bc*g«m of Bndimnsf 
(Aligarh) ; ftfth in descent 
from the famous Kawab 
Amir Ivlian the founder 
of the Tonk State and possesses tiie highest 
'academic qualiilcationa among the Tonk 
State Ming Family, m. Alujibnn Hlsa 
Begum, (i. of ^Bahihzada Abdul Atujifo Khan ; 
one son, Iqbnl Ahraed. Assisted the Buler of 
Bulana State as Hony, Private Secy, and 
Hon, Offg. Ben an. Life-member, Alt-India 
Mmlim Educational Conference i Indian Jicd 
Cross Society i takes keen interest in the 
Industrial and Commorclal happenings of the 
country and Social welfare of the masses, 
R4foreation6 : Eeading, Economics, Philately, 
Travelling, Photography, Birniot and da.8sli:?aF 
Music, PuUi<mi<im'i Bin4us(m M 
Mimstain** and (tur 

AMrm I Bagh Ohonriwala, Jaipur . <^J- 
pntena)^ 


the budget for 1047-48 ; went to England 
with Quaid-e-Amm as reprmenting 
India in December 1940, when it was d 0 «’ifMv 
to divide India into Pakistan and ItmCm 


became the first J»riinn Minister of Pa feteiaa Li 
was in charge of Foreign AffairH ami Ih'fenele 
till Bec(‘inber 1047 when Sir M. Fafruilafe 
relieved him of the former portfolio ; rontlntositk;:^ 
to take active part in ali aw'JaJ, ednca^foiial * 
and cultural life of Alusiirns \ was the foavTOsyi 
of the Pakistan Muslim League, 

Prime AiinistePs House, Victoria 
Karachi. 


KBMBi Mohomad E3m» BisduidEa:, 

Merchant. Mdnc. : in Myssore. Was membert’*^ 
Afygore Ecpresentative Assembly for 20 years ; 
member, Afysore Legislative Coiineil for over ‘ 
16 years; ex-Presldent, Bangalore City, 
Municipal Council ; (General Secretary, Central 
Mahomedan Association for 80 years; 
Presided over- Kon-Brahmin Youth League, 
Madras, 102B; presented in 1028, with an 
Address, a silver casket and gold cup by 
oitizens of Mysore in recognition of service* 
to the State ; President, Mysore State Ma^im 
Conference, 1038. Conferred title of Bhafi 
Muik by H,H. the Mahafala ot Mysore, 1042, 
4d4rm : Muslim Hail Bosad, Bangalore City, 


KBm, mon^m m, an, mtxid 

Minister of Pakiata^s since August 15, 1047, k 
October 1, 18&5 at Kama! in me Bast Pu^ab, 
». «. of the late Bukdanllah Shamshgr Jang 
ir&wab Knstam AJi Klian; ciathis descent 
firom the iOtiStrioae king, Haushetwan the 
Just, of Iran, m, Esana Begum, a distinguish- 
ed economist, educationist md a so(dal worker; 
two children. Mue.: at homo ; and then went 
to Aligarh in IfilO; Allahabad Univ., 1019; 

, M. A., ^etor College, Oxford ; calhHl to the 
bar from Inner Temple, London, 1922; 
Joined the Muslim League 1023 ; cloeted 
JBfon. Bcfsy.. All-India Muslim Ijcagiic. 1938: 
held that olRce until 1017 %viien the All-India 
Muslim League and the Pakistaxt Muslim 
Leagim w^ere formed ; elerted member, U.F. 
Legisktive Uoimeil, 1020-40; eketed to the 


raw, M. 

Vito-Presldent, Qbvst’nmsnt - . te* 

T^Uy&m* Unkm (itiMOi^)* k ISiO. 
'i% M$#t iTftsntSiA 

Collep, Ahgrt. WmWk m may w mm* 


ndlto^ duHim tfe# 1^, £h% 

Cktamtitoft, ; wcy., Anjuman 

High School, MwWf 1023 A«d l»8t-S2 
WHd Its 1032-33 ; tTcs* 

President, Higpur Munidpai i'ommUtoe, 
1021-28; one of the semdariea of the RHvtr 
Wedding Fund at Its start; was 'm-unber. Alb 
India (kmgress Commlttoe and the Central 
Ehikfat Committee from 1921-23; non-eo* 
operated from practice from 1021*23; a 
member of Hwara] party ; member, LegiaU- 
tiva Assembly, 1024-26 ; whip of the Swartf 
Party in the Legkktivc Assembly, 1925, and 
a member of the Executive Comralitoe of ths 
Aniuman High dchooi institute, since 1015,3 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Assodatfop, 
Nagpur, 1027-32 ; Pn'ishbint, Hallway Mali 
Service A5*Rndatiou (Branch), Nag^pur (1026)* 
3^'Mident, Nagpur rd unMpsl CMiCiittcc, 193fj 
to 1938; member, ih’ovincial War and I 
Puididiy Committee, since 1040; Vicij.JI 
Pri'!iidcht, Munidfal Cumiuiitets 1943-45 il 
Vlcc-Prc^.,' 'DiBtrid. Bar Asson., since 1045.1 
Addms : Sardar Bazar, Nagpur, C.P. . ;'l 


k Central As-;innblv, 1040; Deputy Pres,, TLP. 

^Leg. CoimciL 1031-08; member, Executive 
Council of the. Aligarh Mawllm Un!v. fur a 
number of yearii ; for bcvch years Pres., Auglo- 
Arabic College and Sohook Society in Deiid, 
1940-47 ; in oloae coiklxiratiott with Q«aid-e* 
Axam, made tiic Muslim Ikague the most 
powerfai!-, organisation of Mimlims of thej 
Indian sub. -continent ; elotttod Deiurfy leader j 
of the Mtwlim Leagtic party In the (Yntralr 
Assembly* March 1043; is a good parlkmcn- 
torian and debater ; Chairman, (Jeatral Parlia- 


m© Mnsum i^aguc in 394s>.. general ciccnoici ; 
mvltod to th|^ Simla f’ionferencc, 1913 and 
1846; appointed member of the Victruyv 
E:sBCUtIvc Council, 1946 and leader of the 
Mn»lm Leaga© bloc in the Intcni}i Go<vern- 
muH drst mka Einaacc Member to present 


KHAN, 2:muddto, M.A. (Cold Alcdulisf), 10 lif J 
l^roP.-iHor of Science!-!, Olfg. PriuctiWp® 

Chhati-. aril t oUego. fh Nov. 22, 10Qfe« 
w. Sulfynut Begum, d. of Khan BahajMl 
Al/dui CJjiilfar iCh/iii. Mue. : Uovfc, . Up 
Sclinol, llainur; Eviug Christian Coll^i^M 
Allahabad : Canning College, Lucknow. As8o-'.?.i 
(‘kited with College since the very InceptlDniA^ 
founded various Hjfjorts Associations. 
cations* Article's of acadeiioic nature" 
present problems. Address: 

Byron Bazar, Itaipur, 0,P, 
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. Publkathm: . A HliMu Tiew‘’ 

Addrm' Sadder Itoad, Peahawar* 


%»mmhwm, H. AmHintafifc i 

4H Andltof at I’alraUa A: IH'lhi.f 
6, WHk ??. td It iV'Klw»dfthwlj i 

iiiemfo^r, Laimina PxdiJiii*;e . KM12IOI.KAK, 25r. a?r»Jc«»3i Kt.IX 

I.UL ftf. Srlmdl lus^uisjj »[ rWef ^ledimJ OfflecT <t idrector 



,l„,at « ;ef ■ A , lldij. Bdm 

'i. Ji ffcsfrirpiii c a i' ,Sf:;fcooi,| 
BawriiJorPr: V-iii f as'St u a r | 

. ,0ai(:;;is!4a, /a«fl Lejiyleiil 

■ ■ , li'Cora.. , ■ll.cira'.tiirs j 

:t^egree.;6i; Baicuitta; 1 

:s}t.V' sti-uisliiii? llrsS;', i>.iid 

lii'yifL' ■' .lieg'E'ee' ■ 'of Lo'ndoo'l 
■l.lBf'V.crslf:j%' ' ' .. .31 f! in b or, | 

■ : «,),! ■ : ' ■' | 

, , ., Aiwnio,iaot:^/- .Jtjiglaiwi ■. A I 

t'Ui’.'ilU.o', dalofo' >v r»slsar Hfalc*; 

Idr^tfyr, liuo kaoodi India Cal; Mimug* 
low Bifi dor, hurvoun’--! A* Salvayin^^ l.td.j,l’al.:. 
un-iftlnT, lunai >V-liUe SO’-idy of jii-ngal ; 

Visr.dWt h].>';tkiira Uuloir, Bditod, 

4 iiO’ Kovinv. In i tku'v, ii e >• r n a f i o « s : 

Huinurdng A Rtnun-j. I * l*i(e mcmlnir, 
tkd«‘utfa C'lub Ltd,, Calnutin CoHmopoUfau- 
LL'ib .Ltd., 3lainvftri llowing CluL. Life 

irnauLer, Ant-oiiioldL? Assoo, of llengdi. 

Cakutfa 114, Biissa' 

Boad. C)#c->; d. Old Vmt Oflioe Sfereet; 
Addrew ;-»-BagIingnn|, Clinwri Bamr,' .' 

KEEHHUi, m^hx Chmd, M,L.A. 6, 18'37, 

■ ' fMnc.; EdWiii’dr,s C'olL, rcsLawar ; meniher, 
M«ni<-ipal Ottee. and Caiitoumnnt Board, 

- 18‘j:2-3r ; Bon. 3tagLsiratn, iU.’ld-37; Eubmitv 
led lleiuominiuin, Bray Koduiry Crtee, 

4 <1922) ; iBiairnutxi, Boeejition Crtee., Frontier 

d ItJf.S. Uoftference, Peshawar 
. <1923); gave evidence befero’ the Age of 

• Consent Ottee., the Banking EiiQuJty Ctteo.,; 
and the Eoyai Statutory Conimiasion (1020) ; 
Chairman, Beceptlon Cttee., AU-India Postal j 
K' de 1LM,S. Conference, Peiha war f 1020); suh^ i 
mltted Memorandum, First M’.C. <1030); 
PtesMent, Punjab Satmtan Dharaxu Edw'atios 
" ■ Conference, Lahore < 1930) ; membef , Frontier ; 

- Keguhitlons Liidiiiry Cttee. set up by the 
tlovt. of India {10U1); and Frontier Leg, ' 
CoiiiuiU (I032-37) ; gave evidence before the 
3oiut I'ariiaiaeutarjr Cttee., Loudon <1033) ; 
,Pre:ii kmt, Punjab h&mtMi Diuiram Alahavlr 
X)ai Confer cnee, Rawaipimii (1034) ; Oiiak' 
man, BeceptJoii Cttee. Frontier-Fimlab- Sind 

, Hindus'^ Conference, Peshawar (10 8 4); 
meiubiT, Frontier Corniption Enquiry Oitee., 

I and the FrovineiiU Franchise Cttee. ; co*opted 
: member of the Lothian and Hammond 

f’ C'tteea. ; nnanoo Hinlster* Frontier Govt. 

V' (1037): memimt. Frontier I,©g. Assembly, 

V-', 103747; detained in Central Jail, BhagaL 
gv- . pur, for defying the ban placed by the Govt, 
of Bihar on tixe SesHion of the Hindn 
Hixhasabha (1041) ; Indians delegate to the 

B '% Coiitereme of tlie institute ot Facifle Eela* 

# tioua, Canada <1042) ; Secy.. ^Frontier Cou- 
I gress Parliamentary Party, 104;r«47 ; renounced 
%<- the titles of E.B., E,B. and OJ.B. on 2424045; 

nteo teslnml the Prrasidentsldp Of Brcmtler 
■M.. Provindal Hindu iSablin and |oin©d , the 
iirfi; Indian National Gongreaa, finarwe Minig^ 
ter, Frontier Govern meat, 1046*47 ; "’mem- 
Indian Consfcitaent Assembly, 1046*47, 

. ■% 


uf Publle Kolhapur since Juno 1047 j 

A Mtuvh 2H, 11)13: Vi, Mbs Fffjmnwalftw'ulker. 
Eihir : Jvhdiin-'toiio High BehooL ElpbiUBtone 
<hdh»g*‘ ami B, CL B. Mrdb'al College, Boinimy.; 
llom5e*jJiy,dt;Lxn. (L T. lio'^pitaL under I)r. 
JN. K, Buiyar, M.I),; ifoiHe-urgeon under 
Dr. V, IL Hau/giri in <LT. Ut^spBai, Bombay ; 
Tutiir ut Patfv'jlogv in B.CLB. Mciilcal College,' 
■llCLLCa ; ..PatUulogbit- ■& Phy«kian la.. .A, fe, ^ 
fiospiiah 1043*47: PiiUlcaiims : Public 

Ifualth Bulky ns of the .State, Addrm:, 
A. E. .Hospital, Kolhapur, 

KHAH Saliib, »r., H.R.aiL (tod,), 
MJi.C.B. (Eng.), ex-Premkr, K.WJML b, 
1»S2, w. May .Khan Habib. Edm.t Peftlm* 
war Govt. High Heixool and Mission CoU., St., 
Tliomaw Hospital and Sfedieal Seiiool, Jiondon, 
M'as in the l.M.S. (Capt.), resigned 1921; 
thereafter in practice till 1930; 

in political life since 1930. Address r 7, 
Comnilsaioner .Hoad, Peshawar, PermamM 
Address : Utmaaai, Ohassdad, Peshawar. 

KHAilH, Dx. Narayiua Bha»kax* B.A., K.B., '. 
03K-Pfiiuo Minister, Alwar, April, 1947. 1884. 

CMC Medical Service, 1007-16. Eeskned 
from Government service in 1010. Membei of 
the Legi,sUitive Council of O.P. and Berar from 
1023 to 1020, elected on the Swaraj Party 
ticket. Imprisoned in 1030 Givii Disobedience 
Movement. Member, Central Legislative 
Assembly from 1035 to 1937, where he placed 
on the Statute a bill called the “Ariya Marriage 
Validation Bill ’L First Prime Min. of the O.P. 
and Berar, 1987-38; resigned on account of 
differences wdth Maliatma Gandhi and the €on«» 
grass Working Committee on the issue of demo- 
cracy in the Congi’css ; member, Viceroy's 
Executive Gounen, Department, of Common* 
wealth ilelatloiig, May 1943 to June 1946 ; 
helped to resolve the deadlock between 
Indian Press and Govt, of India over Bhan* 
sail Fast affair, wMch resulted in a com- ■ 
promise satisfactory to IkoL Bhausali who 
was fasting to death as a protest against 
Oovt/s attitude in decHmeg an enqxiiry Into 
alleged police excesses in connection with the 
Chimux disturbanees ; has been responsible for 
puttlngpn tim Statute Book the Ecciprodty 
Act which provide® for the same treatment In 
India to the South African Europeans as is 
given to Indians in South Africa by the Union 
Govt, and also for Its enforcement. He 
terminatfid the trade agreement with South 
Africa with & view to applying economic sane* 
tions against that country; recallod the High 
Commissioner from there and has been respon- 
sible for the decision taken by the Govt* of 
India for referring the Indo-South Afrioan 
dispute to the XJ.N.O. Represents Alwar State ^ 
in the Coastliuent Assembly of India. 
Adeems : Into Malml, Dlu^oli, Kagpur, D.F, 

EE1SURECIA!I*| $hr Meirwnit, Kt, 

(m8), 0. X: E. (1935), B.Au X 0. 

0e<srcfcwy**Dept. of Agriculture since Ist 
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Sepft. 1045. h, 29 tli May 1800, w. Mias M. Society, Ltd, ; has taken active pan m roHtH ^ ■ 

Badablioy (20th December 1010), Bduc.: since 1922; Secretary of the Swaraj paife' ' 

Bombay and Clare College, Cambridge ; Secretary of the Bardoli Satyagraha Inealb 
arrived in India, 9th Dec* 1914, and Committee ; member, AH-Xndia CoirJresfi (W* 


served In the United Brovs. as Asst. mittee ; sentenced to eight month.^' 

Magte, apd Collr * ; Jt. Magte*, Jwno , imprisonment and fine in 1030 ; again artist. , 


1922 ; Offg. TJndfir'‘Sec. to Govt, of India, ed, 1032 ; sentenced to two year.'*’ rifforem * 

June to November 1922 ; Offg. lilagte. and imprisonment and jane ; ex-i*resideht,, ' Bark 


Collr., April 1923 ; confd., ApL 1931 , j^n Setak Sangh, Maharashtra; Foimfc'?. 
Offg, Begistrar, Co-op. Societies, Deo. 1926; Bombay Legal Aid Society; Cfniiiman, ‘ 
Secty. to Govt., U. B., Dept, of Industries and Sliradhanand Aauth MahUashram ; 

‘ Bducn., Mar. 1932 ; and again* Sept, 1936 ; Bombay LegisMure Congress Party ; Pime 


Labour Commr.j July 1938; Vice-Ohalrman* Minister, 1937-89; arrested and impriHoned 
Imperial Council of Agric. Bcsearch, April under Defence of India Act, 1949, and again la 


1939 ; Deputation to U.S.A., April-, Tiily 1943 ; August 1942 ; released July 14, 1944 ; President 
Vice-Chairman, I.C.A.E., July 1943; Addl. and Founder-member, ’’Adivasi Seva Biandal", 
Hecy., Dept, of ISducation, Health and Lands, a society for rendering service to the aborigiftal 
May 1944 ; Secretary, E.H. & L.. April 1946; tribes. Joint Secy., Bombay Suburban Sircial 

Eegional Adviser to Food & Agriculture Service League ; Pres., Balkanjl-Barb- i 


organi.sationof the United Kationn for Burma, AMndla OWmrea’s Asscn, ; elected M.L. A.* J 
India <fe l^akistan, December 1947. Addrm: Bombay, from the University Constituency 


12, Queensway, Hew Delhi. 


and Leader, Bombay Legislature Congress .-'i 


KHEMKA, JVradanlal, Merchant, Director of Boad, Khar, Bombay. 
Mdssrs. Karam Chand Phapar & Bros. Ltd,, ^ 

and of other Cotton Mills, Collieries, Jbsnf' kHETILM ** 


Party, March 1946. Address: *' Alaka,” 14th 
Koad* Khar, Bombay. 





ance. Investment Ch^ - jieretorKte: ® o 

Ld’ Import ct>ucem.rfilso Landlord, b. 1898. Member, DMrirt 

Solicitor and FederalXMrt Board, Gorakhpur ; Kdncational Committee, 
Agent. President. Marwari Daoria Board 


Ohamber of Commero% ' r^MA- ^ 

(^Icutta ( 194340 ). Cmme® ^ 


(1944*48), and has dtimg 
the U4. World War AwvftS 
on many war too 0<mv 




mftteeseweh m War Supply ^ '^5?* ^5* . 

Advisory Board, Provincial II.P* Shibi^culosie A«s<m.* 


Post-War Ileconstructlon Lucknow; Agricultural 
Committee (Industrial Development Sub- Sivhool Corakhrmr* Dir 
Commite), Calcutta Port Committee of the ? ’ /u h 

Bkport' Advisory Committee and several other several limitta Joint 

Provincial Oovernmeat and. Commorcial Or- stock companks ; Partner 



ganisAtlom’ Committees. Asar^ciated with ^ big firnmof Managing AgenU ; Fmprktor of 


many ceuimprcial, social and rellgiotm in- 
stitutions. Sou of Babu Jiimuadaa Khenflia. 
Address : 6, Boyal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 


several large scale agricultural farms m V.l\ 
and Behar. Address: Khetan Ibuisr, i'itd- 
muua, Diat. Deork, U.P, 


SCHEE, Hon’blo Mr, Rimwc&m Ooviikd, B.A.* 

LL.B., Minlhter for teal Self-Govt., United » Thakore Saheb Shrl Siir#" 


Provinces, b, Suplember 25, 1894; m. S, niihji Balsinhli, Pho lluliog Chief of 
Shauta Bai, AVfae. ;^Jhaii>i, Hindu Central ( Khirasra State in Kathiawar.', 


College, Bcuaras, and Law College, Allahabad. 26th September, IMbb Stiereeded : 24% 


Chainnan, Muith-ipal Board, Jhansi for 3 
teriuft ; member, District Board, JhanM, for 
ten years; twifo member, Legislative Assembly; 
Member, District, ProvinVial and AlMndia 
Congnjsa Committm, several times; 


Imprlscmcd for political activities, five times 
twice Parliamentary Secretary to Miuiiter uf 
Health and Local Self-Oovt, Addrms : 13, 

Mali Avenue, Lucknow. 


EMEE, Eo»^hl» Mr. Ba! Cangadhar, B.A., 
DL.B., Prime Minister (1 olitical A Servicren and 
• Education), Government of Bombay . b. 
1888. Bdm, : at Wilson College, VurJeewandiDs 
Mkdtoavdas SiMtiskrit Scholar, Bhawoo Daji 
friwman, Da^shhm Fellow. Burolled 
Takll 1912, Solidtor 1918. Partner, Messrs, 


Febi'yary, J 92ft received" 
Ills education in England 
mST ' %viit'ro he stayed for abo^il’- 

^ thre( und a half years aac 

. Ml - ; m Si'is travelled in Europe. Hf 
J® luui tiie privilege of atte:^L 
Ingfhe Coronation la 

ion ; receii^'ii 

... Milibuy Tramiiig at T ' 

' ^ ' I Dohra-Dim. EducationaUll 

^ ' M^'diea! Relief are gtwl 

^ ‘ ■ fr, ,» in the Statn j 

has six .sous, YmrnJ Shri rrabaiala®# 
Kumar Shri Hariscliandrasinjiji, KutoiFJf 
Shri Kanaksinhji, Kumar Shri jiBrii 
tnpchandrasinhji, Kumar Shri Digviia wifM M 
rrnmftT#' Hhri Pv.ara Saheb. 


mnM eW Ambakl i Co.,' SoUeitora; f Kmaar^ Shri Saheb. 

fsi-DirBctor,. Bombay Mutual Life AssurTmcel jsiwas, Khirasia (Riuinuujib Kathiawaiy^' 


IF/if/s IHid in Imliii & PnMdan 
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XEOHJIHil.H.C., B Tli® %m. Mt, “^mUm U^oal 


im ^vlu^H Batik, iA\U 

Mav ; AUaiiariOti ITmvmit f ; ; 

ufik vi };uiv>u-4ty Ini 

PM17, rf.f^‘ivf<:i wapikniii 
tiainkiif iu liSiikIftts ifi; 

. 1 Jttyda Bank, ■ liil. "tot a I 
rent I'k* nf veiM*#-; . of | ' 
■riim .. of ■ tlie bi|^. ■ live **i ' 
. rndlan.:' .lianks::' tijr' aljonfi- 
■.fw'itih'e' ■ ■ -j'ianf ■; , '•'lorrn«J|; 

■ ■N'atlnnai ■ ^ Favinu^' Bank ■ 

Uif ^ulh BcAtr'Offirar aij 
Bomfa^ ^ 'llMl;! 

IfMtt? ‘rat'jk” >rrret,tn::y, liieiiati | , 
BiinfeM AHHorfafloir: ■ iaerrs- [ 

■ bt'f, f ;rliko.fe'C1iif;e or Inclia, • 
auef ■ : <..:lai,f <;>f ' Maka-mslitriij [ ' 

4, S-silkiia Iiousi‘, i'liiii'i'li- : 



g.dt; lU.-riathntiou, ikankay# 


[■ 


mosm, Kaxishl Earn* Bwprletor, Thfi 
Intparinl BafllHhing , Co., Lahons ; (io’rerii - 1 
Big J>lri'rt?>r, Knye ^Bitors ft.ii, Lnlifire. 
b, April, iHkf tUt'Hi*. : K. i?. Colk'^if!, Baiioto. 
JoincMi CoBUuertfui Bank of india, .Ltd., 
IlifiS; .*W;magi«r, Peopies .Bank, lf)04; Ftiajali 
CO'Opmtfivt' Bimk, BaiUvuy Vfiidlng 

. I'ontmctOf, 3907; Proprietor, K> B, Kiiosla 
& Hnrfc., ifkB ; started Imperial Pobiinhiiig 
Company, lull ; liiiitiBtrial ami Bxidiange 
^ Bank at Bombay, BkiO, " Hindu Herald *' 

• 1 9L*d ; riiembof . J’j se euti ve Cttce , , Indian Ch am ■ 

bar of CoMimeree, Lahort* ; ex-mi'mlier, N. W .11. 
teal Advjfjory f-ommiftee, Ijahorc*. Aerated 
Water ami lee Contractor, N, W. K., 1945. 

' PiMkiitlnm : ” Rhonia *' hnpefial 

' CfjrmiiftSim Pnrlmr^*' ** hiiia mul tfm War^**\ 
’VJ./. Ji. h mg R&ifgi p’ nml the Pnme$ 0 / India 
md the Indian Empire^** **IfmHng Mm and 
in ** Indian JianMng Tmt 

■ MmkP *’ States EiduU^ Wha in, India 

. md Mumap India and W&rtd War 2 " 
hiHm <3939.47). Editor: “Dally Herald/ 
19^2*»34. Addrm : Post B.o3e 260, Lahore. 


EOTEHOf MoEamad SJtaB MoEamad 

Ehan f»f Lurkimim, ex- Premier of Sind ; i*. 


, Inriulry 

(^ojiiiwittee for Hcpatatkin of Hind from Bombny 
mid it-'i <;onbtilution as Hutoiiomous Proviuco ; 
gave fojidejien befuro duint Parliamentary 
Heleel Commbtee on Tridinii iieforms for 
; , Bepuratioi) uf Sind from Bombay niid itri 
' coiiht Itut ion a.s auBmomtms ikuvinee In 1033 
./ m eole r(‘p. of Mndlms of Hind Pro, ; memfier, 
// Sind Adndnisfratho O’ttee., 3933-34; waa 
memi'er, Advisory t.Vmmlf of it, B, Governor 
, of Slrrl on It?^ separafion ; member, Sind 
iegiKlative As^smldy since 1937 and 
P.'irdaiueutary Sery, to the Praminr; was 
| elect tfd Lender of Slu.slirn League .party and 

I L Lira! ier or Opposition In Sind i>g. Assemble, 

' 39 : 19 ; 'itinist(ndV>p Public Worlls impartmeat, 
Slfid Cabiitet, lO-ld-ll Leadin' of Opposition 
h% la Siiui Assembly, April 35)41 to Sept. 1942; 

^'>1', Govt. ofBintL Oefc. 1042- , 

, J044 ; Dy, Leader, Blusllm Leagms 
■■l«46-AugasL4047 c 
4^;Miidster, Public Works and Dev. Depts. 

CVoSlnd Secretariat, H^ifachL 


Aar««mi, Ht. (1046), B.A. (Cal.), B.A., LL.B, 
{Cantab,), Judge, High Court, Cakutta, b. 
iri.li Alareli, iSPli; in* Bose Marcar, Edue* z. 
Sfc Aavier’s College, Caletiffa ; and Pofcerhouae, 
Canibridge. Cahed to the Bar from Lincoln’s 
f«n, Juiiiiary, UUS; Lecturer, L,C.0. 
Senior Commercial Institutes, 1918-19; 
I^ecturer in MeTcantlle Law, Calcutta Univer* 
sity, 1921-24; Presidency Magistrate, 1920; 
Judge, Small Causes Court, 1923 ; Dexmty 
legal Bemembraacer, Bengal, 1924 ; Vice- 
President, AlMiulia Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Ariiniah, 1039 ; ProBldeufe, Calcutta 
Society for Prevenfumof Cruelty to Aiiimals, 
1Q42; member, Govorniiig Body, Presy. CoU., 
Calcutta; Advisory Cttee.JI. E. the Governor's 
War Parposea Fund, Bengal; Bt. Bunst-rm'a; 
Muslim W'dfare Soeiety ; Indian Seamen's 
Welfare; Indian Troops Amenities Shop and 
Canteen. Puhlicationi. : Miscehaiieoiis articles. 
Address : High Court, Culeutta, 

KIDW'iU:, Mohammed EhsanurRaEman, B.A. 
(AiL) 1915 and B.A, (Cantab.) 1919, Barrister- 
at*I.aw, Siamindar of Baragaon, Dist. Bara- 
bank! ; h .1887. w 4. of the Eaja of Gandara 
(Bahraich List.) and after her death the d,, 
Ql a Zamindar in Jaunpur Bist. Mduar. 
Queen's and Jubilee High Schools, Lucknow, 
Canning Cdl„ Lucknow, and St-, Catherine’s 
Coll., Cambridge, England; after return from 
England in 1920 enrolled as an advocate in 
the Allahabad High - Court and Judicial 
Commissioner's Court (Oudli) and has been 
pnactising since then ; Secy,, IT. P. Provincial 
Muslim League, 1923-40. Member of the 
U. P. Muslim League Working Cttce.; elected 
member of the Lucknow Municipal Board, 
1928-44 ; elected as member of the H, ?. Leg. 

‘ Council in 1940 on Muslim League ticket. 
Actively interested in social, educational and 
political ux»]ift of Indians, specially of Muslim 
community ; member of the A, I. M. L. 
Council ; chief whip of the M.L. Party in 
the H.P, Legislative Council. AMrm: S, 
Quinton Eoail, Lucknow, 


KlECHNfEB, Bernard Joseph, C.B.E. h, Hov. 
23, m. Vivienne Mary* ?/• d* of the 

iato Lfc.-Col. T. Ffrench, I. A. ; 2 ds, Educ , : 
Glapham CoIL and Imperial Coll, of Science, 
London. Served in European lYar, 1914-19 ; 
Artists Hiilcs. South Htadordshire Hegt. and 
B.A.1L ; B.E.4. France, 1914-15; joined 
The Staimnmit 1022 ; Hgr,/*2V/^ Englishman^ 

» 1928-30; ATg, liditor, The^tafemant Delhi ; 
Bir,, The Statesman, Ltd. ; Hon. Treasurer, 
Indian and Eastern Hewspapey Society, 
1939-41 ; member, Delhi National Service 
Advisory ' 6ommitteej 1039-4X'; Hhief Press . 
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Advistir, O-ovfc. of India, 1941-44. Clubs: 
iloyal Thames Yacht Ohib ; I. JD. G., 
Tollyptunge. 4 ddrees : C/o Tho “ Statesman ” 
Ltd., Kew Delhi. 

KIItLOSItilR, |i. K., Fonnder of Elirloskar 
Bi'os. Ltd. b, 1809 at Gurlhosur in Belgaum 
District, m. Radliahai ICirloskar (died 
1933) j has four a\ and one d. Started 
career as Drawing Teacher 

H at Victoria Jubilee Techni- 
cal Institute, Bombay. 
A.ftcr leaving service at- 
tempted to manufaeturG 
buttons and pUI boxes. 
StartD<l cycle business at 
Bolgaiim in 1889. Brought 
out a Iiand ohaff-eiittcr, 
1900 ; starfcod manufac- 
ture of improved iron- 
ploughs, 1904, established 
at Kidoskarwadi, Aundh 
State, 1910, and incorporated the business 
into a limited liability concern, 1920. 
ITounder of Blysore ICirioskar Ltd.. 1941 ; 
Kirloskar Oil Engines, Ltd., and ICirloskar 
Electric Co, Lt<i,, 1946. Spends retired 
life on his farm. Hobby, agriculture. 
Addrm i KMoskanvadi, Aundh State, 

K3aaRJLLTOr,'.,Moti*im 
, B.A, (OXon.),' O.I.S. (1946). Joint Secretary 
to, fctm Govt, of India, Mlnistary of States^ b, 

' Augitst 15, 1901. Muej The Aoadtoy, , 
Hyderabad, Sind, and Mew CoUege, Oxford. ' 
jToin^ the Indian Civil Service in im. 
Was Magistrate and Collector, MldAmpore, 
1904 ; District Judge, Khulna, 1985 ; Excise 
Conunteioner, Bengal, 1938; Deputy Sectetajy, 
Ifinsnoo Department, 1940 ; Secretary, Com- 
laaerco D^lpartmeat, 1941-4? t Commissioner, 
Presidency Division, 1947* Addreu : O/o 
'Grindlay Bank, Delhi. 

S«mt<la» EhnsMrazu, B.A. 
(.Hons,), Bombay, 1910; B.A. tOxon.), 1022 ; 
I.C.S.; ai.B., Jan. 1943: Trade Deputy 
High Commissioner in Bakistiut b, Aprd 
7, 1S90 ; m. Mitld Kundaninal. Edui. : 

JT. A. Academy, Hyderftbad, »Sind ; D. J, 
Sind College, Karachi ; St. Xavk'r‘s College, 
Bombay; Now College, Oxford; Terms for 
Bar at Oray^s Inn ; AMsfct. (.’otleelor, Ibuijab, 
1922-26; Dy. CAuninlssioner, Bissar, Karnal 
Diat., 1926-20 ; Secy, to Kinaneial (ITHoniiH- 3 
, sinner, 3920-31 ; licvennc Hecy. to Covi>. 
of Bunjab, I9|12 ; Dy, Ctnumissioner, Jhebiin, 
1932*33; Settlement Odicer, hyalipiir, 1933- 
07 ; Secy, to Govt, of Fuiijab, Elcct-rleJty and 
IndUiiitnes Depts., 1937-1941; Jt, 8eey., 
Govt, of India, Supply Dept,, Calcutta and 
DcUil,, 1941-43. Indian Govt Tra«le ^ 
Oommigsioner in United States at New 
York, 1044-47; Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

■ Hialstry of Kellcf and Kehabiiltatioa, 
Sept 0, 1947 ; Jfc. Secy. Ministry of Btatc-j ; 
FmliitoUom : Eiual H^ticmenfc Iteporfc, 

LyaUpur Bunjnb. clubs : Gym- 

kikna arid Cosmopolitan, Lahore ; 
and Three Hundred, Calcutta; Impcilalf 
Delhi pymkhana, New Delhi. Address:} ■ 

Karachi, I 


KIRTJSOT, Dr Bhalehandrii 
M.B.B.S. (Bom.), I Medical Bm-iitlS /; 
Dhulia. b. 1894 ; m. Miss Nirmalabial (lard^i^ 
Buldana (Berar Bro- ; 

Vince); one d, and one a, *" 

stiKiying in Medical College^, 

Muo. Grant Medical 
College, Bombay ; Tost 
Graduate in Medicine, 

Opfch'almology and bactijrlo- 
logy ; Hon. Physician, Civil 
Hospital, Dhulia ; Chair- i 
man, West Kiiandesh 
: Medioal Unions ; President , w i 

of Dhulia Oitiaens' League ; MMt: # 

. - Chairman, New 'CTtizcn 

Bank of India, Dhulia Branch; acted 1 
Chairman of th(5 liajawadHCo-opcmtive Banfe 
and Director of the Bank ; Chairman cdI" tbfi 
Dhulia nation Advisory Comud fctoe. ; Cluik* 
man, Child Wellaro Centre of the lied (3nsfr 
Society ; member of tho Nursing Assoclatfen' 
and Lady DuffeHn Fund {'ommittee ; was 
Director of the Dhulia Co-operative Bank; 
member of the English School Committee and 
the J. B. City High Schmd Committs«r 
President, Bhabne Primary Education Society. 
Addrm : Kholgalll, Dhulia 

X^rovincG). 

KOLHJIPBE 0TJ.TB s m^m&m N^iJoie 
IS hti Sii: 0h«ihiiiM 

Sahoh, BA.., 'the pmmi , Baler of 

. (ssee aocfelon on a«d Pjaktetao). 

i 

Bohofi^ dtiS ? W 4 } DWa 0 ja«ii ' 

Hip? Botol and the Dm:an 
Ooiego, P^RUJit. Leading 
Criminal PlcuiSi'r; , ■ f>f ' 'Wc.sfe>.| 
Khaiatisis district ; ' 'Servcfi:; ' 
as ■ 'As.-dataBt Government': ■ 

■ ■ .Header Public Prosecu-:." 

. , tor ; .'^vas: Secretary ..of th# 

: Khai'idesb Scout Asio-: 

, ciation for six years ; Public . 
Speaker ; nu‘mU;r of the 
War Publicity Committee' 
in 1043; Editor of War 
Bulb'tin; takes interest ja' 
PliyHical Ediieathui, llobhifs : Sanskrit 
Kescarcrh ; Practical Chr-misiry and Immiicrafh - 
Afbi'Cfis : NavagniUi, Dhulia, West Khandesh’ 
District (Bombay Province). ^ 

KOBE, Balvaut Shi vHng, B.A. 

LL.iS..cx-lTaofMh!iHtor (in charge of Law 
Order, l''lnanec, Civil HnpiJlhfd, Hangll State, 
b, ‘tou-i . m , ; lias three .s. and one d. Praette^., 


Jeets' Conference); cleclcd to the 8angl^ 
liayat Assembly, 1930 ; returned unoppdsrf 
to thii Stfilc Leg. AsHcm., 1940 : appoint® 
Minister for Education, Medical, Pubw 
Health, ICaV.D. and L.S. Government, <3a>f 


Health, IbSV.D. and L.S. Government, 0 
operalivo, Agrioidture, Jliirul Uplift m 
Tet(-‘ri»ary Departments, March 1941 ; dint 
tho period as Minister, started a Traialjti 
Coll, firw Primary Teachers, provided rwa 
acHooI teachers and encouraged spread;? 
literacy by opening night schools ; A 
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nM to cjpftnlrjf? , 

e^'ittrc awl i^tarr<''4 ! 

I'miTP fi\t wa^tllratluii «*f ^Itabdas hi 

jNrf^klu tk'funinl fo ih^ j 

Ji^$f*j!Tjl»lF rtiul fiitr fliff | 

f<‘f kiw aiS'l Jii-tfH!, Kffnca-’ 
tfoa, I.akw!r, 

vti\ ; |}a« Imfji P:ei'itiiy fin 

a nik'wl.'ff ift the C'm-stiftif’iife 

of fhfi riilfi'tf Uffoan ; 

haBgll C'.l. 


1030. Has tnkon keen interest in the welfare 
of UiO cTih Irat ors of the State anti has been 
InBiriinieiitai in Infrodneing inefisiirca for 
ap leidinml {rMl(:itt«Hlne?s. Elected 
luernl ier of the Minisfers’ Cjnnmilheo of the 
Clinnil*»'r an JReiiresenfntive of the 

iJninrat HfaltH flmiip iii lOliO; re-clectcci, 
11142, 1044 and HMtl* Mected to the 
As^emhlvof Imlhs an a Ih^-pre- 
firfjtuthH fivmi States m tJroup XilA in 
1047; t1nef KKCi'iitive OlheiT for 

the ihijniSit .StaU'H OK:ajij].',utiun In 1047 in 
nddnion to hsu pioHiit dntieJ. Clnhn ; 

rinb, Hahalfle.^lm'ar ; 
CuKHtlfiition Cinh, <N>w Deihi ; Oheiisisftkrti 
Cififtj iS't'w Dtihi; Btthkimm Cliifn iJelhh 
Addfm: Bnjx.ipin {Bujaiut State.s Group). 


mm, SMnkm t^nmppm, B.A., lA IK I 
Bre^^hh’ut, Mira] iKeftlor) A:eiifnnhly, | 

1H117, w; i'mr Blmu'^aiais, MahadfO. ? 

Mfhwhivaand hahoo ; tt?to tl; Mrs. ShalisnOala 
and' Mi-iS ; hnnhlla',, }Mpc, i 
■ .Mirah Holhipiir ; ■ 

ruijrge, Vi Min ; ' J aiw i k O T H A W Jt X* A , M a i o r , J a m :s Ji e d 

eolk-gp, BW' ^and i ■Bor^h^sha, ■ ■ E.LA.S.0., " A.I.E.a, 
Bonihay t hfood ^ flr-it iii ; j. C o n t r o 1 1 i ii t; pireefcor, Pdkem 



ilm .Matthnihdion 1Ss?i,nnnn' 
titjU ■ ■ In ' MlmJ 11 ig \ i Sehool 
and ■ won ' m • sr-|-io!air«hlp ; 
wm a good ..atiUete In his 
■sttiideni days?' won Medal? 
In wrestling, running, priztj 
eertliioata oti ..belialf of 
* OuT-liny Fund Foramittee' 
In the Ift-rgnsf-ion Udlege *, inemher, MIraJ 
Mtmielpahj y fur ahont 15 years anti its (jhair- 
. man, for 4 j’eatH *, flUairinan, liCiw Coruuf ttee 
of the MIraj Mtinifljatfify } inembcw, MiriiJ 
' Pegiskthni Assenihly, lOtumo ; re-electe<' 
memtw'p, MiraJ Pegislafive Asstanhly, lhl5.: 

, was eleetfd ha drat President, May, 1047 ; 

the first tdeeh'd president of the MIraj Pistdet 
' Ponai Board, 1041-43 % niemher, Mimj’ 
Praja Parishad, original eounetl, Peet’an 
States I ( Imirmafi, M. t, E. Soolety*a 
Conference, MJraJ (1044) ; member. Veer* 
ehaiw Mahaaabha Standing Comrahtee and 
Working Committee, Maharafthtm Pfngayat 
I- Education Society \ one of the founders, 
rt' Shetkari, Kamkari Bangha, MIraj and the 
p" Eldon Library j takes keen interest in social, 

7 polltirai and edneatuniHl aetlvith's ami in 
r' the rural uplift, AMrem: Mraj. 

>EOTIlH smTEs Ool. His Higimtss 
j MaharaJiadhiiral Mahi«ialiexidara Maharao 
Baja Shri Bhim Slaghji Saheh Bahadur 
> Maharao of (see at'otioH on States In India 
' and PakW-ftn). 



Limit eri. k 4th Sepk ISOS* «*- I'ol- 

iiun, IhJS. Honorary Presideney Magistrate ; 
3.dv. Siipdi-., St. John Am- 
hnlanee Brigade. Free- 
mason, Past Master, S.C, 
a n (i ILC. ; es-Prcsident, 

Aasen. of Indian ladiistries ; 

Vice- President, Bonihay 
Pre'ddeney Kennel Chib. 

Member, representing Trade 
interests, nominated by Go- 
aTriior-( bjnenU-ia*C'ou ncil, 
on Tml. Cotfee Cess Uttoe., 

1035-40. Delegate from 
Bombay Tlotary Club to 
Botary International Convention, Kioe, France, 
1037. .Eepresented Bombay PSsferict at the 
Colden Jubileo, St. John Ambidance Brigade 
In London, 11)37. Presented at ITis Majesty's 
Levee 2S May *37. Mrs. Kothawula presented 
at Court P May ’37. Called to Army Service, 
1040-43. Officer of the Order of St. John; 
Jubilee Medal, 1 035, Coronation Medal 1987, 
St. John Long Service Atedal and three bars, 
Africa Star, ],089'45 Star, Defence Modal, War. - 
Medal and mentioned in de.sipatcheH for gal- 
lant iKi, distinguished services with Middle East 
Forces, Gold Medal presented by Govt, 
of Bombay (ijiscriboil For Courage, ILcaouree 
<C Humunity Cit/hs : Willingdoii, Bipoii, 
C.C.I., Kadio. Address; 3, CuiXe Parade, 
Coiaba, Bombay 5. 


■ l|:OTHHVALK, Phoat-oK BBaulisliali, Khan 
Bahadur (1041), B.A., .LL.iL, tix-lJewan, 
i, Balpipk State, k 19th 
I ' April, 168fi. m. Telinii, 

■|\ A of kto E, 31, Kama 
V . of Ootaoamand. One ' 

i:\on6 4. Bduc.; Ba|pipla 
^sEighv: School, . Klphinstone i 

.e. College, Bombay, ami i 

4 /Government Law College, j 

;/ Bombay. Practised on the ' 

J Ippenate side, Bombay 
||:Htgh Court from 1913 to 
;^.il015. Appointed Private 
0 e r e fc a r y to H. K. the 

of Bajpipla, 1916^ mb Dewan, 
li^sjpipla^ 1937 } Dewan# Ba|pipla, November 


ICOTWilL, EaasaheB SMvxam Balkrislma, 
B.A., 3.L.B., Ideader, Dhulia, 1898 ; 
Muc, Dlinlia Gariid High School and tha 
Wilson * College, Bombay ; 
w’orked as Assiistant PubMo 
I^roscciitor ;; belongs -to 
Liberal party; acted aa 
Commandant of Civic Guard 
and leader of. the Katwnal - 
War Front ; was Ghairman 
of the 'Working Committee 
^ of the Marathi Literary 
y J Conferenceiiheld at Dhulia ; 

member, jSed Cross Society 
i and other public institu- 
^ , tions; (Leading criminal 

lawyer.) Address: Hear Ganid Baug, 

Bhulia, ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■ ' 
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StOXWAL, Mm. lUmaBal 
w, JiUsHf.hiiiuira KgiwuI, 

J'.*l:. 7 ; t\v»k mn ojur? ,v. /■’if'fA 
?MK<hj! \V»#rk«'lf, f akOfi 

upUffe of taivtkward cins-:. 

f '" ^ • iiiimlAV. 5frtii?i 4liMt' 

tV^r t.;onitnitt<*<' fil t,liu iocal \h il 

- ^bI ^ '!*■->- 5 So.'T-f y ; DHOalh'r 
fm ^ t^.ivlii',!-* J^ch? iiK' 

M tvojjiaitti'f : Vsfo-i'rf ,4lont, 

Wf^f h'iind-t':-)h J^r.iarh of 
All-fihlni, NYooieii’.s 

^ Y' .‘^tJf'reSfiv.y * of tho saiitp 

., “■ s!}4.luif Inn: <pi'rf'tiiry, 

J adi^h’ ?itK-jul f Inb, I »hiiUo ; 
jnf'wlK'F, Bhulln liarijun ^^^Ya baiiffh ; kiyip.- 
tfur, ?»1ana|iin^| < ’oinmittuf* uf fcliO Wonieu'H 
rn-opf-ifitivo >,ot;k‘t.y, idodia: itb-uUii'r, AduH- 
E'ineaTion booirty iVtr \Saunu: PuWk: Hppak- 
er; OK’Hiber, ^lanaylrk* rtjnniiitt&a? of thi‘ 
Ksuiiftlabai Clirl-i* llij^h School, *]dtu1iji, 
JfWrm; l*;o H. ll. K'otwal, b.a,, rji.n.j 
I'kadei'j i)huUa (Weftt Klumdf'.sh). 

KDTWKXi, Mars. SairaswaH^jal^ Honorary 
Cowmit^^ionor of tho fdrJ rJuidi’B, Dljnliu. 
b, HJiH : m, Kao Sah(d» H, B. Kotwal* Kieailrr, 
Iduilia; £!tiuc, St, 

Bombay ; Social 
■Worker: Secretary of tlto 
Ladles Work party in tkc 
local Kotl Cross Soeiefy : 
acted as member of the 
Bhulia Miinielpal School 
Beard! Lady a all visitor 
of Bhulia JIail ; orf^anised 
the West Khamiesh fn'aueli 
of AlMadia Woineifs Confr-nmee and 
acted as its Seerfdary : obtained llrst 
prize at All-Indla Blmrhval Kintfirm 
Corapetithm held at Dhuriwal (Punjab) in 
1937. Addrem: Garud Xhvug, Binilhu 

KIOTMiSHI, t B. Achaarya, M.A. (History 
and JScouoruicsh Bir'iJctor of the Bhri Gandhi 
Ashram, Villngo and IChadi Organisation in 
the proviiifios of IT.P, and Delhi; General 
Socretj^ry of Indian Kaiionai Congress, 1934 
to June 194d ; elected Pres., Indian National 
CJongress, Oct. 1940-Nov. 11147, Ediic,: M.A., 
1912 ; Professor in ’Behar under the Calcutta 
Halver^ty, 1912-17; Joined 'Mahatma Uaiidhi 
in Champararv'Sabyagniha, 1917 ; with 
him In Kaira (Gujerat); worked as Private 
Secretary to Pandit Madau Mohan Miilavij^a, 
191B; Professor of Politics in tho Benares 
; Hindu Haivmity, 1919; left the University 
and «tait-ed ICijiadi and Village work, 1920, 

• through the Gandhi Ashram, Benares; in 
,<diarg6 of the Gujerat Vidyapith as Aeharya 
JPHncIml) 1922-27; for the ninth time 
I and Imprisonod under Befehee of 

;; In Aag. 1942. rlleleased on 15th 

'I : Iroei-' 1945. Th& <3m^im 

^ Mmkiiim, XMM 

# 0 % - indim J^ndional Congm^ The 
' if 4'^fW* Stel Gai^i 

, ^ MSiesfhfe. »- ■» 




, KEISEHE Mellon, Ban Saitih E., F.t'.CCB , 
' liYVAswom Comnd-sioiu'f, Cctcidu *h 

I iudni, b, hi Ib'.m. Prlvutc S-avOu-v 
* Hlghnt.s-. flu' MiiljnraJa OrmLcd hi 1041 
I whik' Bt'ir- Apparent, .and 
! ifk Mdat''.- WiuaufT, lUlu' 

1 22; Fai.iCi* r.intrtdh'i*. iP.Vi- 

, ; C*c»!i!UJijduiii'f rd* lK‘va- 

1 hiYmnH ah rharitubh' iu'-t!- 
Dltlfun and tcmpletd hinn* 
io:kt; tr.ivalk'd all ovrr 
India; m‘cf>nu>anH'd Hi-} 
in all liw tnuw to 
1 fppi'i' Indli and Stadh 
- indkiC Faliow of the 

Coi'puratbn of <*art.ihcd 
: ' Bt;or»d:ark;:‘a 
♦ntt'u^ivo tour hi Mradaud and the 
while as Saendary tn K. K, bhaumukhiim 
CinUy (Kx-Fhiiiuce Mini^^lvr cl tin- ipneiri- 
mant of India) whan he wont n dok-yatr to 
League of Nutiuujs in Buii) ; spi^dal iutcrvii^u 
%vith HD ifulha'H.'i the pupe at Home; 
Additlonai bi'cdal G{hc\’i' hi woua'itinp 
with His ICvcolh-nry tia* Vlcfroy’ri 
vDit to ('oahin, I'jJh; Jirio Hahih in hpift ; 
S{i<Mdal BlOcoi’ for the vidt of HD Highness 
the Mahamja of Cochin to TricJuir for Aykia 
Kerala CPnn-Kerahi) Coiiveutkin, 1917, 
Veerasriughuhi (hkhest award of rodfin 
Kuh^f) In 1947. Ad'drw / Balalaynm, Trichm-, 
Cocliin State, 

mXSmZMMCMMMI, fimmunx Th»iM, 
iCA., iimnhi-i’t Consi'jruoiifc Assembly of 
India; 5. Kuv, 2d, 1S90; m» 

(dead 1931) ; Edue * : Madras Ohilstiaa 
College, Madras ; enteetl husintsss In 1921 ; 

. tdficted . imeaentfttlve of the. irsdka 
Commerce Constituency to the Miuir^ji Leg. 
Assembly in 1937 mwl plaviiti a prominent 
part in legislative and other %rork in th^ 
Mfidras Afi-^eialAy during the thao of the 
Congress Minf-itry; has been iakliiK 
iuterojit in the Indian mermiitlle organisa- 
tions in the Mmirus Prej^ideney and tim 
eetmomic life of the Province in gcncml; 
elected to tlm Central AsaemWy i« Dr^ttjber 
1942 in hye-elecfcioii for Tanjore-Tr'ichinopoly 
lioa-Mohammedan Kami Constituency and 
was a promiuenfc member In the bvit Central 
Assembly ; elerted pres, of the Muflra.') Malm- 
Jana Subha for the year 1943-47; elcetf’d 
member. Constituent AHsewhly of India, 1949, 
Address : No. 2, Cathctiral Eoad, ^ulras. 

ERISHHIIMACHIIRX, Rao Bahato Sl» 
Vaafal XMimyenkata Chari, K.C3. 
1.(1046), K.C.l.l!!. (1936), Kt. (1933), C.LE. 
{1926), B.A., ILL.; Prime 'MluDier, Jaipur 
State, ?inc 0 Aiig. 1946. b, Fein B, 188 f ; m. 
Sri Kangannual, 1896. 3 2 d, AV««?.; 

^ Presideney Coll. Madras and Law Call.* 
Aladras. Entered 'Mmh'us Civil Service As 
By. ColleuUw, 1903; Chief Keveuue OfSw, 

. Cochin State, 1908-11 ; Under-Scny. to Govt., 
1916-19 ; S^y. to Govt, of Madras, 1024-27* 
Delegate to the three liotmd Xntle Con- 
ferences and Joint Parliamentary Select 
ettec., and inemlier of the Provincial 
r Constitiifion, the Services, the Federal Stmic- 
turci the Federal Finance Sufo-Cttees. and 
Reserve Bank' Cfctee,^ 1930-84* Beiegiate on 
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Chatemii of th© Board of Mamgcineftt of t!i® 
Mysojo Iriiii Woikiii, amtl Bewati, AMfm$£ 
itofsuvai*Si«dl; Baijg^vlorc City, S, India. 


f^rhajf of India to t\m AsismWy of tfw X,m^m | 
of l^aUnns, l*d!U attf tided B.IL'b] 

ro^nmtion, 1087; Advi#.€S‘ to Iiidian IKdrgs* | 
tion in Buitetifti mesiilber, 1 

f-%r*tral Advisory Board of' Bilnostios, • 

of India fsljisf B*4d; riuunis^ti, ivfifil^toryC MSYMMt Mt Elt&dip Kt«, 

^|!u)(i1^er of Brlnoi^f? ; Bewan ! Ativoi^ato-BoiL# Mndra,?? {Rf-Bi.), b„ May 


of lf‘dT-44'. Bnlinn I»f l*;trat<3 to Ban 

Fr'itn'i,''}*'© t'fddercnf©, Afa’ii 11^45. Itniian 
tii'lf jiTatr* rm the Brepar’affir'y Crnnmlswlcoi 
tn till’* Vii^U'd Xi’dlwiH td'Ui»ui''atir,ti, Kov. 
BBT* and tiif fir^i Ass^einlily 

Ffdi. lyM) ; Viu'-BmH-fit, foMtif-ucnt An* 
iniafiy of lu'iin, MUT. Ad4rei:$ : IJoyd 
Boafl, Madm and Jairiuf. 

mtsmm, Bit Kmd^mmmkmxi Srlnira^a, 
Kt. (imnu IKStn, rjt.B. (itiBd; Bim-tur, 
Kation.’d Lafor.ifory of XndLi, Xew 

Dt'ihL HiH' n- BUT. b. 4, 18U8. m, 

I.al<.'’h»ii Anonal Hdnt\: Hludii iiSgii Bniioola, 
\Vnli‘.'t|i juid Hyhilii|futtur ; Animeun ColL, 
Ma’lnra; Mttdran (dindiaii fjo'll. and Uiiiv. } 
: ...t'liU. of Snh-ni'n, C'ainutta. Demonstrator, in 
Cheuiidiy, Madrii'^ tdiimtiiiB Coil, for nearly 
two 5 n*aiij ; K*-heavcii Ansonlate of BIr C.V, 
man at th<y Indian AhHcn. for the t'.ultivaildu 
ofhehwe, Beiuicrhi Physios, Dacca 

ITniv. Idiid-.IJJ ; Mahcndralal Bin;a,r Besearch 
VrofeKHur of Theoretical anti Bxperimejntai 
Fli 3 >h'fi at tlit‘ indlaii Am, for WiC cultivation 
< of Bdeme, 10.*w*4*i; ProfeSisor of Physics, 
'Uish’crsiiy of Ailahulmd, 1.114:1*47; Pres,, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, India, B>45 and 
10411 ; i'hysit's section t)f the Indian Bciwice 
tioKgms, 1040; Foiuidov Pres., Bharat i Tamil 
' Bauiiham ; Vice-Pres., Tudian Asscn, for tho 
cultivation of Science ; Indian Aeademy of 
BcIrjicpk; memhe*?, Boanl of Sdcntific and 
InriuHtriai llesearch, and Board of K^'seareh 
on Atomic Knorgy, and various commit- 
tees of the Govt, of India ; fellow of several 
soientiftc societies and academies^ liege XJnlv. 

■ Medal, 1937 ; Krishnamjendra Jubilee Gold 
Medal, 1941 ; Ahdafdmndra Muirherji lectures, 
Calcutta Bniv., 1940 ; SuMiraJ Bay Beader- 
shlp lectures, Patna Bniv,, 11141; BifKJii 
Professorsitip lectures, Indian ASHcn. for the 
cultivation of Science, jiM3; spedal lectures 
s,t Trav.mrore, Afysore, Osiimuia and Jhmjab 
Universities ; Uovt. of India delegate to Royal 
Smloty Common wealth Bdentifio ('’onfertmee, 
iOld; scirniilic deputation by the Govt, of 
India to Eiifopeand AmeTica, 11)46; delegate 
to several ’’International scientiilc eoufereiices, 
tHhlkaUoM : Several papers in the tran- 
sactions and tlm proeeedingH of the Boyal 
Society and other sdcntifto louraals on 
Optica, Magnetism, ITrysics and Chemistry 


IBSJh UK VonhaiakshniaMina. A’diic-.r Madras 
Cijrif;tlan i’ollegr*, i,aw Colif^ge, Madras, 
A|iprentlce-at»haw niulor the late Justice 
P. ii, Biindaraui Iyer ; appointed Advocate- 
GcncraHn 1026; membor of the Legislative 
Conneii; awarded Kahar-hHind Sliver 
Medal In recognBloii of his philanthropic 
work, 1026; i>ewan Balmdur in 1930; 
Knighted, 1932; was memberof the Syndicate 
of the Mmlras Uaiverslty for several years; 
member of the Senate of the Madras Uiiiver* 
Rjty ; takes interest in ptiidie, social and 
religions mot'enicnis such as llainakrishim 
Students’ Home, Mylapore; has subscribed 
large amounts to charitable fnatitutions ; has 
endowed in the Madras, Andhra and Anna- 
malai HniverHities ; helped several poor 
etudents ; delivered the Cuavoeaiion address 
of the Andiira University in 3930; member 
of the Esiperfc Committees appointed by the 
Goveriimeat of India to amend the Law 
relating to Partnership and the law' relating 
to the sale of goods, Advocate-Gen., Madras, 
1920- July 1044, Member of tlio Constituent 
Assembly of India and of tlie various Commit-, 
tecs appointed by the Constituent Assembly 
including tiie Expert Committee to draft 
the Constitution for Indian Union. €on- 
sisiently with the prliidplo adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly that no title shali be 
conferred by the State, he reiiounceci all the 
titles confermi upon him during the previous 
regime. Acidrm r Bkamra Nivas, Luzi Church 
Hoad, Myhipore, Madras. 


of solids, iMirtioulnrly of motals ; collaborated 
with Sir C. V. liarmn In the discovery of tijc 
Kaman Effect, A4drm : The National 
Physical Laboratory, PusaRoad, Hew Delhi, 

SEISHHAEAB, Sir Mysor# Hfaitjondissai, 
■ Kt„Cr. 1934; Diwan Bahadur, *924 ; Itaja- 
‘ Icftryaprasalcta, 1922 ; retired member of 
. Council, CJovornment of Mysore, t. 27th 
Jan* 1S77 ; JSduc,: Maharaja's . College, 
Mysore, Held appolntmenta maMr Qxe 
wvemment oi Mysore of Coinpiarcdler, 
tfc&BOial Secretary, j^resldent, Mysore State 
Xasuranoe Oomialttoe, mdmber off oimoR, 




ESaaTH,a Jasadgum Maharfaj, Mb Holi- 
aeas Sadashivzao, High Priest of Maratljas, 
Kolhapur, h, 4th December, 3894, a. of siiri 
Laxmanrao Bennaditar ; m, Shri Shakuntala* 
bal , d. of Bardar Bapu Saheb 
Barnolmt of Kolliapur. Muc, ? 
Under-Graduato, Fergusson 
College, Poona, Selected aa 
the religious head of the 
Marathas by the late Shahu 
Maharaj of Kolhapur and 
installed as the Kshafcra 
Jagadguru of Kolhapur ih! 

1920 ; a devoted student of 
philosophy and religioa r 
President, Kolhaikur ImkhA 
Panehayat, 1926 to 192S; . 

Stfesided over the third sesaiof^of i^a All-Tndia 
, Hindu Hvak Farishad held at Nagpur in 
1Q8S ; Vice-President of the Kolhapur — ■“ 
Mills and a Dixedior of Banlc of ‘ 
AUrm^, Eitlhftpur* Shahupuri* 
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KJJBKBj Haandtandra Ganshin* an*i I i/ariJC'»i Wf.uiatJ^ja as ImmnM&x mpm 
Hata^a. i*uc. ,•?, <ji* latoj aiKl jkjt'oujitaiifc. Takw feem lat®r«ifc lisi 
fkvipBiray erne of ihe iir^t hatcli ot\ gaiwjs, i’oineitadati BiiiMlai* 

BiSi. ijli.'ii'lcr.i i« Fatara ; m, .^Ihs Aki;a--''aheh i Horuby Eo&d^ BoriibBy. 
f^ariK'ifcat, of l»asitoma» | ■ 

r7S^ "1' J08»|*e., MA. (ColimWM. 


, \ c.1if;nd-^tty iii AiVa.-f it a atul | 
yoni^^tr finulylng in Hydt'a- : 
liam <’fi)ki% I'.iwtav;] 
§» •!».. Mi((\ : Cojvf . if, jS., S’itara ; I 

JbA., r>i-ij<’au VaAI 

Milsy awl LbJU Jaw iUl,l 
,:» I tank up pmatke at| 

1 joluf'd hemllf-ary | 

Agric«lnimlandiminoyi<'U‘U 
ng btiHjiiebi.i of ills 4*J.'iU ; iias bcon fop 

ovep a decasle lUrtsttor of sovi?ral rorntmiiieg 
and Limited conraniB notably, tiui W.f.L, 'Jns. 
Co., Ltd., iSwadusld Ci>iitiiK‘i‘<;iaI Co,, J/td, and 
Ayurvedic Arka-diala, Ltd,, fc^afara; tiio 
Houdtern Knitting W'urkn, Ltd. and Ktnv 
provident Ins. Cn., Ltd,,, Puona; I,^fikmanya 
MUIb, Lt<L, iiariii; Tiie Yadioda Inrinstriai 
Corporation, ivunmdwad ; AgrieuL 

tiiral and Allied Industries, Ltd., Jarnkhandi, 
(S.M.O.) ; is keenly iriierestod hi necmoinic and 
goclai uplift of mml populace; has earned 
nauiQ in cricket and tennis and has liking for 
flino arts and cultural aotiyltiM. Addrm: 
Pratap^ianJ, Satara City» H 

OTX.EEEHI, Mrs. Kristoabal Mm&ak* 
Dealer in Cloth and PearlH. Bhuiia, A^cst 
Kliandeslc ff. 10U9 ; m* T. V. KulkarnL 
Ideader at Bhulia ; two s, and live d. ; 
jFJdue . ! Havantwadi and 
Malwan. Bocial worker and — 

reformer ; inernber of the 
DhuIlaManaging Cuinnilttec 
of the Ail India Women’s 
Conference ; memher of the 
Hindu Jlaha^^ablia Com- 
mittee, Bhulia ; member, 

Ladies’ Physiral Society, 

Dhulia fEasiitra Srwa 
Bamitl); takes keen interest 
iu physical education of 
girls and ladles ; member, 

Managing Committee of 
the i)huUa Ladies* Co-operafcioa Store; 
first Lady worker in Dhulia conducting 
two stores of Larliiis* rctiulsltoa, Addren : 
C/o T. V, Kulkarai, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 
KhoLgalli, Dhulia (West Khandesh). 

KVtmmiXf TCradhav Baiamant, 0.D.A., 
Public Acconiitanfc and Auditor* 6. Kov. 28, 
18QS in Satara DM. m. KamaJadevl Herle- 
kar in 1934 ; 2 da. Mat . : Aundh State 


I 


and Bombay ; 


passed Matrinulation (19251 
tat with dlstinctkm in Sanskrit 



I K,Y.)j P.B.A.A* (Ifiemd )•. f>, 

1 in pruftke m an incuriHffnC'd Afiymhi'Uitlu 
I part ncr.sbip in Lohdoii, and Ua'u at iWirubav ; 

I hi <'h4rgt} of “Vimrn? Iriflia", May Peb, 

I lh.U;w{is Convener of the Congress Belwi 
I Committee an fiie , 1-lnamiial Uhligatioas 
i IMwniii cre.it Britain and Lndia; Maim. 4 lj 3 g 
I Comiuittee, Biiuir Cmitml K(*!b‘f Cuminittec, 
j and .‘iko iis idnanchd Adyj,Her, iwiu ; 

I and Heey.,. ■, the Aihlmlia ■ Village liidnsWs^s 
I As'ioe. ; (.Imirnmu, CJL L'ovt. Jiidictrkl 
Survey Cttee., llKid-U. J'attiiriiimm * i‘uUk 
Finance and mir Pmrrfy ; A UShrmt «/ 
Mafar Talukn ; ‘‘^Whij the V ilium 
went r* “ mid PfecepU uj Je^m “ ; 

Chfbtimiiti!-'-‘Jh Eennmvj nnd nmyt ef Life* 
Emmnip of Permanence ; The PhUomphu ef 
Work, etc., The FaUm'a Voice (m Joint 
Editor) ; Congress Bt'iret. Committee’s Eepcirt 
on the Pimiiieial ObliKatioiis between 
Jiritaiii and India* Aditm*^^ Magan Vadi, 
VYardiia, C.P* 

EtJMJLEEtPA, Mohaadw# 

M*A. (HarvArd), S*T»B* (Boston), M.A„ PiiJL 
iCoiumbia), d,P.* Director nml ProilHsor of 
Social Economy in the Tata limtitide of hoelal 
SdenccA; Editor, The indum Jnnrnal of 
Bodiil Work, h, April to, m, liatnam 
Apimsamy, B.A, (MadrasL M.A. (PunjAb)* 
First/ Ifuiian educationist lo be Invited on 
H cnlturai iJTik>;loii to the U.B.A. »s a Stoto 
pm>t by the Amerh-au Covt. Mue, : 
Jfarvard, Boston and Columbia UnivcraiMeii. 
Bpeciulized in i'hilo-'iophy, Boeiology mid 
Education. Apj/ointed Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Lucknow Cbriston College, IQlb; 
Header in Philosophy* Lucknow Lniveralfey, 
1921, Ddcgate to the Ganeral Conference 
of the M. E. Church, IJ.S,A., 1924; and to tht 
Ihth World Caiiferencu of the Y.H.C.A-, 
Helsingfors, l»'iniand, 1926. Member of the 
Institute of International PolltlCnS, League of 
Nations, Cfeiieva, 1920, Travelled exteiudvely 
in Europe and America, invited to lecture 
at Cornell, Byracuse, Calumbia and other 
American IJniverBities. AppoiuliKi Vrotm^iX 
of Philosophy and Sociology, Mysore Hatver* 
«ity, 1981, and Professor of Social Economy 
Inthe Tata Instituto in 1986 and its Director 
in 1941. Member, Botary Club, Bombay. 
Tleo-fProsident, Indian Conference of Sorial 
Workers, 1947* Addreu : Tatft Xihitltoto 
of Social Science, Bombay 8. 


i#:SilSiS 


.fSd^^^^sSr Sewing KBKSfEH, Pandit Hirday Naih, LL.D. 
Machine Co, as Salesman ; lUon.h B.A., B.Sc. Member, Indian (hmsti* 
Articled Clerk with’ tuent Asi^mbly; President, Servftnte^ of 
0. H. JopafilwalA dfe Co. India Society since Jan. 1988. b, 1887. 

for some time; after com- Edm,: Allalmbad Hnlverslty, 1905; studied 

pietinK Ills Diploma in 19^16, at I*ondoa School of ElconopalrSf I91X*‘l2* 

atartott his own Company, Ihjoslded over the East African Ka%nal 

M Publio Aocotmtania <% OongrCss, April 1929 ; member, C&ntria Leg* 

Auditors, imder name' of Assembly, 1927-SO; member, Ooanofl of 

A <fe at -Bombay; has State* l§87*47; presided over the National 
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UUM i ' edemtim , tm ; Mioml Cotamis. ' , amj mmb«r, ex W 

aimer of Hlria«j»ian Heoiit Comtclf,^ MimJ Bmioi* State* 


SeeretiAiry, Seva safoiih Ciiaiiioaa * 

of ftse ledlaa gatlon to Smaol : 

British i-ommonweslih Eelatlous Cunfetei'jee 
liHil ill Sy4fjtes% ; *|i;lt»..;af« to ^ I he 

Ba>ifte Ihlafkois 

tWi'i ; nk'iohi'f, iiuvh, 4‘priUA\n\i to 
to t}U|»ho hsfo etauiitioji nf itstiiun-, 
JjiiL ; tJh.t'itJaiw, NatioMaS ^Vof. t 

t’i'ri'Sii Utmmmilnu OnnovlTt-e, sir-jii- 

l?rr, Aroifsl j^nr. j'.% B);oTyxHni'<.tt!if*n h^-isnuitlo*, 
jajtt*47; viiiff'h tvyloiuin*! FiJ;, Malaya, 
|{j: 507 Trii44;oi, iijf. iiuiuua, i0i1-;h fialaiui, 
.Kejaya, Ihh’'*, to rf4i4ith'n »*r Jii'hatjs, 

fher^. iddrms: StT’vaot.y of Imlm Soviety. 
■■-illWmbadr ■' 


aj ifV'.|})ii4y silnM*T, iafrodnewl frc« Primary 
edKiathai, prohibits d and stopped 

Ui-: .‘-yd eta of ootonadi^jg mem hers In ttie/'-r 
L<a»ai lie* itinlons in tlm 

htaie. ; Kadi Yedia, Mira j, 

KtITCH SraTE : WaliayalmdEfcal Mtea 
Mafeairao Shri Madattsingltii S&wal Salsa- 
dujT, Maharao of horn seetion on States in 
iuaia audPakhUiti). 


EBEMATTa, fBe Hon'SI# m Vems^Ia, 
Minister for Iftiml Bevelf^pment, fiovt, ofh 
Madmi. lw.Mh nd^e. : Beimn’B Hiudn | 
Univetdtv with the hupjsort of Mahal rim 
nmdhi and Pandit Malavpaj to-ob imw 
degree and nouijslfdeii M,>A. iiijuir-ie, "VVaa 
Pres. ■ of tim ■ AilJiuiia Young . Mm’s ' 
Hftidlau A«HOf;lsfion, Primres, Ih32-h0 ; Preg,j 
AtKihta ProThirliil Adi Andhra AssoriaH- 
tio«, lOlMMiy ; Prt'S-, Afli Andhra ftorak” 
shana Sangliam, ldH7dld ; Joint or Awustant- 
Sficretary, Audhm Provimdal iiariian Sovak 
Sangfi, ith'i’ihPZ ; Joint Sorretary, Andhra 
ProvhM'lai Agricultural IJnloii, lOSG-40 ; 
Bduntier and Befretsry, Bm* Aiijan! BevI Adi 
V' Andhra Oiris* Boarding MomtJ, Beavrada, 

’ j Senator for two terms, IBIhif-ny ; 

member, IHstrict Board, Khitr.a for twi? 
terms* iOdO-Uil particiiiateil in Salt Safya- 
gralm Afovemeafc and was kept in the hub dad ; 
received lathi charge at Gudivavia ; imprisoned 
for 6 months in coimection -with the Satya- 
graha Movement in 1940 ; has been a mumocfr 
of Urn Madras I^eglalatlve Assembly ainee 
11136 ; started a number of Harijau Hostels. 
Addms: Secretariat, Madras. 


paCET, Waite Graham, C.S.l. (t0l7). €J.E. - 

U. n:UB, I.C.S.., Ihh.it {RnhJ.). t. July 17,lSh4; 
f.i. iteit-n France- Joan, d, of 1>, PeU-SBiith. 

4 no s. Edvv. : ikrdford School and Bnlliol 
roih, Oxford, Served in the Great War, 
IhH-Jlii, entered fndkn Civil Service (Bihar 
and OriR'^aj in ("ommihidoner, Tirhufe 

Dlvn., 1944. Afiiirmn: r/o Grindlay & Co., 
Ciiluitta and Viohm'il Lcjj, Bourne Bad, , 
Buclds, j'indaiui. 

IiJAEOBE, The Bight Bevexendl Geojfge-';,- 
Bumioxd Bame, O.D., M.A., CM.JE*. O.B.B,, 

V. D., Bi.diop of j.nhore, b. M?iy 6, 1879 ; rn. 
Dorothy Kate. Akerman. Edne.: (dlftou Coli. 
O-ad Oriel CoiL, Oxford ; Affilntant Master, 
Suinruor Fields, Oxford ; Chaplain, Indian 
EceteiastiPul Estnbljsluiivnfc ; Pdmipal, Law- 
rence Iloyal Alilitary School, Sauaw^ar. 
Address ! The Clost^, bahiue. 


■■ EBBHE, : Eppamia .- Kallappa, . . .Advocate,. 
Member, Miraj Sr. LcgBiativo AHSiinihly, 
b. tlnd January, 11K>9; ; one A : Ba:»appft 

• and three d, : Saraswati, Indu, Shakuntala, 
AV/?fc. ; Bangli State High 
Beh'ool ?■■'■ ■■ ■ wo’a 'prizes : ' ■ .in 
daeiition eompetitioa and 
for. 'Writing artleics In maga- 
-zincs 1 ^;..'■lia|a^am.■'^Mlege,:. 
Kolhapur ; Bhoimtkar’s 
' '■ La.w.' ".. XMona-.; ‘ ■ ■passed.': 

, ' the ■ . ■ Advocate's''.: ■' ' '6X'.andaa- . 
tion, Bombay High Court, 
'1033.; :■.' •after' v.practfeihg ■ for: 
a ■■' ..■few .'■■mohtIm..'.:-'ih :s.a.tera,';i 
loined'. ..... -.thB- /.:. ■'■MifaJ" '■■: :■ -''Bar ' 

member, Miraj City Muni« 
if: clpallty for six years ; Chairman* Miraj. Muni* 
''V; eliml i.aw Committee; adviser to the Hindu, 
:L Alusilm Sangh, Miraj, 1938 ; rnember Bocep* 
tion etteo., MiraJ ParlShaa, *941-1944 and 
1940; Seey.j Bar Assoc., MiraJ for 8 years; 
,'fy took leading part in organising the Mslm- 
/vf;,jftahtea Blngayat Education Conference, 
1944 ; elected member, Miraj legislative? 

, ,A«»eJ»bly, with; overwlielming ma|brity, 

; tot Popul&r Mlniater in ohkrge of the 



'BASOTS, .Bai'... Sahib P^usaalalji,".'' ■Managing' 
Agent, Mahabonb Bhahl Eulhutga MUis 
f.’<mn>any, Ltd.., Gulbargu. b, 1901 ; a. of Seth 
Hiralal; BusincriH Magnate of Hyderabad 
State, Joint Proi^rietor of 
the firm of Dayaram Siiraj- 
null at Sficiuideraliad, Cub 
Imrga and JLatur ; doing 
hanking business at Secun- 
derabad : owns Dll Mills 
in Hyderabad State; a 
partner in Ginning and 
Pressing Factory at Puma ; 

Ex-President of tho Com- 
mittee Sahnkaran and 
V yaparian. H ydcrabadState; 

V!*'e-Prcsidpnt, Board of: 

Directors. Hyderabad State Bank, Hydernbaa 
(iJitt.); Director in Comrat^reial Corporation 
and several other companies; Prcsidenfcf 
Hyderabad (Dn.) Bullion Bxcimnge, XAd.; 
has generously donated to Educational 
Institutions, Charitable Trusts and Hospitals,. 
Address : Begumpet (H, 8, Kly,), 

hmmm state: Tiialtoi:d Saheh Shvi 
Xndrasittghji SahcB Of (aoe section on States 
in liulift and Pakistan). 

LMlif MuJcaadl, B,A, (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, 
b, Oct. 14, *1890, m, nee Aliss Ball 
(3915), Mac, : At Sohatls, Pauri and 

•Almora. At Colleges, Allahabad. Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford. Hist* 
Hons., 1017. Called to Bar, Gray's Inn, 1018 ; 
returned, 1010, enroHed Adv., Allahabad H.O,^ 
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111,19; M.fiJl fnr (iarhivnl, tiJllU-Jld ; Py. 

,•■ Fresidesit, appokstecf 

X;ehrl (isiyiiwa;j)^ State. Bigh 
■ Court,, liUB-il, .Mgt., Indian Xiirpcatiiie 
and Co.,' Btd., F.O, €intterbnekgari|, 

■.tBsreMly) sdieo. Mundi 1944 . WrlteB ■ to 

'-Hindi »imI 'SilB.gliidi periodicals; and i« 

■ ■ an . csponent ' and cy.lttc 'Oi I.ndiaii A.rfc.' 

Permamtii ■.Addrem:. I\0. Cliittt'rbuykganJ 
; 'iliareiliyl/CJk, India. 

■■JldUfjl. Ha| KM.wfflr,, Eai Baliadmsr SacMir, 
SMromani, M,A.» I’.C.H. (Retd.), Chlet 
Mininter, Radna Stab.% nince (Jetnher 1, BS'dd. 
th MareJi ;jl, 1S82. Ed lie. : Vorinaji Cnristian 
anti Law Colie;^fVi, l.ahrire ; ArijtiM (ioU! 
Medallist; Petifessor, Central 'rraining C’oll. 
and l-’orinan Chri.-JliaJt Cull. Lahore, 19011 ; 
Personal Assit. to Settlement Cummr,, U-walior, 
Under-Secy., Political Hept., 3.915; 
Jty. Comr., {Justt.iui.s and Uxeise, I'.BS ; Odicer 
on Siicclai Duty, Political Dept., 1938; 
Punjab CUvH Service, 1919 ; P<ditical Seoy., 
Gwalior State, 1920 ; Manager, Gw'alior 
Statu Trust, 1923 ; Private to li. H. 

the Maharaja of Bikaner, 1925 and l^orcigu 
and Political Minister, Bikaner, 1925 ; Gilicer 
on Special Duty iu tire Pun j ah Civil Secretariat, 
1027-28 ; Under Seny. to Uovt., Pimjah, 
Bocal Self-Govt, and Kovenuo Dept,, 1929-31 ; 
Sooy„ I,*unjab Sources of Knvenuo Uttee,, 
1931 ; Bu!)“Dlviaioual Otftcer, Additional 
I)ist, HagiBtrate. etc., 1932-33; Preaident, 
Patna State Legislative iVssemMy; member, 
drafting Cfctee., Speadal Aviation Cttee, 
ami the Social Services Gtteo. <jf the .Post-War 
Beconstruction Cttee, and of the ad ho& 
Committee on Btandards of KiMont Adminis- 
tration set up by tim Gharnlwr of Princes ; ! 
member repreamitlng the Indian States onj 
the Indian Coahkdds Committee; member i 
representing the Ohhattisgarh States in tho i 
Committee of Administration for Ser vices j | 
Pmsfc-War Jieconstrtiction Fund; member,! 
Constituent .Assembly of India; awarded 
Bing*a Coronation Medal, 1937, Addmsi 
Bfidangir, Patna State, Orissa. 


Xi.KXiBHiSX| Kastttrhhai, MUlowner, b, 
22, Dec. 1894. Edm.i at Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad. Hon. Secy., Ahmedabad Famine 
Belief Committee, 1918-19 ; Vice-President, 
Ahmedabad Aliiiowners'' Association, 1923-29 ; 
member, CVntrai Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of the MHlowners* AssOoiatioh, 
(1923-26); nominated as a delegate to the 
12th and 18th Internatioml Labour Conference 
at Geneva, 1920 ^ 1934 respectively ; President, 
Federation of Indian OMiubers of Commercjc 
and Industry, 1934-S5 ; President, Ahmedabad 
Hillowners' Association, 1035 and 1936 ; 
Consultative member, British Imiian Trade 
Delegation to England, 1937 ; Dir., Ileserve 
Bank of India ; Adviser to the Govt, of India 
^ in the Ir^do-Burma Trade Negotiations, 1940 ; 
..:. ..-ChSiteaan,. Governing Body, of the. Ahmedabad 
\ Bd’oeatlmi Sodety; raembeiT Scientido and 
•' Board ; President, Sheth 

ApaMM ^ member, Te?ddle Control 

Bhsfc|d ,nnd M tfe;e Indian Delegation, to Hie 
Cotton Conmre^oe held at Cwo in 194^; 

■ oC‘thtt GdTtt ' India m the 


{ ■ TesitUe cttee. of tlw 'Conibined Frods'^dloji 
'■ . and Begeurces .Board, iVashinaton,:' 

■ .dfftfrm; l'aiiko..«;' .Naka, AhmedaljAd. ' 

MLKAEA, Jehanghf &rde$hijr. 

I SB4. . ij. ' H, ': Of K.itan B.'a h a d' u r' ' ' ^8 xP 
Nowrojee';Peeto.nj.'l .. V.akli, vC.Bil- 
m. Al i n jv T eit .m i ' 4':a tm e.t |.i ■ ■ fvli a r a':« ' 
of Bandia. Ud?«.: Abinfdal'td High 
KlphlfiBtime Coil., Bombay 8ir ,1. J. 
of Art, Bombay and .St. John's M'n.<d sal 
Westminster Bdiools ol Art, Lomhui. Bainb'd' 
life BiM- meinodai portrait rd Sir i^horor^j'Mhah 
M. Mehta for Aluiiidpai CorprL. Bumi>av, 
H. 1!. the .Nawah of .KammiUB life ^ 

trait for Durbar Hall, Kampftr ami H,U 
Hir Lesliu 'Wili'on’H portrait us Didnct Gi«nd 
Master for tlus Manonic Hall, hondiftv ; 
intrtrait of H.K. Sir Lames Bifton for Counrii 
Hall, Patna ; portrait of Lord Brabrnniie for 
Bombay Set^retariat. Member, Board of 
.I'ixaminm for Art Examimaioji.-^, Gevt. 
of Bombay, 1917-1938. i.'hosen by the 
Govt, of India to copy royal portraits .in 
KnglfttKi, 1930, for the Viceroy’s htnm and 
the C.-iu-C!.’s house, New Delhi ; Dy. Dtrertor, 
Sir L. J. Sehoo! of Art, Bombay, .1931 35, 
Awarded the Kiug-Bmptavjr George V SlivfT 
liubilee Mortal, 1935. Sfudl^, 20* 

Kepean Sea Hoad, Bombay. ^ 

liALIi, HaiffearitfMtt, B.Sc., M.ILCW.S.. As.ds- 
tant Animal ifiwbimdry Ctunrnfedom'r uifli 
the Government of India siiv'e 1915. h, 
March 8, 1010; m, Urmila Bogrii, //, d. (,f L. 

, Dmd ChaiKl, Congress leader of the Punjab, 
Edne, : Governnient College, Lalmr*'', B Se., 
[1937) ; Af.K,(!,y.S„ Eoyal Veferinnry Odiege, 
lamdon (3941); won Hpeelal priKn by Koyul 
Koriety of Agriculture., Kuidand, u.-4 Wflibis ■ 
2nd Cecil Aludiu Award ; Po.d-firaduate 
training at Institute of Animril Fafh«»h>gv, 
Camlwidge, and Graduate UourHc at 
Indian Veterinary llcHrurcli Dr^tbidc. 
Appointed Di:<oa«e Itivcr-tigution (diieer, 
HIssur, Punjab, 1942. Puhlirnthm : Du 

Veterinary and Animal lluBbandry SubJ<rcts, 
Addrm : Indian (Council of Agricjdturat 
Besearcii, Keeling lioad, Nrav Iieiiil, 

LtALL, -'Lisda "€l’ttJr»hai;aitt* ■. "PrtBido.nt- -of' ''the: 
Federation of Indian Cham hers of Commerce 
and ; Industry {1946-47); b. HM)2, s. of Hal 
BahaduF Kamehand Kam Bhadaulfl)u«iae»s- 
man oJt Bihar ; Alanaglng 
Dir., Bhad-anl Brothers lAd., 
took to bnsineBs at 17 ; has 
mads preijarations for innu- 
cldng a number of new 
industrial eaterpri.3t?s in the 
post-war period ; has many 
-activities in the sphere of 
business ; Chairman, Bhad- 
aid Bros. Ltd.„ Director ; 

4tamchanciran Nagaram 
Kle« and Off Mim I.td., 

. , Bodopore Gto Works,. Ltd, ,, . , ^ , 

Gaya Sugar Mila Ltd., Afadhusudau 
Ltct.s Lac Products Ltd., Krlslma Chendeai 
nWorkeLtd., Bengal Cotton Mills Ltd., Bihar 
Splnidni and VVe^Bg KUlf LtdM Hiudastati 
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l.t*!,, JiuHjin Sugar Oreat 

Liti' ari»l 4k‘Brrai ttwumnfi? Oo., M<i.» 
Ikilifiri KiiamMi Work.-i il-il., Arya lasnraiice 
ro., Bank l.td., 

lid.^ ilohn 

Kati mnl In4u'^trle.s Ltd., 

(kHUika r«iknk‘fs'!u! Batik ilteat 

Frr^iiktK Ltd.,, LknirfcLL’iiisIrjt^’tlfiiK; 
rtkil DjjuL'inHii Lk|., Sri lUdha Kri-^hna;' 
Sf}‘4ar MilN. l.uL, iiiar/»)}nt Bank <4 iiidla r.fd,,. i 
7lv’ iWilmm* ILL; AB-{ 

Bidia OfvmnLulion tf Bidudrlal KTkpknfH.H. - 
AU Lidiajj # umruift^'* 

uf Bidiaii (‘hmuhet! Jndlaii 

Lf-uiml S?igar«<:aiit‘. .iN*lhi; Pasif,-! af 

Simar. Alt*uht»l and InBa; Pi'k« 

^ha-lal AdvFkry B-’m^L i'otvnl t’tiilkali^jUi, 
BiLar PkHt»i3;.;ir Bi:tnm;dfHetlkE OUharh 

Inti'ruatiunal ChaiiibT t'tniikUTi:e Oudlan 
Kational LTtf-f'd ; laauda'r, 51lca luqjiiry <‘f-tHs. 
mvi Pi-s'H., liaiiatl Su^at Mlih 1045*, 

Trada Advisor La tli«‘ Bihar (jwt., lOLMri ; a 
ds'k^^atii Iffaii Jiidift tfi' the iiit>*Fnatioiial 
L'i}anih(»r.-^ fjf t’oninu'rfe (.'otifmairo In 1045; 
Adt't*»Fras., Ft‘d<Tation of JiKiian (‘hamL^ra of 
and fniliiHfry, 1045 and its Fres., 
liriO; lakP3 kfeti intore-^fc In sHiOoI, philan- 
thr(j|tic and uIIut natlon-hiuMing arthitlcs ; 
is foniiorted with various ednaational ami 
sufial institutloiiH in the eapaelty of Pres, and 
BHUidji'-r of ootninittees ; mainly 

mpon-iible for the blrtli of the Gaya College ; 
I’p's,, Board f)f 5!anag».>inent of the College, 
xidiireti.^ : 15, ^etaji Bubhas lioad, Calcutta, 1. 


■^|iELL|EE» '.ll0oseJ«bltOf* ' JXBiiooIaB&oy, ex* 
M.L.A,, CentraL for 2 d years ; elected member, 
Bombay Municipal Corpuiatlon ; Mayor of the 
City of Bombay, 1931 ; President, the Board 

of Trustees, Improvement 
lYust of the City of Bom- 
' L" 1 ay, 1931 ; the Indian 

Mmhaats' Chamber, 1910 ; 
i , for 10 years elected member 

r ; of the Bombay Legislative 

; m i Couneii; member of the 
Advisory Ciommittee of 
A Great Indian Peiiinstila 

Eallway, Haj Cunnulttee, 
iMm, M Btanding Advisory Commit* 

tee, Bukkur Lloyd Barrage 
iiomlmy Keclamafclon 
scheme for Hcveral years ; served as member of 
the foIb>wing Committees appointefl by the 
Cuvefhinimfc : Lxeine, ProhioitloiK Taxation, 
Income Tax, Protection to IndiiHtnea, Indian 
and Foreign Banking, Indian and Foreign 
Industries, etc.; associate member, Eoyal 
Commission on Agricmlture, 1928 ; was M.L,A, 
(Canferal) for severai years; member, the 
Defence Consultative Committee, and the 
IVar Supply Committee, Central Legislative 
Assembly; attended the X 9 th Session of; the 
international laiwur Conference of the 
Ij?ague of Nations at Geneva as representative 
of the Government of India (Einplojjers" 
Delegate for the %vhoie dl* India) ; Indian 
delegate to . the 8 th Biennia] Congress of the 
International Chamber of Gohimerce on 24 th 
^ 'dnne, 19 ;i 4 In Paris ; interviewed the President 
' of the Frencli Eepnblio, Hfe^Holinesstthe 
Pope and Signor MusaoHni to Home, 19 S 6 ; 
-President, the Interaationsd Chamber of 


Cottsmer(;e, Indian National Committor, 

All Parties Bhla MuhIIui Confvfvik’o of ludla; 
the Indian and Aden Salt MamifadurtTs 
A^^ir-iat ioii and the Indian Ifabdt Manufartor^ 
«T8' ARsorlatiori ; Cturiudttijn of nhvrtlon 
ol 'j>*>hnl<al Kdin^aiion hi tho Bombay iTv^l- 
denevand lh»ard of Trnstf‘tM. Vh-tMria .Fnhiiee 
■■ Terimind hifttltutt*, ITkbdA ; the KJioJa Shia 
Asna-Aj^hri CoitininiHty and tlv Bnard of 
TruHff'.i’fS of fhfi Khoja Asnft-Aftht1_ 

Cnitiinimity's Mosspir, AJadra'a, Buys' and ' 
OIrIF krhu'd, efe., mmnbr-r, Impurml Citl^^ni 
A«.< 3 Ui.iafiufi ; JIun, itwiahtw^ GiP Afrk'ft and 
Gvritiua'i Merchant CLandj'^n C'onmiere#*>; 

Of SpinnhjiJr and Wtnviag MUf;, 
Bliipfdmif, Irrturariw Cumi^utno’^, ute. xldinm: 
Nav.«ari Building, ilurnby Ihiad, Xbjrt, 
•Bombay.' 

LJSLLtlBHllI, Seth Ramamlal, Millowner and 
a prominent eitixen of Ahm**da,i*ad. h. Jan. 

8, 1898. .r. of Betli LaUuhhal Motiial and »/.*. of 
Seth Motilal Hirabhal. Edac, : Ahniudabad. 
Trained under his grand- 
father, later managed '"rrr!"^ 
Kalserd-Hhid Mills with y 
his unele Beth Kanaiyalal. ; 

Founded Ylkram Mills Ltd. * 

in 1928 with up-to-date f ' 

f lanfc and machinery, [ 

)irector of several mills in * M sM ; 
Ahmedaliad, Kadi, Kalol, ' ^ V 

Petiad, Bombay (fe other > 
places and of Insurance, rfaMPfesi^ , . - 
Banking, Transport and 
Chemical Companies. Birec* . t-, 
tor, British India Genera! Insurance Co. 
Ltd. and Dhrangadhra Chemical Works Ltd.; 
Anand Ptiblica|Jon Ltd., Tejpur Development 
Co.*op, Society Ltd., President, 8hri Modheeh* 
wari Sanatha since 1939; Vice -Chairman, 
Gujarat Vaiahya Sabha, 1041 Sk Devi Bpasak 
; Mandal ; Hon. Secretary of Kashivishwanath 
I Sanskrit Vidhyalaya, 1937; Tnistce, Shri 
Gita Maadir, Sanyasi Ashram and Ankhshetra •* 
. Dakore, 1938 ; member, Committee of Deaf 
& Dumb School and other welfare inatitn- 
tions; Local Advisory Committee of United 
Commercial Bank Ltd.; elected member, 
Ahmedabad Huiiicipalitj, 1041 tfe 1942; 
member, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1943-46; Vice-President, Ahmedabad Mill- 
ownera’ Association, 1943, 1§44, l947-48;repre- 
sented the Association on the B.B. & 0 J. Riy. 
Advisory Committee, 1940-45; Is on the 
Managing Committee and several Sub- 
committees of the Association for a number 
of years ; widely travelled in India, Burma 
Ceylon. Addresa: <Paruakutl', Motlbag, 
Rills i^rfdge, Ahmedabad, 

Lam, Th« laigrht WHHnm Qulnlim, 
B.A. (1927), M.A. (1932), Bishof) of Bombay. 
6, February 5, 1905 ; JSduc, : Tonbridge School ; 
Bmmaniwd College, Cambridge ; Westcot 
Bouse, Cambridge. Curate of St. Marv's 
PorUea, 1928«193*2 ; member of Ciirista Sc‘va 
Sangha, PoAia, 1932 ; Professor, Sir Paraslia- 
mmbhau College, Poon^ 1933-34 ; Acharya, 
Christa prema Sera Sangha, 1934: 
Christian Mysticism (Hind Kitab, 1947). 

• AMrm : St. Thomas* Cathedral, Churehgate 
Sti, Bombay. ‘ 
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hMrmt SmTE s T^valcor® Sah^b Stei f 
■WmhMdBiaghli, i!u?- preBciit lliili'r' aH (seej 
. sc'Ciiloii ori Ktate-B la India ftSKl i'aldiatan). ■ 


,lS7tJ.' M, ^;umrd, luyBar-i-Oiml 
vfA\, d, iif thr h\te Ju&tu-e Badnitilu 
of IkiTahay, • Sat. Xavit-r’s. 

Bombay, nlpo J.oiidon, Tarls, 

(!airo{ Jinjjofl 8t. John's Col!., Cani- 

hriUj^R; <PJaeniahon, WlanvRlI ami Barsfow 

3. ftw Bnholarsliips ; iHt Chn-s in hoiii parts 
of 3^aw, TripoB) ; Govf;. of India Iieizree of 
Honour in jVruide; Joinod LC.H. in Punjab, 
Jan. liinii; Hid . Juduo, Holhi. 101142. Dir. 
ot l»ui)ilc Instruction, Hyderabad Btate, 
391340; IlecruJIing badge and mentioned 
in Gaz. of India for valuable war services, 
391U; C’oinmr. and Pol. Agent, Ambala : 
also member, Connell oi State, Nov. 1027 ; 
delegate, International Law Conference, 
Hague, March 103(i; Dei. and Adviser, 
International Labour Conferenco, Geneva ; 
Del., Inter* Fariiamontary Conference, London, 
July 1 930 , Duty with 1st, 2nd and 3rd Indian 
Bound Tablo Conferences, London, 1930, 
31 and 32 ; Finaiudal Commissioner, llevcnue, 
Punjab, Fiib. 1034 to Dec. 1037 ; Adjudicator 
in various trade disputes, Bombay, 1042-45, 
Tublicatiom : j^fects of War on Property 
being studies in Internttional liaw and Policy. 
1908 ; Indmtrial^ Panjabi 1911 ,* various 
addresses, articles, reports. Address : 

4, HarJinesa Bead, toabar Hiil, Bombay; 
Athenaeum, Pall Mail, London. 


BATTHE, Jirma Babajl, K, A., LL.B. (Bombay), 
Prime Minister, Kolhapur State, 6. 
1678. m, Jyotm&b&i Kadre of Kolhapur, 
Pdtfc.,* Deccan College, Poona; I’rof. of Kngllsh, 
Bajaram College, Kolhapur. 1907-1911 ; 
» Educational Xiispector, Kolhapur, till 3914; 
President, Fouthfem Mahratta Jain Assooia- 
tlon and Karnatak Non -Brahman League; 
Edited Decean Byot (1916-20) ; membei 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; member ot the University Eeform 
Committee, 1924 ; Biwan of Kolhapur, 
1926''30i Biwan Bahadurship conferred in 
1930, wMch he renounced in 1939: attended 
Indian Bound Pablo Confereuco in Loudon as 
Adviser to the States' Delegation ; Chairman, 
Centra! Co-oporativo Bank, Beigaum District, 
1932; IPlnanco Minister, Government of Bom- 
bay, 1937-391^ Constitutional Adviser to Kol- 
JiApuy State, 1947. PnUioationsr 

(English) ; *‘Orotdh of iiriiish 
, Bmvire in Xndia*^ (MarathB; Jlfwioirs of' 
, ^Bkmn €hkodmp(]di'‘\ ^*B%ri Skahu ObMctra-' 
OkdtUra " in Marathi (1925) ; Pro- 
, bUm ^ Mim Btalm (English), 193f' ; 
** F^imal Con^ituiiims of me World** 
mArnthl and Hindi), 1931. Addrm; 


' Vz. 3M>^ 

, i D.3bltft4 LaTOholdf^.apiu 


Ltn», M.A., B.L., Ph.D„ 
nd 55emlndAr, Advocate, 




Coli. and Lnlv, Law Cel!,. Cakidta: Sir 
Aslmtusl} Mookerjee Ook! afcdnliil ; GriiHh • 
Afemorial Prixemn (Calcutta T)niv,U 
Dauerjee PrizenumCluseKnuw Cuiv.); 

nward^-d fiimijbcn jlbuiiorhil MuduL 1944 
(B-B.H.A.H,}; Hon. Fulbm, Ituynf Afsktie 
Society tU Great Britain and lifJaisd ; 

Koyal Asiatic Soebujas of Ibujgal and Bom- 
bay ; '{{oyal CcfUfrapidCiil Sacifly of Lon* 
dun R.A.S.B., Calcutta fieographi^-al 

Hfclcty, Cideutfca Irair Society , awarderi Sllvor 
Jubibut Medal (1935) and t'orouatloTi M.f‘4al 
(1037); Freddenry Mautslrarc, Calrutia. 
Pnfdkailtnis,: Many impuftaut Wiuks on 
Ancient Indian Mislory.i ijrngraphy, Arrbae- 
ology, Buddiii.sm and Jaininin ; Bdltor, 
Indian CuUm. Addms i Xiailas Boaf St., Cal- 
cutta 6. . . ■ ■ , : ■ ■ 


LE FLEMING, Major -General Eogeif Eae 


face, C.B.^ O.B.E., ■M.C,. Cuiodg. Wuxirlstan. 
Division, PnkMuii. b, 2(Uh April, 1805; m. 
Jean, d. of Major A. Mlrrlces, D.B.E., 1928; 
Pdm\ : Tonbridge School, li.K.C., Sand jnirst, 
Commissioned, Aug. 1914 ; Active Service in 
P’ratieo, Alesopoiaiiila and Falestirif* during 
iBt. World Wiir ; wounded twice ; Somajiltnd 
1920 ; nxention in dcHpaltdica ; WazirHtan. 
1937-39, 1944 ; Goummudwl 2/4th tLK.O» 
Bombay Grenadiers; 24 lud. Inf. Me. 
Addrm : Lloyds Bank, Bombay* 


LOBO, dtolea Manuelr B.A„ LL.B,, Judges, 
Chief Court of Sind (I-lethed). b, llth Aug., 
1884. m. Helena B'Abrto. Mdiw, : Ht. 
Patrlok^s High School, Karachi, D. J. Shul 
Coll, and Govt. Law Scimnl, Ibuubay. 
Practised at the Karachi 'Bur, 1907-1937; 
Public Prosecutor for Sind and Govt. Pleader 
in the Court of Jiid, Ctuxi. of Sind, 
April 1, 1929— Feb. 21, 1937; acted several 
times as Add. Judicial Com.| 1924-37; on 
16th April, 1040, whtni pennaiwnt Add. 
Judicial Com,, appointed Judge, ('hie! 
Court of Sind on eonversitm of the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner of Sind into Chkf 
Court. OfQcmting Cliief Judge of the Ciucf 
Court of Sind, Feb, 20— Aug* lb, 1944, wlum he 
retired. Addms ; ** Tho Hyrtlos/’ Ciuclnaatua 
Town, Karachi, ^ 


LOCEHEET, Sir EoB McOregbr MacdoruOai 
B:.0.B. (1946), CJ.B, (1942). M.C. (1918), 
ex-C-ln-O., Indian Army; h Juno 23, 1893; 
m, Margaret Arny, d. of the Jatc 
Col. Sir mm Campbell, K.C.M.G, etc., 
I.M.8, & Lady Campbell; Pduc. ! Miirlborough 
Cotlege, E. !M. C. Sandhurst, Staff CoUegc, 
Cambericy; Comirdsafoned 2/ FA;, CJ.L.I.A,, 
22-1-1913 ; attached 4th Br. Worcesto’shlre 
,Eto March , 19»^S and 2/Bn. L^deearershto 
Eftgt. Jan. 1§14 ; joined ©ist Sikhs F. F. S 


Max. 1914; Staff OonMe,Camberley, 1926-27; 
JBdr.mjor, Kohat, 1 W31 ; G,B.O. ^ 


iiA.H.q. 

' me 


India, loai-SS; Military Attache, Kal 
19§4-35 1 C^nmnded 1/12 f.F. Eegt. 1936* 
X989i,Ofrg. Oommantoii Juhbulpore Bde, 
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It’S'/; OiTg, €om«mMen WAija 
■i5d.-.j Jul3r-.irni2. 103.1 '& IMn.-Jajj. ' 1038-39 j 
nS.L. txdUh hum. 1939-41; Mil. 
iiulia oUke, 194 l* 4 l ;Ati*tk rtjjuti fmila, 1943 - 
4 S; IM 7 0 .H, inllii, 191 Ml; fWMMX 
Byutfo'fh Ommnwl, lum, A|-?rll ISlij-Jime 
I 94 ’l; Afikg Utmn'iior K.W.rJ*,. 

Ang. 1917. Atlfir^^'M! iSj'i 4f Ming Uwig,it*B 
A\mnvt Mvvi Ik'IW. 

IjOHM, Modaaxwoltan BasautlW, 

" " **'“ ■ "' i 3ff. 



K«>lh‘ripnr Hiii ga r M 1 1 h : ' 

lil KJSJ»j/;id /i, i?M. riulftf 1910; 

SaraHVrtttikvjl, OusjglOiir *'»f lliunOlHUiOas* 
,* Marimli 
'. VWyMs-iya 'iititi .Xavkr’f? 

■ €olkge> Bo,r».};av. :■ ’Took^ t'! 

■ ilimmetuM .lirk in 1033; 

■'OuticT .the gii.OlnncB cii hj?« 
5;’.raxidfa.ther,. ' and 

...11. XI. ■'■. ."Mehta of 

. M.63.^.r,3, •'l£.ai''iinfjra.vn..n Sons 

■Ltd., ' went' ..to' : iiolh'hijnr 

. in .0143 to . I'xjk after, t'lie 
eoinp.'letci hiisfness. of., tlie 
Kcilhapi.'tr B,« gar . Mills, aiid 
tlm . fkiilod '..AgeariM; 

Ihre* tor of the I'ltitoj Bank of Kolhaimr and 
tlw Y‘almvnnf. frim aiai Sl»?el Workn Ltd.» 

; rrei^hlejit, llofcary Chib, Kolha- 
pur mid Thy Kirajii a ad lilmsar MorehantH' 
A^.“ oelation, Ivolhapar ; moiokjr, laxml 
Cyiukluma and ’J'ho "flis-Mlenoy and Ueot’an 
t;iwb; takes Intoref-t ia photography axid 
hferaturi?; hais imvelled widely in India 
imd Inteiuls vLitiTig the <foiituaoife (?a a 
ha-(ine'» tour. s Bykm Bxtejisionj 

■'* Ihahlm Chaya’*, .Koihapur, 

hmJmBimm, Falamailal S., M*A., 

(Madras), <ikoa.), Londcm* Cokhali? 

Brke in Beonoraks, 1921 ; b, Oefc, 10, 1894. 
Mduc : .Toseph's ColL, tMv. of Madras, 

loadon, School of Economics, XJniv, of I,ondoH, 
lleader m Economics and latar Ag. Prof, of 
Economira in tin; Ihdv* of Madras; Editor, 
**Baderfi Eeonoiu!f-t/% New Belhi; meniijcr, 
labour Adv, Board, Covt. of Madras, 1923” 
1929 ; member, Consultative Cttec. of Econo- 
mists; lielegate to the World Bnijinessj 
Conference, Eye, York, 1944, and of the 
Paehlo Eelations Conference, Hot Siirlngs, 
America, January 1945 ; Secy. Indian Iiidus* 
triallsts Mission to ILK. and ILB,.A. 1945; 
Indian Bflcgate to the Proparatory Committee 
of Iiitenmtional Trade Conftjreiic«>, London & 
Geneva ; Pro?., Tr!pUeaiif3 Urban Co-op. Bode- 
ty 1942-43 ; for some time member of, the 
Senate, Academic Council, Mfidras Unlv. and of 
Boards of Studies in Beonomics in the Univer- 
sities of Madras, Travanror#, Annninalai *hmi 
Andhra. Publimtions “ Iiidmirlal in 

India** ; ** Indmirial Otgianinaiim in India and 
India mid Po&i- iVar liemmimdiim **. A ddresifll 
Executive Secretary o! the Bcftno^iic Cbm- 
miasioB for Asia and Far Bast^ Siianghai, 



hOmMMBWALhjSkt Eal«Eliai Ha|f . 

b. VM7 at Uodhra. Eduit, : Government 
TMang High School; //i. Amtullabal, «?, of 
Abdiilhiitoin Samt'ali Karadiaj. 1927; X 4. ■: 
Eahaisbai ; Maimsing Part- ^ 
ner, Hajl Ha-auali AbdnIaL 
Kikliaudwafla As elonH, 
in Pmehamhah 
iJktvict id Tata Inm A 
.Steel Co, Ltd., Asbestos 
Ciuic'iit Co., Ltd., Muihind, 

AMHO>dah'd C'eiiumt Co.; 

GL'KJdlu^ XVah f'lndra) Ltd., 
lieproscntaiive front Paneh- 

' inahak on Bombay ^athmal 
Saving's C*‘Ttihcatu Board. 

Soltlif-r^L .SailorH’ A Airiuen'vS 
Board, Alifoedabad ; membe/r, Pauehmahals 
Prohibition Board, Ckii JioHidtal Advisory 
Coiuniittee, life member, Indiau lied Cross 
Society : Chairman, Godhra Kational Savings 
CVrtltlf.ates t.’ommittce : President, Anjuman 
e-Huse-ad Charitable liispensary, Godhra; 
ITisideut, JJavvoodi Bohra Co-operative 
IfoiiMug Society Ltd., awarded title of Khan 
Baheb, 1943 whidi he relimiulsbed in 1949 ; 
awartied the .Sanad appointing him local Ica ier 
of Dawnodi Bohra Community by His Holiness 
Saiyedua Taher Saifuddin Saheb, High Priest 
in India of ilw Hawoodi Bohm Community, 
1943; awarded the religious distinction of 
Annarjo-Feo-KUijamati-iJawat Hadia by the 
same High Priest, 194-4; member, M'arAids, 
Finance, Civic Guards, Publicity and other 
C'omiziittoes, .1941-45 ; Price, Supply and Cloth 
Aclvisury Coramittoe, 1942-46 ; awarded Silver 
Clip for highest figure of sales of K. S. Certifi- 
cates in the district, 1944 ; was presented with 
portraits of Their Atajeaties the King ds Oueen 
for War- Aida, 1943; member, liotary Club, 
Godhra. Addim ; Mulla lamall Street, Eabah 
Mauali, Boiurwad, Godhra, Hist, Panchmahais ; 
•Sataiia Baiiar* Godlira, 

LOEXJE, The Hoa^hl® Earayaxi 

Swamteao, B.A., LL.B. (Winner of Jiinlock 
Forbes Prize and Gold Medal in 1906), Chief 
Justice, Kolhapur High Court since August 
1047; 0. April 21,1887; «t. Damayantifaa! 
(now Laxmibai) Jalihal. Mdint. : Heecan 
CoIL, Pcfona, and Govt. Law Sell., 
Bombay, Praetiaed as pleader at Belgaum for 
Bomo time: memlier, Belgaiim Municipal 
Council ; Xlhalrman, Belgaura Pioneer Urban 
Co-op. Credit Society Ltd., for many years ; 
started the Belgaum I>t. Central Co-op. Bank 
Ltd.., and was its Chairman for several years; 
w^as Govt, l^leader and Public Prosecutor, 
Beigaum; Asstt- Judge, 1918-21: District 
and Sessions Judge from 1925 ; . High Court 
Judge, 1939-40 and Kovember 1942 to 2i8fc 
April 1917 ; Chief Justice, of the Joint High 
Court for Koliiapurds the Deccan Btafces, 
April- August 1947 ; was Dt. Scout Commsnr., 
Hhanvar, and for some time ProvL Soout 
Commsnr., Bombay, Recreations : Ifeen on 
Scouting, g^’ennis and Badminton. Publi- , 
cations: Aunotat6<i ecBtions of **JanaM^ 
haramm** ** Ituddha-Cmrita ** and Seiedions 
from MaJmbharata, wUk Sunshrit commentarUsi 
Address: Mudhoi House, Eesidonoy, 
Kolhapur, 
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LOHBHET, Gm.mh, M.A. (Bom.).,! It^TNaWilM SmTE $ C&pt ®i» HSgliai«M 

Pi?. IJ. Prlfif'li'hi ansi Professor ot| MaBaiama SStri the 

Fij!!f;«»phy tlje JSlitJoiial College, Hagpur ;i present Knier of (see section m in 

I’ljHosoj-.Jjer, Kdiirntionisi and l^syrliologlst* india ami Pakistan). 

Ik iHt .luEi. 1i>y7 (I’uoual, m. Ainbu 

ISi. l>ivSnf« «*,“*»* I""*®' A-wr- str*. s„ 

?,Mraf!t!nw rmfcsaor, HiiJrirara'ColleKe, Kollm- 


pur, and Senior Eeaearcii Fellow at the iinJian 
Bistituro of Jdiilimophy, Anialuer. '* ifoctor 
of J^’lnio'-x'-phy of Leipzig Ciiiveraiiy, 1933, 
Antliuy o£ “7 /o'. Afmdute: An Oufluie fjf A 
iif Self’* (in Oermaii); an 
ArtJele on i'fiycliology and Bamkliya in 
Marathi I'ineyoiopa'dia ; and several articles 
and juoiiugi'jiphH, on philosophical subjects 
In philosophical 'Jounuda, Member oi the 
Aeadeniio Council and of the Court and 
Chainmui of thn Bnbjert. Exatulnation Cttee, 
of PliUo.sophy and Modern European Lan- 
guages of the Nagpur Uiiiv, ; President, 
Psychology soEtlon, Indian I'hilosophical 
Cuugre-s (XlXth .Session) at Lucknow, I94i, 
Speeiid inlemts : Village Uplift and Social 
Work, Address : National College, Kagpur. 

LOW, SirFarancis, Kt. (1943), b, November 19, 
lb93.m, Margaret Belen Adams. Two one d. 
Ediw. : Kohfirfe Gordon's College, Aberdeen, 
Joined staff, AbmkeJi Free Press^ 1911. 
Bervod in War with Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force. Special Service Officer, Intel* 
ligence, G. H, Q., 1919. Oaxetted out with 
rank of Captain, 2920, Chief Eeporter, 
Abmken Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922; Asstt. Editor, 1927« 
1932 ; Chairman, St-, rinnstan's Api^eal 
Committee, Bombay; Chairman, Bombay 
Y.M.O.A, ; Vic8'Pres., Bombay Branch, Boyal 
Asiatic Society. Editor, The I’imes of India, 
19B2-194S; AMrm: C/p The Times of 


yenerai ooper KMinest. 

iug iJd.. B.dam Koaei, eiuce UGb, h, May 2. 
1902, Berbyshire ; Kd>te.: Berh).,Hhhe and 
yorbMhiri*. Served Appren* 
ticej^hip, ilirhard Garnett 
it Sons, Bingley, Yorksiiire. ^ - 
and R{‘}ghh?y Gas ife Oil I 
I'hjgine Co,, Ltd., ICelghley, * 

Yorksidre, England, IhBh 
23 ; Chief - Draughtsman, 

Kelgldey Gas dr, Oil Engine 
Co., ' Ltd., 1927 ; Works 
Manager Chief Enginoeri 
1929 ; Partner, Beechey, , 

Imnd (fc Co., Kefghleyj 
3930*41 ; taught Morhanieal 
Engineering Subjects, Keighley College of 
lingineering, 1927- 4U ; Assoelato niemta’r, 
the' ItLStitutxon of Sfeehauieal F.ngiuferH, 
London ; Agaodate inemher, tlio Instit.ntkuj of 
Praduetiou Engineers, Loiidoti jidned C'oojH^r 
Engineering Ltd,, India, as Works Manager, 
1941 ; ■ member* 'CtteeB/ Govt; of irwllai*' 
Internal CoinbuBtion linginea ; Board 
of Sdcutifio Sc Industrial Hescardi; Frinne 
Hovers Panel; Eoatl Holler Pmwt; Tntvxnul 
Combustion Engines Working Cttee ; .Mnehine. 
Took Working Cttee, ; Indian Machuie iv.oi 
Muuufacturers’ Assoc.: Enginetiring DIviMiun 
Council; Indian Standards luHiilntFin. 
A ddrms : Oenml Manager'# Bungalow, Oiiuh's/ 
Engineering Ltd., Batam Boad, M, S. M, lily.* 
Bombay Presidency. > 


MiXi^alkbiirySfi. House, Fleet St., London, MBCiCHT, Sir Ivea GIffard, Kt.* B,A. 
25-0. {Sydney)* D.S.O. <fe Bar (1917), C;.M.G. {191B), 


LOTJfILKA, Citlranllloi ltameBa»dra, 
Merchant and Landlord, d* in 190i* only 
son of Eamchandra Bhagwandaa Loyaika, 
Director, Hegent Estates, Ltd., Bank of 
Bikaner Ltd. (Bombay Brandi) ; Govind 
ludufttdes Ltd,, Alwar ; and 
proprietor of the firms of 
■ -Messrs- ■ Bhagwandaa' ■ Bam- 
Chandra and LV B. Xoyaika. 

! For sometime Hon, Secre* ; 
tary of the Bajpntana 
Shlkshamahdal, r Bombay. 
Hon. Treasurer bl the 
Bombay Presidency Boy 
Scouts' Association till 
1939 and at prikent Hon, 
Treasurer, Bombay Presi- 
dency Hindustan Scout#' 

' Awfiiailon. Sometime member of Committee 
pf Indian Alerchants' Chamber ; Director of 
tlia East India Cotton Association, I.td. in 
1936; Member of the Bombay Muaidpal Cor- 
^ nmrationfrom 1985*39. President of Wxe Ah- 
’ India Cow Protection Conference at Muttra 


Croix do Guerre (1918), K.B.K, £l,U4t), GrciPk 
Military Cross (1941): High Commissioner 
for Australia in India (lietd) ; 6. April 7. 1882 ; 
m> Marjorie Eveline, d. of Brig. Gen. J. B. Matt- 
dith and Mrs. Meredith, Eaymond Terrace, 
N.S.W. Educ, : Newington Coll., Sydney and 
St. Andrew# Coll., Univ. of Sydney ; Eesideat 
Master, Shore School, North Sydney, 190640 ; 
Lecturer and Demonstrator in Physics, Univ. 
of Sydney, 1910; served in Gallipoli and 
B’rance during 'World “War I, 1914-19; com- 
manded 4th Australian Inf, Bn„ 2916. 
ist Australian M, G, Bn., 1018 ; Brlsj^-Genh 
commanding lat Australian Ixif. Bde„ 1918 ; 
Student Adviser, Univ. of Sydney, 1922. 
Headmaster, Cranbrook School, Sydney, 
1983; Maj.-Gen. Commanding 2nd Australian 
Division, A.M.F., and 6th Australian IHviHios, 
Australian Imperial Force in Egypt, Libya, 
Greece, 1940 ; Lt.-'Gen. C.-in-C. Home Forces 
in Australia, 1941; G.O.C.-in-C., Second 
Australian Army and also New Guinea 
Force, 1942-43. Address; 24, Feroisjihah 
JRoad, New Delhi* 


lisdlA Cow Protection Conference at Muttra i'jcw 

k 1039' and at Nagpur in 1940. Vice- « 

Of ^6 AH4ndift MECKiBHSIIE* Lt*Clol. ®iif Clufha, Kniglit, 


Swa«^ 8a?^. Pr^ident, Dharma Baugh, 
F^f.Ho^JbAy* 'Mfeaxberof the Laiour State Con- 
Eetoms Cmiaiitee. 


‘ 'j- , , itoefe Mm 


1985 ; Bepreaentative in India of St. Bunstan's 
^aoatel for Blinded Soldiers and Officers; on 
Spfcial Diity (BlindnesB) with the Govt, of 


BdittW^b h IW, #. of late Bo», Ut Thoma# 
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JiTeW 5Sfjak£«J, 

fji. d, Marmtirfe J^awyer, 

Bfrljai. Mm, : Wiitekl, Hfew, 
rm war »rvF*ts 0alll|K>Ii, 

'i0!5; M.F., ^'♦nv 

'iilth th« wrltHff fil hotti t'ivll ' attil 
Ii1in4 rfiri-'Ujitlimif tlii* Enipirr^ ix^v |>aBt 
tWrfy ys'.'r«. alitl nt fjyMt'iit. wrikfBg ftwilif? ad* 
vaiitimst^n! pf idirul Wf'UK'itc l«d!a..' 

Pnhhrafi^im : " l uf fhr A>?;; Z^nUtwi] 

/ ,^7 r./z^Wia/.v itHih TJ ; * Tat€ f^' n- 

Ttm/rVi Urlif ; *BeiUitt mi HUndnen '-in.] 
indM,* lU4S 'Hfpmi m iU:n*bwm in. i’-himd\ 
Bold MmM, ! 

m47, Addmv Ht. Behm l>uo3*i^ j 

HECEBIN, mh%Tt BgxMu KL] 

jliil., Juslittf, Bo^adiiity Hiyit i 

rpurt. b, 4 m, Mfulorii! 

' Vmmt, € of ihii lat'o «, If. Krat, April 
. tl, 192(1; mo d Mm.: We^titilusBr . ami 
fhrBt Church, Oxfunh Arrhfni in finliay 
1912 ; Sf'fvctl in IPwohuy a*? A^bfc. Collector 
and rate ; As^t. .lurian and Afist. He,sg|<HiK 
JufdT', 1U22 ; Af.st. JfidM« and Adclitlonal: 
SeasioiiH Judge, 1923; U%. Judge andj 
Sessions Judge, 1924; Kegistrar, High 
.Court, Appellate Hkie, 1929; Judge .and 1 
Besafon.^ Judge, J029; Judicial Asst, and 
Addifioiml Sessions Judg©. Aden, 1929; Offg.' 
Secretary to Govt., X.egal J^epartuient, 1931; 

" Judicial Commissioner in the Stales of 
■ Western fndia, 1932; O0g. Judge, High 
Court, Homhay, 1934 ; Judge, High Court, 
2935. Address ; €/o High Court, Jlomhay. 

MMPMMf Six Jaaiurdan JLtmwmj, Kt, B.A„ 
as.C, C.l.lC, nivUlU Chairman, 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative luhtitute, 
b. 12 Feb. 1S85. m, Citampubai, d. of lute 
K. P. Plteie, J.P. Educ.: EipWastone 
College, Bombay, Oxford ^B.A.), aad 
Cambridge. Aaabstant Collector In Bombay, 
1909 ; served as Assistant gettiement 
OSioer; Assistant Epgfstrar of Co-operative 
Bocistfes, 1919; CoUeotor and HegJstra? of 
Co-C3peratlve Societies, 1920 ; member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1925; Joint 
Secretary of the Boyal Commission on Agd* 
culture in India, 1926-2H; Collector and 
District Biagistrate, Bombay Presidency, 
1928-29; Chairinan, Provincial Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 1929 ; Director 
of Labour Intelligence and Commissioner, 
Workme|%’« Comperusatloa, Bombay, 1939; 
Secretary to Oovernment, Eevenne Dejpt,, 
1934 ; Commissioner, Southern Divisfdn, 
Bombay I»rovince, 1936 ; Adviser to H. B, The 
Cfovernor of Bombay, Kov. 1939— -April 1942. 
AMm$: C/o P»W*D.# Secretariat, Bombay* 

•f;$1^lADEAVA, IKxislma Bindu, M.A., F.HJ., 

. A.LA., (bond.), Prof- of Statistics, Mysom 
Hniv. b. Mar. 1896, Widower. Educ. : mainly at 
Madras; elected member of the International 
. Institute of Statistics at the Hague and 
Iconometrle Society of U.S.A. f has extensive 
practice as Consulting Actuary of over do 
0%, Insurance Companies* Member, Population 
V- Data Cfctoe. (Uovt, of India). Ofilcial delegate 
' ; of the Government of India to thi^ Intemar* 

‘ tional Statistical Conferences, Washington# D, 






f i\ IT. B. A„ 1&4J. PuMimtiem : Beverat . 
i pitbikatloas on P«» Mathematics, MAtheiapa- 
i tiral Econoiuica, Btatistics, Pure Pheory and ; 
I Applied Work in M^'dical Sciences, etc* 

1 Pmmm'M : Addrm I ■ Mysore Hniv., Mysore, ■■■ 
’ Nuw on deputation an Speriai Btatlfltical 
Dihfpr, Miniiitry of Transport, Govt, of India, ■ 
*New 

mHAJANI, Oiunssh SaJkhaxam, M.h.f M.A., ^ 
C< auTabd, Pii.D. (Cantab.), B.A, <Bom,h 
Hjjiith'w Priscutari (1U2(IJ ; Tict*-i1mm’*-lior; 
l*{uvt!*fajtv' of Kajpuhusu afiu'c Nov, 1, 1947, 
Bonitmy. h, 27 NciV. IB'Jn ; m, lutlu- 
mafi ParanJiAo*, d. of H. P. Parnnjpyc aitd 
ni^'cr fif Sir K. P. Ednc.: High 

Hmiuo!, SatarUs Porgu&.-^nn CoUego, l^ooiia, Bt* 
Johii'H Cult go, tbiubriduo. First, in interriK'- 
(Scijond .SansKrib Hcholarj and thi‘.B.A. 
Evumination, Dube of Kdhibursb FdioWi 
W<'ut to Kngland uk (Joveruiuciit of India 
, rkduriiCfl n> Jmiia lu 1027 ; aprointod 
Piiii* ipal. PrrgU’Hsou 1020 ; FouiulatiOll 

Ki'likiW of tho iiifllaii Amdemy of Bclepccs, 
Banjinhifc, aiid also of the Naflorud Ihstitiilfe 
of Calrutta ; obtaint’d IvinK's Com* 

ifU.^.>^iou, U.-f.G,; promotvil '“Major” (1947, 
difuo) • fdf’k'ted Df'iiii of the Faculty of vSdeticiq 
}hniil>ay TJztivcrwity, 19;hh 10;i7, 1938 ; hon* 
ohh'ial Civilian member of No. 4 0*.H.Q. Bclec- 
tinu Br.ard, Jubbulm7re (bept, 15>43*Jnac 
3 \U 4 Principal and Pfofe.'^Kor, FerguBson Coll., 

. Pttoiui, lif29-4r» ; Bct*y., Deccan Bdueaiion 
Society, 1045*47. Puhlicutiom : “Ae3'.ms 
in Elenwntar}; Analysis'’ for Honours Courses 
of Indian Unhnirsities, “The Applmiion 
of Momny Arcs Methods to the Gmimelry 
of (Jurvcii und Surfaces”^ “Ati IntrodHcdm 
to Pun Eolid Genmetyy,** and Kome mthe^ 
maticul iJubJicutions capeclaily ’Vontrilnttion to 
Theory of Ferromagnetic Crystals* (published 
in tile 'Prunf^actions of the Koyal Hoc*ietx% Lon* 
don), Bonift political pamphlets, e.o., * The 
JAberal Outhdk,* liberal and the Cm'* 
gremf 'The Problem of the MimniUs md 
VoastiMimal Democracy m its Eoludim,’ 

* Edumtion • and Democracy * and * The 
Defmce Problem of India \ Address : Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Bajputana, Jaipur. 

.MAEajINX, Vititid Opvtod, Medical Practi- 
tioner and landlord, fiatara ; b. Dee. 1896; 
great grandson of late Vithal Bahai, Dlwan to 
tile Chhatrapati Maharaj of Satara (1818* 
1830); haa two s. and two d. 

Educ. : Satara, Poona and 
Bombay and passed BC.P.S. 
in 1920 ; servetl as Hon. 
lecturer in Anatomy and 
First Aid in Local Medical 
School and leading H. 

SchooF in early years ; gave 
Firat Aid instructions to 
Antl-Alr Paid and Civic 
Guard Squads during War 
years at Satara; helped 
Bed Cross Fund by staging 
■ theatrical perflh-mances ; seyved as member, 
Advl Bat-ioning Com. i elu^d and Co-opted 
' mem. of Batura City l&nicipai Borough 
from 1930-86 ; awarded * K. I. liind ’ silver 
medal by H.E, the Viceroy in recogniMoii of 
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hla Tjnyjfi mv\ humaiiltariaa work- 

clwrfsig In Hafara BUt ; lakt^s lire?*, j 

Siit«rt‘,-t In lariiamg and gank'ulitg aa<i in niral; 
npl Iffc Biovenieiit. . Addms : * .Aiiibilia !. 
Bimvan, ' Batara City. i 


MHHJIMTEO, TrlaalBt B.A., BJ*., Extra 
AbbI. C'jiiirnisHioiuT, Vrotinai; iuVMliihine, 
Ititif* ; lih ' liuH two s, ; IJdiia^ Tin? .l5av<'nBl}aw 
College aiiU Cov«fr»ui!-nt Law CVuliegc, Cuttack 
(Orii?‘ca),f!a'; widely travelled 
contineiit of Kuropt?, 

■ *' wBit to J.oudou iu (iiitiUfy 

f « ! for Bar>at- Law, hut 

I fek X W i‘t‘tuTnr,{l to India after a 
, lu’icf htay iliu; tu tMithr<ak 
: . I , of SVorld War Ji ; Htarteti a,^ 

' !'■ : Idrader; wa-i a iiieniher of 

w j. \ the tea'diiiig stall of Uaj-^ 
k i fimt kiimar College, Kaij)iu* 

tC.lC) ; w’orked in Carigpur 
State (Eastern States}) in 
various eapaeitioa ub Asst. 
Bivvan, Dist. and Besaions Judge and Oifg. 
Biw^an ; was <k‘putea on special duty to 
Jlimloi State ; nnnuher of the Standing ("oiii' 
iTiittee of Alinisfccra attached to the Killers' 
Council, Eastern States; appointed, Idwan 
of Eanker State ia July 1044, nohbuBx 
Tennia and Badminton, Adtlrm : B.U. 
Teotmal (C,lk Ss Berar), , 


; Allgarli, CamhHdge and fiermany, th;Mm| 
I Secretary, AiMndia Congrwi Comuiittw In 
j 1923 and from IhSn to lUJd. Ex-mcMUrof 
> tiio Congress Working CommiUee; took 
imding pari in nQn*f!0>operatlori minmmii ©f 
1920-21 ; was UenemI Seey. of tijo Oidiml 
KWlafj^t ettee., fcomhay, ll)2t-2d; went to 
Jail four tiraes ; Ediieutkm and Bevel oniaent 
^^Hnister in Bihar, 1937-39 ; again Edyc«,ikm 
and IVvidopinent Minkter, lilhar, BBS; 
siarted and siit’K-esHfiilly worked masg llierfl.ey 
Campaign in Bihar, PuHimthm: ** BhiUm 
and England,** and ** A Phm 
I Mmmstrudk/n.** Tat im {Bihar). 


ummoovf, mix m&qhota, b.a„ 

BXitt. (Oxon.), jBar-ati-l.aw. Bit., Bucretariat 
of the Chamber of Pr inccB. He represented 
Oxford at Inter- varsity Internatioiuil dt ’bates 
, in IJ.B.A. in 1022; travolkul extensively in 
Europe and America and embodied iiis 
researches in a ’Hjesis tm Knral Co-opfTatioii 
• in India and Abroad for which he recfivf d 
the Begreo of B. Litt. from the Oxford ‘Univ. 
in 1022 ; elected member, l^unjab Legislative 
Council in 1923-30; introduced the Punjab 
Money Lenders' Bill finally puHsed as Punjab 
. Regulation of Account Ant ” ; held responsible 
offices in the Indian Status from 1920, namely 
the Chief Justice, Patiala Higii Court, Joint 
Secy., Chamber of Princes Secretariat, Judicial 
and Poreiga Minister flkdiala). Political and 
Pevp. Min, (Baiamir), Political and Education 
j Min, (Aiwar) and Prime Minister (Jhalavar); 
was associated witli the Indian States’ 
Delegations to the E,T,C. as See, to the 
Chamber of Princes' Delegation and one of its 
three wdtnosses at the Joint Parliamentary 
Ottee., was the Indian Statea' delegate at 
IBrifclsh Commonwealth Belations Conference 
in Canada In 1932 ; one of the two delegates 
to that Oonference in 1946 ; a leading member 
of the Amritsar District Board ; received 
the Punjab Oovt/s Sauad for distinguished 
Services (1914) ; elected H.L.A,, Punjab 

g 937*1946) ; Pariiamentary Secy. General 
the Premier of Punjab (1908-1944); 
I)#ut|r Leader, Indian States Industrial 
5elfp»ticm to Canada and D.SX, 1946- 
,3.0#;" PlaxaehL 

' „■ • ’ ' '*V “* 

i Msasmo. * £x. Sr«i. Fh.I>. {Qwmftny),' 

. B»xri9ter-At-Lhw ; k 1^9 ; m, niece of the 
4 Iii3t2h»3puj 111 Wlk E'dth?. ; 


MAHOH, Colonol IHfred Bxttest, D.S.D. 
(l9iS) ; Indian Array (retired), on stafi 
Of Bruavati Himalayan Be.search Institute 
since 1930. h. 1878 ; s. of II. H. liownea 
Mahon of Cavetown, Co. Itoscmninon. m. 
Prances Amelia, rf. of Itev. Robert Harioe 
Pleraing. Educ,: Privately, Lieut., 5t.hBa„ 
Connaught Bangers, 1899; Lieut., HTth Royal 
Irish Pusiliers, 1900 ; LRut., 4 th Punjab lafan- 
try.lOOS; transferred to 65th (Coke's) Bi«e», 
p04 ; Second-in-command, 69th Royal Sind 
Bifles, 1922; (?ommamlattt/2»t Bn., the Fron- 
tier Force Eeglmenfe (P.W.O. Sikhs), 1923-27; 
served South African War, 0prration» in Um 
Ifranfi vaai BMt cNf Pretoria ; operation# fn the 
prange River Colony, ' (€)«#§»'» Medal wltis 
four clasps), Bnropeim War ; optratloni In 
Fmnoe and Belgium* 1914*15; battle# of 
Givenchy, Heuva Chapelle and St. Juilen 
<191446 Star, General &rvlce Medal, Victory 
Medal and Palm); wounded at 2nd Battle 
of Tpre# (despaiehes); Mohmand Blockade 
and Waziri#tan Expedition, 1917. Attack 
onHanu, action near Shrawanl Pass. Germa® 
East Africa, 1917-18 (despatches, ILB.O.); 
W'asiristan Field Force, 1939-20. Cpm- 
tiona near STaiidana HJIh action near 
Kofckal, Capture of Ahnai Tangl. OpetaMons 
at Asa Rhan, capture of Bararl TangU. 
(Oomraanded 109th Infantry, despatch©#* 
India General Service Medal with three clasp#, 
Brevet of Lt.-Colond); Eaxmak Field Fore#, 
1928; Colonel, 1924; retired, 1928; SBv«r 
Jubilee Medal, Jfi85. PublimHom : Kumeroix# 
articles and short stories in various pap«r« 
and magazines in England and India, inemalsf 
Th» Fieldf Morning Po$t, Trvth and PaisA#* 
man, under nom-de-plume ** Hea, " Addrm t 
Manalii Kulu, E. Punjab. # 

MAHON, Colottftl Harry lolm, Cher, L4"E. 
(1915), C.I.E. (1918); Company Direetw, 
h, May 10, 1878 ; m. IMIea Jogepmne ; : 

Finsbury Techtiiral College; xneniber, Sind 
. Legislative Assembly, since 1937 ; World 
War 1 Embarkation Commandant, KaracM. 
f»iai6-1920. Club»: Naval dfc Mtary. 
Addresn : Sind Club, KaracW. 

MAHTAHj ’Use Ho». Mr# HaxeltriaRtta^ 
Prime Minister, Orissa, b. January, 1900 1 m. 
Srirnati Subhadra Devi. Mduc,: Eavenshaw 
College, Cuttack. Joined non-co-operation 
,.j»ovement, 1920; since then worloag as a 
work^i^r of Indian National Oongres#; was 
Chatoani DRfeict Board, Bsdasor#, tm four 
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fr^mi VMi% tn jowmallim fof 

sjevi'io ymn edltt)r o-f thf? PmjMimtm^ » 

' daily iM^a pamr ; |*4ni’d Civil 

In I15U*) ai4»i liKi’J ; mmxhuVf i 
Wiirkia?^ idrimsIUH?''* lyfIjMft.) 

: 'Hmw, iwjpnlat ii’n'ft'-; i a draaia ; | 
liiMmu (*f 0mm '% Uw, oaiy tmihmUi'i 
IMm'y of Oiij |ijruvirii't^. Cuttavk/i' 

Ofiif'wt. I 

IHKHTHIH, SaardUkir Sir $ii3rea.ara Singh, 
liliie); 'f.aiKliord 

JndiisIrlialBt* k Mart-h 4, a, of !ate 
Moio S. B. Dr. Sir Simdtir ^jlagh Mp.Jitiila, 
Kt., C.r.i:., JCO.L, , m, Bady JJiiIl-lr 
Kaur fcsurf'Odra iSindi MaJlHsInd. of ihm-ml ' 
liftjsura Wimh of Batiala istato. Educ, : 
Klmlaa ColU^giate Ilijjih School aiai Khafea 
Coll., Airtrlt?ar, Manas(.{hig Partin'r, ,Snraya 
1‘ju? fi'jry, Saraj'a Oil Mill A Harnya 
Dairy rnriri, Sardaruagar ; .. Life meuiher, 

, Khalsa College (AiKrii:\ar) Managing Cttcio 
and member, Kltahia Coll, Govcriilag Coimdl ! 
Amrllhur; Patron (C Life member. Managing* 
etteo. and Vice-Chairman of Managing 
Council, Mftharana Pmlap High Bchool, 
Comk3ii>ur ; foi’nitrly tucmlier, Cttce. of Indian 
Sugar Milla Atiiscii,, memltT, Sugar Teelmo- 
logi*t»‘ Akkcu. of India, ; Idrcctor, Indian Bugar 
. Syndicate Ltd., mmbof, Dlisfricfc Jhv^etiiu* 

=: liifittt Cltee. and District Court of Wards 
ettee., CoraJchpwr ami Provincial Ilindti 
Mahasahha ; Idfe Member, Sikh Edn, Cttee., 

' Patron, D.F, Olytapk Ctleo. j ox-member, 
Kfttioijsl War Front, Gorakhpur, Addrm: 

' Saraya Estate, P.0, Sardamagar, Dt, Oorakh- 
' PW,,D.P. # 

Af-IILISIfl* - Seth' Kaac!ha»lal.,ira* k lu 

18G3 at Surat. #n. Shrimati Vasanigatixi. 
Eikw. : at Bombay In the Esplanade High 
School, dotoed Insurance business of his 
father Hefch Vara/das Bhai- 
das.:.'. ■ ..'Hi# took '.part in start- 
ing the Induatrial, the 
: Vulcan .'.and . the ■Dniyem!; 
Insurance companies. Also 
otic of the;ioimdm..;’.of ’.the: 

: Indian' 'Insurance ,'Com« 
inviiies' .Associatldn 'in. Bom- 
, bay.:Iij, .IGS?. ■ ■■ WftS'.a' Direc-- 
tor and General Manage^ 
of tho Universal Fire and General Insurance 
Co, Ltd.; retired, dauiiary 1047. He was 
partner la the firm of Messrs*. M, Eanji ^ 
Co. who W'ere the Managing Agents of the j 
Universal Fire and General Insurance Co., Ltdi 
takes a great deal of interest In social and | 
f;x<filgious matters. Ho Is a stau^lch ^aisli- 
aavito* Addm$: Jogeshwari <B.B. & C.I.}, j 




MSBUt:, Sardar Hatdit C.I.B. <1041>, 

0. B.E. (1038), High Coiamteioner 

for India hi Canada, since duly 1047* 
k Sm, tJfi, 1804 at K.'iivalpiiidi (W. Punjab) ; 

: Easthoarne College (public schooi), 
Ea'stl'inurne, England, IfiO'i- 
I{U2iiudpnm*d with highest 
honours in das?5h‘’al lano’- 
uages {Greek and Latin), 

Balliol College. Oxford, i P f d- 
1015 ; graduated with Ho- 
nours in ntodern History 
In 101.5. Cujdaim'.d the 
{.'rleket Team at Kasibourne 
(’'ullego and repri'sented 
Oxf'jrd ITiivcrf^ity both at 
eriiiket and gedf; served 
with the Freueh Army 
on the Western Front, 
lain ; lighting Pilot In the Hoyal Flying Corps 
and aubstviueutly in the Koynl Air Forces in 
Fr.ancp, Itah' ami in the llomfi Defence, 
United Kingdom. 1017 & I 0 I 8 ; was woundfxi 
in air combat in Framto in 1017 ; entered the 

1. C.H. ,and served in tlie Punjab, 10^2-1030, 
as Af^sMant Ccinmiissloner and then as Deputy 
ConiadsBioner in the following Distrusts: — 
Hhelkluipuxa, Gujramvtda, Gujrat, iiohtak 
ami Siaikot : Deputy Trade Ctmiraissiaiier la 
th(5 ofiko of the High CommiHSioner for India 
in London, ISfil-lOfilJ ; Insiian Trade Com- 
ndssioner at HanibTirg, 1033-34 ; Deputy 
Secretary in the Comnrerce Department, Govt, 
of India, 1034 ; Joint Sec., Conirnereo Dept,, 
Govt, of India, 1037 ; first Indian Trade Coin- 
niissioner to the U. B. A. and Canada, 1033; 
liepresentative of the Govt, of India in the 
International Cotton Gonfcrence, Washington, 
1030 : International Labour Conference, Hew 
York, 1941 ; the United Kations Food Confer- 
ence, Hot Springs, Virginia, U.S.A., 1943; 
United Hationa Eelier and Rehabilitation 
Conference, Atlantic City, U.S.A., 1943; 
Prime Minister to His Highnm the Maharaja- 
dhlraj of Patiala, 1944-47 ; he brought 
about many important reforms in the various 
spheres of adniinistration in Patiala ; as leader 
fT the Indian States Industrial delega- 
tion in which capacity, visited the U. K. and 
the U.S.A., esta?>Iished valuable contacts with 
the industrial magnates of th^e countries 
and also of Canada and opened up a w$>y for 
the procurement of plants and machinery for 
the industrialisation of the States ; ensured the 
economic stability of Patiala State by his home 
policy; and benefited the agriculturists by 
measures adopted to bring tlm prices of food- 
graina up to the same level as that obtaining 
in the Punjab ; introduced many reforms like 
appointment of a Civil .Services Commission, 
the creation of the Birectorato of Publlo 
Reiationa in order to ensure more cordial 
relations between the Ruler and liia subjects 
and to make the Government more responsive 
to public opinion, the setting up of a Constitu- 
tion Committee to frame a constitution for a 
popular representative assembly, etei^, took 
a keen interest in the formulation of Post-War 


• eral of these schemes have ^en jiut into effect. 
Appointed High Commissioner for India to 
Canada in August 1947 ; represented the 
Goyemmeat of India at the first and Second 




Indian & Pakistan Year Bordi 


pH'.jKmdory Committeft nf tliejMEKE, Saif|#3rao Kdshuajrao, JuflU^lal Mte* 



NatioiJH umi'CT.^nee on Tratfo anil, 
F*!3i|>Ioyno-'iit iu London, Nov<‘iiiL<'r 1L4L» and j 
Anrd i'Jl-7 ; loiidov ot'tlio j 

iiidiaii {)< k-';,!ation to tin,’ Unit ‘d Jvationf, C-ni- \ 
joo n o Tmdo <v Lnij iinvapa,: 

HUT. Addmsi : Ottawa^ Catiada. ; 

MJILIK, Six Te|a Singh, KHt', (Lontloii), j 

kardar Bakular C.iJi. iIkdO), Kt, | 

(UUdij liov('lo{sih<!nt’ Minl-dnr, Patiala Statu' 
ainro -duuP JIUTi. Lst St-ptotnbH', 1SH7.| 
m. Sardarni llaj, TiV/fOj, ; at iaiiairo, Em- i 
I'.kvyt'd ovLnnally tm Uia aoininietion ol'lhol 
Capital of EaHtorn Boia'al and ilsHaiu (liaiima) J 
aiiH-a IDEi (an]tiuyed mi tlio opmhl,xucfi«ii 
of the 27e\v C'ujiital at Didiu, and t.'IiU'f Engl- 
nto-r, featral B.W.lt. till Saptembar 104::^. 
riiit'f Engiaot-r, .P.W.I'L, duhmr Stata, Sept, 
1042-.Iune 1045. Atidrm : Patiala, 

MiSZiLIK, Satyendra Chandra, M.A, (Cal), 
B.A. {Caritab,), i.(',s. (itobi.), Mathemati- 
cal TrIpOiL b. U6th February, 1874; m. 
Kshanaprabha Gupta. E4ue.: Bt. Xavier's 
College and PrcBidcncy College, Calcutta aiui 
St. John's College, Cambridge, Obtained 
Gilchrist Scholarship and with that 
scholarship proceeded to England and joined 
St. John's ' Coliege, Cambridge, In 1804 ; 
passed the I.O.S. Emm!nat.ion,'*-.open eompetV 
. tion— In 1896,; Hathematloal Tripos and 
B.A. Degree iu Cambridge in 1897; joined 
1,0.3. in 1897 ; after holding appointments 
' as As.stt. Magistrate, Joint Magistrate, and 
District Magistrate ; w’as couSrrned as District 
& Bessioiis Judge iu 1011 ; became Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1028; retired from 
service in March 1924. ■ Address : r>, AUpore 
, Avenue, Aiipore; "Gibraltar," Hamibagh, 
Bihar, 

mmny&Bm, STXTE t Khan Sabeb GhnJam 
Moiauddijet Khan* Nawab of (see section on 
States iu India and Pakistan), 

JSaiaiNPliL, ITh© Hon. Mr. Jogendbra Maib, 

B,h. in 1922; l^aw, Lahcmr & Edueatiou 

■ -Minister, l^jfklstan Govt. sinwV- July 1047. 
b, lOOtn; m, Mrs. Kamala Mandal. JSduc, : 
Brojomohan College, liarisal and Calcutta 
tirdversity EawCoU. Joined Barisal Hist. Bar, 

■ 1936; elected member, J,oeal Board, same 
' year; elerd^ed member, Bengal Assembly, 

. 1027 ; appointed member, District Board, 

- ‘Barlsal same ■ year ; ComidHor, Calcutta 
Corporation, 1040 ; formed IiKlependent 
“ Scheduled Caste Assembly Party ; became 
, Minister of Co-operatlye Credit and 
Bural Indebtedness Depts, in April 1943 ; 
^'■’'elected Pres., 1st Provincial Conference of the 
' Btftfbduled Osates* Pederatlon In April 1945 ; 
e&oted 2nd time H.L.A., Bengal and became 
Judklah Legislative, Works and 
, Depts. in April fl0i0 ; member, 
i.LS-0, ,!MW8itioa and Pros^, 
r pjpovindirl' 'Me^pation ; ojc-MinlaterH 
. , iAw Memhmr, Interim Govt, off 
"Dit IW- Ju^ "1047. AMm» r 



ter, Kolhapur State, b. I90H, >fr, Krishnamx 
Arane:»<.8]irifiiat,iAnan4B,-ai, J.uf Vesba^ant- 
va«» Di'Kal ; two and one ?i, Kbo.; KolhaiaiT ; 
wa < Fre;?ildt!nt, Kolhapur I wi- 
fifieratlve Bt'ndety and • 

DtvalhanMandal of Taluka 
■pam'ba>at; was i halteian, 

Kolhapur Ilakha randmuat i 
Hdiool Bufti'd ; H*>riora?y 
Magintrate, liaHia'angda; i 
eh’ded membi'r of the; 

.K«-iha]mr l.eLdsIatlv*. A.-!- 
Hcinbly ; h iider of Hn* 
forward jiurty ; fakes gnat 
iubirt-Ht hunatter^ of Pnldie . 

Wdiarn and llte uplllt !>r 
the bai'kward <da«s«‘fs iu Kolhapur : w'a-i flntt 
appointed minister for d\ d supplies, Kolhapur 
lu 1947, Addrm. llalftiamjiurl, Kolltapuir. 

MXNKESHWA^B:, K, K,, Regljifr-iTd Affrumtent 
d? Auditor, b, 19(M. Bmilicr of H. K. 
Afankcsiiwar, Jncoinc-Tav E.xperfc, 5»grmr. 
Muc,: Kagpiir A Btunbav. m, Bhrlmati 
Bhantabal, nlnee of Dewan Bafminr K. 

■ Brahma, 1034'; .has, .2 ■li, aiid-l. d.'; -Secretary, 
AlahraJ Blmg Club, Xagpur; member, Hot^fy 
Club, Kagpnr ; member, i;iiivc*rjiit¥ Board id" 
Bf, miles In Conmieyeo; Himy. LertnVer,Cohpgo 
. of Commerce, Xagpur. mm^:. Travel and 
^Photography. Amrm: Kingsway, Nagpur. 

MXMHJlDlXEr Maldx CKomdaGi Srav 
marnwiwtmjji, of Chondith House, «>U0 of the 
oldestfamiUes of Chieftains in theCovhte State. 
Pmidenfe, €hlttnwtnm«K',c»/hi«|;inu«aia Md.l •• 
Owners* Assodatkm. A. ii. i\ to the 
Bnlcr’ 'of Coi-hhu AVru 
appoint i'd . , C:7/frnu'u,ir.: ■ ■ .of. 
the i.'otihiu Sijeehi! ' Gufirils ■ ' 
di.u'ine: wy.r. ; hrsfe '■ ap|dd. ■' ' 
A.ILC. In ,1929 to Bir Sri ■■■ 
.llama \Tu'ma, ' , O.C.f.E^'v'' 
the .then Afaljaraja- ' Of'''' 
Cochin; - was Pres., Taluk 
Keerniting Cttec, .Atlaeht'd 
to . Ilia - Majesty'i?. X/f.F. , fpi’ : 
a long timo-'and •vvas^ apptdr ' 
member of the Unit Advi,- ; 
sory etteo. of the 33th Malabar Battnllcm in 
1041 ; during w-ar, reridored voluntary Hcrvice 
for a short Time ami served uh i% {-ompany 
Commander in the 13th Malabar Battoikm 
and had an attachment in the 3rti Madras 
Iteghnenij; apptd. as llrst Alee-Pitroa 
Boy Scouts' Aasoon., Coelun State in 1044: 
recently appointed as Hon. Major in the 
Cochin State Farces, Address: P.O. 
pilly, md Palghat, S. Malabar, 

mm SXNGH, B.A., Eai B ah ad Ur « 
(1017), G.B.K. (1932). b. «r6 
July 1888. m. Lakhraid. jSduc.: Hidr ; 
’’Central College, Allahabad. Joined B. P. 
PoHoe aa Deputy Superintendent, o! Pdloe, 
1906; promoted to Indian Police in 1917; 
’awarded King’s Police Medal for bravery to 
1920; Deputy Inspector-Genera! of Poltoe, 
1936 ; retired from the Indian Police Service 
to 1987 ; member. Public Service Commission, 
19;87-1942, Chairman, CawnpcirOilm- 
prov»m#t Trust, May i042«December 1944, 

• Mft»,Bhawan,,Fathepur, D,P, 

r- ' ' ^ ' . " ' . '■ ■■ 
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KiUjU! 



. ,<?i4 ,1|r-iv?rn^f ; liSifiirifiisr of Tmumn- , 

b, !i!i|frh ih atf 

' j-if K. E.' 

Marinaf 

ifhii . . 

IC. 

Jfarinvi!’ Mid 
: : lijrs:*;;n:if , 'FasirdSl 
^d..rd.; : ' ■ ■Eaiiriiti [: 

. and ■■ 'IIm ; Idiited 1 

■ : l/t: <1 . , ' Iva ti Is a 1; ■ inem-.i 
■: : Po'ntfa.'litirrj%' ' ' ilada- ' 

!.(}' fd Bfa irM 

I Mij’-llni < IusmL' r ut' f^ms- ' 

and raHa ^Es‘*li?a . 

r ti«f ra?i!Ut' f< t' and lnda''trl*’rt. ilian* 
f>av . roiUitl‘,t4d't 'jd» Id fTinah hallt ( ivir 
laiaTth*^' V'lsi'.'K, I in, Knn?,al ru‘aai»(.fid5i j 
Mi'l'fdwnts’ illMdi ; i^n-. . Kxr'riitl^'aj 

at Nii’ 'VBfdiM Fdfn atimail of I 

Kariiid; V'* rdda*--., Banka’ rfatUan, "’' \ili« 
ainat' rfauiaa- , ” ttf p.o aJid Htai. Editor, j 
Vrvnt-h ’ 1 iius at tiH- “ Fr**nt’H India tlu/adtft *’ j 
’ tinci’ Jntl ; Htiw. \ nr,, ** iiHiat Pavstd' India | 

, idil. ’* iMd Hh* ** {iihuvdar 'k Madras ; Frrs., ; 
K.uilad MiHiints’ KliH'fii'B Anf'cu (dire, feiuia* i 
Ikaa Ffid *, ifoii. Fuliiiail Faitv “ tmiMj 
. l)«iin)‘-n{ti?{!ic fd j UH-'n ; 

1 Kailkal Crdwhiai Hf';n--ioR4, Foiids- 

■rhfrry iligB OairE ; ICankaB Fraadi 

; ■' India. 

^ Sbt Percy William, B.A. (Oxoa.), 

E.t, liDHn, aUS, (BJiiili), O.B.L iindh 
^ rnsii'waa, Pufdie Borvine iJommiM,sio£i, 

' Fanjab and K W. h\ Frovincr, }tM2. b. 

,<<« I4tlj Oetobt‘r, ISM ; m. Joan Mary Beeorofl, 

1# Id. Educ, : WidlliiMion Col. and Wadiiajn 
, Colifs}?®. Oxford. Entered I.C.8., 19U& ; served 
^ as Codeetor, CJommisstoiier and Member-, 

» Board of Eeventm and Adviser to His Excel* 
lertey the fiowraor, H.F., retd.# 1042. Aidrm i 
Lahore, Funjab. 

OTHTOr Gorlnd Ea«e, Proiirietor of a 
hrm oi FHfjiter.-i and Arthts o| Xu^pur. ft. I 
Fi'h. 12, HHtMif Brahmin parents of H®timgiri| 
Jdhtrk't, Bninhuy Fftsideney. Edui*.: at? 
F*jima. .hdned Faxnfer A, I 

(/„ Hcihkar. i’^nona, jh 

ApprrutbTln Hkh). Bpeeial* 
isci in mnler w] 

Akmbie (Jieinii'fil “Wnrhs, 

Ft»i'm!i.,Kiimd at otiicr places 
In Mahamshtni. Btailed 

ftwii firm of Bignboanl ami 
Picture paiiithig at {SiaKpur 
■■■■' ■■ do, llK-O'.' ■ -Is pafcmjifxed ; by: < 

leading ('onunereial UouseH, * 

(Jovennnent niKi Military 
H e p a r t me tits , Has 
' Introilnced Bpray Fainting and is planning 
to start emimcl painting .soon. Addnh: 
Bita,baldi, Kagpitr* 

MMSmi, EaifeSmsbmo HtmcbeJji, ' 

,v U.lh (bond.), F.R.C.K. (Kng.)» 

. (Bom.), Consulting Hymecologist and Otetet- 

rician. b, I'^efo. 15, 10Oi3 ; w. Homal, d, ofij 
. Borabji B. Kngineer ; Educ. : Sirdar HOsliang 
Boys' High School, Poona ; iUanii Medical 
’College, Bombay j Bt. BartholOHRs'vv's Eoapltai, 



lamiimi, Tfon. Asst. OMtetrieian, Bai Motlibai 
Petit llospitM, Bombay, 1005-27; joined 
of E.K.M. Hospital aud G.S.M. College, 
Bomlitiy, m Ihm. Anst. t^ymwolng^lHt In 
lbH7 and Hmi. Hymneoh^glMt in lull. ; apptd. 
ibn>. CraHHPin'i’ Ofstcxd.'inii to Kmvrosjee 
%%w\m MafernlH ii4?-i}4trd, Perndwy, in i!Hi, 
and as Ifnin i'dindpai 5!edu-!il (iiUcer Hi 104.5 ; 
Joined of tho Bmnnnjl f>. Pi.-HlT Pamce 
fn-mral Ho'-.pif'd. Hmuhay, as Hon. C^yimt- 
tntfjin*.? uiid nb-*t*dj Man in IFH. Adifrrtt,'? / 
*• iai t’lladelb'”, Qm-en's Jiuad, Bombay. 


MASAHI, Mi«oclieher Ruslom, If A. (Bom.), 

' hi.. B, iLmid.n HHr*ut-i.aa ; First Indian 
‘ AiiitbiiHxidi>r to Braxil ; member, Constituent 
A'S'-moly and provi-d«uud Parlifoueut of 
5 iodni; niemb'T, I dated .Vationa SniMl^ora- 
mss.'^um on iJuserimhiatioii .and Minoritha; 

; an oilieial of 'I'ata Sons, Ltd. b, JSov, 20, 

! iuU5; /H. rtijakimt'da Srivastava, la-B*. 
i Eiuf'W, XciW High School and lilphin- 
j fetonn f'ohege, Bombay, London Sxjhool 
of Economies and Lincoln'a Inn, Landon. 

I Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1020 ; 

1 vi’aa etmvicttHl for Civil BiacdjediGiice to 
I year's rigorous imprisonnmnt in 1033 and 
again to 3 mcfnths' rigorous imprisonment la 
1043. .^^cmber, at one time, of the B.P.C.C. 
and A.X.C.C, One time Secy, and one of the 
founders of the AIBIiulia Congress Socialist 
Party ; member, Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion from 1035 and Alayor 1943-44. Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1945-47, Fm6- 
Hectiom : India"» Cm$tUiUion at Work (Jointly 
with the lata Sir C, Y. Chintamanl) ; Our 
india ; XVhu This Stanaiion ? Socialism 
Eeeomidered ; Your Food ; Picture of a Plan, 
Adims : Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

mMSUMf sir EttSfom Kt. (1943), 

M.A., J.P. b. 23rd Sept. 1876, Fellow, Elphln- 
stone <k)1b ; Ikdlow of the Institute of Itauhers ; 
Vlce-f'hanrellor, Bombay Uiiiv., 1989-42 ; 
member. National defence Couiudl ; Previnciai 
Leader, National War I'Vont ; 'frustee, Prince 
of Wules Mitsemn, K. M. Wadia Charities ; 
President, Anthroiiulogieal Sety„ Bombay; 
Boveriiing Body of the K. H, Kama Oriental 
lEfttUute; Bomixay A’iailance Assen. 
and Bum bay Presy. Adult Filueatioii Assen, ; 
Vj{'e«Pr(‘sident, Society for the Protection of 
Ciiildron in W. India; Hecy., Bombay Food 
i^rices Committee (1914-18); Mimici pal Secre- 
tary, Dy. Municipal Coininls.-iioneniiid Aluniei- 
pa! Commissioner for the City of Bombay; Mgr,, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. ; Seey„ Bombay 
ProvL and Indian Central Banking Enquiry f 
(.rommittee ; Vice-President, Local Board ^ 
of tlic lleserve Bank of India ; Dir., Oriental 
Coverumont Heeiirity L.lfe A-sauranee Co., 
Oriental Indadrial investment Corporation. 
Editor, KaimA-iliml and Indian Speetaior. 
Publications : Child Protecium, Folklore of 
; The Jmw qnd Proeedwe of ike 
‘^3litnmpai Corpomimii Mombap ; The 
Conference of the Birds ; A Sufi AUefforp ; 
Evolutiun’ of f^ocal SelFCovL in Bomba)/ ; The 
lieViijion of the Good Eife ; Zoroastriunism ; 
Court Pfiets of Iran India ; Badubhai 
Aiaoroji: The Grand Old 3Ian of India, Also 
several works in Oujerati. Mdrees : 68F, 
isreiiean Sea Hoad, Bombay. 
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mmrm, Txibliowmdas, B.A., 

LL.B., 6. Oct. 1874. Tutjk part 

iuthc Home llule Lmpic, Fellow of the 
Benate, llouibay Univoraity, J929«Jt4; member, 
(Viuniiittee of the riidlan Merchants' C'haTnbW’; 
lucmber, Fiist Bar Council, ’Bombay Pr^Hi- 
tieney ; bet-fau to lake parti in ConjjreHs move* 
mcikt in iB’.jn. Chahnian of t.hn Boycott 
Committee: Ihefator, lot li War Coiiiir'il, lOJjj): 
went io .Bui four times, lOJMJ and in liltliJ hi 
the Civil Dlsobedicuec Movement, imaiii in 
itMO ,ami Au^j, X1M2 : released hi April lOH ; 
member, .Boiubay ho'^lb. AHseiubly, 1040; 
member, ‘Mimicijial Corporation, Bombay ; 
Mayor of Bombay, 1 1144-4 Pres,, B.P.tbC., 
1942-4(1. Jiecrmdfins and IhMm : Liiera- , 
turn ami Aerrieultiure, Addrm: 20, 'W'al- 
keshwar Boad, Bombay. 

mSTBRMAN, CMstopli«jr Unghm, M.A. 
(Oxford), ai.E. (1931)), C.B.T. (1944). Heputy 
High CommisHioner for tiio TJ. K. b. October 
7, 18S0; 7/1, Jtfopo (JlatlyB Ocarhig; Muc,: 
WhudicHler ami Trinity College, Oxford. 
Entered J.0..8. 1014 ; Secretary to Govt, 
Edueatitm and Pnidic, Health Bopt., 1035-38 ; 
memi)er of Board of lie venue,' 1943 ; adviflcr 
to H. E. the yovernor of Madras, 1040. 
A<ldm$: Madras Club, Madras, S. India, 

MK.THIJH, Molian IPxtJcasii, Manager, 
Anaiidllal I'odar tfe 0t>., Podar Group of In- 
duetriea, Bomlriay. Formerly Hott'ble Minister 
for Coramerce «i Industries ; member, State 
Executive Coimdl, Bauswara State; member, 
Oonnaitteo of Mlnislci's, It u j p u t a n a & 
C.l, Stait'S Group; member, Bajya IbnlMliad 
(CRgisIative Assembly), Banswaru. ?.!. dtdy .10, 
1008; jn. Briuiati Mohan Bevi Matliur of 



Exposition, 1920. 




Udaipur. Eduff. : at the University of 
Edinburgh, Fellow, Koyal 

' Feoamnie Society, London ; 

formerly, AshU. Controlier 
of Purchase, Supply Dopt,, 
Govt, of India ; Xfirector of 
Judnstrles A; Commerce ; 
liegistrar. Joint Stock 
Companies ; head of the 
Mining Bepfc.:, and Caiitmller 
:t>f Iroiii, Steoi 1 % AiiiniiiHum, 
J alpur State ; Spanish Gov t. 
Trade Commissioner, at 
Barcelona International 
. Honoured by Hie Afajesty 
Alfonso Xni, Sales Agent to the Govt, of, 
Ffench B-epubllc at Paris, 1937. Honoured 
by the Govt, of France by tlio award of the 
' Biploiame Commemorative ' and nominated 
for the title of the * Chevalier de Legion de 
H-onneur’, WSS, Managing Birortor of 
Ptiblin Limited Companies, 1037-41. He 
travelled very widely einca 102 
twice round the world ; speaks Ifrench, 
German and Spanish, Hjkonsor of ** CTiltural, 

. ; Industrial and Art Exhibits of ’India" at the 
Lfttematiorml Exldbltlons of Barcelona 1929. 
Antwerp 1980, Paris 1931, Chicago 1033-34> 
.' Toronto, London, Bruascite 1036, Paris 1937, 
t.j ’and Ftaneleoo *30-40. AMress: Podar 
* Olmmber^ , Bombay. ^ 

^TTERI,'T&a 1S^ 33x- Jolm, B.A.,B.L, 
(AtadTAs), B* Lftiv (Oxon.), B.Sc. (London), 

■ OXB;; Mlnl'^er for FiaaBee Govt, of India 


3'oim, 1021. Educ,: Maf1ra>^ Christian Colleae ; 
London Sehnol of PVonomic**; Baihol CoILge, 
Oxford. Jilgh Court ’Vakil, Mafta. i0ln».U: 
Odb'Cr on gik-cial duty, Co-orer^ti'^e Uept,, 
Madias, iiMS-Pu; Proie-^'^or of ihonobilrj,'' 
PfCHldany Coile.gr, Madrtis, t0eu-2&; 
lTof*5!-or of Judin Econondcs, Unhrrshyof ' 
Madra*^, I022-2O ; member, Madras Le^i^iala- 
ti\o Council, IU22-2.'); mcmbiir, JndlanTwid : 
Board, J 0*5-31; Prcf^itlrnt, Tardf Ihmrd;,: 
Jl!31“:(4, Biroctor- Genera! (Lmmucial 
Intelligence and BtatLHcs, 193.*i-4t*, Hetfred 
from Covemment Ser\iie. and Joined Tata 
StuK Lid.. 1‘J40, of wlilch apprilnicd Director, 
10-14, PuhlmiHons'. ViUayfi Unm-mfimt in..'' 
liriihh India; A^rmfUxiral iu-immiUm tn 
India] ffarciV and IJgmr Vmitrol, Addrgiut 
Imperial bccretariut, Kew liclld, 

MATTHEWS, #. of E. F. Matthews, Southsea, 
England; Hon. Consul-General for (irme, 
Educ. ,* King's Col!., I.oadon, .and London 
Univ. Came to India, 1314 ; iMved 
European War, 1914-18; Major, Koyal Hugh 
neers; Consulting Architect, Anuiy Head' 
quarters* India* 1010-25 ; Architect to Bengab 
Sfagpur Kly., 1925*30 ; Mow* .Iloyal liugt.l' 
tutu of British Architects; FoHow of 8ur» 
voyor'fi Institution ; member* Town PlaunlM 
Institution ; partner, Bailardie Ttiompsou atnl 
Matthews* Chartered Architeete* Oaleaftta; 
Hony. CoMUl-General for Bolivia. Addm/x i 
Welksiey House, Wellesley Pi»e», Calcutta. 

MATTHEW* Koiroox Mim»* (Hons.), 

Acting director* Intematloiml Labour thfu.'c, 
liKliun Branch, Hew Delhi, feiuce HHT. b, 
1835 ; «, Achamma Eapen. .* 

Cuiicge, 'K-Ottayam; Chri^ruiri and 

Priif;*hicn#''y College, Aljulnis. A^-sd'd-ant Editor, ^ ; 
•Boiiibay Ciiruni'clc, 1020 * 1022 ; i'n'e Lance 
JfnirnaJist, 1022-.1U25; Kdilor, huhnii Daily 
Telegraph, Lueknow, 1025-1027; As^iMlant 
Editor, liinduHtan 'I’Iuum, Jielbi, 1D27'1928; 
Deputy Director, intcrriatioiml Labour Oflice* 
1020-.l'0l3; Lulls* »u Uli'u'.cr, Kew ’India ITan*; 
ning Groups, Kntioiul War Front, 1944; 
Pubheity uiVicor and Piths Attaclns Indian 
Agency Geiiorul, Hanking and HJianghai, 
3945-40; member, Indian Institute of later- 
nalionul Atfaim and Indian Cmmeil of M^orld 
AiMrs. FuUimfiom: Has contributed 
extensively to the Indian press tm labour, 
economic and social matters, AdAremr 
14, Bhantl Klwas* Parliament Etroft, Bew 
Delhi. 

MOTMuANIOLE, The Hen. Mr. Oane^Oi 
Vasudee, B.A., LL.B„ Advocate, A. 8., 
Bpeakor* Indian Constituent Assembly u\im 
August 1947. f>. JN'ovember 20, 1888. Educ,: 
liajapur and Govt. High ^chfxds, Hajapiirand 
A|im«dabad resimcUvely ; Gujarat CoU., 
Ahmedabad, and Govt. Law Selmol, Bombay, 
started practice in 1913 ; iJecy., Gujarat $abha, 
193.3; took part in Kaira Ko-Eont Campaign. 
1317 ; Jnfluon»a*Itenef, 1918 ; Fauiino Itelkl^ 
1313 ; entered Ahxuedabad Munleipaiifcy* 1013 ; 
»u.speMed practice in 1321-22; Secy., Gujarat 
rfp.U.0. 1921 to l923;’Geueralfieoy.* S6th Indian 
National C<?«gre8s, Ahmedahad, 1321 ; Secy.* 
Flood Mllef Operation, Ahmedabad Biatricft, 
1327 1 visited England and Bnropo> 1328 ; 
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AlmiwkM WJIO 

|t> iy03 ami Fn*aki^‘l3it, la* 

/|ilky 1^31} ,• linpi'Kourrl* 11130 aiid 

ktc^rritMi at Hatnayml, I'rmtcf, 

Harljaa A4jrarsi» !!?aijarnwtl ^fiandliiirs 
Aslitariiti, rUijATat l.aw ; mfiwber, 

fiowmug .ifmiy, Cduration 

Vt<?, I.*tf‘’=!., V^’rnaeiifar 

Arff‘^fr4 at Almw'flahaO foi oIMhii? 
imlivMnal ♦;lvii dwol>is'4)nj»‘?% ‘i7Uj fiov, HMu 
an4 l 3 J^prhoa^>*i iu a«d Tsi'aviia 

4ail»; n.'kiHml IHlii ]|HtrtVus.ii!'r, F?41. Ayrnn 
on iltti Ana*. 104 l: lijstlfr tbn Ik L K. 
irf‘l»''aRfd oil lOlh 3lardi VM%\ 'irtiirtu. and 
Vinn'Cfndrraaii fx'-rr^nn, l\u:A5utnj. i^'umUiJ 
5at fauai M^'hiorial Fjind ; tonw-dy idu-r. 
llombay |<!% A,wi niMy ; Centf/il 

jaw. lOiO'Afj;!. li'47, AUdfChS : 
Bhadraj AlmindaLad uJid JNA^w UvUtl. 

MlPnTCX»l»f K^glitald Maiilaxsfi, 
SIB, nx:A,¥i. (1044), K.IKH.T. (1030), C.S.I. 
mtm, iUAl (I0K3), M.A, <0X011.1, Lins., 
.■'b.XM Anfi. (Btitd) ; m. Mary Bylp, fl of 
r ■■ the .Ee3r% ilenry Mafgb, 3.>.,D. Bduc..: 
Marltioroiikii and Corpus Chriftti CnHesie. 
Oxford. Entf'i'Pd the l.C.H.,, ItiOf ; Collnetor 
of Sait Itevenuo, 1010; Dy. Coaiiiilasiorner 
of ?a!t aiKl Bxnlso, 1017-1010; acted as, 
Private -.Bi-rretary to the Covernof of j 
Bombay, 1D2O-01 ; Scorotary, 31etm2»iimerit 
fjoiBBiittfis, 1931-23 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1924 ; acted as Secretary 
to Cfsvermmeist of Br/mbay, General Depart- 
monfe, 1928: Bpedal duty as Keveaue 
Offlocr, BardoH Kc vision Seltleimmt Inquiry, 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929 ; Secretary to (Jovernment 
of Bombay, Home Tiopartment, l931-19Sf> ; 
Gomtolasioner of Excise, Bombay, 19S5. 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Bepartment* 198$ ; member of the Governor- 
GeneraPs Executive Council, 3938 ; Ifoinp 
member, Govt, of India till April 1944. 
Adviser to the Secretary of State for India, 
3^«ne 1944 tdi August 1947* AMms ; 
♦*BeecboIme,'*' 'Keiiluy, Surrey* 

MaTBRBHJlHJ s TljU, 

»ess Raja Sir Rxatap Cbanara BbanJ Beo, 
G.G.LE., Bfaharaja of (sec scelioii on States 
In India and i^aklsian)* 

MAZBMBJLH, The Ho»*Ho Manlavi Afedal 
MatlSb, B.A., 4vltb bunonw in l^nglish, 3EA. 
in KiigliHb ( 2 nd i'hmh B.L.; Minister for 
Local Helf-Government, Agriculture and 
Veterinary, Oovt. of Assam, t. Feb. 1898. 
ISdite. i Dacca College (Kow defunct) ; Practi#)- 
ing Pleader in the Law Courts of the Cachar, 
District, Assam. Chairman for years of, 
Local Bodies of Hailakaadi, Caehar District. 
AMm8 : Shillong X\ O., Assam. » 

McCAT, Mai-Gen. Ros 0 Cairns, C.B. (1946), 
O.B.E. (imU D. 8 .O. (IPXn, F,K,0,S., F^.G. ; 
Div, Commander, h, IS S^fe. 1805 ; m, Btlml 
Knight, 1928 ; Bine, : Bcoteh College, Mel- 
bourne and Bumt 4 *ooi], ; served in 

Great War, 1914-19 with AJ.E,; transferred, 
LA. 1918, 17 Cavalry lUji|)utana Kifles, 
X0S4, lir.W* Frontier, 1920-28, 1930-31, 19374 
1938-39, It, Major; im LWol* 1938 , Cor 


imi, Dy. Mily. Socy,, G .ILG. Jmiia, Brfe 
IH42.B.G.a India Oflhre.iyfl-lh, Bde. Comdr.* 
1943, Mlly. Seey., G.H.Q. India, 1944-46, ,, 
AresCmmir., 1916, AlaJ.-Oen., 1047, Address: ■ 
i'iagslair Hrmiic, Fenhawar, K.AV.F.P, 

|MEPH3t, Hon*H© ShtI Bishau Bam, B.Sc. 

t (HoJ)H.h BJj., Advocate; Minister of 

i Fiimuce, , Revenue and .I,v?glHlal;lve, As^sani, 

flnci; I’chnary, 1949.?;, Apiil 3 890 in the 
viiiaiie (jf Haju ( Kamrup-As'^ain ). m, Sri* 
mati Airiiiafa. of.I.B, Deha, a prominerit 
dtizr-n of Koith-o'auhati. Edne, : rrebidenuy 
(‘oih'go, taif‘ut(a. Enrolled as an Advocate 
of th(5 t’uii uita High Court in 1031 ; johied 
t.ht: KoiM:o-u]jei'ation Muxvmeiit and waa 
impihniui d for inor4e t|ian a ye ar : after Lahore 
Congress, elected I’l'eaUlent of AsrainJP. C. G. 
unapiinausly and Hince then coutiimously 
elected i^'ctiident till PJ39 ; member, AJ.C.U. j . 
imprirsoned in Hbhl in roimeetion with 0, V* 
liiovemerdi and again didained in jail for over 

' 2 ytar .4 in eonneiiinn with 1942 movement; 

ijopiiiarly known as the* Iruii5Iaii^ of Assam . 
Jddws^: “ Hoeksuio **, Shillong; ITzan 
Baxar, Gauiiati, As^'aia* 

MEHEA, S©th D«x 0 adas, Merchant and 
Birector, the National Savings Bank Ltd*, 
Bombay. Ortober 1912; son of tho 
iafce Seth Lain Jaigopal of Amritsar, m. Miss 
Parknshvati , d. of Seth 
Lata Tiratiu'am of Amrit- 
sar, 2 d, Educ, : at 
Amritsar. Joined his 
father's firm Omprakasii 
Durgadas in 1929. Became 
partner In the .same firm 
in 1933; Dir,, Pdico Blee- 
trical Industries, Amritsar ; 

Weftteru Tluafcros Ltd., 

Bombay ; Prop., Burgadas & 

Co., Bombay. Has travelled 
cxtenalvely in Japan, Ma- 
laya, the Strait.s Settlements, China, Ceylon 
and India. (Jlubs : The Cricket Club of India 
and the Bombay Presidency Radio . Club, 
Address: Gopal Mansion, behind Metro, 
Bombay, 

MEHEBAN, NowsReman A«pa»dinx, 

F.S.S., B.A., J.P., Labour Adviser, South 
India Estate l.abour Ilelations’ Organisation 
formed by theHnited Planters' Association of 
Southern Indp Cooaoor. b, 2nd June, 1890. 
m. Jerbaaoo, K of Dr. Horrausjee D. Pesikaica, 
Edue,: Boys’ High School, Allahabad, St* 
Xavier’s High School, Bombay and Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay; Gaekwar Scholar, 
Elphinstono College. Secy, to Six Dorab 
Tata, 1912; Secy.. B. G. Baldook Ltd,, 
1917 ; Secy.; Indian Traders Pty., Ltd,, 1919 ; 
Secy,, Messrs, Australian & Eastern Co., Pty., 
Ltd., 1921 ; entered Government Service in 
1923, 8 ccy., Bombay. Strike Inquiry 
Committee (Fawcett Committee) from October 
1928 to April 1929. Technical Adviser to 
Government delegates and Secy, to 
Indian Delegation, 15th Session, International 
Labour (Conference, Geneva, 1931. On 
deputation to the Briyfih Ministry of Labour 
and tile IntBrnationsS Labour Oaico whilst 
on leave out of India, 1931. Seoy., 
Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee 
from December 1938 to August 1940* Assistant 
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(Irnnm'miOim of f.filtoyr, Oovt. of Bombay, l MEBTEj* 


nil Jaro Unmbay IndiifStBai 

Dliputefi Acfc fiwt April ItJliS to 11143.1. 

■ Ivaboiit OlhcGT, CJcn'orumoBt of Bombay ■ and 1 
Dirrctor of J.at'nnr Woifjttij ftuiii Jamiary 
Hflii Mp to r''tlF‘*S!U*nl fri)!u Oovt'riiTRf‘Ut 
t^^rvloo ‘ ill JiiRH Addmsi .* Moimt 

TII!uh, ii(iPtlra Bill, BiimUu, uud tfamytou, 
Cociiiofir, A'Ogtrh. 

M^HEOBTEH. Ifma Sliwkoi*, Dt Managar, j 
fiJiifiusstun l-’oHina rrfal Bank Ltd,, ra;viipon; ; 
Parlaort M/**. tS. Vuniia, Cawiiporoj t>. lyof*. ! 
Mduc,: joot^Oy : m, Shivranij 

Devi, iL of rapt, Hanuimdaf^ j 
8et!i f»f Lnboro ; entered j 
P(3oole;f Bank of HorDiern 
India in 1028 ; Joined the 
Central Bank of India Ltd. 
in 10;»4, which he left ■ 
in 1043 to take np Wb 
present post; takes leading 
part in his city’s aocial, 
ed\icationai & otlior activl* 
fcie..s ; held vaf iona odiees in 
tiic Merdumta* Chamher of 
United l^rovlncea ; eleeted 
Its President fop 1944 ; re-elected its Pre-sident 
nnanimonsly for 1045 ; is tho Viee-President, 
A«iinuan-JaiJiai-Adhia ; iffc. Secy., Bist. War 
Uttee., Life meniher, Hindu Sangh ; Pirector, ^ 
Talerio (Cawnpore) Lf4., Cawnpore; Jhansi 
Electric €o., Ltd., Jhans! ; Hind Cheinloala 
Ltd., Cawnpora and Victor Enamels Ltd.; 

Jt, Secy., Baiika Vldyalaya Intcp.-Collegc; 
member, U.F. Advisory Committee, East 
Indian lUUway ; Life member, Kugri 
Praeharini Sabha, Benares ; Ohairmaii, 20th 
Ah-Iiulia Educational Conference ; is a promi- 
nent, Freetmvstni and Kotarian. Ilobbi/: 
Biding and Motoring. Addm& : 3, The Mail, 
Cawnpore. 


McFfhsnt; SherB? of Bomimy. l9Sr?-atk 
Knighted (1942); President, Indian Mer^* 
f imnts’ Chamlwr { 1940) ; 

President, hederathm of f' v’ 

Indian Cham hers of , 

Conuncree and industry fr f 

(UHl-42); Vice-President. i 

Indian Central Cotfeui ^ 
Ctnumittei' ; m c m h e r , |4.f 9 
h'oveniing Body, linpeikd ^ ^ 

Connell of Agricnit.iii'fd 
.Research (19510418}; ai m ,. 
ExeiUitivo Committee. Bed 
Cims Society (Bombay 
Ikesidency Branch) ; Etli (■(<)’, 

“The Financial News”, immhay, ’TndknCfjf- 
fcim Review**; Managing DhVcior, Cimnlki 
Mehta iV Co., Ltd, ; Directf>r, Sriririia dream 
Navigation tJo., Lid, ; Uindustan iUjummeM 
Bank Ltd. ; Investment Corpomritm of India 
Ltd.; Rirpnr Paper Milk Ltfh: Bombay Bnlimn 
Exchange Ltd.; Alcock, Ashdown CJo., Ltd., 
and other concerns. Has traveUed round th« 
world hi 1927 and again visited and 

America in 1930. He attended International 
BuBiness ConferencB at Rye, New \’ork 
(U.B.A.), as the leader of the Indian lH-tet.<:um 
in Nov. 1944. Address : 52, Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


^*aIerio (Cawnpore) Lf4., Cawnpore; Jhansi v tf o q r # uSS? vr a r t if 
Slcctrlc Co., Ltd., Jhansi; Hind Cheinlcala 
Litd,, Cawnporo and Victor Enamels Lk!.; 

Ft. Secy,, Baiika Vldjmlaya Irjtcr.-Collegc; ChSSal Kankndiwaift Fdfi* * hV wu!?! 
nember, U.F. Advisory Committee, East coH 

•ndian lUilway; Life member, Kugri SS ^ 

?raeharini Sabha, Benares; Chairman, 20tb 

Hbliulia Educaiional Coiiferencc ; is a promi- #n 

lent Freenmstni and Rotarian. llobb?/: thf 

^avinpore. ^ Improvement Trust, 1918; Chairman, Indiaa : 

tyrpisFms tckh-w tts.v.arinv Mer(?jiants’ Chamber, 1918 and 1931, Elected 

MEHTA, Khast Bahadur ArdasWt Pheaioae- Bombay Port Trust, 102<J ; ex-Chan* 

shah, B,A,, LL.B., Bar-at-Law, J.P., Hon- cellor, Indian Women’s TJniv, ; ex-Provinciad 

Prosy. Mag,; retd. JDy. Sheriff ; d. 1873 ; m. Scout Oomrimr. ; Minister, lioinbuv OovC, 

(Joolbai Lehangir B, Marzban. Edm,: St. Council of 

rwj Uovfc. of Boiubay, 1923-2f3; Obiurman, 

Xaviers Coll,, Bombay, after practising W'estern India Match tJo,, Ltd., Director, 

for 8 yearft as a pleader on the appellate side Indian Radio Cable Comumnieatiom 
of the High Court, qualified for tho English Co., Ltd., The Tata Iron tk, Steei Co., 
Bar in 1910; practised for 3*4 years on the Conq^anios, 

■original side of the Bombay^igh Court. In SritSial WcL IdUrak 42?Ridge 

1914, appointed By, Sheriff of Bombay and Itoiicl, Malabar Hill. Bombay. # 


on retirement in 1934, reverted to the Bat. U^KHXA, The Honshu Mx.Burga Shanher 


Address : ** Shallemar 
Bombay 2d. 


9, Hughes Eoad; 


MEHTA, AsoJea, B.A., Social worker, b, 24th 
- October, 1911; Edm.: Wilson Gonege, 
Bonibay; School of Economies, Bombay 
, . University, In i>olitical life from 1930; 
Imprisoned four times ; founder-member 
^ Of 010 Bocialisfc Party; edited its" official 
' organ, ■ , 1(9^^«39.; member of ists National 
“ , Exechtlvo for 16 y^ars. PuMietdimu : The 
LCommwoF? Tfkmii inUcit Th& BiwM 
^ > THam'^ InMm^ Addrms / 5, 

. .'B(oa4 .'Bombay* 


Kxipaeiiaalcex, B.A., LL,B„ M.L.A., Flrmiice 
Minister to the Oovt. t>F C. F. and Bmr. 
6. April 1877 at Ht>shangai)ad. Educ,: 

■ Sa?>gor and Govt, 
College, 3iibhu}|>ore from 
where he graduated iu i903 ; 
took Law df‘gr «'0 from the ^ 
Univ. School of Caw, 
Allahabad, l9(fS ; was placed 
in the first diviiiion ; started 
’practice at .1 ubbulpore ; 
inter shifted to Bconi, where 
he became a leading lawyer ; 
gave up practice lii 1921 to 
Mn tho Non-co-operation 
» Movement; JaiM fn 1923, 
1930, X04O and 1942 1 ChMman, Sconi List, 
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fnt vsmwt 'Mmrlfipalj 

t*422-23: ti» CM\ .U'-g, : 

^ Firifirir« 

?i|iTii'.*M‘ *in!‘HU iirbf- IMinlBtr.V, 

!i!')7>*-1‘.*. i^umi‘at¥‘<iid : ^rml (-hurkhi ; ■ 

Ufiim Pnvl!i)ik>A wlu*‘!i wn« 

J*y tin? fU iW, A*kifm: 

:4», ilvU FiJst-.'i, 

MEEm, Ckmadal 0 *, Eai $iAmh, ISUnmr. 
^m'(iu:i:d:i,r }iH>i Inrarl^'a r»th ! 

r, Htine, : at Viinsijiar j 

Ahrru ii!alj44. stti'llVHi fh*' P^>'44! iK'pt* Jli | 
rm-4 s<*rve)l yearn. 4‘fine-.I f*, B. { 
A i*, L MAilwwy m UnTj ms « J{»n|Ar 
In tie'i 'Urtllle iH4|4'fi3>.tent]'“Ht’a Olflee ‘ ; 

rhi-*-f J.»i^trBri1tif1J,c OOieer i4 Uraisi HhnpMj 
Paul, {tnB Hpt4ja!iy lurrit^viu*^ in dt'npateli>‘S , f 
sMi'A iijKiJIy f<i ,S!i}>iri'»r liras!*'' Bii 

iitUt a?isl tj’an'-fj'rfS'ii fa tb' Railway Hem! | 
Office hi B- unlay in liilai* vvbnv he wmaai | 
fin i'XUi R.'i! 8ufi*4*, I'aUU vhBiI nsirknrj 

hi*.', fie’ hjiti'iff'i I a Kiyf rat lv>*' ( 

4’J( |y-rj! ht hunH;-, etf., fir the wi.lfare of 
thv K'tidr, v,a^ afifivt-ly vmimwhnl wiHi tfie 
liiMohay Pr* sidojjii'y Baby fleaitli 
Ay-sof-k-ition, w;b P'hrnrfsnm, Bihl. ami Biv. 
l>‘f*}is-.rativfi inatUnten and nnnifioned in 
OoveFnnn’nl: lle?.fOi'ffy j^rojiioted Hev+'mi 3votka 
of paMk ntlUfy In lUirfstia Sint'?; nlyn cmi* 
neetiHi wit-li' ntfeny- ^ other. .Iiist:ltntlan« '■ :ia 
Boiiihuv, ori' 4 »i'iaior i>f the. Idea of Kxnnf&ioa 
and Phyrijij.i received Sliver Jahilea 

and VmmnHm\ Mvdain ; wim ji^puhitMd to Ids 

i tpxmi jHBt in 1iKi5 by H. ||. tin? .Jam Sah«‘b. 
•hfsident, Board of Tr.aih', i.'orinnerea and 
ladnstfh'f,, Hdwamii^iir Mate, Vmtnil Board 
War EffmtH and the Baby A" Health W>ek 
A«if^-oe,iat{on, dmanattar, where he la ako 
eonnected. with several other siioeial activities, 
AMmu : ^nnimgar^ Kathiawar. 

b.a. cPhiio- 

aophy, Hoas.}, IWS, (Wiansr ot ChafcMd 
prke, thffi Matricuiatlon, 19iS, and Oangabai 
Bhafc seholarahip in inter. Arts, ISlti) ; b. 
duly a, IMJ?; w, Br. Jivral H. Mehta In i 
WZi ; Edihw. at Baroda; member, Bombay 
Muiikijml S(!hooliCttM.,192fl.; Fres.JhPXUO., 
Gajarati Bhti Suhekarl Mandal aimie 
the Bhaginl Samjl, Zirovindal Hin- 
dustan Hemtts AsMun,, South 'Bombay ; Fellow 
of the Senate of Univ, of BoJuLay from li)ai 
till to-day ; member. Board of Studies in 
Oujarati, Univ. of Bombay, 183.^ ; Bvm., 
iiombfi^Proviaeial Primary Education Board, 
lihi'BBi, Senate and Hyudhmte of the ludian 
W'omen's l/idv. ; Beg. clouiudl, 1837 and again 
in 104i>j i'arBameidary Seey,, Education 
and Health, 1037-30; Viee-Fres„ A.LW.O., 
1030 and utf mui on and in 1845; PreKiilwit, 
The Kew Bdtteatlofi FeUotVrfiiip j^ineo 1837 ; 
Seey., Katiopal Poua<‘ii of Women, 1030; 
Jndian Wonkii'.H representative at the woinen*.j!> 
swtkm of the U.K.O,; Ooveriimeiit of India 
rcf-re.-sentative on the Human KIghts 
aommUsimt of the V. H. O. ; mr-mber of 
the Con.oituent Assembly, ai^ Liblkatima : %ii 
H«|arail, lUdimratruli, KiafiormitmaUf Ruk” 
fniuL Bantlami Pdrakmmo, ilolibumi 
Jri, Am ntih adhhut m'apn%- -Trm mtako^ 
Jiimdlm ' bi^im nutako 'BmrM 

(translated from Shakospeare), * m 

pepari iMerekant of F«m» ,* Id English, 


lEowcn mdff iha Bmiu Imv o/ ifur*' 
rime aad Tfaet, . Pmt* 

IFarr HimnMmAim and XMU 

JfMw« ; C/o The Bmk of Baroda 
htd,, Fort:, Boinhay. 

M3EHTE, J««madas M., M.A., 

Law . /a 3 A u/.urtl, i, tu. MaiiiJud, <h oi Hiv 
tnnji, Ladliojt, Bdm,: , Jamnagar, lunikgadh, 
BuiaJ?av, Limdou. Meifsb’T, BuiiiJiay MiiuB 
Hfai f.'orpoj'atioii sinvv 1PU2; Jiiemhiir, IjCgiS* 
Litive ,AM*>embly, IhU-MUUef am! again shmo.. 
1041. atni meinie.'r, KaHonui Befema'! Eomudl 
from 1041. ITk'jihirnt, AlMudia Brtilway- 
unni’s Fedf-ralltm from iim. to 4J. ami luUutn 
ISMh’ratlon fd' 1.3i,honr from 1 U* 1. to 1044 ; Maha- 
msthtra Ihoviuehtl i'ongre.r'*! iVurauitteo, 1021* 

' 2.3 .liuniJ/ay " iTovbiviai (.'oiuiuj.tteo, 

J5)20-l»3y ; ‘uhd mmiiher, AIBJndia Ptmgri'sa: 
hViimultt,ah IhUi-hl ; Member of tlie Working 
t.Vmiudttee of tlw Indian Nathmal Congress, 
30Ud ; fudian Workers' ,f>el(‘gafc« to the Inter- 
nal ioiuil Laliowr (.'ouh‘ren<;e, 11)34 and 1044 { 
SulMituti- delegate, fioveruiiig Body, Lh.O., 
January 1035: President, Jmmoeratic Swaraf 
Party, 1044 ; Pres., BJ’.T. Erajdoyoes’ l/idoii 
hinve 1034; Mayor of %mhny, IhUO-UT p ; 
.lievewio and Finiuiee Mhd.sttr, Government: 
of BtmUfay, 1837 ; KoiuA'sentutivu of film: 
liovr-. of India 3vlt.h the Govt, of Burma, 
1944 to June l\m. Adthm: Banganga 
Xioad, Malaiiar Hlli, Bombay. 

MKHTE,. ■ |ay«tikltlial . ISWbimaliatl.#' , . ,> .v: 
ISecretury, Indian Mcrchanta* Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b» 1884, fw. Mr#. Kumudttf&urh 
Wftdbwaa High School and. Oujfarat and ' 
Elphia^oae CoHegea. Appointftd Sccret»?y» 
Indian Mertshant#' Chamber, 1007; aervicse# 
borrowed by the Indian Hunittona Board 
tmm Chamber ana appointed Aeaktani Con- 
troller from September 1917 to Kovember 1918; 
Wtt« nominated Adviser to the lleprcseutativo 
of Employers fm* the 3rd and 14th Sesslana 
of the International lAboux Conferenee, 
OenavA in 1081 and 1930; Secretary of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commeroe, : 
1327-88; Vice-President of the Bombay - 
Suburban District Congresa Committee, 

1821-25 and President of the Bombay Subur- 
ban District Congress Commiitee, 1826-29 ; 
Oliairman of the Santa Crux Notified Area 
Committee, 1827-1832; Vice-President, 
Bandra Munidpality, 1934-38. Honorary 
Adviser, Indian Mt^rchants' Chamber. Addrm.’' 
01/2, Tagore Road, Santa Gmz, Bombay 23, 
and Imlian Alcrchants' Chamber, Bombay, - 

MEHTE, D». Jiwaj Haxayan,-!.. M. ifB, 
(.Bom.), M.D. (Loud,), ((■nivmitV’ Medal), 
BIJl.aP. (Loud.), (Bom.), M.X..A. 

(Bon?.); ex-.i>eaii. Dordhaudas Snnderdaa 
Medical College and Ek.hvard 

, Memorial Hospital, Bomliay ; Prime Minister, 
Barotla State, Haroda. b. 28 August, ' 
1887 ; Aliss Hansa Mannbiial 

Mehta. Educ.: High Sclioot Educauon at 
Amreli, Bar(ma State, Grant Medical College, 
Bombay ana London IL^spital; forinerfy, 
Ag.AsHtb. Director, HahWciiideal I^'^boratory, 
London Hospital, London and, Chief 

^Medical Ofifleer, Barodn State; Pres., Indian . 
Medical Association, 1830 and re-elected 
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■ JpKfK. for Uio ■ y&iim 1.y4S and: iftiSj 

Yiw-Prr-f?., Hcosd-fUy M'i<lwives and 

■ HtiiiStli A’isitOTA* Conncil, ; Oujemfe lie- 

soartih Society, ; mt-mbt-r, Medieal 

rojutoil of India, lioiabiiy Motiioal 

Oouurii Hlnr.e 3^*47, Board (rf Boienihnj and 
InduHti'iifi! lieHoarch, India bIiior 194*, Syndi- 
cate, Ujdvi-roity of Bombay, i92B“29, 
Aarideniic I'onncii, Uiilvori-nty of Bombay, 
Ilb>&*4L% Edifurial Board, Jonnial f>f Boientidc 
& Imiustria! Advifjory Board, 

.loiirnal of the Bujeratr liesoareii Sockty ; 
Feilow, Uinverriifcy of iBmibay since 1926 ; a 
■delegate of the Bombay Unlvcrpity afc the 
fsocond Inter- OnlvemHics* Confertamo held at 
Baliil in 1929. Autht>r, Studies xegarding- 
prcBonue of giycogrsn in Siiprarcnai Bodies *' 
-«-* 'Lsiiicet,* Det embnr 1916; TJm Height, 
Weiglifc & Cherit Measurements enquiry re- 
lating to Boino Bcliool children (Males) in 
Bombay” — Joiu'nal of the Indian Medical 
Association, 1911. Arrcfitcd and iniprisoncti 
for almost two years In 1922-66 and detained 
for over twenty moiitlia in 1942-44 under the 
Defence of India Act. Elected to the Bombay 
DcglHlative Assembly in March 1946 1 
Dir.-Qen., Indian Health Service, Govt, ofi 
India, 1047 : Address ; Baroda, 

MEHTE, Sir MmaeJeJi Kt. (1046), O.I.B 
(1034), ■ M.B.E, (1924), retired life ; 6. May 6. 
1873; m, Mnnljeh, daughter of Biirjofji 
Forostiaw of Poona. Poona Motor 
Business; Khan Saheh, 1918; Kaiscr-i-Iiind 
Silver Medal, 1920 ; Khan Bahudiiri 1023 ; 
Stiver diiblice Medal, 1026 ; Corfmation 
Medal, 1027. Addrm i 0, Staunton lioad. 
iBoona.. ■■ ■ ,} 

mm^r »r. Mohan Sinha, M.A„ LL.B. 
(Allahabad), Ph.D. (bond.), Barriatcr-at-Baw 
(Middle Temple). Indian State, Sorvice. b. 
20th April, 1805; m, Shrhnati Hulas Kimiari 
Mehta (died, August 1924). Eduo.: D.A.A.V. 
High School and Government Collegiate 
School, Ajmer; Agra College, Agra; ISwing 
Christian College and University School of 
Law, Allahabad and the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, London. 
Lecturer in Economics, Agra College, 1918-19 ; 
Government College, Ajmer, 1919-20; Secre- 
tary, AB-Itt(iia Seva Samiti (Headquarters, 
Allahabad) ; Headquarters, Hon. Scout Com- 
missioner for tndia,S.S.B.S,A.,l 922-28; Mewar 
State Service in 1922 as District Magistrate; 
Assistant Settlement Officer, 1923 ; Bevenue 
Officer, 1928; Offg. Bevenue Commissioner, 
19S6 ; Diwan, Banswara State, ,Iune 1937 to 
- Aug, 1940 ; Revenue and Education Minister 
MnoB April 1941 and Minister for Supplies, 
1042-44, Mewar State ; founded Vidya 
Bhawan Society (a progressiva Co-educatlonal 
Institution comprising a High School, a 
Teachers" ,, Training Colb, a Handicrafts 
. , Institute, a Basic School and Hursery Section) 

■ at Udaipur in 19S1 of which he is the Pounder- 
w, President; Vice-President, All-India Seva, 
samiti (AUababad) ; Convenor^ Supply Com- 
Vmittee M thb Eeg^onal Board of Tlajputana, 

,, April 1042. Memh^ of the Central Advisory 
^ Board . of Bdumtiom Chief Minister, 

. Banswaia State (Balpniam)^ 1044-47 ; Pre- 
liAancte 3S*i»t«r^' Mwi' t Mwai; 


. Slate HeprcBentativo to the Cojintitoent 
Asiciubly of Indian Union ; iiicmbir, toun* 
cH of Action, Itajanthan Union. PuhUmtimi : 
Lord Umtinffs mtd the Indian tStntes C'farapoM*' 
vala). Address: UUnlpur (Rajputaua), 

MEHTA, ' Chamanlal, 

Ciihd Oommissiuner, Himadud Pmdesh. 
('Hinhrldge Grttduate in Nahiral Sciences ami 
Economics. loteed IPiS; Honorary 

Correspondent of the Artiujpoiogical Survey 
*of India. Sugar Controiier for India. 

{Hetired from service 1044), b. Nov, 17' 
1892 ; m. Shanta Motilal Shah ; E4ue, : 
Saurasidra High Sehmd, Rajkot;, WIKtm 

(iolb, Bombay and Pita 'WHilnrn House, 
Cambridge. Besblcs ladng Di?'t„ Officer 

in variotm idaccs in the Urdted Ib-o- 

Vince, had i)een Dir. of Agriculture, Land 
Records, Statistics and inspector-GenemI of 
Begistration ; Sccy. and Officiating Vies* 
Chairman of the inii>er!aiCourudi of Agricui- 
tnral Ileacarch, Jndu.Ariea and Edueitlon ; 
Secy., ir.P. Govt., ami now Sugar Controller 
for India since April 1942. Had also Imn 
for a year on deputation with the Gwalior 
State. AttendiMl the Brilish Commonwealth 
lUdatlons Ctmfcrence, held in March 1945, in 
London. Prime Minister, Iridare, tmm 1st 
Sept. 1947 to 2rd January HHSj Seci“ctary to 
the Govt, of India, MinlBtry of Ififorination & ' 
Broadcasting, Kew Delhi from lOttii dany, 
1948 to 24th April 1948 i PnbHmHmn : ** bdn- 
diesin Indian PmnUng^ *'GojaraH !'ainih-fti in 
the 15th Cmtury,*' ** Cofdr^nUon of hhm to In- 
dian OttUure '* and ” BMmthja Chitmkala/' etc. 
Address : * The Yarrows ^ Simla W. 

MEHTA, Seat Manjihhai KaMdas, Baj Habaa, 
(lV)r):anrtar and ^awana'^ar 
Slates), Merdiani.. b. Jutu' «?. ; three 
ami iw<j d, Edne. : Perbaadar ; Maiiaging 
Agent, Alalmrana Cotton 
and Silk Mills, .Ltd., Por- 
bandar and tlxi .TagdiwU 
Jmiustricrf, Lid., Porbandar; , 

Directfir, Devkaran NanJI : 
insmance Co., Ltd.. 

Bomt ay ; the Digvijay Tiles ! 
and Potteries, Ltd., Janum- 
gar ; autl tlio Selected 
Hal'gram Colllerios, Lttb, 
t'aleutta ; pirmet^r of tits 
Sugar and Distilled Spirils' ] 
industries in Uganda; 

Chairtnan and ATanaging Director. Uganda 
Sugar J'’actory, JAd., laigaxi ; Uganda Tea 
Estates, Ltd,, Lugazi; and Mehta Sous 
(Africa) Ltd., Liigazi (Uganda); takes keen 
interest iu Arya Sarnaj institutkma; has 
donated Ks. 4 lacs for astablishing the Aryft' 
Kauya Gurukul in Porbandar, the only one of 
ifea kind in Kathiawar ; has recently earmarked 
Rs.'6 lacs fur establwhing Arya Kanya Qum- 
kula at other places in Katlilawar ; ims emded 
lire King George V Public Park and Garden 
in Kampala, Africa ; among other charities are 
Asiafle Ward In Mengo Hospital, Kampala^ 
Native Library in Uganda, Indian Llbrflnry* 
Jinja, atid various other institutions to which 
M has giv#n liberal donations amounting in 
all to Ba. 28 lacs ; awarded the title of H.P.T*. 
in 1984 in appreciation of his services for tha 
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uplift of tlio lntiiBtrlf-ft of ITgamla. totelc 08 tappwmimatlJigIls- 6 ,Mt&<)O< 

or hl« mimiTOua ohsrlfi^ya ; ikwariitwi fchti tJtte \ AMm^ : Cwfe’s BailaJag, 321, Horaby Boad, 


of Maj itatna hy rotfandar atul JamcaKari 
Stati*, o/ Kumpe** 

l<snJi'rat,D» lioiris? an acronot of fils impmskniB 
of hl:i In litg’k Jfhhm : ■ 

I'^jroansiar Ofatkiauar). 

MEETB, F. ,Mi!luwm‘r 

m, 26''5'‘ty2:’, Kdur.: V,,’l,1\ histhuh?, ^if.anbay; j 
wiw a rniiolur^iap tioItkT; onf In l>it)7 j 

wittj high 4iBfiniiio!w ; wr«if 
l^ord ,Eoay Ciolt'i .Moilul .witlj [ 
-llonoiiifHJilpioRia^; Weaving ; 
Master ,lh'. 'so!*:! ; ■ charge. ^ 
M litis dispart i:i:iG!itsj' In the, 
■New JJmf fiadewa 
lihi.,. ■ ■ Bomhay,, tise : late 
, 5 l.an;^ukhh|iiai : Bfiaghaijai's 
Mills, ; Abineiiahad, ■ the 
i,''.ri.''.sj-.'leney ' ' Milk, ■ Bonibay ; 
and the. €ola?,>a. XaiKi awi 
Mill 'lx?. . Bamhay, 

■ i bb.^-lDOr* ;■ left ; , for 
Bnglaiiii for fart .tier tetaiiie^ in tvstile 
ntuinlaetiiro o?i Boverrnaeut of India Htatel 
I'eebnieal Seholarnhip, ‘iiHJA; prtjeoeded to Man-: 
nhei^ter and oMaine-d vertificateH In tlse, Faculty 
of Teclmology of tine YIt.torla Bmivepylty : 
and iJ'onoJiOH l>iplonia of fhe ^rnnidpai 
f.’oUegc of Technology, at the City and tTiiihis 
of hoiiflon i'jxamlriution : awarded tho Silver 
UMal and Money Piize in cart ling and Hpm* 
idng and also Fir.^t Cla^iK Bonuiiri^ and Bronzo ! 
Medal in dyedng of cot ton yarn and pioeegoodw j 
nn<l first cluF^i’i Cfirtilkato in various textile i 
manufacturing and tle-ilgning suh|cotH and 
in lbica<ihing, ’ dyelug« priidliig {ind ilninhlng 
of textile fahricB ; returned to India in iWS 
and a|jpolnt<xi 5‘ex<:iie 3ilx|>crfe to tho Govt, 
of BomMy to organise and conduct n 
survey of the hanaioom we^^ving industry 
in the PresMoa ^ ; Technological JBxpr^rt 
nnd Mviset to different cotton ml!l» in India 
jdnfte tilOll I intemted is the import of EagHsh 
yarns, pieceg(KHis and textile, niaojiimiry ; 
actively' engaged In Introdudng is India the 
weaving of fim idecegoodf! with ihw yarns 
Imported Into India of 4h to 120 counts j 
renders assistance to mills in Boinhay, 
Ahm^MmiL 'liajputaua, Bengal and other 
parts of India ; importer of cotton, spun silk 
md art silk yarns and pieeegouds Inun 
Bngland, thi? eoiiBnent of Kurope, Ohlmi 
ana J^ifian ; lexUie maehiiiery for the weaving, 
dyeing, hieaehing and ihushing of cotton 
piecr-goods ; doth scdlhig agent fur local 
mins; purdissed the Crescent Milk of the 
Currimyifiy Ornup with the help of Ws friends 
and coitverted it Into a spiiudng and weaving 
Mill, liJIio ; Managing Agent, Biirhampur 
Taptl Mills Ltd. since 1042 ; keenly hiierestcd 
in social and pubiin activities especially for 
the ijeneht of the Bargee tincmployed ; Hhemliy 
contributed to sot4al and other institutions ; 
donated large siuns to l)r. Masstna’s Hospital ; 
Iras iiiiUt a cheap-renfc chawl fur the heiluftt 
of Parsecs j founded a lying-in-hospital at 
TJdwada ; Is engagetd in promoting cmpK»yuicat 
centres to educato and glvo cxnploymeiiiit 
to the Parsec unemployed ; has taken over a 
pETSi Lloarding Bchool at Nasilr with a view 
to running it on modern lines on aon-ptoht 


Furt, Bf)ml)ay 

Mini?- ter, {Fi'mw'e/CthfPfiffriitim anU Viitage 
Gijvt. of Boriihay. b, 23 Oct. 1891. 
w, .Maiiglii, d. of I'ratapfai Vajeshankcr of 
Bhavnagar, Mun.: New High Selmoi, and 
El phlmOms College, Bombay* Mlnner of Ellis 
Schuiarshlp, B.A. Examination. Manager, 
Homhay C'entral (Provincial) Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., 1912 t'.> 1915 and Managing Direc- 
tor 1922 fu Iti-PU Secretary, Social Sorvke, 
League, Bombay till iulujiion. Hecy., Bombay 
Pruviuciai Co-operative Institute, B»4H-4h ; 
luemt er. Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry 
Committee, 1929 ; memlcr. Textile Labour: 
Inquiry (Jonunittpc, Bombay, 1937-40 ; 
m« inhef, liomhay Provincial Board, Harljaii 
Bevak Sangh ; Trustee, All-India Thlago 
IndustrhJS Association, 'PuMimtium : The 
( 'cpOjhrattve 1,91,5. The €<hapem- 

tfve Mni'emeni in Indian lOlS. Stndiee in 
iupfificmib'e F mince, 1927. Addms: 
Murnbaigibad, Aiulheri IB, B. & C, I. Bailway), 

MBNONn Biwan Baiiadtuf Kischakapaf 
SJasikata, B.A., Bar-at-Law; Ghaimmn, Govt, 
of India .Aiir Tran': port Licensing Board, : 
Delhi; b. May 21. 18SI ; m. " Srimati 
Mandwilli Kahithii Nani Ainjiia ; Educ, : 
Breanon Coil, Tellicherry ; Presidency 
Col!., Miidras ; Christ’s €olL, Cambridge, 
liiiiv. Coli., London ; called to the bar at the 
MUidle Tctiiplc, London, on. 26th Jan, 1904; 
enrolled at the Madras .High 1905, and 

practised at the bar in the Madras^ Presidency; 
appfiinfcfid District and Sessions Judge 1921 ana 
later, as Jinlge, Madras High Court; after- 
wards was member, Public Services Com- 
mission, Madras, for a time ,* on retirement 
was appointed I^egal Advjlser, Jodhpur, and 
then Minister for Justice and Law Member, 
State Couadl ; ako, Prcijidont, Public Ser- 
vices Ooinmlssijon, Jodhpur. Wa<? member, 
States' Couimittco of Mfnktcm for several 
year.^. Chibjf : Cosmopolitan, Madras ; Na- 
tional Liberal, Loudon, Address: Air 
Transport Licensing Board, New Delhi. 

MENOH, Th© Hon*H® Sri K, Madhava* 
Hlaisfcer for Agriculture, Govt, of Madraiftsiaco 
March 23, 1947. b, at Calicut, July IB, 1896. 
PJiiue.: Calicut, Trivandrum. Joined the Con- 
gress in 1921 ; Korumbranad Taluk Con- 

f ms ettee., Malalfftr, 1.921 : sulferod Ix-atlag 
y the police during the Malabar Bcbeliion ; 
actlvn Congress ^vorkor since 1921 ; joined 
the Bar, 1924 ; Bccy. and Treasurer, K. P. G. CV 
for ft long rimo ; took very active part in toddy 
shop jdeketing ia 1921 and suSere/l imtold 
indignities at the hands of toddy shop owners ; 
imprisoned for one year and 8 months 
in 1032 during the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment ; Municipal Councinor, Calicut Munici- 
pality for 16 years ; and ejected Chairman, 
Calicut Municipality, 1037-42 when all the 
Municipalities w'ero supeji^eded ; Secy., land 
Mortgage Bank, Calim, for some time 
Director, Co-operative Urban Bank Ltd. ; 

, Hathrubhuml ", a Malayalam dally in CalL 
out ; elected to tiie Leg. Council on Congress 
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tJclift;, 19’i7 ; wfts owe nf tbe %Vhips of tbe. Ndiru from Ksl^Mr, 


Coiijzress Party In tlie Leg. t'ounril ; inemb^^r, 
Bmiate of tihe Madras, ITiaversity for 


FeHcan Books; Edllor, 'Zdih t.'uitury 1 iorary 
■,''<B,oflley Eead)-.;;, FanipMets '.aiHi ■ 


f» years ; detamer^ tor about, li years in j AfMrm ; High Comtntekme? iU? Indb, 
cnrmert.ion ’^eiQi tlic indivbUial l^fttyagraiia 


Movement;, IPiO; arrested and dotaiuert forj 

nearly Ji years in Itbia movement ; Pres., MENOH' Eao Baltadmif ¥apal 
K, l\ C. 0., 1945 ; eleeted tloordeador of the OMI. (1.94% (1941) ; 


Tapper .House, llHtK Address : Seeretarjftt- 
Marlras. 


MKHON, IC P. $.» H.A. (Oxon.b CJ.E., lO.B., 
Beeretiirj, External Affairs Departinenl, Gnvt. 
of tniUa, //. Oet. 18, 1S98; Eduf\: X’ian 


sioner' ami .SeemarjLto tim tiovt »''tf ^ IniPa Itr 
the Hfeites ’iiejffc. aiiiee Iu47. h, ?|(j Sejit, 
18114 ; 5, of C. Banknniii Meriou and Hrlmatbi 
Tapal Knnhllcutty Amma ;m. Ut, ami, 

1941, Srlmatlsi Kanakama; two EduK 

Ottapalam High SefiooL Johud servire. 


tkdi., Madras, Christ Chureb, Oxford ; '^1014; Asstt. See., trovt, of imtla, Reforms 


1921; m. Saraawatl, y. d. of Me Sir Sankaraui omce, 19S3; Under Sra.. 1994; Uy. Srry,, 


Nair, 3933. AddL Deputy. Secy, to the Govt, of ‘ 3936-40; Point Bee., Jufje-Oefc. 193? »w! 

India," p’oreign and Political Dept., Under-Sec. Pune-Oct. 1938; Deputy Secretary io Gnvrr- 


to the Hon, the EeBident at Hyderabad ; also nor-Gcnernl (Itcforma), 1940-43; Joint Sec. 
on the Frontier for 3 years; agent to thej to Oovernor-Oeueral (Keforms), Feb.* June 


Government of India in Ceylon, 1939-3S; I 1941 ; Kefornjs CommiMPiomT «lnco J642. 
deputed by Government of India on Special Secy* to Oovi^rnor-nencrai {Public) 1945-46. 
Miasion to Zanzibar, Kenya Uganda, to JUnreafion: Hhontiiijr. Addrm: 1, King 
enquire into the position of Indians there, Lid ward Roa<l, i^ew Dcliii. 

1984; Dewan of Bharatpur State for about 

S years ; altouded the San Francisco Ogiifer- MBNZIKS, Sir Eobo»t, K.t., G.B.B. (MIL), T.D., 
encoin 1945 ; attended the Generai Asst^ra- c,A. ; Chairman and Managing Director, Th« 


Hations in New York Biitiah India Corporation, Ltd,, Caw»pf,«*e ; 

Agent-General ^to the Govt, of Director, Smith Stanktreet & Co., Ltd. 

Didia in China from 1940 to Jan, /i«47. Calcutta and G. McKenzie .1: Ok, 

Mhoi^wm: **J)emChmhm** ' (Oxford (1919) Ltd.; Local Dlrsetca^. Th« loyal 
University A External Affairs change Assurance CwporatimK ; 

DepL, Kew Delhi Chairman, The Federatiois of Woollen Uhnn- . 


mWSfon, Knxmanafh lama Krishna, M,A., 
B.L*, Ca.D, (1946), M.B.K. (1908); 
Secretary, Finance Department, h. June 


fttctnrera In India; CommandanL rawnp^ini 
OonMngent A.f.L 194h4L k Ivlhiiun^-h, IHta, 
youngest son of the iate Artiub-.dd 

Bdinburgh. m, Jenny Hnmiiton, ♦Iiicit - 


Simmwalla,^ daughter dauehier of the late Lt.»f:nl Tiamsar li oung 


of K, P. fSopai Alenon Bar-at-Iaw. llciircd of Kdinburgh CI032>. Eff?a\.* G‘«rge Wat^'on's 
Judge, Tra van core High Court; Edne. : Ht. i College, Edinburgh; Aforrluui’.i Acadciny, 
JoHcplfs College, Tnchiimpfily, and Law; Crieff, 3‘ldinbnrgli Cj»h<-jvit,y. .Member, 
College, Aiadray; Johieri m;rvk'<; May 1934 Society of AecOuiitnntH in Edirduirgh (1914). 
(Mily, Acctt!4. Dept.) after p.‘mdng India | jServed in Great WAr 1914-18 (DJS.fL 1918), 
Audit & Acidfri. (Competitive? Exam. ; Ahi.'^tt. dispatche.«j 1917, 1918 and 3939. President, 
Mily. Actitt.-GcnL 19<‘>3; &eluct«‘d 1o th«3 Upper India Chahihcr of Commerce, 19B&, 


Finamai A Commerce i^oul, 1909; (.'omml.'^stonor 
of Income Tax, Bombay, 1939-41; A'iixdras, , 
4i»40 ; Director of Inspection, Ineornc Tax, I 
1948-47, Addrm : Finance BetTetaxiat, Nv'W 
Delid. 


Upper India Chanihcr of Commerce, 19B&, 
1 940, 1941, 1944 and 1945. Clubs : Cawnpors, 
Caledonian and B.A,C., London. Address; 
*’Strathcarrou'*, Oawnpore. 


MENOH, P, Gdvinda, AT.A„ B.L., 

Minister, Cochin State; b. Beptexwher, 190B ; m, 

■ KiaMadhavi Amma ; Ednc, : Enmkulam, Tri- 
ehiir and Madras; Advorjate, High Court of 
Cochin ; waa Prime. Mininter, Cochin State, 

. Addrm : iSrmkulam, Cochin StjAie, 


3VIEK03N, V. Kn Krishna, B.A. (Kadm), sophv). Johi«*d Indian Civil .Service, hh 4; 

. B.Sc, (Edhu.) Londtjn, M.A, London, M.Se. District and Sessions Judge, 1931 f Keghdrar, 

■ (Boon.) Lomloiu Barriater-at- Law. High Com* Patna High Court, 1933: Legal Hemern* 

, .^mJWoner for India hi London, k 0rd May, hranew and Judicial Becretury to Govt.. 1904 
“1897. ; Tfillichmy and Calicut (Mala- ReermOons : shooting, tbhing, tensis, 

'i baf), Madras and London; Kaiionan'Hivmlty, qolf, aviation (ITeshhuit, Bilutr Firing (lub, 
Adyar, Leetimer 1919-22; Boy Scout CojiiniL- 1041*-i2)* Addrm : Patua, E. i. Kiy., Biiitnrj 
sibner, Madras, and Cochin State 1918-24 : India. 

,Saoretary, India League, 1929-47 ; CounciOor, .. ^ 

London, 1904-47; Chairman, MESSERITY, ^nemt Sir T^mk Wadiear, 

St. Ihmcras;LaLii[r Parliament- K.C.SJ. (1947), K.B.E. {1945), (ML (1942), 
a^ry Bs-mTidat^, Dundee, Scotland, 3909*42 ; D.S.O. (1941) xuid Bar (1944), (Jxdcr of tlwJ ' : 
* ; .;gtoe®al K^wsenfctivo of the Goverinnent ■- Kile 4th (‘hiss., Coiud. Ohler of the Amer!cs5>i|i i 
■f IK6-47 ; repr^^oiytcd India at various J.egion t>C Merit. Ex-Cofnmamlcr-in-ChiC * 

g ,Xnt<?mftuonai' Congmm on behalf of IndljMi Pakisfean Army, &. December 0, ^ 

Congress ff>r PsnOit Jawatelall ‘Patricia, d, of the late UoL Waldegra’it I ; 


MEREDITH, Hon. Mr. Jnsilco M&rh^rt 
Rihf on, PuLiie Judge, Puiiia High Court, 
Bihar, Hince 1949; k April 8, 1899; «, of 
F. W. Mermlitb, DuhUn, Eire; no 1929, 
Lorna, d. of It. D,,San(h‘s; otic a. and two d. 
Rdue , ; Trinity College, Diiidin (Wray Prize 
for Mental and Morn! Fhih»sop?iy, b.a., 
with first place Senior Mo'lerator*=.hl|v, jmd 
large gold medal, J^Iontul and Moiid l‘hilo« 
sophy). Joined Indian Civil Service, I9i4; 
District and Sessions Judge, 1931 f KeqFdrar, 
Patna High Court, 1932: Legal Hemern* 
hranew and Judicial Seer<*tury to Govt.. 1904* 
RecmfNofts : shooting, tishing, tensis, 

golf, aviation {ITeshhuit, Biliur Fly ing (Tub, 
1041*-ji2)* Addrm Patua, E. i. Kiy., BHgiar, 
India. 
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2 I Edur,: Eton; 

,/• !i. M. Manclhni*st. 2mi Lt., lM^ 

f 191 ri: Mli JimlsoE*a Ho»ft Jill; wrvf»d 
" World War 1 — l'rwro'9% Fakatkir, Syria aE«i’ 
Kisrdhfan : St’.tff'O.'kfj.'io, Camk'floy, 

Ft Major F'ei; Ft. W.-fol .IM; 
I.: ivKiiaaiid^'tl VAtU U.F.O. t 

E '"dj} iiul, Jriv. ; Col, imi ; CormL 

■C Oa55«ik‘ toroo, rsiHlan auk Eriti^''*, Ifttk.li ; 
foBuL 9tk iwL inf. Bsk\ at Komi, ItMl ; 
I'oawi. i Fni, Fh% 'Wo«f<Tii uml 

■1 “ r:yrf*niw‘ftj ruiuk. 1 iUrnsl. IHv. 

.;, Fyffiiaka, UF2 ; t'oiiat. 7 Arnai, l>lv. Clksf'rt 
•- Jtafiii, Wfwfwi OoHorf, i!.l4‘3; F.€.0>B.v 

M.K.i''., ilMa; Vm\(h 43 ind. ArmC 
;:\ IHv,, Hi42-4li; F.A.F.V,, Iiuik* 1943f 

'' .Major-FoniTit!. FMII; C'omk. 7 ind. I?iv. 

■ Mi!r,hlcn Amnv) In Arakiui aini lOdikna, tUi4 ; 

' Lt.*Fm. ikU ; CoifMk 4 < orj).s, vS,E.A,C., 
i iU44»'lo; O.O.C.dnd'.j Maiaya ('uiitmaJif-E 
lO4rM0: ('oaunami. 

India, FMCI«47 ; tionoral 1047. Jtmmiiomii 

PrAt‘, ilJlfi!tda^ .iBBiJJ aiHl }m« isaoso ><>300411)^?.: 
(■hihi ttddmd : f-o Lloyds. :Ba«k, 

. ltd., d, Fall Mall, I.oiidoa, LuMlimfi, 

%IIiES, Sk €eotrey Jolm Kttdley, ■K.C.B. 

- (Jiitie ommaiid«*r*kf*rhaf, Boyat 

Iittiiaii Navv, h. 1^5410. m, Alison Mary 
::": Caafll ‘22-2-18. % s, Sduc: H.M.B, Britannia.' 
' Posted laidahifanaii. idOO, Lt. 101 L Com* 

! nisnder 102L Captimi 1031, Bear Aiimirai 
, 1041, Viee-Adnilrai 3944; hna faioii Dnputy 
C Blroetor of B. K, Bias' Loll, and XOroetor of 

.' , Taelinai Brhool. Bpeenilised iu JJiavjgatidu ; 

was iliptaln of H.M.B. KoiBon, 19304041; 
WM Hmi of Military Aliwdon fa liiHBia ; served' 

. <m staff of S. A.ii. H.E. A., 1943-44 and tken was 
Hag CJfllfer Coiamaiuting tlie Western Medi- 
e, terranean. AMrm: C/o Kaval IlnadntlArtws^ 

PMUfi, KA, (Oxon.), EC.S. 
V (Held.), ca,E', <184lK,'aSX ■ (1947.) k, 
M'. Peb, IB, .11® j mt .P»^»Bada Motm Foster- 
Tesey-fite Jerald, Mdwe.i Winchester and 
Corpus Chrlsti Coil,, Oxford. Pvblicaiiom: 
B(K)k8 and articles on Anthropology. 
Addrms: Shillong, Assam. 

. MISA Btn (Mias JWadoHixo. .Slade), ..daughter 
of a Iffilkh Admiral, b. Eov, 23, 1802. Be- 
p, 7 notiurkig a iUV i ff luxury, tuuk a nm of jjovcrt y 

jpv - and joiueil MaiuUju;^ Oandhi'.s Asliram ; a 
sLnmch fcdhwer of Mahatma Faudhi; 
tiirii'C anx’iited in t'ornif'etiou -with Civil, 
Movtuioui ; acconipaided Ma- 
hatma Baj^dhi to England, 1931 ; wcEt 
on tour to Britjuji and Aiuc.rlC3L lecturtng 
and educatkig the |uib{iu tliere on the Inrliau 
situation, 1934-35; arrcHted Dih AuguBt, 11)43 
along with Mahatma (kindhi and confined in 
Aga KharCa Pitfiicefor 21 months ; in Hov. 1944 
startefi sniiil! Ashram of her own on Oaniihiar* 
lines ; in April I94ft iippointcd t^puciu! Adviser 
to Govt, of TJ. P, for *Mlrow Mure F(^<1 
Cjtmpjdgn.*^ Fnjm i047 Adviser for B^elop” 
ment, How engaged in cattle development 
work. Address : Asiirain, Pteshnlok, P. t). 
BMilkesh, DJsfc., Behrfi Bun,, F. Xh 

?4 ^MXREJOT, Vafindev M.A, ; Malm- 

mahopadhyaya. (conferresl by the Viceroy oiF 
X2th June 1941, siace renoimeed)^; XkineipSl, 
VidarhM Mah84^ldyalaj7i (formcrlj* King 



Edward CoMegt-O. Amraotl, Berar, since dani*- 
ary 1 947. d- March 13, lSt>3 ; m, Ml» AMtuya '■ 
Benskar ; Edue. : Maram College, Kolhapur 
awl jjcccan College, Poona; Bombay Eniver* 
siry^emskrit Scholar, Frlxernan and Gold Mena** 
list : Bnkslnna Fri!*>\v, Decran College;, X^oona, 
Pr«jfpssor of .Sanskrit, Morria CoHege, Hagpur, 
1919-1942; Prin^XpsL .Morris i.'olloge, 1942» 
394b; fl«ui <if ■the department uf Sanskrit ; 
Buunber of fiic Academic (.'ouneil, Hagput 
Fniv., Preshient, ilistory, Archn-ology and 
NtniiJHmatk'S Bcction, AU-lndiu Oriental (.‘onfer* : 
enec-, 1941 ; President, Aneh'iif. Indian lilstory 
Section, Indian liistory C«mgri?KS, 1944; 
Preshient, Nimiismutic* Soidety of India, 
19 14 ; VuMimUan^ - ** EuUdmu ’* (in Marathi) ; 
VaMtiikn immpth'tn in i'nve XVt at Ajatda 
• (Ifydernbad Areh{roh)gk',al Seritfs) ; iiimuTous 
arti<;lc*s In various resicarch Journals on ancient 
history of Indi^i. AddrrHs : Principal, 
Vldiirbba Maka-Vidyaiaym, Ainraoti (Berar). 

Mmm, Babax, Special Omcer. Air Department, 
H. E. II. tiio Mxain'a Statd Bailwiiy, Mvdera- 
had, Dt-crau, h. March 9, 1910; s, of jSawab 
Munzjir ,Fitig Bahadur; m. the d. of the late 
5Iabam|a »Sir Kislicn 
Ih^rshafi Bahabjr, former 
Prime Minlder of 
iXydeE,ibiui ; two .<?. and 
one (i, ; Edun. : IJniversity 
of Bcjuilng and Oxford ; 
midcrtook a solo liight from 
Enghii3d to ladifi which 
' resulteti in a crash near W > 
the Persian Gulf, 1932 ; h , - 
trained as a Phot Instruc- ^ 
tor; holds various dying A 

eertific *tes ; esfc iWisked the 
first Aero Club by the "b&me of Deccan 
Aero Club in Hyderabad, 1933 ; Joined 
bfovemment Service as Becrefcary of 
the Hyderabad State Aero Club, 1930; 
subsequently becime Chief Control Officer ; 
officiated as Air Superintendent during the 
war ; Joined Deccan Airways as Traifte Supdt., 
1940. Atldrm : Air Dept., Nizam's State 
Blys., Hyderabad, Da. 

MIESffA, Humaynn, Under Secretary, Minis- 
try ol Defence, Govt, of India since lat April 
19'17. If, January 34ili, 1907 ; eldest of 3 
children ami only son of Amin-ubAXuik Sir 
Mirza M. Xsmall, K.C.LE., 0,BJS.,C.S.J., St. 

J., auri Lady Mirza Ismail 
(Kaib7T-i-Hmcl AloId MedafK ” 
in, . yJeebimhiia. ' ■. 'Begum,'"" d. ■ ■. : 
.of .'the ..late' ■ Aga'/Alohame'd 
Khiileo! Shlrari (of Madras), ' 
Doe, 12, X'941,, 'B.fe,.'.'' 

Joseph's ■ 'Coilege';:".. ' :Bnhga»'' '.■ 
lore ; The : Queen’s College, : 
Oxford ; and the Middle :, 
Temple, Bondom Eirtered : 
the Mysore .Givil ^Service 
as X*crsonal' .. Assistant;.:.: to' :: 
the Dowan of Mysore,' lat 
Nov. 1033 to 31at May 1934; Asstt. 
Commissioner in Koiar, Jst June 1934 
to 1st Jaiumry 10;35 ; Asstt. Comrnr. In 
Bangalore, 2nd Januajfc> to 30th June; 
in Tumkur, Ist July 1935 to IStli March 
1930; lu special charge of Anekal Taluk, 
March to lith July ; Bub-Divisionai 
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Officer rtiid (jivU Officer, Bangalore, 12th 
July 1030 to nth Kavember 1937; Bcwan 
of Baiigaijapallo, 18th Kovmher 1937 to 
18th November 1940, B everted th> Mysore 
Civil Service as Stib-Bivisioii Ofihjer^ 
ChikhallHimr 21bt April 1044. Assistant 
Industrial Adviser^ Dept, of 'Pianiilng and 
Development, Covfc. of India (l&t Mwdt 1946 
to Slst Hard! 1047). Addrem : Tataudi 
House, xVew Delhi, 

ISalHZJS, M. Ismail, Jtaiti-wDMuli:, Sir, 
K.C.I.Iil. 093«K Kt. (1930). C.LK. (1924), 
O.B.E. (1923), Pres.. H. K. TL the Nizam’s 
Executive Council, Aug. 6, 1949 to May 1947. 
b. 1883. m. Zeblnda Begum. Mue.: 
Weslcyen Mission High Sichool, Bangalore, 
vpith His Highness the late Maharaja of 
Mysore, at Mysore and Central College, 
Bangalore. Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; 
AsBtt, Secretary to H. H. the MalJiaraja, 
1908 ; Huzur Secretary to H. H. the 
Maharaja, lOHj Private SocretafiTy to H. 
H. the Maharaja, 1922; Dewan of Mysore, 
1926*41, Prime Minister of ^'aipar, iime 
1942 to July 1946. Leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the Inter'Oovernmental 
Conference of Far Eastern Countries on Bural . 
Hygiene, held at Bandoeng (Java), 1937. 

: * Delivered Coiivdcatlon Addresses of Anna- 
jnalai^ Madras and Calcutta XJnlvmitles dn 

' 1936, 1938 and 1940 respectively and Patna 
and Dacca Universities in 1942, Nagpur Uni- 
versity In 1943, ^Aarra Univerfilty in 1044, 
and Benares Hindu Univtirsity in 1945, 
Address : Bangalore* 

MJSHEJi, Tho Hon’Ho Pandit Bwarka- 
prasad, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., D.Litt,, Home 
Minister, Oovt. of 0. P. and Berar. b. 1901, 
Mldue. : ilaipur, Cawnpore, Jubhiilpore and ! 

A 1 1 a h a b a d. Journalist, 
writer, critic and poet ; 
jailed in 1930, 1032, 1940 
and 1942 ; elected Pres., 

■ Jubbuiporo , SlimicipaUty, 
1932 and 1935 ; Secy., Maha- 
khoshftl Provincial Congress 
ettee. for 12 years; M, L. 
A., CentraL even as a X^aw 
Student from 1926-29; on 1 
the editorial staff of the 
* Amrlta Bamr Patrika,* 
1927-28 ; Editor, ' Shrl Sha- 
racla (Hindi Monthly), the * Jjokinat' (Hindi 
Daily) and the ‘Sarthi* (Hindi weekly) 
from Jubbulpore; Mnister for Local Self- 
X Government in the first Congress Ministry, 
l&aT-^S ; elected to Central Provinces Assembly 
in 1946 ; during first Ministry, introduced 
adult franeffiso for the first time in civic 
elections in India; adult franciiise now ux- 
tsnded to villages also, by tlm revoiutionary 
' Jaaapada Bill ; was reawnMble for * The Oram 
’ ‘ jpanohayat Act/ * The Nyay%X^anohayat Act/ 
u to BOaal Bduc^tion feeme and the Cor- 
igojfatloh BhJ^* ^iubUMmi ; ' Ktishmym * p 
. > award«*d A doctorate la Literature for * Krish- 
.irnym’* by to-Saugor University in 19^7. 

Nagpur, 

'^'1 . - ' ■.'.V'T-I / - . 



MISRJl, Pandit Haandmimgai, 'i 

Banker and Landlord, b. Sept. 12, H>l4, t, of 
the late Pandit Shandihutlayal, iJcioniH to a 
respectable Kanyakubja family of 
Hardoi, U.P. m. the I ol 
Pandit Prntapnarain Taj- 
peyL "^iBinessman atnl a 
longstanding member of 
Odeutta Stock Exchange, 
and n. of the famous Hhidi 
writer, Pandit 4mbika« 
prasad Vajpeyl. Hokis big 
estates at districts llardol, 

U.P. and Saugor, C.F., is 
a leading public figure of 
the district and connected 
with all imixijtant non- 
offldai, educational, rural uplift, co-optmtlon 
"^nd other pubiic’activities ; lias been eleotc«i 
Treasurer for three years of the infant Mt.KisA 
University of Saugor and i« actively engaged 
in its constructive work toj^cther with the 
development of the District the birth place o 
himself and his guide Dr. Sir H. 8. Oour, the 
founder of the University; has rendered 
valuable services in the of c^lucatlon, 
sports and religious activities. > Address: 
Misra Bhawau, Biiugor, U.P, 

mSRE, E. H., Businessman, h* June 8, BUS* 
Entered burliness at a wmpamtlvrty eariy 
ago ; prominent and fopnm figiif** In Ids 
trAflea in Caloutta; shifted to a «nuiii e.tuc 
Into to Interior of ILP. during the ?»< ?bj,i nt 
war; planned to oevclopincnt and InlaB- 
trklisation of muIouh bm’ni'j in riic io>%inee 
' and now owma nmon't otherH Profocswve 
I Industrialists wideli are the Jlar.u'^Hig Agents 
' of various rompaidcs. ldrcr4;or of various , 
cornpanh’s ; promoter of Ailahaba'l Industrial 
ByiitlicaU ; take.^ iiitoivst in sntial astivitias. ' 
Addrc.v.'j .* Misra Bhawan, 5, Stanley Hoad, 
Aiiahaliad. 

MISRA, I. Advocate, Aliaiiallil Hkh Court, 
b, January 1, 1921 ; ?n. In the Lakhna Estate 
family. Mue, : St Xavier’s L’oliegc, Calcutta, 
and obtained the Degree of X.aw from the 
University of Allahabad ; was calle.ti to the 
Bar of to Allahabad High (knirt; specialkeii 
in Testamentary, Matrimonial and other 
branches of law. Address : Misra iihawan, 

6, Stanley Road, AUahahad* 

IVHSRE,SteLa3tBh3criipafM, Kt, {19=44), B.Sc., i 
member. Engineering and PoadrWar Rs- 
eonstrviction, Hallway Board since Kov. 1043, 
b. 4th J\jJy, 1888. Bdue : Agra Coll. A Thomson I 
Giyil Engineering Ckfil, Joined the State lily. If 
service In Oct, 1911; E^ewutive Eugineer* i 
1918 ; services lent to the Foreign Pol. Dept, 

In 1924 and posted as Dy. Mgr. and EngiMcr- ,,'jt 
lu-Chief of the Baroda State Hiy.; proceeded ::i 
to Europe 1927 to stoly the Divi, Or^nJsa- o 
■'tlon and General Administration on Bngiah ? 
and Continental Elys.; returned to the East ' ,j4 
^.Indian lUy. in 1928 ; special duty with to 'I 
Railway Boacd, 1929 ; Controiler of Stores, , it 
N. W. Rly., 1080 ; By, Agent. E. I. Bly., %m, a 
and afterwards Divl. Supdt,, Howrah Dlv.; ^ 
member, Fublio Services Commission, 198$, 
,Gen* Mgi’., B. & A. Illy., Sept. . 1989 -Nov, 
1943« Appointed to officiate as Chief 
Commr. of Elys., 23rd June, 1946. MenUoned 
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i!j s darluf? ih^ i^peratiofis ^ la Barms ' 

snd mi ths Hotfclj Froatfp?, June J942 

U Msf J0tJ. Adfirm: €% Birla hmthm 
Jill, B, Koyal Bxi’tonge Fteee, t'aleatts, 
th& Bm. BmiMi Mm^rah H,A,, 

Oold Aledaliijt, Cak'ultu T/alv., 

'# itjiyf. MliJ}4er of EdufalioJi, Hfftltb, and 
;: 1 U,t h. m. SrIimtS i^nia Bovl. 

- Mdm: EJs.veri«lmw i’oll., ’Cuttauk and B»iv. 

;. foil., ralfutla. Ii<-$?an u Prof, of Bamkrit 
In tlie <K B. Ik CoU., Mti2;3;alarpore {BJliat); 

f avn up Oovt, Ht’-rvire in 1022 ; loliied the 
ateahadiSatlontl School m teacher ; M.X-.C, : ' 
' in Bihar and OrBsa, 1927-20 : memher, Ser* 
vftnt« of the People Society, Lahore ; Editor, 


Munidpal Corpomilont member of iJie 
Bombay Port Haj Committee and ttio All- 
India Muslim League ; resigned later on the 
PakistaiUssue. Joinwl father's firm, 1920 
and started independeut bUBiness in the name 
of Blahomed Suknmn & Co., Bireetor of Bank 
of India LM., Brumsule Trading Co„ Ltd,, 
and Ifew India Asanrance Co.» Ltd., Bombay, 
and Slannging IHrector of tlie Pakisfap 
Mercanfiie rorrorution, Ltd., Karachi, - 
Cluhs : Willingdon Sports Club, the Boyal 

Western India Turf Club, the Poona Club 
Ltd,, and the Cricket Club of India. Ren* 
dmee: 35, Land’s End Hoad, Malabar 
Bombay. OJUce : 20, Kolsa Moholla, 

Pydhoni, Bombay. 


7'he Samajt Orissa Daily; member, Standing a juuow, jouuxway. 

AlJ4«dia Kiiwspaper Editor?^’ iv^TRE, Handndra Mohait, B.A., 
Conh'renw, till asBuming omee as Minister Managing Xdrector, Bankers’ Union Ltd. d. 


in April, 1046. Pnbiimtwng : Short bio- Ootobi 
graphiee and political literature, e,?., Shivaji, ^nd g 
' (hrfiigovlnd fdnbsi, Desliar-Dabl, Janasakti, Dpwar 
Jaiumavaka. Addrng : Cuttack fOrfspa), Mttra 

mmM, S, N„ Advocate, Ai!aha1>fVd High Court, L 
if, Fehrnary 2H, 1 U1 1 ; m. Mlhs Hcnilata Bajpai, 

■' nicce of late .Ju.dJco ,Ba|rai of the Alfatiabad 2l v 
High Court; A’fvr. ; <.raduafed in Commetce , 
ffcuu Agra irnivcndty and took law fr<*m the m IfJ 
,, tJuivcKif.y of Allahabad, IVorked in .Holki- 
' * tors’ Oifice in Cahmtt i ; Joined the Bar of 

the AHaliahad High Court as the youngest oi 

Advoi'ato of iuH timo ; specially oxperieneed Prepar 
;; ill income-tax, hanking and Coinmerdal 
Compames and Company law; takes part 
In numerous social a^divittes. Address : p flm 
Miara Bhawau, 5, Stanley Koad, Allaimhad. andae 

"MISIUI, Ead Bahadur Tlka Ram, M.A., LL.B., , 

ex-member, Pubiic Serviim CommiHsion, MXTEA* 
Unitpd Frovincra, 5, Feb, L ISSS, Mduc.: F.K.i., 
St, John’s CoIi„ Agm. Joined the Exo- Fhyaio* 
entive Service In X0OO ; was transferred to the Caloutt 
Judidsl JDopt. in 1911 as Munaiif and was m, LUa 
eonfirmed as Bi»t. and Sessions Judge in Bahadi 


Managing Idrector, Bankers' Union Ltd. a» 
October 1908 ; s. oi late Rai Saheb J. M, Mitra, 
and ff. s, of late Raj Mohan Mitra, Chief 
Dewan, Tripura State ; mother — Amiya Bala 
Mttra, daughter of late Jatindra Mohan Guiia, 
I. E.S.(Late Frofrasor, Presidency Colkge, Cal- 
cutta). m. Snnti Rani, two a, and eno 
d, Eduic. : ZUa, School, Comilla and 
St. Xavier's College, Oaientta. Graduated 
in 1929 with distinction. Completed Indian 
Institute of Bankers’ Examination, 1937, 
Served with the IinpeHal Bank, 1932-37* 
One of the founders of Bankers’ Union Ltd, 
Prepared the original Behemc of metropolitan 
dearing. Director, India Equitable Insurance 
Co., Ltd. Fudlkutions : '* lianl'inff le^UIatim 
for India,** md ** Post-War hanking in India, 
and a case fur LegisUtim. ” Address 44/2B, 
Basira Road, .Bailygunge, Calcutta. 


1934, During this period also worked as 
BogSstrar, Jmiielal CdmmlsslOBisr’s Court, and 
!, By. Legal Eemembrancer and By. Sec., 
^ Judicial Dept.* w^as abo nominated a member 
of the Provincial Leg. Council. In 1938, 
olhdiitcd as Juclgft, High Court, Allahabad, 
lietd. on 1st Feb. 11)40; member, PubMc 
; Service Commi’^sion from Jan. 1942 for 6 
year-i, an!i from .Liunary 1947 as Special ArtvF 
, U't to Govt, liiitii 3nly 1947 when ho rosigned ; 

was also Hon. Treasurer and Yiee-Fres., 
■" ExecuiD’e Coimeil, Allahabad Unlv* Addms ; 
KachejTlloaii, Lucknow. 

r MITJPE, Mahomed Snleman Casaum, 
M.L.A., J.IC, i*andIord* Businesi^man. b. July 
SO, 19{)3, of the Hon’ble Sirdar SirSuleman 




mmt P«ofw Sisix Smxisatt B.Sc., 
F.K.i., Ghose Professor of * 

Physios, ' University of mi 
Calcutta, b, OotoberlSQl. 
m. LUabati, daughter of Ra! f m 
Bahadur Harakisore Biswas 1 ^ 
of Barisal (died 1939). 

Two a. Pioneer of radio ^11 ^ 
res^sarch in India and well- 
known for hla Investigations 
on the ionised layers of the ® 
upper atmosphere wjsich iWi 

guide radio waves round the 
world. Author of numerous 
sdentiflo publications. President, Mathe- 
matics and Physics Se<?tion of the Indian 
Science Congress, 1934 ; King George Y Silver 
Jubilee Medal, lQ3b ; member, Bengal Indus- 
trial Survey Committee, 1938 ; member, 
Industrial Research Planning Committee, 
Government of India, '1944-45 ; Chairman, 
Radio Ilegearoh Committee, Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. • Member, Indian 
Scientific Mission to U. K. and 17* S, A., 
1944-46 ; Pres,, Rotary Chib of Calcutta, 1942 ; 
Director, Hlnduathan Co-operative Insurance 
Society Ltd. Addrm : 9, Eindusthan Eoad, 
BallygunJ, Calcutta. 


#|SQ been re-elected 


, Kt. G.I.R., MiC.S., and Lady and Industrial Research. Member, Indian 
Mariambai Mitha. ?». in Scientific Mission to U. K. and U. S. A.. 
1921 Kimtubai (died 1932), 1944-46 ; Pres., Rotary Chib of Calcutta, 1942 ; 

^ two s . ; and two d. Homl- Director, Hlnduathan Co-operative Insurance 

p nated, Bombay LeglslatfVe Society Ltd. Addms : 9, Eindusthan Eoad, 

M C’ouncit by the Bombay BallygunJ, Calcutta. 

m Govemmont, 1932 ; elected 

m a membertof the Bomliliy MITTEE, Uix Brojendra Lai, Kt. (1928), 
Municipal Corporation, Bom- K.G.S. J. (198|J); M,A,, B.L., Barristcr-at-Law, 

bay Improvements Corn- ox-Prime Minister of Barada. b. May 1876. 
mittee, 1931; re^elecfcedt m, a daughter of P# H. Bose, late of 
to the Bombax Lcgislatiye the Geoiogioal Survey, Rdue. : I^residsncy 
Assembly, 19®> « having ,Ooli., 0»!c«tta and Lincoln’s Inn* Law Mem^ 
selected to the Bombay her, Govt, of India, 1928-34 ; Advooatp* 
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C<‘neral of Bengal, 1925'28 and member, 
Bengal Executive Cminril, 10S4-S7 ; Advoeato- 
Oenoral of India, 1037-45 ; kd Indian Belega- 
tion to tiic AaseniVdy of the League of 
3J?ation| in. 1031 and 1933. Address : Baroda. 

MITTBKrThe Hon’ble Six RmpenOraCoomax, 
M.8 Cm MX., Kt., Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 
b, iSth January 1890. m. SudhahaBince Bose. 
Mvc, : at Dovcton CoUege, PreBideiicy College, 
Scottish Churches College and University 
J/Aw College, Calcutta. Vahil and Advocate, 
High Court, Calcutta for sometime ; Professor, 
University Law (College, Calcutta. Fellow, 
University of Oakutta and member of the 
Faculty of X^aw, University of Dacca. Address 
6, Old Mayor’s Court, Calcutta, 

SVtODJSlK, Haxayan Viaayak, CJ,H. fJan. 

1945); b, December 1890. 
1 B.B. (Civil) (1911), member 
i of the Iiktithtlon Of Civil 
I Engineers (I^mdoh) (IQSO), 
F. B. 8an 

J.P, Special Engineer ' in 
■ charge -of ^ ' post-war'":-: ''rTOh-. 
fttruction sohemes and gene- 
' mil- ■ toelbjpment ,of the 
l3lfcy, Bombay, since Sept, 
Iftid, Bntrmsted with tne 
worh: of preparation of the 

f Mftfter Han ,* , for Greater , 

. Bombay Beglon by the Government of 
Bombay, Worked a» Sub-Divisional Olheer 
with^tl^e Sanitary Engineer to the Govern - 
' ment of Bombay <19124918). Awarded State 
IBechnioal Scholarship for special training in 
Huhlcipal and Sanitary Engineering for one 
** year in India ami 3 years in England 
(1918). In England, was attached to the 
Corporation of Hastings and worked^ for 
nearly three years aft an AR^ktaiit Engineer 
with the Corporation (XU19-1922). Appointed 
Eseeutivo Engineer in the Indian Hervire of 
Railway Engiueera Sanitary Engineer to 
the G, I. P. Railway (1922-30). Worked as 
Conaulting , Engineer to the B. B. dc C. I. XUy, 
to prepare a sewerage scheinc for tixeir Dohad 
Station while in service of the G. J, F, Illy. 
Appointed Dy. City Knpineer to the Bombay 
Municipality <1030). Acted as Hydraulic 
Engineer, Bombay ATimicipality (19324933), 
City EIngineur to the Bombay Munudpality, i 
19344949. Ag. Municipal Conmir., J one 1040 ' 
to Sept, 1910. President of the Bombay 
Engineering Congress (1938). A Tlce- 
"ihreHddent, the Indian Roads Congress. 
President, Institution of Engineers (India) 
(1941 ^ 1942). President, Section of Engi- 
jie^Hng Metahurgy , Indian Science Congress 
Associatiori (1942). Fellow of the University 
of Bombay staoe 3933. Member of the Syndi- 
1'.- oate, 1937-44. Dean of the Faculty of' 

B 1 -. ■ ’Opecbnolc^y of the University of Bombay 
L'X194Q-41). , Member, Advisory Committee of 
' iftii Engineering College, Poona. Member,' 

^ ‘ ?3®S!daglM Colmmfctee the T. J. T, Institute, 
denied and ' erected Sewage Puiffloatioa 
ork? oh the A<^vated Sludge procesa (the ' 
i^'Cv^teHarg^at ,A?or:to. in. Is^a) ..,for,.„tEe 
■ -sewierage'of ‘i^e^Horthem Part of the Island of, 

■ ' * Diit'i DdyAm/’'SMyajtParF, 




^ . Bajtndux Settt Oufasriaeal, ■' 

Afanaging Director, Mo<li Indofttric^, 
gar (Meerut), U.p.- 5. A«Km4, Mwk, in ih^ 
Modi family ol Patiala 
State J Educ. i Privately ; 
took to biminesH at a very 
early age-j first appren- 
tfeed as casiiier and 
accountant in various 
concerns pf hts owti; was 
later trained m Engineer and 
Miller in the Flour Miils 
of his father, which gave 
him an insight into the 

f rinclpks of businm and 
nance and ineclianical 
working ’of factories; Ibuathhl ‘ .Modinagar/ 
m industrial town in Dlst. Meerut, c; J**, ; 
has to hlft credit many Inventions in the field 
of Engineering and Chemical Control ; 
Managing Director, Modi* Sugar MUM Ltd., 
Modi vaamipati Alfg. He*., Mtah Soap S\ 

Modi Food X^roduets Co. Ltd., AkMi 
Co., Motif 1% Factory, M^kU Dii Alilk and 
Other Modi Group .Factories at Mmhnagar 
and otto places in tlm Punjab and U.P. ; 
has reoentiy fioated the Mcwli Bpinniiag »d 
Weaving Mills Co. Ltd,, with a vkw to 
starting a Clotii Mill and Hosiery Factory at 
Alodlnagarl tliatrman, Sugar Ailll^ Assoi'la- 
tlon, “western ILP ; Ail indla tFnip 
Association; Afodi Cimrifable Fmui Ho44v 
and B'. B. Alultiuiima! Cfiiolhibk'' 'Trwrt ; 
Founder A; Chairman, Wi-Mcm !\P. Cbamher 
of Commerce; member, Ml india Pr»Iyt( ri.uie, 
Food Standard Uojuinitiefi of uS' Indj.-i, 
Jtiduatrial liaimiug C<»}uufittee. Patiala ' 
(State) ; Escentivo Ctuncnlrrco of Mertut 
College; and Insfifnte of British En'4nem^ 
Life Meuiber, 5lef'haiii< al Ensineer,-;! Associa- 
tion of India ; a iduianthmpiit. Im donations 
rim info Hcvml iaklw ; lias eifai*H4ied various 
public wi’Uare institutsou-^ '. idartetl at 
nagar an Jidi-rmediati* (.blleuc for kiys with 
prnvisicm fur Indu.stda! ami b’chiriical training, 
a K.auya VidaUiy and a frei!' livayitalde huxpitai , 
fpr llio workers and fho neighbouring popuJa- 
tiou ; has generonsly fontribnl ed t.t» t lie 'v arious 
eluiritable atul public hKtilntiuus ; reccutly 
<‘ontiribiited Ks, i lakii to the Benares 
Hindu Ibdvcrsity for i'ouhfrucflou of 4 
Technical licMearnh Lab<.uutfU'y. Hobbies; 
OurdcniiiK and Building. Addrem: i*. O, 

: Alodinagai* (AXeeriit), U. P, 

'T . 

MOBIT, Bhogilal Jag|ivi&», Personal As- 
sistant to Bis Highness the Maharaja 8 aheb 
oi Dharampur. L on the 28th of February, 
1880. muc./ nt tho Alhed High Bchoot. 

Rajkot. Joined 
Gaveramont sorviee in 
the We»teru;^'XndiA''; 

Agency at It&jKot in 
1910. Passed the HighSi 
Standard Exammatmu, 
Joined Dha ram pur Bmw 
service in the year 19211'. 
Appointed Peraonai Assist* 
Aut 40 IXis Higlmi®* 
4 he Maharaia Saheb in 
1928. Received His lAtc 
Ma-jesty's Silver Jubilee 
year 1985. Awarded 
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thn Comatl^n In m7. j 

IMMcv Si¥M, Phftmwpur ; 

MODT, Sit ®Eomia®JI l»«s^liaw, M A. (llilfij, 
l^kH. { lUunu K.HJv ? 2:J, lNi<l ; 

m. ti, fj haihf'luiy I^uhifhh : 

MujiJdin! f.VtrfftJxatls.nJ 
nU3-.41 ’iwa FJLjrMil; th;ifmiss>,j 

Bomhav A^»oe aiiH 

J,*X¥,!g|v!yn^','' ■■i.Kd!?in ■ .■ IBircitiintw" j 

miim of ffidia, i:Kf :}-41 n^^d fi-ooi 
rmMuh'T, hHlliri ; | 

nwoBi r, Biputd Tidslt i\hu iU»*i t 'uok j 

Fttf's?, ^*C ii<r'- ^ < i |<!inl-‘“!'-«irBor.' 
lh »5 TniiW fit. : * 

limnBt-r fur H'lnsJv, <Bn'r ot liidh, 4* 
to i‘>b, mnl IFI- tv rktinr/ioi 
of the W/ir hPMourH'--^ rituv nf tin' t'onoril ; i 
UimtiuiV of B«Ojtl>»y, 7 !h tu -Jiiod S* pi, 1417. ; 

iiif., Tata Sofi-. 144. : iTslaTadhaial j 

Lahnof iUjhivTt m’i\ ri>i»y ip .7 ; i’ljairofUi. | 
A*‘''irj(.iat<^d tN’awot Oj,: i h.dtiivxn, 

B.uik of Todl.i ; Po**’,, s'dri^vi <'!aB of | 

Cliauin.ui, HotMi Wchtf^ro India Turf Cluh. f 
Pi0iiml.htm: The h^htinil of hidlu\ 

(ilWB); up-^ of Fir Phirtnemm MeM-i fl02i:!. 
Afhlms .* ** BpSro-ilit'ft'?/' CuimieiJfiOl Hoadj 

dJiiinhalla' Hill, BiUiibay. 

SdOHlMMABOEEH smTE s H a w a B 

'■..yMoltamttiad Safek QulS Kitaaa Baliadtit 
SalAair lang Diler Jang, f ho pro^fist Knior of 
(me BPiitioiii oji Slates In India &ud Fakistau;, 

f^OHTE* Blwaa Baltadair Seth OopaMas, 

#. of fate Suth Biilakidai Ulohta and 
gratidsoK of late 3iai Baheb Both 
iiekhehaad Mohta of Elfigaiighut ; in..‘ 
two «. Giiftiishyanuias and 
FharHOtoidftS;; a promiueiit 
' Industrialist, •■ ■Banker .■.anvi 
. La ml, lord and owner ol 'mills 
and ■ mines ; y"' , , ■Chairfuan ^ E. 

, S.: ■ ■l.iekelmmi ■ '■ Cloptldas 
Ulohia Bpi lining and AV'eav- 

In -4 ;^rins ttd., ■ Akoia on tfe’ 

liiee’ ..M'ilfe, .Bin and Press 
..Bftetorles^* ■ ;, ■ ITIntl'ng anti 
■■■Idtljo . Worte, '■■■.Tiia/.' ^La'xml 
. Bank Ltd,, axiil .'Ihsnrance 
anil HuVirtul ofete'Toih-^ 
eoinireted, with ■various piihllc 
hudies fanKi Institutions ; etentad to the C. F. 
tSt Bvrnr X,pg, Asaenihiy by Cdinmerde and 
Industries eoTHfeU.UHmy (1437); Pres., C, F. 

<fe Berar Oiiamber <4 Cornmorce { i 944), Faetnrj' 
Owners' Assoen. (sinee 1039) ; member, 0, F. 
and Berar Govt. Committees of Htatn AidJ 
Board of Industrii'*® (since 1034); Indian 
Central (/Otfcon Committee ; I’edcration of 
Indian 0iambers of Commerce & liidnstry,; 
Hoarding and Proftteering Cttee., 1913; 
standard Cloth Adviaury C'ttee., 1943 ; aad 
Te\fcU Lubour Br {pi^iy Kkctrlc Fowg;? 

Advisory C'ttee.; Post* War Hfeonstruetioa of 
Koail C'fcte 0 .;Prov!nda! 3>e%’'elopjfjienfc AdvL 
sory O'tteo. ; tL 1. P. Hallway Ailvisory O' ttoe,, 
B'agpnr {1941*42); Laxminamyan Teehno- 
logicai institute, Eagpur; I)i#rict 
C'ttee., Wardha (1040*4&) ; Berar Bitlalonal 


Uf A'friimN 
A ban iSOn 



pau'es 



IVar C'lire. ; BIstrlH Frke Control Advisory 
CTL'e., AVardha (slnfe 1941); Mindcirat 
Ouon-illor, ICng/juglud. inmiinatrd n?i2rr2H)r . 
elHted JBrulh nomimilfd (FJ3I« 

ffnir'miry yisirBlLife nivm- 

ber, In-bt tt-m IHatlou Beoi'd {1935*37); : 
yeeii Irul of King George V bifvt'r Jnldltso and;; 
KirigOi OfC'e Vi LojoDfdh n Ah duh ; hoiioumi ■ 
bv IL it. the Maham|a of Bikaner, AtMwu : . 
Akolii, i P. 

MOIM» Hawaa; Jtisag Bahadiiir', 
Hsiwab* * V“?»Un3.'ti-r 'i<n‘ and 

(wolgn Affasr'':, ILL.TL, 

LFs’lrn fbni-iJinU'ht. f--. '■ 

I in A5nau',.''uL:ul Chy;, 

; * Fv Hsiil! 'A'hSiH, y. 

ShviiiC^ fMk-f/t- : ha I a 

naisd* hsif eari-'T; 
riv.oided f-nhi Mohur hv 
n.‘- i.Ur 5!ahaf:ij.i Sj! Kidii’!! 

Fcr-ihfhi for iih Ihi-dBlr 
roihiuum : grt nrd. prize , 
in iv{u»';dhi$! aGtlso <1fv 
iiiyh S»ho‘.I; aw.-irdul Tie-. 

Lord Fr-nfhtud Bold Meiial 
for heiag fuvt niumri ABu Ism 
ejauiidaf.f-s ; thF llydM-abad Ctvil, 

Hf^'vleo Kxa?r,luutlaii hi tfOh; shvarded the,, 
Wjilkcr Cold Mwiiil, iDiiO ; uhhdned n eas-h :■ 
}frlzf' of IVh J .boD for being i hr ilr 4 flydemhad 
Officer to Cue bnver utai lUfibcr Kxiiwlim*^ ' 
iiouti (if t iso Audit Ticpsuiim-nt of the Oovcm- ’ 
luoitt of indifi ; A.A.fL. 1*. IV, Audit and ateu 
iitdoiiciKlcut cisarge of Mint Audit. Branch, 
1921 (1331 F); Asst. Secy., l-lmsnce Bepart- ■:'; 
mcni, Siidirmvar 1331P--Dfii 1349 F; Srej., 
IX. <k 8. Board asid H. €. H, Conimittae, ever 
smesj the wnn re-apened in 1335 F ; 

promoted FiXansiner of PnWic WorJiB and ; 
Connnereui] AecoiintH 'witli full prmvTS of 
Acorfunfant-Conerai hi Bafiinati, i34d F; 
appointed .St-ey. to IX. B. the Pri.-sldent and 
the Oosim-n, Ardsbehij-ht 9 ; accompanied the 
late Sir Akbar Hydari to Bngbmd diiring the 
KknrV, t'orfinatlou in Afny 1937; Politieat 
Ser-y,. 1039; wuK late? ’plnecd in charge of 
BflVnce, Inforioihion and Isromicastlng ; -was 
Siv-rctury, Ihccfudlvc (bsindl: awarded tha ;. 
thlc *' Aloin jCsrwaz. .Tung on iho. ocension of 
H.E.H, the l^^iziya^T Isirthdav ; as Hccy,, 
FolHFal Jiopiirtmcat, brought about, the 
rendhioii of the Jsocundorabad Civi! area in : 
.December lOlfi ; anc*cessful{y i-dlotcd the 
eases regardifin of tlin Asatla dag on 

ftovt'nmicnt buildings and institution of 
mediils for officials smsl non-offidalg In recogni- 
tion of their services; first recipient of' 
Asa da Gold Medal ; was member for Keforms, 
Niijam’s Exmitivv Cotincfl; first President 
of tiiR reformed T.egislative Assembly since 
February 3047 ; Minister for Police, Irtforma- 
tion and Broadcasting nnd .Post-War Planning 
and Devfdoptneiit, July 1947 ; as leader 
of the Hyderabad Ddi^gaflon, conducted 
negotiation.^ with the Indian Goveniineut and 
eoTichided a Sraiidstiil Agreamtmt in A’ovember 
1947 ; has be^ii taking an active intTjrcst in 
the. co-operative movement; Bon, Secy., 
Hyderabad Central C<?F?»pcrative Hnion, 
X93r?-37 ; Director, Hyderab,ad Co-operativ« 
Insurance Society and Hyderabad Co-operative 
Bominlon Bank ; one of the promoters and 
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fuiiiidei* litembcrs of tli«i llydorabad Boat 
flol) ; is ft ft'llow of the Ohinaxiia XhdvergUy ; 
jneniber, Court of the Afoslim University, 
Aligarh. Addm.? ; Begnrapet, Hyderabad, 
Un. 

MOKJISHI, Fttxsliothaacttdas Simdliiur, B.A„ 
t*hairnian oi the Board of Directors, Tlio Vijay. 
Iiidiistrios Ltd. ; Dir., Ugar Sugar Works, Ltd. , 
and ManEigcr, Sangli Bank Ltd., Sangli. b. In : 
B)00. m. AHss Sunder Salmis, Gmnd dangh^i 
ter of Sir Eughnnathrao Sabnis, Kt., C.LE., 

• ’f ex«X)iwn of Koliiapnr. Two 
-‘sons. Graihiated ill 102' 
i «« st. xavi-r-s ooi 

; lege, Bombay ; served int the 
' Koinbay l^rovindal Co- 
operative Bank Ltd., aa an 
officer at different centres In 
? 1^' the Presidency; joined as 

General Manager of the 
S.angll Bank Ltd. in 1030; 
nn Associate Arembcr of tlie Indian Institute 
of^ Bankers. Though a Jt. Stock Banker, 
tajses keen interest In Co-operative activities 
and during his service in the Co-operative 
Bank, was an active member of the various 
co-operativo bodies including the Bombay 
Co-operative Institute, Chairman of ‘ the 
deception O’ilee. of the third ' Bessjon of 
“^angli State Co-operative Conference held 
at Sangli in April (1945). Addrm: The Sangli 
Bank Ltd,, Sangli (S.M.C.). 

MOLB&INA, iChan Bahadur Muhammad 
Hashim, Landlord and Hony. Magis- 
trate, First Class ; b. March 5, 1906 ; Mue , ; 
Bt. Tineent^s <& Xiastur High 
School, Poona ; w. Mariam, 
d. of A. B. Adam Sait of 
Ootacamund ; President, 

Poona Suburban Munlci- 

f ality, 1041-46; Vice- 
xesident, Kirkee Cantt. 

Board since 1933; member, 

Poona Cantonment Board, 

1042-40; ro-elfjcted 'Vice- 
• President, 1040 ; Secy., Dt, 

Wakf ettee. ; Controller of 
Bents, Kirkee Cantt,, 1943- 
4f ; Pres,, Muslim Students’' Union for 5 
years and now elected as Benefactor; Pres., 
Hist. Municipal Aspciu A, Hony. Blagistratrs, 

■ Asacn.; nicmher of the Hist. Local Board and 
the Poona City Municipality, 1934-37, and 
' Plcn-CboiOTan of the Poona Dist, School 
Board, 1934-37 ; member, Provincial Council 
,, of Blindness ; member, Bxocutlve Committee, 

" ' Indian Bed Cross Bociefcy, Poona, Diet. Br,; 
Pre^, Botary C3ub, Poona, 1047 ; Mg. 
Troateo, Moledina Anglo-XJrdu High Schow, 

' ^ Poopa. PuMicaiiom: Mp Impressions oftU 
and Emdp Meferenoo to CHmiml 
Lem* AMrmi j30, Main STOt, Poona 1. 

^ |«0OKEBpgS* BSSdyanath, h* 1900, !n 
. BTadia, : As^imganl and Hlmtita, 

Ccdl* and Unfvt 2^^ ClplL, 



cuita, but (iul not take his B.L. Ihgrec; wa# 
the Game Secy., Law CoU„ Calcutta. 
y. d. of late Kai Nagendra .Nath CiHHidhuty 
Bahadur of As-sam, 1924, For vrar#' 
Siipdt. of all the tea estates owned by the laht 
Kai Bahadur JST. K. Chondhury *, retiiru^-'d to 
the Assam I^eg. Assembly in 1037 from llic v 
Sunua Valley Indian Tea Plarding 
tiieney ; made a name for in Assam by 

his legislative activitle.s ; meTul^er, Sjlhet 
Afunicipal Board, 1937 ; was vivtnahy Ipader 
of the Opposition in the Assam bcyi^lutlve 
A.S8eml>Iy, accepted offiRc in the Ssaduha 
Cabinet In Starch 104r> in res|KmKc to the 
dictates of the Cougresa parly; an antluuj^v 
on Finance in Assam ; is cliarilable and uKvayk 
supports a good cause; is connected wiih 
several schools and colleges in the Suinu 
Valley; was a member of the Dacca i:niv. 
Court; again returned to the AHsembly irmu 
hia old constituency on Conurcss ticUrd. in tiie 
last general election. AMress : Shillong, 

MOOKEBJEE, $h Bireadra Hath, M.A, 
MsX.H. (Ind,); $. of the late Sir 


dendrs Hath Mookerjee, K.tM.E.,K,C.V.D., 
F.A.S.B., l>.sc.iPng.); b. Febru- 
ary 14, 1899 ; m, 1025, Hanu Prlti Idhikari, d. 
of Phani Bhusan Adhikari, late Prof, of the 
Benares Hindu Univ. ; 2 d-s.and 1 s. Editor,.. 
Bishop's Collegiate School (Calcutta), Bengal 
Engineering Coil, and Trinity Coll. (Cantab,). 
Partner of Messrs. Martin <fe Co. and Mem. 
Burn & Co,, Engineera, Contractors, 
ohanta, Shipbuilders, etc., eto. ; Chairman, 
Steel Corporation of Bengal Ltd,; PreR., 
C^cutta Local Board of the Imperial Bank 
of India; metn., Viceroy’s National Ikhmec; 
Council; Adviser, Eoger Mtefeion; liicin,. - 
Munitions Ihroduetion AcivD(»ry Fttec. 
Fellow of the Gtdeuttft Univ.; l^lurid' of 
Calcutta, 1041. Clnb/^ : Natiimal l.iijmi, : 
London ; Calcutta Chib, *' 300 “ Club, Cah-utta, 
Polo Club, Boyol Ciilcntta Turf Club, Lake 
Club, Calcutta South Ohi)) and Cricket Club 
of India, B(miltay. Ofjke Addrm: 12, i 
AfiKsion How. liesulenrii : 7* Harington 
Street, Calcutta. 

MOORE, Francis? Malcolm, C.IJL Birthday 
Honours (1046), inentioned in Despatches, 
Alilltary Adviser in (Jiilef, Indian 

States Forces, 1946. b* Feb, 2, 
1897. m. Helen Afarian Dunn, in 1927. 
Eduo.: St. Coluniba's €olL, Ireland; 
Trinity College, Dublin. Commisfiiojied into 
Royal Irish llifte8,..21at April 1015 ; served in 
France with Ulster Division and, latoitVith the 
16 Irish Division ; woiindtfti ; transferred to 
52nd Sikhs (F.F.), 7th Alay 1017 ; commanded 
2/16th Punjab Regiment, 1946 ; formed and 
commanded IQOth Indian Infantry Brigade, ;, 
1941; commanded 34th Indian Division, 
August 1942-AprU 1943; commanded SOth:; 
Indian Division, April 1943-Marrh 104.5 ; Presi- 
dent, Indian Regular Commissions' Selection 
Board, April 1945-Oct. 1945; Director, Selection 
of Personnel, Oct. 1046-April 1946. Fenmnetd 
Mdrm: C/o poyds Bank, Ltd„B<unbay: 
Ofice Addrm rO jo Ministry of States, Hew 
D^hL 

MOOS, Featonli Nonabhoy, G.I.B., M.A., 

S L.B„ 1.0,8., Bar-at-Law, Secretary to 
ovenwnemfc of Bombay, Depar^nfei 
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ajiil Ri^jnemfoTsiicftr of l^fiU AtliSrg, k \ 
iusin#t3» IStJ-t; m. cf.of li.ll, 

{i, ii/,I.E. ; EfpliJost^JHiR Coilfij?#?, Booi* I 

Ray, WQtf,nii)f t’nilf'ge, 0«f«rd ; Uslveriity ; 
CollR^g#", Loiicltm 5’b!;d Ijirier Tr.iu|;!#, Loniion^ f 
JofneR the hiblian nvli f^ervlreoii 12424^^1; \ 
isiiliitaat/ CioilfH-tor aiid Matgtet-rate, Ahmfei-^ 
ahnd, Bmafjh aiid B.'iiieh Mipiliflilg, 10224,1125 ;i 
JJiMfiefc and Ke«sl0ifj«i iwdgo, IlyiierahaiE I 
Ti®r}.ana, Snfe'hur, K:iitiilt«^^.r, Nasik, Foostal 
and i’hrtjus,, 10274040; Bet.ralatjh iiornhay | 
Ihoviijtial Franchh'O 1922 ; j 

Bw«i£ary to Bovernment, J>ga! Iiepartwiieiit i 
mvi of hfgal AMskim ahire! 

Jan. B, liHL Jfidfw'; ** Bil Fa;?Jr*' Warto: 

lUwd, Bomh.ay, [ 


MOOS. 0.141, (Oantab.h F.K.S.A., I ^ nV,WMl^ 
l.KHAHtkU}; k 25th Srpl^nthf'r. miif; m,l mLi W ,1- 

ii FHfH Mn^, , lJj>!iiu4uii0 Orjh^gf, s ^ j 

llomhay. anti K.i«g5i i'oileg/:‘» C'trnhridg'e, Fro- 1 iijn, iiomi 

■ lessor of Matlunnalies ■awl Hiysk'S, Pictorial , 

Jiiyiee Terlnikal In4!tnf:f% Bunthay ; JudianlMpTIIiilL Bawalal 


1927 ; Tr««arer, Keeeptiopi Ottte^ of fcho 
Congresa sesjiitm* Boinltay, 1924 ; Birefitor, 
liombay 14 f« AHSuranoe Bid,, 
Boodbay, 111 ml C'lvcles BM., Bombay, 
lifiamt (’*'tttosii Ltd,, B«fnt»ay, The Swadeshi 
Provident Issymnt'i} Co. I.ttI,, Botolmy. 
Cndodta Bank Ltd., Iiomlfay/fravaiieor^ Baak 
'I'ravancore, Shrce iVlalndaxfid I'ttlour 
5l.:mnfa<dinhi|2: €o, LRl., JtMihpur, VIndhya 
Bm i.td., Juhhnirort'i Jubbulporo I(‘e 
Cr.mpany Ltd,, .InhBnlpore, Xarojada Cvtian 
Mld-i ,!.td., Allaliabati, ‘All- India Pkdfire 
LtiL. Ihonbay. Bombay iia'S {.ittmpaoy 
Lfti,, Boriihay : ldrnt‘t<?r and Cisairiuaii, 
Balabahadnr MVitilal Ltd.. Bombay, Bombay 
Cdiiorl»0 Ihodsivts Bombay, .Rasiitriya 

Mtdai Wojr|{s Ltd., Bombay, Alereantlbt IJanli: 
of nj'tirrubud Ltd,, Hyderabad. Addrm; 
Hhfi Smian, I.L I^iaray.a!i BaWiolkar .Road, 
Muhibar IJiU, Bombay ih 


Share and Stotrk 


EdncatloiKd Herviee,l0i8 ; Im-ipet tor ol'Sekmce j 
T..’a*1isng; Ldnenti),>!s;i{ InFhw.tar, Southtm, j 
iionifefiy ■ and Certtral DivBlona, and Sind; I 
Jifpnty Bln-i'-dcjr nl Fiifdlo liHtrsifttoa, 1921* 

. . 20; .5,L.P.L, Bombay .Province, 193945. .Mf5m-' 
bt’f, Pnblif ?^ervir>t Comnnssloa, Bombay and 
Simi, 12-9047. PuUimiwm : Various lildn- 
ratloiod ItBinjiis and Articles. Addres$ : 
Ennwortih Paili HiU,Bamira. 

MOfEHMS, t,, J.F., Landlord, Banker m& 
Contractor; Prypricdor, T. Motandas it Co.. 

KarHt'hi, ilanufadnrerB’ 
Bepi'fflcntative and Mann- 
■faeuirer of .Indian tyines, ,■. 
Lkjiiors ■ and ■ - Ch.eisloalH. . 
fi, ,1893 at Sokkwr. ,:', Boiiow* 
Jng in lus .father's fdotafceps,^ 
entered iJiis,!neaS': -at tbs age 
«!■ '■, !4.' : . Hw ■ ■■Cr ay e ll .«,d ,- 
throughoiifc India, sM 
:■■ vkifeed : , ' . ■. ... : , .Cay loh' ' , 

■ .and ■ A fehadifttan. V ' ; llember'' ,' 

of various Instltutea and 
Assodatioiw ; member, 
5Ianaging Committee, "Kamebi Wine 

^ie^ch;^nts’ AHsmuatiou, OM-Sukkwr Assoda" 
tiuri, Karachi, and the Cosmopolitan 
Co-operative Hom!im.T Societ5% LBi,, Jvaraehl. 
Addreiss : Mot an Biilldiug, Bunder Eoawl, 
Post Box 25, Kfsirae'ld. I 

MOXILEL, Govijdidlal S&ivlal, 

J.P., bufsincasman nod i#.ndlard, k 29fclii March, 
By. leader of the Congress Party 

in tiio CouBvdi of Slate, 1937-45 ami Its 
leader, 194547; member, 

Bombay Mimkdpal Corpora- 
tion. 1933-40 ; Chairman, 

Standing Cttee., Bombay 
M u n i c i p a i Corporation, 

1942-43 and 1043-44 ; 
Pre8lrle)ut,IndianMfrehiint.s' 
f Chamber, Bombay, 1937 ; . 

Vicp-Pres., Reception Cttee. 
of the Bombfiy Presidency 
Hindu Maiumbha's Scsssioil, 

Bombay, 1025, ElevUtnl 
Trustee of the Sinadlianund j 

Alemorial Fund, Delhi, 1926. Chairman, 
lleeeptioa Cttee. of tiie session ofj 

the State's People Conference? Bombay,^ 


Broker, b. In 1890 at Jamnagar. Mut',: 
at Janumga? High School and Ihihaiiddia 
CoBcgn, Junagadh. Graduated 19 U), m, in 
1922 ' ManharlmL d, of 
'Kfthdas Laljee of rc>r^ 
bunder. 2 and. 1 d. 

Worked m an Assistant In 
a cotton Bmi and also as 
A working partiicr with 
■ Messrs. Langley & ■ Cn.'s^ 

Bhare Deijt. Paruha.scd his 
card in 1925 and starte<l 
Ida firm, Alessia, Motilal 
BaW’alal ^ Co.; Director, 

Bombay Stock Exchange, 

1930-36 ; New' Priiioo of Wales Press Co. Ltd., 
Bombay ; Mysore Cliem. Manufactiirers 
Ltd.; Titan Paint & Varnish €o. Ltd,; Direc- 
tor, Coctiin ilahalakshmi Cotton 6ni!s Ltd., 
Trichur ; ATg. Dir., Suren efe €o. Ltd. ; member . 
of the Managing Cttees, of Santa Ctiu, 
Education Society and Santa Cruz JtG8!deut&* 

' Assotm.; mmbor, Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
Bombay, Bullion 'Exchange, Seeds &, Oil 
Assocn, and A'‘arn Exchange, Jamnagar, 
Afember, Cricket Club of India. Jddms : 
Agakhan Building, Dalai Street, Fort, 
Bombay, limidmee : ^Alanohar', 27, Alarine 
Lines, 1‘ort, Bombay. 

MOBNTBETTEN OF BHRME, lafc Viscount, 
cr. 1946, of Komsey. Rear Edmiiral Lemis 
■ ■ fFranci* iSlijerf . Victox ISriclioIas) Mowt*. ' 
Baftam, KM., 1046 ; CLC.V.O., 1937 ; 
i04-5; IC.C.V.0,, 1022 ; C.B., 1943; D.S.O., 
1941; A.M.LB.E,, 1927; M. Bxit., l.R.B,, 
1041; A.MXN.A,, 1939; Hon. LL.D,. 
(Cambridge), Hon. D.C.L. (Oxford), Royal 
Navy ; Peraonal Naval, A.D.C. to the King 
since 1037 ; Hon. Lfc.-Gen. and Air Marshal, 
1942 ; Rear-Adm. Comdg. First CTiiiser 
Squadron since 1947 ; iin cider brother of 
. Trinity HoiiBe since 1U40 ; Preiiident, Overseas 
League and King George*^s Fund for Sailors ; 
b. Froginoro House, Windsor, June 2.5, 1900 ; 

f r. ». of iy miral of the Fleet 1st Afarquess of 
lilford Haven and Princess Victoria, d. of 
Louie IV, Grand Dak<^^5f Hesse, K.G., and of 
Princes=5 Alice, Gueen Victoria's daughter; 
Helf-prea, to 3rd Marq^uesa; was known as 
Prince Louis Francis of Batteahefg until, in 
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1917 hiB fat-hor rdlut|uiHl\cd title and RHWiincd 
E«rnaaic of aMcmnthat.ten. m, 3022, Edwina 
Cyutiiia Annette, U.U.V.O., 1040: C.B.B., 
1U4S ; Dame, Grand Crojifj Order of St. Jidm of 
Jeru^alGin, 1945; Beltfian Red CroBs, lat 
Cla'^s. 1940 (Superlnteiuicat-in-^ hief of 
St. .Toliii ArnlAilancG Bri^^ade), e. ti. of 1st. 
Baroii Temple; d. two, IMue,: 

Loeker’B Park; Osborne ami Oartmoutb ; 
Christ’B C<tHege, PambridHe ; entered Royai 
Kavy as Eoyai Gaflet, :191H; MiilHlilntnaii, 
Sub”3Jent., I'dla ; lieut., 1920; Lieiit.- 
Uiiidr., IDIig ; C'apfain, 1997; Rear-Atiiniral, 
194(5; Served in 3LM.S. Idon, 191(5 ; ir.M.S. 
Queen Elizaiietli, 1917 H. M. Sulmiadrie, 
K«, 1918; H.M.S. Tdl, 1918; IIJLS. Re- 
nowm, 1920 (Priuee of Wales’ tour to 
Auatralia ami New Zealand) (M.V.O.); 
H.iM.S. Ropulse, 1921 ; H.M.B. Retiowu, 
3921 (Prliiee (»f W*ali^H’ tour to India, Joipan 
and the Far East) ; II.M.S. Revenge, 1923 ; 
Signal School, Portsmouth, 1924 ; B* K. 
College, Greenwich, 1925 ; Kesorve Fleet 
WTrelcss Olllcer, Mediterranean Fleet, 1927-28 ; 
2nd 3>estroyer IdotiUa Signal and Wireless 
Instructor, Signal School, Portsmouth, 
I929I81 ; Fleet Wireless (hheer. Mediterranean 
Fleet, 1931-33; in Cainrnand of H.M.B. 
Baring, 1934, ami of H.M.B. Wishart, 1935 ; 
Admiralty <Navai Air Bivision)* 193(>; in 
Command of H.M.S. Kelly, and of the 5th 
Destroyer Flotilla, 1939 {BcBpatchea twice) ; 
in Command of H.M.S. IIlTOtrious, 1941; 
Chief of Combined operations, 1945^43 ; 
Supreme Allied Commamler, South-east Asia, 
1943; Naval A.B.C., to King Edward YHl, 
1936 ; High Steward of Bnmacy, 1040 ; 
Knight of Order of Bt. John of .lerusalem 
Legion of Merit (H.B.), 1943 ; B.B.M. fTJ.S.), 
1945; Greek Mililary Cross (Crete. 1941); 
Graml Cross of (-i'di;r of George I (Greece), 
194(5 : Special Grand Cordon of the Cloud and 
Banner (China), 1945 ; Giand Crm-s (d fdn* 
Legion of Honour, K^IO; Cmlx de Guerre, 
1940; Grand Cross of the Star of Kegal, 
1940, etc, ; Governor-General of India, March, 
1947-June, 104.8. Rfcrmtmn : Polo; Heir : 
d, Hon, Patricia Edwina Victoria Muiint- 
hatten. AMrm: 10, Chester Street, S.W, 1. 

MBBALIAK, Si* R, Kama«wami, Biwan 
Bahadur, K.C.SJ. (1937), Bhvan, Myeore 
State since August lt>40. b, 14 October, 1887. 
Muc, : Madras Christian College, Law 
College, Madras, Advocate, Madras ; 
member. Legislative Council, ^ladras, 
1920-26 ; Mayor, Corporation of Madras, 
1928-30; member, Conucil of Stato, 1930; 
member, Indian Legislative A8.‘iiinil.>Iy, 1931- 
M; member, Bound Table Conference and 
Federal Stnicture Committee ; member, 
Indian FraaeWse Committee ; member, Indian 
Reserve Bank Committee ; leader, Indian 
Delegation io Brilish Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Oonforeneo, Toronto; member, Bpoclai 
XoxWle Tariff Board ; mminber, India CouncU ; 
Hon. Editor, Jvsticet 1927-36 ; member, 
Koonomla Committee, League of Nations; 
memliter. Imperial Economic Committee. 
Delicate, Nine Power Coidermce, Brussels, 

. 19S7. Member the Viceroy’s Executive 
OottncB for. OdnSheree Dept., ID39-42. 
Representative of the Govt, of India 
on the Imperial War Cabinet 4 PaolRc W&?^ 


Council, 1942-48. Appointed Htippiy memts^r 
on May 2, 1943 on return from War CablnH' 
prj.'CeedtHl to Ban Fruuciseo as leader tjf 
Indian Delegation, March 1.1, 1945. As mm- 
her of the Bel< gat Ion, he was als-o Chalitaan 
of Efsonomic C’ttce, of tlieConfm'nce, Indl&’fj 
reprt'srniativcf on the vPreparatrjrv 

to the t/nited Nations* brgnrdsa. 


1040. ltc*eleotcd Presldcrit, Ecoamnh; and 
Bocial Ccimmitteo, U. N. G. 1947, Hon, 
D.C.L. of thn Oxford Unlv., 1940. Afldrm : 
Carlton House, High Ground, Batigalore ; 
Lake View', Mysore. 

M0DHOD STATE 5 His mghmm Bhtimmi 
Haia Bhairav Sixth, the present Ruler of (Her 
section on States in Indki and X’akihlan). 

.MtTDlE, .H.E. .Sir -(Hofoext)’ Francis, /.K.C.S.L ■ 
(1945), K.CJ.E. <1944), C.SJ. (1941), CJ..E, 
(1935), O..B.E, (1919), Governor of West Punjab 
since 1947 ; A August 24, 1890 ; /r. of Patrjr.k 
Spence Mudle, Dijudeo, and Margaret Lhid 
Heron; fn. Mary Spencer, 1919; one d.i 
M'w, : PTiites t oilegfi, Edinburgh, King's 
College, Cambridge. Wrangler, ‘full ; Assist- 
ant Master, Clifton, 1911 ; Eton Co!!., 
1912-13 ; entered IX'.S. in 1914 and 
appointed to Bengal ; Sad Lieut., dth Ctty 
• of London Rifles, 1914 ; Indian Army toerr^ : 
of Olfleers, 1916; Assistant Maflstmte, 
Jhansi, 1919; Joint Maglstmtc, Bimareii, 
1920 j Magistrate and Collector, A^a, Snltaii- 
pm% Partabgarh, Fatshgarh 1022-26 ; 
Settlwhent Officer Agra, 1926-29; Beci*., 
Round Table Conference. 1930-31 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, Allahabad, .Butandjjiiahr, 
Cawnpore, 19;il-36 ; Guyoniment of India 
HciU’idarlat, 193(^ and 1937 ; Coibudor, Agra, 

■1937-38; lieverma Seci'ctary, 'tl.P, ■ Govt,*:;.; 

1038-39; Chief .Bccretary, U.IL Govt,,'.; 
1930-13 ; Acting Govoruor of Bihar* 
1913*44; lUtnie Dhunher, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, 1914-4C ; Governor of Sind, 1946-47 , 
PfiffliciUtmitt : AtmniUuvid JteU. in the. Af/m 
DUiid. liecrctttims : llidlng, motoriJig, 
inatlieuiaUcs. Olub : Cidrcloiiiau. Addrm : 
Govurnineat House, Lahore, Pakbilan, 

MUm, WiB^ate Wemyss, Liaut. CoL, G.B.E, 
(Civil) (192(5), M.Y.O. (1923), O.B.E. (Mtlltaxy} 
(1918), Gllicer of the Crown of .Uuinania, 
1920; Commander of the Ortnvn of Belgium, 
1926 ; b. 12th Juiifh, 1879. Bim, : Kaii<»ybury : 
College and the Siimliuii^t. Whs: 

in the Bedfordshire and Hertfordshife Regi* 
ment and loth Royal Ludhiana Sikhs (I. A). 
lUitired, 1931, Address : C/o The Agent, 
Imperial Dank of India, Simla, 

MBKERJEH, Salya Vxata, Rajya Eafxia (103F;;^ 


k.A., nee Bexbaroa, grand niece of Tagore 
^6 Poet, One e. one d. Bine. : St. Xavier’s and 
Fresideiicy Ctffiegea, Calcutta and Exeter 
College, Oxford. Entered Baroda Service 
(1911) ; conducted the Cenaua of Raroda State 
« (1921, lOSl and 1941) ; roso to Senior Coun- 
cillor, 194*;W5, Was largely responsible for the 
reorgai?4sation of the Central Secretariat* and 
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prapt.Htfl?? later sarictloRe'i lieroratod "Bajyr. | 
Katria’* ter eiemfiteiry servii-jw |ltJ34Ui 
Jtetarv fteveriior» m\ti HlHirfcfc of Iwlia, 
f?eoter €</?indlSrjr «f Baroda, teflied ; 

, Itewao of Kateh ' 'im'Mi,i also 'Itewerri 
of rki^'r-^ ,lr, ilM4»5.47). Bliss 

MUEEEJi:^, HalJb, 11.Sc., Cl.te. 

suit,, B.ld lU'u-mn^ rdmi-Br, iteH 
to Md;> aad Mijf, for litl;‘at.kso 

i\: Waterway <, ite'venHBett. of 
iJiTov, lOBJjddedv graiiiBoij of late Itejas 
Feary Moitan Makorjoa, M.A.. B,B„ C;.»SJ., olj 
I'JH.'irpara Kaj; b, April la litterparu; 
tte.'i}5;ar) ; mc.mhuTt Benj^al Leydslui ho- ; 
hoomill, KdlMP.'te and Br’rig:-il Lrahlaiivtl 
A«seml:ly sineti hliO; flnrinnori, Iteogteyj 
Boaol ,drjee ; f-adiog Zaiidn- ;■ 
dar, Trnatfe aiul Vloo-Freddcist. Btitlrjlij 
Indian Assen. ; .Director, 11 1*. Emhva j’;] 
preiddeiit-, .Bengal Dcntrai A. M. 8ocl.ety : f 
1'ri.igtBe, Baremira . .Bcseai'ch Museiiiii; €<;Ai« 

neeted with most of .tlic iiirportaiit; I 
orgaiiiB-itions in the Brovisna and founder of I 
• . nr, my Eelmols»» charit 4 ible ' dl&pcM'aiies iiisd i 
ot.iif?r public institatioiis, Addms : Ea|t*si'f 
, drtr l^iiabaaf*, Uttarpara, Mooghlj% 

MEIOSaiEE, SasEil Knmm fCiiL)J 

.Pli.D, ( Iklui.), iOdV* ; of tlio Her- j 

- barium glnce BkiS. I.te|;Hiferl by Oovfi. -of 
India to explore tlm formats of Eaat Kcpal in 3 
11147 witb tlic 8iiow l^m'vr\y Party and in ll)4S 
■to Hurvey tbe, forests of Bovit.b 'Kaga Hills. 
b. ATigiitt 22, lOsHl m. Sm. Padmabati Oebi, 
Eduf},: Oaralgaeha H. B, Bcliool, AsIiutosIiL 
iWii., Pateiitta, Ujdv. of liiiieutAa, tJniv, 
of Edinburgh. Canied an research work 
in Botany, in Iteval .Botanic Garficii, 
Cal. daring IbSS-Sd”, in Eoyal Botanic 
Harden, Kditifoargii, during IPSb-aS, In lioyal 
Botanic Garden, Kew, .bondon, and British 
Museum <if Natural History, Bondon tn WB7 
and 11)38; meirtber of the Botanical Society 
of Bengal, the Indian Botanical Society and 
the Boy Id Asiatic Society rd Bengal, PubHca-' 
Iwm: A nioiiogriipti an the Indian and 
Burmese phints of the Mintdaniily, and 
sevorai papers describing 18 new species of 
plants and a new variety, and making several 
ciuuigea u£ nomcnelalure of plants ami publish- 
ing results of original research, AMmn; 
Itoyai .Botanic (larden, Calcutta, 

■MEKEKIXj ; Bhisrendira' JSFarairaii# A. ISD9, .- 
IJtf.'irjPfira Baj family of Bengal. Have up 
Ctdlcge career in the Presidency College to 
join the nonxca-operation mov«mt?nt of the 
Indian National CongresH 
in Ho offered Satya* t 
grnha kumdwd by tlir} 
i Congress (»r lOth 0'annary, 

■ ■; 1.041 ■ mill was , ■ a ■ 'Security ■' ■ 

■ ■Prisoiier.'ln lO'IS' .’Movein^uit-;. 
was elected M.L.A., Bengal 
on Congress ..ticket ■in, .1037; ■' 
rc»pleete<t in 1946 on Qoii- 

■ gre.ss ■., . ■tid.tet, , .both- : ■time. ■ 

t ■ uucontestod, was the Chief 

, ^ J Whip of the Assembly 

Party till the Partifjoa 
of Bengal in 1047. He was appohited a mm* 
her of tlio Separation Council to ropment the 


? \7cfti Bengal Government for psrfittonJng 
I ibc as^cis of fh»! old Bengal oovmmictit. 

} 'Xhe JloogliJy Bank Wd, is Ids creation, lie 
ij5 a suppfktcr of indigcBous IndusIrlcH, .Bireo** 
tor. National Xndjan lafb Inec. Ou, Koop* 
rlicrm Ton Co., ThHnnh Tea EHtataa, Coal 
rtjrpMradon of Indln bbl,, mui CaBiilta 
indfistrhil Chr.'Sjd<‘a}:-> and Mlnomls C«, EM. ; 

Is asf'udati''d with other busIneiJS 
i'tes |;ubli‘dc’d mrmy nrtielc.*^ on finance ami 
roinncg»-‘* . Jfimm /tdd?wa.‘ hi, doy : Kisscu 
Strmd, Tdlarparn,, Ibjogldy, Bcngnl, (JulcnHa 
, Adf?rm; 44, Jiimramtoln Sftect, Calcutta. 

I ■ : ■: . ■:■ ■ ■ ■'-. 

ImWKmjt, Bhutlafl Pratad. BL,A, (Hyoryi, 

! 10,18, M.A, {'iiamm-ilm, 1020, Bender in 

I Ik'niionUcfi and Koelolocy, I.ufduiruv Cnivcr- 
I ■' aity, A. ' 180a ; ?;•*. 'Chhaya DefoL IMm.:*-' 
i Calcutta Ciiivcrsity. Lu-daiow University 
j. since ■ 1022 ; ■served 'the llrsfc U.P. ' Govt. ■ In^ 
j various capadtic^, ItUH-KMO. PnbUcatiom : 
f ** Pfirmnuliff^ d.‘ the tSodid ^Sf.lcw'ea ** \ "/hate? 

Cfmef/pU.m Bodahgjj**; *‘41miem Iiidim ■ 
! (Jnlterc ” ; Tagore**; ** hdr to Indian 
1 Mn;m**;**0n Inlimi IlMorii**; ** Pmbhms 

<tf irnlimi Pm4h ** ; ** Vic>m md GounUr- 
. rlm-^ **;Z Novels ; I Short Stfiry ; 2'0ii BXusic: ■ 
(one. With Tagore'fj let tern and 2 vola, of 
essays In .iicngalL Aefdrcs^* : Lucknow 
Uidverslty, Luckaow. 

MBKEEII, Hai Bahate Paresh Nath* 
M.A. (1002), Bai Bahadur (1020), aii.E, 
(in2)l b. . Damiiber ■■ 22, -■■1882. ■ m, 
Samir Bala, (nee Chatterjee.) Pduc, Presideudy 
College, Calcutta. Joined the Postal Depart- 
ment as Superinteftdent of Past Offices in 
1904, Secretary, Postal Committee. 1020; 
member, Office, Eeorganisaf ion Committee, 
1021 ; Becretarybf the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal CongreaB at Stockholm, 
1924; Assistant Birector-Cerieral, 1927; 
member of the Indian Delegation to the 
International I*nstal Congress at bondon, 1920 ; 
Deputy Direct, or-General, Fostal Services, 1931; 
deputed to K«abiil to settle postal relationship 
with Afghanistan, 1932. INistmaater-CJeneral/ 
Madras, 1933, Behar and Orissa, 1933-34; 
leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 
ternational Postal Congresft aft Cairo, 1934; 
FoBrmastcr-Oeneral, Bengal and Assam, 1934- 
38. Senior Deputy DireetoteGeiieral, Post and 
Xdegrapiw, 11)38-39. Welfare Oiftcer, Posts 
and TeleurapliB, 1042-44. Deputy Controiier 
General, Civil Supplies, 1944-45. Pvblica* 
tiem; Several Ttepartmc.ntel PublleatiouB. 
Atldmss r 26, Kitchle lioad, Calcutta. 

MBICHEEjPSE* Dob^sidra Nath, B.A. (IBms.) 
Ecori,, M.A. in Ee<m, ; Advocate, High Court ; 
Mayor of Calcutta. ■ b. Jan. 8, 18S7. 

m. Sri Ilemlata Bevl. Pdufi . ; Presidency 
Coll. B.A., M.A,; I.A, at the. Scottish XJnlv. 
College. Professor of Economics, Bagatari 
CoU. ; then High Court Advocate. Pnbtica* 
lions .* A book on Indian Cousititutten, 
Member, Hhidu Mahusabha ; General Se- 
cretary, BmUgal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
for four years ; was a ^T?ieiuia-r of the A.I. 
Working Committee of the Hindu :MahaBabha ; 
is connected as a member with Social and 
Educational Institutions; Chaimiai^ of the 
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.Boa?d of soverul industrial coucorns iiii 
Oaleufsfca; was an elfl dent Mayor* vlrfsltym * 
177, liaja Dinendra Street, Calcutta. 

MVtiMXs Maxigrhairaiti G,, Businessman. 

1880 ; F.due. : at the N. H. Academy, Hyder» 
ahud, Sind, the Camhrkliaie University and 
Inns of the Court, London, 
l^ractised for a while at 
ICarachi and then Joined his 
family business ; travelled 
Avidely for many years east 
and west; promoted and 
oonducted the Hyderabad 
Blectiic Siiptdy Co. Ltd, in 
1P20, being the flrat indigen- 
ous industrial concern witli 
entire Indian CJapital and 
munageineht ; a prominent 
leader of the city ; took 
active part in all social and political move- 
ments ; was elected the first President of 
the federated Hindu Panchayats of Sind, 
Address: Hyderabad (Sind). 

MUKirr BahadtiJf, Proiirictof, General Traders, 
Batlam, b. 1011 ; m , ; one 
s. and four d. Started 
business of purchase and 
sale of property from early 
age; fioated and worked 
the Malwa Cardboard ^ 
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'Paper Mills, IM., 1044 and 
Bafelam Metal Industries, 

Ltd, <1947); is much in- 
terested in fiction and Urdu 
Hteraturo ; is writing a novel 
Gmya in Hindustani. 

Address: 8«raj Jfufci Boad, 

HcwUVihL 

MULKir, Maagesh .Kaandrao, M.A., LL.B, 
(Bom.), M.He. (Econ.) (London) ; Under-, Secy., 
Commerce Dept., Government of India, h. Sept. 
13, 1903. m, Lcela Anant Natlkurni. Eduv, : 
Wilson CoU.t Govt. Law Coll, and the Ihiiv. 
School of Economics d? Sociology, Bombay, 
London School of Political Science, London. 
Besearch Offitjer and later Chief lies(;arch 
Ofiicer to the Bconomio Adviser to the Govt, 
of India ; Member Secy., Indian delegation to 
the International Trade and Employment Con- 
ference held at I^ondon (Oct.-Uec. 1940), at 
Geneva { Aprll-Oct. 1947) and now at Havana. 
PuVliculims : "OrgmisaHon <& Finance of 
JnAastrks in indied (joint author) (1937); 
^Finanttyivg of Indian Xndmtries during 'War- 
‘ Hm* (1940), < The CapUal Issue MarM in 
India * (1947), etc. Address : Commerce 
I)ept.> Govt* of Iudia> Kew Delhi. 

MULLiSlSr, JalPhirozeshah, M.A., P.E.K.S*, 
Prof, of ISoology, St* Xaviex** College. 
D, 26th March, 1884. Bdm, : St, Xavier's 
College, Bombay j Professor, Examlaer, 
UMvereifcy of Bombay. Putfioaiions ; 
^ . ^'Animal Types for Cdhge JSindents 
, Addrm, : ** Mangairam Mans^n’', Lamington i 
K Grant Bombay 7. 

* ‘ Oaf siamaiyi ' ^*P*, Honorary 
„v Pi^dehoy Mm 

' 4 ''^ ■ 1 - ' V’ '1^ 


Bombay. «i. Khatijabai, rf. of liajl Miibi 
Ladak. Has 4 a. anti 3 < 
commercial interests. I.- *- ■ 
Chairman, Board of Direc- 
tors ; Munjee Kathoobimy 
^ Co. (Kathiawar) Ltd,, 

Munjee Kathooblioy »V, 

Sons (Kathiawar) Ltd., 

Munjee Hathoohhoy Provi- 
dent Society Ltd., Mtiujcfi 
Transport Ltd., Mnnjeti 
(India) Ltd,, and Miiiy ec 
(England) Ltd. Director, 

.lubllee Stud ij’arm i.td. 

Senior Partner of McHsr.i. Munjnfj Kath!>f)hhoy 
& Co., Bombay, ITastcx Proilucti Coiujiiuiy, 
Country Craft Shipping Co. ; a icading 
member of the Khoja t'oninumhy ; a 
Vazir of H. H. the Aga Khaji. Awatdfd 
the Silver Jubilee' Medal as a 
prominent merchant fr(«n the 
State ; travelled extensivily mi tlie Cojitimnit, 
C7/«b^ .* The notary, Willingflmi HporiH tdnb. 
The Orient Giub, The Koynf We-itcrn Duiia 
Turf Club. Address : 18, Kciwan Koau, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MUH35HI, Ksmialal Haa^kial, fUL, LL.B., 
M.L.A., Agent-Gonera! to the Govt, of India 
in Hyderabad, fn 2Uth JH‘c. 18H7. m, idiavati 
Beth, an authoress of repute in Gujarati 
language, 1920. Mue . ; Dalai High School, 
Broach, and Baroda College ; Ativocate, Po!n- 
bay High Court, 1913; Joint Editor, Xonng 
India, 1916; Secy., Bombay Home KuJe 
League, 1919-20; Editor* GumraL 1922 TU ; 
Eellow of the Bombay Univewity, sius:e lUdrA ; 
member of Syndicate of the Uidvcridty, 
1920-36 ; member, Baroda Univ. (.'ontudHrdou, 
1926; member, Bombay ‘U'gislalivc Coundl 
(Old) and Lcgi.'iUitivo A‘is»'mbiy (NT‘W| re- 
preaentiijg the Bonibiy Cniv. ,Him;c 3927; 
Chairman, (tovernment Otter, to iiitruduce 
compulsory piiywical training: in .sciiooin, 1927 ; 
auntcncud to six mouth.^* imprifu>iim<?nt for 
Salt Satyagraha, April 1930, member, Working 
ettee., Indian I^ational Congresa, 1930; 
member, All-India Congress Ctlee., 1930-36; 
sentenced to 2 AT's. R. I. for Civil Disobed- 
lenoo, Jan. 1932; Secy., Congress ParUunum- 
tary Board, 1934 ; Home Minister, Uoveru- 
mentof Bombay, 1937-19.91); Vice-Prcsideut, 
Chiidren’a Aid Society. Bombay, 1937-41; 
President, Bharatiya Tidya Bhavan since 
1938 ; Editor, Social Welfare, an JEuglish 
Weekly since ISUO ; detained nii(J<er Defence 
of India Act, 1940-41 ; resigned Congress 
over Hon-vioknee issue llHl ; rejoined in 
1946; memhor. Constituent Assembly of India ; 
Vice-Chairman, Institute of Agriculture, 
Anand 1939-43, Chairman Bineu 1943; 
Chairman, Bharatiya Itlhasa Samitb 1044. 
Birla Public School, Hasik : Trustee, Kastiirha 

,, Gandhi Hational Meinorial TTust; Trustee, 
Hansraj Morarji Pubilc Bchf)r)l, Bombay. 
Publieaiions : (Gujarati) Hovels, Dramas. 

,, Essays, Memoirs, Prithvl Vullubh, Phagmn 
KmiUya Gu^aino Path, Adad/ia Raste, etc. 
(English) Gujarata and its Literntare, / fAhw 
the MahMma, Akkand Tlindmtun, Iwyerial 
Gurjafos, Indian Deadlock, Uuin that Britain 

**. Wfot^hL. Bhagvut Gita and Modem IJfe* 
AMms '26, Eidgo Bo&d, Bombay. 
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aillEPOCH-SMITE, Cyjrtt Merrymi^ t<» roltdds, 

'l^agpur, 

5L ;soru e,K, il'mnce), AM.tB. **»?«,*» *^ 

. h> 4i,h' hiM. IMiif, .* i'Htliuimi md iMVfMMK, 
Ommn Ul^h lirwitey, ^D!*i| 

u!hvr ‘High jSrh-w‘k in the | 

» lijf.rt^^fp?i Hriglnpi-r A JnilsiHtrIri! Kd'uiioit^lst. 1 
PiUiflfiii? and ChiPf KJigitM'pr* C. M. Muifdo«li-l 
MiiUli d* ('om|mn,y, ‘ : : 

piPTidJtr of thp Hflpadvralo pt Jfdor-i 

iud50h;d»' (Ofpfor of Wwnf't\ Kng^inphrlijg, I 
iIJ’.j, tjiPirtlay of Uw InN'rnatloijal AriHOik*! 
tl*4s ol P.wohfdagiiMfy! of ’ 

Aolkge fif Prtyfhoiogy, Eiigianfi), f fco. , 

Ut'prp'-.fiiifafhT' 111 India ihf tlio ofj 

f’.ngliipf r5 iiui’.d tmifioin tlio Ai'ndfiiuo olj 
I’nivpr.dhi lidt'niatlcoiido and tho ronncdU 

of tip' lfd> milioniiJ of i^ydM>| 

Aorvt'd dtirlin? tin* War ial 

fho Hoyai Navy iH nu Pnuiiif’or in tli • 1 

■ I’fink of (id 

2'.), ^Vmulby Uoiul, Fort. IJoinbay. 

MtJESHIBUBHB, _ Rails 


Adifrm : floJkigfi of jBcleni^ei, 


, IMshai , 

tid»Dowla, Rmiif-ul-OinyaRi Hawab Jisifi 
; . Kadx Sisr Syed Wasif Rll Meexssa, Elian ' 
Babiadwr, K.ilS.l., li.ikV.O., MaHABI'T JtJK0. 
.Hawaii liAifAraiR of, preinicr noble of Bengal,, 
fillKir niid SbStli *n ik-scent from the 

of Arabia, h. 7tlt Jan. 1H75 : m, Nawah 
Hiihtttt jiullln FugCoor Jnhan Begnin Habiba, 
lleir-upitarfiif : Miudiidzuda Asif 
,lait .Sy<!»:i Wam ■ All. M,eerg:a, , Btiuei,' in 
India, nndnr fnivatn tutors awliii Bnglami, 
at Hherboriw*, llngl^y, u»tl Osfcji'ii j bus six 
been inoinhor of Bengal Leg. Conncj) ; , 
/ m alS*rourid .sporisinan, a gr*’at lover of 
the hrm aids and oriental pintun-H, ami also 
tin Urdu and Arnbtr Stdmlar. : Th^ 

- Faiaee, Murr-bidabad, 

MUETi:, Pmam E- S, H. Farmer, b. ia04. | 
in, Ksmcrtwari onlydof ProLEaraeswararow, 
Member, Ommdl of World Affairs, and 1 r- 
atitute of Internationai Affair*). Was FmMnnt, 
Ofisaa Mlllowners' Asso- 
: eiat.lon- and;: A^lceiPresIdenty 
' Urissti Cbaniiier. '.'of. .€dnk 
/■inerce,;. '.Was ; Senator,'. An* 
dliru' l*Biveml.ty.„'.Fre)iildent. 

■ B. Orissa'', A'grtenltnrt' A^s.o-' 
<!.latJon V '■ 'forwer;' ■ '.I'neinber,, 
■:,Work'JUg '■ :,' €tiee. . ^■ol' ', ;. ,A!l-»' 
■.India Libera'l „■ PVaderation. ' 
Was; Visitor' '■ to '. ''UoiM-' 
bato.ra ... Agrionltnre"' .."Sta* 
tion. ", i^oiistrueted ■'Hater* , 
nit 5’ W ard, Zenana Ilo^pi { aJ . , 
iVlg. i)Ir. Andhra Fanuf, Ltd. PitbUmtiopn : 
National Boii. for India ; A Free State for *' 
India. ; Chatrapur (Uaiijam), | 

MRETJ, By« KaRayiamwill Eidsima, 

(1st FhiSH); i>.Se, (Londuni Hi25b FHndpal 
mid Profn^sor of CbendKtry, College of Soiem'i*, 
Xugpiir, r.P. sliu'f 19Jld. b. November 24, 
ihfJU; in. Pramilabai, Mtlite, : Uiilv. College 
of j^clenvo and Ttcluiology, Cakutta ; ITniv. 
Colti'ge, London. Carried out; research irovk 
, hi Upbairt University,- Sweden, ld29 ; visited 
; some of the famous pliyHieul and Phy&ieo- 
Chemiml Lahoratnvien in Denmark, Dermauv, 
f" Holland apd England to know the develop*' 

, inents in regeareh. Publictttum?i^: research 
papers ip scientific journals on snbjeets^elating 



. , IT, 'H. , Eaaaaate&g B«A^., ■ Firit 
0ks^ Hardar the Becean. b, g Bept. 1870, 
m, B. lUuialmiMheh, d. of K. Bhiranlih 
Bdue, I at Batata High School and the Deccan 
UolL, Poona. Member, Bembny lA*gislat.i4*e 
Cmmcft for the De0canB&rdari,192t“tfi20,an'd. 
of Central Assembly, 1924*26. President ^nam*' 
ilarB* Central Aft^ooiation, 1914 tothepresent 
day. W'as appointed non*ofllcial member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 19S6-26, to repre-- 
«enl.Ltgf». Assembly on the C’oiamitiee: Fresh 
dent of the lafe Provincial Conf. of Sirdars, 
I® am data, 1926 and President, IVovindal Foatal 
1926. .Eleetotl Ohalrnmn,' ' of. .the 
Executive' Committee '. of ■the ■.Provlnekl 
Conference, Sardars and Inamdar*, 1927 and 
in 1931, X.ead«r of the Deputation to H.B. 
Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montague, Secretary 
of State, 1917 represented Sardari and 
Inamdars' Interest* .before the Franchise and - 
Functions Comnilttees of 1910. Leader of 
the deputation before the Simosi Commission, 
1928, and leader of two deputations, 1027 
and 1 929 to H.E. the Governor. ItatseU to^be 
First Class Sordar of the Deccan !n Sept* 
amber 1930. Nominated member of the 
Provinclui Frauohise Uonmnitteo, 19B2. 
•Pffs., Satara Educatiorj Society since 10d7F 
JliroRelf aw Agrieulturisjt ami takes keen; 
intereat in Its Bevelopment-s. Publkaiimi : 
Currency System of Imila is Marathi,. 
Addreu : S&tara, 

IwnrSOBE STE’PE s Hl» HJgtoss Sir Sri 
ttirm CMmarajotidra Wadiyar Bahadirr, 
O.C.B., G.C.S.X,, LL.D., the present Euler of 
(aee section m Slates In India and Faklstati). 

mmmmm, i^xnch E»ao»iiir, b.a., b.e., 

B.Sc. (Eng. Editt.), M. Isat,, C.E. (I^wd.), 
M.I.E. (India), J.P., Chief Engineer, 

Concrete Association of India since 1947, 
h. 8th February 1896; 
m, MDs Amy Honwusji 
February 
■ Bbrnlmy,'- 
Bcotlami; 

'Engineer, ■ 

(1918); 



Kariniaii. 12th 
1928 ; £dm, : 

I'oona and 
Apprentice 
Uttniilf Corpn. 

Asstt. Engr„ Tlie Economic 
Structures Co. Ltd., Lond., 

1 921-2 J ; Asntt, Engiiioer, 

Bombay imjjrovement 
Trust, 1928*27; Sr, Asstt. 

Eng. (Drainage), 1927*30; 

Wtirks Engineer, lOSO-SJI ; By. City Engineer, 
1 933*30 ; Hydraulic Engineer, Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation, (Eetd.), 1930*46; diieily 
instnimental in introducing trafiic romid- 
a bouts and pedestrian crosHovers in the 
Bombay City ; a Free Mason and a Rotariau ; 
on the ConiTiiittees of the W.l.A.A. ; I.ll.T.D. 
A. ; Bombay Town Planning ; President, 
Institution of Engineers (India) ; Pars! Lying- 
in-Hospital ; Assotj. of Efiinburgh Univ. 
Graduates Chartered Collegiates ; Assne, 
of the Enginl'ering Graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay ; Kep. 'India of the Inst, 
of Sanitary Engineers (Lond.) ; ParsI Federal 
Council ; Anjuman Ata.sh-Behram ; Athornan 
mndal; The Bombay Agikiforticultiiraj 
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Bndely, liemafiom : Tennis, SavI mining, ( 
■pingponj-' aiKl Badminfon. Chibi^ : C, (J. 1., ‘ 
lioiary iV it. W. 1. T. Jdtlmii : K(?,servoir 
Buu"aIoAA% Malabar Bill, Bombay. 

NUGORTi DaxiaodaKdas, Leudinu btisinessman 
of Gwalior. 6. iiiio, lion, Secy., Gw’allor 
Chamber of Commerce, sineo 10;I8 ; General 
h>e. y., Gwalior Sink* Indnstrial and Commer- 
eial Conierence, siiieo 1940 ; 
member. Economic Bevelop- 
' mont Board, (Bviilior G'ovt. 
\ ; U'd-lb-iiO) and Tari if Board 
J I since 1942 ; Standard Cloth 
-I Advisory .Board (194fb44), I 
etc,; '.! riiste(?, diw'iui Sahitya ' 
Mandal Trust ; Clmirmsin, 
llindiBthan Commercial 
C 0 r p 0 r a t i o n, Ltii ; the 
Imperijtl Match Co, (India) 
Ltd.; If a gory Bros, 

, . (Gwalior) Ltd.; Director, 
Gwalior Tjaders Ltd,; Gwalior Paints & 
Chemical Industries Ltd.; the Gwalior Ther- 
malite Corporation, ltd.; the Gwalior Tlier- 
mit Metal, Ltd., the Gwalior Xuveetmexit 
Trust, 3jtd.; the Gwalior Housing Construction 
& Ptoperties, Ltd., etc.; Partner, B, J, dr Sons, 

, D. D Hagory & Bros., Sugar Jtarlcetlng 
Agency, etc, organiser of several other Com- 
mercial Houses, Address: Hagory Bhawaii, 
Lashlcar (Gw^alior state). 

mMQWmt-^BUhop of. The' Rt. Eev, 
MaxmaH' O^ilvj Hardy, M.A.,D.D. h. 18th 
September 1891. w. Buth, d* oi late W*. 1\ 
Bocock. Eiiue.: Trinity Coilege, Tiuhlin. 
Ordained deacon. 1915 ; ordained prier-it 1017 ; 
Missionary, D.U.M. A' S.P.G,, Ghota .Nagpur, 
1917*37 ; eousccraiod Bishop of Kagtjur, 
Deo. 21, 1937. Pv.hlimtiom : ** God’s Ilnsban- 
The Life in Christ ** and The Cross 
and the Reign of God.” Address : Bishop’s 
Lodge, Nagpur. 

mmimmujl, Major Maharaj, of Chhota 
Udopur, (Lund.), Member of the 

Board of Beg»*ney and Defence IVIemljer, 
of the [wo-merger Chhota Udepnr State ; 

Brother of l.aty H. H. 

the Maharaja Haheb of [ 

. Chhota Udepur. b. March ; 

18, 1009; Kliidii Chowhan 
Itajput ; m. <’ousin of H. H, 
the .Maharaja of Jlajpipla 
in 1927 ; one d. and one s. 
married again in 1944 Bt. d. 
of Raja Saheh' Nilglri 
(Orissa) ; Bdm. : Boys’ High 
School, Pancligani, Bt. 

Xavier’s School, Bombay 
and later at Raj Kumar 
College, Eaihofe; attached to 8/12 P.B. Hegt. 

y, O'Corns of Guide) as 2/Lt.. 19’>9-I93b: 
President, Chhota Udepnr and Sanlriieda 
Mewae Rajput Saroaj ; Vice-President, S. F. 
Gymkhana, 0, U. RemaHom : Shooting, 
Biding, Tennl)^, etp.Clw&s WiUingdcn Sports 
ClubTwal Cricket Club of India, 

, Britiah union Club, London, Eree Fatehislnbil 
Gymkhana, Chhota Udepur, AMrm ; Xalij 
:Htot»n. CMmt# lltonr. .. ' 




NAXDXr, Getfw Veakatapathy, Rao Bahadns: 
(1923). Bduc,: Ciiristian Cidiege. Travelled 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy 
etc, Foasessea good knowledge oi Municipal 
and other organisationa in Wegtern Gouutrieg, 
Councillor, Madras Corporation, 1919*29 and 
served on its various com- 
mittees. Was Yiee-Presl- 
dent, Temperance Associa- 
tion, Naidu Sangimra, Dep» 
rcssed Class Mission Society, 

Thelaga Association and 
Santhome Dispensary, and 
Trustee of the Victoria Pub* 
ilcifall. Has worked on the 
Committees of various other 
important Associations. 

For some time Moral Lecturer for Hindu 
Convicts in Madras Penitentiary. Coutiinm^ 
to be Committee Member of the CmmtosA 
of Dufifei'ln Fund. Was Special ,Turor ol tin; 
Madras High Court and ia the Vice-President, 
of Society for 3:*rotection of Clrildren ; member 
of the Madras Andhra Sabha, South Indian 
Athletic Association, Suguna Vilas Sabha, 
National Indian Association and the Ccut* 
inopoUfcan Club. Address : ** Hanover House/* 
Harley*s Hoad, Kilpauk, Madras, 

HAIDH, K. Vfistlaifaitwftmi, B.A., B.L., 
M.L.C., Advocate, Deputy Fmldcnt, Madras 
Lcgi. CouaclL b, July 1896 ; m, K. Varsdak- 
shmi Amnia. Educ. : Pachaiyappa’a C!ollcge 
and Law College. Enrolh'd as A‘lvocate 
in 3924; Ooundllor, Gorpowiion of Madwis 
since 1928; Trustee, I'achaiynppa’s Trust 
Board ; Atayor of Madras, 1938-39 ; President, 
Madras Centrai fndiiatrlal Museum ; District 
Scout CoTommloner, Madra>i North ; member, 
Senate, Madrvas University and Anaamalni 
Umverslty ; President. Purudiaw^alkam Anna 
Dana Bamajam ; Vice-President, Giiennapuri 
Ann.a Dana Samajam ; Scout (.‘ommissiuftc r. 
Corporation Scout Assoeiation. Viee-PreHldent, 
Provincial Council Kxcontivo Cttee, 

S.P.G.A., member, Madras Uity Congre*^^ 
ettee., I^eadcr, Congress Party, MitflraH 
Corporation ; Presi^leiit, Madras Co-cjperative 
Home Construction Btjeiety Ltd. ; #)in:ctor, 
Midland Insiiraiiee Coy,; member, TTruimtl 
Devastanam Committee ; Director, Madras 
Town Improvement Trust. Address : Appah 
Gardens, Taylor's Road, Kllpauk, Madras. 


NALDH, M&r Excellottcy Mva. Spoilal, 
Governor of tUlC hin^e Aim. 15, 104/ ; Poet, 
Pdlitidan; Fellow, Boyai Boeifty of Litera- 
ture ; h, 1870. Bduc : King’s Coll., London 
ami Oirtmi Coll. ; Member, Working CttOi?., : 
Mian Natiomil Congress, 1025; Delegate, : 
I.ondon Bound Table Oonferem^e, 1931 ; 
Member, Govt, of India Delegation to B. 
-Africa 1982; impriaonod for participation in 
Civil Disobedience movemente; last time 
arrested ACg. 1942 ; has lectured on aortal, 
rrtigious am educatioiuii aubjocts ; Member, 
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Etmhuy 19123-29, Puhlimamn : 

ikffkdih’n Thmh*M, Mint iff Timr, 
ii'fokm ll.ou'-'O, 

Luclo-iow, ■ :■ 

MIK,Bate«o OmiM, M.A,, B/i'., lYmtUak 
Pjrafai)' 

.>.t,;pl0b}.foftr 1911, IMue,.: WliilBgdoii (JoMegad 
^’a)lJg^l atiil ?¥hti Bl si lira!} I 'liir.tlad Tbaeheig* 

'■■■ ■ Tfidiilrig Kolha- 

' 3 |iur; w. Indira Kaiktt92’4, 

^ ■'■■■- xL' of ■ haai'tkarma Ikmi^ 
■: 'Of ■ l.ii gal.l ; '■: Ita d ' i 

'■ jyemBet; of ■ 'fhto' 

■ .KangU City : ■■ Mnnlslpality j 
Hinesf litB? t ' was /inaieted I 

.llM.';iisii.;.nfr- of’ l.Ii*.'!' Sa jigli C;i,ty I 
AlunklpaUiy ln 1010 ^ Chair- 1 
natn s:ff , the ;,' Mansjiiliig.; 

in. 1,017; ywasi 
f*|« 1 1« «l ot tlu :.* ' 

I'r.sv.hicial f'-ormv-ll ifc' Work- j 
s'f Hiss l,-.K-ai stiraiovf'miai.’at ' 
iTj-iHrMl*', BtJtiihriv In Hvln--i2 ; Prii;Ki- \ 

fir-lit t if t lie; Sftiigli ijtr-ltlHsa Ciiml Bsiriigitr! 
Ciikm .sinre 1040: 1 m Tisv-Prrouinuf; of the’ 
Maiutra'ditra ihaudi of Hse 'Natlofial Tmlei 
Cnlisn Cnji:.ti'riMs ; member of the fiafigii j 
lA'gkilative xlsFenOly rs^priTii-uting 
esj-Fi’hxeifijil of fhe I'smsndary’^ Ta-iehers'l 
Tmhiing inditnto, ba?}gU. I'^fnliwJkou : Mtiva* \ 
tbi hooka, Irrnvfiin j(‘'tnh‘J((tkfU‘;/u EiitjOif*. 
PrumfiiinUl SiMti sde. ; lyrhi's! iioemf-:, nnsier 
the pen-name ’ roJi//vo-'’. Adilms ; Ishivaji- 
hagiir, sSungli 

HMK, Govixid Ftisajaii, Dhnlla, in tSOtj; 
m. Miss Ciadavarihai ; inm </., eonieji from a 
respectaWe fat!’»Uy of Vanjari Mduc, : 

(Mrn«l High School, Dbulia * 
niember of Dhttlia MuMcipa- 
Hty for twalv» ywr« ; 
member of the fclcboal 
IlmiM of Bhiilia Munidpa- 
llty ; Ffi?Mident* f>f the 
ithulia- MwiiidiJulBy in 
i 0 h»; member of Talu’ka 
I h? v*.'iop3iieht AHtiOOiatio?!, 

HhuHa ; Pft',s«iilont of tlio 
Vunj.'iri Boarding, llhulia ; 

heeu hitereat in 
<a>-nj-ierafciV6 movement ; 
s«oeiul worker, dddrm'.* Old Town, Ulmliii 
(Went KJiandesb), Bomli#y Province 

HUHi, Farnsisoitam Oovittd, Senior Life 
WcsrJier, the Social Service League, Bombay. 

L 1894. vh Bamahui, hai4 tince ehiUireru 
Mdue. : Wilson High SdiooL Joined the 

Sijiilal Service l*cague, 
Bombay, lOld. Admitted 
ag a'" .senior' :l!feworMr.;'. In 
1919 and was placed* in 
charge of different import- 
ant activities from time 
to time, j^geat, Bombay 
Presidency Ji e I e a a e d 
Prisoners’ Aid Society 
<1920-28). Siipertafcendenfc. 
Society for the l^rotect|pn 
of CMldfm % ^Westerh 
India (1928), Worker, 
Bombay Vigilance Association (1929-30), was 





Specklly dcfuifee<i By the Assoclallon feu 
iiiva-idigiite the problem of J>cvafla»l» In 
ihu*, Siuundwadl and atirronmlliig districts 
. <19271. Secteiiiry, Teitlie Technical Btffiiwi' 
fhP’c iPJO, lieprcjients llio Sotiai ScFvice 
feague on several social mid wdfare imtitu- 
tion^ hi tlw Chy, PuiikaUims : PrmUiutm 
iwd PmaiiPtlmT’* ” lYmU] Im itnd MHhmk of 
MurOd >>/< Pyoddutiim nmkf lidigium 
T/ ' -5 turn ?. ’ ’ f ii u A ihj ntm : The BqM Set vh 'o 
League, Hlrgaou, Bouibay, 


NilllCj'; Ta«ini Pxasanaa, Barri^iici'-at-Law',: 
i’ldr-fe fd Pandit Tstuik ainl Shrlmafci 

H;or,priya IVvl NVUk. h, Jlay S, Ihlfi. m* 
Shrecjuat-i Eoop Kuiiiari, d, of latC’ liajs " 
Onvisidpra.^sud fl h a ii h e, 

Kuier Pafdeo States' 

Chitoikot, C.'L In BkiO. 

Ka,'!} .f. and Ihren d. 

at Raipur, iSngpur, 

Aiialiuliad and Loudou. ^ 

■Wa.H HaliMlarMhip hoIdcT 
I iiroiighnnt acadoniie curecr . 

Called to the Fwr, InruT 
■■ TempliJ, January 1937* ■ Has 
travel led widely over ’Vihole of Kui'OptB. " 
H.aa visited Contimmfe and Ihiglaiid 
twice, -neereathns : Travel, iShnoting and 
ihess. Addm^ Civil JJiics, Kagpur. 

HJIIE, Vasttutm^ Hiarayamtao, M.L.A.|, 
Social Worker, l-tecember 1913;, Mue. : 
Bombay, Phitereii politics in 1927 ; organised 
boycott of .Simon Commission anrl mustered 
2,900 students in the city uf Bombay j parfci* 
cipated in C. iJ. movement and Bontenceff to 
d months It. I. for taking part in Salt Satya- 
grahaj in charge of Circulating Depart- 
ment of Bouibny, 1932 ; "was detained for 2 
months and then senteaoud for ^ years B.I. j 
orgaiiisscd Tas: Campaign and offered 
Jungle satyagraha with 10,000 peasants in the 
Covt, lleserved Forest of sTamdarl and was 
again arresfeiid t •was president of l^fanmad 
Municipality for S years;, worked for Bihar 
Earthquake Camp in Patna (Belsand); 
XTesident, Kaslk District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1939-45 ; was member of A J.C.C. and 
M.P.C.C. for nearly 8 years ; was member. 
Govt. Kale Inquiry Commltteo and was 
elecfted to Assembly in. 1937 ; was vice-Presi- 
dent of Eural Boar<i ; Vice-President, Itaafcra ■ 
Bhasha Praehar Snbha ; Vice-Frealdent# 
Govt, of Iiiflia Currency and Senurity Printing 
Press Workers* Union j^lilceted to Assembly 
from Kasik in 1948; Whip of Congress party 
in Assembly. Addreu : Fhade Lane, H&sik 
City, , 
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NAMI, ilbdttl mim, M.A., B/JT. (Alig.), Edi-) 
t(n% Orient Press of Jndia^ Ud.i Bombay, aiuee 
ll)45.^.3rayia, mOat Sandila, District Bar- 
4oi, If.i*,, c. 8,'of Br. Syetl Abdul llakim, talulc- 

S dar, Bajeiira ; m. Sahibzadi 
Miss IVIahmuda Sultan Jehan 
Bcgam, d. of Jfawab Major 
Miieharaf Ail Khan and n, 
of His Highness Hawab of 
Jaom, lOJJb ; two d, ; Ediw» : 
Aligarh, Nagpur and Bom- 
bay Universities. Brinci- 
pal, Kurla Anglo-Urdu High 
School, Bombay ; Professor, 
Indian History and Urdu 
Language and Literature, 
B.M, Teachers* Training College, Bombay; 
rresidenfc, Baaiiie I^bal; member, P.E.N, 
Publications : ' UmMdul Khain* (Urdu) and 
*A Year with Quaide-Amm* (English). 
Hecjwiion : Boohs on politics and drama, 
Clubs : Muslims and Jinuaiu Address ; 4-dO, 
Batka Maiizil, BheMi Bazar, Bombay 8. 

NIINAVATI, SiK Manual BalaBbai, B.A.i 
LL.B, (Bombay), M,A. (Pena., Fa., U.S.A.), 
Kt(1941). b, nth January, 1877. Mug,: 
Baroda, and St. Kavler'a College, Bombay and 
Wharton School of Finance, Fennaylvania (Fa.) 
Joined Baroda State Service. 1904 ; Director 
of Commerce and industries, 1918, after 
holding minor posts In Judicial and Commerce 
J)eptB,; from 1912 to 1081 held at various 
times posts of Registrar, Co-on. Societies; 
Director of Commerce and Industries, Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Collector and Accountant- 
General; Secretary and then President, 
Ohha Harbour Board, in charge of the .Develop- 
ment of Fort Okba, 19264930; Eevenue 
. Commissioner, 1932-33 ; K'aib Do wan (member 
of Executive Council), 1934-35 ; Deputy 
Governor, Heserve Bank of India, 1936-1941. 
President, Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics ; member, Famine Inquiry Comniis- 
sion 1945 ; Chairman, Agricultural Organisa- - 
tion Committee, Bombay, 1947, Publications : 
Report on the Agricultural Indebtedness in the, 
Bmoda State (1918) ; Report on the Sociological 
Survey of the Servants of the Mhangji Depart- 
ment (1917 ) ; Report of the Industrial Develop- 
ment in the JBaroda State (1919); The Indian 
Rural Problem^ Joint author with Prof. 
J* J. Anjaria. Address t ** Leela/* Juhu, 
Bombay. 

HTilNSVATI, Eomeah Chandra Motilal, 
F.OJ., E,E.C.S., E. Com. Sc. A., F3., 
Econ. B., E.S.8. (iKjndon), Coriiorate Secre- 
tary, Constitutional and Efjoaomic Adviser, 
Hagod State. C. 1. since 1946. b, 25th Jan. 

' 1908. wt. Vasumati d. of ____ . .. 

Batilai Achratlal Farekb. : 4. 

' RducA’ Esplanade High 
■„ School, Bombay; Theoao- & •, 

t Ideal College, Madias. Ob- : 

iin^ FdlOTVshlpa. of the 
Commercial institute, Bir- 
miogham, the F^tcuity of 
Beeretoies'-- Btdv, Guild- 
' iMf, ^nd thn Association 
. Of Commercial Bc^enoe, 

„ .feuli Elected 

" Fellow oi ' BoyaJ 
' Economic amd the Boyal Statistical Soolefclea 


of London in 1935. Appointed 
llegiKtrar for India of the Fajnth.y 
Ltd,, in 1936. Becdvi fl by Th}‘ir 
King Carol of Kiumud.i, Kim.? T.ovif^ ID of 
Bulgaria (1936) and the iiovmttti-Cciiiual td' 
Australia (iU34). 8o<,‘rctary to Hi^ 
the Alaharaua of. iJhammpur, 

Iteciplent of the luttu'imtloiuil Honour 
of the OrdtM of Oiru*f*r of l/ortlro Tub 
versAl du Modto Humain of Hwitzfrland 
(1938). Travel Holieitor to The Ainerlo&a 
Express Co., Inc, <1938"39). Poiltfrai and 
Foreign Secretary, Senior lueintuT, states 
Executive Council and Vice-Fres,, state's 
liCgislatlve Assembly (Jl;*) Praia paji=<had), 
Kagod State, C.I., 1040-13, Manas/i'r, Fam- 
ous Cine Laboratories and Studhis Ltd., 
1944-47; was respoimliJe for aiiii 

bringing into existence Asia's largest Cine flmt 
-processing Laboratories and Studios. Visikd 
Europe several times, cruising, as far as 
Spifczbergen, Australia, Kew Zealand, Tas- 
mania, St. Settlements, China, Japan and 
Ceylon. Publications: *' J Fm Frcchncc^A’ 
Address : " KhaDa Cottage ’% 14th Hoad, 

Khar, Bombay 21, 

NJITOJl, Oalzarilal, B. A. (Horn.) 

in English (19X8), ALA., LL.B. tmoh Minister 
forliStboUr, Govt, of Bombay, k July 4, 1898. 
m. Lakshmi Devi, Mue . : Forman (Mitiah 
Coil., LiHiore, Agra CoB., Agra ; B-esearch Mm- 
lar, Allahabad Univ., jolneil the noiM’o <qjei-a« 
tlon movement in I.92X ; ProfeMor of K’ono- 
jttiej?, Kational Coll., Bombay ; S*'ey., 'iV-stilo 
Labour Asson., Ahmedabad, 1022 to 10 h); Far- 
liaiiientary Secy., Uuvfc. of iOjiiiijay, 1037-11139; 
Chairinaua, Standing Cttee., of fhe Ahinedabad 
Muniuipiility, 194U-12; Hon. ProhihiUon Com- 
mr. and Hon. Commr. for Labour Welfare, 
1937-40. Wont to Geneva a 1. 1 uvt. delegate to 
the 30th Session ot the International Labour 
Conference in June- July 1947. PuUkathns: 
Sme Aspects of Khadit Uistory of Wage 
AdgusimeiU in the Ahmedahad Tmih 
Industry. Address : Seeretarjut, Bombay. 

HKNIEE, Mrs. Jayavaii FranlaX »evkar«, 
J.F. for the City of Bomba.v. Only 
daughter of the late Goviudji Jhaverehand, a 
Munsiff and Magistrate in Jamnagar State, b. 
1898. m. Franlal Devkamn 
Hantee in 1911. Prominent 
in socialnct! Vi ties for se vm 1 
years* Founder and Cliair- 
riinan of ‘Fort Hindu Stree 
. Maadal and Suman BalMan- 
dlr. Takes great interest in 
c! Santa Cruz Gujarati Hindu 
, Btree Mandaf, and Bhaghti 
Samaj. Life Member of 
the Bombay Presidency AYo- 
men^s Council. Recreedinn: 

<■ Writes <fPoeius and snuvll 
plays. Publications: ** Suman SaratM"' and 
“Srwusi\ MesidetUiidAddrm: ‘^LalitYiks, 
Walkeawar Eoad,,^Malabar HilL Bombay." 
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Mrithu-ut, l^roker and Lan»lk»r<i. Justice 

'. of- the i¥ace" and IfonctrarF . l-'r^ssWenc;^ I 

lot < ‘If y /j| homfray, JIhjMsbo - I 
„ . ^ Is in of FotMniU? State, j 

" lirrii4mt of Siim» Medal j 

Irma IL H, l-fi'tekwaf’i 
.iJo.Yernrtttmfc,’ ■ . 7 #. 'lltli ■J'tme 
■isy I, ' ' seeaiid. " mn ' ' oi : late 
Seth Ijftvteari Kahjee, J.P. 
»?i. 1911, .layaY’athdaughtef 
of the,. .'■ late’ '■ ^Ilovindji 
J im veTchatid, . Mimaiff and 
B'lagistriite . ■ ■, of Jamnagar 
btato. £;diic. : 5:^t. Xavier’s College, 

IkmUy, Joined his father’s firm at 
the age of %B\ one of the Senior Tart- 
neralu the firms of llevkaranNanjec A Sons, 
and 5 fe^srs. Devkatan Xanjee ; tiiairman ; 

'■ Ilevkaran ■ Nanlee ilanklBg Co„ Ltd., 
Devkarau Kaujee Insnraiiee Co., Ltd., 
Denai^on'i Ltd., and Bevkaraii Naiijce 
Investment Co., Ltd.; Bireetor: Hindusthaii 
Sugar Mills Ltd., Hind Cyehm Ltd,, Fodar 
Mills LtfL, Bonihay FrovineJal Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank Ud., Bombay Steam 
Navigation Co. Ltd., Indian Hume Pipe 
Co. Ltd,, Jam Shri Banjitsinghjl Spg, 

<fe M'vg. Mills Co. Ltd., Burhanpiir, 
TaptI Mills Ltd., Premier Automobiles Ltd,, 
Vijaya Milln Co. Ltd,, New SlaneckduKjk 
Hpg. it Wvg. € 0 . Ltd., Coal Mining and 
State ^Ilnemls Ltd. and Western India 
Vegetable Products Ltd. ; President: 
Bombay Shroffs' (Bankers) Association Ltd- 
Deputy Chulrman of the Indian Banks 
Association i was Pres, of the Indian 
Mcrctmnts’ f’hamlx r for 1014 and is now a 
’I’rastee of the Chamber mid also a member of 
ii s Managing Cfctce. and several Siib-Conmilt- 
tees. Member, I.ivfTinHil Cotton Association 
Ltd., Liverpool* Vieij-President of i^roperty 
Cwmers’ Assoeiatiuu, Boinl^y ; I*tfe-Meml)er of] 
Indian lH-d Crot^s Society* One, of the Founder 
Members of Bharatiya Vidya Bimvan. Trustee 
of Badar Hindu Tciujde, Fort Sanskrti" 
SUala, Devkaran Xanjee Charities, etc, 
UemMion : Literature, Music and Art. 
Clubs: Wiillngdon Sports Club, Orient Club, 
Eoyal Western India Turf Club, Bombay 
l^resldency Hadio Club, Poona Club 
etc. TubUeations : ** Devkawn Nnnjes Weekh 
Mark^ Sufuy** ** Devkamn^Nan^ee 
'Market lUporV'' ami ** Devkaran Kan^ee'^s] 
Bombay Investors* Year Book.** lUsideritml \ 
Address : “ Ixdit Vilas,” Walkeshwar Hoad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay; and A^^dress,] 
.Bovkaran Nanjee Buildings, llplilnstone 
.Circle, Port, Bombay. „ j 



A.M.TJL, (Tndlab 
F.T. 8 ., IcHilmt .Fieetfleal 'Kngiiicer, Nagpur - 
Hlectric Light it -Power, Ccc, Lt(L,-',Nngpiir,''' 
A. PJfM. .A’dMe. at Mysore U nivorslly. ■ Joined;, 
InternatlofiUl- . (sCBeml ■ 

Flectrle Co. lino,), Bmnbay,. 

In PJ2fi, Hetved Govern'* 
jiiont of ^tymtmon t runs min- 
aloii. emwtruction, f>peratifmi ' 

Shd imdntpnance wvirka ami 
In lf>dro*®etfrie Gemrat* 
lug filation from ItKhl to- 
IhPL Served Govemineiit 
of India under the Eleetric/i! 

CommlHsioiicr from HiLL 
45. Served Ooveriimeut «f 
Central ■ .Frovinces & Berar 
im Electrical Adviser and 
Inspector, 1915-47. Joined Nagpur Electric 
Company j.td. in 1947. Has drafted the 
Alysore Bhu-lricjty Act. Has submitted 
pajitT to the IrHtitntc of Bnginct-rs, India, f»u 
Itm’ load factor of somli electrical nudertakings 
in India with .suggestions im hnproveincnt. 
Hem written pamphlet on comparative study 
of Tennessy Valley irevdopincut Schemo and 
Cauvery Power Frojficts. Secretary and 
Member, ITovineial Fow'er Control Board. 
President, Andhra Club. Address : Nagpur, 

Saligaeasna, B.E., 

A.M.t. Meeh. E., lim Bahmlur, Jan, 3044, Lt.- 
Colftcel (1040), Fort Engineer and Fort 
Administrative Officer, Vlzagapataiu Port. 

L Aug, 6 , 1902 ; m. Sliarada. Bduc. : Mysore ; 
and Bangalore Y^nginfiering College. Besident 
ICnglneer, Calcutta Corporation Water Worka; 
A»»t. Engineer, Vlzagapatam Harbour Con* 
strucHon ; Executive 3*iiigineer, Port Engineer 
and Port Administrative Officer ; Commanded 
the Vizagttpatam Bonk Croup, D. of L 
during the War, as Lt.»CoL Address! Port 
Administrative Oificer, VizagapatAm I'ort, 
Vizagapatam. 

nmam, Lt.-CoL BxllraJ, Ml A., LI.B.. Polit i- 
cai Minister, pre-amalgamation, Gwalior, h, 
Otlf October, 1003 ; e. a. of late Bhakt Narain 
of the Indian Service of Engineers and Chief 
Engineer, Gwalior; m, e. d, of 
lute Gum Prasad of H.Pi 
Civil Servli?© 4 ' edut, Central '■ :■■■ 
-Provinces, Al'uir fJentral Col- ' 
Is^ge, Allahabad; ALAi, 1927 ; 
i.L,B., 1929 lAliahabad 

ITniv.), w'Oh the,' ’ IJniv,' 
Beaearcii'- ;- Scholarship: ^ in'^-: ;- 
Modern Indian -History; -.and ' ' 
.carried- .on .research.; for-:, a--';.- 
year ; entered Gw'alior Civil 
Service, Augu8fel92'9 ; -taken 
mi the personal staff of H.H. 
the Maharaja Seindia, 1938 ; granted Honorary 
Coramissiou In Gwalior Cavalry, 1937 ; Asst. ^ 
Huzoor Secy., Secretary to the 0ovt., Foreign 
and Political Department, 1940 and tliereafter 
Chief Secy, to the Govt,, Director of lafonim- . 
tion, GwaMor ; accompanied His Highness as 
Private SecrefSiry to the Eastern A.s.- 5 am and 
Burma in 1043 during titf»last World War; 
worked as Liaison Officer with Gen, Wingate's “ 
Chindits posted in Gwalior ; aw’arded Gv/alior 
Oold Medal for meritorious services ;on various 
important committees in the State ; Director 
Proviaent Investment Cu., Bombay, Gwalior, 
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& jSTortherii 1'iu.lia TniURport Go., Ltd., Delltl, 
(xwalior Potteries, Delhi, Jiyajirao Gott.ou 
Mills Ltd., Gwalior, Texmaco Ltd., Gwalior, | 
and several other eoBcerns in which Gwalior 
Btate is interested; elected m*anhcr to the, 
Constituent Assembly of the Imliaii Doinmion;] 
member, Publicity Goiurnlttee of Ministers 
and Civil Aviation Committee of Ministers,] 
Chamber of Princes; one of the founder 
memljeos of tlie. 'Indian Institute ofi 
International Aifaii'B ; a Ilotarian ; has tra- 
velled extensiv(dy both in India and abroad ; i 
a keen student of History and Constitution;' 
has regularly contributed artiolas on these 
Bubjijcts, Addrm : Morur, Gwalior ; 0, Clyde 
Koad, Lucknow, 

WUHilNG, Dr. Gokul Chand, M.A., 
Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. b. 15 Nov. 
1878. Eduo. : Punjab University, Calcutta 
University, Oxford University and Bern 
University. Was Professor and Barrister. 

• Ex-Minister, undivided Punjab Oovernment. 
llolinquished his knighthood in protest against 
Govt. ’.s attitude towards the legitimate rights 
of the Hindus, August 1945. PitblkaiionH : 
Wh& of tli$ Veim mid Tmn(tform(jJI,lnn 

of Sikhism ; Eeal BinduiBou Address : 
Maiden's Hotel, New Delhi. 

NJfiURJSLYjSLNSWiMT Chetfy, Dlwan Bakadmc 
SiK Gopafhy, lit. (1946), C.LE,, J.P., Mer- 
chant and Landlord. 6. 28th Sept, 1881 ; was 
member, Comidl of State, 1930-37 ; President, 
Madras Corporation 1927 and 1928 ; 
ex-M.L.C., Madras; President. Madras lily. 
Passengers* Welfare Assen. ; Viee-Fresldent, 
S.P.C.A. ; Chairman, Victoria Public Hall 
Trust. Special First Glass ^higistrate, 
Saldapefc ; m miber of S, I. Rly. and of 
the Madras Prov. War Committee ; was 
Chairman of the Chinglepet Dt. P«ri)Iieii.y 
and Propaganda and iiecruitment Sub- 
Comndttees ; Fresitlont, T h i r ii m a 1 a i 
Tlrupathl Devasthanara Committee; 
Profddciit, Madras Assen. for the Blind; 
Vice-Pros,, Madras Society for the Protection 
of CMldren, Bx-Memher, Central Interview 
Board for the selection of Commissioned 
Officers for tlio Army, Navy and Air 
Force; member. Advisory Board for the 
release of long-term prisoners ever since 
its inception in 1923; Pr^^jdent, Madras 
Proviiuda! WelLxre Fund, Chinglepet Dt, 
Medals in the Madras Univ. 
and in the Certitied and Borstal Schools 
In the Presidency; built home for 
discharged prisoners at Coimbatore. Address : 
Gopathy Nivas, Thyagarayanagar, Madras, 

•N.S1111YEN, Lala |ai, Landlord, general 
merchant and contractor. 
'1 b. .Tune 6, 1893 ; s. of Laia 
«i„* seven s, 
and four®. Educ.: studied 
up to the Intermediate 
standard. Interested in 
public movements ; cKlefiy 
responsible the preaching 
H rpi Gita in Nagpur and chief 
ifromotoy fdr a Gita Mandtc 
building; xoemfcer of the 
Botary Club,, Nagpup* 
Umrmiim s Walking. 

Nagimr, 




Maluda Kumar, of the Mahida puimiy 
who were previously Killers o? Maodvee Si ait 
(Surat District), which was 
annexed by tlie British |r«^ 

Govt, in 1848. , 6* 1013; ! , \ 

m. Surya Kumari, d. of Tha- i 
korc of ^radhavpura. Two ' 
s,, one d. Hdluc, ; , School A \ M 
College ; recipient, of cuah f i * 
allowance from the Govt. 

Treasury at Oipad, Surut 
Dist. ; poases.ses land<?d 
properties in Broach and ; , 

Surat Irists. and Baroda ' • , * 

State; closely related to ‘ 4 

ruling families of Ghhota-Udepur, Rajpii-la 
and Maliya ; also conneftted witli many 
Ruling Princes in Gujarat and Kathiawar; 
has extensively travelled in India aiul Europe; 
recently donated Ks. 20,000 for the encour- 
agement of Gujarati literature and uplift 
of Rajput community; President, Cotch, 
Kathiawar, Gujarat Kshatriya Babha ; 
Director. Air Services of India Ltd., Bombay ; 
Associated Investors Jndtrstriid Finance Ltd.. 
Bombay; Chairman, Kanda Soaps Ltd.. 
Baroda; Managing Partner Narcndraslngh 
Conistruetioa Co„ Ltd,, Baroda. Pnblimtiom : 
Author of many flnjamti short stories and 
essays ; Bhri Motismlijl M«hlda Brnarak 
Granth, ‘Editor,** MaSput Bmdhuf\ Clubs i 
Cricket Club of India, Hotary Club of Barmia, 
"Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay * Pre4* 
dency Golf Oiub; Bombay Flying < luh, 
Jddrm : Mahida Nivas, Mandwa-Ghandod 
pid Baroda. 

nmtmm, Wmt&ud B.A., LL.B„ 

Lk-M,L.A., Bombay ; Leader, Gom-fres:!! '[‘arty, 
Bombay Corr-omtion. b, 1888. A leading Con- 
grobsman of Bombay, has been pruminent in 
the poUiioa and civic life of Bombay. President, 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee for a 
number of years, also member of Working 
Committee and A.I.O.C. for some years ami 
Chairman of Becoption Committee, Bombay 
Congress, 1984. For some years member 
of the old Legislative Council and loader of 
the old Swaraj I^arty in the Bombay Council. 
Member, Bombay^ Leg, ^Council representing 
Bombay City; member of the •’‘Bombay 
Municipal Corporation for many years and 
Mayor in 1036-36. As Mayor he started 
the slum clearance service and drive against 
illiteracy. Ho fought the case against the 
Development Department In what 1» known 
the Harvey-Nariman case, Xhesident 
of the Students' Brotherhood and Youth 
League. Was convicted four times in the 
(Sivil DisobedV^nce movement in 1980 and 
1932. Addrm; Near Worli village beaclb 
Woril, Bombay. 

&HLEaSl3SfMRH SmTE s His flgtoss 
kaiAtw Sit 

Balmdut, K-O.I.E., tlie present Euler of (see 
section on States in India and Pakistan). 
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KJlSIIEiyDPIltj M<in Ca8t€'efi CemtMefojr. j 
Pmpriet€>r, Md. Hcmi* 

limaiiiyck'Woi’lsis.fc. Kt:w. IftO?. nihw.ri 

atr liwullof in 

0 ', ■|•^S!,tl?ion, .Fonlal*., ISelouMst! 

f o GwftUur'^ I lit forjulj' ? 

nf ii&iTOon Baia;«aii, whnj 
■: lm'>5 fci«i long , contact. I 
wlivli tiiB Smliof ..Amy I' 
an^l Ijm tokniiAj 

. . ■■ of ■ a'pp.rei::-.iatloEt ■ -. ircmi ! 

. ■ tiwj ■:0%valioT . .inirbar j 
Cm'iUen ■ .Contractor .■ i.ii | 
■.fndla'. .on active . Ker vice j 
i.„ With tho titli .Army In.' 

thfj Amm 'f‘'!eJ'i Arn^, ! 
1944, %vm by tfillcCTS uf lb;u< ral! 

Wlugntc'H C-ldrnlit I’oiT.r-'i on valnnWo work" 
at 'i'iiiiftnlvhin Eccr>pHo?i Cainp and on arraofgc* 
mciite: anti aupply" for ’T»009 troops at shrat 
notie; award* ■»! Frorifior Strrvjoe ^Eda! for 
Knrnjori oprratiojis Iwt Vm, 

K.M.L.l',, and 2nd iJidmn Infaidry Ersaadf- 
of Hawalpindi ;.•■• i’ia.s esi.bniHH'dy travelled 
in tie Fsw Last, Incindang Slugap-JiT, Ciuiton 
md S^lmnghai ; rewanirti by the CUvalksr 
'Bmlm for work In the canse ■ of lihidn- 
Muslim- nnlty. PiAUc^iilons : • Urdu drani.'i-s 
ami artictes oi interest to- ilrda newspapers 
and perlodieala. BiM/m r Travel and 
' ' -.Folitlca. AMmt : Mnjahid MaMlI,- .Plmlke 
: - . 'Bam, iJt^hksyyCFw 


HUTESilH, G. S., Jfead of O. A. 
^'atwaii a?in BiJItor, Indiofi 

iiJm’w. b. 25fit August 187Ji. High 

Snliool, KiJinhakonani ; Sfe. JoseplUs Sehooi, 
THehisopoiy ; H, H, Sniiool* TrlpJieanej Hre- 
sidenny College, Stladraa tJnivcraifcy, B,A. 
(18»7>. Fallow oUh$ Unlv.and Coimnisaioner, 
Madras Corpn. Has taken w leading part in 
Ooagreas work. Joined Moderate Conference, 
1919» Joint Secretary, National blherai 
Meratioa of India, 1022 ; tsmnhev, 
Connell of State, 1922 to 1923. Visited 
Canada on Kmplre Parliamentary Be- 
Iftgation In 1 928 ; attended Uni vermties Con» 
ferenco, 1029; Chairman, Ketrendiinont 
Commtttflo Cor Stores, Prijtting and Stationery. 
Presented with a pnLlie ftddri"«fi In on- 

August 24, 1932, hi?*! Hhty*lh‘Hfc birthday; 
appointed memborof the Indhra Tariif Board, 

■ September 1933; . Shorll! of Madras,:.. 1938. 
Birridor, Buckiiighuft and Cuniatic Mills.' 
Madras, 1930 ; apptd. fliaitman, Propaganda 
Cltee, for the Province. Publimfijjm : Chielly 
patriotic iitemtnrf* aful f^jccciwa, etc., ol 
pnbUfi men, '* Wkut India Wnr.h^** ** xtnkmmwi 
WUhin ih6 Bmpii'e*** Addmw; '* Mangala 
Ltiz, Myiapore, aiadras. 

NB.TU, W* E., B.A, (lieiiaroB), B.Sc, Econ. 
(Bond.) ; ’Heonomic and Statistical AcivBer, 
Ministry of Agrieidtare, Govt, of India, b. 
September I6i 1910, ul Lerla MoraiHlnvar 
Bhat. Eduf., : Satarji High School ; 
Fergusson Coll., Poona ; Benai'os Hindu 
Unlv. ; 1032, B.A. 'First Class ; London Sekool 
of Economics, London ITiile,. 1087, ’»B,Sc. 
Econ. First Class Honours, Biudrlng Prixemaif. 
M&tit, to^tho Econg^c Aclvi^.T to the QovL 


; of India, 1,937; Bombay Kdacatloniil 
, 1938; Po'dV.^sor of Ojoimerce, Professor of 

i Advanced Bunking, Ih’ofti.'S.sor of Ucorumdes, 
i i&ydto'tham Coll, of <7unfjm;rce, Boimbuy; 

< Bcey,, F*ia(>War Bevolopincrif Ctlce, of the 

I Ikiiiifiay Provinelnl IM-opcratlvc lastff.ufe; 

! 'Kcorioriite and Siuti‘4ii'a! Adviser, MluMry 
j of Agricidlnrc, Clovi. of Lidia, 194-! 5 Secy.,' 
i Agricuharal Pio'c,- Sabd'Cce; fiHMHijer of the 
j Indian Bf.F-guCon to the WorM Cereals Con- 
! i'e- renre and the Coufi.-renoy of the F.A.O. 

I Jhn^lxi'v.domu .* Bimbm f.if hidim TfirfiJ*" 

I CoiJif'ly with ,i?r. 1\ K. Cregory). Addrm: 

' Iijipoml Hopr^dariat, New ib.ihi 

[HAVJILIUII, mw^n ^uichmnd, Advocate, 

[ M, k-.A. ■(Cojitrsl). b, Kov. 20, 1870. Bduc.: ■ 

I |..4irlmim,’ .ICaracld iSifMi).;-- Chalrnmw, .Lomi .-. 
i .?d.ouielpaht? ; ■ Vioe-Pres., ■ .Bar . Council ; Pres., ; 

iJCMiral Poliiicul, Social imd IdsbUe, fViaf ereijce#; 

; Tuon^her of Bcvarai Central Cort. Standing 
■ (MmB.t Lawj^er, PoUthdaB--. ami Speaker; ' 
travelled all over jlrlC^ the Conthmntv 
Am^w^ea, 'f^gypt, PaioHi'-lne and Bniia. PiiblkU’- 
tims : ll'crfrwi fk'orld Tmveh t to 

MS’Shmir and Stitithern Indin ; IMvjiiHtM 
Ballix<k in vtrnatixlnr^ Bufum^ AiikMogmphy. 
dtkkmsd lAftoa-fBliid). 

MWKB Zmr Yar ^rntg Bahadwr, 
PrcjuHT nobkuimri ; b. in 'HyderaUad-DeccMt 
In 1010 ; B. of the latu Nawah Moin-'Ud'Bowla 
BaVxadnr, one of tlw three great Paigali 
Nohie.H of ihn Hyderabad 

Btati? : w/, the dd. < of the f" T"’-vc7.C?ri 

late Hawab W alLud-Dmda ' , ' \ 

Bahadur, another memher , " ' . \ 

c>f tho Palgah family and */■ -,rv"-', " „V' 

i, of the late Btr Kawah 

■^dear-iihUrata Bahadur, one. 1 

of Hyderabad ’a Prune Mfu- [•■ 

istere, 1027. Elue.rMmm [, i 

College, and Oamaiiia O'nB ' - . 

versify, ohtaodng Ids B.A* 

degive in U.ai* llm lioA *' | ^ 

Pttlifah nohie to graduats?. ' ' 

. from tlse (l^uianla Oujveraiiy ; owns an c.state, 
1.82 1 s«i«are iidlus with a population of27d,r>33 
and aruioaj rov<ni?,m of Ks. 23 fakhe ; carries on 
the admiaf.-^tratlon with the Jiclp rd a Coimdl 
fcfjusFiing of a president and two members; 
rrceivctl Settis'iueiit and Ittjvenue training in 
Himmahad District, 1934 ; Assistant Com rafs- 
sitmer at Arnraoti, 1038 ; President., Alf-ludia 
Muslim Kdufationa! CouLsrence, Aligarh, 1943; 

& keen spoi't-soian and shikari ; itas shot 
& large varndy of Jmilan game, large and ■ 
small; has t,wIeo visited Ivniopc and America 
with hi.s Begum aud has pubiislu-d a Imok of 
his memoirs; evincc.s Keen interest in the 
admiuhtratkmof liiB csiate and has introduced 
many schemes for the auielimation of his 
peopio l/i the form of schools, drinking w'ater 
wells, roa4a and hcaifeli mf.asiu‘cs ; w&i member, 
Executive Council, the Nizam's 

Govt. ; ills portfolio ^fNJmprisiHl Post, Archseo- 
losy, Govt. Printing Press, Yeterinary, 
Observatory, Wireless, Ecciesiastical and 
labour. Address: '‘Paigah House, Alex- 
Audsa Soad, Beeimderabad, Deccan. 
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NKWAB2^iU?i£ Xmad-til-BowIa 
Mulfe EassMduasasafar XChan, Col», B.A, 
h, jffovember, 1909. s. of iate I^awab MosMmil 
Muilc Mohd. Obaklullab IChan, C\SJ. and 
nephew of Hbs Highness 
the Nawah, Euler of Bhopal, 
Mie, : Brimtelj' and at the 
Muslim tJuiversityi Aligarh; 
Graduated In 1932. Secre- 
tary of the Historical 
Society which toured many 
historic places all over 
India; Captain of vthe 
Muslim University Hockey 
XI in 1932; a keen lover of art and 
literature ; has been responsible for elevating 
the literary standard of Bhopal by patronising 
leading Urdu poets in India ; on the 
outbreak of last World War, the Hawabmda 
offered his personal services and placed all the 
resources of his private estates at the disposal 
of His Majesty*s Government ; completed a 
course of Military training in the 0.1. States, 
O.tf.O. at Indore ; Staff Officer, * 0 ' Branch, 
attached to different area and District Head- 
quarters, and the Central Command, Agra, 
for Staff training ; subsequently promoted 
* Chief of Staff/ Bhopal State I'orces ; donated 
Es. 19,000 and Es. 600 per month for the 
duration of the War to H.E. the Viceroy’s 
War Eund, and also contributed generously 
to various other funds ; he was sent by the 
military authorities on an inspection tutir to 
the Middle East in October 1943, and visited 
Egypt, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, and 
Iran; takes keen interest in education and 
generously supports many private and local 
charitable institutions; together with his 
late brother he donated lls. 1,44,000 to the 
/ Muslim University, Aligarh, for higher Tech- 
nical Education; member of the Court, 
Muslim University, Aligarh; Vice-Pre.sidentj 
Indian Hockey Federation ; founder of ’ Bho- 
pal Stud Farm ’ ; has bred and owned horses 
X . that have won several Classics in Bombay 
. and Calcutta. JReersafunzs : Big game hunting, 
-Vacihting, Tennis. Commodore of the Bhopal 
f V Yacht Club ; Vice-Patron of the Bhopal 
. 54 , 4 , Association of All-India Obaidullah 

; . , -Hhaa Hockey Tournament. Adduu : Said 
MAnzli Palace, Bhopal, GX 


-m W9I1- 

Dlgprijaya Si»gli|t, 

|.!p’ ll'lktah,: :.GU.I,E.,.. K.CB,I.; ' the 

of 'OR, 0 h#eh^o»,v.bh'. states .'in . 

Mid Pakiatai^. ^ ' r ^ 



NAWANAGAR, Hesr Highness Maharanf 
Shri Gulabkunver, daugliter of Hb lifvte 
Highness Maharao Siiri Sir SaruiranisiuhH 
Sahib of Sirold and grand- daughter of Hb 
late Highness Maharao’ Sliri , 

Khengarji Sahib of Cutch. b. \ 

September, 1910 ; well 
versed in English, Sanskrit, 

Guiarati, Hindi and i 
Marwari, m. Colonel His ! 

Highness Maharaja Tam i 
Shrl Sir Digvijaysinhji 
Sahib, G.O.S.I., ■'G.CJ.E., 

A.Ti.O., Maharaja Jamsaliib 
of Hawanagar in ' 1936. 

Eduo, i Privately at home ; 
visited Fairope twice with 
His Highness ; acted thrice as Regent of tiie 
Nawanagar State when His Tllglmess vias 
abroad in the Middle Bast in 1941 and In 
England as member of the Imperial War 
Cabinet and the Pacific War Coanoil in ,11)42 
and in 1947 ; takes keen interest in Ay ur\ edie 
and Indigenous medicines, Mah-'mity and ihlhi 
Welfare ; is particularly interested in the 
advancement of female educaf Ion ; is toml 
of Agriculture and Horticulture and Farming; 
takes special interest in amcUoratlng the 
economic condition of the people by encourag- 
ing home Industries ana handberafrij ; 
patronises the improvement and proner 
maintenance of livestock throughout the 
State ; knows and appreciates classM Indian 
music ; moves freely among the rich and the 
poor alike. Addrem : The B&laces, Tamil 

NAWAZ, Bagam Shah, H.B.Em member of 
the PafciHtan C'onsfitiient Assembly. For- 
merly Head of the Womeifa Section, Govt, of 
India ; eic-member. National Heience Coun- 
cil ; b. 1396. du of late Sir Muhammad Shafi, 
K.C.S.I. ?«.. 1911, iate Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore. Edtic. : Queen JMary’s 
Coll., Lahore. Entered public service 
at a very early age when still in 
purdah ; gave up purdah in 1920 and 
since then actively engaged in educational and 
social reform matters; member of several 
Important hospital and maternity and welfare 
committees ; first Muslim woman to represent 
her Bex in All-India Muslim League ; firat 
woman to be elected Vice-President of the 
42nd Social llofoxni Conference, Lahore, 
1029; acted as her father's secretary #vhen 
he attended the Imperial Conference, 
London, 1930; Woman delegate to the 
Indian Bound Table Conference (1930*32); 
delegate to the Third Hound Table C-on- 
ference, 1933 and member, Indian Delegation 
Joint Select Committee, 1934. Invited by the 


League of Nations as collaborator, 1932; 
attended International Labour Conference, 
Geneva as Indian delegate, 1935, MX. A* 
(Punjab), 1937 and was Parliamentary Secy. 
(Education, Medical Belief and Public Health) 
till , 1943. Apptd.*^ to National . Defence 
Ooupoil on behalf of Indian Women, 1941; 
Delegate to Pacific Belafclons Conference, 
Canada and Herald Tribmic’s Eorum, New 
Vorkr 1942 . Elected to the Pakistan Con- 
;»titut'nt Assembly ; is a keen debater. 
PubUcatUm : Mumn Am JSeffum in Urdu ; 
iever«d pamphj^ts on educational and sodAi 
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msttf’rn ; vunfrltmUif tcj vwlo«s 

wojiifn'si HI livjiii,. AMrmM : 5B, 

.La^vfttice Jloatis liiiliom* . 

HEWJISS, ■ ■ Siae i 

K.C.Lh'., KU M,h.A., Kimri ?if Knt fatelii 
Khm; Hardrtr of iUt C5lu‘ba ilJ:m ; Pro* 
priitor t)f flio Ivihdob; d. i2th 

iflOL Onlv soil ol ttm 
late Harf.lor Mtiliamnmd 
, . ■ All llMn ; ; ■ ,?//.. tlio 3?0iiri- 
. gftr fiaiigiiter of tlie ■ Utn 
^awals- of Kafebaglt,: 

' Four C Bine. ,* Aitchisoti | 
i’hiefg’ A’ciiloK'd' (Liihom}] 
Iloyai Alllifcarf' College:] 
(Sii ridhurgt) ; c 11 1 e r 0 d 
Army to iSSl v appointed 
ia August liglfi to tlie- 
Aniiy 'ill India Ite.wrvo of 
Otiiem: elected in Kov. 
1020 to represent tlie Punjab J/aiidholdors 
in Central Ia:g}Hlutlve Assembly ; Honorary 
Major in June iOigi; Honorary U.-Coloiienn 
Mardi 10 U; M.L.A., for Attoek Central 
sineti .* Kot l?ateh iiliaDi 

Attyck Biatriid), West Punjab. 

ipTt?»tr, ' U.-Col. CoHwrI K««k«ly«, 
Muntaxim Baiiadur, 1030 ; iJiier nfuiig. 
1940 ; WAFAIiAH-I^HOWBAT iWUh 
A. ICC. to IL li. The Maharaja HoiUar of 

■ ■ Tfidoxeb Mil- Beey. m H. II. The C.*ln4X, 
Indore Army ; Albfndia cricketer, fj. Oct. 31 
1B95. m, (hixmvath Educ, : Hi.slop College^ 
Nagpur, C,P. Address: Indore, C.I. 

mrmis, mwm Sahate Taalsala 
Uforayawa, CJJk, Eko '8»hto 

(1920) ; Oiwaa Bahadur (1923) ; 04.21. (1930). 
Eetired Collector and Oigtriet Magistrate and 
Secretary to Ctovemmeiit of Madras, b. Not. 
9th, 187^ j f». Srimatl Manlckyamma. 
Edu&, : at C. M. 0, High School, Bllore, Noble 
College, Haaulipafcam and Law Collide, Madras; 
Supdt. of Land Eecorda, 1908 ; Hy. Collector, 
Hadrag Provincial Civil Service, 1913 ; 
Eevenue Settlement Ofheer, 1917; Dlrectxir 
of Land Eecorda, 191,9 ; Oollectcur and District 
Magistrate, 102X ; Inspecfcor-Oeneral of Begis- 
tration, 1923 ; Commissioner of Madras 
Corporation, 1928 ; Law and EducaMon 
Secretary to Govt, of Madras, 192S. Betlred 
In BBO, Pub. : Siments* Manual of ths 
Tiisiorp of Brtffland ; Chain Survey Manual 
for Revmm SubonUmieSt * AdorcAion of 
tM Supreme Being* ^ *A Compendium of the 
iwdm Cardimt Vpardefmds*^ * The menlial 
Teachings and Sadhanm of the Bhagamdgvbt *. 

' Address: Venkata A'iias, Orme's Boad, 

t KUpauk, Madras. 

NBmftrDDIN, H. E, Khwafa, Ag. Covemor- 
General, PaKistan since Scjit. 1948. b, July 19, 
1894, s. of late Khwaja Nwamddln; coihesof 
The reputed Nawab Family of Dacca; m. Mias 
Shah Barioo, ti, of JC, M. ^lahmf, Zemindtir, 
Aug. 1024 ; Bdm. : M.A.O. College, Aiigiyrh, 
Dunstable Graiunier School, England and 
Trinity Hail, Cambridge. Bt3ier«;ji pootics, 
1922 and was elected Chairman, Dacca 
Municipality, which office he held till 1929; ; 


member, Pixccutivc Council, Dacca Dntv,^^ 
H!i23“29; Miulsb^r for IMucatJoii, Bengal, 
1929*34 ; feuccie^sfully plloterl the Compulsory. 
3*rjH)ary Kducritiou Bill to the Bengal Leg. 
Council, 1 030 ; wft« an|>f)bitod member, BengM ■ 
JiXf'cufivij Cuuuell, May 15134 ; ccmtrlbiited A’ 
good deal to getthsg the Benga! Agricultural. ; 
iJebtor'i* Bjli ami itie Bengal Bural Dcvelop- 
lueut BUI, iU.iridif* passed through tlm Legis*..: 
Isdur*.*; Home Mlnifeter, Bengal, 1937*41 r 
Leatier of ami Leader of the : 

UH-'fltm heagim P*trJlam'7dury Party iu the 
ileu;.od lU-iU-W r, formed thU ' 

Abji^fiui to'Ugut 5Uui,-^tTy arid held charge of -. 
the Htmie DeimrtYinmt lurlndsag Civil, IMciiee 
Co*ordlrKithui, April ltH3*M'arcli 1045; 
nmnhi-f, AILIndlu Murdim Leaguo Working 
1D37-4? ; member* Indian i'uod Dele- 
gutam i/j U.H.A. and I'oprermnie'd India in the 
htHfe Hnnfivm of the League of .Nations held ia 
Gemna in 1010; was the Itrsit Prime Minister 
of KastxTu PaldHfuii; Pres., India Hockey 
Fedcmliiui, llKiS-30 and 1930*40*, Pros., 
Alohamijicdan Sporting Clidt since 1037; 
performed llaj pUgrlmagc, 1030. Hcer&itwn: 
Criekefc, Hockey, Football, Shooting 

and Augltoji. Mims: Karacto, 

HEHRH,’ni® Hon. Paadit |aw«h»3fl«l, M.A„ 
Bar-fi.t"L;iw, Vrlim Mlniatcr of India and 
Minister for External Altoir.^ and Comtooii"' 
wealth BehiticHis, b. 1888. Edm.: llarrowSchooI 
and Trinh-y College, Caml^rWge, Bar-at*Law ; 
of the Inner Temple ; Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court, m. 1918, Secretary, Home Eule 
League, Allaliabad, 1918; member, AH-India 
Congr^s Committee etoee ISIS; Impriaonad, 
1921 : released and again jaUed, 1933; Gcaeral 
Seoretary, All-India Congress Committee, 1039; ; 
President, Indian Nationai Congress, 1929-SO ; 
underwent imprisonment for Sait Satyagrsha , 
April I9S0 and released to January 1031; again 
Imprisoned to 1982 In comnection with Civil 
Disobedience Movement ; released and again 
imprisoned to 1934; released to 1936; Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress* 1930, 1937 
and 1046 I imprisoned for the eighth time in 
194Q under the Defence of India Hules. Again, 
for the ninth time, in Aug. 1942, Eeleaaea 
on ISth June, 1946. Was conferred the 
Hon, degree of LL.D. by the Patna TJaiv.* 
Nov, 1946. PubHmliam s Autobiography, 
aiimpsea of XVorU Bistorp, Soviet Russia, : 
Discovery of India, CoUemons of Essays, 
etc. Address: “ Anand Bhavan/’ Allahabad 
and New Delhi. ■ 


iUj^uprmi SH«p ‘ ; * ^ iMEOOT-Tha H!>nmSteiK.hitlrft Chtedrt. 

-Tii. jm„i,t6roJCommBri»,.Govt.ot India, 6,1888. 


m. Sreematl Lila Devi. Eftoc.i Presy. ColL 
Calcutta ; Dacca CtoU, Some time a member 
of tlie AH-India Council of the Nat. IJb. 
Peda. ; elected member of the Dacca Univ. 
Court, 1021-24 ; member (Central) Legislative 
Assembly, 1021*34 ; ro-eleoted 1942 ; one of 
the Chairmen of the Legislative Assembly from 
1024 to 1030 and from 1942; Adviser to 
the Indian States Delegation to the Three 
Hound Table Oonfereu^ in 1930-31. Dewan of 
Mayurbhanj State to Eastern States group, 
1035-40 ; Political Adviser, Mayurbhuhj State, 
1040-42 ; elected member. Standing Cttee. of 
Minivers of the Chamber of Princes, 1040*424 
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Clminmm, Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Billers, Eastern States, 1940-42. 
Member, Central Assombly', 1946 to 15th 
August, 1947; Obaurm.ni, Planning Atlvisory 
Boanl (Covj^ruraenfe of Iiiilia); Oliairnmn, 
Iiuiiaii Eaihvay Enquiry Committee, 1947 
(Covernmout of India). Address: 13-A, 
Southern Avenue, Calcutta ; Goverument 
of India, ISew Belhl. 

NICHOLS-HOY, The Hon, Eev. James Joy 
Mohon, B.A., Mimrster,- Assam (-vovt:.. in the 
Public Works Department, member of the 
Constituent Assemble. ChriHtiau Missionary 
and Minister, 14th June, 1884. m. 'N, 
Evelyn Nichols. 2 ,s., 1 d.Eihic.: Duif College, 
Calmitta. Moinber of the Assam Lcgi.slative 
Council, 1921-1936 ; Xiiember of Assam Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1037-19415 ; author ‘ of 
the Assam Students’ Smoking Aet, the 
Aa.sam Teniporance Ant, the Ciiiiun Smoking 
Act ; Minister of .Local Self-Government in 
charge of Local Self-Governminit, Modiciii and 
E’ublio Healtli, Excise aud Begistration, 
1927 to 1929. ftliiiister, I^ocal Self-0 overnment, 
1937; started the Umt(;d Fruit Co. Ltd, iu 191$, 
and was it? M;maging Director and General 
Manager fm* many years ; has travelled widely 
and visited Japan, China, U.S.A., Canada, 
South America and Panama Canal, Au^?.tral^a 
and the British Tslcs ; Puhlkatiom : 
Speech on GhrUUanitif : TJmirs uith Jesus 
Christ; Life of Christ; Clarion Call to 
Christian Unity; Christian Unity; Bill 
BistricU of Assam^ etc. Address : Siiiilong, 
Assam, 

NXMBHUE, Eaghunath b. July 

21* 1899. IMue.: Wilson Coli„ Bombay. 
Secy,, Bombay Provl. Students* Eederation, 
1017-1920; relinciiuHlied studies wiien the 
first non-co-oporatioti rnovoment was launch- 
ed ; delegate to the first Indian Trade Union 
Congress; imprisoned in 1922 in coniieetion 
With the Mulshi Satyagraha ; Hecy., Maha- 
rashtra Provi. Congress Committee, 1923 ; 
Editor, 3 different Marathi weeklies for a time ; 
member, All-India Gongre.ss Committee, 
1926-29; Sooredary, Bomliay Textile Strike 
Committee, '1023; one of the promoters of 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union ; sentenerd to 
12 years’ BJ. in Meerut Consphuuy Case 
in 1933, reduced on appeal to one year’s 
B.I. ; resigned from Communist Party in 
1933 ; representative of Indian liftbour at the 
^ International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
and later of the Bombay Municipality at the 
"WorM Health Congress at Scarborough. 

'■ England; detained in 1941 under Defence 
of India Rules in Na.slk Central Jail ; released 
April 1942. Member, Govt. Postal 
ihQuiry Cttee., 1944-46 ; Welfare Adviser, 
dovt. of India, May 1942-S6pt. 1946 ; under- 
; ' took a fast unto death In Jxme 1646 to bring 
about a settieraent of the dispute between 
: the Management of the Bombay Textile Mills 
; ' and Its 6,009 workers ; gave up fast after 19 
' ‘ days on wvt. undertaking to ho?d an enquiry 
\ Into the matter. Adviser to Labour, U.P, 

: t< Govt. Marefti, 1947hc Chairman tJ.P* Labour 
Inquiry Committee, July 1947, Addrm : 
‘"'•Riidba' Kfwaa, ' Lady Jatjuthedji Boad„ 

' , > Bombay W. , I 



laMBKEE, Vishmw, B.SO., M.B. (N. . 

llesidcnt Geneml Manager, the Consolidated 
Pneumatic Tool Co. Ltd. 6. June 25, im} 
s. of Dr. 11. K. Nimbkar Of Piuiltan Btste! 
m. Miss Elizabeth Lundy, d, 

of W.J. Lundy of Newtown, 

Pa, IJ.S.A., 1 s, Educ, : i 
Deccan CoH., Poona, ^ 

■ New York- . U-niv,, ' New 
York and Columbia Univ., p>i_ 

Now York. .Employed |i?' 

■in the ■■Foreign Trado^ De- 
partment of the Oidcrjgo % 

Pneumatic Totd Co., New m 
York, 1927.26. Aastt. || 

Engineer, Consolidated >' 

Pnoumutic Tool Co. Ltd., ' 

I'Tjiscrburgb, 1629 ; Service' Fnghincr, Consoli- 
dattid Pneumatic To«ji Co. Ltd., Bomijav, 
1929-32; Manager for Uombay, 1932-34; 
Acting <lcneral Manager, 1934-42 and apptd. 
Resident General Manager, 1643; General 
Manager, 1945. Managing Diieidor* Xliudus- 
than Miiioml Products Co, Ltd., Bombay; 
Mineral Mining Co. Ltd,, Madras. Dlreeior; 
Premier Chromate & Chemical Works, Ltd., 
Bombay; Jkmibay Potteries and Tiles Ltd, 
Bombay ; The Si u 1 1 a u .Electric .Suppiv 
(’o. Ltd., Multan. Clubs: U.(M., WIHIngdim 
and Bombay Presy. Golf Club, BoJubay; 
Roshanara Club, Delhi; Mysore Sports Citih, 
Mysore; Century Club, Bimgalore and Cal- 
cutta Club, {Calcutta, Tiobtnes: Gardening 
and Agnculturo. Address: Hamilton Houhs, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay. Emdenm ; 
’’ Amerind ’V 15th Road, Kimr, Bombay* 

WISHTRE, Hoa*Me Saprdair Mhdm Eah 
Khan, LL.B. (Allg.), Ihmihor mt- 

(.‘(U'jimunie.'dionf? .(Post ujul Air), Pakistan 
G«j\t. since August. 15, 1947, Ex-Fiiianee 
Mils,, N-W.F. Pruvineo; b. .13th June, 1,894); 
was Ad vossatc at Peshawar ; eleetcsl Municipal 
Cojumr. laici.'cssi vely ITtaii 1629 to 1938 
w’htjji he n-signed, tdra^ed 8cainr Vicc-Chair- 
msin iu 1933 and M.1.,A. (X-W.F. Province) 
in 1937. Finance Miti, 1613-1,5. Meuiiher, 
M'orking Cl too. *111-1 lulia ^fuslim League; 
Appsniitcd Member of tho Cfteo. nf Action 
of Ali'india Muslim LeagiiCj 194,6 ; one ofth« 
four representatives of liHj All-lndisi 
Leagusi at I he Binila Tripstrlitc Confeomee 
between Cnhinet MisHion-Con;;ress and the 
Muslim Xeagms, 1940 ; nuunlscr, Parthion 
ettee. of the Caltl!;t.A and Couneii ; 

representing All-India Alsisliin League ; signed ; 
Air Agreements on behalf of India before 

, Psirtition with France, Ne.therlands and United 
Btaies of America; Member for Cojnmuniea- 
tiOTis, Interim Govt., Get. *40- August *47, 
Address: Peshawar (H-'W.F. Province) and 
RarachL 

Six ■MacMraJaEhowxushajskax',:^ 
M.A., LL.M., C.I.E., Hon. i.L.D, (Nagpih 
University in 164il) ; Chirf Justiee, Eastern 
states Union PSlgh Court, Raigarh, before 
amalgamation. 5.. 30th August, 1886. m. 
Dr. ludirabai Niyogi, M.B.B.S, (Bom.), 
Muc. : at Nagpur, Practised at the Bar sirwse 
1910 ; Pnjaident, Munielpal Committee, 
NagpUTj, 1925-1928 ; member. University 
Court, Nagpur, 102A-S7 ; Vice-Chancellor, 
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rniv^TMly, Fresiacnt, 

Vnlv. rnioB, 15i2H-iiO 5 ChairBiaii, Local 
iioAtvl ot }>iP 0 (’tora, Bharat LiHuraBce Co., 
; t^ocfal ami BoMtloai Kcfurius 
artlvltic:i: retired dudga, KagptiP^ High 
amti \ Jnilifial Advisor, Kcw» Htate m jmrt 
(trim. Ai^iiresd: High UoMt, Kagpuf, C.P. 


M.LA. (raiijanj, 

Edua.: ChicCH ColU^ge, Lahore »«« 
V- Wartham College, Oxford, Advocate, Lahore 
High Ci«tri, lU17-‘J!f3; memher, Ihmjah Legib- j 
'• iatace i lit:u*30 ; Miai^ter for Loeal Helf-Lovero~ : 
r menL Bouiah (toveraiieait, 11)37-30; Muca-; 
1 tion >1 iuibte^r, 1 93 l-Sd : High Coiiiiru«r4ouer for j 
' i ndia ill) hvat Brit ahi, 1030-4 1. ; Labo\ii* luein- 
ber, Ykerov's Bxeeulive Cortiicil, 1041-43 ; i 
DtihDee member. Viceroy’s Hsecutive ; 

' Coum-n, July 1012-Sept, 1945. lieprc- 

' aeutufive of the Oovt. of India 00 Im- 

I'lerial IVar Cabinet and BaHfm War Council, 

1 944 ; member Pakhtan Constitueiit .i^ssembl} 
and Punjab Legislative Asseiiibiy ; Hoiiotary 
' , l'i;Uow, Wadhani CoUege, Oxford; Indian 
'' delegate to San Franclaro Conference, Aiiril 

L 1U45, Kenoiiiiccd his titles in Sesifc.^ ’40, 

^ I'ublkaiionB : Canada and India^ Wtsdom 

from Fools; India iUusirated f ^eented Dun. 

; vhidrm’ Liihore. 

i; gOPAHY, Eamesliwaylall, Miho^fiex and- 
r . ntn-ciiant; d. iu 1002' at Caloufeta, son of 
y . iafcc Seth Haiilatram Nopany; Muc. : Scottish j 
■ ' " Church College* Calcutta;; 

^■■Partnert'^ Messra,.:: Hanlat,- 
raiii' ■';1iawatttmIl,::.Calcttttft,;' 
Managing'\':-,Blrector..t''v, '■B&ee, ! 
Banuman Investment Co., 
Ud,; Director; Shree Hanu- 
tmn Sugar JHM Ltd., .Mewar ■ 

. Sugar:; ■■ .-Mills ■ ■' lAd.,' Shrae 

' -.LtcL,- 

' Motiharl ,Efttai«»';.Ltd, j Maha« ■ 
i»ir CoHJeiies Ltd., Shree 

Hanuaft&u Ballings Ltd., 

liindusthan Mercaufile Bauh 
Ltd., lUiby fh'ueral Iiciurance Co. lid,, 

and several other Industrial and ctiw- 

laeiv'bd eoumriw. Meiulier, Indian Central 
Hugareano Coiiimltlfe, and hullan Central Oil- 
S'Ced-i Coniiiyttr.e, Fi'csfdeut. Indian Ciianiber of 
Coiamerce (1942-43); fmlian Ileiup As«oeiat!on 
(1941-43); Indian Sugar'^ .MflLi’ As.-^oelatioii 
(1940-41^; Hon. Treasurer, Federation of In* 
rlian ChaiiJbors of Cohujuutc and Industry 
(1033-S4) ; takes active interest la social work, 
was Honorary General Secretary of the All- 
India Marwarl I'ederation (1040-42) ; has 
founded Charitable Trusta and IiistituticuiB for 
social and educational uplift and inediGal 
fdiet Addrm : 178, llavttmn Itoad 

Calcutta. 

HHEIB, IVIolaamed Yasseea, B,A„ LL,B,j 
, ■ Barriater-at-Law, Vice-piehidtiiit, liomljiiy 
. Provincial C'oirgress Committee, t). November 
12,3895; Fdm, : H. A. O. College, Aligarh, 
i)S|:,L ' passed LL.B, in 1920, started practice at 
Ajmer asnl Beawr as a Vakil of AUahalJad* 
High Court, was called to Bar in 34)27 — Gray’s 
' Inn. Joined the Khhafat Movement! ; after 
leaving Coilege at Bombay started practice 



In 1921 ; wm member of the Municipal Com* 
mittnc, Beawar, lor 6 years; left for Knglaad 
in 1920; was Vice-Chairman of the M. Com- 
mittee for 3 yraiw ; returned from England 
In 1927 and settled at Ahniedafatd and got 
ezmolJed as Advocate of Bomba.y High Court; 
took part In poiltlcnl and Social ai.'tivdJes In 
Ahmedabad ; presMed over the ilrst All-India 
Mualiiu Youths’ cJonferemro at Bomljay in 
1932; was Ciialrman of the Heeoption Com- 
mittee of Gujarat Polltfcai Conference In 1933; 
member of the Working C'oiunilttee of AH- 
Jndhi Khiinfnt Coiniinlico; MhdncT of 
Public Works, Oovormnont of Bombay, 
1937 -.39, .Iddres'.v : jlyo«.r Mansion, I'ar.al 
Bou'-L Bontimy. 

OTSSERWENILE, jfamsliod, Meivhafd, b. 
7th January, tH86. Fdar. at iiaradil ; tnember 
of Municipality, i914-li>H4 ; FreMdent of 
Municipality, 1922-.33 ; Mayor, IvsirHciu, 
1933-34; Ih'ovinnal Coruirdft.^icmei' of Beoiita 
iu r^inU; Fre-ddeut, Karaelii Healtii Assocriaton ; 
Prf:iddeut, bind ’TfibC'rculo.-lrt B eliof A-sMOciation 
and Heepcliund To’jidstimlus Ojha Saiuitorluni ; 
Fre'Sitleid., Foor Patierds’ Roeiely ; President, ^ 
Jlva BayaMuudal; Vice-Presidetit, Leper 
Asylum, .Sind Bed CrohS Soeioty; Seeretarjv 
Ilia Bifju Poor Welfare Assodation ; Secretary^ : 
School for the Blind ; Sooretary, Ivarachi 
Bural As.seii. for Women and Children; Pres.,; 
Boor Pamiiles Fund ; Soxfro’tury, Sind Belief 
Fund. Publmiims : Kamchi Almiicipality a9' 
at present mid its future and recomirudion of 
Civic T4fe. Address : Bohns Road, .Karachi* 

HYB, Sir# Urchibsid 

Edward, a.aai. ( 1047 ); o-oxb. 

(1040), K.C.B. (1040), (1944), 

0.B. (1042), AL <J. High Contmii.'^iouer for 
U. .K. in India ; becaiue Governor of Madras, 
May 0, 1940. b. April 25, 1895, a. of Charles, 
and Mary Kyo ; m, CoOeon, d, of General Sir 
Harry Knox, 1930 ; one d. Fduc,: Buko of 
York’s School, Dover. Barrister-at-Law, 

Inner Teniple, 1032, enliated iu ranks, 1914 ; 
uppuluted Snd Lieut., Leinster Bogimtofe, 
1915 ; Lieut., Leinster Ilegimeiit, 1916 1 
Captain, E. AVarwickshirB llegiment;, 192S; 
Brevet Major, 1030; Brevofc Lieui- 

CoL, luS4 ; Alajur, South LuncAiBlnii^ 
Euginaent, 1035 ; Lieut. Col., E. Warwirkshke " 
Regiment, 1937 ; Col. (temporary Brigadier), 
1030 ; Miijor-Oen., (acting), 1940 ; Alajor-Gen. 
(siibsitantive), 1941 ; Lleut.^Geu,, (acting), 
1941 ; temporary Lieut.^Gen., 1942 ; Llout.- 
0ei)., (substantive), 1944; Adjutant, X^einster 
Regiment, 1919-22; Student, Stuff GoUoge, 
Camberley, ;j^24-25; General StaO! Omcer 
for Air Co-operation, 4926-28; Brigade 
Major, 1028-30; GeneriJl Staff Oftlcer (War 
Odlce), 1931-32; General Btaf! Officer {StaJBl 
^College), 1032-35 ;again General Staff Officer 
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(War Office) j 1036-87 ; ComimEdet, 3)Iowsliem, 
Brigade, 1939 ; Deputy Director of Staff 
Duties, 1940 ; Director of Staff Duties, 1940; 
Vico-Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
1941-46. Recreatiom Hunting and !Flahlng, 
Club: United Service. jLMrem : 6, Albii- 
tiucripie Hoad, New Deffii. 

OMKf Mrs, XndiraBai Narayanrao, ft. 1008; 
m. Narayan Jaiiai'dauOal£, Pleader of Dhulia, 
1024; two d. one uf whom is studying in the 
Grunt jMedical College, Bombay. Bdm,: 
Nagaon, District IColaha. Social worker,, 
taking interest in physical 
culiicution , of girls and up- 
lift of women; one of the 
founders of the Ladies' 
Social Club (Variita Samaj) 
Bhulia ,* member of the 
Managing Coininittee of the 
Women’s Education Society, 
DImlia, which conducts the 
Girls’ High Bciiool ; mem- 
ber, Managing Committee 
of the lied: Gross Society, 
BhuUa; sorvesd as ,Viue- 
I’reaident of the West Khandesh Branch of' 
the All-India Women's Conference ; Honorar 
Treasurer of the same institutioik ; President, 
Eashtra Sevika Samiti, which conducts 
Tffiysical education for girls at DImlia ; 
Hindu Maliasabha Worker; Hobbui Bad- 
minton and other sports/ Amreu : c/o K. J, 
Oak, .Pleader, E'avagralii, Dhulia (West 
Hhandesh District). 

OGAXtH, Sluiripad PraJbhaikar, Ogalovadi. ft, 
1890 ; A’rfuu . : iUjaram High School, 
Kolhapur. Joined the Paisa Fund Glass 
Works, Tulegaon in lOOB ; worked in 
Baroda Glass Factory ; fou.nde<i the Ogale 
Glass Works Ltfl., Ogalevadi, November 
1013; Address: Ogalevadi, Auadh Stats. 

OWEN, Rowland Hubert, E. M. Senior 
Trade Commissioner in India, Burma & Ceylon 
and Bconoraic Adviser to High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom, ft. 1903 ; m* Kathleen, 
d. of the late W. A. Scott, of Omagh, H. 
Ireland ; Muc . ; Royal School, Armagh and 
Trinity Coil., Dublin. Joined Dept, of Over- 
seas Trade, 1926; Private Secy, to Sir B. Cro- 
weh. Comptroller General, 1080 ; Secy,, Gorell 
Ctfeee. on Art and Industry, 1931 ; attended 
Imperial Defence College* 1084. ; Commercial 
Secy., Residency, Cairo. 1085, Private Secy, 
to the Secretary, Dept, of Overseas Trade 
(the late Captain Kuan . Wallace), 1936 ; 
transferred to the Ministry of Eobnomic 
Warfcire, 1039; successively Head of Prize 
Dept, and Head of Shipping Enemy Resources 
and General Departmenta; Hintetzpy of 
;}Sconomio Warfare Repreaentativft,on Staff of 
of State, Mddlo Ast, 1042 ; Direc- 
of C^mbtn^e(Anglo-American) RoonomiaJ 
' ^'Warfare', Agtnolei at 'Allied Por<» Eeadq(uar- 
t<^s, Jtodltsmneah, 19^. ' 

: Albirauecffue Road^ New Delhi ^ 



OZA, Keehavlol Karsaaji, B.A. (Isms' I 
LL.B., ex-Dewau, Vala Btatsj ft. 

, 0, 1895; m, Savitri. d, oi' \m S - 
shauker J. Trivedi, since a Nnib in 
Baroda State, jtdue, ; Wan- ‘ 

kaner High School; Baliaml- 
din College,’ Juna-mlh; 
and . Government ' Law 
School, Bombay. Practiss^sl 
as a Xdcader iu Juitauasih 
State, 1021-22; Sarnyaya- 
dhish, Lakhtar State, 

1022-27; Treasury Officer, 

Waukaner State, 1927-31 
and 1041 ; Bewan, Lathi 
State, 1031-38 ; Dewan, 

Maiisa State (Mahikautlia), 

1038-41; was eieeted Pmident, LxeeiU’ne 
Committee of the lith ** Gujruti sahitva 
Parishad ” convened at Lathi mjiler the 
l^residentship of Dewan Bahatlur Jhaveri 
Krishnalal Mohanlal, retired Chitf ludge, 
Court of Small Causes, Boiuhav. Jddtm: 
Yala State, Yallabhipur, Kathiawad. 

PADHYE, Sadaahi’V Oovind, B.A., MaaMer,- 
The Ogale Glass Works, Ltd. ft. 

17, 1803; m. May 18, 1010; two and liu) 
d. / Muc* : Kajaram College. Kolhapur 
and F'ergus.son College, Poona ; graduated In 
. 1917 anti Joiaed the Ogaie Glass works Ltd. 
in 1918. Address : Ogalevadi, Disi, Satara. 

FiCC, Ammembal YIttel, B.A.. I.O.S., C.LIL 
[10461, O.B.K (1039), Principal Frivato 
Secretary to the Prime l^later of India, ft. 
Oct. 11, 1901, m* Tarabal, only d. of Eao 
Bahadur Dr. H. Kesava Pal, O.B.E., K.0, 
Sdtic,: Canara High School, Maugaiure, 
Presy, Coil., Madras and WadliUin Coll., 
Oxford. AsHtt. Colleotor, HorlL Arcut Dt., 
Madras, 192G-27 ; Bub-CoUftotor, Palghat ana 
Kiimbakonam, 1928-30; Under ‘.Secy,, Govt; 
of Madras, Public Works and Labour DepU„ 
1031-34; Addl. Dt, Mgto., Tarijore, 1086; 
Agent of tho Govt, of India in Ceylon, 1086- 
40 ; Dy. Secy, to the Govt, of India, Dept, of 
Indians Overseas, 1041-44. dominated Official 
member of the Council of State, 1942, and 
nominated Official member of the Leg. 
Assembly, 1943, Joint Secy, to Govt, of 
India, Commonwealth Relations Dept., and 
Coatroller-OenL of Bmigration, 1044-47. 
Address : Secretariat, Kew Delhi. 

PAI, Diwan Bahadux K. Rama, (Hons). 
Controller of Patents and Desigwi siace 
1924. ft. Jan. 16, 1808, m. Slta Bai, 

1913 ; Educ, : T. D. High School, Cochin ; 
Maharaja’s Coll,, Ernakulam; and Fmi- 
denoy Coll., Madras. Prof, of Chemistry, 
S. P. G. Coll., Trichinopoly, 1916-18; 
Prof, of Chemistry, Maharaja's Ooll„ 

»< Virianagram, 1018-10; Asst. MetaUurgKeal 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1910-2O; Examiner of 
Patents, Calcutta, 1920-24, on deputation to 
«■ H. M,*8 Patent Office, London, 1923. AMrsSs : 
214, Lower uircuiar lload, Calcutta. 

PJ&IiXNHAM»WAIiSE, Rt. Rot. Hazh«rt, 
D.1). (Dub.), 6. Dunlin, 22n(i March*1871 ;8rd 
’ son ^laCb Et. Rev. W ilUam Pakenham -Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clare Jana Ridley, 
m, 1016^ date EJ^sy, y. 4 of E«v. Canon 
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: C1>ftr« aramimt School ; 
ifentod Scliool ; Trinity College, Dublin . 
1890: worked aB a. member of the 
list "CniverBlty Brotherhood, Chhota Hag* 
« Ittdlft, I896*ifi03; Priest, 1002 J 

I’wiAttinntnAiv. 1604*07 5 Headj 


If/<J.€onege»Tridiinopoiy , 

fee s. P, a* Brotherhood, Trichinopoly ; 
^den* Bishop Cotton School, Bangaiorp, 
ft7*U : Bishop of Aasam, 1015*23; Pnact|}al, 
ihop'« CoHege. Cftlciitta, 1923.3 j>. Ftt5- 
Iffjjn#.* Commentary on p 
fp aK.) ; and Divine Healing (S.P.C,K.)^ 
and Shades of Chrifttemijam (G.L.S.t. 
tims: ChriBta Sishya Ashram, Tadagam 
Coimbatore Bist, 

yiltVASA, H, E. Masvgaldaa 
0$mUvmxi, B.A,, LI,B., Governor of O.P, 
iBerar from 15th August, 1047. President, 
^mbay 1*68. Council from duly 1937 to 14fch 
: iagu^t 1017. b, 7th May, 18S2. Edn^.: 
fphlttstone High School and Elphinstone 
OoUegc, Bombay. Some time Bakshina 
I ^ow, Elplnustono College, and won Bhiraj- 
f hi Mathradas Scholarship in B.A. and 
' ^old Scholarship in LL.B. Solicitor for 
tety years. Was in Jail, 14 months In 
Iff32 and 12 months in 1940 and 17 months 
111,942*43. Address: Govt. House, Kagpur, 

im 


m» rn^imem 

, |abd*Twl-MnBt Bewmn MaOh^ldliiam Kawafe 
({Sad l!al«v IVEohionnaad IClmtt Baltadturi 
H.C.'V.O., A.B.O., Hawah of (see 
,,'^tion OB States in India and Pakfetan). 

Maharafa Pibaltora Saheh dT, 
'^x Shsci Bithadittri«»h.|i Dfoisdiihii {Goitei 
■ lajput), i:,0.s J-, K:.ai.K. with a permanent 
’^nastle salute of 9 gax«. 5. Z April, 1900. 
^Invested with full powers, 27th Kov. 1919. 
Hemfaer of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right and of tiie Kajkofc Bajkumar College 
Council. Addrm: Palitana. 

lihlWAB, P^hudanji, 5. im in Jodhpur 
Utate, ** Sawaring,"* s, of KarnManjl Paliwal, 
l^dlord of Village Morgaon, Sakoli Tehsli, 
plst. Bhandara, C.P.; forefathers were 
bankers in Jodhpur State, 
settled in d.P. about 150 
years ago for business ; w. 
d, of Amarchandji, Bankers 
of Hagpur ; one s, studying 
in Kagpnr; E due.: 

: pilvately ' has- & 

good knowledge of hnsiucse. 
Takes keen, interest in 
politics ; is a popu^ figure 
jn his place, AMrm: Village Morgaon, 
pkoUTehsiljD.ist. Bhandara, C.P. 




PJmnhBI*, Bfeagwanlal, J.P., 2nd; s. of 
Babu Panalalji Pooranchandjl, J.P., by his 2nd 
wifoBai I*ar\vatibai ; b. 11-9-2S83 in Bombay. 
EduG,: Privately, m, at the age of 17 ; one s, 
Hoes business In iewellery 
in Bombay ; appointed J.F. 
in 1934 and jeweller to 
H.fl. Sir Boger laxmley 
in 1939 ; attended both the 
Delhi Durbars ; life member, 

Shree Mangrol JatnSabha, 

Bombay, and the lain Assrn. 
of India; is the Chairman, 
of many trust funds includ- 
ing Sbree Siddha Iishetra 
Jain Balashram, Falitana, 

Babii Nanukchand . Pooran- 
eband Trust and Panalal PoDjiamchand Cimri- 
ties of which he is also the Managing Trustee ; 
has donated large sums to public and charitable 
institutions including the Benares Hindu 
University. Clid)§: The Wiilingdon Sport 
Club, the Royal Western India Turf Club, Ltd., 
The Cricket Club of Ihdia, Ltd., the Orient 
Club, etc. Recreations : Tra%'c*IHng, has visit- 
ed almost all the Jain aacrod places. A ddress : 
Jivan Villa, Land’s End Hoad, Malabar HiU, 
Bombay 6. 

PAUlAJmiKAH, Safyashraya Oopal, M.A. 
(Bombay) 1916, Ph.D.fJBcon., London) 1921, 
D,8o. (iilcon., Loudon) 1926. Principal and 
Prof, of Commerce, Sydenham Coll., Bombay. 
b. 18 July, 1894, m. Indira, d. of S. A. 
Babais, Solicitor, High Court, Bombay. 
Bduo.: BIphJnstono College, Bombay and 

School of Economics, Uuiv. of -London, 
Some time Profeaaor of Political Economy, 
Ualvaraity of Dacca {1921-23). PublUatiom: 

, Koonomfc Cohaequences of the Waf for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Economic Development of the Great Powers 
and India, Banking in India and Industrial 
Labour in India, dddrm : Sydenham College, 
Bombay, 

FAHCHSKOTB MJs HaiaSrl Ssd Shmkaxi 
PtM&ad£tinghAD&Ot a descendant of 
Maharaja Bamodar Sekhar who founded the 
Fanelmkote Ha| as early as 81 A.I)., on© of 
the most ancient in India 
and an Independent ; State 
until the permanent s ettle- 
ment la 1793 A.D. 5; 

■' 1921, m. ■ A,' of the late 
Haja Baliadur Major 
Durgariaraia Singh ; of 
■Tirw*a,.. . Taluqdar; "''erf' 
Meir-Apparesii r : Sri .Bri 
Bltubaneshwari P r « s a d 

Singha Deo ; succeedjed ; : 
on the 26th Deo, 1945 on 
tlie death of his father the 
late Ka|a Ealyaiil Prasad Slngha Deo; . 
successbn is by primogeniture 5 the fandly 
is known for ita charities and religious en- 
dowments ; is a good sportaraim ; takes keen 
interest in admit|istmtlve affairs, public works, 
and develoTJsieni/ of Ids vast estate and also 
in the weifare of Ids tenant^T^ particularly in 
Ihe matter of education 5 maintaim a ftee 
Sanskrit College and a Charitable Dispensary 
and an English High School; has ektemive 
properties covering nearly 8,900 sq. miles 
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InHiKlfrr:! v.'jlnubh' Diiniia, In !^Iiiu1j1uhh, 
liurdwnu, llfiutiii. BHUkurn, i'aleutta 

aitfl Benni'i*?. Adf'irtdfi : raiichakuto iiaj, 
Via Adra. 1). lUy. (Manbhiim). 

PKNDE, Majoy, Sardax, MasMx-K-ala, Pandit 
Bindoswad Fxasad, ikA., LL. B., Jf.ii.E.W., 
‘euiin. Mapu’biinnj St,at«. h. at .Bai’ajiij', 
ISUO. Imiw: Mnir Ct-ntral 

p"- Cnllc.tje, A n u h tt B a d. I 

i •', • • • Alter jiiiniim the ikir went 

f ' to EieiliiiKl in lurid wiUi the 

lute i't, Motilal .Nelini in 
* , tile tsiirii)us LaUhna-Kaj 

Privy Ccmnt'il Appeal arid 
■ .. - , V i ivorkeil as junior to Sir John 

A ■ Simon. .Enrolled Ailvo- 

•. tpjvernment P 1 e a ti a t . 

) "'1- '■■ -a l'!<‘!‘Led Chairman, Bareilly 
Miiitieipal Itoanl for two 
conseeutive i'erruH and prohitled over the 
eoufereriee of Mnnicipul Chairmen at Ajini. 
Appointed Chief Seerelary, Orcliha State in 
lOJO and Bewail in 1032. Deputed to attend 
the Third llouiid Tahle Conferemio in 1933 aa 
an Indian States Belef^tite. Inaugurated a 
nvmiber of reforms in Ondiiia State including 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage, Dewan of Charlihari ana 
Saehiu State?, 193G-40. Introduced several 
administrative and tlnancmi rofonns notably 
» Yillago PanchayatH,’ ‘ llnrai utilift * Inde- 
peiuleut Audit Section and Judiciary. 
Dewan of Maytirbhanj State, 1940. -47. 
Member of the licnarcB Hindu University 
Court, 1042. Fellow of the Utkal Univ., 1044. 
Civil Defence Conmussioucr, Leader of the Ka- 
fciotial War Front (Mayurhhanj State) and 
President of the Mayurhimnj War KlTorl s Com- 
mittee during the war. Scout Commis.sioner 
for tfic Mayiiibhanj Stute. .l}eem>tiom : 
Ifumismaties. writing and art collection. 
Addrm: * yaslionivass ' Sahukara, Bareilly 
(UJk). 

P il N D E Y JS. , Gayaiiaoliarya itvlmasli 
Ciia»dxa, M.A. (Eeommiics-1), B. Com,, 
J.D., Publicity Officer, Modi Industries, 

since May, 1947* fi. 1923, s. of Kunwar Or. 

I^aaak Chand Pandeya, and 
Mrs. Hampiari riiniley«a. 

Bdnc, : Universities—Agra, 

Liielinow' and the Punjab; W 
Culture Study Tour of Cey- & 

Ion, East indies and Mono- 
lulu, 1938-39; delegate, 

India Culture Conference, pm 

103U ; Chairman, Bharat ‘ 

Katya Samaj, 1940; Asso- j 

elate Editor, Olobo, 1941 1 W ; » % 

Editor, Music it 'Dancing ^ 

(Defunet), 1941-42 ; elected 

member, Indian ICE.K., 1943 ; aenernl Editor, 

Federal India Publishing Corporation, 1048 ; 

V Director, Indian People's Theatt^ U,P., 
1048-44 ; Staff and Tonring Correspondent, 
Hindustan Times, Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
United Press of India, 948-46; Special 
Correspontot,^ Leader, 1044-40 ; executive 
'member, XJ.lV^^ress Conference, 1944-46 ;ir 
delegate, All-lndia Writers' Conference, 1945 ; 
member, U.P. Committee of Enquiry into the 
Working conditions of Mofossil Correspon- 
d«mts, ie46-46j journalist on Special Duty, 


Department of Informal Urn, U.?. Oowra^ 
rnent, 1940-47; exenitive iunnlmf pp 
Workiaii ■ Journalists^ 

Publicntwn s, : 3 'he A rt of K athukaii,^ ■ 

(ifhidian Doming, Thf> jpioMem 
I in Indimi JIca/c, Venni .hioe m /’n-'-li 

Indian Art and VuUuifi, PkurDga Paht 
aid Uag Dumhan (Vol. I Co- Edit Hi}/ 
ermtions : Photography, Painting, Mmie 
Dancing, jdii'drm ; Agia, C.P. 

PAHBHARIPJIMDE, Shxikxi.5!ma Laxman, 
M.A. (Sansl%rit), 'M.A. iMaiathP, Priudoal 
S.B. City College, jNiigpur, I'.l*. h, July U* 
1899; m. MrH. llamukd.' Edur.: KMnuf’ 
C.K ; The Neill City High S«-h.«jl ami Bfokm 
College; Jleml Ma-Jir, Nafiomd Sehoof 
Bhandani, C.P, (192(.l-2h) ; Te.arher. rrsnt* 
Clrla’ High Hehool, Knupui' n924-3hj : Politiod 
pi'Buner ( 1 9J;UK! U ; Founder arid Prhtr-b«d. 
S.B. City College .«im;e 1985. ; meni{H;r, Faculty 
of Arts, Arademio I'^airui!, Board of StudiaA 
and ITiiiveisity (Anirt of Nag]»ur ITalv^THlfy ; 
.Secretary, C.P. Rosi^nrch Sochdy. Puhiknthhi.- 
Articles on literature, Hidinn philosonhv, 
Marathi laifguago and script, cdueatkiu, 
religion, etc. in newHpaiu?r?, various journals 
and compendiuniH ; Addrem : ( irede No. 7, 
Walker Hoad, Mahal, Hagpwt {CJk). 

PANDIT, iCosHair Gopal, M.A., Priiidpal 
a; Senior Professor of .English, WililngfloTj 
College, Sangli. h. ■19h4. AVI'/c. ; Wibon 
College ; B.A. (Eng, Hons,), Ellis Bcholur, 

: Bombay: Unhk,;; 1:024 ■■■■M 
Vfjaya Kumari, d. of Ga|a* , 
nan Bhaskar ‘Faidya, 1930 ; 

3 s. Life-member, Deccan . 

Education Society ; Head of ' 

Dept., of English, FergusHnu 
College, Poona (1929-44); 

Suiierintendeut, Moihd A; ' 

Experimental P r I ra a r y 
School, Kavin Maratl Sbala 
{i932-44)p Fdlow, UiriV. 
of Bombay & imuaber, Btfard of Studies in 
English Literature, Bomluiy Provim iul School- 
Book 0 1 1 e e . 19-}3-h5, KMiognixed 

UniverHity Post-gradiuiie 'j.'caeher. Takcei 
active interest in Edrn‘utifm, Literature >k 
Social llefonn: PohUtmthim : ‘ BViy &m- 
tUh , * f * rniroduction to l %aoeer ' ; Art leied in 
English and Fhirathi; Plays amt Poems in 
Marathi and other cducati^ial books. 

: Address : Willingdon College, Sangli (8. M,C.). 

PANDIT, Hamnafh Basant Rai, Proprietor, 
Natlona'' Radio and Eleid-ric Co., Kagpur, b. 
April 19, 1918. Sou of Late Pandit Baaanfe 
Bal. Bupdt., Water Works 
and Drainage, Nagpur. 
Originally inhabitants of 
: Ho<shiarpnr:;-'''Idst.yA:isst;/i 
Punjab, now settled In Nag* 
pur. Edm,: at Nagpur. Was 
Engineer ■'in.-. the .::Mprwv 
Mills, Nagpur, for Biheypts. 
Has eonsidemblc knowledge 
' In.All: ..lines: ' •df; ."mechanical 
and electrical engifteering* 
Started Own huslnesa In 
Nagpur in 1940 nnder 
tire title National ^dlo & Electric Co,, dealing 
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iU»'i'S‘'y!k.?„ am! f.tIjT} 

t ' i>yi‘,al toes. A^drm:- 

inibal4i, .Nagjiilin ; 

HlKMt, Satof Jagaxmath Maltaifal, 'Fiiat' 
ilfiM Sas'lar of f)ie )mivm aial Fs- i 
(-uUiK'll Of S4l:ah\ Ednc. / Foaiift, | 
Poniljiiy, lii^iitn HrliOu! of Kronoiijiff's an«i 
Follf.ioal Hrjeitsio. Fooni,!oj-« , 
ioembi*!’ aiitl lloiL iteiliiry, i 
-Fooim , for sarven'f 

yaar«, ii'-w Jill ; VIcAFfo^il' !:• 

■ dent - Hto. , isecri-tary, j : 
D.‘ooiiu i'lwrieiitwal , 

■ ■; olMeti iocibIk'I-, 

(:V>}}iii‘il of' .19^.50»30, i 

. .M{?B]il:.ier, ' ■ ■ :IiB|JO'rial' INillije j 
' Service ■ Belerlton ■ Cttee., \ 
■.lIKJBrtook leadfog part i«| 
■jV.B.I*. ■ work d?iri,Tig ■Wiii' 1 1 . ' 
was Chaf A.K It Wank a, 


ofthe Hindu Tdl rommottlty i Frea., 
Slif'. Shaijtajl MalutraJ Anniversary of 

>ud)n«I)}:i, FJ 35 j ndkYfsHi 
a !nrge amoarit for tko 
Silver Jjiklk.e CirJftkmtkoi, ’ • 

Fnoiuij m loomlar t'.f’ Its ‘ M ' 

i'hmnve ftfoe,; luo' {innateF ■ W 
ilg mmih to Hic jaioibjy M 
Fro-y. lofafkt Wdfor-J 
Sorirty* Foona Bnuiok* 
and to silver ilr^ Fun | ; ^™r 

liieniker Cooointlou UB*?'* . 

of Fooro'i Onttv 

ami SifOuwirig tgrriu of < m ' ^ ^ 
iljo %”{etory 1 hriiiki^gKIng 
Fisncl CH.re., Fouaiu i^a^-toVid title t.f Han 
Baliek in ID,t 7 ; ♦•■S’-Chairomn, Ker'-pflun 
tttoo.ef tko t j£«FiLe,fm-i,s of H'ar«nd laiiivt 
Ffre.ojjue! ftonHjvmraso Aiidnm : HIS, Main 
St., Camp, ‘Foona, 


Foona, ICirlcee 'foai Civil area ;■ .Viee-Presldent, iFilHIEICJLR, H. 3 S. KaTai@mMa 4 lia'ra, Indian 
ileceanSardara’anfirnaindarafolSfioe. forisiany I Amkaasator to sinee Ajirii 104^, 


IhYMuiSardaja’ am! rnmadafrt" A‘'fioc‘. for luiuiy I 
years; Yire-Prishlent and loiindvr {oriiijicf, ' 
i.’lak ofMahfti'aatnp lid. ,* Oieiidn'r, Jitiisnl of 
Pirftctm'H of many joint-nfcoek rtmipanies in 
Foona and outside ; intcrcsh’d iu edueationai 
auct f^oeial work ; nieiidwr, flovt-rning Body of 
sir Pai'shuratnWuiu Cullego and Malnarastm 
Hduc'at Ion Society. J'oonn. ; Ternd.-i. 

AddrcHS : Biiini Bialiaraj Nikcdan, Poona CIt-y. 

FiiTOIT, M. E. SJrimatt Yilaya Lak®toJ, 
Anifassador of India in fJ.B.B.ic* 
Moft ow. b, iStli Augujjt, lUOO. f^i/iic.: 
Friwteiy by tutors and governesacsSj^ 

' m. 9ib May, 1021, Baiijit BilaraBi Pandit, 

, and Hi»stofiaiib 

- 3 d. Eleeted Cbairman, Bdiication Cttee., 

. Allahabad Hnnielpal Board, 1035 ; olected to 
" : H.P. Asaembiy la 1937 ; app?>inted Minister 
'u, of Local Scif-Hovt. and Public Health In H.P, 

■ ' Congress Oovcminent; Pres., AiMndia Women's 
’ Conforeiice. 10101942 ; Vke*Fres., Women's 
Interrmtional League for Peace and Freedom ; 

^ attended Faeidc Relations Conference at 

' Hot SpHugs, Va, U.S-A., kader of IiuHan 
del^atlon apiHSiiated by the Xmilan Conned 
on ’World Affalri?; toured cxttmHlvcIy In U.B.A. ; 
attended United Nations UoniV.reuce at Ban 
FranclHco and presented the Indian cm& in an 
unofficial caparlty as spola;j<nmn for the India 
’League of America nud llie Natfoual Com- 
mittee for iiulla’s Freedom ; Leader of toe ■ 
' Indi.m dC'kualion at the IL N. O. Pf‘ii<^p 
Con fere?, ; i m p r i alii n c d three times 
in couhecfioU witii €ongt<?ss Civil Ws- 
obedience Movement 8 —15 montlis, 6 months 
and 11 ruurdbs respetdively ; vetuTrnxi un- 
oppOBSii to UJL Assembly from the old consti- 
tueney ; appointed ^lirdHter for second time 
'’ by Congress Oovt. holding portfolios of Local 
Self-Government and Public Health. Ambus* 
sador of India In the VB.B.ll. from Ang* 

“ 13, 1047. Addms:.* Indian Kinbassy, 

Moscow, 

'PJIHHALE, Eao Sali^b 3hajn&^ HamcRand^^a, 
Proprietor, Shankar Eaim^nandra tfc Bros. 
Furniture Dealer, Merclumfe and Govt. 
Contractor, b. 3 1st Dec,, 1805. m. 
Sonubai, d, of late Nanassheb TnMmn? 

, Karfie : one s. and two Md^te. : Poosia. 

' Started life as a furniture mexehflsnt and 
. soon into prominence in the trade; 


fi. June 3. 1805. Madras A Oxford, 

I Srbular r,f fbrkt Ciuir^'U, Brwrl^-icr'fit-Law 
UMisidlf* Truspitf) ; Alksswb 

I ijfilverdty; Ldlk^r, Tra IJindumn Times; 

I Serretery fo the r!i,inv?dlisr, C’iirynlifjr of 
i Prltim; Forrfon .Mhd'for, Faliofa; FJWfdgn 
I A: Ikdlticn! MlnBbT, Bikam-r ; Ihinso Mitilhfor, 

I at <A" State Coiincfi and Foifdgfl 

ib J ViHth ‘u| .ami SRuk! * 0 * for Bd 

Hcaitti, Bifoiinr State Secretary, 

liidiau States Ddeyiitiou Round tatue 

Coufosc-ime ; fdllcial Wittiess on behalf of the 
States bifore Joint Scicet Committea ; Jmiian 
Btafoi' Reprwfttetivc b? th® ’Fa<rhk Relations 
Conference, Camala* 1042 ami f'omraonwealth 
Eelatlons Conforene?', 1045 ; member of Indian 
Delegation to Hiiitt-d Nations GraemI Assem- 
1 My Seasloa, 1947 j Vtee-fh'cHidfmt* Royal 
‘ India Sfjfciety, Publb aii0m : indian 

States ttnti (kwermnnii of Inditt; InferHaiai 
Law ; Portuguese in Maltibur ; Jbuteh in if ala* 
bar ; €mtf mul Ikmomtrg ; TIinduisM aM the 
World ; Kingship in India ; Edumtion 
ReeomtruHmn ; Jwita and the Indim fJemn; 
Ftitun (if Smth East Asia ; The Pmie of 
iHdoaJrlfii^h Treatfh ac 4 htis also cuntf IbiitM 
to TM TimrSf The MumkeMter ({uardim, 
Keujs Pkroidde^ (Jontempomrg Ikvwi\ ete. 
and pii Wished novels, dratii?ts ami poems in 
Malayalam, Addrem : Kanklug. 

PAH|R, Eamall Jdjdulkarlni, S^oiior Fart- 
,■ ■ nor of the ilrm.ii' ■A.dCu.rim. and .akO/H'Usdii . 
AbduIkYirim Funiu, ifotobay. Idmnderi timae 
iirmd in lOM. b, at, Ziuiwbar ( BrilKli Kaat 
Afriea). m, ; 1 d. Viee- 
Ti:'i Fre^Udent itud Tft<rt<ie, JCho* 

§, 4 'V'l Ashri Boarding 

t -VI Orphanage at J?imangar; 

'k Treasurer, the Anjii* 

'U, ^ bian - 1 - Idilz - 1 * .PariJeteJih 

I? Trustee, ‘kliojji Shia fona 

Ashri ianiat and Jam-c* 

_ Mudid, Bombay. 'fmst?*a ol 
F. Betli Dawood FaM Ednea* 

* I I t.hfual TruBf ami t-hairirmn* 

L IlJ I Karim Corporatlftii ttd,; 

. ^ Director the Haldb Bank 

Ltd., The Marine A tfowend liisumiiee Co., 
Ltd., The K-jilaer-e-Hind InsuraiuY Co., Lt<i. 

»^Jddr 0 ss: Panju House, 138*40, Samuel 
Street, Bombay. 
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nunt'S, sii Alanbhmu, 
1'wirawtHw IJiMjclii. Ban’ih.ra. 
a?'|j{ J(/fV.’<s’.'i' '. .l/iUichukoti! ixaj, 

Vi’ft Adra. Ik N. lUy. (Manijimm). 

|»J51H0E, Maloir, Sasfdar, Ma^Mr-K -ala, Pandit 
Htedeswasri Psrasad, IkA.,^ ]< . 

■ r*v»:i}f‘Vvaii, MavnrbJSfUiJ btate. l>. at ,},.!Uf.aU> ,, 
ISink Aluir t thrill ulj 

- ” ' • A ! I n h a h a cl. | 

\ftor funrSisi^ Uif* i>ar '.vent 
:.to Eadaiid in 102B witlithC' 
4r^te Vt, Hotllal Kt'hni In 
t.lH!' ffinion^^t Lakhna-Haj 
I’rlvy €'Oun»’ll ApTieal and 
, worked as j 11 nior to Sir J ohii 
’ sliFion. ■ linrolkd Advo- 
i cat*.! aiul waa appointexi 
1 ckjvenHucnt P ,1 n ,a d n r . 

1 llleetod Ciiainiinn, Bareilly 
Mnnk'lpal Board for two 
fioiiaaastive terina and presided over i-lie 
(joiifeianee of Mnriieipal BiKiirineu at Agra, 
AppolnB.'ii Phief Su'reia.ry, Orehha btatc; in 
10, ‘UJ juid iH'wan In 1u:i2. Beimtcu I o alte^ 
tliO Third Kouiid Table Comereriee m L0d3 iiB 
an Indian States Betegnde. Inaugurated a 
auinber of reioniis In Cirehha State hidnding 
the coiivei'fdnii of the State eiirrency^ into 
imperial eulimge, Dowau of Charldiari ann 
Siehin Staie.^, 1h30*40. Introduced aevm! 
adr«lni>.ti'alive ond hnandal i-efornw nolabiy 
* VIII, 'ige rmiehayuta,* * Uiirid u pliil; ,• 
pendent Audit Section and Jndietary^ 
Dewaii of Maytirbhanj Slate, 

Menda-r of the BciKire« Hindu XJniverKity 
Court, 1042. Fellov/ of tiic Btkrd Bniv., 1044. 
Civil Defwjix; ConuaifeBioner, Leader of the Na- 
tional War Front BVUyurbhuiij State) and 
Freddent of the MayurblMml ^\ar Lllorfs i oni- 
mlttee during the war. StJout (Joinmis^ioner 
fur the MaynrhhanJ State. Ihtcmitwm : 
Kumisniatierf, writing .ainl art collcetion. 
JiUlfadit ‘ * TaHhoiiivufcH * Bahiikara, BareiUy 
(IBP.). 

X»ANDETJL, Gayanacliaarya MnasJa 
Cliandra, M,A. (Eronunu.'s-I), B. Coin 
I^uhlicity Oliieer, Modi Industries, 
since May, 10 ff. fi. 1022, s. of lumwar Dr. 

■ Kanak iliainlTkmdeyii ajid, :■■■ ■ 

Mrs. Pampiari Paiuleya. 

Mdiis. : UniverHitie.s—Agra, 

Lucknow and the Punjub ; 

Culture Study 3*0 «r of Cey-; 

Ion, Eaj:t huiiesaiid Houo- 
lahi, 102S40; «lelcgate, 

India Culture Conference, 

1080 i Chairman, Bhamt 
Katya SarnaJ, 1040; Asso- 
ciate TSdifcor, Ijltdau 1041 ; 

Editor, Music & Banking 
(Pefu net), 1941-42; eketed 
member, Indian P.B.K., 1048 ; Genml Bditor, 
Federal India PuLikidng Corr^ratrom 1042 ; 
Director, Indian people’s Theatre; y.iv, 
and- ; Touring CoiTespomlent, 
Hind AinrJta BaKar Patrlka and 

Dnlted ikess of India, 048-40; Special 
Corrcspontlent. Leader. 1044-46 ; w^eciitlve 
'member, O.P/^^rtJss Coiiferonce, 1044-48; 
delegate, AB-Inclla Writ ere’ Conference. 1945 ; 
member, U.P. Committee of Eivcmiry mto^the 
Working conditions of MofusaB Coye^pon- 
dents, 194546; loumaM on S|)6ciftl Buty, 


Department of Infer nmtii-ii, IJ,p, 
ment, 1946-47 ; executive nieiuher B P 
Working Journaliflts* Federation, 10 - 17 ' 

• n'Jn) Avf tif i 



Indian Art and i'nltwe,, Bhnrtifta NiUm 
aid Hay Inmhan {Vol. I Cb-Baitcd). 
ermtUm : Photograpiiy, Painting, Mu»ic ani 
Bandiig. Afidrm; Agru, C.P. 

MNDHAEIPilJJBE, Shxikdsbita hmmm, 
M.A, (Sumlirit), M.A, {Ahmdhi), Principal, 
S.B, Cliy Culh'gi!, Nogpur, f'.P. a, July 11, 
l<sa0 ; w. Mi*h, Kfuiuibai. Hilun,: Nagpur, 
(i.P. ; Thu Neill City High Stdiool nnti THs'lup 
College; Head HaMer, Nalioual SrhouL 
Bhatidaru, C.P. (1920-22) ; 'fenr-her, St. trssda 
Girls’ High Helinol, Nu'apur (1924-80) ; F<ilitlt':d 
priBoner ( 1 920-21 1 ; Founder .and Primi}ia|, 
S.IL City College since 1981. ; ineiid»er. Faenltv 
of Arts.' A<‘adeinic (Joiineil, .Board of Studies 
and (hiivor.sity Court of Nagpur rniverftify ; 
Secretary, C.P. Ec?-eardi Society. PahlimthmAi 
Articles on literature, Indian phlioBuphy, 
Alarathl lunguago and setijd, educatiuit, 
religion, etc. in hew.spapcrs, various journulsi 
and coinpeiulitims ; Address: Circle No. 7, 
Walker Itoad, Matial, Nagpur (C.P.). 

PJOIBIT, Keskav Gopal, 3LA., Pfindp-a! 

& Senior iToiessor of English, Wlliingdon 
College, Sanuli. &. 1904. Edne.. : Ull.son 

College; B.A, (Eng. Hons.), lillia Scholar, 
Bombay Univ., 1924 ; ?»♦ 

Yljaya Kumari, of Gnja* 
nan Bhaakar Vaidya, 1030 ; 

8 i?. Life-member, Deccan 
Bducation Society ; Head of 
Dept, of Englisii, Fergufisoh 
College, Poona (1920-44) ; 

Superinterukiit, Model & 

Experimental Primary 
Sciionl, Naviu Maratl Shala 
(1032-44) ; Fellow, UniV. 
of Bombay & nmmher, Board of Studies In : 
English Litfuature, Bombay Provimdai School- : : 
Book ettec, 1948- Bk Eecognlzed 
University Posfc-gradua1:e Teacher, Takes ■ 
active interest in Edueatioii, Litnrrduire iSc 
.Social liefonu: PnbUfxdhus : ^ Why Hmh . 
lish , ’ ? ‘ Introiluction to (Jhmmr ’ ; ArtlHes in 
English and Nlnrathi ; Plays and Poems in 
Mamthi and other educatl^i.al hooks. 

A.MrmB : 'Willingcloii College, Sangli (S.M.O.). 

PENDIT, Ramnafh Basant Eai, Proprietor, 
National Radio and Electric (Jo., Kagnar. 5. 
April 19, 1918. Son of Late I^adit Basapt 
lifti, Supdt., Water Works ^ 
and Drainage, Nagpur. 
Originally inhabitants hi 
Hosihiarpui Dlst., East 
Punjab, how settled in Nag* 
pur. J?d«c. 7 at "Hagputi: Was-: ;; : 
Engineer - in the Empress 
Mills, Nagpur, for hlheyesrs. 
Has conddemble knowkdgo 
in ail linos of mechanical 
and'^ oketrieal ■.:ungineerittg..: , 
Started own business to 
Nagpur to 1040 under 

the title National Radio Electrio Co., dealing 
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in KaiiK}i '«5 KI*H;t.df'al iuuu’S'-orleJ, Mid ntlu;r 
r«ghiseilni^ Jljjei* At^ifms : 
^ Kft^^ppr, C.F., 

■■: ffliUJOIT, ■ Sadax . lagaiaxiaffe Mafeaxaf, - j'xrat' 

■ ■■■■i-Mm ■ , JSadar of tlje Baeejiu aud . 'Es-, 

- , iyeii:d>*i;r, Coimci! of State. Ednc, / Pooiia',' 

Indian School of Eeoaoiuiys and 
.B>ntl,«il SoiDfiae, : Foiriuier- 
tnesii{}t‘i’ (mil lion. Heuretaiy, 
Foona S.'F.C.A. for '- .sfc'W-'ij’ 
.yf-ats.t 'tiovir ita Aioe-Frihl- 
doBtr;' ■■Moil/. ■ Sferetaiy/ 
■iMmim' Igt'loiil'tiiral . A^&oe.* 
J,U27«32' ; ■ 'elersted inCittifKa',, 
t.Vf3i3!K;i{ of .'State,' '1&30-36. 

Impcfrial- Police 
SerYiee' ■Scleetion vCl.tee:, . 
I«;i3;.too'k kadliig part In. 

work diniiii;' Wm ; ■ 
waJi Ohirf A.lt.P. Warden > 

I Poona, Kirkee niid (.'ivO area ; Vice-President., 

■ JDen(‘,'in Sa rdara' and I riamriura* A fn^ov, for ma ny 

! yearr^ ; \'ire-Prcfiidcnt and Pounder inenday, 

! niid) of -Mjiharastra, Ltd. ,* niemker, Pcjard of 

i MIreetorr, of joany joint-stock coinpanicH in 

■ Poona .and outside ; interested in edueafioiiul 

% and Roekal work ; jneiuber, rjuii'erning Body of 

Sir Parshuranibluiii CoHcjoi anti aiuliarasira 
Ikiucation Soflety, Foona, J.lmrntwn : fenny. 
Addrefss: iiiiau Mahanij Kiketao, Poona City. 

i pmm% H. E- Sadmafi Vijaya Lakshmi, 
f Amia^Baiior of Imllu in U.B.S.Il., 

n MOS' ow. (k ISth Aiigust, 1900. /A/ur. ; 

^ PrIvaUdy Ly tntora ainl governesses, 

■ m, 9th Slay, t92i, Eanjifc Sitaram Faudit, 

? Bar-Jit- Law, {Classicist ajui Histonan), 

; a d, pjlected Chairman, Ednention Cttee-, 

f Allahabad Municipal Board, 1935 ; elected to 

; M.XL Aasemhly in 1037 ; appointed Mhilater 

,, of Local Self-Uovt.and Pubiio Eealth In U.F. 

Gongreaa Govermnent; Pfe8.,AlMndia Women’s 
' Ccmteuce, lOiO-1042; Vice-Pres.. Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom *, 
attended Pacific itelations Conference at 
Hot Bijringg, Va, U.B.A., as leader of Indian 
delegation appointed! by the Imiiaa Cojmcil 
on World Alfairs; toured extensively in IT.B.A,; 
attended United Hatlons Cunferenee at San 
Francisco and presented tke Indian case in an 
iinoinehil capacity as &pok«iwman for the India 
League of America and ijie Kational Com- 
mittee for ludia's Freedom ; Leader of the 
Indian delegation at the Tl. N. 0, Fca<?e 
€oiit'erei 35 c impris’Sned three times 
in connection with Congrass Civil Dis- 
obedience Movements — 15 months, d months 
and 11 months respectively ; returned un- 
opposed to U.'F. Assembly from tiie old consti- 
tuanoy ; appointed Minister for second time 
by Congress Govt, holding portfolios of Local 
Seif-Oo'vernraent and Public Health. Ainbaa* 
sador of India in the U.S.BJL from Ang‘ 
13, 1947. Address : Indian ErabusS>% 

Moscow. 

pj., .pJiHHAIiE, Eao Saheh ShaBk-^.Eamchandf a, 
V'; Proprietor, Shankar Hamcmindra As Bros. 
Furniture Dealer, Merchant and Govt. 
Contractor, d. SXst Dec., 1806, 
Soanbai, d. of late Hanasaheb TuMirana*] 
Karpe : one s. and two ds, Edsic. .* Pdo»». 
Started life as a furniture merciiaat and 
soon c^me into proixiinenco in the trade ; 



Fmlercsfthe Hindu Commoriity; Pm, .- 
Shri ShantaJI Mnburaj Armiversaty of 
BtidsifubKi, .eollected , ■■ ■_ ; _^. ■ 

a, .large' aT}K»i.nt- for- .the.- 

Silver Jubilee tJclebrat-iou, 

Poona, mfmtbcr of its , 

Fiiiaiicn Cites;'.; has don.ded 
big sijffia to the Boi'nl.i;iy' 

Pi'csy . . ■ ■ I jdh.nfc . Welfare 

Society,... Pooim .Bmrich, 
ami to Silver Jubilee Finid ; 
hjember, Coronatioiii 
of posjna Cantt. .Board 
and Maungfug (J.tee. of 
thn I'ictnry Thaukwgiving 
Fund Citce,, Ptsona ; awarded title of Bao. 
Habeb in 1937; ox-Chalmiaii, Itecepnon 
Ctlt'o. of tile es-PrivMoners of War and Leave 
Ibiraonnel from O'Vcraeas.’ Aidrms 128, M?*i3i 
St., t.’amp, Poona. 

I PAlTlKIf ER, H. £. ICavnlam Madh wa, Indian 
Airibiissador to China since April 1948. 

b. June 8, Ldtre, * Madras tfe Oxford, 

Scholar of < iin’-t f imrch, Barrister-at-Law 
(MbSdlf? T(inpin) , Pi3>fs\Hior, Aligarh Muriim 
I'rdvcr/dty i difsji, 'The IJiridmfdn Times ; 
Bou'i'tary ifs the Chsmedior, Chamber of 
Princes; T orngu Patiala; Forrign 

d': Political PiOmnor ; Prime Miulhter, 

Vice-'Prc.sKknt uf Stite Council and Foreign 
& Poliriral 5liidntf!rfm<i Minister for Bducation 
tfe Health, Bilianf:‘r State (1944); Secretary, 
Indian States Delegation to the Pound Table 
Contbrcjice ; ollcial Witness on btLfUf of the 
States Ind'ore Joint Select Cojuniittee ; .Imlian 
States' 'KepreBentative to the Pjicidc .Kelatiom 
Conference, Oamdn^ 1942 and Commonwealth 
Itektioiis Couference, 1945 ; member of Indian 
Delfcgaliou to United Hationa General .ABsero- ! 
bly SesBiort, ,1947 ; Yice-Prefibl^jnt, Boyal 
India Society, London. PubHcati&m : Indittn 
JSMes and (Jfwermwmi of India; Xntmtedal . 
Law ; PortugiieBein MnlaMf ; Butch in Mala* 
bar; Oahte ami Democracy ; Buiduwn and ths 
Modern World ; Kitiffship in India ; Edumiion : 
Memminiction ; India and the Indian Ocean; 
Future of South East Asia; The Basit of 
Ttidn^British Treaty, etc,; has also contributed ; 
to The Tmm^ The 3Iu7iehester Guardian^ 

Eews Ohronickt Oantenrpomry MevUWf etc, 

and published novels, drMiia.s and poems in; 
Malayalam. Address : Nanking. 

PilNJU, Esmail Ahdnlkarim, Senior Parfc- 
nor of thetlrm K. A. liarim and also Huaetn 
Aiaiulkarim Fanj?i, Bonibay. Founded these / 
firms in 1914. b. at Zanzibar (Ikitish Bast 
Africa), m. ; 1 d, Vke- 
] PrcBident and Trustee, Kho- 

j ja Shia Isna Ashri Boarding 
I Orplianage at Jamnagar ; 
j 1 1 on. Treasurer,' the Aniu- 
inan - I-.Faiz- 1, “■Pa'iijetani;., 
Trustee, Khoja . SMa ; lana 
A.sliri... Januit.:':.and;' 

Muajid, Bombay . Trustee of 
Betli Dawood Fazel Kduca- 
' ' * . J tinuai Trust and Chairman, 

i. '' Karim Corporation Ltd. ; 

' ■ Dii'ecto^ The Habib Bank 

Ltd., The Marins A Oeiieral Insurance Co-, 
Ltd., The Kaiser-e-Hind lusuraneo Co., Ltd, 
Address: Paiiju House, 138-40, Samuel 
Street, Bombay. 
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. tm., U.A., liBe., LL,B., .Bar^&t'lAw, 

I.c\s.» b, sard Nov. laaa. m. j 

Ba!, One s. three d$, Edue, : Agra Coliege, j 
Ca! 0 \itta TJniversity, Allahabad lluiversity, i 
St. John’s College, Cainbiiclge ; Barrlster-at- 1 
haw t Gray's Xnni. Vakil, Allahabad High i 
Conrt, 100;j ; entered Government 
service, J’lidJclal Heptt., lilOS; tC.B., 1007 ; i' 
IJiidei'Seny. to Govt., 1017 ; Forest Settlement | 
Officer, 1 0Ji* ; Magistrate and Collector, ^ 
1920, Appointed to InvcBtigRte Customary 
Lhw In jCinnaon, 1010. Secret&r 5 % TJ.P, 
Excise Committee, 1931 ; Dep. Bee. to 
Govt., 1927 ; Sec. to Govt., Education, 
Industries and Agriculture Heptts,, 1937 ; 
member, XT.P. Legislative f.'ouueil, 1927-2B; 
CominiBaioner, Benares, Jliansi nnd Allahabad 
Divisions, 19H1-37; Political Agent toil, H. 
the Maharaja of Benares, 1031-B7; Chief 
Secretary to Govt,, 193H-39 ; moinber, 
Indian Historical Eecords Cornniisslou, 1920, 
President, Nmnisnmtic Soc., India, 1924, 1940} 
Pres. Historical Boc., C.?., 1929-44. Fvblica- 
Horn : Joint translator of Bhasa'a ^vapm- 
mmvdaita '* (Indian Press ) ; " The date» of 
Skmidagupta and hU mitc$emn**\ VoUedm*8 
handbook; Hindu Cmtormry Law^ etc, 
Addrm : 19* Thornhill .Eoad* Allahabad, 



The Hoaa’He Pamdit Ooviaa Ballahli, 
B.A*, I/I/.B,, Premier in ohargo of 

General Adminisitration and CSvU Supplies, 
Halted Provinces, since April 1* 1940; 
ineinber* Congress Working Committee 
since 1931. Ik September 10, 1887, !ii 

Almora Dfe, ; Eduo. : Almora, Aluir Centra! 
Coll,, Allahabad; School of Law, Allahabad 
Haiv. ; enrolled Advocate, AHaliabad High 
Court, 1009 ; joined the Bar at Naini Tnl ; 
took active part in polities ; started iCumnon 
Pftrishad in 1916 to study local problems and 
redress grievances ; gave evidence before the 
Southborough Comndttee and succeeded in 
bringing the Kiimaon districts under the 
Montford Eeforms ; elected member, A J.C.C)., 
1916; II.P. Leg. CouncH, 1933, on Swaraj 
Party ticket; Loader, Swaraj Party* U.P. 
CouncU, for 7 years ; elected Pres., IJ.P’.C.CI., 
1927, and presided at Aligarh Session ; took 
"prominent part in anti-Simon Commission 
agitation and received iatid blows in Lucknow 
' along with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ; twice 
imprisoned for Civil DiBobedlence, 1980-32 ; 
appointed Chairman of the U.P, Agrarian 
Committee by the H.P.O.C. ; submitted Pant 
Report, 1931 ; Gcnl. Beoy., All-India Parlia- 
mentary Board, 1934; elected M.L.A. (Central). 
1934 and was Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party ; elected Leader of the Congress Party 
in U.P. Assembly, 1037 and Premier, 1937- 
39 ; resigned on War issue ; offered Satyagraha 
in Nov. 1940 and was jailed for one year; 
arrested and kept in detention la Ahmedmgar 
Fort, August 9, 1942-March 31, 1045 ; attended 
Simla Conference* June 1045, and carried on 
negotiai^ons with Jinnah; meniber, Central 
Parlamentary Board and .Clfuirman* U.P. 
Parliamentary Boosl; ro-elecfced to U.P. 
Legislative AMmUf and Leader of Coapess, 
Party In the U.P. Assembly t elected member, 
Conatttnent Assembly. Addms: Premier/ 
United Provineee, Lucknow, * 


M.A,, B. Dean of the ■ Fawihy c?f ' 
Oriental Htadies and ■ Fine Arts, Tmvaui'ANs 
tlniveislty. Hindu. Brahmin, b. 1877 . P--' 
and 4 <L Served the Govt. . . 
ofXravancQre for 31 years ’ 

and retired as Dewan J 

FeWikar in 1082. Foreiu«HHt ^ 

Uitiratgur ofKmla, ^ dlKtlog- 
iiSshccI Sanskrit achokr, and 
prime , authority on mattmf™ "' 
relating to the annals 1 
and anti9?jltles of Kmk, ] 

Author of more than twenty- 
live works in poetry and 
prose In Malayalam. Has I 
unearthed and published 
several ancient Malayalam mannscTlpta 
Elected President of the AH-Kerala Literarv 
Academy for several ycur». Tak^*;? gis‘af 
interest in Harijan uplift, llm Mahib 
in 1931. King’s Silver Jubilee Mefinlfi^t, 
The Maharajas of Travancore and Coc.hlu 
have given Tirasrinkhilm (gohi bamU^i) 
and conferred on him the titles of Malmkavi 
and KavltJlaka respeetlvoly in recognition of 
his poetia talents. Awarded the title of Bahi|« 
yabhushaaa for proficiency In Banskrlt, 
Emgaiim: Walkirtg. Addrm: Sar&d&Bi- 
k*dan, Jagatl, Trivandrum. 
pmjmjS3?E, Nasfaymi lagaxmaih, B.A„ 
S.T.a, LL.B.; d. 1899; m. Miss Clmruiai 
Pntanltftr, 1924 ; four «. and one 4 , ; Edm \ ; 

Bhulia Ciarnd High School 
.and..' . . Wllsort College, 
"Bombay. Sorved ati 
■■Tewher," WUmu High 
School, Boinbav ; |oinf:d 
Dhnha IMr 192g' ; fmd k Hu.?: 
■le.'idlng practitlouer ; wiiH,",' 
iiuimbcr of the ■ 

ei]"«rlity ; Director, Kuju*.', ; 
wutlo t'o-operative Bank, 
•DiuiUa; Secr<?tarv, .Health 
Assjodation. Bliulia:;' PresS- '. 
(lej tt, Poatrueu V, fj nion, 
Dlmlia ; Social worker ; takes in^ero^fc tn 
inedianiised agriculture and wlonizhimn 
sehemca; served as Policfc Prusccutru', 
legal advte to various motor uuIoib, 
interested In busiuess* Af?djw;4th Lane, 
Dhuila, West Khaiwlesh, Bombay Province, 

PAKilHJPE, GopalBamchamdbra, 5LBe., A.IJ. 
Sc.* LE.S. (Itetd-iq F.N.L, O.B.E^ (1940), 
h. 30th January, 1891. m. Mrs. Maiini raraujpe. 
Edue.: Poona, Heidelberg and Berlin, Bombay 
University Ecsearch Scholar; for acme time 
Assistant in the PhyMeM Chemistry Depart- 
ment of the Indian Institute of Bclenee, 
Bangalore ; since 192f), Principal and Professor 
oir physios in the Iridiaa Educational Service 
at the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay, 
FeUow of the Indian Academy of fidenccs, 
B^galore. Fellow of the National Institute 
of Science of India. PubUcaiions : Various 
^pers in solentifio journals. Joint Editor of 
popula|^ Scientific monthly in Marathi 
** EfisUiEnyan/* Address : Sudarshan, 202/1, 
SftdftsMv, Poona 2. ^ 
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% • MEANIPYE, Sk Kng&TOafli Pamshottawi* 

|ir., M.A. ^Uaatstb.), iUnmlmyt^ B.S?*, 

(C'^ieutta). b. WtU Fsih. 1^76. 

!■ II >S,, Bor»bay • Fer- 

'■•■ ' f.;<^}|., Fw^rsa; St, ^ohi8*s Coll., Cam- 

Ijyitige (Fell.) 1961*07, And Hon. Fellow 
1915 j .Fftris and Gottingen ; Oovt. of 
liitliA Selsolar; liraeketed Senior Wrangler 
, ; Caml>ddge, 1899 i PjIjM’liml and Firof. 
, 0 f Math., Fergusfion toll., Friona, 1003-24; 
Hoa. -Asaodate of tlifi Batlonaliat FreM 
' ., iisor.isrtloJ) ; has taken in'oiidnont part In all 
K ' soeial, iwritlca! and eduratfonal movements 
;■“'' hi Bonilmy Fres.; Vice-t/hanfellorof liidten 
Women's * IJniy., 1918-20; Bombay Leg. 
Cmmell, 1918-211, 1927; awarded the Kaisar-I- 
am Gold Medal in lOld; Kniglited 1942; 
Minliiter, Bombay Government, 1921-30, 
1927 ; member, llcforms fiKinhy Committee, 
1924 ; Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
Committee, 1924 ; Indian Taxation Inquiry 
■ Committee, 1924-25 ; luembw, India Couiidl, 
I9S7-32; Vke-Cimneeiior, Lucknow Univer- 
>' slty, i902-SH ; Frcbidenfc of the Katlotml 
Liberal Federation, 1924, 1939. High Com- 
r. . missslomjr for India in AUHtralia, 3944-47. 
PublimtPms : " Utikhalt HarvtJ'* ‘'The. Crux 
of the Indian Vmhkm‘' “ Uutionalim in 
,, Praetke." Addreu : Poona 4. 

pmmVMLM., HomI HttaiomP, B.A., Bar-at- 
Law. fj, tith Keb. 1906, dSdue., : Graduated 
, . from St. Zavlcr's College in 1928, and pro- 

• ,. needed to England in tho same year far liigher 
■ ^ studies; took active part in IiicHaa eiudout 
iudlvities ; li’oundcjr member, the Indian 
Students* Aseoclation in Great Britain and the 
X<oadon Branch of the Indian Hationai Con- 
gre.^ under the presidentship of Bhapurji 
Saklatvala, M,P., returned to India in 1931 ; 
" practising at the Bombay High Court; has 
»eea taking keen interest in Congress activities 
and in tiie Labour Movement; has taken a 
leading part In organising a number of trade 
« Unions in Bombay, such as the General Motor 
Workers* Union, the Lover Brotiiers Workers* 
Union, Illdmrdson d; Cruddas Workers Union, 
> Bombay Fort Trust Workers' Union, tlie Ha- 
^ tional Oil Workers* Union etc., has represented 
woricers In iitany important cases In the Indus- 
trial Court, Bombay ; member of the Proviu- 
elai Board of the Himliistan Magdoor Sevak 
isaugh ; arrested in August 1942 ; rekaged in 
1943 ; after release, took active 3 >arfc in reviving 
CongreiS activities ; leading part, in organising 
the Congressiiiftn's Constructive 'Work Com- 
mittee; worked as Secretary; leading part 
in organising the Bombay Legal* Befeace 
Committee for the defence of political priaonera 
and cletenues; fought numerous oases on 
behalf of political pilsoiiers and detemies all 
over tho country ; arrested again In November 
1043 in Lahore where he liad proceeded to^hk 
a case for the release of ShH Tai Frakash 
iS’arflin. Arrest created a great sensation and 
' as a result of agitation tlmt followed, he 4 vas 
7 released soon afterwards, 4d^ms : Amarchand 
Mansion, Mayo Boad, Bombay. 


nu VA«iiUga«rl Cloneased). One son. 
Piddkndms : Edited *' VuMuhha Chariim,'" 

: ■ Addrm : ' Devgad, Baria. 

FSmiffl, Chimdalal Htamboxdss, B.A., 
LLJL, M.L.A., Bombay. Merchant. 
b, 22-1-1894. wj. hMiixhm, d, o£ Ambulal 
llhogua! Des'doii Ub4-l9U>, iiiiBiiiiiiirrimfirTifBi^^ 
3 $. 'and 1 d, L'dpe. ,* Sk 
Xavier’s €olleg.e, Bombay, 
aicfuber of the ' '« 

Indian Mvnduuity Clntui- ^ 

her, pniktSHu Ahmedabad 

41, Indhm Criiiraf C'ui.tiin i;.' . 
ettea.. CbJU-lt and Aiuu- 
oilkku adviricT tn th»s Cfivi. 
of liuiia on iie.hi-4a|«yjf.‘-ie 
■ imgotiution, '1.939; laombor, 

Export Advisory i'oiiiiidl of the. i»r.>vt. of 
India, 1949-42; Mg. Lhoctor, Tho Aliiiieda* 
bad Jupitfjr Spg. Wvg. d? M.'fg. Co,' Ltd., Aiiiue- 
dabad, daya Bharat Ooi ton .Mills Ltd., daya 
Idiarut JtHuraui'C <*o. .Ltd., C. Parakli A. Co, 
flndiii) :■ Ltd., Bombay Ugaiida |C«:o LMo ■ 
My,«o,re I’'lywoo(3y tvu'ponilioa Ltd., Uganda 
(.3itf;au tJukni LUi., ;uid Nakai^oro T’rudhig Co. 
Ijtd,; Direetoiv Standard i)o. .Ltd,, Now 
China MiiG Ltd,, and Ahmedahad Cofetan 
Mfg, Cf». Ltd., JleproHcntafctve of tho Ahmeda- 
h.ad Millowiiers ' AafHoeiation in Bombay As- 
sembly. CluM ; W.I.T.C. WlUingdoii 

Sport'H. <Tub, Ltd., Criekefc Club ot Iiklia, 
Ltd. jUldmi> : 40, llidgo Boad, Malabar Bill, 
Bombay. 


IC‘'“>FAHE]KS, Hewsw Bafeadm? Mofllal Lanc- 
s' . Lhal, M.A., LL.B., ex- 1)1 wan, i Bark State, 
k 18th March, 1882. Ediw. : Elhhinston© 
College and Government Law College, Bombay. 


FAEXKH, Molianlal Odhavii, B.A., LL.B., 
Leading citizen, .Lawyer, Law Fubiiaher, 
Fresidciifc, Municipality and member (Indepen- 
dent), Bkoda State liCgislatlve Assembly 
representing the Commerce 
Constituency, Aim-eli and 
Dkha. A. january X, 1099 
at Hajlvofc ; ; High 

Sciiooi, Amreli ;; Bahaudin 
College, duaagadh'andHaW:':. 
Coitege Bombay, 1921 • 
foinuienced . practice in 
District AmreiX, 1931 ; elect- 
ed niemi »er of the Muulei- 
pality since : 1921 ; works 
gineerdy for the material 
welfare and social progress 
hi Aim’cli, Kathiawar, and Baroda State; 
Vicc-Prcsidcut, District Local Board, 1926-20 ; 
an elected member of the 'Panchayet, for the 
last 20 year.y ; was elected President of Muidd- 
pality unanimously in 1036 at the young age 
of 37 : elected Fresident (as an ladcpendent 
, candidate), District Local Board, Amreii, 1939* 
46; re-elected President, Amrell Municipality 
in 1946 for 0, years; Oovcrdiaeat Pieadfr, 
District and Sessions Court since 1940 ; mem- 
ber, Baroda State Legislative Assembly 
glnc© 1930 ; ex-Parlianientary Secretary, 
State Legislative Assembly ; Soeretary to Sir 
Sayajirao Golden Jubilef3 Comniitfcee and 
Flood i^iieiTommittee, AuireU,l£)27; Director, 
Agric.alturai Bank Ltdo^^mreB ; is on many 
select and special conimitteea appointed by 
the Goveruiucat ; a sincere Sodai Worker > 
** awarded Kajya llatna Gold Medal for meri- 
torious public service ; a trustee. Sir 



IMim S^'; PakkiaH: ¥cuf ‘ BM 


MMli TitnIk Board* j ' iifo EaMe ; 

>"8 !, aii‘liK>Utic!iri«ito ^ Hijbback Matomity ami ChiUl VVf.lfBw 

Ennu ni ClujuraM {ituiufiia-n Ihiifiii Law, laiUit'i woiat , el<’ 

Pifiifil' Code, ; C'rimina! Procedure Oidc President, Oa-iilairi Illst, Board, la y»* 

B\'i<i,eaco A<d,, ' Maliomodsm; Law/' Addrmi: turncid unopposed totlie Orissa A 

OdlKiv Pdiuvan, ILiJ Mabal Roiid, AinrcH, j ipyy wIutc iai was caned unoiilu loraj fbr pr.V 

.. MESfa.ya«a Beo, iI,0.1,IL,' Tin; M'{iharai[a tintOii. Zi&faat?4r , i>iitiO;t«ndblggasin^iiija|;|j|£;'«^^ 
' 'f^aheb of Piirialdiiit'tlL Oanjaia Ijist., bolongs bagged. BKiny .tigers, paiil;hra3r'crc..pf:il*«r 

, .. .. L>thc‘/«aiapathl'’ X>ynardy iiitcrt‘HtH;a in biniurds, horse-riding and ra<‘U^,f 

! . !1A,‘;X i“ieh’"rf tlif ''■»>»!"« ■■•uny imjmrti»it, ran>, 1 „ imii,-; 

: • / * jlliihtrious O;moa Oj’iKisty. Mnduig 1 lie presold lung s OornnaUoa Pup 

; '/■ ‘ «<>, l8UL5;‘«n ill rujfl ivdijg'H Cup of 1915 at Oakutta 

i linn, the younger Bister of Tinf Club, Madras, Lyno 

! ’ ■ let wvilil a t f ^=''1 J •'«“■■' 

! ' and J iL Ediw. : aiiO ^hal- Bf’^ndon, Indian Bed Cross Bocldy, lioyal 

I Cuurfc-nL Wards lubtl- Calcutta Turf CluL, R.W.t. Tmf (*iuh, Boiu- 

Mntiuip I^cuington. Assumod bay, life member, aCU. ; 

*■ VT'^.^P'-T 

per^ioiud and iiwdhary in lOld and 1922 Itidifmnh (nin,ill),A)'/l%sAfwwi}?niyo,A'rrfaifa- 

lespceilvcly and ^Maharaja (])t‘r.snnal} in 1930 bmmhamlm Bihar, duamhati CrmifhabtiU, 

in recognition <.f service' to ins Estate ; Kahifalmlihj, xiarft 1, iTuc/uiui Vtkal, Adfd 

Honorary C’omnns,-.ion in the Land Irorees . p»p«nidrvu.,i? • rriiia wuiwniy 

siuco iOja ; Premier to the Govt, of Orissa [p.; larlaumcdi , Halls (oirduib, 

for the second time, Hce, ly-lHJuly lU-it; Madras. 

ralmS’ Imlhn ^(tomlttuS^ PiUttHIOMEDI s Maharaj Kama* Srf Sri 

S5mA 'tet lmlinn RT^ Sri Madhab Simdat GaJapalW Naiayana 

or Of t hi OHhb i H mml-r'v *r4teo 'Ss an Bftjnh Haheb oJ Heiang, Balrarnna* 

M.L A of Matos ,vas iricet^d in IM'i as Manikprasad “SI! ‘il 

representative of AlMndia Landiiolihws* ?/ 

Assoc, to give evidence before tho Pariia- J 

mentary .loint Belcct O'ttee. in London ; intft jUt • 

member, Hoyal Society of Arts, London; 

served on the Royal Conunisriiou on Agrieui- • fl w ^ T.'fiiik rjii'.tof 

ture ; vviis nominated member of Indo- British S j io]!i.!rru ^ / 7 kl« -S in 

Trade I^kgotiations during mm- Honorary In \Jlr^ 

Adviser and YHtor to tho Agricnliural CnIL, ^ 1 ' AUM' ' and ‘ I'o-mouomftn 

Coimbatore ; takcB prominent part in Indus- >//%,, ' •* riui'’ ShidniB ihdt £Ldf 

trial and commercial advaneunont of the Ooteromimd ' * Pifr’ 

City and owns rho Parlakiniedi Light Railway IWk ' J ^ P duu df* liahf 

of lo miles, a Bait Paetory at PuadI, and large . .«k I Wf f3 Tp Iv ^ * 

oil and rice mills at Parhikuhedl ; Birector, lu!|u«k, Wndias. 

Mettur Jiiiiustrics, ^Madras, Manjji Stud 3?;arm, pAELKKI3\f£B3t : Sri Sri Sri Eartiachanto 


Poona, and. Simpson Co., Madras ; takes 
keen interest in tho advancement of loarning, 
both OrleuLil and Occidental, and maintains 
a First Grade College, a Sanskrit College, 
Boys* and Girls’ High Behools, and two 
Hie. Schools for Orlyas and Telugus ; also 
encouragea eduction of boys and girls 
by lavlshfy helping them with scholarships, 
free lodging and hoarding, books, etc.; main- 
tains many charitable Institutions ; takes 
persona! interest in agriculture and horticul- 
ture; maintains a 'Veterinary Hospital and 
agricultural demonstration farms, and has 
. atarteil Virginia tobacco cultivation ; distin- 
guiahed liimaeli' by his speck! war efforts by 
helping in reoruitiaent work and by di^^ating 
large sums of money both in the Great War 
and World War U ; contributed lls* 1 lakh 
to the Besearch Institute, « Coonoor, and 
Bs* 20,000 for post-graduate iPBBcarch work in 
food and cooim^cial crops; Bs. &,000 and 
B». 4,000 to tfb Qanjam lEldlief O’ttee,, « 
and Flood BeUef CTtoe., Orissa; recently : 
contributed Es. 26,000 to tho Outtaak 
Hospital for ft separate maternity ward to be 


GalapatM Karayana Boo, 1 1 cl r- Apparent 

and JnbmJ of; b, Feb. 18, iP.ilO. Bdm,: 

privately arid at tho Mahiiruja’.s Lolle-ge, 

Parlakimedi, in IVladras for 

tho Cambridge School ffer- api^ilMMpt 

tifleate Emniiasstimi under 

various leading tutors ; has 

special aptitude for liteni- I'* 

ture, especiuily Euglisb, 
and cultural studies; ims 
travelled widely in India, J 

England and parts of UK mm 
Europe mid visited places of Mlk.^ ^Sm 
historical and ethnological W mS '. 
interest, and raoflern sden- 
tifie and industrial concerns; 
a lover of Education, Culture and F'ine Arts 
<^nd Bpends abortion of his private funds for 
educational and charitable purposes. Reereu^ 
Hons: Tennis and Shikar; has bagged lid 
tigers and panthers. Aildress : Parlakimedi. 

?aSRXCHat BL-Col. CMsfamji Bal, M.A., 
M,B.Bchir, (Cantab.), M.E.C.S,, HR.aF., 
Fellow of Calouttft 
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'■ AfU^F-j-r to 

ibr hiella Sii ff JC, ; b, 

• ; in- 4- of hiiw li,,l . i?iuch.^ 

'■■rjmue.: 'Le.vH^ Bdio**i. tdiiiB 

' ibAmhxiHne . ; Hf:. Bait|'i*ilon5f'ivB Hirs.*’ 

f trX l.undrm; Jolnml LI\|,S., ; .KcBfardi 

mlwf at' the.. Scijool of Ttapw^il -Mfulhitw, 
Ci-kutbiif PW^O ; Viofv^Hat at tlift Hnnv'. 

. I»iT«dor of tlje Calnitfa 

of Tr-f^]5icai ,^fin.ri4jlne. Calent.ta, ll}4&«47. 

' ^ihUmivnw: tUG ij^KHciillhc Fa|.*erB. lie.ariii.s 

ssahilv o« r‘?s^fm‘|ie« t-3jio1»'-‘ra tte Bad't-fio*' 

, is^y, ;.i.ddm?; : Iiidia AlfiB7,a/h, Lumh-n, 

:' .' W.O.g. Erjglami. , ■■ 

Ettil Vteayafe, I.E.'fL, 

• ’li.L.A., Brpsof^ayj an* I uf tlw Vom.ih. 

, ‘ijit-at A;aSi“}iil,)ly. h, T8U:i ; r/u Mlss Ti-HsaFivi. 

il, of a ja'ftRiiaaot i.'iiiiuies’ 
of ' Vlmlh^pon ; . 'ooe d. I 
kdm, .*.l>h«lia .Ga? ad' High I 
■ isciiool ; .Kew ■■ ^ Etiglfd)! 
Hchool, ■, Pooftii; '' Ferg'o^sou* 
t^)!Iege, Fooria ; MaetiB^d: as 
Advocate a'fc,.Bl:iiiUa fmia 
. aad ■ i'haii; ' 'at 

€hal!Bj?aoi} ' (Etmt Klmn* 
df':;l.s’d ' started. In ' C0« 
operatiOB; ■ ^ with ■ ■ otlier 
frlvadB: a Spiruvliis and 
AYoavlns Mill at (jhallBijnou ; 
oua of the rjja»nd«i? ajiarits of the Mill ; 

, j?reBKh?nfc, CJiallsjiaoa Uifry liinnkdpality, 
from 1921 did j Btarted nn Bilnention bteoiety, 
which is ooiiiliictinf? a Ki.cfh School afc Chalis- 

f ioi» 5 elected member of the old Btimbast- 
eglslative Coimell in Itedft till he resigned 
‘‘hi 1920 as a protest against Oovernment 
folley ; Secretary of the Coalition Nationalist 
party in Conndl; prominent lucrnfoer of 
:7 Swaraj Party; elected ACL. A., Bombay, 
19.26, and a iiieuiher of the Commit Party 
; in the Assembly ; meinber, AddLC, ; political 
and social worfeer; an indiwtrisiliBf and a 
speaker ; elected mcmbc.r, Indian Constituent 
Assembly, 1946. Addim * Challsgaoa (East 
" Khandeah District), Bombay Provincff. 

JPILTBL, tohalal D, P.E.F.S., F.Il.S.A., 

; B,S.A„ 6. iStb April, 1907. luiiw. ;nt A’iliagc 
School. In 1924tooknpphf>tograpiiy and went 
to East Africa in 1920 us a newsreel eamertmmn 
and rotui'Jicd in 1928. lit 
1922 started business in the 
- .name of C'cudral Camcm 
Co,, in 1929 proceeded to 
’“A^i'UU’ica a^one of the teeh- 
7 nical advisors cm the picture 

The llrtlTliS; t Plflflte 



Tho Bains Came.” Float- 
8d A. J. Patei Ltd., in 1942 
and the Central Cine Cor- 
. poration Ltd., in 1944 (Mgr. 

. Agents), A. .T. Bateb A 
; 'pioneer in producing 3<ldiica« 
tional Films oh short 
' , lubjeots, largely contributed to the success 
‘■bf village him schemes of the Bombay 
. Govt, and other Provincial Governments 
started a Film Laboratory in’ 1 945 styled 
' /* Film Centre funetloning under thf3 
V Central Cine Corporation Ltd„ acquired! 
Mfrom the Govt, of India the *' Information 
j vFIlma of India ** and Indian Hewi^ Parade 
>;trhieh have been temporarily siisponijed at 


pregerd, Hn« vthited uU ihe conn- 

trh'S of tljo wi»rld. Was made u Fellow of th<? : 
Koyul Phologruphic l^ochity In 1929. Kiucted ■ 
,, twice PriiHUifjd oftljc Pliotogmpbh; Society of : 
lui'lin, Mnmighni’ Dircclnr, A, J. Patel Ltd., 
Director, i^oritral line Corpomikm I.i.d., Patel 
(India) Lfib, and Allied Photograjihies ■ .Ltd. 
Adtfte^n : ISCh Heumby I'loml, Fort-., Bombay. 

FSTEJb, HiraLsI MnlJlIbbaL B,A. (Oxon.), ' 
B.CVmi. (D:,wm% vax. (IIUO); B’-i'mnry, . 
If-tm&i liept. b. An%mt 27, 1904, m, - 

■ j^avita Patel.' Bduc.; Bt. 'Xa vinr ■ n, \ 
HIgfi i^chmd, Bo!«!kw» ami Bt. CatheriMki 
at Oxford, B#-rvcd an Bub-lh visional and 
Dt'. mn/wr in Hlod ; Bind Separation OiHcer, 
19,15 ; Deptify Secy... Finance Dept,. €ovfe. 

. Hi 'Bombay; Scev., .Bitock Efrcliauge Cttce., ' 
193(bil7 , Frade ■C'ommr, Hottliern ' Europe- : 
at Hamburg, lidj? .dime to outte'oak of War-; .' 
, Deputy, Frade CoTprnr. ■ and -Trade- CoBmir.,'- ■ 
Xoiwion, 1029 Bi'pt. to um July; Bcry.. 
E{Wt«’in Croup Supply Cuunni}, l‘J41~42; 
'Deputy Dlmdor-Gc-ncral, BupfJy Dept., 
.3,942-42; Joint Secy, and Secy.. I'ndh^fcriea and 
Civil Supplies Department. BJ-LMG; Joint 
Secy, to the Cabiitfd. 'J04b-'I7, AMniB : 1, 
Bafdarjung Eoad, New Dolid. 

PAtEli, Hao Salxtih livanlat Mohanlal, 
Hereditary 'Wa^audar from the days ofSdndia 
Bulrt in Faufilimaiials District ; Fanning and 
Dairying according to scienDfie methods 
member, Schools G'ttee., 

Hhri Mahajan Sarva- i 
Janik 'High Siduml, Halol ; 

Kan. Secy., Nati«>nai Sav- 
ings Ceiliiieates C’ttee,, 
llalol, ; Life mfiiuber 
Mbhtab Club, HaloL h. 

Oct. Di, 1906 ; m, 

Narmedabou, d. of .Tctlin- 
lai Brindabembis ; tovo a. 

Cordlmndas ami Karnrsh- 
chan Ifir; one tl. Madlmrl; E’dur. : Tutorial High 
Bohooh b'ombay and privately; had practical 
training in modfirn meehaiiUal and scleutiile 
farming and daiiykig. Is a Cougro^sman ; 
resimied p a t e I .s h i p in 1028 during con- 
groKw movcrncut; courted jail in Satyagraha 
movcmcBt ; Vias rdeased under GandliiHrwln 
truco ; rfiiaKtated as Wataudar Fatel ; started 
a nindel farm on seientilic lines in Halol Taluka, 
1990; ■was member for several years on the 
Panchniahals Hist. Kurttl Development Board ^ 
active worker in the DM. National \Yar Front 
durlus?* World Wav 11 ; siionsored Grow Alore 
Food Carapaign ” in Halpi Taluka ; created 
Baa Salieb in recognition of hl.s services to the 
peasants and %he public ; a Vaishnavifcu. 
Recreations db Jlobbus : Crii^et., OymnaatiCB; 
Co-operafcivo activities, music, Addmtf • 
Desaiwada, P.O. Halol (Bt. Pandjmahal), 
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llA. (Cambrl»1ge^, | 

Mcrdjajjt. b, iHt j^ebruary, 1«05»| 

^•?on of Fritoiiji D.lbitel.j 
'I i'ki^ic,: at St> Xavier's High 
Sohooi, F*ombay & Downing 
Vj 0 liege, C a m b r i d g e . | 
Director of the l^atel Cotton 
Co„ :Lt{l.. The New ^ Great 
Insurance Co. of liu-iia, Ltd., 
The . ■ Eitst ■ Tndki ■ Cotton. 

■ AssnciatJoii " IMm : Messrs. 
G. Cluilslge it Co., htd.. 
The '.Bhopal Sugar Indus- 
N a t i 0 n a 1 Information at 
Ltd, and .iinlian Slu‘ht?rinjj 
htd.; Partner, Messrs. I'atel Brothers, 
Cotton Brokers. Clubs: WilHngdon, 
notary, Cricket Club of India, Kadio Club 
and The Koyal Western India Turf Club, 
Ltd. .* Jubii, Bombay. 

PHTEB, Haj Ratna Mohanlal Vitji- 
bhai, B.A., LL.B., Agriculturist., President, 
Auireli District Local Board, b. June 1808. 
j&’dHc. ; Ainreli, dunogadh and Bombay. 
Pleader, Anireli, XOIT-OU; 

President, Amreli Bar Assoc., 

10X^}-29; member, Baroda 
Lf3gislative Council, 1022- 
42/ Amrell Municipality, 

1020-40 ; Cludrman of latter 
for 3 y'<?*'bE’S and Vice-Presi- 
dent for e years and Presi- 
dent in loas;, again re- 
sleeted President, 1030*40 ; 
member, Amreli District 
Local Board, 1920-30 and 
from 1043 onw’ards; Vice- 
President, 1920-39 ; its first elected President, 
1089, and again since 1940 ; Director, Amreli 
Agriculture Bank since 1021 ; its Vice-President 
from 1933 j President, Anireli Mahila Yidyalay, 
1982-43; President, Amroll Patel Boarding, 
since 1022 ; President, Kathlawad Patel 
.Bdiication Society from 1025 ; President, 
Lewa Patidar Community of Kathiawad ; 
President, Amreli Kelavani Mandal since 1942, 
and of Kathiawad Patel Higher Bdneatlon 
Loan Fund, since 1943 ; Vice-President, Amreli 
Public Library, 1936-46 and its President from 
1947 ; General Secretary and Vice-President, 
Amreli Bamkooverbal Gymkhana for number 
of years; member, Baroda State Bailw^ay Board, 
Education Board, Agricultural Industries 
Board, Central Co-ordinating Committee for 
Post-War Eeconstruetioa, Central P’ood Grain 
Committee, Baroda State Central Economic 
Board, Maharaja Sayajirao 111 Diamond 
Jubilee 'J&ust Fund; Chairman, Dena Bank 
. - Local Advisory Board, Amreli ; Trustee, Amreli 
' Gaushala and Panjrapole; President, Amreli 
Plant Praja Mandal, 1920*40, Amreli Prant 
Khedut Mandal, 1946 ; Proprietor, Virji Bhiv- 
das Sons. Addrm : Amreli “ 


Inrtumatiott and Broudcasf.iug and BraGs 
b. imt October. 1875. of Pulidar f^u.i'k 
at Ivaramaad near Nadlud; idatrlrnkf^i! 
from the Nadiad High S«‘ii 0 oL 
.District ■ Pleader's Examinatiou 
practice on 'the, Criiniual at- fb'M'ibV/ii 


i ^athiawad). 

PEWtij Siwdaa VaUaBIibliaii 

Bar-nt-Law, Deputy pjfme 
MinlftteT-ln-Obarge ' of Home A,fiaiTg,l 


public life in 10,16 as nn associatis e>f 
Gandhi who had estahlishetl ids 8atyayrfsbf;i 
Ashrarrii at Ahinedubnfl. Omw. into pmmlU' 
eiKse as a Satyagraha Lender hr«t at Eaim 
and then in the Nngjmr N.-itioual Fkfc; 
agitation and elHewhrre, and la the Barih,f| 
;N'i)-tas Ciunpaign. \Y(iA eiected 'iTkMdeut 
of the Ahiueduhad Mnuiciiaiiity in 1024 and 
continued upto 1028 ‘when Im lett Ahmeda 
Imd for Bardoii. Was aceiaimed '' Bardar ' ' 
by Mahatma Gandhi in anktssnwledij'.. 
merit of the efficiency witii which iie enm- 
, ducted the Baidoll campaign , Was 
President of the 46th Indian National i.'ongrcrtH 
held at Karachi in 1031. to Jail so vend 

times in pursuance of tho Cougrtw Civil 
Disobedience Movements. Chairdmu, Con- 
gress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 103542 
when he controlled the activitidH of ihc 
Ministries in seven out of the eleven Indian 
Provinces. Negotiated with the Thakorn 
Sahob of Rajkot on the question of reforms 
in the Government of the State, 103H-S0 ; 
arrested and imprisoned under Defence of 
India Act, October, 1940 j released in lOil, 
owing to illness and impri^soned again in 
Aug. 1042; reiaased m 16^ Jnn4 19^^ ; 
member, working €ttee., Indian National 
Congress. Addrm: 3* Aurang^b Road, 
New Delhi. , 



Pai!ELL, Jehangi* J, K., Secretary, W. I. A. 
Association, Bombay sim.'o i51;h April, 1039. 
6. 2nd August, lOuO. Sou of M'.r. JamshedJI 
Cowasji Fatfill, Solicitor 
Bduc , : St. Xavier’s School | 
and College, Davar’s CoHege | 
of Commerce and School of i 
Accountancy, London. ' 

Completed artiolesiiip for :! 

Incorporated Accountancy ^ 
with Messrs. S, B. Biliimorhi 
ife Oo., Bombay. As.<tistant 
Secretary, WJ.A. Associa- 
tion, 1981-30; contributed 
articles on various aubjects, 
particularly on *^Moring’ ^ 
and * Photography*. Vke-P&tron and 
Life Hember of the Bombay l-^renideiKy 

S ic Aeaooiation and the Bombay 
ony Orchestral Society; Honorary 
Treasurer of the ■ 'Western India Football 
Assoeiation; Life Member of the Western India 
Automobile Assoolation and the Cricket Club 
of India, Limited : Mcmlier of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Clubs: Willlngdon; Botary 
Club of Bombay ; Royal Western India Turf 
Club ; Boyal Western India Golf Club, Naslk; 
'President forethe last eight years of the 
W.LA.A. Staff Sports Clnb and the WJ.A.A. > 
Staff Association. Bmeaiims: Football* 

, Motoring and l^hotography. Address: Jer 
Manor, Chanda Bamjj Estate, Oolaba, 
ilomb^yt 
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STETB J Soa* Lf.-Oea* His 
' tJ gifftoess Faraaw4-l»E}ta» Baalat-'I* 
IfiaJisjMa MaasmK-al^Zamaa Jimisf-al- 
, Umta Maliara|adliira|a Eaj Kajesiiwar Slixi 
« * Maiis:rs|a“I "Ea|aa SiJid Yada’^readxa Siagfe, 
(^,B.E,j (EUT.B., JiL.D., Yaclu Vaasitayataas 
ihatti Ettl Bhttshan, i\m pr«8t*iit. Kwlm of 
■: 1 iicotlou on Htatts in liidii*. aud I’akMan). 

MYIIi, Haa^Jble Mr. Laxmazu^ao Madharaa, 

: , E.A. hL. B«, Miiifeter, (Excise and Eeconstruc- 

; tioui, Hovi mincntof Boraliaj',d.l6fchJidy4t^07 
si the vllJiign of Chilin, Talukaltahnri, Bisfcriot , 
' Ahiaedii.^r. m. Miss ITriniiabai^ d, of Goi. i 
- B, H. Giiiivan, Baroda ; Muc, : Sanpanm&r 
’ fll^h Sdiooi. Beci'ati College, Poona, KoUmpnr 
i,aw College. Partldpafced in the Q, J). 
Idoveioeiit iu 1032 and sentenced to two 
years B. 1. ; praetiyed at Ahxnadnagar ; 
prciddcd ovtT a mimher of political conferences; 
Prcsldcrib of the JDlyfricjt Congrefts Committee, 

. Ahinednsgar; edited local Congress paper 
** Sangha Bhakti *’ for one year before 
; ' afu'cptiiig oflice under the new ConstiUition; 
offered Bai yagraha in 1940 and was sentenced 
. to one year’s rigorous imprisonmerit ; detained 
',y as political priBoner for 21 months under Bef- 
, f once of India llnles on 10th August, 1642 : 
Fres., I.ocal Belf-Govt. Institute, Jknnbay, since 
1037. Address: 7, Queen’s Gardens, Poonii, 

.|: Madhavxao IDiwim, Bender of 

Marat ha Agricultural Community and Band- 
I ' lord ; m, iu UfOB ; one «. studying in Fergiisson 
■' College and 2 d ; Mdue. : 

Eapadane Village, Verna- 
cular Flnah Social and 
public -worker ; belongs to 
Congress party; member* 
Bhtiha Agricultural Asso- 
ciation for 15 years ; served 
as Secretary and President 
of tiio Association ; membijr 
and Vicc-Oimirman ami 
also Chairaum of the West KhaMesii Co- 
operative TiiHtifute for B years; one 
f <4- liie founders, tif West Khande-sli Mamtha 
fi'j Kducation Bo«*{( fy ; tvas Secretary and Vice- 
1^,'* ' Prcpideut of the Society ; President, West 
J / K-handesh BiBtiF’fc Bocal j3oard for six years 
j' and mejlber for Id years. Ghainnau, School 
I'i'"®'.. Board, 15)34 ; Viee-Chairniaa, West Kliandesh 
; District Hurai Development Board ; Director, ■ 
West Khandesli Band Mortgage Bank for 
f;); C; 6 years; sorved as member and Chairman of 
West Kiiaiidebh Sale and Purchase XJnlon; 
Fouuder, Co-operative Credit Society at 
V-'ii . iCapadane; started Industrial Institution Vor 
.• agricultunsts iu X03d and served as Chairman *, 
served as Sar-paneli of Cr%n-Panchayat»at 
% Kapadauc ; ' Chalrnmn, Multhpuipose Co- 

“ operative Society, 1U46, Address : Kapadane, 

(Bhulitt Taluka), VVest Khandesh District* 
Bombay Province., * * 


Mofhram Kadn, Agriculturist and 
landlord; b. 1S87 ; m,; three s. ; Fduc. at 
Kusumba ( Dhulia Talulia) : header of Maratha 
Comuinnity ; was mfmlkr. 

West khan<lcr>h District 

Bocal Board; Dnolia 

tvition market; memtwr of 

Maitagiug Conuiuttco of 

DhtiiiH Tuluka Aurkultutal 

Assfwlufion ; Bikes kcMUi 

interest in Co-opprativt* 

l^ioveiiwnt ; ilmiruiun, , ^ 

KuHumba Multbpurpo.ic ' ' • « 

<k>-opi;-rative *Soek-ly eon- ; 

timiofisly fur thirty’ years ; ^ ^ | 

served as Sur-paueh of grain 
paiichayat, Kubumha vjllagu; meuibcp. West 
KltandeHii Kurui Ib'velupuiL'ht Jitiard fi.>r six 
years ; of tlsa fdundcfii of the Went 

Klinjidfsh Maratlui Bdiieation So'oVty ; 
Chairman, (^ruj» Protfct it m .Sotl/dy ,* awartB*d 
Kaiser-MIhid .Brume medal for public work 
in 1040 ; : asrritndtun*. Address : 

Kusumba (Dhulia I’nluka), West Khundfjsh 
District, Bombay l‘ro%’inee. 

PJPLTXLf Hon’ble Mr, Malagouda Punagrouda, 
B.A., Iil,.B.5 Minister for ARriculture and 
Forests, Bombay.b. 4-24901. m, Mrs, Baxmiijai 
FatiB jfeViw. : Hajaram Gc?ll, Ktdlmpur, Fergus- 
son ColB, Poona, Oovt, Xaw’ ColL, Bombay. 
Began jiractiee at Hukeri in Belgaum in 1 ilE4. 

' Hon. Drganisor of the Co-operative Soeie* 

‘ ties in Hukeri; Pres,, I’aluka Local Board 
and member, District Local Board ; Joined 
the I.T.F, iu ' 1926 and w'as promoted 
Lieut. ; resigned in 193D and joimd the 
Satyagraha Movement; took active part fu 
Satyagraim Movement in 1030 and courted 

. jail ; organised the Karnatak Provincial 
Political Conference in 1031 of 'which he was 
the Beoepfcion GommSttee Chairman ; filc<;ted 
to the A.lG.O. ; arrested m a detenue in 1032 ; 
after release again convicted for 3 years; 
released by the end of 1934; elected 
Bombay, from Belgaum l^ortb General Consti- 
tuency, 1036 ; was PaTlianicntary Secy, to the 
Be venue, Agriculture and Ilural Develop- 
ment Departiuenis : courted impriaoiiment for 
one year during individual C. D. Movement; 
ialled for more tiam a yc^ar in 1042 movement ; 
elected PrcH. of the K.F.O.C. in 1045 ; again 
returned to the Bombay Beg. Assembly from 
his former constituency; appointed Minister 
for Agricuittire and Forests. Address: Sec- 
retariat, Bombay. 

FA.TII1, Hon’hieMr:, .Hamxao Rrishaarao , B.Bc. : . ■ 
<1920), LT^.B. (1928), Minister for Food & Agri- 
culture, 0- P. & Berftr. d. December IS, 
1907. m- Subhadrabai, d, of Shri 
Ganpn'trau Heblikar. £dm, : Morris College, 
Nagpur; HladU IJiliverelfcy, Benares; Law 
College, Nagpur. "Went to England for the 
l.OB. and passed the examlnatian in 1930; 
railed to the Bar in 1031; served as Aastt, 
Commissioner & Deputy Commissioner in 
different dilt-riete of the provlnco ; resigned 
from the I.G.S.in 1943 ; Hi^ecratery oftlie Kas- 
turba and Gandhi AlefSUrial Fund for the 
Marathi dlstriota of the C.F. di Ber&r. 
Address : Civil Lines, Nagpur. 
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: Year ■ 19481 


■PEtm,. E. .E., : .Iteideue, tfe 

Frovirti-inI ...CYvt i.t5K?e' iJum;? } 

.1048;; k ‘.Aicnal; ^ 14, 19005 ^we.; at St.j 
'^.a’vier’M' jo!i'»sd tlic? non-cO" j 

, opyratloji rooves'Ot.'Bt iu 1020 ami eojiflut-ted j pjutMBHI 


ic-ate"; ikermti*}m r Crlfkiifc, ■Ti*a:fHi: lad ilolf*''' 
'didflrm : Oro%'e, :'1.5ynaij.H>et* .'■ MMras 

* '"IMe/ O0tar;aiiiTn;Hl, ■ ' ■■ ;; 5 


M)0' 



Eatlbiiai ■ sc'1h)o!,:I till 192-4, He weut to 
Kagland ui Hio idtiite of 1924 aud had ediica- i 
tU>n in Jonriiniifi^jrt at the Loudon Srliool of | 
. EwmBiics arid tile College? of fchoj 

London IJtiivcirint'y. He returned io India in t 
' 102? and waB'oB the i^dltorial ataff of The! 
I9»mbny *’ f«?r thiort yeuw. <k*nore.l 

. f^ecrttHtry,, iriui lionimy I’rovineial : ^>^ligre^^^5 
' CoiniHltf ee, lCl2('M0'r6 w.'ib Beateneed 
times In the Chil DiBohediiuieei Movemonbi, 
Ifeuil.er of tlfC hKlmii CofiHlIliii'nt .V?«enjiMj , 
Fi't-i-ulent ilnce liM i of tin? jliudinl-han Maz- 
d<ior "iii’udi, s’ouuTrs- organiisa- 

Hoil He huH hecii n merahi.'r of the A. I. C, C. 
idnee 1920 and of tin? Jiombay Municipal 
Corporritiun Biiiiro 1914 : Ex- Leadfir of CongreHB 
Farfy ia Bonabay Corjinratlon ; arrested and 
imprlsmied nndfir Ihdimco of India Ilulen, 
in'’ AagtiBi 10-12 ; released in UH4. Addirm : 
llc-era House, Sand burst IL?],, Bombay 4. 


BOTON, V, F. Noel, iUh. J.P., Cliahinai], 
KiUiek InduBtries 3A<L v, 2isib Jan. '1900. 
Educ. : The Hdhiburgii Academy, m. (1032) 
Joans Mary, <?.«(. of Sir Wiles, K.C.I.E,; 

otic son and throe daiightorsj 
Royal Engineer.?, 1918H9. 
Joined Killiek Nixon & Co. 
in 1920. Director : Ahmed- 
abad, Surat- and ; Bombay 
'■ S ufoitrbaiv,;.Eiectrieity; Corny 
panics and Matid'ra -Dhan A: 
': Sialkofc : -Narowal ; liailway 
Companies I Bpml»ay no- 
tary Club, Countiil 

of Indian Hoads and 
Transport Development- A'^sociation, Ltd. ; 
Hresideiifc of the irederation of IClectrical 
Undertakings, lUcreatiom: Golf, Sailing, 
Fishing. Chibs: New C’lnb, Edinburgh, 
Willingdon Sports Club, H.B. Yacht Ghih, 
East India United Service Club. AMms'. 
Killfek HWg,* Home Street, Boniiiay. 

r' 'MMOT,. ■' ■ B.A.,'.: LL.:j3.: 

(Lond.), BaiTister-at-Law ; Advocate of the 
Madras High Court and of the Fodera l Snpft?me 
Court, New Delhi, b, November 1900 ; -p, h, of 
SachlvotlBama. Sir C. P. Harnaswaml Aiyar ; 
m» Saraswathi, d. of Captain lb Krishna 
. swami; -Edm,: B.A., at tlm Presidency 
College, Madras, LL.B., London School of 
Economics an<i Political Seienee, I^arriater- 
at-Law, Middle l{’enipl(3. Accompanied Sir 
(X P. Kamaswami Aiyar, CJilef JDide^ate to 
the League of Nations, Geneva as Private 
Secretary, 1927 ; Yiee-Pre^idenfe, Madras 
Cricket Afsaoclation and Wooing Committee, 
member of the Board of Control for Cricket in 
India since Ifca fSieption. PithlicMions : Law, 
of Water* and Water Eights ; Periyar Arbitra- 


[xii.'ji.jrs.jsA'iJi B.j tlf,. "liA. , 

BI.B.CJL ih 24th Novoniber, IBSIX Starteii ;■ 
life, as a private suedicai ' ' praetitlonvf 
at IB a 8 u I i p a t a ra , 1 998 ; gavti it, up,/ 
1910; has. been a member -of tlar 
since 1919 ; sturb'il the Jm.nvihhHmi, an 
Ibaili.-di Woeidy, 1919, and cruidfa/ted Ife till 
April 1930, when lie was jfdh^!,! tor a ynur On 
the Salt;' Satyagmlia ; ,aga.in. Invprimjii 'far 2'; 
ymi’M in 1932-33, atai for the third tiimv 
ill Cut. 1933, for O monthx, ; inipTistmi?!i 
auafn iindc*r ffie jiefiuu'*'- of Huiia In 

Mar^di 19 to Nov, Ist, llUi iiiui Ham on Oils 
•Vug. I{)12 and reh.-ascd on lafh J??ne, 10l;h ' 
linaubor, Wuiiiimr Cttee. of ihe. A.l.C.Cb, 1929- 
30, 31 and again h.’twecn 1934 and SO, 
3H and ;-i9 and lO-lO-lb and In 1918; takes 
interest iu Hio Co-opf!rat.iv+; Movefni-ut,, and 
pivsiiicd ovf'i' the Jhairas Provinsdal Co- 
OjicraUve Cjonrenmee, .iO'.'.b; wa-? intisnatfly 
ronnfitdcd with iho moveni»-nt fill rbitO . also 
takes interest in e(iia‘tafl.;j]i, Bankh]giindJnsnr« 
am 0 and lias founded the Andhra Jatheqa Ka- 
laaala in 1908, theAmlitfa insurance Co.; the; 
Andhra Bank, as %v(.dl uh Hn? Bliarata 'Lakshaii 
■Bank and Hludustaii Mutual Jnsuranco Co. ; 
elected ineinher, ConsHtuent Assembly in 
1940. President of AJi-lndia Htates* }k‘or4c's 
Conference In 1936 at KamchD-Navaiari 
Convention, 1938-39.' Working President ot' 
t1iC''A,I,S.lh'O,';in'''l9i0447.48;;.:;i>^^^^^^ 

Nalionttl Edumtmu 3012 ; ImHmJS'fJdiCfmUsmi 
3913 ; RedkinhuUm of Indian Eri/t^irms m a-. 
Language Masin, 1916; Th€ iniim NatUmul 
Oongms (Jubilee Cmninemoration Voiu.rrte, 
lOthh); Eemmnvk Conquest of in/Un ; fJouHk 
iid.'mis of thu World ; itandhi mid Gandhimn ; 
Gitndhigm and Sotialmn : Hinin Hinue E*?- 
dkeovered in 10:95-37 ; Whg Vfk Vongms : 
Narf// I'f'ors of (7otnjrt:-!S ,* Feathers mui 
Stmies ; Hktorif of Congresut VvL if. 
Address : Masulipatam. 

PATTEMIi Jhaaxiteai. PirAfehaali^^te,.''': 
M,A. (Cantab.), cx-Bewan, llhavnagar State, 
elder son of late Sir PrabhasiKinker Dalpatrani 
Pattanl, K.O.LE., and Lady Hama 
, A. 20th September, 1888 ; 

Educ.: inEnghmd at Elstree, 

Harrow and Cambridge ; 
m. Yashomati L. Vaidya, 

1904 ; one ft, ; joineii 
Bha^magar State service in 
1931. OontroHer of State 
Aeeoimta ; Tutor to His 
Highness tlie Minor Malia- 
mja and brothers, 1920; 

Haxur Secretary, 1931 ; 
member, State Connell, 

1935 ; Bmvan, 1937. 

Ker/res* nrative, C’oiistifuont A^^embH’ of Indl?, 
1947. PuUimtinns : Has written two small 
3 >lay 8 for stiidents in Gujarati ; A Oujarati 

* translation ofeBernard Shaw's ** St. Joan ** with 
an original Explanation ” of same ; First 
fourteen chapters of H. O. Wells'^ OutHne of 
History in Gujarati with original Preface far 
id gnardJaha and Epilogue. AdSms : 




tlon Pcoceedlags ; articles to various peritjd- J * Ana^^t WfidX, Bhavaagar, 



Who m India S^’^Pakisiun 


i MfWilEBHOT, OamgtHjfciaar Hurl, J^r^niorl 
P firad/r, k IHdi; ??s. RrHnial»ail 

1 ' ,■ &en.lri52: ifk t'dHs.’^fiJion Dfiit.j 

f ' ■‘•' " Bojrtbay i?roviHrf‘ ; Eiim\ : ■ 

I BofJim, K^taii Marulhi 
■ ■Vlfiy0lft57a’';.'p»"sa.ed DfetTiftt 
Fleatte-* ■■ Kxamiftf'dioa. 
1908. ■ 

KU!mtlt“^h Ba? , ,A-l.sofdSti?.d,i ; 
irifjraber, ' Blialk Monieipa-: 

lity for idno yearB ' tooli 
.; iriter«:.^3fe Ik „ „ chdci. ■ iiitaf f ep: 
\vm 'Hctti-otary : of':- tho:- 
■' K iiamk'SJi 'BinilK ‘ . ■aiKka*: ' 


kikI oI Kliii AhdKiiali ift Tfansfn?daD (1937), 
Att«mkd t!ie Id^tortc rffeeplloti lis 

I'ari* hy the itfisOkist 'of I'vmft Bt hoiwuf 
of E)3Qg Oeor^^'f^ Qnnm UV3H), 

of (;-Koru|{tf*e *4 v:irk»iis Gutrlt^ 
Balls, hm In LoKtIoo \n 102B-3B* iK t!ii 

prrNJ'aiite of KKKrtOws tiso Kojasl Faiiuly, 
Att'-Kdi'd *l{e Pe-iCf* IJJ 

Parirt (KKBfkaiKl Asian 
III 5;ow i>Hi(t (1947). 

o/ A»neuf Pemfi fCaTobritiKd, 10301. 
Adiims’ MalaFar iCJII* BoKikay, 


I 8al.dia; ''pr^Mukiit of ’ f4ii- 1 MTOTJalDastor G.,Ar.A.;riKp.,Oi1a«fa^^^^^ :, 
liliKiu - ■ AfalK*?^ai>ha * ■ Bern A: ' A1w?»Fp-aia«Kt,- Sudsfy -for -sltiirly of lUdIglo.ns, . 
is* Ct'Hiformc'o, blitiJia, 199?: I BoJidon; llmnimry jf.omhor, ,|««tlfntft ldtt.e« 


f' ' kity, All i-alflH’ Ct'iiirorpnt'o. Dliulia, 199?; , . n .> * r. o . 

gmotary, Iml BwaraJ Party; im:mhw, Jafe d. ArfldiKUft de fmmrd 

Maaadrig roKinufctfO Kaj.’wado Bidori/vip lluluiKOm fiipmlty. IW-JiUd to Els 
iTHlifutv, iJiiidia • MiiP^ron iHdm*ais*ul>|n’fJ Sfajifttv at fjte E*m H^idvr.lBv 

'la ruiwspapfTrt : PnBlift wpoakfr, 

Fifth Um, Dhidia (WcBi Khawk'dililHtrktu tim BhaO oflVTsia and I: ji; klagyf Af;;haKi4iin 
Bombav'Frovirief*.' . . (193-1), by I'jamidffit Jkemai' Atatufk, ■ King- - 

^ " BorJyi aiid Qa^on iuiuiofi, King t arol and 

Qnc-ori Afark. rrliico Paul awl Qnewf 

Bj?* iri«ayak_ ^ Kaurayan, -, ?,[ yvigoHlatla,-' aral- the Crown Prince 

M.Bc. (Houj.}, rh.B. fi.oiid)., Aia.Br. ftoiVK Prlnrt-Hwd' Italy (MiiriE^AprU 

(ibiDgiiioro), Biroctor, Nutrition Kascnrcu, irs?) bv ilcrr Hitler, iiln^ Leopold am! Qucfju 

’Imiiau fbHearrU faud A??(>rialioii n>wi*uor, KIIkkIhEj of Ib-Uiiifo, bbmUt'oryerd Brcece 

' : , k lOfcii Jatt. Http, CfdaVKn Bamlc, pmmk of ilgypt (Ang.-Bopt, ID97). 

'\^ d. of the late Rao Bahadur K L. iJantk! (d PmPieni Lcbmn (19H8>. of Klni^ ■ 

, Buldana. Edna. : %umim UinidJan f.qii., Card in Iraq and of ICiwi AbdKilnh In Trans- , 

, ...Allahabad, Pergusson Colb, Poona, Iwhan Wun (1937). AitwiE-d tho bHurk 1(c;cep^ 

Institute of Bdouce, Baiigalpe. Ec-.*»um,‘h Hon given ih-o.ddont L^Jbrun in honour of 
ihhf., Biochemstry j)epL of tho indtaii littfj- ,^^.4 tpimni (109B). .EcruPer of 

., tute of Jicknee, Bangalore, I92T-32; Groccra' ckmueli, Wwlii Alllunce for hiterimthmal 
Cpiiipany RtHeareh Hfholar, Lniter through Rollgion (UoKovud. pumm-^ 

'' Lomloti, 19J9..E; Zoxoakrian Botd-riiie of a Future Life*" ; 

- ASAt.ProL ufBjotte^^^^^^ (.Tow York* 3»), Addreu : Plaiabar KtU, 

^ Coib, Bombay, 1935’4t>; meuBnir, i^utrithm Bnmhw 

' Advtey ettee., ' lEtF.A, aime 1039; ^ 

Bditorlftl Board, Indian Journal of Medical *. « 

Eeaeareh, Papers on (1) ceiml PHWJPRf Eamkarislmasa Sifaramsa ,-, 

amylac&jus, (2)Cheap baknoed diets. (3) Basal Bilk Meeolianfc Sr. President, Saf.ara City 


, amylac&jus, (S) Cheap baknoed diets. {'4) Basal j 

metabolism, <4) Caldum and phosphofus * Mtinicinai Borough, d. Pnk 5, ISOS; m, 
‘ metabolism, (6) Fat metabolism, (6) Nutritive rfimndfl? minkmir and on her 

■value of l^oya beau, etc. Addrm: Direetor, h*tkhubai Ro.^sndab bbompar, and on ntr 

Kittf Ition Researdi, l.E.F. A., CoMKOor toBenuKal ai R bode, 

(h’ikiik), S. Inaia, IMona, In WIG ; isa^ i " 

and 4 4 Bfitorefl, 

^ PAVRY, Miss Bapay,M. A., Litterateur. Edue,-. ht-redifeary rdlk business hi 

Queen Mary High dchooi and S£. Ya’vier’'w 1907, after initki ? 

College, Bombay F M.A., •» training at Etui In iSi'/am' 4 

.^.■qohimbia EmvewRy. fm-litw and now ruw 

visited Engkmlovery year. Lv ' tariwp, anr now mi. 

?lnee 10«4. Presented at#!"-'.' '■ threfi factories at -Batara, 

' Their Mujefties’ Court, 1028: kjMF styled Shri BParam Silk 

teceived by Frcsldeufc HSHi Throwing AfiBs; Senior 

Coolfdge (1924), by Pope nm m pn.fnM* Pbawa CaroKa 

Plus XT f|{)2<i) bv Biirnnr Mm, ^ #1 I jainu.i, isnausa iKuni'^a 

Mussolini; by the Shah of - PTwar; eketed Munidpal CouneUkr, Satara 

PeraiA, and by the King of W 4 City, i>lneo lliS.l; Chairman, Sanitary Com,, 

^ AighaaiatanfWiH), by Pre- luiT; Vlee-PresMcnt. for 10 niombs in lUil 

r'i«« he also oifi dated President for 10 

fnWS Jlfrie! “fiiA SnPnfu^ Pr«sI,ioi.t (.mopposfd) since 

Queen Mark of Yugoslavk and the Crown i July 1047 ; pre-sf nted a dvic address (on 
Prince and Crown Princeypp of italj* Citizens' beiinlf) to Tron. Mr. R. G. Soman 

fMaroh-April 1997), by Hen* Ril^kri Ring (e^t-Presldent) r^oix hk elevation to the 

. Leopold and Queen BIiKai»eth of Befgium, 7.#' t?.-.,-, t. n,xttr,,.v 

.King George of Greece and King Farouk of ^ 

' Bgypt (Aug.-Sept, 19.87), by PresidentJ I^ovember im. AMrm : Guruwar Peth, 
'Lebrun (1938). Guest of King GaiST in^ Xragi Sataia City. 


' Bgypt (Aug.-Sept, 19.87), by PresidentJ I^ovember 1947. AMrm : Guruwar Peth, 
'Lebrun (1938). Guest of King GaiST in. Xragi Sataia City. 


■■ fliMm --S I^aktsian f':ear: ^ Sool*' : rigpr 


PAtlljs S« 1C., jfresiilei'il;, t-li?.; Bomlmj It-ab Cricket:-, 

Ctoiigress OonsniiHee^ Mnce; June ' ; Tho Orovc?, , TeymmpijL: 

1046 ; Ik Aoipist' ;1.4, TUQOi Sdws at ' St. ■ * Ik^'j;Me,M0otacamu«4« ' ' '^ ,: ■*■' 

-Xavier’ij tfeilege, Borii'hay. JoiBed the fiOH»co- ' ^ ' 

.. eopeptiop rpjvmaftPt ia J.92(l md conpicted mtTMBm ■ SiUmm^ry^t ^ B., '. 'ik'4 

. ■.iiutipiii ■ f KioiH till ;itp4. Me went te 'li.B.C.ar,. b. ■24t1^ Hevember, :i88a 


England at tl'H?. eloBe 0 ^ 1924 fls'ifl had ednea* 
tinfi in pairuali'-'fii at the Lnndurt Sefieoj of 
. ■Eoo;i;u>iaiCM aiicl tije ■ UniverBltj^ Coilcgt^ of the 
Eoiidusi riihendty. Me refuriu-rl fo India in 
1027 and W’a'*. on the echtonnl Hlnlf of "The 
■ Bfajhaj' C.!hrif,oil.ei.e'*’, for t'lfcee ■^’ourn. Oeneml | 
■ Secrete.ry, ■■ 1,1 so ' Mom f pip .Mroilriehil Congresa 
rojuruiitee, !020-ltHf>-. was senienend idt/lit 
thin.'S in the Ci^il Ih^ohudieiiee Moveinents, 
M*"inher of tin. Mnlfuu roust tiui-iit AsseniMy ; 
Jl\ 'sidejit -Ineo Ihltofilie Hiaduethuii 01a?,* 
door Jr^f-vait j-ajevh, roinij-ea- L;d;OJir organts-a* 
tion. Ho has heoa n laemiH-T of tho .X, i. C. fh 
HiiJce 1020 anti d tlie Btvmhay Mniiicipal 
t'orporafion since l\)'U ; Kx-J.fctAderof CongreBS 
Party in Btnidiriv CJorpfiratinrt : arreHted and 
impiiHuiieti tnidcr Oefruce of India Iliiles, 
in’'Angn:4t 1042 ; releuscfl in H)44. Atldrpss : 
Hcora Hoii'p!, Santihuibt itd., ’.Bombay 4. 

PB.TON, V, F» Noel, E,J>., J.P., ('hainnaii, 
KlUlek liniuatrles .Ltd, b. 2‘.Uh Jan. lOUO. 
Edim,: The EUinbuigh iieadcmy, w. (1032) 
Joane Mary, ejl. of Sir (Mlbert IViles, K.C.I.E.; 

one son and tliron tlaughters; 
Koyal; Engineers, 1018-19. , 
: ; johied' KiiUek.'Nixon' <!Sr Co.’ , 

S/.h in 192U. Mkector : Ahmed* 

' p nhaii, Snrat and Bombay’ 

■ ' SiJsburban Electricity Com- 
f ■' ;■ panies ' and 'Mandra ■ Bhftn ' di 
' ;S mlkot' ■' Nar^ ' 

Cc>mpanles p:'Tioinbayr'Bo- 
^ .TO /.I Is L.ry Club. Member, t'ouued 
of Indian Hoads and 
IVanspoi’t ilevfdoinuent A-'sociation, Ltd. ; 
Preyident of the Federation of Electrical , 
Under takings, liecrmtmis : Coif, Sailing, ' 

Pishing, Clubs: New Club, Edinburgh, 
IViliingtlcm Sport.s Club, B.B. Yacht CInij, 
East India United Service Club. Address : 
Killiek Bidg,, Home Street, Bombay. 

P1tTTiS.BH2 HilMItN, C.E., B.A., . LL.B. 
(Loiid.), Barristcr-at-i-aw; Advocate of the 
Madra,s High Court and of the Federal Supreme 
Court, New Delhi, h, November 1906 ; «r. », of 
Sanhivothama. Sir C, F. Hamaawami Aiyar ; 
m, Saraswathi, d, of Captain P. Krishna- 
sw’ami ; Educ^ : B.A., at tho Fr4*.sid&ney 
College, Madras, LL.B,, London Stdicml of 
Econdinica and Political Beience, Barrister- 
at-Law, Middle Temple. Accompanied Sir 
0. F. llamasfwami Aiyar, Chief XhdcfMe to 
the League of Nations, Geneva a» Private 
Secretary, 1927 ; Yicc«Pre|ident, Madras ‘ 
Cricket Asaodation and Wojiing Committee, 
member of the ihiard of Control for Orioket In 
India since Its Jiidfption. PuUUcdiom : Law. 
of Waters and Water lilghts j Periyar Arbitra- 
tion Ptooeediugs *, artieles to yarious periled- 


M.JLu,aL b. ‘ilth- Novcifiber, 1889. Slarfed: 

, life ns ' a ■ private medical pactiilorjer ■ 
at M a 8 u i i p a t a m , 1 906 : gave it up, 
191.6 ; , iiaa' beeB ■ a ' nVnnbcr of .the , 
ninm 19.16 ; .started ih& Jmmubhmmir'&u - 
Vlmiyh IVcckiy, 191.9, uud ouniurtel H, ipi 
April 3930, W’hen ho \s’m jailed ifir a year on 
the Salt Satyagraha ; again fu prison far 2 
yoar.B ' in ■' J032-3:L and; |;or : thO'. .Ihiril. '.tinve 
in Oefc, 39.33, for 0 nionffw; imprisoned 
again imder tho Indenee of India itule« in 
01avch 19 l(* Nov. Ist, 1911 Jind fhen on Oifi 
Afjg.' ’1042’ and ''.rdeas0f.l oh 'iilfh duTte, lilid 
nif-nibos:, Workinti Cttet;. (jf Ihe A.I.C.r,, l9S* 
30, 31 and umln it^tofcri 1934 and Z^‘. 
MS ami 39 and 3040-46 aud In 1 9 IS; fakfs 
intercut ill fho Cu- 0 ]<r-rativc Muvement, and 
pred(h?d over tho M.'niras IToviueltil Co- 
operative Cunference, iO'.n'j; intimat -Ir 
connected with the iranement Mil 1930 , hIv* 
takes interest ineduetation, BankingjindinRUr- 
anee arid has! fouiuieclthe Andhm Jaiheqa Ka* 
Jasala in lOOS, tho Andhra iii.»3nranee f.'o.; the 
.An(,lhra Bank, an w'oH us tb«r Bhuruta X.akshmi 
Bank and llinduHtan Mutual Ineiunmee Cu. ; 
elected member, f'nnditiient Assemblv in 
104,6. l?reHident of All-ind.ia. Slates’ .l^cdphVH 
Conference in 1030 «i KaMehi— Nava.'iari 
Coiivontion, 1938-39. .Working fTcHulent of 
the AJ.H.F.C. In 19f6-i7-4B. ■ PuUkafmns : 
yatwml Edumlimif 1912 ; Mim Natimialmn, 

'• 1913 ; Itedulrihution 0 / Indian Prminces mi a 

Lmtfuaye Bums, 1930; The Itulim JSiUmnnI 
Coi^jrem (J’ulMlce Cormnemorathm Yolunie, 
1935); Jkonmme Camumt of Indhi ; (JimHk 
fadoiifi of the World: Cuwlhl ttui Gandh'am ; 
Gandhism ami SockiUwi : Hlwln Home He- 
dki'ovemi hi 1930-37; IFAy Vote : 

E}3i]f Years of Comjrp’i'^ : Fmthen iiud 
I>ton€S : MUloru of Ckmjrm, VoL i/, 
Address : Masulipatain. 

FJtTTANI, . '. .’■ ' ilaiantsrai ’ 

M,A. (Cantab.), cs-Dewan, Bhavnagar State, 
elder eon of late Sir I’rabhashanker 1 hdpatrara 
Paitfml, K.C.I.E., and Lady Uauu PatfeanL 
h. 29th Septemher, 188B; 

Educ,: InBngland at Elntree, 

Harrow and Cambridge; 

■ m. Yaahomati L, Yaidya, W, 

3904; one ; joined ^pl »* W 
Bhavnagar State . .service in MIT. .^ ^ 

1911. Controller of State » 

Accounts; Tutia* to IFm R' m 
Highneas the Minor Maha- 1/ 
raja and brothers, 1929; 

Hazur Secretary, 1931 ; | ^ ^ 1 

member, State Coumdl, 4 , .> ' \ I . 

X935 ; BQwan, 1937. ^Uitvk 

* Eerresvntutlve, ConstiluentAsf'emldv of Indis, 
1947, PnhUcMiom : Has wrlftt'n two snuli 
plays for students m Gujarati; A Gujarati 
« translation oSBernard Shaw's ** St. Joan ” with 
an original ** Explanation of same ; First 
fourteen chapters of H. G. Wells’ “ Outline of 
History ” in Gujarati with original Preface for 
parenteand guardians and Hplioguo, Ad^m : 
Anaigt wkli, Bbavnagar* 


Who in India S^'^PakisiUH 


IglWItRBHIiH, OangMlar Haarl? Senior j lunl of KImj AbfJiilfah in Trans|oraais 
, iMiulia, ; w. Mbs Kri»linalmi . Aitendmi tbe historic recejiUoia given in 

^s2e» 10(11 ; erne ff. swinar in K'lFicatiou f)cpt.,i Pans by the I^wsident of France fn honour 
Bombay Province ; of King Oeorgo an^S Queen BliJsabetii flhSH). 

■ ' Poona Mutau Maratiii; *Meiubrr of Conunitfeo of varicjus Charity 
Vitlynlnya ; pa’^ned Bktrirfe Balls, liehi in Bninion in 1928-'2S, In Ihe 


Bombay J*rovir»ce ; Edm\ ,*{ oi King Oeorgo and Queen Blisabeth I198S). 
Poona Mutau Maratiii; *Meiubrr of Commitfee of variems Charity 
Vitlynlnya ; pa’^ned Bktrirfe) Balls, held in Bmidon in 1928-'2S, ia the 
Plead*’?** Bxajoinutlon, ! inij-encR of ineinbers of the Koyal Farnily. 
1008. \Ve*t, I Att( mied tile hifjtoilr Peace Confereju’e in 

K Khamiedj Bar A8aoeiafion ; I Parb (?hi0), and Asian Bel dloit* Conb-renoe 
inc'ml.H;?, Bhnlia Municipa- in iSiev^ Xn-iid (I04T), PuMkntinm: IleroOm 
lity for niiu; yvnr.i; tookj af Jn^kni Venla (Gandaidgo, IW)- 
, iw inteiTsfc in civic inutfm; AMms: M'&hibar Hill, Bombay* 

8r<;rctury of the W'i >t 


M hh:nide«h ilimlo •‘’^b'dia-C ^ ^ ^ ^ » , u* 

M M.ibha* i'reddont of tht' / BA17ETtJallDasfur G,, M. 4., Ph. 17., Orknialist; 


tllyjjiii Muhn«abha; .Sme-| Tiw> Pmi dent, Society for Bt udy td lleilgions, 

iarv, All Fuiffw* Conference, rdmila^ 1037 r I Hounrary member, Institute titt6- 

geiWary, bocai Swaraj i»arty ; member, mPe H ArJUioue de I'rance, Pa^ 
Mfiiwglng Committee, Jtnjayade Hifttodeal bj Coiumida Ciiivereity\ 

Institute, Hhulia ; writer on poiitieal Hubjeefs Majesty at the Lavm ( 1028 ). Received by 
h< imwapapers ; Public sjuMker. Addrem: b}' Siymnr Mnssoihu, 


: hi imwapapm; Publm sjuiaKcr. Adaremr v .i, 

Fifth Lane. BhnUa ( West Khainlesh DMiict), Persia ami tin* K lug of Af« laniHtan 

Bombity Province. President KemnI Ataiurk, kina 

Bona and Queen Ioanna, king Carol ana 
V.. •• Queen Marie, Prince Regent Paul and Queen 

^ATWEEDESK, 3!^. Vinayak Naxayan, Marie of Yugosiavia,* and tho Crown Prince 

M.bc. iBoiu.), I’h.D. (bjuid)., Ai.b.Sr. Crowm PrlnccFs of Italy (March-* April 

{Bangaioru}, Inrector, Fiutrdjon Research, 1037} by Herr Hitler, King BorspoW and Queen 

* Indian Reaeareh Fund Assoeiaimu, toonoor. E!i:fiabr.th of Belgium, Him George of Greece 

4* and King Farouk of F.gypfc {Aug.-Sopt. 1037), 

•• ’ ^ ot the late Lao Bahadur P. B. Hainju <d ijy Presideni Lebran (1038), Gneat of King 

■< ChriidJaii ( oH., 0u7A in Iraq a!c<i of Kinu' AlKiiillah in Trans- 

Allahahad, i-erguhson toll., Poona, Indian AtteiHli-d tlio historic Eccep- 

Inshtute of bdenco, Bangjapra, , Ec.seareh f.jon given by President Luhrun lu honour of 
' AHSt., Biocfacmwwy Hepfc. of the the King and Qiieon (1038), Mumber of 

tuteof bcueacc, JIangalarp, Conndl, World Allianco for International 

. Company Iteumrch Sehoiar, Lister jBHtitute through Religion (Oeneva), Publim^ 

' a ^ i b'o« ’ ISoroastrian Boctiiiie of a Future Life 

Asst.Proi.pfliiochemis^^^^^^ York, 1»). Address: Malabar HIU, 

Coil, Bombay, Xfl3o*4d; me.ni!>er, Kutntiun 
Advisory Ctteo., I.E.P.A. siuee 1P3U; 

Editorial Board, Indian Journal of Medical 

' Research. Papers on (1) cereai PEWJSJR, Hamkxialmoiia mUvrnxim Sayajl, 

’ amyiuceoua, (2) Cheap balanced diets, (3) Basal f Silk Merchant & President, Satara City 


"‘meteboUam, (4) Calcium and phosphorut 
' ‘■mefcabotkin, (6) F’at metabolism, (d> FTiitritive 
, Value of Soya ijcan, cto. Addrt'ss : Bireetor, 

• Kuirition Rescaroh, I.K.F'.A,, Cooiioor 
{Kilgiris), S. India, 

Miss Bap sy, M.A., LihtetnUm. Edtte.: ■ 
Queen Mary High behooi and Et, KaviePii 
Cuilegc, Bombay j- M.A.j '? 
(loiumbjA Umverflity. 

Visited KngiaiuUiVory year, 

-''since }h24. Presented &imh , 

f heir Majeflies’ Court , 1 928 ; L'y . J 
,f, received by President 
Coolldge (1924), by Pope ftM,' ’ 

XI. ■(182(1), by,: Signor: : 

‘ Mussolini, by the Shah of mE' ; 

Persia, and by the King of j 

^ ' r-Alghanistaii (1834), by Pre-. 

‘ . tiamt Kemal Ataturk, 


Municipal Borough, b, Feb. i>, 1893; 
Sakliubai Kosandal, Sholapur, ami on her 
dcrnlHc toBenukalai lihode, 

Poona, in 1910 : has 4 

and 4 d. K n fc e r c d , 

hereditary .silk hu.yime.s9 in H" ^* 7-' ^ 

1007, after getting Initia! 

iminingab Bml In Klzam’s 

territory, and now runs 

4 1....,..-. 4. >»'.■’?. .*fsisw.;v' 


-''Since 1924, Presented three fantorie,* afc Satara. 

PhdrMaJefties’ Court, 1928; styled Shri hitaram Silk 

^ President Spill 'throwing MWa; S.onior 

‘ Mussolini, by the Shah of '***^^» > Pawar: elected Munidpal CounLillor* Satara 

Persia, and by the King of City, sinee 1935; CiialriDaii, Sanitary Com,, 

Al^hanistan (1934), by Pm- || 19 ;7; Viec-PresMent tor if) months In 1941 

' ,;,■ Kiaf BoitaTnd <)»eTlku»a, Ki^ Carol f ? f “'“f f Prositot for 10 

,/.«nd Queen Marie, Prince Itegeiu Paul and montjis ; i ktited PmsMent (uuopposefi) since 
, •^Queen Alayie of Yugosiavia and the Crown J uiy 1947 ; prescntini a civic address (on 

„ ' Frlnce and 5r>wn Princqi? of IfaQ* Citizens' behalf) to lion, Mr* E, G. Soman 

.•w':v.! a 103 j by . XJerr Hitler, KJUji^ 'Yo’3t“Prt'S4irff^fit^ ff# fLiv^^ 

; ..Leopold and Queen Elizabeth of Belgiuin. (ex arLsm w) l^on ms ucvat.iDn to tim 

King George of Greece and King Farouk of I resnlentship of Bom. ^gis. Conned Sn 

K ^Egyp^ (Aug.-Bept, 1937), by PresIdenfeJ * Ffovembe? 1947. AMresf : Ouruwaj Pelh, 

• Lebrun (loss), (bluest of King Gaaf in. EaqT Satara City* 
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Jl., Oovernifif? Dirf^otor* 
Messrs, X^, X. Pereira <fc Sons ffravajiK-nre) 
Ltd-, QuiloTi; b, 1890; m. Mary Poniiaivimal 
Motl>a, 1922; /?. 8 d. Meiobt-r, >Sf'uato of 

Travaiiooru Tniv- : Partot-r, 
Met«srs. Pereira and Roche, 
Tnfcieoriii ; P. X, Pereira & 
Sons, Madras; Director,: 

.. F. X, ' Pereira and | 
Sons Ijtd., Colombo, t lie | 
’Tnivaiicora '■ Ogale Class! 
MU l 

Travaneoro Chtniiieal & 
Mfg, t.'o. LtiL, 'PriYasdrnm ; 
The Fertilis»‘ra & Cliemieals 
{ T r a V a n c o re ) L t d,, 
Trivandrum ; Karottran & 
Pereira Ltd-, Bomi>ay. Travaneore Titanium 
ProdiK'ts Ltd,, QuHon ; halls from the 
respeelahle Pereira family in Tutieorim 
Supports oliaritable and edneational iustltn- 
tlons. Takes part in puldio life and 
soelal service, both in Travancore and 
adjoining Rritish territory of Tiimevelly 
District, Addresit : Qullon. 

P^EEXEE, Most Rev. Ferdinand, S.J Catho- 
lift Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b* 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 187&. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, noiainated Superior of Jeanlt 
Mission in Bengal, 1913, Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Dec. 1921. Archbishop of 
Calcutta on the 28 June, 1924. Grand Cross 
Order of the Crown ; Grand Cross Order of 
Leopold, Address : 32, Park Street, Calcutta, 

EmSl JUtRol Owe», CM.K. (1937) ; 
King's Foliee Medal (1U43) ; Ciialrman of the 
Joint Publio Service Coimnission for Bihar, 
C.F. it Berar, and Dri.s.«a, 1941. b. 
Sept. 25, 1889, m. Marion Agnen Toffgoo?! on 
2nd Doceiuber, 1914, 2 .s, anrl 2 d. ICduf*. : 
BlundeU's. Joined the Indian Police in 1909 
and served in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar 
and finally OrDsa ; held varioun poats such aa 
Supdt. of Police, Principal of tine Police 
Training ColL, Asstt. lnspc.ctor-Ccii(5ral. 
Special Asstfc. and Deputy IiLspector-General 
of the GJ,D, and was Inspector General of 
Police of Orissa from 1039 upto the date of 
retirement in 1944. Address : Hinoo ibO,, 

Ranchi, ILIST. Ely. 

FERRT-KEENE, Mx Vltfe -Marsha!, man, 
C.B, (1947), O.B.E. (1940), P.S.A, (1934), 
Commander, Royal Pakistan Air Force, 
ft. 10 Kov, X80S ; m, Katrine d. of late C.A.S. 
Sllben-ad, I.C.S. JEduc. : Wolverley and 
King Edwards, Birmingham i joined R.P*.0„ 
1017; served In France, 1918-19, D.K,, 
1919-27, Iraq and Egypt, 1028-29, India 
and Burma, 1935-41; Director of Training, 
Air Ministry, 1943-46; A.O.O. 227 and 3 
(Indian) Groups, 1940; B.O. l/c Adminiatra- 
«on, Air H.Q. India, 1047. Address: Air 
House, Peshawar and c/o Lloyds Bmk, 6, Fall 
Mail, London, B,W, I. 

, f 

FETXT, Sir Binshaw Srd Baronet, 

cr. 1890; 5, 24 June, lOOr; s. of Sir Dinshaw 

.. Manockjeo jet^t, 2nd Baropet, and Dlnbai, 

. d* of Sir J. Jeejeebhoy, Srd Baronet, 
ti,. tm* Syila, d, of fat© R. D, Tataf 


one «. one d. iMue. : .St, Xm'ki\ Bombay , 
Tdnity Hall, Cambridge. Cslbd to 
Inner Temple, 1925. Uek: #. ^iawrwisttdci^ 

■ '.Blaaiiaw Petit* 13 Aug., 1034. A4i#3'#s?' • 

Petit Hail. Malabar fiiii. Bombay, 

'piKEi Geoffrey Owen, Manager, Burmah- 
Shell Co., Ltd., KaravlJi, siUfc p.n,., 

Jan. 2(L 1897. t». Kathlmi Mila Danifsb 

1929. Bdw. : Hailcybury and liltthy toil., 
Cambridge. Served European 
London Regiment, 1915-18 ; joined 
Wallace * Co., 1021; MJ,.A. (Hombay), 
1936-.3B; appointed J. P„ Bombay. 1036 ; 
Chairman* European Asaur. (.Sind Branch), 
1944-40. Address: i^o. 0, Ghixri Krn»rt[ 

..Karachi. ■ 

FILLAI, Ran Bahadu*- Belvaiagaya 

Jbrulanandam, B.A., B.L., Agent oE }.!vi 
Oovernaienfc of India in Mubivn, llfifh’ed h. 
11-7-08; W2. Soimdranayngiitlijimmal {ihmim-wilii 
two <7., Maria Slroinatd and 
iiajam ; was awarded a 
Gold Medal with the legeoid 
PtVitMjlry PmeMum ibr 
arresting a murd<)rer wMlc 
armed; Dy. Collr., 1913; 

Asst. Oommr, of LalMiiir, 
lUlS ; FuliUdty Oinm% 

Madras, 1022 ; presided at 
the VII AU-Iiulia (jatholie 
<longress in December 1039 
and at thelV Ail-Tra van- 
core Latin Cath, Congroiis 
in May 1940; has been didiveting a series of 
lectures to groups of CatMdic Pritssts under 
the pTOldency of thMr ro»pectlt€ Bishop on 
the subject of Slundikdhifl^ms and Pidi Arm 
for the creation of Perish Fnnda ; f'clebrated 
on 3-2*40 the Golden’ Jiibilco of isis wedding ; 
has <;reatt'd a Trust for *aylng 12 
annually in perpetuity arui for the S!q:»fu>rt 
of tim iocnl roiivf.'iit; His Holiness tho J^ope 
has conferred on him the modal ” Fro Kfclcsia 
et PontlHco " ; Pah, : 77/0 Secret of Memory 
or the Art of Nwer Fofijdtiny, The Perpetual 
Ahnamie, The Madras X’'mr 3923, etc. 

Address : Soundra Mahul, Kuriimbaganim* 
Tanj ore District. 

PXtihMIj O. , -Bmrame«wariin, •Trivandmra.' 

■ ■ - ■ ■■ ■ ■ . 5. 1S90.’ ■ Pdue, ■ Alalmraja's ■ 

College, Trivandrum, grad- 
uated in' Law' in:; Ibis 
enrolled as Ad vOf^ft'fce ■, ■ at" 
Trivandrum- ' ’ : - W ' Cle'ct^i. 
moEibor, TTifahdrum Murd- 
eipality for four suecessiw 
,■ terms ; .. 'Hon." :Secy, :'Trivan*"'. 
drum Central Co-dperative 
Batik Ltd., 1010-27 

. . „ , thrice elected member of 

V the Travaucure Legislativs 

' Council ; entered the Judicial Bervice In 1927 
first as a Judge and then served for some perlcni 
aa Additional Head Slrkar Vakil ami I^aw 
member of the Travancore Legislative CoimeU; 
has made i, special study of Constitutional Law 
and Ikirliamentary procedure. While acting 
as Law member, he was pkce<i on special duty 
In connection with tiie Indian E.T.O. Was 
Seoy. to Dewaa Bahadur T, Eaghaviah* the 
, for Madras States at tlis. Indian R.T.C. 
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IB ibHdott In 1030 nod attached ":I0, 
iite Bpfcgation for purpcjM^) of 
' ; WM m spedd duty In connsotkm with 

r tfee Invcstigaflon of the law's Ddaya in Tm* 
wuiojf I Fohtieal to the Oovt. of I'm- 
U mncora, 1031*34 ; deputttd ly the Travanrore 
tlie Indian M',T,V, !ii:Loitto.in 10S2 ; 
-,' tfits appotafed Jiidge of th?^ High Court In 
deputwi several tinier to represent ■ 
' •■ ' l^vaneof e at the States* HlnlEterss Con* ! 
"■ ' fences and was on speelal duty In f onneetlonj 
. ,^th, the -. Indian CoiMitutlonal Bill 5 1 
■fewarded the Silw duhilee Medal inj 
3lsy li)30*, again appointed BVderathmi 
' Special Officer In 1936 in comiection with tlie j 
deliberations with the special Heptosenlatives 
'''^■' pf H, B, the ■Ylrwy regarding the Braft' 
Instrument of Accession. Eejoiaed dfit: 


in Kiirowf and America; Banailli Header In 
Indian Keohomio*, 1020»3d, Fattw ftsilvrrslty ; 
member, Helectlon of the Cidvcmltlw 

of Belh! am! Bombay; Hep., Ciilvewity of 
Belhh on 'Clovmdftg ikidy of itampw Colt, 
Iielhl ; Bsaininer for i.*«‘fKMIradtBitn licgrees 
In Efcuiirmilcs ; Vice-Cljnij'nBifj of toniiiih 
Indian lubtltuto ol' Interniiti^'mnl AHaifs, 
tOIK-tl , actively nonnested whh A 'inn Hela* 
tions Conference, Ke%' Ib'lld.aBd Indltu C'oimdi 

t>f tiVirid Alfalri^. PttblimtHjM : “ h'mtmfiUp 

Cp.iddimm m fmfm**; MnmiHi IfrUmi, 
im.:m ** ; “ TMia ml tM i.lJK “ WmM 
Emmmk Vhunge^ $mre- ** Ltihpn’’ 

in iSouth Emt A am ” ; numerous 
on Hodai auii eeonoiHlf; (ptestinuK. AMreM : 
Ho. mi% Empire f^tafo BujJdlug, 3r.0, FifOi 
Awums aS'cw I'yck 1. 


f&pSi ir’i 

Ww ijAve. jas^nWtW ioai • ? a.u.o. to n. i, 


Ciilcf ' 8 ecy, to Covt. in Beptembw 1941 
■Offg. ■J>mm f?f Tmvmmm in , the albsenee .of 
Sir C. F. Eam&swami Alyar ; as mamlrer of the 
Viceroy’s Executive CoimcII In August 1942 ; 
in June 1945, was pkewl on Special duty as 
VaA-Miu Bce'ons^fnmtk'm Officer, Dep.ute«l 
as a meinher of tise Jmiian Jielegafhm rep- 
■resciittiig iiidlaii States to the rniteti Hatlons 
m'\ Food ami Agricultural Orgaiusation Ctuiftmtct* 
g'i;. hfW at Copenhagen, Sept. 1046 and again, 
p t.At Washington in Odolwr, 1046. liepreHenta- i 
of the Travaneore State in t'oimeetion 
with the EfegotifLtiorm on BtamBtiil Agreeiuent 
r-/ and Iiifitrimienfc of Accession, Mejaiicr of the 
Affierlcau Society of rnteniatlomd Law. Im 
. , November 1939, the title of Bnjymempravimi 
was confemd fcy H. H. the Mahamja ofi 
I’ramncore. Address i " The Grace Iklla- 
K yambalAin, Trivandtom, 

Si#' Ifaxarattst Mabrnm, K,O.I.E. 
1^X1046), B.A. fMadraa), iSlS, B.A., I 4 L.B. 
^^"|rJantefeA, 1922, CXB„ O.B.E., I.C.S., Indian 
Charge de AHairos Ih Fark. 6 . 24th July, 
IBPB. m. ^ith Minnie Arthurs. Mm. : 
Clifistkn College, Madras and Trinity Hall, 

.fc Cambridge. Entered I.G.S, in 1022 and 
\ : served till 1927 in the Central Provinces, 

; Assistant Collector of Customs, 1927 ; Beputy 
Director of Commercial Intelllgetice, 1020; 
Deputy Bccntary to the Goverrmmnt of, 
Inula, Commerce Departmeut, 1031 ; Collector 
of Customs, 1036; Joint Secretary to the 
Goveniment of Ijidla, 193S; Add!. Secretary 
to the Govt, of India, 1941 ; Secretary fo 
the Govt, ol India, 1942. ; Park. 

’ XJx» Ftttushoftama Fadmanahha, 

H.B.E. (1924), Permaneiife Eep. of Govt, of 
India to United nations since July 1947, h. 
1804 ; m. LaksIimlJiuity Menon; two s. ; Edt/e. : 
Maimrajia'a Coll, and Jkw Coll, Trivandrum ; 
Ph, D. in Itoonomk's and l^olitieal Sdence, 
London School of Econorni(?s, Middle Temple,, 
London^ and Unlv, of Geneva. Appointed' 
member, Eeonomle and Pinamlal Secy, of 
. League of Katlona, Geneva, 1924 ; on Offidal 
:; Hiasioa In India, 1925*26 ; Sojuior member,' 

' J; Dip. DIv. of tbo I.L.O., QBmvR, 1927-28;; 
ofr, Eep., IX.O, In India, and Director of Ita 
Indian Branch, 1929-1947 : Chairman, IX.O.’s 
:..; f Asktio Mission, 1047 ; has attended 17 major 


Iluj Viceroy, 

1943. '(hmerai Officer Comiu.'iiifliuff, Truvari* 
core Sfato roices ^iuce Muren 1945, b. April , 
16, IH08 ; m. sry B, lumlmiuim ; A5/ae. ; 
Trivandrinn. service in Sept. lOI'J; 

Jemadar. ; Lieut. Adjutant, 2nd Inf., 
T. H.-' JA, WS7 ; ■ CoHmmndant, 3rd ■, .Isi* ■ 
fiintry, 1930; Otfg. OoiumnndaKt, T.S.fi’, 
and IJ. IL the .Maharaja’n Body Guard, 
1040 : O, C., Army 'iVg. Hiduso! A Geiifjeniau 
Cadet School, 1910; 'O. C., Trg. Battalioa» 
1941 ; 'Oflh, Coivmiandatifc, 'I’.S.F. A H.H, Tim 
Mahfmifa'8 Body Guard, 1943; lion. Military 
A.B.C. to H. IS. the Mafamiin, 1933-43; 
Special Officer for reorgank^atioii of Afathi- 
•kkom fhiarX 1936 deputed 3>y Govt, to 
visit I, S. Farem nudi as Gwalior, Jaipur^ 
Patiala, Jadore and Hytlerabad to study 
military adrnlnistr.’if loti : awardBcl Invcstititm 
me<Jal of H. H, the Alaharaja. 1931 ; Corom- 
fh>n methil of H. M. The King Emperor'; 
Indian Service medal; War Service m^laL 
Pubiiet^Eons: .Syslem of Adminh'tmtwn„ : 

Tmining, rfc., in i}ie trummore HtaU 
PomsE Address: ** Colton Hdi Bungalow,’* 
Trivandrum, 

PIHZTOAl* ■ Hoa*b2« Mx. Jlljdas Sate, 
Minkter for Food, Health and Agriculture in 
the Pakistan fkblnet slnro December 1947, 
h. July 4, 10D7 ; gradual ed frojn the Bombay > 
Unlv,; went to England and jolnetl 
liin-coln’H Inn ; called to Bar in 1936; practised 
as advfunite in Sind tor a few v'ears; Allnwtcr 
in ttm Sind Oahinet In charge of Fublic Works, 
Health and InfiTiBation, 1941-43 and 1946; 
Minister-in-fliarge of Revenue and Law in the 
Sifid Government, Jan. to AULuist ISth, 1947 ; 
member of the Paklstaa delegation to the 
United Hatlons on Paleatlrm ; repteseatod: 
India at the world table trmnla cbamploBship 
tournament at Berlin in 1029, Molibmi 
MuHio and shwting, AiUrm * Secretariat, 
Govt, of Sind, Karachi. 

POLLOCK, Hoa'bto Sir Honald {Ewlyw.), Kt. 
(1917); Jmlgft, High Court, Nagpur, b. April 
17, 1601 ; m. Margery Fitze. Educ. : 
Harrow and FembroKe Ooliegey Cambridge 
B.A, (1918) ; Barrister of Gray’s Inn (1034) ; 

f assed into LU.^, 1914 ; District and Sessions 
udge, 1024 ; Legal Keinembrancer to 
Government, 1080; AduTtlonal Judicial 
’^Commissioner, 10SS; Puisne Jndge, 1936. 


(Crnatiosal Conferences ; traTellea Ad^ 9 : Nagpffif? cCf! 
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Hospital and Profe, Sr of 

I^^tipnal Medl('al Collon?^ 

Miss Pirnf*!. "% J^nne, JSOl > 

Hfsu ic&UoSi{ •?'^'?'=- ^ 


JumshidiSfrDld^.-Svr 

Hon. U. 


“Coio His 


Hisrliness Maiiajraiifi' **ai 

»lnghJi Bah7dOT?|"(®s?*^v Natwar- 

Of(soeaoctio„„„siat™rnta?aa^^^^ 

DhammiSi^ ^ ^i« *4nf ^ I * ' -'f^'‘I‘“*'i‘j. 

and VU'e-PrSlint K ^ ox-Dovvan 
ainsaft Bteta. c.r. ’ h. fk mS!’ iwr 

^ tWfJ 
of 

tf ^ -i }jas adopted Ug 



LV . Kumar 

Hi^ri Bhanu Bralfaidi Jsif! dit? 

in^/hi ' n ’^1 «tntl5dii£5 

y<^ 4 r, liuuCt * In f,ho 

iflah f^£d»r-*<4 It Jr: 


Wiy Jinowrt In the StateSv 
3? of Kaku fcJaJilbl 

Htjlftr of JJansInearli pnmnt 

Htigllsh aiirf jS vif «f 

eminent authors f ii>(»q fn i»ooks of' 
Bahadur In jflV very ahnpln. lUo 

SsSsiliffs 

sssi»;l|%”S2 

inSipip' 

Books, nardenlm Z r , i^eneatimi : 

•tea Mohin Vv?a, M ^*' f /'■?'""■! ?f«™- 


ancc M(| at 

stout the nuTKor of a" i.p.S,," “''•' 

|=-saSS»iS 

'S#SJr-ifc.aMi 

Indian And t 

s-« Miiarsa^i'U'Si 

'.s" 3 :s 4;£~4 “s“s« 

t' I'rofeBsor 


Kfghwitafli, B.A., TJ,.B. 

Pranh^^ 

the |kfattuS"of ImiS‘ of 

gd Weekly “ Janata 
gagpur ; atjindhig CouiboI, 

2^»gpur idimieipal Ctfeee • 
member, K eh r u Cttee.- 
wm of the authors of the 
rx>^\ member, 

g*P» & Berar Legislative 
■CottQCib H>27.30; was a 
memhe4r of tiie Court of ^ I 




itim riw-Wi Jam irotiHf. i 
Professor, St. Jcdm ’« rmuxt.! i ’ ‘1'**"'^ ‘'■‘f 

sia:p-’^s?sS*yi“as 

SKdngy* I.eetnre^ nn T? % 

mtZ’l' ‘'’'"'■“i* onu*" aSo 
n ‘listiunuhhWar^lemfckrk 

^h'oviacial Civil Servlee fn 

WS -;•?£& 
SS2?^£P-£«3^’ ,"* S 

Trust Lhl, ; anti V 1 L ‘^“^^** 
non 


.rresmeat, JNagoitr JDktrif 

• uttee.* M a ioag time * ■ 



PIUl|j9LBi TKo Eo3ft*JbIo B^r. Halendra w 
= ^"f'ioney dolI.f- Utet: 


PyoVotsmi 0 JIB ‘X,,‘^'“ii;> '^nlu.tt, 


,ar S if.in//'“'’™‘'^ to"' 

|047; ImpriROncd aevml " *h 
..scomber and Minu&r< 


?&.».;««i ik" B if s*HKs.“i£ 
; »A...rsel ai.«4caAsf*j 


Il'/w’s Who in liuiia 6” Pakiftian 
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ladktt Oovernriieut after itidi^pradenm In; 1946 
aud 1947 respectively; Chairman, Indian 
Constituent Assembly formation in Dee. 
1046 ; loit UfA-eriiineiit, liJ 4an., 1048 ; I'eeamo 
President of Con^^rm, IS Xov., 1047 ; oDier 
actlvitfei^ InchKio propagation of Hindi, |uariia- 
llBiii, and SJHial, bnmnnitarian and relief 
work In general ; one of the founders <?f tiio 
Patna Engl, daily SfiafcMif^M of whieli ho Is 
HtiU one of the BirecSora arid the iliiidi 
Weekly, Dfish; PifUi/Mhmi India Idrldcd, 
Addms :■ . .-SmiakatMlirain, Patna. . ■ ' 


mMmu, s:3rf0toa, 1.0.S.1 c.t.e. 

(1043). Director-Gentjrai, Tosts luid 
TeiegrapH Delhi, k Aug. 4, 1894, m. 
Shrituati Blshaii Dtsvl. Mmr. : ICareilly 


tiie Bombay University, 1037. Govt, of 
India Defence Loans* Bombav Provi, Com- 
mittee, 1030 ; Executive (jornmlttee, Bombay 
Civic C Harris, 1{)4»; Bombay Provi. \Far 
Oonimittee, 1941, Alem)n‘T, CojiiititueiJt 
Aasembiy, 1016. iSt.i'criiig roiaiuhfeo, t 
tiwxxt Assembly ; Btinorittes CoiuiuUtee, 
Coiiitituent Assembly, 1047. Aihkm, tUo 
rrince of Wales AIhsmiiu, Bombav. 


College, BareUly, and JNew Coiloge, DxBird. 
■ ’ ’ lee in 1021 in U.B. where he waa 


Started sm’ke 

Collector ft District Magistrate till 1034, when 
he was appointed F.M.0. Led the Indian 
De!*?gatio» to tiie Inteniational Telc-coinmimi- 
cations CSmferfince, Cairo, in 1938 and to tlic 
lutcrn.ationai rosta! Congress, Paris, in 1947. 
Dsfoi’d Tennis Blue (1921). 1‘layed for India 
in the Davis Cup In 1927 A 1932. Addfm: 
Kew Delhi. 


PHEMCEHHB, Six Klkahhai, Et. (1931) ; 
Financier; April 1, 1888. m. Lady Lily. 
Ednc.i at Bombay, Afemher, T.egislatlve 
^ Assembly ham January 1927 to September 
I 1930 ; member of the Indian Centra! 
Committee which eo-operated wltij the Indian 
Stamtofy Ccanmittce. Blicrii? of Bombay for 
1932. ‘^The Lily'*, SiiM; 63, 

2 \polJo Street, Bombay, 


FMSEID, Dr. Baird, D.Sc. (Punfab et 
Kdinluirgh), F.li.H.E., F.L.B., F.Z.H., F.ll.A. 
S.B.* O.B.E. (1913). Fi^dmries Deve- 

lopment Adviser to the Govt, of India «?iiicc 
1944, b, 13th March, 1894. m. Miss Ham Das«. 
JCduc. : Punlab Uiuv., Lahore and Edinluirgh 
Unlv. Appointed Sniait, rd Fisheries, Betigal, 
Bihar and Dris.sa, 1917 ; OlTg. Dir. of 1?‘i:dioritv->, 
ditto, 191H-2U; Asatt. Supdt., Zoological 
Sumy of India, 1020 rind again 1921 ; Ohg. 


Bupdt., ditto, 1020 and 1023 ; Olfg. Dir., ditto, 
1024, 1927, and again 1920, conilrraccl 1033. 


Publieaiimst Tfogms of Scimu in India 
durini^fhepaH 25 ^ear$\ English tmixslations 
of Tabaqat4-Aktmn ; Qiinm-i-Iimmyrnu ; 
MmlMr-ul-tlmura and over 150 scientiilc 
papers on the Zoology of India in various 
Indian and foreign ioiirnals. Addrm : Dept-, 
of Agriculture, Imperial SeiTctarlat, New 
Delhi. 


mimn, $tmur mmf* o.bm., m.d.a., 

Bombay, J.B., O.M.Z.B., ex-Curator, 

Prince of Wales Museum (Natural History) 
and of Bombay NatunU History Society, 
d, 1800 ; Bduc, : St. Afary's High School, 
Bombay. Corresponding luemher of the 
ZooiojHcal Society of# London, 1920; Jt, 
Editor of the Journal of the Bombay Nattiral 
History Soeh'ty, 1021 ; Fxesidcnfc, Bombay 
Provl. Branch, Anglo-Indiiin and Domiciled 
European Association since 1932 ; represented 
the Anglo-Indian Community on the Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-1036 ; elected to the 
Bombay Leg. Assembly representing Bombay 
Cifcy-ciijn-Suburban Anglo-Indian Consti- 
tuency, 1037; Bombay Provincial Pranfshise 
Committee, 1932 ; Justice of the Peace, 1932 ; 
Hon. Presy. Afagfstrate, 1034; represented 
Anglo-Indian Comnumity ogi Provl. Boaf^ of 
Education since 1934 ; Inter-Provincial Board 
of Education since 1937 ; Alanaging Com- 


inittee, St, George's Hospital, 1935, Mmm'' 
ing Committee, Gooulass Teipal Hospital 
since 1930; elected lepreseumti^e of the 


Bombay Leg. Assembly on tlie senate of 


PR£M NATH, Aniomobile En^tiucer and Dealer, 
!k July 1, 1002; Btiiw. : Priiu-t* of Wales 
College, Jammu ; Kieetricai and Moeiiauical 
Fngiiipering in Knghimi and Germanv ; m, 
Hauila Devi, 1928. B'orkt’d 
from 1927 to 1939 at 
Bomljay, Na.'ipuv, Jubbui- . ' 
pore and Xiuiore witii the 1 
B<mibay Garage (F, M. I 
I’hlnoy A, Co., Ltd,); in k\ 

1039 fdarted lijn tHvn 
jfirni Prem Nath Motors 
(i ncurporated m a Private 
IJmited Company in 1945), , 

New Ddhi, with a Modern : 
showroom and an up-to-date i 
workshop ; from 1943-46 ran ’ 
transport contract iimler the Government of 
India for the construction of Assam Access 
Hoad and Aerodromes in N.AV.F.F., Bengal 
and Bihar ; Ooveming Director, Prem Hath- 
4k v'^ona Ltd. ; Managing Agents of Prom Nath 
TransportCo. Ltd.; Director, IiKllau A'egefc- 
able Oils ik Alan nfacturing Co., Ltd., Zhanna, 
Sdndla Vegetable Praducta Lkl., Gwalior; 
Chairnmn, A)anta Film C’fjrrK.ration Ltd.. 
Delhi, Bports India Publications Ltd.* New 
Delhi, AiUrm : Prem Nath Motors* New 
Delhi* 



Hem Simgli, B.Sc. (Eon.), M.Sc. 
airst gto), Ph.D,, Sc.D. (Cantab.), O.B.E., 
Plant Protection Adviser to Govt, of India 
Mnce 1946, 6. Fob. 1807 ; w, Shrimati Har- 
bans Kour; Mw,: Govt. Coll., Lahore; 
Fetorhouae, Cambridge ; Mckod, Kamirthala : 
Natural Sdeneo Btifdentship oV the PuSalJ 
Univ., Charles Abercrombie Besearch Student?* 
ship, Peterhomse, Clamhridge (i024-26> : 
International Edueatkm Board Fellawship 
(liockfeUer), lff2rj-26; Foundation FeUoi«£: 
National Institute of Science, India; Mow* 


Itoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal; Barclay 
AlI;morlsl Medalist of BoyM Asiatio “ ' 


y* JtwjjfSUi .MLWiauV! Society 

of Bengal (for best work in Biological Be- 
to Govt, of 

India, 1034-44; Director, Inmerial Agricul- 
tural Hesearch Institute, New Defo^ ’^•^H4-45 ? 
Director, teust OonK* India,,' 


Addrm : Plant Protection AiL i ; lE-^ha 

Go^_ofIu<»..Bept.ofA4^^ 


.m 


mm 
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PtnaVKKOTIJU, Sis Slglmess Sri Brihsd- 

"-arnba^^ Ealagopala ' Toadalitiaa 

Baliadtuif, Ea|a of, b. Wl'iti, la&tallell 19th 
November, 1928. Invested wJth Killing 
Powers on 17th Jan. 44. 1'he State has an area 
of 1*170 sq. i»!Ie« and population of 4B8,S48 
and ha» been ruled by the Tondalman iJyimsty 
for centuries. Salute 11 guns. Addresu ; 
Hew Palace* Pudukkottai. 


Kcague of Nations at Geneva la 
visoiy Conference of National lird Cfoee 
Societies in Geneva in 1945 ; meeting of P.oard 
of OovernorB of the League of Ked Cross 
Societies in Paris in 1945 and at Oxford in 
194<i ; Conference of National Bed Cross 
Societies called by the latcrnatlonai lied 
Cross ettee. at Geneva in iOKC to exandne the 
Tcviakm of the existing Geneva Conventions 
relating to sick and wounded and Ihlsimers of 
War, and adoption <if new (;on vent ions for the 


PBH^. Wasudea B A . anT rdlef civlii:,™ in ««my 

enemy occupied countries •* Fre«., Sikh 
Co-operative Thrift and Cr«'dit Souiety minda- 
vf Sept, w. Sushilubah Ilrdlin since its formation In liet. Joint Swy., 

^'^dtcd Cotiiicll foi Heiief ujsd IVdiarc uiidcf 
CiuurmaRc hip of the CountcHS Mount’ 
batten of Bill ma. Club.: i.B.G, Addrmi 
Acivocate^Gencrdl, 193/ * twi(..e nununated to 40 r^nry/m Kri>\v Tieiiii 
the Leg. Assembly between 1935 and 1037 ; » Lurzon Koad, Nlv, ueiiii, 

Offjg. Puisne Judge* Nagpur High Court, 

1928 and 1940, Puisne Judge, liigh Court PURSHOTJSMDAS, Ishwardas* J. P. b, Jam!« 
of Judicature, Nagpur, 1942-40 ; Chairman, ary, 1800 ; Edvr. : at Bt. Xavier's High Bchool 


Conciliation Board for Liiboiir disputes in 
the Coalfiehls of Bihar and, Bengal, elected 
Treasurer of Nagpur tJuiv. in 1939 and in 
1942 ; and elected Bean of tlie Faculty of 
Law at the same time ; elected Yice-Chancellor, 
Nagpur Univ. in Dec. 1943 ; Municli>al 
imember for 3 years, and Yico-CTiairman of 
the Difit* Local Board for a term ; one of the 
founders of the Seva Sadan in Nagpur: 
takes keen Interest in education and 
social problems and is now at the Ii€?ad of 
several Institutions. Addreatf : Victoria 
Eoad, Civil Station, Nagpur, C.P. 


Bombay; entered public life under the 
guidanec of his father. Sir Ishwardas LukhmL 
dae ; President, Society of 
Hon. Presidency Magistrates, i 
1942 - 43 , when he put vigour i 
into the programme of the | 
organisation and was ' 
responsible for providing 
comforts to Magistrates oh : 
outdoor duty during the 
riots ; Agent in Bombay of 
■Triton, Insurance'. Co.* ■Ltd.,, '■■ 
and a Director of the Indian ' 

Trade and GenemI Insu- 

PVRX, Balvaat Singh, C.T.T5, (lOtft), O.B.E. cZmme4 ’rf "s.v»™i ‘Trust* »ml nulillo 

noy^n" Tmls institutions and temples; Treasurer, Peehay 

< 1924 , Secretary- Indian d Croes PhlpBon Sanatorium for Women and Ohlidten, 
Society & Si. John AmbuUnce Afecn. and Nnsik, and Bombay Yigiltim'.e AsFuclatlon. 

amongst other bodies; Life Associate of 
tibh Lmpire Leprosy Eeliei Bombay Tied Cross Society; a keen soeW 
Assen. {Indian Conneii) ; worker and holds rational views In political 
mcinber, HwuU|Uar^^^^ religions matters; Freemason; member 

eutiye t-ttee. 01 the ex- of various organlfiations and dubsi ineluding 
seryicea Assen. of India Itoya! Asiatic Society and Sassoon Mecha- 
idea' Institute. Cluh» : Orient <Tuh, Wllling* 
yeliare cnee. b. 28 - 0-1894 gpo^ts Club and Cricket Club of India. 

Address : Garden Yi-w, 19 , Hughet Eoad* 
Sitawanti, 1910 , Oned., Mm ■Ra«i],jiv 
P ritam Singh andtwos.Capt. 

mI 1, PBESHOTilMDiiS TEateda#* Sibr. K.B.K. 

Singh Puri,LA.O.Served the Puniab Education (June 1944 ), 3 ^;. 0928 ), O.LE. ( 1919 )* 
Dept, for nine years ; in the Joint Wa^ M.B.E*. Cotton Merchant. &. Soth May, 


ettee. of the British Bed Oroes and Order of 
Bt, John since 1917 ; Argauised Lord Beading's 
Anti Leprosy Fund Appeal in 1925; studied 
in 1933* the organisation of the League ot 
Bed Cross Societies at its headquarters in 
Faria and also the working ot various European 
Bed Gross Societies; Associate OiUcer, Order 
of Bt. John of Jeni^alem, 1933, and Com- 
mander, 194f>; Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 and 
Cloronation Medal, 1937; represented Mndia 
atvarimis International Heel Gross conferences, 
etc.; Junior Hcii Gross Conference in Paris, 
1 & 33 : International Hospitals' Congress at 
Knobk-Stir-Mer (Belgium), followed by visits 
to various hospitmiFand sanatoria in Belgium 
and Holland (1038); drst meeting of the 
Intemtional Belief tJmon convened by thp 


M.B.E,, Cotton Merchant, b. Soth May, 
1870. Educ,: Blph. GolL, Bombay, 
Alember, Indian Hetrenchrnent Committee; 
Director, Keserve Bank of India; member, 
Hoyai Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance (1920); delegate to Hound Table 
Conference (1930-33); President, lilast India 
Cotton Association. Chalnuan* Oriental Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd. ; Chainnau, Indian 
Sladio and Otwble Communications Co.* Ltd,; 
Director, Associated Cement Companies Ltd.; 
Chairman, Impeiial Indian Citizenship 
Asaoclation. Addm& : “ Buneeta,** Bldge 
fioftd, Maitbar HUI, Bombay, 


■Pirn's' W 


tzBs 



■ QtZlhmM, H n w n: h' ■ m m-m Mm w " ‘ B I i 

■ Khm, rS'^-. m, of 

' . Fa^e ■Kavvit:l:»- ^Ir ,FiiF#h ,AI| Kfuw* 

:K'.C,I,K, j 'Mhjj/: t::iare' CoMej^e, Ca^«Frri(ig«^, 
arid/f;iH€0kr« / fe 

iivM of QlallFiasli 

feirdly, tlic tkiii -J^'awah aad 

fi'jisrwlet tte fatidly' is 
inaia, ■ All liamAKhaa 
'■l5av]«!.rt3O’0!e f j'OBif . Kabul ill 
■lal'L Fbe faiidly m dl8“ 
■tifigafelhr-d-: ■ lor - ' nilWmf, 
aTiti fiocfal i'ort.'icga ; 
li« Is tije.'Cdh- Kawafj of-tlie 
i!su:ul5f^ Isavlriji: III 

April 1 Hi. -I to !:!ifi tltVtv ami 
laisih’ f'.daij'.'! ; tmv of tJifi 
iHvmkr r‘fvfaf4‘'-.-. thr; llatdi K'ahuoba 

or vldSi^'^rf HI Laa'^rc, Lraslpuf, 
.■Shfiklmp.nra. Ln^kHuv; aod liatif.ak;l* Dii- 
fdetB, asi'i tip-’ riiiP'* i!i«nri oo raodsfi’s 

liiteH, IniHtiis'ig hf'iMpitaU lor froo ijp dji< al aid 
hw t'(:iiaiit^t and lifiiatdtauis of surn'jumilm* 
vJ|}a:?r'.“, and v»1i-ri?jary ii-v:pifal. Mcinlior, 
West Fiai|a1> Lahore 

Hunt; JJf** rrcsii^'iiL Anjauiasi hlafsia, 
Fufi|ali: kniuhteh iiiLL Hmrmflom : 
Polo, Hookey, ■Xiii'info, Adilnm : 

Kawab ■ Falaeo, Lahore; AUra;.i:alm<.L .Il.akli 
Khamba Bstato, lAhoie Hist, 

Khmx Balmdtir ras?f ElaM, 
B.A. (Fiin),} ; Bi'piity HdcbA-ary, Lpaeral 
Fuhllc Servioo Cotuuussloa llndia). lletd, 
b. Ipth Alay, lS9‘d. m, Ba'ltr Jahan Be^fiwn, 
d. of Mirza Molmuiruad 
Mirza, 1)» Collector (Retd.}; 

Mm, * St. Stepheri’^^ ColL, 

Deihi, Employed in Ciireas 
of Edncatloft, tlovt. of 
India (19154923) and 
Dept, of Educiitioft, Health 
aiia Landa (19244935) j 
accompanied Indian Belega- 
tion to Sooth Africa <2nfl 
Cape Town Conference) 

■■ 1932, aa:an 'AHstt. ;■ Seem- 
. . .tary, . Contnd Advisory . - 

Board of Educaiitm, Govt, of faiiia (! 935-36) ; 
appointed 'AmU, Se»Tetary and Supervj^jor 
of EtKaminatioiiii, ''Federal Pnldie Service 
Oommi.?^ion (irnUa), July 1036 ; By. Secretary 
to the Comnikdon, 1.045; rdlleJated as Secy, 
to the Federal Fuhiic Service Ooniniissioiu 
Feb. 1944, ALiy mXu-(^t, '1.945*, and April-, 
tlime *146; first Indian t.«j act as Secretary i 
to the Conimiasioii; was selected for apiM>iBt-, 
meat as Secretary, .PnbUo Service Com’'- 
inis.don, HyderahM State, hut could not take 
up the work on aocaunt of illness, Hetked 
in May 1947, Addms : ^'Chriadan Mvas,'^ 
192/4, Shah Nawaa Bhutto Ed., Soldier 
Baisar, Karachi 3, 

. OBBESHI, B.A. (Aliaha- 

ha<I) ; F.L.A. (London), Hiiperiiiteruient, 
Arch'.eological Survey of India, Wesateni 
Circle, Pomm, since 1038, b. December 10, 
1895 ; m, Anna Hoglieri ; Mdm, : Aligarh 
and Lahore, Librarian, Archeological Depb., 
Simla {19194,926) ; Govt, of latUa State Sehot- 
at for training in field areha'o!ogy%nd mus^im 
orgahlaation (1920-X028) ; Curator,* Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum, New Deiiil (1928- 



' 1953) ; ■ Assfetant ■ Bii|Hkii4tendenfc' of, Areto- 
log? ■ (I933-3SI. J^uMkMmm i Shveml pptfi :, 
■ami reikute pa'blphed 'In. .the,, Depnrtiiieabttl ■ ,■ 
■litefatute and puhlleumigarine'S -OB archseolo* 
g'Icai Mid eidgraplMcal -'sabject#.' ■Addrm :' . 

■ ■ &4, Wellesley itoad, toim. 5. ' ■. 

sir s., m. .11931, vMA^r- 

D.litt. (Hoii.L LLJi», F.llA., Vlce-Chaucell- ■ 
or* iPjiarf'*! iihidu Cniv i-lnee iPJP. Spiid' 
lri« Professor of .Ea^i'Cni Ih’iigltjns and Ethic®, ; 
(‘WJfbnL 19:16; ciwrge 3" IkrlcAsor of Philo- 
mphw Ciileutta. jPdl-rdl Member, Inter- 
miPmiil Cttci-. oii Co-nperatioh, ■ 

19:4-39 ; n.mnibtr and u.Mi.dcT, Isjillau Ihlega*' 

ti«m, 194H, 1V47. h. 5th Sept 

■|«38. EiPif'.: Macirav lihiisliafi i^olL, lof . 
wmm tina.* Prof, td' Phih>^u|;.hy, Presy. Coll., ■ 
5f?Kffa.^; MyntjTiO: liniv., 'f/ptuo. Lecturer in 
Cfuuijarntiw iteligm, MAuciieshk ColL, 
Gxfurd, li ihh-cffc Le'.d.tirer, 11)29*30, PtiMk 
mfinm : .Phikmphif of HuMndmnMU Tagwef 
Ikmi of lieUdimi in CnMempm'afy Phihmph^, 
Indian Phiimopkij, Thn Uindn Vimef 

hi4^,AnId€(M'dM TkWiif Mii'it tiivl IFcUf ■ 

in lieligioni Ralkl ar the Future «/ fJmlUaUGfit 
The fkligimi we Need^ ikiutMina Um Muddh^i ■ 
and Faidern IMiffim, 'and U'eskru ThmgMf ■ 
India and China ; Beligbm and SoddUt 
Articles on rndian Pliiloaopliy and otljiers In , 
phicydopaKlia Brltanisica. Addrem : Vic©* 
CiwBcelior, Benares Bindii XLuv., Bemras,^ ■. 

EADHAHPBR STATE : Mn HtglmesE HawaB 
Saitoh MpyfaMlchan Jorawarkham Bahi 
Baliadttif of (see section on Bmim hi India 
and Paktetan). , 

EAFIBUJDM, AIim®4 Mnndid#, Sif, m (1933), 
Bar-at-Law, J.P. Mdm. at tlie Deecftn 
CoJitige, Poona and King's College, London 
University. Was called to tho Bar at tho 
Middle Temple In 1892. Had the Jmnour of 
assiatiiig Her late Majesty Queen Victoria In 
her Hindustani studies and In the publication 
of her HinduBtanl Diary. Visited Coastanti- 
nople in the interest of England during the 
Cretan Crisis with iutrodneiory letters from 
the Fr>rei;ga Office in 1895. B.ad interviews 
with .Snitaii Akhil Hamid. As n mark of 
appreciation of his. servitjes, the Queca recom* 
mended to tim Foreign Olttee that he should 
he admitted as first, Indian mmuher of the 
British. Dfplomatle Service and appointed to 
the British Embassy at Oan^tantlttople, 
(Tiie oorreBpondeaeo appears in Quefta 
Victoria's publislufd lettm last Volume), 
First elected to .Bombay Couriell, 1909, 
appointed Minuter, Bombay Ooverumeui? fn 
dime 1928 and reappointed Minister, Bombay * 
Government, in November 1930, Companion 
of the Turkish Order of the MaJIdia and Knight 
of the Order of the Lion and the Sun of Persia. 
Holder of Qmen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
M%daL Addrm : 2, Ganeshkhind lioad, 
Poona. 

iUXSIMj 4c MhAoXf M.A., LL.D., 
(1919), KAT^.I, (1024), b. Septombor, 1867. 
Called to the Bar (Mtiile Temple), 1800; 
practised os Advocate, Calcutta ; Fresideiley 
Magistrate, Calcutta, 1000-03 ; appointed 

* Judge, Madras High Court ; Feliow, Madras 
Uulver^dty, 1903 ; member of the B.,#. 


Mian S’ Pakistan Year Book 1948 


PTOTJKKOTTBI, ^ His Higlmess Sri Bxihad* League of Nations at Oeaeva in id. 

amba Das Haja Eajagopala yiaory Conference of National Bed ' 

Babadaxy Hajfa ofj b» l022. in8tall(^ iDtb Societies Ja Ceneva in 1045 ; mcetina of Boaiwl 

November, 192S. Invested with lUiUng of Governors of tite League of Bed V>fm 

State has an area Societies in Furls in 1945 nnd at Oxford tn 

. of l,170aq. rnilea pd population of L'i8, 348 1040; Conference of National Bed (Voi 

pd has been ruled by the TondairaanBynaaty Societies called by the Ttitcrnatioiml iSd 

for centuries. 11 guns. Aildms / Cross Cttce. at Geneva in 1040, to examine the 

New Palace, Puduklcottai. iTvisioa of tho existing (ieneva CoiivemSon* 

relating to sick and wminded and IMeonm of 
rTwawm n & ^Vur, and adoption of new con ventioM for thg 

Ibandwa"^ T??Hin tiSorc jiruf Council for Belief and Welfare unfe 

itarfcd i)racdierat*Nin!m Chairmanship of the CuunteiiS Mount- 

the Leg. Assembly between 1935 and 1937; 19, Lurxou Bond, New Delhi. 

OfFg. i^iisne Jwige, Nagpur High Court, 

1928 and 1940. I^uisne .ludgo, High Court FBHSHOTBMDBS, Isbwaxdas, .T. P. 6. Janu* 
of Judicature, Nagpur, 1942-46; Chairman, ary, 1896; ; at St. Xavier's High School, 



PBHXNIK, Wasudeo Eamchaxidxa* B.A.,j 
LL.B., Member, I’ederal I'ublic serviees 
Commission, Simla, since April 1947* 
h. Sept. 13, 1886; m, SusliiJabai, d. of 
B. K. Aeharya. Ednc.: Biirhnnpur, 

Khandwa, Ujjain, Indore tind Nagpur. 
Started practice at Nagpur Bar, 1910 ; Govt, 
Advoeate-C4eneiab 1937 ; twice nominated to 
the Leg, Assembly between 1935 and 1937;] 


Conciliation Board for Labour disputes in 
the Coalfields of Bihar and Bengal, elected 
Treasurer of Nagpur lluiv. in 3939 and in 
1942 ; and elected Bean of the Faculty of 
Law at the same time ; elected ’Vice-Cbanceilor, 
Nagpur TJniv. in Bee. 1943 ; Municipal 
member for 3 years, and Yiee-Ciiairman of 
the Bist. Local Board for a term ; <3ne of the 
founders of the Beva 8adan in Nagpur ; 
takes keen interest in ediieation ' and 
social problems and is iio%v at tlio Jjcad of 
several histitntions. AMresn : Victoria 
Hoad, Civil Station, Nagpur, C.P. 


Bombay ; entered public life under the 
guidance of his father, Sir Ishwardas Lukhml- 
das; President, Society of 
Hon. Presideney Magistrate?), 

1942-4B, when he piit vigour 
into the programme of the 
organisation and was 
rcBponsible for providing 
comforts to Magistrates on 
otitdoor duty during the 
riots ; Agent in Bombay of 
Triton Insurunce Co., Ltd., 
find a Director of the Indian 
Trade and General Insu- 
rance Co., Ltd., ifl on the 
Committee of several Trusts and public 


ETJEX, Balvant Singh, C.T.'E. (1946), O.B.E. 

(1932), Sardur Baiiadur (1926), Bardar Bahib [n^hXns 

feociety & Bt. John AmluiUnce Nnsik, and Bombay Vigilance Asscudatlon. 

amongBfc other bodies; Life ABSodatc of 
tish Lnipire Ltprooy Boinl)ny Kt'd Cross Swdety ; a keen social 

ASHcn. (Indian Coiinoil) ; worker and hohia xationai views in political 
meruber, Headfiuartm Exe- rdlgious matters; Freemason ; dnember 

cutiye •cttce. ot tne cx- various organisations and dubs, including 

SCI vices Assen. of India Boyal Asiatic Society and Sassoon Meciia- 

^ nil’s' Institute. CJlub$ : Orient Club, WOling* 

Wellare Cttce, n. iw8-6*i89«, Sports Club and Cricket Club of India, 

guldio (lia^ -Adffwa : Garden ViW, 19, Hughes Eoal, 

SitawMiti, 1910. One d., Mrs. Bombay ' 

Prltam Singh and two^.Capt. 

Harbans Singh Puri, LA, ' ' 

■D■.a^■and MaJ.- Slmmshar EHESHOXAMDJiS' TEatedas; /Sir/ -K.B.E 


SinghPuri,I.A.O.Served the Puiiiab Education (Juno 1944), :j^. (1923), O.I.E. (1919), 

Oept. Cotton Merchant, b, «0th May, 

■ oi British It-fid liiid. Orch-i of 

St. John since 1917 ^organised Lord Beading’s 

Anti-Leprosy Fund Api>eal in 1925 ; studied Member, Indian Retrenchment Committee; 

in 1933, the organisation of the League of Director, Heserve Bank of India ; member, 

Bed Cross Societies at its headiiuartera In Boyal Coiniriission on Indian Currency and 

m delegate to Bound I.bU 
Of St, Jolui of Jerusalem, 1933, and Com- Conference {1930-33); President, East India 

mander, 1945; Silver Jubilee Medal, 19^ and Cotton Association. Chalmmn, Oriental Life 

Junior Red Cros*) Confeii!fmc& in Paris, Radio and Leslie Coinmumcatlons Co,, Ltd., 

International Hospital;^ Congress at Director, Associated Cement Companies Ltd.; 

Knock-Sur-Mer (Belgium), followed by visits chairman, Impejial Indian Cltlsiensbip 

to various bospitld^and sanatoria in Belgium « AflaoniAHon Address * " Suneeta ” Hidge 
and Holland (1933); first meeting, of the i , tr ^ 

Inte¥naticHtal Eellef Union convened yy thg Eoad, .^Xal4:bar Hill, Bombay, 
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■ nmwm .& ■ : m ^ss » « r # jr ■■ m i i 

■ K.h:mt B.A., Bdr"at4«W, h, la^,' ■ 

Xi'iwah ,FabJi All KImn 0nlhmhf 
K..€,LE. ; l-Jii'hj.: i:'iar-f i-iSfaljrltig^n 

■ and .LInooliFs Inn. iAmtl&ii. 
PrHhtr-nf. '.fkad n}' CJr>iUa:% 
fiiHillj, f-l'u; Kawab aud 

ftiiiniitjp of tilii:'’ fariilly i» 
■All ■ '.KJiaiJ 

l^avii-sg . frorsi Kabul iJi 
:I8«- ■ the iiimily m dlB^' 
■ '■■for ■■' ■irsilitaty, 
liobtM’a! aiid ■ri?:t<;'ial,,sc'r vicos ; 
lie 1:A t'rii-B ■'Xawab the 
■fMmly h.avjr»;| ■ auivoceded hi 
ilyail ldt-1 :t^’9 the tith.', iind 
hiiaisy ruu; ih' the 

lurmler the Bakli iAulKifiitba Ivdate 

eomhrHtH of viUa.^e,-. hs hahi.<r?), .Lyalij^ur, 
Kheikhujium. ,Lu!’kit»vvV uiut Bahmich Ids- 
t.rifts, aii'i Uiu Xawah lun,^ thoiij on nundetri 
UneB, hulhling hnsivitaU for free iw\\h al aid to 
htij tenants and hihrihiiants of HurrmindiEig 
viljivge'i, aiid veterinary h>w|>iinl, Mmuher, 
Wcht .fonuali T.f.T 4 i^!atlvL* A>-H»‘>aihly, I.a!inre 
Hunt: life Pre“.ldt!nt', Aujjunari l.ilajula, 
Punjab: ksiight, «.;d, .Hnu? IDirj. Hvermimm : 
■polo, ifoc-key, TeuTils, S^iiootfog* AMrmi : 
Nawab Palace, Lahore ; Aliiazabad, llakh 
.Khamha Kstate. Lahore DKt. 

QVRKtSm, KKan Bahaduif FmzI ElaM, 
JLA, (PunJ.) ; Dopiity vSueret-ar.v, Federal 
Public Service Koturaissmn (fndla). Eetd. 

. k iSth May, 1892. «. Ba«.iar Jahau 
<f. of Mirza ^loharnTnad 
Mirza, I)y» Colieetor (Kold.); 

IJdac, : St. Stephf:u’» Coll., 

Uftlhi. Ejuploycd in Bureau 
of HdiicaUou, Qovfc. of 
India (19l5-mS) and 



Dept, of jE<j[ttcati 0 n, Heattb. 
and Xawuls (1024-1935) ; 
accompanied ludian Deiega- 
tioE to South Africa (2rijJ 
Cape Town Conference) 

1032, as? an Asinfct;. ; Secre- 
tary, Central Adviawy 
Board of Kdncatlon, Govt, of India (1935-36) ; 
appointEid AsHtt. Secretary and Supervisor 
of Exandnatious, £'yderal Fiiblic Service 
Commission (India), ,luiy 1036; Dy. Secretary 
to the CommiBsion, 1045 ; oflieiated as Secy, 
to the Federal Piihlic Sc?rvice Commission, 
Feb. 1944, May 1945.-%;t. 1945 ; and April- 
June 1640; first rndiaa to act as Secretary 
to the Commission ; was selected for appoint- 
ment as Senrefcary, Service Com- 

mission, Hv<lerai,jad State, but could not fake 
up the work oii aceouiit of ilirwss, lletired 
in Kay 1047, Jdti/ms: **Chandan Hivas/* 
192/4, Shah Nawaz Bhutto Bd., Soldier 
Bazar, Karachi 3. 

QtlEESEX, Muhammad Moaear, B.A. (Allaha- 
bad) ; F.L.A. (.London), Sjjperinfcendeat, 
Archeological Survey ofo India, Western 
Circle, Poona, Hiaeo 1038. &. Deoember 10, 
1895 ; m, Axina Alogheri ; JUtliic. : Aligarh 
and Lahore, Librarian, ArclneologicaJ Dept., 
Simla (1919-1920) ; Govt, of India State Schol- 
ar for training in field aniinnologj^tmd miis^hrn 
organisation (1920-1928); Ouratorf Central 
Asian Antiduitioa Museum, New Delhi (1928- 


1 933)' ABSl.f tant SuMrJiitenrlmt ' of ■Arch»o*;: ■ 
Iogy '(i933-3S'). paptm ; 

and.' rci^rts pubhsbmi . in . th^ DcparfiiBcnt^.l : 

I lifoiatiminnd pufelk magazlnm on arc|i®oio-, , 

1 jrkal and e|itemphleal jjiibjeota, . ■ Auirmi : ■ ■ 
I ■M, Weltesley 'lload, 'Posmi 'b^ 

I RADHMIIIBEMAH, Sir S*, Kt, (1931,1 M'A., 
i . .D.LItt CHon.), LL.Ih, F.ILA., Vicp-amncclfo.: 
or, Benares Hindu Knlv. f(inee 1939. Spald- 
ing Profesmr of Ka^stmt Keygiojis and Bthicf , 
OjHbrd, 1930; Gourde V ProftaHor of Philo- , 
S'Op!>y, Calcntia, ■■ Midi,-."))* Al'ember, Inter- ■ 
natldna! i-lteo, on Inlencciiud CkJ-operation, ■' 
1031-39; nieuibfr and icinier, Indian 
lion, Ii.5.K.S.i!.0. V,m, 1947. b. oth Sept. 

■ ■188S. Bdm. : Macira:^^ ' 'Uhflddan €olL, :for 
some ilrne Frof. of FhHo-HopIjy, . Prusy, (ML, ■ 
M’adrii's; '5Iysore IJniv,, Upton, Lecturer in ■' 
Coniparoiive ilelKdcm, .^hmehesfor Cott., 
Dxford, llibherfc Lecturer, 1929-30. PuMi^ . 
tuiHom : PhlhBopfiif of liahindnmath 37ayofe, 
Reiiftiof IkMgion iw Cmilmpormii PhihmphUt 
fniibmPkiUntiphp, 2 liindii Vinn ■ 

if/e, An tdeuUdh Fie?e of Life, Emt ami West 
in iMbjioR, Kulki or the Future of CmUsulion, 
The Relvjmi w.e Need, (iautami the BmldhOf 
and .Emkm IMbjion, and Western ThougMi 
India and t'hina ; Ildigion and SoeiHi/f 
Artieiois on Iiifliaii idiilosopiiy and others in 
.Encyclopedia Britannicji. Address ; Vice* 
Chancelior, .Benares Hindu Univ,, Bemires. - 

RA0HJIKFBE STATE s His Higlmess JffawaB 
Sadusb MuriazakhazL lorawarkkanL- Babi-/ 
Baliatiuir of (see section .■■cm States -in- India '■ 
and Pakistan). 

RAFIlIBBMiJIlimadMoiiairfe^Sir^Kt (1032), 'i;. 
- :.Bar-at-Law-, ■■d.P,^ -Edm ■ ■.at:"' the.. ■■■Decean'.':' 
College, Poona and King's College, London 
University, Was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1893, Had the honour ol 
as.Bisiting Her late Majesty Queen "Victoria In 
her jliiidiistaui studies and in the iJiibUt*ation 
of her Hm«liiBtanl Di.ary. Visited Gomtanti- 
nople in the hiteresfe of England during tho 
Cretan Crisis with introdtsetory letters from 
the Foreign Office in 1895. Had Interviews 
with Suitan Abdul Hamid. As a mark of 
appreciation of bis services, tho Queen recom- 
mended to tixe Foreign Odlue tiiafc he should 
be admitted as first Indian member of the 
British Diplomatic Service and appointed to 
the British Embassy at Constantinople. 
(Tlio correspondence appears in Queen 
Victoria's published letters last Volume), 
First elected to Bombay Coundi, 1900, 
appointed Minister, Bombay Government in 
June 1928 and reappointed JOnister, Bombay » 
Oovernmont, in November 1930, Companion 
of the Turkish Order of the Majidia and Knight 
of the Order of the Lion and the Sun of Persia, 
Holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
AFfecial. Address : 2, Ganeshkhind Koad, 
Poona. 

RAmM, ^ Jlbdar, M.A., LL.D., 
(1910), K.ilS.I. (1024), b. September, 1867, 
Called to the Bar (ftHtdie Temple), 1800; 
practised aa Advocate, Calcutta ; Presidenoy 
Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; appointed 
• Judge, Madras High Court ; Fellow, Madras 
Univejj^itjS lODS ; member - of the K,#. 


Indian (S’ Pakidan Year Hook 
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sil’ 

13, KiitcUory Eoad, Ivara-uu. 

■oaWTTvr M A., 33 K-Minister fox 
®Mway» ,aid MOO ; if a 

the Nizams trading famW ta 

atrhhY^'tAiig.-" Vnl'- 

a promiiiatii 1 ^ 

CourtPlSdS AsaoeM^m;, 

«rH tt nSb 

“■^tfate the ti-catiffl l>ttwe™ Hydmahad 
of the public; ably gmaui v k ,, 

as.r='jss=-“ s«*“ 

(Beocaii). 

Advisory GomMtfcee, advise 

- Department, W22 Bombay 

aovemment about Uquors^i^ 

City, 1922; member Com^ttee^ 

Merchants Agaociation ; member, 

Indian Gitiaeiisldp . ^ Ballwaya, 

Sta^g Inquiry^Gom- 

Hwlway^^o^^ -ppnHmi^nt;. Bombay Presi 


rahiMTOOIjE, Habib . IbraMmi B; A., Li., 
R&mAviJ.wwi4 , lii-ih iYmim-vmrx for 




- lObtbcman, Indian I lanm ^ 

'ISf Bta AiMfffl*.- T^n^J, 


{,’ R.p.B., I.lwn !»•«; 

MHiauin i^uidon,.^^ IbHi ^ifrdu imi:, k ot 
late 8irlbriihimllabnnta<.da, bJ AL, 

A E m. yiuijcidu, d.’ ol b r 
ndnoV' omd. two a. £dw\: XiivH t 

«n<l rolh'UG and Oovc-nunvat Law <,.fl- 
B.oubav.^i'reiddciit, F< demttoaol mMrn 
tdiaUor of 

InduHtry, Kew Delhi, L^'D* 

48 ; Bombay Broviiicr.d 
Muslim Chami'vr of Loni- 

mvxw, 'lUt4-4b; Dpibaj- = 

Pruvim-ud Muslim League . 

. Farllauieniary Board tor , 

Lcjral Bodies, 19'L5*'L , 

Young Aten’s Aiushm Asho- 
uiatlon> lfl4b-4 * ; Bombas 
AluHllm bfcudeuis’ Union, 
luVlT-td; Bombay 

Presidrany I* f, ? *'vi“(,.i.,.,,,ia..ut, : 'I'lH! 

An'inmrii.idihd''>;’ 

wrerfor: Kazalhiial lUralmu A ( ). .M-. 

ln,fo- Mdr <*« Ud. ; Manjri Stud Farm Ud.. 

fSIi Bnhuf Cahult&i 

Muslim Ltd ; ironll 

?rSs 1 ™;-. JAIO limited ; IHU" ow 
rnbrud Ltd.; Kaga l.ndustrh‘# 

(Jill), L- ..,1,.-; 4 A ■ i'Urj^^Hiti('Ut!on CoiinuliteG, 

X.-ood ,“''’‘' 7 “''",“ x\",iia' Folh;y biiiiniittca on 

SiTxn'hS ;. OiisTOS, (' ovarn. 

n“d ’oOndhC „\t"«/S‘‘w'WT Mdiun 

xlrwoor; Ismail israMlng, S81. norahy Hoad, 
Fort, Bombay ; Loudon. 

RaHMEHj Tho Hon’Wc! iv!£r. Fazluti Alinistor 

^ Ed ication. titurior, and InlDrmation 
and Broadcasting since the establishment 
of X’aklstan. b, 100& at Shainpukur in Baeca 
tmT M Dacca Bar. 
tn the Bangai legislative Assoiuhly. M37, 
f™m the Sea Dulv. Coustltuenoy i Ohirf 
1 Wdp, Govt, of Bengal. M43 ; has been actively^ 
Soolated with the Muslim 
(nd 048 . after being elected again to « « 


CS^anrirAdLlSSM^SnSl 

Jecemhor, 1947, f ^ 
far reorleiiatlon of education in FaWstian, 
I^m?;^hlstan Secretariat, Karachi, 


in India cr 'l^ikmian ■ 


l-'ps'srlnt, ■ Tjvut'v-*',',. 


nmMm» raf*tinHru' 

M B.i'.H. (&ui?nwl<, ysrl.<:.F. ? Lomtmi t, ■; 
l-’.H.Mjy i1;u.yf?TM"i?i,f J;l.y4t-FaNa ^ t’Jibll'y 
t^nrvlc'" (O'-otml).'- 

v-'i* 7^1 ' 

l>.‘Ut'-:4';,A-.'rii^t; mi-ntijUinl In- 

fks|».it/:hi:'3 ; M}<.j‘:*r, H‘1S; aw,? Fii' .«! ; 

4 iwffdfila, ■?'bu-}5=' $t!iVr Vict*'n> I 

^iitvkcmiti 4V-'‘Sb:m uiiM.I'a uitb 
ht III j^<Ivaue«:ii Opfnilivf? Hnrji'cry, l>,.\. 
IJ.M.S., Ka^A B;rMA; tsMn:-.rrrr^:.1 to <;j,v{L 
1921 :, Friiif:1|''«l, A»r;i St'lu'vol, I'iivji 

M'ci-.riit, Aliyrtrh ,’riiii Asi;-;F; rfitiffr'l, I 

22, Ai-iiiy IttiilaiiirfFair-n 

lu'y.k iHikns'e 

; *pfR'i;tl Otiiwr (J-P'Ci’iijknU'ntt, 

Supply DeFFarimf Jit* Si^U!: I'lxprir- 

■ ti¥0 C'yanen.i, itud Aliyarii tluHaTidilvi. 
i'lifM : United .Servietf, Biiijla, ^Naiiutiil and 
BeeimdPrabatL' PrmeM AtidreB?} : Ilyt'itirakid 
.. (T>»M?ean), ' ■ 

Kh».Bahadw3f Sayidirr, it A., .B .k., 

■ U.i.K., ( JfUOy Blum Itohadiir {193S} ; b. Nov. 

1, 1S05,, m. Hedm ABkiar . 'EiiMe.: Calmtta 
anti , UfHiljfitI ; yii^mbor. Anmm Leg. CoiinnlU 
■ ■ j ' member, Assam Ltg, A«semMy, 

10S74»i; 3sliBteter, Ilovoniie fttttl Ueglslative, 
J#B0-4.0; Eevemie, Finance and Legtel&tlvo.: 
1040-42; Edwtonaa KW3,. 1942-Majeii 
1945; Education aud Jails, 24th March, 
194GA0111 Fc'h, HHO; re-elected to Assam 
Ueg. Assemhjy,, FcU, lty.6. AMms : Sayeed 
Villa, Bhillong. 

lUlISSABE BsfilmoEassi 'Banker and Land- 
lord. h, in Central India ; 8rd a. of late Ea| 
Biiluniur Bcwan Lula Plyaro Lai who \vus 
Assistant lienidofit, Uontral rndin. Ethtj', : 
Hindu (AdJego. n?. OMup-iti 
ttaiil, niece id' HetU Ihixn ^ 

Krishna 'Dnlmia. Entered 
biBine-5^ at xin early 
stud iihidft f;!»udderaoie 
progress ; Direetor-in- 
chargo, MesHra, Aikm Berry 
& Co. Ltd., JS"mv Bejhi, 
director. Central Btxard «f 
Bharat Bank Ltd., Bharat 
Fire mul Ueiicral luBurarme I 

Co. Ltd., iialxada Brothm Ltd., Xklfflixi! 
Dadri Cement Ltd,, U'extilo Murketiug Co. | 
IJd., Dalmia ikmtnt Ltd.^ I. A. 0. Ltil.; | 
Proprietor, Kai Bahadur Piyaro LnL 
<fc Sons. llmeMtim?, : Music, Cricket and 1 
Tennis, blub: lioshunara Club Ltd., aiu>! 
Chelmsford Club Ltd. Addrm : 3j»i’em NbiraSn j 
Boxid, .Delhi. ^ } 


EAltrADA M/ICA.. LLB., /.f. 

.of Mto Uni Bahadur Dewfiii Ihvare Lai. 
h4iu\ : hk Ht^'ipheTps Uiill., UcUil l,iaw ColL, 
iru'iv, fS iudhi iA wldrh hix U Lhe'I'legLtered 
iinidndifi. Ah KmTiarrJdva ^ 

iimnary, 4. rtf Bon hie 
Mahataikumar N. K, ;*^lnha 
of Nxi^hipur. 3icinber CTHUi- 
cil f3f SLit<s tn 4nm 1941 ; 
hiiA Olio .?f. .Sudhlr 'Ituroar ; 

FmAimv, Bid Bahadur Fly are - 
1..fd iV, :?oseu ^Ur'iern Te.'d-!1*,^ 

; Idi-eetor, Siffi- 
puf LitH.'tihdty Corpeirattoii 
Ltd,, ihdfAvUk Brothers, 
l.tiL, LA.C. Ltd., Cement:- 
lAcL, MadJiowJl 
VMtUm Milk LUl, Bombay; lah' mF-nih'U, 
H-jU'diij'4t’ Lthraay, Ihlhi ; fIiows kens 
IntiTi-at in public, fc'ocial and literary 
Music, Literature, 

iiorticiilture, ■ Bhcsot-lnga, Motoring, . 
KoBhuBurin ' »e1M ; Chelmsford, Now ' Delhi. 

*Mim Bahadur Fiyaro Lai Villa, . 
lT’io;u Namis Load, .Delhi, . '■ 

EEXSJAD^ Mari' Mofeaa Lai, 'Bais, 
Baidier, Laiidhud and MUluwncr, fjceond son 
4 d' late Lai Bahadur Imwma Jjala Fiyaro LaL 
i:dne, ; Privately ansi at t!jo liinilu College, 
Delhi. m, Biij JKumarF 

E ' ' ' Suparva Euriiari, (L of tlio 
HonTdo Eaja BahaEur 
n, N, Siiiha, B.A.. M.L.O., 
Maharaja of Nashipur 
Ba|. ‘k% ; entered huslaes.^ 

'' an curly age, takes active 

M. part iu aoflal and com- 

'-' k. rfwW merdiil aothitlcs ; memisor, 
Maaaginte Committee. : • ,Bri 
Rtitm Lieda. Delhi; Life 
m momher, Hardingc; Library, 

marnm,^ ^momm . xiireetdr, .Balmia 
iJadri (.icment Ltd,, Dahula Badri Eaizada 
Brothers Limited, I.A.O. LW., Delhi, Dalmla- 
Jain Avlatisui LtcL, Delhi, Sir Shapurji Broacha 
Mills Ltd., Bombay, ilashtriya Investment Co. 
Ltd., Dolld, Kashtriya Financial Corpn, Ltd., 
Delhi, Partner : Pearsons Press, DeUii ; 
Fearsems Bales De.pot, Delhi, BaDada Bros. 

A Co., Delhi, Bai Baha«l«r Piyare Lai Sc Sons, 
rudhi ; r-onite.{‘ted with various other industries. 
Iterre/ttiom : AIu^lc, Crieket, Ifalking and Dri- 
ving. Club^: CholmBford Club, New Delhi; 
jloshainira Club, Deilji. Addrm: Bal Bahadur 
Fiyare I.ai Villa, Prom Naraiu Hoad, 'Bazar 
Silrtirain, Dcdhi. 

'REJI£,» TajIBBotraadlas Jagiivandas, M.A., 
Lh.B., eJC-Devvan, Hutch, d. tlth November, 
18fkJ.?u. MisgTaralnsml H. Khaiitledia. Edtie.: 
Bahadurkhanjl High School, Junagatih; Ba- 
hauddin College, Junugadh; 

Wilson College and Odvorn- 
njent I.aw School, Bombay. 

Lecturer in History, 'WHson 
CoUege, 1014-lS; Naib 
Dc^'xwi aini Harnyadish, 

Wankaner State, 1017-20; 

Bcptity ite. venue Uoin- 
missioiier, Jjnagadh State, 

1 020-21 ; llfizur Personal 
Assistant and HeveiidJie 
Minister, Limbdi State, 

1021-30; appointed Deivan, 

•Lunawada State, 1930; ai»pumted Fnrelgn 
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and Political and Finance lliniBter, Bikaner^ 
January 1933 ; reverted to Bimawadai, July 
1933] appointed Dewan, Porliandar State, 
August 1034; created, a Tazroi Sirdar (Bowdi) 
of the Porhandar State, 1936, July ; retired 
with grant of a special ‘ Varshaaan ’ (annuity 
for liib) of Bs. 1,001, November 1938. Bewan, 
Partabgarh State, 1939-42; Chief Minister, 
B.atlam, November 1942-January 1947; 
received the * Izzat ’ of ‘ Dohri Tazim and 
Hold * from His Highness of Batlam, January 
1944 ; was granted a Yarshasan of Its, 1,501 
by His Highness of Limawarla as a reward of j 
continuing loyal servicesj June 1945, On the 
eve of joining Hutch service, he was granted 
a * Saliana ' (annuity) of Es. 3,000 per annum 
for life with Hank and Status of a First Class 
Jagirdar of the Eatlam State and a hereditary 
‘Saliana’ of Its. 1,500 from generation to 
generation. Clubs r Founder-President, 
Eotary Club, Batlam ; ineruber, Cricket Club 
of India, Bombay ; .Eoshanara Club, Belhi ; 
Constitution Cinb, New Delhi ; Life member, 
Matheran Club, ISIatheran ; President, Bhuj 
Gymkluuia and Rotary Club, IBhuj, AMress : 
Bewan’s Bungalow, Bhuj (ICiitch). 

BAJA, T. Manavedan, Baja of NUambur. 
b, 2ud Augnsi:, 1880. m. twice, has 6 s. 
and 10 d. Ednc.: i5amorin’a Coliege, CalJ- 
. cut. Assumed Sthana, 1922. The Estate 
covers about 500 sq. miles 
in Nilgiris and Malabar 
Districts including about 
400 sq. niiies of forestsj 
on the Malabar slope of 
the Nilgiris. Astrologer, 
Ayurvedic Physician and 
Toxicologist. F b u n d e r, 
Nilambur Yydiasala for 
treatment of all poisons 
especially snake -bitea where poor people 
are treated free. Educationist, Founder 
of Manavedan High School, Nilambur, 
and various other institutions. Patron, Eerala 
Kala Mandalain ; President, Aiyavydia Fata- 
sala. Social reformer, much interested in the 
welfare of tenants. Was President, Ernad 
Taluk Board; member, Malabar District Board 
and President, Malabar Chamber of Commerce* 
Member, Advisory Committee, I.T.F. Malabar 
Battalions* Represented Madras Landholders 
In the Central Legislative Assembly till 1946 
election. Chairman, Board of Directors of the ; 
Kerala Electric Buppby Corporation Ltd.;, 
Blreotor, Oaliout Hosieries Ltd., Hnited j 
Ice Factory Ltd., and Nilambur Mines Ltd. ; 
Was member, Poit-War Reconstruction Heneral 
Ottee* and oi the Sub-Otfcee. „ on Forestry ; 
Director, Neellmalai Tea Estatq^; Director and 
qhatrm:i.n, MalayMam Oil Mills* Ltd., OaUcut* ' 
AMmu ; Post ana telegraph Ofdoe, Nilambur, 
Malabar District, South India and Halllana 
Boudbam/P* 0, Wandoor, S. Malabar* 




EAJABAHADXJR Lneladhaar SiattK 
Euler of Sakti State till 1948 when the 
merged with Central Provinces, b, on Januarv 
5, 1892; EdUG, at the Bajkurnar CoJIeae 
Raipur. In 1014, the Baja- ® ’ 

bahadur married the .sist<*r 
of the Zamindar of Bindra 
Nawagarh in the Raipur 
Dt. by whom he lias a son 
and heir Jiveiidrauatli 
Baliadur Singh who was 
born on August 12, 1916. 

Hpon the death of his first 
wife the Bajabahadur 
married a second time ii$ 

1929 and a daughter was 
born to him in i930. He 
was a representative member of the ('hainbcr 
of Ih'inces and Is at prenyut a member of several 
boards in the Eastern States Union. He 
travelled widely ou the European Continent. 
The Bajababamir ascended tiie qndi and was 
installed with full ruling pow'ers in 1916. The 
State was formerly a (leiamdenoy of Sambalpuc 
and passed to the Jhitish by the Treaty of 
1826 between the East India Company and the 
Mahmtha eiilef Eaghuji Bhonsla. Ihe area of 
Hie State Was 130 sq. miles and the population 
54,500 according to the, last census, the average 
revenue was Hs. 2,10,343 and the average 
expenditure Rs. 1,76,626. Uoiuis and Kawats 
were the most numerous castes, and the whole 
population spoke the Gliattisgarh dialect of 
llindi. Tlio administration was carried on by 
the Bajabahadur with the help of a Bewan and 
an advisory eoimcU consisting of the members 
of the Prajamandal, an elected hoc* . In 
revenue matters the Euler exercises tin* iglmat 
jurisdiction with the aid of the Prajamand^^l 
and petty disputes were decided by village 
panchayats and bench magistrates appointed 
for the purpose. Address : Baktl State. 

RAJABHOJ, Pantoans H*, b. in 190$ in a 
scheduled class family m Nasik Bisfc, Edue. i 
at DhuHa. Joined Government service in 
1925. Interested himself in backward class 
uplift movement and 
gained wide popularity . 
Became Municipal Coim- 
cillor and Government 
nominee in Poona Local 
Board. First lauaehed the 
Parvati Temple entry 
saty agraha and participat • 
<^cd in the Naslk ' Kalaram ’ 
and Mahad Tihk Satya- 
graha and courted iail* His 
agitation in British India 
and Indian States brought 
him into prominence and he was invited 
as a signatory to the Poona Pact. He submit- 
ted a memorandum before the Simon Com- 
mission and gave evidence before the 
Franchise Committee on behalf of the De- 
pressed classes. Ha conducts two weeklies, 
Ealit-Bandhu and htdian States in Marathi 
&nd English respectively* He also used to 
conduct boarding houses for Scheduled class 
boys and girls. General Secretary, All-India 
Scheduled Caste Federation founded by 
Hon’ble Dr. B. E. Ambedkar since its incep- 
tion in recently lead Satyagraha move- 
ments' in Poona, Nagpur and Lucknow* 



Whf) in Im'lia Vakhtan 


to sis mctnfiw JL t. Afc lursisowj 
imt rek’a?it'<l imforidltloualh- ilt«r 
AMtm : SOT, fl!i»irpa*l€ I’eth, F<«>rm S, | 


BH|tGOFJlMCIIEBl«, C.* H. U., B.4.,1 h. Ini 

ii.L., Oovffjfjor td-jfiiiral of iatili El»f© Jurst! 
mB; h 1^751 in a viOaae near lluaisi-^aaVjm ? 
hhititUEdw.: C.jafml Oilkp^N Faiigti!ori\ I 
VmMm^r cdlm »nd Im Colltg®, Mad^ i^Lp f p * 
m»: |oln«d Bar In IMJO? liM a Mm-- ItaLSfjriilaH'ia 
tivt I'fftetk® at Baism, Mstjefl 5at>*&gr3t'a: t4‘ 

cftinpitgo, 15)19 md tb« O 

mov€»)twit!ft I9S0S ^'dlted M.ihafHU Gantlhfii aiid itfi<‘r tl 
■ :' ■ pipsr -Jfmng Iitdm dmiag' iht .iatler'il ■ ti 

■ ■ .lmp?I«onmTOfc. .:..,Cle'a«rftI Becretarr' of th#- 

IsMfan Hatloiial Cfiisgr^g®, 1021 U 1922 mid 

jiismlaer, Working of tlie €oiipe»8 f • w'tl 

' l!ir0agfeoiit tls» Koa -co-operation campaign, rioii»rdf)e!aI I'nt 
siibseqiientlj imtil 1042 and again sJnee palgbat TaOik 
July 194Gi Bsfrabpr of Om foiindi of Ilia BinFrirt Board 
AJi'lEdia fSpImn-rH* iHRoeiatlon from the the Bfntrit't Be 
beghiiikig up to 3035; Seorefnry, Prohibition | ops^iinl t.dghto 
Beagua of India ; Viec»Fr63„ Buksiiln Bhamt the 'lii'&t ek-c- 

Hindi Prachar Sabha; Prliiio idinlstor, BdneAtipiiBo; 

GoveraHient of Madras 1» Charge, of Home 

■ and Plnanee Portfolio from July 1037 to 

Kovemher 1030 resigned Prime MlniiteMldp SiA«Sinpi 
^ of Madras, Oc;t,uher, 1939 along with other sSiooi * has t 
CoTt^Ttm Ministers; member, AiPIodla Work- introducing tin. 
Ing Committee of the Indian National Congress; takes IntMcd 
resigned in April 1042, after the Wardha session Vice-President 
of Congress on account of dilTerenee of opinion ; elation ; is the ! 

on July 28, 1010, iadneed the AiMndia Con- and is the mp 
gress Committee at Its Poona meeting to offer h 

cooperation iii war effort in the event of the ^ 

immediate setting up of a Provisional K^ionsl 
Govt ; arrested and sentenced to one yeaPs q 

Intprisonmeat on 4th December, 1940, under ^ ' * * 

the Defence of India Act ; assiatod Mahatma ESIJLMff-NHffB, 
Gandhi In the OandhI-Jinnah talks in Sept, B.A., B,B., 
1944 ; member of Governor OeneraPs Ctnineib Madras, froa 
Bepfemi fr 1040 to Angufit 15, 1047, hoWing i 

tiie ‘Portfrdios of Industries and Bupplies, 
of Iklucat.ion ami of p'iiiaiico for 4litl’erent • fwii^ 
lierlods, fiuveriif.rof West. .Bengal, Ang. 1047. Standing (’nun 

Puhlkatiom : Tamil books on Soemtes, Maharaja of Pii 

Marmis Atirelius, Bhagavad-Glta, Hahablmrata Beligious Endo 
and '{Jpaidshadfi and short stories General, Idadrai 

translated into English and puhlishe<| by time edited a 

•‘HlndURthan Times/’ Dcijlff, under title **FpMI ?*etters cftlled 
idart ^id athcr stonesf**; in English, Telugn. Aa 
Baghavad-Gita, rpanisiiads and Vedanta Madra; 

all piiblished by Hindustan Times, -oiftaw 

Delhi; also written a * PrcAii^'Hmi /f mu 

containing all about the drink and femVaa ' cAwt 

drug problem in India and Imokleta Fdui* * Bt* 

*' Bto// Oaf'* (OxtoTd tjniv. Press) and Medical College 

Memneiliafian** (Hind Kitahs) on ,the Hiddiesex Hos 
political problems of India. Permanent aen^ice in Buie 

Address : Bas-iallaii H^iad, Thvagarayanagar, PractltSoner In 
Madras ; Gov t. House* New Delhi. • tSoaer at Srlranj 

* suspeaded maci 

BAJJIH JyoJTi K,} B,A,, B.L., Advocftte- work ; bnilt^la 

General, Madras, since July 1915. b, July 15- Hospitai with :S 
1890; Educ.: Presy. Coli., Madras, and Daw units. Minister 
College ; apprenticed to and woiked witlwS. Endowments, 
Briaivasts Iyengar, ex-Advocato iSeneml; •imprisoned In : 
member, Bar Council, sineo 1034. Addrw ; Act; released 


‘Itofldwarh 103 btoyd Itoad, lioyapettah* 
Madras, . 

StapH« V. Madhav^®» Kajahof Kolicn- 
gi«lc; h, bH73 Jdiiie, ; i.'oilcgc, 


. ! halgi laf . and A i> r i c n It uyal t 's < lie gc, Faldapct ; 

I FliCiWded It'i". JiT4dl'tf;i% the late ..Bajali; ^ir 

I V. Va«»sBicva .Itojah hi ; 

I l.id adnihiL‘trat.iv<.^ ttahjii»g t ■ ; 

I finicr the Iritf ^Ir i’. \ >r ' A ; 

* .Balagfjfalarhsi'l; wsH Hvli!*-’ i ' rj I 

; itn'-BiCt-r id' ni>'> Madra'-, t. . < 

; I,* ;'ida1.ivc i'ouEi»j!, I 

I and after the M'ontb:eii j .M ' 

I Itf'fHins; durhL- that ■ W'' ■ 

] he WfO'lMl hnM in 

i i'.ehdni,.! the Virt»u1:i. Coilca- f ■> ^ i ' J 
to that of a |f-ft Gs.mP U- 
Cdf(';>c : wa?} the hr-t ^ i 

noii*r4lie!aI of the ' *" 

. J’aigbaf Taluk .'Board and alao of tl,H,v Afalabar ■, 
Bistrift Board ; for v* .nrs m ITesIdent. of 
tlic Di'-itriet Board, wa?i instriinmiital In getting . ■. 
opened t.dghtiHni High Sehwii In the J>iid.rkfc ; 
the iir.-d d)h.4fcd l'r>vidciff r.f id-nneutary 
fMucatlnn Board juid Eilao hrst ♦dccted Presb 
dent of tht‘ bccoEidary Bdm:utiou Ik.-ard. 
Jmrhiir that time staiffd nmnj Ele. 
HcIiooIh In tiie District. ; has at present under 
his management a High School and a Training 
•Hehooiphas directed, his attention towards ■■:. 
introducing the fcsthetic ancient arts of ifersia; 
takes Interest in Agrlnilfcutai matters ; 
■Vice-President, Malabar lAUdiioldera’ Asso - 
elation ; is the head of the Venguimd Swarupam 
and Is the popular head in tire religious iile of 
Malabar ; his lavegtifcwre m the head of the 
family takes place with eJahomte rlt»'s ami 
rituals, at Eanyapa Temple. Trustee, Kasyfipa 
Templa near Koilengodo. Address f 
Kollengode, B. Malabar, 

ESJilMEMHAIt, Mon, Mr. P. V*, 
B.A., B,L., Chief Justice, High Court, 
Madras, from ISth January, 1948. 
b, Alay It), 190L Edtie, : Christian 

Coll, and Law CoU., Madra'^; apprenticed 
and later served as Junior under his father, 
Bewan Bahadur P, VeukataraBiana Bao; 
Standing Counsel to Baja of Venkatagiri, 
Maharaja of Parlokimedi, The Sladras Hindu 
Keiigious Endowmeota Board, etc. Advocate. 
General, Idadras, 44-45. Fifbiimiions : Some- 
time edited a Telugu Journal of Art aiui 
Letters called Kula : author of many piays 
in. Telugn. Addrm : 10, Victoria Crescent, 
Egffioie, Madras. 

HJIJSH, The Hmii . Br. T. B, Souatea, M. R.C.S, 
L.li.C.F, (Londoiih 10'il. Minister of food, 
Madras Govt, since 1947. b; August 1880. 
EduCf : St; Joseph's College, Tiyehi nopoly, 
Medical College and Medical Seliool, Ahwlras, 
Middlesex Hospital, London, Government 
aeispke in Buima for three mouths in 1005; 
Practitioner In Hangoon till 1914 ; Practi- 
tioner at Srlrangam, Trlchinopoly (1914-1920); 
suspended mactice for 2 years doing Congress 
work ; built *laian Clinic — a private General 
Hospital with X-Bay an#«nedical and surgical 
units. Minister, Public Health and Beiigioua 
Endowments, 1937-1939, Arrested and 

• imprisoned In 1030 under Defence of India 
Act; Released in 1945 ; member. Leg, ^ 


liidimt Vulmtan Ym' Bonk 



A's'-'r-mMv. P^tblirnlioht^ : A juimbcr! 

oV nuniiK'U Mid :^urgiuti papery 
mall treatises on religion and 
ilm IndPm lloinr. imtnr m land. 

GandU t»a Tamil }^ad 
rinbllsUed durljni tli© conrso ot 194 / in 
^amli. AMrem : Ealan Clinic, Trlcliinopob 
Cantt ; SccrotarSat, Madras. i 

KatKOT STATE s His Highness Thalwre 
■ SaMfe Shifi Psradyumna Si«!f hji ol iHoe seciiu u 
OB StafctvH iu India, and Fakistau)* 

RAJPm.»A STATE: Lt.-CoL 
Maharaja Shri Sir Vijayasinghji, 

Iv.O.S.I., tlio prtiscnMUiler of (see Bcoiion on 
states i!i Iiuiia aud Fakiatan). 

BAJHHT, Jaxnnadas M.j 

a Government Contreetor, 

(India), Landlord, a keen ^ 
social worker, a member 
of various leading sports 
and social Clubs, Born in 
November 190^1. JBdncaled 
at Bombay, Address: Pnrshottam Ni\'as, 
New Queen's Hoad, Bombay. 

HAM, Sir Shri, Managing Agent, Jay 
Engineering \Yorks Lid-, Bengal 
Lt(i. If. IHSI. Eireetor, Central and Local 
Boards of the lleserv'e Lfwk of 
National Airwavs 
Power Autliority Ltd., 

Bhrl Ram &, Co. Ltd. ; member, Trade Misaon 
to Afghanistan, 1934; Resident ami 

member. Executive Cttee. ot 
Indian Gliambet.s of Commerce and Industry , 
International Cbamberfi of Commerce and 
All-India irederation of Industrial » 

Chairman, Reception Committee, Intw-Asian 
Relations Conference, 1947 ; member of Panel 
on Indian Textile Industry; and Board ot 
Bcientiflc and Industrial i^searcli and Chair- 
man of its Cttee.; Trustee, Begii 
Trust; Chairman, Covering Bodies and Trusts 
of the Indraprastha, Ram^a® ^ 

Colleges ; food adviser ^.the Covt. of India : 
member, fond policy Cttee. of 
India. Addms : 22, Curzon Road, New Eclhi. 

HAMAIYA, a., M.A„ Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London), Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Maduta-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, Bmeau of Economic 
Reseaxcli. &. 1894. m. Kamjabai, d. of S. 
Krishna Iyer of Tiruvaruy. Edwo. ; Madr^ 
Christian College and Madras I^w 
College. Gave evidence before the ffUdien 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-26) and 
the Currency Commission (1025-26); Secretary, 
Madura District Peoples 

? to 1927. Frequently contributes to the- 
British Tress itiioles on Indian fubjeots 
espeoially economic and flnaneiaL P^Mtea- 

4 Nfdifmdl of TiX^XoMOTi , 


j rm iJa’ IkSYrm Jkiiiil' of Jii," ■: ■ 

1 Bimk (wd A^icuUnml ; 

i Lakshmi VUasoni, Bandalpet Street, Madura, 

8. India. 

I EAMALINGAM, Angadipiiram ChMtm- . ■ 

I haxam, Secretary, Indian 'MerdmutH' Clia 
er, Bombay, b. Hept. itKM ; m.. SaradandjaL 
I 1927. Juinecl Federation of indiau Churuher of 

I C'oniiuf-ree as Junior Absijt- , 

ant, 1927 ; y/saed fndiaii ' ' ' 

Merebaiifcs’ Uhambor as • , ; 

.hinior AsHis.tant, 1929; 
nuecoGded Mr. J. K. Mehta ; I 

as Sefaetary of the Oliamber * ^ f 

ill 1940 ; actively inteKjiilGtl T 1 

in education and co*or>ora- ■ 

■ tive ■ activities ; was t hair- ; * 

■ rnan of the S.I. Co-operative ’ T . 

Bank for a numltci: of ’ 
years; president of vS.T.E. 

Society, and coimeoted witii 
%'arions other social institutions. 

Ainba Bhavan, Biahminwada Road, ]\[atun;ja, 
Bombay. 

RAMAN, Sir Chandxasekhaira ¥enlsata, At.. ■ 
M.A. .Hon. Ph.D, (Frieburg) , Hon. LL.D, 

' (Glasgow), Hon. D.Se. (Paris), F.B.S., Nobel 
‘ Prize for Physics (lOSO). Franklin Medahit of 
^ the Frankliiii Institute, Pblladdpbis. Corns- 
' ponding member, Soviet Aca«imy of Hdcnccs 
(1047), b, 7th November, 1888. m. Lokasunda- 
^ rammal. JEclue. : A. V. N. College, Vizaga- 
I patam and Presidency College, Madras ; 
a Officer, Indian Finance Dept., 1907-17; 

c British Association I.cetnrer (Toronto), 1924 ; 
d Refscarch Associate, California InBlstiite 

[l of Technology, 192 1 ; Matcucei Medaliat, 

,f Rome, 1929 ; Hughes jMedallst of the Royal 

; Society (1930) ; Hon. Fellr>w, Zurich Phyg. 

d Soc,, Royal Hungarian Acad., Royal Irish 
^ Acad., Chinese Phys. Soc., Roy.al Phil, Soc., 

3 l Glasgow, Optical Society of Aintrica, Franklin 
>f Institute, Societe Phihnnathique (Paiis). Vtib^ 

1^" lieations: Molecular JJijfraotion of Light; 

Htmio Instruments and numeroiig licientiflc 
In papers in Indian, British and Anifrican 

t ; Journals. President, Indian Aondcniy of 
Sciences, 1934, f.ddrm : Bangalj^re. 

RKMASWAMI, Petiar, E. V., Life 

ft. President, Black Shirt Movement, and Leader 
^ • of the Justice Party ; b. 1878 ; ex-Chairrosn, 
(.V Municipal Council, Erode; 

lie cx-Pre»ident, Taluk Board, 

S Erode; ex-member, In- 

as f' comc-tax Appeal Com- 

iw f I 1 niittee ; cx-niember, Wai* 

rm m . t Council ; ex-l'reBident and * 

nd Secretary, l^mil Nad 

‘V . Congress Committee; 

25 successfully led. Yalkkam 

hf* W Satyagraha and had been 

Ss to jail nearly eight times 

crt ^ for political and sodal 

,7’ is""™"- reasons; left the Congress 

m fold fn 1925 as his hope of abolishing Yamash- 
iTO rama, the cause of all social evils, through 




,?/‘!ai*;ie*l fey lij^ 'pt^sfomliwiit^ ] 

, A ry«n ■ vfiJs tl«»-?k . u nd , fejcmfeS ^ swid ' Btill ■ ' f!gli(fr% i 
:fe>? fd' j%ii.foci?il 

■. imnU |iafiiJt?5 “' Mvdi ArmM * ainl * VUMi/^dai * i 

■ . .a,?id fe -teuKil SMayar isj 

lotmyl the tJofiiiheeij lBgk«4 and | 
■lliisfem ' in ■ |t*3i ' : pasMeiibrly fof suidyMg.| 

. ' lag (d.s« asui ti'is I'.'Hfeltdiftd ninahfOiii^^cfitiflHUS I 
, oil Ife'lddon, imA j foimded ' 

■ ; Maviafeyrife E 

MMSSwMiI'" SMTHI,. ■ X^i&wajs, ' Bafe^i^nr, 
v|£»' S«| 'BiA.., Ihfe,» Hetk*ed Bird. /And hiisnshM-iii! 

. ■.fe,idgt?,d.,A»!g, t«..!*?fBo5|tl:iliB:nidarammal, 
■iudrte,. t ■ Kiitiva. Ifigif B€!iM<fe KuaifeakoMant h 
■,,■ MafeaTajali's , Colls ■■:Trivai3ari.i,Mi;; Covt. Coils 
.EAUoCMkon'im i Enw f'clls, .Msoifasg' wai an! 
.ad voiAite far a , years' at Madrsoo d'hen feoeafne-! 

■ a fliiit. Snl-j-Jatlgo and DEt. & Sosalous ; 

.«l«dge ur the Madiaa , I adkiai ■ Service; wa^f 

■ aftnrteirdB seyoiui aiik'dlato jiidgo at Ifeidu- i 
■kotali lor 4 yearn ;■ took part, la Roofetl a«d I 
«cofioi'al« arai I'iolitkal opiyt mo'VRMieBtM ; I 
was Ohnirmaiinrthe Ktse-eptiou Ctteo. ami then \ 
Vlce-Cfefh aCthe AlMndsa Hlrwlii' Blafeaafibfea, 
.aiiil opejisd tlis State ■ ttiwJii Blaiia- 

■ «al>k4 thfrii sOHidon at Bfeinmta. Was editor oi 

■ Indian Pmgms-s and of Aladras' Le§ai Coni' 

: puniim and ulierv/ards td ■ lihannamjya, 
■.AnUiot of several Itoofes oe Eaw, Literature, 

.Fliilosophy ami Saaakrit jiraiaa. jlMreMi ‘. 

/' 47, Idoyifer .Eoarfe lloya|50ttal.o Madrai, ■ 

EaiWSBf TT, BKatmaiisa&as ' M.. ’ Safai^a- 
liaiii, fJoitou Merciiant Mauaging Agent, 
The jJavangmi Cofioii idilto Ltd,; b* 1$9D, 
MyjiOre fcitate; ojaaied Ciuaiog & rrwskig 
■ ' ' ■ :. ' Faetorii^s ■ ■ ' In ■ 

UldtaldrtK^*' ■''BaBii'var''.'"'®«l,: 

' .Saapogood iBtetly wifcEliis 
..fatter,’ "Brl '; 'litermapravaf-' ■ 
. tiw '''B.' ■■.'Hft.numsntnappaC : 
founded, tiie,' " iMvange.toA. 
Cidtoti. .^liila,;' . 'Ltd.,,' ■ and ’ 
-.Ifawnger© " ■■ ■:1^-faai4pafc!d 
VCp'toWo .' '.air €0s, ' LM. ;■ 
liaa dottatoil iRBl l,?!CI,50l' ' 
•for' ft. Folyteoinde .'I',B.«i'itdte' ,■ 

. - . - III .Davaiigere In addition 

io various KUins for other Edueutiunal 
tiKtitutfoiis uml Charities. Aikims: 


y dfe ^ i ■ LeadRi'crf Indiim Cotton, .'.i'^efefafcion . 

am:r'Bt:ill''f!gld.%r tovfegrffv 1.0*:? ;, '^^eev, to aovt. of'Mtaf... 
?it ovil.!' in geaeraM' ' C^oirnn-erm Itoit., 1944"*:5 ;:: ;i^:ee5-o. .t.o aovt, of .,' 
Mo'v'etoiV'5.,d. aaiC ills { lo'Ctia; liefeiaie I.i'cid., Jilfot!!,.- /.Mdrm: ■'. 
and * C Mdlftiitoi * i fiiiaaeia! CtemmlssloiieCs Oflee* Slinla, ' ' ■ : 
i^suma marnA isi.BJlMESilM, Sir ILL., tettrtd'.’ 

lOt S woiod nni^ Judge H;gli Conn, Madrai. • Io ■ 2?fli' 

»-iy l;.>r sto.d|mg.| July, ■ LftM.iiniiiaraiian'imft.'l'd^e;;''' 

s'lad teJORS .l/aidBa» I h|,uJ?i €oJI., ViiagapaEiiJi ; Pwldtaef Ctoii., 
Madra.-i, tad Law Coll,, Madras. Fmetftied.'.: 
wr.r-C,.ei:u , Hteji 'Court Tftkil ml Wifaijafmtam .ten';- 

• ,|g|g ' t©.' 1^00 ; at iradrag, |.§0e«X1?ga ; tolE 
■*■'•■■■' P'kajfor, 1.016*20; appoliitod, 1020;: 

Mwan Bahadur, ,Kn!g?it?'f;l Ih 1,92'.^ ; <otl,:i,;,ir.ofi ns Chief J'uMtdce, 
.D.j»i..' Ami'Nensloiiii! '1031., 1.9‘kC iand. ' 1923. pHfmf‘t0m» t Edited' ' 
fatfeli'f'inidaram.mal, ' JlWtofei' Mk iMAimt tSSil;-' Jtefii. 

ofe Kum^jakoMam l’ IMitorl drelfe’*' J'/foeCf Law, Mh l.#40; 

iruMU Covt. Coils. Ette. I’i-W, Jouit Aulter 'Ol ' :■ 

, .Msoim.;' vKs.s an ! '' AM^ihm.' 

im, lliAirteeame-i {idlfel >Solm ' HyAem 'im0), 

:H<1 iJkt. & Sesalous ! } ■. O-opid Vdiai, fVlylttporo, Madras. ■ ■- 


EEMFUH. smTE 5 MaS.-Gen, 'Hto 'Etolmeas 
EiilaB rajra!;aui-I'-.»il|jisKiif-I-a&ttlal.4*.' 
Ingi*sla.ia, MmfeWfo»adi*'1>a'siIa, ; 

IVlisIlk, Nawal Sir . Syed 

Eaaa Khan Bahadurs 
IfeC.I.il, .'K.CISJ.., illdi't,, ld.,D., fcli'O 'preseBt -' 
"Jluk;.i* c4“ (i'Skio Kijotloa on B'taf-es 'In. IiKlla 'Aiid 
i''’iiklM.aa), 


to various 
Iri^Jitiitlutis 
itevangese, 

M&M Chm^ 


nm Chm4x», M.Jk ahtojah), B.A. 
CCanm),M.B.B.|l910fe iU.B. fl9S3), tO.S.. 
Financial Commisbioner, Fanjab, 1046. 
&. 1st Mjitoh, 1880. Mae, : Government 
College, Lahore ; Trinity CoUege., Cambridge, 
Joined I.C.8. in 1013 ; Assistant Commissioner 
ami Deputy Commissioaer in several districts 
In the Punjab. Colonisation Oflicer, 1015; 
TTader-Secretary to Punjab Government, 1010 ; 
Settlement Officer, 1921 ; IMrector of Land 
Becords, 1224; Sceretoy to Itonjab Govern* 
menfc Transferred Doparfcmento, 1926; Deputy 
Secretary, Joint Secretary^and Secretary to 
the Govt, of Imih, l>cpo.rfcm6nt of Education, 
Health and Lands, 102B-36; Finance Score* 
tary to Punjab Govt., 1936-37 ; Commfsslongr, 
1938-39 ; Secretary to Punjab Govt,, Medical 
and Local Govt. Departmefia, 198P41 ; 
Chief Controller of Imports, Govt *of India, 


nmnaghig sgeuto of ■ Urn 
Bumiiari.i Cotton Mills Ltd.; 
diraclof of many imporfant » 

'■industrial 'eoncerns ; ■ 'owns ^ ' '' 
t'onsidcmblo landed jiro* I II ' 

‘ perty &,t Calcutfa and ! w , 

; Bikmmr ; w Bimpb} in haMts j 

ami y very memhh ; t&kvH • ^ ^ ■ ’"1^ 

keen Interest in ndueational ’ . ‘ I l 

aifalm ; is a promirumt : ‘ ’■ 

figure in the social, economic ; ^ 

and politii^al life of Bikaner ; ^ 
recently elected Chairman 
of the Refugee BeliRf Cttea. formed to render 
aid to the refugees from Pakistan ; iiJus been 
resivoiHilde for cmabling ihe Cttee. to give 
KUbBtantia! relief to the refugees in tiie State 
an/I e3«ewhera ; member, Central Cttem of tlw 
Bikaii/*r State Chamber of Gommerne. Address: 

Mansions, Bikaner, 

RAM Eator Eai- Bahadaar, Army ‘''contractor, '■ 
FouiuhT of the ilriu Bai .Balmdiir Ham llatau 
Prem Nath, k August 27, 1866. Bmlag the 
bbt. Great tVar of 10L44910, wa-^ vSuperinteBcl- 
ent in charge of war auction 
in Army H.Q., India, 
‘ife’ ^ Simla; was gent an duty 

li' w to tile K.'W'.F. on sevml 

1 occfteininB; Uni Bahadur 
^ M in 1006 for meritorioiia 

M gi^rvkes rendered to the 

ly-WPlttA« British Clovoriimenfc ; after 

i ' retiring in 1010, worked 

«« m a Government Engineer- 

T"niT^filfft"i'i'ii' hig t^lrtractor ; built Hoad 

Bridges on Chenab and 
Palkhu rivers in Punjab ; 

• and important buildings in Dehra liua suoa 
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AS Ff?refct Iiidiaii El5HM>E, Mx&, Susliilalsai ** ttaxmiLiyr4o, 

JHlitary 0')liyu*:i and rosirujatial IniiidlngH, k 1012; n. Laxmanrao Hhrldhar Kanatir 
rt*?. Indian Military Academy r<’.*iideatial i^A., LL.B., Header, lih?iliaj 1026; Sueki 


ete. Indian Military Academy residential 
huildiuy‘4 and pnrtwu worth Rniit-ca twenty 
IfiklH, of Central Jnlerninc'nt ramp, Prem 
Vagar, Dchra Bun, in parluondilp with Hni 
Babailur Ifamin Hingii anti hio son Sartlar 
lOihadur Baiijit Siugii. Colony Prein JTagar 
was mnued after Ijin non Ital ilaliadnr Prem 
Ahith wiiero industries 8ueU as Tailoring 
.l‘'actyry, lee I’aeJovy, T«>y Faelury, .Button 
i-’actory, Modern Dairy. I'iletjtru-plating 
Patdury and Civil & Military Press, etc., ote., 
am estubiislifal ; the firm arc iho cfUitra*‘ior,i 
to tiie Indian Military Aeademy and were 
eoJitmefors orihiihvay Htatl* CoJlcgai Tmdica] 
'{’ruiiiing Centre, IThuiiers of War Camps Kos. 
21 S’: 22 : held e-outrac? a fur the m;imita.cfc«ro of 
gamients and timber for the Army; have 
coiitritfUted Eovorui thousandB of rupe<?s to the 
K»id Cross and various war funds ; during tlie 
second Creat War had provided a Free Tea »Stali 
Ht Delira Dun Railway .Mtation lor the hcnellt 
of troops and for the sick and W'ouuded 
arriving hy Ambulaueo trains ; imwh afipro- 
ciated by the high oillucra of tlio army ; iiave 
J^eeii catering for aU rernilrements of If. E, 

KT* ,...7 ,1 


worker ; PropagaiKlist for 
hand-made Khadi ; worked 
for rhy.si(*al Ediicaiiou for 
(iJrls Conducting Classes. ^ 

Him also conducted elaBscs m^P ...^ ' ^ 
for Adult Tjrimary Eduea- iCT 

tiou fur LadicB ; im;iuljf;r of ^ ^ 

Dliulia Municipal Boronch I 

und Ihsfc Taidy l*rt;sidciit SI M 

of tile Municipality at iw .v., 

DliiiUa ill lUtl. Chainnau 

of the King Edward Yif ; „ A 

!rc(.*hnicid Hcliool at Dhidla 

ill :UML Lady OrgaiUHcr for Cooperative 

movement ainougst wmnm ami ataried 

Dhulia Whimeifs Co-oporativo btore, the fir-;f, 

of its kind : member of AlMiuiia Women’d 

(jonfcrunco, Uhulia IJramdi ; gerved imnorarily 

as Gyinuasiani T»‘acher in KamalahaJ tdrls' 

High Bidiool at Dhullu. Lady Visitor to 

DUiilia District rrisoii ; has one daughtr r 

reading In Poona College. Addrr-w; 

bal L. Rauade, c/o L. B. Raiiade, jj.a,, i.lji., 

•Pleader, Ifavagrahi, Dhulia, M'cst Khamiesh, 


The 'Viceroy and Covernors during their 

visiCs at Delira Dun for several years. Glub : KR.NRSWGs Vasaat iSjjaiaf, k MOi ) ; «t. Jfis.s 
notary, International Pen Friends, Beerea'^ Malati Thlpae in lOfO. ; one $, ; Bduc, : Dhulia 


notary, International Pen Friends, Beerea'^ 
lion : Cricket, Hiding. Addrem : * .Dove 

Cottage’, Dohra Dim. 


Tnhhwamrai P.* Rao Bahadur, B.A,, 
LL.B„ Senior Advocate, Federal Court, b. 

‘ X870. Jmc.i BaMurkhanji High School, Juna* 
gadh, Wilson College andi 
' -,rjrl ' Govt. Law School, Bombay. 

I Appointed Asst. Durbar j 
' Agent, Alienation Settle- 

f Office, Junagadli, 

I ^ i 1897 ; Durbar Agent, 189& ; 

[ '1 gJ’a-nted by Junagadh 

I ' ' i hereditary annuity 

: j of Bs, 360 In 1899 ; Legal 

•'■ J Bemembrancer, Junagadh 

State, 1900-X919; Political 
SctTcfeary, 1920 ; Dewan, 1921-23 ; shifted 
to Bajkofc for practice as pleader, 1924; 
nominated member. Civil Station Com- 
mittee, .Bajkot, 1927,' member of water- 

works Committee; YTce-Chairman, Bench 
of Hon. itlagi^trateB, 1927-1986 j Chairman, 
1936. Dow’an, Badhanpur State, 19S6-1937; 
President, Kathiawar Orphanage, 1937; 
Honorary Hocretary and Trustee, Sheth 
Covindji Tulsidas' Trust Institutes, Bajkoi j 
Dewan of Butch State, 19il0-41; Leader, 
Ifational War Front, llajFot, 1941*46. 
President, liotary Club, BajHjt. Awarded 
Silver Jubiied Meiifll, 1935 and Coronation 
Medsd, 1937 ; Bao Saheb, 1931 j Bao 
Ba'hadur, 1935, Mdrm: Bajkot 0. 
JKathiawad. 


Garud High School, Deccan and Wadia 
' Colleges, Poona. Member, Dhulia :5hmicipallfcy 
for many years; member, 
Dhulia Municipal School 
Board; President, Dhulia 
MualdpaHty, I94M9I7 ; 
his grandfather the late 
E, JT, Bansing was first 
''■.non-o'ffltclai::' ■: Brealdeat ■' df';.. 
the Municipality ; served 
as Director of tile Dhulia 
Urban Cooperative Bank; 
llepreswitetlvc of the Bom- 
bay Co-operative Provincial 
Bank's Aksodatioa for two 
years ; Social worker ; member of the Nursing 
Association, he is an all-round Sportsman and 
a good cricketer, played in Northeote 
Shield matches. /tddr<?ss: Agra Jload, 

Dhulia (West Khandesh), Bombay 
■■■ .'Province, ", 

MNCHHODBAS, Gopal3«e» . Thhakkar of 
Bhavottgiif (Kathiawar), b, SUfinvat 1031 ; 
Edw. : Bhavnagijjr Alfred High Hchooi ; 
trained under Mr, 'VI, M. Cormaok f^Gaddum 
Byfcholl & Co. (Cotton „ . 

Mercliants of Manchester, 

England) in cotton business ^ 

and served as their author* y , 1 

Ised cotton buying agent M ^ J 

in India for 14 years; 
joined Messrs. New M'ofussii 
Ltd. and served for 5 
years as their agent; 

joiuyd the Japan Cotton f ' V 

’^jrading Co., Ltd. and 
served for 10 y%ars as their 1 • 
authorised agent in India ; authorised Mulgu* 
xarl Estate Manager at Jubbulpore for Seth 
'^Kilachand Devchand 4 Co. of Bombay; “ 
member o^^Karaaja (Berar) Municipality and 
Vice-Ffiesidont of Gujarati Mandal, Jnbbulpote. 
Addms : Jnbbuipore, 


W!m in imim S Pakistan 


E» E.i- I»J’i 

I5«tsal, <Mmfoand*:r, Owft-l 

Um Forw^i : d, ISh-h, of' a j 

liaaf* tolly 18 Oea. /t!duc, : Sardaj’s* ^ 

Ci^-aUn-r; tM m&uru&lf 

' V' ‘ ‘ Jiwa|l li»i »Ss 1 iniia oft 
i "i ,V.m|i''' ■ t»walior ; !i,®s Ijrowjrht aboat 
' liiiiim-emifEts in tto 

Eiidmtkiff* iieallfj, 

I HeI jnrjuralK' ot OwaUoi 

' I -SS?' ' ' ^ Wotv.m ; ^'MUd M !»F!le 

i ■ Etet Croat twiea 4iithm 

W<frJ i War 1 1 ; ws« a»aTdfd 

Mufalf *AfdW^^ I 

duEtee.MeilAl. l#35,c:oroim-^' 
lion Btelal, lli.iT. and 0%'alior CloW Medal t 
awarded the deindla Medal, the Mgisest, 
hcmotir In tlie State, in recogititioft ot' hla 
dktiBgyl&hf'd serviees to tlie Owallor State 
Forees. E^’erenfion# ; Poio, EM nig .and 

Motoring. JMmg : Mur&t^ Gwalior. 

EIHOEKATEIIM, Itecot, B.A.* I^.L. b. 29fch 
dime, iSTft. indite.: Ghristittc and Law 
. Coliegei, Madras. Entered Goternment 
iBervice In 1901 ; resigned Btpnty Goltector- 
»Wp in 1910 ; entered X-reglaJ&tiv* Conndl 
in 1920; re»£-leeted in 1923, 1926 and 1980. 
Went to England as a member of the National 
Convention iteputatioa in 1024, Minister for 
Bevelaprnont, Madras, Becumber 1926 to 
Marsh 1928; Hob. Secretonr, Yowng Mea’i 
Indian Association, Madras, 1016-1044; 
Fffc,-3., Governing Body, Y.M.I.A. since 1944; 
Member, Oenerai Connell, I'heosopMcftI 
Enolaty, 1084-39; Oommlssloiier for Tkttp&ti 
Th imalal Bevasthaiiams, 1986-39. Member, 
Executive Ctto, Themophicai Society, Adyar, 
1944-46. Publicitiions: Editor (1923-32) 
Praj'’’^>andhu, a Tdegu Magazine devoted to 
the v..;ic‘»tion ol the Electorate ; Indian 
Village-— m U is ; The Wmld in Distress \ 
huiUi, from a I'heosophisVs Point of Vieu}. 
Addrm : Theosophktftl Sodety, Ady&r, 
Madras, S. 


Rmt^MMMTWm, Rao SakeH SMyali Hama- 
mafitEa, M,A.» B.T., E.L.A.* Professor of IJbra- 
ry Beiencej Delhi University, since 1947. b. July 
9, 1892 ; m. Sarada ; Mm. : Hluflu HigJj 
Hidiool, Slilyaii ; Madras Christian College and 
Univerjity College, LoigloB. Leetjirer in Ma- 
themanea, Govt. Colleges, Maxima Presidency, 

■ 101 7«234 ■ Uftl^'erslty .Librarian, Madras, 3,024-' ' 
44; Benares Hindu UniverHity, 1045-46 ; Pres., 
Indian Lihrnry Assoc. ; Becy., .Madras Library 
Ahsot;. PitblimtionH : Five Inm of Library 
Sfdenee PJhl ; Cotmi fjtmsiftcaiionf 1933; 
Vkmtfied CtUuUfjife Codn 1934; Library 
Administyalumi Vx/>“} \ PrdegomeMt to Library 
dtasHiJimiJoni 1935 ; Theory of JAhrary 
(■Qtalngw, 1938; (Mon Clas&tfi,calioni Fldn.t. 
.1939 ; lUfmnm Hemiee and MlbVwgrnphy, 
1940 \Bihlw 9 rajiMeH^ of liiiiereuce Books %nd 
liiblioyraphli’S, 1941 ; Model Library Act, 
1942; School mid Vollege Library 1943; 
Library Classification: Fundamentals at^ 
Procedure, 1944 ; Poni-wur EecmsifuctirM of 
Libraries, 1914 ; Vlassificatioif oJL Maibtki 
JAtcf attire, 1945 ; IHctimary Calal^e Code, ‘ 


[ VM"i \ -CUismfied (Mdogue Coif-,. 30 L 1 ; IMjws- 
fb)?l fm LeisMfe, ts*i^p ; EknmitM of Mbmry 
Clmsifimimn, 1946 ; of Libfarim, 

1046; Library iJerelopment PtuHi 1947. 
AMrm: Delhi Urd vanity iibrary, Delhi. 

mmmmm, Sli; Salr^ B.A.S 

■ (fBoiJij, Bar-at-Law, Jit.* ■. Judge* ■ 

Bombay High Court (Itetii.b h. 2(dh Dec. i»78 ; 
Mnc.: Hi, Xas.if;r''« Cohegc;, Itondsay; Lincoln'^ 
Inn.; l’rt?L of Law, Govt. Law College, 
(101649201 Chief Brf.v?bieiifiy M'HglHirate, 
1024; Acl'ing Judge, lligit Coorf, .Bombay, 
10264927 and Addl. Judge in conilrmed, 
Ap.TiU920. (Aetdig itikif Pregi- 

tknt.Coriit of Afidlratkm, Cnt^'h-Morvi State* 
Dtsputea, lil4Clt.41 ; member, CtHifral Senirlty 
Msoners Cares Jieview Cnnaniitee, 1942; 
member, Itewu EiKpilry Coiuniltfen, 1942' 43, 
Pren. of the Itoinbay Vmx-invo l^rol-atlon and 

■ After Care AsKcn. since 1919. PuMimfiom; Jt. 
Editor, “ Midla*s Mindw . Chlei' Editor, 

** CliiTii Prmdtm ■ Editor, ' 

MnUeCs jllakomcdm JAiw^ Address : C/o Hfgli 

■ Court (Cj.B.), Bombay. 

HJ^HSFORD, Col, Sir Mister John, Eoyal 

.Engineers, Knighted Jan.. 194b,. '■ G.EPh'» 

. June 1036, mcntkmed desijatclie3, '1918 ; ■ I;,. 
January o, 1S0.5. m, tci Lucy ' ’I’orf rida ■. 
(nt?c M-jiUord), 1027. Hon, iurni; danghter, 
.1038, Fduc.: at Bettes College, Edin.*':. 
burgh, Boyai Military Academy, WaolwfclB 
Cninmissioned, It.E., 37-7-34, Europeaa 
War, 1935-18 in Fran^'e and Belgium, 
(despatches, 1034-15, star, two medals); 
entered FiniiBee Daparmient, Government of 
India* 1024, a» Dep. Mint Master, Bontbay; 
promoted Major, 9-5-29 ; appointed Mint 
Master, Bombay, 1931 ; promoted IJeuE-Col,, 
34-5-87 ; promoted Colonel, 14-5-49. Com- 
mander, Order of Slf. Jolm of Jerusalem, 1944, 
Koyal Phnpfre Society, IMiut Master, H.M.S. 
Mint, Bombay imtli 1047 ; 3ms Mt India on 
leave pending retirement. Address: Little 
Court, Borrow, Brnnham-on-Sea, Komen^et, 

jEH 3 fiSlK 0 , EaosaheB Sabnarao Ramchandbfai ■ 
B.A., LL.B. b, MStL Bim, : Deccan 
Coiiege, Pooim. m, MIsb Dwarfeuhni I’athah, 

(f, d. of Dr, K. 0 . Pfttbsik, 

State : ^ Burgeon, Duv 'us 

Senior State, 1993, anti has 
five sons and two tlaught<T'^, ^ 

Pleader, Served as Score- H „ 
tary and CJhairiimn, West K'.. 

KhamleBh Agrleulturai 
Association, Dhiiiia Taluba 
iigrhmltural Aasodaliou, the 
Agriimlturat Bcliool Cmn- 
inittee, DhiiJia, tha Nortli 
Central Co-operativo Insti- ^ | 
tote, the. West KImmWi 
Co-operative Institute ; ruomber of tlje North 
CAttral DiviBional Board, Guve evidence on 
Imlmlf of the Agricultural Assoeiatiictn before 
the Eoyal Agricultural Coiumbsiom, tiic Land 
Boverme C-^mlttee appointed by the Bombay 
Government, and the Co-operative Banking 
Enquiry Committee, DIbec.tor, Dimiia Urban 
Clo-oneraMvs Bank, and served as Chairman, 
Member* BhuHa Municipality, 17 years, and 
* President of the Municipality; member, 


:tzq4 
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DJialia Mi^tikupnl School Board ; jail visitor 
of DJm'Wa J/rlsoa ; Secretary, WcBt Khaafitah 
Bed Cross Soeiety, and ineniber, Advisory 
Committee of IBiiilia Civil Hospital, Nursing 
Association atid Lady i^iilferla Fund Com- 
mittee ; Frealdont, l^ocal Marathi Jtmrnallst 
ABsaciatlon ; Henrntary, Knglteh S(diool Com- 
mittee *, inembor, J. B. City HIgil Boliool 
Committee ; presided over Yajurvedi Brahmin 
Conference at Foona ; Kao Saheb conferred in 
1939. AMrem : Agra Bond, Dlmlia, We:-ifc 
Kimndcsii District, Bombay Province. 

MO, E. Tyasj, Principal Partnor, My.jore 
Industrial Diiveloinucnt Co., and special 
Director, Mysore Stoneware Pipfs & Potteriesj 
Ltd., I^artacr, Atysore Electrical Development 
Co., and Director, Mysore 
Eleetro»Oiiemlcal Worfe, 
Ltd., Bangalore; Director, 
Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd., 
MyBor<3 ; Consulting Geoio* 
gist, Jhagi'iikhaml CoIIicrias 
Ltd., tkaitral India. &. in 
1S81 at Gmiibatida, Kolar 
Blst. of XI. Nuyjmidappa. 
Postdiruduate apprentice in 
the Mysore Government Geological ’Dept., 
19054906; Prospector, Peninsular Mineral 
Co., Ltd., Bangalore; discovered Sindim- 
vali Clifomo Mines; Ceologi.'.f Tata Soi»s& 
Co., 1900 ; Geologist & Head of Pep.artmmit, 
Tata Iron and iteel Co., Ltd., 1908-1917; 
Government of Mysore Industrial Geologird, 
1917 and on contract, 1918-1021 ; worked oiii 
a scheme for tho manuffteture of porcelain in 
Mysore ; ' Consulting Geologist to Messrs. 
Dakhand Bahadur Singh, Calcutta. Addrm : 
122, Santhikuteera, Central Bank Hoad, 
Chamarajapet, Bangalore City. 

EBO, Tenkata, M.A., General ^Secretary and 
Director, The Associated finance and Invest- 
ment Corporation Ltd,, Bangalore, b. in 
Bangalore on June 26, 1900. Educ* : at 
Maharaja's College, Dniver^ 
aity of Mysore (19194923). 

Distinction in English and 
Philosophy, Obtained , » 

First Class in the M.A, 

Degree Examination with 
Psychology and Metaphy- 
sics as main subjects. 

Developed a special interest 
In Idealist Philosophy, 

Lectured oh Logic and Philosophy 
College classes from ISSO- to 1943„ 
Took a prominent port in th^' affairs of the 
" tTnlversity Dnton<t!i^epres 0 nted the Daiver- 
, sity Union in an Indo-Bjdtlsh d^te. Keen 
debater. Carried out reseaxches in Todantig 
Hefeephyslos and Epistotaology, Interested 



in a reinterpretation of. tyj.H-'s of realism mi 
idealism in Indian pid!o8o|-iiy. Lectured 
latterly on Socioiogy and Anthropology, 
liefcired voluntarily m Assistant Professor' 
of , PXiilosophy ■ l« the ■ j^,i:aharaiirs CoOeg^^ 
Bangalore, in ordcx to make If iiosHihie an 
independent contribution to aoeial and polltb 
cal thought lu ladhi in the coming y«irs. 
Addreu : 4, Ku.'ial.'i,, Hir ICriidnutTao iLnvl, 
BaBavangudI, Bangaiorc fdty. 

RKO, Vjitayek Ganpai, B.A. (BniriJ, 1008; 
B.A., LL.B. {Cantab.), 1913 ; culled to the 
Bar, 1914. Ex-Profes.'sorof French, Liphinstone 
College, Bombay, b. 24 Sept. 1888. m. 
Miss XI. 11, j' stharc, L'dum. Elphimtone 
College; St. Tolm's College, Cambridge; 
Grenoble University (France) ; Hon. Professor 
of XYench, Elphinstone College, 1914“1917; 
Hon, Professor of French, B’ilsoa Coilsge, 
19144917, 1921-1923. omcer (rAcadmk, 
Prof, of Law, Governpieiit Law College, 
1923-1924; Asstt. I.aw Keportor, 1923. 
Justice of Peace; meinbiT of the Bombay 
Corporation for ton years ; ox-ChairmaB 
of the Seiiools Committee, Bombay Munici- 
pality ; Ex-Dean of Faculty of Arts ; X'rovin- 
(dal Commisrsloner, Hinduathan Bcouts Asso- 
etfttlon ; Chairman, Junior Bed Cross Society ; 
Ex-Ohalrman, List. Local Board ; member of 
the Senate, 1931-1946 ; Captain, University 
Training Corps, ; lion. Professor, 

Siildarth College. Aihtress : Isi Rood, Khar, 
Bombay {21). 

RAO KHEMRAJ, Be-cendent- of Kuo 
Ja.'-odhfir of Pali. b. January 24, 1906; 
}H. the danahter of the Jaamlai’ of Pali 
Narsinghji of MaroJI; : under the 

charge of Chief .lustit.'ew J)r. B. J'\ Yakll 
B.A.; LL.B., F.11.S.A. mid 
liai Bahadur Sadulsinghji 
at' Governiiunit nxpenso ; 
graduated and olilained 
the ckigree of Law. 

Bad a di st. I n g^ii sh fMl 
career; was appninted an 
Honorary Magislrati; ; W'as 
given a grant of lis. 30,000 
by the Government for 
expenditure In ennuection 
with his marriage ; ia very 
nmeh hiLu’eat.erl In horsn- 
raciug, lonaifi, etc.; rloiiated Ks. 16,000 for 
lyorltl AVar 1 ; eontributed liberally tO'vs'Ards 
otiurr charitable (‘umaen during famine and 
scarcity ; gave Ks. 25, (WO for the erection of 
Brahmhr Boarding ; his titles and rights iiave , 
been fully rec#guiscd by the Govermneiit; 

maintains cordial relations with the 

National Govexiimeiit as also with tlio Eulers 

" of Eatlam, Sallana, Sitarnau, Jhabua, Udaipur, 
Aodhpur, fOewas, Jaora, Piploda, Gwalior, 
Multhim, Kashi, Baroda, etc, Addrmi i 
Ratlamr 
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nmoF, m&uxf ' mmTihttT. 

H.B.IL t!^C‘ KUs(r«’'H ("loiT-miiieikt.. b. 1001.: 

Mite.: Blploirm !H La^^/, Oainacw.i 

BuiyewJt-y. Is on'-^ of tl'jeiniO'f I 

' ■ ■ iuTKt thw ttM»?«<ifeader}>>0fihe? 1 

Maj-i)-’ m Bn . ; . 

' I tlic work 

mWiil MfK:i*u*}4 

I '' ‘ :ii?ik»TiS aral fhf* 

tho loiifi*-? 

s,f tnr- 3.faflbj 

Ttf'etplloj^CWsinlHrc's 
lir:.‘J.. lif.4orkal hmihU i^t tiM? 

^ i-.ir oar yj-str'i onitiimnl t« 

‘‘‘ (1iJ‘ ra*' wk r of t%J 

Ma|llh Exiarufave fosHaJi : hn 'worl^ui karol ia 
'h;iTi»i witli tla-i lala Kawak Baka^lijr Yar 
cJiiring tho €on.4ltnHrJiin1 Itelbriii* ,' ek/atcd 
. aiH the Kep're^^eiitative of the'gradaatea in tlie 
IfyfJmhad leyklative .AKwaiiibly ; look great 
hiterest Itr tiie Facial ami pjummme organka- 
tloB of fhe State ; lias laa'c-llratfril flie otII of 
red hipisfii and irjfri'idBcCil ^.evera! impral-aiit- 
iir;lif;tiic!.i of road cnrc.inifth.-.u rnul ii'rlqa'tion, 
the iriod. iaif.io'rtaiil, id" winhli arc the 
T’lmg/tkidra .aiBi Godaverl projeets. Addms: 
Masa'h Tortk 'Eoad, IIyderr»hiH;l, Bn, 

ESTJLM BMm, Artist, &. ■Septemtfrt t4J0l2. 

; In Anifitsar ,; Bdm. • In Bithore ainl later in 
the Mayo Seitool of Art. wherej he completed 
tluo conrseiJ in CoiionfTfla! Fahiting and Fine 
Alts ;wus one of the six' art rtudeiitato work on 
thefre3€!ot?t»(Mogl]i!iI St^do} iiitliedomea above 
the main mtmnne of the eonth hioek of the 
Imperial Seeretadat, Belhi; recipient of a 
merit scholarship and Jolm T^iwrence scholar* 
ship for 3 years 5 w'on a i^rize €»f the Bunjah 
Fine Art Society; joined tlie "Times of 
India," Art Bepailfficnt in 1033 ; passed 
meritoriously the Advance Fainting ’Examina- 
tion of the Sir J.J, School of Arts ; worked 
on his own ami establlnhed Studio Katan 
,, Batfa hi 1 030 ; won reeogrihion throngliowt 
liKlia for his Coniujereial Art Work ; later, 
founded Itanjit- Sales Puhlieliy J.td, ; 
Director, ’Unhiue Prhiting FresB ’Ltd. ; joined 
the xlrt and Industry Move*ntent in tho latter { 


lbWAh,'IIJlOTj|i£BJIEIITfflr MndaHsuf, IMwtn 
k 1001.! B^^4m Sd C. S,j CrtI.E. Miilowner. 

{d;h March iBSIh Entered public life early 
jguhhc-d I In Ids £0th year as inemher . 
y.‘?, of the j of the Colml/atore 5lvaildpal 
cl, Bn . ; i Ooundl ; i-hairman, Eotinfea*- 
of the tore MuBhdpaMty, 1021 -34. 

Nfza*u*i4 iClftoicd Fresldent «if the 
?yhf: the Eohuhatore Blit riel. Foard, 
hauocT 1020-32. jMemljcjf, The Mad* 
reFlf.feiit ras (iovciniueut Frortriclai 
nnittce, I Hetreurtiinoiit' thnamittee, . 
n ofth-f? . !i:he Madrem Cloveriimeni i 
creafter I Elcidrkdty tJonnuiltee, Tho : 

1 Maji'is ' Cummlllob on Ckcoperatlori, j 

lined t« I Madras, Heiiiher, Madras' ” 

r of tluir ,Loghlath'o CouGolh for 10 years, Frcildenfc, 

hard in Tim Indlttn CFoambor of Commereo, Boliiaha'* 

arJoiig tflio, for the last 0 years. The Southern 

elei'tcd jroiia Afillowners' Ami^eMkm, Colmhatore 

ft in tin!' and The Madras Handloom M'eavexs’ Provln* 

jfc great .efai Co-operative Society, Ltd., M&dras, ■■: 

rgamsa - 1 pregliloat, Madras Co-op. Central land Mhrt- • 

} ovll of gage Bank I,td.. Madras. Oovomor of .iho' ■ 

prifiaiit 94th Blshdcfe <4’ Ifotary Iiiterimtiemul for.' 

jgation, the venr IP-W-JS, Iteldftiit, of the Fedom- 

ire the tp>n of Xmlian C!mmi)iT of Commerce and 

UMrm: JmhjKtry, KeW Belli!, 1030. Member oCthe 

Baatern Ormip Confcyencc of the (ioveinment 
of India, VHO, Kcm-ofllclal Adviser ■ for Ihev 
4 1012 Irido-Tapanesci Trade Talka, 1030. Memher, 

AIMndIa Organhation of IMMrlal 
t i Employmi now Yiee-FroBident ; mmhsr, 

mpleteci 'jlm 'Bmployem' Federation oi India; The- ./, 

ml Fine Fane! of tlm Indian Cotton Textile Industry ; 

work on Biuctor of tiio Centra! Board of the Impermf 

.i Bank of India. Member, Governlni^ Body of 

I. M. M. T. 8. Buffeda," Bombay Z" Member, 

. 01 the The Madras Froviacfal Yarn Advisory Corn** 
it of a mittee ; was Itepreaentafcive on th« court of 
mholar* The Indian Institute of Science, Baagaiore. 

SXemher, Folky Cttee. on Industries of the 
X mijao Bfcvelopment and Fianiiing Bepfc. of Govt, 
mes ot India; Central Advisory Committee 

passed CBIsposate) of tho Govt, of India ; Milk and 
camiim- Products Cttoo. of tlio Advisory Board 

lenyi'Mi Imperial Council of Agricultarai E«* 

^ acarrti; Madras Provincial lYar Cto., F<»t- 
jittran Eficonstmtion General Cttee,, Tndustiiofl 

iggliowt 8u!>-(;ttee., Sub-Cttee. on Textiles and 

; later. C.ahuur Buh-Cttee., and Prov. Standard 


Cloth Advisory Cttee, Was nmmhPr of the 
Industrial Iteseareh Utilisation Cttee, 
Aildms : * LakshmUflvas,’ Avanaahl Hoad, 
c<timl>atore. 


pcflmd of 1045 ; aom! a« a mciuher of the 

Bombay Kcgioual Committee and Advertisluff HAU, Six Beaesicd Naxeinja’a, B.A. iMadras), 


Panel, 1040*47 ; elnetcil ujeiuber of tiie Council j 
of Indian Institute of Art in Xndusiry rb] 
a representative of the ArtBt members ; life 
member, Art Society of India, Bombay Art 
Society ; member, AlKIndia Board of Technical 
Studies in Applied Art. Baco 

House, Sir Phlroreahah Mehta itemd, Fort, 
Bombay, ^ * 

RATLAMSTHTEs His Higlmesa HaBaxaja 
Skree Lokendra Singkji Sakeb Bak^tir, 
the present Buler of (see sec^on on Stales In 
India and Pakistan). / » 


B.A. (Cantab.), C.tE. (1984), Kt (1038), 1.03., 
Oonstituthmal AdviSifvr, Const. AnFcmhly of 
India ; b. 2nth Feb. 1887. Edne. ; The Prcsl- 
♦if’ncy Coll., Madras and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Entered the Indian Civil Service, I&IO; 
Biatriet and Seeasiona Judge, Murshidabad, 
1019-20 ; District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet 
n and Ckchar, 1920-25 ; Secretary to th« Govt, 
of Assam LegislaMve Dept, and to the Aasam 
Iksgialative Council, 1025*38; Joint Secretary 
to the ®k>vt. of India Boglslfttlve Dept., 10S4- 
35 ; 01!^. Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1935 ; 
on gpecSil duty witkihe Govt, of India for the 
revdslon of the Indiatf Statute Book, 193548; 
officiating Eeforms Commissioner, 1938; 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, Jan. 1939; 
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Clialrniau, G.LF RIy, i'oiirt of loquhy, 
1040 ; Hindu La\/ C!ttee„ 1041 ; Indus Commis- 
sion, 1941-42; retd., Feby, 1044; Prime 
Mflnister, Jaiiimn and Kasiimir, 1944-45 ; on 
Specin! Ihity in the Govenwr-Generai’s Sect. 
(lirforinH)j Nov. 1045. Addnm : Coniit. 
AHSembly, Now Delhi. 

KilH, K.E. Sk Beaegal Hama, Kt., 1939; C.LJII., 
1930; M.A. (Cantab.)* AinbarTifiadbr for 
India in United States, 194S; b, 10 Jan. 
1889 ; m. Miss DlianvahthI Handoo. JMiic , ; 
Presidency Coll., Madras, and ICing''s Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I.G.S., Nov, 1913 ; 
Oader-Sec. and Dy. Secy., Govt, of Madras, 
1919-1924; Secy,, Imlian Taxation Ctteo,, 
1926-26 ; T)y. Secy,, Finance Dept., Govt, 
of India, 1926-1028; Financial Adviser, 
Simon Commission, 1028-1930; Jt. Secy., 
Industries Dept., Govt, of India, 1980-31 ; 
Secy., Eound Table Confereaeea and It. 
Select ettee. of Parliament on India Bill, 
1931-34; Deputy High Commissioner for 
India In London, 1934-1938; Agent-General 
and High Commlsafoner for India in the 
Union of South Africa, 1038-41 ; Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1941-1046, Head of the 
fndiaji Liaison, Tokio, 1947 ; Address : Indian 
Embassy, Washington D,C. 

nm, Hatfiangadi Shimkar, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1931) ; b, 29 September, 1887 ; m, Uma Bal. 
Edwe.r Government College, Mangalore and 
Freeidency College, Madras. Snporintehdent, 
Government of India, IJ’inanee Department, 
1922-24 ; Indian Audit and Aceounts Service, 
1924 ; Asatt* Secretary, (lovemment of 
India. Finance Department, 1924; Under- 
secretary, 1925 ; Deputy Secretary, 1926; 
Budget Ofilcer, 1926-31 ; member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1981 ; By. Con- 
troller of CuiTcnoy, Bombay; 1931-35; 
Controller of Currency, 1935 ; Secretary, 
Saraswat Co-operative. Housing Society, Ltd,, 
Bombay, 1915-19 ; I^esident, Kanara Saraswat 
Association, Bombay, 1931-32 ; President, 
HaUasabha of Chitrapur Saraswats, 1932, 
Karnatak Assocn,, Bombay, 1937-88 ; Bombay 
HomoBopathic Medical Assoen,, 1937-88 and 
1640-41. Fiiblimiiom : Indian Thought in 
Shelley and Tennyson; Tales from Society; 
The OhUramtr Sarastvat Directory ; A Chitrapur 
Santsimt miseeUany ; The Claims ofBommi- 
pathy ; The Anandmhram Jtf bilee Souvmir, 
Address : 2, Laburnum Hoad, Bombay 7. 

XtJLlTy Fxadliassiromaxti N. Madhava, 
B. A., B. L., ai.E. K Sfch dune, 1887 ; m, 


has 8 jr. and 
0 0 U e g G , Mi: 



Government ; 


Mm: The Noble 
siillpatam and Pachai- 
yappa’8 College and Govt. 
Law College, Madras. En- 
tered the Mysore Civil 
Service in 1907 ; was Eflft- 
ciency Audit Officer : Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Dewap 
of Mysore ; Government 
Director and Secretary to 
the Board of M^gement, 
The Mysore Iroil'and Steel 
WorJeji, Bbadravati;. Presi- 
dent, Mysore City Municipal 
Goimcil; Chief Secretary to 
Trade Commissioner for 


Mysore In London ; was on special duty with 
y I* during the Round Table 

ConRrenee in London: Revenue ConniilsHioasr 
in Mj^oro; becamo ineinbcr of Am Executive' 
Council in 1935; member, ImUan .Food 
legation to tlie Coiidiliisd Food Board 
WaBhington, in Feb. 1946. Bewan of Mysore! 
J unu 1941- J Uly 1946, Constitutional Adviser 
Eastora States Union;, .meiabor, Indian 
Constituent Assembly, 1947. Hematlm ; 
Golf and Tennis. CM,s: Century Club 
Bangalore; B.U.S, C%i!v Bangaiorc ; Rotary 
Club, ‘Bangalore ; National Liberal CluVi, 
London. Address: “ Himalaya ’• Bamvan- 
gudi, Bangalore City, 

h. l?th Beptember, 
18/4 ; Bduc,: Madras Christian College 
and Madras Medical College. Medical Practi- 
tioner, Madras; Councillor, Corporation of 
Madras; member, Madras Legislative Council; 
member, Council of State ; resigned member- 
ship of Connell of State In 1930. Was mem- 
ber, Madras Medical Council and Its Vice- 
President; was Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate ; was a member of the Senate of the 
Madras University ; was iTeaident of the 
Indian Medical Association and Madras 
Legislative Council ; Editor of The 
Antiseptic and •* BeaUhr District 
Superintendent, St. John's Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, Madras ; organiser, Madras Ambul- 
ance Corps; Director, United India Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd. ; organised Congress 
Hospital in Madras during the 0. D. Movement 
in 3 930. Publications : ** l^irst Aid in 

Amdents/* ** First AU in CMU hirtlC* and 
** IleaUh Tracts ** (in Englisli, Tamil and 
Telugu), Address: ‘MTawarden,** Laud8r*.‘j 
Gate Road, Vepery, Madras. 

EAUr, Mohamed Abdul, B.A. (Hons, in 
Jurisprudence) 1924, B. C. L. (Oxon.) 1925, 
called to the Bar, Middle Temple, Jan. 1924. 
High Commissioner for India in Burma, b, 15th 
November, 1901 ; m, Maksood Jehan Begum, 
d. nf Syed Mohamed Mir of Delhi & Meerut, 
Educ, : St. Paul's High School, Rangoon, and 
Worcester College, Oxford. Practised at the 
Bar in tlie Rangoon High Court until end of 
J PJ^aetisod at the Bar at Allahabad 
High Court, 1942 to 1945 ; apjiointed Judicial 
nierniicr oL Income-tax Appellate Tribunal. 
Address : 5, SiuipHon Road, Rangoon. 

EAY, Hibaar-Haujaa, ^M.A. (Cal.), D. Litt., 
& Phil. (Leiden), F.L.A, (Great Bfitain); 
Bagisvari Professor of Indian Art, Calcutta 
Univeraity. b. Jan. 14, 1904. Educ.: A. M. 
College, Mymensingh, M. C. 

College, Sylhet, University 
College, Calcutta, Univer- 
sity College, London and 
Leiden university. Cal- 
cutta.. University prizeman 
and gold-medalist ; Mrina^ 
llni Eesearoh Gold Medalist ; 

Premchand 31 o ye hand 
Scholar ; Griffith 3%zeman ; 

Mouat Gold-Meduilst ; Cal- 
cutta Unlverslfcv and 
GcTs^ernment of Bengal Re- 
seare?! Fellow N Indian Ait and Archjwology, 
•*1927-30; S^niversity Post-Graduate Leeturer 
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in lesium History, iLrt md Atelirro!og.v, | Qariirg, 3V2S, Ageat of tlie <tOTffiT«roesit ot 

; OliOih Xmveiltag Ivilow. ; Imila !» Bniith Africa, I9354M ; iuemfei^, 
raJcatte linlwrsity, IS35«.‘i6 ; rnffEescnsoci Ceofral l^,*glilfii{ve A^fiiombly, 

t’aleuttii. University at the Iiitciaatloaui : Kfsaya o» Mossiciu Qnmtoni 

of Orientalists, .Rome, liJSS, tlie 00121; Mu of Bumi^i 

Angb-Amerkaa Confcrene#! Okvimsfoiil, iMiii! and 
195M and the Intcrnattonal XurnkinatlJits* Bimh, A<idrm$: '* Iiia» lAMge,” Ohilldncsf, 
€o»gresi, Lomton, 10S® ; FrefWent-, .FtHlem- . Mofadftlmd, . . 

tloa of the Indian Stoiettte’ Abroad, Fragae 

Session, 1036; Chkf Librarian, Cakmttt EEZliri# Syt^ Moh;3tm#d Ea»lm, Li'/JL, 

University, 1937-44; Sectary, Bengal Library BriMiti*mt of £Lc 5la;lk-e4t!ica'ial*,Ur*s!cjncert 


Assoidatkai, 1030*43; impilsoanl for about a 
year In coimadlou witti the Congress 
I’ttovemenI of '1.043;. .mcralier, Hoienilng 
My, VLiva-Bimmtl, Santlulketaa ; Swetary, 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, ‘ 
■ ■ Pu^lMiom : BmhmmikM tStoili In Buriaa, ' 
■Sanskrit 'Buddliism 'In Bu.nm. Xlieravada 

'■ Buddhlint in Burma, ' Indo-Biimise Art, 
Maiirya and Smiga Art, Dur^ii Actiufci-.a lu 
the Ikast, Itabindra-Sahityer Bhufolka in 2^ 
volumes (In Bcngaiil), A Ikopk’s Hlst'>ry of 
Bengal Un BeiigaiO, cto., ete. ■■ : The 

IJiiiveridty, Caleutta, 

RAY, Fadyada Raajaxi, M,A-, F.XJ. (lOn:.), 
I’alit Frofc.ni'jr and lieud ut'the l^jpartmcuti 
«'€ Cure L-Ueia'l'di’y, Caiout-'-a Cafvcfjuty, (d'oee 
1946. b, ,ii%muiry 16, 1M4S ; IM’tc,* Fres- 
idojiCy CoHem v t.,'ai(5ulta, Frof'' s*^r 1 4 C'licniy- 
try, Ois.y College, CaleutiaCFH.'blS); Av.ktr 
am Falit Frof smr and LeeLuiNtr In I'ijcmw- 
try, Caientta 'Univori^ity (UniJ-UT); Kii-dra Fio- 
lessor of CUemlRry (lini'T-dri) j FoMidciit, 
indiuK OhoJii'kai Society (XiH7--ls) : Ff»idoiff, 
Iiuliaa Science Cuugrch'^, U\eiiiiAr-y Section, 
1632, Co-opcmiltig editor, ** A^f,a- 

and of Minrockmuea 
Sdeima {now defum-i). PiMkatim ^ : Artid ’s 
in Indian, Cennan and Bugliish dtmrnals on 
problems of Inorganic, Anaiyiical and Mag" 
neto-Cheroistry ; Th« Theory of V'alentf^ 
and the Structure of Chemmt Compound, 
Translation of Riesenfeld’s ” Anorgauhu,- 


J/oUtleo-lieiigir?!!® organl«iti*>n of MHKhinrt In 
H.Bdi', tfjo Alxaru’fi iJonil- 
iAon<; ft. I'd'Li ; L'luc. .* # 

Aligerli ; a ??ehofar In Arable ; | 

' good " ; ■ woa ' 

the Coilegi*. Blue in fordLallj ■ 

•Adgiirh iJri!vfu';,ity. 
cd “ Muslim Tkfcnee 
lilajlls ill FJ..-i fit; Lafrit, 

0-=«maaaha<l lUfilriet in , 

Xigam's Donuidonst and 
amalguimilod the s^ariu.* with ■ 
the Majlis Ithcadnl 
3fek'tit,es7i in 19:IS; hau 
been a uhmbcr of the exeentivo coiumltt.ee 
of t.h'« ■ ■t>'‘.nt:ffd Majlis Itheaiiul Mu4lm from " 
Its start ; is sometimes callei * Siddlq-e- 
ilccean ‘ ; saerlheed Im entire property'; 
iuelmling Ins Ipmbo, wortti 63,0l«l to 
■ the M,ajiis tnnd In 1935 ; playeil an' important: 
part in the hktoi-y of Hydernhad In the last- 
two yeara which led to' the'rGsignatlo'M of 'Sir. 
Mifza Immll aatl ' .Jfawah 'Of 'Chattarl from , ■ 
premiership and cooBegiieat fcjriimtlon of a 
■ 'new Jifinlstry heade'd' 'by ' Afir ; LaiO' 'Al’L ■ 
. Addw*; Old.Ma-lakpet, All. ' Eyderahadt.Be, 

mnmm, TUm Hos&’BIs Stl O. P, Eama- 
«wamy, Premier of M&dras, ft. 1865, In South 
Arcot lllstdct. Has bees & prsminieafe Con* 

S 6»S' worker since 1626 ; km gone :tO' |Ail ■four;-' 
■nm ; wAa^ the Freiident 'of th® T&mli .'Had 
Congress Cumittitteo in 1938. Addrm : 
-':8ecretai’M, 'Madra3. ^ ■' 


:,idieimsch<^.Fmkiikoid.t- : Addrw; -'t. 

Circular Hoad, University' College of Scitmee, bE 0»T, Th® Hon’Mc SriB, Oopa!, Minister ■ 
Calcutta, fyx Finance, Oovt, of Madras, ft. August 0» 

1607. Chaduated from Viswa Bh&rafchi, Banti* 
RA25J1 AIL Syed, Sir, Kt, (1836.)* O.B.iS. (1636), . ■ aiketan ; .. .hoyeotted ' iiovarunent schoohr 
B.A„ LL.B. (Allahabad ITniversIty). b. in Ms early age. Actively counocted with 

36 April, 1882. Educ. : Ciovornment High Congress since 1031 ; member of ih# Andhra 

Sehool, Moradabad and Mahouiedau College, University Byndifate ; imptlBoned several 

Aligarh. Started practice In Moradabad, times ; was a memlMJs: of' the hrst Congress 

1608 ; elected as member, H. X*. X^eglalative Ministry, 1037-30 in charge of Local Admials* 

Council, 1912, 1616 ai)4 1920 ; elected Trustee tration portfolio ; is tim youngent Minister 

of Alltarh College (took aefive part lunegotli It" in the CaWneti; was elected Leader of the 

iiig Hid CongresS'League Fact in 1616; House in April, 1948. Add/rv#; VijayaVihar* 

same year settled at Allahabad; identified Adyar, Madrau; Buchlreddipalom, .Meilote 

himeeif with Swaraj and Khilafat movsineats District. 


hut strongly dilferlng from non-co-operation j 

f rogramme : became Independent in politics, RE0J5Y, The Hoaci’M® SkI H. Sitatama, Minis- 
620 1 member of Council of State, 1621-1926 ; ter for Indiistrioa, Hovfc. of .Madras, ft. 1901. 


elected member of Delhi University Court; 
was member of K, W. F. F. Inquiry Committee, 
1622, and Bigned majority report ; headed two 
deimtatloas of Moslonx members of Indian 
Legislature to Viceroy iu 1922 and ia£i3 in 
connection with Tm'kish ^estlon; .President, 
All-India Moslem League, Bombay Session, 
December, 1624; member, Govt, of India's 
Deputation to South Africa (1925-1620), 
Substitute Delegate, Governaieat of DSdift's 
Delegation to ABsembly of Lesgue^lff Nations? 


Edue,: Fachaiyappa's College, Madras and tha 
Law College. In a member of the la Ban Consti- 
tuent Assembly ; m an ardent Congress worker 
from linyalaseema, camo to occupy a pro- 
minent place in the pulitieai life ofthe 
Froviacel member, Ikdlary District Board; 
Senate ofmoAndiira and Madras Universities, 
and District B'amiatwiommitteo ; President, 
District Educational Council ; nieinbor, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee and the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research; Direotu’, 


Kf" 
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rtt(irlax:'ah fuloetric Supply Co. and I’rifchvl 
Cf'i.; ba,:s recently been appointed a 
member of the Governing Body oP the Connell 
of SeieritUlo and Indujstrial .aesearch of the 
Oovernuient of India. Address .* Hecrctariat, 

HEOTY, Sir Ram&Unga, Ki, (1942), Vice- 
Chancfilior, Andhra Diiiversifcy, 1926-00 and 
sitico 1086 ; member, Legislative Coniici! 
of jBtfadras 1921-20 and since 1935 ; nominated 
to IJpper Chamber of How Provincial Legisla- 
ture, 19S7 ; <f. of G. Bamaswami Keddy of 
Cattanmncld in Ghittooi Diatrlot. fe. 1880 ; 
Mduc, : St. John College, Cambridge, 

1602-1906 i Govornmont of India Scholarslilp 
to England ; 1st class in History Tripos; 
'Vice-X’residenfc of Cambridgo Union Society. 
1600, being the first Indian to ba elected 
to that office ; Secretary of Cambridge Univer- 
sity Liberal Club ; toured America, 1906 ; 
Vico-Principal, Baroda College, 1008 ; Second 
tour of England and America, and of 
Europe, Canada, Japan, Philippines, Hong- 
Kong and Malaya, 1613-14 ; Principal, 
Alaharajab’s College, Mysore, 1616-18 j 
Inspector-General of Bducatioa in Mysore, 
1618-21 ; resigned office, 1921 ; member, 
of the AU-Iadla Advisory Board of Education, 
1621, and again from 1940; Deputy leader 
and organiser of the United Hstionaiist 
Party 1624; Eon. D.Litt, 1686. 
P«bKcaizo«s: ; Sjmehm on Vnivonitu 
liefonn: Political Eemomy In Telugu, for 
wMoh the Madras Urdversity Prize for a work 
of modern interest in Tehigu was awarded ; 
Enquiry into the Principles of Poetry (Teiugu), 

“ Conyress in Office and the ComtUuiioml 
issues that have arisen/' published 1040, 
Address : Andhra University, Waltair, 
8. India ; Padma Prabhasa, C'Mttoor, 

. India. ■ ■ ■ • 

lUGEB, Sir Stanley, Ks?., K.B.E., LL.I), 
(Glasgow), M.P, Aylesbury Division ainue 1038, 
Editor, The Times of India, Bombay, 1607* 

^ 1923, d. Bristol, 1872 ; m. iOOi, Lilian, d. 
Of John Hum^rey of Bombay, (She died 
1947.) Joined staff, Times of India, 1897; 
Sp, Correspdt., Times of India and BaUy ] 
OhronieU ttviough famine districts of India, 
1900 ; tour of Prince and Princees of Wales 
in India, 1906-06; Amir's visit to India, 
1907 ; Persian Gulf, 1607 ; King and Queen 
In India, 1911 ; Jt. Eon. Sec., Bombay Pres., 
King Edward and Lord Hardlnge Memorials ; 
ex. Lt.-Col, Comuidg. Bombay L, H„ Be- 
presented Western India at Imp, Press 
Conference, 1009 and 1680, Address; The 
Times of India, Salisbury Sq^uare House, 
PJeet Street;, London. E.C. 4, 

REGE, Daftateaya Vaman, B,A. (Cantab,), 
Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., Commissioner, Jubbulpore 
Division, C,P. b. Sept. 18, 1897 ; Miss 
Ambutai Telang ; Edttc. : Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, Deccan C^ll„ Poona, and FltzwUilam 
Hall, Cambridge; obtained doutiile first class 
In Oricmtal Lan^i^es Trlpoa , Watered I.O.S. , 
1621 ; held Dy, Compasur. of various 

districts, e,g., Hfhffir, Bllaspu^ Buldana, 
Akola ; establ^hed Lady Butler Hospital for 
women and chlldrwi at Ehandwa and Jubilee 1 


Memorial Hospital for womfm and dtlMreo 
Khamgaon ; Cbairinau, Xiabnur 
ettee., Govt, of Indpi, 1944-40. Publkatims ‘ 
Keports on Lfiboiir conditions hi PiantaiJons’ 
Dockyards, Mineral Oil, Bidi, Cigar 
Cigarette Tiidusfcries, etc. Addrm : 
deucy, Jubbulpore, 

REILLY, Si* (Heu*y) D’Kxcy CCe*a(silus), 
Kt., 1938. h. 15th January, 1H7H. jn, 
Margaret Plorcmco Wilkinson (1903 j. 

I'Jdiic, ; Merchant Ttiyiora' Kehool and 
f.'i'OpUH Chriati College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madra.s), arrived Hovembnf 
1896 ; Ji,egi«trar of the High Cooit 
of Judicatme at Madras, 19 10-1913; Disuit^t 
and Soasions Judge, 1916. Ag. Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Madras, 1624, 162:> 
and 1926; Temp. Addl. Judge, 1927; Per- 
manent Judge, lli2S-.34 ; Chief Justice, High 
Court of Mysore, 1934-43. Address ; C/o 
Grindiuyri li.'uik J.td., 54, Parliament Strrpt, 

|, Loudon, S.W. 1. 

REWK STATE : His Highness Bandhvesh 
Maha*ajadhira|a Ma*tand Singh |n Dee 
Bahadur, Maharaja of (.see section on States 
in India and Pakistan). 

REYNOLDS, Jeffery Fellowes Crofts, Kt. 
(IU47), C.f.E. (1644). M.C. (1017), A.M.L 
Mech. E., General Manager, South Indian 
Railway, 1941 to 1948. b, Oct. 1893. Second 
son of Mr. & Mrs. William Bonbow Reynolds, 
w. Hilda B. P. DiifieB, 1924; One s., bora 
1 925 ; Educ,: Laiicmg. Trained as Meehaai- 
t'al Engineer, Great Weatern Railway, Swin- 
don. Served in France, 1914*15, Star; Wilt* 
shire Yeomanry; Siege Battery Ammuni- 
tion Columns (attached ll.A.), Mechanical 
Transport Inspection, released 

from Army, 1916 and joined South Indian 
Railway ; Deputy Chief Mochaiucal Engineer, 
1027; Chief Mechanical Eiigiuecjr, 1931; 
Chief Transportation Superintendent, 1933; 
President, Indiiin Railway Conference 
Association, 1946-48. Address: C/o Madras 
Club, Madras. 

RICHAimsON, Harold Harming, M.A., 
(Hons.), Cantab., A.B. Princeton; ex-lildneftt- 
loir Minister, Holkar State, b. in Sunninghlll, ' 
Berkshire, England, Sept. 24, 1910. Edue,: 
In Canada, the U.S. and Britain, After 
serving as Lecturer, St. Stephen’s College, 
Delhi (1935-38) and Prof, of Eng, Govern- 
ment CoHegs, Lahore (1938-40) became 
Principal, Holkar Coll., Indore (1940-42); 
Education Minister, Holkar State In AprU 
1942 ; Founder-member and Hon. Trmurer* 
Indian Adult Education Assen., member 
the Senate, Agra Unlv., Yiee,-Preaident, All- 
India Federation of Educational Assod, 
President, Rotary Club of Indore; Com- 
luiBsloneil, Indian Army, May 1944; Editor of 
“ Weekly Commmtary ", for the Forces In 
the India and South-Baat Asia Commands ; 
attended United** Nations Conference at Sen 
Francisco as one of the Secretaries to the 
Indian DMegationj stood for Parliament as 
-Labour candidate for Westmorland Dlvisioa 
lifcp the BiM-lsh General Election of 1645; 
May l«46, returned to Holkar State aa 
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AgTlcultorfi, at€. PuMitMim$J! Written 
: ' of anil .a-ryela, in 

Indian »ad foreign papers, Induding “ 4 
Hnkw Adult Biumtimi m ii¥ila " 1 10S9), 
'** Imim Thnmnh EngUah Aj/ai *% ek, AMmf ; 
■'.■■'■■ ■ :K alias KotM* More?. 

EOBSETS, Si» WiEijm, ^iU er. im j IJ.I.E,, 
;.. liSe., Managing iJiredor. B.0ji.A4F«»|afc), , 
Liittiled, JKhanawaU ^Inco ki2k Fnetofif-'is. ' 

Lfiniteii, Sind M fyuJaK 

; Adviser, ln*Iu».Tapafi<*-^fi I’fvyie 
Jfegokattom^ klSt, and ’I'railei 

Nagotlfttisns in 11138 ; fMoa f'ofAri.tik'f, Funlalf 
ilovernment, from April kf4L% and later 
Blrsetor of 0vil,Saf|to till Au,? 4 ’fEs); Illili • 
appointed Expert repmsental k-o of 
i^rodiif era on fclio FiKidgtHliis Fkoo A4%1s<jry 
Committee of Cl<nk of India lPi4 artd oii tl??- 
reeonstltttteil idmtral I'ood Athinory Con?ieli ; 
member, Fnnjab Kakoning Food Advkur*.’ 
■...Board and .Fanjab ■ Cl\ii HiippliBa Board.' 

1'Ttli February, tMi; of .iolirraroi Aim 
Boberta; m, 1910, E. .ftf. dones, 

Anglasoy ; one two d. Kdanr. iJjtugekii 
County Huhool i C. C. K, W'., i.Ungor, iciprJi: 
■■■;- llsivealty ; B.So. witb 1st eiaas Hosa. In 
(dumilhsky in liliid; Joined Indian AgiteuSfcural 
Service, 1906; 'Profenhur of Agiicnitural Coliege, 
Byailpnr, 1009-21 ; Prindjail, Puh^ 

iicalmi: Punjab Agricuitoro Text Booh, 
with O.T\ Kamlaiey, C.M.G. liectmlinm: 
Teunl% Fishing. Glnbs : East India and 
* Eporte, United Service Club, Simla, ?iin|ab 
CIuIj and Gymkhana Olub, tahorc. Addmi^ : 
KhauftwakPunJab, India ; 5s, ColP\gis Ihvoi, 
Bangor, N. Willem. 

EOOSE, YIeioxia, d.teib, M.L.O. 0IA(kas); 
Member, Advisory Committee of the Const k 
tuent Asj^einbly, Kew Delhi ; member, Govern- 
ing body of LMJI.T.E. '“Dufferin**, Boinlmy ; 

¥iee-Ohairman, Tuticorin 
■port^Tmat, Tatifiorin; Muni- 



fipal CliairttraTi\for ;paat 20 
year.^ contimioiisly. ;■, Maaag- 
■ ing .Pa.rt.rM}r"'''.of . '.Meaum, 
Pereira anti ■lioehe.vsueee.^s-' 
.:ors to ■ F. X . ' .rereira. ■■ 4 
. Sons, Tiifcleortoi A. ■■Sept, 20y 
. 1804. ■■ .Fdite.; , St..;db>aepl:d8 
' (Mioge,. ■ ■Triduuopoiy ■ ami 
St. Aloyslus’, '.libmgalore,' no 
In 1018 Miaa Mary " Pereira, 
sister M Diwan Bidiadiir 
I. X. Pei%ira, M.S.C., Ag.^lnister for Labour, 
Mustries and Commerce, Veylon ; Pieisident, 
Tuticoriu Eotary Club. One of tlio Foundi-'rs 
of the Indian Chamber of Commereu and its 
repr&aent-ativo irt the Federation; oraganiaer 
of the T’nticorin Trades Assocn. ; Oenerai 
Eecy.^ the Soiitii Indian Adiilt ■ Education 
Assocn, (Madras) ; Pres,, Tutlcorin Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., the Tinnevelly District Co-operateve 
Central Stores, Ltd. ; the Milk Supply Union 
Ltd., Tutlcorin ; member, Beimte of Matlrati; 
University, Madras, TlnnovelJy Bistrtet Co-* 
operative Central Bank, Hospital Advisory 
Ottee., District Cottage Induatrlus Einpoiiunn 
ettee. and District Food Council, Tiimfivcdly; 
represented the Port Conservancy Board in thO' 
Madras Legislative Council aat an exp.vt, 
member for the Port Trust Bill 1925 ji'M.L.A., 


; UkVA f'uuud^'r, and Prhuelpal, St. 

! ,b7^-?'|jh'ki and Etiral Cento, 

* k/i?^.'Mhv 4 ki!, uhPii ImT^rte pr.n'!tlcal tf4ilnli?g- 

! r.! r}gti{'tdtyn», .'billed cotlago Jftdwtrte^ ■ 

j s.nl i'innd uplsU. v.ojfi; i'cniwimv, tfu? Indian 

• tsvI'S'Aih-s bihibitliUi ut ToiloH'in hfM In 
i .J’uy'Ariju t. ^-vriry jniir iduMf lUUT : PMItor, 

: .t-’b'!;;/ lCdi:f!it‘fOii iyW% 5in Augif*- 

I Ikntd Uiojiib!:.’ d*'\"otrd Adult Literacy and 
1 Bifr.il iteadi 

j Ibi.id, Tuticr-i'h), 

IrougETOH, Hoctl limroH, ILA-CCtomA 19“^. 

I (Itf-'di, fK-oifM 

rrda’Rl P!d‘.:i'* -I'jrvj^iM'fjnnukdoju 

; Ik r.r» U.--. Murtel Edith 

I B. I'dne.: Windif?s^?jr ,'tnd Hew 
i (“oll'-fve, Oxf-,.rU; j of mai l.thd,, 1909, i'cntril 
j roinirdJHiosi ", Cmter dt'cr^lary, 

I 191."^; Gy* Coimuiiftlaricf, lldlk Ihovlscial 
I Sni'ordiffni'icnt ai Cvusnii Oper^tjons, 1920; 
t DIr€f*Gir of LiiJn&trk':^ and Registrar, Co- 
■| operative €.r«!.l..it, .Dy. Secretary,' 

: . Governumnt of . fudia,' Itepartment of Com- 
UfiTce, ; Finance .Sncrct.ary, CJ.P. Govern- 
■jiicnt, : 192-8; CoHiudsai'aner, iu83; Chief 
heernfary. n^mporary monibrrof Kiev, 

CrjimcU, itevnnuo ami Ft mm re, 1934; tempo* 
FHiy r.ieoibor of tAff. Coaneil, Hoiiie, 1936; 
Cluurmnn, Motor Veiddps liyrnmnce rorn- 
ruRtt-c, i93(LS7 ; oUininlUig Fisuuirial Coju- 
1997 ; MeiabiT, Tarlit Board, 1033 ; 
K'itahihhmeai Oiib:er, Fhuinei' DepL, Govt, 
■of India, Pabiic Services 

i‘ommi8:doii lor PUhar, Oriasa, and Cniitrai 
Provinces and Byrar from 1941-45 (Itetd,). 

SImia. ..■; 

EOWJEE, M^Mm&dhh&r , Ihraiam- ' 
hhm B.A., U.K. (ILH.Ad. k Sept. 

of Bmnbay, ; Biwun 

:m'.l t.'hhd' V.axir to H.fi. Um Aga Khan ami ■ 
Pr(\sident of ilJJ,.. tlm Aga 
■ '.KharFS' . : Itedcra-'l' ■ C'oumdl :■'•■■■■■ '■ 
for imlia; Buml.ay Mind- 
cipiU Corporator since 1932; ;: 
worked la tijo Btanding ^ 

I. 'ofundUci? of Bombay .: 

Muidripjd Corporutbu for 
11 yoara and also ai?rvt?d in ; 
variosis spyviai Cominjtk;e‘» , 
of the Corpnriitbui ; a.t21, . 

Itcgan semu’j; Rt, Hon’bte'.' 

H.ll- the ‘Aga Khan an?!: 
till* Jhutitill Khcda Commimity in various; 

; Vica-Presiderd, Ehia Imami , 
temaill Rboja Bojubay Cniuidl; President, 
il'.lf. tlui A?ga KharPs Supreme Council for.;, 
Bombay Prs.’,?‘,ide3ii"y, and for India; built a 
Sanaforiiuii ami a .lamatkhana at Matheran 
for the use of the Elm lamulli followers of 

II. E. the Am K. ban ; Mayor of Bombay, 

Address: Moobarak ManziL; 

50-52, Hughes Hoad, Bombay. 

EOY«,Sir M. 0 oka Ku-maur, M.A., B.L., 'Barrister- ■■ 
akiaw, 'Kt, {1037), k .Sept. 9, 188«. m. 
Clmru ihJKlihii, d/ of iat-o Toraprasad Roy 
Choudhury. Adue. ; Dovntou College, 
Prcssidcniry ami iUiJon College, 

Calcutta. Called to Ih^Bur, Middle Temple. 
1912 fPli'.st Giass Honoureman at the Final 
Bar ExnmlnatJon). Btanding Counsel, 
-* Bengal, 1929. Twice acted as Judge of the 
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nigh Court of (.iciicral 

ot Bengal, 19;M-43. Xijiw of tjie 

floverftment of India, 194?i lr> ilUG, Address : 
;J, Upper Wood Street, Calouita, 

lkO% TiJe Hoa’Ble Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh, KL 
auuu^, KCJ.13. (1U4'U,:U-A., B.L., President., 
Bengal .Legisiatlve CcHm<dl, formerly Mini.itor- 
lu-Ohargo.Loeal Self-Oovt., and os-Miiiiriter-in* 
charge, licvenne JJojife., .Bengal, 1S}37-J041. 
6. lilth January, ISIM. vi. jJiihvabasiiini 
JicM. Mdnc. : Uhakdighi 8, P. Irniiitution ; 
Hindu School, Calcutta ; Pre,^y. Colt, Cai- 
eiit.ta ; Univ, Law Coll., Ualoiif.ta, McTober, 
Calcutta Volunteer Jtiiles, PJBj-lU ; iu^^arded 
Xving's CommiHsum of ilon. 2rid Lioui., 
lOld; Hon. Major, I.T.F., fOfO; Adveu-ato, 
High Court, Caleutla, hYAi ; lat'.mhor, liengai 
Leg, Coiiueil, 102 M 036 and 1040; Bengal 
Leg. Assembly, 1036-40; CouueiUor, CaUudta 
Corporation, 1024-30; Tnislc-p, Calcutta 
Improvemenl Trust, 1024-30; nnuiiher, 
Trustee and ViuO“J*resldciit, British Indian 
Assen., Calcutta ; Trustee of the Victoria 
Memorial ; member, Provl. Krandiiso Cttee,, 
1932; member, Hxecutive C'ttee. and 
Trustee, Indian Assn, ; elected ib’csiilent, 
National Liberal FederaMon of India, 1042 ; 
elected President, All-India .ICshatria (liajput) 
Mahasabha, 1030; Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Ba3a.uti Cotton Mills Ltd.; National Insulated 
Cable Co. Ltd.; India Collective Farms Ltd.; 
Bengal Provincial Bly* Co.; Director: Jliiid 
Bank Ltd.; Hindiisthan Development Corpora- 
tion Ltd.; India Steamship Go. Ltd.; 
Birkmyre Bro5. Ltd. Clubs : Calcutta Club 
and Darjeeling Gymkhana Club. PnbHcaiions: 
Annotated .Edition, Bciigal Municipal Act. 
Address: Chakdighi, List. Burdwan, W. 
Bengal; 15, Lansdowna Hoad, Calcutta, 

EOY, Hoii^l© Mr. Kiraa Saukaa*, Barrister-at 
Law, B.A. (Oxon.). Home Minist*!!-, W. Bengal 
Covt. b. 25th Oct. 1801; m. Padmu Dtni, 
d. of late Binodo JCuniar lliachaiidhuri, 
SSauaiudar, lOrtipasha, Barisal. Edue.: TiJOta 
Academy, Dacca; Hindu School, Calcutta, 
Sti XavieFs College, Calcutta ; New College, 
Oxford, Lincoln's Inn, London. Professor of 
History, Presidency College & Sanskrit Oullego, 
Calcutta; joined the Congress In 1021, member, 
Bengal Provincial Congress Commitltio and 
All-India Congrcfis Committee since 1022; j 
Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee 1925-30 ; Secretary, Swaraj X'arty, 1928 ; 
member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
1923-1930, 1930-1947 ; X.eadcr of tiio Congress 
Parliamentary Party, Bengal, 1037-l'947, 
also Leader of the Opposition ; m ember of 
Indian Constituent Assembly ; Loader of the 
Congress Party in Eastern Pakistan Assemldy 
and. Leader of the Opposition ; Leader of the 
Congress Party in Pakistan Constituent 
Asst-mbly, Publkujtions : Sioapia Parna, a 
oonectlon of short stories in Bengali ; Essays 
In various magazini>s. Address : 47, Eusopean 
Asylum Lane, Caleutta, . 

EOT» Ma»i,a3je».di:a Nath, JoUfTnalist, Writer 
and Politidan ; b. Feb. 1893 ; sh. Ellen Gotts- 
ohalk:. Educ. : near Calcutta ; involved In 
revolutionary mf*^%ment in India since the a 
ag« of 14. Left India In 1916 and participated 
in revolutionary movements in Mexico ai^d 
European countries. Founder of tho Mexican 


Communist Party ; Fouuder-meml^er of tb* 
Commuuist InternationaU Bent to Chiim mi 
beii&if of tile Comintern. 3.^ifiered 
Conilntcrn in 1828. Wm princiral icenma 
in Cawnporo and Meerut tiompfracy Cmm 
.R eturned to India in 1930 and was iestenced 
to 6 years* imprisoimient. Founder of tha 
Hadioal Democratic Party and the Indian 
Federation of Labour. Pu&ftrsficm * M 
publications including r ** AfatmulUm ** 
'*Edence <£r Euperstition *\ of 

the *Z0th Century *\ '‘Piom fa 

CiviHsaiwn/* ** India and tVar/* The Pmkm 
of Freedom" " The Russian Revolution" ** Th* 
Commmmt InUrmiwnal" " lUvolutim md 
Counier Revolution in VhlndA' Editor ** fn- 
depondent India " {umkly) Ufid ** The Martian 
Way " iquaritrhf), etc. Addrm ; 13, Hohiii 
iload. Dehru-Dun. 

HOY Chowdhury, SuaiX ICismax, Barrister* 
at- Law. ex-Alember, Council of Bfatc * 
Whii» of tlie Congress party iu Ooumil of State 
ami member of the Executive of the Con«rc«s 
party in tho Central Logis- 
laturetill 15Ui Augunt 1947. 

I 5. October, 1806, 3rd son 
of the Into Bhabunath and 
Bejoyaraohini Roy Chow- 
dhury, Zemindar, Taki, 21 
Parganas, \Y. Bengal, m, 

Hena, eldest daughter of late 
Roy W. G. Ghoso Bahadur, 

District and Sessions Judge, 

Bengal, Two daughters. 

IMuc. : Graduate in Arts 
of Calcutta TJaiYerslty, 
from Eipon College, Calcutta, bb.n., Queca*^ 
Urdversity, Belfast, called to the Bar from 
Middle Temple in June 3922. Joined Bengal 
Ligiit Horse, 1918. Presided over the 16fch All* 
India Po.3tmfiu and Lower Grade Stall Confer- 
ence hold in Calcutta, April 1941. Takes 
special interest in .social and physical welfare 
of the country. Introduced a Bill in th«. 
Council in 1938 for restraining polygamy in 
British India, and in 1947 a Bill for treating 
all forcible conversion and mariiages as ntitl 
and void. Moved tho Coundl for giving 
compulsory military training to the youth 
of the cotintry. Recreation : Gardening, 
Address : 9, Williams Lane, Calcutta. 

Madaamohaa Bamnaxala, B.A. 
Merchant, Banker and Aliilowner. b, in 
gunvafc 1971. Second on of the late Seth 
itamnarain HariJhndrai of Ilaiagarb (Eaj- 
putana) and Bombay. One i. 

Yidyalaya and St. XavteFi 
College, Bombay* Direc- 
tor, R^ 

Ltd., the Phoenix Milis 
Ltd., the Bradbury Mills 
Ltd., Cotton Export and 
Import Ltd,, C&nara Pulp 
and Paper Mills Ltd.* The 
United Commercial Bank, 
Ltd., Vinaya Trading Co. 
Ltd., the Davm Mills Co. 
Ltd., United Agencies Ltd., Kolhapur and 
» the ISast India Cotton Association Ltd., 
<j,United S^ea Ltd., Bombay Potteries <fc Tiles 
Ltd,, phoenix Textile Agencies Ltd., Ctbee, 

. Member, the Indian Merohanfca* Chamber* 


!*.%* , II 7 m in Imlm &. Ihikhkin 


Matsaging CftsmilU/e, lije i'h'U: CXIL, 1-ViUtoSi«!ai)i, Orlml. AMfmi: 


^ tyf&l Co-Operative A-'W:»tlori, Hojird oft.Hcl 
BOTbay IP^tfc Tnjat. rb/hn; i.fJ.J 
WliliBgiion, Orleiit flwk Impal’d- 

tek BuiW^Bg, Bank l^'ort, hmnXav, 

EiWii Eamfopai Ottp*teals 
Bhiianthropist ami t, ^ }«<!».-, 

$, &f (xAWjntuil BaJiWllfiiniaH #;! J'L'Hntrai'ji, 
Iftlput, Sdue, i Marwjiii Viil.val'iya- iik:h 

. . Beliool ami fet X-jivfer’fe 

''1 CttiL, lio-mlmy, 1 

of Jwalacintt HUngltankm 
•'I of Fatehpur, , In. aaif il rl. 1 
?^| ■ JoloKil liia fstifei^’a flitei, 1 
OorakliraiB ixaiip;.UTal, | 
;< Bo!iif>ay iij 1921.. ‘ esinviFlt'd i 

:',••] sieatii; llaaterl Itrilli'itwo j 
'-v ,* limited liability eomm^s, i 
,Kaiogop.':il itdnpiiwd tv: f 


j SoiiH, Ltd,, ami ILij?idkh' 
■ das B-uikbcm 'Soris Ltd, 


of whidi Be is the Mp. 

■;;■ .Borakliram ; Direetor, l.dii-»i?iv| j 

, Mills, Ltd., Truste©,, Marwar! Lonom-rcJal | 
'■■■■ ■Higb School, (.hiiiimtral Kiila. t'liaritabl^ i 
^Rruat, Eamgopal G&np&tmt iMfUnth Tmnt, | 

■■ .JEtaa given geimrously ter deserviosi cau-ses-; 1 
hailt the laxmlimrayjm Xempleat Vile Parh-; 
nmintalna a free sdiool anfi nt 

itamgarh j gives free food to et^vps aud |Kior. 
Member, MUIowBera’ Asrioen. (jxid of the 
Arbitrators, Banel of the saioy A«>r.m;n, ; ; 
member, Managing Ctteo, of the Hindoi-tanj 
Kfttive Merchants' Ausoen,; ji'emhor, (he 
MarwarS Samelan the Ihwt hidia (k)tto?- 
Assocc,; Indian Merchants* Lbaiiiher ami 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, JloctyatUms : 

Iltding and Suimmifig. 

Kadio, WnUngdon, C.O.L, Booiia C.1nb, He, 
Jddms: 67, Kew Worll, Bomliav, 

Office: Bhanral Mills, Ltd., Sun Mill 
Bead, Lower Farei, Bombay, 

mm, - Eadhal«jd0h»ii,... Eamnaxida, . B„A... 
Merchant, Banker and Millowner, A. Samvat- 
197S. Third son of the late Beth llam- 
naraia Harnandral of KamgarhflUjinitanfi) 
and Bombay. &iw.: 
the Marwad Yidyalays ■ im— : 
and Bt. Xavier's College, ; 

Bombay* tn. Miss KaJ-' 1' 

kumari, daughter of Sahii 
llamaaraJa, Baia and 
to'dndar of Bareilly. Three# f^St 

daughters ’•and one son. If; I *m# js''' 
Director ; Bamnaraiii Sons ^ 

Ltd., Bradbury Mills Ltd., 

Yinaya Trading Co* Ltd., 

Upper Doab Sugar MiilsLtd., 

Mettur Chemical Indus-- 
trial Corporation Ltd., Noble Steel ProdiictH 
Ltd., Bombay Yarn Exchange Ltd., Hind Bteul 
Corporation Ltd., Kathiawar Shin Building *v» 

, Trading Corporation Ltd., Phoenix .Mills Ltd., 
United Agencies Ltd., Kolhapur, Nilanipur 
Mines Ltd., United Sale* Ltd-, The InLr-* 
national Steamship Co. Ltd., Dawn Mills 
Co* Ltd., member of the B, E. S. T. 
Committee. The Kolhapur Sugar MilU 
Ltd., Kolhapur; Fertilisers ^ Chemicals 


Committee. The Kolhapur Sugar MilU the Dr. V. Bwamhiatha T3i.% Tamil Library*. 
Ltd., Kolhapur; Fertilisers ^ Chemicals j * Prus., The Bharata Sama|;Gen. Secy., All- 
(Travancore) Ltd., Bank oP Jaipttri India Cttee., Besaufc Centenary Celebrations; 

, Ltd., and Phoenix Textile Agencies/ Ltd. i iiAiugurated the Armulale Montessori Training 


' Ihuk Building, Bank Street, Fort, 

• ■ BoKikay, ■ 

i RBIE* ■ Umn.i’mm ■ J.F., 

Merdrnu. b.y.uda'f and Md-ouiacr. Senior ■ 
ivtHiwr, h:jro?a?r=’da kon-s Ltd,, Bombay. 

#. ?~on f'>f the Hi,'T,h JluumrsraSfi liar- 
i}ai;drrtl if ibi:iw:u'h cBaJpidar^Dand Bombay. ■ 
Knnr,: &% tbi’ 

%id>.i!'’;a„ I'ojjday, ui4 
, privah-lv. m. L'ninU- 

. hu}, yr*"?jdtinjiut b*r of the wis 

‘ u%fe L'ul Biihifcrir IfarL S T | 

‘ ram Cf.-auka nf 1 nlculta, R- ‘ 

' and W* Bntuiu.d r ‘ i, % 

I husiury at^an^ enrly^^ ai4u. J "‘'''‘-'■3^ | 

i.t'L, ’r.ue" i'kfjOhl^ Mills |L‘-\ . ii-/ 

Ltd., Mill-s Ltd., 

Bajnimr:ih5 Sonri Ltd., \b,w Imhu A^rttirmiee 
Ltd., H.tok of indhi Ltd., Aitdlira Vuiley 
Pt.^wi/r rvitrpiy Co,. Hi., Finlay Mills Ltd.» 
Svv;-s'{ Milks Ltd,, Cold Mnhur Mills Ltd., 
LaclihraJ Faefeork-.-! LM., lint’hhraj A* Co., Ltd., 
fhulh bug.ir Mitis i.ld., HsTidfiMarj Sugar 
Mills IL4.. .Mi.diund Irou A SHeJ Works Ltd., 
Oil MUla iLd., Cxy Chloride Flooring 
Frnsiucts Lt-L, Hind Cydea Ltd., United 
Power Co., Ltd., ,lval;il.)ag Coilierks Ltd.,'- 
Mh45n^ Munageniord. Isymiicftto Ltd,, Orlen- 
tui lisduatrlul Coi-porutiott Ltd., 

IJrdtrd Ai-asieie!?. Ltd., Kolhaymr* The .Lido 
Ltd., The 3>awn Mills Co, Ltd., Pmijab 
Breeders i.td., The Praga ^‘oola Corpn. Ltd., 
i ICohrapur Sugar Ltd,, The' fJiiltecl -Sales 
I Ltd,, Lalptir Athdng Corpomtiou Ltd, (Jaipur), 
p.rady EfigiiioCTlns Co* Ltd., Tho Machinery 
! Palnli ^ Cheialoafs (India) Ltd., Phoenix 
I TesHlo Ageijifii’s Ltd., Sir flangatam CoM 
f Stor.'igo * Agricultural Industnes Ltd. 
ItahoVe), IntoraatioiiHl Steamship Co. (Cal- 
cutta), Akhll Bliarnt Frintera Ltd., Hew 
HiiidisHivn Ceuiciit IMP, Indokem Ltd, Hew 
t[!fm:-oljdat.f‘d Cnrii^trnctlon (‘o,, ■ Committee 
il, ember, i’lHbM: C.C.L, Willtngdon, 

■ ■ Orient, Hindu 0 ymkhana. ■ AMms t imperial - 
Bonk Bniiding, Bank Bircet;, Itombay. 

EUEMIHTI Pmi, Fresidont, Kalakahetra, 
iuf.efjiutloimi Arts Centre, Adyar, Afadras. 
b. Hh)4, Madura, d, of Nilakanta 

BafiH’L m, 1920, ,Dr. CL S. Arundaie, Pres., 
Theenophiral Sety., 1094*45. Started daiicitog 
under peraoual guidance of Anna Pavlova; 
travel and rcscar*;h in daisee, music, drama In 
-■many countries:; extensive tours- to K. ahd S. 
India with dance reeitah and lectures ; works 
tlimuuh Art liud Ediicatiem for India’s cultural 
rciialssnace sieieinlixing iu Bharata Hatya, 
mn de, drama. Dramatic produetious todude 

* The Light o/ Asia * ; Iinddente from the Lifa 
of ifhihhisia ; ’ Karmlmt Amimi/ar * (Tamil) ; 

* R^ihmlni ^iimpamvuTam* (Kathakall) ; 

’ Euimia Kuramnji ’ (Temple drama) ; 
Ia‘etnre,4 and writt^s on Theosophy, Eeiiglon, 
Art, Culture, Education, ete. ; Pres., World 
Federation, Yfmug TheoBophists ; Director; 
The Bcjiiint Thcosopldcal School. ; Adyakaha, 
the Dr. V. Bwamiiuitha T^i.^ Tamil Library*. 

*Pres., The Bharata Sama|;Gen. Secy., All- 
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for tcfidif'M, Adyar ; Tioe-Ffr'S!., S, | SABNIS, Kaattciiaaiiira 2?afifihfiaA4li, B 1 
Indian Hiimaniiurian Lf'ugiift. Editor: ’He\ T-E. B., Advot'Hi<> (O.S), High Court, 

Youwj J : Adyar, Madras. ' Nuv eft. iftsa. nf iiir 


Youwj iiiizen, : Adyar, Madras. 

KBKNITBBIH, Ahmed, Hisaadary, FtiMii; 
W*»rli;ss Dfjt.trtHuait, IT, K. il. liia Kissaui's 
Govcirnmt-iit. b. JftH); loinos from a luddo 
lanidy of lii-doralad ; Ikh^c.: ^izainV 
College, Hy deruhadj pno-codcd to BriUrh 
India to tako «]i tiainin^' iu AaoountaTicy 
and Audit. Hfgau hin can-ra’ as tho Snpc-rm- 
tendont of Tnumury; rose to lloi position of 
Deputy Director Oeiifral of Audit tV- Accdimts; 
ftnalJy became tlio .bdat h^eeret-aiy of Finaiifu 
and 8iii>ply A'a-camta; in also a“ talcniofl 
poet. Addreas’ ; Secretary, Public Works 
Dept., H. H, li. tliu NixuiaVi Gov}., Hydera- 
bad (Beccfiii), 

BXJNOAOTDHAN, Sir Samuel E., 25iwau 
BaJiadinr, Kt, M.A., I.E.S. (retd.); High 
Coinmiasionei’ for India in London (1043-47); 
Chairman, Madi’iis Univ. Gencrai Inspection 
Commission, 1028; VicC'ChancoJIor, Annaniaiai 


b. Nuy. 20, 1883, eldest «.^of .^ir Kftgbiiniithmri 
! “• iiMce rfhlr b!i»mi*rfM 

ClijtniB. lour and six d. ; 

: Dcccan and Elphin- 
stono <y>ile‘ 4 es, Bombay. 

Legal Adviser to lute Shahii 
Itlutjaraj of Kolhapur, 

t038-LU; Judge, exercising 
Higli Court powers, 1010*23; 

Chief OllicCT, Kolhapur 
Municipality, 1020-20 ; 
atUuidcd World Scout 

Jumburcc (Loudon) and 

World Ki^wa Papers Con- 
ference; Legal Adviser to 
Jahagirdar of Kaprshi and the Hank of 
Kolhapur Ltd., 1944-40 ; tak^s keen Interest 
in social acthitics particularly in education 
and uplift of Harijaus ; PrcHideut, Indunmtl 
riostel for (diauiarn ; Hou, Secretary, 

Clerk (Hariian) Hostel, 1008-20; PmMent 
Bahai Spiritual As-vnibly, Kolhapur an! 
^'hcasojthical lodge, Kolhapur, and Pnlver^ity 
Brotherhood Mi^J-Hion, Bombay, Address: 
fshahupuri, IColhapur, 


tJnivereity (1920-85); Vice-Chancellor, Madras SABNIS, Hao Bahadii}: Six Eaghanattueaisr 
University (1937-40); member, Empire Univor- V., Kt. (1925), B.A,, CM.B. b. l April 

Bitles' Commitjeioa (3931); Adviser to the 1857, A?(i«c..’HajaraitnH.S.. 

Secretary ot State for India (1940-43) ; dele- Kolhapur ; , Klpbinitone 

gate to Conference of the Institute of Pacific GolL, Bombay. Bat. idac. 


ftelations, Canada (December 1042); Govt, 
delegate to the Intcrnatioii/il Labour 

Organisation Conference Ijeld at Philadeb 
phia, 1044 and to 27ih Conference held 
in Paris 1945 and 28th Conference in Montreal 
in 1948; Leader of the Indian delegation 
to the Paris Pevaeo Conference, 1.0 id. Indian 
delegate on the preparatory CommlRsinn to 
the United Kations Ovgani^Sriiaon, Nov. 3045 
and to the General As'^ciubly, Trnitod 

Nations, 1040. Atidtesii: PycroD/a Gardens, 

Cathedrai Post, M.'idras. 


auraNASWAMY, MaarJadaS, B.A. (Madras), Directors of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd., 
M,A. (Cantab,), Bar-at-Law (Gray's Inn), 1927-45. Director, Trust of India Amm. Co, 

O.I.E. (19S0), K.C.S.G. (193S), Vicc-Clmn- Ltd., Poona, 1927-45. Chairman, V. P. Society, 

cellor, Atmamalai Univ., since Oct. 19, 1042. Kolhapur. A dto#; Kolhapur, Shahupurl 
5, i6th August, 1885; vi. JTarie Dhyrina- 

nathan, 1014. Sit. ^Joseph's Coll., saCHISJR, Bhim Sea, B.A„ LL.B., Biiata 


1857, A?d«c..-HajaramH;S., 

B Kolhapur; , Klpbinitone 
ColL, Bombay. Bat. idac. 
Dept. ; held officas ot 
Huaur Chitnk and Ch. 
Key, Ofilcer, Kolhapur ; 
Dlwan, Kolhapur State, 
1898, 1925, retired (1925). 
Han. Judge of the Sup* 
reme Court of Judicature, 
Kolhapur, 1981-41 ; Feliow 
of the Hoyal Society of 
Arts; and Asiatic Society, 
Bombay Br. till 1948 ; l^ros. of the 
TIakha Panchayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur, 1927-38 ; Chairman of tlib Board of 
Directors of tlie Bank of Kolhapur Ltd., 
1927-45. Director, Trust of India Amm. Co, 
Ltd., Poona, 1927-45. Chairman, Y. P. Society, 
Kolhapur. AddresM: Kolhapur, Shahupurl 


(Ouddalore); St. Joseph's Coli., (Trichino- 
poly) ; NiKam Coll., (Hyderabad) ; Downing 
Coll. (Cambridge). Asstt. ProfosBor of 
English and History, Baroda ColL, 1913-18 ; 
Prof, of History, 1018-27 and IMndpal, 
Fachatappa's ColL, 1921-27 ; Principal, Law 
ColL, (Madras), 1928-3(} ; Councillor, Madras 
Corpn*, 1921-23 ; member, Madras Leg, 
CounoH, 1921-26; Pres., Madras Leg. CouncU, 
1926-20 ; (M.L.A., Cen.), 1927 member, 

Madras Public Service CommisBion, 1030-42 ; 
Pres., Catholic Indian Asseon, of Madras; . 
Catholid Union of India ; Joint Ctte» of Alb 
‘India Conference of Indian Christians and 
Catholic Union. Tublicaiiom: The Political < 
PMXmophu cd Mr. Oandhi (1^3) ; The PolUical 
Thmu of the aoiwiment of India (1928); 
Thi^Mahnff of State (1933) ; Some Inflmnceg 
ihfdm&detke British Admimetraiive SyeUm i% 
India (1939). OMs : Presidency Club, Madias, * 
Address : Armamalainagar, South India. • 


magnate and politician, b. 1st December 1893 ; 
w. Bhri Lalto Devi. d. of Kid Bahadur Hal^nd 
Lai Purl ; Ednc^ Punjab University. Practised 
at the Bar ; beeretary, Punj#b Provincial 
Congress Committee, 1921; Kegistrar, Na- 
tional UniYerslty, Lahore; Secretary, Muufclpai 
Committee, Glu|ranwala, 1022-24 ; Alunl- 
cipal Commissioner, Gujranw'ala ; Founded the 
Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd. in 1982; 
Director, Gujranwsla Electric Supply Co, 
Ltd. and Local Director, Punjab ^National 
Bank, Ltd. ; elected member, I’unjafo Legisla* 
tiVQ Assembly on Congress ticket, 1936-45; 
re-ekfcted in 1945; member, West Punjab 
Legislative Assembly ; ineniberBhlp transferred, 
East Punpth Assembly ; elected Imdes, 
Congress Party, Punjab Legislative Assembly, 
1940 ; elected member. Constituent Assembly 
of Pakistan firom West Punjab in 1947 k 
Deputy* Leader of the Confess Party in 
theiPakistan Constituent Assembly; Finance 


Whf% Whn in Jndia c'-' Pakishm 


IHiiiJab Jlfli M^teh; 

1t^4§ tu .Mareli lfi47. JtMrfUi Hiiiit®, ^ 

gaCHIH STETE: Mb Mubawriss’- j 

-ail-Bwiali, Mmasafay-tii-Msilk* Huxaf^a* ’ 
Hawab Babadiar SidI Mtahamad ! 
Haid»3? MahmxLd Yakwt Kha*t, Mawab i 
(st'em'tiuri on Btatfs In iijUiSfc arni I'akMani. ' 

. '' .i 

S»O0, Dr.'X,»mtiei, M,A., Ilsi,i;i iFnm^i 
imtn I^e^tHrcr In Modf^rn 

, Frfndi4r<;3eri!iUfci5>:ti(nl Head of tin.' lApafteu-nt i 
of Oovi’snment of Xndift, ImMn \ 

Bebool of Mines, Bljanbad, b. f3etgbj''-.r sil, * 
1894; m. <lertradf.f (nre Wa>rniHv; £*rfw. 
Oordoii College, Bawaloladb M: .foim^HColiege, | 
t\gm; Fmrikfni’t iJnlvtijnlty, i'icnmwsii 
Oreaofele IJiiivetaity, J-'mistn.- ; ; 

'O'nlvmity, Fi-Hiwo ; Xn, infer in 3^nglJ«-b | 
■piiitosopbys liiii'at Clmrcb i!ol8:ge, C'awnV'Ore ; | 
Leettireriii Eugllsli, Form&n CbrihtJan CoUf 1 
•■ Lahore ; Frofessor of . Phllosopliy and Heati ofM 
the 'Uei-aitiiiiTit (X PhilMophy nuii ' 

dent of Philo'-oiddeal .•tssoflaiion.Bt, BtepiieriV. ! 

■ College, .Ddhi; Puhikaiimu: “ Zarina ai 
itonianee of India “ 'fke Sevfn F^kin i 
: . etc., etc. AMrm^ : Indian Behool of Sltoeis, I 

Manhad. Bihar, I 


on M'fiilern Bhyilw; a Tfcatlse on Heat; a 
.Linior Text Bor'^is ui H*mt. foimdef'ftdte 
of.- m4 VuMun.. Aiiihof -of Mf 

Expffifimn in AMrm: llniycr** 

elty College of Sciestef?, 92, i'pper Circular 
Hoad, iMcfd'ta, ■ 


.SfflE, Mapbssad, TxSc,,, F.ii.S., F.B..A,S..B.d EVliter: * * MotlicMnBd 1921-22; Hindi 

F.K,jr., Palit rrotosoi of Physics. Caicntta Uoi- j ^Wccily nanuMl ChiAa Xagpnr Mrpai:. 3M042. 
MMity. Ii 3»9S. B*ic. 1 Dacca aiid PreeWenry Amat : Haiaribafeli i,ad Pafa.i. 

. , CfoOege, Csicnttft. Lecturer in Fhfstee and f , . . 

■-'■■ .■Appliea Mathematics, 'CalOTtttt LkIv., liid; 

worfeedat Hie ImpeHal College Babate SramnamdaB, 


SIEBT, Tha Hon. Mx, Kti%hm BallBtfe, 
MBilsirr tb,r Jievcituo, Forest and Aboriginal 
Welftrc, ftovL of Bilur, b. Bftc. 2t, IS98, 
m, Bri.nmtl Kal!!tehp.nti Betd, IMae, .* 
81, C’oJymLuB Col!,, ifnmrlfagh ; passed 
11 A. wUh itoTiUiifS! In KngllHli, r-o-mlng 1st 
ill the Ifrdy. ami oJ^taiidogCnlt fodd Medal; 
Prof of Kngllh In BB'ar VIdyapIth, 1921-23; 
MemhfT, Bl'mir l.rg. Coiimdl l.y24“2‘J ; |hIM 
four limes fetwecK JIKIO and ,1934 In emme- 
tion yltfi Congrtfi €. .D, Becy., 

lilhar Karthquake Kdfef, I93S46; elected 
.M„-i[i.A.. Bihar. In inn. 1937 iwmI .was apiMnted 
■ Ptirllafficntery Beey. to Minister J.n Charge - 
of Bolirleal Appointment, Land Bex'omie 
ami l:on'M;€OHilf,'d litiprisoBment. lOiiMl aM 
1942-44 In ewnicctiim ftlOi indBidual CBil 
liisobcdience M.oye-roeiit arifi^ IM2 moyeinenfc ; ■ - 
dected ii-aeonteiBted to Bihar ■ Leg. Assembly 
from Hararibagh Ccstra! Coristitiiency la 
1940 and was appointed Minister for LaM 
. Eevemie, Forest and Abotigia&l Welfare... 
mUar: ’Motherland*, 1921-22; Hindi 
’Weekly najued (.Mta Nagpur iMrpa?^, 1940-42, 
AMrm ; Haa:a.ribach and Faina. , 


London, 1921*22 and in Beriizi ; Khaira Bret- 
of Physks, Caientta Baiv., 1921 -23; Prof, 
of Physics, Allahabad imiv., 1023*1038; 
fotittded ir,P. Academy of Bdences and 
dented First I^resldent, ' 1931* J'tean of 
Science FAealty,A!laimbad Hniv. ^314934), 
Member of governing Body, Indian Besesreb 
Fund Assodation (leSO-BJ^S); Member of 
Conndl, Indian Institute of Science (lOSte 
IftSi), XTesiiient, Indian Science Congwr, 
1984; Pr««ldent, national Institute of 
Sdeiicea, India, 1037-1988, Carnegte TrsTelling 
Fallow, 1936. Fomnderof a School of Itesearch 
in Bhysicaat AHahabad; Palit Professor of 
Physics, Calcutta tJnmrslty (1938) ; Member 
of the National Ptenning Committee oftho 
Indian Kational Congress ; Member of the 
Council of Sdentide and Industrial Heacarch, 
dovermnent of India, Member of tlia (luvern- f 


dovermnent of India, Member of tliafiui/ern- f iiinomtan idcyne A irut. Corpn, Lw„ 
ins Bofte of the Dean of m Faculty of Science, I'atna • pliairman, Xmm 

Cal VnivmMy. Preshteiife, Boyal Asiatic! Itt4 lead Factory LtC,Calaitte ; was 
Society of Bengal, 1946. Member. Indian' man, Municipal Board, Aluxatopiir, contjnu- 
Scicntlhc Mission (B)44-46)> sent by the iXmt, miMy for a very long time ; b«ey.. B bar Und* 
of Indlu to visit (XK., l/.S.A. ana Canada ; If I> rector, Star Textiles Ltd., 


0,1 .B», M.L.A,, Zainhidar, 

Banker . and ladimteialist, 
takes keen iriterest In busi- 
nmand public aifairs, Ik tet 
January 1900, x, of Babii 
Jfttlunandnn Bahaya, ,m. ' 

I9t7; One «» Hradimte of j 
the Patna Balverjjity ; 
spomoresd t5ie famous I 
Bihar-Tmiancy Act; was 
■Member ■ of tlie oM ■Blhni' . Ixb*. 
giHlative Cvusncll for a x^ery 
long ■ ■.tlms ; now- M.1..A.X 
Blltar and uIho elected im'mbi-i* of the 
i'oiiHtltuent Ash< fiitBly of India ; Chaiimau, 
lUltar ProvliictfAl Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
Piitna; Chairman and Managing Director* 
Hindmtan Bicycle Mfg. A Ind.’ Corpn, Ltd,, 
Phulwari Sharif, Patna ; Cliairman, Indian 
Ited Lead Factory 'Ltd., Calcutta ; was.- Chair .- 
man, Municipal Board, Aluxaffarnur, contjnu- 


only Indian Scientist who attended the 220th i^ta. South Bihar feugar Milk I.id., Blhts, 

Jubilee celebrations of the Academy of Products lAd., Calcutta, etc.; 

Sciences, LXB.S.lt., held at Moscow md Chairman, Mian Cocoannt Product® Ltd,, 

Leningrad la 1946. President, of post- Calcutta; opened school® and hospitals in 

graduate Stiidiisii in SctencH, Cfdciitte XhdW hi® estate; Propitefcor of Bagid Katate, Muxa» 

slty»1947. Publimiinm: On the Fundamental i was Atember, Co-operative Enquiry 

Law of Electric Action deduced from the Commission; Unemployment Cttee. and Agrte 

Theory of Relativity, 1911^; On Measure- cultural C%llege Cttes. all appointed by 

menfc of the Pressure of lladiation* 1918 ; Oovmmiouls; Alemher, Standing Cttee. of 

Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918, etc., and Labour, <?ovt. of India, and is connected with 

numerous sclentlflc papers, English, Con.- various other industrii#3nd business, Publu 

tinentai and Amcrioan ; On a p^slcal theory catipm : SpoeclieB on various occasions. €*f«& : 

of the Solar Corona. Aiitlior ofa a^eatke on , Town Club, Alusaffarpar, AMrm : Saltay* 
the Theory of Relativity ; Author of a Treatise Bhawan, Mmeaflarpur, 



smofl, BMmI, Bpjh (CmfiiK), D.Se. 
(London), F.(L8., IFoii. (rnlim) 104a, 

F.iLS. (lUaii), ProL or Botany and Bc’nn, 
Faeiilty of Hdi'nre, Lnoknuv U,niv<‘isity H-iinH* 
1021 ; “DirfM'ttir. Institoto of Palieobotanjoal 
lief^ean*h; b. Novendmr 14, 1801; m. Hnvitri 
Hiiri, y. d. of tUb StvtA^ Sundar Das Burl of 
Lahore ; Ediw. : Clnitral M/Kiel Btdinol, ami 
(Jovt. Colk'i^e, Lahore ; Cambridge, 191. 1-1.019 ; 
induding Suiniuer Bf'n]ie.=7t.e!r3 afi Jdnnich ; 
Univerdty Prof, of Botany at Benares, 1019- 
20; Lsiiioiv, 3 020*21 ; Hon. ProfeaHor, Benares; 
President, Indian Bdciiee Congress;, 1040; 
twice Fruskieiit, iSatiiJUa! Acatlemy of Bciences, 
India ; Presitlent, Indian l>t:)tanic'al Sodoty ; 
Vice-P, resident, Indian Academy of Bdences, 
niu! Kationai Institute of Sciences. 
Bublkutimiii: Papers niainly on botanical, palae- 
botiinical and geological subjects in various 
tideutidc jotirnalH in India and abroad. 
A ddrPHB : TiMj 0 rd ve r? ity, Luc t; now { II . P, ) . 


SMEIil, »r. Mahendj^aHafh, L. M. P. (1926), 
b. l)ec. 20, 190a. ?}», Biiarmeswml. Educ . : Berry 
White Hedtod Scliool, Bibrugarh, Assam. 
Active worker for the uplift of the Sclmduled 
Castes in Asaam ; attended the AH- Assam 
Depressed Classes Conference convened by the 
Govt, of Assam in 1934; elected 
Assam, in 1937, Min., Oovt. of Assam, from 
Kov, 1939 till the Cabinet resigned in Dec. 
1941*, and again in August 1042 till March 
1945 with the following portfolios on ditferent 
occasions— •A'eterinary, Agriuultiire, Excise, 
Industries and Co-opcmtlve ; introduced total 
prohibition of Opium in Assam in 1940; 
responsible for the growth of the Co-operative 
Movement in Asi-'ani, resiilting in more equit- 
able distribution of foodstuffs at controlled 
prices ; .lilembei, Executive Cttee. of the Ali- 
India scheduled Castes Federation in 1944 ; a 
prolilie writer in tlie Daily Press, on various 
political issues, AiWress : Bhillong (Assam). 
Pe.rmamni Addresfi : 1\ O. Eowgong 

(Assam). 


SAXliANH STATE s His Higlmcss Rajja Saheb 
Six Dileep Singhji BahadtiJf, K.CM.E., 
the present Kulor of (see Hectinn on States in 
India and Pakistan). 


SAIT, K. R» Safhair, S()I(> Proprietor, A. 
Watch Company, Madras : 

Son of Bajee Esa Ahmed 
Bait ( Founder of the linn 
in 1915); 6. 3 903 at Madras; 
jfji. 1930 ; six two d. 

Joined the firm In 1924; 
became Sole Owner, 1944; 

Member, Aiadras United 
Club; Addrm: 23-30. Battan 
Baaaar, Madras f ^^^Farukh 
ManaU/' 11, Bamaby Hoad, 
iCHpaiik, Madras. 


SAIYEDNA, Tnhft Saifuddia SaHth, H. |L 
Sasrdaif (Mullaji Saheb), High i'oailJf 
of .Dawoodi Bohra Bi ia Mohommedan turn* 
munity and Fir^t Cia'JH Bardar of the Meccan , 
6, at Surat on August' 5, ■■ 
3SB5; .8V, 1915; ‘Silver''’ 

.Uildke of aeeesfelan 'Ceh 
ebrated all over India, 1910 f.;' 
m.i 12 m> and ' 8 ■ ' 

Hcdr-A pparent, Abil , :Qse'd '■ ■' 
Johar Aiohommecl Biirhan-,'' 
nddiu Baheb is appointed 1 ^-.’ 
t-hO ' Pontificate as '52nd'' i« '"" 
Mm line ; Is the 51st Incum. 
bent of the pontifical office 
of Dai-l-Mutiaq ; ■ derives ■ 
his succession from Proplut 
Afoliorained (peace bo upon lam), thnuigti 
his fitvseendants the Fatenade Caliphs of 
.Egypt ; the East India Co. counted the 
Saiyednas among the Indian nobility; .if hi 
Holiness enjoys all the concomitant privileges, 
including exemption from the operation of 
fhe Arms Act and personal apptaian- v iu dvfi 
courts; wields supreme command and 
jurisdiction, civil and religious, over the 
nicmbera of his community; has cstahllshc?! 
his owm secretariat called EI-Yazaarat-ua- 
Faiflyah ; is a liberal Patron of Education, 
Arts and Industry and has established Si^m 
limiyah, Lc., an education dept, to admiidster 
the 350 Madressahs, including High Schools 
with attached hostels ; he maintains at Surat 
an Arabic CoU, the Bl-.Taameateu8-Baijflyah. 
where more than 300 students are provided 
with free boarding and lodging ; is an eminent 
Arabic scholar and one of the greatest ex- 
lionents of Islamic culture and literature ; hln 
animal Arabic brochures on religious and 
philosophical subjects, published during the 
month of Bamzan, arc acknowkilged master- 
liicces m' Arabic literature ; ImB generously 
donated to charities ; instances of his munific- 
ence are the construction of Qulbla in 
Alasjid-e-Aqsa at Jerusalem, the preparation 
of Kiswat, i,e.j an artistic caiqiet of silver 
brocade for the covering of the Inner walk 
of the Holy Eaaba at Mecca, the presentation 
of Gold and Silver i?arih (sepulchres) to the 
Alausoleas of the saints of Hajaf and iKerbak 
at Iraq and the erection of Minaret outside 
the shrine of Moulana Hussain the Martyr 
of Islam. .* Bail! Mahal, Malabar 

Hill, Bombay. 


SAKLATVALjaUSIr Sovahji Doxabii, Kt 
(1941), B.A„ EX.-M.B.A.. J.P., 5.«9thmrch 
1879 ; m. Meherbal, d. of late Major Bivecha, 
I.AI.S. ; Educ, * St, XavieFs College ; Director, 
Tata Sons Ltd. ; Tata 
Industries Ltd, ; Chairman 
of Sir Dorabjl Tata Trust 
and a Truetee of Sir Ji 
Tata Charities ; a Trimtw 
on the Board of Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western 
India ; Chairman, Bomlwiy 
Mlllowners* AsaoMallon 
1924; Vice-President, In- 
dian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, 1929-BO and 1930- 
S1 ; elected member, Bom- 
bay LegJabvtlve Council, representing Bombay 
MiUoifiuers’ Association, August 1934; elecl ed 


o 
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' ■■ Memter. Tepr«ai!iilliig /tiie ■rMiJtowEfjrt' 

In thft A«semMj (19461 ; Im tekfia ; 
P'i'st lA debates on Indn^trlal matters ; 

, in’ tli0 AMfmbly» AMfm : House, j 

Bruee Street,, Fort, Bombay. | 

IKKSENE, Thm M^n%U Mx. MoMmla3,j 
fJj.B., Mfmsto iot Ecllefand EcbabiJi- 
tgtioUj iiovi. Qi l!idia, b. JiMh Uct.ober, 1890. 1 
Mdni% : Clmreli Mission Higls Mebool, Briekfitsw. | 
Canning College, Lneknow, Unlvef'^lty Scb<xd 
of Law, AllaMba*!, Joined N.C.li. in 1920; 
member, :Mff!ildp'ai ibmrd, Lnokmi-w, 192^i‘25; [ 
member, i’JL Cnnnel! and Chief Whlisj 
Kwaraj Farty» 19^4-26; Cleneral Stcrefaryc 
Ih F* rrovlnelal CongfW Committee, I9284S ; 
elected memtmr, Indian .laigHlatlvn Assembly, I 
1935*45 ; re-elected imo|i|3o.«;d ,Nov, 1945 ; j 
' .PreiSiderit, ■ IJ.F. Frovinekl Congress Com*{. 
mittee, 1938-30, m. Brimati Shakantato Bi-vl ; 
Sakwaa, k.a. CCald* Head Mistress, Atyai 
iimy& Mftha Vnlyalaya, Cabnitta. Ma?ia,gkig [ 

■ Director, the .Nniiomtt Eeruld^ ■ 1939-40 ;i. 

■ : Member, Alt-rndia Congress Committee: 

has nndergoiio impFlr-oRmeufc sevora! times 
. . since ii)2l for national, oauso, Otferm,! 
..iiidlaldnal ■ Civil Dlsol)edio.'H<;:o and was 

■ ■ sfiEtenced. Was arrested on 12th Bept. 1942 

■ '.and detained under -JMence ©r India Bfilei, 

■ Seoy., AU-Imiia ■ Folitioal .Prisoners' Belie! 

: ■ 0‘ttcfi, Ldeknow; elected Secy., Congress 

Party, Central Bog. AasernWy. Elected member 
of the C'oiiatitnenfe Assembly of India, July, 
Ji)48j secretary of Uio Congress Itarty In the 
Dominion FaHlamc-ut ; interested in vliiago 
■,'.:i:ndn,atr!6S,.' 'Amlnuddaula ■ Park, 

Eiieknow ; Secretariat, Delhi. 

SMMSmR, Ramil Ram, B.Sc., M.A., 
JiLJL, Imperial Customs Service, Joint 
Secretary, Ministry o£ Bkternal Aff&fra, 
k Jane 16. 1S97, Saitanpur, U.P, Mdm. : 
Allahabad Dniversity. Professor of Bconomies, 
Allahabad ITniversity, l&20*2i ; joined 
Inoome-taa: Department* 1922 ; Imperial 
Oastoms Service, 1923 1 First Becretarj’, 
Centrai Board of Itevenno and tJnder-Sec* 
rctary to the Government of India, Finance 
Deiarfcment, 1034; Officer on Special Duty, 
-Fluance Department, Govemmont of India, 
for the revision of the official publication 
Handbook of Commercial Tuformalloii for 
Isdla, Third Edition,” 1038; Indian Govers- 
ment Trade Commissioner in Japan from 
Apri! 1037 to September 1940. Indian 
Government I’fade Commissioner In Australia 
and Kew ZeaiftudBinco Pekruary 1041. Reerm- 
Hons : Tfnnis, bridge. Address : Ministry of 
fsJxfcerual AlTuira, Mm Delhi. 
SAMPIJENOTAND, Th® IVXr., B.Sc. 

(AffiL), L.T. (AUd.), Siiui'iter, Education and 
Labour (tT.P. Government), b. I Jan. 1801 ; m, 
Savitrl Devi (deceased). Educ, : Queen's 
College, Benares; Training College, Allaha- 
bad. After graduating, worked as a teacher 
in the Prem Mahavldyaiaya, Brlndabaa ahtl 
the Harishchandra High School, Benares; 
worked at the Daly (Eajkumar) GoUege, 
Indore, 1916-18 ; Headrinster, Dungar 
College, Bikaner, 1918*21; was Editor, To-d^i}/ 
(Eng. Dally now defunct) and Maryada (Hindi 
monthly); Professor, Kaahi Vidyapith, since* 
1922; Member, A.I.O.G., since ^922 with 
one break; thrice Secy,. U.P. Prtvincial 
Congress Committee; President, second 


Ail-Indis Boclall^l Conference, Bombay. 
Pfcsideiit-t £9Gi Hindi Saldtya Ssmmelan 
Poona KUO; .IfiuiHtor «f Education, 

IJ.F. U»-ivt-„ Fiten 

books In Hindi m pidlUf/.al. hlstorle&l and 
phlln'^,ophh.'ri! subject's and hi En^lbii on Poll* 
tie* and Pbllot-'ophy. Bceeivod ALapgida IHm&d 
H’mzn of EifiJ,2b9 for Ids bnok SSamaJavada' 
l8«€lu|}55JU)- fRMy : Gardening. Addrm : 
Jallpa Devi, ; SeeretvfUtl, Liielmow. 

SUHES, Babnrao Haxafasi, Lnnelk’trd autl 
Mililnry 0.?nt.fnfDip, k Dddl), Pmdep.‘ut of 
Vomti 'City Munndi.'jdity ?dnee19Hl; d??ctel 
Pfisidf’Tit t'?f two rftfft.-es.'lve ; Viee- 

PrcRi-.lt'id., C'iiib iif 
radja ; In'^^’reXf.d In 

t’iim ^ 

MimuiUJ of AP- L|' 

IiidU 5T-ir.Hb:i Edm^.Hi^nud 

HfHlinraJfii Uud' formed, . 

their A -.''oclaniiH, . y, ^ 

■President, Natr'jwa.l Wreat- . /” ■ ‘ ■ 

h-TB" Aa-dic. ; ha» Uhijrnliy iloiiutcil to variowi 
cdiieatiijju'il arsd otln.'i: riiarBablo iipfcitutloas 
In and <ajf dde pf>oan. Rptyrafkim : WroBtlfug 
' and ■ Horse iiariu'^. Addrsss : 02% BhivAji 
Hagar, FcrgsiSi'-5on Coilflpj lioiid, Rmnst, 4, 
SmmR STATE S' 'Slmmunl Mateafa. ■ 

. Yoshwanfrao ' Hiiiduxao Qh&tpmdL^ 
■liSamltlsatmadar .'SonapafM, ■the present .■ 
Euler of (fc-eo secUon on Blates in India nud 
■PnkfetA#. 

SEHOUCC, SelE ■ Moiilal 0Eamshyamda»» 
DIfoetor of I'mBa MoUm, Ltd., Ajmere; 
Jimlawar TramH'sort Hervlua Ltd., Jlialawar; 
Dhrangadhra I'cxfcile??, Mily Dhrangadiira 
and Chairiiiau of tho Aiowar 
Oil A:.. Genm-al Mills, Ltd., 
Udaijatr . L. December 7, 
t'iunes from the Baiighi 
family of Jodhpur. Pounder 
Banydii Brotherrt 
«' Jodhpur with offices 

■*' , ' I In, i m p o r I a a t t n w n s 

thnuicliout Baipulafja* and 
Centui! ireUa. Tiavnliesl 
^\Jk '^1 eafeiiidvrly all over fim 
5’ ii® woiisi as Tajjimi Sardar 

iTdalpur. 

Addres,^ : Jodhpur. 

SSFIOLls. Eey Ei^hssess- Blwimsmt Sctdbbak-! ' 
gyavati Lady Barasiwatibai Palw‘a:riiba3n, 
Eanl Saheb of, b, BUo h the ilau«hter 

of Sir M, V. K.C.Lli, BA,, .LL.B„ of 

Amraoll, os.- Howe AUunber of the C.P. 
Govt, fu, 191,(0 Wa?i a\%ar!.h!a in 1020 the 
■ • . ■ lvalser-l-Hi»d Gold .M?M;lai <>!,■ ■■ •, ■■ . ■ ■ : ■ ■ ■_ 

thel'Mt Cift3;iinreeog?iitlon M 
of her public services -M 
..in Hie cause of the womi'in* 
hoo*i of Intiia. Aes.'om- y 
panied .Els HiglmesB to ■Bn ' 4 - . g 
land ami t!t# Contlinmt on 
the occashu# of tiio First 
Bound Table Coofereiieo 
in the year 1930, and a0ih 
in 1937. Whs President of 
,the Seva Sadan Society, 

Poona, from 1924 upto 1938. 


# 
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Has bcea workinj 4 Fr^riidanf;', GijEl GuUl»'s^ 
Association «f Kaiigli. Was Pre.iidoni oi t!ui 
Women's Biiimalioii Managing Bosirtl of 
SaagU from 1920 to lOJ?:?. PresiUcnt rtf the 
Sangii Htate CJoustitueney Conferonco of the 
A.I. W.C, since 1904, lleceiTed the distinction 
of *' Beaver" in iOU in apprnmtion of 
her servkes to tho Giri Guides. Takes keen 
interest in social, moral and educational uplift 
oi women. Carried on tho aiiministratdou of 
the State during JUs Uiglmes's’ ahseacc in 
England for the ilomid Table Ooiifer^mce in 
iya.U iddim ; Saiigih 

SilHjIVa How, Kodikai, lit. A., C.LE. (1035). 
th IStii March, 1890; m. I)mal>ai. Ediic.: 
8 t, AloyshiB Ciollege, Mangalore and 
X’residcnoy College. Madras. Joined service, 
1914; Persouai As.?l 8 tant to Controller of 
Ourrciioy, 3 925 ; Bupdt,, Finance Department, 
1925; Asstt. Hecretary to Oovt. of India, 
Foreign and Political Dopt., 1928; Asatt. 
Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 
392S ; promoted to Indian Audit and Aeeouuts 
service, 1938; Secretary, Federal Finance 
Clommittoo, 1933 ; .Budget Officer to tUo 
Govt, of India, 1933 ; lioprosentative of the 
Govt, of India on tho Commitfeeo for the 
IiidO'Buima Financial Award, 19S8 ; Deputy 
Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Dept,, 
103S; Joint Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Finance .Dopt, 1937-40; member, Federal 
Piiblio Service (lommiiisioii, 1940-47 ; Govt. 
Director on the Central Board of the iteserve 
Bank of India, 1938 ; nominated member of tho 
Central Legislative Assembly, olf and on from 
1028-1939 ; Hon. Treasurer, Delhi University 
from 1943-44 ; Hoiii. Treasurer, British Brapiro 
Leprosy Belief Assoolation, from 1939, 
Indian Bed Cross Society, St, John Ambulance 
Association, Indian Soldiers’ Hedieal After- 
care Fund, .Lady Chelmsford Maternity and 
Child Welfare Bureau, Lady Heading Health 
School and Victoria Memorial Scholarship 
Fund from 1940 ; Hon. Treusurer, United 
Council of Kelief and Welfare from 1947 ; 
member, Central Jt. War C’ttee. 1943-47 ; 
Pres., Simla Central Govt. Servants’ Supply 
G’fcfcee, 1944-45 ; Silver Jubileo Medal, 1935, 
Coronation Medal. 1937, Kaiaer-i-Hind Gold 
Modal, 1047, AMreu: Ishodyan, i>adabhal 
Eoad, Juhu, Bombay 23. 

31JOIHTItSX, Swami Bhawani 3>ayal, b* Johan- 
nesburg, Hept. 10, 1892. m, Slirimati Jag-rani 
.Devi. Edited Indian Opinion (Hindi Section) of 
Phoenix, Hatal in 1014; Bhunnavir of 
Durban in 1017-18; The Hindi of Jacobs,' 
Katal in 1923-25 and The Aryavarta of Patna ] 
in 1931. Pres,, Aryan Hepreseiitiifcive 
Assembly of Natal, 1925 ; Shahabad (Bihar) 
District Congress O’ttee, 1930 ; First Indians 
Overseas Conference at Gurukul-Brindaban, 
1930; AU*Indla Hindi Editors* Conference, 
Oaloutta, 19S1 ; Bihar Provincial Hindi 
Literary Conference, Deoghar, 1931; Natal 
Hindu Cooferoncs, 1933 ; .Natal ^pdian 
Congress, 1938-89 ; Finst Natal Indian Con- 
ferenoe, 1938.; Golden Jubilee of Nagri 
Praoharinl Sabha of Benares, lf44. Sentenced 
to 3 months* B. I, with wltw and child for 
organising Indiam^rike at Newcastle In 1913 
and to years* 8 . I. for participating in 
Satwagraha at jaihar in 1930. Member, South 
Airman Indian Deputation to India, 192S, 


: tSiary of n 

bmjrapbu ; M p K^rinrkpmi of j/n -4 

Story of My Prmn Ufc; and abmis i 
tloKcn more. Proprietor, Publidu'r 
Editor; The,rrimm,ii inonUdy ii 

English and Hindi cxilmdvfly 
cau,s«* of Judiiiiw (H*crj«i.rt'-s. Addra-i; Pj-fuas 
Bhavau, Aduish Nagur, Ajmer, 

SJINT SmTE: m% Higha«is® 

Sbti Prayinsiitgliii, the ituler of (nee settlor 
on States in India and Pakiblau^. 

SANTHNAM, Eoa’ble Pandit K,, Bm-nLDiw 
Miuij^or ofSlalo, thjvl. of Jmija sine<* 

1948; Dirertar-in-tdiargc I.aKHlijui 
{!a,, JJd., Delhi, Member, linl.Coiifd. A;i‘.^;mbly ■ 
h, 18S5. Edna, : Graduated, PresidrHf v Colf^ 
^ Madras, lUb-i, witli Uumnirs in 
i'Irmuomics Gold MeduJlMt, Pre.dtlency CajF 
went lo England, 1909; uppeati'd ft?r 
was oderud a (joloiiiul post in Au<iiM)epaitment 
w'iueh he dediued ; ealled to the Bar, 19 pe 
from tiwi Inner I'eniple ; ntartcHl praetiee In « 
J.ahorc?, 1911 ; aeted as Secretary, Noii-Offi^ljil 
I’ommi^irtion of Enipiiry into the. i'nnjah Grim • 
ana*.s, nppointoil by th*-. C'oiigrejsH lyiu; 
up praetiee during Non-{;o-operatioii Move- 
ment, Nov, 1920 ; Municipal Conimiaiioner, 
Lahore, 1021-23 ; one of the SeoretarJes. 
All-India Congress Conmiittee, 1929 ; stai1,cii 
the I.alishmi Iiianrancc Co. Ltd., Bfay 1024 ' 
Foimder-Senretary, Iiidiati Life As-uiranc© 
Offices Association (1928-29) ; President, 1935 
and 1933; Pre.sidont, InHuraneo Hoduty of 
Lahore; Member, Insurance Advisory Commit- 
t«ie of Central Govt., 1944-45 ; Chairman and 
Director of various Industrial (JonceniH. 
Address : Ojo Lakshmi Insiiransfo (Jo., Ltd., 
New Dellii ; Secrcteriat, Now Delhi. 

SAPHtTf The Hoa, Justicd PrAkaak 
Narayan, Judge, Allahabad High Court 
ainoo 20th Jan. *47. 6 . 12th Fobruary, 1894, 

O . s. of lit. Hon’ble Sir Toj Bahadur Santo, 

P. C., K.C.SX m. Janak Dularl, d. of Pamlit 
Prithvl Nath Ohak of Cawnpore,, I7th 
Nov. 1915 ; three s. and two d . ; B.A. 
first class first (Allahabad f w 
University) 1015, AI.A. ^ 

(1917), LL.B. (1919), Lin- 
coln College, Oxford ; called 
to the Bar June, 1921; ia in- 
timatolycwsociafeed with the 
Ailaiiabad University, the 
Benares Hindu University 
and the Delhi Uffiv, of the 
governing bodies of which 
he is a Member; Seorefcary of 
the U.P. Students’ Advisory 
Committee* 1922-1931 ; General Secretary, 
All-India Liberal Federation, 1934-35 , 
Member, Coundl of State, 1934; 
represented tho Indian branch of 
the Empire Parliamentary Aasodatloia 

the Australian 160th year celoiJraMons 
at Sydney in 19S8; President, All-India 
Liberal Federation, 1988-39 ; divides his 
iimo between law, politics, education and 
journalism ; Secretary. Progressive Party, 
Council of State, Vice-President* U.P. DU- 
vchatged Prisoners* Aid Society; Member, 

' Health Development and Survey Cttee., and 
Chairmanplndustrial Healtli Advisory Cttee. 
of the^SHealfeh Development and Survey Ottee., 
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■ Witl; AlkrimlU? . t*J tM I*. ! 

iudhk t'orpotaiois ; an In j 

Msifmiim ; Walking antJ i'litw. Addmi : f 
19, Aibeyfe i'iOAd, Aliaimbad. j 

Vliital, B.iL, %t.jU 
l*i®^,ky, Himliaitiir4Ji‘lga:55a, 
Tb-lganw B'Mik 
IM./.slttca' Bia: k IWa 
Edm,: ■ Ikeean , €ol!^-go,. 
JPfiona ;■ ' gfi’M,kiatteil ifv 'IMBI, , 
,... m. Miss , Iiidimfeii 'Oivft.kar, 
f d. .m Br. .L. B. ■Bivekar of ■ 
I ■ IBibU ; «. M\il 2 ti Bir«ia ' 

‘ ' tor, . Bfilganm Bank ii«i, 
for 7 ' ' ■■Viee*l'ro»„ 

Bolg inni Bistriofe PrlMarj^, ■ 
l'kioc*atio?iS/‘t]^% nnoiloiw' ni5 
roluntary Mohools In vklagrB i 
anci 0 Marathi Training at iklkouim,! 
ex^Hnnib^'-r, S^hahaiajr Taluka fan’.al iioar«l ; f 

■ ' "Psopjlet.or, Krw Bnolofttaii Mofal - WorKs- 1 

Bhahapur; Prw., Bhahapor ManiciiMUB, I 
iy4;540; a< Hva suftal %\orKsT ; tula k^f^s 


.mm soo’o 4;* i?ojiro/isIoii .to 4jwmpaiiy , 
in kJ44; I’iiiilman of thf All-India CtM 
isperativo Hanning roBjmBlfn?, 
riicmbi'r, A g r i «. « 1 1 » r a I Soh* 

t'oisimltiofj f.i' ‘fiif tio^t of Imilaj, aiui 
Cunij*! mtivo 'frnifikig friintnittw appomtvsl 
ly Bovt. o! i'«fi3oka:v ; tJjajrnm, Bombay 
Bro’AnrhU ftnosicratlVo Ikaik fAsij Bomtjay 
B«oo|5Cf.itiV(s; ilani'.V AssiJf*!aiioB, Bomhay 
Board of tlio t'liitr-il Bomtofrcial 
Ltd . ; IBml tAok'H k-td., Madhii- 

sutiftn 'M!;!s Btil., Tiu^ I'nltod hall Work 
»n<i Tinhi:»-l-ry,:3 it'k, Hutkl fVilfon Milk Ltdn, : 
A'amritlas A i’o* kUrk-al BtiLv,' 

rto,: VicTv'-ri'^. '.ulont, Ihdtaa tn-iitmi tMtciir 
; tnojoisoi', LtdnmlUm of’ . fclit-, 
Iji’iian ^fe'rhani'^ C'tumin.-r, l.'onneii of the 
J/nilaB Cir.4?.»''}ji?hi|f As^cil,.. Bro- 
"/a » 1 li ib ml Ih ’^p|o|;iinnt Board, Frovlticlal 
Binul cA kii|cr'vi-so.o !'’io\aaaal iQtsil and', 
foimmiktres h,dM''u*s Loaui arui of the 
Vtnp'i A hast Wing of tin Board (»f Agrlcwl- . 
tore, B)4n lots; I''ellaw ot tha.Indbm 

liuflhtp ul l.ankfr^ €4!ife» Orkiit, 

\% fii.Fii. sion Btk Ubi C i h Boij 1 ay JMrm : 

\ a*- Utt yth ir, B’i Ni ft an sr«a linad, Bomhaj# 


■Interest, in piildie a.Balra ; otitee«bear4.r of 1 

vrnmm. public instltutiomi ; fond of llttnairy j SSEUNJSME, EagBnnsstB 

purnuits ami pliysieal cultim* ; liuB eonir shut- Bahadur (Idfl). Advoc-ate, Amraoti* h. 

ed geseromiy to yarkms public SiiAitutlous, Marcli, VbM), .‘-n of the late Huo baheh 


Adiirm : 14:^, I'ludakwatll, 

, at S, M. B!y.). 

,' .SlPft JIF, K« "Dii Iiifjosirmllsfc.' k JiWf, son of 
B. J, iharuf- Bine,: BuiuPavk Biircfur, 
haraf Oil MilPn IS'agpur ami Ceiitial India 
Bold Storage On. Baiubny aud Kagpw. 
Member, Xabojir Advisory f' ""1 

t'ommfttee, f‘.F. it iiorar* j 

OF, & Btwr Chamber of d 

ComiUPiTo; Otlec-bearer, I 

O.F. & Bojar oil ABlk' - ' 

A iS s o 0 1 a 1 1 o u . A iidrm : 

Dh&ntoB, Kagpur; 225, ' 

Kalbadta nio&d, Bombay, * 


l>. ¥. Baruiiliime, l>v, Colfeeto?, B,.F, tiu 
Yamun^ibub n. of lufe it. 0. Bhldo, MaigMar, 
am! s. of M. K. Bhi<io, f.C.B., HrgktTar, Co.^f 
SoolHJe?!^ Fim|ain One and two ^1, A'dw, ; 
Morris Coltege., ' 3^'ogpiir. A Alarathl poet. 
Foorns uiscdinteit-ixmfe, ffprodticed in recog-^ 
nfeed cnllcnriorm and tisrcc* of tlnnn reeprekd 
by tb« OramoFhfme Co.; Stunillsg Member* 
fmi Boob Cwinmltlec, tk P., Kagpur IJnlTer-* 
sitf Bsanwncx in Crtodnal law i9M, free* 
umHon, Fast AI«Htcr of I^odge Berar and a 
f). O, ' Ju Offic.er. Keprusented €.F. at the 
National Savlmga Corsferenee, Bribi, Jan. 1^42. 
,l>gal Adviser to tiio Sm-elal Polh!i‘ Blstabikh'* 
njenfc of iMdia & Fublle Froseciitor, Special 
Tribunal. llbbB4d ; Vice-rriiiripal, Baw 
fVdk'ge, Auirncdl ; Blrui'tor, Co-operativo Cm* 
ind Bank, Aounuiri. Meavfitms : ’J'eank 
4- Bilhfiftk, Addm.^ > Amttofi. 


GoMda^, 0.iU'.„i$|tHAOGt.' Oliawm 
*U\, B.A., B.bc. Cotton Mcrdifint and V my Jobhiram Bailjjath ; 

CJiidtman. NaraiKias Hajaram A Co., Bt(k* ^ ffsiicclablj; and rd 

f Bomba>% fe. id;dam!B9a -. «. ■■ way ^ 'of FarcMi 
radwatatl. dangbfpy oi BIr Mm.-: -■ pri vate 

rnrshotamdae Thakurda^, gnardlaii t-Htofs : off 

Kt. of Bombay, 1020 ; f. jn Englkli, -Hindi &'-F 
Eiiuc.: Oujerat (College, beaWes' wor'femg ■■bno 

Almiedabad; Mlkoii Col* of Mabalanl, fut|ra 

b’ge , Bombay ft!td Imperial B ajasthiini ; Isaa , m$ 

.College .::: ol ■' , . Sek'iice and rstonHlve' tour,. "'of.’ , ] 

. T e c li ■'« o I o g- y , London ; ■ and '■Bnatern ■: A»ia ; 

Afatrie(iPI4); If.A, (Kon.), had an Air-teip .mui 

JOIS; Bakahina FeiJow, worid with hla wi: 

, . Wilson College, 1010-20 ; 11117, Member, Beng 

B.Sc. (1020) ; took post-graduate courtse in ing Club: Calcutta ■ 

Chemical Engineering iit l&iglami and dii?- Square S'Klmmlng 

loma of City and Oiiihis of London Inafiitute President, pgambar 

in oils and fats and also in soap laannfac- and Mababir Ibistaki 

taring ; elected PelJow of tlie Chemical retary, Marwiiri Belie 

Society, I^ondoa, After return to India, again elected as Oej 

joined Narandas llajaram & Co.. 4n 1022 ; ^ lleliof Society <191 

became Us partner in 1920 ami Yice-Chair- Marwari Traders" 


Proprietor, 


Jokiiiram flailnath ; h. iu 19U3 at Bauch! in 
a resjaa’dabk; and phlianthropic Jain fandly; 
f», (L of Pamdi Has Jain of Arrah; 
Edm. : p r i v a t u i y by 

mmTfLmn 'tnt/m ; effieicney <" 

in Kngikh, Hindi d, Bengali, ' ^‘' 

besides working knowledgy m’ v; 

of Alfihftjani, thijratl and "■ 

l{aia«thttiii ; hiis made au ■ % ' 

esicnHlvo tour of liurope 

and Luatern . Aala ; again.. . . . 

had ail Air-tcip mund-tbe- 

world witli iik wife, la 

IfHT, Member,. BengaM’ly**' 

lag ' flab :’ Calcutta ' Coliega ■ :|feil . 

Square Sislmmlng Club ; 

President, »Jgambar Jain Navajuvak Sainiri 
and Mababir Pustakalay (since 1021) ; Sec- 
retary, Marwiiri Belief feMiety (1920 19S7); 

again elected as General Secretary. Jlanvari 
lleliof Society <1915 & 1946); Secretary, 
Marwari Traders" Association (1938). 
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Piihlimtinm : " Sciien In /;'?aoye”(Eiu*opD 
Men Sat njunrron-i artlclofs of 

literary valiia on varitHl jind 
jocts contributed to tiiKl jndtlislif-d !n Hiinli 
periodioala of repute, lieemitiom : Motor- 
ing, Tnivelling, i'dyiiig and Swimmiiii 
AiMrm: Jokhirain Baijiuitli, S/J, E;^plaruulG 
lilasfc, Calcutta j iP'iddcncc : Jain Housic, 8/i, 
Ef?i)kinade Eastj Calcutla. 


SiiRM, Kunwa:? Ciiandiraltaa, Advocate, 
Federal Court of Jufiia. b, 1888, t. of 
Rao SaMb llambiks Sarda; in, Shriinati 
. -- Sukhdadevi, d. oflateliajya 

Mitra Atmarainjl, founder 
of Arya Kanya Haha 
Vidyalaya, Baroda ; six d. 
and four el. $, Sriimran 
Suvda is a Yakil and 
j puidic worker of Ajmer. 
,] Joiried Ajmer Bar in 1913; 
• takea active part In Arya 
fearaaj and Hindu A!aha- 
j Babha activities ; founder ol 
• Sewa Saiiiities in llajpu- 
tana; rendered eocial service in plague 
and ilood-sfcricken areas of Rajputana; 
suspended pructine during nou«co-operatioii 
movement of 1020 ; suffered imprisonment for 
Congress caiisfi for six moutlis ; joined Shudhi 
movement with Swaml Shradliananda and 
converted about 40,000 Malkhana Rajputs 
to Hinduism ; for Borno time Oenerai Secy., 
Ail'India Aryan Young Men's Assen,, All- 
India Indian States FeopIoA Conference, 
Rajputana A: G.I. States People's Conference, 
46th AU-India National Social Conference 
held at Lahore ; Golden J'ublJeo celebration 
of Arya I'rithinidhI Sabha, Rajputana and 
Central India; Secy., Dayanand Semi- 
centenary celebration, Ajmer; for some time 
Pres, of Klsan Sabha, labour Union, Ajm«r 
Rajputana Provincial Congress Ctteo., 0. P. & 
Berar ‘ Maheshwari Conference, Hlughaughat 
Gujrat Provincial Hindu Conference, Ahmeda- 
bad ; Nari Raksha Coidercnee, Danapiir 
(Patna); C.P, A; Berar Arj^aii Conference, Arya 
Pritinidhi Sabha, Ajmer ; Arya Hhamm 
Parishad, Rangoon (Burma) ; Hindu Confer- 
ence, Delhi ; ' Jammu & Kashmir State 
Hindu Confereiiee *, Ylce-Pres, and 
General Secretary, AH-India Hindu Maha* 
sablia ; Second Dictator, Hyderabad 
Satyagralia ; Prea., Itajputana Provincial 
Aryan Confuroncs, Sujangarh, Provincial 
Hindu Conference, Oiiirawa, Azaragarh Dlyt. 
Aryan Conference, Natimpur, Cow Confer- 
ence, Nagpur, Maharashtra Youth Conference, 
Pandharpur, Ali-Indla Maheshwari ’Youth 
Conference, Pandharpur, Pres., Reception 
Committee, All-liuiia Navjivan Manclal, 
Ajmer; one of the Dictators of Sind 
Arya .Satyagrah at ICarachi for 
removal of ban on Satyartha Prakash ; 
a good Hindi writer auu has con- 
tributed many articles to Hindi Jour- 
aals; President^ Bar AwHation, Ajmer. 
PuHimtiem : Sama AcU Shudhi Chandrodapt^y 
Mitodlmp College Moderation-hi-Polf 

Mdrm ; Barda Bhawah, Ajwr, 


SAROEN’I’, Bit Joto (0 LB. loip. 

■ M,A. (OxOM.), D. Idtfc. (Patna). Bx-lMl Ad- 
viser and Secretary, T.dueathm Ilcpf . y.jvt 
of India, b. 27th Dee. 1888; m. Hiith 4 
of E. C. Taunton, d. 1938. Educ.Ym. 
Paul's School, London ansi Oriel Coll., Oxford*. 
Asstt. Dir. of Kdiication, East Esdiiig, Yorlst* 
1913-20 (including war service) : Asst. Bduca! 
lion Officer, Birmingham, 1920-27; Dir, of 
E d u 0 a 1 1 o n, Southend-on-Sea, 1927-31 ; 
Dir. of Education, County of Essex, 1931-38; 
Edl. Corainr. with the Govt, of India, 1938, 
IML Adviser to the Government of India, 
1943. Address! C/o Dept, of Educatlcin, 
Govt, of India, New Delld (Simla). 


SimiCAR, Six Jadwaath, Kt., O.I.B., M.A., 
Prcmchand Eoychaud Scholar, B. Litt. ; Hon, 
Member of Iloyal Asiatic Society (London), 
Hon. PMi.A.S.B. ; Member of the Indian 
Hist. Eocord Comn. (19X9-41), Corr, jilerober. 
Italian Institute of Mid. and Extr. East 
(lloruG), and of E. Hist. S. (London) ; Sir 
James Campbell Gold Medalist (Bom. Br, 
E.A.S.) ; Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 
1926-28 ; Indian Educational Service (retd.), 
?). 10 December 1870. m, Kadambini Chatid- 
hurl. Educ,: Presidency Coll., Calcutta. 
Professor of Modern Indian History, Hindu 
University of Benares (1017-19), SirW. Meyer 
Lecturer, Madras University (1928), Reader 
In Indian History, Patna University (1929- 
1922 and 1932). X’ublieaiions : Indigo <?/ 
Aurafigzeh — SlatisUciif Topagraphyi and 
Bonds ; Uistorg of Aunm(szebi J Pols,; • 
SMvaji and Bis Times ; Mughal AdminUira*- 
ii(m; Studies in Aurangzeb's Reign ; Amedsiu 
of Aurangzeb ; Ohaitanya ; Economics of 
Bfitish India; India Through the Ages; PdH 
of the Mughal Empire, 3 Voh,; Bouse 
ofShivaji, Edited, Irvine’s later AlughiiU and 
Poona ilasidency Records, Address : P-256, 
Lake Terrace, Calcutta, 29. 


SABKEE, The Msf„ Naliniranjan, 

Minister of Einfgice, Oommerte. Industrte, 
West Bengal Govt.; Member, the 
GoYcrnor-GenerarB Executive Council 
for Bdutfation, Health <fe I.aiids, and 
Inter on for Commerce, Industry & Foot!, 
1S41-4S ; resigned in Febru- 
ary 1943 ; Finance 
Minister, Government of 
Bengal; President, Hindus- 
*han Co-operative Insur- 
ance Society, Ltd., Cal- 
cutta ; President, Federa- 
tion of Indian^hambors of i 
Commerce and Industry ' 

1986 and Member, Execu- 
tive ettee,; Pro-Chancellor, 

Delhi University, 1941-42 ; 

®PresIdentf Bengal Nation- 

al ‘'^Chamber ot Cam: 


IfA/) in Jndui & Pukisinn 


r, Ctkistta,, .Mow .of tim 

i CAiaiita Univerjsitj; PrraiMeiitJ, IiMliaa I4fe 

; omcm Associatiott, 10SS'-34 ; M«nA<?r 

of tto CtJiitrftl Banking Bniulry Committee ; 
Hember of tbo Imlian Industrial Sfllsaioa that 
rHUil U,E. nnd B.S.A. la lliiirt ; Chaimsaa, 
;■.. ■■■ . AIBiitilhi, iJouudI for 'feehuloal .IMiwation 
appohitesi by th'j tbjvernment of India ”, Mem- 
brr, Ibmgal Hopamtioii Cmiuoil ; Bireetor of 
about 3u indiifttrlal aad flnaacl&l crmeeniR 
and autiior of a large number of tracts m 
current economic and fiimiaciai problems. 
Aiiirisat : “ Itanj&nl/* 237, Lower Circular 
lioad, Calcutta. 

SAEMU, 0. K. Sesliftdjfl, B.A., C.l.E. (Jime, 
1046) FiTiancial Adviser, Btates ye3;artment, 
iiince August 1947 and Joint ,Nei-y., Finance 

' Dept., 06vt. of Xnilia. ■ b, Mh Dec. 1S92. m, 
Ijafeishml, d. of Dr. B. S. Chandra Sekhar of 
Madras. Bdue, : Faehaiyappa’s High Seliool, 
Cdiidambaram and the Madras Christian 
College, Entered the Indian Audit Dept. 
In 1914 and appointed to the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service lu 1920 ; In charge of the 
accounts of the Mettur Pro|ect, 1931-33 ; Asst. 
Secy., Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1933-35 ; 
Under Becy,, Political and External. affaira 
Dept., 1935-1940; Financial Adviis^r to the 
eWef Cominr., Delhi ; Member, DelW Im- 
provement Trust, New DdM Murdcipal 
Commiitf-e and Joint Water ds Sewage Board, 
Dclld, 1040-1944; Crown Fiimnee DtBcer 
(India), 1944-1947. AMm^ : I.oeksiey Hall, 
Kilpauk, Madras, 

SBmm, SCir (Ramaswami) SdiHvasa, Kf. 
cr. 1986; 1026. Managing iMiitor, 

Th$ Whip, h. 1S90. Bdm. : Madras. Started 
life as Sub-editor of the Calcutta. 

1913 ; left it to join m Calcutta Correspon- 
dent of Associated Pres® of India, 1910; 
visited Europe, 1919, 2926, 1929 and 1934 ; 
went back to India as Associated Press and 
Reuter'e Correspondent in Calcutta, 1920; 
Edltor-in-Ohief of Bmgdes and Sew hhipiUf 
and Managing Director of Liberai News- 
papers Xit<i. ; started The Whip^ Calcutta 
weekly politicai m^wspaper, 2934; starb'd 
the East Indian Ely. Magazine, 1045. 
Visited U.S.A. in 1944, Mmeufim : Termis^ 
.dlrfdwris 20, Britisli In^Ban Street, Calcutta; 
'’Eaiikoti”, Mavoor F.O,, S. L Kail way, 
Jdadras Presidency. 

SKSSOON, Six Victox, Ord Baronet, O.B.E. 
(1947), d* December 30, 1881 . JJtfuc, ; Harrow, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Formerly CapUin, 
B.A.F,; Chairman of B. D. Sassoon Baalj^ng 
Go., Ltd., Holland House, Hongkong. Was an 
M.L.A, India, 1922-28 and 1026-20, and a 
Member of the Boyal ’•Commission for 
Investigation of Labour Conditions in India, 
1029-31. Was one of the original sponsors %i 
Civil Aviation in India. Has shoi^n keen inter* 
eat in the development of Thoroughbred Breed* I 


inglii India which Ims been grCfUly heiped by 
the Kve biooiktork widi'h he iimvig- 

nrated; President. Natioaa! Horse Breeding vt 
Show ScKdety of India ; inaugHrated the Bas- 
soon Services Club, l^tirnbay and the 
Scfrvices WVhnru Fund for manufariare anti 
supply of fuFi'dhjro to cnntociB and amenity 
iMiUdjKg.'i, ,* . I.ii,4latid House, .Hong- 

. koBg. . 

SS.TAER, Sliximant Cfahiilrapat! Sha- 
■ hn-Mahatal Pxatap. Siish-Matiara| Shotln,- 
Iteja of; \% the dh"! tp-o'jidud in se- 
uhu m‘*4 l!nt‘ot>!a’i i ShlvaJlMa- 

huraj. ill*'’ roun-h'rufrl^HMu- 

rntha I ; f iij dn* a ri d t i ■ j ; -rds >,r- * ‘ J 

movt, all fh*' ! 

Dm Dtjfo'h! r 

DilS: aduids’d by ! 

'nmibjti jbiiii-nlr'h ^laujo.'d 
on Muy 2-h DkCi-, 

'Partly nndfT ti j ilwib' 
tutor and paiilv at sbu 
Siavaji MdiCavy S«'htfd, 

Poona,; ,n. Khujuati Molia- 
fuj-Euniaii rdaiidu-nuy*. an ! 

r(bn’*’stir!| ;)S!d 

■■ 1.4 Dh.n;r ; Ff.nu’- ; l-i a- patron, of 
.«o\H.d arid ii: altuHona ; }vM trn veiled 

f'Kh ifd'ody ; ha'H ^'^uiidhuu-i? to the 

War iMHid ; |fdro*d ctdonr- in July 1941, swat 
overavrUo !?!*> Mrldl * EfSt airi otljfU* pbnv'soil 

aetH(' B^rvlctj ruui held thu tank of a '’Cap- 
tain In hi'i Ft/fciv. ; releajud irtuh 

■War ioirvko Heortnthmf'- : Bhoutlug; 

Billing. Jainiundir 'Palace, Batsra, 


SATilEEWM/|l, KhAn, Saliob Dara.sitlia Pi»sra|- ■. 
aha, Gavt-mniont Cotdnudor and Geneml 
MerolmBt, Saturn; ImllH t>*mj tlus fir.st Parsi 
ikiniiy nettled midef iiie 
pntroua'jio of ex-Haia of 
^ ^Sil8 ; 

^8 Knikiuinru Kiitmk in 1928* 

■ ' imei IVnH r ■■ 

1038-44; Mnnbrr, Far^i Matrimonial 
Court, 1037 ; hiw br.i-n Hon. Magistrate 
list for many years ; Hcrvcsl rm all Cttees* 
and Asmea. worhing in the Di-it. during recent 
war such u,4 iiceruiting, 'Wnr FumD, Tech, 
Iteeridting, DDt. Ited Crua.-; (Secy,) mid Chuir- 
man Binail Savings Ctbno ; secured ab'jiit 1,000 
Tech. Itecruits, wldlr, Hon. T. K. Officer; 
Dir«>etor, Allied fde.cruu Ltd; ITasUe Product 
India Ltd.; PEukht T aun^-rs Kureaaon Ltd; 
six nnuiiberji Ironr his family iiave heou serving 
m Armv and Navy offifcr^ ; Khan Baheh, 
10T4 C-iii-G’s Stiuad, 1042, Governor’s Letter 
of Apprijckitiun, 1043. Cenunation Medal, 
1937, Addmss : Battm 'Villa, Satara, 
m 

SETHE,. .six lasramnatib-Lmmoja, B,A.,,' Bt..: 
(1946), C.I.IL |1043);'^m;.S. (liofcd.). Eh* 
Fra-., Smigli State Exf-iurtivo Crumeil, 

If 1046. h April 20j IBS6 ; m, Eamabai 
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d. of Mr. tmd IMra. O. J. Agii'sho ; JMuc. : 
Bahaudin OolL, JuiMgadh and St. Jolm'si 
CJoli,, Oambridgo ; Asstfe. Collr., Aligarh (1910) ; 
Inspector ol Schools, Bareilly (1916)*, Sub- 
divisional Ofticer, Ivarwi (1917-18) ; Collector, i 
Ballia (1920-22); Socy., Board of Eev,, 
Allahabad (1923-25) ; Excise Commr., 
(192d-31); Finance Secy. (1933-30); Commr., 
Benares (1937-39) ; Member, Board of 
Eevenuc (1940-44) ; Adviser to the Governor, 
U.P. (Bevcnuc), 1944-40. Publicatiom : 
Bevenue Court Digest. ..Iddmsa: Motibag, 
BivngH. 

SAVENT, Hao Bahadur Raghunath Pandu- 
raxig, B.A., .LLJJ., Bar-at-Law, High Court 
Judge, Kolhapiu* b. 10th September 1807 ; 
m. Saraswatibai, d. of iSIidinaiifc Appasaheb 
KlianviOiar ; four s, and 
six tl. Edue. : Kajaram 
College, Kolimpur and the 
Bombay and Poona Law 
Colleges ; called to the Bar 
in 1929 ; was appointed 
Chief Justice in 1933 of the 
then Kolhapur High Court; 
President, Kolhapur Legis- 
lative Assembly froni 1944 
to 47; and when the Kolha- 
pur Supremo Court was 
abolislied and a new JEHgh 
Court for Kolhapur was instituted ho became 
a Judge of this High Court ; Frosidout of the 
ludusuial Court, KoUuipnr, interested iu'the 
education of the backward classes ami has 
been for a long time the secretary of the 
Victoria Maratha Boarding Mouse, Kolhapur ; 
brilliant oftlcial career; the title of '^Kyaya 
Visharad ” wui conferred on him by the 
present Maharaja of Kolhapur in 1947 ; 
Eao Bahadur, 1988 ; Clitba : Laxmi Gymkhana, 
Kolhapur, Rosideucy and llajaramian Clubs, 
Kolliapur. Addma : Tarabai Fork, Kolhapur 
'.Ileisldenoy... 

SKVRRKilR, Vxnayak Damodaj?* Bar«at-Law, 
Poet, Dramafeiat and Historian. Ex-Pres., 
Hindu Mahasabha, 1937-43. b, 1883 ; Educ. : 
l^oona and London, Has been a political 
convict and has suffered transportation 
for 14 years and latex internment. Released 
in 1937 and since then has been in the fore- 
front of Hindu Mahaaabha movement, having 
presided over its sessions at Ahmedafoad, 
1637; Hagpur, 1938 j Calcutta, 1939 ; Madura# 
1640; Bhagalpur, 1941 and at Oawnporein 
1642* Elected Pres, for 1943-44 ; presented 
with a purse of two to three lakhs by 
the public; conferred degree of Doctor of^Laws 
by Hagpur University ; now under detention. 
Address: Bombay 28. 4 ? 

Snmjmx^WmtSTMXBsmsmgTrnQas Raia 

Bahadur' SMvram Sawaxtt 

Bhoxisle, the Baja of (see section on States 
^ inlndlaandPidcistan). . t 


SJIWANTWKDX, Her Highness Ea|mafo»i «4 
Parvatidevi BhoxiHle,' of, b, '1907, 

His late Hiulmess Ha^ajimo (Jackwad 
Barmla. in. Sjajw H H. Sir Klicm 
V, the late liaja^alo'b <4 
Sawantw'adi in 1922 ; PMnr,: ^r. 

Baroda; Bently Priory Oirls’ 

School, Middles(?x, England . 

Was invosted with full ruling 

powers and appointed, the ' llRte w 

Jlegent of the State, by 

the Crown till May 1917; M 

successfully shouldered the 

reaponflibUilvy with a view 

to following explicitly In 

the footsteps of her Ims- 

band; was responsible for ^ 

considerable prf)grL'ss in all brauchos in thi< 
State administration ; had taken speni'^i 
interest in medical relief, and in rurni 
cleveh^pmenfc in the State, Address : Saw, mi . 
wadi. 


SAYAM, Dewan Bahadur Narayajwao 
Vifhal, J.P., b. 2ud January X902; 
son of the late Setli Vithal Sayana, build- 
ing contractor of Bombay ; entered his 

father’s business at the age 

I v since then 

: • executed conatruetfonal 

i work wort,h many lakhs of 

donated lis. 24 
t ‘ * lakhs for building the Vithal 

■ Bayana (Jivll Hospital at 

■ ' ; has been malntahi- 

' ' ing a free dispensary open to 

■ ' f £ all without any distinction 

■ '# ■ / creed at Thana , 

iwik^'/ JP since 1927 in memory of hb 

mother, Gangoobai Vithal 
Sayana *, is religious-mUided ana a devotee of 
the Deity ’* Dattatreya ” ; has built a temple 
at Pliana dedicated to Battatreya ; helps m 
poor and the needy ; {inimully sjiends a sub- 
stantial amount on charities ; donated 
15,000 for the Vithal Hayana Teiugu Oyni'* 
kliaita at Kamatipura and built a Pavilioa, 
opened in July 1940 by Sir John Beaumont, 
the then Chief Justice of Bombay; as 
Chairman of the War Gifts Fund he raised 
over lls, 3,00,000 from Thana District. 
Donated Ra. 5,000 towards the cost of 
building of the Divocha Maternity Home, 
Thana ; keenly interested in social work ; 
member. Standing Committee, Governing 
Body of the Bor^iiy Mothers Children 
Welfare Society; Member, Advisory Board 
of the Vithal Sayana Oi%dl Hospital, Thana ; 
a visitor to the Mental Hospital, Thana; 
Hon, Treas^wer, Blind Relief Assen; Pres., 
Rayalaseema Famine ReUef Fund ; Member, 
Governing Body of the Safety First Assen. 
of India ; Mg. Trustee, Vitlial Sayana Gym- 
khana ; Chairman, Thana Dist. Victory 
Thanltsgiviug Fund ; Pres, and Promoter of 
the Dadar vidya Mandir; Cttee, Member, 

. Indian Red Gross Society, Bombay City 
Braneh ; Trua^e, Lingubai Telugu Education 
Fund and Telugu Free Library ; Pres., Telugu ' 
Yadava Sangh and Kopneshwar Temple, 
Thana ; a Freemason (E.O) ; Dlreotor, the ' 
.Swastik . §iafe Deposit <fc Investments Ltd * 
Addrm^ Vithal Sayana Building, Bombay 2. ‘ 


^ H7i^> in India Pakhhm 131^ 

^ Ifh B.A, (lions.), Bar-Ht-Law, Jinige. * t.ijm|; Ik In iftir.nUa ; » €aicutta 

' SK confL Catoilta.sto im DUyiB. i Unlvwlfey; Wptaa, r^iidoaj 

, ' ; SI Mrlnallni Slniia* d. of Lt.-Col. N. l\ ; Btv-ided in London ihv s^vt^rnl yi'sisw 

..■ .■ilsha,I.M,S. ; , Sfc. Xavier's Coik'ge, ! md earning on fiotiw 
M4 Bjgh School, Calcutta, Eaiigoon College, | pi'opaanida on hHvM 

I Sjgoon and Middle Temple, Bondoii. Bri' 1 of womeuja 

ffieci at High Coart at Calcatta, 1816 md fwmnzntmi^ m kifka ; m 

' jtactheci there till 19211 ; appointed m Special ; 19.12 she %vm oiTkecC Jo 

&cer In the legislative Departineiit, aovern- ; rHnrfi io hifihi to help ty 

^ mut of India, 1026 ? appointed Blstrkfc and hnmeh Hm l^ady ^ fr«ju 

Ifessloas Judge, 1027 ', twice Special Officer f t'oilcge, Slew Ik-iln, mid 
1« the Judicial department of Ooverimient oS ; Peeu inn eire;-.'! fd ^ thut 
to-nsaL JddrM.* 4. Hungerford Street.;- iii^itjtutinn ever BU'e;!-;:-; 


Bengal. Addrm : 
(^kutta. 


t'B d* epiy hiterrHted In 
womtnds Mi'tivith-H and was 


|.€,B. 1922, first C'oimselior nnd <d' tho Wonn-n'^ Irtdmii Ahmajatiya at the 

to m irnm Km.,,..yjn| ''iSSSi’y "/if ^ 

WafihingloHKinneX^eh. 104f. JatJanuaiy^ rnuHider the .Tnint .Farliaiwcnfary Kcijurfc. 
1898, m. Chkoprova C'hatterjeellOJi). jKduc. ; I .Minnher ior (Jonstituduu of tbn AJl-jfiidia 
Calcutta ftsd Oxford ITnivorgities. Hepnty ( Womeii\‘4 Djufeamce ; wfniiher 


Becy. to the Govt, of Bengal, Political anti | 
Appoiutnient Depts. ami I’resB Officer for ; 


Mttta'nity aial t'hiid Wtdfere Bureau, 
llankipid Ri-organixatlon i.'oimnitici^' ami of 
the tJyiilrai lhn|.*]u,ynirijfc Advisory Comniit- 


..' tetrol of Freas, 1991-34; Bt. Magistrate, i tee ; ■ member of the Ceoted Advisory 
Midnapore, 1937-40 ; Kcveimc Secy, to Oovt. j B^sani rd and Bc-creiary of tlw 


mm, 1943-46; Bccy. to tlio Govt, of India, ' Tk® Hoas. My, |«a to feMtlsk C&^d* 

of f?nr.d d.7 4 (Oukuttah loud, iiA. (rauiMgej, 

.,of J^ood. JJM7. Adiimi . WabWisgion. Sciences, 1012, Judge, _ BSgh 


of Bengal, 1040-43 ; rdrcfjtor of Civil Evacua- 
tion, Bongal, 1942-43 ; Relief Cyjnmr. io deal 
with Midmpore Cyclone, 1942-43 ; Idrertor- 
' Oonoral, Food, Govt, of India, Dept, of Fuod, 
Hew Beihl, 1943-46; Bccy, to the Govt, of India, 
Bept.of Food, 1945-47. Addmts .* Waslungton.. 

I®ls Dr, Dhlraadra Mohan, UjbE., M.A, 
(Hdld), Fh.B, (Bondon), Py.'Bocy. to the Govt, 
of India in the Kdu. Dept, anti Scert-'tary, 
Central Advisory Board since ItMO. b. Kov» 26, 
1901, mr Fanil Sen nm Gupta. Mac. .* Tagore's 
Bchnol at Santinlketan. 1911-18, 8t. Stephen's 
Coil., Delhi, 1918-24, Cniv. College, Bondoh, 
1925-28, The Katiosal InsUfcute of Natural 
Faychology, London, 1928 ; Kiinhirat lie- 
search Fellow (Dartlugtoii Hall Trust, Devon, 
Pingisnd, 1930-40) ; attached to Yisva-Bharatl 
SantfniketarA in additton, to the work cumiectesi 
with Bcsearch Fdlow.'shi]^ ; appointed to 
administrative duties of the Ecctor of the 
School Dept, and Frimdpal of the College 
Dept.; in charge of educifional idaiwiing ii; 
the rural rHeas ; deputed for ihdd work la the 


\Vomnii‘}» of the Miriiidry of iteUef 

iUid ih lnddiiialhm, Government of India, 
Addriws : Lady Irwin Coiloge, Slkandru lh^id, . 
Kmv Deilu. ' ■ 


Court, Bombay, k 3888. m, liJs I>m Gupta. 
Mu<r, : Freaidency College, Calcutta? and 
Trinity Ifatt, CmnhrWge. Joined 10, S., 
1913 ; Assistant Collector, NasIIs and DJmrwax 
/dlatekte, 1913-1920; Assistant Judge, Dhar- 
w»r, Sholapur, Khandesh and 'lliana dfetrichs, 
1920-1923 ; Assistant Rememhraneer of 
Legal Alfairs and Secretary to X^ghtl&Uve 
Council, lt28-24; Deputy Seeretary, Legal 
Deprtwicnt, 1924-25; District and Smtons 
Judge, Tlmaa end KAiuira districts, 192$ 
ami 1025 SB; Begistear of High Court# 
App«hate Side, 3028-108X; Bktelct .and 
Sessions Judge, Hyderabad {Sind}, 1031-34 ; 
Itt'memhraucer of Legal ASairs, 193S-3f ; 
officiated as Judge, High C'ojict of Bombay 
hi 1934, 1936' and June 1937 to Fehniary 
1939 ; AdditioimI Judge, High Court of 
Bombay since Match 1939 to 1941, when 
eoahrmed as a permanoDt Judge. AMms: 
Crtemili, Maiabar Mill, Bombay, 


U.E. and on the Ckjutment in the field of 

conHnuation education, education of the SEN, MaJlln Shaakax, M.A, (Csikutta), Member 
handicapped, teclmlcai education, parti- ^hn Tnsiltuto of Tntn^ (London); 

tofli trt'#*' 1 -.. Geneml Atoiger# B.B. &aL illy., Bombay; 

cularly in schook in 1931, 1JJ.> and 1J37 by Beid.. 1893 : m, Prarnfla, dmmhter of the 


emriy m scn(K>^ m rujr, anu luu/ oy 8ept, 1803 ; m. Framffij, daughter of M 
the SlmliirBt, Ewarch Trust; appointed Me A. C, Glmtteejne and nte of mf Atni 
Technical A^tt. to the Educational Gommis- Chatterjeo, GJLIJL ; twod., Indira and An|ali* 
stoaer with tho Sovt. oftodis. IWOjA^tf.l S’-'S; ilmli 

Coromi|sioner with the Govt, of India, 194«, yupat, in 1917 ; was District Tmnbporfation 


Asatt. Educational Adviser i^^the Govt, of 
India, 1942 ; Deputy Educational Adviser to 
the Govt, of India, Jan, 1945 ; Dy. Secy, to 
the Govt, of India, Sept. 1045. Addrm: mpt, 
of Eda., Govt, of India, New Bcllil! * * 


Supdt. anti f^en Divisional Transportation 
Supdt.; on dotutathm' to New, .York, ILS.A. ' 
as Manager, luvliaii IMIwayw Publicity 
Bureau, 1935-37; Diroctof' Traffic, ilailway 
Hoard, Now Delhi, 1944-15 ; Chief Transporta- 
tion Biipdt,, O.l.P, illy, and then General 





m 



€.T, lilr. train Soj^f. HUT; 
!iaf^ travdiud JX\tcu>iivtdy. ,‘ B.B. ut 

CJ. Ely* Office, ClmreJijmfe, Bomrjay 

SEN, Dr. SmondtA Nath, Uaiu Prof, of 
Hiscory, Uiiiv. of Dcllu since 1&4IH b, .fuly 
‘;i0, 1801); 7}i. Ainiya Baa Hiipta, 1007; 
and two Edue, : Dacca Colin io, ITiilve?- 
.sitles of Calcuttii and Oxford : Pj'ofossor of His- 
tory and EngUsli literature, liobertsoa (^olle.iiic, 
.ruDbulporo, 1016 ; I,ectiirer to tlie pftst* 
Craduate Classes, 1917; appointed AHiitosh 
Profesaor of Mediooval and Modern Indian 
History and Head of tt«a Dept, of History 
{Calcutta Hniy.), 1931 ; appointed the Keeper 
of llecords of the Govt, of Hidiaand CK-Officio 
Secy, of the Itidian Historical B, coords Com- 
mission, 1939; Pres., Early Medkeval and 
Hoijpufe Seetion of the Second Indian History 
Congress (Aiialiabad 1968) and aioderu 
Section of the Pourth Indian Iflstory Congress 
(Eahore 1940) and Gonenil President of the 
Seventir Indian History Congrtjss (Madras 
1944); local Secretary to the Anthropology 
Section of tiie Thirty First Iiidiau Seieiiuo 
Congress (Delhi 1944), Enbbif : Kature Study. 
Address : Irnperia! , Eecord Dopt., Qneerunvay, 
New DellJi. 

SEN, Si* ITsha Nath, (1944), C.B.E. (1931), 
Dir. and Managing Editor, Associated 
Press of India, b. 6tli October, 1880. Bduc, : 
Eipon College, Calcutta, Address : The 
Western Court, New Dellii. 

SETHi:, Bhagwan Pass, of Seth Laxtai 
Narain, Contractor, Eais, Banker, Milowner 
and Industrialist, b. 191,2 ; ???,. ; Three a, and 
Oife (2.; Educ,: Tictoria College, Gwalior 
B.Se. (Agra Cniv.), 1035. 
Propr. Messrs. Gopaldass 
LaxTUMKarain; Mornr, Bhind 
end Morena; Shri foislina 
Oil Mills, Morena ; Baxmi 
liice Mills, Gwalior ; Direc- 
tor, The Beawar Electric 
Supply Co.; BLwar; The 
. Gwalior Bank Dtd,, Gwalior, 
The New Hliul Induatrial, 
Commercial and Co-opera- 
tive Bank Iitd„ Gwalior; 
Vice-Ghaii*man, The Gwa- 
lior Distt. Co-operative Bank Ltd.; Member, 
The Gwalior Chamber of Commerce ; Trustee, 
Purchasing Agents, Qwaliur Government Food 
Supplies ; Honorary Magistrate {1935-41) ; 
President, Morar Public Library ; Presiiient, 
All State Khandehval Youths Conference 
(1947); Trustee,. Sanatan Dharm APmdal ; 
Secretary, Gwaiior Oil Miiler.s* A.ssoeiation ; a 
keen sportsman ; an Industrialist and l;)ii?=ines^- 
man; coanectod with many business magnates 
all over the Country. Address : Laxmi 
Bhawan, Morar, Gwalior. 

SETHX, Daulaf Ra*a, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), 
Indian Agricultural Service, 1944, 

Agricultural Development Commissioner to tlie 
Government of India since April 1946. 
h, April 25, 1891. Joined thC service, October 
30v 1914; Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar, Novembiy; 1914; Offig. Director of 
Agriculture, BnWr, April 1982; conflnnedf 
August 1984 ; Director of Agricultural Produe- i 
tioa (Food), Government of India, March 
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1943; Agriculturui Marketing Adviser hiJ 
Iho Government of India nnd AgdcultoiS' 
Froduetlon Adviser to the Goverhmfiut 
India, Sept. 1043; Agricultural ProdSS' 
Adviser to the Govexmimnfc of India, AtS 
3945 ; Agriculfwal Devolopineiit CommiSSi 
er to the Government of India, April ifiil'. 
retired from service and re-employed la m 
same capacity, 4th February, 1948. AMtm^ 
Ministry of Agriculture, aovermnent, of iMf*; 

PiiCisW 


SETHI, ■ Soth , Lalchand Balehnstd, ' Hal 
Bahadw,^ VanllYa-Bhwshan, Jakn Eatea, 
Tajssr-ul-Mulk, Taziini Sardar and lasdrdar 
of Maiukpur (.iimlnwar State) ; Baufer 1 
Millowner. b. 1893, of 
Seth Baldiandji ; m. Ratua- 
prabba, d. of Sir Hakum- 
eliand, Kt., Indore 1910 * 
one .9,, Bhupendra Kumar! 
Head of the iirrn {tf Seth 
Biiiodiram Balchand, Bank- 
ers ; .President, Ail-lndia 
Khanrhdwal Digamhef Jain 
!Mahasal)ha 1019 ; Prudent 

. The Afunidpal Board; The 

f / J# -Cotton Merchants* iTOcia-: 

tion; Yikram Education 
Trust; Yiivraj General Library, TJjjIain* Yice- 
President, The Forward Cotton Association: 
The Giiamber of Commerce, Uj jaln ; The Hinffi 
Literary Society of Central India, Indore; 
Shri Madlmv Club, lljjain; The Digambar 
Jain Sabha, Maiwa ; General Secretary, The 
Eajputana Hindi Sahifcya Sabha, Jhairapatan 
City ; Member, The Gwalior State Baj ^bha 
(Upper House) ; The Economic Developmi^ 
Board ; The Central Cotton Committee, 0wa« 
lior ; Managing Director <fc Chairman, Board of 
Directors, The Binod Mills Co., Ltd. ; mmtxx, 
The Hukumoiiand Mils Co., I.td., Indore p 
The Glory Insurance Co., Ltd., Indore ; Tl^ 
Vulcan Insurance Co., Ltd,, Bombay, and 
Maeiiinory Paints & Chemicals (India) Ltd., 
Bombay ; is a regular contributor to ciiaritaMe ' 
institutions. Eeereation: Heading. Otuhi‘ 
The Cricket Club of India, the Wiffingdon 
Sports Club, the Radio Club, Bombay, Ifwa}! 
Club, Gwalior, Shrl Ye.shwant Club, Indore, 
Shri Madliav Club, TJJIain Address : Binod 
Bhawan, Ujjain (C.L). 

SETHI, Ham La|.> Hai Bahad«*,^M.Sc. (Pun* 
jab), 1917; B.Sc., Agriculture ffedtn.), 1921, 
Selected I.A.S. in December 1921. April 
20, 1894 ; Edue. : Govt. College, Lahore 
and University of Edinburgh ; Economlo ' 
Bota,nist to Government, D.P., 1022-36 ; 
Secretary Adviser to Sir John Bussell, ; 
1936-37 ; Assistant Agricultural Commis- ° 
sioner, Govt, of India, 1937-40 ; Professor of 
« Agriculture and Principal, Govt. Agricultural 
College, Cawnpore, 1941; Cano Commissioner 
to Govt,, U, P., 1941-46 ; Director of Agri* . { 
culture, Sip^, 1945-47; appointed A^col-, ^ 
tural Comniissioner to the Govt, of India/’ Y 
April .1947 ; awarded title of Ral Bahadur, , ' 
Juno 1937, Publieaiiom : About twenty-four ^ . 
scientific papers on dlfierent subjects. ' 
^ Address^ Indian Couneii of Agricultural 
Bosdarch, Keeling Road, New Delhi. 
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Vh.lh 



tSfig* Mlmdh^x jf«2ia3fii0rH,i ^ 

^ ... (Bmh% VMlomjihPf, Wnti'T^ 

'*^“’" "’' 'iW'turc.i* ami f'-num?*!. 

Kowf»ber l, .'Ittll .;■ Edm * ; 
Ma^tor’a 

iBeliOol, Wilson College,, 'flie 
■ Ikmibay t/olvi r«ity ami afc 

I ^ BiofoHSor, a \\\Um 

^ seliolar wka lias 
‘M dfMikatwi !i!h life to wi'Rir^g 

ami tu plillO''Opbi"al 
i P| r. seareh.' P^bUmlifim-! *A 

* . ■ ‘ ' ■Stamlartl. 'ii'ejsfc vBuolf ' o.o 

Indian Company law/ Addms: Si'itm-i 
House* £61* Tardeo Euad, BoinCay* 

T, M,m K.f Life Fellow* Koyal {leogmplil«al 
Boclety* Life Fellow, Eoyal Boekty of Avfcs ’ 
Author and JouraaMst ; 6, Oot., 1004; Edn^: 
Cathedral High School, Bomha 3 r and Iiuiterial 
High School, Eombay ; was 
■ ■ Ik Europe hetween. 1 92ih24 ; ■r^■■ 1 

■■ took special lessons from H. 

B. Cousins, a t-peclallat in 
economies, and author of 
several hooks on the sub|eet ’ 
was also trained at a 
private Academy conducted 
hy G, H. Gladstone* 
nephew of the peat Glad- 
stone; atudied likntture and jjit and 
travelled eil over the Continent; has nlao 
travelled extensively in was ilony, 

F, A. to SE Mirsft Ismail, for about three 
years, when Sir MEaia was Dmm of Mysore ; 
knows innumerable celebrities, both in iialia 
and in Europe, with whom he freciuently 
corresponds and many membera of Indian 
Eoyalty. Mobbien : CoHectiiig photograph.'^ 
and autographs of famous people, hiking, 
travelling, la a member of many art i^oekties 
and journalisfcifl clubs in imlia and in Europe* 
Keen amateur iihotographer, has csliibitiHl 
photos all over the country and won g* 1 i, 
silver and bronze plaques and many eurtifi- 
cates of merit. Favourite colour : all shade 
of green# Began writing articles and 
short stories ever since he was slxtepxi, liirt 
forte, being on persons and places. Is r pre- 
j?ented in four different Anthologies of Yeree, 
all published in London. Gf late has wntten 
a good deal of poetry wldch has arouHcd in- 
terest and appreciation among critics. Public 
catiom i Travels in South India (for %vhiAi 
the late Hr, Annie Bes&at wrote a Foreword) ; 
GMmeleons : A collection ^ short siorie.^^; 

Shah Jahant A monograph (for which the 
late Et. Hon, Mr. V. S, Srinivasa Ssstri, p.c., 
0 ,H., wrote a Foreword). Addrm : Id, Pe.lder 
Epad, Cupaballa Hill, Bombay. ^ * 



SHAH, HmsllM Fopattal, B.A. (HosiA:: 
cH-Pcwati, bfHi»»ada SUt# CGn|«r»tb b ■ 
3mt> II, Udifl, m Miss SbantadevS, 4, of iallu* ; 
bhai N. Blifth. Educ , ; Dlmiiilhuka Hi# 

■ Sf?,h«oh DMndhuka, Bated- ■ 
dhi College, dmmgadh. Bril- 
Hud- rarcf'r bath at the,,: 
lllafi Selsor.l and CoMege,. 

A g'KKtepf aker and debater ^ 

Won mi’ ml o locution 
.prkes , at the GoUoge, 

Advocate, Blgh Conrt frf I 
.BiHSh-,‘iiure at tioiuhay. j 
.folM-d Lisnawada fkafni 
Servlcifi in liinler i 

Brdi-ih Admirtktrathuc , 

Worked as lieve ruje 
fJIlher, CudMjo. Gfflffr, llmiir Kfecretary, ■ ' 
Hp<-H-kt Vk^t Clam ?slagktrate if hryayadhfeh, ■ 
nvd meuiber tlio executive C*<?iibcu. HIs 
. »j, 'i H tt'cre tki-cii on loan by the Balaslnor 

lit CH uttire Bu ici’lntendent. Won ' 
the lave. oiMi esteem ol people there and. 
r* vertcfi to bujmwadft State service again. 

■ all ?:ora:'erBeii ' lueludlng the Euler 

an I the fiiC'A and upj'uiutc'i Hewan on 
l>;-;Ma44; eafKlmded mhnln^stKitlori 

edtrl'-ntiv tii\nn:' ih^' Baler'si uu the 

imiian i'lont. Atltes .* Lunawadt, ((hijarat), 

I SHKH, €tod«ilal T., I>y. Manager for India 
& Ceylon, Crown |,4fe ,Inaui*anee Company- 
(of Canada).' &. in A¥adliwan, Jau. 20, l0Oih\ 
After {■nnifdetin!;; Id^ education, entered. 

iikuriuiee biiffineas In 192B '': 
aa indcpeiident' Chief : Agent ; 
for ■ :8eveml ■ B.fitWi' ’.''add;,',"' 
Amerlcau Fire . ' Imurnte© ■ 
Compaiilei ' johied ■ -.Crom.: ; 
.,L|fc .** ■' August '1031;-. 
appointed thair Chief Agent, ■ 
for Bombay FrmKlency Is . 
* f 1.93'i; admitted , Into 

Ijartuershlp ,■ iu’^' .'the. .C-hlef ■ 
the AIMmila Orgauisattei' : ■ 
of the Company In to:»rv im ; 
Heymfy Maiiagt-r ter India & Ceylon, 1046, 
T.akoH lierii interest iu social activities 
and cuut.ributeH geuerou-^Iy te dwervlug causes, 
Im tota! ehnritlca so far amounthig to over 
lie E,0teh00. itetarlan, Freonmaon, Lodga 
Arayiin A lodge Bombay; Member of Mam* 
uitig O’itco. of vtifioiw social, charitable aud ■ 
educatlnfud iustitutiaxw such as Vile Farle * 
Kelavai Alandiil, All TiuUa .Baikau*Ji-Bari, 
JJhidu Deem Ouya Saiigha, l^£all»vlr lain YM- 
yalaya, Sliuknutaia KmitllalOirls’ High School 
and,i^m’'cru!. others.; :Meiulmr, Flmt- Governing., 
Council of Dr. Kauavati Iloapltal, Clvhic 
Ilutary Club. ^.€.1., Krislma Hindu Merchanta. 
Aiidfcdi : incidence) “Hum Kum/' Opp, 
Aerodrome, Vile Parle, S;;Q;(flbay 25; (Oj^cs) 
Faauibhoy Bldg., &fahatiiia Gauditi Eoad, 
Fort, Bombay 1. 



Agency 



Ytr^r J-tnok Tr|^8 



BHJIH, OuUhvhnnd Bhavanji, Mt-ytiunit nniij 
t)il Mil! nwm^i* nt {ninlln. k Gi!i .Inly iOftO; 
Ediic. : J. 11. <-1ty llfch IMinlia ; 

l>av,'ir’pj (ulh-frc* of rVun- 
iur‘n'<\ Buinhay; m. Jay* 
vaiiiJ, dan^fifar of .latlui- 
t>i’ Boiiibay, 

^SP*' ' \W ; IGM! ; Two soiih ; taKea 
-f|f w • aafiva pari: in aJI t'onuucr- 
.. /V. ’ iJuliLsirial and Korla! 

IP {ictivitla?: ,” Councillor, 

W . y iHnilia ]\huitdpal aiorouf^b 

uiil! President in tl)il(K!7 ; 

A President, fiujaiviti Baiiuij, 

ViPi Tdiulia, in 1P41.42 ; Presi- 
dent, (;«'arn(l Library, 
Bimlia. Address: Mulegaon lliuid, Dliulia. 

Govmdji Khimji, Cotton Mma-hunt & 
Insurance Agent ; one of the formders of the 
Praiii Kalcsludi iSanstUa, Dhnlltij ■which Irio.s 
to prevent slaughter of 
animals in fairs and 
and runs an Ayurvcalic 
liispensarj’’ and a frc’c i 

Library at Dljiilia ; acted as 
its Secretary for 23 years; p| \ 

Member, Lhiilia ^Munidpa- F/'f? » ‘ 

lity .for 13 years and r^;r - 

l^resident for 8 years; f:-C' 

President, Katdi Giijaratii h>:I] 

Maiidal, Dhnlia ; acte<i as jU'”, 

Chairman . of Dimiiii 
Panjarapolo; acted as 
Director and Chairman of L'liandesli Divisional 
Iiidnstrial ASROdation ; acted as Chairman and 
Director ofDhulia Urban Co-operative Bank ; 
President, C. D. 0. Jain 'Yvtwuk Saimnellan 
held at Bombay in 1U28 ; acted as President 
of the Victoria Drphaiiage created Pao Salieb 
in 19S7 and relinquished it in 1930. Addrm : 
8th Lane, Dhulia. 

SHilH, (Mrs.) Xayvaniibai Gulabchand, 
daugliter of Jcthabh(>y Dainji of Bombay, 
b, 17th October' 1915 ; JMiw, : ‘Panehgant 
_ High School, i^aiidiguni ; 

Cnlnbchand .Bhavanji 
' Shah of DhuHa, 1031; • 

Two sons ; tate keen 
interest in social activitie,s • 
I and in sdclal education ; 

1 Councillor of Dhiilia Munici- 
pal Borough ; Chairman, 
Municipal School Board; 
Clminnan; Sahakafi BhaginI ; 

: Mandat, Ltd. ; Seeratary, . 

A Kastiirba Maternity Home, 
Dhulia, Address : Male- 
gaoh Boad, Dhulia. 

SHJUa/ LL-CoL lelal Moochool,, O.B.E,, 
H.B.iL, M.E.C.S, (Bng4» L.B.CJL (Lmid.), 
F.C.P.S. (Bom.), I.M.S., Dirertor-General 
of Medical Services. Pakistan Govt.; - 

BX“Principal, Grant Medical Colleg-s ana 
^updt„ J.J. grovp of Hospitals, Bombay, 
b. January 17, 1886; Shahanshah ^ 

Begum. Eduo,: St. MaryJ'a High School* 
Bombay ; Bt. Vincent’s High School, Poona ; 
Deccan €otI.,,»Poc»ia ; Grant Medical Coll.j 
Bombay j St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical 
College, London, wh^re he was Wlx Pr jsemaa; ' 
Commpioued to . the Indian Mescal 


G.S O lir, British MiUtury MWlon lS 
LiiKt I'ersiim f orce and liujMhi, 
meiitiuiied lu De-ipatclics and awanlefi uk P 
(Mily. Dividmi); B.A.D.G,, I,M S 
3922-24; P.A. to Surgcm^denS "S 
Boini)ay Govt., 1925-29; VencreM 
to munbay Govt., 1931-39; HuMt 
Mcahwar, j 939-41 awarded O.B K (cS; 
DivDion) 1943. F«fliow, Jmmbay uldwi]? 
and Memb^L Acadt-mic Conneil ; Mciuher of 
(jnuiatU)o, lh>yal B'estern India TurfCJub* 
Prcsidyiit, Afisoeiufijon of Dcrmstologish*. and 
A oneriologPtH, Bombay; Member; M^di.*al 
uoimr-n of HidL'i and Bfunbay Medical 
Conned. Pubaeations : Treaimm of 

Veaerml Diseases ; several articles in medical 
journaift on venereal diseases. Addtetif • 
147/0, Cumballa Hill, Bomt)ay 26. ' 

SHB.H, Madhavlal Hiralal, J.P., VolkartBr<«, 

Engineering Dept., gtnes 

lipiU. k 16 th June 1899; , 

’■■uSmSm ?■ f. jam , 

^bnhool, Bombay; m.Prabha. 
vat! in 1921 ; one §, ; engaged 
ihi engineering trade since 
■ Secretary, J&in 

As meiatloa of India, 1914-' . 

' '|1919 ; Member, Mg. Cttee.. 

' „■ Siiree ilfalmvir Jain Vidy»« 

' .Jp ' " ' iaya, since 1938; Trustee, 
t.. . Hindu Been Daya baugh; 

■Member, Boyal Asiatic Society, lonaon; 
Shtee Maagro! Jain Sabha ; Man^sg 
Triisiee, Shree Jain Shwetember Tapgacblm; 
Jain Sangh, Matunga ; Vice-Pr^ent, 
ifatunga Oujaratl Seva Mandal: Member. ' 
Cricket Club of Intlia Ltd., Indian ^ 
Merchants' Chamber; Afatunga Gujarati Club, ! ^ 
etc., etc. Address: 695, Vincent Eoad.,=' 
Bombay 10. ■ 

SHAH, MolianJal L.* Prominent biisinossjiian 
and industrialist of Calcutta, b. August | 
1802; Partner in the ilrm of Managing i 
Agents, for The Mohini Mills, Ltd. Hd. 1 
and 2 and Messrs. Ghimanlal I 

Vadiial & Co. ; Ex-Presi- 
dent, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Aicngal Mill- 
oNvners’ Assen., Calcutta; 

Iklember, Textile Control 
Board; Town Planning ' 

Committee, Bengal; Stand.- ' 
liig C^iiartering Board, Ben- 
gal; Ileglonal Advisory i 

etteo. (Disposals), Govt, of i 

India, Dept, of Supply, Hew t -i f 

- Dellii; Director of several j 

banking, jute, tea and insurance institutions , 
in Calcutta ; Senior Director, Benwick <& Co, ; I 

- Ltd. Membjpj\ Telephone Advisory Comnilttefl | 
of Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department: •; 
Member, Employment Advisory Committee o| ' | 
Begional Directorate of Eesettiemeht & Emp- . 
loyment, "West Bengal & Assam. Takes great ) 

' Interesr in social and cultural activities. ^ 
22, Canniag Street, Calcutta, i 
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Igllf, Piar 2laliiJ>»lc»1aL Hawaa SHJ51HI1, Megji Matclmnt nul 


Mf M.A., Pfirm? Mlnfetrr, fiovt,| 

mul ^ k Mue , ; MJifjMni Tlnlvmlty, 
li. Advocato ; wa*? for ‘EdiieatiOB, 

l, 0 <‘ai and Foil)1jrr f.lr«altli, fJovfc. of 

JiMrm: iStod hti Markt* Kamolil. 

iPPlSf,. Six ShmMsix Mskaxmf.Kt,. (lB42}f 
J.P., MiJktwiier, T^aiidlord ; Alt-mber, Ooimclf 
ofHtatfi (Hm-lW); Shorlff of Bombay 
00 U), k 1ft82 ; ?n. Maulbai. Fdue . : at Cwtch, 
Bir., Bank of India Ltd,* Boindia Btcam Kav. i 
Co;, Ltd., and several Textile Mills j CbaSrman, j 
Maalmr Mills ; Oriental fjidnsirlal Invedment, j 
Trust 0)rp, Lt4.; Pioneer In Art Bilk: 
Induslry and Is Dir. and Viee«Pre8. of Silk I 

■■. and , Art' Silk Mills Assotm. ; President, .All* j 
India Jain Assoolatlon ; keenly Interested in ; 
ednentlon and has made snhstanllai rrmiii- i 
butions to the Benarcfs Hindu University ; i 
lias taken leading part la famine tiUef in j 
Ahrnednagar and Bijapur and fed several; 
lakhs of fawlne-strioken people ; mcrnLer. 
Bombay Bresldeney Famine IteMef Fund for 
20 years, xmtO recently ; Chairman, Citlxen’s 
Bmergemsy ilelief Cttee. started In aid o! 
deHtItutes of the great Are tvhich broke out 
in Bombay in April 1944 from exp!o:doiif- 
•lii the docks. Has visited Bnmpe several 
times; elected to Con noil of State in 1035; 
McKaiiom : Baring, Cards and Billiards 
CM« ; B.W.LT.Ck, vrillingdon Club, Orient 
Club, Cricket Club of India, Bombay 
Flying CM); Eoshanara Club and €hdms> 
ford Club, Delhi, etc. AMrm: Maheadra 
Bhuvan, Kcpean Sea Eoad, Bombay 6. 


vrovker, Sangli A. it )17 tit Hubli; m. Misi 
Kcnbai bliftha of Boii'il;ay ; Bangli; 

entered imainrsg in Dlfjrl; was menibcr of 
♦Sangli Afimleipality for scu-Uft 
time; Hemdary, Sangli 
State SiibJfH'ts’ Confcrudee 
f»r om year ; Chalmiam 
Jteeepti>>n UonimdU'e rsf 
the ISth S(‘SHb;iji, SaiigU 
Slate Sulder-ts' (kmfercnrf- 
held at Haiigli in 1945 imder 
the BrcMidejibhlp of D. ik 
Karmarkar (Karnaiak 
nieinbcr of €''ii 5 r!tit.(n''nt ; 

AHsembly); lias donated 
Ubcralty t-o puldh*. raiist? .* 

Direttor, Dcf-ran Ccinent. Bohlurf^^ iknnpany 
Ltd., Sangli; 'm a filanm'h ; 

wa-? Chairman, Lanfurf/nf Memorial Fund 
Committee, Hangii ; Treuaiurc-T, Deer'an States 
Khiifli Saiigh. AflirepR : Bmprieitir, DamJI 
Mhernlb Sangll 


mm, ShanllM Mangalads, B.A. (Bmhll " i 
Managing Din’eipr and Cliairman, The; 

Bdmngir Vakil MitD <4., Ltd., Mmnnlahml. h. feSnl 
iool ; Alanaging Dirccte)r, Tim XeAv dehancir ; B. 4 rauij 
Vakil Slills Co., Ltd., Bhavnagar; Tiie | ejirrirw' 


jSHIlHEBBJDDlH, Hon’lble Mt. Khwala* 

{ .Uiub'UiE bff Interior, iBtfjrraatlon and ‘Broad- 
I eantlng, BakK-raii (lovt., idnee Affiy Iff 18 . 
h, 1898 at Baceia, beli 5 ng-» to tlm jfuwlly of 
Ka'.vn!?;^ ol Bnee.a, : Viivatrly, Kiiter- 

cd fiimiHpai jrt’iHt.k-rt as a youth; eleefeei 
ineisisber, Darf’fi Ujiiv, Uxcentive CotmrfL 
1939 ; a]»|w.unt«;d inenibcr, ICxeeaitlve Connell 
of tL'f; (rOVCTijor of undBided iJeijunl, 1930 ; 
Alee-Cliaiicajlor, Daeva Uuiv. for a short 
lieriod ; Chief BTeip of the Ahi'eljm League 
Opprisitioii J^irty in sub^eqfieut yeiins; took 
eimrge nt the port folio of Commeree, Ifidustr!f?«^ 
Lmlxiur and Bodt-war EffeouHtrimtifUi in 1943 : 
was eleetad to Iho Coiwtitue.iit Assembly of 
Iiitdia ; but !ii defmmea to tha wi 4 ie^ of the 
Huslim Leagiif’, did ne't partleipatn in Bs 
dellberatituis ufe J!few* Delhi ; was then elected 
to the PakiM-an f/oiifttituent Assembly; w’as 
appe Anted Chief Whip of the Miwllm 
Leagae Tarty at the last sers’Sloii of the 
I Aft«mnbly; aeding BaklMan tOgb Commk- 
1 Rioner in India, April to May; has vDIted 
1 Ivumpn. Addnm: Takhtji'u bm-etariat, 
j Karachi. 


Kavlivan Alills Ltd., Kalol IN'.O.) : 

Ohainxian, The Kxeh.ange 
Bank '-' of India ■■;Ay ' .Afriea'^ 
Lki. ; HindTiRtaii:47hei'nka'l ■ .: 
MTffte Wd. ; Dlre«tor, AH* 

t| rKleid Inii^nitioila! Lidamr 

Adviser to the Bmployem* Delegate frani 
India, 1038; attended TestUe Comndtfee 
Meeting of the International Lal)0ur Organka- 
tion at Brussels as Employers* Delegate! from 
India, 1040; Yiced?resiilea#r Alimedabad 
Mlllowners* Association, 1939 and 1941 ; 
PreBi(ient, Ahmedabad Millowmers’ Associa* 

: tiOB for 1910 : Member, Benate of the Bombay f 
trniversity, 1028*43 ; takes iutor<^/ in soeiid 
affairs and edneatlon. Address : Kear#I»olice 
Line, SIiali-i-Baug, Ahmeuabad, 


JbtiwaaMlIalir'.' 


Dire«;tur of Tbysival Education, k Jnlv 25, 
D«)8. 1938, omuL one s. ; .* St. Xhvict 

and The Bharda Kiov High HchooL Boinbuy; 

Hju:e liD btdifjul dnys, he 'wim, 
hiterest^d in SfiSfrln, games 
and CiilthrAp :wort ,■■■ 

sj'.vcTtd prIxeH.ln IMy-Beaii*,.' 
tiful CunteHts; HepTOf^ AH* 
tndial W r»v ilhig Tuuntament 
h«dti at lirabohme' S.tadlnm,'' / 
Bomhav in ' 'MarclLylbl'l:,:-,.^ 
under the diHfmauidied' pat- 
ronage r.'f Sir 'JrdsTiCQlTllIc; :!-'. 
Fomuic-r, l^,fop.rictbr;. and;.-: 
Ijireetor, * Shnikli Insti- 
tute of ITiysh'al Culture’ ; 
Member, Hsftlth and Strength Lc*agu(*, 
London; Cljfinnun, The Bombay Muslim 
HealMi League ; President, The Bombay 
PreMdeney Weight Lifthitg^Associatlon ; All- 
India Be<;or*l Holder hi Plneh-Crip Lift. 
dinreaHom : PIiyHlcal Exercise, Music and 
*' Strong-Man ’* show's, PxiUieatiom: Shaiklfs 


43 
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" Fr(ie>Haiul FxwiRf' Oharti war. Bdtic,; Ho^ntltU, 

JiiiMmre Vtinkh” (Urilu). Ammal Indian Calendar 
AtMrm : SLaikh of PliyHical IJulturc, I sritti Fanohat^? “ ; FubHj! 

Kulyaii Mansion/' J>(»ngri, Bombay IK | >?eneral preiiktions. Pttfe/ 


SHAIKH, Sliroe Mahomadmiyaxi Amin- 

liddin Miyan, Khan Saheb. iCs-Doputy 

Karbhiui, Munavadar St-afo at Bajitwa. . b. 
May 15, 18i)8, tk;:>ec‘iidod from Ababakar 
8id(Uri, tho first Khalifa of 
tha Holy Prophet 
a ml also f r o m the 
» ter-' ndiiij? family of Mangrol 

' « ^ Stole, Kathiawar and U rbla- 

to the Khan Baheb, the 
5 nih-r of Muiiavadar State ; 

n’ reudered valuahle and uBofiil 

•' W' servire while in the servien of 

Mangrol and Mariavadar 
States. Ethioatimuil Seey., 
Private Be ey., and Bnpdt. of 
Police, Mangrol ; represen- 
tative of Manavadar State in Bantwa for 
18 yeans ; an eflicient administrator and 
largely responsible for the iucroase in State 
Revenues ; awanied Gold Medal in 1937 by 
the then Political Agent, Western Kathiawar 
States on behalf of the Anjumano-Islam 


war. JRduc,.* Hosarltti, Pompiter of tk* 
Animal Indian Calendar known as " 
sritti Fanchatig ** ; Puhiisher of the aMial 
general preilietions. PubHeatiom: AMnad 
Indian Calendar ; Bfmninf-Dtpiku |S 
Sanskrit fa treatise on Astrology); jjit/a. 
chandrika in Sminkriti Sankda fnpihSmi 
(ii treatise on Astrology) with C'ommcntort 
in Marathi; Daivajna-liatnakar in Sanskm 
(a treatise on Astrology); 6ViAo-AV/na-Maltf 
in Sanskrit (a treatise on Astronomy), ho* 
contributed an article on ** IndUtn-Phiefuittr 
Reform’* published in “ If/mf hidin Thinks** 
edited by 0. Koberts of Caleiitia. 'Water* 
diviner in Sanskrit ; '* History of Canopus 
(Agastya Star); History of Crsa Mafor 
(Saptarshi Malika) ; bite <>f His HoUn4s 
Temlu* MnhfiTji! : of Pant 


Ttnnijo MaliaraJ ; JJfo of Pa,nt Balekundri 
Maharaj of Helgauin.” xiddress: Haver! 
Hharwar Biat. ‘ 


SHAPURA, His mghnass Raiadlilxal %hd 
Sudarshandeoji Haja Sahib of Shahpura, 

b. 1915 ; installed on f lie (Judi by liis fathi-r now 
cx-ltAJADHiiiAJ Hmaipsinohji ou Jkd Feb- 
ruary 1947. Permanent salute 9 guns. 
Address : Shakpura—Bajputana. 


of Bantwa : exenmted from the Arms Act; _ -.rrfrt /t- , 

Hon. Secy., W'ar Fund Cttee, since the 

begiiming of the war ; collected funds, and ^ ^\\\ 


contributed freely to War and Bed Cross 
Funds; has also rendered valuable help In 
recruiting work. Address: Bantwa. 


SHAIKH, Mahmood Hasan Kha^a, Haji, Khan 
Bahadux, Xandlord, Hou, Magistrate, Bist. 
Patna, Bihar. Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, Deputy leader of Opposition in Bihar 
Assembly and Leader of Arusliin Leagtie 
Group in Assembly, Barh, b. 1895. m- 
Musaminat Bibi Maruim-im-NisanL Educ.i 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, U.F. Eemainedj 
Chairman of the Barh Municipality, Chairman 
of the Local Board, Secretary of the Central 
Co-operative Bank, Barh ; Director of the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bihar and 
Orissa; Member of the Patna District Board ; 
Secretary of the Bayley H.E. School, Barh and 
. Secretary of male and female hospitals, founder 
of the Lucas Moslem girls* schools. Family 
enjoys the hereditary title of Khan *' 
from the time of Shah Alam II, Aloghul 
Emperor, and had been granted conslderabk 
landed properties with 10,000 cavalry and 
infantry. Hta ancestors were among the last 
Oovemora of Bihar, Finance Minkteis and 
Comtnanders-ln-Chlef in Hoghul Bmperors* 


Technology (Loud.), Managing Dircftor, 
Central India Traders Ltd. and l)ireet4)r. 
Central Investment Ltd,, 

General Secretary, ‘Indian 
Home Guard* for Central 
India, Indore, b. 1901, of 
late Pandit Shambhn Lai 
Hhanna, Prof. Baly College, 

Indore. Ednc , ; Ajmer High 
School, P, M. V. College, 

Briiidaban. w. Saraswatl 
Devi, 1921. SpecUilhcfl in 
the ArtofPnnting ; Super- ' 
iutendont, “The Indian , 

Daily Telegraph,” 1921-24 ; 

Manager, ” The Independence “ and Partner*' 
The Indian Prince,” 1923-24; Superinten- 
dent. Stationery and Printing Beparimeuf, i 
Indore, 1924-1999? Secretary, AIKIiidia ' 
Ahilyotsava Committee, Indore, 1925-40; ‘; 
Vice-President, 1940-42 ; Municipal Councinor, > 
Indore City for over 10 years ; award<al title of 
Sahitya Manisht in 1937, and Sahltya Bhushan 
in 1939 by Jagat Guru ; Chairman, Arj'a SamaJ 
Golden IiibileOslnclorc, 1938 ; Mcmhcr, Boani 
of Trustees for Gie Improvcme'niRof the City of ■ 
Indore, 1938-39 ; Superintendent, The British 
India Press, Bombay, 1 939-41 ; also awo- 
dated with various public Inatitutluna and 
Societies. Address : Indore, CM. 


SHEICH Bin Mohoxtred, Khan Bahadur (IdSl), 
M.A,. LL.B., Hon. LL.D. (Punjab), 1914? 


time, Khan Sahib (1924). Address: Khan . Chief Justice, Bahawalpur ; Membor, Piinjab 


Bahadur Mahmod Garden, Barh, '^District 
Patna, Bihar. 

^SAHKAHSHASTHI, ^HaxasinhshasW 
Fan^i, fotiYxnaxtand, ” Baivajnamuku- 
Mankar,** KniC^-l-Hind {Bronze MedalJ. 
1948. Aateonomer, Astrologer and Lana- 
iotd. b* 19 Deo. 1884, w. Annapumabai,' 
d. of Fedamtirtl Chendramadixit'of Laxnfnah- 


Boundary CommiHsion, b. 2nd Becemfe, 
1880, Bduc, : mostly at Lahore, • Started os ^ 
a Lawyer in 1910 ; Vice-President and Pteah 
dent of the Municipal Committee, GuJrsnwaB^^ 
1916-1983; Assistant Legal Eemernbranoftr^ 


1983; Additional Judge, High Court, 1034; ty 
Member, Delimitation Committee, 1935; 


Spe^da^ Officer to Government, Punjab, 1986 j ' 
Additional Jndjse, Higji Court, May 


in India S Pakisiau 


ihnnup arftlt r** 


of ‘ nnfi 'Syiolln uf !!# i 

i'u«i8?» Vnpm^iiy, Air | 

‘f'farirj.jjrt f*f Its^lrn,, i 

June t^m Uf Mvir<1i, It'J?. Addrmi Miglt 


to dfkle I SHJE1TT, THn $H 1. B., Mtoiulte 


1 


Si^F^ltE®, SMttwi T©we««,si 4. ft. m% 
Mn, i«S0. mm,: llraailtld ami 

■ wf. 1021,- Aaae. d,: «>! ' th#- 
i, H, Vmpmtsr (dkni I9S4}, Jofafd th# 

staff af S'Ag-Timu (ImidPn) Mk8&mt iiry to 
Uit Editor kt i9l>2. iisislaai Editor, 2'ft« 
Times 0 /Im/k, 1 907* 1 923 ; Kd It or, i 923* 1 932 ; 

■ 3’twpofary C'arit Ja tk© Anay, 19.17-18 ; «in* 

phyefi oa ilw staff of .Boialfay Brigad©' 
rtvii Wiir r.irio-,!;.. 

.. . JPuMfeaHmi / OmfiWuM to T/ie Times 
. Hisfcojry of .tha War m Boiitli Ainm, ** -Tk^ 
BycislU Club: a liktory**# "'‘Bombay 
. . Blaea-iiamat , aad Btiset-aamiV’ “A 
■■ HSatory of tlia Bombay Voluatuar 
Blflaiit’* aad “.Bombay.” Edited, *’ Bombay 
la the days of Qaeea Anm ** for the Hakluyt 
Bfmlety* .Addwr ; The Tinm 0 / /ndia, 
Sallabury Squara* Fleet Street, Boiidoft: 
B,0.4 1 


SBERWim, The Mr. Mssar JLhmad, 

B.A„ HialstiT of AgrkuJtiire in the 

H, P. Csblaet, siuco August lOld. ft. Sept. 9, 

18BS, itt vHlage Blloxia^ district Aligarli, ^ 
brother of the late XMadduk xihmad Bherwaul ; ; 
m, Sacerl Jehaa Begumj sister of A. M. 
Kwaja, Bar-at-I.a>y, llals, Aligarh. 

Ednc. : M. A. O. C o 11 e g e )» Aligarh ; 

gmUuated in law from tha i'annhig ('oihga. 

I. ueknow. dohiiKl Govt, norviee as Suparhi* 
teuderife, Post (hikes, XOlO; roKlgiK;?! atai 
joined thu N«ui-CO'Op<iratiOii yfovvmeut la 
iUSi ; was liaprbonad for two and half years ; 
startcKi bifoinaHS in 1024 ; alter the arrant iff Jii« 
briither, the lato X. A. .^herwuhi on 2f»th 
2Je<‘cml>or,%lii3l, 'Hidftfcd to Allahal-ati to loofe 
after his brother's caHCs und pracUned at the 
AlJahabiui High Court ; left practj.sr due to 
heart troidila and went t{> ikTiimny In 1934 
for treatment; started Sugar manufacture 
business again in B>37 taking Jhitsi Sugar 
Factory on kiise; 'worked aa ABinagiiig' Agenfcj^ 
JseoU Sugar Factory in Etaii iii^tric-t; started 
Agricultural farxn on improved iinca; was 
Director, Saraswati Sugar Syiidi#,te, Ud, , All-'*’ 
India Sugar Syndicate Ltd., Sherwani Ihotlicffs 
5 ft Go. Etd., Kanpur Tannery Bid. ; Chairmaiij 
Great Eastern Commercial t.'orporation, Ltd. 
was elected to the U.P. Le^lativc Ssaembly, 
Addrm : 2, Aiinfetera’ KeeiSence, Luekiibw, 


^ fyr Pidlki llcalHi, »;ovt of Mailr»; Atl.G. 
in and IkiO ; was ParHanMudary 
retary to ( 10 ^ fi.r PiiMk Health in 

the flrni fonpcfej Adiims^ : Sec- 

SHIKSEB, Ktmnrntm Maxayaa, ft. im 
#w', Sfi>/v;mtpvd ; tuu «. amilivo 

d.. Dim;. : (iBrnd fdiuUa. BVinbcf 

of b<r iwcidyffwo years 

Ci}iUlttu,;!n,Ay ; i'f'.rd.ti’rd of . _ . 

Dbnbii M<Hyf‘l|,'.-ddy. 

Mciiibf rijf Woilfti B»ua'i|-al 
hf-hool board Pn.' 
yenrs ; Cijuhnwri tff tbs* 

.■’ft ijoc-i lioatd for ds; yenra ; 

Chiijrnjan uf the Adv^ory 
Ct>}<{jolttce fff the lihiilht 
Brancii eff tlw lioiuh.r;\ 

Piovlncial iUi> ‘Operative 
Jfttiih ; i.‘h'Ctfo.r of thv 
Idmha C'o-npciutivc Bank ; | 
takc.-i iifft. r<'st in (Vopew,* 
five 3lau‘n,om, ; yia'vcU a.-i luc-ndau* of the 
idodla ’I'ci'iiHicjil H«'!ro{»l (kunmittco, the 
I agrlculturai Sehool t;onunJtt‘'’o and tho 

, bhulia Market G'oxnmitlcf.'? ; wiw AKdfttant 

dV'rhiiscal lii-oruhiJu? Odhrr in !usfe War and 
not -Sanad for gofsti work lociiib^.'r of the . 
Aur-^ing As’^'fjciutkm and tho \V orncif » Skhica- 
ticui Huvi*dy% 'DiiMUa. Bmsklciil of tiw Garud 
fihrary. iffudia fur 3 yesUM. Addr^’SMZ 
iVo. f), Bffh Bane. Dliidifi OVest Kiiatide«li 
4>istrkt), Bombay Brovinco. 

SaiEOAOKItE, Vinayak Sii^ram, B.Sc. 

I Benares). Oouerii Manager, Tiie Ugar 
Sugar Works Ltd. t^gar (Saugli State), ft. 
u W07 j Ediif. : at Kolhapur Ibrjaram High 
n - v' • Sohoni i Benarca Hindu 
"" 'I'nlvenjlty; graduakHl in 

1029. m, Alb'S Durgabal 
Kniuai; tins two and 
daught^ra. Bchuigs to 
iiiustfltitja shkgwkar 
P 7 ■': Family of Koltepwr. 

I * , ‘ J thdiied I he (hi Mlilsj leoncern 

I ' 1^1 Miirgaokar Brothers, 

L j KtdhapiiF) ; worked M one 

f)f tlie Al’anagiug Agents of tho Kaihapur 
Sugar MiHs at Kolhapur; is mw the 
Giojera! AfnnagcT of the Ugar Sugar Works 
bid. and is pmcticaiiy thelicadol tlic Sugar 
Mills since the demise olh|s well-known untie, 
late Dr. S. B. Shlrgimkar ALD. CLondou) in 
lOIT^ a very ambitious and able biwinefcsman ; 
is poptilar among the employees of the Mills 
BmXuding the ^bourers) ; is Director of Vijay 
industries Ltvl'^ Sangli; is the elected Presideut 
of Ugur Oram Fancluryj^l t^kca keen 
* intercbt in rural and agricultural uplift ; is a 
A<ifdrm : The Ugar Sugar Works 
Ltd,, Bost-Vgar-Khurd (M:.S,m:. Bly.}. 
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SHIEICK, Shrldharjrao Sliaakaxsrao, B.A., B.Sc., 
I\l.B.A,(Ko!hajinr), (Jouiinirimiouer, Kol- 

fiiipnr State, h. 21st Slaj", IHDl, . 9 . of Mr. 
Biiankarrao Slnrke, B.A. of Belgaum. m. 

lud irabai, daughter of 

¥' rrofesKor Kadam Malvan- 

f , . ' ' kar. ttas two scma and three 

i BdUG . : Biidiiu- 

I '■1 A alone and St. Xavier’s 
1 ' ' .jAl ’ ' J CollegeB, Bombay.. Agri- 

m !» cultural Adviser to the Baja 

of Havantvadh 1025-27; 

‘ Professor, Itajaram Oolicge, 

and Kegistrar, 
IC 0 1 li a i> u r Co-operative 

Personal Assistant to the 
Priino Minister of Kolhapur, 103(}-42 ; takes 
keen interest in agrieuitnre and rural develop- 
ment in the State; was President of the 
farmers’ fair and eattle show held in Kolhapur 
in 1030 when Lord Linlithgow, the then 
viceroy, visited Kolliapiir ; was awarded 
the Kai.s(*r-I-Hiiul Silver Medal for public 
service-s in 1030, in appreciation of his zealous 
and outstanding acthiiies in fostering the 
(’o-opemtive movement in Koliiapur Statu. 
uirfflJms .* ICoIhapur, Shahuptui. 

SHXRraME, Dr. T. G., B.Ag. (Bom.). Ph-B. 
(Wales), F.B.S. (Lond.), li'.E. Eeon. S. (Lond.), 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Govt, of India, h. November 12, 1899. 
Bdun, : Poona, Aberystwyth (Wales) and 
London. Demonstrator and Lecturer in 
Agricultural Economics, AgrI. Coll., Poona, 
(1925-30) ; sent on study leave by 
Govt, to England, (1930-32) ; attached 
to work with Indian Trade Gmnisnr,, 
London, (1932); Professor of AgrI. Eco- 
nomics. Agri, College, Poona from 1982; 
on deputation to Govt, of India as 
Marketing Officer, 1935-30; fioui July 1039, 
Chief Marketing Officer, Bombay Province, 
Bombay ; from Jan, 1042 Controller of Prices, 
Bombay ; Additional Director of Civil 
Supplies, Bombay, March 1944 — August 1945; 
travelled widely in Malaya, Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, U.S.A., C'aiuida, Eire, United 
Kingdom, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, 
l'’rah<',e, Switzerland, Italy, Iraq, Palestine, 
Tran8-.Tordan, Egypt and all Provinces 
and States in India, Burma and Baluchistan ; 
Correspondent for India, International 
Conference of Agricultural Economists (1932- 
84) ; organised the Indian Society of Agricul- 
tural Economics and its first Secretary (1939) 
and Vice-President (1942-45) ; Secretary, 
Bombay Fruit and Vegetable Marketing 
Committee (1934) ; organised Bombay Co- 
operative Marketing Society, Ltd. ; Examiner 
for B.Ag,, B.Sc. (Agri.), M.Oom., etc.; Sec- 
retary, Deccan Maratha Education Association, 
Poona (1927-34) ; Chairman, Shri Shiva ji 
Mahratta Society, Poona (1934-35); Pr^isident, 
Bombay Education League (1942-45) ; 
President, Martvfcha Mandir (1945-46) ; , 
' . Leader, Govt, of India DeIe|^tion in Palestine 
(1940) ; represented Govts'." of India and 

^ Bombay onsey^l Committees, Conferences 
and bodies, ^mreu : New Delhi. 

SHtTOMam, Gteiashyam Jefhanaaid, M. A., 
LL.Ii, Public Worker. &. December 23, 1898 ; 
fit. BnkmanS, d,of late Hohanlai Gnlrajanl, 


Dy. Collector. Bduc,: Govt. High SchwLr 
Hyderabad (Sind) and Elphiustons Cali : 
Bombay. Professor at Siuti Natlunal €qU 7 , 
Hyderabad, 1917-19 ; since 1019 in (kmgre!^* 

^ movement; convicted 4 tlmw In ’ 

operation .and satyagraha iiu^venients and 
detained in prison twice ; has p.asBed 8 vear* 
ill jail ; 1937 elcctfM to Sind Legblatlve 
Asaemhiy on Congress ticket ; Leader, Con- 
gress Party, 1937-40 ; de<’t.od to Bind Asscmblv 
again iu Dec, 19L5 without roiitcHt; now 
Leader, Congre.sa Party in Sind Assembly. 
PuhUcatioiU ; “ Burdoli Batyauralia ” fa 
Siudhl and trandatlon in Shidlii of Swami 
VivekaiiadJps Karmayoga, ; Audi 

Colony No. 1, Karachi 5. 

SHIVLAL, Soth Chandnlal, Share 
Broker, Bombay, b. 18th June 1 888 }naa 
aristocratic family ; Ida father was a Dewaa In 
Mahikantha Agency. Bdue,: 

Giijerat College, Ahineda- 
bad. Started the Chandra 
Weaving Works, Ahmeda- 
bad, 1020. Joined the Bom- 
bay Stock Exchange and 
bought his Card in 1932. 

Donated lls. 15,000 for 
building a Pilgrims' Shelt<?rr 
at Satrunja HlUs, Palitana ; 
gave a substantial amount 
to the Ahmedabad Panjra- 
pole. Lady Northcoto 
Orphanage, Bombay, and Deaf <fe Mute School, • 
Ahmedabad, He paid a large sum of money 
for erecting wells in villages and has spent 
over a lakh of rupees in charity. Addrmi ^ 
Chandra Nivas, Pedder Eoad, Bombay. c 

SHOME, iParesh Lai;, B.A. (1900), B.L. (19i2b 4 
President, A'^sam Kovonuc 'I’ribuual. k . 
July 10, 1893; m. Miss Nilima, (L of Me - 
Kedar N.ath Bose (lirst cousin of Netajl 
Hubas ChumlTii, Bohc), Bdm. : City College, 
Presidency College & University Law College, ; 
Calcutta. Enrolled Advocate, Calcutta High ’’ 
Court, 1013, Asat. Hecretury, Bengal Pro- : 
vimdal Congress Committee, 1017-1922; 
Asst. Wceretary, .Reception Committee, Indian, - 
National Congress, Calcutta session, 1917,. • 
and Special Calcutta session, 1920 ; Secretary,- r 
Assam-Bengal Lawyers' Conferenee, 1921 ; 
Assain-Bengal lawyerAi’- League, 1921-24; ', 
member, Assam Legislative (.‘onudl, 1927- ‘‘ 
1930 ; PresidentTj Assam Cimuber of Com- 
merce;' 1944-47 ; Advocate-Gc&ral, Assam, 
October 1943 to Sept. 1946 ; Chairman, 8«rm$ . 
Valley Rice Procurement Enquiry Com- : 
mittoo (appointed by Government of Assam), ^ 
3945 ; President, Assam Revenue Tribunal 
October 1946. : Editor, 

Bengali Monthly Alagazine, 1912-1915 ; Contri- 
butions to magazines and newspapettk . 

'■ Address: “Inverneil’% Kench's Tracs^ y 

Shillong; 12/3, Hindustban Road, Calcutta J 

^ 29, 

SHONE, Six Terence Allen, K.C.M.G., 1947; 
Deputy to Sir Alexander Gadogan, permanmt 
representative of U. K, at u. N. ! 
ex-Big^ GonimissioJior for the United 

Ki&gdom in Ijjdia 1946 ; 5. 4 Sept. 3894; 
s, of late Lt.-Gen, Sir William Tefence Shone, ' 
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; : M' Bt; J 

; iicm,- .'B'ifiisiJifoborif: l.#rii . ■ J'lSMtice of I 

io itfliod'; p.. [ 

of Ifonmii ,A»d.i‘ca> 40lJ|iiw:f ikimmim i 

: Blret't,- W. 1; t. ■ Win€lieat<:r;| 

.- tljilvwslty ColkgB^ Oxft'sriL' ' Enwii^aii I 

^ War,; B!eis|:!M;€l5ct'f iiiipt, lOtlt Brs. s 

", IBiKiBsIilra iiihI .Iritelltgeiiee' Corfs ; f 

" 0r«l .Beeretery* ■■ :OiBlf;>itiMI« ! 

: .gfid ■ Berr«tary,.lls20; SeKiotery,' 1B£7 ; 

■ f ‘oijHsdIoT ■ _ of ■ Bmimsw, ' 1 iif 0 ;■ ' ;. Biili«!i:1. 
MhiJfltor, raSro, B'MB, In Adddioi} in 'for<|)rrii .' 
fjfih'ie, hA^mtvml ai Lliiif'ors, fisio, WaisBirii^Ttois. ; 
Boroc! and Bif'lgraiB*;, "Mli'd-gicir do 

; .of : Syria -mpl L^fasoii, . 1044-40. ' '■J«Mj'4-w:.‘ i 

■ B'. S'. A.,, ■■ 


Savifi^gH Bank Idid.* ■. 
g io. BBi, 


■ mm:' 

WoTeliOJisinn-" 

■ BUifttloi ■ «l: Al ii ed ,■ f rptwslffes. Idd.,.,' M^rciBl il« 

.iB.'L,, 'flimlMstWi .Cln??' A: firkiiflCisi'i 

'AiiH Bhi:, IX A;; C*o» l,W„. fMmgmi 

'Engll.U!»'?|il'!g Co. , iJ'iX, '..llie'v THltfS, : 

€or|forMf|on , '■ , Btdg ■ ■ 

BoliC- l.‘rG|jrB.torr' flrji : .■■CjdlTO' 

' 'KMkm fVoi-fe,.- I.'isufod CfotXifii?": 

■arid <do,? 'CoroMltti'e'' ■ 

€Jm«djdr. ■ Chb':. 

ktnh, ■ dBA . Umii.- . 

XIAIifiwr llilf., swnf Xoftago..'* ■ 

.'tfufo, ; TliX llonit,;' 

Itomfy l'» . : 


SKBOrr, Kxdrnhit-BmmUhMw, Kk, aiOM.>i 
(Bom.)? iC^e, (r.mn.% Bonoou. TOrfetur, 

Tata Sons Ltd. b, Juiw 4, m. JerL,tl • 

Tanday, EiplUnstonc CoiL, BomB.iyJ 

London ScLoul of Econoraks, Dindon, Frcif. 

, of , Advsnee Banking . at Sydenlmm 4 XjI1,, 

Bumlmy ; VicckPFt;H., 'Ik^nihay ShartlioJdftra' ^ 

. -. Assciii., 1036-S7J .Member, Ottae, ojf Indian r 
KerehantR' CbaHiber., IfiSO-se; %lcfe-Fr».,i 
Indian Merclmnts’ Chamber, 1030; Tmatte: 
of the I'ort of Bombay, 1000-37^ member of: 
mtm Textile Board, 10S2; Inewne-tax > SHOJABDmN, 

Advisory Cttea,,' im, awl %rrte«n Stock i II.A.» L'L.B. 

Exchange Knqniry €tteo., 103d; an mwst[ 

■nfitiicM before the Select €tt ee, of Ontial Leg. ' 

Assembly on the Beserve Bank BUI. 1034 c 
Becy.i Currency Itfagim, 19S3-34 ; Jiireotor, f 
Tata Oil Mills fk>,, tW., IHrector-in'Uiarge. j 
Investment Corporation of India, Idd..! 

I;fon*official Indian Delegate to the World' 

Monetary Conference at Brctton Woods, i 
tf.B.A., 1044. One of tho authors of fchei 
Bombay 16.- Year Vim, Addm^ : « Eddie I 
House *% Bedder Eoad, Bombay. 


SHUOFF, Ktsikhmhtn awltonji .XP. 

Bieaident, ntMk KiT.htinge, Bombay, and 
ldf»’ct>jr 0? aevK-ral Joint Stork Companies.. 

■ ■&,. .Jaly 27, 187B'; m. Alma?, d, .of .B.iiStom|f . 

'. Faiiday, " Fdac. .• Bharda Hew Illgli School 
and liyjam|ee de^'leshhoy Coi!b*!ii.'<j of Com* 
ri'iei'ce. Author "Of works osi BiRthematirs, 
Kc'IpbiJt of Silver Jubilee and C'orcu'Rtion 
Me'ials. PuhHrcitmm f lilomeEtary AfBh-' ' 
imUm and Algebra for B. B. Studenlte/* 
AMv^m: Snnshinc, CJiiirehg&te Bf clams tlon, 
Bomimy. .■ 


SEEOFF, Bhfrajlal MBmchmAi Managing 
Dircetor, Evans Fritter A, Co. (liidia) 
and The Hew Em Trrxtilc Min« Ltd. k 27th 
AugiiHt 1000, s. of Nerju'hand Bdccband, ; 

I.aiHlIorrl of Biirdi, Id«t.| 
■Snnit. m,' Mfinlnla' Jarlwaia, | 
of ;...!li«!.irfdKiiici '.'Cilitinllal | 
Jariwidit ■ of 'Bomlmy'; 'One [■, 

r'Uluted fn»lii the i>. C', D, 



Khalifa, ■M.A, ' {l*aa|Rb), ■. 

{CwwI-ridgeb IJv.D. (BwbMn). 

|la,rrjstcr-Rt'L&w |:.ync<djX« Ir,»>. 1^. ST BepS, 
1887, Hon. Frof., English LltefftBire, 
rnia ColL, Lahfjjre, 1000-1008; lecturer* B si- 
varsity Law CiolL, 

Fellow, Punjab Cal V, since I&37; Member 
of the ByndicRte of the Bniv. elnre 1021; 
iVcfsiib-nt, Anjumand HhunyAt'-b blrm, l*horc; 
Founder ami Boic Sen?'., Punjab Muslim 
’SdneaBonal Confermee, Lahore since S022 ; 
M??»icipal Commwsioiier, Lahore. 1627-1930; 
Ffcjsldcnt, Bar Association & Member of the 
(.'oumdiot Law Iteroriltig High Court, lahore; 
Chairman, EecepMois of the 

AlMndIa Muslim Edumtional Conference, 
.1988 ; appeared before the Farliamentary 
Joint Selects Committee in London on hehaft 
of the AiWndla Mnsllta Conference* iSSS; 
asvanied Jsibhfe M.cdal, 1935; Choimjan. 
Kpfoptkm Conmdttfo, Al -India Muslim 
History Conference, 3 942; member of the 
newly eojistit.niCil Lahore Corpn, ; Pri'Sldcid, 
W<st Finijab branch fif Paki.-taJi lust Bade 
of Jiit».rnfttioiml AlBiir.'S, JMre»s : 8, Begttm 
Koad, Lahore, 


Sitr\uJiUiik iligli Bchotd ofj 
Bard I ; F.Y.A. fn-un the | 

WilMUi C-'^lnge, Bombay;, 
mnwcullnc cfiarse i?t fiuc SHBELJI, Tlio Eon’Me Fandif EavisfeattJkar* 
Vi.doriji Jtibit'c Turiinmalj ii.A., LL.FL. M.i-.A., Frontier, the Umt 


inKl'.ituiiv MattiijgR in 
spinning and weiiving , 
pn?cti('?d tru-fning at th«' Huby MUis, .IMdar ; 
Balford Te(;hnw’ni t'olh.ge., Mancteter. 
.EngUind, IfWlLHo ; pnirticai iriunlng at the 
Wtdhojne MHIh .Ltd,, Helsim, England ; 
visited JiX]«in, 10115 ; iiiitmtcd tha incOTpora- 
t,!on of tlm How Era Textihj HUIh Ltd. in 
1930 lirstly fut the weiivlng of silk and art 
sUk and later hrstalied a complete plant of 
Cotton Bleatdjing, Dyeing juid Eliciting xvhich 
catered for all the xviir sujxply ordfU's, parti- 
cularly in reference to mini‘r{il khalvi, xvater- 
proof Ciinvases and antigas hibrics ; inirehaijed 
Evans Fraser & Co, I Ad.; Director « Evans 
Fraeer & Co. (India) Ltd., Bra Tc:gTile 


of C, IL Hud iPTur slinaj it? IB, b, Angust 2. 
1877, at Bangor; w, Shrlintiti .Blmwani Bai. 
Edui\ : Ibifpjjr, .Libhulporc. , 

HIslop Ci4h»gt', Hiigpur, ami ||'h;' 

Law ,Sc1hm){, Jtibhulnorc. f '•'- 
ILmdnmstJ'r, .StaBi High f 
Sehool, Khairagarh fur S j. 
year.'? ; ■isal.so tutor to CbirTs i' 

{.if Bastar, ICuwarflha and 
, Khair.agarh ; jiuneti Bjir hi 
3008; \v?is arnSted .as a 
Koa-co*opc-r»tor m 1028 but ^ 
released dim to popular <i| ^ 
ltphe?ival ; sentenced to 0 i " ■ 

► years’ hnprkoDmcnt, 3930 ; 

2 ysarsi’ imprisumufiut and fine Ks, 500, 1932 ; 



Xr;.. 
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ume sfcruc1< oil' the roll of teyers, 1!)32 ; rc- 
flflmitted, 1935 ; outi,'rp<l Leglslfttivft Ooimcll in 
192:3 as * Swaraj Party ^ momhfir ; Ohairitnan, 
’District Oouneil, Kaipur, 1026*36; Minister 
for Bdueatlon, July 103? ; Bponsored the 
* Vidyamandir Scliemo ' ; Prime Minister, 
Aiig. 1938-Nov. 10, 1930, in first Congress 
Ministry; detained in 1040 during Individual 
C.D. ; The only detenu In the proviEiec 
detained in August 1942, imder the 
Defence of India Buies; released on dune 
16, 1945; Pounder of Nagpur Times, 
Nagpur ; elected to Ch F. and Benrr Assembly 
in 1946, Address : Budhapara Xload, llaipur ; 
Seoretarlatj Nagpur. 

SHUTTBEWORTH, Graham Deimisott, J.P., 
Senior Partner, »Shiittleworth A Brcdt, Ex- 
change Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. 
m. Margaret Elien AuderHon (15 March 1917). 
ISduc, : St. Lawrence College, Bamagate, 
and Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Commissioned, Address : 21, Eavclin Street, 
Bombay. 

SIRGHUTHiriiLAH, C. H., B.A., of Messrs. 
ICizar Moiianiad & Co., Madras, b. Novmuber 
4, 1913. Mttc,: Madras Christian College. 

Elected to the Corporation 
of Madra-s, March 1941 ; 
elected Olmirman, Madrjis 
Corporation Works Cora- 
inittee, 1944-46 1 prominent 
biiBittessman, nmnufautraer 
and exporter 
President, Muslim Chamber 
of Coramerce ; member, 
Coraniittee of the Bouttern 
India Chamber of Com- 
merce ; represented the 
Sou thorn India Chamber of 
Coramereo on the Senate of the Madrijs 
University lor 3 years; represents the Muahra 
Chamber of (’oiunierce on South Indian 
Kailway Advisory Gonxuiittee ; raeiuber of 
tlie Executive CPinnuttee of the Madras 
Muslim Educational AsBOcdation ; member, 
Musid-e-Ahal-e-Islam, JMadras ; takes active 
part ill varicnis (diaritablo and social 
Aiijuinan-c-Institntionfl ; visited U, K. and the 
continent in 1947, Address : 93, Banthomc 
High Hoa-I, Madras. 

SXDDXKI, XOian Bahadur MtOiammad Dalwt 
JUihakhsh, Chairman, Sind Public Service 
Commission since August 1947. b. Sept, 11, 
1893 ; rrt. Bachedlnl Ahmedall Siddiki. Edac.: 
Bhikarpur ; Ilev. Dept,, Sind March 1913 ; 
special duty in connection with resettlement 
of certain talukas In Bind, 1921 ; Gazetted 
Officer in the new Lloyd Barrage organiza- 
tion for 16 years ; Dy. Collr,, 1932 and 1933 ; 
Assistant Commi.ssioner, 1038 ; officiated for 
four months as Secretary to the Govt, of Sind,- 
General Dept,, 1943 ; Collootor of Niwvabshah, 
1948-Jttly 1945 ; Secretary, Education, Health 
apd Local Self-Government Dejmrtmentr 
Augnst 1945.peb, 1947 ; ^loinbcr, i<pc«nbay- 
Sind Pubhe Service Conlmission, lst-> April 
1947 to lst^>ely 1947; Khan Sahib, 1932; 
Blhan Bahadur, 1945. Addrm : Gnl-e-Bfdna 
Muslim Colony, Bunder Bd. Extenslor:, 
Karachi'. ' . 


SIDHWil, E. K,, .\LL.A., luembi't, 

Asseaibly of India ; rx-Mayor of Enmchf 
member, All-ludia Ctingrcs'^ Comujitt»'*i ; 
Karachi District Congress Cmnmlltee : Munb 
cipa! CounciUor, Karachi ; Mcmlicr, 
Railway Advisory Board ; ex-TruMce, Karachi 
Port Trust ; Prealdenfc, Bind A 
Postmen's ami Lower Grade St, at? Ujaion* 
federation of Telegraph Mm\ of India, ani 
Burma ; Currency Association and Municlpftl 
Sub-Inspectors' and Lower Grade Bt&l^ Union i 
Secretary, Ihisaengcrs' A Traffic Relief Assoek* 
tion ; Chairman, Railway Iioa«ia Comrahte# 
President, Clearing Agents' <fe MuccacisW 
Association; member, Executive Curamitte? 
A Council of various institution's. Leader ol 
thtj Congress Party in the Smd Leglglativ® 
Assembly ; President, Loral BelLGoverraiPiOi 
Institute (Bind) ; Provincial Coruraissioner, 
Hindustan Bcout Association ; JTesident, 
Federation of All-India PuHsengers’ Assixla- 
tion;. President, AlMiidia Local Botfiea* 
Union. Address: Victoria Road, Karachi, 

SXKUND, Dewaa Bahadur Lakhpaf Rai, 
M.A., Ph.IX, Bar-at-Law^, C'X«€Mj^ 
Minister, Kapurthala State, K4ue. : < 
Graduated with Honotirs from the Punjab” 
Univ„ M.A. of the Cam- 
bridge Univ., having passed 
the Tripos examination in 
Mental and Moral Seionecs, 

Ph.D, of tiie Giessen (JniC, 

Germany, and Bar-afc-Law 
of the Mhhile Temple. 

Practised as Advocate of 
the Lahore High Court for 
a few yoaK! ; Poroign A 
Political Secretary to tlra 
Bikaner Govermnent in 
1930?; ajjoompanied His late 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner to Londoh 
in 1931 for the second Round Table Confferv 
ence ; Secretary, Legislative Department and 
Legal Remembrancer to the Bikaner Govera^ 
ment, and also worked on the Indicia! Com-, 
mittee of the Bikaner State ; Political Mlnlater# ; 
Jaisalmor State, 1935 ; .siieciaily deputed tO' 
England in May, 1035, as a representative dt; 
the Laisalmer State during the pafssage of 
the Govt, of India Act, 1036 ; Dewan, Jalaaliaear 
State, 1936-1942 ; Chief Member of Ocmnoil^ 
Minority Administration, Kiahengtirh 
1942-45. Address : Kapurthala. 

SILAM,Saya]*? LaRehmau, B. A., LL.B. (Boimh 
MJj.A, GeiionU Secretary, B.P^LC., Morebanl 
A Social and Politkal Worker, b, Mav ' 
1896 ; ni. LuxraibaL Ndue. : Wilson Hif^i ’ 
School and Wilson College, Bombay. Memtej 
of the Corporation (Isfc April, 1922 to Slst 
March, 1932 ; Xsfc April, 1935 to 31at Matek ? 
1939 ; 5th May, 1939 to 10th August, 19#: 
and 20th November, 1943 to 31sfc March, 1946)p 
Chairman, Standing Committee (let April, 1945^ 
to 31 March, 1946) ; Works Ccmintttee- 
(1939-40) ; and Markets A Gardena Comraittica' 
(1926-27 and 1927-28); Member, 

G.O. since 1938 ; Vice-President, B.P.a6. 
(1941); ComraisBionor of Prohibition of w 
Government (1937-38); Secretary to the 
‘Tilak* Memorial Cttee. For some time: 
Felloiv of the Bombay University ; Ghainuas^ 
oithfi Honsini^ Panel of the Bombay City 
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faisilfr.l t^y liovt., K^f BoYiibs9?i\ “ 

anaat-'clod xrlth ■«‘.IU'*aUi':miil< iii'il'Ur 

fjfi'l rfO'idI !*'t. f.iB.ifJr.H't, ppUit : 

'■ J dii/fs i ; Is )v "A .<(.^11 1 :;t!i Lriiif, 

Xti. IHj 1, 

pHOH, 

fir f'Ov1. i^C iaM:i bihx>‘ An)X. 11, 

lUJTj Mt'iufjfr fwf 

rni'ii?, ; Musi/tt*? f*>f' 

tY<-V4=Bnjnis:ii!’, ul' l^unrAU, .'hiJi'- 

' lO'UJ; Pf’^vB>^{^iy Mn'ctor #»f 

iHiif.'i ?^hi”h «ml Jict 

AMr>\-^i: l\\ 1'nrJilak iN’.uL X^T'iv . 

SIWGH,Saird«e Bakadui; Bfe.agwaict,!A'!pat4).av,\ . 

ii. ISSilj m. ', fwY?;?, ii'ihit*. : i |m'n-:{?i'} ■ 

i^tudrut all rfHiiui I\4k'4PimminY^ i ! 
fIrrtfJsi Ij.l^ 

B hhiin ♦’xtiridnatioii, aiallc'd to] 
'IfrhUf.y * BKi;«lirit4'l|Pn4t iif 

IJoutfc .Jndm-^ ..NaVha Statfl ; 
■S|jiife'‘soiat'i hi KaWia-PatUiIa' 
ea.'sRs; Illgli 

t'fjart, ,1liiitd Btatc ; Bpec-lal 1 
. iu mtmy I 

..■lti.4i»rtii!At tor^kidilKg | 

3j«^»ra BhootSijjJ: raie; 
OfHiriBctl, B. B, 4", C.l. Bailwsiy; 
Ia‘it?al AiUiBar, Jodliptir 

■.■■:. ; Hauler TituMIhairmaii, 

MmilHpnIir.y, AJiut-r; iS, LaadaF, ^Mutsoua! 
War Ffotit, AJiut?! ; Adv«aaB‘. Fvdiiral Bani't *, 
pKKl BjTJorteHwm ; In CJtth; 

TeaiFilsi ftud Wrest Hug. Mdresn : Civli 
Ajmer. 

tIHGE, Oaya Pxwd, B,A., B.B, Bieader, 
Muxaffarpur. m. BrimatUlhaTneil Dy vi; Pan 
Ofifi #, Br. Mimeshwar »Sin54JL At.li, 

B.H. and three <1 Edne.: MuJiaffatpur, ?atpa, 
Calcutta j Foiuiderand Hony, Secy, of Town 
Hail library, Murattar- 
pur, Biected Memlwr 
of tlie TncHan l4‘s;felatlve 
AMCPibly (1024-1034), of , 
the Staadhig J'liiaisee Com- 
mittee ; Founder nmiii- 
her of the Aero Ciub of 
India and Burma; Bfeni- 
ber of the verging Body^ 
of the Indum School of 
Mines, I>lianbad. Member 
of tiio Emtiiro Parllanient- 
ary Association. Presided I 

over the 32tU Session of the Ail-Tndia h 
dncduding Burma) Postal and ii, M. B, Cosher- ; 
enee, Bohar and Orissa Provincial (Jonferenee^ 
MnaafTarpur, 1033 ; 5th Session of the Bsima 
Provincial Kshattriya Kavyuvak B&ngh, 1033, 

■,, Kangoon; $th Bessloii of tiie X^anjab 
Provincial Depressed Classes Conference, , 
^ Amritsar, 1933; opening cerenipny of the 
Albludla Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Delhi, 
1983; 12th Session of the U. P. Provincial 
Postal and B. M. S, Conference, Benares, 
1934. Member of the Governing- Body. 

' G,B.B. College, Kuzalfarpur ; Bony. 8'icretary, 
ynveraj Butt College, O^. Bfc. BakHim. 

. her! ; one of the Vioe-^'atrons oynter- 


5i;Yfiona- €<uit-*jnfor>’iry Art Kiblblitioja, Kew 
; Dfity, Awtltorof KhasMer fICame It©* 

{ b'Ctloni Art 1934 pftissed by the rwtral Bigls- 
‘ lature; AtiWot of ** 

I AMrm: lfo»l!arpur (lltharb 

’SIHGH, Jaipab 3l^rnbn- of Bidljii I'vmitI* 

I tiU-ht A^s^iftbly mid Prffl,, AJblmlbi AYilb^i'-d 
’ dPiU. M, P»03 ; #, of iafe 

: AOffi! pjjbrui ; m. lara *J. d. i)i thn 

] %%\ l'„ iJunjH rpirr. t'iHf P?<;S. at fb<’ imllau 

i A'litb.ral r*inpri‘?'A i;'d>r, ; hC PaidN 
' baUf'W; id'vMroiiiJtr iuirlbjj.dtjo, hC 

; fV.u?uf*fht5‘'i raid'-rbury, «nsl fd. 

I .ddus'jynib'Uff', I'JSldrd. Full Bbii' at Oisford 
] Inr lb’.wk<‘.v; raprrdfn'd f.h». Indian idysopb- 
’j‘-r«40 at f{(i' CflyOi|)yd hi Plrint 

i tuVH.'i'iutt’d iiidluis AnsitilanI in 

; Iho J-loyai Dfibb-HImil Group, 10*28*32; 

; Di.isb'f, Afhiraota Colh'gA Clokl 

; Idfmt, HeYidnumIfT and tblleklhig 

i Vlc'o-rrhjf'ipal, ibtlfcuioar tbfiige, Balpur, 

‘ lb:.0bd7 ; .Mbd-rtfr mal llevfeuuu 

C'onjvrd^dr.mf, Bilmnrt Ftnte, l5JS7-3‘d; 
C'lvrliHO Advhi-r, 8fledlun Board, 

101340; lillbT, Adli?;44 124142, 

Pifbh'mUtfna ; Aitich-s on Oamc-^ nnd Boehil 
Aothropi di >yy . Adiim:-f : J I nuehi, I 

j NogisUiv 

HJK.Rafa Sir Maharaf, M,A.(0»oa.l, 

I Bar-at-baw, c.f.E,, Govoraur Bombay 
siriea- laruiary ld4;B, / J», 17 Alay 1878. ' m. , 
Ouiiwati Maya Das, d. of Bai Bahadur Maya 
Ibis of FeroEeimr (Fiinlab!. 2#,* t d, 
Eiim, : Harrow and Bali. €oll., Oxford ; 
Bar*at4.aw, m%. \hl\ C.E. 1904 ; Amt. Sec. 
f to Govt, of India, Dept, of Edacation, 3911 ; 
Colk, of Hamlrpur, H.P., 3917 ; H^rdol, 1918 ; 
Secy, to H.P. Govt, IQ39; By. Seeretery# 
Oovt. of India, Bdueatlon 1920*23; 

Dy. Comeuissioncf, Bahraleh, 3923; Com- 
imHsiouer. Allahabad, 1927 dt 1929, Benares, 
1028; Chief Minister, Jcuilipnr, 1933; Agent- 
Clcneral lit South Aftka. 1932; Member, 
EK«nitlve Council, tJ.’F., 1935, Member, tl.F, 
I^cgi'dallve Assembly, 1937 ; Vtce-Chaacellcar, 
btif'bnow University, 1941 ; Prime Minister, 
KsiHliiuir, April* July 1943; President, Indian 
(ihriMttan Association and National Bifoeral 
Federal urn, 3044. Member, IKP. Legtektlve 
Couiicil, liHO. ‘Delegate Commonwealth 
BeJatimis <lout^renCe, pluglaud, 1945. Ddegati*! 
tuthe United Nations, 'ffew York in 1945 and 
1947. Publkaiionn: lleports on Indian* in 
ManiBliis, British Guiana and in South and 
3'hist Africa and various contrilrttioM to the 
Presi!. AMnm: Govt, House, Bombay, 

SIHGE, Malik Amp, lA.-CoL, 

Inspectordieneral of Ptiiium, Bengal since 
vm b. Sept. 22, 1891 ; m, KmnU, d, of A, 
llDon, Bar-at-Law, Cawnpore ; Edue. .* Lahore, 
(Pimjab llnh%), pkllnburgh ami Loudon. 
Joined 1 ndian Modiad Swvjeo iu 391 5 ; smanl 
^ intijM iktiat Mhir ‘No, 1 hi North Wert Frontiers 
oi'indi|k,Heirimni Sast Africa, M ari Field Forces , 
Tndik and Soutli *l*efHla ; 8ubae4njiently j>ostei! 

In F.M.B. as 0.C* Indian Military Hospital, 
Taiping; Joined Jail SCTviee%s Siipdfe. and 
* pledicai umcer of Ceniml Jail, Insein, Burma ; 
subsequently transferred to Bengal Jail 
Service. Addrw.* 245, Lower Circular Boad, 
Calcutta, « 
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SKNGH, Sardat Eaxibir, B.A., LL.B.. ex- Judicial 
A FoHtical Minister, Bholpur State ; belongs 
to a respectable Sikh family o£ Eawalpindi, 
Punjab, b, in lOOi. ; joltted Bhnlpnr State 
Service in 1030 ; was appointed Judge 
of the High Court in 1937 and later on as 
Judicial and Political Minister. PJlected as 
General Secretary of the Central India and 
other States Group in 1944. nuUicMiom: 
"^Indian States under the Government of 
India Act, 1935." and Legal Problems In 
Indian States. " AiUreu : Dliolpur 
(Eaj,). 


SINGH, Hon’We Shyi Ramchayiter, M.Sc., 
H.L., Minister for Irrigatinu, Eieetrifleation, 
Legislative and Public Health, Kngineering, 
Bihar Guvernment. b. 1885. Bdac. : 
Calcutta Univei'Hity; Patna University. 
For some time Demonstrator in Chemistry, 


G. B. B. Cullege, Muzaffarpur ; jiaued Non- 
“ ‘ was ?■ " 


Co-operatiou Movement; was Professor of 
Chemistry in Biliar Vidyapith for several 
years ; elected member, Bihar Legislative 
Couiicil, 1020 ; took part in Non-Co-o])Rration 
Movement, 1930, 1032, 1040, 1942 and im- 
prisoned every time; elected member, Bihar 
Assembly, 1937, and again in 1040. PnhW 
cations Wrote 3 books in jail, two of them 
mz„ kit X^ikanh " and ** ArifO, lion-’ 

hiti " have gone to the press but nut published 
as yet. Addrm : Masiiadpur (Bihat), P.O. 
Bihat, liailway Station Barauni Junction, 
District Monghyr ; Secretariat, Patna. 


SINGH, S. ajit, M:,A. (Punjab), LL.B. (pimiab), 
K.L.A.,3}r.‘W.F.P. ; &. May 19, 1905 ; m. Miss 
Sarla Bagal ; Bduc. : Govt. High School, 
Kohat; D. A. V, High School, Rawalpindi; 
Forman Xian College, Lahore; University 
Law College, Lahore ; Called to the Bar, 1929. 
Elected M.L. A., 1036 on Independent ticket; 
joined Hindu Sikh Nationalist Party and 
elected Secretary. Minister, P.W.D.,May 1043- 
Marcli 1945 ; Leader of Sikhs in N.W.F.P.; 
Perrmnmt AddnsB : Sadder Road, liohat. 


SINGH, Byi|adiey Sheodaff, Com 


mancier, Jubbulporo (Indcp.) Sub-Area. b. 22n{l 
Aug. X9U2 at Bikaner ; m, Rajkumari Kamla 
Devi, Jubbal, 1040 ; Mdue. : Noble School, 
Bikaner ; Shrewsbury School, England ; Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst ; attaclicd to 
Iflt Bn. Border Kegt. ; joined the 10th Light 


Cavalry and Comm^ided a^ Squadron ; Stalf 


College, Quetta ; Staff Captain, Kohat District,; 


Brigadier Major, 14 Ind. Inf. Bde. ;«^>roe(>edcd 
Overseas to Iraq as D.A.Q.M.G. ; joined H.Q. 


4 Ind, Div. aa A. A. & Q.M.G. in the Westcjyi 
Desert ; joined 16th Ligl^*, Cavalry as 2nd-in- 
Command ; f^ppointed as U,S,O.I. in the In- 
telligence B^awch at G.TI.Q. ; went to Berlin 
as Deputy Commander of the Indian Military 
MBsiou, 1947 rwas L.O. to H.Q. 4 Ind. Dlv. -hi 
WmtSs, Bast Punjab 1947 ; keen polorplayer 
and big game hunter, Addrem Commander, 
Jgbl?ul|)oro 


SINGH, Sf, NihaJ, Author and Journaito 
b. June 2, 1884, Edue, : Punjab ffniversity'' 
m. Cathloyne Kinsey fJrook, 1997 ; 
contribution to an Engllfth newspaper k 
189v8. Since 1902 has regularly wrhten 
reviews, quarterlies, magazines , weekikv, atS 
daily newspapers all over the world. Bu 
thrice girdled the globe and w'bilc Uvine k 
four confciiieiiia has been ccmmdssioned by . 
the govenimonta of various countries, notably ■ 
Canada, Belgium, Ceylon and India, to wil4 
books and booklets, some of which Imva mn 
through enormous editions. U ritea hi s&varai 


languages. Among best-knowii works ataj 
India's Fightan ; India's Fighting Troops- 


inaias ingmers ; Jnaias lighting Troops- 
The King's Indian Allies; The mjas 

Thuiv Tnth’a " Pyrnttvaeiim ^ 


Their India; Progressive Briiish 


Japan's Modernizaiion ; The Kizttm 
the British Empin ; Hhaqmt Sinhim: 
The Maker of Modern Qimdal ; Messages of 
Uplift for India ; Urge IHvine ; Making Bed 
Children Good; Dry America, Ac, aI 
dress: " Suryaathamun," 16, Nml Road 
Dehra Dun, U.P. 


SINGH, Sardar Bahadur Sir Suhhai 

Kt. (1944), O.B.E. (1938); Landlord* 
Millowiier and (Jontructor ; memlier 
Coimdl of State, 1939. b. 1890, Shri- 
mati Wariarn Kaur. Edm\ : 

Khalsa CoU(*giatc School, 

Amritsar and privatfdy ; 
member, Central Legirtiutiva 
Assemhiy, 1938; Director, 

Reserve Bank of India 
(1938); Trustee, Delhi 
Improvement Trust (1938) ; 

Director, Air India Ltd., 

Bombay ; India General 
Constrindion Corporntion 
Ltd,, Calcutta ; iCamani 

Engineering Corporation 
Ltd., and Rcveral other leading btailie^fj 



concerns ; member, Delhi Municipal Oommlt*;1 

...... .... „ 


tec, 1915-36; Vice-President, 

Municipal Committee since 1930 and President* 
1938; Honorary Magistrate, 19164918.; 
elected Chairman, Pimjitb Chamber of 
Commerce, 1939 and 1941 ; elected Deputy 
President, Associat(‘d Chambers of 
Commerce, Calcutta, 1942. Clubs: Crlekcil 
Club of India, Bombay; Impedal iklli 
tjymkluma Club and Chelmsford Club, Ntw, 
Delhi. Address: 'Baikimth', New Deltt 

SINGHANIA, Shree KaiiaSipat, mm 
and Millowner, b. in 08 ; «, of late Hri Kamlav 
pat Singhaiiia and Brimatl Kauj Piyari Bevlij' 
m, Bhreemati Vimla Mittal ; two two d.; 

Edar.: P. P. N. 



KcIukjI, Cawnpuro ; Apjaen* 

•• — ’ - n MlJls- 


tlce, J.K . Cotton 


rounded off training to, 
ka4 


travel abroad in Europe ^ai , 
Amurica, 1938-39; apk 
visited Europe and the tCK;, 
In: 1947 ; joined J.K. Cotton 
MU as .Director, beejun&i 
later its Directorda-oharge,;; 
Western Zone J.K.Coaeenwt^- 
Bombay; Director: J.F' 
Jute Mils Ltd., J.K. Xro^Et 
felCo.,Ltat; PiasticProauotsLtd.,M.FJ«^ 


AUU*, Cavmpof 0, Straw P^jpduota Ltd.^ 


::Who*s'Wh^''-m 


■ K.' ' LAltss'iloii:. Wpi^f - 

, .;, Co., ivfrt:* ‘ffet 

I C:-C: Ct4;,': Siiuw- Wi«C*- 'Io>orl- • Vifa: 

'■'’■■Cv liCC, ■■Mlllis 'CfilM 

'HC:::CICiiscy-CI{iiMl :;W¥3^j/ Co:, ;Li;<I,, . 

LCi, Cf'extik' CaCilcC iCC.' 

'I'iHiiikr' ; IvaiakpiC: (IMoC- ' 

:^vC'M»i‘k), "il ,E. ;ll(f!;|j;:3f5f Factory. ; 3.K. Oil BIIlF, ifr: . 
' C Fc!5i|oloo;Co|‘y', Karola feo F;^ijsiarsUt ; 

'CntfCy^fc Hfi.s;mr. MiiF Cfi.v an^l^:'J.E 0 
;: Woolisti MIkiF.- ' C:awn|H.^!'f;^y/^^ .FoCbpr :i 

, ■,' ■ , Mfs ^ Co . , , ;k t mX ,, ikt?* icri s ' ■ X''B ':im < ’ak y; C« C- : ( 1 m i ia I : 
vC '^'^iikny. MPEtCof r| 

, ■; y/kl:,. Jolisi AinColaike' tCirp^,, CCojg^ Xiia ( 

JnfllXtiito; IsKlIuii/CouKcj!, of yVorldi 
: ■' .A 0 aifH, Xthistfliaoae kehoi>!/ t:sf iuiiXoa 5 I«:i,rf!c. j 
C:V'\' F‘iajXoFta|>ika SopjclCyOl,' fialla, l 

X ':■ "Centriii/- A-^soelanoijv ■ AH-iiwIf i :i‘'f dfirHiiuiy- oil 
■■': Asriooiatloiift, 'ICoiflty ?:)!' ' Cqio- j 

f.; ^'V iHor^a', Ija-liiiiow , IJfi vcr>iity,/.jklfowivcs '«' 1 
riation, Boiuiay. HinfF»? 0 'r«’ As'^oriaiX.oi oi i 

ktnrthrni liMiia. i';n\}ij ' 

jliidiiUk CiiamhfT cX i uidiio re*', A!Mr'alf-C 

I 'V ■ A)rgai(kai|oij, fE XfMhj.;Htrial Fiopfoyorr, Aior* I 
{'luuk'C Cjmnik'!’, I F.. iu'iiasj Mmi isanf | 
Cliaiuh«‘r, CaXiitta. F>-»Ur.*tfiniii ff Woulhai; 

■fyCv-'ManijiactiircrB 1 b ■ ItClIa, . CaB'afor’o. ■ Jai|uirj 

i chiuiiopr <*f JU-liiAht Manrari | 

.StuiitBclan aiid nir-Bibcr of uusro than ioi 
■a; Lodges, both' SAX. & E.€, .Pad/iftw-f 

ihms : Writw oeea-luiiully on oaoBouii*- aia! 
iiHhifitrial toyik'S. Ilohhk'^ : Cfurdciimg and 
eolleetSon r.F iMte art ti'eaf iircs, liooks a ad 
earins. IhH'ffa.thuH : TeaiuXo hW-iisaaia;/ rutii 
bridge. iVthn : FoMnder-Jkoideut, (;uvn« 

{hire Kotary Chib .ual ^lendjor, Cric-led rhd,» 
of lihiia. Ltd.. 'Bombay ; 8*:K) tXub. Bombaj’; 
Gangeh Cbib JAtL, Cawagure ; t'mviiaore Club, 
Cawiipore ; Itoshauura iJiub, aitd Chebai'^tVu’d 
Club, Dellii ; IFF. living Club, Cawupare 
; ete. J.K. ilousth eih Wwderi 

..y.tJluaU, Bombay,. , , ... ■ 

;, Iisaa I,aek«BmipaC Baaker 

artd Mi!Iow«er ; Uiirrtor, A. K, Imbtstrles, : 
€’awii|Hu-e. h. lOOh, third .v. of flu; late Fala' 

= Kamlapat Siiighania, founder of the J. K.| 

J adust lif-s, cawapore;! 

■ JMne.-: IhiiSi-ly iu.criwa-! 
pore ‘.BUbf'e^p, leaf ly travelled ; 
widely in '.Baiy>xaC:,,F.i:e[i|.sifUil:^ : , 
■Tht.; .Nadonal .InsurfUjee Cm., i .' 
Ltd., Ca!f”uMa; The. 
''XutF.am| .X Rre: % ' xieneihl I '' 
ItKiuianec Co., Ltd., [ 
(.'aleutia ? • Idreeiordu - 1 

. Clsarge : ofr ilie 0’Alumiuhiai.| : 

. Corpoi'Utloa.' of India, ■'Ltd.' ;.,j,:: .- 
and a Senior i.Jireetoi’ of the 1 
C J. Iv. J'udustrieK, chief i 

\ among which art^ : The ,L K. Cottow >Spg, A | 

; \V\g. .Mills Co., lAd* (Cawnpore); The .L JC, 

; Jala Mills Companv, idd. (Cawaftoifd ; i 
F The ,L K. Iron A- steel tkinpany. Ltd. tcawn« | 

’: pore); The J. K”. (Jotfun Alauufaidmet's, 
j ((awnpore); The Blast in BrudurCs Ltd. [ 
(Cawupoiv); The ,}. K. InveMlnieUt Tmst Ltd, f 
(Cawnjmre); Tlie V. i*, rmiustiiiii Finaueiug:* 
f: Corpmatkm ;Ltd, (Ca\vn|,»ore) j Thu .New j 
' Kaiserd-Hlad tlotfm Spg. A'. ’Wvg. Milk; 

Ltd, (Bombay) ; The J. K. Investors (Bombay) ' 

F Ltd, (Bombay); The iUiymoBdCVoollmi Mills I , 
X Ltd. (Bombay) ; The Snow Wliiti? F#oa x 


- .FfCKlpiX: i'n:, .;,Ltd.'yi:€aleutfitF;:^Tfe '-liekiriii .■ 
.Flmir-'. Milk Lt^L ' rtrRlCtttai ;': 

' iCBleufta) ; .CTby ' , AX ..|C: 

^ ItdileuthC ; Tlov -j. 'K ;■ FXistcfn’.l.wiuw|rk».li4d.(- 
TCakmM). i. Fbe ■. ililoy, 'C^ittiuC Mili^ .^Md* X 
■ACaFuC»f ;■ the ■Behi-al.. Ar A'«'Afrt liivy^nyis ■ 

,:: cLtd;. .cC^&af ?a 3 ■.'ri.di, Filtt Snpi^lies' CXimia^X: 
tjfvp. }.xdVxCkb!dttiti The .Anxliwr Co..,''li.f.L.. 
■CCi;lcu«al; Tiie fXaya kn.i'kr MSN.lAd.'tCn.yft) 

. a?Ki: ■th.e. .Stratv .■ .Fresdnef^s ' Tide XBhppali;. ■ 
tliahtnjm, .|te';f:'Tdio.p C’^nviritfi'e ■o.l/the TTfltd\ 

' ., A H.“i.'m.im. ALii';»kii: l;X.Mb‘.iati!iBX.Cl'p.in|.x. . 2;ltl:i;X 
^ XmI '■ .A Indii '■ JlaCa-'ibba/' ' 

: .l.iM 2 :. Iln' Ftf.e l:dl^ne|vk»o.lajdt.. ITioiary'SeiifKil ' ■ 

^ .fkC!dlpg:|:tnsd: wl:d:Tj;;X;tt.sXi:!vLin,:fut:^.' huddihg , 
’BiBHy' ; , -.*1 X libeiu! yidiilattthropktX'- 

ejj|ie.s-jiiliy . 'hitn:ejd:''d Xti p.roH.iking'cduenliyB y 
.fesideisC A!erelyefd ;C ; t;La,t.abeF'' of FV' IX :; , 

, '{m-ndMa':, Cy;d .,Co>itto1X1k;a''d , rcpri^fteid'iiigTb.#. 

^ .Fevb;‘rBtF.m ol'- ln'Lan.AXl:iMril.iers 'of* Conuncfee ' .' 
and' iSniUAiry' Ihe Indian. Ccutra!' Iiite Cmic ' 

■ x»it f, *".■•■{.* ; tim C«;'Tf.*.sB 'yar'B nud ClrUh Sertlorial 
.Con'ind.ttee e-ftly! Indkfn Standard';? Trwt ltuli,iriL 
. Cifkifi ; The Clik-id-ta' :: 'The Lamb:! ; The Botary;: ; 


:XTiie' T'riendfe’ V o.io' 


and .&evi:n'al others ';; Feerer 
and.'' !m;.d.?'ir.h.'tg', . 

Cswjii'vOi-m 


.' Tenrd}«, riding' 
.'Canga ■ Kuii, li' 


S.ijr Fadampatg .Kt,., Ooy.tT!},:j,ng 
Direefo'r, 'J. K., '|iotnsf!'k'{C' €aW'h'p«.ro', • .^ 
January, :i.ijOa, o'f the Into Ln'lti. KfHiduF'atiX 
.Shigisarda Pdeov ; Aequlred a tlmrough 
. lvtM.rw|f dgU" • of tiie, . fiinda-' 
mtntat principIcH of 
Byofioiuiea a«d Fimiiife; 
uudertoolc an e^feissi^n F ' 

bu><iBeHk tour of feliirapH at 'ml’ 

an early age* and gained 
lirfrClaiiMl hnoHledgr’' of the * 

U'i’hniqitV' and organlhatioa 
of induMries in wchtern 
t'OUJifries. Fhiti red hito 
- biplriesis 'In , ;lilsv Teens, ' •' and :■ ,a«i<isthd X byx . 
;, hkdim brothers,: :lk;proihided'':aiid:;htev^^ / 
:; lndlandpdiKtriek;t:h.agreafc'eEeiit::T.gOvcru ;X 
mid guiding furee of j, K, Imlustdei^, r-oni- 
prising Ufa host, ofundertakfng.'i ; very fsmd 
of (T.Uei'ting and eumpilhig Ktutistieal data ; 
founded the 'Mert.diants* Chufuber of I'nited 
: 193ii T''Ffesldept,;the''FcderktidB :■: 

of the Indian Chumls'iH of {.'ommerer' and 
liidmstry, liKiri ; guided the aetivitie-s of the 
Bm|doyC?s*X:'..Afis^«dktfo^ ydX dTorthern ludhoXX 
lOll-T:?; Chairman, AIMndIa Board of 
Teehuulogical Studies in Ciiemieal Engineering 
A CheimealTeeliuoIogy ; The C, P. InduHtriu^ 
and Mnuneing Co.rfvoratiou, Ltd.; Tli‘e .Bank 
of Jidfjur .lid. The Fretj Imlia ikimnl 
fnsiiranee Co., iitd. ; The Hhidufdau rorn- 
mereird Bank Ltd, ; has bij^iui the Chaimian 
(Jf the UovennnClit Powt'r Alcofiol Cotiimittee; 

* nmijiber, indiau Coiistitucnt Assembly i 
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Central AtlviHory lionrdof FureHt TJtiliwdlon ; 
Indian Central date ; ludiiiti 

Central cV»tton C(»uniiittf*o ; 'rextil« <;,*oiitrol 
Board ; Board of IinBHf.rii s, United 
vinces ,* Board of Htdentifin and lridii»trial 
Eesegpcli ; Advisory Committee to the Bii'iiotor 
Beneml of I)iH]joBuls ; Trudo X^diry Coin- 
iriittee ; Industrial t.’om mitten and a 

number of ot-iier Coinnuite'cs ; donated large 
Bums of money to deserving caitaoH aiKih as 
primary aeliools, propagation of Hindi, and to 
religions, social and educational inatitutioiw, 
Ilobhies ; Oonstruction of flue buildings and 
places of recreation such as the “ ICamla 
Tower ” (the seat of Central administration 
offices of jr. K. Industries) and the ‘ Kumla 
Betreat/^ (the Beauty sj>ofc of Cawnporc, 
attrfictiiig tourists and visitors from all sides 
of the country) and * KamJa-Oastic ’ (a building 
of its own kind in Musaoorie), being note- 
worthy. ItmreaUans : liiding, travelling, 
sports and music. Address * Jfamla Tower, 
Gawnpore. 


SINGHilNia, Lala Parshofam Bas, 
Industrialist and Businessman of Cawiiporc. Ik 
18QS ; Bduc,: at IVIirzapore. Joined Shri 
Crangaji Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. as Director in 
1918; joined the J.E, 
i Group in 1034 as Manager 
of J.E. Jute Mills Oo., Ltd,, 
and aubsequently became 
Director in 1942 ; Director, 

J. K. Jute Mills Co., Ltd., J. 

K. Commercial Corporation 
Ltd.; J. K. Investment 
Trust Ltd. ; The Ayurvedic 
& Unani Mediolnes XM. ,* 
The Western India Share 
Corporation Ltd,, and J.K, 
Chemicals Ltd. Residential 
Address : 113/8, , Swanmap- 

caf, Cawnpore. Official Address : Kamal 
Tower,, Cawnpore. 



SINCHOTCJH, Lala Sohaalal, Managing 
Director, Plastic Products Ltd., Kanpur. 5th 
son of Lala Murlidhar Singhania of Cawnpore. 
6. 1905 ; Educ,: In Calcutta. Entered business 
and took up manufactur' ' '* 
a cotfcon mill at Mirzap 


and later joined Jugt 
Kainlapat C< " 


,, , . ottoxi $pg, 

Wvg, Mills Co., Ltd., ikv 
pore, as a departmental hi 
and rose to the position 
General Manager and 3 
ector ; taken on the Bo 
of Directors of the J, 

Industries in 1942 ; Direo 
of J, K. Cotton Spg. «fc W 
Mills Co., Ltd., J. K, !<'< 

Broduota Ltd., Standara unemicais .lura., 
itaynaond Woollen Mills Ltd. ; Kaiser-i-Hind 
Sp4 and Wvg. Mills Co. Lt?l. and 
J. K, Commercial Corporation Ltd. Director, 



The Ayi^’edio & XJnani Metyolncs Ltd., Cawn- 


pore ; The Western India ^t£>res Corporation 
Ltd., Bombay; The Vlmla Stores Ltd., 


Lucknow, ISjja ^otariau and Freemason 
Constitution. 


the Scottish 
ToweiTj Cawnpore. 


Address; Kamu 


SINHA, The Hon’ble Mr, jlamorrah Ufatokw**,* 

M.A.) B.Ij., D.U., Miuistt'f, ihh.^r 

.since Ajiril h, .lidy in89. Bixie • 

U.atiia OjH. and l-iiiv. Tj.uw UuU. 

Brof. of lliatory, Collrgo, Bhagaloi 

(1915-10); prantised In Baiiia High 
till 1921 ; non-co-operatcd after ' Xavoas 
Congress ; norked with MaliutinaXbindliiin hh 
famous Ghampuran Agrarian Km|uiry in Bd?' 
elected Vice-Ghalrman, Patna City Muiilri! 
pality, 1924 ; and Ghairiaan, Dihtrh.t Board 
Gaya; ITcs., Bihar ITovimuia CorJerenai 
192.S ; Working Gen? rai Hecrctary, iphai ‘ 
Central Relief Btmd (in connection with BIIjm ' 
Bartliquake) 1934 ; eloeted member, iiouaeil of 
State (X92G-29) ; M.L.A. (Contra!) {X9;)D.37) • 
M.L.A. (Bihar), 1937 ; Uem'rai So* v., Bihar 
ICC.ib, 1934-30; Uimuioo MiuiHt»‘r, Bii.ar 
Govt, 3937-39; flcneral Sccy„ Rereplion 
G’ttee,, 5.3rd Se.-ision, Imiiau National Con- 
gress; Jailed for 3,5 mouths, 3933-34 ; detained 
for Individual Civil DIsobedlenec Movement 
in 1940-41 for 9 montlis .and for 1942 movement 
detained for 22 mouths (1942-4-1) ; w<jrked as 
General Secy., Xortii Bihar ihi-orainatina 
-Hdief C’tteo during oj)ldemi< s iii 1944-45: 
elected to Provincial As.sembly, 1940 ; selected 
Leadtir, Indian Deh.'gation to luti ruaticjUfil 
Food &> Agriculture Organisation Conference 
held in Geneva in Angiiat-Scpi^ember 1947, 
Publications : 3Iy lieminisceMce** Gii 

Hindi). Address : Secretariat, Patna, 


S I N H it , Bhupendra Harayana, E a 1 1 
Bahadm (1018^ B.A. (Calcuttia), of Kanhipt; '* 
Zamindar. b. 15th Kov. 1B88. i». irst 
Eaai Prem Kumari and on demise Baal 
Surya Kumari. Bduc.: Presidency 
and TJniyerslty Law Coll., Calcutta, lit 
Class Hon. Magte. ; Tnisteea Indifth 
Museum; President, Indian Art School and 
re-elected in 1929; elected to the Bengali 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted memte 
of the Boyal Statutory Commission; member/ 
E. B. Bailway Local Advisory CTtce am| , 
Minister to the Govt, of Bengal ; Leader, Land- ' 
holders’ party In the Council ; Vice-President* 
Bengal Olympic Assocn., Calcutta, Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School, Hindu Mission, Bengal 
and Calcutta Orphanage ; Director of several 
Joint Stock Companies ; Patron of the Brate- 
Chari movement. Leader of the Progreasive 
party of the Upper House, Elected i^realdent, 
All-india Vaisir' Conference at Aligarh in 1935- 
and at Sitapur in 1941 and also of the Agarwal 
Mahasabha at Benares in 1928 and at Allah- 
abad in 1934. A member of the Bengal Film 
Censor Board, the Provincial Transport 
Authority and The Calcutta Improvement , 
Trust and a Vice-President of ihe Empire 
Parliamentary Association. Member, San- 
skrit Assocn. of Bengal, Bihar and Assam, 
Ballygunge Girls* College and Kalidlian H, E. 
School. A Trustee of All-India Cow Confer- 
ence ; a member of All-Iud'a Cattle Shaw 
Committee^ at Delhi. He is a Fellow 
of the Boyal E. Society, Lond, Address : 
Hashipur Eaiphati. Hashipur P.0,, List, 
Murshidabad, E. Bengal ; 4 A, Ei-jamoy 
Kqad, »T)liawanipur, Caicutta, 


Who in InJiii & Pali^fnn 


CJ*. 6, i. i:fim\ : KK»1< 

iH;i?}i S< Kiiji?;!}iiiua<*u, i' \* : ‘Hfs^.r'ri- 

es#’'s?»% Niiity|?’!ii' ; Ikikifj! a^l 

Lak'liU} I'f au'l Orlriit a 

♦•“fmiii'™, Luiaf'*u i \-z~>l 

l*i'{itr^«uf of IHifo/y. lijI'J aa-i 
la J1M7 ; nl tfa' f*f linroiv, 

Sivjpav rn}v}'i4U\ ,I‘»V3 , Hk-f 

iinarti* I V aufi U^^. Hih't r- 

*ifv i'Hiirt. ftoia-'ll iunl Kvvu- 

ihti< I'tuvar-tit;- ; Pi-'-Mti.t. 

III {urv of JiitiniU IU->a..s>. 

; Mi-’talf!‘f, fntlj’in IfM.srir;*? 
lU'foril-? of In lla na’I 

ii'i Ri'iiear«‘h amt pjiluiiiatitai f ; 

riiitirniaii, fSoar^i uf Ijfibti ’, 

^lly .toaraal and m 1 Aa^sfiul ladls'tiu, 


Nag^iir KaU'rrrdty iiidoriritl Addrm : TiUaa, liifutf. 

'- . PiiMimtiowfi : ‘’‘ UtM- .of Ihe .Pe4hn:m'\\ 
iu jUithnC hoh'^r,-, /‘--'.Yv’M 

*' rnmiami of ih-i HVs'^,-/aA‘.VflSIHMlfESXilTEiH«n.I.f.^C«(LHi«ICi|i&- 

:-v; iSMafe - AddreM i IMiaaprd, •■ Moma I »«»» ■ Maiiarafa Sir Rajffiiijira 
■ /AMlage, .N«gi'}iif, , ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ BaihLadw, Kxrj.J:*l4‘iM:allnli:r of Cii^e' 

mi atite la liid'ia amHAild 

wSIigEE, E-ttmar Gaiiganaiitd, M,A. (1,921) ; 

MX.A. (i02l-lO3fi); decdeil to the Bihar SIEOHI# H. H. MiBaMjaaidraL M$hmm 
LejiMfttivo Coimcll (1937); r^vaifctfd sh*i Tai Singlt|i Bahate, 4 tiet 3, 
(1946); iron, Eest-areh Scholar of the Hfrh f. to the mu, May IL 1946. 
tlakufcta 0iilv. (WES-aS) ; Frof*rtetor, Srinagar Addm$ : felroliL lUhmtaim, 

24. Sept. ih0a 'Muc.." f:‘mirienf‘,v 

College. ■' aiid '■ Hovt, ' Sanshrlfc CMege, w".«' ■*! 't.* k«< i ■' ,,<*■ '■»*• "' ■' 

^,Caktttta ; ■ and Pogt-Cmduste Deiife., C’alentta SlSTE,^Ve^attao, {|i0a4.),.Hafiag'' 

Univ, Blectod Secy., Congress Barty In the 1% (!>, 2ft«! SeM, 


allj in-4f»-4 while is* England in 19,13, to 
afip-etr the JfdM Barhamentary Cow* 

nilttr. I'ndiAtt Uhi 

a ksigihf Wfmismndnm on tM WWto Fape? 
imm ilii*' ^taridpolnt td eunstltnilima!! 
imiJonalfeti. f oiti-oontlon htetsier at 
Lnclin&if 0rilvm!t.¥, lO.'la, N»gpu» 

Vni\'mlt.y, rrjt, »!>t! tiit Bthai Cnit, 
ihit^ack, fereived «iegir» of Doctor 

of hettcri*, fmn Alkhahatl 

i'niv,, a?; I fk- d»gin ef ilo-tMr Im 
'jfhdr?,.* Ceh , hi /'HMiraiiam " 

" 7 m <^r Sii>$'Hr*ttim of 

ld/o'tr,‘* <Spm‘fr-» onxi Wnting,^ of 

hinha"' (19351; srciool mdsiKMi 
i?4if,lon (1942; ; ihaT.I erderu'od edhwi 
UtH7l ; A‘fi5A<?,df. The i kyqrunnih’.f Aiia 

|{‘.UL:5; ,^iVaw« /fiJifjf v*M4>mpnfar 

H9Ui, Tht t‘iff ami ffk ^^k$lhJe 

Cl‘.f47), VnMmu of MfO- Akm^^ 

^ji.nfdM, A44rm : Faina, Bihar, 


1943. f. 
Adfirm : 


■ to, the' if ilk, May 11, J94i;l. 
Blrohl, Baipntam, 


ge . ■' and '■ Hovt* ' Sanshrlfc CMege, ■*! C* n«< i ■' ,,<»■ ^ ' 

itta ; ' and Post-Ciradnste Deitfe., Calcutta SlSTE,^Ve^attao, ^ALh.M.A. {|i0a4.),.Hafiag' 
’, Blectod Secy., Congress Party In the iSf* Senh 19o„< 


AffiBCWhly, 1928 ; Life Mewher. Einpke 
Farltoentary Aasot*.; Meniber, ExetatiTc 
CttiiR, of the AiMndk Hindu Sabha, 192^-35 ; 
President, Bihar Proviafia! iiinm Saibha 
for several years; electod ?ice-Pr»idenfe 
of AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha (1942); 
visited Kurope, 1930-31 ; elected Leader 
ot the opposition in the Bihar Legislative 
Couneil <1910) ; Member, Bihar Sanskrit 
Council and i^adsliad ; Dist. Commissioner 
(for Barbhanga) of Boy Seonta* Asf«t\ 
(1037): Bihar Provinoial Commissioner, 
Hladrstiiii Sronts ; Memifcr, Bihar Provincial 
War {’tteo, ; I.cader, Katlonai War h'ront 
(Darbhanga Ht.) ; Follow, Patna Urdv, aince 
1941, elected to Ms hyndleatc in 1944, 
f^uhlicaiions : Author of several papers ami 
buoha. .dddrm : P.U. Briimgar, Hist. 

* Purnea (B%ir)» • 

31HHA, Dr, Sa-ohcMdanandfi, BarriHter. 
Flrsi elected Dy. President, Indian Leg, Assem* 
l)ly ; first Indian Finance Member* ex*Memb«r 
Executive Council, BUiar and Orissa Oovt., 
19214926 ; also President of Leg, Council* 
1921“22, Flce-ClianceUor, Patna iTniverslty, 


Matriculated 1921* ComuiWiial traliilng »t 
Bavar'i Colkge, specialised study of Sakiwan* 
-.shipand. Advertising* psMised ;-■ 

Incorporated Sales Maiiag- 
m* Exam, with distlnetion, 
fit^t Indian to he elected a 
member of Incorporated 
Bales Managers’ Association, 

Loruhm. Started Blata’s 
Sales and Publicity of Service 
In 1934, converted in 193$^ 
into a iimlted company in 
the name of Adartft Ltd , 

Hirettor* Adsites* Ltd..Bom> i 

bay* Adarts ((.MIcutta) Ltd., iAlcutU, Adarts 
(Delhi) Ltd,* IMlif, Met tec I?fiitdments and 
Pharnmcenticafs, Ltd.* Madras, Andhra In$i»- 
rhuve Co. Ltd,* MusuUrafam. Member, Com- 
im-rcial Lsan-iiiatiun Board of the Indian 
Mcrchaafca^ Chamber, Examiner In Salesman* 
ship for 1>, Com. (ULC,) Examiiiatton. 
Freemason* English, Smttteh and IrteiJ 
CemstitutioES, Clubs: Cricket Club of India, 
Bombay and Calcutta Club, Calcutta, 
Reermikm: Temiis, Billiards* Bwiwinfng, 
Motoring. Address : Arunodaya, Kappou 
Park, MatUBga, Bombay* 


1921-22, Flce-Ciianceilor. Patna tJniverslty Sk MatuMr Bombay ' 

19364944. Firafc President of the Jndlai^ i arK, Aiawnga, iiomoay* 

Constituent Assomldy. b, to Nov* 1871. • _ _ «. ** 

m. BriWftti Kadhika (deed.), Etiue. : X*afiia StfMMm, H. Eaja Sly Earn Singh, Eaja 
College and City College, Caleistta. Called to, of, K.C.LS. f>. 1880 ; descended from Batliore. 
the Bar- (Middle Temple), ISffH; Advoeate.i House of tC^elijLBarada m. thrice. Ad?.c. ,* 
Calcutta High Court, 1H93; Allahabad High Daly CoIL* Imfbre, Hlmli and Sanskrit poet 


Court, 1896 ; Patna High Court, 1916. Founded 
and edited The Tlindmtan Itemeif, 18994921 ; 
resumed Editorship 1020, Twice etenj)ed mem- 
i'V her, Imperial liegislative Cc^eii. Etectfcd to 
; Ibe l^mlative Assembly, igSO. Was oBiiecL 1 


Daly CoIL, Inm)re, Hlmli and Sanskrit poet 
and keen student of scleu^ and ancient and 
modoiti philosophy, te entitlwl to a ssinte of 
11 guns. s» by seleetioa by Govt, of India 
la* default of direct issue, 1090. dddrm : 
EamnivM P^s«e, Sitamau, 0,1^ 
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SITJmaM. The Hon. Sir, M.A., Lh.B., DAAii . 
jRfti Sabot) (1010), JM Bahadur (1923), Knight 
Bachelor (1931), Preaideiifc of the li.P. Leg. 
Council. t>. 12th Jan. 1885 ; m. Srimatl 
Basiidevi, sister of Lala Jagan Nath Aggarwal, 
M.A„ LL.B., Advocate, High Court, Lahore. 
Member, Municipal Board (1910-20), Chair- 
man, Education Com., and Vice-Chairman; 
Hon. Secretary, Meerut College and Trustee 
for life; Hon. Sec., Bevaimgri High School 
(1913-37); Eon. Sec., Lyall Library, Meerut 
since 1911 ; elected member, C.P. Leg. 
Council (1921-37); Presidents, U.P. Leg. 
Council (1925-37) ; member. Executive Coun- 
cil, Allahabad University, for several years; 
member, Executive Council, Hindu Univer- 
sity ; founder of Depressed Class Schools 
and Sovak Mandal at Meerut ; member, 
Indian National Congress (1905-19) ; ex- Presi- 
dent, Sri B idrinath Temple Committee ; 
President, Eighunath Girls' Inter- College, 
Meerut, since 1937; President- Patron of the 
U.P, Sports Control Board, Lucknow; 
President, Upper Hou.se, U.P, Legislature 
since 1937. AddreM.* Meerut, Lucknow. 


Brigadier, General Staff, British Troo|^ ^ 
Bgypt, 1938-39; Maj.-(ien., General 
1939 ; C.G.S., Middle East, 1910; o,o.o’ 
London Bbtrici, 1912-1041; O.O.C.dnV* 
Per.sia and Jraii, 1044-1915, G.O.cidn-a 
Eastern Coiumaud, India, 104.5-1940 j ehl^ 
of the Genera! Staff in India, 194047 
Address : C/oNewBeihi. 


SMITH, Klbeyf, General Manager, The British 
India Genenil Insurance Co,, Ltd., Director' 


in-Charj 


The Zenitli Assurance Co., Ltd., 
llesident Secretary, The 
Loudon & Lancashire 
lasuraiice Co.^ Ltd., and 
The National Mutual 
Life As-sdciation of 
Australasia, Ltd. Director, 
j Homi Mehta & Sons, Ltd,, 
' .Tawliar Timber Induatries, 
Ltd. Rayr^il (India) Ltd. (). 
October" 27, 1902 ; m. 

September 19, 1932 ; one 
ft. and one d. ffoined the 
British India Gfsnerul 
Insurance Co., Ltd, Head Office, in 1928 
as Assistant Manager ; a|)pointed General 
Manager, 193-4. ClitbH: WilUngdon Sports 
Club 'Bombay Gymkhana, Cricket Chib of 
India, Bombay li’lylug Club, Bombay Foot- 
ball Club and Bombay Pre.sidency Golf Club. 
Address : Mehta House, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 



IIMITH, Lt.-Oon. Sir Jlrthur Francis, 
K.O.B., K.B.E., cr.l942, C.B,1941,D.S,0.1918, 
M,G. ; ex-Depuf y Supreme Commander British 
Forces, in India and I'akifitan, b. 9 Dee. 1890 ; 
s. of late Col, Granville E. F. Smith, O.V.O., 
O.B., and late Lady Blanche Smith ; m. 
1018, Hon. Monica Cro.s»ley, y. d. of 1st 
Baron Somerleytou ; one a, three ds. 
Bdtw.; Eton, Sandhurst. Joined Coldstream 
Guards, 1910 j .Adiutant, 3rdBatt. Coldstream 
Guards, Sept. 1914-Nov* 1915; StafP, Nov. 
191$-Axig. 1917; served European War, 


1014-18 (wounded thrice, M.C., Croix 

do Guerre) ; Comdt. of Guards Depot, 1924- 


27 ; Staff of G<()^. London District, 1927-30,^ 
commanded 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards, 
101^4; commanded Coldstream Guiards 
Giiards Brigade^ X034<»38 ; 


SOCRATES Notonha, M.B.E., K.I.H., JP 
L. M. <fe 8., D/r.M. Hy. (Eng.), IXT.M 
(Loud.), -F.C.P.S. (1918-25). CoiifultlW 

Dermatologist, Bombay ; Surgeon, it .Com- 
mamh*r it. I. N. ; i^rufessor’, Derrnatfjloev 
National Medical College, Ikunbay : Hoa 
Consultant, Dermatologist, St. George's, Ba| 
Yauumaf>ai, Royal Indian Navv and Polish 
lied Cross XIo.spifaK Bombay ; ^ Hon, Magis# 
trate ; Hon. Secretary, Social Hygiene Oouneii 
and Baby Week A.ssociiatinu ; Pre.'Jlden’t 
University Mf‘di<*al Po-st-thaduate Assoeia^ 
tlon ; Vice-President, College of Physklaas 
and Surgeons, Bombay : b. 1889. m. Dr. Mvrtte 
Machado, M.B.B.H., F'.C.P.S., D.T.M, & Hv 
(Eng,), D.T.M. (Loud.), J.P. ; Hon. Maglt 
trate, died 194.3. IMm. : (hant afedieal 
College, St. .Tolm's, St. Paurs and St. Thoma# 
Hospitals, London ; Koyal fnllrmary, Edin- 
burgh; St, Louis Hospital, Paris; Wllhelmlne 
Bpittal, Vienna, Ex-Venereologist, Muntnipai 
Corporation of Bombay (10.17-41) ; Examiner, 
University of Bombay; -represeutfid th« 
University and Municipality of Bombay ‘ 


at various International Congresses In Europe; 

vfe^ 


(Jeeorafced for distlnguislied public aervfc™ 
with the Order of British Empire, K&Iser-t» 
Hind Medal, Coronation and Jubilee 
Pabllcalion. Has been on the Editoriid Steff 
of viirious Medicjal and Social Joumah. 
Address: “Lesnor", 45 , 1.,araiugtoE Eoai 
Bombay 8. 


SODHBANS, Sirdax Pxem Singh, F.L.A.A. 
(Bond.), E.A„ Lahore, b. 20th July, 18S& 
at Gujarkliau. Bduc. : Eamnagar (G, Wala) 
A Lahore. Served in Army, 1902-04 ; A.L.A.A., 
Loudon, 30th Sept, 1911, and Fellow on I2th 
Deo. 1922; member, War League, Guiranwata, 
1917-19 ; Founder and Secuetary of the Gentrsi 
Sikh League, 1919-22 ; President, Lahore Distt. , 
Gurdwara Committee, 1920-21 ; member, Ex- 
ecutive ettee. oiS. G. P. 0., 1921-23, Host to 
Mahatma (-{andhi, Mrs. Gandhi af;d M. Shaukat'" 
AiijOn their visit to Nankana Sahib. 1921. Vic«- 
Pres, and Pres., Lahore City Congress Cttee. 
and member, A.I.C.C., 1920-22; Founder dt 
Editor, “ Xndmi Acmntani and Secretary " 
since July 1922; Hony, Secy., Indian Ii&t. 
of Eegistered Accountants, Lahore, since 


1923.^ Was mainly^ responsible for com- 


promise between the Punjab Govt, and 
the Akali Sikhs for working of Gurdwara 
Act in 1926, Approached Governm,ent of 
India along with 16 Professional Account- 
ants of Bombay, Calcutta, U.P. aftd Punjab 
for eatabliahment of Indian Accountancy 
Board in J'anuary 1928. H. M. King's Com- 
missioned OiScer, 1927-34, Eepresented Pun- 


jab Flyjng Club at first and second conferences 
of Indian 


';indiah Fljdug Clubs at Delhi, 19S9-8t 

PreBonted sword tq H, Capt. Sir Sikandm; ... 


W!m in Imiia Paki^im 


HSTrt lihfiiSt Aftliiii {hjvmM'ir. wilts 

other Hh'inhf'r, E3i#'e«tH’e 

T'orfittiUtfs-'S f»! Ft’sii'riithfn of lissiwin C:ha!n« 
iura nt I'oniun-roo aotl 
amJ llhli arai ol Ijs»lrih thifusihei c»! 
ineref, tsihore, Iie2h-t7 an*,! it** Hi4sy. 
Seol’etary from ItsiS isi lh*l« iikUsl o! the i 
Irijliati i^Htsonal Couiioiltv tM>f liitersiaHoiirtf ; 
ChatiihfT (‘f i’ftfmvierife., Varl*', i 

103;", I03?4t*, I04il-4y. f u\i!.tHi to atls.-snl th« j 
Intenmtldisal t-on^rr* hh ou h^lsl Ih | 

LoisiIoe hi Jfily }o;i3. Meiiihi*',?, Bfsard of* 
i'hsyjiii V, Patslith. lorith4y, ; 
TsK'mher of N.-W.'lL Asltii^ssry' ioisinrltless j 
Iu33-;i8j Msmths'r of FI. M. Kkig Vj 

Lahore Jdl.uh^e (-Vnirtii <‘oijj04lU«e, ' 

lOJOl ; Ativiser to liell.'tiif i'hsipiijyerA* Ihle^ate j 
to KiJth 8«H3ioit id the Inh'rtsathiual i/ahosirl 
t,;onferistse.e. Vieoeva, llKliL rsF lloMOiir. 

at LimehefOi at, Mitliiuel Ihus I j^ivon m his , 
honour at ManeFiet^fer hy tijf Otton : 

^il4nri»*rri' AH?!i<K,'hkiion, July iUli^L The Tkst* 
Iiallaii tifieuate md^ < I nest of Jlonour to! 

the nth liiternatloiijsl Coii;rn'-*.t o« AesyjonUi^g j 
hehi at herhn, 3U3?s sinT t*leet».’d on ine ' 
l*anel of FreHhi*Tite ou 23rt.i c^iiAemhef . j 
Session, (iufsfc of iioiK.<nr at i.uJselu'^ou b> , 
Deutehen Orient Voriein, I5»:rl5f) ; Ihoslfient, i 
SW'tefcy of Ihijfistered AeeoiiiitarilJi in JSjition,^ 1 
Iiiflia, 1D37*38 ttn4 1^41-42; meml<(;r, Indian 
Aceoiintain‘V Boarti of lisdia), 

lh30-44 r' .mBinber,. .‘Prlet's (JoBtro! Boarcl, ' 
Fnnjsib, 1939-14. Presidciit, Iiins^rporated 
Heeretaries AF^-'ociatios fljalhi}, 1941 '40; 
Fresisient, Indian I'hsiinher of Coanaerce, 
1942-43; meaiher of Fanei E.F.T. Board of 
llefcreea, 1941-iH ; meiiiher of Cunmil of NL 
Biheral Ih^deraiioa of India for ii>44-4lii ; 
member, K-’C : Com, Iraliau Beononiic Asssiscja- 
tlon, 1947-48, Member, Pwiijab Indmtrtoi 
llevelopmeBt Cttee, 194&; .Executive Cttee, Boy 
ScouLh* Amm,, Pb. gave evidence before the 
India Taxation Cttee, 1025 ; the Iloyal Com- 
mission on Indian Heforms, 1928; FramM^ 
ettee, 1932 ; The Delimitju.ion Cttee. lOSh ; 
Tiie Im;oriie-Ux lofiJiiry Cttee, 193b; The 
Wedg«wood Kaiiway imjuiry Cttee, 1930 ; 
The Indian *Swgar Tariif Boaul, 1937 ; 
Tim Ihtahiis Unemployment t-ttsm, 1938; 
The Piinlab Band lievenne CBee, 1938; 
Hetuber, liesscptiusi Cmamittef, Inter- Atiian 
Conference held in ^laroii 1947; e,v«Com- 
niittfc, Indian I’leanomio Asmdathvn, 1918; 
Advisory Committee, MlrdJ^iry of Belh'f and 
liehaWiitatiow, Covt. of Imlisi : Bigimtory t«> 
pledgqj^iven to Mahatma Uandhi, ior eomimi- 1 
jiaJ iiarmony and first to impierueiit the ^stnie 
on 24th January 1948 by inviting HiisHm 
friends to a tea party, 7W/h*mh'o«» ; 
AemmUmi and tSeej/,**, ** h’co-i-imw planniwj 
of India ** (Jmnun JFroUpm in Europe, 2930 
df 293S ** India and League of Nutlom *% 

** Indmirial Devdopfmnt of India '*/* JDei'ehp- 
mmi (if Aemmfunop Profmian in India ■ 
the National Paper submitted to tlie r>tii 
International Congress on Recounting hf^d In 
Berlin, 1938, ** Sikh Posliimi in IiuUa*\ 

*’ Indians Abroad**, etc*, etc. Address: 
McLeod Hoad, Lahore and^Ko, 6, Bailey 
Boad, I^ew Delhi, % ,* • 


jSOEHET. SMh Simiih, I.JtB., 

: hlA, llBu., M.lc llldlii.h D/fJL i% n. 

; fcHuw, I'ndkn Academy ol Ac knew ; 

I Fdlow, STalbuial India;, 

!' KMglitlrfud-” tlMd. DIrrjtnr, ihdfklne 

I tute, h, Vsih^h^*\ rnAdv Messaiia — 

; t'fatcd /nJhiu daui^Hs.^G. : 4r’:*vf', Udlege, 

I Lihori*, Ediidauyh Tidv,, ilu.^plial 

! Mfdiral Tfijdty lAihegc, 

I Jdui Jb^pklns I’niv,, Ikrvani llnlv, asnl 
I IXutmto Cniv. I.M.A.-4913 vnmhsg 

j fi>f. Is'i The CfjsniMJitdvc Exam. At’H'cd In 
; IVorld War I. I Id hd 921 ; lb>...ht*i>ibir TVusjsslm- 
I tlOli I'dlow, 192^8192.“*; Unifkiue 

TnMitnte, t92.’» AH'tt, likvitsjr, 2-hddiin'' 

\ iif,ns: BcleuthU; papr-rs in vaii*.tu# gchuji-o 

j jfjufuals. ; ifuBhine In^'.tUurv, 

I iiombay. 

' SOM, The E«v. Maxclal, l*h, Ih, M.A, 

! i’ormw, Filftdpai -of lha Aittifto de 'Msttslla': 

1 IiistStuticm from 19164920. Frofeisor of 
Logic s-tnl Ffillosoptsy at Bt. .Xavier's C‘o| lege, 
Bombay, t. X'ov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
■ Barcekma, North of hpaln. Drdali^ed afe' , 
Louis, Mo., U.8.A. Ui 1905. Eiiue.t Vtdi, 
Spain and at St. Louis UrhvM^if.y, Mo.,V,S.A. 
Went to the ITilIippinfS. i)n the stftS ol 
the Manila Observatory wnder the Epanifh 
and the Amerimn QoxmmmU from 1897 
to ISOS. A delegate to th# WorhUs Fair 
held in S£, Louis, IT.g.An in 1994, Prof, 
for atverai years at the Atenw de Manila* 
Philippines, and rrindpal of that i’uHtjtwtion 
I from 1918 to 1020. On the .Staff of St. 
Xavier’s CsUegt, Bombay, ainc« 1022, Bni*- 
limiwm I T/is I^hkimJQgkid Seri'ice of ike 
P/i'tUppin4 himok. A Mudpif Ssimis Wtms, 
CoutilhutlouEtotbe monthly rtview’^ Eman 
'• ?i Fe** edited at Madrid, A fMmpmmum of 
i '- Ihe SMene^ of Logie. ■:■ Address i .St. Xay.ler’s. -. v 
Culhg**, Criaekahank Hoad, Fort, Bombay. 

IsOMEM, Hon’bl® Mx. Hnmchandxa Oa»e»h, 
j.ilstrict Pleader, Frmident, Bouibay Ug, 
CounelL 5. 24th Noventber, 1876; m, Mrs. 
Sitabai Soman. Bfdw.; HaUra. Started practice 
At s»mra iuonr, edited a Weekly named 
Prakmh for 15 warn; was member os 
Bombav Cotmcll for SaUta Dht-., 1924-28 
and 1984-86 ; was a follower nt Lok. 
Thak ; member of the Comm^ int uiore 
:^ftn 80 veais ; elected member uua } Jcpury 
Tresldeutln 1037 on Congress ticket to the 
Bombay Leg. Council; electf'd Frcsldeut of 
Sat&ra ' mrnldpaUty in 1938 for tnewdal 
period; s*>poiiitea Chairumn of Directorate 
Board, W. 1, Ins, Co. for third time in 1942 
and on the Board d? Jdrcctoratc of Lulted 
Western Bank, Satafa; eomicted under 
Cri, Uy( Amend. Act in 1930 but actpiitted 
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fii H. 0. ,* eoniiBcd In Jail m detenus in 103S 
A«d in Hn. 1941, and again in Sept. 1942 
under Defene© of India BuIcb ; released on 
hmIUi grounds, Dee, 1943; appointed on 
the Council of I>.D. Sccy., Poona, on the 
demise of Date Sir B. Cooper - elected Presi- 
dent Pom, leg, Oouneil la October 1947 In 
the place of Hon. Mr. Palcvasa on Ms appoint- 
ment to fehe OoveinorsWp of C.P, & Berar. 

.* Shan war Path, Satara City. 


SOMJINI, O, Merchant & Mllownet. 
1908,. of Seth Hamrimal Soraanl; iite, 
8.V.S. Vidyalaya, Calcutta ; Director, Shree* 
niW'as Cotton Mills Ltd., Bombay; Shreo Dig- 
vijay Cement Co., Ltd., 
.Tainnagar ; The Hawanagar 
Pilectric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Jamnagar; The All-India 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
B(>mhay ; Jodhpur Com- 
merdal Bank Ltd., Jodh- 
pur; Bhreo Mahaluxml Col- 
our Mfg. Co., Ltd., Jodh* 

I pur ; Shree Laxml Agents 
I Ltd., Jamnagar ; The Sojat 
i Ice & Oil Mills m, Sojat 
(Marwar); Bastriya Metal 
Industries Ltd,, Bombay ; member, Executive 
Committee, Mlllowners’ Association, Bombay ; 
Harwadi Chamber of Commerce Ltd., Bombay; 
Managing Trustee, Shreo Venkatosh Devaatha- 
nam, Bombay; Tiee-'Presidenfc, All-India 
Marwarl federation. Address; C/o Shree- 
lilwas House, Waudby Hoad, fort, Bombay. 


SOffittKEB, V. R., B.A. (Bom.), 
(Bonaon),Dcputy Qeneral Manager, The United 
Commercial Bank Ltd., Calcutta, h, 2nd Peb. 
1900. Mtie. : at Deccan College, Poona and 
Wilson College, Bombay, 

Took np Banking as a 
career. Joined the Central 
Bank of India I,td. in 1922. 

Worked in connection with 
the amalgamation of the 
Tata Industtial Bank 
•with the Central. Visited 
'Central Bank's Branches 
at Hyderabad (Deceau), 

Madras, llangoon, Calcutta, 
etc., as lusuector. Was 
Agent of the Central Bank 
at ■ Bsngoon, Karachi and Amritsar. Was 
specially dewted to organise, manage and 
control tlie Bank's large investments against 
a^cultural produce in the big grain markets 
(Mundla) of the Punjab, Joined the Bank 
pf Baroda Ltd., as Chief Accountant at Heatl 
Ohice in 1037. Was a co-opted member , 
of thi^ Committee of the Indian Chamber of | 
Commerce, Calcutta, appointed to deal wi5<h 
the proposed banking legislation (1940). 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers, I>ondon, 
PwiNpiicalioJW ; Bmhing JPratwler? in l^ia, 
Botkrfan, Was Treasurer of ,the Eotary 
aub at Baroda. AMsss : C/o The Hhited 
Commercial Bank Ltd.* 2, Eoyal Exchange 
Pla», Calehtta* ' ' 




SOKT, Hon. Capt,, Hai Bahadur Seth Shr 
Bhagchand, Kt. a loading Banker and 
Merebant Prince of Bajputana, comes of a 
noljie family renowiierl for its charities, am 
of its members the great- 
grandfather of the Itai 
Bahadur built the magnifi- 
cent red stone Jain Temple 
at Ajmer. Proprietor of 
the firm of Seth Joharnial 
Gumbhirmal, Ajmer, b. 

11th Kovem her, 1904. 

EAuc.t Covfc. High School, 

Ajmer, President, Haj- 
I>utana Olympic Associa- 
tion; member, Central Leg, 

Assem., 1935-45; Chair- 
man and Managing Director, K. B. Sd h Tikam- 
chnnd Bhagchatid Ltd. ; aianaging Agents of 
the Maharaja Kishemgarh Mills Ltd. ; Cliair- 
man, Maharaja ICishengarli jMlUs Ltd. ; Uirer- 
tor. The Ajmer, The Amalgamated, liatlam, 
Jalgaon, Mandsaur Electric Supply Companies 
Ltd., Mewar Textiles Mills Ltd., Indian Trade 
A General Insurance Co., I.td., The Jodlmur 
Commercial Bank Ltd., India Beconstrue- 
tion Corporation Ltd., Cawnpore, Trea- 
surer, B. B. (& C. I. (B.G.), Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Udaipur State Baihvavs, Bharatpur, 
Dholpur and Shahpura States, Jaipur, Owcdlor 
and Bharatpur Ilesldeucies. Ambica Air- 
ways Ltd. Vlce-Batroa, All-India Girl Guidon' 
Association; President, All-India Dlgamber 
Jain Mahasabha, Vice-President, Savtrl Girls* 
College, Aimer ; Life member, Jodhpxn Flvhig 
Club; Chairman, Indian Club, Ajmer, lias 
given large contributions and donations for 
charities and is running Tikam Chand Jain 
High School for boys and a girls' school at 
Ajmer ; The AU-India Digamber Jain commu- 
nity. conferred the title Dharamvear Dauvir, 
the title of Jati Shiromani by the All-India . 
Khandelwal Mahasabha, Awarded Tazim and 
Gold honour by His Highness of Jodhpur, 
Hobbies: Photography and Aluslc. Addrm; 
Tikam Nlwas, Ajmer. 


SOPAEICAH, Oordhandaa Bhaidas, 

A.M.T.P. Inst. (Loud,), M.LB., 
Property Valuation expert ; Ex-Consuit- 
ing Surveyor to the Govt, of Bombay, 
6. May 12, 1888; m. in 1908 to Taraganri, deed., 
1931, d. of Sheth Banchhoddas Varjlvaiidag. 
Hdue. ; Elphinstone High School and College 
and Engineering College, Poona ; reetplent 
of several ptkes and Govt. Scl^platships 
In School and College career ; reoeiv^ special 
training in London In Valuation and Town 
Planning ; taken up in the Town Planning and 
Valuation Department in 1914 ; officiated as 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt, from June 1919 
to Jany. 1920; Deputy Asatfc, Consulting 
Surveyor to Govt,, 1020-30 ; Asstfe, Consulting 
Surveyor to Govt., 1930-38; Consulting Survey- 
or to Govt, from 1938 to August 1943; 
was deputed to Bhavnagar State in 1986 and 
Ohhota Udepur State and Tata Sons Xtd,i 
in 1939 for expe»t advice in Town Planning, 
Designed ‘ Krishnanagar * residential suburb 
for Bhavna^r and ^Mlthapnr* Industrial 
S^uburb for Tata Chemicals ; member, Bent 
Inquiry .Cfetje,, 1938-89, AMrmi Smhan 



Who in hnim Pukisimi 


SOUTEE, sir Eiwwa U t. Cl04li» • 

0.1.10. U&:4ri) ; C.wB|H»r«! f i 

Bow«l, from CwitreUff ijf | 

0.l‘. (iMpt r»f H'apply). ForuMjrly Mowing j 
T>jr., Foriil <fc M.V'doiiuld <.*4iW3J|^:vrfh 1 

.' iTaB,'. '26, ■ », ■iJfsmtii.y .Mary, Aiit<lr€af‘. i- 

3iifc, : Aoadajny, >c?’;tland. .B.jjucjI : 

¥f}itd A', M;«,»4o»aEri f,td« in rt'ivfc-^riitvd ! 

lf|v|‘ar India (.l^fitntsar nf In A'.owrr I 

of Oratad Ffoviiieos hxniil 

lion. OhiunnaOj Cawni-^ro finfnivr;- j 
ment Trnsfe, Adiirm / Oivll •: 

■■■ i-wnpore.,''. ■ j ■ 


rnol #4‘ K«*f! rroj^^n «nd Welijir#' 

idr^'x-O-vr, i.'tmwtmf COiJrnprWy«j? 

ninirwwi.diift fjr i?<nT'Titmi<*nt iHreHofAiiilp 
ivuifjr^r iiH)lnn!rl<-^i In 
; Bu’vsrfeii If'ivt Ih till? of 

Bitlia durin :4 thi': war a;t of Bnppllef*, 

BoUth ItjdJit, I’.Hd fOHl Utst ?0( iXMitf'islIor 
t4‘ PnrtAiitM', N>'-\v IINM ; In 

Api'il FJ4i} b:«" IIU jf'ljf; MnlmriTiin 

rd ,^3 appointsnMif WiiiliSti’r for 

I’O'-f-i, indtrtfo’M, ri’Vfl .>'n|,|iji'’'-, I'Virost-f* «fifl 
: Ojj.tlrn«iL Jf^n fjisd Btroi 

Wu}l?i, B'mrd of in*’Uo»i,rhil IP-tij/arcIt, »4x,, 
lofif-la; Mt5U'4>;r fur AfnTiit'nftm**-, .Oorai 
K^'IBOovrinna'nt, Ann.V, 10i.>40* . 

iavsBIs-ii', . 


SPENS, Sir Willkm Patrick. OJUAI Arvv ^ o 104^ 

(ira™ or taw Order of Sf. Jofm of .te„T?;,irui | 

Triliimal fur tto iLHiiiiiint'w *iii' IhiUo niid i 

...■■ f ..WmlfHJna '(if *Sf.; 4rAm. AOilwlant'Ol arlwiftii ««««.}, p'dai*"'* Mafff'ii* 


Ao'Sf‘iL (Iinima Oonm-i!). and OJikd Oununr. r4’i 
St. John ArnhuIaTtr*e iiriuad<» Ov«‘i.!^<'ari withltu 
fht? Bmpire of Indki (IP-IS). A August P, 
JBB5. m. HiMa Mary* older d.xMVIA.d/ol. aiid i 
Mrrt. Wentworth firfieimiie Ikmycr. U<hi^,:\ 
■ Hughy aiiid ,New ijoJlege, Osll'rd ; i,{;.ini!i!tr*r-at- 
Law, inner IVjsjph', 1UI.»; Masterof the Jlruch. 
Inner Teoiple, itUiu ; pstrved EmTifieuit Wnr, 
lflM-18, (Aipt. awl Adjt, r>th Baltn., the 
Qm?ons, .Luekrtow, ; Ale^fopotaroia, 

J.hirkfS *, IKA.A.G.ii Mceriifc, “i hl0 CJoiiirniB- 
winner, Irnptu-jal War (Inn oh (..'oiuiuiiesioK, 
IhlU-lhhJ; Co*ojjted memher of iiaonn 
Marketing llojinl, li):u-ja *, M'. P. tfrouH.), 
Anttford blvwion of Knit, i.iJJPh43 ; Dircetnr, 
Southwi Itaihvuy, Hill -4a; (diainnan, 
'National Vegofiihle Marketing Board, 

FUlef JuHtico of lijiifa, lOfa-i/Jl?'. 

CJoundi House, Hew iHdhh 


Srtet&ti SrlngftraiuRnfci. fjM\: MMm« 
CJBiveiidfcy, awarded the dol.imtont lusd tmnf 
other medals ant! prl«e«. Served ns ILeettaror, 
Surgeon, »iid Siiperlateudest tn Madras MedB 
ml Schools and fkdlega und In ilvllian md 
War :if08pit«is ; Storetary, VsmmUU^ on 
Indlgf.muiH Mediejne ; BrcMdonfe, Apjivrdn 
Mahamaijdah Narik Su«d'.ot, FJ2il; es« 
Sceretarj/ of 'the ^holrafi M'-dhal ARfX'Ftetloa 
and E<ilts:?r, Madm^ MtdicsU Jmimul ,• Frihoh 
pal. Goverojiiuat liiilisn Medical School, 
lS24-'i2; awarded ”* TaWya ilatna ” Birth* 
day Honoiiri, ; Bast "freaaiirer and 
Itecordlng Heeretary. Thcosnipfiical Society, 
Adyar *, Bireotor, Adyar lAhmy and Ocnerid ■ 
Editor, Adyar Library Seric.^; Founder awl 
Blret PiUBiiient, Aoaflemy of Indiaa 'SledlelBe, 
Madras. I'oimdi^r and Director, Ashtanga 
Polyfllnlf, Madias : Founder awi first Prei,, 
Indian Meniieal Fractilkniers* O^roperativa 
Pharmacy and' Stow htd,,BoiBnlt|ng 'PhyaB' ■ 
ciaii, Govt, Hospital of Imiia Mediclw, Madrai, 

.* Adyar, Madras* 


SEEEMXVASitM, M. fii*, ex“Viee*PreHidnit, Kx- clam Govt, Hospital of India Med.Bk», Madmi, 
eeutive Counoil, Gw^nUor State and mumlw, | A d'drm .* Adyar, Madras* 

Stat(‘s’ Negotiating Committee, <-'Onstititent' 

Assembly; Hnion Coustltntlon CommltteeJ 

h s.>nt i>n 1 SU 7 * Kdiw * Editor, T%$ Ihndu^ Madras; President, AU* 

,.. liiiWi High’seiioo!, Madm Sfiwswer JJdilora' Confmaw (1840- 

^ <«'■'» ColK^ic.-, : thalrmai., Indlm bertfon rt the 

!• iWraill- Biiiwaluri-; si'eurfd fiMt l.iapire rr.-«4 (iiiiiHi, l»4J-ai. , Bfroiiient, 


h. Sejit. tit), 18«7J Bduf.: 

wmimf — - 'r— Hindu IHghSdiTOl, Madras 

W- Cfutral College, 
TojKl^^lr 1 Bangalon^', Huoured flr’4t 

E ‘a 

Sm-ieo Competitive 
« ^ ^ Kxmlnatinn in UGH; 

S *^ \ 1 appointed Frubuthmary 

I ’ ' 'I Awstt. CommB^^ioner liUS ; 

’ 1 Borved in praetkallj’ Jill 

'•-''mS kl depactwit-nfs of Govern* 

^ iH li'jonr iuulmiiug Itovimue, 
ifudicial, Fimiuee and 
Audit, Army, Indtistries, 
Local Adminlstmtion and tlie Secretariat ; 
XGnaatiai Adviser, Hydro-Flluetrhdty Depart- 
ment, 1925-28 ; deputed t<:» ihirope and 
America in eonnection with the Mysore 

State business in London and Hew York, 
and the establishment of a Trade Con|iula- 
sloneFs Office in London, 1928-30; was later 
deputed to study and report on the economic 
and social conditions of labour in the Kolar 
Gold Field, 1031 ; special fllitlea in the Iimus- 
tries department to rehabilitate and manage 
the Sri Krislmarajendra (Textiles) Mils, 
Mysore, 1931-3F, Deputy Commissioner a«d 


Indian and Ea?itms Hevirspapf*r Socirty, 
eldosot ^on of i lu‘ Ute S. Ka^duri itatiga lyt ngar, 
ITo. and Editor of TAc Hindvi. b- Aug. 1887; 
graduated fronr the 3ltidras Fn>idency i'oL; 
jol!i«^fi The i/int/a as Msiiiugf'r juid jiRmimed 
LdltorHbjp In February, ItKU. Addrm : 
HitbnrUNdJ, Aiowbrayaf Hoad, F.U. Tcynampet, 
Madras. 

SEI FHAKKSa, JLA* (Allahabad 1911), BA., 
LL.B. (Cimtab.), and |.iarrister*at"Law (1914), 
f. s, of Hr. Bfiiigsivan lias, M.A., HJAtt.; 
High Gjmmbslauerforlmiin in Fakistan since 
Sept, 1047. 6. August a, imo, m, Anasuya 
DevLd. of Shri Oovind Fpiaad, landlord of 
Sasaram (Bilmr) who died in IfBifi ; S #. 2 d. 
Educationist, Journalist and Folitlojan ; 
^mnected with the Benares Hindu Halv. 
(i914-17>, Lmkr, Allahabad 1191748)* /«• 
dspendejit, Allahabad (1919), Ai, Benares C192i> 
43) ; A.I.C.C, 1918-45 ; Foundation 

mamber, Kashi Yidyapifch (i§‘il) *, Benares 
Mimicipal Board, Gencml Secy*, 

United Provinces Froviuclal Congress 


President, City Alunidpal Council, >^ndj United Provinces FroVmclal congress 
Chairman, City Iiupr^^vemenf^Trtsjt Board j, Cttee. (1928-34), and Indian K&tional 
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€on{r,re8S (lD2U-r^l), Fi’uh., U.F. Political Uon- 
Mmdd (lua-i) arid Prc.s.. U.P.C.C. (1034- 
35) ; member, LegPiativc AHsfjuifjly (Ceiikal), 
; r*>ele(’tr.id, J5M5; <'hairniHU, Ituceptiim 
Ctrce., Indian National CtniirreSH, 1035; 
imprisoned for Congress activities in 1030, 
1033, 1041 and 1943. lAocted nnnuhcr of the 
iiidian CouhtUuent AsaoinOiy for the United 
Proviiu'cR, 1040. Appointed .1-1 igli Coinmif^giion- 
or for India in Pakistan, VM7, Piiblkaiwm : 
Amiie Bfmiif:, as Woimm and as Leader (iu 
Uuglish) and Griknsta Gita, np/tvf Viehar and 
iCaifarih Shastra (in lliiuli). iJlafhs : ivashi 
Club, lieiiares and Naruclii Clidi, Rarachi. 
Address : Sevashranui., Benares, Daiuodar 
Malial, ICaraohi, 

SEXVi^LSTAVA, Ham Chandra, B,Sc., C.I.B., 
Pictd. Bireofcor, Imperial Institute of 
Biigtir Technology (Govt, of India), Gawnpore. 
b. Bepfe. 10, 1891. m, to the late Radha Pyari 
Srivastava ami again to Nawal Kishori 
Srivastava. Edna. : Muir Central College, 
Allahabad ; Municipal School of Technology, 
Manchester ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow 
and University College, London ; Manager, 
Cawaperj Sngar Works Distillery ; Manager, 
Behar Sugar Works, Paohnikhl ; and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U. P. Address : Nawal 
Niwas, Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 

STEPHENS, Xau Melville, C.I.E., M.A., 

Editor and Director, tho Statesman, Calcutta, 
ami New Delhi, f), Eeb. lOdS; Educ.i Win- 
chester, King’s College, Cambridge (founda- 
tion scholar: 11. J. Smith Research Student) ; 
1st Class honours, Natural Sciences Tripos 
Pt. L, 1924, Historical Tripos Pt. IL, 1925; 
an<i Supervisor in History, King’s Colloge, 
1025«2(>: Private Secretary to Sir Ernest 

. Clark, K.C.B., 1926-28; and then to Sir 
Ernest Dehenham, Bart, 1928-30; Deputy 
Director, Bureau of Piiblie Information 
with the Govt, of India, I9;hp32; Publicity 
officer to tho Indian Eranohise (Lothian) 
Committeo, 1932 ; Director, Bureau of Public 
Information, 1932-37. Au'arded C.T.E. and 
Jubilee Medal in 1935 and Coronation Medal, 
1937. Joined Staff Of Statesman as Assistant 
Editor, 193?; Also Director. 1039; Editor 
since Sept, 1042. Address: The Statmniin, 
Calcutta. 

STEWKRT, Six Herbert Ray, Kf. (1946), 
C.I.E., 1939; P.R.C.Sc.L; JLI.C., N.D.A., 
M,Sc„ ' Agricultural Adviser to tho British 
Middle East Gffico, Cairo; 6. 10 July, 1890; 
fi, of Hugh Stewart, Bally ward, Co. Down; 
m, Eva, d. of William Rea, j.p„ Ballygawley, 
Co., Tyrone 1917 ; one d, ; Edtw. : Excelsior 
Academy, Batibridge; Royal CJollege of Science, 
Dublin; Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London. Military Service, 
1915-19 ; entered the Indian Agricultural 
•Service as Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
1920 ; I»rolesHoi* of Agriculture, Funj^j, 
1921-27 ; Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
1928-32 ; Agricultiu’al Expert Imperial 
Council of Agricultiual Eeaearch,<Hovernnient 
of India, 1938 ; Director of *fCAgriculture, 
Punjab, 1082-43; mmiber of the Punjab 
Legislative CouueUDpmtime to time, 1027-36 ; 
Peliow of the University of the Punjab, 
1020-48 I Dean of the Eaoulty of Agriculture, 


1933-43; Agdoultural Cmumkdoucr ’v^hh 
(Kovernment of India, 1943-46; Vjcr, 
Chiiiriunn, Imperial Couiudl of Agricuiturai 
Research, 3944-46. PuUicafmns : Yuthm^ 
pamphlets on agriculture and farm accimnh?' 
Address : British Middle Ettst Ginee, Cairo! 

STONE, Siar (John) Leoaaard, Kt. cr., Miig 
O.B.E. (1943), Retired Chief Justice, HigR 
Court, Bombay. Ih 6th Nov. 1896 ; son of }{|ts 
John Morris Stone, Blackheath A: Liucolu’s 
Inn, and Into Edith Ihnily Wtoms d. of Aider- 
man Edward Hart ; ?«. 3923, MadeieJne JRarie, 
d. of late Ph;ederick Scheffler of Now York and 
sL (L, late Albert Hanssens of Brunscls and 
Istanbul ; one son. Malvern College ; 

Served European War, 1914-22, Woxmter 
llogt., Gallipoli. Army of the Black Sea, . 
Control Oilioer, Eskisliehir, 1919-20 ; Inter, 
allied Commission of Iiupiiry, Turco-Grerk 
War, 1921 (despatches thrice). Called to Bar 
(Gray’s Inn), 1923; joined Lincoln’s Jrm, 
1931 ; Bencher, Gray’s Iim, 1942 ; practiBeU 
Chancery Bar; Lomlon Home Guard, 3940-43 ; 
l^rcB., Commn. of Inquiry (Bombay Explo- 
sions), 1944. Address : 4, New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 

SUBBKRKYKN/ Bj. Paxaraaaiva, M.A„ 
B.O.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), S^amlndar 
of Kumanimangalam. b. 11th Sept. 1889. 
Radhabai Kjidmal, d. of Rai Sahib K. 
Rangarao of Mangalore ; three s, and one 
d, Bdm» Newington School, Madras, the 
Presidency and Madras Christian Colleges and 
Wadham College, Oilord. Was Council See* 

. retary for a few months In the first reformed 
Legislative Council ; has been a member of 
Madras Legislative Council representing 
South Central Landholders from 1920. 
Member, AU-India Congress Committee, 1920, 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1920-30, Elected to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly unopposed for Tiruchengodu rural ; 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 1087- 
44 ; Mimstor for Law, Madrai^, 1937-39, and 
1947-4S; President, Madra,^ Olympic Associa- 
tion and Madras^* Hockey AsiPbeiatlon. 
Addms; Tiruchongodu, Salem District. 

SUBBaRKYilN, Mrs. K, Radhabai, B.A. (Ma- 
dras Univ.). Landholder and Social Worker. 
b, April 22, 1891, m. Dr. P. Subbarayan, 
JZamindar of Kuinaramangalam. Edue ^ ; 
Madras & Oxford. Member of Madras Unlv. 
.Senate & Syndicate for some years; served a 
term on Salem Dt. Board ; served on first and 
second Round <^abl6 Conferences, Indian 
Eranchise Cttee. ; member of Congress Party 
ijp Legislative Assembly Lrom 1988-45 j served 
oiv other social, political and educational 
r bodies. Tjjruohengodn, Dt. Salem* 




Wht> in tmtia I\tkt-si(Ut 


rjjy 


mBm>m, Mhw, BA., B,55i’4K<'<»n<),]*^i}!‘i-.m. StTBBJILEAH, S, H,, r4‘ 


lijirr^tar-at-Law, M.K..A. {OiitrBj, i/>?tiuvr 
Bi Bconoitikii, J-ionB-ay riifitt’iih.y .■ f'rof*N{.f;r 
of Lconomi* B'aJriilU VaH orf-lr y ; B^aniiatT i 
i'uS B.A., Booilfii'y and CaB-otta, i’aifiK'r, ; 

Aaranjl A r«. • yav^i <f.\td<'jaa* an bi"luiU , 
ofttio IiiiiiaJi f>>inau'T«;ial rMtitmuiuty I 

the Bafuni^i'oa’-f^imth f 

wparato dhi.sj’afhnj report *m .B;Kk l.’ae 
Be<*IanuiU‘»u HfheiiP? aiai al'-io mi no{i*^in.u ' 

: Ml -tone ; mmi or, Imi an BeistnU BauLmi j 

Ba/pilry f omndttoo ; omninl Adxih;ar an j 
urittri\i 0| tei imi al htianeo to \anua*, Indha* i 
iiiOHiiTiated mamiinr, Muiih ipid ' 
t'urpoi'afjoo, J'oinhay (lith)); uroto j-rparaio’ 
I^IiuorilA Bopmt m the indtaa tenBiU; 
Bankin'' Kiitpury Coinoiltteo. MtTi ; Vi«-. ’ 
Bri’^ideiiB fndJan ^klori'J/anfidi’ Oiainh* r, 
uiid Iniil ; Brej-idcut, Indian MerriaaiifK' I 
( hanihor, likBi : Binanend Ad\lsi-r BjiUu', 
(haialer of BrliKsis, lh;iB-lh3p; uand-er, i 
Indian LogHative A^^'Aemhly, liKiiT, I Jwir* ! 
man, Bombay rotiivjc IridoKfrlo^ < oininlttec, [ 
IbiT, J{epoft"d on tia* J'jnanoial | 

of Ahinedahiid MunhafialBy and i 

Mnnieipuiity. AdoVes.'i ; Boda!!. Hoir-.i-, i 
lioraby Jtoad, iknnbuv* ’ I 

^ ■ . .. ■ 1 

StTBEilMHNIJlM, T, S., lUlMK 

<& S., B/r.M. A ^b'dieai nffir.er, 

Madras Purt Trust, s|uet». lUdb. la October ;L 
lOOf); ■»/, ff.t/, of B. iViyaneeandy IdBay, 
Bandlord d’ Merehatd, Madrun, £ffnr. : ^!ad^i^3 
€hristian CoUoL'e; Mudrab ^IVdlra! Cono-j^s* : 
Lii'erponl Mrdiooi of Tropifni Moflirini', Alku’s 
Medai ol .Liverpool Midtool of ITopteul Medivine 
Ik Dee. 1036 for b*‘St out.'^oln^ Btudeiii. Hon. 
Afwt. Medical Offim*, CUivt. Stanley Ilusipiial, 
Madras, flU liKBJ. AiMrem : Ixovindappa 
Kalekeu St., O.T., Madras, 



SUBHiSMANY.aM, Palghat Eamakdsliaa, 

M.A., Stock, tSharn ami hdrtanca itroker, //. i 
on 6th June, IbOUin Paigiiat. JSdue.: la Mysore. [ 

In JOliU obtained hwt rank in iKA. Begreej 

Examination hdd by the , ^.^twrainii/itranv 
Mysore , University ., ., with 
MathRiiiafci<;s^ Eaondnilt'S i 
and : Statistics sa optiomd 
siibjeefca. '■ ■' ■Was ■ dlie;:.:;;re-.' 
r'ipienfc of foiir gold inedaJs. 

•VVas ’ a^' merit.' ■'scitohirshlB' 

■ iioldvSr '■■ ■5» ■ ^ ■ tits: v ''B.-Ai’ '■:. as 
well as ' 'M.A',' :.? ':■' ■ dasses.^ 

■d-^aascd ^' M. A," -Dcgrca with 
distinction ’ with advanced 
IMafehernatojf' ■: ■ ;■:■ ■■ Statistics 
and Matheniatical EcoJio- 
mics as his special subjects, m. Aliss Ambit* 

Jam Harihara Iyer in 1930 ,* 3 sous and i 
(laughter. Joined Messrs. Batllvala and 
Karani, as Statistician, Investment Uolisui- 
taafc and Siibdyroker, 1933, After serving 
them for a period of eight yeara and Uixee, 
months, was eie<?ted a mem?ler of the iminbay ; 

Stock Exchange on October 7, 1941 and ' 
started Independent business as a Stock, ! 

Share and Finance Broker on Hovemlier ‘Jfe, j 
1941, Address: 61, Stock Ea^hange finikbl 
tog, Apollo Street, Forf^ Bombafy, » ! 


k Hdl ; kdne, : B.ifiMa UolFge. mid . 

Ihmd'Ut, Ffyani'im'i'r as'i Blf^ader,' 
in f|jr Bnroda High L'oiiit, 
in Bd d ‘ ■:■ ■ 'f utyr»;d: „ llaroda ■ 
mrrh:i^ 111 .Pdfenc ' Jifdgfr of ■ 
nievHMi 

Lcgtd. bf ^rner'f , ' 

nf)p«lubid Bddyalicm ’ 
r .to: 

tHfumal Ad vieer lo. .h^dltohr:- v 

■of'. ■ IbUya ■ ■ 

■.Maiubd ■■1T1;I :: :toktA ' Iretor" 

A. in |tMbb.* ilfv ; x\,\% 

ctor-BA m* tuh> r rJ Muiiltlpui ■, 

fjim jiji BdJ toi'ctni \i' dd^'ut lu lUiiM ;. 
Ilfrt n.>ji*»tmrlul i’fitoi'fd. Brlb»:U ; wasv 
uamiunted m*'Uabcr (tl’ th‘‘ BiH'idn 
A?»'*Mubly, 'FJdV3-l‘ ; w»uF«>d fsii C'(dU’* 

udrb'CH will? uh Hindu i*5Uv, iilsam hnbha 
Kxpttn.''jort. Bcgal fhetimuify, He.: Jipjvdntrti 
Actjiig in ' wan Um rr1lr«“jui’nr of hir B. L. 

MirbT on 1,A fhtid'vr, 1947. Awar<hd 
g)d-j hipfhij fd Ar.ajitdifja MaudtH currying 
with it fh<* tltb' of ■“ BhJ Kuryafc Blmrand- 
iwr 1918. Aiifhe^s: “ MwAyiim*rraka-ih^*, 
Bmtap UunJ, Baroda, 

SmRJmMMm, Mu^mrn BUhmd, M,A., 
B.c.L, 'VlXitu.'h Bar-at-Law, Chief 
Mini -ter and Home :^fijdM.er, Coverinnent of 
unfiivid(?d Bcijg/d to 1947 , /a Midoapora, 1S93. 

Caii'iiito Madrah'^ati, St. l^avler's 
College, Oxford U'foaotirs JorBprud^msis, 
M*A„ B.C.L.) BarrBter, Oray’s Inn. Bepity 
Mayor, Calftitta florporation, during the 
Mr. U. K. Ba^'s mayoniity. Fortner Seeretary, 
IBmgal iTovindal tegnej membit, 

Bensiai 3.4egistotive Cmimii after Swaraj 
Barty eiitemi kgBlature^ ; held ijortfolim as 
MiiiBtera at LaNur, Fimuice, {toblfc HeaiiliJ 
ami Local HeU-Oovt . ; i'\KKl Miiikfcef, 19434$ ; 
ll^rotntocnt Madiiii League leader in 


'ormed Oovernment, 1916, ate amUtiem 
attempt proved abortive. Cohatoifated with 
Maiiatma (hireihi in restore noiainuual iteaoe 
to Calcutta in Sept. 1917. Mdrm : CalcTitta. 



Six S!lali!hmdw EaMm 
2aM(i, M.A.; Kh., Kt., Bar*at“Uw.'V 
Aliduapore, IHTfb Jk<hm»: ftocca College, 
Eii»n Law College, Calcutta ; Lincoln*® Inn, 
lK,mdon. Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, 
1912 ; Judge, Bre>'ide«cy Small Causes Court, 
1936; Judge. C&Jeutta High Coart, 1921; 
retired, JtoU ; juember, Beu;iai legislative 
CouiitH, 1910 and 1921, Addms: 2L Xhe^tre 
Koad, caieutta. 

SBTOilEa HaL Uewan Bakate Bx. 
B„ F.N.L, hiaherv Bovtiotouent OttireL 
I'.P., sinee 3944. Air liakl WarninK 
IJaison Offleer, Southein Command, 1943. 
k 188S ; m. Phyliia Soymcnia iiatliny, 
M.R,s.T., F.iuo.B. Bdui',: M.A. (Madras) and 
Ph.n, {Liverpool); ihr. ot Fislseries, Madras, 
192B4U ; Ihres,, Ind. 8e. Con. (Zoology), 1928 ; 
member, l^*%?h Coruiuittee, LClA.Ii.'.coiKluetod 
6 record F<1trl Fisheries, 1926-*28 ; inaugurated 
Fish Befrlgeration, Pearl Fanning and 
Medlcinai Fish Liver'^ Industry in India; 
author of many fisheries publications, notably 
the Madras Fisheries Bull, 102341, todudlng 
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1st I'iaii StatktU^s and reports on trawling 
in Madras ; Bams & I’isherk'S I^roo. Ind. 
Acad. Sc, Vol. XIV. Chiuf Zoologkal 
pu|jl{cHtioii8 : papers on Fainui of Knmhadai 
Island, Madras Govt. Mns, imll, 1927 ; 
scv’erai accounts of J'ish fndutling a new 
genus of Schizotlioradne and new carps 
iiKi. Mub. lleo. Vob. :xtl & XLTli: and 
Proc. Ind. Sc. Cong., 1916 onwards. Address : 
X«. II, Oliver Hoad, Lueliiiow; '* The Auehoi*- 
age.*' Atlyar, Madras. 

SUUroARESm, mvBxfi, B.A., B.L., OJhB., 
India’s Executive Bireclor of the International 
Bank of ItccouHtructlon and Dovelopmcufe and 
Financial Cnwnselior to India’s Embassy 
at Washington, b. .Tune 13, 1896. Edits.: 
Christian Coll,, Madras d" Law Coll., Madras; 
deputed to the Britidi iiJnipIro Exhibition, 
Wembley, Thereafter in Currency Dept, and 
Finance Dept, till March 1937; services lent to 
the Govt, of Burma in Audit Dept, till March 
1041 ; attached to the Supply Finance Dex>t. 
ao Dy, Financial Adviser from April 1041 to 
June 1942; reposted to Fin.aiice Dept, in 
August 1942, first aa T)y. Secy, and latei* 
as Jt. >Secy. Club: CJalcutta Club. Address: 
Iiuliaii EmbasBy, Washingtou. 

SURGUJil STATE : Maitaraja Ramanuj 
Saxan Singh Deo, C.B.E,, the present Ituler 
of (see sectign on Stairs in India and Pakistan). 

SUTARIA, Dahyabhai C., Mg, I)ir„ Bombay 
t'yde Stores Ltd,, Xagpur ; b. 1902 ; s. of 
Chiiniia!; Edits.: Ahmedabadjw* Padmavati 
d. of Bhogllal Kusumgar; has 5 and &d, 

abad, for technical and 
practkal training in spin- 
M niug; later entered Auto- 
™ mobile and cycle line, and 
was connected With Bapid 
Cycle and ' Motor - Co., 
Bomliay ; started the, Bom- 
bay (tyele Storea, Hagpur, 
•which was: later eonverted 
itito a limited company^ in 
partnership with V. B. Bus- 
nmgar & Co. and V. S. Bros. 
& > Co., both of lloinbay, and himself the 
Managing Blrecstor. and since 1929, the drm 
has been one of tins largest importers of 
motor oydes, cycles and accessories ; popular 
and associated with many religious and social 
institdtioUH. Address: .La.xmi Wi\ag* Dhau- 
toli, Kagpiir. 

SWAMX Rajngaxiathananda, cx-rresident, 
Ramakrishua Math &- Mission, Karachi (now 
closed), b. January 1999 ; A Snnyasln of the 
Baraakriahna Order of Monks; joined the Banuv 
krishna Mission, Mysore in 1926 ; took ordern 
In 1033 ; left Mysore in 1934 and worked in 
the Bangalore Branch of the Mssion till 1938 ; 
served as Secretary and Librarian of the llama- 
krislma Mission Society Free Library and 
Beading Boom, Rangoon* July 1939 to Feb. 
1942; organised the Ramakrishna Mission 
Distress Belief Fund in 1943 and collccwd 
about Rs, 4lr lakhs, out of which help was 

' sent to Bengal to the tune of a^oiit 13,000 
bags of rice and about Ba, 20,«^0 in cash, 
and about Rs. 26,000 in cash to Malabar ; 
ht present engaged A#extending the Mission 
activities In Karachi by opening an Indoor 
Eye Rospitai fox 60 beds* a Studenta' Home* 




a Vivekunanda I'reo Libr.ary and iicadma 
Room, a tivekananda Lecture Hail jmd 1 
Gymnafdum; holds regular tliscourses 
on tho Gita (m English) at the Math 
on Bimdays attended by a large immw 
of people. Address: Hamakrishua MWon, 
Jieiur Miith, lalout tii. 

SWAp, T V A.LE.E., A.M. Inst, B.B. 

A. Am. J.E.E., F.B,S.A. ' 

( London) . 35.v.-I>eveIopm«mt 
Minister to Government 
of Ihmgarpur. b. Jdth 

Jan. 1908. m, Sdm.'iti 8ulo- 
cliana Devi ; one s. fiuu* d: 

Member, The Indian Roads 
and I’runsport Develop- 

ment Assen., Indian .Sltitis- 
ticai Insiitute ; life mem- 
ber, Indian lied Crosw 
Society. JhihlisMions ; 

* The Present War ‘ W tiffs 
of Uidutor Exposed' t ‘ Iliiler in the Grip of 
Mental Confusion', ‘ Future of Indian Ptatm* 
and frequent contributioiiH to the press an 
political topics. AdcLm-.- ‘Retreat’. 
Hyderabad (Deccan). * 

SWORD, Rev, Victor Hugo, 'i’h.B., 1922 -BA 
1928; B.D. 1935, M.A., 1935, Th.D. 1939, 
Clergy, b. March 22, 1894, m, Cora Waiter;. 
Sou, Jark Walter, daughter uf Linnea Maibrit; 
Educ.: Bethel Coll,, Northern Scuninary. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, North Western University; 
Garret Biblical Xnatltute. Missionary in 
.Assam; Pres., B.apt, Union, India, Burma and 
Ceylon, 1942 ; Pres., Assam Christian Council ; ! 
Secy., A.C.C., member, .Student Christlaa 
Movement; Gen, Com. member, ex-Com. 

N. C.C. ; member, Serampore Uiuv. Benate,* 
member, Bo.ard of Trustees, Guuhati Univer- 
sity ; Preddent-Seeretary, StudtmtH’ AdvEory 
Cmumifctee, Assain Governinrni PiMuaiinm: 
JMptufs in Assam, lldbU Pastor's llmuihoifk^ 
in Assamese* Contributed many articles to 
Rel, Press. AdtlresB : Gauhati, Assam. 

SYED, Amjad AH, B. A. (Hons.), C.I.E. (1944), 

O. B.E. (1936). b. July 5, 1908. Erfuc..* at Gov- 
ernment College, Lahore, and the Middle 
Temple, London, Graduated, 1927. Went to 

England in 1931 and worked 
as Hon. Joint Secretary ef 
the Muslim Delegation and 
Hon. Publicity Officer of the 
Round Table Oonfererice; : 
elected Secretary, AlbIhdia 
Muslim Youth 
Wemt to England ^ain and 
worked as Hon. 
of the Muslim Delegation to 
the Round Table Gohfe^ce 
and Hon. Secretary of the 
British India Delegation to 
the Joint Select Committee. Was Hoc. 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan 
during bife three successive visits to India In 
198U* 1936 and 1936, Was Resident Sec- 
retary of the Unionist Party from its inception: ■ 
and relinquished it on becoming the Parlia- 
mdhtary Private^ Secretary of the Premier. 
Went to Sydney for the Second British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, 1938, as 
delegate and Secretary of the Indian Groups 
Official Whin of the Govt*, Nov. 1940-1946* 
Addmsb *‘^shiana*^* Lahore, 





W/io’s W/ia tn Iniia & PuiMan 


SSrimSD, Sir Muhammad Saadulla> K.CJ.K. 
11946); %t, (1928), M.A, (Ctteml^lry), I9it6, 

. 390?.. IBao.. : ' i'ofcton- 

Collejjf, I'laiiiiati, AE«am < F.A. ) ; Presidency 
College, Calcutta (M.A. ) ; liipou College, 

■ tJakutta (BJj.). Asafc, I^ecturcr In Clieialstry,. 
Cotton College, Gauhafd, 1908 ; i>ractised as a 
Lawyer ia Oauhafi Courts, 190949; ia the 
Calcutta High Court, 1920^24 ; inember, 
Assam Legislative CoitaeU, lOLS-20; again 
since 1929; AliaMerj As»iii Ooveniment, in 
riiarge of Edueiition ami AgrieuUnre, 1924-29; 
memher, ICxeeutive Coimcll, Assam Govern- 
luent in diarge of Law and Order and P.W.l;., 
1920-30 ; member in charge of Finance anti 
Law and Order from Kov. 1930 to April 1934* 
Premier of Assam, April 3937 to Sept. 3958; 
and again from Fftbnuity 1939-40; memher, 
Constituent Assembly A Drafting Committee 
of Indian Bomijiion. Address : Gaulintb 
As^ain or Shillong. 

TALFtm, mnme mix OhulamalL B.A., 
Minister, Eevenne and P.AV.B», Bind Govt, 
&. 1909* at Tando Mahomai Khan, Hyderabad 
(Sind), s, oi Mir Baadehali Khan T«,dput ; is a 
direct deacendent of the Boyal Talptir family 
which ruled Sind prior to Brltisli advent, jn,. Ist 
In X027 and on demise of iirst wife, a second j 
time in 1947 ; Iwth from Jtoyol Talpur family ; | 
five a. and two d, Mitc, : Govt. High School, 
Hyderabad, Sind; Bombay ITniv. ; Aligarh 
Husilm University; graduated in Arts from 
Bombay Univ. Plntcrud public life in 1937 
after completing his education when 1 ^k>* 
viiidal Autonomy w'us introduced infcf> 
Sind; was elected to tlnj Hyderabad 
District local Board ; was its Prewident for 
several years ; in the 0rst general flections to 
the Bind Leg, Assembly was returned by over- 
wlielming majority from the Hyderabad South 
Muslim Eural Constitueucy and appolrdeel 
Parliamentary Secy.; Minister, Bind Govt, 
since October 1943 ; has been in charge 
of various departu^nts including ILaw 
and Older, Bevenue, P.W.IX, F'ood, Api- 
culture, Industries, Veterinarj' Services, Oj* 
operative, Lalwur, I^egai, etc.; has been 
actively connected with various public institu- 
tions indudiug Banhs, MunieipalHies, 
Hospitals and Schools ; takes Interest in i)hilan- 
thropic institutions ; iife member, Couutoas of 
Dufferin Fund Assoc.; a staunch Muslim 
Iicaguerand promoter, Kafefonal Guards for 
several years ; renounced t|jie title of FSimn 
Bahadur under the, policy laid down by the 
All-India Muslim League. Jteereatiam 
Bennis and Shooting. Address : * Casurinaff ' 
House, Khuhro Boad, Kamchl,^ ^ * 


IIAMBOLI, Jamsh®^ fahamair* cm 

J August 2d, 1891). KdMf. Aav'sari 
! nn bldrin, d. of IL G. Tam bn!!, of 
I 3 d. and .1 s, r PfopHor, I'nDnu Glnising 
and Pressing IVtfubf!. etc,. 

Ahjalncr; Bpena! 

Aruahicr ‘Ehcnin. Bnpply 
f*n.. Ltd., Auialner, Hhice 
1940; l^irectur, Ariialop 
Co-nptrativc Urban Bank 
Ltd., Autalnc'U »!m'o 
nmmbu*, L»‘riitivo Uom- 
Fa’s'^vngnr.'t* 1‘iaJhn 
Itt'lj* f Assouiaisori, .Bombay, 

Hiijfi* HHO, Mc?nl>t'T, Auii- _ 

MiUurAl PrtMuw mcmt U 
[ Gonimdtff, Arjmt?iMr, Kirjo? 

3945 ; mcifibef, Maria.;i!ng Hoard, Kbandf^j^h 
, Educailcm Bneh-tv a- i'ratafs f Ansabivr ; 

[ mfnibrr, Jlaflonihg Advi^'i-ry J^uard Mid Aluiib 
di'NSi HchtKii ib'MirfL Amsiner; cx-inembfr^ HD- 
' tnct War CommhJfe and Eoeriittling and Bed 
tJrosa Vmnniiiipp and Life memfw’r, H^'d 
' Bodfty, fkiUibay; lion. Flnce 

1942; donor to many Char haljlc ami Hlm’a- 
tioiaai iJistiHitions ; Bem>dwy and IheaHiiriT, 
liiiuUa-PiTiliapole Ihaiicli, Asnalner, shmc 
1941; ib.od{u;,» in Cotton; fur Bata, 

Model MHIs, Bnrhanimr 5HID, Khandesb, 
Hcrar ami Holkar Sfati*. jUMrenii : ,Ani»lm-r. 

■ iU . Kbandesh idgi, 

TAHBOH, mn%U Sbrl Pttmaholtamda#, 
Speaker, I,egMatiVfl Assembly, l/nlted Pro- ' 
vhM’C'S ; r-ractising Lawyer in AUahabad till 
1921, when gave np practice owing to Hon- 
Co-opemttoQ, Movement. President, U.P. Fm- 
vineial Congress Committee, 1929 ; took part 
in Hon-Ca*operatioa movement and wm jailed 
for one year and a half ; worked for some time 
a$ Secretary ami (Icneral Afanagfjr, Punjab Na- 
tional Bank, Lahore ; joined Servants of People 
Society, founded by Lain Lafpat Bsl in 1929 
as President; Chairman, Allahabad Munici- 
pality, for several years ; for his services to 
the city, a park in the Citv has been nam^d' 
ate him by the Municipality ; took promin- 
ent part ia Civil Disobedience Movemears, 
1930 and 1982, and was jailed several times ; 
organised no-iont campaign In U.F*. 1932 ; 
took active part in Bowiatfc agitation and 
Safcy&graJm, 1919 ; elected speaker, U,F. laCg, 
Assembly in 1937 j kept in detention for over 
8 months in 1941 and again for over two years* 
9th Aug. 1042 to SSml Aug, 1944 ; tekCH active 
Interest in Hindi Sshltyn Sammekn. Address 
Servants of Bet>p1e Society, 10, CfOi«hwa|te 
.Road, Allahabad. 

tMSmom Hal KHsbua, B.A, (FanlRh) 

LL.B. (FuBjab) 1930, B.A. (fious.) U.irabrklg.-, 
1933, Barr^ter-nt*I.aw 1934, Oovmment m 
India Tri«|^ €<iminlsHiouer In Ceylnn since 
May 194e; h. February 10, 1910, s. of Pria 
DiUi Taiidon, I.B.B. m. Knwia Eani, 

d. of Di'wnn AJudhln Has, Fors ign & lleveime 
Mihlater, Kapurthala State. Mdttc, : forjmn 
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C’limituia College niid (‘ollej?o, Lahore, 

limnianud Colk'jjfc, Canilirkl^'^^ and Midfile 
Temple, Xondon ; j»>ined Pnnjaii Civil Service; 
ported at AmritHar, Aiubala aiKl I>cliil ; 111 1.912 
appointed T'lidcr-Secretary and lat^T lieputy 
Sccretaiy In liiformattoii BroadcaHiiiig 
Beparinieut, CTOvernincut of India ; appoinft'd 
Ofiteer on Special Duty, Commerce Depart* 
iiiettt, Government of India, Fob. 194G. 
Puhlicaiions : Articles in various papers. 
Addrm : Calombo* 


TilNNjftN, Mohan Lai, O.B.TX, M. Com. 
(Birm.), Bar-nt-Law, K.A., I.E.S. (Retd.). 


d. M May, 1S85. Export Trade Controller 
& Special Officer, ’War Risks Insurance, 
Bombay, 1011*49; General Manaper, the Pun- 
jab Rational Bank, Lahore, 1937-39; Principal 
and Professor of Banking, Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 
1920*37; on deputation to the Government 
of India, Commerce Beiiartment, as Secretary. 
Indian Accountancy Board and Under* 
Secretary, 1932*35; President, 10th Indian 
Economic Conference, 1927 ; Vice-President, 
the Indian Economic Society, 1021-23; 
Syndic of the Bombay ‘University, 1923-2S ; 
Secretary, Accountancy Diploma Board, 
Bombay ; Director, Bombay Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd., Bombay ; member, Council, 
Indlaii Institute of Bankers. Publioations : 
** Banhwg< Law ami Practice in India-,** 
” Indian 'Currency and lianMng Problems,** 
jointly with Prof. IC. T. Shah, and several 
pamphlets sucli as “ BmiMng needs 
of india^’* ** Indian Ourreney and the 
Warf* ** Regitlalion of Banhs in India,** etc, 
Address: The Cliff, Carmichad lload, 
Bombay. 


TAMPORVilLii, Khan BaRaduar Coo- 
verji, B., Deputy Manag- 
ing Director, flyfterahjul 
State Bank since. .December 


1947. b. September 3, LS9G. 
d.of 



m. lloma, d. of the late Jarn- 
shedji D. Panday of Bom- 
bay. 2 s, and 2 d , ; d. s, 
is a Staff Officer in tlie 
Habib Bank Ltd., Bduc, : 

St, Xavier’s College, Bom- 
bay.. B.A. (Hons.),' 191,7; 

B.Sc. (Distinction), 191S; t # 

Dakshina .Fellow, Bombay 
Univ,, 1918 ; Sir .Tames Fergtisson Scholftr 
1919-20 ; Certified Asaoeiate of the In-titute 
of Bankers, Loudon, 1923; Lecturer. St 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, 11)19-20 • joined 
Imperial Bank, 102 i ; worked ns a'omt at 
Sandhurst^ Hoad, Byc.iilla, Yeotiual, Godhra 
and Ujjam Branches ol the Bank ; joined 
H.E.n. the Nizam’s Govt. Service as Aasis- 
tant Socretaiy, Finance Department, 1980 • 
Govt. Auditor, Nizam’s State Kuiiway, 19,88 • 
Deputy Financial Sf3cretary, 1940 ; Additional 
Financial Secy., 1943; Financial Bccrefauv 
1946. Address : Meher Manzil, Soniajiguda 
Hyderabad'Deccan. ' 


TAPJISE, The Hon’fale Mr, Ganpairao Deyaji, 
B.A,, LL.B., (1938), Minister for Industries, 
Fisheries and Backward Classes, Govt, of 
Bombay. In 1910; m, Miss Riildiaminibai. 
JSdua, Ferguason College, Govt, Law College, 
Poona; was elected on Congress ticket to Satara 
City Municipality in 1938 ; elected unopposed 
to the Satara Municipality, 1941-46 ; was 
Chairman of Standing Committee of School 
Board, Satara Municipality ; elected President, 
Satara City Congress Committee, 1988-45 ; 
elected Secretary of Satara District Congress 
Committee, 1939-45 ; was Secretary of Akhil 
Maharastra Shajinik Sliikslmn Parisliad ; 
participated in Individual civil disobedience 
movement xnl940 and was detained for a year ; 
was arrested in 1942 and was released at the 
end of 1948 ; is a good orator and a gi%at 
organiser ; in 1946, was elected on Congress 
ticket to the Bombay Xegislat^o Assembly 
JBrOm Satara District? is thb first and 
youngest Harijan^. 'Minister of Bombay 
. Brovince. . ' Address : ** Drummore, Ridge 
4::;; V. Road/ Bombay#. ’ i 


TiiTR, Jehangir R. D. 6. 1904. Joined Tata 
Sons, .Limited, in 1922, as an assistant and 
appointed Director in 1926. Actively a'iso- 
elated in the management of The Tala Iron 
& Steel Co. Ltd., and other Companies 
associated with or under the Managing Agency 
of Tata InduBtrieg, Ltd. Started The Tata 
Sons Aviation Dept., in 1932, First Pilot to 
qualify In India, holding a Hying licence since 
1929. Inaugurated as pilot the Karachi* 
Bombay Air Mail Service in 1932 and the 
Bombay-Delhi service in 1027. Appointed 
Chairman of Tata Song, Ltd., on the 
death of the Chairman, Sir Nowroji 
Saklatvala, in July 1938. Now Chairman 
and/or Director of all Tata and Associated 
Oompanics and also Director of Associated 
Cement Companies, Ltd., The Bombay 
Dyeing & Manufacturing Co., Ltd,, The New 
India Assurance Go., Ltd. Address: Bombay 
House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. 


TATTX Basottep 

lord. President, 

ity since 1942. b, in 1898; 4 s., Jaibasappa, v 


eppa DodaBasiappa, .Land- 
;n\ Lakshmesbwar Municipal- 


Sidraraappa, Doddabasappa, Badashivappa, 

^ j a (lag, Miss ■ 


Z d. Mrs. Sarojlnideyl Manvl of Gadag, 

Shanthakuraari, liUsg Muri- • 
geva. Edna . ; in Gadag- , 
Savaniir, Dharwar and 
Poona, Member, Miraj Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1932-36 ^ 
and 1945-47; momber, Re-: 4,4; 
forms ■ ■^ Committee ':;' .l942;.'p^ 
member, Miraj Praja Pari- 
1 shada Central Body and 
1 Worldng Committee ; Piesl- - 
i dent, Lakshmeshvar ‘Weav^t*: 
ers and Rayat Associations, . 
and Adi Pump Library ; 
Chairman, .Veterinary, Maternity and Dispen- • ■ 
sary Committees and Lak.shmeshvar EleoMc 
• 'Supply Co, Ltd.; Chairman, BhriUmaVidyMa- ' 
yn since 193|fc ; President, Karnatak Sangh since ' ' 
1940; ^President,# Basaweshwar Weavora • 
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aH.Wifit hm, Bhij„»ri : ^'hairinjnrj, Adi Pio}$|i 
Moliol^iavain Hk* jn?ar VM]; iiH-rnbrr, K?»riialfik 
IJiilvt^rHity AF<»i«iHtian, Dharvvaf, and Kar- 
natak irnifk’afkm ^hiliasautiU, HaMi j Dir(‘<dr>r» 
PrintiTfj Ltd., Mim] ; inciuLi’r, Knrnu* 
tak UiumLcr of CAwrfit'm\ Haldi; lak*-- kes'U 
interest in Kom! and udiu'atkjiial, political and 
rural pruldinUH ; douat(;d about IIh. 25,000 
for various puldia works?. A staniU’h supporter 
of nn’te'-r of the In'cean i'e??ple in Hse 

iif*i< 4 hhf»nrin.ir Provirn'vs. AiMm ^ : Laksti- . 
nuishvur, J)lst. Dimrwar* i 

MITNTON, Six trcn Hope, Jft. flOfd); ' 
tM.PL <jy4J.); Uthaer uf the Onler of: 
Bt. John of Jfjruaalm (JhlS) ; B.A. i 
(Bantah.); LU.S. Ik 20, J)ce. Uim. Edur.i 'i 
Uppiii)J!hain and Claro College, Cainbridga. l 
Aastt, Collector and Magistrate in Shid, 1914 ‘ ' 
on military service* 1917-19; 0%. Collector’ 
and Idst. Magiatrata, 10211 ; Olfg, 2)y. Com- 
missioner, 1924 ; Oifg. Collector and Dist. 
Magistrate, 1925; Chainrmn, Cat tie Theft 
Commission, 1926 : Olfg. Collector and 
Bupdt. of Htanips, 1 020 ; Offg* Dy. Becy. to 
Ooti:., Homo and Kcelosiastical Bepartnienf^, 
1920 ; OfTg. By. Becy, to flovt., Finance 
Dept., 1027 ; In foreign Mvrvica as Idnanue 
and Kevemia ineinhcr ; Kliairpiir Btate 
>lxecutive C.vmncil, 1927 ; Olfg. C-aljeetor, 
Hhulapur and Poiitlcui Ammt, Akullnd, itKi2 ; 
Collector, 1 032 ; appointed CommlsBiiinef, 
Bombay Munieipality, 1024, Chief S»?ey. 
to (JovT., Blnfl, ] 020 ; llevenue C^ijmmD^'ioner 
and Ilevenue Secy, to Oovt- of Hind, 1940; 
Adviser to the (iov»Tnar of Bombay, 1012-46 ; 
Chief Secy. • to Oovt„ Bombay* 
1946', Hrantl Master, AU Scottish Free- 
masonry in India ; Preddent, Bombay Adult 
Education Society. Address: C/o Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

TKYSXi, Madan Mohan, B.A., Zamindar, 
Banker & Millowner j e. s, of Lrda Dev Jiaj 
Landlord and Eais of Hlsaar. 6, March, 1920. 
Educ,: vSt. Stephen's Col!., Delhi ; m. Sm, 
Prabhat Devi, d. of Syt. Shanti Pershad Jain 
of Dalmianagar; 1 d. Managing Director, 
Tayal Brothers Ltd., The Punjab Food 
I*rodncts Ltd., The Itohtak & iiiHsar Districts 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd. ; Director, f’amera 
ife Trust Ltd., g'he Central Distillery A 
OlJbmical Works Ltd., Meerut; Managing 
Partner, Messrs. Ohiranjilal Devraj, Belli! ; 
big zamindar and landlord of flissar District, 
Recreaiiom : Travelling, Tennis & ITioto- 
graphy. Cliti> : HissarCiub, Addrm; Hissar. 

TAYLOR, Haxold John, M.Sa (Siiefncld), 
Ph.D. (Cantab.) ; Missionary of the (Tiuruli 
of Scotland and Prof, of Physic^, Wilson 
College, Bombay; h. May 1«, 1900. Edue,? 
ShoiBeM University; Prof, of Physics in 
Wilson College since l#27 ; FNillow of Bombay 
University since 1939 ; Sdentillc work, cidefiy 
in Ifuclcar Physics and the Acoustics of 
Buildings. Publiratlom: * PhyskSt m I rdro- 
duetory TeM^booh* O.UJ?, 1937 Various 
Bohmtific papers on miclear pltyslcs and ^ther 
topics. Addnu ; '"WUsoa Coliege, Bombay 7. 


! TATTEBULLA, Th# Ron’bi® MmUm M.t 
iDi.minlloiii fmm rskidte Fniv. 

I IliB'B; D.].., from I'blv. (lOiab 

uf PtiMh ExeDe am! fhfnwl, 

I CtovcrjiKMcnt of h, Pdmr.: 

I i‘rc?iidcncy Dak'Jitt.a ; Pos^t.tiwdHate 

! fhdv., i.fnv ro!h' 4 ».% ; |tdru:fl IS.r.O. , 

i movement, DkD ; Hver- tery, LAuhati 
I District Copgfj i1. Amfudinnit 
\ Art litP);* ; pntird as j.rrfnr«*r In Jauda 
Miifja Tidv,, Aligarh, lU22<il\ wan A.Lt''.CL 
. m?‘inh(T ( \'--'unnf and hwinlk^r, A.L Ventral 
I ■ Khihdht fvnnmittn?; findod as ouf-*' of the' 

; grmnvd -ns-rKfnrivsoftiiv Knr ?'pfhjnrommUtee 
[ of ihv fiauhHti Hiss-im'i of fiio indiiu ^National 
j V(mgr«’,“H, 1920; Hccrefury of the 

A^HtiUi t’ongrv.Hfs, 19Uh;l;l; olr-ct»'d Frf'siticnt 
of the Assam iPih ; ImprDoufd 

for HatyiS'jraha. Wll: made a wcurity 
prii^ofi<*r, ltff2-4.1i ; rv-e!t'-<te<i PffSidfmt, 
Assain ftongress, !iU0. PnhilrjdioKn: Mss. 

* Ummul-Kimtn* ami * Jail Piarp* (in 
Aassmes*?), Plmn ^ftid A'fmA'hkHre fm 
Englisli). Addmi; Heendumt, HiilHong, 

TEE.ETH, SwamI Ramimand- ( Former ■■ name r 
Vyankate.sl'i Bhagwant ICIuHlglkarh President, ■ 
Ifydcmbad State Fongres:}, ?k UHiA; ^“epJiew 
of Com. Jvht'dyikaf. labour ]?:<‘iiidvr. Pihw,: 
M-A. of the Tilak Afafiavidvapeclfj. Organised 
labfuir at Sfadapur in Vd20*27 ; vow of 
Bany asiln in Jiiuf' lu31 at tlic htmih of Xamyaa 
Swand, tiie Brnf diHolpk* of worhi-rettowml 

Swami Eama Tecrth ; foundwi Togenhwarl 
High School, MoiPinabad ; founder and 
promoter of the Hydmhatl State Congress; 
in Jail on aevcral occasloru^. AMtms; i:/o 
YogCishwarl Kutan VIdyaiaya, Momteabod, 
Kiz&m's State. 

TEHRl Oaxhwal ' Stefs « MM, 
jra|a Maaabsndira Sh«h, h, 20th May, 
1921 ; succeeded to tiifi Oadi on 27t.h 
May, 1940. on mireiuent of hU father 
Lt-.-Coh Mniiaraja Sir Narendra Shah, 
K.C.H.L, LL.D. iddue,: May<3 College, 
Ajmer and ftovernment College, fahofe. 
Addrm : JShircmlranagar (Tviui-aarhwai 
Btate). 

TEE CHAHD, Bit. Sir Efc. (1942), 

ALA., LUIX b. Aug, 26, 1883; m. 

Shrlmati LiiawaM, d. of L. Biuagst Bam, 
Sialkofe lit.; BJac, ; D. A, \\ SchooL 
Lahore, Govt. UolL. and Univ. Law Coil., , 
Lahore. A<iv„ High Court, Lahore, lfiKm-27, 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, 
1927 to 1943 ; officiated as Chief Justice 
In 1934, 1937, 1939 1942; KtW, August 

1943; Feihtw, Itenjab Dniv. shice 1913; 
member of the Synilicate.Hittcc 1920; ^tleeted 
member, P«iiiiab Leg. Conmil from I^ahore 
City, 1920 ; Chairman, Sir Canga, Bam Trust 
Society and Punjab Medical Education 
Belte^mdety ; enrolled Advocate of the Fede- 
ral Court of India in April, 1944; conferred 
degree, of Laws honom eaum by 

Punjab Univ. in 1944 ; fkadeti member^ 

Coxustitiumt. Asa<}mi>ly for India, Iidy 1940, 

; 0» Pano Boada Lahore* 
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TEHBOLKi!^, Tho Hoxi. Mt. JusUc® SKam- THJiKOOR, I>. JC., 'Fuiirutcr and l»roprU-,t,at id 
xao Ragh^nath, B.A. (IXon.), lilAB. (Hon.) the Oriental JVEetal X'r<'sshi.t^ WorkH, Bonihsv, 
(tielfof>t), of Oray-K Tnn, Jiarrister-at-haw fh JSH9, Borabay. Ed(U\: )‘ri\atidy; w. 

(Triiiitv, .Tiuifje, Hijrh Court, Jioiubay. Anaudibai (died .1014), one s.^ Q. D, Tbakoor , 

b,Ot'XBn, myX »«. Ammdi, iL of Wasudeo married .Damayautibai ; 8^, ^ 

I’ar.diaraTU Wa^li, Atalvan. Edne, : .Kaja- chiltiron. Started career at 

ram Colh, Koliiupur; EIphinBioiie Coil., the age of 11 an an appreii- 

3h)mbav; TJniv. CoH., London; Queen’s tiee cariHinter in tLc Carriage 

IJnlv., Belfast. Advocate {0,8.) Hi.gh Court, Shop, B. B. & C. I, lily.; mW^ ' » 

Bniu!)ay ; .Fart 'rime ProfesBois Oovfc. Law worked in several factoneri 

Coll, .10;,i8-4L Publkaliom: The Jimban including G.I.P. Illy. Work- WS 

'Rent Jefs\ Jddress: West Hill, Nepean slion and gained extensive 

Hca Load, Bombay 0. knowledge In mechaTueal » 

engineering ; gained exjjeri- 
THRKER, SMvpxasad, prominent Tusitranee mice in metal pressing line 

Bsecutivu and Indnstrialiat, 6. October 4, wiuhmn olverhauipton 

1004; founder and Manag- ' Works Co., Ltd. for ationt 

hig Director of fciie 'VVardon 10 years; started a small cotta, ge industry 
Jimumnee Co., Ltd,, , in 1014 ; visited the continent to gain expert 
lloinbay ; Managing Agent, mice on modern engineering ; ineinbeiv All- 

The Argus lOngiueormg'Co., India Non-Ferrous Metalwaie Manni'aeturers* 

Ltd., as also Arabalaxini . Asaotuatiou, Bombay, and its Managing Com- 
Colour Mfg. Co., Ltd.; mittee; Brass & Copper. Sub«Commlttea ; 

Director of a goad many Association of Indian Industries, Bombay. ' 

concerns— pnblie utility— /lobbies: Inventions of inatdiii^e tools ■ 

financial concerns & Indus- for rapiil production ami Pimtography. 

tries. C'iu&s : Orient, Alime- Home Address: Plot No, 186-187, 10th 

dabad ami Cricket Club of Boad, Khar, Bombay 21. 

India, Bombay. ' A rfdfm .'* 

. 1 nr .1 rj**™*; THJJKDH, Datfa Shaima Valdya (Pandif), 

• ■ K. V.. V. Bh. An Ayamdio Bhys&n of Uelii a 
«-A, % arden Auod, Mahalaxmi, Bombay. Dim, U.P. Inventor of panacea for everyday 

THaKKaR, Snorfflal V., Vlee-Bresl- Ailments, ofa.. ‘‘ Amrit^ara,'> ^ 

dent, Servant.^ of India .Society, b. tsoil, trite Adi-Indu: 

Bhavnagar. Mdue, : Poona Engineering ' ml Asmrvedie & Unani (Jon- 

College, Civil JEngmeer, lSUO-1914; East F ' « ferenee ; presided over 

Africa, TTganda Kail way, 1899-1922 ; State ; 

Engineer. Sangli, 1904-5; Bombay Muniei- f Atwedio ^ SSet 

pilUfcy, 1909-1914; joined Servants of India fl lecturer on health and 

Society ; worked for removing illiteracy 4 hygiene ; social and reli- 

among the backward elas.'jes ; settled in Pandi ■' '1 

t r -Li r. I j 1 r -1 1 c a chair for vedio research 

Maha].s among tlie aboriginal tribe, known as the Gurukula Kangri, 

Bhils (started the ‘ Bhil Seva Mandal ')> Hard war, by a donation of 

1922-32; Joined Mahatma Gandhi in the Ks. 30,000 in 1928 with a further donation 

Secretary, All-Indu Hanjan bevak Sangii; to3i«. 4 Jaldis. Governing Director, Amrlt- 
orgaaised labour welfare work, Janishedpur, dhara Pharmacy lAd., manufacturing Amrlfc- 
1920; toured lOmndesh, Orissa, A.ssam, and other Ayurvt^iic medicines. 

* etc,, to study the life of the aboriginals, 1920. -Address : Amritdhara, Debra Dun* 

Organised famine relief—Cutch, Orissa, and , 

Punch Aiabals ; Hood relief work in Gujerat, 

Sind and Assam ; intcre.siefi in eo-oxjerative 
movement among backward tribes ; presided 
Bhavnagar State Subjects Conf„ 1020; ofii- 
ciafeed Chairman, Patiala Inquiry Committee, 
and presided Punjab States Peoples’^ Conf., 

, 1028 ; Secretary to Mahatma Gandhi's Harijan 


mim reuet— uitcn, urissa, and ' ^ 

's * flood Ti’iipf work ?n Gnir-rDf G« 3WC«j D, Aprih^S, 10O<4< ; Sccr^ary, 

./ j „ " ^ All-India Depreased Classes is.'inrtation: 

,u,m; mtercated m co-opjcrative i02e-46: Presided over All-India Derfri'? 3 e<i 


1026-45; Pre.sided over All-India Dnprcpsofl 
Classes Conference Meerut. 1930 ; furnu.d tlie 
■0. .P*. Berar ■ Depregsed ^ 

Glasses Education Society 

in 1921' of which lie Is '^wli 

the Secretary; aasociated 

with Non-Brahmin Party ; ? % . 

Presideat, Independent 



: tbur, party from Nov. 1933 to July 1934; President, Independent 

‘'^SibhSsIighrstartld , 

. Memorjat {Crust since its inception in 1944; several *®chooIs for gliHs and 

appointed Chairman, Tribal and iScludod boys, and hostels and 

: Ar^' Ba^Cttee. other than Assanf of the libraries for sdreduled 

\,d£mtltu{ait Assembly apd%iember of Tribal wi^hVcfuml^^adar^NlOTm-^ 

Sub^tee.’ for Assam in 1947, Address: appeared on behdrsWdeiif eased eJasses before 
C/1), Bevii^k $an|h, Kingsway, Delhi. the Indian statutory «ommtssldn, Indian 
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", Iu=lu4ii hi,M‘ 

t'un^aUri f? A!ri<i Iu4tan Lisfiwu; -ofj, 

I'oroiiRilyin ' 1v35, Hruiv» 

iurii4A. Uim NAiK-h, hnx 

i!?? Ariin Mafat.hl Wo^kly; va.ii 4(4 
iii J/iH lii .S«thpij»l>'4 

J'jafpignih, thiv-c 

Uiv.n ia la -it 1.1' ar. *• 

,Sa.;iar Baat, P^agput. 

mm, J, B,'l. (Mivlrrm r!ilvjr,4lyj 
Bnrrlsfiixtl-l.uw, isiiHT ’iVijiitk. lh;-|jr« a* 
tivr-. afllii* tlovr,. i4 la^ia, Makya, 
b, .Sqit^aahpy P>04 ; an U, ; 

: MaJaya ; tliiT^iua Mfaira’i; 

Pm-tiM!*! Law in Muliiya ; I’fr-i4f*ut nf sarjiiu^ 
AnnodafiniiH ; Diuiiii? fJie \Kxr. 5iinbtf:r >,4' g|<»t p 
n{i4 H»>pn-Liry to Uovc’nuntisi tPPKi'U-,]?!}] 
(i<)VL of '.IjutUl mnler N'vLtjl StihliUH 
aiui als-’»^ Vk‘f>pD J5}iir*Kt., indatu ?n <:■ 

ia-iiguo, J^outh Abiin, ; afivt War, iaik.-d ' 
t.iiPii inangnmii'd ilie Makyan jndiaii <.<>ngrr*- i 
jind wart its i^rv-ddonf ; (. oniidl m'’niJt»-r of 
Aslan Kfintions tlrgamsidiAin AtMan’U’ tH, 
llrd^instHi ifoafiW'slngajMM'y. 

THOMHS, Siir Eogejf, Kt. Cin47), CJ,E410-«L 
JJt, i-’.RgLB. 5. ikKO, P^mhsmpu, 

l-i?ntbrokc‘shirc, JMne^: I^urlierth Pount-y 
iSPhool and Al)erj,v,twyt.h Ihiiv., Waleft : 
Ifit Ciass Hon*!. Agriculture, Sports ColouriJ, 
Hugger, Itowin^ <& Xldd S|.iurts ; JoiEcd 
Indian Agricultural Service, 191B, iw lny. 
Bireetor «f Agriculture, Madias. iottsjii 
Expert, Mesopotamia, 3M7; Bircclor edi 
Agriculture, McBupytamia, retired 

prematurely from Govt, service, .1^27 ;i 
Manager, British Cettun Growing AsHcn,,| 
Bunjal), IdiiS; Blanaging liheetor, Bimi! 
Band Development Ltd,, 1932; Miulster uti 
Agriculture and P«st*War Develojuuent, Sind, , 
1944; Adviser to Government of Sjnd oui 
Agriculture aud Ileciuwtruction 1915,1 
GliiUnnan, Government “Hari” CoiiiimUce- 1 
Tenancy Leg!, '-latiun, 31147; meinbor, Jimnt-' 
Ktruction Comniittce (Agriculture, I'orcMtry A ! 
Fisheries), liovt, t>f India; Indian tJentral 
Cotton CTtce ; Imperial Council of Agrieultiirni 
Hescfirch, and Xextiie Coutroi ikMird. 
Addmn : Box 14, Mirpurkhas, Hind. 

THOMBmE, R»o Bhadnr Y.A., B,A„ lias^ 
Sahib (1934), Bao Bahadur (X937). 
Muc, : Bombay University, Joined Situmau 
State service U904) and worked as 
^iiSiciai Secretary, Jail Superintentlcnt, 
eto., twice ofaelated as Dfswanj joined 
Indore State service and held position as Judge, 
Nasim Adalat Court; Judge, Small CauscM 
Court and Additional District and SessiouH 
Judge, Indore District; Dewan, Sitamau, 1912- 
21; practised as pleader at Poona, 1621<-22; 
Legal Adviser to Meherbas Bhriaiant 
Captain Fattesinhrao Baje Saheb of A fcaikot ; 
State Karbari and Dewan of Akalkot Statcn 
1928; joined Sangil State service, 192S; 
ft-.compaaied His Higlmess of Sanjsjii to the 
First Bound Table Conference, 1930, and 
Second Round Table Conference, 1931 ; 
ibdegate to Joint Parliamentary Comniitte^" 
on,, Indian Constitutionai Reforms,'*' 1933. 
Cdundlior, Sangli 1923-i|!gj JDhvas, SangU 



1 '3-418' 13; Advi^’i ta? H, B, 'ihf Raja 

j SalK‘b of HniiKiL 10i3'-37. i IJoi« 

' ilallj AlalnibAlrBhw'ar, 

iTaoiM^LswIL m. tng. i'fMhmhiX Bayon 
I Tfchideft! AdVi.'urG TimmKmv 

j TAyunn f.iudt^'iL X .laj^iarv 17, 

I E'-itw,: UrsIaMd VM:-.aj4rU ; sf.udbsl Arf^i 
i A'b'db.Bir yihs U) tiviaiisift’* 

I f',.r Girn:a*iy |>nbi ; Mlsttivh 
1 iind In'3r4,<,ni» :k ic^ ; 

I Ts'HiifiXmt I'hh-^ rXdh'A »if 
: 111 ilia a? id KaH-4.'»kr' ; 

? ri'iufu.'d L( i!id?a 1*1V3; 

I ibr a ti'diij 

; pitihr.i'ilug Wf.irk i\ v ri-n hvw 
I Indn^r-ry lU liirsi, i- un'L.-r 
i aUH}iL;i rt r,f ?h/' Ui'bA'j 
i, 

and rlii; li>d!i,fh.b,d Rr.-'anfi 
.Bur 'All i;U3lnulUi.!i'.! Vitrluu.^ 

frpru-ih aud iw on-fj lapiiH; Bk,-K’ ur'rtiadO' 

work fur 1‘rJtMuu '-ife Bavm;4 LUL. liio iirrtt 
l^.mjnny Idniu’d fw ii'anuui*'lfirc in 

'India. Jan, r,y*d)i wa^diiuitMl Bl.ruiauy by 
tlej GsA-uiriUS'Ut Iniiiafn poit^js *ifVdo|i* 
iiij-jifi MU ra.vuii inrluHtry hi that tuunttry, Wm 5 
SMi-HilH.-r Mf rJiM ^ t|t!iifw;M li'e.-i-ari'h crjmudri#**, 

fhr* ilMard of Huicnthlc hnd Irniiwtflal ito* : 

rt<'arrli; a-ifUiLur, Al!*|ridhi Bara-d m| 'IkuBnlcisi ■ 
rdudifS III iT'XtUa Taefu*' ■ 
Pc-riHitbavayr, N* Tra' nut'ara, 

THUBE, Sardar Hao Bahaidur ¥ifhalr«io 
Laaemsuarto, J.‘imlk<r<l, Uoutfaeber, arul ■ 
Fceond (!l‘irta bardar nf th#'! Ikci-an ; rdated to 
the Xiuliug family of Kolhapur, h, ISsili 
4l!<uiihi;r, ..Foonii Suburban . 
Almiieipaht.-y and its Preai* 
dftnt,: 1935-40 ; Hunomry 
Firs l-C I a a a * 
11)32^33 b.A. .I^rrisideht, 
fiidia' Maratlift' EdihAfhm-tl ; ■' 
; Con tore nhe, ■ A immo ti, ' ' 1 937';|: ' ■ 
.member;.' "LocAi :' Aiivittory.' .' 
■Btjaf<h..fL t. P. Railway* 
ihHuhay, 1943-44; Fouattor 
'■and B.ldviyl:: 

I JlaudaL - ■■tound^l,:,-^ 

; :1u Jammry : 1944 7: ■ Ytoe*;": 
idiancailar, MaiaHih Lcftgue; ITiaimiRHi''':' 
Poona Dia!.rj'*t AgricuUnral ami Cattle Show. ■ 
Assoosathm, Poona; A'lcr t.hairmaJh Vikram. ' 
Geneml Ltd., Jh'uubay* a ember,. 

AH-IiMlia Ktiwath-dial i.iuitorence* Itocran ' 
Maiatha IMucarion Society, Shri Sblvaji, 
Jfaratlia Society ; eK-atcd Second Claw Sardar-: 
of the Doccai'i on Tfii ikeember, 19-14 ; donated ., 
over Bit. S lakto to various Kdufaiionai;v'': 
J'ioria!, Heiigious, Government and IV ar 
Uistitutions, including the Bed ('Toss, 
■anotigsi which- are lto,-'2hJKlCbto-Sljri ShivajL; .. 
M&ratha High School, Poona ; J(s» 11, (100 to 
the permanent fund uf tlie Hamoiati Agticuh 
tural and Cattle Show’ Assoiiatiou ; its. 5,000 i 
to tite Sftivaji Mamlha High Sehwl, Aniraotl;; .; 
Rs. 7,000 to the Red Cremw and War funds; : 
Bs. 31,000 to the Shri Hhhaji Smavak .Matidai . 
and lis. 13,000 to isiiif-ational iiistltuthms at ■ 
DhulU and Nandurbar; contributed and has 
guliatWitlftliy helped recruiting ellorts besides 
maiutulmag thsJ*Thubo Health Home” for 
underweight recniHs, at considerable cost ; 
Founder of the Padma Kagar Colonisation 
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ill the outskirts of Toona ; uiKlor- 
takes an<l exeenifts large IJcfenee, (.‘onstnio 
tionaland other worksot’ the 3LE.S., in tnUlitiou 
to civilian, rtoverniuent, P.W.P. an<l oth»T 
cotttraets ^ liis works ou tlie civil aide are the 
Shri ithhaji Preraratory Military School, 

Poona, The City Cost Oilice, Poona ainl the 
Shri Shivaji Maharaj Statue, a?.s«> at l^M)na ; 
owns the fauunis “ Timlm Park and “ llaja* 
ram Ituililing iii Potuia and other hoiiBes; 
actively conneetfxl with many industrial and 
commercial (^JUiCiU’iis of the Province. Address : 

Siiukruwar Peth, Poona City. 

TIRODKIIE, Dr. Raghurraih Sabajirao, 
iVI.I). Loud. (Ihihj), M.h.E., Ih42, Consulting 
PhvHk'um ; b, Xfiv. S, ish2 ; m. Mrs. M. Tu'cul- ! 
kar; Mue, : The Crant iMcdical ColIcg<3, 

Bombay ; Ueecan College, 

Poona: Univ. Collego BoS' 
liltal ; Medical Scliool, Lon- 
, tlon ; Univ. College 

I Jhjspital, i:.ondon ; Medical 
J Ohieer, Westham Intirnniry, 
i ' f London ; ‘1 )irector, Medical 
1^ Unit, G.T. Hospital, Bom- 
bay ; Senior :Pliysician, Sir 
.1. J. Hospital, Bombay; 
Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. 
Address: 94, JNIepean Sea 
Eoad ; Marina Clinic, CImrchgate Street, 
Bombay. 

TOEWENU. LI. -Colonel Nawab Malik 
$ i r K Ji i z a r H a y a t 2C b a n. I>. C. L. 
(Oxon.), 1C. 0. S. I„ (194b), O.B.E. (1931), 
M.L,A., Premier of the Punjab from 1943 to 
1947, t>, 7th August, 3000. Educ. : Aitchison 
Chiefs" College. Lahore ; was first in the 
Diploma Plxam. <1916). While at College, 
was deputed to Delhi 'Darbar of which 
he possesses a medal ; volunteered for 
set vice during the Great War while 
still a student of the Govt. College, 
Lahore; helped in recruiting work; was 
given a commission in the Army on 17th 
April, 1918, and is now attached to the 19th 
Lancers; saw active service in 3rcl Afgtian 
- War and mentioned in despatclies ; took up 
management of Kalra Estate— ouo of the 
biggest estates in the Punjab. Sometime 
President and is now a leading member of the 
Hatioual Horse Breeding and Show Society of 
India ; possesses 1st class magisterial powers ; 
saw active service again in the H.-W, P. 
disturbances and secured the H.-W. F. 1930-31 
clasp. A former Vice-Chairman of the 
Shahpur List. Board, was present in London 
at ttie Jubilee celebrations of His late Majesty ; 
was awarded the Silver Jubilee and the Corona- 
tion Medals. Minister of Public Works, 
Punjab, 1937-1942. Became Premier on 
December 31, 1042; owing to difi’ercnces 
with other Muslim League colleagues, resiimod 
early in 1947 and later went to London 
retiring from Punjab politics for the time 
being. Addrm : Lahore. 

TOWK STATE j His Highness Muxrt,(a»!tid- 
Waziy-ta-Mulk Kawah Muhafamad 
jPartig: Aii Hhan Sahib B^yhadua: Spwlat-J- 
’ I fma Nawah of (see seetitn on States in India 
. and Taki^an). 


TOTTENHAM, Sir Richard, B.A f 19l*B 
M.A.. K.C.l.E. (1946), C.LB. (1930), ('.M f 
(1936), Knight (1037). b, Nov. 18, im) ■ m 
JJuzt‘1 Joyce :it of the luto Mjijor (Bvynnc, p' 
W. Puislr?, ii’dfo'. ; Burrow au<l Nv\v‘Buliw* ^ 
Oxfonl. Joined Madras Civil berviec, lUii 
and served as Assit. A Suh-CriUoj‘t.or and* at ' 
Umler-Secy., Public Oept., fill ; luArmv 
Dclenee Dept, of Govt, of India oji KpcciSl 
fluty, as l)<?puty Hceretary A Si-eretary from 
1924 to 1037 {with one year as Hetrembiimnt 
Beerctary, Madras, 1U31~32) ; President ■ 
Couneil (»f State and Dfjwiin, Bharatpiir, 193,s 
to HMD ; Additional Scerotary anti Somdarv 
Homo Govt, of Indut, 1040.1949 

Adtfms's : Weston Jmnn HfUiae, Totlaml Bav 
Islo of lYight. “ ’ 

TRAVANCORE STATE: Hon. Major-Gen. 
His Higimess Sxi Padmanabha Dasa 
Vanchi Pala Sir Bala Rama Verma Ktilase^ 
kara ICiritapafhi Manny Sultan Maharaja 
Raja Ramaraja Bahadur, Shamsher Jung, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., D.Litt., Maharaja of (see 
section oii States in India ami I’akiHtan). 

TRANVANCORE: Kartika Tirunal, Rani 
Lakshmi Bayi, Her iiigfmess the First 
Piincess of Tj-avaneore. b. on 17th September. 

1916. Only daughter of — 

Her Highness Mahartmi 
Setu Parvati Bayj and 
only sister of their High- 
nesses the Maharaja and the 
Elaya Kaja of Travancuie. 

Received early education 
in Malayalam and Sanskriti 
«and lat(^r in English. 

Mslted Europe for fii^U 
time in 1932 in company 
with Hex Highness Maha- 
rani Setii Parvati Bayi and again accom- 
2 )anje(l His Highiitrss tlje IMaliaraja In 
the following year. Chief Guide of the 
Travaneore Girl Guide organisation; plays 
tennis ; a gifted singer and piaj's on the Veena. 
Married in Jan,, 1934, Lieutenant- Colonel Gofla 
Varma liaja, a scion of one of the ancient 
Ruling Eamilies which existed in Travaneore 
before the 18th Century. Has 2 dauglihjra, 
Princess PfX) 5 'am Tirunal born on 7th Sopfc., 
1942 and l-’riueesB Aswathi Tiruuul, born on 
4th July, 1945. Address-: Kaudiar J?ulace, 
Tdvandnnu. 

TRAVANCORE: Marfauda Varma, HiS 
HiohnbSvS, the Elaya (Heir-appfi(s)ent 
of Travaneore). His Higimess is tlie younger 
brother of His Highness the Maharaja and 
second son of Her High- 
ness Maharaiu Setu Paryafl 
Bayi, 'Bmi'i 22nd March 
1922.^^^ :tonce has 

passed tho B.A/ Degree 
examination of the Travap- 
corg^ University Beeuring A 
3 St class in Economics and 
History and the first rank 
in the fir.st class in Sanscrit,; 
m. HadJia Doyi, dffcof Lt.'CoL H, G. Pandalal 




WIm in Iniia c- P^^khhut 


piMiulTm,HnAAM:u Jh^hiilbKay^mifimd rrnrEm. M.A. 

nf a OoM MHai havlit^ «;nirnl th<P! hlKli^^si * N a H lI?. rFatna tfilv , 


mmibtr of marks hi 8ani4hfc. 'j’lit? I'inima- ' ^ 

datutni i<t niBmajaim «hirl, i, ,,nf .'t tla-; i ./h-. hilur'^ m«V 

HjistraH? rites iireHerihe?! im a i t ,.n, ,n‘<. r« r.an ^ r tii^rr ■ 

was perlormmilii Jamiary, ;!u:Hk The Pntim l , iP Maras , radi:*! 

is a lover of horses, a Uimi ami kfOMt fiijer; l’’*V^'\' ilnlijlist; 

81111 competed In tlw opni »(.i,rte ot ««; 

State Form earriliig olf a pdw M- .dao.-: in,uihi- Mltoul of 

tSBt-pegging. II tMs also an emileijj; photo* ■ H^'tvn^ 

grapher, aimring tWs lioliby willi Hh 

the Mahamja ami h tmw developing inU‘v*M %ah>“ of J/m' tC'u-itif I'aimu 

in teimfe and ghniiar opin air games. Ill* ui^l muux- 'iih^r i^p*;!** In lndo< 

Hlghnws is Ufmmmy IJeatfoautdrohine! : /hi I Ja p.'oniSh 

of Kia Highnm the Maharaja*^ Bodpgnasd* >• I*- y •. Noul.t 
and . Honorary .Colonel ■ of the '■ Travanrore ! 

liaivewHy Officers* Training Corps, ' fie isj ■; TRI¥E1DI, H.E* Sir Cfe&isdnlai - Mftdpbav'lal, 
the Chief Seoul; ' of the Travancore Bed' i Kd.'.S.I. il.H.*e. .Ft, (1915)^' f.C.S., B,A. 

Scouts’ Association. Trlvandriiin, fjhitju). OJtJ',. (dt-.l), i'jjh CFFf;:), CIS,! 

Twsncote. : 'tkmuTuxr of '.yht i^tinjsdi h 


CUiin. i';i\h'ijf'»‘/!'i " li>'tvr^) 

f n>ht)\ },iii’hi(irf}^uJf'^tru-n. fhff/}# 

/ fKi a/., r <if 

Ihih' f'f nil ' V<r fai/i-i’in 

uVaI oeuse Mili-r i^p*;!** In Indo* 
ail I ill Mici- .d p.'-inuih A4ihiu: 
s. 0. r-yen Sh *■ " ■ ■ ■ ' 


TJREVilNGOHE ; S. H. MahamnI Sc-tW| 
Parvati Bayi. &. NoveiubeF, i-SUB. Orand- 
niece of the late SlfCnaruja and >1 other of ■ 
11 .11. Sir Buia Harua Vanisa Sri Cldtru Tsrunrd, ; 
Maharaja of Traviincorc. m. Iu07, Shui Varma, I 
Koehu Kotl Tainnuran. 13. A., F,M,II,,two Rouf^ ' 
and one danghtcr. E4iie, : Privately. InttreHi-j 
ed in moveun^nts caiculafccd I 
to nroraote Fine Arts and f 
Social lieforTa, presided over i 
■tihC' , AU-Indis ■ M'Omeh’«.| 



fiiMim). o.iki'h (iii-J). rjjk (vjn::), {iB,l 
iVJilk Co\e!?s*'.r f;| F, -! !bu'ij-h .“iurt* Udh 
Anyu'-^t, !U47. h. 2nd dniy, ; m. Emum 
■|’riv<'di.. Fljdda tetue Cull^^ge, Humhay» 

and hi. doUn’r? tA*lhge, uxb-rd, Fntamd 
K*IT, ami .’■cfvcd s» A-'^;4t, c;«mmh* 
sioner, tJeui-nd FruvisttcH till Kav. Fd2l i 
afh'f seniug in variMUs eajvaftties mm pMtmi 
it.i Ih'jmty Hc’f'rnury ta the Chu'emujetut of 
India, Home Deparfiiiout, 

Inlufe Sermtary April HiS|4 to Ssptem* 
her 1h:l4); Scciotary to tiw Covt, of India 


SS'mS i 'f 0wu.i»au«n .'cmm«,t«. tB3S.36 1 ;: 

cutta, Hhi9t, and at Trivan- ; Coirjmi^iifiiorier, Berar* IJ36 ; CamtftfiSioher* 
drum*, 19371 Has travoUcil [ Chattisgarh 1)1 vhion, 393^47 1 Chief Seeretary 
extensively in India,, to Government, C.F. and Bmr, from 1937 

l7r St : uX r‘dpl™t ! ! Sccrctey to Government at 


- - . -.of., the honorary Degree of | ATar--. Dept,,, duly. I94.3 to....*lan,.l&46j.- 

'* Boefcor of Idterafenre ” from the Andhra' fJoverrmr of Orb(*a, M«y 1946 to August 1047* 
University and “ Doctor of Uettera” from the | Adilmn : GyvernoFa tamp, Fnajah, 
Benares Hind a University and the Annanmlai | 

Uiiiveraity, Pro-Cbancolior, Travancore i 

University. At the end of November, TEIITEBl, Jaifashaakax (Ito* 4iah'dj, ti>43 ; 
1940, Her Highnm presided over the 7th ilai Bnhadui’, IDidb I'noudclor, Hangancfte 
Bienniai Conference of the Hational Coundlt Minus and CoHierhM, liftlaghat (C.P). <M, 
of Women in India at Delhi. Her Eighneas ia j If), lKs8, in Jamnagar htaty Kathiawar 
the Fresident of the Council and one of its md «)?« hud Uirce tL 
patroBB. Her ijiglmeas'H contribution to the | iiD bf*)thiU’ 3U’. Awrithd 
ppbmotion of Fine Arts and Social Reform has ! and hlH pni\ Riimcsh'iiandia 
been suitably recogniHed in a magnlhcent mar* j and miduu' Kanudki.d, 
ble statue of Her Highness, erected at Trlvan- 1 greut- bH.shie '«a_ us^cIh, 
drum by public subBcrlptioa, 2f<NUM«h‘o»; Music, j mann^'inu »'onl & marpa- 
Addrm : Kaudiar Fidacs, TEvaMrum, j nem bu!^iiic;s>.s i« thf' dwfrict 

of Baiauhat & < Iddudwam 

iC.F.) Eduf^. r Frivatdy 


TREVOR, Cecil RusacU, O.T.K, iC.F.) Bdm. : Frivatcly 

1940), Deputy Governor, Kfj^ierve Bank of at Kaipur, U. F. .hutmud 

India, Bombay, b. Fel ruary ilU, 1899. service. at the age of 15 in a 

FAac.r 1907*11, BuHtlutt House, Prcc4,atya [ private lirm at Bmpur ; ,- 

N. Wales ; 1911-14, St. Xavier's Foil., Bnige^. was aproSnted Mauager, 

Belgium ; 101440, privately. 1917^^0, served tlm U.F. Syndicate Ltd., J 


with the King’s LiverjIlHol Regiment ; 19-1-35, 
employed in various capacities at ditferent 
officosof Imperial Bank’ of India; 1905-43, 
Chief Accountant, Reserve Bank oP India; 
since 1943, Deputy Oover^r, Roserc't; Bank of 
India, jiddma: 11, Breach, Candy Uawiens* 
Warden Road, Bombay, 


was apfoSiitcd Manager, ^ , 

tlm C.F. ;:svndkate LttL, Balaglist ^oun 
of i^tincs, ‘ Jlcmbcr of the Mining ami 
Mpt{??iurjit'al and Geological Institute of India, ^ 
raleatta: incmher of the Ccmtral Ih-ovlnees 
and Bcmr AsKociaiiun; a prominent 

citizen of Balagiiat and Senior FuiTiscr of the 
ilrm ,)r A, Trivedf Bro^. 4ddrm: Balaghat* 
C.F, 
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TtTBNBULIj, Franciai Teaz'onf B.A* (Hons. 
(Cantab.), CJ.B, 194f5, Assistant Secretary, 
EcononiU; Department, Commonwealth Bela* 
tions Oiliee, since August, 1947. b. 80-4-1905. 
Bdiic..: afariborough Coll., Trinity Hail, 
Cambridge. Asst. Clerk, House of Commona, 
1028 ; transferred to India Oflice, Augu.st 
1930 ; Asst, Private Secretary to the Secretary 
of State for India, 1082-84 ; Principal Private 
Secretary to the Rt. Hon. L, S, Arnery as 
Secretary of State fur India, 1941-45 and to 
the Kt. Hon. Lord Pethick liawreiice from 
August, 1945 to July, 1049 ; Secretary to the 
Ht. Hon. Sir Stafford CVipps on his Mission 
to India, March 1942; Secretary to the 
Cabinet 'Delegation to India, March 194(3, 
Assistant Secretary, Political Department, 
India Office, July 1945-Augtist 1947, 
Addrm : Plat B, 75, ’Wimbledon Hill Hoad, 
lonclon, S.W. 19. 

^XTRNER, Sir Victor Alfred Charles, M.A, 
(Cantab.), C.S.l., O.I.E., M.B.E." (MiUtary), 

l. C.S. Secretary, Finance Dept., Govt, of 
Pakistan since J uly, 1947. h. Marcli 12, 1802 ; 

m, Gladys Blanche Hoskins. Bdua, : 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Served in 
Great War, August 1914-‘May 1919, partly in 
Koyal Fusiliers and partly as Inspector of 
Propellant Explosives, Ministry of Munitions* 
retired as Captain ; served in IJ.P, from May, 
1920, tin March, 1938, last 2 years as Finance 
Secretary, Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Calcutta, October 1988, Bombay 1989 ; 
Additional Secretary, Finance Dept., Go\l:. 
of India, 1944: Idnancial Commissioner, 
Railways, 19-45 : Principal Secretary, b’inance 
Dept., Govt, of India, April 1947 ; Puhlim- 
Horn : Settlement Report of 'lUuis Bareli 
District, U.lib., 1929-29 ; Census Report of the 
XJ.P., 1031. Addrens: Seoivtariat, Govt, ofj 
Pakistan, Karachi. 

TYABJEE, Camar. S., O.B.E. (3940), Managing 
Agent, H.E.H. tlic Hizarn’s Industrial Trust 
Fund, for the management of the Oamanshahi 
Mills Ltd., and Azam Jahi Mills litil,, Ilydera- 
bad-Dn. March 28,1902 j 
m. d. of the late Et. 
Hon'ble Sir Akbar Hyd*iri, 
1923 ; .* Bt. Xavier’s 

School and College : after 
edueatiohi ldinfid Ids family 
concera, I'yabjee & Co., and 
inl928 became its ;BQle pr^ 
prietor ; appointed Agent, 
H.E.H. the Hizani’s Govt,, 
in Bombay, 1030 : Director, 
representing E'vE;H.^ 
Kizam’s Govt, on the mills 
belonging to the Currlmblioy group from 1932 
until liquidation ; Chairman, Advisory Board, 
Osmansinth! tt Azam Jahi Mills Ltd., Hydera- 
' bad State, which are managed by the Indus- 
trial Trust Fund of H.EHT. the Klzam’s Govt. ; 
also ex-oificlo Director of the mills; was Bec- 
. retary, Bombay Wtur Gifts Fund, inaugurated 
^by H.E. the Goyornor in June 1940 €* collect 
1 "funds for a Squadron oCaerox^lancs for the 
- dafcnoo of India, 1040-4942 ; one of the dele- 
.. gates who went with H.E. the Governor to 
Peshawar for tlm namiag ceremony of the 
Squadron to the Indian Air Force ; 


member, Bombay Industrial Dispute ituh'S 
siiico 1039, representing the infertwts of Ein- 
ployers; .settled down in Hyderabad at the 
request of H.E.H. the Nizam’s (hn-erninent, 
1942; Director on the Boards of I'iie Demean 
Flour Mills Ltd. ; Tlie Slrjdlk L1<i. (Hyderalyad 
Conatruction Co., Ltd.,) ; National Madiinery 
Mauiihietiirers Ltd. ; Member of 'riie Indian 
Central Cotton Committee? ; The Iiidian Ini 
stitute of International Aihurs ; I'he? Post-War 
Planning Committee ; Coal .Mirn'-ss Labour 
Advisory Committee (Welfare I’mid) ; le.^tjie 
Advisory Oommltt(‘e ; I'lni »s»-h>ijthh? A In- 
dustrial Researeih Board; Hyde;rabeul Womtm A 
Children’s Meiliiail Aht Assexlation; Chairman, 
The? Hyderabad Millowners’ Assueialiem • 
tdiairman, 'J:he Hyderabad War Wo<‘k, for 
colleeting funds for War Efibrt. 1944-45-49; 
awarded Kbushraw-e-Decean Gtdd Medal by 
His ‘Exalted Highness the Nizaru in the* year 
194(3. Aifdrm : C/o 0.smansha!u Mills J.td., 
Hyderabad-Deceun. 

TYABJI, The Eon. Hr, Hatim Butodaitt, 
M.A, (Oxon.), Chief Jinlge, Chief Court of 
Bind, since March 24, 1947. b. Dec. 0, 1891 ; 
ni. Maryam, d, of late Bir Akbar Hydari. 
Edm, : St. Xavier’s High Stdioni and Coil., 
Bombay and Balh'ol Coll., Oxford. Ag. Judge, 
Jiily-Oct. 1938; Judge, Chief Con rl of Sind, 
Jan. 1039 to March “1947 ; acted m Cliief 
Judge llth August to 80th Sept. .1944* and 
from Btii April to 9th September, 1940. 
Addrm : Sunnysldc Road, Karacid, 

TYABJI, Husain Badruddin, M.A. (Hons.), 
LL.M. (Bons.), Cantab., 1800; J,P.,B&r-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted ns Chief Judge. Eel d. 
b. llth October, 1873. m. Miss Nazar 
Mohammad I'atehally. E(iu&, : Anjumaa-e- 
lalain, Bombay ; St. Xavier’s School and, OoL 
I lege, Downing College, Cumbridgo, President, 
Downing College Debating Society, Cambridge, 
Indian Majlis, Cambridge, Anjuman-e-iHlam, 
London ; Vioo-President, London Indian 
Society; member, British India Committee, 
London. Formerly, member, Mamiglng 
GommlUee; Trustee, Treasurer and Pres., 
Anjunmn-e-IsIam, Bombay. MutawalU, Badr 
Bagh. Practised in the Bombay High Court. 
Address: ’’Rose VlHe,” 45, Marzbanabad, 
Andheri, 

TYABJI, Mrs. Khadlja ^um, M.L.A., J.P., 
Hony, Presidency Magistrate, b. 1885; 1ms 
two children ; an elected member of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation and the 
first elected Muslim iady 
member of the Schools ("om- 
.inifctee, A member of tho 
Schools Committee for se- 
veral years, its Cihairman, 

1934 first Commissioner, 

^ Municipal Girl Guides ; 

presided at the Bombay 
. Presid^oy Muslim Ladies* 

Educational Coinerence, 

Poona, 1920 ; Chairman, 

Reception Committee of 
the ©ombay Constituent Conference of All- 
India ffldneation^ and Social Reforms, 3 930; 
wvis Vice-Cxmirnmn, j^ational Council of 
AVomen in *India, was Chairman, Lpoal 




Who’s Who in India l^akhtm 



^"oiwialUr.B of tlk*« roiifftremj-rs on] 

Myratirmal Hri4 llclnruj# ; diulnsmii, ^ 

R»',mI €tmn Kx«(uitiv<^, j Vi»'C“Fr*'Wfir;iiil, ; 
Boi )i«} Hi*i‘vlo*^ LfMs4?!e ; CJiJAlrinaTi, Maiiila Hv,v% = 
Majiflal ; was i-iiatrisiaTi, iicm taj-ftibar, Fort : 

■ ■ HaJ Cofnniiittee. a Bliiiltm FuriSab.j 

Xiir.-<.ing of Its kind Ui the world. \ 

AFPoliibjl A-HOi’jata crying Blsti;?, Ch’wiwag : 
Iklgadej, 6fc.' Joliii’s. AmMiiaxi^e. 1037.1 ■■Clialr' 1 ■ 

. :■ ■ man wmi now a litamber,. Allltos and' t’ama | ' 
Ifo.^plial Advisory Board and J» afeo eormected 1 
■■with tlie following insthaitioBS.'for 1 'fl.auy jfeafg j . 

■ .—iTOvt, Urdu Te:st. Booh Infant } . 

. Wdfare^ Society ;■ .ThO'; national Baby Week 'j r. 
Executive CoiKi!nlttcfi, OrjVfinmra* Hospliaf i 
Fund ; Advisory Comnilttco, J. J. and AIU«mI j 
Hospitals ; Seva Scdoin ConadI, Bombay 1 
Presidency Wonieu’a Council. As Cfiidimius, ! 
Flag Day Conimitiets collected Its. 22,WKi ini|; 
onu day for the Antl-’Toberculosis Fund. | 
President, AlMndia Educational Conference, t 
Women's Section, Poona, 1040, Blembcr, f 
War Ulfts Fund, Ladies* Committee. Award- ! 
ed Eais'er-i'Hind. Silver .■Medal. .1035 ; 6ol<i 
Medal, 1341. Appointed uicmber of Health! 
Survey ail'd Devdiopmeiit Coiimiiitee, Hovern- 1 
ment of India, Nov. 2943. Adtimit: CoiHcrj 
Mansion, Warden iload, Bombay 6. j 

TYMMS, Sir rxed^xick, E,O.I,E. (HUT), KU 

' (1941). f>. Wale?, 4th Auguat, 1880; of Williaiu 

Henry Tymms ; : Teiiltv and Kiug’ri 

College, London. tJuited ICIngdofU Be- 
preiU' [dative on Couueil of the iiitcriiatiunal 
f 'ivil Aviation (h'gatns-at ton, Sepieiuber, LJ IT ; 
M.C,, HHU; (lievalier do I/ordre de, la Caur- 
ronne ; Belgiafi Croix tie Liuerre, H)}7'? i'.T.E., 
1035 ; F.ll.Ac.S. : War Bcrvieo, South fjaiu 
caBhire licgiment and lloyal Flying Corps ; 
British Aviation MisHlon to U.S.A,, lOIS ; : 
(Ivii Aviation Departuneut, Air Ministry 
from 1019; Air Ministry Superintendent . 
Caivo-Jvaraehi Air Route and Chief Piiclinicnl 
Assistant, Air Ministry; Rcyrreseiitative of 
Govt, of Indi.a with Britlsii rurcliasing 
Coximiiaaion to U.S.A., 1940; .Dkeutor, Civil 
Aviation in India, l.thH-42 and 1043-45; 
Managing Director, Tata Aircraft Ltd., 
Bombay, 1942-43 ; delegate to Internationul ^ 
Civil Aviation Coiifereneo, Chicago, 1944 ; 
Director-General Civil Aviation in India, ; 
1945; retd, from India, 1047. Clnbs: Royal 
Aero, Royal Air Force. I'ubUcaiinm : Part 
author “ Commercial Air Tramport 1929 ; 

Flyimj for Air Sunset/ PMoifraphy *\ Sclmiti- 
. tin iiapei-s on Air ISTavigatlon and Air Routes 
for Royal Aeronautical Society. Aildmn’. 
Montreal P. Q., Canada. , 

.■■■;■■. .■: . ■ ..■■.■ :.. : ■-. ■ ,. ., ■„,■•*. 

TYNDALE-BISCOE, Rev. Cecil Earle, M.A., 
Principal of 0, M, S.-^Sohools. Kashmir, K. 
India; Hon. Canon, Lahore Cathedral, 1932; 
Canon Emeritus, 14<34 ; Hon. Fellow, .Fosuh 
C oll., Cambridge, 1945, b. Holton, * Oxon, 
9th February, 1868, s. of William Earle 
Blacoa, J.F., D.L„ of Yl^lto’t Park, Oxon. 


; «. Fibl,' Blanche Violet, d. of Kev. Elehard 

i Burges; three one d. Park 

; Hail, nr, Evesham: llradhpld C-oBefe; 

= Jmis College, rwnbridfe, Coxed the Cam- 
‘ bridge boat, tmi, dsleit^'d Dsford, and the 
Ymm Cull«ge boat, head of the rivet im three 
yeati and mm Hit Grand t'halhmgi at Jfentey, 

: 1886: deacon, 1^87; Pfiwt, 1890; ewate 

' at BmdAeld, lirrka, 1^87; tl St Mary'* 

, 'WhfleehappI, 1888-90 s arilwd Kashmir. 

H. Iiidla, Church Mteftbmyy Society, IStO; 

I Kalaet-FHliid Gold Medal, lit Class, 1912 
and Bur, 1929; Cantyi 1942. Pwb« 

iiriUiom: vburmier UmMing"* : “ K*iekmir 

in md HerrmtUfm : lioat* 

Ing. ewiiumlng, Adtlrmn : Frhuigar, Raihmir, 
N. iPfha. 

UDAIPim STATE : His Malt«a|a* 

dhltafa Mali.araiia Shti Sk Bho|ial Stothll.' . 
Bahaditof, tin- Rjjtu t*f 
In India and Fakbdan). 

m>M.Y Shauhaif, A.HC.A, iLondond, -t. Dee. 

8, 1900, at rid.'. i pur. m. Anula .NandL ILA., 
an mtiHt uf hl« gri#sip In 1942. tinea. Mur. : 
BenariTS and lUindK*'.', ami flnaily at the 
lii^ai id Arts, tnmhun wdirre he 

was the fir, -it Indian to the Hat, 
wlnnlisg the hipcnte? ami Gerffge Chimn 
pTkes. Had of 

S tiic stage when ' h»1p!ug 
his lathcf to produce play a ^ 
; in L'tmdcm* and In 1923 , 
^ |».Vi.ned Pavlova and toured 
witb'^ hfjr^ ais. b®f;. parther '.for 
: ■■the India'n ‘ballets which he ■ 
hstd lor her; In 

, ' 'llt'io. formed own company 
fi of danrera and niusitiaus 
with wbif-h he had success 
all over Enrepe, America 
arid tho East ; founded the 
India Culture i';€Uitrn at Almom, 1M9, In 1944 
the trustecji deebied to close the institution 
toninorardv for the linration of the war. 
PabHmi imb : Hus contdbutpd articles os wt 
to all important mmuTdmn of the worta. 
Cinematography and Mechanic#. 

. Addreu: ■ C/o.-Mairs. 'Orlmllay^ Co,, .LbL,. : ■ . 
Post Box 49, Mailras. 

WBAYASIMGH, ,Euaud|i Haxida#, Djrt‘rB|r 
Anamlji Barhias A Co. Ltd., in-diarg*-, AWWt 
Ddlce; §. Novemlier 28, 

; ,1917» i« Bombay, m. 1937. ' 

Edm. : Calmitia Bombay- ’ 
at Hiti Nffw Era Hii,h ..p MIB 

Bchooi & Wilstm College. ' j ' ;» 

dokied builitrss wUli his i 

father Amindjl HaridaH in M , 

tliu above ftmt in 1935. . : 

Partner, Anandji liuridns 
& Sons ; Bampab Brothers ; 

UduyaHhigh A; Co. FrehlfitisB %Jr 

KhaudesU KegBfcered Stock* I 

lioldurs* Aasoeiation, ^ 

dalgatfi & I/hnlbi; Yiee-presiaeiit., Bcrar 
ChamicT of Comraerce; takes keen interest 
in Rhtarv movement; Treasurer, Rotary 
Club, Akolft; P^tsbleat, Community Service 
Committee and 'li’rngramme Ctomimfctoe: 
member, Town Advisory Committee for 
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distrilmtioJi of Iron & Steel ; member, 
Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Committee. ' 
Bobbins : Fretwork and movie iilms. 
Aildi'Ch-ii : Anandji Haridas & Co. Ltd., Akola^ 

VJJML Mnghf Sarda* Bahadur, M,A. (Fua- 
jab). Landlord and MlUowner. b. 27, Dee. 
1895. Ednc. : Govt. Coll., Lahore. Went to 
Bngland In 1920 as member of Sikh DepaWon 
to i>xeBS the eiahixs of tim Sikh community 
before the .loinfe Parliamentary Committee; 
nietabcr of Khaim College Council end 
:Majiagirix Committee ; rnernher, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, 1926-30 and again in 
1943; and Provinciai Cotton Committee 
since 1925; elected member, Fimlah Legisla- 
tive Council ; was member and Hon. Secretary 
of Puniab Reforms. Committee which co- 
operated with : the Simon Commission ; 
presided over non- Government Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1628 ; was .selected 
delegate for Round Table Conference, 1930 
and 1931, served on Federal Structure Com- 
mittee and other important Committees oi 
Round Table Conference ; presided over 
Punjab Sikh Political Conference, 1932; 
was appointed luember, Consultative Com- 
mittee, 1932 ; presided over Sikh Youths 
Conferemse, 1933 ; ];)re9ided at the Khalsa 
College Convocation, 1935 ; re-elected to new 
Provincial Assembly, 1937 ; appointed Parlia- 
mentary Secretary (Home) ; resigned his 
office in 1941. * Met Sir Stafford Cripps in 
deputation in March 1942 on behalf of Sikh 
All Parties Conference ; member, Punjab 
Provincial War Board & Provincial Price 
Control Board; presided over All-India 
Sikh Youth League Conference Sn January 
/ 1943 ; again appointed member, Indian 
Central Cotton Cttee., 1943 ; apptd. member, 
Textile Board, Jan. 1945 ; Pres., the Sikh 
Educational Conference, March 1945 ; w'as a 
delegate to U.H. Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, held at Quebec, Oct. 1945 ; appointed 
member, All-India Council for Technica! 
Bducation, April 1940; elected to the Con- 
etituent Assembly of India, 1940. Address : 

94, Upper Mall, Lahore. 


U Fe, H. E. laN, B.A., B.L., Burmese Ambas- 
sador. Ill ‘Pakistan, b. May 7, 1914. :■ 

Rangoon University; Tennis Captain in 1934-3.5 
and 1937-38; ha.s interested liim.<3elf in the .study 
of Labour movements ; 

Working Committee member 
of tlie AFPFL (Anti- 
Fascist People's Freedom 
League), the present Govt, 
party in Burma ; as Secre- 
tary of the above League 
in charge of Frontier Areas 
(fStates) played an impor- 
tant part in the unification 
of Burma ; prior to appoint- 
ment a.4 Burmese Ambassa- 
dor to Pakistan, was a 
member of the Constituent Assembly of Burma 
and a member of the Burmese Cabinet. 
AMrm : '64, Clifton, Karachi. «; 

VSMaif, SI* Mjiliomea, K.C.S.T.^ 

,.K,OJ.E.^ (tass), Kt. ilCSS), Kaiaei-i-KInd, 

' Second Glass (1928) ; Khan Bahadur (1921) ; 
Khan Sahib (1920) ; B*A., b, 1884, m, d. of 



Shifii-iiI-Mulk Zymdabudin S.ahib Babadnf 
B.A. ; Aladras Christian College* 

Councillor, Corporation of Madras, 19|3^ 
1925 *, Hon. PrcB. Magte., 1916-20; nu mberof 
the Kfjnate of the Aljulras University since 
1921 ; Vice-President and Chairman, Red Cr<Mi 
Society, Madras Brandi, 1941-43 ; Chairman 
of Committee on Indigenous Systems of 
Medicine, 1921-23 ; President, MuthlalMt 
Musiirn Anjuman, Madras; elected 
member, Madras Leg, Council, 1621- 
23 ; Sheriff of Macirai (1924) ; President 
of the Corporation of ATadraB, 1924.26* 
President, Mahomeclan Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India, 1925-35 ; ('hairman 
of the Overseas League, Madras Branch* 
Presldcmt, Madrjts Children’s Aid Society* 
President of the Anjuman, Madras. Home 
member of the Extunitive Council of the 
Governor of Madras, 1925-34; Ag, Governor 
of Madras, 1934 ; Vice-Chancellor,' University 
of Madras, 1940-42 ; member fPosts & Air), 
Governor-GtnrerarB Executive Council, 1942- 
June 1940 ; Address: Teynamput Gardens, 
Teynampet, Madras. 

UTTAMCHilND Motilal Seth, ‘b, ‘ inker and 
Ijandlord. b. 1912. m. S. S. Vatsalabai in 1937. 
Edue.: privately. Entered business 
In 1930, Visited Europe in 1934, Managing 
Trustee of Shri Laxmi 
Xarayan Samsthan, a private | 

Family Trust created by his 
father; Trustee of Seth | 

Bansilal Fakirchand Trust; 
permanent President of the i 
AgarwalMaha Sabha, Akola; 
a Freemason ; member of i 
several chibs, prominent | 
being the Gondwana Club, 

H agpur and the Royal W est - 
orn India Turf Club, Bombay. Eccmitions : 
Bridge, Billiards, Shooting and Aviation. 
Address : Akola (Berar). 

IT. Win, H. E., B.A., B.Ed., B.L., Burmese 
Ambassador in the Dominion of India; h 
February 15, 1905 ; m. Daxv Alya Alya, (if. 
of late U. Aiming Aliumg, extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Pjnipon. Edue, : Govt. 
High School, Rangoon and Rangoon 
University College; Senior Alastcr, Govt-. High 
School, Insein ; was one of tlie founders of the 
Kutioiial Service Afovemfht and organi^l the 
Women’s Rational Service Organisation all 
over Burma ; became n staunch trade unionist 
on the reocciipMtion of Burma by the Allied 
forces ; w'us elected President, Trade Union 
Congress, Burma and lod the general strike 
to a successful end ; was Pres, of the Trades 
Federation, Burma, iintil recently ; was elected 
a member of the Constituent Assembly in tlie 
last general election ; was appointed Chief 
Whip of the A.F.P.F.L, All Alembers’ Commit- 
tee, by the late Bogyoke ; was also a member 
of the^'niain eommystees ; was elected to the 
Supreme Council of the A.F.P.F.L. and appoint- 
ed member iBr Industry and Labour pf the 
Executive Council ; Pres,, Trade Workers' 
IJnion^; is a eoorl sportsman. Address; 

Ho. 40, Ilatendo'Ei Road, Kew Delhi. 
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VACHHil, J»TO»}iedHBe|*Bil, Elum BshMat, 

B.A., B.Bc., Commisaioper f#f Ineom^- 
' ■ fax, Bom!j.ay.Fresidettc^% from t-o ' 
b. 26tli May, 1879. m. Tiosliap Ardaihif . 
iCaranjawaila, 31 A ^ ■ Mdue,-i . i 

College, BOKibAty. Entered flo%''ei'r«pe?it ; 

Service as lieimty Collector, 1902. ■' OffleJated i 
as Joint Secretary to tlie Ooveriimeat of; 
India, Finance and memOer, OiilraE 

- Board '.of Eevemic in 1932, 1933,. 1934 amJ f 
1936. Publkfitwns : Bombay Income- ! 

Tax Marmal. VlvM : Memijer, Wiliinirdon | 
Sports Club and tbe Xtoyal W«'^itt*rn liuBu , 
Turf Chil). ; Bunoo Mamdun, * 

Cmul>aUa liiB, Bombay. | 

VIU>1A STiiTEj Barbar $htm SiMfa»wala| 
Sabob, the present Bnler of (liec HeeUun oaj 
States in India and Baki.stan). j 

VIGH, Balw^nf Vitfea!, B.B, {Civil), M.LE.: 
(Ind.), Manager, Bitumen Ijepartment, ‘ 
’^Messrs. Burmah-Shelh Bomlmy. 0. Sept. 2(1 1 
1898. m. Miss Sniabha Besbpande, Kcdhs»| 
pur, IJfiC, 20, 1017. BiH,\ : (.Pilege of laigiueer- 
ing, Foomi, [Bombay Mniiiespality, i0B«-30. 
BuJToah-ASheli s,ince iOJiO. mv-fuber, TiJ«t. of[ 
Engineers {Imiial; Quumian, ikonbayj 
Centre, Inst, of Engrs. (India), 134.3-41 n 
member of ConmdU Inst, of Cngrb, 5 
{India); Convenor, B»}Iof3b:-C'art/ Sub-Cttee. ' 
member of Council, Indian Beads Con- 
gre8.s since BUO; <leleyate, 3'nternatioiml 
Hoads Consgrtjs-s, Holland, 1938 ; m».:mbfT, 
Managing Committee, C.B.B. Houbhig Society, 
1928-34 ; member. Board of Trustees for 
Temples, etc,; C.S.B. Conmumity, 192742 ; 
Chairman, 1942 to date ; Chairman, Saraswati 
C^Op. Bank, 1933 and 1934 ; Viee-Fresident 
and Trustee, the libar Model Education 
Society siuee 1041 ; Hon. Assl. Teehineai 
Keoriuting Otilcer, Bomhay. 1943-43; 
member, Advisory Committee, College of 
Engineeriiig, Porniu. Adiirem : ** ITabhat,” 
Kbar, l^ombay 2). 

VaiDEESWAEE Eyyay, T. H., Chairman 
and Ibiitor, I'lui Xjukapraiva.stiiu Ltd. Chairman, ; 
The E'ational t.'oir A. OB Corpora} ion Ltd,;; 
Propr., Vuideeswurfer Sonr^ : b, .Bin. 188.1. i 
fUdm,: Triebur. Calient, ; 
Pjiiigljat.. Hi. Hrimathy itrig- j 
moiiy-,A:mmidl»-19t)l:. 8 j 
Id. ■hisfi.d V' emmeuted ..Sen’- 1 ' 
ed r Oii the staff of ItuUnn\ 
Putrht., ' MadM^. ' T'mimy Mew I 
Indiaf l'Iindd^ BtCi, ereibimd« | 
:ing '■ and'- ■editing' ''.thft'.Angkr ' ' 
Ma iayaiani : newspaper, 

LnhipmMmm (1912) at I 

'■■lTiohtxr..'.M'afi^entrt!st^ v 

. ' the resrmnaibiiit'y ■ Of piloting : i 

the Cochin I.and 'fenure 
Regulation, the Cochin Hindu lleligirjtis and 
Charitable Enclow’ment Regulation, the Coeliin 
Flood and Famine Relief work, etc. Contrlhut.. 
ed substantially for the spread of mass educa- 
tion at great sacriiiee. Foimded and Edits 


The i^tates 
ian States 


of India, pictorial^iontldy ofi Ind-, 
; toured cxtsnsivelj^ vfeiting severiil 1 


Hindu CdgHui Oufres fhun Hluiakw to 
i'api'’: i omfU'In. Fubli^hed vnorks ronnei’f*’d 
wffh hf!frl 'f- nuf'^ ihdlv IVar futlHIm 

Ibsf’up'v-iis IVo) (jf idd'opmhn'mih 
War isnd 

Jihiw- A fi " Ih** fs|* 

JhfiH d' fp in f]w pfomoHuu 

of Hludfi rultJi;'‘.OA4 >ivjb7At}*in .ok! hP luud.f- 
Iv JiMfirddnl wPIj liiuihj pubbt' hi«tdu« 
f Idls hu? 

fS. iudia ; ; i\ haU3 , k. h'-hfCay 


VmnfR, EtBto Baltetehna, K 

Aug, 8, iH'jft; H} CU3 ; ChsamlCee 

mcmiw'f, iMd^ruti’*!! ot 'W'M’dluxi 


Secy.. ‘ jiutt^.'r-h‘.y MHJ , , 
n’AC); i'uirtr.i'r. Botsdmy & 

C. F. Tradfigg Ctuoikuy .ibd Bow A, Vaidy#*, 
Bumlav. 1922-1925; Ihdt. Rau.igrr, Sclmha 
Sfwiiii Co. I.tfi, IPt'd-'id, ruFuHa, 

iimv^mu A Bombay, ami -'!t1miog<’r at Akyab, 
1920-1930; imXTodt'd to Fur 'EtMl, 1031 
Kf»v, ; Ben. Manager f*«r China, Amrhkl 
Ojha A' Co., fid., Hongkong, Canton A Hhth» 
ghah 103Bi93-i ; Munagiin; DiiMdor, 24atituial 
FaWidwr.'*, fid., HongMiiUg A ("anfon. Iffikl- 
41 ; K ,B. Vwidya A; Cu. lid.. Hongkong, Canton 
A snanghai since 1934 ; Chief- Editor, “ Canton 
Daily Snn *' dr. ** Canton Truth, " 1934-11 ; 
FrtJa., Hindu Assen., Hongkong. 10344933 ; 
Hongkong Umi'n IntornaiionaJ Club, 1036- 
1036; FfovBional Fres., Indian Chamijer of 
Comraerre. Hongkong, 1936 ; F€:>ii!Jder«Oen«ml 
Beey., Indian Assen. of Hongkong Smith 
China, 1930, HHh A 1941 ; member of «evf ml 
Sports Club ill Hongkong Ac t'anton, 1931-41 ; 
P^citured at. various iiotary Clubs, Unim, 
Theosophiral Souiutb’s, A',M.ChA/i in China, 
1936-1941 ; returned to luflja in August 1041 
after iff vears eonthmed stny in tbs Far 
East; Crsera! Bwiy., Far East Indlau 
A sstrn., Bombay (Jiiiifo WU); Frea., Eanade 
Centenary Economic'. InduaiHal A: Com- 
merdal Coufureneic Fooua, 1042; Narveer 
TanaJI Malsure Oelebmtltms, Sinhagad* 
Fooiia, t942; Haharaslitra-Brihanmaharashtra 
Coxilerenen, Poona, 1942. tublkiMifingi 
“ Refledmis on Vanfon Ikv&U <i* AfUt 
Canton, 1936; *' uiU Japan More 
Ne.H <1; BVirn'*. Bombav 1942; *\^’eerd of 
, Chimfe IledstHnceM Bomhny 1913;/“ A^nlin^ 
Vesset ' mi th e Wei^^-Vomi of Indian * f 94 

“And Nm China Dmgnn on CMnaM 

1945; India and the Far Fad,** 1946; 
“.Vaivtl yrfmreofrndia,” 1948. A proUfte writer 
on political and economic MuhjrctH, sfJefJially 
conaceted with the |»ar East. Club: Hindu 
Oymkhun.i, Dadar. Fesidenrai 169, Hlr Bb&l- 
chandra lioad, Hindu Colony, D&dar, Bombay, 
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ViilDiril, l^araslituram Iiaxman* B.A. Honai 
(Cal.), 1>. J4tfe. (Fads), AJayjir- 
hhanj. Frol, of bauakrifc, IJenaris Hirniu 
Cniv., and also ut Nowrosjoa Wadla (toll., 
Poona j liajaram, WilUagdou ifc FergusBon Col- 
leges. IJiUl. 22dnc.: Privately io Sanskrit 
Patliashalas and at Kow English Schooi 
md Ferguasott Coll., Poona. Bombay, 
(Jalcutta and Paris tJnlverHitjies ; Univ. 
soholar, prixeman and medallist; Covt. of 
India Language scholar (1921-23) ; Wilson 
Lecturer, Bombay (1926) ; Paranjpo Lecturer, 
Nagpur Univ. (1043) ; Springer Eesearch 
Scholar (192Q-28), etc. Attended Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at Leyden 
and of Linguists at Geneva (1931); Pres, of 
Pall and Prakrit Section at Mysore of All- 
India Oriental Conference; member, Execu- 
tive Council, All-India Oriental Conferonce; 
Editor of several Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and 
ApabhramsA Works, member, Mahabharata 
Editorial Board of the Bandarkar Institute 
and Editor of Karnaparvan; examiner in 
several Ind inn u n i v o r s i t i o s . A ddmn : 
Benares iliudu X'nivpr^ity, Benares. 

VAIDYA, Vinayak Shankar, B.A., Journalist 
and Basinessman. b. June 15, 1SU9 at lYai, 
sacred 3 >Iace on the IfriBluia in Saiara Dist. ; 
VI. in 1922. Eiiuc. : National College, Poona ; 

started Aveekly ioimial 
"b'.' * Samarth * at Satarut 1927 ; 

' ’ ms General Secretary, 
Satara District Conferenee 
for 8 years ; meihber, 
Executive Committee of 
M.P.C.O, during Mr. Bho- , 
pafckar’s regime ; founded i 
Canara Pulp and Paper 
Mills, 1939 ; ivorked llaja- 
mundry Paper Mills and 
Deccan Paper Mills during 
X940-46 ; purchased with 
other friends, the Poona, Karachi, Nasik, 
Deolali, audBroach l^ower stations from 'Puhlie 
Utility Investment Trust, U.S. ; follower of, 
Indian National Congress ; co»opted member, 
Food and Forest Industries C'ttee. created by 
Bombay Govt., 1946-46; deteniie, Ycravada 
Jail under Defence of India Ilules, 1948 ; 
Director, Western India Life Inaurauco Co., 
XAd,, Satara, continuously since 1929 and 
Chairman in 1943. Address : Aaand Bhuvan, 
iJatara City. 

VJllDyAhfaTHaNf, Lalsrudy Swaminath, 
M.A,, F.I.A,* M.L.A., Manager, Orion - 

tai Govt. Security Life AsBuranco Co. Ltd., 
alnce April, 1046. 'Educ, : at 'Madras 
Univ., passed M. A. securing the 
Stuart Prize; Assoeiateship of tho Insti- 
tute ; selected by Govt, of Bombay as Govt. 
Scholar for further Actuariiil studiesin Englan^f, 
On return apptd. parMime Prof, of Actuarial 
■ Science in Sydenham Coil, of CSinmerce &> 
Economics', Bombay and snxEltaneously 
. apptd. In the OxienM <^lf6 Insoe. Co., first 
Indian to become Fellow of Iimtitnte of . 

^ f 4otd5tiie8.., During 1981 census, w entmted I 




by tho Govt, of India %vith acfciiarkl work to- 
presenting the compilation of mortality tabifgi 
for various provinces and whole of India; 
Actuary of the Oriental Govt. Security Life 
Hsuraime Co., Ltd., for ten years ; Bupdt. of 
Insurance, Comm(?rce Dept., Govt, of India, Oct. 
1943-Miirch 1940. Puhlicatians : Two papera 
submitted to tho Institute of Actuari«»t on 
** Mortality of Xudiati Assured Xdve$ ” the 
l.atter of wliieh won for him Die prire offered 
hy the Institnto from the Bir George Hardy 
Memorial Fund. Address: Bombay. 

VAKIL, Seth XCakallshai Bhudardas, Director, 
Bombay Stock Exchange, b. Nov. 1887, at 
Badlianpur ; m. Kantabai; 3 s. and id. « 
served tho G.I.P. Kly„ 1906-11; started fils 
own firm in the name of 
Kakalbhai Maganlal d; Go. 
and The International Trod* 
xng Co., 1915; jomed the 
Stock Exchange, 1920 ; via« 
ited England and fee 
Contiuciit, also Chhm and 
Japan ; nominated member 
of the Stock Exchange, 
1929, since then aueceissively 
elected member^ 

Governing Body excei)t m 
1939 ; Director, Irjan 
Kliimii GUmiug & Pressing Co., IM., Supreme 
Industries, XittL, Anand Electric Co., Lto., and 
Kadiad Electric Go,, Ltd. ; !a aaaociated with 
various Public and Ciiarltabl© Institutions; 
Patron, President and Founder, Jain Yuvak 
Sangh; Chairman, Eeception G'ttee,, Jain 
Youths* Conference, 1084; Tr\istee, Patron 
and Hon. Treasurer, Shri Mahavir Jain 
Vidyalaya ; Patron, Slui Mangrol Jain Sabha ; 
Trustee, Santa Cruz Besidents’ Assen. ; first 
Bombay Stock Bxcliange ; member to visit 

London Stock' Exchange; President, Seth 

Devkaran M'oolji Cheap Housing Fund for 
Jains ; donated Bs. 50,000 for the maintenance 
and education of needy Jains on tiio occasion 
of the opening of his now building at Church 
Gate. Address: Stock Exchange Building, 
Apollo St., Bombay, 

VALA STATE: Thakoxe Saheb SKri 

Gambhir Sbahli VaKhatslrihji Gohel of 

(boo section on Statesfar India and Pikistan). 

VALI, Mtilla Ahsan Husain Abdvlall, Busi- 
nessman, Contractor and Mining Proprietor, b. 
1888, s. of Abdulali Ditsa- 
bhal Vali ; belongs to the 
Commercial Bohra Com- 
munity ; m. early in life ; has 
acvep s. and four d. Is a self- 
made mau; is the Bole 

Proprietor of Abidi Shop; 
is npw assisted in the busi- 
ness by his eldeafson Abid 
Bhai (geneial Stores) ; in the 
Cottswruction line 5 m is assist- 
'• etP by Ilia second son Sadiq- 
bhflfi Wlio is al|o the Managing Director of Tali 
■t*.Ltd» andBftdiq & Co,;v " ’ ’ ^ 



; was awarded by PL ‘H. 


lf /?0 in Iftiim PakhLni 


The Sitlys'lMna, ilm HrST of ihe Buhm OjUi- fRlMSi^etheliUhl H-'^rnn'srofttttfH Tahifet? 

Ii).m>lt? the title ?if K.K.Ih ; he h®.K t!«iVt'll*’.| ,l iV-nttay, t^:i7 ^ U kwily 

esifiiHU’ely; ia ■m'lilel.v ' {r!t.m:,*K-',| fn msUs^?# a»<i to 

reliV’iuHfl Rerl|iture?i, A^fihm : Ifra'I ( jna4ri hiuelH.^nis- doL.^ifk-re^ ?#.» ed?s«m» 

AhWt Ww}?, Blt/tj-mljllj, Kfilupfo'e . immt k£4fr.uy>;n^. IH^s* 

Koad, Kflgpiir. ; 

VKRJtDXCHBBMK. SrtaiTaM, Kt,. JIA,. ! ,»*■ 
lU,., MaK (A.K.y, SI.V.X. ll-l'M; ltn:‘ »naM , K.!\KH. 01'. .U- 

Jiahatinr i S«2f»h ilmlnaaru t Bay 1 am « , r 'f . ^ r, 

Ewkmaiii Amtnnl mm), J^deie ; Faelmk ■ ^ S 

yftppi^‘s ColH-ie, Madras. F«r two yeaw f-lViLi' 

m a Hij.h f’.mrt Vufk^UIO^c.) at «t« |r ^ ^ AftiJ’hli 

Baf Rvesf 8iM« till apprOuUd (4 tie,', f 

BHiii. 27th n-h. vm mMhwv.um;: ' f 

aeteO thhf djifttl'X% April Jam-, 1010;- ' • » 

pkf'tvd am M^i^tf‘r nt the TU'd h nf t!i»‘t ' if If i'f 

Jinu-r Temple, Not. Ih44 ; for wmife yeairk gu^pr^ri ®f th* AlSiflf 

I'ViOor M ’ fhe *’ 'if/ttlrt/'s f mr ' imi^nftl * KufgeOO Si th# t,dma ftttii AIMfti JlCitPitali. , ' 

- lew itih ^ , Jhe WM tto a|T' Ir4«l at 

.4a./r£.«. in.sjii. ^ rtoiemn nt tfte mirn mui also 

Artfa%*n- fm. f»' «»' «•'»*.« « ^ ^ssIMiitd Medi%U Ctsipfir -jo ad#tte ' 

ITHIME, The Hon- Mr. iUUm, Sur-Tif^ruoir-ht, ll«l Crofts Blood 

ihA., to-at-i^aw, Clm'i 4«s>n«-v IBi^h Cooft, Unnk, Aw.:ird('.i ... K,a-.l?..rd.«I.Siuii iAm^. 

iii Jaiiiiif eioee 140i of, Mnlal fbr to ?;i<ri|-o,!vin.i wle^s-! n^fhe, 

JiWmary, l8Sy ; jm Srmmto uiwA hauk. Amrem: Naw llcrapM for 

2 d. : at MimUforpisr ; Breatoney Wobwii, New Qnmm’i Bead, Bomhay. 

■ '.Colleire, ■CateiitU' ami Jamihm., ..-Ate ■ ., k . . ' '’^ 

jirathiaikm proeoeded to limBatut : t’alled ¥A.2TrDB.H, IOia» Baliadar Captalm H. 
t.) liar, SJi.tdl.. Temife. !!JII». Sf;tttr>l J., M.H,K.,r„ M..tS.. i’.O.M., r.C.S. (tanl.), 


praetico as« asi at IdiiKi-tl’aPiajr I 

m IttlO; wliilo sHll i» pi-at;th‘e worked 
.■-. fop some time: as Professor of ■ ..pimitlish 
in the ^iuK'tf/.irpur i'oili-Ko ; ^Lecturer, Patna 
Law Colfetre, lOPi-lO^U ; Johied Paltiii llij/h 
Uourtf Bar on its enfoUishmcnt in BUh ; 
A'wBtant OoTerhHUfiat .Adwate, B)2t ^ 
fiovernment Ach'wsate, Patna Hiuli tVmrt, 
1^812; Thi toe Jutifje, Patna High Court, Jan. 
3934 to June T04II. fllmlnnan, Const itutkm 
f .’ominittee, Jaipur ; Viee-lTP'sident, Kotary 
<du», Jaipur. Itemstiom .*■ Tennis ehesa, 
gardening and mnsi<f. Vluh : New Ihdna 
Club; Bihar Flying Ctab and ATcforla Jubilee 
VMk Addms : Jaipur, 3h B. C, L 

Jiaihvay. 

VAETAK, Th© Hon*M© Mt. CoTlna 1 
Bharwai, .H.A., Minister, local Beif- ; 
flovcrnment, llovt. <sf Bombay, fo 30th 
October, 3804. m. Hbrlmati Annapurna. 
Mu^ Wilson IfiglkfSelkooi ami Wilson Colh, 
Bomnay. Comes of a sveU-to-do agrieultu’rlst 
family ; after graduation, took Ju social and 
political work and sfjon became a political 
leader in the T’iuina fJistriofc which im iiasj 
served for the last 25 years, in various capaci- ; 
ties ; a staimcli problhitlotdst, he started anti- i 
liquor campaign as early as 3920 since when 1 
he has been actively associated witit tise; 
Congress; twice Imprisoned, first hi i0l0»4l; 
and second in 1042-43 ; takes keen interest t « 
in problems of Local Belf-Government i j 

■ was twice elected Pres, fif tha ^fliana .district ; 
Local Board ; served on the Rice Sub-Cttee., i 
Imperial Council of Agricultural lleseaTch, as | 
a representative of the rice-growers of the i 
Bombay Province fur more than tw^o yJars:! 
fought with considerable Aicee^s in* 19291 
against tiie <}over?^xiaent'jS j^oimsals iKjf 


General Beeretary, Indian Bed Cnm Society, 
Bombay ; Ai»sl»taiif lied Crr^s Commhuslo&er 
(FroviricUII and Bee.y., Boiiduky Provlapial 
Joint Wa3,r Cfctce. and An^enlti^iii for Tro^ipi 
Fund Cftc-f*,, Fflace of Wales Born- 

bay’. yetlred Oheiniml Analyser to Gs>ver«- 
mfmf of IfonfbavandFrofoiaorfd forern^lcMedL 
cine, Grant Medical €uPeg?, 

Bombay; Fellow of the 
liidian rheiioi*al ’’ 

ctamlnw In '/ > yi 7w 

in Fliysbd'>gy, In Mcdicaf ' ' 

JurhiiTudcfice «i,td Alental ' 

Bfscases ht the Lniverdty 
orf Bmnhay, KlfiuMuer in 
I'hy8biihig5' mrl IfosBy.il 
JurUpradeufft nn-l Bygifuc, 

Culkg© of Fhysidam ami 
BurgeotiH of Brunbay, F^cainito In Bio- 
t'iiCTrtPtry for th» M.Bf% lixuiulnatkm of 
the Bonibay I.Tdv. Faramhifr in ForasMlc 
Medicine in fcha University of Lucknow and 
Medical BxamJnatlOtt B«'«rd, Nagpur. Br&m- 
toer in Technical and General Chemistry, 
Ykforla Jubilee Tedmical Institute, Bombay. 
President, College ot Phyfleltns and Burgeooa, 
Bombay {19874S40). PuMi^fffmnir ; Atttbm' of 
several medical pubhesti«>Ds ; iTipM?;;?/ o/ thg 
t:mimt * Vrrofw jS>«fom and ^pmal 
(HtU edit ion) and M/mpsii; of PAywofegiy C?th 
cdiMOttl. AtMrm: Ifod Cro«i Society O^iee, 
Town Hall, Fort, Bombay, 


,T34<^> Pakistan Year Book i04^^ 


Y&zirnm, Sahrab Shapoor, SI.K.C.l*. 
(Lond.), M.K.CIS. (EngO, Eiout.-Coloncl 
T.M.S., Retd, J.P., Honorary Magistrate, h. 
Isfc August, iSHfi. m. to Mary HormuHji 
Wadia. 'Muo, : Grant Medical College, 
Bombay; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, liOiirton; 
entered I. M. S, in lOOS. J)uring the Great 
War served in Oennau E. Africa and subse* 
quently in South Persia and Atesopotamia, 
Apiminted Professor of Pathology, Grant 
Medical CoUege in 1923 ; Second Physician, 
J. J. Hospital and Professor of Atateria Medica, 
Grant Medical College in April 1923; First 
Physician, ^T. 3. Hospital and professor of 
Medicine, Q, M. College in 1926; and Super- 
intendeiit, J, J. Hospital, JOSO-aB. Address: 
O/o Lloyds Bank Limited, Bombay, 

VELINKEK, Shsrikrisliua Gunaji, 'B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombuy), J.P, (1903); holder of 
Certiflcato of Honour, CminciJ of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1009) ; of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bar-at-Law> 
Trinity (1909). b, 12th April, 1808. m. to 
Prabhavatibai, d, of Kao Bahadur MaKiind 
liamehauder, Executive Br^gr., Bombaj. 
Edm. : St.” Xavier's College, I'ombav. 
Enrolled as phader. High Court, Bombay, in 
January, 1893 ; called to the Bar in June 
190S. In prominent practice in the High 
Court at Bombay and criminal courts ol tiic 
Presidoncy. One of the OommisRioners 
appointed under the Defence of Tudia Act 
to try culprits ill Ahm ed abaci and Viramgam 
arson and murder cases, 3919* PrcHident, 
Tribunal of Appeal under City of Bombay 
Improvement Act, Sept. 1921 to April 192S. 
Was elected member, Bombay Bar Council, 
and Vice-Proaident since 1033 till January, 
1944. Publimiions : Law of ComjiuUory 
Imid Ac^MiWou awf Compenmtmii 
Law of Giimi ig and Wagering, Address : 
Batan House, 425, Lamingfcoa Hoad 
(South), Bombay. 

VHTOXTilGZRr, Varahagki, Bar-at-Law, 
Eeprosentative of Govt, of India in Ceylon ; 
h, August, 1894 ; «?, V. Saraswuthibai. Ednc , ' 
Kational TJnlvcrsity, Ireland and King’s 
Inns, Dublin. Addma : Govt, of India Hep., 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

VEJfKXTARHMANI, K. S., Af.A., B.L., Adviser, 
Hural Uplift and Education, Alwar State, since 
Jan. 1940, b. 30th June 1391. Advocate, High 
Court, Madras {1918-1938). Poet, novelist 
and essayist, deeply interested in rural uplift 
and education. Member, Madras tJniv. Senate 
(1923-26) ; Annamalai Univ. Senate (1930-39) 
and Academic Council and the Syndicate 
(1983-36) ; was awarded in 1027 gold and 
silver plate by the Madras Bar A.s3ca. and an 
Ivory shield and sadra by Sri Saitkaracharya 
Swami^al of Ivarnalcoti Peetam in recognition 
of services to our Cultural Henaissaace ; deli- 
vered special lectures at tiife ‘Universities of 
Benares (1933), Allahabad (19g6), Mysore 
(1946), Delhi (1946) and the Savat^-Hao Memo- 
rial Lectures at Baroda (1939) - founded in 
1038, an Asliram for rt:^al uplift and Cultural 
Eenaissance namedr Markandeya Ashrama ; 
Founder-editor ** Bharada Md'na* (1938), a 
cultural Tamil monthly, fnUMiom : 


** l^diwr Bmis *\ Mararfan, The Tilh-f* ami 
several other books in English. Adirm: 
Alwar; Kajputana; or Kavcripoom-Paitinann 
Tanjore I)t, 

VENKATEHAMBN, Px. Kriehnasami, MA 
(Madrns), M.Rv., (Tech,), Ph.D., D.Sc. (Mamh.l, 
Director, i-ept. of Chciiiicid ’rtfdinology 
rnivmity of Bombay, Miiiec 1938; h. Line 
7, 3901 ; m, .Shahuntula .Suliraiuaniam, one ** 
d. ; Edae. : Abnlras ami MimelH'Stcr ; 
(ienuany, Enulaud and Un* Vnited 
on behalf of the Govt, of imliu aiid TiUn, Sons 
TJd,, 194Ct; Consultant to 'fmpcr'uil (‘hemlral 
Industries Ltd., DyestutlH Group ; 'IVchnleai 
Adviser on Dye.s, Taia Sons Lid. ; Pres., 
(^ministry Seetiou, DuUiin Seuniuc (.’ongre^s, 
1915; Viee-Pr<‘S., fntliaii Chemical Soehty ; 
Fellow of the National Institiitti of Silcuees, 
India ; Fellow of the Indian Academy of 
Sciences ; member, All-india Couneil of 
'J’eehnieal Education, Dye.stulfH Exploratory 
fi’ttec., Distillation and Ohonucal Plant 
National ClKunical Laboratory C'tt.ee,, 
Higher TiHdmologieal Education G'ttec. of 
the Govt, of India, All-India Board of Chcnucal 
Engineering ami Technological Htudies, Cotton 
Textile Fund C’ttee., Tcehnoiogicai Eeseatch 
8ub-G'tteo. of the Indian Central (Adton 
C'ttee., Advisory C’ttec. of the Eoyal Insti- 
tute of Sdenee, Bombay, Board of Atanage- 
mciit of the V. J. Technicid Institutts Bmnbay, 
Provincial Industries C’tteo.; Chairman, Pro- 
vincial Chemical Induatries Snh-{;‘ttee., 
Provincial InduBtrial Hc.search C’ttce.* Council 
of the Indian Institute of Science, 1944-46, 
Puhlieaiiom : Numerous papers on chemistry 
and chemical t(3clmology; ** The ChernUiru 
of Synthetic dye,%*’ Acad. Press, N.Y. (under 
publication). Address : I}ept:. of Giiemical 
Technology, Bombay University. 

VENKETRAMAM, Rao Bahadur Sir T. S, 
of Tiruvadi, Kt., C.I.E., B.A. (1905), D.Sc., 
(Hony. Degree of Andhra TJniv, 1941) ; Eao 
Bahadur (1928) ; C.I.E. (1937) ; Knighthood 
(1942) ; Government of India Pensioner, 
b. 1B84; m. Hhreeniathy Meenakshi AminaL 
Educ.: S, P. G. Coll., Tiichinopoly and Fresy, 
Colt, Madras. Apptd, to Indian Agri. 
Service, 1919; Govt, of India Sugar-cane 
Expert, 1919-1042; was dt-putod by Govt, 
to repyesent India at (1) The International 
Sugar-cane Conference in Java, 1929 ; (2) 
similar conference in Australia, 1936; and (3) 
the International tfimetical Congrees at 
Edinburgh, 1989 ; Pres., Agri. section of 
Indian Science Congress in 192? and 1938; 
Genl. Pres, of the whole Indian Science 
Oougres.s, 1937; delivered Aladras Univ. 
Subramania leotni*e.s, 1930; Travanoore Ciirson 
Prize lectures, 1936; and the Baroda Golden 
Jubilee lectures, 1936. PubUentions : Various 
publications In the Imperial Dept, of Agricul- 
ture Bulletins, Memoirs and articles in publica- 
tions issued by the Imp. Council of Agri, 
Eesearch (India), the two moat Important 
being those oa the intergeneric hybrids 
between the sugar-cane and (1) The Sorghum 
plant and (2) the Bamboo plant. Member 

f Sugar-cane conimittees both central and of 
adras. Hony. Adviser to certain Sugaivcane 
dtn^elopmentrnrivate enterprises. Address : 66, 
Thyagarayif Uoad, 'Shyagarayanagar, M?tdra8, 


IF/io’s If/io m India Pakistan 


VENKKTEHO* i:h& S*i KaSa, 

Minister for l.and Krwrme, Oovt. of MadrM. 
h. liirH). lMm\ : JIaharajati's I'oIIege, VlrM- 
imsi'arji aud Sohle. 3iSasull|'.&?a^ii. 

Oava up in rr'SfM>uHi» to the rali of 

5Jahat,iua Gandhi hi IhSi and Jofiird the 
iV.t’.O. Movenieut ; went to Jait eight tlinen 
indodiij^ two dftniif iuiiB ; keenly interesttd Iti 
Co-ojM?rai iofj and prohleniH of I. ami Iie%*eime; 
pleded ineiuher of the MmlruH 'hrgli^latlvB , 
AsBfmhIy, 10;JT and 1040; foamcted for h; 
long time %vit h Cuitgreed work in Andhra J kn-a ; | 
was fhkn-ral Becretary, Andhra l^mvlmdai | 
fongrf'SJi Coniraittfo for more Utan gl?c yeara; ■ 
nmrnher of the Aihlruiia f^ongrTW t'ornmitten | 
for over ftfttnm yi-ars. AfMrm : Bt'efrtarlat, I 

■ ■ Madras. j 

VICCAJEK, ViciQt Fuamlee, KA.A 

F.«. A.A.» F.ll. Kean. B., F.I.CAV.A., i 

il.A., Senior Partner, B. Ji. hnliitioi AtO.,’; 
Incorporated Accountants of Calcutta and j 
Ttangonn. b. Jaromry wO. lOOS'h if. of the ; 
iato Knuujee TIeculee of Slinrighah tu. j 
Jer, d, of the hito JTehrmgir Seemuchwala, j 
St>lleitr?r, Ikmihuy ; two d 
y'\-’ .”'■ "“1 Ed 3 f«. ; Tliniuas H'animxy 

School, Shanghai, and 
■’ Lugard Hull, Uiiher?ity of 

: Hoitgkong. Awarded the II , 

I O. White BurBary* Served 

I : art kies of derksWp under ‘ 

I Bondoa. Has acted 

as lecturer to the B.Com. , 
and M.A. classes of the 
Cnkutta llnlvi^rsity, Bocal Examlnatloji 
Bopreaentativo of the Icatituto of Book- 
Keepers, Bondoii. Mf.mber of tho Governing 
Coiiiinittee, Hoa. Treasurer, iind I'iaylng 
member of the Calcutta Symphony OkBch* 
tra. Original “delegate** to tlie Pamce 
Chtdf Matrimonial Court of Calcutta. Past 
.Master of Lodge *‘St. Mary,” No. 0001 
B.O. Andres# ; IB, <!Rd Post Omee Street, 
Calcutta, 

WATISMOHAir^CSAETA, I3iwa» Baka- 
dwe Six T., K.B.B. fl90d); Prime 
tei, Udaipur Statt% 10094047 ; Yice-Chair- 
man, Imperial Council of Agricultural He 
aoarch from 1929 to 19S5, b. August, 1«875. 
Edus,: Presidency College, Madras, Joined 
Provincial Service, 1898; Jlevenue Ofij^cer, 
Madras Corporation, from* 1912 to HU 7; 
Secretary to the Board of ilevenue, 1017-18; 
Director of Land Becords, 1918 ; Depulig; 
Director of Industries, 1918-19; 1)1 wan# of 
Cochin, 1919-82; Collector and i^tid^tMagte,, ^ 


; 1920 ; ^“ommmitnm for Indlfi. British 

; Empire Eihibithm, 192.2-25; nwnfeer* 
f Legldatlv# Amp.mhlf, .1925 -26; Bki^'etor of 
tMmmu, nm ; ako IHmXm ol ri»hfrl», 

; 192ft ; opiiiu'd C'aimdlan Nattonal BsfhihlUop, 

I AngiHt.^ 1926: nunahfr, STtMIc ■^frvire 
1 iUmmlmkm, I926-U9,. rhi^lrman, Madra* 
i fjovernment Vmimitine oai C-o.up&ratlori, I9S0, 
j Addms : itlv^rshift, Atlyar, Madra-f. 

\nmmm, Satya Paul, HA. Mill- 

j owm-r. K hynkipiir, K.U0; «'oth« lato Heth 
i CaoVi^riiiner.t College, 

I Luimre, rdf*‘»jtor, utrg? lifiard, {(<werv® 

I B..Mik of India nsmic Ivdl'?; Vief.'.lVmldrnt, 
i .Lfi'",.U Ihtarn, KfUik of futlia, Ikihl 

■; Avva; Pr'.'/ii.hfut, t0;KU'h .ikifcrvu Bank 

j fl 9 ;r,.rKn; ■Mnii’i'.dftg f.ds H V, ri^emleal 
i Work'i l.td.„ Oknru Ilnur 5lihH Ltd ; 

I Director, Free India 
I mi ^ 

I Siiii<»r Vkn‘!*rr*:ihk»t, Murd' , 

! fipul C’tt-eii., 

1 (luta). A Mag 1 

f natn *t IndU'triuh-st <d th-r* , m ' m ^ 

I PuTiJah. Pi sprMor 
‘ fif.'oa; B?th Dhunpitnnd ./ 

L .lawn!,'i«la.9, Mr-Sar^, Rain 

I Nariiin Satj^a Prod, Jawin ^ 

! I lour MiiP, and B. K Cg tt li , 

i ■ Facfory, Mcmher, 

hiu Federation of Indian Chamber 

of Commerea and fwiirdry, New TDlhi; 
Piinjali ijha»il>cr of Coimncrcc, and Indka 
Chamber <d f.'ommorcc; Puniah 

.Federation of Jiidfistrlns U 943 ); Honortry 
I Secretary, Northern India Flour Milk Aasocia* 
tio«, CMm : CalnBta Club. Itotsry Club, 

[ Chelmsford Club, Belli!, AMm&: Jawala 

' P'iour Mills, Anifihiar, 

YISHWAHJlTHItH, Yeakafa, LC.a, 
b, in Malabar, South India. Etlw.: Puia 
High SidwoL Central Colle-ge, Bangalore, 
Univerdty Odlege, London, Billiol fkdlege, 
O.vford. Joinnl the, LC.M. in 1001 hi U.P. 
liudr*.*, and was nppohift'il Dh-trhrt MwgiHf.mtc 
for Agra ami Bpoars'.s from iT.U to 1936; 
ivaH Settlement tWitvv fnmi Ihdft to JtUh; 
inm-Ing to the Jm])erlal heatiiiuarl.e-n, he was 
up]johib4 Deputy Heeretary (1949401 and 
then Se{;r{:ta,ry to t!ie Indian dckgaiion to 
Burma (HUl), Secretary to the Heprenentatiyo 
of the Cl ovens fueiit of Imlisi in Ceykui (194;!- 
44) juui Seorsdary to iiidla’si Envoy t»j Burma 
(1044-15). Clioseri idts-rnate cfekgatc to the 
Uuit<4 Kalioiw* Kpe<.dalcoimui>.sloii on Fale^- 
tlm? in U47 ; Bepsity High Oinmih'filoner in 
Pakiiitan, c/o Seendafiat, New DelM. 

YISSANJI, Sk Mathiixadas, KT, 11943), J.F., 
(‘X-Siutriff of Ihsmbay. 5. April U, I88i, 
Euterad bn|iue.s,>i at the early age of 18 and 
was traineirnnder the guidance of his father 
the late Bao Bahstlur Vlssanii Khlmji. 
The .Brokerage and Huclidiimage of Bombay 
Company and W’allace Co., and the majuge- 
• ment of Wallace Flour MlUs form the 
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cesatfe of ljl3 . hiisissejis jiiPth’itieB j I'liairmaii 
aM Director of vnrfmif? mimiert’lai and iadun- 
tflaJ fonfenJ!! and ths Director'J'ounder and 
ttia first , Pfegident of tlie East ■ India 
CiGttm Ae«o^*iatio« : cx-rresidcnfc of tlie 
Indian UkrchantB’ i'haiul/c-r and Prer-ident of 
many odnontlonal and c;lintita!;le Institutiori’i 
ami trustfio in iminerotis others ; for Fonie 
year® tnmher of the Indian Legismtive 
representing the Indian Merchants* 
.€hatnfeer; Ima ■travelled exfcemiveiy. A 
leading Imsinasgman, AMrm: y, tVallace 
■Skeet/Foft, Bombay* 


iriSVBS¥AEl!LTil, Sir Mokshagundaxtt, 
late Dewau of Mysore, .b. 
15th Sept. 1861. lidne.t, t'entral College, 
Bangalore, and College of Science, Poona. 
Bold# H on orary J degrees Irnra lour ITniver- 
#ltie# (X>. So., of Ihikuttai BLJ)., of Bombap } 
lb Pitt., of Benam: and l),Sc. of Patna); 
Aaat. Engineer, P.W.l)., Bombay, 1881 ; 
SiijKlt. Eng., IiJ04 ; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, lyOS. Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to ISlizam's Govt., 1000; Ch. Eng, and 
Bee., P.W. and By. Bei>ts., Govt, of Mysore, 
1909 ; Bewan of Mysore, 1912-1018; Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Indnstrial Education 
Committee {appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, DeUd, 1922 ; retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, X924 ; Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee {appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925 ; member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Chairman, 
Irrigation Inquiry Ooinmittea (appointed by , 
Govt, of Bombay), 1098. Presidiuit, the 
AIMndIa Mamifaetm-eifi* Organization since 
Starch 1041, PnblkaHtms r ** lk<‘t>n&tnu‘tm(j 
Inflia*' {P. B. King ,% Son, ltd., London) 
and *' Pla7i)Hd Bmmm'jf for India " 
(10S4), Bangalore Press, Bangalore. Addrm ; 
Uplands High Ground, Bangalore. 


TOWaHATH, Bhagavahila, Bao Bahadur, 
C.LE, (UM4), B.Sc„ P.E.1.0. (London), Bao 
Bahadnr (1929), Director of Agriculture, - 
Madras. b. 1st January, 1889. m. 
Brimatt ITenkata Lakshiui, Bduc, : at 
¥I»iaiiftgram. Assistant Chemist, Agricul- 
tural Beseareh Institute, Coimbatore till 
ie2Sf; Agricultural Chemist to Government 
of Madras, 1928*24 1 Imperial Agricultural 
Chemist. Iraperiai Agricultural Besearch 
Institute, since 1934; Joint Director* 
1936 and Ihreotor, Imperial Agrioultural 
Beaearch Imtliutes, 1035-April, 1944 ; Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, Madras. 1944-47; now 
University Professor* Benares ; l»reHideut, 
Agrcultural Sections, Indian Science Con- 
gress, 1937 ; President, Indian Society of 
' Soil Science, 1935-37 ; Vice-President, Indian 
' Society of Soil Bcience ; Vice*.FrcMuent, 

’ Society of Biological Chemiisls. India, 1938 ; 

' ' foimdation Fellow of Nationtt^ Institute of 
Bcdence, India; Indian Ararlef^y of Science; 
Indian €hemical Society, pahlicaiiom : 
Several original /‘ohtribiitions on noila and 
plant nutnuon and on the utilisation of 
agrtettltural prmiucts and wastes. Address : 
Benare# XTnJvfirsity, '* ’ 


VimmmtMA, Sokharipna-am Valdyanalha 
5i.A., L.T. (Madras), Ketircd Prof€S8»3r &ii*J 
Archu'ologfst, JournalEt and Author, h. 
20th October, 1891 ; m. Venkatanibal ; 
two d. one *. Educ. : Victoria Collfg»>’ 
ibilghat ; Government College, Kumbakonam : 
Madras Christian College and I'earherft" 
College. Saidapet. Lecturer* Findlay College, 
Mannargucii, 1916-1919; Senior I,cclur?r, 
National College, Trlchinopoly, 1910.29; 
Temporary Government Eplgraphist, Madras, 
for two years ; examiner to the Univer^^itie# 
of Madras and Mysore ; Extension Lecturer, 
Mysore University; member. AlMndla Drien^l 
Conference ; served on staff of *' Aryan Path," 
Bombay, 1930, Publkatiam : Intermti<mal 
Law in Ancimit India (Longmans, 1925); 
Baa-ial SynthmU'in Hindu Vulum ; (Trubner's 
Oriental Scries, 1928) contributions to Jour- 
nals ; Some Links in the History of tim Deccan 
and of Mysore ; Littk ThovghtH uii Aty 4 k 
Themt'^ ; DntvidUm itirilkatimi, etc. A 
Sanyasin since Jan. 1946 under the name 
Visim Prrm. Address : '* Qovardhan,” K. S. 
I’uram, Coimbatore. o 


VIZIANAGRilM, Maharajkumar, Dr. 
Vijaya, M.L.A. (Central), b. December 28, 
10d6 ; M, in 1023 ; thread. iHi<J two s. : Edna. : 
PnneeH’ (.’ollege Ajmer, where he won his 
colours at tenni?! and erieket, ^ 
and Bet up ii record, beiiif; 
the youngest jitndont tf» get 
a double blue (Panehranga) 
and 11 Alley bury Publie 
Hehool, England. Is known 
in the field of sport by the 
mmui * Vizzy * ; Capt. of the 
Indian C'rleket XI whi(‘h 
toured Britain in 1 036 ; 

Patron <A Indian Bpori ; 

A big gjnne shikari, ho lias 
allot nearly two hundred 
tigers; ex-Miiiistor for Justice, fJ.P. vtuvo.; 
rresidenfc, Andhra and Kshatriya Mahftaa- 
bhas ; has travelled extensively in Europe and 
America ; both his grandfather and great- 
grundfather had enjoyed tiu> perHimal dlstfue- 
tifui of His ‘HiglmesH *’ and also a salute of 
33 gnus and 19 guns respectively ; tha herwli- 
tary distinction “ Mirza Haja. Maharaj Manya 
Bultan Bahadur " is thf‘ family title ; was 
returned unopposed to the Central Assembly 
from the United Provinces in 3934 and also 
in 1945 ; elected by a largi* majority to tho 
XJ.l'. Provincial Asroinbly on tlic nve uf tha 
inauguration of the reforms ; appoimed interim 
Minister of JubUco of the U.P. Government 
under the new Aet, 2nd Ajn'il, 1037 ; member 
of the Court of the Bimares Hindu Universty* 
since 1935 and of the Executive Cfoimcil sineo 
KMO ; awarded by Sir S, Radhkrishnan, Vicc- 
Ciiancellor of the University, the liighest 
Blue-Hibbon of the University, As a spedal 
r.iark of di.stinction at the convocation of 
1940; President of the Andhra Mahasabha 
from 1941 for three years successively; was 
tlnam'mously ^ected President, 44th Session 
of the All-iiirtia Kshatriya Mahasabiui held 
at Motihari (Bihar) Irr June 1944 ; received 
> Hf)n. Degree of Doctor of Laws frurii the ' 
Benares Hindu University, at its aimiial ^ 
convoeati(.f)i in Nov, 1944 ; renounced his 
Knightlioi^l on iiie 14th July* 1947, as he 


W7<p>s Who in India -S’: Pakisfan-: 
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It: 3AM, Ryt ' ia- foitpiug llir 

fjf,i?{'::pHyiioan' ia4s;A,v Ai/iirms': V.jzia* 

: aagamia IMaoRj ItenareB. 

WIDE, 'D*. Musafar Karamchandi, -M-A., 
Fii.:0. (Load.), MVii,S.T. (I.oimI.), Frlaelpnl, 
C't3l'|8gR, Kaiabalj'^auutt.- ■ h. llofil'iiarpoi'i*. 

. ■ BL Biliaall W.Jl.I.K.S., 

: 'of ASf. ' :Baaigo|ijil,' .Bafdster, ;'BaiigaIf>ro ; 

\ Mut'. : {kwt. C'ctikge, ■ Euliore ; Xaw 'Colfege, 
Alhliahad' aiid . ' Col leg 8,. ■ :Lo£Moa. 

. (fravelkd /f‘steB4v€Jy. , HoMdeg : i IlidlBg^ 

: ■awiayiHn.i.'j travi/lliag, caaatract, hrklge. Cfphf! : 

' Bowiirig aiai C.'eiititr.v, ■ :ijryjg{:iloF<\ ' Ppblira* 
'-/'.ilnm-- Mfimra the Mndd State,” Same 
, ihofPjHg fin Kibinitfun, ’* “ Ktaipf Ma^afih', ** 
Toetir Th'uma I?S0 tn IH.W eutP^’fb ini in ti.e 
Vejht <4 tkr TJuailimi Ilidwti <4 ti^<' 
aud Cuntnu't IlrhPje wade Ibhijn”. Jdf/o'v.s : 
“Ajnifr TSou'io'*, Fraser Ttnvn, Buiignlorc, 

WJl»HBMilL,M3fa.Gomibai, Ba thR late li.B. 
Wadliiiinal (the flart direotly roeniited ladifta 
I)y.- Collector in Isiiiil, and dcHccadant of the 
hereditary Friine Mlnifiter 
of the pre-Briti.sh :}:iiiler3 of 
bind) of Hyderfihad (8huf) ; 
became a widow at an early 
age ; organiised !ntor*cmn- 
munal Dadiesf , F « t 4 a h 
Wi^i .:,"fendereci 
nuK'ii help during tiie ilr«t 
war i d w a f—tihankfully’ 
a(jknowle<lged by the 
Govern o r - G e ii o r a 1 i 
appointed a visitor totiie Focal Civil Hospital 
and the Lady Biift’crin Hospital, lUiS ; has 
donated iiberttliy to all cause's, esx>eeiaUy 
educationul ; got tin? first girls’ schools of 
Social Reform Association, started unrt open- 
ed in 1P14 ; regarded us a pillar of that 
Association ; member. Mariagiug Counuittce 
of Hy#?Tabud Ainil Tancbayat ainl of its 
Belief Asijodation, the S.P.C.A. and the 
Hindu Boeinl Reform Association ; the Sarvm 
Hindu Ranehayat of Bind aud >Sind Braneli 
of Women’s Conference ; member of the Local 
Harishalla, Sheva Mandil and Ladies’ Social 
Club ; Patron of the K«iri Sabha ; idfe meniber, 
All-India Women's Educational Conference; 
organised a Bal-Mandlr in 1927 ; view’s 
solicited by the Governor-ifeneral regarSling 
the bills for women’s rights. Address .* 
C,(o Ramclmnd Wadbumal (her son), Landlo»d 
and Slamindar, Cpp. Mui^clpal Offtce, 



Hyderabad, Sind. 
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M&hmsmu TlmRo» SaRcfe Sferi Stirendfa- ■■ 
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I WADBWHffli Dj. E©mistdai» ^ 

|, K.I.H., -l.F., Adviser fo,.GoYt., of 'BInd in tbe; 

,1 Public :H«dtk uM Medka! .■ Hepartnicny, 

I, 4i. JuB. ,12, ;1S(!5, a;, of ft loading' Atlvocate . of-; 
,| , daco'l.>;y.,a'«L :nt:nv'" ..retiri^:;!,, 

I m ;■ {.wrf ,' .w B^due, : Grant , 
j MedfeaH:!olkge,:::Boiiibay/ 

I liohi, ■Sjj(;!»‘ia'U3cd in. Ear ' 

I ( 1 f n (. 

Neuinanu Clinic, Vijaiua, 

A ioading jimctiUnm-r in 
Jat'obabad and Earachi ; 
llmi. Scer,, Italian Red 
Cross Ssicirly, Ja,eobabacl 
Hist tor several years; 
has done a great deal in reducing njutern. a 
niortaliO in Jacobaisud List. ; visited Eurape 
with Aufe and cliilderri in ifhPi; worked 
at the Leagnt? (*f Red Cruss Societies at 
Fads for a month and a half in the s&me 
y<*af, to SCO the working of the Bed CroBs 
Societies of the W’orM ; received Kaiser-ii- 
Hlud Medal in 1934 for Bed Cross work ; 
elected Hf.L.A., Sind, 1937 ; Minister of F.W .1), 
and Pubiic Hcailth, .1037-3S; Minister of 
Public Health, Industries and Civil Defence, 
1942-45 ; member, K.W.Rlj’, Advisory Bourd, 
Earaehi, 1937 ; first eiceted President, 
Sind E^jrsing Coni).eil ; member, Medical 
Council of India, 1939-47 ; iuember, Health ; 
Survey and Deyelopiiicnt Committee (Bhorc 
Committee) ; Fellow and Byndio of Sind 
University ; introduced many reforms in 
the Public Health, Medical and Industries 
Depa-rtiuenfs of Bind whiio MiiuHter ; started 
the Dow Medical t^ollege, Karachi ;tool?: active 
part iu bringing about mpproaelmieut be- 
tW'ceii the Muslim L(?agtie and the Hindu 
Maliasabha in 1943 ; keenlj' interestod in social 
reform work ; Anti-Dowry legislation id ; 
Bind la due to Ida efiforta ; baa started AntL. , 
Deti-Loti (Anti-Dowry) Assoe. of which he 
is tire I-^re|ldent ; Founder and President, " 
Sind Minojfties* Assoc,; takes active part in 
Hintbi-Muslim Unity peace work; author 
of several medical, social and pfditical 
articles. ; Btraclmn Road, Karaeljlf 


T35^"^ lumau & FitJasimi x€(xr Book 1948 


WlJDHt Ixdiesliir Ettttomjis ■ Eajaj^eYasakta, 
BaMt'Law, l*riafii>als 'Mctoria t'oJlfgf*, 
isi;v,'>lior. h. 4 .Ijuir, IHSM. Xduc, : »Sf. 
Xa’^ie.'r’g} Hip:ii r^ehool unsl College, 

Bombay ; Middle Temple, I*orition, for Bar ; 
fit Catherine's, Oxford, for Diploma in 
Keonomicsaml FoUtieal Science; Fita-WilHuTn 
Haii, Cambriflgo, for Moral Scieuco Tripos. 
Prof, of BngitBli and Philosophy, 'Wilsorj 
(joOege, Bombay, 1914 ; Lecturer in Psycho- 
logy, University of Bombay, 1914-16 : Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Alysore University, 
1917-1042 ; Seerodary, inter-Uaiversifcy Board, 
I‘j;i2*;i7 ; idreetor of Publie Uwtruefion, 
Mysore (Retd,); President, All-India Fedoru- 
tion of Teachers’ AsiwejntioriH, I’atna, 102G, 
and Indian Philosophical Congress, Dacca, 
1030; delegate, Corigross of the Universities 
of the British Umpire, London and Udiuburgh, 
1931, President, li’oiirth All-Karnataha Hindi 
PrftcUar Gonferonce, 1U33. president, Execu- 
tive Committee, Indian philosophical Congress, 
Pfindpal Miller Lecturer, Madras Univ., 
1931*32 ; S. 'K. Ghosh Lecturer in Comparative 
Keligirm, Calcatia Uitiv., 1945-40. Vuh , : 
Th; Ethin of Feminism; of Civilisation ns a 
C(hoperiUU'& Adventure ; ** Pragmatic 

Idealism ” in “ (jontcmjmmry Indian PMlO’ 
sophg/' Zoroaster’*, Address: Victoria 
CoHoge, Gwalior. 

Wmm, Sir Boma»ii Jamselji, Kt., M,A., 
LL.B. (Unlv. of, Bombay), Bar-at-Law. b. 4 
Aug. 1881, m. ilattanbal Homusji AVadia 
and subsequently to Ferin Kowroji Ohinoy 
of- Secunderabad. Eduo,: St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, Loudon, 
for the Bar, 1904-0; was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, Bombay, 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 6th Juno 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
11 Feb. to October 1930. Additional Judge, 
1930-3X ; Puitiue Judge, High Court, 1931-41. 
Vfce-Ohanceiior, Unh^ersity of Bombay 
from June 19421111 April 1947. Address : 102, 
Quoen'^s Hoad, Bombay. 

WMI>m, Sir Cuarow N., Kt. (1982), O.l.B, 
goie). b. 1869. Editr, : King's GoU., London. 
Joined KowTojeo Wadia & Sons in 188S; 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners' Association 
(1918). Eotired from Business, 1933. Address: 
Kevillo House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

WJIDIH, Baxfishaw Nosheman, M.A., F.G.S., 
F.B.O.S., F.E.A.S.B., Mineral Adviser, 

0ov6. of India, d, October, 1883. m, 
M«her 0. Medivala. Educ. : Baroda College, 
Bombay University ; Prof, of Geology, Prince 
of Wales College, Jammu (Kashmir), 1907- 
1020; Geological Survey of India, 1921- 
1989; Carried out the Geological Survey 
of H. W. Punjab, Hazara and Kasbrnfr as 
parti of official duties; Mineral Adviser, 
Oeylou Governiaent slnco ISIS'S, President, 
Indian Science Confess, Session, 1942. 

President, National. Institute of Science of 
India, 1945*46.,., "^Back Award.” Iloyal 

, Geographical Society, London, 1934 ; ” Lyell 

, Medal ** awarded by Geological Society, 
London* 1948, Publiccdions : Geology of Indiit 


fMacmillan, London, 1919, 1926, 192H| • 
Eyntaxis of N. W. IHmahtym (1931); Cmhgy 
of Nanga Farhat and GUgil JJisirid (1932) ; 
structure of the IJiriialayas (1938). Arkiren : 
Secretariat, New Delhi. 

WKDIK, Posionji Ardeshir, M.A,, Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, h, 16th Dec, 1878, EdUG. : Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. Publications : The 
Philosophers mid the French Ueirdutlmi ; 
Zoroiut nanism and oar Spiritual /leritagc ; 
Inquiry into the Primiylcs of Thermphp ; 
The JVcalfh of India ; money and the Monny 
Market in India ; An Introduetion to Ivtxuhm 
and History of India; Mahatma Candki mui 
Uis Pledge; Our Economic PnMeou 
Address: ilorraazd Villa, Cumbalia Hill, 
Bombay. 

WALCHAND HIRACHAND, Cfiairman, The 
l^remier Construction Co. Ltd., The Seindta 
Bteam Navigation Co. Ltd., and The Premb-r 
Automobiles Ltd. ; Bire.(d,or, AsHOciuteil 
Cement Gompanies Ltd., Tata Glieruicals Ltd., 
etc, b, 1882 at Sholapur; AVfi/*?. ,* Sholajmr, 
Poona and Bombay ; took largo contracts for 
construetiou of Railway Unerf, river bridges, 
large Military AYorks, Bhore Ghat Tunntd 
Work and other large Puidio Buildings, etc.; 
intercBtod in the Sugar Industry and runs 
two Sugar Factories in Bombay Presy, ; 
an Agriculturist on a large scale ; also in- 
terested in Pipe Manufacturing Indust^ry 
having 38 Factories operating all over India, 
and Ceylon; Pres., the Indian Merchants 
Chamber, Bombay, 1927 ; Maharashtra Ciiam- 
ber of Commerce, 11'27-3S ; Indian National 
Ottee. ofthe Int(‘rn.'itioimI Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1931-33 ; Federation of Indian Oimm- 
bers of Gominf-ree and Industry, 1U32-3S; 
The Ali-lmlia Organisation cjI IndiGtrial Em- 
ployers, 1983-34 ; Indian Natiimal Shipowners' 
Assen., Vire-l'res., International Chamber of 
Commerce, Paris, 1934-35 and 1036-37 ; mem- 
ber, Governing bo<iy of Imperial Agricultural 
lleseardi Council of Govt, of India for five 
years ; Employers' Delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conferonco at Geneva, 1932 ; 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to Ninth Cong- 
ress of International Chamber of Commerce 
at Berlin, 1937 and Copenhagen, 1930. Clubs; 
AVdlingdon, Orient, Western India Turf, 
Bombay and Galenlta, A ddrm': Construction 
House, Ballard Eitfito, Bombay, ^ 

WALJ-ULLAH, Hou’bie Mr, Justice 
Mohaxsied, B.A., LL.B., AI.A„ B.C.L. 
(Oxon.), IL.D, (Trinity Coll., Dublin), 
Bar-at-Law, Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, since July 1944. b, Oct. 14, 1892, 
fti. Begam Mumtaz Jehan. Editc, : Jubilee 
High School, Gorakhpur ; Muir Central ColL, 
AllRhabad--B.A. (1911), LL.B. (1913) ; Univ. 
of Oxford, B.A, Hons. (1916), B.C.L. Hons, , 
(1016); Trinity Coil., Dublin, LL.D., (19X7), 
Gray’s Inn, London ; called to the Bar, 
January 191/, practised at the Bar, 1918- 
19 ; Professor of Law, Uni. School of I.aw, 
Allahabad, 1919-23 ; joined the Allahabad 
^igh Court, 1923 ; Asstt, Govt, Advocate, 
1925-27 ; ^Government Advocate, 1987-44. 
Addresg: ^2, El^fln Boad, Allahabad (U.P.), 
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^ Ollicrjv JaiJ. 11100 ;' .tih Maf^loiie Olivo j 

tVatsKijr. - /Eflue . ; Okjiigowes Oo|leg‘j, Ireland, j 
■ Bcgttliit 'Army™<’0!vm:iiNksrwHi \ ik>yal '"Irkliil, 
. ' ; Begt-., . 1 King's Afrioa.n . BKf f.-??, | 
Kenyaj 11)22*2^, Soulli Laiicy. Kegt;.,, 10200^0 ; |' 
ti,’attsferr(,*A IMnm Army, lOtil. 

' Sficond A.veriiM.’, l"siii!t>«-c)B-Sea. I 
,;;':EMex. ,,, ,;■ i, 

Ma|or Eteija'd .EtaMsi, B.A.I '; 
; VlCantal}.), AKB.K, '(3041),. BLIAK^dLH., M.'l. |. 
IU3, ; Master jif tlin Mint, 'Calcutta.. T 
Kept. 16, ,1900. -n?. Kmiicen Dorfjc:!!,, Kwaj 
amrton. Eih>e, : (JifOai Coil., B 31 A. 
AVoolwii‘h, Oiihiiidtig** I’nUn, t .’oir.uui* Kum! 
tfi lUnai linginer-n, lO-b, 0, 3920; arnvf'-O 
India, March 1029 and iH.rvr-d in Hoya! 
Bnnibay KntpjK-rs and Mifa r-^ 3' 

Joined il.M’H. Indian Mini’, as Ampul y Mml i 
Master, Aprd 1927; (•{inOrnH.cd 3i.M3. ' 
Mint, Liiiioro and appuiiifctJ Mint IMaster, 
1942 ; posted as AUnt -Master, Cakaittu. 
May 1947 and in charge of {'onidrurtion of 
Kew Alipore Afint. A(l<lms : His AlaJesty’B 
Mint, Strand Hoad, Calontta, 



YJLCEOOB, Mohamad, Projiriefor of a 
Biacnit findory; comes from a respeetuhle 
middle ciuss family of Si?eunderiibud. Eidercd 
buainm after giving upnlinUr-H; worked for 
.some time wifii some 
AUlitary Pantriietors from 
the Punjab and gained 
■ good ...worfeing: ;..gx|>erieijee 
in the liakei'iviiiie/ry.opened, 
the Hose Bisetiit Piiftory in 
1920. ; dsrepared. ■■ , moiilds, 
etc. with Ids owil liiinda \vit)i 
ft view fd compoLlitg With 
far(-ign hiseiiiis ; niftfiO; an 
ejcteikivo :tbiir of iSiirope 
ftiid America from whiik 
lie has ofitainod modern 
inachluery ami equipment to impro\'e further 
.and enlarge his prodind-ion ; is one of the 
pi< )ne er i ndus triu lists i n H y dernhad . A dd irss : 
Hose Biscuit Puctory, Hyderabad (Deeiviij), 

ITJIDilV, D. D., Afanaging Birector, Kagptir 
Iron & Sieel Works, Lt(f. and Proprietor, I), B. 
Yad-dv As Co., Cotton Alarket, Ka,gpiir. /a 
1908 ; 5. of B. G. Yadav ; w. Hadhahai, 4, of 
Yeshwantrao Kadbe; hnir 
and two d. : Edun. : 

Vidyapithat Kolliftpur ; was 
aent to Ogalwadi for o years 
for practical training in 
Handicrafts and to Bomhay 
for actual working in Factor- 
ies and Alills ; was mainly 
inKtrumental in the forma- ^ 
tion of Glass F’actoiy at ^ 

Kagpur; 'vvas Alechauiea 
Engineer to C.P. Engineer- 

ing Co. Address: JD. B. 

Yadav & Co., Structural and^A^hliij^ Engi- 



neers, Cotton Alarket, Kagpur C 


■■Vi 


i Mi 'J'd) , € . I . :JL' c 1 y.'l J. I, Ai , h. A., BfttriHter-at' I,aw.: 
ft.;. , .!unov1dS8. Ediff. Z' at Aleerut' Coltege,"' 
Af..A.O'. C'olkrgv;, AligftTlui'ud Eivglaikd, Praetlf- 
'hig Barrister at Mcenit . Khme' Becemher' 
1914 j '/'Soolor ' .Advocate, Fcdeiral €)o«rfc; «f '■ 
Xiidh'fc, since 193S ; acted asKciTefenry of IJ.P. 
Bjicdal MKf Fund, Y.M.C.A, , 

Blstiict ttor,Lesb.0ie .im* ,. 

IS-; memher, "Board, Meerut, 19X6*': 

B.2; A’lee-CiiaiEmun,. l&lS«2i, ■ and ■Chair- 
man,, l'!i2,S-Sti menilfpry. 'hog. Assembly. 
192C.f23, lii2'7-;Mi ■ aTu.l from 19BI to .data 
CMmcil Cff State, 1i'i24^-2a: .' Leader -of the... 
U'ri.ifcd I^adla I'Airty '1.14 the A-’^senihlVt. 1981-' .■ 
8t; Lo'iier of tin* liume'catic Party in the 
AS'Cin-::’Iy, BKu-:h>r launber, Statutory 
iiailw’ay PGa.rsi, a.rid ' Keserve Bank ' Com* 
mittei-s oC the Juiat Paviiamctitary Committee 
iji Lon io/i, nomoilltial vi-dtor to . 

Andaman Lditnd^, 3926; muinher, Allens 
Advisory ■ Committee, 1940-41 ; Viceroy's ■ 
Ammiitic;'. for Troops Fund ; incmbor, Execu- 
tive Cornmittee of the Coontess of Duffedn’s 
ITind ; Joint War Coiumitf.eo of Bed Cross & 
Ht. John Amhiilanco ; IVorking and Managing 
" <Jomruitt«?f‘s of Bed Cross jmd St. John 
Ambulance ; Executive Council and Court of 
Muslim University, Aligarh, and of the court 
of Beihi University; .*:5ecretfiry, MusMiw 
League Party In the (..'mitral Legialftfcuro ; 
Beputy Pre*hh;nt, Ceniral Aswmhly; 
Bceiplent of Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
medals. PuUkattons ; hVxL Send and Vnhme 
in Kcu’Mce ami Mam. Address ; Kothl 
Junnat Kishaii, Meerut. 

YAROOP* Eao Bahadur Verikatesh VIsImti, 
B.A., LL.B., cs-Bewua, SliraJ Jr. State, ft. 
January 2, 1891. Edue.: Government High 
SeliooL Biiarwar ; Ferguy.:iim College and 
Beecan College, Poona ; 
jsractised as a ideader in. 

Gadug (Bist. Biiarwar), 
lUi.S-27; appainted Bewan 
of Miraj Junior State, 27th 
May 1922; awarded King 
George V .Silver Jubilee 
Medal in 1985; Chairman, 

Krishna Sugar Mills Ltd., 

Kittur (Budligaon State) ; 
effairman, Budhgaon Bank 
Ltd., Budhjnnn, and Chairman, Deccan 
President, 
State; takes 
keen interest in agric1!lt|^ral .and industrial 
development of the State. Address : Budhgaon 
(M,B.3L Ely.). 



JjTU., isuarmnon, ana uimirmai, 
Eiigineeringlptd., Madhavnagar ; 
Execuitive <imin<iil, Mira] Junior St: 
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TOGflNilHDAM, Janaswami, M.A., TX.B. 
(N’afpur), ('•hliatlstfarh 

Kru|uir ; h. Ottubrr S, tOft'JS; m. 
Baijj?unaykfH\ Plihjc. : ludore, Xa^^pnr ; 
PIoad«?r, I030-i,1kVr ; liinuyiivaUHl <,‘hliaiir;garh 
(^oU<.>ge ill Kaipar in ; Frinriiia!, Chhatis* 
gurh Colirge, 103S-i7, PitUkaimm : A book 
fif po»?usa or "The Cull 

isf t%ul" in BitgJiH}!, J.038. Address: 
liHiran .Baiaiur, Kaipnr, O.P. 

ZETmthhm Klian, The Hosi’hle Chaudhri 
Six Muhammad, Ki., KAkS.l. (1937), B.A. 

Faujui), Lb.15. (tloiH.) Lomion. 
‘JJj.Ib (IIoriH.) t'antab. Hon. Fellow of tiie 
Kiiig’a Collego., bondun, lion. Bonclier, Lin- 
colifs Inn, Barrih1;ei’-at-.Law (Lincoln'fj inn). 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ronl Coniinoii' 
wealth llelatiouH. Govt;, of PaUistan sinee 
Dec. 1947. b. lAdJ. C, 1803; m, Badnm iS'issa 
Begum, d, 4. of the late 8. A. Khan, l.C.S. 
(Bihar and Oris.sa), Edue. : Oovt. Coll(?ge, 
ialioro; Kingks College and Lineoln'B Inn 
London. Advocate, Sialkofc, Bunjab, 1914-16 ; 
practiced In the Lahore High Court, 1 03 6-3i 
Bditor, Indian Cases, i916-32; anember, 
Punjab LegSslciti ve C'lmncil, 1026-35 ; dehigato 
to the Indian Eouud Table Conferenta^s, 1030. 
1931, and 1032; delegate to the .loint Select 
ettee^ on Indian Ihirliamentary Ilcforras, 

• 1033 ; Pres., AlMuclia M'ualiin League, 1931 ; 
inemher, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1U35-41; 
Agent»0oiioral to the Govt, of India in China, 
1042; Judge, .Indian Federal Court, Oct. 
1041-May 1947 ; Constitutional Adviser to 
the Kawab of Bhopal, June-Dee. 1947 ; 
Leader of the Pakistan delegation to the U, K. 
on Palestine, Kov. 1047 and ng.ain in 
April 1048; Leader, Pakistan delegation to 
•the Security Council of the XT. K, on Kaslirnir 
dispute, Jan, 104S. Piihlimtiom : *’ Indian 
Case#”, "(Jrimiml Lmv Journal of India", 

** B^rints of Punjab Criminal JiuUngs", 



VoL 3V and '‘Fifteen Tcarif hUjedF Addrfgi ; 
Pakistan Foreign :Miiii.«try, Karachi. 

ZKIPI, Syed Bashir Husain, C.I.E. {'toil), 
C!d(:f MinistfT of Ibnnpur State. Belongs to 
Ilif* S.'UKiat Bareha family of Muzalfarhayar 
District, h, 1898. m, Edui\ : Took his 
degree in 1919 from Bt. 

Stepljeii’js Colieg(‘, .Delhi ; 

Jionoi}r.s Degrer3 in .Hi.story 
from Garnbridge iu 1922 ; 
member of tlie Hon. .Soeiej.j 
of Lincoln’s Inn ; called to 
th(^ Bar in 1923 ; Jointal 
State! Service, 1930 ; attend- 
ed the 'l.’hird .imlian Bound 
Table Conference in 1 932 ; 
npi)oinjed Chii.d' Minister, 

1st J.tei.'cmhcr, lii.'Jd ; Re- 
presentative of Xiampur and 
Benares States to the Constituent As.seiubly 
of India, 1947 ; ex-Offido Director of iCaza 
Sugar Co,, Ltd., Buland Sugar (To., Ltd., 
lifiminir 'Maize. Products, Ltd., lianipiir 
Distillery ^ Chemicals Ltd., Ilaza Textiles 
LtiL, The (.’i|)ia Ltd., Bombay, etc. 
Address: Ilampur, U.P, 

ZX7BER1, Mohd. Yameen, Ex-Minister 

for Local Self-Government, H.E.H. the 
Kizam’s Government, h, 13.14 L'asli at, 

Waaiiugal District, Hyderabad Bn., «, of 
JVfauIvi AIohcL YousufF, 
who wa.s in Hie service of 
ILE.H. the Nizam -s Govern- 
! tmmt. Edm. : Studied 

Arabic and Feraian under 
the guidance of * Cleniaa ’ 
of JSorthmi India: 

graduated in Arts ana 
fX-/ later on iu Law from 

Vv' the Osniania University, 

Hyderabad Dn. ; resigned 
G overnment service and 
took to practising law ; 
entered local politics and worked many 
years as a riglit-hand man of the late Nawao 
Baiiadur Yar Jung better known as " Quad-e- 
Millat” ; was elected member of Hyderabad 

Legislative Assembly on the Ittehad-ul- 
Musllmecn ticket in 1350 Fasli ; nominated as 
the Deputy Speaker of the House. Addtm : 
Mukramjahi Eoad, Hyderabad, Bn, 




.blue 

Gillette 




Gillette Razors and Blades 


Men who 


shave with Gillette 


No man of importance can enjoy the confidence of a smart 
appearance if he is not well shaved* Men who matter shave 
with Gillette because they have learnt by experience that 
Gillette gives them the finest shaves that money can buy. 


• made for 


each other 
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GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED. 

Established 1828, 

Bankers & Agents. 

Affiliated ivith National Provincial Bank Ltd, 

. ■ » 

Banking kiisiness of every description traiisactcd. 
Current accounts opened witR individuals, firms 
and companies. Securities bouglit and sold, and 
custody of customers^ securities undertaken. 

Specialised attention given to Executor and 
Trustee, Income-Tax, and Insurance business. 

Special arrangements available for Officers of tbe 
Services, 

Foreign Excbaiige business transacted. Remit- 
tances effected by mail and cable. 

Letters of Credit, Travellers Cbeques issued. 

Commercial Credits establisbed, and tbe 
negotiation of BiUs effected, 

■ - 

GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 

invite Mercliants and others contemplating business with 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon to communicate 
with them. ^ ^ 


MEAD OFPICE : 

54, Fariiament Street, LONDON, S,W, 1, 



Branches : 


BOMBAY 

1 NEW BELUI 

KARACHI 

CALCOTA ■ 1 

LAHORE 

r MADRAS 

SEMIA ' 

r PESHAWAR 

COLOMBO 

BKtmv ^ 

1 QUETTA r ■ 

RANGOON 


«■ 

r p' 



r r- 

.r ~ f. ■ 


INDEX 


etet fea® Wn' made to ■ glm a cotoptelimske Index to tlie infer** 
matioB given in the Year, Book» and it is iso^d tbat it will faciiitalt mtf 
. reference* Should, Ii0wevtr,aii3?one Isavettiggestbus or criticiiasai to oite 
calciilated to improve the index, they are welcome ' and will he carehsily 
considered, ' ' 


Page j 

i 


A Rftvifiw of tlio Year (Jan. IDiT-Apr. 
..■",10481 .. ■,. . ... ... 

Appeal to TJ.K.O. (on I\(V''hmir} 
AH«af5.«;iBati(m (of 21 (ihnhti a (hmdfd) 
Calcutta CoBk‘rt‘ju;c* {Inm-Dm>dnim 
Confemn'e ui A prll 1018) . . 

CaiK~e'5 of Friction {hehvmi the, 

.. .. 

{‘haiifrc.-Over Ceremony {IniJepemUwr) 
Bceoiiirol (Acyff, HMh, Suyariind iSin') 

Indo-Paljirttaii Kolations 

lrKl\iatrial Truce .. *. 

Kashmir {AttiKk by JRaidm) . . 
Political Trend.'? . , ,. 

Upboavai 

liftpercuBijions (aft/ie Punjab Upbrn red) 
WBtaAeB .. ■ : ■. ;.■; , .. 

A llevolutiou (in Staitis of 
Accidents (Railways) 

Aftcounte (ilailwayj;) 

Act, Banliing Cuni))anies (liestrit'tOoA of 
Branches), :i94G . . , . 

, , Capital Dsues ( Oont Iniiancc of Con- 
trol), 1W7 

,, Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund, 

1047 

„ Coffee Mariret Expaiision (Amciid- 
xnent), 1047 

„ Control of Shipping, 1047 
,, Factories (Amendment), 104G 
,, Factories (Amendment), 104.7 
„ Foreigners (Amendment), 1947 . . 
,, Hindu Married WraneiPs lUglifc to 
Separate llesidenee and Main- 


tenance, 1040 


ImpdSfts and Export^( Control), 1047 
Income-tax and Business l^roiita 
Tax (Amendnmnt), 1047 
Indian Mcrclmnt Shipping (Amend- 
ment), 1947 

Indian Tea Control (Amendment), 
1046 

Indian Trade XJaions (Amendment), 

Industrial Disputes, 1947 
Insurance (Amendment), I’ilO . . 
Motor Vehicles (Amendment), 1047 

Pegging 

Press (Special Power*), XV47 
Prevention of Corruption, 


101 

.100 

100 

105 

105 

101 

104 

10-4 

104 

105 

loa 

101 . 

102 

102 

426 

088' 

OBi 


m 

325 

320 

319 

324 

312 

319 

327 


314 

322 


328 


817 

S2D 

821 

fllO 

325 

lOO^ 

3^7 

319 


Mm 

\ 0-:'. 

Act,. ,TaKUf:F,ui on Ineoine 

■ Coi:{mii'vdoii,)401:7 ; , , ' 

C<uH'pen?.^rddon ( Atiicrid* ■ 

■ mem), 1040 810' 

.AdiiiiiiLfratiojj, .. 17SnlBt 

Blliar .. . ..-' ■ ■ ISl^lSB ;■ 

.Bombay .. 102,197 

CViitrai Provinces ami 

Eerar 203,. 210' 

,, Madras Proviui'C , . 234 

Xorth'Wc-st Frontier’ 

Province .. 240, 

,, Orifv^a . . ■ . . ■ . . 248 

' Bind .... V.' 261’ 

„ Unitr:fi Erovlncos 254, 270 

■West Bengal .. 282 V 

'West Punjab : 287. '■ 

Adult Fdm atioii Assoohition, Indian . . 1003 

Advocate-Cemrai of Iinlia . . . , 1-44 

Aerodromes 073 

Afghan Front u!r 1064 

„ Intt-r 'Ht (in the. Front iers) 1068 

„ fCing.KmlirSImh, Murder of .. 1070 

„ King's (Anmiiuiia's) Tour in 

India 1076 

,, War 1005 

Afghaiilstau .. 1073 

A f .'luiiige of Kings . , . . , , 1076 

After Croat War I 1075 

Fjr.^t W odd War 1074 

Gateways to Pn.ki.4tan . . . , 1073 

King’s Tour (AmamilUi’s) . , . . 1076 

Murder of Kadir Shah , . . . 1076 

Murder of the Amir .. .. .. 1074 

Keiatioii.s with India 1074 

Age Grouping (Populatiou) . . . . 30 

Agitation in N. W. F. P. (Muslim 
League) . . . . 078 

Agra (A TouriH's fMdey . . , , 1055 

Agreement Beached (between the States 
and the Uovt. of ludici) . . . . 424 

Agiiieultural Co-operation, Non-Credit. . 855 

„ Credit Societies , . , , 849 

,, Equipment , . . . 598 

,, %id Horticultural Society 

of India ^ .. .. 1005 

,, Marketing, Inihroveiiient of 613 

, , Besearch, Indian Council of 621 

* „ Statistics .. 605 


A' 
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2.05<0S<250 

1,00,00,000 

'50,00,000 

-2S,00,000 

12,24,80,000 


Authorlsod Capital ... 

Issued & Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital ... 

Beserve Futx<J .s* 

Deposit as on 31*12«1946 

Through wid© connections which this Bank hat 
formed, it offers to its clients every faciUty in 
prompt and competent handling ox all thei?^ 
Banking reguiroments. 





A;?rirulturc . - . . . . 

, Af^nciittiiral Equipment .. 

Agrieiilttirul Statist u'?- .. .. 

Animal Husbandry . . . . 

fotton .. .. .. 

Cultivation aiKl Tillage 
Hairying .. .. 

Inijirovenient «£ Agrieultura! Alar- 
keting ...... . . 

Improving Quality .. .. .. 

Indian (Vnmcii of. Agricfiitural 
ileseareh . . . . • • 

Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, 
Kanpur . . . . . . . 

Irrigation . , .... , . 

,Tutc . . .... . . . . 

Live-Stock Census . . . . 

AiUhits .. .. .. .. 

Oil-Seeds ' . . . . ... ; . 

Kico 

Soils . . .... . , 

Sugarcane and Sugar . . .. , . 

Tobacco ». .. 

Wheat .. .. .. 

Agriculture Department, GoNd. of India 
,, East Punjab Province 
,, and Indu-stries, Aladras Pro- 
, Vince . ; : . 

and Industry, Orfesa 
,, United Throvinces 

„ West Bengal 

,, ‘West Punjab 

Agri-Hortlcultural Society of Madras . . 


Air Porce in India 

„ Mails 

„ Services, External . . 

,, „ Internal 

„ Training 

Airgraph Service 

AirmerPs Board, Indian 

Ajanta Caves (A ToiimVn Oiiide) 

Ajmer (A Tourist’s Guide) 
Ajjner-Ajjwwara . . il . 
Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, Delhi (under 

T!ducation} 

Akalkot State 
Alcohol Industry, Tlie . . 

American Becord 
Industrial Alcohol 
. Power Alcohol , ♦ . . . . 

All-India Missions 

„ Muslim C'hainher ol ^ionSmerce 
and Industry 

,, Badlo Broad (fasting System . . 

AE-India Organisation of Industrial Em- 
'ployers 

„ Women's Confereiice *♦ \ 4- 


'A' 



59' 
598 
005 
mi 
000 
' 598 
003 

013 

003 

021 


022 

599 

001 

602 

000 

001 

599 
597 
601 
002 

600 


161 

2KI 

223 

24? 

256 

276 

280 

3003 

3.37 

655 

073 

009 

674 

609 

343 

1055 

1055 

295 

75 

433 

788 

790 

.789 

790 

1036 

809 

664 

m 

1622 

989 


Alieppey'Port ■ 
Aiiialgafsu'itien 


with Bihar (of ' Orteui'. 

;L(i, 


p(Ution separated Hum IP-ngal, at, 
Sarnlx'dp.ur iB-drii:t) .. . 

Ainarijauur (’niaiiadevH i State 
Ainhidanw ht. JoliaMudian 

Coiiiieil) and Ambiilarico .Brigade 

: ' .seas, St. ddlm ■ '■ . A - . '. 

Amfitlih's {LVn7?m^/A) .. 

Amritsar (A TourUVn 
All Agricultural Counl ry (i’uliJfhi) 
Andaiiiun niui .Nkol.ar frslaiid^ 

Angiiffuii Church .. 

Aninad Hiis!»andr,v .. 

Anincils ( Bhysiographv of Indi:}. and 
Pakktan) .. ‘ 

Annuity Bu.dnc^is . . 

Anfhroiwh.gicai Hacii’ty of Bombay 
Anti“Tiiiberfulah};.4 Campaign 
Appeal to U.X.U. (on Kashmir) 

Appeals (from High Coiirfit) 

Aquarium, Marine (Madras) 

Arcliscotogy 

ArcluBoiogieal Department . . 
Buddhist AlfUiunients .. 

■ Oupta Age . ..■■■ ■ .. 

Indus Tailey .. 

Inscxiptlons . . 

Pre-history 

States , , . . • . , 


Arclupological Depar { inent, 

India ; a, 

Architecture, Indian Sub-ffoutinent 
Area, Population and 

. (Pakistan) 

Army, Education in the 
Army’s Aid to. Jlafugises . 

Art: ..:.C: ■■■ ■ ■ ; . ■ 

CiUpfaAgo 

.'■-Aladcrn Artv , 

Sculpture and Painting 
Art Sudety of Bombay 
Arts and Draft. s 
Assam 

Adininistratioii 
Pimmees 
(luvernors 

Legislative Assombly 
SlanufaeturcR and Trade 
Hoad Tniprovewent 
f4|pfiain-.Ifengal"Ba!lway.." " ■ 

Assam Judicial Department 
Aspects of Ijljido-Angiian Literature 
Aasussinat!^ (of Mahatma (hindlii) 
Assets of Insurers (Instance) . . 
Associated Cement Companies . . 
Associated Chambers of 
of India 


648 


1358 
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THE TRIUMPHANT ONWARD MARCH 

THE NEW CITIZEN 


OF 


Depositor’s Own Bank 

The New Citizen Bank Of India Ltd. 

[Head Offwe: 1 6 » Apollo Street, Fort, BOMBAY ) 

Let the Figures Speak 
ABOUT 

The Tower of Strength constructed during the last nine years. 
Total Working Funds as on 30th Sept. 1947 over Rs. 340,00,000. 

Paid up Share Capita! and Reserves over Rs. 12,00,000. 

Bank’s own building on the Bank Street (Parsee Bazar Street Exten- 
sion), worth Rs. 3,17,000. 

Payment of Dividend. Dividend paid at 5% per annum from the incep- 
tion of the Bank to 31st March 1947 on Preference shares and at 5% 
per annum on Ordinary shares for the last five years, and at 3% per 
annum for the first four years. 

Branch Organisation. 7 Local Branches iri the City of Bombay and 
Suburbs, 2 Branches in the Capital City of Delhi, I Branch at Gurgaon 
in East Punjab, and 37 Branches all over Bombay, Deccan, and in 
C. P. ScBerar. 

Branches:— ''A'/; 


^ Local* . : 

Badar 
Girgaon 
Grant Road 
Jhavrri Bazar 
Matnnga 
Sion 

Vile Pavlo 

Delhi 

Chandni Chowk 
New j3elhi ( Pahnrganj) 
Gurgaon (Pimjab) 


Bombay Province. 

11. Ahmedabad 

12, Ahmednagar 
13 Belgaiun 


14. 

15. 

10 . 

17. 

18 . 
1 '). 
20 . 
2J. 

: 22. 

23 . * 

24 . 
2 . 5 . 
20 , 

27, 

28 . 
20 . 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


Deolaii 

Dhulia 

Jalgaon 

Lduand 

Mahad 

Malegaon 

Nasik City 

Nasik Road 

NaiKlurb.ar 

Poona City 

Sbolapur 

Kopergaoii 

Pen (Kolaba) 

Pandharpiir 

Pimpalgaon 

Nampur 

Shahapur 

Shivaji Nagar (Poona) 
Simiar . . 

Sangajnner 


Southern Maha- 
' ratta' States ^ 


34. 

35. 
30. 
37. 


Kolhapur 

Kolhapur (Shahupuri) 

Ichalkaranjeo 

Miraj 


Central Provinces 
and Berar 


38. 

89. 

40. 

41 . 

42. 

43. 

44. 


Akola 
Aniraoti 
Badiiera 
Chanda 
Karanja 
Nagpur (Itwari) 
Nagpur (SJtabuldi) 
Miirtizapur • 
yOatmal <«■ 


Bank for the rich and poor alike under its democratic constitution. 
Bank’s present strength Bank’s total number 

of Shareholders over 2,200 of constituents. over 50,000 

Banks transact all kinds of Banking business and makes advances against 
tangible securities such as Bullion, Government Securities, goods, etc.. 
Collection of Hundies, Cheques, jlrafts, etc., arranged at moderate rates 
from all over India. 

Place your trial order wi^h the Bank ancPhelp to develop Indian Banking. 
For further particulars, ^ ply to D. D. DESHPANDE, 

i r- Managing Director. 




I 


AhV')€iatUm, BMiiiluiy Picw'-gowi Native 

„ Britfeh Mtjdira! .. 

,, of British lJuiver-ity 

Worn ii4 in Bid hi 
,, East India ■Cotton . , 

,j ■ . BuroiKmir 

>, for Supply ins? M^’dioai Aid 

hy Wninojifofiii* \Voiu*‘U 
in Iiifiirt, .NutiHiial 

. ■ ■■ », ■ ,; Oraiii and Oil Soetfe Mer- 

dmnfe* .. 

,, Indian Jute Mills 

,, „ Itoads .'ind Trans- 

port Oovolopnu'ut 
j, ,, feiiwiu'e Uonc'riMjj . . 

,, Marwari .. 

,, Miilouiiorh’, Bombay 

,» ,, Mutnal Insur- 

, aiir.o 

,, Jjudy Minto’ti Indian IN'iirs- 

ing 

,, Pr«*SH , . ,■ ■ 

Press Owners’. 

,, St. John Ambulanco 
,, Trained Nurses’ (of India) 

Athletics 

Attlee Declaration (of Britl-ih Wiili- 
drawa I from India) .. 
Auditor-Ooueral of India 

„ of Pakistan .. .. 

August Besolutioii 

Australia, Trade Commissioner Service . 
,, Indians in 

Automobile Association, lYcsteni India . 
Aviation, Civil 


Badminton 

. . 1048 

Bahawalpiir State 

435 

Balance of Trade 

S85 

„ Sheet of Imperial Bank 

749 

Bala.soro I’ort 

711 

Baluchistan * • ^ • 

201) 

Adiffinistration 

207 

Advisory Coimcii 

S97 

Baluchistan Agency . . 

207 

Industries 

207 

Kalat AJiatr 

208 

Bangalore (A Tourist’s Guide) . . 

. . 1055 

Banganapallo State 

430 

Banking 

. . ♦ 748 

Balance Sheet of Imperial Bank 

740 

Banking Legislation ^ . . 

. . • 702 

Clearing House Statistics 

.. 765 

Exchange Banka 

757 

Growth of Banking 

.. ^750 

Imperial Banlt . . . * 

* 748 


■ ■ . * 

V.:. ^ ' «■; '. '■ ^ .■ 



' I Etriidoir Oiiiees of Sdriiiy and Ihinfe-tr 
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J. M, AICHANEY, Managing Director. 


I M. AKHANEV, 
Managing 
Directort 


SEHVIC® . SECUItlTY^- FHOGIIESS 

A Progressive Indian General insurance Company 
In its Eighth year of Dependable Service 
CAPITAL 

Authorised Rs. 2S,IS,000 

Subscribed .. Rs. 213,000 

Paid up .. Rs. 10,95,730 

LIFE BUSINESS IN FORCE Rs. I,S5,0L473 

ASSETS EXCEED Rs. 28,00.000 

lulVE FIRE MARIIVE 

Representations sollcitedi from Influential Parties 

CONTACT: 

THE ElflHPr EIFE A^SSlJfSAHCE ET»* 

HEAD office: t 

IFORT. I^MBAY, P. O. BOX S96 
TBIKAMtAl BRANCHES 'and CHIEF ACSENCY OFFICES ; 

CilKDHARLAL, -ALL OVER INDIA, PAKISTAN, 

Chairman, r CEYLON & AFI^ICAv 


LONDON OFFICE : 163, MOORGATE, E.C.2 
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THE EX€HAMC;E bamk 

®F AFRICA - MB. . 

( India’s own Exchange Bank ) 

Head Office: FORT, BOMBAY. 

Capital SuJbsorilied . . ■ . . . Rs. 60,00,000 

Capital Paid-up ... . . . . Rs. 30,10,150 

Woildng Fimds as. on 31-12-47 . . . Rs. 5,28,60,000 

Branches in India : 

Aiitnedabaf! (2), Amnioti, Amritsar, Akola, Bmnbay (4), Bangalore City, Calcutta, Corhin, 
Ueiiii, Karadii, Kliumgaon, Kolhapur, Madura, Madras, Nagpur, Poona City, Rajkot, 
Siu'Riidranagar, Tinnevcily, Tuticoriu, 

Foreign Branches: 

Aden, Coloniho (2), Jaffna, Dar-e.^*Salaam, Mombasa, Moshi, Kampala, Jinja, Nairobi. 
Cl'HllENT AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS OPENED. FIXED DEPOSITS RECEIVED 
AND J y EARS’ CASH CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 

We aNo make Foreign Remittances, Open Letters of Credit, CoUcet anti Discount %>reign 
Bills, Buy or Sell, on beludf of Customers, Securities and Shares tpioted on India Ceylon 
and London Stock Exchanges, etc,, etc. 
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DIGVIJAY INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

Dhan-Nur, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 

Fort, BOMBAY. 

Patrons — H. H. The Maharaja Jamsaheb Col. Sir Digvijaysinhji Bahadur, 
G.C.S,I., G.Cl.E., K.C.S.I. f 

One of the leading Life Insurance Co. under 
distinguished management. 


For further partipulars ttpply to : 

' H. N^ASHAR, 

. . ' ' ' n 

Managing Director* 
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THE BAHK OF KARHATAK LTD. 

Tel. Head Office: HUBU, 

Branches: 

SHAHAPUH (Eeigaum), jAHAKHAHDI, KUNDAZOL, 
and BANHATTI. 

Authorised Capital . . . . Rs. 10,00,000 

Subscribed Capital .. .. Rs. 5,08,100 

Paid-up Capital .. , . Rs. 4,21,675 

Every type of hanking tvork undertaken, 

/r 

For terms please apply to : — 

O; Ki GUNJIKAR, 

General Manager, 
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THE 

PUNJAB NATIONAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Established : 1895 
Head Office: DELHI 

Paid-u p Capital as on 30-6- 1 947 Rs. 87,45,247- 1 -9 
Reserves do. Rs. 1,00,00,000-0-0 


A Monument of Safety & Security 
Branches all over India and Agencies abroad. 

Banking business of every description 
transacted 

OFFICES IN BOMBAY 

1. Karimjee House, 4. Mandvi. 

Fort, Bombay. 5. Sandhurst Road. 

2. iiaco House, Fort, Bombay. 6. Dadar (Tram 

3. Kalbadevi. Terminus). 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE MOST UPTODATE AIR 
CONDITIONED SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT AT OUR 
OFFICE No. i. 

H. L, BEDI , - YODH RAJ 

Distnct Manager, Bombay Circle. ^ General Manager. 
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Tlie United Commercial 
Bank Limited 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


Chairman of the Central Board of Directors ; 

Mr. G. D. Birla 

Members of the Bombay Local Board : 

Mr. R. G. Saraiya (Chairman) 

Mr. M. L. Dahanukar Mr. Madan Mohan Ruia 

Mr. Navinchandra Mafatlal' Mr. Motilal Tapuriah 
Mr. Mahomed Husein Mr. A. H. Wadia 

Mr. Hasham Premji 


The Bank is fully equipped to give best 
services in India and .S.broad 


Branches all over India 


Agents in all foreign countries 


Bombay Main Office : 

Petit Building, Homby Road 


General Manager.. 
B. T. THMUR “f 


Regional Manager 

O. H. GHEEWALA 
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TELEGRAMS; “NECROMANCY”, MADRAS. 

THE NATIONAL ENGINEENINO CO. 

Importers, Contractors, Machinery & General Merchants* 

379, Netajt Subhas Chandra Bose Road, 

. MADRAS I 

DEALERS IN 

OIL ENGINES, PUMPS, PUMPING SETS, 
ELECTRIC MOTORS, EXPELLERS, ELECTRICAL 
GOODS, BOILERS, FLOUR AND OIL MILLS, 
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MADRAS r 

THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL WORKS 

Manufactureif of paints. Distemper, etc. 
KIRLOSKARVADI 

f 


Insure ivith & Represent 

The Nagpur Pioneer Insurance Company, Limited 

1921 ) {H.O. Nagpur) 

Bonus (1914 Vduation) ) „ , thonsanfl ner vear 


«onus , thousand per year 

Reversionary & Interim | ' * 

Leading Features 

★ Low Rates of Premium 

★ Low Expense Ratio 

★ Liberal Policy Conditions 

★ Prompt Settlement of Claims 

★ Sound Financial Position 

0 

For particulars write to 

Principal Office: 38, Cawasjce Fate! Street, Fort, BOMBAY 
Branches S: Chief Agencies 

Surat - Madras « Jufebulpore - Calcutta - Alunedabad, etc* 
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Glassware including Tiles, 
Prabhakar Lanterns, 

Enamelware and Slates, 
Prabhakar Junior Safety Stcfires, 
Eversilverware 

depend on 

Ogale Glass Works Ltd 

OGAMSVADI (Dist. Satara^ 


PREMIEE IsEOUP (PT¥.), LTD. 

Qeueral ^ferchanls, Cxperlen ^ Umporlen 


"PREMIER HOUSE,” 342/4, PINE STREET, DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA, 

Phones* Switchboard. 2-9I2J/2/3* To aii Oepartments. 

Sales only. 2-2432. — Manager, 2-4f79. 


CfilociateS GompanUs 

PREMIER PRODUCE CO. (PTY:). LTD: j PREMIER PROPERTIES (PTY.), LTD 
PREMIER’S (PROPRIETARY) LTD. j D S S PROPERTIES (PTY.), LTd! 

Express Coal Supply Co. 


JOHANNESBURG. S.A. 

44, Fox Street, 

P. O. Box 9037. 

Phone ; 33-6422. 


• also ai * 


INDIA OFFICE. 

Associated with 

STUER & CO„ 

Punjab National Bank Bldgs., 
135, Canning Street, 
CALCUTTA. 


BENONI. ''i A. 

P. O. Box 3M. " 

Phone : 54-1774. 

Goal Departments. 
54-1812. - - 54-2205. 
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JOHN KELLYS (LONDON) LTD. 
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Telegrams ; ** Ergotine London 
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I FOR EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 

and • 

ELECTRICAL GOODS 

always remember 

ICHAN SAHEE 
M. HASSONJiE a SONS 

ITWARI, NAGPUR CITY. 

Established /875. 

Phone 279. Grams : STEEL, 

DEALERS IN 

HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL GOODS, BUILDING 
MATERIALS, ETC. , 

m 

Would like to represent Indian and 
Foreign Manufacturers for C. P. & Berar ® 
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Can be had from : 

H, PARASTAHI 198, Hain Street « l*OONA (India) 


m For Scabies and Skin Infections 


■ Emulsion of 25 per cent Benzylbenzoate ■ 

■ with other parasiticides, pleasantly ■ 

■ scented, h few applications will i^elieve ^ ■ 

2 irritations and give complete relief. J 

■ 4 £11^ bottle Rs. 2-8 ■ 

J Packing & Postage extra. J 

S IDOMAR PHEMICALS ; 

■ ■ Manufacturing Qhemists jgj 

! toAJ (S.M.C.) ' ■ 

■j* - r f- . ■ Wi 

ft. ^ ^ 
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jRAN-E-PAHLE 

Iran during the reign of His Imperial 
Majesty R EZ A S HA H 
PAHLEVJ {Ex^Emperor 

Many interesting articles connected 
with the Emperor's life, and his country, 
containing more than 300 beautiful 
illustrations of the Emperor, and his 
works. Also containing photos of 
present R.oyal family, and Ministers and the Turkish Pre^kident; 
Kemal Pasha, and other notabilities, and the statue of Poet«, 
FERDOUSf. Who is who in Iran and leading Parsis in India. 

By M. PARASTANI. (Price Rs. S, postage extra) 


M. PARASTANf 
(Author), 
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★ KALC© CKEAMffiHY * 

Ar^® KAEC© ICE FACTOHY 

SANGLi ( S. M. C. ) 

Managing Agents : K. L. DOSHI & CO., SANGLI (S.M.C.) 

Mamifactimrs of: 

■ Rutter, cheese, coffee, casein a ice 

: and also representing: 

KAMPERiSLAND CONDENSED MILK WORKS, 

/ N. V. (AMSTERDAM) IN INDIA. 

"Bomba/ Address : Calcutta Address : 

9 , FORJETT HJLL, 102, BAKUL, BAGAN RD., 

BOMBAY 26. CALCUTTA. 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
OF INDIA. , LIMITED 

Csiatiiske^ In Hn^iet m ik& f^ik of C^uausi ig^J- 


Manufacturers of 


^ Aianaqinq' ; 

251, BHAVANI-PETH,,, SATARA CITY, M.S.M. Ry. 
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any decorative effect 
-texture, glossy or matt. 

Every MFC Paint affords a 
high degree of protection 
to the material treated, 
mostly against weather, 
some against salt water. 
In the MFC industrial 
range, special products 
are proof against smoke, 
steam and chemical 
vapours, besides mecha- 
nical destruction. There 
are MFC Products t<^ 
resist even direct action of 
chemicals and live steam. 


-\ 
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Managing Agents; 

ASSOCIATED IKDUSWIAL* PROMOTES LTD., 

r BOMBAY. 
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W. FORREST & Co. Ltd 


CORONATION BRIDGE, ROTHERHAM, ENGLAND 

CABLES .* '* FORRESTCO ROTHERHAM. 


Established 1933 

A. M. ARUMUGAM 

Direct Importer, 

PAPER, BOARD, WINDOW GLASS AND STATIONERY 
171, HIGH ROAD 
TIRUNELVELt (South India) 

Ti/; "BABYBRAND. ” Tirunetveii. * * 


Welcome enquiries from manufacturers and suppliers for Paper, Straw* 
boards, Window glass^ Stationery and General Merchandise^ 


ffeact^ Office: 

Great Cptt0n Ptoadf, TJUTICORIN 
Branch: ^ 

IS, M^iiakshikovil Street, IHfADURA^( South India) 
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Department, Oovt, of India . , 

144 


J^epxoBy in India . , 

Lrttm to WttveE (Tadlan National 
Congress) ■ .. 

Libeiai AssfK'iaticHu Western India 
KatioMi 

„ Fedemtion, SCallonal 
Lteiifci?n»nt*tloverRor«, Bmt Piifijab . . 

„ „ of Horth-Wi^steni 

PfovimjM, Uiih^NJi 
Provinces , , 

„ „ of Bengal 

life Ittsamnce Itoslne® , , «* 711 

Literacy (Population) , , 

Literary Boc'teth-a 

jVssoclatlon of Briilah University 
Women in India 

Bhandarkar Otic of a! 'm^eareh 

Institute 

Bharata Itiham Samhodakst Mandala 
Bombay Art Soidety .. 

Branch of the Eoyal Ashsllc 
Booiety 

„ . Katum! Hirtory Society 

Dawoodi Bohra Llfceratry and Welfare 
Society 

DeccMi l^ucatlon S«M:lety , # r * 
FedeStion of U^hwlty Women In 
India ,, .. .. 

Imperial Llbrari^ ("alcutta « . 
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With Indepep^ence a reality, Indians trade with other natioBa of the 
world will grow immeasurably aad titxhmdered* 

We, of 'Impex (India) Ltd., one of the biggest Indiamowned import- 
export organisations in the East with worldwide connections, dedicate 
ourselves anew to the service of the nation* 


, lMK)aT 

2« Tool* iSi Hat^wai*! 

V <b) Utility Machine <c) Hoivy 
Miichlnes (d) ElftctrfctiL 
J. ChemlcttU St Dyea 
4. Mill Stottsi, 
flt. 


EXPORT 
Textile* St Tarns. 

CHcroieaU ^ Oils. ^ 
Minerals^ Ores atul Raw Matcflalft. 
Miscellaneous^ 


.(INDIA) Ltd 


\ ‘ Muharik MansU, Ai^IjUo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

■ \ Broiwtlies A*» ^ 

KARACm WIWDEtm . CAtXUttlA 4 MAORA^ 
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lndt» {« fast on tN$ road to industrSallsattOft, 

Indian Industries stra now getting more and moro 
dddippetl CO meet the demand or the vase arnpune 
of consumer goods which, in prewar years, had to fcm 
imported 

The gigantic group of J. K. fftdostrJes with a opJtal 
fudning into crores of rupee& ^pd employing over 
25000 workmen. Is the resole of .years of plannfng 
arid research to produce «|«aUty goods to meet India's 
IsOstwar needs. Every product pearJtig the stamp 
of "J ft," Is better in qwaUty and low tn price because, 
of this pooling of experience and talent and because 
of the fi»r*s)ghted" research antf engineering carried on 
for the whole group. 
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INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
SUCAR- PLYWOOD ft LAMINATED* 
BUILDING BOARDS-STRAW BOARD 
PULP. BOARD- ALUMINIUM- BANKING 
INSURANCE- FINANCSI&INVESTMENT* 


J, K, IHDUSTRIBS^ 
Kamla Tower KANPUR. 
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Mines and Minerals 
Bureau of Mines 

Coal 

jFutnre Policy .. 

Iron Ore 
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Ilesources 

Salt 

Table I (Production of Coal, Iron Ore, 

Tabic II (Value of Other Minerals) 

Mines Welfare Fund 

Mining Statistics 

Ministry, East Bengal .. . . 
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Works (I*akifitan) , . 106, 171 

Ministry of Communications (Pakistan) lOO, 173 
Pakistan Civil Aviation Department, , 

,, Meteorological Department 
Posts' mid Telegraphs 
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Ministry of Defence (Covt. of India) . . 
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• „ „ Economic Affairs (.Pakistan) , 
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i. K. PHOOUCT$ a? SERYtCES 


textiles 




CHEMICALS 


IRON 
& STEEL 

METALS 
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OILS 
« SOAPS 


Ifldli f» speeding fast on the «o Industrlatfsatfon. 
Indian industries sire now getting mere and more 
equippwl to meet the demand of the vast amount 
of consumer goods which. In prewar years, had ta hi* 
Imported 

The gigantic group of K. Industries with a capital 
running into crores of rupees aad employing over 
ISOOO workmePt i$ the result of .years of planning 
e«d research to produce quality goods to meet India’s 
postvrtf needs. Every product bearing the stamp 
©f "J K." Is better in quality and tow in price faccausji 
orthlt pooling of eKperiencs and talent and becausa 
of the far-sighted” research and- engineering carried on 
fer Che whole group. 
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VANASPATI* fOODPRODUCTJ* ICE 
Industrial rubber . products 

SUGAR* PLYWOOD R LAMINATED* 
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INSURANCE* flNANC£la,INVESTM6NT, 
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Medical nnd NuTBlnt^ SooiMes — 
Training lt<"serve of the Wotneii'a 
■■ ' Medical jServiee, . . 
Womt* 2 l ''6 3fedi(,'al .Service for India . . 
Medicines Imports, Driig.-4 and » * 

Mental H'osidtais in India, Itt^ajiity and 
IferdiandiHe, Im})orts of 
,, Exports of 
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Merger (of States). . 

Meteorolugical Department (Mtdorology) 
■. ' (Pakistan).. 
Meteorology .. .. .. .. 
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Millowners’ Association, Bombay 


1021 
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tion Ltd 102!i 

Minerals (Pakistan) . . . . . , 162 
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Bureau of Mines 782 

Coal 786 

JB’uture Policy 782 

Iron Ore 787 

Mineral Resources of States . . . . 786 

Besourees 782 

Salt 787 

Table I (Production of Goal, Don Ore, 
Manganese Ore and Salt) . . . . 783 

Table II (Value of Other Minerals) , . 786 

Mines Welfare Fund 878 

Mining Statistics 380 

Ministry, East Bengal , . . , , , 1117 
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Works (Pakistan) , . IGG, 171 
Ministry of CommunieatioiLs (I’akistan) 1G6, 173 
Pakistan Civil Aviation Department. . 173 

„ Metciorological Department 174 
Posts #nd Telegraphs 
Department . . . . 173 

,, Kaiiway Department . . 174 

Ministry of Defence (Govt, of India) . . 134 

Idlnistry of Finance (Defence) , . 135 

pensions Branch 135 

; Ministry of Defence (Pakistan) 166, 170 

, ' „ „ Economic Affairs (Pakistan) , 168 
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BUSINESS OR PLEASURE 

CIV 

r L I 

AMBICA AIR LINES 

Daily Service 

★ B O M BAY 

★ B A R O D A 

★ AHMEDABAD 
★JODHPUR 


★BOMBAY 

★ RAJKOT 

★ M O R V I 

★ AHMEDABAD 

Also 


CITY BOOKING OFFICE: 

N. M« WADIA BUILDING, BELL LANE 
FORT, BOMBAY 

Phone : 34tM;3 ^ , JUHU AIRPORT 

’ Phone: 8635» 





Paok 

Muslim T,eague— ConM. 

Heady to Take Office .* 

'.*■ 973 

Sepatatlon . ■ 

... , 970 

Success in Elections . . 

'• ,, ■'■075 

Two Assemblies 

976 

Two Leagues * . 

mi 

MuHsoorie {.1 TmimVg Qutdf) . , 

. . 1061 

Mutiny of 1857 

. . ;{3£ 

„ at Vellore , , 

331, 

Mysore City (A TnuHd’n QvMe) 

. . 1061 

„ State (Fisheries) , . 

■*.. ■ 63S 

Mysor^Stflte 


„ „ (-4 Toinlsf^ 

.. 106! 

„ Hytlro“13le*,ii'i{' W^irk's .. 

580 

„ State Hathvay . . 

61HJ 


K.-W.P. Province ifr v^*- 

MnitgJ'E'l 2’0M?wt’® G'7J’lrfe) 

Kanga I’arbhafe 

Kangal Scheme (Hydro- Ekctiie DevoUni 

meat) 

J; Harjnada-Tapti Project 

J S^arsingarh State 

r^: national Association for Supplying Mcdl- 
4'''-'' eal Aid by Women to the 

Women of India 

I; „ Cadet Corps 

(;r. „ Piag (Pakistan) 

„ Horse Breeding & Show Society 
jf, of India 

^ 1 national Liberal federation 
^ ', Cabinet Mission Plan . * 

|C boneiiiation Committee 

|s. Constitution lilaking Body . . c . . 

fS Constructive Criticism 

|> , Befence , . . . 

Executive 

Judiciary .. .. 

I- Minorities Commission 
ftv. Modern Era 
L ' National Government . . 
ij’' Peace Efforts .. 
s 1;. Silve|i(Jubiiee Sessiojj^ , . . . . . 

L^. trnion Legislature 
S? . Hfttional Planning Committee . . 

« Highways 
Hatidiialisfttion (Civil Aviation) 

(fighting forces) 
Navigational Aids (Civil Aviation) 
Navlakhi Port 
'5i,'";^Navroz, Kauroz 

Jtoyal Indian . . ' • * 

Nawanagar State . . . . 

Negapatam Port .. 

Nehru-Jinnah Cor3Pesp«9Reace (Indian 
National Congress) .. ». 

,Nepal .♦ ;,»• 


I Nrw Delhi 

, „ Vmntbf Frohleoi 

„ Market iFlhii JndUf?tr>i 
[ ,, S.vfieiii 

[ . ' lysdiMtiy , # . , 

[ „ faxe?sU*akii'farC. .. 

, „ iu 


. Nieuit'jVT ih'p?;*rt . . 


Sluca P,,WP 

■j'atiio' r*!*v«d7pis!<'3it . » , „ , . 

Tmpmth.. _ i^2n 

y; Du^(»C'.4 V'f ^i7si4'Vmju3 5!fUy d- 

•Cni MahUhintnn's 

ibSS ib 3 ii .. 825 

'"ro7 ICiHtmrm 82# 

rni .,■■ ■ '■';.■•'■■ S 2 #- 

Parhf Board Eufiutry 

World Pfodactfon. (Table) ■ ' '.>■■■■ $2?. ■■ 

1024 Kon-licague Muillms League) 9S0 

ggp NomLifo Business (Iasiiram*e) , . 706, 7m 

160 NortlvEastem frontier 

North Gujamt Grid Sesheme , , . . 6f$ 

1000 North-West frontier . . ^ . . . 10§4 

047 „ ,, Province dudidal 

957 Iiepartwent . . »O0 

949 Korth-West frontier Province 

952 Administration . , . , 249, £41 

947 Finances.. .. 241 

964 former Chief Commissioners , . , . 242 

953 „ Governors . . , . . . 242 

954 Legislative Assembly .. .. ,, £42 

955 l^eoplo .. .. * 2!a9 

947 Trade and Occupations .. .. £4Q 

956 North-Western Hallway . . . , . . 600 

948 Northern India Chamber of ComnuTce 879 

956 Note Circulation (Currency Hystcin) 743 

953 Number of Factories (Glass Industry) .. 812 

90 Nursing Associations .. .. 1024 

699 „ Association, Lady Hinto'u 

672 Indian ,, *. 102Sr 


• 714 O^ce of the (jiiief lAbour Commissioner# 
40 * Pakistan .. 

«444 *» « »» liBconomic Adviser, Pakistan 

Officers (Amy) 

7^5 „ in mistan, CMSulat . . 

*' .Oilseeds ,, «« 

%S8 Okha port , . * 

1080 , , Ootacamund (A TourMs Quids) 
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SAeif 

YOU’VE HAD !T TAXATION OF VISITORS 

A collection of verses by A. C. G. AND NEW RESIDENTS 
punished in ' ' The Times of India. ■; p _ Cofe, a.c.a., ii.a. 

A. C. G, s poems have rare wit and ■ , . . , » -r 

humour and provide many hours s/mply Income-Tax in 

of pleasant reading. Price Rs. 2-12. England and how it affects indi- 
viduais from India and abroad* 

HIGGLIEDEY PIGGLEDEY 

By Bcibu Piche Lai, b«a* sSOOD THOUGHT*? 

Delightful fun. The many saucy GOOD THOUGHTS 

chapters provoke "side-splitting Selections from "A Thought for 
laughter/’ Price Rs. 2/«* Today/’ quotations published in 


THE UTTtl SAItOR BOY 

By K. S. Clark, 

Amazing adventures of a little sailor 
boy vividly and charmingly illus- 
trated. An ideal story book for 
ehildren. Price Rs. 3/~ 


CRICKET AND HOW 
TO PLAY IT 

By E. B. D, Sewell M,C,C, 

Read this book to improve your 
game and to better appreciate good 
play. Written by a man who has 
played first-cfass cricket at Lord’s. 
Price Re. 1-8. 


Hr, RUSSET GOES TIGER 
SHOOTING 

By Rolhie Bar croft. 
Popular cartoons reprinted from 
the " Illustrated Weekly/’ De- 
lightful entertainment for children. 
Price Rs. 2-14. 


CONTRACT CONCEN* 

■ ■ TRATE0 

By Ace Trump en 

This handy little book shows you 
with lots of simple examples how 
to bid, respond, lead and play 
Contract Bridge. Price Re. 1-8. 


THE INDIAN INVESTOR 

By C. F. C. de Soum, 

A lucid treatise on the principles of 
scientific investment. Price Rs. 6/- 


LAXSHMIBAI RANI OP HOW TO SPEAK 

JHANS! HINDUSTANI Itll AHONIM 

and other essays hy Chas, A, /\ vest-pocket book for easy study 
Kincaid, o.Y,o,yX,o.s. {retd*), and quick reference/ Phonetic 

A collection of ten informative and spelling simplifies pronunciation, 
engrossing essays. Price Rs. 2-8. Price Rs. 2/- 

From » 

THE TIMES OF INDIA 

; PUBLlCATlOlsl DEPARTMEf^T, BOpyJAY No. U 
• Calcutta r 13^'^. Govt Place, East, all Agents and Booksellers. 
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„ (Muslim League) 

Pakistan {A Iktckground) 

Akbar’a Kulf . . , , 

An Agricultural Country . . 
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